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t^e  Forts  of  Canton. — Storming  of  the  Forts. — 
Terms  of  Accommodation  with  the  Canton  Gov- 
ernment.— Storming  of  Amo}'. — Second  Capture 
of  Chnsan. — Storming  of  Chinghae,  and  of 
Kingpo. — Defeats  of  the  Chinese  around  Ning- 

?). — Capture  of  Chapob. — Operations  against  the 
ang-txe-Kiang  River.  Its  Importance. — For- 
cing of  the  Entrance  of  the  Yang-tze-Kiang  and 
Woosung  Rivers. — Failure  of  Negotiations,  and 
Advance  of  the  Briti^ih  Fleet  to  Chin-Kiang-foo. 
— De.scription  and  Storming  of  Chin-Kiang-foo. — 
Arrival  of  the  British  before  Nankin,  and  Prep- 
arations to  storm  it. — Terms  of  the  Trea^-. — 
Reflections  on  this  Treaty. — Disastrous  State  of 
India  after  the  Afghanistan  Defeat.— Collection 
of  a  new  Army  at  Peshawur. — Character  of  Gen- 
eral Pollock. — Character  of  General  Nott — Dif- 
ferent Opinions  in  Government  as  to  the  Course 
to  be  pursued  regarding  Afghanistan. — Extreme 
and  general  Despondence  over  India. — Agitation 
and  incipient  Confederacy  among  the  native  Pow- 
ers.— Depressed  State  of  the  Troops  at  Peshawur. 
—Failure  of  the  Attempt  to  force  the  Pass. — Bad 
State  of  the  Troops  when  Pollock  arrived. — Cour- 
age and  Fortitnae  of  the  Garrison  of  Jellalab:id. 
—Earthquake  at  Jellalabad.— Efforts  of  the  Gar- 
rison to  repair  the  Disaster. — Continuance  of  the 


Blockade,  and  Arrival  of  Reinforcements  at  Pesh- 
awur.— Plan  of  Attack  on  the  Khylier. — Storm- 
ing of  the  Pass.— Great  Efiect  ot  this  Victor}- 
and  Advance  to  Jellalabad. — Glorious  Defense  of 
Jellalabad. — Total  Defeat  of  the  Afghans. — Lord 
Elleni)orough*s  Proclamation  to  the  Garrison  of 
Jellalabad. — Character  of  Lord  Ellenborough. — 
What  led  to  his  early  Recall. — Lord' Ellen  bor- 
ough's Preference  of  the  military  Authorities  to 
the  civil. — Lord  Ellenborough's  Views  regarding 
Afghanistan. — Position  of  the  British  in  Canda- 
har. — Commencement  of  the  Candahar  Revolt. 
— Battle  of  the  Urghundaub.— Great  Difficulties 
of  Nott*s  Situation. — Able  Plans  of  the  Afghans. 
—'Glorious  Defense  of  Candahar  by  Rawlinson 
and  Lane. — Reinforcements  prepared  in  Scinde. 
— Defeat  of  General  England. — Fall  of  Ghuznee. 
— Heroic  Defense  of  Khelat-i-Ghilzye. — Lord  El- 
lenborough abandons  the  idea  of  an  Advance  to 
Cabul.— Alurder  of  Shah  Soojah. — Strong  Opin- 
ions of  Pollock,  Nott,  and  Ontram,  in  favor  of 
an  Advance  toCabul. — Circumstances  which  ren- 
dered the  Advance  more  feasible.  —  Improved 
Condition  of  both  Pollock^s  and  Nott*s  Annies. 
— ^Successful  Expedition  into  the  Shinwarree  VuU 
ley. — Advance  of  Pollock  toward  Cabul. — Vic- 
tor}* of  Pollock  at  JugduUuck. — Description  of 
the  Pass  beyond  JugduUuck. — Position  chosen 
by  Akbar  Koan. — Glorious  Victory  of  Pollock'. — 
Spectacle  of  the  Bones  of  the  former  Army. — 
Operations  of  Nott*s  Troops  against  Ghuznee'and 
Cabul.— CheckofNott'sadvancedGuard. — Nott's 
Victor}'  at  Ghoaine. — Removal  of  the  Gates  of 
Somnauth. — Triunipliant  March  of  Nott  to  Cabul. 
— Destruction  of  the  Bazar  of  Cabul. — M*Caskill's 
Expedition  to  Istaliff. — General  Submission  of 
Afghanistan. — Steps  for  the  Recovery  of  the  Cap- 
tives.— Treaty  for  their  Deliverance. — Shakes- 
pear  passes  Alexander's  Column. — Deliverance 
of  Lady  Sale  and  the  Captives. — ^Meeting  of  Lady 
Sale  and  her  Husband. — Final  Retirement  of  the 
British  from  Afghanistan. — Universal  Joy  in  In- 
dia on  these  Successes. — Lil)eration  of  Dost  BIo- 
hammed,  and  Conclusion  of  the  War. — Restora- 
tion of  the  Gates  of  Somnauth,  and  its  Ot)ject. — 
Reflections  on  this  Step  of  Loitl  Ellenborough. — 
Moral  Lessons  from  the  Afghanistan  War. 

CHAPTER  XLIX. 

INDIA  FROM  THB  TKItMINATION  OF  TUB  AFGHAN- 
ISTAN WAR  IN  1842,  TO  THE  KND  OF  LORD  DAL- 
IIUUSIK/S  OOVKUNMENT  IN  1856. 

Physical  Description  of  Scinde. — ^The  Ameers  of 
Scinde. — British  Intercourse  with  Scinde. — Far- 
ther Treaties  with  the  Ameers  in  1834  and  1838. 
— Passage  of  Keane*s  Army  through  Scinde. — 
Treaty  of  1838  forced  upon  the  Ameers. — Lord 
Ellenborough 's  Views  as  to  Scinde. — New  Treaty 
proposed.— Which  is  forced  on  the  Ameers. — Ex- 
pedition against  Emaun-Ghur. — Capture  and  De- 
struction of  it. — Napier  returns  to  tne  Indus,  and 
fresh  Negotiations.— Attack  on  Outram  in  the 
Residency. — Preparations  for  an  Attack  on  tho 
Enemy,  and  Force  on  both  sides. — Preparations 
for  the  Battle  of  Meanee. — Battle  of  Meanee. — 
Victon'  of  Napier.— Results  of  the  Battle.— Fall 
of  Hyderabad.- Position  of  Napier  after  the  Bat- 
tle—Annexation of  Scinde  to  the  British  Doinii  - 
ions. — Shere  Mohammed's  Summons  to  Napier  to 
surrender. — Position  of  the  Ameers. — Battle  of 
Hyderabad.— Napier's  Victor}'.— Results  of  the 
Victor}'. — Capture  of  Meerpoor  and  Omercote. 
— Final  Defeat  of  Shere  Mohammed. — Honors 
to  the  Victors,  and  Lord  Ellen  borough's  Procln- 
mation. — Reflections  on  the  Conouest  of  Scinde. 
— Na  pier's  civil  Administration. — Distracted  State 
of  the  Fun  jaub  after  Run  jeet  Singh's  Death. — Mur- 
der of  the  Maharajah  and  his  Sons. — Affairs  of 
Gwalior. — Distracted  and  dangerous  Condition  of  , 
that  State. — Dismissal  of  Mama  Sahib,  and  Rup- 
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ture  with  Britain.— Invasion  of  Gwalior.— Battle 
of  Hiaharaipore. — ^Victoir  of  the  British. — Loss 
on  both  siaes.— General  Grey's  Victorj-.— Treat)- 
-with  the  Gwalior  Government. — Brilliant  Results 
of  Lord  Ellenborough's  Administration. — Credit 
due  to  Lord  Ellenborough  himself. — Real  Causes 
of  the  Recall. — Appointment  of  Sir  H.  Hardinge 
as  Govern  or- General. — Policy  recommended  to 
Sir  H.  Hardinge  by  the  Court  of  Directors.— Har- 
dinge's  Arrival  in  India,  and  early  pacific  Meas- 
ures.— Importance  of  Railways  in  India,  in  a  mil- 
itarj'  as  "well  as  a  civil  point  of  view. — Origin  of 
the  Sikhs. — Description  of  the  Silchs,  and  their 
Power. — Geographical  Description  of  the  Coun- 
try-.— Character  of  Runjeet  Singh.—Character  of 
Lord  Hardinge.— Of  Lord  Gough.— Of  Sir  C.  Na- 
pier.— Position  of  the  British  Troops  before  the 
Silch  War.— Position  of  Affairs  in  Lahore.— Har- 
dinge resists  the  Concentration  of  the  Armj-.— - 
Hostile  Movements  of  the  Sikhs,  and  of  the  Brit- 
ii:h. — Immense  Advantages  on  the  side  of  the 
Sikhs.— Movements  of  both  Parties  before  the 
Collision. — Battle  of  Moodkee. — Desperate  Na- 
ture of  the  Fight,  and  Victorj'  of  the  British.— 
March  of  the  British  Army  to  Ferozeshah. — Po- 
sition of  the  Sikhs,  and  Junction  of  littler  with 
Cough. — An  Attack  is  resolved  on. — Battle  of 
Foroseshah,  December  21. — ^Terrible  Night  which 
ensued.— Gloomy  Feelings  of  the  Army,  and  he- 
roic Conduct  of  Hardinge  and  Gough. — lienewed 
Action  on  the  22d. — Fresh  Dangers  of  the  Brit- 
ish.— Results  of  the  Battle. — Preparations  on  both 
sides  to  renew  the  Conflict. — Suose^uent  Opera- 
tions on  both  sides. — Movements  which  led  to  the 
Battle. — Battle  of  Aliwal. — Groat  Results  of  the 
Victoi55'. — Relalive  Position  of  the  two  Armies. 
— Forces  on  l>oth  sides,  and  Dispositions  for  tlie 
Attack. — Battle  of  Sobraon. — Desperate  Strife 
which  ensued. — The  Victory  is  at  last  gained. — 
Dreadful  Slaughter  of  the  Sikhs  in  crossing  the 
Bridge. — Results  of  the  Battle. — The  British  army 
approaches  Lahore,  and  the  Sikhs  sue  for  Peace. 
— ^I'erms  of  the  Treaty. — General  Joy  at  these 
Victories,  and  Honors  bestowed  on  tne  Gener- 
als.— Hostile  Appearances  after  these  Successes. 
— Renewed  Disturbances  in  the  Punjaub,  and 
fresh  Treaty  with  the  Sikh  Government,— Tran- 
quillity during  1847,  and  Resignation  of  Lord 
Hardinge. — He  is  succeeded  by  Lord  Dalhousie : 
his  Character. — Disturbances'in  the  Punjaub. — 
First  Oi)eration  of  £Idwardcs  and  Colonel  Cort- 
landt  against  the  Insurgents. — Defection  of  Shere 
Singh,  and  Raising  of  the  Siege. — Position  of  the 
Sikhs  at  Ramnuggur. — Bloody  Repulse  of  the 
British. — Operations  of  Lord  Uougn  and  Shere 
Singh. — Preparations  on  both  sides  for  the  Bat- 
tle.— Battle  of  Chillianwallah. — Loud  Clamors 
ill  England,  and  Appointment  of  Sir  C.  Napier 
Commander-in-Chief. — Retreat  of  the  Sikhs  to- 
ward Gooierat,  and  their  Junction  with  Chuttur 
Singh. — llattle  of  Goojerat. — Glorious  Victory-  of 
the  British. — Great  Results  of  the  Victorj*,  and 
SuiTender  of  the  Sikhs. — ^The  Afghans  are  driven 
off,  and  Attock  taken.  —  Siege  of  Mooltan  re- 
newed.— Its  Capture  by  Storm. — Incorporation 
of  the  Pnnjaub  with  tlie  British  Empire. — Peace 
in  India  for  some  Years.— Great  pacific  Improve- 
ments of  the  East  India  Company  at  this  Period. 
— Great  Works  undertaken  by  Lord  Dalhousie. 
— Second  Burmese  War,  and  Capture  of  Marta- 
ban. — Storming  of  Rangoon.— Storming  of  Bas- 
sein. — Capture  of  Prome  and  Pegu. — Peace  with 
Burmah. — Annexation  of  Oude. — Grounds  as- 
si^ed  for  it — Reflections  on  these  Events. — 
what  of  the  Incorporation  of  Oude? — Picture  of 
the  Indian  Empire  at  this  Period. — Absence  of 
direct  Parllamentar}*  Government  the  Cause  of 
this. — Contemporary  Reflections  on  the  Fall  of 
the  East  India  Company. — Danger  of  direct  Gov- 
ernment of  ludia  bv  Britain. 


CHAPTER  L. 

FRAMCB  FROM  THB  VALl.  OF  LOUIS  PHILIPPK  IIT 
FEBRUARY  TO  THK  ELKCTION  OP  LO0I8  NAPO- 
LEON A8  PRESIDENT  OF  THB  ASSEMBLY  IN  1>E- 
C  EMBER,  1848. 

Political  Analogy  of  the  Revolutions  of  1830  and 
1848. — Discontent  which  the  Rule  of  the  middle 
Class  had  excited  in  France. — First  Acts  of  the 
Provisional  Government.  —  Disorders  around 
Paris. — Confusion  and  Pressure  at  the  H6tel  de 
Ville.-— Cares  of  the  Government. — Extreme  Dis- 
orders in  Paris. — Noble  Conduct  of  Lamartine  in 
regard  to  the  Drapeau  Rouge. — Institution  of  the 
Garde  Mobile  and  Volunteers. — Decrees  a^inst 
the  ex-Ministors,  and  other  Measures. — Reopen- 
ing of  the  Clubs,  Liberation  of  Prisoners,  Plant- 
ing of  Trees  of  Liberty,  and  F^te  of  March  6. — 
Prostration  of  Credit,  and  Formation  of  the 
Ateliers  Nation nux. — Formation  of  the  Ateliers 
Nationaux. — Who  was  responsible  for  them. — 
Share  which  Louis  Blanc  liad  in  them. — Real 
Principles  of  the  Socialists.— Louis  BIanc*s  real 
Fault. — Decisive  Answer  to  the  Socialist  Doc- 
trines.— Absence  of  religious  Jealousy  in  this 
Revolution. — Socialist  Demands  of  the  working 
Classes. — Acts  against  Free  Trade,  and  Expulsion 
of  English  Woricmcn  from  France. — Monetary 
and  commercial  Crisis,  and  Resignation  of  M. 
Goudchoux  as  Finance  Minister. — M.  Gamier 
Pag^  Minister.  Financial  State  of  the  Bank. — 
Suspension  of  cash  Payments. — Great  Eflects  of 
this  Change,  and  its  'Wisdom.— Eflects  of  this 
Measure,  and  its  Extension  to  the  provincial 
Banks. — Deplorable  State  of  the  public  Financea. 
— Indirect  Taxes  token  off*  by  the  Revolutionists, 
and  Imposition  of  45  per  Gent,  additional  on  the 
direct  Taxes. — Universal  Indignation  at  the  In- 
crease of  the  direct  Taxes. — Decree  convoking 
the  National  Assembly. — Assembly  postponed  to 
May  4,  and  Elections  to  March  2€. — Circular  of 
Ledru-Rollin  to  the  Electors. — Circular  of  M. 
Carnot,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. — Fresh 
Measures  of  Intimidation  of  the  Central  Govern- 
ment.— Abolition  of  the  Punishment  of  Death  in 
political  Cases. — Lamartine's  pacific  Circular  to 
foreign  States. — Lamartine's  Answer  to  the  Irisli 
Deputation. — Lamartine's  secret  Views  at  tliia 
Period. — Frightful  Disorders  in  Lyons  and  on 
the  Upper  Rhine. — Miseral>le  State  of  Lyons : 
Reception  of  the  Revolution  in  Algeria. — Ijedru- 
RoUin's  underhand  Attempt  to  revolutionise  Bcl- 
flium. — Counter-declarations  of  Lamartine  to  the 
roles.— Blilitar}'  Preparations  of  the  Provisional 
Government. — Suspension  of  cash  Payments  liy 
the  Savings-banks. — Rect^nition  of  the  fWncn 
Republic  b}'  America  and  Great  Britain. — K(v 
newed  violent  Circular  of  the  Mhiister  of  the  In- 
terior.— I  to  Terms.  —  Immense  Eflbrte  made  to 
control  the  Elections. — Decree  dissolving  the 
flank  Companies  of  the  National  Guard.— -t)em» 
onstration  on  March  16,  and  its  Failure. — Coun- 
ter-demonstration of  March  17. — ^Appearance  of 
the  Column  which  approached  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 
— Inter\Mew  of  the  Clubs  and  the  Government — 
Repulse  of  the  Requisition ists.  —  Elections  in 
Paris  and  the  Departments. — Preparations  for 
the  Revolt. — Fresh  Conspiracj'  against  Ledru- 
Rollin. — Measures  of  Lsmartine  and  Ledru-Rol- 
lin to  meet  the  Danger. — Preparations  of  Defeufio 
at  the  Hfltel  de  Ville. — Defeat  of  the  Insurrec- 
tion.— Disorders  at  Rouen  and  other  provincial 
Towns. — Grand  Review  in  Paris. — ^The TCIections. 
— First  Meeting  of  the  new  Assembly. — Lamar- 
tine's Speech  on  foret^  Aflfairs.— Appointment 
of  the  Executive  Commission. — Extreme  Discon- 
tent of  the  Socialists. — Division  between  the  As* 
sembly  and  the  Socialists. — Preparations  for  the 
Insurrection  of  May  15. — Dispersion  of  the  As- 
sembly b}'  the  Insurgents. — Scene  in  the  Assem- 
bly.—'New  Provisional  Government  appointed. 
-^'Measures  which  followed  the  Suppression  of 
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the  losanrection. — Subiequent  proceedings  of 
the  Asaembl  V. — Commencement  of  an  Agitation 
in  &TOC  of  Loala  Napoleon.  —  Increaaing  Con- 
senratism  of  the  Electors,  and  Weakness  of  the 
Government  —  Alarming  State  of  the  Finan- 
ces.— Steps  which  led  to  the  Insurrection. — 
Heasuros  against  the  Socialists,  and  general 
DUcontent  among  them. — Forces  on  both  sides. 
— Commencement  of  the  Insarreetion. — Prog- 
KS9  of  the  Insurrection. — Cavaignac's  Prepara- 
tions and  Plans  of  Action. — First  Combats,  and 
Appointment  of  Cuvaignao  as  Dictator. — Subse- 
quent Actions. — Further  Combats. — Storming  of 
the  Pantheon. — Murder  of  General  Brea,  and 
Storm  of  the  Barricades  on  the  left  of  the  Seine. 
— ^Attack,  on  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine. — Des- 
perate Resistance  which  ensued. — Heroism  and 
Death  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris. — Surrender  of 
the  Faabourg  St.  Antoiue,  and  Termination  of 
the  Insurrection.— Results  of  the  Conflict,  and 
Lasses  on  the  two  sides. — Atrocious  Cruelty  of 
the  Insurgents. — Deeds  of  HeroUm  on  the  part 
of  the  Troops. — Disturbances  in  the  Provinces, 
and  continued  Dictatorship  of  Cavaignac. — First 
Measures  of  the  Dictator  s  Government. — Con- 
clusions to  be  drawn  from  these  Events. — ^The 
Revolutionists  punished  each  other  for  their  Sins. 

CHAPTER  U. 

FEA!fCE  VROX  THE  COMMBNCXMBXT  OP  TflB  DIC- 
TATORSHIP OP  Cavaignac  to  thb   klkctiox 

OF  LOUIS    HAPOLKON — JONB   24  TO    DBCKMBKR 

10,  1848.  ■0- 

Extreme  Embarrassment  of  the  French  Finances. 
— Inquir}'  on  the  Revolts  of  May  and  June. — 
Violence  of  M.  Proudhon,  the  'next  Socialist 
Leader. — Reptessive  legislative  Measures. — >I. 
Goodchoux*s  Plan  for  assessing  Income  as  well 
as  Land. — Discussion  on  the  Constitution. — Ar- 
gument of  Lamartine  for  a  single  Chamber. — 
Answer  of  Odillon  Barrot. — Result  of  the  Debate. 
— Argument  in  Favor  of  an  Election  of  the  Pres- 
ident by  the  Chaml)er. — Raply  of  Lamartine. — 
Be.suit  of  the  Division  on  the  subject. — Adoption 
and  Proclamation  of  the  Constitution. — Surama- 
ly  of  it. — Renewed  but  abortive  club  Agitation. 
—Return  of  Louis  Napoleon,  and  his  Entry  into 
the  A^embh^ — Renewed  lianquet  Agitation. — 
Contest  of  Cavaignac  and  Louis  Napoleon  for  the 
Presidency. — Position  and  Views  of  General  Ca- 
vaignac.— Address  of  Cavaignac  to  the  Electors. 
— Louis  Napoleon's  Address.— Embarrassment 
from  the  Events  at  Rome. — Result  of  the  Elec- 
tion.— Results  of  the  Election  on  public  Men. — 
Appoinbnent  of  a  Ministry. — Deplorable  State  of 
the  Finances. — Failure  of  the  indirect  Taxes  and 
of  Imports. — ^The  Revolution  had  been  buried  in 
the  Grave  of  universal  Suflfrage. — Which  would 
not  be  the  case  in  Great  Britain. — Ireland  makes 
an  important  Specialty. 

CHAPTER  LIL 

HALT  FROX  THB  BRRAKIXO  OUT  07  THB  INSUR- 
RECTIOX  IN  JAMUAHY,  1848,  TO  THB  PBACK  BP^ 
T^VKKN  AUSTRIA  AND  SARDINIA  IN  AUGUST,  1849 
— PKBRUARV,  1848,  TO  AUGUST,  1849. 

SUte  of  Italy  in  the  S{)riDg  of  1848.— Proximate 
Causes  of  the  Revolution  m  Italy. — Effect  of  the 
Revolution  of  Paris  at  Rome  and  Venice. — Forces 
of  the  Austrians  in  Italy. — Biography  of  Marshal 
RidetBk\*. — His  Character. — General  Hess,  his 
Chief  of' the  Staff. — Feeling  in  Lombardy  on  the 
War  and  Austrian  Rule. — insurrection  at  Milan, 
and  Retreat  of  the  Austrians  from  tlience. — Final 
Victor^'  of  the  Insurgents. — Immense  Effects  of 
this  Victory  to  the  Insurgents.— Spread  of  the 
Insurrection,  and  Retreat  of  Ridetsky.to  the 
Miodo. — Forces  and  Movements  of  Charles  Al- 
bert.— Bioicraphy  and  Character  of  Charles  Al- 
bert,—  Revolution  and  civil  War  in  Sicily. — 


Bombardment  of  the  Citr,  and  Colioession  of  the 
Government.  —  Which  leads  to  increased  De- 
mands from  the  Insurgents. — The  King  of  Naples 
agrees  to  give  a  Constitution. — Spread  of  the 
Revolution  in  Sicily. — Defeat  of  the  Insurgents 
in  Naples  by  the  Swiss. — Dethronement  of  the 
King  of  Naples,  and  Election  of  the  Duke  of 
Genoa  as  King  of  Sicil v.— Desperate  Contest  at 
Messina. — Change  of  Slinistr}*  in  Rome. — The 
Pope  is  at  last  obliged  to  declare  War  against 
Austria.— Forces  at  the  Disposal  of  Charles  Al- 
bert.—  Other  Forces  of  the  Italian  League. — 
Radetsky's  Forces  and  Position.— Its  weak  Side, 
in  consequence  of  the  Insurrection  in  its  Rear. — 
Measures  to  recover  and  secure  the  Tyrol. — 
Measures  of  the  Provisional  Goveriunent' at  Mil- 
an.— First  Operations  on  the  Miucio.— Radetsky 
retires  behind  the  Adige. — Difficulties  of  Charles 
Albert's  Position. — Invasion  of  the  Tyrol  by  the 
free  Corps. — Total  Defeat  of  the  Expedition. — 
Charles  Albert's  Plan  of  Operations.  —  Com- 
mencement of  the  Attack. — Successful  Attack  on 
Pastrengo,  and  Retreat  of  the  Austrians  behind 
the  Adige. — Blockade  of  Peschicra  andMantua. — 
Unsuccessful  Attack  of  the  King  on  Rivoli. — Bat- 
tle of  Santa  Lucia. — Results  of  the  Battle,  and 
Views  of  botli  Parties.- Count  Nugent  and  the 
Army  of  Reserve  on  the  Isonzo.— Fall  of  Udine, 
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and  Defeat  of  General  Azarha. — ^Vigorous  Con- 
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Sib  Bobbbt  Fbbl,  who  was  noW)  by  a  con- 
J  corrence  of  parties,  and  the  expert- 

Chsneterof  enced  weakness  of  former  oovem- 
Six  R.  Peeu  ments,  again  eleTated  by  a  decisive 
**  ISSSS  majority  to  power,  was  one  of  those 
'*'"'^  men  who  have  been  so  varionsly 
painted  by  their  contemporaries,  and  so  differ- 
ently mirrored  by  their  actions,  that  their  real 
character  will  forever  remain  a  perplexing  enig- 
ma to  fntore  ages.  All  public  men,  whose  deeds 
have  left  a  permanent  impress  on  the  surface  of 
pablic  affairs,  are  of  course  represented  in  op- 
posite colors  by  party  writers  of  opposite  princi- 
ples ;  and  it  is  generally  from  a  comparison  of 
both,  as  from  the  conflicting  evidence  in  a  crim- 
inal trial,  that  the  verdict  <^  posterity  is  formed. 
But  in  Sir  R  Peel's  case  this 'ordinary  difficulty 
is  enhanced  by  the  singular  circumstance  that 
he  has  been  variously  represented,  not  only  by 
writers  of  different  parties,  but  by  writers  of  the 
same  party  at  different  times.  In  the  early  pe- 
riod of  his  career  he  was  the  chosen  champion 
of  the  Church  and  High  Tory  principles,  and  in 
a  similar  degree  the  object  of  obloquv  to  the 
Whigs;  in  his  late  years  he  was  a  still  greater 
object  of  laudation  to  the  Liberals  and  vitoperar- 
tion  to  the  Conservatives.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
whether,  prior  to  1829,  the  **  bigot  Peel"  was 
more  vehemently  denounced  by  the  Irish  Cath- 
olics and  English  Liberals  than  the  **  apostate 
Peel"  was,  after  1846,  by  his  early  friends  and 
supporters ;  while  the  blame  of  this  latter  party 
has  been  since  that  time  almost  drowned  in  the 
loud  and  impassioned  applause  of  the  ruling 
Liberal  majority  in  the  State. 

Ko  one  need  be  told  to  what  this  singular  and 
^         almost   unprecedented  clumge    of 
Canaesof      Opinion  in  both  the  parties  which 
thisdivenU  divide  the  country  has  been  owing. 
*''  Sir  R.  Peel,  at  different,  times  of  his 

fife,  was  not  only  actuated  by  opposite  princi- 
ples, but  he  was  a  different  man.  The  steady, 
uncompromising  opponent  of  Catholic  claims  be- 
came their  most  decided  and  successful  support- 
er; the  resolute  enemy  of  free  trade  in  com 
tamed  into  its  unqualified  advocate;  and  on 
both  occasions  he  everted  the  powers  with  which 
he  had  been  intrusted  by  those  hostile  to  the 
alteration  to  insure  its  unqualified  adoption. 
Changes  so  prodigious  occurring  in  one  so  high- 
ij  gi(tod,  and  wielding,  in  a  manner,  the  whole 
politica]  power  in  the  State,  excited  more  than 
the  ordinary  amount  of  political  enmity  and  an- 
You  IV.— A 


tagonism ;  they  engendered  a  feeling  of  disap- 
pointed expectation,  and  awakened  the  pangs 
of  betrayed  affection.  Confidence  not  only  in 
him,  but  in  all  public  men  of  the  age,  was 
shaken  by  so  flagrant  a  deviation  from  declared 
principles;  and  all  parties  —  even  those  most 
benefited  by  the  sudden  and  unexpected  con- 
version—concurred  in  the  melancholy  conclu- 
sion that  the  time  was  past  when  consistency 
of  political  conduct  was  to  be  expected  in  pub- 
lic men ;  that  frequency  of  change  had  produced 
its  usual  effect  in  destroying  fixity  of  purpose ; 
and  that  we  had  fallen  into  such  days  as  those 
when  a  Marlborough  was  elevated  to  the  height 
of  greatness  by  betraying  one  sovereign,  and 
Ney  suffered  the  death  of  a  traitor  for  attempt- 
ing to  betray  another. 

It  is  not  surprising,  when  the  circumstances 
of  these  two  memorable  oonvenions 
are  considered,  that  feelings-  of  this  ini|uu*Qe  of 
warm  and  impassioned  kind  should  theae  ez- 
have  arisen  in  the  party  which,  twice  ^me  opin. 
over,  saw  their  most  cherished  sys-  ^di!*" 
tem  of  poficy  overturned  by  their 
chosen  champion ;  but  a  calm  consideration  of 
the  case  must,  in  justice  to  Sir  R  Peel,  very 
materially  modify  these  opinions.  The  analogy 
seems,  at  first  sight,,  just  between  a  political 
chief  altering  his  policy  in  government  and  a 
general  betraying  his  sovereign  in  the  field  of 
battle;  but  in  reality  it  is  not  so.  There  is 
no  parallelism  between  the  situation  of  a  soldier 
and  a  statesman.  Fidelity  to  king  and  country 
will  admit  of  no  equivocation ;  but  adherence, 
under  changing  circumstances,  to  preconceived 
opinions,  so  far  from  being  always  a  politica} 
virtue,  may  often  be  the  greatest  political  fault, 
for  it  may  lead  to  public  ruin.  Prince  Polignac 
was  quite  consistent  through  life,  and,  as  such, 
he  most  command  the  respect  of  every  honora- 
ble mind ;  but  what  did  his  consistency  lead  to  ? 
A  great  ^neralis  not  he  who  always  ttfkea  the 
same  position,  but  he  who,  in  all  circumstances, 
takes  the  position  most  likely  to  be  attended  at 
the  time  with  success.  In  this  world  of  change, 
and  in  an  age  pre-eminently  distinguished  by  it, 
nndeviating  adherence  to  expressed  thought  is 
impoasible  in  a  statesman ;-  for  his-  power  being 
built  on  opinion,  he  must  go  with  that  opinion, 
or  it  will  be  immediately  shattered.  Consist- 
ency of  opinion  may  be  expected  in  an  author 
who  treats  of  past  events,  or  a  philosopher  who 
discourses  on  their  tendencies,,  for  they  address 
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themselves  to  fntnr^  ages,  when  the  immntable 
laws  of  nature  will  be  seen  to  have  been  unceas- 
ingly acting  in  the  mighty  maze ;  but  a  states- 
man, who  must  act  on  the  present,  can  only 
wield  power  by  means  of  the  multitude,  and  to 
do  so  with  effect  he  must  often  share  their  ver- 
satility. Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Burke  themselves 
changed :  the  former  was  at  first  a  parliament- 
ary reformer ;  the  latter,  in  early  life,  a  strenu- 
ous supporter  of  revolution  iii  America.  The 
real  reproach  against  Sir  R.  Peel  is,  not  that  he 
changed  his  views,  but  that  he  made  use  of  pow- 
er conferred  by  one  party  to  carry  through  the 
objects  of  their  opponents;  a  course  which, 
however  it  may  be  attended  with  success,  it  will 
be  no  easy  matter  for  his  warmest  panegyrists 
to  defend. 
It  is  commonly  said,  in  explanation  of  this 
4  tendency  to  change,  which  formed 

He  did  not  SO  remarkable  a  feature  in  his  char- 
wantpoiitie-  acter,  that  Sir  R.  Peel,  though  per- 
al  courage.  ^j^g^Hy  brave,  was  poUtically  timid ; 
that  he  entertained  a  nervous  dread  of  revolu- 
tion, and  that  the  moment  he  saw  a  course  of 
policy  was  likely^  be  attended  with  danger,  he 
relinquished  it,  and  passed  over,  with  all  his 
forces,  to  the  victorious  side.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  at  first  sight  this  seems  a  very  plaus- 
ible theory  to  explain  the  phenomenon.  But  a 
closer  examination  of  his  political  career  will 
show  that  it  too  is  erroneous,  and  that  a  want 
of  moral  courage  can  by  no  means  be  justly  im- 
puted as  a  failing  to  Sir  R.  Peel.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  frequently  exhibited  firmness  and  res- 
olution in  the  very  highest  degree,  both  in  ex- 
ternal and  internal  affi&irs.  Witness  his  noble 
conduct  on  learning  the  Afghanistan  disaster  in 
1841,  which,  after  a  calamity  unparalleled  since 
the  destruction  of  the  legions  of  Varus,  again 
chained  victory  to  the  British  standards  in  India; 
and  his  intrepid  self-sacrifice  to  what  he  deem> 
ed  the  good  of  his  country  in  the  emancipation 
of  the  Catholics  in  1829.  Even  his  crowning 
act  of  self-immolation,  when  he  repealed  the 
Com  Laws,  in  opposition  to  the  tenor  of  an  en- 
tire lifetime,  in  1846,  was  any  thing  but  an  in- 
dication of  political  weakness.  To  a  man  of  his 
sensitive  temperament  and  so  passionately  de- 
sirous of  preserving  the  lead  of  the  noble  party 
he  had  so  long  headed  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  averted  eye,  the  unretumed  pressure 
of  the  hand,  were  more  terrible  than  the  most 
signal  political  defeat ;  and  the  ambition  of  a 
lifetime  was  more  thoroughly  sacrificed  by  a 
change  which  necessarily  aUenated  the  wannest 
friends,  than  if  he  had  been  consigned,  like 
Strafford,  to  the  dungeon  and  the  scaffold.  But 
he  felt,  doubtless,  a  yet  nobler  ambition  than 
that  of  leading  a  party  or  ruling  an  empire. 
His  feeling  was 

"Th^appUtase  of  llst'nlng  aenates  to  command, 
The  threatB  <kfpain  and  ndn  to  de^nae. 
To  scatter  plenty  o*er  a  smiling  land. 
And  read  his  nist'ry  in  a  nation's  eyes.** 

Sir  Robert  Peel  was  not  a  man  of  original 
ft.  genius  or  inventive  thought :  there  is 
He  imd  no  not  a  singular  idee  mh'e  can  be  traced 
«f  S".*^F'  to  hi™  through  his  whole  career. 
:!:iVoti  ".Register,  register,  lister,"  was  not 
leader  of  his  own ;  he  borrowed  it  from  a  cele- 
thongbt.  brated  political  journal,  generally  in 
opposition  to  himself,  where  it  is  to  be  fonnd 


years  before  he  ever  gave  utterance  to  the  coun- 
sel.* His  mind  was  adoptive,  not  creative :  be 
was  the  mirror  of  the  age,  not  its  director :  his 
leading  ideas  and  principles  were  taken  from 
others.  In  monetary  affairs  he  only  elaborated 
the  ideas  of  Mr.  Horner  and  Mr.  Ricardo,  first 
enunciated  in  the  Bullion  Report.  In  support- 
ing the  Com  Laws  he  adopted  the  arguments 
of  Lord  Liverpool  and  Lord  Castlereagh  ;  in  as- 
sailing them,  thbse  of  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Cob- 
den.  It  was  the  same  with  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion: his  arguments,  admirable  on  both  sides, 
were  alternately  'adopted  from  those  of  Lord 
Liverpool  and  Mr.  Perceval,  of  Mr.  Canning 
and  Mr.  Plunkett  It  was  this  which  suggested 
to  Mr.  Disraeli  the  felicitous  expression  that 
his  mind  was  a  '*  huge  appropriation  clause** — 
a  phrase  which  so  perfectly  expressed  the  tnith 
that  it  became  a  household  word  in  every  part 
of  Great  Britain.  But  this  very  absence  of  a 
creative  mind,  or  original  thought,  only  render- 
ed him  more  powerful  and  successful  as  a  states- 
man, whose  infiuence  and  success  in  a  constitu- 
tional monarchy  must  always  be  built  upon  his 
measures  falling  in  with  the  opinions  of  the  ma- 
jority. These  opinions  are  generally  rorroed 
upon  the  great  of  a  former  generation,  not  the 
present ;  and  therefore  nothing  is,  in  a  popular 
community,  so  fatal  to  the  present  power  of  a 
statesman,  whatever  it  may  be  to  his  future 
fame,  as  conceiving  or  acting  upon  original 
ideas.  But  though  not  gifted  with  a  creative 
mind,  he  was  second  to  none  in  the  readiness 
with  which  he  embraced,  the  force  with  which 
he  worked  out,  and  the  ability  with  which  he 
enforce4t  the  arguments  of  others.  His  indus- 
try was  fhdefati^tble,  his  pdwers  of  research  vast, 
and  his  faculty  of  bringing  an  immense  mass  of 
facts  to  bear  upon  a  particular  view,  unrivaled 
even  in  the  days  of  Huskisson.  He  had  a 
prodigious  acquaintance  with  all  the  principal 
branches  of  our  trade  and  manufactures,  and 
was  often  able  to  correct  the  statements  or  in- 
form the  ignorance  of  the  veiy  persons  prncti> 
cally  engaged  in  them.  Like  all  men  of  a  ca^ 
pacious  and  powerful  mind,  he  was  gifted  with 
a  singularly  retentive  memory,  and  could  brinj? 
out  at  will  figures  and  details  on  subjects  which 
for  long  had  not  been  under  discussion,  to  the 
no  small  annoyance,  of  his  opponents,  who  were 
rarely  endowed  with  the  same  power  of  com- 
manding details,  and  bringing  them  forth  on 
the  proper  occasion.  Hansard's  Debates  were 
fttmiliar  to  him,  and  great  was  the  success  with 
which  he  often  turned  against  has  opponents  chat 
provoking  record  of  the  past.    These,  if  not  the 

T ' 

*  "  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  present  Toters  are, 
from  their  occupations  and  habits,  democntical,  and  vri': 
ever  oontlnae  so.  They  must  be  oiUvoUd^  or  the  consti- 
tution is  lost  The  mode  in  which  this  must  be  done  is 
obvious;  and  it  is  here  that  the  persevering  eflforts  of 
property  can  best  overcome  the  prodigious  aseendency 
which  the  Reform  Bill,  in  the  outset,  gave  to  the  reckless 
and  destitute  classes  of  the  community.    It  ib  in  tub 

RXOISTBATIOM  COITBTB  TUA.T  TUB  BATTLS  OV  TUB  C  OH- 

BTiTirnoH  IB  TO  BB  FovouT  Ain>  WON.  It  is  by  a  con- 
tinued, persevering,  and  skillful  exertion  there  that  edu- 
cation, worth,  and  property  may  regain  their  ascendency 
over  anarchy,  vice,  and  democracy.  By  a  proper  orgsn- 
isation  in  tnis  way  it  is  astonishing  what  may  be  done- 
It  is  thus,  and  thus  only,  that  the  balance  of  society  can 
be  restored  in  these  islands.*'— AtoeAwooifs  Mk^gazmtt 
let  May,  ISSfi,  vol.  xxzvil.  p.  818.  The  capitals  are  in 
the  original  Sir  R.  Peel's  speeches  to  the  aame  effect 
were  In  1887  and  1888. 
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hi^est  qualities  in  a  debater,  were  perhaps  the 
most  serviceable  in  the  reformed  Hoose  of  Ck>ni- 
mons,  composed  for  thd  most  part  of  practical 
men  who  had  worked  their  way  to  the  lead  in 
the  large  constitnencies,  and  who  were  less  lia- 
ble to  be  influenced  bj  bursts  of  eloquence  or  the 
flowers  of  rhetoric  than  by  a  simple  business-like 
statement  of  facts  connected  with,  or  material 
to,  the  leading  interests  which  their  constituen- 
cies expected  them  to^upport. 

His  style  of  eloquence  was  of  a  high,  but  not 
e.  '  of  the  highest  kind.  His  speeches 
HU  style  of  were  always  ftill  of  matter,  his  com- 
oratory.  mand  of  figures  immense,  and  the 
correctness  of  his  statements  of  facts  such  that 
his  most  inTeterate>opponent  was  never  able  to 
detect  him  in  an  error.  He  was  more  success- 
ful, however,  in  stating  his  own  case  than  in  re- 
futing that  of  his  opponents:  he  seldom  met  an 
argument  fairly :  he  rarely  tried  to  refiite,  often 
to  ridicole  his  opponent.  It  was  well  said  of  him 
by  an  accomplished  parhamentaiy  antagonist, 
that  he  drove  an  ezeeUent  pair,  but  rarely  put 
on  four  horses.  Hewas  an  accomplished  scholar, 
and  wta  first  brought  into  notice  by  taking  the 
highest  degrees  at  Oxford  both  in  classics  and 
mathematics.  But  though  he  retained  through 
Kfe  a  strong  partiality  for  the  studies  of  his 
youth,,  and  often  made  a  happy  use  of  classical 
allusions  and  quotations  in  Parliament,  his  mind 
was  not  sufficiently  ardent,  his  genius  not  suffi- 
ciently glowing,  to  inspire  him  with  the  vehe- 
ment feelings  which  are  the  soul  of  the  highest 
style  of  eloquence.  **  Thoughts  that  breathe 
and  words  that  bum'*  seldom  occurred  to  his 
eafatt  and  practical  mind.  He  was  an  admirable 
debater ;  and,  from  his  thorough  command  of 
every  subject  to  which  he  applied  his  powers,  he 
never  failed  to  rouse  the  attention  of  his  hearers, 
and  acquired  at  length  the  command,  to  an  ex- 
traordinary extent,  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
But  though  always  sagacious  and  weightyin  the 
arguments  he  adduced,  he  had  none  of  the  earn- 
estness which  springs  from  strong  internal  con- 
viction, and  still  less  of  that,  the  highest  of  all, 
which  flows  from  originality  or  fire  of  conception. 

His  name  is  so  indissolubly  connected  with 
J  the  two  great  changes  which  he  was 

Hlsadmin^  mainly  instrumental  in  efibcting,  that 
htntlve  his  merits  in  an  inferior  department 
***""■■  of  the  public  service  are  in  a  great 
measore  forgotten.  But  in  the  domestic  admin- 
istration oi  the  empire  his  merits  were  of  the 
very  highest  kind.  As  Home  Secretary,  during 
the  many  years  he  held  that  important  office, 
his  conduct  was  in  the  truest  sense  upright  and 
meritorious.  Patient  and  laborions,  conscien- 
tions  in  the  conception  of  duty,  and  unwearied 
m  its  discharge,  he  was  always  at  his  post,  and 
devoted  Uie  powers  of  an  active  and  vigorous 
mind  to  the  investigation  of  the  numerous  mat- 
•Cers  of  public  and  private  interest  which  were 
then  subniitted  to  his  consideration.  He  took 
upon  himself  the  dn^  of  both  counsel  and  judge 
in^he  melancholy  cases  then  unhappily  so  fre- 
quent, when  the  life  of  a  criminal  was  referred 
to  the  mercy  of  the  Crown  and  the  decision  of 
the  Home  Secretary.  The  improvements  he 
introduced  into  the  Irish  police  were  so  great 
that  he  may  be  said  to  have  been  its  founder ; 
ind  it  was  under  his  direction  that  it  became 
what  it  now  is,  one  of  the  finest  bodies  of  men. 


and  beyond  all  qnestion  the  finest  civil  force 
that  exists  in  the  world.  The  metropolis  owes 
to  him  the  admirable  mounted  and  foot  police 
to  which  its  tranquillity  and  safety  in  recent 
times  htfve  been  so  much  indebted.  Nor  werd 
his  exertions  confined  merely  ip  administrative 
ameliorations.  In  the  modification  of  our  crim- 
inal code  he  eagerly  adopted,  and  judiciously 
carried  into  practice,  the  views  of  Romilly  and 
Mackintosh ;  and  it  is  owing  to  his  effortsf  in  a 
great  degree,  that  the  severity  of  the  penal  law 
has  been  so  much  modified  that,  for  above  ten 
years,  no  man  has  been  executed  in  Great  Brit- 
ain save  for  willful  and  cold-blooded  murder. 
Happy  would  it  have  been  if  his  sagacious  and 
practical  mind  had  been  turned  with  equal  earn- 
estness to  the  great  questions  of  secondary  pun- 
ishments, and  the  removal  of  the  difficulties  with 
which  the  practical  operation  of  the  only  efiect- 
ual  one — ^transportation — has  come  to  be  sur- 
rounded ! 

One  great  and  lasting  benefit  has  been  con- 
ferred by  Sir  Robert  Peel  on  his  ^ 
country,  which  even  the  strongest  oreat  merit 
of  his  opponents  will,  at  this  dis-  or  his  oppoil> 
tance  of  time,  be  willing  to  admit.  ^  *•  »•- 
This  was  the  glorious  stand  he  made  "^ 
against  the  flood  of  revolution  when  the  Reform 
Bill  was  under  discussion^  and  during  the  years 
which  immediately  followed  its  adoption.  That 
the  Whig  leaders  were  then  as  much  alarmed 
as  the  Conservatives  at  the  strength  of  the  pas- 
sion which  they  had  evoked  in  the  country,  is 
evident  from  Lord  Brougham's  words,  that,  in 
dissolving  Pariiament  in  April,  1881,  they  felt 
as  if  they  were  spanning  a  fiery  gulf  on  a  rib  of 
steel,  and  the  undoubted  fact  that  Earl  Grey 
was  precipitated  from  power  in  1884,  because, 
after  the  bill  was  passed,  he  set  himself  to  op- 
pose the  ulterior  designs  of  his  extreme  sup-  f 
porters.  But  had  it  not  been  for  the  steadiness, 
courage,  and  ability  with  which,  during  those 
critical  years.  Sir  Robert  Peel  conducted  the 
Opposition,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  all 
Earl  Grey's  efibrts  to  moderate  the  storm  would 
have  been  unavailing,  and  that  1882  would  have 
been  to  England  what  1789  had  been  to  France. 
It  was  owing  to  the  extreme  wisdom  and  abilily 
of  his  conduct  on  that  ocaision  that  the  most* 
precious  of  all  objects  in  withstanding  a  move- 
ment— time — ^was  gained,  and  that,  before  irrev- 
ocable changes  had  been  made,  the  nation  had 
in  some  degree  recovered  from  its  delusions, 
and  the  passion  for  organic  change  had  been 
sobered  down  into  the  safer  desire  for  practical 
ameliorations.  And  though  he  failed  in  retain- 
ing power  when  it  was  conferred  upon  him  in 
1835,  yet  his  administration,  short  as  it  was, 
was  attended  with  the  most  important  effects ; 
for  it  increased  the  Opposition  in  the  House  of 
Commons  from  100  to  800,  again  raised  the 
House  of  Lords  from  the  dust  to  its  legitimate 
functions,  and,  after  a  rude  shock,  restored  the 
constitution  in  some  degree  to  its  former  equili- 
brium. 

The  anomalies  in  Sir  Robert  Peel's  political 
career  have  been  so  extraordinazy,         . 
that  many  have  sought  an  explana-  Ambition 
tion  of  them  in  the  supposition  that  wm  not  the 
he  was  throughout  life  actuated  by  **""*.?.(  **^ 
an  excessive    ambition,  nourished  of^nclpie. 
early  in  life  by  his  father,  who  laid 
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ont  for  him  from  the  first  the  Bitnation  of  prime 
minister,  and  increased  subsequently  by  his  ex- 
traordinaiy  and  long-continued  sway  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  This  it  was,  it  is  said, 
•which  led  to  his  change  of  principle :  «he  could 
not  endure  the  monotony  of  a  private  station, 
and  when  no  other  means  of  grasping  or  retain- 
ing power  remained,  he  sought  to  eifect  it  by  a 
sacrifice  of  consistency.  An  attentive  consider- 
ation of  his  career,  hqwever,  must  convince  every 
impartial  person  that  this  is  by  no  means  the 
true  solution  of  the  difficulty.  On  the  contraxy, 
bad  he  been  actuated  by  personal  feelings  or 
political  ambition,  his  conduct  on  the  most  im- 
portant occasions  of  his  life  would  have  been 
the  reverse  of  what  it  actually  was.  Had  he 
chosen  to  bid  for  popularity,  instead  of  sacrific- 
ing it  by  opposing  Reform,  he  would  have  been 
carried  forward  to  power  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  people,  and  attained  a  position,  in  1833,  as 
commanding  as  the  great  commoner  who,  in  the 
middle  of  the  preceding  century,  supplanted 
the  effete  Whig  aristocracy.  His  matchless  skill 
in  discerning  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  observ- 
ing the  tendencies  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
told  him,  from  the  firsts  that  he  was  not  paving 
but  barring  the  road  to  power,  by  his  unexpected 
conversions  in  1829  and  1846.  He  said,  with 
truth,  in  his  posthumous  memoirs,  that  if  he 
had  been  actuated  by  the  love  of  power,  not  the 
love  of  hb  country,  he  would  have  either  re- 
tained the^ permanent  lead  of  one  party,  by 
steadily  adhering  to  its  principles,  or  acquired 
the  direction  of  the  other,  by  frankly  adopting 
its  views,  and  not  sacrificed  both  by  a  conduct 
which  secured  to  him  the  confidence  of  neither. 
The  truth  appears  to  be,  that  he  was  through- 
^0  out,  and  in  all  his  changes,  actuated 
Beal  ezpla-    by  a  sincere  and  disinterested  desire 

.nation  of  his  for  the  good  of  his  countiy ;  but  that 
conduct.  Q^jg  unhappy  mistake,  into  which  he 
had  been  led,  in  the  outset  of  his  career,  by  his 
adoption  of  the  views  of  others,  rendered  him, 
on  the  most  momentous  occasions,  either  blind 
to  what  that  good  realty  was,  or  timorous  in  as- 
serting his  own  views  regarding  it.  Without 
the  advantages  of  ancient  descent  or  aristocratic 
connections,  and  the  son  of  one  who  had  been 

"the  architect  of  histown  fortune,  he  was  na£u- 
rally  inclined  to  regard  with  favor  that  mercan- 
tile* interest  to  which  his  greatness  had  been 
owning.  It  would  be  going  too  far  to  assert,  as 
Gibbon  did  of  Mr.  Fox,  that  ''his  inmost  soul 
was  tinged  with  democracy  ;*'  for  no  man  was 
inspired  from  principle  with  a  more  profound 
respect  for  the  civil  institutions  of  his  country. 
But  .this  was  the  conriction  of  reason,  it  was  not 
the  bent  of  inclination.  It  is  certain  that  from 
early  youth  he  was  inclined  to  Liberal  opinions, 
and  that  it  was  a  knowledge  of  that  which  in- 
duced his  father,  who  was  a  stanch  Tory  of  the 
old  school,  to  throw  him  so  early  into  public 
life,  in  hopes  that,  when  in  harness,  he  would 
wax  warm  in  the  contest  on  his  own  side.* 

'  *  "  Une  anecdote  que  Je  tlens  de  bonne  eonree  don- 
neralt  lien  de  penaer  quHl  ^it,  depnis  lonctempi  et  per 
nature,  placi  eiir  U  pente^^  laqnelle  il  odda,  quand  de 
consenrateur  obetlnA  II  devlnt  ardent  reformatear.  On 
dit  qu'en  ISOO,  lonqn'U  antra  dana  la  Chambre  dee  Gom- 
munea,  eon  p6re,  le  vlenx  Sir  R.  Peel,  alia  trouver  Lord 
Liverpool,  et  Ini  dit:  'Mon  file  eat,  aojea-en  aftr,  tm 
ieune  bomnie  doa6  de  talena  rarea,  et  qui  Jonera  un  rAle 
important    Mala  Je  le  oonnala  Men ;  cu  /ond,  «m  pen- 


This  tendency,  unavoidaMo  in  one  situated  as 
he  was,  was  unfortunately  greatly  increased  by 
his  early  connection  with  the  rising  school  of 
the  political  economists,  whose  opinions  on  the 
all-important  matter  of  monetary  policy  had 
been  recorded  in  the  memorable  Bullion  Report 
of  1810.  The  leaders  of  this  school,  Mr.  Hor- 
ner and  Mr.  Ricardo,  obtained  on  these  subjects 
the  entire  direction  of  his  mind ;  and  it  is  to 
their  influence  that  the  parts  of  his  career  which 
otherwise  would  seem  mexplicable  are  chiefly 
to  be  ascribed.  For  good  or  for  evil,  they 
stamped  their  impress  upon  his  mind ;  and  his 
subsequent  career  bore  indelible  marks  of  their 
influence. 

He  had  been  nominated  chairman  of  the  Bul- 
lion Committee  of  1819  by  Lord  n. 
Liverpool,  to  form  a  chock  upon  His  Tieva  on 
the  extreme  views  of  Mr.  Ricardo  "»«  Currcncr. 
and  the  Economists;  but  he  soon  was  either 
convinced  by  their  arguments,  or  fell  a  prey  to 
their  seductions.  He  disdained  lucre  for  him- 
self or  his  relations,  but  he  worshiped  it  with 
devout  devotion  for  his  country.  He  thought 
the  country  never  could  be  in  danger  when  ita 
monetary  state  was  sound,  and  that  that  de- 
pended entirely  on  the  retention  of  gold  by  the 
Bank  of  England.  He  measured  the  public 
streQgth  by  the  number  of  sovereigns  in  it« 
vaults ;  private  influence,  in  a  great  d^^ee,  by 
the  magnitude  of  balances  with  bankers.  In 
gold  he  saw  the  only  solid  and  imperishable 
condensation  of  wealth,  in  realized  capital  tho 
only  secure  foundation  for  future  progress  or 
accumulation.  He  never  could  believe  that  the 
nation  was  other  than  prosperous  if  the  Bank 
had  fifteen  millions'  worth  of  gold  in  its  coflers. 
He  deemed  every  attempt  to  create  or  augment 
wealth  hazardous  and  delusive  which  was  not 
based  upon  the  interest  of  its  moneyed  capital, 
every  measure  expedient  which  went  to  aug- 
ment the  solid  metallic  treasures  of  the  nation. 
To  that  unhappy  conviction  the  most  fatal  er- 
rors of  his  career  may  be  distinctly  traced.  He 
lived  in  the  perpetual  dread  of  the  nation  being 
broken  down,  and  public  ruin  induced,  either 
by  the  draining  away  the  gold,  which  would. 
stan-e  industry,  or  bv  the  issue  of  assignats  to 
supply  their  place,  which  would  extinguish  cap- 
ital. The  memory  of  1825,  when  the  bullion  in 
the  Bank  was  reduced  to  a  million,  and  public 
bankruptcy  was  avoided  only  by  the  issue  of  two 
millions  of  old  notes ;  of  the  dreary  years  from 
1838  to  1842,  when  suffering  met  him  on  every 
side,  and  the  memory  of  which,  he  himself  said, 
^*  would  nerer  be  erased  from  his  mind,"  were 
perpetually  present  to  his  recollection.  The 
cry  '^  To  stop  the  Duke,  go  for  gold,'*  continual- 
ly resoundea  in  his  ears. 

When  once  this  key  to  his  political  conduct  is 
seized,  it  affords  a  satisfactory  ex-         ^^ 
planation  of  his  whole  political  ca^  Explanation* 
reer.    He  was  truly  and  sincerely  tbos  afforded 
patriotic,  and  actuated  on  every  oc-  jf  ^IJJP?"'**' 
casioh  by  nothing  but  a  regard  for  • 

what  he  deemed  the  puUic  good;   but   he, 

eAonte  Mfii  Whifjn;  el  noua  ne  Vengageons  paa  prompto- 
ment  dana  noa  range,  il  none  6obappera.  Mettez-le  dana 
lea  aifiiirea;  il  vous  aervira  bien ;  mais  il  faut  aana  tardrr 
TouB  emparer  de  lui.*  Lord  Liverpool  obaerva  le  iila,  i***- 
eonnut  eon  m^rite,  et  KUivit  le  codmU  dn  pere."— >Gin- 
soT,  £Vr/LiVeI,p.84S. 
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nevertheless,  acted  on  many  in  direet  opposi- 
tion to  it,  from  the  unhappy  delusion  under 
which  he  labored  in  regard  to  guarding  the 
treasures  of  the  Bank  of  England.     He  was 
courageous,  both  personally  and  politically,  for 
himself,  but  timorous  for  his  country.    It  is  no 
wonder  he  was  so ;  for  he  had  placed  it  on  the 
unstable  equilibrium,  and  any  considerable  con- 
cussion might  overturn  at  once  the  whole  fabric. 
His  practical  sagacity  led  him  clearly  to  see 
that  any  serious  internal  convulsion,  and  even 
the  most  inconsiderable  foreign  war,  would  lead 
to  such  a  run  on  the  Bank  as  would,  in  all  prob- 
alnlity,  prove  fatal  to  that  establishment,  and 
with  it  entirely  unhinge  public  credit,  and  ren- 
der destitute  millions  of  starving  workmen.    It 
was  to  avert  this  catastrophe  that  all  his  meas- 
ures were  directed.    For  this  it  was  that  he 
emancipated  the  Catholics  in  1829,  to  postpone 
rebellion  in  Ireland,  and  surrendered  Maine,  by 
the  Ashburton  capitulation,  in  1842,  to  avoid  a 
rupture  with  America,  and  abandoned  the  Com 
Laws,  in  1846,  to  render  England  the  great  em- 
porium of  com  throughout  the  worid,  and  there- 
by prevent  the  drain  which  so  nearly  proved  fa- 
tal to  the  Bank  in  1889.    His  monetary  bill  of 
1844  was  intended  to  lay  speculation  in  irons, 
and  po  prevent  the  drain  upon  the  metallic 
treasures  of  the  nation,  which  indulgence  in  it 
to  excess  never  failed  to-  occasion.     That  his 
apprehensions  were  well  founded  the  event  has 
decisively  proved ;  the  only  thing  to  be  wonder- 
ed at  is  that  he  did  not  perceive  that  the  dan- 
ger was  entirely  of  his  own  creation,  by  having 
rendered  public  credit  dependent  on  the  reten- 
tion of  gold,  and  that  the  measures  he  intend- 
ed to  avert  were  the  greatest  possible  aggrava- 
tion of  the  evil. 
In  private  life  Sir  Robert's  character  waa  al- 
ia       together  unexceptionable.     Inherit- 
Hlschar&e.  ing  from  his  father,  the  first  baro- 
terin  pri-    net,  who  made  the  fortune,  immense 
vateiife.      wealth,  he  made  a  noble  use  of  it. 
Simple  and  unostentatious  in  his  habits,  his 
Castes  were  refined,  and  he  expended  largely 
in  the  encouragement  of  the  arts  which  elevate 
the  mind  and  purify  the  taste.    A  kind  and  af- 
fectionate husband,  a  liberal  father,  he  never  de- 
viated from  correctness  either  in  conduct  or  de-> 
coruni,  and  his  bitterest  political  enemies  (and 
Bo  man  laterally  had  more)  were  unable  to  find 
one  blot  in  his  escutcheon,  so  far  as  domestic 
relations  were  concerned.    He  was  by  nature 
afilicted  with  a  most  violent  temper,  and  his  fits 
of  anger,  when  a  young  man,  were  so  violent 
that  he  used,  when  they  came  on,  to  shut  him- 
self up  alone  till  the  dark  fit  was  over.    By  de- 
grees, however,  he  obtained  the  mastery  of  this 
infirmity,  and  this  at  length  so  effectually  that 
he  pa^ed  with  the  world,  at  a  distance,  as  a 
man  of  a  singularly  cold  and  phlegmatic  tem- 
perament.    He  had  all  the  contempt  for  rank, 
merely  as  such,  which  so  often  accompanies 
strong  intellectual  powers ;  and  he  showed  this 
not  only  through  his  entire  life,  but  in  his  in- 
junctions to  his  family  after  his  death.    He  de- 
dined  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Peers  in  1835, 
when  offered  by  William  IV. ;  he  respectfully 
refused  the  Crarter  when  tendered  to  him,  in 
1846,  by  Qneen  Victoria ;  and  in  his  testanient 
he  solemnly  enjoined  his  family  never  to  accept 
honors  im  his  services  to  his  oonntiy,  whatever 


they  might  do  for  their  own.  Faithful  to  his 
injunctions.  Lady  Peel,  after  his  death,  declined 
a  peerage  in  her  own  right,  pressed  upon  her  by 
the  Queen.  Reserved  in  his  nature,  and  un- 
communicative in  his  habits,  he  did  not  seek  to 
shine  in  gendral  society,  and  perhaps  was  not 
BO  well  qualified  as  many  inferior  men  for  such 
displays ;  but  in  a  select  circle  of  a  few,  with 
whom  he  was  intimate,  the  conversation  of  no 
one  was  more  charming.  There  was  a  certain 
refoitte,  however,  maintained  with  those  for 
whom  he  had  the  greatest  regard;  he  did  not, 
like  Mr.  Canning,  unbosom  himself  in  the  most 
unguarded  moments ;  like  Mr.  Pitt,  i  cuizot, 
he  had  many  followeis,  but  few  strRPeeU 
friends.**  9b0,d6l. 

The  resignation  of  Ministers  had  been  so  long 
foreseen  that  Sir  R.  Peel's  arrange-  i^ 
ments  were  complete  before  it  took  Tormation 
place,  and  the  new  Cabinet  was  an-  jf,*^*  "•^ 
nounced  in  a  few  days.  It  presented  ministry. 
a  formidable  avay  of  talent,  as,  in  addition  to 
nearly  all  the  members  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton's Ministry,  Lord  Stanley  and  Sir  James 
Qraham,  who  had  receded  from  the  ranks  of 
the  Whigs,  were  included  in  it.  Sir  R.  Peel, 
of  course,  was  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury ;  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  had,  at  his  desire,  a  seat  in 
the  Cabinet  without  any  office,  save  that  of  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, attached  to  it.  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst  resumed  his  seat  on  the  Woolsack.  Mr. 
Gonlburn  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
Sir  James  Graham  was  Home  Secretary ;  the 
Earl  of  Aberdeen,  Foreign ;  and  Lord  Stanley, 
Colonial.  Lord  Haddington  was  Fiist  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty ;  and  Lord  Ellenborongh,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Control.  The  Cabinet  ex- 
hibited, upon  the  whole,  a  splendid  array  of  tal- 
ent, and,  what  was  of  more  importance-  to  the 
countiy,  an  adequate  intermixture  of  business 
habits  and  practical  acquaintance  with  afiairs ; 
although  many  doubted  whether  each  was  in 
his  proper  place,  and  whether  a  transposition 
might  not  be  made  with  benefit  to  the  public 
service.  In  particular,  Mr.  Goulbum  seemed 
hardly  adequate  to  the  arduous  duties  of  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer;   and  Lord  Stanley, 

*  The  following  charming  pietnre  of  Sir  R  Peel  in  Iits 
&mily  circle  at  Drajton  Manor  ia  fhmi  the  hand  of  no 
common  man,  and  no  ordinary  obsenrer:  **Dan8  Tan- 
tomue  de  1S18,"  mys  H.  Guizot,  **  je  Tig  Sir  Robert  Peel 
au  oeln  de  sa  famille,  et  au  milieu  de  la  population  de 
aes  tenrea.  Lady  Peel,  encore  belle,  pasaionn^ment  et 
modestement  devouee  i  son  mart ;  one  flUe  diamiante, 
mari j«  depuis  &  nn  fiU  de  Lord  Camoya ;  troia  dee  fila 
de  Sir  Robert,  Tun  eapltaine  de  vataaeau,  d^Jit  renomm^ 

gar  le  plua  brilliant  courage ;  Tautro  qui  venait  de  d^ 
uteravee  Ruco^a  dans  la  Ckanibre  dee  Communes;  Is 
trolBiftme  encore  Uvr6  h  sea  ^tudea.  Sur  les  domaines, 
de  nombrenx  et  heureux  fermien,  parml  leequels  un  dee 
trbrcM  de  Six  Robert,  que  avalt  prefer^  la  vie  agricole  k 
toute  autre  earriere;  de  grands  travaux  d'am^HorattoQ 
mrale,  surtout  de  drainage,  que  Sir  Robert  suivait  d« 
prfts,  et  noua  ddmontrait  fitrec  une  eonnidssance  pricise 
des  detaila  Beile  existence  domectique,  grande,  sim- 
ple, blen  ordonne  avec  largeur;  dans  rinterlenr  de  la 
malson  nne  gravity  affectneuae,  roolns  anim^,  moins  ex- 
pansive, moins  douce  que  ne  le  d^sirent  et  ne  le  eoro- 
portent  nos  moeurs;  les  souvenirs  politlques  eonsaerds 
par  une  galerie  des  portraits,  la  plnpart  contemporaina, 
soit  lea  coUdgnes  de  Sir  Robert  daas  le  Ctouvemement, 
Boit  les  hommes  distingu^s  avec  leaqnela  11  avalt  en  des 
relations.  Horn  de  lajnaison,  entre  le  propri^tafre  et  la 
population  enrironnante,  one  grande  dlsfanoe,  marquee 
dans  les  mani^re^  mais  combine  par  dea  rapports  fr^ 
qnents,  plains  d*6qu!td  et  de  bienveillance  de  la  part  de 
Kup6rienr,  sans  apparence  d*eDvie  ni  de  servility  chez  les 
inforieara."— Giri20T,  Sir  R.  PM.  p.  817-41& 
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notwithstanding  his  great  ahilities,  was  not  pe- 
culiarly versed  in  colonial  affairs ;  but  so  great 
was  the  ascendency  of  Sir  R.  Feel  over  his  col- 
leagues, that  it  was  trusted  his  master  mind 
would  pervade  every  department.  No  difficulty 
was  now  experienced  with  the  Ladies  of  the 
Household.  The  Queen,  pelding  to  her  own 
matured  sense  and  the  necessities  of  a  constitu- 
tional monarchy,  parted  in  silence  and  sorrow 
from  her  old  and  confidential  friends ;  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Duchess  of  Buccleuch  as  Mis- 
tress of  the  Robes  led  to  the  pleasing  hope  that 
they  might  be  succeeded  by  others  not  less  trust- 
worthy and  acceptable  to  her  Majesty.  The  new 
J  .  jj  Ministers,  especially  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
184l"i99f*  lington  and  Sir  R.  Peel,  were  loudly 
fiO0:'Marti-  cheered  when  they  drove  up  to  the 
4"a."4TO  palace  to  kiss  hands  on  their  appoint- 
*^  •  ■  ment  to  their  respective  offices.^* 
If  the  new  Ministry  were  strong  in  their  tal- 
^g  ents,  their  aristocratic  connections, 

ImmensQ  dif-  and  the  popular  fwfor  they  enjoy- 
flcaltlMof  the  ed,  they  had  need  of  all  their  ad- 
If^VZ*!**^'"  vantages ;  for  never  did  men  ad- 
venture  upon  a  more  difficult  un- 
dertaking, nor  a  more  arduous  task  await  any 

*  CABiirvr  AND  ornK^  ApFOXzrriiXNTS. 

Cabinet 
Dake  of  Wellington. 

First  Lord  of  the  Treasury Sir  S.  Peel. 

I/>rd  Chancellor Lord  Lyndhant 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. . .  .Mr.  Goulbura. 

President  of  tlie  Council Lord  Whamdiffe. 

Privy  Seal Duke  of  Buckingham. 

Home  Secretary Sir  James  Graham. 

Foreign  SecreUry Earl  of  Abenleen. 

Colonial  Secretaj^r Lord  Stanley. 

First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty Lord  Haddington. 

^oK"!.''!^^?r.'^.'f.':?°:}  ^^  EUcnborough. 
?r«Mueni  of  the  Board  of  Trade. Earl  of  Ripon. 

Secretary  at  War Sir  H.  Hardinge. 

Treasurer  of  the  Navy Sir  E.  KnatchbuU. 

Jfot  in  the  Cabinet, 
Postmaster-General Lord  Lowther. 

'^iter''.'.  .!*I^  ?!^^!. .!!}  ^^  G-  Somersei 

Woods  and  Forests Earl  of  Lincoln. 

Haster-General  of  the  Ordnance. Sir  G.  Murray. 

Master  of  the  Mint W.  £.  Gladstone. 

Secretary  to  the  Admiralty . . . .  .Hon.  Sidney  Herbert 
Joint  Secretaries  of  the  Treas-  (Sir  O.  Clerk. 

ury ISir  T.  Freemantle. 

Secretaries  of  the  Board  of  JHon.  W.  Baring. 

Control \j,E.  Tennant. 

Home  Under-Secretary C.  M.  Sutton. 

Foreign  Under-Secretary Lord  Canning. 

Colonial  Under-Secretary  .......  G.  W.  Hope, 

fAlexander  Pringle. 

Lords  of  the  Treasury J  j!*  YolJJgf* 

J*.  Milnes  Gaskill. 

•^ir  W.  Gage. 

Sir  G.  Seymonr. 

Hon.  Captain  Gordon. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Corry. 
Store-Keeper  of  the  Ordnaaoe. .  TJ.  R.  Bonham. 
Clerk  of  the  Ordnance Captain  Boldero, 

*SnJo?.^!°!~! .?! .?.!  .^.'^:}  ^^^'~»  Jonathan  PeeL 
Attomey'-Goneral  !'.!!*.'.'.!!!!!..  Sir  F.  Pollock. 

Solicitor-General Sir  W.  Folletfe, 

Jndge- Ad vocate Dr.  MichoL 

Governor-General  of  Canada. . .  .Sir  C.  Bagot 

Lord  Advocate  for  Scotland Sir  W.  Rae. 

BoUdtor-General D.  M'Nelll. 

Lord- Lieutenant  of  Ireland Earl  De  Grey. 

Lord-Cbanoellor Sir  E.  Sugden. 

Chief-Secretary Lord  Elliot 

Attorney-General Mr.  Blaekbnm. 

Solicitor-General Mr.  Sergeant  Jaduon. 

^ilfifi.  Beg,,  iUU  P-  IWy  SOd 
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government.  It  was  difficult  to  say  whether 
without  or  within  the  prospects  of  the  country 
were  most  gloomy— whether  foreign  or  domes- 
tic affairs  called  most  loudly  for  immediate  at- 
tention. The  aspect  of  the  continent  of  Europe 
was  threatening  in  the  extreme.  Russia,  which 
by  the  treaty  of  13th  March,  1841,  had  acquired 
the  absolute  conmiand  of  Turkey,  by  the  ships 
of  all  other  nations  being  excluded  from  the 
Black  Sea,  had  come  to  the  very  verge  of  a  war 
with  Great  Britain,  in  consequence  of  the  siege 
of  Herat  and  the  struggle  for  the  central  mount- 
ains of  Afghanistan.  France,  whose  alliance 
with  England  had  for  the  last  ten  years  mainly 
contributed  to  the  peace  of  Europe,  had  been 
alienated  beyond  redemption  by  the  settlement 
of  the  Eastern  Question  without  her  interven- 
tion, and  the  defiance  to  her  arms  by  the  bom« 
bardment  of  Beyrout  and  Acre.  Upon  Spain, 
distracted  by  a  savaise  and  relentless  civil  war 
but  recently  extinguished,  no  reliance  whatever 
could  be  placed;  and  the  Liberal  government 
of  Portugal  was  only  upheld  by  the  constant 
presence  of  a  British  fleet  in  the  Tagns.  Aus- 
tria, though  united  with  England  on  the  East- 
em  Question,  and  a  party  to  the  attack  on  Acre, 
was  too  nervous  about  the  popular  tendencies  of 
the  British  government,  and  the  frightful  civil 
war  it  had  kept  alive  in  the  Peninsula,  not  to 
keep  aloof  on  questions  of  general  politics. 
The  rebellion  in  Canada  had  been  only  recent- 
ly suppressed,  and  a  lai^e  force  was  still  re- 
quired to  restrain  its  angry  spirits ;  the  West 
India  colonies,  steeped  in  ruin  from  the  effects 
of  negro  emancipation,  were  only  restrained  by 
absolute  impotence  from  breaking  into  open  re- 
volt ;  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  threatened 
by  the  ceaseless  hostility  of  tile  Cafires,  and  al« 
most  stripped  of  the  doubtful  support  of  the 
Boors ;  and  India,  involved  in  a  perilous  distant 
warfare  in  the  noountains  of  Afghanistan,  was 
on  the  verge  of  the  greatest  milita^  disaster  re- 
corded in  British  annals.  To  complete  the 
whole,  England  had  got  involved  in  a  serious 
war  with  the  Chinese  Empire,  carried  on  at  an 
immense  distance  and  at  an  enormous  expense, 
in  which  ultimate  success  was  doubtful  and  pres- 
ent cost  certain,  and  which,  in  the  most  favor^ 
able  view,  promised  no  successful  results  but  at 
a  vast  expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure. 

Fearfully  as  the  horizon  was  overcast  in  ev- 
ery direction  in  external  relations,  ^^ 
the  prospect  was  still  more  alanning  gtm  dark- 
in  internal  afiairs;  and  in  truth  it  er  prospect 
was  the  national  weakness  at  home  *"  in*«n>»l 
which  rendered  so  formidable  the 
dangers  which  threatened  the  State  abroad. 
Five  bad  seasons  in  succession  had  nearly 
doubled  the  price  of  food,  and  augmented  im- 
mensely the  annual  importation  ftom  abroad. 
The  price  of  wheat  during  the  whole  year  had 
been  above  62«.,  in  September  it  was  72s.,  the. 
quarter ;  and  this  high  rate  had  been  maintain- 
ed for  Ave  years — a  woeful  change  for  the  work^ 
ing  classes  fh>m  d9«.  to  40s.,  at  which  it  had 
stood  before  the  commencement  of  this  disas* 
trous  epoch.  The  pressure  of  high  prices  was 
not  alleviated  to  the  manufacturing  classes  by 
proportionally  high  wages ;  on  the  contrary,  thia 
period  of  distress  had  this  peculiar  and  unprec- 
edented feature,  that  high  prices  of  provisions 
of  all  sorts  were  accompanied  by  ruinously  low 
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wages,  especiallj  in  eTory  bnnch  of  manafac- 
tmii^  indusdy.  Power -loom  weavers  and 
eoomberq,  who  ten  years  before  had  been  mak- 
ing IBs.  a  week,  could  now  only  make  6«.,  and 
that  by  the  most  exhaasting  and  incessant  toil. 
Collien  and  iron-miners,  who  four  years  before 
had  earned  5s*  a  day,  were  now  ai  2s,  6<f.,  while 
wheat  was  nearly  doubled  in  price ;  and  weavers 
by  the  hand-loom  could  with  difficulty  make  3d. 
a  day.  A  hopeless  paralysis  seemed  to  have 
fallen  upon  the  enterprise  and  activity  of  the 
country ;  the  depression  was  universal  and  ex- 
treme, and  oontinned  without  abatement  during 
the  whole  of  1842  and  the  first  half  of  1848. 
The  winters  1841-2  and  1842-3  were  the  most 
melancholy  ever  known  in  English  history ;  and 
the  only  comforting  feature  in  the  case  was  the 
noble  patience  and  resignation  with  which^their 
sufferings  were  borne  hy  the  poor.  Yet  such 
was  their  intensity  that  the  only  surprising  thing 
■  is  how  a  great  proportion  of  them  contrived  to 
prolong  existence  at  all  during  such  a  terrible 
and  protracted  period  of  sufiering.  The  dis- 
tress was  so  universal  that  it  had  ceased  to  be 
matter  of  dispute ;  the  deplorable  fact  was  felt 
and  lamented  in  silence.  In  proroguing  Par- 
liament, after  a  short  session  of  a  few  weeks, 
subsequent  to  Sir  R.  Peel's  accession  to  power, 
the  Royal  Commission  said :  '*  Her  Migesty  has 
commanded  us  to  express  her  deep  concern  for 
the  distress  which  has  prevailed  for  a  consider- 
able period  in  some  of  the  principal  manufac- 
1  Ann.  Keg.  turiug  districts,  and  to  assure  you 
1841,  is3; '  that  you  may  rely  upon  her  cordial 
Mut.  IL  619,  Goncnrrence  in  all  measures  which, 
d^'  iL  S29  '^^^  mature  consideration,  may  be 
331 ;  Personal  taken  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
koovioage.  that  distress.'" 
This  universal  commercial  and  manufacturing 
^y  suffering  produced  the  results  that 

Siafctstieai  might  have  been  expected  on  the 
details  proT-  revenue,  trade,  and  resources  of  the 
Uigthedis-  country.  The  national  income  sunk 
''^**  £1,200,000  from  1841  to  1842 ;  while 

the  current  expenses  were  simultaneffisly  in- 
creased by  a  similar  amount,  leaving  a  defi- 
ciency of  £2,500,000,  which  had  to  be  made  up 
by  loan.*  The  exports  and  imports  of  the  na- 
tion exhibited  a  similar  and  still  more  alarming 
change  rf  the  former  had  sunk  from  £58,000,000 
in  1839  to  £47,000,000  in  1842;  the  latter  tn- 
ereased  from  £62,000,000  in  1839  to  £70,000,000 
in  1843 ;  the  large  balance,  of  course,  baring  to 
be  paid  in  gold  or  silver,  to  the  entire  destruc- 
tion, under  the  existing  monetair  system,  of  all 
credit  and  commercial  industry  in  the  country. 

*  Ixooau  AjfP  ExrnoiTims. 


Ywn. 

IneoDM. 

£xp«aditur« 

bMidei 
Pnblie  Debt 

iBtoreM 

of 

D»bt. 

1840 

1841 

1842 

i^7,667,665 
41^084,360 
46,965,631 

£19,779,818 
20,736,584 
21,5l7,rj49 

ii;29,38l,718 
29,490,145 
29,438,120 

— PoKnn's  Profpreaa  of  the  2iatumy  476,  3d  edit 
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YeaaL 

KzporU. 
D«eUnid  Vain*. 

Imuoru. 
OflkiiQ  ValiM. 

OUCrmm. 

1833  ... . 
1840.... 

1941  .  • .  • 

1843  ..  .- 
1943  ... . 

Jt63,&kL680 
61,406,480 
61,634,623 
47,381,623 
r>2,-i78,449 

£62,004,000 
67,43S,«64 
64^377,962 
65,204,729 
70,003,358 

iS,77»),420 
16,0-26,584 
13,743,339 
17,813,706 
17,811,904 

It  was  easy  to  see  to  what  this  lai^ge  and  in- 
creasing balance  of  imports  over  exports  was 
owing.  It  arose  from  the  great  importation  of 
grain  during  these  years,  in  conseqdence  of  the 
continued  unfavorable  harvests  and  high  prices, 
which  had  swelled  from  nothing  at  all  in  1835 
and  1836  to  3,000,000  quarters  in  1842.  This 
great  import  of  grain  cost  the  nation,  almost  all 
in  gold  and  silver — wheat  being  on  an  average 
at  64«.— no  less  than  £10,000,000  sterling  in  one 
year.*  This  state  of  thin^  was  sufficiently  ca- 
lamitous in  itself;  but  when  its  effect  upon  the 
currency,  and  through  it  on  the  whole  credit 
and  industry  of  the  country,  is  taken  into  view, 
the  effect  became  beyond  measure  disastrous. 
The  gold  and  silver  held  by  the  Bank  of  £n- 
glanc^which  in  1838  had  been  above £10,000,000, 
had  sunk  on  15th  October,  1839,  to  £2,545,000, 
and  even  in  February,  1842,  had  only  risen  to 
£5,600,000;  as  a  necessary  consequence  of 
which,  the  notes  of  the  Bank  in  circulation, 
which  in  1818. had  been  £27,771,000,  with  a 
population  little  more  than  half,  and  transac- 
tions not  a  third  of  the  present,  and  in  1835  and 
1836  had  been  £19,147,000  and  £18,154,000 
respectively,  had  sunk  at  the  first  period  to 
£16,732,000,  and  at  the  second  to  £17,500,000. 
Whoever  will  consider  these  figures  with  atten- 
tion will  at  once  perceive  what  was  the  cause 
of  the  universal  distress,  and  how,  under  the 
existing  monetary  system,  five  bad  seasons  in 
succession  had  come  to  tell  with  decisive  and 
ruinons  effect  upon  the  whole  commercial  and 
manufacturing  interests  of  the  countiy.  Nor 
will  it  appear  surprising  that,  in  En-  i  Tooke  on 
gland  and  Wales  alone,  the  paupers  Price*,  li. 
had  risen  in  the  latter  year  to  .^^iji^J.?'. 
1,427,000,  of  whom  86,000  were  able-  porter,  W,* 
bodied,  being  about  one  eleventh  of  146, 866» 
the  entire  population.*t  *'^^- 
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XI  ON  COUNTBIBS. 


Ymub. 

Qnartan. 

PriM  por 
Qawtar. 

V««n. 

Qnarten. 

Prie*  i>«r 
Qaartor. 

1684 
18G6 
1836 
1887 

1838 

64,668 

2S,483 

24,826 

244,087 

1,664,452 

«.    d. 
89     8 
35    3 
57    9 
66  10 
04    7 

1830 
1840 
1841 
1842 

2,600,734 
2,380,783 
2,619,702 
2,977,302 

«.    d. 
TO    6 

66  4 
64    4 

67  3 

-.POBTSB,  140;  TOOKS  On  Priee^  ML  390,  and  UL  418. 
t  Paupebs  bblixvbd  in  Emot.ami>  xsd  Waxjes. 

YwOT.                                        Poup«i«.  Abl^bodl«d. 

1840 1,199,629  

1841 1,299,048  

1842 1,427,187  86,171 

1843 1,680,4W  W,19« 

— POBTBB,  p. 


— Pobtbb,  366, 3d  edit. 


Tlie  following  offldal  table  ezhlMtfl  a  melsncholy  pic- 
ture of  the  effect  of  this  long-continned  dlBtress  upon  the 
duration  and  chances  of  life,  especially  in  manufaetaring 
and  mining  districts,  where  the  chances  of  life  are,  under 
the  most  favonble  eireumstanoea,  so  precarious: 

DixD  OUT  or  10,000  Pkbsovs  bosm  ht— 

ni«l  Dl«d  DM  UrMl 

onderS.  OBderM.  iiiul«r40.  abort  40. 

Rutlandshire  ...  2866  3T66  6031  4969 

Tx>ndon ^05  4680  6111  8869 

roradford «87  6696  7061  2989 

Macclesfield....  4162  6680  7800  2700 

Wlgan 4790  6911  ni7  2888 

Preston 4947  6088  7462  S6S8 

Bury 4864  6017  7319  2601 

Stockport 4879  6006  7367,  2688 

Bolton 4989  6118  7469  2641 

Leeds 6286  6216  7441  268» 

LUolbeck 6090  6133  7S87  S668 
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When  snch  was  the  state  of  the  conntiy,  it 
18.  was  next  to  impossible  to  see  where 

Immenw  dlf-  an  increase  of  revenue  was  to  be 
flculties  in  looked  for,  or  even  the  existing  an- 
fiomSe^Sid-  nnal  deficit  of  £2,600,000  to  be 
equate  nation-  filled  np.  Yet  was  it  absolutely 
al  armaments,  necessary  to  make  a  great  effort  in 
finance,  and  that  without  delay,  for  this  deficit, 
large  as  it  was,  promised  to  be  doubled  in  the 
ensuing  year  by  the  enormous  expenses  of  the 
Afghanistan  expedition,  which  had  already  cost 
£10,000,000,  and  left  a  deficit  of  £2,600,000  on 
the  Indian  revenue,  which  could  only  be  made 
up  from  the  exchequer  of  Great  Britain.  Add 
to  this,  that  not  only  had  France  been  irritated 
in  tlie  highest  degree  by  the  course  pursued  by 
England  in  the  Levant,  but  a  new  cause  of  dis- 
cord, to  be  immediately  noticed,  had  sprung  np 
about  Otaheite  and  its  sable  queen,  Fomare, 
which  threatened  still  farther  to  embroil  the 
two  nations.  Incessant  demands  were  daily 
made  on  the  government  for  additional  troops, 
both  from  the  colonies  and  the  manufacturing 
districts  of  Great  Britain ;  but  yet  the  national 
forces  were  only  92,000,  exclusive  of  India,  of 
whom  more  than  one  half  were  absorbed  by  the 
colonies.  And  as  the  disturbed  state  of  Ireland 
required  more  than  one  half  of  the  45,000  left 
in  the  British  Islands  to  be  permanently  sta- 
tioned in  that  country,  the  force  in  England 
was  so  much  reduced  that  we  have  the  author- 
ity of  the  late  Lord  Hardinge  for  the  assertion 
that,  when  he  came  into  office  in  1841,  if  an  in- 
vasion from  France  had  taken  place,  he  could 
not  have  collected,  after  garrisoning  the  sea 
fortresses,  more  than  10,000  men  and  42  guns 
to  defend  London,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
latter  were  so  crazy  that,  if  taken  into  a  wet 
clay  £eld,  they  would  have  gone  to  pieces.* 
At  this  period  Louis  Philippe  had  300,000  reg- 
ular soldiers  disposable  in  France ;  and  while 
England  had  only  ten  ships  of  the  line  afloat 
in  the  Mediterranean,  France  had  seventeen. 

As  might  naturally  have  been  expected,  this 
«g  long-continued  and  poignant  sufTer- 

Gr^jAt  dl»-  ing  produced  at  length  serious  dis- 
tress in  the  turbances,  which  broke  out  in  the 
manufactur-  manufacturing  districts.  Indeed, 
mg  districts,  ^jj^  amount  of  distress  ascertained 
to  exist  by  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  appointed 
by  the  Ministry  in  the  autumn  of  1841  was  such, 
that  the  only  surprising  thing  was  how  a  uni- 
versal disruption  of  society  did  not  take  place. 
In  Carlisle  one  fourth  of  the  inhabitants  were 
found  to  be  in  a  state  bordering  on  starvation. 
In  Stockport  above  half  the  master-spinners  had 
failed,  8000  houses  were  shut  up  and  uninhab- 
ited, and  6000  persons  were  walking  the  streets 
in  a  state  of  idleness.  At  Leeds  the  heap  of 
stones  broken  by  the  paupers  had  swelled  to 
160,000  tons,  when  all  the  workmen  employed 
on  it  were  taken  into  the  work-bouse.  In  Man- 
chester the  sale  of  new  clothes  for  the  poorer 

The  Immense  propoitlon  of  deaths  In  the  manufactur- 
ing districts  under  five  years  ot  age,  being  from  47  to  51 
per  cent  in  them  all,  and  about  double  of  those  in  the 
rural  under  the  same  age,  is  particularly  remarkable,  and. 
apparently  points  to  some  fixed  law  of  nature. — See  the 
Table  in  Pari  Deb.,  lix.  687,  Sept  28, 1841 ;  and  Dou- 
BLSDAT,  {i.  880l 

*  The  Author  had  this  from  Lord  Hardin ge*s  own  lips, 
and  he  made  ibe  same  ttattment  afterward  in  Parlia< 

BMDt. 


classes  had  almost  entirely  ceased ;  nothing 
could  find  a  market* among  them  but  shirts, 
and  patches  to  mend  the  old  garments.  The 
condition  of  the  shop-keepers,  especially  of  the 
humbler  class,  was  scarcely  less  distressing, 
while  poor-rates  were  daily  increasing  beyond 
all  precedent ;  their  trade  had  sunk  to  a  tliird, 
often  not  more  than  a  tenth,  of  what  it  had 
been  five  years  before.  In  Dorsetshire  the 
wages  of  an  able-bodied  laborer  were  only  4«. 
a  week,  and  the  best  could  not  earn  more  than 
6«.,  and  this  with  wheat  at  70s,  the  quarter. 
In  a  word,  the  condition  of  the  laboring  poor 
in  all  the  manufacturing  districts  ^  ^  etat  r 
was  such  that  it  could  not  by  possi-  W4^\j,  S, 
bility  become  worse  without  multi-  887,63(1,687: 
tudes  being  swept  by  absolute  fam-  2,'J*^  ^* '^*^» 
ino  into  an  untimely  grave.^ 

With  all  the  magnanimous  patience  and  long- 
suffering  of  the  working-classes,  it  ^o 
could  not  be  expected  that  this  uni-  BeriouVrioU 
versal  distress  in  the  manufactur-  in  England 
ing  districts  could  continue  for  any  !gA"*''*"°* 
great  length  of  time  without  pro- 
ducing acts  of  insubordination  and  violence ; 
and,  owing  to  the  small  military  force  in  the 
country,  they  were  of  sudi  a  kind  as  to  excit« 
the  most  serious  apprehension  in  the  govern- 
ment. The  pitmen  in  the  coal  districts,  and 
the  miners  in  the  iron,  were  particularly  riot- 
ous; for  their  wages,  though  much  reduced,, 
were  not  so  low  as  to  preclude  effort,  and  they 
fell  under  the  guidance  of  delegates  and  itiner- 
ant orators,  who  arrayed  them  in  trades-unions, 
the  usual  sad  termination  at  this  period  of  gen- 
eral distress,  in  order,  by  force  and  violence,  to 
arrest  the  fall  of  wages.  At  l>ndley,  Stour- 
bridge, Merthyr-Tydvil,  and  several  other  plac«8 
in  South  Wales,  there  were  serious  riots,  re- 
quiring the  interposition  of  the  military.  In 
the  Potteries  a  bondv  of  six  thousand  men  col- 
lected together,  and  kept  Staffordshire  in  a  con- 
tinual state  of  anxiety  and  alarm.  In  Man- 
chester and  its  vicinity  the  influx  of  rioters  be- 
came so-great  in  August,  1842,  that  it  evident- 
ly proceeded  from  some  common  design ;  and 
the  whole  troops  which  London  could  spare,  in- 
cluding a  regiment  of  the  Guards,  were  dis- 
patched, at  two  hours'  notice,  by  railway  to  the 
scene  of  danger.  Even  after  their  arrival,  the 
forces  of  the  insurgents  were  so  large  that  it 
appeared  at  one  time  as  if  the  whole  of  Lan« 
cashire  was  in  their  possession.  Mills  were 
stopped,  machinery  destroyed,  windows  smash- 
ed, and  threatening  letters  sent  in  eveiy  direc- 
tion. Three  rioters  were  shot  dead  by  the  mil- 
itary at  Barslem,  and  several  wounded.  Lady 
Feel  received  an  anonymous  letter  which  inti- 
mated that  on  a  certain  night  Sir  Kobert*s  splen- 
did seat,  Drayton  Manor,  would  be  burned  down. 
She  had  the  courage  to  remain  after  procuring 
a  guard,  and  the  threatened  attack  was  not 
made.  It  was  fully  ascertained  that  these  vio* 
lent  acts  were  organized  and  directed  by  the 
Chartist  leaders ;  and  a  sense  of  s  Homing 
this,  joined  to  the  presence  of  a  ^o^^  Aug. 
large  military  force  collected  from  J^VoS'l^if* 

11  ^  •       *u       J-  ^  •  *        ^   tor,  ] 842,  SCO ; 

all    Quarters    m    the    district,    at  Mart.  ii.  528, 
lengtn  restored  a  forced  tranquil-  6S3;  Morning 
llty/  '  Chron.  1848. 

In  Scotland  matters  assumed  a  still  more  for- 
midable aspect;  for  the  people  there,  slow  to 
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moTe,  and  not  readily  excited,  are  tenacioos  of 
oi  purpose,  and,  when  once  fairly  rons- 

stoi  more      ed,  are  capable  of  the  most  desperate 
■eriooB  riots  acts.    There  ia  a  certain  amount  of 
A  ^r^S!^   distress  which  so  paralyses  the  mind 
°^'  as  to  render  disturbance  impossible ; 

there  is  another  which  inflames  it.  Paisley, 
in  Renfrewshire,  in  August,  1842,  had  attained 
the  former  staj^e;  for  there  were  seventeen 
thousand  persons  out  of  employment,  or  work- 
ing for  2 id  a  day;  and  so  sunk  were  their 
spirits,  that  they  remained  quiet,  and  even  re- 
cruiting for  the  army  had  ceased.  In  Lanark- 
siiire  the  case  was  diflferant ;  the  colliers*  and 
iron-minera*  wages  had  sunk  from  5s,  to  29. 9d. 
or  2«.  Qd.  a  day ;  but  even  the  reduced  sum  was 
capable  not  only  of  supporting  life,  but  main- 
taining vigor.  The  consequence  was,  that  a 
great  strike  took  place  of  the  colliers  and  iron- 
miners  in  that  county,  in  the  first  week  of  Au- 
gast,  1842,  for  an  advance  of  wages,  which  soon 
came  to  embrace  fifteen  thousand  persons.  The 
men  on  strike  openly  declared  that  they  were 
not  going  to  starve  when  the  land  was  covered 
with  food;  that  there  were  potatoes  enough  in 
the  fields,  and  com  in  the  barn-yards;  and 
that  they  would  help  themselves.  They  were  as 
good  as  their  word.  Dividing  themselves  into 
detachments  of  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and 
fifty  each,  armed  with  muskets  and  clubs, -they 
entered  at  night  into  all  the  most  tempting  fields 
of  potatoes  or  barn-yards  of  corn,  and  forcibly 
carried  off  the  produce  before  the  eyes  of  the 
trembling  proprietors.  So  general  did  this  spe- 
cies of  depredation  become,  that  every  field  or 
yard  where  provisions  were  to  be  found,  in  the 
mineral  districts  of  the  country,  required  to  be 
guarded  at  night  by  armed  men,  as  is  the  case 
in  the  worst-ordered  parts  of  the  East ;  and  the 
whole  night  long  a  continued  roll  of  fire-arms 
was  to  be  heard  in  these  districts,  proceeding 
either  from  the  guards  firing  to  intimidate  the 
depredators,  or  the  latter  to  enforce  their  iniq- 
uitous designs.  To  complete  the  public  danger, 
the  only  regular  regiment  in  the  country  was 
drawn  away,  at  the  very  worst  of  the  disturb- 
ance, to  form  an  escort  for  the  Queen  in  her 
progress  from  Dundee  to  Blair-AthoU,  where 
her  Majesty  was  to  pass  the  autumn;  and  the 
barracks  in  Glasgow,  containing  a  considera- 
ble d^pot  of  arms,  were  left  under  the  charge 
of  a  dismounted  body  of  eighteen  in- 
v.J5ff??i  valid  troopers,  of  whom  only  Jive  were 
*~"""^  fit  for  dug!' 
The  great  thing,  in  the  first  instance,  was  to 
£2.  prevent  this  extraordinary  state  of 
Mtturesof  things  from  coming  to  the  knowl- 
represiioQ  edge  of  the  insurgents  in  the  mining 
■^P*^-  districts,  who  would  instantly  have 
taken  advantage  of  it.  For  this  purpose  orders 
were  given  to  have  the  barrack-gates  open,  and 
to  parade  the  few  invalids  in  an  ostentatious 
manner  during  the  day  in  the  yard,  but  to  have 
every  thing  ready  to  repel  an  assault  at  night. 
By  these  means  the  absence  of  the  main  body 
was  never  discovered  till  after  they  had  return- 
ed ;  but  even  when  they  had  done  so,  and  a  few 
troops  of  horse  and  companies  of  infantry  were 
stationed  in  the  disturbed  mineral  districts,  it 
was  no  easy  matter  to  know  how  to  make  head 
against  the  systematic  depredation  which,  over 
a  space  of  fiHeen  miles  square,  was  going  fqr- 


ward.  So  perfect  was  the<  system  of  espionage 
established,  that  wherever  the  military  went  with 
any  of  the  county  magistrates  during  the  night 
every  thing  was  quiet,  and  not  a  vestige  of  dis- 
order was  to  bo  seen ;  but  meanwhile  the  dis- 
tant report  of  fire-arms,  which  lasted  as  long  as 
it  was  dark,  proved  that  it  had  commenced  or 
was  apprehended  in  other  quarters  where  there 
were  no  means  of  resistance;  and  reports  of 
half  a  dozen  burglaries  or  forcible  invasion  of 
fields  were  received  next  morning.  At  length 
it  was  stopped  in  a  very  singuUir  way.  The 
sheriff  of  Lanarkshire  issued  a  proclamation,  rec- 
ommending no  resistance  to  the  bodies  of  armed 
men  which  invaded  the  farmers'  premises,  but 
enjoining  the  people  to  watch  the  retiring  body 
at  a  distance,  and  send  information  to  him  of  the 
place  they  had  gone  to  with  their  spoil ;  and 
next  night  he  surrounded  the  village  with  a  troop 
of  yeomanry,  who  turned  out  with  the  greatest 
alacrity  on  the  occasion,  searched  every  house, 
and  carried  off  all  the  men  of  those  ^ 
houses  in  which  suspected  articles  knowledge. 
were  found,  for  judicial  examination.' 

This  system,  vigorously  applied  in  several  in- 
stances, let  the  insurgents  sec  they  23. 
might  lose  more  than  they  gained  Their  effecta, 
by  their  nocturnal  depredations,  andnwiuJtaof 
and  they  generally  ceased.     But  ^^  ■'''"■ 
the  colliers  continued  the  strike  with  dogged 
resolution  the  whole  whiter,  and  it  terminated 
only  in  Mareh,  1848,  from  sheer  exhaustion,  and 
when  the  men  were  compelled  to  accept  lower 
wages  than  their  employers  had  originally  of- 
fered.   This  strike  lasted  seven  months,  kept  at 
least  fifty  thousand  persons  all  that  time  in  a 
state  of  privation  of  the  severest  kind,  doubled, 
while  it  lasted,  the  price  of  coal,  and  cost  the  na- 
tion at  least  £600,000.     Such  was  the  exasper- 
ation of  the  miners  during  its  continuance,  that 
on  one  occasion,  when  the  military  had  been 
imprudently  withdrawn  from  Airdrie,  the  ^^^  ^ 
centre  of  the  mining  district,  by  the  au- 
thorities, a  mob  of  three  thousand  persons  got 
up  in  an  hour^shut  up  the  police,  twenty  in 
number,  in  a  house,  and  set  fire  to  the  build- 
ing; and  it  was  only  from  the  accidental  cir- 
cumstance of  tlie  hay  ignited  and  thrust  in  to 
the  aid  of  the  conflagration  being  damp,  from 
the  first  shower  which  had  fallen  for  two  months, 
that  the  whole  police,  with  five  pris-  ^ 
oners  whom  they  had  in  custody,  were  j^nowTed^. 
not  burned  alive.'* 

This  universal  distress  in  the  manufacturing 
and  mining  districts  complicated  in         24 
a  very  serious  degree  Sir  li.  Peel's  skiiiftil  use 
position,  and  may  be  regarded  as  made  of 
one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  split  these  cir- 
m  his  party  which  so   soon   after 
took  place.    The  Anti-Corn-Law  League  made 
a  skillful  use  of  the  general  suflering,  and  turned 
it  to  admirable  account  in  their  assault  on  the 
ancient  protective  system  of  the  country.    They 
constantly  held  it  forth  as  having  arisen  entirely 
from  the  monopoly  of  agricultural  produce  which 
the  landlords  enjoyed,  which  prevented  other 
nations  from  being  enriched  by  the  sale  to  us 
of  their  grain,  and  thereby  disabled  them  from 

*  The  Author,  suddenly  sent  for  in  the  night,  arrived 
with  the  mtlitHry  at  tvo  in  the  mopiing,  and  arrested 
the  delinquent  leaders,  who  were  transportiad  at  the  next 
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parchasing  in  return  any  considerable  amount 
of  our  manufactures.  In  proof  of  this,  they  tri- 
umphantly referred  to  the  opposite  condition  of 
the  manufacturing  and  commercial  interests  in 
the  country,  the  former  of  which  was  invoked 
in  universal  and  deep  distress,  while  the  latter 
was  enjoying  comparative  affluence,  with  prod- 
1  ^^r^  j{,  uce  of  all  kinds  *at  nearly  double  the 
529,  650; '  price  they  had  brought  some  years  be- 

«SS*  3**'  ®* *  ^'  ™"**'  ^  confessed  that  the 
1843, 3, 4.  argument  and  reference  were  plausi- 
ble in  the  highest  degree,  insomuch  that  not  only 
the  Ignorant  multitude,  who  were  actuated  mere- 
ly by  a  sense  of  suffering,  but  many  sensible  and 
thoughtful  persons,  began  to  embrace  the  opin- 
ion that  the  real  cause  of  the  long-continued 
commercial  distress  had  at  last  been  discovered, 
and  that  there  was  no  chance  of  its  being  re^ 
moved  until  an  entire  freedom  in  the  commerce 
of  grain  was  established. 
The  anti-Com-Law  orators  used  arguments 
20^  •  directly  opposite  to  each  other,  ac- 
Opposito  ar.  cording  as  they  addressed  agricul- 
nimento  ad-  tnral  or  manufacturing  assemblages ; 

AnU?Com?''»'*d^.rV»^^^^  ^  say,  they  were 
Law  Lea^e,  readily  listened  to  by  both  those  op- 
and  real  posite  parties.  To  the  master  man- 
SiSSl?^'^*  ufacturers  they  held  forth  that  the 
distress.  reduction  which  Free  Trade  would 
immediately  make  in  the  price  of  grain  would 
necessarily  draw  after  «t  a  corresponding  fall 
in  the  wages  of  labor,  and  thus  enable  them  to 
regain  the  foreign  markets  which  had  of  late 
been  visibly  slipping  from  their  hands.  The 
master  manufacturers  all  believed  this,  and  it 
was  this  conviction  which  rendered  them  such 
strenuous  supporters  of  the  anti>Com-Law  agi- 
tation. To  the  operative  workmen  they  af- 
firmed that  the  stimulus  the  change  would  give 
to  trade  would  be  such  as  to  cause  their  wages 
to  rise  instead  of  falling  with  the  decline  in  the 
price  of  provisions,  and  that  by  supporting  the 
League  they  would  realize  what  had  been  prom- 
ised them  by  the  Reform  Bill,  but  never  yet  ob- 
tained^namely,  a  duplication  of  wages  and 
halving  of  the  cost  of  food.  To  the  landlords 
and  farmers  they  held  out  the  prospect  of  such 
a  reduction  in  the  price  of  manufactured  arti- 
cles of  all  sorts,  and  such  an  increased  con- 
sumption of  grain  from  the  universal  prosperity, 
as.  would  more  than  compensate  the  fall  in  its 
price.  Strange  to  say,  these  opposite  and  con- 
tradictory views  were  alike  embraced  by  the 
respective  audiences  to  which  they  were  ad- 
dressed ;  the  wish,  in  every  instance,  being  the 
father  to  the  thought,  and  preparing  a  willing 
reception  of  such  arguments  as  promised  a  re- 
lief by  the  change  to  the  suffering  under  which 
they  almost  all  labored.  And  yet  was  that  suf- 
fering in  reality  owing  to  entirely  different  causes 
from  what  either  party  imagined,  and  certain  to 
be  dreadfully  aggravated,  instead  of  being  re- 
moved, by  the  remedies  proposed  for  its  allevi- 
ation. It  arose  from  five  bad  seasons  in  suc- 
cession acting  upon  a  monetary  system  rendered 
entirely  dependent  on  the  retention  of  gold, 
which  the  great  importation  of  grain  paid  for  in 
specie  rendered  it  impossible  to  retain ;  coupled 
with  the  great  diminution  of  the  exiK>rt  trade 
to  America,  which,  in  consequence  of  General 
Jackson's  democratic  crusade  againsi  the  banks 
in  the  United  States  in  1837,  had  9ank  from 


twelve  to  three  mUHcnt  and  a  half.*  As  such,  the 
promised  free  trade  in  grain,  and  consequent 
increase  of  the  export  drain  of  gold  in  adverse 
seasons,  could  not  fail  to  be  the  greatest  possi- 
ble aggravation  of  the  danger  to  the  mercantile 
classes,  and  so  the  nation  was  too  fatally  taught 
in  the  years  1847  and  1848.  But  no  one  then 
anticipated  these  dangers ;  and  meanwhile  the 
great  influence  on  public  opinion  which  the 
Anti-Corn-Law  League  had  obtained  aug- 
mented seriously  the  difficulties  of  Sir  R. 
Peel's  position,  for  he  could  not  by  possibility 
please  both  sections  of  his  supporters,  nor  se- 
cure the  support  of  the  urban  without  alienating 
the  county  constituencies. 

Parliament  adjourned,  after  a  short  session, 
on  7th  October,  1841.  The  only  step  ^j^ 
of  importance  taken  during  its  *Bhort  ses- 
continuance  was  the  addition  of  8ionofl84I. 
£8,000,000  to  the  National  Debt,  in  the  form 
of  a  loan  to  meet  the  deficiency  of  the  year, 
and  the  certain  deficit  of  the  next,  before  any 
new  measures  of  finance  could  be  adopted. 
Ministers  claimed  the  leisure  of  t|ie  recess, 
which  was  little  more  than  three  months,  to 
prepare  their  measures  to  meet  tb«  crisis  which 
had  arisen.  It  was  no  easy  matter  to  do  so,  for 
they  had  to  close  a  deficit  which  for  four  years 
had  been  eating  like  a  cancer  into  the  vitals  of 
the  State,  by  raising  an  increased  revenue  out 
of  a  suffering  and  starving  people.  The  at- 
tempt, however,  was  made,  and  in  a  courageous 
spirit ;  and  the  remainder  of  this  work  is  little 
more  than  an  exposition,  so  far  as  the  domestic 
history  of  England  is  concerned,  of  the  conse- 
quences of  the  measures  adopted  for  its  further- 
ance. From  this  time  down  to  the  fall  of  Se- 
bastopol,  the  annals  of  its  internal  legislation, 
instead  of  a  confused  and  complicated  tissue  of 
abortive  or  contradictory  measo^s  which  no 
art  can  render  interesting,  and  wnich  the  his- 
torian himself  has  great  difiiculty  in  under- 
standing, exhibit  a  steady  and  consistent  sys- 
tem, which,  for  good  or  for  evil,  produced  dura- 
ble and  important  results,  and  which  must  for- 
ever  command  the  attention  of  mankind,  from 
the  immense  consequences  in  both  hemispheres 
with  which  it  was  attended. 

Pariiament  met  on  the  8d  February,  1842 ; 
and  the  anxiety  of  the  nation  was 
wound  up  to  the  very  highest  pitch  opening  of 
as  to  the  remedial  measures  which  tiie  Puriu- 
were  to  be  proposed.   It  was  generally  d"^"^  of 
understood,  from  the  character  of  the  j.^'g^ 
Prime  Minister  and  the  great  strength 
of  his  government,  that  they  would  be  of  a 
sweeping  and  decisive  character ;  and  the  ag- 
ricultund  party  had  already  taken  the  alaim  in 
consequence  of  the  retirement,  in  the  middle 
of  January,  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  from 
the  Cabinet  and  office  of  Lord  Privy  Seal,  who 
was  succeeded  by  the  Duke  of  Bucclench.    As 
he  was  the  uncompromising  friend  of  the  landed 
interest,  his  retirement  ft^m  the  Cabinet  was 
justly  regarded  as  of  ominous  import  to  that 

*  Bbitisb  Mamufaotubeb  kxpobtsbto  Ahxbioa. — Db- 
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portion  of  the  commtmity.  The  session  was 
opened  with  nnnsual  splendor,  as  well  from  the 
great  conconrse  of  members  whom  the  import- 
ance of  the  measures  to  be  submitted  to  their 
consideration  had  attracted,  as  from  the  pses- 
ence  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  had  come  to 
England  to  stand  sponsor  for  the  Prinze  of 
Wales,  and  who  was  prc»ent  with  her  Majesty 
on  the  occasion.  The  j<^ous  eveftt  of  the  pirth 
of  an  ^eir  to  the  throne  nad  takei^  place  on  the 
9th  November  preceding.  The  Queen's  Speech 
noticed  with  deep  regret  the  continued  distress 
in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  the  country, 
and  bore  testimony  to  the  exeihplcry  patience 
and  fortitude  with  which  it  had  been  borne, 
and  recommended  to  the  consideration  of  the 
*Hoase  '*the  state  of  the  laws  which  affect  the 
*  importation  of  com,  and  of  other  articles,  the 
produce  of  foreign  countries."  The  Address 
was  carried  in  both  Houses  without  a  division  ; 
the  attention  of  all  parties,  and  of  the  whole 
GOuntiT,  being  fixed  on  the  remedial  measures 
lAnikitefc.  ®^P^ct^  from  Sir  R.  Pool  with  a 
1S43,  %1\  degree  of  intensity  which  never  had 
Msrt.  iL  been  witnessed  on  any  former  occa- 
52«.  Bion.'  / 

The  eventful  debate  came  on  on  the  9th  Feb- 
98^         mary,  In  a  very  crowded  House,  sur- 
Slr  R.  psu's  rounded  (y  a  still  greater  multitude 
pi«B-  around  the  doors,  which  saluted  the 

members  as  they  passed  with  loud  cheers  or 
Iroans,  according  as  they  were  understood  to 
&vor  or  oppose  the  removal  of  the  duties  on 
grain.  Cries  of  <*No  Sliding  Scale!"  "Total 
Repeal!"  « Fixed  Duty!*'  were  heard  on  all 
flidcs.  Com  at  the  moment  was  62«.  9d.  the 
quarter,  and  they  fully  expected  by  the  meas- 
ures in  preparation  it  would  in  a  few  weeks  be 
kt  iSs,  Below  the  bar  were  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge and  numerous  members  of  the  Upper 
House.  Six  hundred  anti-Com-La^  delegates 
'marched  down  to  the  House,  and,  on.  &ing 
refns^  admission  to  the  lobby,  throilged  the 
doors,  and  added  to  the  general  excitement. 
Already,  since  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  994 
petitions  had  been  presented  for  the  total  repeal 
of  the  Corn-Laws.  Sir  R.  Peel  looked  grave ; 
he  listened  unmoved  to  the  cries  fbr  the  entire 
removal  of  the  obnoxious  duty.  At  length, 
amidst  breathless  silence,  he  rose  and  said  in 
sn][)stance :  "  The  distress  which  every  one  sees 
'  and  laihents,  and  which  has  now  continued  for 
fire  years,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  establishment 
of  joint-stock  banks,  and  the  connection  snb- 
sis^ng  between  them  and  our  manufacturing 
establishments,  and  the  consequent  immigra- 
tion of  laborera  from  the  agricultural  to  the 
manufacturing  and  mining  districts ;  the  im- 
mense building  speculations  which  have  re- 
cently been  going  on ;  the  great  increase  of 
mechanical  power ;  the  reaction  of  the  mone- 
taxy  crisis'  in  the  United  States,  and  the  conse- 
quent diminution  of  the  demand  for  our  manu- 
factures :  from  thence  the  interraption  of  our 
commerce  with  China,  and  the  apprehension, 
which  has  hardly  yet  subsided,  of  the  renewal 
of  a  general  war  in  Europe.  Extend  as  you 
will  your  foreign  commerce,  yon  may  depend 
upon  it  that  it  is  not  a  necessaiy  consequence 
that  the  means  of  employment  for  manual  la- 
bor will  be  proportionally  augmented.  While  I 
admit  the  existence  of  commercial  distress, 
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while  I   deplore  the   suffering   it   has  occa- 
sioned, I  feel  bound  to  declare 
thi|t  I  ci^n  not  attribute  the  dis-  sea!  Ann  Rig! 
tress  to  the  extent  to  which  by  istt,  i6, 17 ; 
some  It  is  supposed  to  be  imputa-  ^^"^  i^-  ^^t 
ble  to  the  Com-L  aws. '  ^^^ 

'  '*  The  export  of  our  manufactures  has  fallen 
off  considerably  in  the  last  two  years ; 
their  declared  value  in  1840  fell  short 
of  1889  by  £1,817,000.  This  has 
chiefly  been  owing  to  the  great  diminution  of 
exports  to  the  United  States,  which  in  1839 
were  £8,939,000,  and  had  fallen  in  1840  to 
£5,283,000.*  This  is  no  doubt  a  very  'serious 
defalcation ;  but  it  is  fortunate  that  *it  is  in 
course  of  being  compensated,  and  more  than 
compensated,  by  the  great  increase  in  the 
exports  to  our  own  colonies.  In  1837  they 
were  £11,208,000;  in  1840  they  had  risen  to 
£15,497,000,  and  they  are  still  in  a  course  of 
progressive  increase.t  The  state  of  our  trade 
with  the  principal  countries  of  Europe  is  equal- 
ly decisive  against  the  idea  that  the  depression 
which  exists  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  operation 
of  the  Corn-Laws.  Our  exports  to  Germany, 
Holland,  and  Belgium,  so  far  from  having  de* 
clined  when  these  laws  were  in  operation,  have, 
on  the  contrary,  steadily  increased.  The  ex- 
ports to  these  three  countries  in  1837  were 
£8,742,000;  in  1838,  £9,606,000;  in  1839, 
£9,660,000;  in  1840,  £9,704,000;  so  that,  even 
with  respect  to  those  countries  from  whom  we 
derive  our  chief  supplies  of  grain  when  we  stand 
in  need  of  it,  which  are  supposed  to  be  such 
formidable  competitors  in  manufactures,  and 
from  which  the  demand  for  British  manufac- 
tures is  said  to  be  rapidly  diminishing  on  ac- 
count of  our  exclusion  of  their  produce,  it  still 
appears  that  there  has  been,  on  the  whole,  a 
progressive  increase  in  the  amount  of  our  com- 
merce carried  on  with  theih.  I  can  not,  there- 
fore, infer  that  the  operation  of  the  Corn-Laws 
is  to  be  charged  with  the  depression  which  is  at 
present  so  severely  felt  in  many  branches  of 
trade.  I  see  other  causes  in  operation  which 
are  sufficient,  in  a  great  degree,  to  account  for 
the  erils  Which  no  one  can  deny  to  exist. 

**  Those  who  argue  against  the  continuance 
of  the  Corn-Laws  are  enabled  to  ap- 
peal  to  arguments  which  give  them  conSaed. 
a  very  great  advantage.  They  urge 
timt  they  impose  a  tkx  upon  bread,  upon  the 
suosistbnce  of  the  people,  and  that  this  burden 
is  imposed  for  the  benefit  of  a  peculiar  class.  It 
is  easy*to  see  what  impression  an  argument  of 
this  sort  is  calculated  to  make,  especially  upon 
those  who  suppose  they  are  suffering  under  the 
system  complained  of.  A  comparison  is  often 
made,  also,  between  the  price  of  corn  in  this  and 
other  countries  where  it  is  grown  cheaper,  and 
the  inference  js  immediately  drawn,  that  if  the 
people  of  this  country  were  put  on  the  same 
footing  with  respect  to  the  articles  of  subsist- 
ence, they  would  be  benefited  by  the  whole 

*  In  1342,  the  year  In  wlilcli  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  speak- 
ing, tlie  cxporU  of  Great  Britain  to  the  United  States 
were  onlv  £3,600,000,  while  six  yean  before  they  had 
been  £12,600,000.     ' 

t  Exports  to  ovb  Colomim.    Dxola&sd  Valuu. 

183T £11,'208,000     1S39. .  *.  .*. .  £14,.'3«3,000 

1838 12,2<  8,000     1840 1&,49T,000 

—Six  Robkbt  Pxsl's  Speeoh,  Pari  Deb,^  Iz.  207. 
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;  amonnt  of  the  effeqted  redaction  in  price,    tt 
appears  to  n^e  that  any  condition  founded 

'  upon  such  apositioiimUhe  altopetker  erroneous. 
The  question  is,  whether  you  will  impt'o^e  the 
condition  of  the-  laboring  classes  by  effecting  a 
reduction  in  the  price  of  their  food  ?  No  posi- 
tion can  be  more  unfounded.  The  true  ques-' 
tion  is,  not  what  is  the  price  of  food,  but  what 
is  the  command  which  existing  wages  give  the 
laboring  classes  over  all  that  constitutes  the  en- 
joyments of  life,  whether  they  be  necessaries 
or  luxuries  ?  Judging  by  this  standard,  the  la^- 
boring  classes  in  Great  Britain  hare  no  reason 
to  envy  those  of  any  other  country.  There  is 
no  greafbr  error  than  to  suppose  that  a  great 


has  been  2,800,000  quarters.  But  they  were  all 
qncommonly  bad  seasons.  If  we  go  back  for  a' 
longer  period,  one  of  twelve  or  thirteen  years,  it 
wtU  be  found  tha^the  whole  did  not  amount  to 
mt>ce  than  twelve  or  thirteen  millions  of  qu/ir- 
ters  ;  for  from  July  5,  1828,  to  July  5,  1841,  th^ 
whole' )vheat  and  wheaten  floor  imported  was* 
just  13,470,000'  quarters,  being  somewhat  less 
than/4/milli(A^  of  quarters  a  year.  For  six 
yearsj'  fVom  1^30  to  1836,  the  importation  of 
foreign  whe/kt  vaa  almost  nothing.  The  Con- 
clusion to  be 'drawn  from  this  is,  that  ther^  is 
no  grottnd  fcfr*  supposing  that  the  country,  in 
ordinary  season^,  is' not  capable  of  supporting 
itself  from  its  own* resources,  and  that  to  looK' 


reduction  in  the  price  of  various  articles,  and  ,  for  any  .rapid  or  great  change  in  the  condition 


particularly  of  food,  must  necessarily  lead  to  a 
great  increase  in  the  comforts  and  enjoyments  ' 
of  the  laboring  classes  in  this  country. 

^*So  far  from  this  being  the  case,  the  fact 
appears  to  be  directly  the  reverse. 

ConUnuecL  ■^»®ralty  Speaking,  whereyer  food  is 
very  low-priced,  the  condition  of  the 
laboring  poor  is  miserable.     I  will  begin  with 
Prussia.    I  admit  that  meat  is  dearer  in  this 
country,  that  com  is  dearer,  that  all  the  great 
articles  of  human  sustenance  are  much  dearer 
here  than  in  Prussia.    But  what  then  ?    Are  tfie 
peoplo'better  off  in  Prussia  than  in  this  country  ? 
Do  they  enjoy  and  have  at  their  command  a 
,    greater  share  of  the  necessaries  and  convenien-* 
'  ces  of  life?    So 'far  from  doing  so,  it  appears 
f>om.  th^  evidence  collected  by  Dr.  Bowring,  and 
.referred  to  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  for 
'th^  Revision  of  the  Import  Duties,  that  while  each 
'    individual  in  England  consumes,  on  an  aver- 
•  age,  a  quarter  of  wheat  a  year,  in  Prussia  the 
consumption  is  only  a  barrel,  or  an  eighth  part 
as  much,  the  difference  being  made  up  of  rye, 
a  very*  inferior  grain.    Then  as  to  sugar,  the 
average  consumption  in  Britain  is  seventeen 
pounds  a  head ;  in  France  it  is  only  five  pounds 
a  head ;  in  the  states  of  the  German  League, 
four  poutids ;  in  Europe  generally,  two  and  a 
half  poupds.     It  is  calculated  that  the  people 
of  this  c6untry  consume  fifty  pounds  of  meat 
annually,  at  the  very  lowest.    Some  wfiters  say 
one  hundred  pounds ;  but  take  it  *at  the  lowest 
figure,  it  is  much  more  than  they  consume  in 
Prussia,  which  is  only  thirty-five  pounds.    Ex- 
amples of  this  sort,  to  which  many  others  may 
be  added  in  regard  to  teiC,  coffee,  tobacco,  bi^ 
ter,  and  other  articles  of  general  consuibption 
■from  every  country  in  Europe,  prove  how  falla- 
.'cious  the  idea  is,  that  a  low  price  of  pn^isions 
is  an  evidence  of  general  prosperity  and  well- 
being.     On  the  contrary,  it  is  generally  the  re- 
verse.   A  lo\t  price  of  provisions  i^  an  indica- 
tion of  a  small  demand  for  tbe  better  sorts  of 
them,  owing  to  a  still  loweV  price  of  lal^r. 
**Ia  arriving  at  a  just  and  safe^conclusion  on 
this  subject,  it  is  most  important  to 

ConUn'ued  d®*®rm J^®?  i^  possible,  whether,  in  or- 
dinary years,  this  country  is  able  to 
supply  itself  with  the  necessary  amount  of  pro- 
visions. I  am  by  no  means  prepared  to  admit* 
that  it  is  not.  If,  indeed,  we  were  to  form  our 
opinion  from  the  last  four  years,  I  should  be 
compelled  to  conclude  that  we  were  dependent 
for  a  large  porti^  of  our  annual  supply  on  for- 
eign nations,  for  our  annual  importation  of  for- 
eign corn  into  this  country  daring  that  period 


of  the  woiflcing  classes  from  anv  extensive 
change  of  the  Corn-Laws  would  subject  you  to 
great  disappointment.  My  firm  belid£-is — I  am 
now  speaking  with  reference  to  those  wb6  wish 
for  an  absolute  repeal  of  those  laws — that  if  the 
House  of  Commons  should  be  induced  to  pledge* . 
itself  to  » total  repeal,  which  we  on  this  fide  oj^ 
the 'House  deprecate  so  much,  you  will,  without 
permanently  relieving  the  manufacturing,  su- 
peradd to  it  the.severest  agricultural  distress. 

"  With  respect  to  those  who  advocate  a  fixed  . 
instead  of  a  variable  duty  on  isqrn^  it      .     '        , 
must  be  recollected   that*  whatever  c^n^'^ed. 
odium  attaches  to  the  imposition  •f 
a  variable  duty  must  equally  apply  -to  a  ^ed.. 
Both  proc^dd  on  the  principle  that  agricaltnrtf,  ' 
requires  protection,  and  both  must  in  the  end  be 
defended  by  the  same  arguments .   If  I  had  been 
of  opinion  that  a  fixed  duty  was  preferable  to 
a  variable  one,  I  should  not  hare  hesitated  to 
propose  a  fixed  duty  for  the  adoption  of  this 
House.    But  I  do  not  see  how  a  fixed  duty  could 
^either  be  maintained  in  periods  of  scarcity,' or' 
*how,  if  maintained,  it  could  be  a  sutilcient  pip-, 
tection  Cor  otir  agriculturists.    Yoil  can  jiot  eX-' 
pect  in  bW  seasons  to  be  independent  oi?  ,for-  * 
eign  suppjy ;.  but  I  retain  the  opinion-'wjrfch  I 
expressed  some  time  ago,  that  it  is  of' the  utmost 
importance  to  the  interests  of  this  country  that  yotf 
should  be  as  much  as  possible  independent  o/jor^ 
eign  supply.    By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  you 
should  be  in 'a  state  of  absolute  independeYice, 
for  that  perhaps  is  impossible,  but  that  we  aboiild 
be  in  that  state  that  if  we  resort  to  foreign  na- 
tions for  supplies,  those  supplies  should  be-  for 
the  purpose  of  making  up  deficiencies,*  raQier 
than  as  the  chief  sources  of  subsistence.    I  can 
not  bring  myself  to  the  exclusion  that  there  ' 
must  be  a  periodical,  or  even  an  annual,  idipor- 
tation  of  foreign  com,  in  order  to  provide  (pi'the 
wants  of  the  people  of  this  counti*y.    Thescfoie 
I  think  that  a  variable  or  sliding  scale,  aa;|t  is 
called,  is  required,  for  it  alone  can  mciBt  th»  ' 
cases  alike  of  abundant  harvests,  when  importa- 
tion might  be  injurious  at  one  time,  and  defi- 
cient han'ests,  which  might  render  it  indispens- 
able at  another.    It  is  oy  this  means  that  you 
are  most  likely  to  realize  the  great  desidera- 
tum in  political  science — that  of  an  abundant 
supply  with  a  steady,  remunerating  price.     I 
should  say  that  for  the  interests  of  agricul- 
ture it  would  be  desirable  that  the  ,  p^     _.  . 
price  of  com  should,  if  possible,  be  xltx/sos    ' 
made  to  vary  between*  his^  and  68«. '  218,287 : 
The  average  of  the  las£.  ten  years  is  ^nn.  ^eg. 
ms.nd  ;  and  I  do  n9t  think  that  ^®*^'  ^**'  *• 
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it  is  for  the  interests  of  agriculture  that  it 
should  be  higher,  nor  do  I  see  any  lasting  ad- 
vantage to  manufactures  from  its  twing  lower." 
The  Ministerial  plan  consisted  in  the  adop- 
34  tion  of  a  new  sliding-scale,  consider- 
The  Mini*-  ably  lower  than  the  former,  but  still 
terialplan.  calculated  to  afford  a  considerable 
protection  to  agriculture.  At  50«.,  and  under 
6 Is.,  the  duty  on  wheat  w^  to  be  20«.,  and  from 
that  point  it  was  to  fall  Is.  with  OTery  1«.  the 
price  rose  till  it  reached  7Ss.,  when  it  was  to  be 
U.  only,  and  remain  fixed  at  that  amoant  above 
that  point.  On  barley,  the  duty  at  25a.  the 
qoarter  was  to  be  lU.,  falling  with  eveiy  Is. 
rise  in  the  price  to  87s.,  when  it  was  to  be  Is. 
only.  On  oats  at  18s.  the  quarter  the  duty  was 
to  be  8s.,  falling  with  every  Is.  rise  in  the  price 
till  it  reached  27s.,  when  it  was  to  be  is.  only. 
It  was  part  of  Sir  EL  PeeTs  plan  that  this  reduc- 
tion on  the  duties  levied  on  foreign  grain  should 
go  hand  in  hand  with  a  proportional  reduction 
in  the  duties  on  nearly  aU  other  articles  of  im- 
port— ^in  particular,  live  animals,  meat,  and  al- 
most all  kinds  of  manufactured  articles;  but 
1 A  Rec  ^^  paramount  importance  of  the  pro- 
Isisl^ST?^  posed  alteration  on  the  Corn-Laws 
FirL  Deb.  led  to  the  debate  and  sense  of  the 
^^  House  being  taken  first  on  them 
^  alone.' 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  contended  by  Lord 

John  Bossell  and  Lord  Palmerston: 
j^jg^^  of  "  It  is  now  a  fixed  principle  of  polit- 
lord  John  ical  philosophy  that  the  best  way  to 
Snaieilaad  regulate  commercial  matters  is  not  to 
^too!      legwl»te  at  aU  on  the  subject,  but  to 

leave  the  seller,  or  producer,  and  the 
purchaser^  to  adjust  their  respective  interests 
MS  they  themselves  may  incline.  Corn  is  no 
exception  to  this  rule.  The  principle  of  buying 
in  the  cbeuiest  market  and  selling  in  the  dear- 
est, is  not  less  applicable  to  that  than  to  other 
objects  of  commerce.  Adam  Smith,  it  is  trae, 
states,  as  an  exception  to  this  principle,  the 
esse  of  a  number  of  persons  having  been  long 
engaged  in  a  particular  branch  of  manufacture, 
in  which  case  humanity  may  require  that  the 
freedom  of  trade  should  only  be  restored  by 
clow  gradations.  Mr.  Malthus,  too,  another 
great  authority,  admits  that  com  is  an  excep- 
tion, as  you  ought,  as  far  as  possible,  to  render 
the  country  independent  of  foreign  states  for  its 
food.  Bat  there  seems  to  be  no  solid  foundation 
for  the  latter  exception.  We  are  not,  we  can 
not  be  independent  of  foreign  nations,  any  more 
than  they  can  of  us.  It  is  admitted  that,  for 
the  last  four  years,  2,800,000  quarters  of  foreign 
com  have  been  imported ;  that  is  to  say,  two 
millions  of  our  people  have  been  dependent  on 
foreign  countries  for  their  daily  food.  At  least 
five  minions  of  our  people  are  dependent  on 
the  supplies  of  cotton  from  America,  of  foreign 
wool,  or  foreign  silk.  Independence  of  other 
coantriea^  therefore,  is  a  chimera  which  it  is  in 
vain  for  a  great  commercial  nation  to  pursue ; 
and  even  were  it  reached,  it  would  be  attended 
^  with  no  visible  benefit.  It  is  impossible  that 
the  time  should  ever  arise  when  you  might  not 
find  some  part  of  the  world  from  which  yon 
might  derive  yoor  supplies.  The  true  inde- 
pendence of  a  great  commercial  nation  is  to  be 
loond,  not  in  raising  all  the  produce  it  requires 
within  its  own  boun<&»  bat  in  attaining  such  a  pre- 


eminence in  commerce  that  the  time  can  never 
arise  when  other  nations  will  not  be  compelled, 
for  their  own  sakes,  to  minister  to  its  wants. 

**The  duties  proposed  to  be  levied  by  the 
new  scale  are  in  the  highest  degree 
prohibitory;  20«.  are  to  be  levied  on  r-^«f^'«*-i 
wheat  when  the  pnce  is  51s.  Now 
it  appears  from  the  consular  returns,  that  the 
usual  price  of  wheat  free  on  board  at  Dantzic 
is  40s.,  to  which,  if  10«.  6d.  be  added  for  the 
price  of  the  transit,  we  have  50«.  6d.  as  the 
price  at  which  Dantzic  wheat  can  be  sold  in 
this  country.  K  to  this  you  add  20s.  duty,  yon 
raise  the  price  of  imported  wheat  at  once  to 
70s.,  a  price  at  which  it  never  can  be  imported 
with  profit,  unless  prices  have  reached  famine 
levels.  Indeed,  the  new  scale  will  exclude  all 
importation  till  prices  are  above  61s. ;  and 
when  it  does  begin,  owing  to  the  prices  having 
risen,  and  the  harbors  being  practically  opened, 
the  result  will  be,  a  great  import  of  foreign 
grain,  a  great  consequent  drain  on  the  Bank  for 
gold  to  pay  for  it,  'an  immediate  contraction  of 
issues,  and  wide-spread  commercial  distress. 
Many  millions  must  be  paid,  and  you  have  no 
means  of  doing  so  by  sending  out  goods,  be* 
cause  yon  have  no  regular  trade. 
.  **  There  is  nothing  of  such  importance  to  this 
country  as  to  extend  its  commercial 
relatipus  with  the  United  States  of  cj^nfin„efl, 
America.  There  are  to  be  found 
nations  rapidly  increasing  in  population  and 
resources,  which  could  furnish  you  to  any  ex- 
tent with  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  take  in 
return  any  conceivable  amount  of  your  manu> 
factures.  Around  the  great  inland  seas,  formed 
in  its  progress  to  the  ocean  by  the  St.  Law- 
rence, is  a  cluster  of  five  nations  arising,  extend- 
ing from  the  Lakes  on  the  north  to  the  Ohio  on 
the  south.  The  territory  they  inhabit  is  twice 
as  large  as  France,  and  six  times  as  laige  as 
England.  It  contains  180,000,000  of  acres,  a 
large  portion  of  which  is  of  surpassing  fertility. 
The  population  of  this  cluster  of  states  already 
exceeds  800,000 :  if  the  same  Vate  of  progress 
shall  be  maintained  for  the  next  twelve  years, 
it  will  contain  12,000,000.  Yet  are  they  at 
such  a  distance  from  this  country  that  they  can 
never  be  formidable  competitors  to  our  farmers ; 
for  even  without  a  duty,  wheat  can  never  be 
sent  from  thence  to  Britain  for  less  than  43s. 
to  47s.  They  would  be  glad  to  receive  your 
manufactures  in  exchange  for  the  food  which 
they  send  you ;  but  how  can  they  do  so  if  you 
refuse  to  receive  their  grain,  or  do  what  is  the 
same  thing,  load  it  with  such  duties  as  make 
it  not  worth  their  while  to  send  it  ?  Were  it 
otherwise — ^were  a  free  commercial  intercourse 
esublished  with  them,  there  is  no  saying  how 
long  you  might  continue  to  furnish  Uiem  with 
manufactured  goods,  or  hoi^  extensive  and  lu- 
crative might  Im  the  commerce  you  might  carry 
on  with  them.  However  rising  may  be  the  man- 
ufactures of  the  United  States,  there  is  not 
enough  of  that  species  of  industty,  and  proba- 
bly there  will  not  be  for  a  very  long  time,  to 
'  furnish  with  clothes  and  other  articles  of  rude 
,  comfort  this  great  population. 

'*  If  a  moderate  fixed  duty  were  established, 
you  would  have  a  complete  change 
effected  in  the  com  trade.    Instead  continued. 
of  gambling  transactions,  which  the 
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system  of  taking  the  average  prices  in  the  great 
towns  has  a  direct  tendency  to  foster,  you  would 
establish  a  sound  and  advantageous  trade ;  and 
instead  of  the  merchant  hurrying  at  every  rise 
in  price  to  the  foreign  market  on  the  Continent, 
and  thus  needlessly  enhancing  the  price  of  com, 
you  would  establish  a  steady  and  well-regulated 
barter,  which  would  at  the  same  time  supply 
your  wants  and  establish  new  fields  for  the  oon- 
simiption  of  the  produce  of  your  manufacturing 
industry.  Under  such  a  system  the  merchant 
would  make  his  arrangements  for  buying  a  sup- 
ply of  com  in  those  places  where  it  was  cheap- 
est, and  would  bring  it  home  at  a  period  when 
he  thought  it  would  be  best  disposed  of  both  to 
the  country  and  himself.  Above  all,  by  such  a 
system  you  would  extend  greatly  your  commer- 
cial reladoDS  both  of  export  and  import  with 
the  United  States.  Were  this  system  once 
thoroughly  established  and  acted  upon,  En- 
gland would  become  the  great  com  emporium 
of  the  world,  and  a  supply  of  food  would  be  se* 
cured  for  its  inhabitants  both  at  the  cheapest 
and  the  most  equable  rates. 

**  Why  is  the  earth  on  which  we  live  divided 
into  different  zones  and  climates? 
Concluded.  ^^7  ^^  different  countries  yield  dif- 
ferent productions  to  people  experi- 
encing similar  wants?  Why  are  they  inter- 
sected with  mighty  rivers,  the  natural  highways 
of  nations?  Why  are  lands  the  most  distant 
brought  into  contact  by  that  veiy  ocean  which 
seems  to  separate  them?  Why,  Sir,  it  is  thnt 
man  may  be  made  dependent  on  man.  It  is 
that  the  exchange  of  commodities  may  be  ac- 
companied by  the  extension  and  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  by  the  interchange  of  mutual  bene- 
fits engendering  mutual  kind  feelings,  multi- 
plying and  confirming  friendly  relations.  It  is 
that  Commerce  may  freely  go  forth,  leading  Civ- 
ilization with  one  hand  and  Peace  with  the  other, 
to  render  mankind  happier,  wiser,  better.  This 
is.  the  dispensation  of  Providence,  this  is  the 
decree  of  that  Power  which  created  and  dis- 
posed the  universe.  But  in  the  face  of  it,  with 
arrogant,  presumptuous  folly,  the  dealers  in 
jpari  Deb  '^^'"ctive  duties  fly,  fettering  the 
Iz.  346,  '  inborn  energies  of  man,  and  setting 
619 ;  Ann.  up  their  miserable  legislation  instead 
Reg.  1858,  of  the  great  standing  laws  of  na- 
*^*  ture."^* 

The  House  divided  upon  this  debate,  when 

^         there  appeared  for  Lord  John  Rus- 

Thebiil        Beirs   amendment   226,   against   it 

passes  iMth    349— majority  for  Sir  R.  Peel,  123. 

Hoases,  and  This  division  was  of  course  decisive 

amendments  ®^  ^^  ^**®  ^^  *^®  measure  in  the 
are  thrown  Lower  House:  the  second  reading 
A^rfi  K  passed  by  a  majority  of  284  to  176. 
April  5.  ^^  amendment,  proposed  by  Mr. 
Christopher,  and  supported  by  the  whole  strength 
of  the  Protectionists,  with  the  object  of  raising 
the  scale  of  duties,  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of 
306  to  104 ;  a  majority  which  was  justly  re- 
garded as  ominous  of  the  fate  of  the  whole 
Corn-Laws  at  no  distant  period.  A  resolution 
proposed  by  Mr.  Cobden  on  the  third  reading, 
to  the  effect  of  abrogating  the  duties  altogether, 
was  in  like  manner  rejected  by  286  to  86. 

*  The  concluding  striking  paragraph  is  taken  verbatim 
fh>m  Lord  Pftlmerston's  mlendid  peroration.— Airl.  Deb.^ 
zliz.  619. 


Thus,  80  far  as  cq^ld  be  gathered  fix>m  the  votes 
of  the  House,  it  was  resolved  to  support  the 
middle  course,  stand  by  the  Minister,  and  to 
avoid  the  extremes  on  either  side.    In  the 
House  of  Lords  the  bill  was,  upon  the  whole, 
favorably  received,  although  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham expressed  the  greatest  alarm  at  the 
measure.    It  was  supported,  however,  by  Lord 
Winchilsea  and  a  number  of  the  ultra-Tories, 
as  well  as  the  whole  Ministerialists.    The  sec- 
ond reading  passed  without  opposition;   but 
Lord  Melbourne  afterward  moved  tiie  substi- 
tution of  a  fixed  duty  for  the  sliding-scale,  and 
I^rd  Brougham  the  total  abplition  ,  Ann.  Reg. 
of  all  duties,  both  of  which  were  re-  1842, 41, 
jected,  the  former  by  a  majority  of  ^^ ;  P^^ 
117  to  49,  the  latter  by  87  to  6.  ^o*"l08«. 
The  bill  then  passed  and  became  ner,  ixiL 
law    without    any    farther    opposi-  75,722, 
tion.»  804. 

During  the  progites  of  the  measure,  the  na- 
tion, as  might  have  been  expected        ^ 
on  a  question  of  so  much  import-  Beception 
ance,  and  so  interesting  to  large  bod-  of  the  meas- 
les of  men  on  both  sides,  was  serf-  "™  *"  *^« 
ously  agitated  on  the  subject.  At  first  *^^^^^- 
great  dissatisfaction  was  expressed  in  the  man- 
ufacturing towns,  and  in  some  of  them  Sir  R. 
Peel  was  even  burned  in  eflBgy  for  having  pro- 
posed the  retention  of  any  duty  at  all  on  foreign 
grain.    The  landed  proprietors  also,  and  farm- 
ers in  several  places~«special]y  those  districts 
where  wheat  was  largely  grown — though  not  so 
noisy  in  the  expression  of  their  disapprobation, 
were  not  less  the  prey  of  serious  apprehension 
as  to  the  ability  of  British  agriculture,  oppressed 
as  it  was  with  so  many  burdens,  to  maintain  its 
ground  against  foreign  competition.     By  de- 
grees, however,  these  feelings  were  softened 
down  on  both  sides,  and  the  nation  generally 
acquiesced  in  the  change,  regarding  it,  though 
for  different  reasons,  as  if  not  the  best  that 
either  could  have  desired,  at  least  9  Ann.  "Reg. 
the  best  which,  under  existing  dr-  1842,  63; 
cumstances,  could  be  obtained.'         M"*-  *'"•  '^^ 

The  alteration  of  the  duties  on  grain,  though 
not  the  least  important,  was  but  a        .^ 
part  of  the  comprehensive  plan  of  Financial 
the  Prime  Minister.     In  addition  to  difficulties 
the  loud  cry  for  the  repeal  of  the  ©f  8irB. 
Corn-Laws,  he  had  to  face  a  diflS-  ^^^ 
culty  of  a  still  more  pressing  kind,  arising  from 
the  deficiency  of  the  revenue,  amounting  al> 
ready  to  £2,500,000,  and  which,  with  the  nec- 
essary expenses  falling  on  thisconntiy  from  the 
Afghanistan  expedition,  could  not  be  est' mated 
at  less  than  £4,700,000.    How  to  meet  this  with 
the  resources  of  an  impoverished  realm,  and  a 
people  who,  so  far  from  being  disposed  to  ac- 
quiesce in  an  increase,  were  loudly  clamoring 
for  a  reduction  of  taxation,  appeared  almost  an 
impossibility;  and  yet  the  attempt  absolutely 
required  to  be  made,  if  England  would  avoid 
descending  at  once  from  her  high  position  in 
the  scale  of  nations.    Sir  Robert  Peel  attempted 
it  with  a  courage  and  manliness  worthy  of  the  ^ 
highest  admiration ;  and  the  speech  with  which 
he  ushered  in  his  important  meas-  3  p  1  t)  «. 
nres  was~bn«  of  the  most  remarka-  ixi.  488:  ^ 
ble  of  his  long  and  brilliant  ca-  Ann.  Ke|^ 
reer.^    It  was  on  the  11th  March 
that,  in  a  very  crowded  House,  and 
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amidst  breathless  silence,  he  thus  expressed 
himself: 
'*  No  one  can  feel  more  strongly  than  I  do 
the  importance  and  extent  of  the 

8b- ILPeera  ^^^. ^^  "^^  devolves  on  me,  and 
gpMch  on      mj  own  inadequacy  to  its  discharge. ! 
introducing  Bnt  I  should  be  unworthy  of  the  I 

tteMore!?**  *""'  committed  to  me,  I  should  be  ' 
unworthy  of  my  place  as  Minister  > 
of  the  British  Crown,  if  I  coold  feel  disheart-  ' 
ened  or  discoura|^  if  I  could  feel  any  thing  but ; 
that  bnojancy  and  contentedness  of  mind  which 
ought  to  sustain  every  public  man  on  entering 
on  the  discharge  of  a  public  duty— conscious  ; 
that  he  is  actuated  by  no  motives  that  are  not 
honorable  and  Just,  and  feeling  a  deep  and  inti- 
mate conviction  that,  according  to  the  best  con- 
clusion of  his  imperfect  and  fallible  judgment,^ 
the  measures  which  he  intends  to  propose  will 
be  conducive  to  the  welfare,  I  may  say  essential 
to  Uie  prosperity,  of  his  country.  We  live  in  an 
important  era  of  human  aflfairs.  There  may  be 
a  natural  tendency  to  overrate  the  magnitude 
of  the  crisis  in  which  we  live,  or  those  particu- 
lar events  with  which  we  are  ourselves  conver- 
sant ;  bnt  I  think  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that 
the  period  in  which  our  lot  and  the  lot  of  our 
fiuhers  has  been  cast — ^the  period  which  has 
elapsed  since  the  first  outbreak  of  the  first 
French  Bevolution — ^has  been  one  of  the  most 
memorable  that  the  history  of  the  world  will 
afford.  The  course  which  England  has  pur- 
sued during  that  period  will  attract  for  ages  to 
come  the  contemplation,  and,  I  trust,  the  ad- 
miration of  posterity.  There  will  be  a  time 
when  these  countless  millions  that  are  sprung 
from  our  loins,  occupjdng  many  parts  of  the 
globe,  living  under  institutions  different  from 
oms,  but  speaking  our  language,  will  view  with 
pride  and  admiration  the  example  of  constancy 
and  fortitude  which  our  fathers  set  during  the 
momentous  period  of  war.  They  will  view  with 
admiration  our  achievements  by  land  and  by 
sea,  our  determination  to  uphold  the  public 
credit,  and  all  those  qualities  by  which  we  were 
enabled  ultimately  to  eflfect  the  deliverance  of 
Eorope.  I  am  now  addressing  you  after  the  du- 
ration of  twen^-five  years  of  peace.  I  am  now 
exhibiting  to  yon  the  financial  difBculties  and 
embarrassments  in  which  you  are  placed,  and 
my  confident  hope  and  belief  is  that,  following 
the  example  of  those  who  have  preceded  yon, 
you  will  look  those  difficulties  in  the  face,  and 
not  refuse  to  make  similar  sacrifices  to  those 
whidi  yonr  fathers  made  for  the  purpose  of  up- 
holding public  credit. 
**  Yoa  will  bear  in  mind  that  this  is  no  casual 
or  occasional  difficulty.  You  will  bear 
in  mind  that  there  are  indications 
among  all  the  upper  classes  of  in- 
creased comfort  and  enjoyment,  of  increased 
prosperity  and  wealth,  and  that  concurrently 
with  these  indications  there  exists  a  mighty  evil 
which  has  been  growing  up  for  the  last  seven 
jeara^  and  which  you  are  now  called  upon  to 
meet.  You  will  not  reconcile  it  to  yonr  con- 
sciences to  hope  for  relief  from  diminished  tax- 
ation. If  yoa  have  the  fortitude  and  constancy 
of  which  yon  have  been  set  the  example,  yon 
will  not  consent  with  folded  arms  to  view  the 
amoal  growth  of  this  migh^  evil.  Yon  will 
not  adopt  the  miserable  expedient  of  adding 
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dnring  peace,  and  in  the  midst  of  those  indica- 
tions of  wealth  and  increasing  prosperity,  to  the 
burdens  which  posterity  will  be  called  upon  to 
bear.  If  you  do  permit  this  evil  to  continue, 
you  must  expect  the  severe  but  just  judgment 
of  a  reflecting  and  retrospective  posterity. 
Yonr  conduct  will  be  contrasted  with  that  of 
yonr  fathers,  under  difficulties  infinitely  less 
pressing  than  theirs ;  with  that  of  your  fathers 
at  the  Mutiny  at  the  Nore,  and  who,  with  a  re- 
bellion in  Ireland  and  disaster  abroad,  submit- 
ted, with  buoyant  vigor  and  universal  applause, 
with  the  Funds  as  low  as  52,  to  a  property-tax 
of  10  per  cent  My  confident  hope  and  belief 
is,  that  now,  when  I  devolve  the  responsibility 
upon  you,  you  will  prove  yourselves  worthy  of 
your  mission  as  the  representatives  of  a  mighty 
people  {  that  you  will  not  tarnish  the  fame 
which  it  is  your  duty  to  cherish  as  the  most 
glorious  inheritance ;  and  that  you  will  not  im- 
pair the  character  for  fortitude  and  good  faith 
which,  in  proportion  as  the  empire  of  opinion 
supersedes  and  predominates  over  the  empire 
of  physical  force,  constitutes  for  every  people, 
but  above  all  for  the  people  of  England,  the 
main  instrument  by  which  a  powerful,  people 
can  repel  hostile  aggression  and  maintain  ex- 
tended empire. 

**  What,  then,  is  to  be  done  in  this  emer- 
gency, when  remedies  of  no  ordinary 
kind  must  be  resorted  to,  if  power  is  c^ntinnod. 
to  be  maintained  or  bankruptcy  avoid- 
ed ?  Indirect  taxation  has  reached  its  limits, 
and  can  no  longer  be  relied  on.  Last  year  the 
addition  of  6  per  cent,  on  the  Customs  and  Ex- 
cise, instead  of  producing  £6  per  cent.,  as  was 
expected,  produced  only  10«.;  while  the  per- 
centage of  10  per  cent,  on  the  assessed  taxes 
produced  considerably  more  than  was  expected. 
Are  we,  then,  to  go  back  to  the  old  taxes? 
Shall  we  restore  the  postage  duties  ?  At  pres- 
ent, the  new  packet-service  being  added,  the 
JPost'-office  produau  no  revenue  at  cM,  hut  is  rather 
a  charge;  but  the  penny  postage  has  not  been 
long  enough  in  operation  to  justify  us  in  pro- 
posing an  alteration  upon  it.  Are  the  taxes  to 
be  restored  upon  wool,  salt,  and  leather  ?  That 
would  be  adding  to  the  burdens  of  the  already 
suffering  portion  of  the  community,  to  the  relief 
of  that  which  is  in  affluence ;  and  in  addition, 
many  new  contracts  have  been  entered  into 
upon  the  faith  of  their  abolition,  and  salt,  in 
^Muticular,  has  been  applied  to  many  new  pur- 
poses. A  nation's  revenue  may  sometimes  be 
in  the  end  increased  by  reduced  taxation ;  but, 
in  the  first  instance,  it  is  always  followed  by  a 
great  diminution,  and  a  very  long  time  is  always 
required  to  restore  the  amount.  This  principle 
is  illustrated  by  what  has  happened  with  respect 
to  the  reduced  dutiei  on  wme,  tobacco,  sugar, 
co£^  hemp,  rum,  and  other  articles.  A  mere 
rednction  of  duties,  therefore,  will  not  present 
a  resource  to  meet  the  present  emergency ;  and 
my  settled  opinion,  my  deep  conviction  is,  that 
it  has  become  nec^sary  to  make  a  great  appeal 
to  the  holders  of  property. 

*^  My  plan  is  this :  to  levy  an  income-tax  not 
exceeding  Id.  in  the  pound,  or  about 
8  per  cent.,  on  all  incomes  above  contS\ied. 
£150,  including  aU  funded  property, 
whether  in  the  hands  of  natives  or  foreigners. 
I  estimate  the  incomes  of  lands  in  Great  Britain 
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at  £89,400,000 ;  hondes,  £25,000,000 ;  mines, 
railroads,  etc.,  £8,400,000 ;  in  all,  £72,800,000. 
The  total  produce  of  this  tax,  excluding  Ireland, 
I  estimate  at  £3,771,000.  As  Ireland  is  to  be 
withdrawn  from  the  tax,  I  propose  to  add  la. 
a  gallon  to  the  tax  on  spirits,  the  consumption 
of  which  is  again  increased  from  the  decline  of 
the  influence  of  the  temperance  pledge.  From 
this  source  I  expect  £250,000  a  year ;  and  from 
the  equalization  of  the  stamp-duty  in  that  coun- 
try with  that  in  England,  £160,000  more.  Four 
shillings  a  ton  is  to  be  laid  on  exported  coals,  from 
which  I  expect  £200,000 ;  in  all,  £4,380,000, 
which  will  cause  a  considerable  surplus  after 
covering  the  whole  deficiency  for  the  year, 
which  I  estimate  at  £2,500,000.  And  then  the 
question  remains,  In  what  way  can  this  surplus 
be  best  applied  to  improve  the  resources  or 
lighten  the  industry  of  the  nation  ?  This  sur- 
plus I  propose  to  apply  in  the  reduction  of  the 
import  duties  in  our  commercial  tariff. 

**The  principle  on  which  this  reduction  is 
founded   is,    wherever  the   duty   is 

Continued.  ^^^1?^^  P^^  ^^  \  practicable,  to 
abolish  It  altogether;  to  reduce 
the  duty  on  raw  materials  to  5  per  cent.; 
upon  articles  partially  manufactured  to  12  per 
cent.,  and  even  on  articles  entirely  manufac- 
tured, to  cause  it  not  to  exceed  20  per  cent.  On 
750  articles  of  import  there  is  to  be  an  entire 
remission  or  abatement  of  duty ;  on  450  it  is 
left  untouched.  The  total  loss  of  reduction  on 
the  whole  would  not  exceed  £270,000.  On 
sugar  no  reduction  of  duty,  I  regret  to  say,  is 
at  present  practicable ;  but  on  coffee  a  very 
great  diminution  is  proposed,  bringing  down 
the  duty  to  Sd.  a  pound  on  foreign,  and  4d.  on 
British.  On  timber,  regarding  Canada  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  empire,  and  equally  entitled 
to  protection,  it  is  proposed  to  make  the  duty 
merely  nominal  when  it  comes  from  British 
possessions,  and  25«.  a  load  when  from  foreign 
states.  The  loss  thence  arising  will  be  about 
£600,000  a  year.*  On  the  whole,  these  reduc- 
tions, with  the  necessary  increase  of  expendi- 
ture, will  swell  the  deficit  to  £3,700,000 ;  but 
as  the  proposed  new  taxes  will  bring  in 
£4,300,000,  there  will  be  a  surplus  of  some 
half  million  to  apply  to  the  support  of  our  dis- 
tant wars. 

"  I  have  a  sincere  and  cordial  respect  for  the 
interests  which  apprehend  they  will 
Concluded.  ^  affected  by  the  reductions  in  the 
tariff;  but  communications  with  the 
principal  parties  likely  to  be  affected  by  it  have 
confirmed  the  Government  in  the  opinion  that 
these  measures  will  be  attended  by  great  pub- 
lic advantage  to  all  classes,  not  even  excluding 
the  agricultural,  by  the  reduction  which  we 
propose  to  make  in  meaVand  cattle,  and,  above 

*  The  duties  pxx>poied  to  be  lowexed,  which  excited 
the  gre«tesk  alum,  vere  thote  which  related  to  lire  cat- 
tle, sheep  and  swine,  salted  and  dried  meats,  and  on 
batter,  egg*i  cheese,  and  lard,  and  the  substitution  of  a 
moderate  duty  on  these  articles.  The  proposed  duties 
were: 

PgMWil  Doty.  N«w  Dotj. 

LiveeatUe Prohibited.  £i    Os.ahead. 

Beef  (salt) 12s.acwt.  0   8«.acwt. 

Lard 8s.      "  0    8s.    ' " 

Bams 888.      ^  0  Us.      ^^ 

Salmon Prohibited.  0  10s.      «« 

Herrings SOaabaxvaL  0  lOi.      «^ 

Ikb.^  IzliL  887,  871. 


all,  by  removal  of ,  that  complete  prohibition 
which  we  found  when  we  approached  the  sub- 
ject. I  know  that  many  gentlemen  who  are 
strong  advocates  for  free  trade  may  consider 
that  I  have  not  gone  far  enough.  I  know  that. 
I  believe  that  in  the  general  'principle  of  free 
trade  there  is  now  no  great  difference  of  opin- 
ion, and  that  cUl  agree  in  the  general  rule  *  that  we 
should  buy  in  the  cheapest  market^  and  sell  in  the 
dearest*  (Loud  cheers  from  the  Opposition.) 
I  have  stated  the  reasons  on  more  than  one  oc- 
casion why  I  think  the  case  of  com  and  sugar 
is  an  exception  to  this  rule.  I  know  that  I  may 
be  met  by  the  complaints  of  the  gentlemen  op- 
posite as  to  the  limited  extent  to  which  I  have 
applied  the  principle  to  which  I  have  adverted 
to  these  important  articles.  But  I  feel  satisfied 
'  that  it  was  inexpedient  to  apply  such  important 
changes  as  I  have  heard  suggested  to  these  im- 
portant interests.  I  think  it  would  be  impru- 
dent to  increase  the  alarm  which  already  pre- 
vails among  these  important  classes.  I  think 
the  Legislature  has  made  as  great  a  change  as 
was  prudent  under  the  circumstances,  i  Pari.  i>«bu 
and  considering  the  existing  rela-  UL  460, 
tions. between  landlord  and  tenant,  ^^  j^ 
and  the  large  amount  of  capital  at  7^0';  Ann. 
present  appUed  to  the  cultivation  of  Keg!  1848^ 
the  soil"'  72,  84. 

No  debate  followed  on  this  speech  in  the  first 
instance;  and  the  Opposition  were  ^ 
so  much  impressed  with  the  courage  Reception  of 
and  grandeur  of  the  change  pro-  the  plan  by 
po8ed,'that  for  some  days  the  demon  ^^  opposi- 
of  faction  was  almost  laid  asleep,  JJJS,;^^  *^* 
and  it  was  thought  the  measure 
would  pass  unanimously.  By  degrees,  however, 
they  recovered  from  their  consternation,  and 
efforts  were  made  to  get  up  a  popular  agitation 
against  the  essential  parts  of  the  proposed  meas- 
ure. This  was  no  difficult  matter,;  for  although 
every  one,  of  course,  except  the  farmers,  cor£- 
ally  acquiesced  in  the  reduction  of  duties  pro- 
posed by  the  new  commercial  tariff,  yet  the  feel- 
ing  was  by  no  means  so  unanimous  in  favor  of 
the  proposed  substitute  of  an  income-tax.  Great 
alann  also  prevailed  in  the  grazing  districts,  that 
the  admission  of  foreign  cattle  and  salted  meat 
would  prove  fatal  to  that  portion  of  British,  and 
still  more  Irish  agriculture.  The  proposal,  too, 
of  an  income-tax  excited  no  small  degree  of 
alarm,  especially  among  the  middle  and  trading 
classes,  who  dreaded  the  absorption  of  their 
profits,  and  exposure  of  their  affairs,  especially 
m  a  time  of  European  peace,  when  the  necessity 
of  so  rigorous  an  expedient  was  by  no  means  ap- 
parent. Accordingly,  the  Opposition  saw  that 
this  was  the  tender  point  to  which  all  their  ef- 
forts should  be  directed,  and  the  main  struggle 
took  place  on  Lord  John  Russell's  amendment 
condemnatory  of  that  tax,  which  came  on  on  the 
4th  April,  and  lasted  four  nights.  But  it  was 
favorably  received  in  the  city,  especially  as  in- 
dicating the  resolution  of  the  Government  to  up- 
hold pnblic  credit,  without  haripg  9  ^^q  i^^ 
recourse  to  a  loan,  which  was  gener-  1842, 376, 84| 
ally  apprehended,  and  the  Funds  |^  M***  *»• 
rose  from  89  to  93  in  consequence.^ 

Against  the  tax  it  was  urged  by  Lord  John 
Russell  in  the  Commons,  and  Lord  Brougham 
in  the  Lords :  '*  A  direct  tax  on  income  ought 
never  to  be  resorted  to  unless  in  some  great 
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emergency  of  public  affain — ^wben  an  extraor- 
50t  dinary  expenditure  has  become  nee- 
AxBnment  essary  for  a  time,  or  in  some  pressure 
against  the  upon  the  finances  of  the  country, 
Incoma-tax.  ^yhich  can  be  sustained  by  no  other 
means.  Such  a  tax  ought  on  no  account  to 
form  part  of  the  ordinaiy  revenue  of  the  State, 
but  should  cease  with  the  necessity  which  could 
alone  justify  its  adoption ;  inasmuch  as,  besides 
all  the  other  objections  to  which  it  is  liable,  its 
inquisitorial  character  is  such  as  must  always 
render  it  odious,  however  trifling  may  be  the 
amount  abstracted.  The  facility  with  which  it 
is  collected  offers  a  constant  teiAptation  to  ex- 
travagance on  the  part  of  Government,  removes 
the  most  important  check  upon  expendittfre,  and 
dispenses  with  the  necessity  of  seeking  for  an 
equality  between  income  and  expenditure  in 
economy. 
'*The  actoal  state  of  the  revenue,  exhibiting 
a  deficiency  of  £7,500,000  in  five 

CottttoTied.  7^^^  *^^  ^  certain  deficiency  of 
£2,5QO,'000  more  in  this  year,  besides 
probable  demands  from  our  Eastern  war,  may 
perhaps  justify  the  imposition  of  an  income-tax 
as  a  temporary  burden,  especially  after  the  at- 
tempt to  add  a  twentieth  part  to  the  excise  and 
customs  had  only  produced  an  increase  of  a  two- 
hundredth  part ;  yet  it  behooves  Parliament,  as 
the  faithful  gnartUans  of  the  people's  rights  and 
interests,  to  take  care  that,  during  its  temporary 
existence,  its  pressure  shall  be  distributed  in 
such  a  manner  as  shall  make  it  most  easily  and 
patiently  borne.  In  this  case,  it  is  indispensa- 
ble that  there  should  be  no  exemptions,  not 
even  of  the  highest  and  most  exalted  in  the 
realm,  of  a  due  sense  of  which  the  Sovereign 
has  afforded  a  shining  example,  in  voluntarily 
offering  to  share  the,  burden  with  the  meanest 
of  her  subjects.  But  this  alone  is  not  enough. 
It  is  indispensable  also  that  some  distinction 
should  be  established  between  incomes  derived 
from  capital  of  any  description  and  from  mere 
labor,  whether  that  labor  be  of  the  head  or  the 
hands,  by  levying  a  smaller  proportion  on  the 
latter  income  than  the  former.  For  the  same 
reason,  it  is  indispensable,  if  we  would  avoid 
making  the  tax  a  direct  confiscation,  ta  make 
the  rate  different  on  persons  living  on  annuities, 
salariefl^  and  life-interests  only,  and  those  who 
are  possessed,  in  addition,  of  the  capital  or  stock 
from  which  it  proceeds. 
"These  are  the  exemptions  or  limitations 
which  justice  absolnteljr  requires  if 

CboUnaed.  ^'®  ***  ^*  ^^^  ^^^^  period,  however 
ahort,  to  be  persevered  in.  There  are 
others  more  likely  to  be  earnestly  contended 
for,  which  are  not  founded  in  justice,  and  should 
be  resisted.  There  should  be  no  distinction  of 
l^rsons  in  the  civil  service  of  the  State  d^  in 
receipt  of  pensions;  they  should  be  dealt  with 
as  belonging  to  the  class  of  annnitanta  only.  It 
is  as  little  consistent  with  justice  or  sound  policy 
to  make  the  rate  heavier  npon  persona  of  larger 
income  than  smaller,  or  to  exempt  any  cUss 
from  its  operation,  until  you  arrive  at  the  class 
where  it  is  not  worth  the  expense  of  collecting, 
or  the  people  are  wholly  nnwie  to  pay  it.  Un- 
less thtt  is  done,  not  only  is  the  tax  a  direct 
partial  confiscation,  by  seizing  upon  the  proper- 
ty of  one  dasa  while  othen  are  exempt  from.it, 
bni  there  is  the  greatest  risk  that  it  will  degen- 
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erate  into  a  perpetual  burden,  which  all  other 
classes,  excepting  the  one  burdened,  have  a  di- 
rect interest,  for  their  own  benefit,  in  retaining 
upon  them.  The  only  way  to  make  the  tax 
temporary  only,  is  to  subject  such  a  number  of 
persons  to  its  operation  as  to  interest  at  all  times 
a  majority  of  the  constituencies  in  its  abolition. 

"  The  tax  was  originally  laid  on  as  a  war-tax 
-only,  and  has  never  been  attempted 
to  be  justified  on  any  other  footing  conSued. 
The  very  act  which  extended  it  to  10 
per  cent,  expressly  declared  that  it  *  should  con- 
tinue in  force  during  the  present  war,  and  until 
the  6th  day  of  April  next  after  the  ratification 
of  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace,  and  no  longer.* 
Words  can  not  be  more  explicit — ^the  faith  of 
Government  can  not  be  more  strongly  pledged. 
Accordingly,  by  a  great  effort  of  the  nation,  it 
was  shaken  off  in  1816,  though  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  and  the  Government  of  the  day  made  the 
greatest  efforts  to  get  it  continued  for  at  least  a 
year  longer,  in  order  to  wind  up  the  expense  of 
the  gigantic  war  then  terminated.  But  what  is 
the  present  proposal  of  the  Minister  ?  It  is  to 
impose  it  during  a  period  of  profound  peace, 
when,  as  the  speech  from  the  Throne  has  just 
informed  us,  her  Majesty  continues  tQ  receive 
assurances  of  the  most  friendly  dispositions  from 
all  foreign  powers.  To  resort  to  the  desperate 
measure  of  an  income-tax,  in  such  circum- 
stances, is  nothing  less  than  to  proclaim  to  the 
world  that  your  resources  are  exhausted,  that 
indirect  taxation  has  reached  its  limits,  and 
that  yon  are  now  more  straitened  in  your 
finances,  in  the  end  of  a  peace  of  twenty-five 
years*  duration,  than  you  formerly  were  in  the 
middle  of  a  war  of  nearly  as  long  duration. 

"  When  Mr.  Pitt  imposed  the  tax,  it  was  to 
meet  a  deficit  of  J£10,000,000,  in  the 
heat  of  a  great  war,  which  there  was  conchided. 
absolutely  no  other  means  of  filling 
up.  Is  there  any  analogy  between  such  a  situa- 
tion and  the  present  one  of  this  country  ?  Your 
deficit  is  £2,500,000,.  about  a  twentieth  part  of 
your  whole  income.  Though  there  has  been  a 
deficiency  for  some  years,  yet  the  resources  of 
the  country  are  unimpaired.  During  that  time 
the  credit  of  the  nation  has  been  so  high  t^at 
the  Three  per  Cents  have  been  at  89  and  90, 
and  yon  have  been  able  to  borrow  at  8^  per 
cent.,  while  other  nations  have  been  obliged  to 
give  5.*  There  is,  therefore,  nothing  in  the 
state  of  public  credit  which  requires  an  extraor- 
dinary eftbrt — nothing  which  obliges  yon  to  con- 
tradict the  assertion  of  former  Parliaments,  and 
the  declarations  of  all  classes  of  politicians,  that 
this  is  a  tax  that  ought  to  be  reserved  either  for 

*  Sir  R.  Peel  made  a  happj  retort  on  this  alliudon  to 
the  high  state  of  the  Funds,  as  afiSurding  the  means  of 
meeting  the  puhlie  neoessiUefl  without  recurring  to  an  In- 
come-tax. **  If  you  say  it  is  better  to  go  on  a  little  lon- 
ger with  the  prtraent  i^em,  increasing  the  debt  a  little 
more,  ftinding  at  91,  why  are  the  Three  per  Cents,  at  91  ? 
Who  has  made  them  91  f  Public  credit  la  high;  tho 
Funds  have  risen,  and,  say  you,  *  You  can  have  a  loan 
easily  now.*  Oh  yon  miserable  financiers !— [Laughter 
and  cheers.]  The  Funds  are  high,  because  yon  hare 
shown  a  dispoaitloa  not  to  resort  to  loans  in  times  of 
peace."— AtrL  Deb.^  Hi.  444 

In  this  debate.  Sir  R.  Peel  stated  the  deficiency  at, 

United  Kingdom £2,5TO,000 

India 9.4.')0,00() 

Total,        i:5,UUU,u00 
while  the  surplus  iheWhlgi  received  on  enteriDg  upon 
oflieo  was  JS^Jm^Wk-^Amu  JEUg-^  1849^  p.  89. 
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times  of  war  or  difficulties  with  great  powers,  in 
times  of  peace  making  them  equal  to  times  of 
war.  The  budget  of  last  year  will  furnish  funds 
adequate  to  the  whole  public  necessities,  with- 
out recurring  to  this  odious,  unjust,  and  inquisi- 
1  p^j  j^gij  tonal  tax,  which  should  be  reserved 
Ixil.  86, 147;  OS  a  last  resource  for  the  country  in 
Ann.  iteg.     periods  of  extreme  peril  and  difficnl- 

1842,  TT,  79.    ^»i  ^ 

Lord  John  Russell's  amendment  was  rejected, 
_  on  the  13th  April,  by  a  majority  of 

Tho  bUl  pans-  ^^  ^  ^^^i  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^<^7 
ei,  and  iu  ra-  the  third  reading  was  carried  by  a 
oeptionbythe  majority  of  180.  In  the  Lords, 
country.  ^j^^  ^j.  jj  p^gg^ j  |jy  ^  majority  of  7 1 . 

Notwithstanding  these  large  majorities  in  both 
Houses,  however,  the  change  introduced  great 
alarm  into  the  countiy,  especially  the  grazing 
districts,  which  were  most  threatened  by  the 
changes  in  the  tariff.  The  admission  of  homed 
cattle  at  a  duty  of  £1  a  head,  and  sheep,  pigs, 
and  salted  meat  at  very  reduced  duties,  natu- 
rally excited  great  alarm  among  the  agricultur- 
ists, who  were  well  aware  that  these  animals 
were  reared  in  countries  where  rent  and  wages 
were  not  a  half  of  what  they  are  in  the  British 
Islands.  The  oxen  of  Holstein,  and  the  dairy 
produce  of  Holland,  were  particularly  dreaded, 
and  appearances  for  some  time  seemed  to  just- 
ify the  apprehension.  Butcher-meat  from  Ham- 
burg was  advertised  at  threepence  a  pound ;  beef 
and  mutton  fell  a  third  in  the  London  market ; 
and  during  the  panic,  great  numbers  of  graziers 
sold  off  their  whole  stock,  in  the  belief  that  the 
country  would  be  wholly  supplied  from  foreign 
parts.  By  degrees,  however,  the  alarm  subsided ; 
people  recollected  that  it  takes  a  year  to  make 
a  sheep,  three  to  form  an  ox ;  and  the  imme- 
diate rise  of  prices  which  ensued  in  the  coun- 
tries from  which  importation  was  chiefly  dread- 
ed proved  that  the  competition  was  not  likely 
to  be  so  formidable  as  had  been  apprehended:. 
Meat,  after  a  great  fall,  soon  rose  aeain  to  its 
former  level  of  6</.  and  7d,  a  pound ;  and  the 
subsequent  importation,  though  by  no  means 
inconsiderable,  has  not  been  so  large  as  to  war- 
rant any  well-grounded  apprehensions  that  this 
branch  of  British  agriculture  is  likely  to  suffer 
materially  from  the  change.  On  the  contrary, 
the  evident  tendency  of  the  new  tari£f  has  been 
to  cause  the  corn-lands  to  be  thrown  into  grass, 
and  render  the  nation  dependent  on  foreigners, 
not  for  its  meat,  but  for  its  bread.  This  is  exact- 
ly what  took  place  in  the  last  days  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  when  Italian  agriculture  was  destroyed 
by  the  firee  importation  of  wheat  from  Egypt 
and  Libya ;  but  the  Italian  landlords  still  drew 
considerable  rents  from  vast  herds  of  cattle 
which  wandered  over  the  Ausonian  plains,  of 
I  Pari.  Deb.  "vvhich  the  present  desolate  Cam- 
ixiL  444, 710;  pagna  is  a  remnant  and  an  exam- 
Mart  il.  541.    pie.» 

Impartial  consideration,  now  that  their  effect 
50,  has  been  tested  by  experience,  must 

RaHeetiona  oQ  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  these 
theTarifl^and  changes  on  the  tariff  introduced  by 
rea«ona  for  It.  Sir  R.  Peel  were  expedient,  and  re- 
quired by  the  circumstances  of  society.  The 
reason  is  one  of  convincing  force,  though,  of 
course,  it  was  not  alluded  to  by  Sir  R.  Peel  or 
any  of  his  party,  or  indeed  on  either  side  of  the 
House.    This  is,  that  as  the  price  of  %Tery  arti- 


cle of  consumption  had  on  an  average  been  low- 
ered at  least  50  per  cent,  by  the  contraction  of 
the  currency,  it  was  essential  that  the  money 
duties  should  be  reduced  at  least  in  a  similar 
proportion,  or  the  burden  of  the  import  duties 
would  be  practically  seriously  augmented.  To 
have  done  justice  to  the  nation,  taxation  of  er- 
ery  sort  should  have  been  reduced  in  a  similar 
proportion,  including  that  which  went  to  pro- 
vide for  the  interest  of  the  National  Debt ;  but 
as  this  was  impossible,  it  was  at  least  something 
to  reduce  the  money  duties  on  imported  articles, 
and  thereby  lower  their  cost  in  proportion  to  the 
lessened  income  of  those  who  were  to  purchaae 
them.  It  is  true,  this  was  hard  on  them  who 
lived  by  the  production  of  such  articles,  and  this 
at  first  sight  seemed  an  injustice ;  but  in  reality 
it  was  not  so.  The  price  of  labor,  and  of  raw 
materials  of  all  sorts,  having  been  reduced  also 
50  per  cent  by  the  monetary  changes,  the  cost 
of  production  was  lessened  to  them  in  the  same 
proportion,  and  the  expense  of  their  own  living 
had  been  reduced  in  a  similar  degree.  Sir  R. 
Peel  said  that  the  income-tax  of  8  per  cent, 
would  be  more  than  compensated  to  every  per- 
son who  paid  it  by  the  lessened  price  of  every 
article  of  consumption  occasioned  by  his  tariff; 
and  although  there  are  f^w  of  the  payers  of  the 
tax  who  will  concur  in  that  opinion,  yet  none 
can  deny  that  a  reduction  of  at  least  50  per  cent, 
in  the  cost  of  liring  had  been  made  by  the  mon- 
etary changes  that  he  had  introduced,  which  im- 
peratively called  for  a  corresponding  reduction 
in  the  burdens  with  which  their  articles  of  con- 
sumption were  affected. 

This  leads  to  a  very  curious  reflection.  The 
financial  situation  of  the  nation  had  57. 
become  so  serious,  and  the  deficit  It  might  Bare 
so  alarming,  that  it  had  overturned  ^J^j^JJJ^Jf 
one  Administration,  and  forced  an  ^n  extension 
entire  change  of  commercial  poll-  of  the  Curren- 
cy  on  another.  The  nation  was  •'T- 
steeped  in  misery,  and  indirect  taxation  had 
reached  its  limits ;  yet  foreign  aflkirs  had  be> 
come  so  threatening  that  a  great  increase  of  the 
national  armaments  had  become  indispensable. 
The  whole  experience  and  talent  of  the  Legisla- 
ture were  taxed  to  the  uttermost  to  discover  a 
remedy  for  these  manifold  evils,  and  none  could 
be  thought  of  but  recurring,  in  a  period  of  pro- 
found European  peace,  to  the  grinding  tax  here- 
tofore reserved  as  a  last  resource  for  the  exigen- 
cies and  dangers  of  war.  Yet  was  the  remedy 
easy,  cheap,  certain,  injurious  to  no  one,  profit- 
able to  all.  Nothing  was  required  but  to  send 
a  letter  from  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  the  Govern- 
ors of  the  Bank  of  England,  authorizing  the 
notes  issued  on  securities  to  be  raised  from 
£14,000,000  to  £21,000,000.  Instantly  despond- 
ency would  have  been  succeeded  by  hope,  pov- 
erty by  comfort,  compulsory  idleness  by  willing 
industry,  financial  embarrassment  by  an  over- 
flowing treasury.  Nothing  but  to  confess  a  gi- 
gantic error  was  awanting  to  repair  boundless 
calamities,  to  restore  happiness  to  a  suffering 
realm.  But  to  have  done  so  required,  in  some, 
the  magnanimous  confession  of  former  mis- 
takes ;  in  others,  a  surrender  of,  to  them,  a  most 
profitable  usurpation ;  in  all,  a  close  attention 
to  a  subject  of  univetval  interest,  and  but  very 
partial  comprehension.    The  proof  of  this,  how- 
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ever,  is  now  decisive.  Sir  Bobert  Peel*8  8iibM> 
qaent  change  in  1844,  without  his  designing  it, 
induced  such  an  extension  of  the  currency  as 
was  reqoired,  though  on  the  most  perilous  foot- 
ing, and  two  years  of  prosperity,  followed  by  a 
(rightful  commercial  crisis,  ensued.  Nature 
gave  a  lasting  extension  on  a  solid  foundation, 
by  opening  her  reserves  of  gold  in  1851,  and 
unbroken  prosperi^  has  been  the  consequence. 

For  the  same  reason  the  income-tax  must  be 
^         regarded,  generally  speaking,  as  a 
Tlie  income,  wise  and  just  measure  at  the  time  it 
tazwasjtut-  was  imposed.    The  necessity  for  it 
UAfaie.  y|^^^^  m  great  as  when  first  proposed 

by  Mr.  Pitt ;  and  the  wars  in  Afghanistan  and 
China,  if  less  dangerous,  were  hardly  less  costly 
than  those  which  had  been  waged  with  Euro- 
pean potentates.  The  currency  system  had  all 
turned  to  the  advantage  of  reidized  property ; 
the  TimeSy  the  great  advocate  for  that  system, 
boasted,  in  the  pride  of  its  heart,  that  it  had 
made  a  sovereign  worth  two  sovereigns.  This, 
though  a  little  exaggerated^  was  in  the  main 
true;  but  as  the  moneyed  interest  had  thus 
lazgcly  benefited  by  a  system  under  which 
every  other  interest  had  essentially  suffered, 
nothing  could  be  more  just  than  that  it  should 
bear  the  burden  of  the  increased  taxation, 
which  that  very  system  had  rendered  irrecover- 
able from  all  the  other  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity. In  a  word,  the  monetary  system  was  a 
class  system  of  legislation  designed  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  rich,  and  which  had  ended  in  ruining 
the  poor ;  and  it  had  now' led  to  its  natural  and 
just  result,  that  of  rendering  class  taxation  un- 
avoidable if  the  public  revenue  was  to  be  upheld 
and  national  bankruptcy  averted. 

But  for  the  very  same  reason,  the  injustice 
59,  of  levying  the  tax  at  the  same  rate 

Bat  this  upon  the  wages  of  labor  or  the  in- 
nude  the  come  of  annuitants,  as  upon  incomes 
^^^Se^  derived  from  land  or  realized  capi- 
eomesmora  tal,  was  not  merely  to  oppress  in- 
rajost.  dustry  by  taxing  a  perishable  at  the 

same  rate  as  a  durable  income,  but  to  subject 
it  to  the  still  farther  injustice  of  making  the  tuf- 
fertrs  under  class  legislation  pau  at  the  same  rate 
as  those  enriched  bu  it — ^those  wnose  incomes  had 
been  halved,  as  those  which  had  been  doubled 
by  recent  changes.  The  injustice  of  the  double 
burden  thus  imposed  upon  the  industrious  classes 
was  BO  obvious  that,  had  it  been  widespread,  it 
must  have  been  speedily  abrogated.  But  it  was 
not  widespread,  and  therefore  it  was  continued, 
and  still  continues.  The  whole  persons  assess- 
ed under  Schedule  D — ^that  is,  the  professional 
class  in  Great  Britain — were  only  143,000,  a 
mere  trifle  among  27,000,000,  then  forming  the 
population  of  the  British  Islands.  This  handful 
of  men  were  not  the  rich  bankers  or  capitalistis 
whose  voice  is  always  listened  to  with  respect 
by  Crovemment ;  they  were  for  the  most  part 
hard-^rking  citizens,  too  few  to  inspire  terror 
by  their  numbers,  too  poor  to  command  influ- 
ence by  their  riches. 

The  vast  majority  who  escaped  the  tax  be- 
^  canse  their  incomes  were  below  the 
nmrnm^^mm  of  Uno  whcu  it  began,  gave  themselves 
ttia  ii^aa-  no  sort  of  disquiet  about  an  injustice 
*•*  betog  by  which  they  were  not  affected,  and 
**"*"****^  rather  rejoiced  at  a  burden  on  others 
which  might  be  the  means  of  cheapening  com- 


modities ;  the  holders  of  realised  wealth  in  se- 
cret beheld  with  satisfaction  the  burden  imposed 
in  such  a  manner  upon  the  industrious  classes 
as  might  lessen  its  pressure  on  themselves. 
Thus  crushed  by  the  weight  of  capital,  the  in- 
dustrious classes  remained  oppressed  with  an 
injustice  which  probably  never  would  have  been 
thought  of  but  in  a  country  subjected  to  class 
government,  nor  continued  but  in  one  ruled  by 
its  influences.  The  Ministers,  assailed  by  ar- 
guments to  which  they  could  make  no  reply, 
contented  themselves  with  observing  that  the 
whole  income-tax  was  an  injustice,  but  that 
such  were  the  practical  difficulties  involved  in 
the  question  that  the^  could  not  see  their  way 
to  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  its  burden — 
the  usual  answer  when  Government  is  pressed 
with  a  request  which  they  can  not  assign  any 
reason  for  not  granting,  but  which  they  are  re- 
solved, for  some  undivulged  reason,  not  to  con- 
cede. It  is  remarkable  that,  while  this  injustice 
has  been  perpetrated  and  continued  for  fifteen 
years,  in  a  country  boastiuff  all  the  blessings  of 
representative  institutions,  in  despotic  Denmark 
the  property-tax  has  been  arranged  in  so  differ- 
ent a  manner  that  the  only  question  is  whethier 
it  is  not  unduly  favorable  to  the  middle  and  in- 
dustrious classes.* ' 

If  Sir  R.  Peel  was  sincere  in  his  appeal  to 
the  holders  of  property  to  submit  et 
to  a  temporary  burden  in  order  to  Peel's  he- 
extricate  the  nation  from  the  finan-  "*°  ^°^- 
cial  embarrassments  in  which  it  had  Afghanis.^ 
become  involved,  he  himself  gave  the  tau  diMu. 
noblest  proof  that  he  was  prepared  to  ^^< 
act  upon  the  principles  which  he  recommended 
to  others.  On  the  very  night  (11th  March) 
when  he  pronounced  that  eloquent  appeal,  he 
had  received  the  accounts  of  the  death  of  Sir 
W.  Macnaghten  and  the  Afghanistan  disaster. 
Vailing  with  heroic  courage  his  knowledge  of 
the  calamity  under  a  calm  exterior  and  a  serene 
visage,  he  addressed  the  assembly  as  if  nothing 
had  occurred  to  break  the  even  tenor  of  his  way, 
instead  of  intelligence  having  been  received  of 
the  greatest  disaster  in  British  annals.  The 
mournful  events,  however,  could  not  long  be 
concealed,  and^such  was  the  anxiety  of  the 
public  for  information  as  to  their  details  that 
almost  every  night,  for  some  weeks  after,  he 
was  besieged  with  questions  in  the  House  from 
persons  who  had  relatives  involved  in  the  friglit- 
ful  ruin.  To  all  these  questions  he  answered 
with  the  kindness  of  a  father  and  the  resigna- 
tion of  a  Christian ;  and  when  the  moment  for 
decision  arrived,  and  he  required  openly  to  face 
the  calamity  and  adopt  measures  to  meet  it,  he 
acted  with  the  consistency  of  an  old  Roman. 
He  openly  admitted  the  magnitude  of  the  disas- 
ter which  had  been  sustained,  but  stated  that 
Government  were  resolved  to  meet  it  in  a  wor- 
thy spirit,  and  that  every  effort  would  be  made 
to  restore  victory  to  the  British  standards.  This 
intrepid  announcement  was  received  with  loud 

*  *'  la  Denmark  the  pit»per|7-tax  is  on  a  gradoatod 
scale  In  proportion  to  the  amonnt  of  the  income  ei^oyed 
by  the  persons  taxed,  from  whatever  source  derived.  It 
may  well  be  doubted  whether  this  is  not  coofiscafion  of 
the  fortones  above  the  line  where  the  heavier  buiden  be- 
gins. But  the  curious  thing  is  that  in  the  popular  com- 
munity the  injustice  perpetrated  was  on  the  middle 
elan;  in  the  despotic  monarchy  on  the  nobility  and 
rlGl».**-->DovBUDAT*s  Wit  <tf  JPsdt  ii.  84T. 
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cheers  from  both  sides  of  the  Honse ;  reinforce- 
ments to  a  large  extent  were  sent  out  to  the  ar- 
mies in  India,  so  as  to  raise  the  British  forces 
there  to  45,000  men ;  and  Europe,  after  a  dis> 
aster  had  been  sustained,  which  it  was  gener- 
ally supposed,  and  perhaps  hoped,  had  Anally 
destroyed  the  British  power  in  India,  behelp 
with  astonishment  preparations  mak- 
lxU*83  ?0T.  ^°S  ^  elevate  it  to  an  unprecedent- 
*  *  ed  pitch  of  grandeur. ' 
Almost  unnoticed  amidst  the  multitude  of 
^  important  objects  which  in  this  ses- 
Lord  Ma.  sion  crowd  upon  the  attention,  a  bill 
Lon*aCopy-  was  brought  forward,  calculated  in 
right  Bill.  4|jg  gn(j  iQ  work  a  great  and  dura- 
ble change  on  the  national  mind  and  fortunes. 
This  was  the  Copyright  Bill,  brought  forward 
by  Lord  Mahon  (now  Earl  Stanhope),  which 
this  year  was  sanctioned  by  both  Houses,  and 
passed  into  law.  The  right  of  authors  to  the 
property  of  the  written  expression  of  their 
thoughts,  not  recognized  by  the  common  law 
of  England  when  published,  was  the  creature 
of  statute,  and  by  the  celebrated  Act 
Act  iTia  ^f  Queen  Anne  had  been  limited  to 
fb'mrteen  years,  with  the  addition  of  fourteen 
more  if  the  author  survived  the  first.  This 
strange  distinction,  which  in  the  case  of  works 
of  standard  merit  likely  to  be  prized  by  poster- 
ity^  and  therefore  valuable  to  the  author's  fam- 
ily, made  so  great  a  difference  in  the  advant- 
ages accruing  to  them  according  as  he  survived 
or  did  not  survive  a  certain  arbitrary  time,  had 
long  been  felt  as  unjust.  It  had  not  escaped 
observation,  too,  that  the  effect  of  limiting  the 
copyright  of  authors  to  so  short  a  period  had 
been  to  direct  original  thought  and  genius  to 
works  of  transient  popularity  rather  than  dura- 
ble utility.  Impressed  with  these  ideas,  the 
accomplished  Mr.  Sergeant  Talfourd  had  made 
repeated  attempts  to  obtain  for  authors  a  fur- 
ther extension  of  the  duration  of  copyright,  and 
the  example  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  family,  which 
was  immersed  in  difficulties  at  a  time  when  his 
literary  works  should  have  yielded  a  splendid 
fortune  to  his  descendants,  was  strongly  found- 
ed on.  The  learned  Sergeant's  efforts,  however, 
which  were  continued  through  three  successix'C 
sessions,  were  unsuccessful,  chiefly  through  the 
efforts  of  Mr.  Macaulay,  who,  strange  to  say, 
strained  every  nerve  to  defeat  a  measuro  calcu- 
lated to  give  independence  to  a  class  of  which 
he  himself  was  so  bright  an  ornament.  At 
length,  in  this  session,  the  tardy  act  of  justice 
was  done  to  literary  men,  and  by  Lord  Mahon's 
bill  the  copyright  was  fixed  at  the  entire  life  of 
»  Pari  Deb.  ^'^^  author,  and  seven  years  after ; 
Iz.  1429,  ixL  or  if  these  terms  did  not  extend  to 
189T;  Pol.  80  much,  at  all  events  to  forty-two 
Diet  i.  641.   years.* 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  a  very 

03.        important  step  in  the  right  direction, 

Beflectiona  and  far  more  for  the  interests'  of  na- 

Qn  this  Act.  tiong  ^han  those  of  literary  men :  the 

beneficial  effects  of  the  change'  are  already  ap- 

?arent,  and  are  becoming  more  so  every  day. 
'he  extension  of  the  power  of  reading  to  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  and-  the  great  increase 
which  has  consequently  taken  place  in  the  sale 
of  publications,  has  indeed  put  an  end  to  the 
degrading  patronage  of  rank  and  power  to  genius 
which  was  felt  as  so  painful  by  the  authora  in 


the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  nnd  appears  so  strong- 
ly in  the  fulsome  flattery  of  their  dedications. 
The  public  has  become  the  great  patron,  and 
superseded  all  others.  But  the  change  has  only 
enhanced  the  dangers  to  which  philosophic 
thought  and  literary  effort  are  exposed.  The 
public  is  a  jealous  mistress,  and  ver}-  little  ex- 
perience is  required  to  show  that  incessant  flat- 
tery is  the  best  passport  to  her  favors.  The 
servility  of  the  press  to  the  reigning  multitude 
in  democratic  communities  is  at  least  equal  to 
all  that  ever  was  shown  to  powerful  ministers  or 
charming  duchesses;  witness  the  press  of  re- 
publican France  in  former  days,  of  republican 
America,  and  a  large  part  of  it  in  this  country 
in  these  times. 

This  evil  is  of  the  most  serious  kind,  and  it  is 
constantly  increasing  with  the  ex-         ^4, 
tension  of  education,  and  the  ang-  Extension  of 
mentation  of  the  number  of  reacBers ;  the  danger* 
for  that  only  multiplies  the  numbers  ©^ '"«"»*«« 
to  whom  the  flattering  unction  must  be  applied. 
"No  man,"  says  Goethe,  "ever  spoke  for  half 
an  hour  to  a  mixed  audience  without  flattering 
them  that  he  was  not  thought  tedious."     This 
is  not  less  true  of  writers  than  speakers.     *'  De- 
mocracy," says  Guizot,  "has  two  grave  fault?; 
it  aspires  passionately  to  rule  without  control^ 
and  it  is  constantly  governed  by  the  interests  and 
passions  of  the  moment.    To  judge  by  the  experi- 
ence of  the  past,  it  is  of  all  the  social  powers 
the  most  exacting  and  unforesecing — that  whicli 
is  most  jealous  of  limits  or  division  of  power, 
and  also  that  which  is  most  exclusively  governed 
by  present  fancies,  without  a  thought  1  GuSzot, 
either  of  the  past  or  the  future."*  PirR.Peei, 
The  only  way  in  which  it  is  possible  8*58. 
to  prevent  literature  from  falling  in  with  and 
aggravating  this  perilous  tendency  in  numerous 
and  highly-educated  communities,  is  to  give  au- 
thors cm  interest  in  the  approbation  offutvare  limes. 
and  thereby  emancipate  them  from  the  domin- 
ion of  the  present.    Unless  this  is  done,  the 
standard  literature  of  the  country,  like  the  daily 
or  monthly  press,  will' be  entirely  devoted  to  in- 
flaming the  passions  and  aggravating  the  preju- 
dices of  the  moment.    Truth  is  always  distaste- 
ful in  the  outset  of  its  career  to  the  majority : 
witness  the  reception  of  the  discoveiy  of  the 
motions  of  the  earth  by  Galileo,  of  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood  by  Harvey,  of  the  system  of 
the  heavens  by  Copernicus  and  Newton.    The 
Cross  itself,  which  was  to  save  the  world,  was 
borne  in  pain  and  sorrow  by  our  Saviour :  "Cru- 
cify him !  crucify  him !"  was  the  universal  cry. 
So  different  is  the  first  impulse  of  the  multitude 
from  the  ultimate  conclusions  of  reason.     No 
st«te  of  things  can  be  conceived  more  perilous ; 
and  if  it  is  of  long  continuaince,  it  may  come  to 
give  awful  meaning  to  the  banishment  of  man- 
kind from  paradise  in  consequence  of  eating  of 
the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge.    But  as  cer- 
tainly as  prejudice  and  passion  govern  mankind 
in  regard  to  the  present,  so  reason  and  truth 
prevail  in  the  end.     "Magna  est  Veritas  et  pnr- 
valebit"  is  a  maxim  of  universal  truth  and  ap- 
plication; and  the  only  way  to  prevent  it,  to 
rule  in  the  end  the  thoughts  of  men,  is  to  give 
authors  a  durable  interest  in  the  publication  of 
dieir  thoughts,  and  thereby  relieve  them  from 
the  necessity  of  flattering  only  present  passions 
or  interests. 
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In  JanuarVy  1841,  Mr.  O^Connell  said  at  a 
^  meeting  of  the  Repeal  Association 
Th«  Temper-  i°  Ireland,  "I  shall  for  my  part  vote 
ance  Move-  for  the  Whigs  to  keep  them  in ;  but 
ment  In  Ire-  I  tell  them  honestly  and  firmly  they 
'^^  have  lost  altogether  the  hearts  of  the 

Irish  people,  and  nothing  but  the  loud  cbt  for 
Repeal  shall  henceforth  be  heard  among  us.  I 
did  not  resume  the  repeal  agitation' till  I  saw 
how  utterly  unable  the  Whigs  were  to  effect  any 
thiug.**  The  first  step  in  this  movement  was  to 
collect  money,  the  sinews  of  war,  and  this  was 
done  in  a  very  curious  way,  highly  characteristic 
of  the  ascendant  which  O'Connell  and  the  priest- 
hood had  acquired  over  the  entire  Catholic  popu- 
lation. The  sum  paid  in  Ireland  for  ardent  spir- 
its, not  less  than  from  £4,000,000  to  £5,000,000 
anoually,  presented  a  fund  of  vast  amount,  and 
perfectly  equal  to  the  necessities  of  the  case,  if 
any  considerable  part  of  it  could  be  realized. 
Great  as  was  the  influence  of  the  Agitator  with 
Ms  countrymen,  however,  this  was  effected  to  a 
mo:$t  surprising  degree  by  supplanting  one  pas- 
sion by  another — the  desire  for  drink  by  the 
thirst  for  independence.  To  divert  the  funds 
hitherto  wasted  in  the  public  house  into  the 
coffers  of  the  Repeal  Association  was  the  great 
object,  and  this  was  done  by  a  movement  vailed 
under  the  guise  of  philanthropy,  which  for  a 
dme  was  attended  with  surprising  success.  The 
t&upcrance  movement  began.  Father  Mathew, 
a  monk  of  ardent  disposition,  nervous  eloquence, 
and  enthusiastic  philanthropy,  was  the  soul  of 
the  movement.  The  benevolent  ecclesiastic  was 
the  unsuspecting  hand  by  which  the  Catholic 
hierarchy  carried  on  their  projects  of  converting 
the  surplus  funds  of  Irish  labor  to  the  purposes 
of  repeal  agitation.  The  effect  of  his  heart- 
stirring  eloquence  was  at  first  prodigious ;  it  re- 
called the  days  when  Peter  the  Hermit  roused 
die  dormant  energies  of  Europe  in  behalf  of  the 
Holy  Land.  Multitudes  rushed  forward  every 
where  to  take  the  temperance  pledge  from  the 
hands  of  the  great  apostle  of  sobriety.  Fifty 
thousand  met  him  here,  forty  thousand  there; 
hU  journeys  resembled  rather  the  progress  of  a 
mighty  conqueror  than  the  movements  of  an 
humble  priest  bent  only  on  an  errand  of  mercy. 
8ach  was  the  enthusiasm  excited,  so  general 
the  transports,  that  the  consumption  of  spirits 

in  Ireland  fell  off  in  one  year  from 
«it  HaTr.  10,000,000  to  3,000,000  gallons, 
icteiiiiid,  iL  36.  and  no  small  part  of  the  embar- 
liL  S);  Ann.  rassment  of  the  English  treasury 
Stfoiu^'**^'  arose  from  the  sudden  temperance 

of  the  people  of  Ireland.  ^ 
It  has  often  been  remarked,  that  whenever 
g^  the  people  give  o\et  fighting  ai  fairs 

Frosressftnd  in  Ireland,  you  may  be  sure  that 
decline  of  the  some  serious  outbreaik  is  in  contem- 
BovemenL  potion,  and  Government  will  do 
well  to  stand  on  their  guard.  Never  was  this 
truth  more  clearly  demonstrated  than  on  the 
present  occasion.  The  effect  of  the  taking  of 
the  tefnperance  pledge  by  two  millions  of  men 
in  the  first  instance  was  immense.  Serious 
crime  rapidly  diminished,  as  it  will  always  do 
when  by  any  means  a  check  is  given,  even  for  a 
time,  to  the  dreadful  passion  for  ardent  spirits. 
The  judges  eveiy  where  congratulated  the  grand 
juries  on  the  lightness  of  the  calendar;  predial 
outrages  declined,  and  the  philanthropic  and  in- 


experienced  began  to  indulge  the  pleasing  hope 
that,  by  the  zeal  of  a  benevolent  friar,  an  anti- 
dote had  at  length  been  discovered  for  the  most 
demoralizing  social  corruption  of  civilized  man. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  the  returns  of  crime  in 
Ireland  for  some  years  seemed  to  justify  the  an-> 
ticipation.  Convictions  decreased  from  12,000 
in  1889  to  8000  in  1844.*  But  all  these  move- 
ments, originating  in  sudden  conversion,  not 
lasting  changes  of  habit,  are  merely  temporary 
in  their  operation,  and  not  unfrequently  are 
followed  by  a  reaction  which  renders  matters 
worse  than  they  had  been  before  the  change 
commenced.  When  the  political  and  sacerdotal 
objects  for  which  the  movement  had  been  set  on 
foot  had  ceased,  and  the  repeal  agitation  had 
failed,  the  temperance  movement  came  to  an 
end,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  darkest  era  ever 
known  of  Irish  suffering  and  crime.  The  reac- 
tion in  favor  of  whisky  became  as  strong  as  the 
movement  in  favor  of  temperance  ever  had  been. 
The  annual  consumption  of  spirits  rose  again  to 
12,000,000  gallons,  and  with  it,  aid-  ,  y^^^  j^  296, 
ed  by  the  terrible  calamities  of  1846  297 :  Porter, 
and  1847,  swelled  the  rolls  of  crime  <^:  An.  Beg. 
to  an  unprecedented  amount.*  f        ^***^'  ^^ 

It  soon  appeared  to  what  purpose  the  large 
funds  rendered  available  by  the  ^ 
temperance  movement,  while  it  last-  commence- 
ed,  were  to  be  turned  by  the  Irish  ment  of  the 
agitators.  No  sooner  did  it  appear  J^f***  •*^* 
that  the  fate  of  the  Whigs  was 
sealed,  and  that  Sir  R.  Peel  was  to  succeed  to 
the  heim,  than  his  support  of  the  Government 
ceased,  and  O'Connell  commenced  a  guerre  a 
mart  against  England  and  every  thing  belonging 
to  it.  His  first  move  was  to  endeavor  to  ex- 
clude English  manufactures  from  the  country  ; 
but  that  attempt  soon  failed  among  a  people  for 
the  most  part  possessing  no  manufactures,  and 
invariably  so  poor  as  the  Irish.  His  next  step 
was  a  well-devised  one,  and  was  attended  with 
important  consequences.  He  converted  the 
Precursors'  Association  into  a  new  one  styled 
the  Repeal  Association  ;  and  thenceforward 
his  whole  efforts  were  directed  to  further  its  ob- 
jects. The  organization  of  the  Association  was 
the  same  as  that  which  had  proved  so  successful 
in  bringing  about  Catholic  emancipation.  It 
consist^  of  associates,  members,  and  volun- 
teers. A  card  was  given  to  each  person  enter- 
ing, which  served  the  purpose  of  mutual  rec- 
ognition without  expressly  violating  the  law 
against  pass-words  and  signs.  Each  of  these 
associates  paid  Is.  on  entering  and  getting  his 
ticket.  The  next  class  was  the  members,  and 
they  paid  £\  each  on  entering,  or  engaged  to 
obtain  twenty  associates   at   Is.  each.     The 
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members  received  each  a  card,  on  which  were 
inscribed  prints  of  four  of  the  principal  places 
where  the  Irish  had  been  successful  in  combat^ 
ing  either  the  English  or  the  Danes.  At  the 
top  of  the  card  was  a  roll  or  script,  on  which 
were  inscribed  the  words,  "Resolved  unani- 
mously that  the  claims  of  any  body  of  men, 
other  than  the  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  of 
Ireland,  to  make  laws  to  bind  this  kingdom,  are 
unconstitutional,  illegal,  and  a  grievance. — 
DuKGANNON  VOLUNTEERS,  16<A  February^  1782.'* 
The  Association  was  governed  by  general  in- 
spectors, repeal  wardens,  and  collectors ;  and  it 
was  their  duty  to  collect  the  subscriptions  for 
the  repeal  cause,  and  transmit  them  to  the  cen- 
tral Association  in  Dublin,  where  they  formed 
a  fund  which  soon  became  so  celebrated  under 
1  Spectator,  *^®  name  of  the  Rent,  With  such 
1841,  28,  29*  zeal  did  the  wardens  and  collectors 
2*1  844,  discharge  their  duties,  that  the  rent 
j^'  ^*  ere  long  reached  £3000  a  week ; 
925,*  226;*  and  O'Connell  boasted,  in  the  pride 
Mart  ii.  of  his  heart,  that  he  had  two  mill- 
563,  663.  jQjjg  ^f  repealers  under  his  banners ! ' 
The  plan  of  operations  concocted  between 
^,  this  consummate  master  of  the  art  of 
Monster  agitation  and  his  confederate  chiefs 
meetings,  yf^^^  not  to  break  out  into  open  re- 
bellion, but  to  approach  it  as  closely  as  possi- 
ble, and  intimidate  Government  by  the  display 
of  numbers.  For  this  purpose,  meetings  on  a 
gigantic  scale  were  to  be  held  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  where  they  were  likely  to  be  suc- 
cessful, to  which  the  people  were  to  be  collected 
by  the  wardens,  priests,  and  collectors  in  the 
different  parishes.  The  temperance  chiefs  were, 
for  the  most  part,  enrolled  in  this  ulterior  move- 
ment ;  and  the  detachments  from  the  different 
parishes  generally  mustered,  preceded  by  the 
temperance  bands.  When  Sir  R.  PeePs  return 
to  power  in  May,  1841,  was  evident,  simultane- 
ous meetings  were  held  in  every  parish  of  Ire- 
land to  implore  the  Queen  "not  to  receive  into 
her  confidence  the  bitter  and  malignant  ene- 
mies of  her  faithful  Irish  people."  The  people 
came  in  companies,  led  oy  their  priests,  and 
preceded  by  the  temperance  bands,  often  a  dis- 
tance of  ten  or  fifteen  miles,  and  marched  back 
the  same  day.  The  enthusiasm  thus  excited 
was  indescribable ;  all  hearts  were  stirred,  all 
understandings  swept  away  by  it.  A  bedridden 
old  woman  was  carried  ten  miles  *'  to  seek  sal- 
vation for  her  country."  The  numbers  collected 
on  these  occasions,  though  much  exaggerated 
by  the  repeal  press,  were  undoubtedly  immense. 
At  a  meeting  on  the  Hill  of  Kilnoe,  in  the 
county  of  Clare,  in  May,  1841,  it  was  said  that 
100,000,  and  probably  really  50,000  were  pres- 
ent. These  meetings,  which  were  generally 
addressed  by  O'Connell  in  person,  were  held 
through  the  whole  of  1841,  and  though  inter- 
mitted in  1842,  from  a  doubt  whether  Sir  R. 
Peel's  Ministry  would  not  be  swept  away,  and 
>  Rn«*  to  ^^®  Liberal  Government  restored 
184r4e6  ^'  ^y  ^^®  Anti-Com-Law  agitation, 
582  ;*  Ann.  yet  they  were  renewed  with  fresh 
9^*«Sw  vigor  in  1843,  and  soon  aoquir- 
lUrtU.663.  ^^  ^^®  ™°''  formidable  consist- 
ency.' 
As  these  meetings  generally  consisted  of  thir- 
ty, forty,  or  fifty  thousand  persons,  it  may  read- 
ily be  believed  that  it  was  impossible  that  any 


voice,  how  powerful  soever,  could  be  heard  by 
such  prodigious  multitudes.    But  this        ^, 
difficulty,  apparently  insurmountable,  Cb*racter 
was  got  over  by  a  very  simple  device.  *>'  **>J«* 
A  number  of  wardens  were  stationed  JJU *  "^ 
in  concentric  circles  round  the  bus-  guage  used 
tings  from  which  O'Connell  addressed  ^t  them, 
them,  and  they  repeated  what  he  said  with 
stentorian  lungs,  until  the  re-echo  reached  the 
farthest  extremity  of  the  crowd,  and  next  morn- 
ing the  whole  speech  was  published  by  the 
newspapers.     Tlie  character  of  his  addresses 
may  be  judged  of  by  the  following  extract  from 
a  speech  delivered  at  Trim,  on  March  15, 1843 : 
*'  When  I  think  of  the  multitudes  that  surround 
me  ;  when  I  see  the  bright  eye  and  hardy  look 
which  belong  to  Irishmen  beyond  any  people 
upon  earth,  I  ask  you,  *  Will  you  be  slaves  ?' 
You  will  answer,  *No;'  and  I  reply,  'I  shall 
either  be  in  my  grave  or  a  freeman.*    You  can 
expect  nothing  from  the  English  Parliament: 
idle  sentiments  will  not  now  do :  I  call  on  you 
to  act  at  once :  make  your  choice  either  to  be 
freemen  or  slaves. 

*  Hereditary  bondsmen,  know  ye  not, 
>Vho  would  be  free,  hlmoelf  must  etrike  the  blowf** 

And  at  an  immense  meeting  held  at  Tara,  so 
famous  in  Irish  song,  on  15th  August, 
1843,  he  said,  amidst  thunders  of  ap-  ^^^' 
plause :  "  I  was  laughed  at  in  January  because 
I  said  this  would  be  the  repeal  year :  does  any 
one  laugh  now  ?  It  is  my  turn  now  to  make 
merry.  I  am  now  able  positively  to  announce 
to  you  that  before  twelve  months  are  ov^  a 
Parliament  w^ill  be  held  in  College  Green,  Dub- 
lin, and  the  hurrahs  for  repeal  will  be  heard 
over  all  the  land.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
began  by  threatening  us :  he  does  not  talk  of 
this  now ;  he  is  getting  loopholes  made  in  the 
old  barracks ;  he  is  preparing  to  stand  a  siege — 
as  if  we  were  going  to  break  our  heads  against 
stone  walls !  The  Queen  will  call  the  Parlia- 
ment :  we  will  march  to  College  Green  with  law 
and  order  inscribed  on  our  banneiv.  I  shall 
have  all  the  teetotalers  with  me :  they  are  the 
finest  effluence  of  human  wishes :  there  is  not 
an  army  in  the  world  that  I  would  not  fight 
with  them."  And  the  unanimous  adhesion  of 
the  clergy  to  the  repeal  movement  was  declared 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Higgins,  the  Roman  Catholic 
bishop  of  Armagh,  who  said  at  a  dinner  held 
at  Mullingar,  on  Sunday,  14th  May,  1843— '*  I 
formally  announce  to  you  that  aii  iie  bishcps  of 
Ireland  have  formaUy  deckired  themselves  repeal- 
ers, and  that  from  shore  to  shore  we  are  all 
such.  [Immense  applause.]  I  defy  all  the  min- 
isters of  England  to  put  down  the  agitation  in 
the  county  of  Armagh.  If  they  beset  our  tem- 
ples, and  mix  our  people  with  spies,  we  will 
prepare  our  people  for  the  circum-  i  Ann.  Reg. 
stances ;  and  if  they  bring  us  for  1843,  «28, 
that  to  the  scaffold,  in  dying  in  be-  SJ;J^^?  'g^- 
half  of  our  country,  we  will  bequeath  i^\  gpecu- 
our  wrongs  to  our  successors.  [En-  tor/iS43, 
thusiastic  cheere.]"'  800. 8ul. 

While  meetings  attended  by  forty  and  fifty 
thousand  persons  were  almost  weekly 
addressed  by  inflammatory  addresses  jicnp„Veg 
of  this  description,  and  the  peasantry,  of  GoTem- 
instead  of  attending  to  their  business,  ment,  and 
neglected  the  land,  and  were  hurry-  aIi"**22**** 
ing  from  one  crowded  meeting  to  an-      ^' 
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odier,  Government  looked  on  with  apparently 
sapine  indifierence,  and  even  seemed  to  favor 
the  agitation.  Large  bodies  of  police  and  mil- 
itary were  always  in  attendance,  but  out  of  sight 
of  the  assembled  crowds,  so  as  to  avoid  any  col- 
lision with  the  people.  No  prosecutions  were 
institnted  either  against  the  orators  who  spoke 
treason  or  the  newspapers  which  printed  it. 
One  indication  of  vigor  alone  was  given  by 
Government,  which  was  the  carrying  of  an 
"Arms  Act,"  whereby  it  was  rendered  neces- 
sary for  the  possessors  of  arms  to  have  them 
registered,  branded  by  an  officer  appointed  for 
the  purpose,  and  a  small  license  taken  out  for 
them.  It  was  evident  that  this  measure  was 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  life 
and  property  in  Ireland,  and  it  did  not  differ 
materially  from  the  bill  introduced  by  Lord 
Morpeth  in  1831 ;  but  nevertheless  it  was  made 
the  subject  of  violent  party  conflict  in  the  House, 
and  was  opposed  by  the  whole  strength  of  the 
united  Liberal  and  Catholic  parties.  Introduced 
on  the  29th  May,  it  was  so  obstinately  resisted 
that  it  did  not  get  through  the  Commons  till 
the  9th  August;  but  it  went  rapidly  through 
the  Lords,  and  became  law  at  the  very  end  of 
the  session,  on  the  22d  of  the  same  month. 
But  meanwhile,  under  the  skillful  directions  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  preparations  were  mak- 
ing in  every  direction  for  a  serious  conflict.  The 
smaller  posts  were  generally  abandoned,  and 
the  troops  concentrated  in  the  larger  ones, 
,  p^j^  jj^jj^  which  were  barricaded  and  loop- 
IxxL  470 ;  holed,  and  every  preparation  made 
Ann.  Beg:  for  a  vigorous  defense  againM  the 
^*5»  2*J»  attacks  which  were  hourly  appre- 
hended. ^ 
The  reason  why  the  Government,  to  the  suiv 
XI  prise  of  all  Europe,  remained  so  long 

The  cion-  quiescent  under  the  tremendous  agi- 
S^"l2i°*  tation  which  was  now  in  every  quar- 
aado^n-  ^^  convulsing  Ireland  was  that  they 
neii  arrest,  were  desirous  not  to  strike  till  they 
«d-    '  had  a  fair  prospect  of  a  conviction 

*^  ^  of  the  leaders  of  the  movement — an 

event  which,  with  the  English  law  requiring 
unanimity  in  juries,  and  the  divided  state  of 
the  country,  was  by  no  means  probable.  Can- 
ada had  recently  afforded  a  memorable  exam- 
ple of  the  embarrassment  arising  from  an  ac- 
cumulation of  prisoners  whose  guilt  was  evident, 
but  whom  no  jnry  would  convict.  At  length, 
however,  Sir  B.  Feel  deemed  the  moment  for 
action  had  arrived,  and  the  blow  struck  was  de- 
cisive. The  repealera,  relying  on  their  long  im- 
punity, had  now  ahnost  thrown  off  the  mask, 
and  talked  openly  of  their  "  repeal  cavalry  and 
infantry,"  of  marching  and  countermarching. 
Toe  language  constantly  used  was  now  *'  Re- 
peal or  Blood ;"  and  the  crowds  swore  to  '^  live 
or  die  for  O'Connell."  Preparations  were  mak- 
ing for  a  monster  meeting  on  the  greatest  scale 
St  Clontarf,  when  a  proclamation  was  suddenly 
issued  by  the  Lord-Lieutenant  forbidding  the  \ 
meeting,  and  calling  upon  all  well-disposed  per- ' 
sons  to  abstain  from  attending  it.  The  proposed 
place  of  meeting  was  occupied  at  daylight  by ', 
large  bodies  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  which  were  : 
strongly  supported  by  reserves  in  Dublin ;  the 
guns  of  the  Pigeon-house  Fort  were  turned  on 
the  load  leading  from  Dublin  to  Clontarf ;  the 
hustings  were  removed ;  all  persons  coming  to 


the  meeting  turned  back;  and  six  thousand 
men  in  all  assembled  to  support  the  majesty  of 
the  law.    The  Repeal  Association  im- 
mediately  yielded.    Parties  were  sent 
out  in  all  directions  to  warn  away  and  disperse 
the  people,  and  the  meeting  was  stopped.   This 
was  followed  by  the  arrest  of  O'Con-  ,  .       _^ 
nell  and  the  leaders  of  the  Repeal  is^sl's^/^' 
Association,  which  took  place  a  few  2S7;*Sp6cta- 
days  after,  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy,  ^  ^848, 
sedition,  and  unlawful  assembling.' 

The  trials  came  on  in  the  beginning  of  No- 
vember, and  every  effort  was  made       la. 
from  the  very  first  to  obstruct  the  Trial  and 
proceedings  by  every  legal  means,  JJo^l^*®" 
and  to  strain  every  nerve  to'intimi-  neii. 
date  and  overawe  both  the  grand  and  Jan.  15, 
petty  jury.    Objections  were  made  at  ^®^ 
every  step  to  the  proceedings ;  and  with  such 
success  .were  the  efforts  of  the  repealers  attend- 
ed, that  a  great  proportion  of  the  jurymen  paid 
the  fine  of  £50  to  avoid  serving.    At  length  the 
objections  in  point  of  form  were  overruled,  and 
the  petty  jury  was  sworn.    O'Connell  came  to 
the  bar  in  the  lord  mayor's  carriage,  followed 
by  twenty-three  other  carriages  filled  with  his 
friends.    The  opening  speech  of  the  Attorney- 
General  was  very  powerful,  and  made  a  great 
impression,  unfolding  as  it  did  a  series  of  pro- 
ceedings which  recalled  the  Rebellion  of  1798, 
and  left  no  doubt  on  any  one's  mind  that  a  cri- 
sis of  the  same  description  was  at  hand.    The 
public  anxiety  rose  to  the  highest  pitch  as  the 
proceedings  drew  to  their  close ;  but  no  words 
can  describe  the  sensation  which  was  felt  when 
the  foreman  of  the  jury  returned  with  a  verdict 
finding  all  the  accused  guilty  of  some  of  tho 
counts  in  the  indictment.    A  yell  arose  in  the 
court,  which  was  re-echoed  through  all   the 
streets  and  lanes  adjoining,  when  the  verdict 
was  known,  which  froze  every  heart  with  hor- 
ror.    Mr.  Smith  O'Brien,  a  gentleman  of  fam- 
ily and  fortune,  who  afterwa^  obtained  an  un- 
envied  celebrity  in  Ireland,  generously  came  in 
with  O'Connell  when  he  was  to  hear  judgment : 
a  courageous  step  at  snch  a  moment,  which  de- 
servedly excited  the  enthusiasm  of  all  present. 
Sentence  ^as  not  pronounced  till  the  Mayso 
30th  May,  and  by  it  O'Connell  was  or- 
dered to  a  year's  imprisonment,  to  pay  a  fine  of 
£2000,  and  to  find  security  under  heavy  recog- 
nizances to  keep  the  peace  for  seven  years  to 
conA.    The  other  persons  accused  were  fined 
£50  each,  and  sentenced  to  nine  months'  im- 
prisonment.    Mr.  O'Connell  was  allowed  to 
choose  his  own  place  of  confinement,  and  ho  se- 
lected the  Richmond  penitentiary,  a  Ann.  Kec. 
to  which  he  was  immediately  con-  1843»  23S Jso 
veyed.     The  judge  (Burton)  who  ^^J^' 
pronounced  sentence  was  so  much  spectator, 
affected  that  he  could  scarcely  dis-  1841,  IM; 
charge  his  duty.*  M*'*-  "•  ^'^^ 

The  news  of  O'Connell's  conviction  spread 
like  wild-fire  over  Ireland,  and  pro-  ^g, 
duced  a  prodigious  sensation.  Bale-  Bevenalof 
fires  were  lighted  up  on  all  the  hills,  '^e  sentence, 
and  there  was  at  fint  some  talk  of  a  general  ris> 
ing ;  but  this  was  forbidden  by  O'Connell,  who 
issued  a  proclamation  enjoining  the  people  to 
keep  the  peace  for  six,  or  at  most  twelve 
months,  and  they  would  have  a  Parliament  in 
College  Green.    He  was  permitted  to  see  his 
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friends  in  confinement,  bat  not  to  receive  depa- 
tations ;  and  it  was  soon  apparent  that  his  pow- 
er had  received  a  death-blow.  His  alleged  in- 
vincibility was  at  an  end ;  the  determination  of 
Grovernment,  at  length,  to  terminate  the  agita- 
tion, and  strike  at  the  guilty  party,  had  been 
made  manifest ;  and  after  so  flagrant  a  proof 
uf  the  erroneous  nature  of  his  predictions  re- 
garding himself,  men  no  longer  trusted  those 
of  which  he  was  so  profuse  regarding  his  coun- 
try. Sunday,  7th  July,  was  appointed  as  a  day 
for  a  general  prayer  in  all  the  Catholic  chapels 
of  Ireland  in  behalf  of  O'Connell ;  but  there  was 
an  ominous  difference  among  the  spiritual  au- 
thorities regarding  it.  The  Archbishop  of  Dub- 
lin interdicted  the  prayer  in  his  province,  and  it 
was  only  partially  obeyed  in  the  rest  of  Ireland. 
Meanwjfiilc  an  appeal  against  the  sentence  was 
presented  first  to  the  Queen's  Bench  in  Ireland^ 
and  next  to  the  House  of  Peers  in  England. 
The  sentence  was  affirmed  by  the  former,  but 
the  issue  was  different  with  the  latter.  The 
^  case  was  referred,  according  to  usual  custom,  to 
the  twelve  judges  for  their  opinion ;  and  though 
they  were  unanimous  in  pronouncing  the  find- 
ings of  the  jury  on  six  out  of  the  eleven  counts 
in  the  indictment  to  be  bad  from  not  returning 
a  correct  answer  to  the  charges,  yet,  by  a  ma- 
jority of  seven  to  two,  they  held  that  enough 
which  was  unobjectionable  remained  in  the 
verdict  to  sustain  the  sentence.  With  this  opin- 
ion in  favor  of  the  convictionthe  case  returned 
to  the  House  of  Peers,  and  then  the  result  was 
different.  The  lay  lords,  with  great  propriety, 
abstained  from  voting,  and  the  case  was  left  to 
the  law  lords.  These  were  Lord  Chancellor 
Lyndhurst,  Lords  Denman,  Cottenham,  Camp- 
bell, and  Brougham.  Three  of  them  overruled 
the  opinion  of  the  twelve  judges,  and  held  the 
objections  insurmountable;  two  — 
Jl^^ggj?'  Lords  Lyndhurst  and  Brougham  — 
Law  Cases;  adhered  to  the  opinion  of  the  major- 
Bpectator,  ity  of  the  judges.  The  result  was 
^^*  ^^«  that  the  sentence  was  quashed,  and 
the  accused  all  set  at  liberty.  ^ 
Leaving  it  to  English  lawyers  to  determine  in 
74  point  of  law  between  these  con- 

>^ects  of  this  fiicting  authorities,  ai^d  to  say 
dccirion.  whether  the  opinion  of  Lords 
Lyndhurst  and  Brougham,  and  the  seven  En- 
glish judges,  or  that  of  the  three  Whig  law 
lords  and  the  two  judges  be  the  better  founded, 
one  thing  is  perfectly  clear,  that  never  was  a 
more  magnificent  exhibition  of  British  justice 
exhibited  than  on  this  occasion,  and  never  a 
step  taken  attended  with  more  beneficial  effect 
in  stilling  the  agitation  of  the  neighboring  coun- 
try. O'Connell  was  now  at  the  mercy  of  the 
assembly  he  had  so  long  vilified  and  reviled; 
nothing  was  required  but  for  three  of  the  nu- 
merous peers  who  were  in  attendance  behind 
the  Woolsack  awaiting  the  issue  to  step  for- 
ward and  take  a  part  in  the  vote,  and  the  thing 
was  done.  They  did  not  do  so ;  they  yielded 
to  the  scruples,  perhaps  too  critically  conceived, 
of  the  three  law  lords,  and  allowed  the  great 
Agitator  to  issue,  apparently  a  triumphant  mar- 
tyr,' from  prison  rather  than  violate,  even  in  the 
most  trifiing  matters  of  form,  the  strictest  prin- 
ciples of  British  justice.  Every  one  saw  that 
O'Connell  was  really  guilty — that  he  owed  his 
liberation  to  a  minute  technical  difficulty ;  but 


this  difficulty  was  given  effect  to  by  the  highest 
Saxon  court,  compose^  almost  entirely  of  polit- 
ical opponents,  upon  whom  he  had  heaped  ev- 
ery epithet  of  abuse  which  the  English  language 
could  afford.  The  moral  efiect  of  this  was  great. 
If  the  victory  in  legal  niceties  was  with  O'Con- 
nell, that  in  opinion  and  justice  was  with  the 
House  of  Peers;  and  he  never  afterward  re- 
gained his  position  in  public  estimation,  for  he 
had  been  caught  in  bis  own  toils,  and  liberated 
from  them  by  the  hand  of  his  enemies. 

His  subsequent  career  was  short,  and  deserves 
to  be  noticed  only  as  the  closing 
scene  in  the  life  of  one  who  had  so  tti.  IPk^i 
long  held  so  prominent  a  position  quent  career 
in  toe  public  eye.  He  was  indulged  nnd  d«>ath. 
with  a  triumphal  procession  from  jail  ^J  ^^ 
when  the  reversal  of  the  sentence 
was  communicated  to  him,  and  an  immense 
crowd  assembled  to  witness  his  departure  and 
attend  him  home ;  but  it  was  already  evident 
that  his  influence  was  on  the  wane.  The  year 
of  liberation  passed  without  a  Parliament  being 
assembled  in  College  Green — and  the  next,  and 
the  next.  Men  began  to  throw  in  his  teeth  the 
non-accomplishment  of  his  promises ;  the  ere- 
dulity  even  of  the  Irish  peasantry  began  to  yield 
to  the  repeated  disappointment  of  their  hopes. 
He  was  never  formidable  again ;  and  he  had 
the  misfortune,  before  he  died,  of  seeing  him- 
self passed  in  the  career  of  popularity  by  youn- 
ger, more  audacious,  and  less  experienced  men. 
'*  Young  Ireland"  reproached  him  with  having 
"surrendered,"  when,  on  the  return  of  the 
"  base,  bloody,  and  brutal  Whigs"  to  power  in 
1846,  he  was  reinstated  in  the  commission  of 
the  peace,  and  supported  the  Russell  Ministry 
in  Parliament.  Symptoms  of  internal  disease 
and  approaching  dissolution  ere  long  appeared. 
His  eye  became  heavy,  his  countenance  fell,  his 
step,  once  so  firm  and  elastic,  waxed  feeble  and 
tremulous.  By  the  advice  of  his  physicians  he 
went  abroad ;  but  he  experienced  no  material 
benefit  from  change  of  scene,  or  the  respect 
with  which  he  was  received  by  the  Catholic  au- 
thorities; and  having  reached  Genoa,  he  ex- 
pired there  on  15th  May,  1647.  After  his 
death  his  reputation  rapidly  sank,  and  among 
none  so  completely  as  those  who  had  so  long 
worshiped  his  footsteps.  It  was  essentially  in- 
jured in  the  estimation  of  the  world  in  general 
by  the  revelations  made  by  the  Government  com- 
missioners sent  down  to  investigate  the  condi- 
tion of  Ireland  during  the  famine  which  so  soon 
afterward  ensued,  to  the  efiect  that  the  Liber- 
ator, who  had  uttered  so  many  eloquent  decla- 
mations on  the  wrongs  of  Ireland,  was  himself 
a  grinding  middleman,  who  exact-  ^ 
ed  three  times  as  much  from  his  i844"ge,  ^ 
starving  tenantry  as  he  himself  chron.;  Let- 
paid  for  the  land  to  his  overlord,  tera  of  Tlmea* 
His  reputation  sank  so  rapidly,  that  enrSo^'iit. 
at  a  sale  of  his  efilects,  which  took  ters  from  Ge- 
place  in  Dublin  some  years  after,  no<^  ^^7 1^ 
a  bust  of  the  great  Liberator  only  5x1^576**^"" 
brought  sixpence.' 

The  general  distress  continued  unabated  dur- 
ing the  first  six  months  of  1848;  but  toward  the 
close  of  the  year  symptoms  of  decided  amend- 
ment began  to  appear.  This  was  probably  in 
some  degree  owing  to  the  impulse  given  to  trade 
i  by  Sir  B.  Peel's  tariff,  but  much  more  was  to  h% 
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ascribed  toihe  increased  bounty  of  Nature,  which 
76.  now  began  to  ^  as  benign  as  for  the 

FiDAhanrest  five  preceding  years  she  had  been 
J^!i*m*!  "S®">"«-  The  *Mong,  long  sum- 
proTMoent^'  m^i''*  of  1842  still  lives  in  the  recoU 
h  the  <r>an.  lection  of  those  who  had  been  warm- 
iryin  iS4o.  ^^  by  its  sunshine,  as  much  as  the 
terrible  winters  of  1838  and  1839  live  in  their 
gloomy  remembrance.  The  autumn  of  that 
year  was  peculiarly  fine;  during  the  whole  of 
August  and  September  scarce  a  drop  of  rain 
fell,  and  the  harvest  was  not  only  abundant,  but, 
what  is  of  almost  equal  importance  in  these 
northern  latitudes,  was  got  in  in  excellent  or- 
der. The  effect  was  soon  apparent.  Never  was 
seen  more  clearly  the  dependence  of  man  upon 
Supreme  Power,  and  the  superior  efficacy  of  Di- 
vine blessings  to  all  the  efforts  of  man  in  drying 
np  the  springs  of  public  distress.  The  price  of 
wheat,  which  in  1841  had  been  63x.,  fell  in 
1843-*43  to  i9s. ;  and  the  importation  of  for- 
eign wheat,  which  in  the  former  year  had 
b^n  2,403,000  quarters,  sunk  in  the  latter  to 
1,606,000,  and  in  the  succeeding  one  to  476,000 
quarters.*  The  effect  of  this  happy  change  was 
great  in  itself;  food  was  rendered  comparatively 
cheap  to  the  working  classes,  and  the  pressure 
of  that  terrible  combination  under  which  they 
had  so  long  suffered,  of  low  wages  arising  from 
commercial  depression,  and  high  prices  of  grain 
arising  from  bad  seasons,  was  sensibly  alleviated. 
But  important  as  these  effects  were,  they  yet 
yielded  in  importance  to  the  effects  of  the  change 
on  the  currency,  and  through  it  on  the  credit 
and  commercial  enterprise  of  the  nation.  The 
progressive  decline  of  imports  of  foreign  wheat 
from  nearly  3,000,000  quarters  to  less  than 
500,000  yearly,  took  off  the  great  drain  on  the 
cofiers  of  the  Bank,  which  had  so  long  taken 
place,  to  pay  for  it.  The  stock  of  bullion  pro- 
portionally increased,  and  with  it  the  issue  of 
its  notes,  and  the  credit,  industry,  and  prosper- 
ity of  the  country. t  The  bullion  in  the  Bank, 
1  Report  of  which  in  October,  1839,  had  been 
Committee     as  low  as  £2,546,000,  and  in  1840 

T^"ilSt**f  ^^  *^"^y  £3,900,000,  progressively 

"^  rose  with  the  diminution  of  imports 

of  grain,  till  in   1843   it  stood   at 

£11,200,000,*  and  in  March,  1844, 
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was  as  high  as  £16,100,000.  The  notes  in  cii'- 
culation  underwent  a  similar  increase,  having  ad- 
vanced from  £15,500,000  in  1840  to  £22,000,000 
in  1844. 

The  effects  of  this  marked  diminution  in  the 
import  of  grain,  and  increase  in  the  77, 

issue  of  notes,  were  very  great  upon  General  im- 
prices,  and  the  trade  and  industiy  provement  in 
of  the  country.  Prices,  indeed,  of  "*«  country, 
all  the  articles  of  manufactured  produce  did 
not  as  yet  rise;  but  imports  and  exports  in- 
creased, speculation  revived,  and  that  deplorable 
combination  of  high  prices  of  food  with  low 
rates  of  manufacturing  wages,  the  inevitable 
result  in  bad  seasons  of  a  currency  dependent 
on  the  retention  of  gold,  for  the  time  entirely 
ceased.  The  increased  imports  of  cotton  and 
other  large  materials  for  manufacture  indicated 
the  augmented  activity  of  the  employers ;  while 
the  great  augmentation  of  the  humbler  articles 
of  luxury,  the  consumption  of  which  indicated 
their  well-being,  afforded  a  gratifying  proof  that 
prosperity  was  at  length,  after  a  long  and  dreary 
interval,  descending  to  the  cottages  of  the  poor.^ 
The  effect  upon  the  general  exports  and  imports 
of  the  kingdom,  and  the  revenue,  was  visible  and 
striking,  especially  toward  the  close  of  1843  and 
during  the  whole  of  1844,  when  a  great  increase 
took  place  \*  and  the  increase  of  the  revenue, 
coupled  with  the  produce  of  the  income-tax, 
which  instead  of  £8,441,000,  as  Sir  R.  Peel  had 
calculated,  proved  to  be  £5,400,000,  exhibited 
an  equally  gratifying  proof  of  reviving  public 
prosperity. 

The  parliamentary  session  of  1843  was  not 
characterized  by  any  measures  of  ^g 

very  great  importance.    So  great  had  Parliament- 
been  the  change,  both  in  finance  and  »ry  "»«**■ 
commercial  policy,  introduced  in  the  lc»^  AbIvT* 
preceding  year,  that  men  stood  still,  iey*i  Biilii 
as  it  were,  in  anxious  and  silent  ex-  for  infant 
pectation  of  the  event,  and  trusting  ^hor. 
for  the  introduction  of  important  measures  to 
the  all-powerful  Minister  by  whom  so  many  had 
been  already  introduced.     Such  measures  as 
were  brought  in  related  chiefly  to  the  allevia- 
tion of  that  suffering  which  had  prevailed  dur- 
ing so  many  painful  years,  and  was  only  toward 
the  close  of  the  year  beginning  to  be  alleviated. 
Of  the  many  evils  which  that  long  and  mourn- 
ful period  introduced,  not  the   least  was  the 
almost  universal  use  of  infant  labor,  which  had 
been  in  a  measure  forced  upon  the  working 
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Ytmn. 


L 


1839. 
1840. 
1811. 

1843. 
1848. 
1844. 


CoitOD. 


Poundi. 
38  •,396,000 
50>,4S8,000 
487,9"  2,000 
531,750,000 
673,193,000 
646,111,000 


_  Silk. 

Ponnd«. 
4,788,738 
4,459,512 
4,75M,755 
5,888,100 
4,964,203 
^8^9,187 


Hcinp. 


Cwt. 

995,603 
684,068 
652,165 
685,9a5 
785,743 
913,233 


Wool. 


Pounds. 
57,379,On0 
4'',4d6,000 
5*5,170,000 
45,982,000 
4'>,243,000 
65,713,000 


SaK«r. 


Cwt. 

4,678,000 
4,085,n00 
4,n08,000 
4,75  SOOO 
6,020,000 
4,880,075 


Coffee. 


Pounds. 
41,003,000 
70,271,0r»0 
43,317,000 
41,444,000 
S8,94?,0ri0 
46,523,000 


Tobacco. 


Pounds. 
85,605,000 
36,680,000 
4.%<  35,000 
89,526,000 
43,775,000 
87,610,000 


—TooKB's  Uistmrrj  <nf  Pricet^  Iv.  435. 
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classes  in  the  manafattnring  districts  by  the  de- 
plorable destitution  to  which  tbej  had  so  long 
been  reduced.  The  infants  in  the  mineral  and 
manufactaring  districts  in  an  especial  manner 
stood  in  need  of  legislative  protection,  for  there 
the  work-shop  and  the  mine  stood  in  fearful  com- 
petition with  the  domestic  hearth  and  the  school ; 
and  even  the  best-disposed  parents  were  forced 
to  send  their  children  to  work  at  a  very  early 
period  of  life,  in  order  to  add  to  the  scanty  earn- 
ings of  the  family.  Struck  with  these  evils,  but 
unhappily  still  blind  to  the  real  cause  to  which 
they  were  owing,  a  philanthropic  and  energetic 
nobleman,  whose  life  has  been  devoted  to  the 
amelioration  of  the  poor,  brought  in  a  bill  in 
1842  for  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  employ- 
ment of  women  and  children  in  miiles  and  coll- 
ieries :  Government  acceded  to  the  motion,  and 
the  committee  was  appointed.  The  evidence 
which  they  collected  was  of  so  startling  and  hor- 
rible a  kind  that  it  led  to  the  bill,  which  he  in- 
troduced on  the  report  of  the  committee,  pass- 
ing both  Houses  with  very  little  opposition,  ex- 
cept from  the  mineral  proprietors  immediately 
interested.  By  this  Act  the  employment  of  fe- 
males in  mines  was  absolutely  prohibited  in  all 
cases ;  that  of  boys  was  limited  to  ten  years  of 
age  and  upward,  and  inspectors  were  appointed 
to  see  the  Act  carried  into  full  execution.  This 
change  was  severely  felt  at  the  time,  as  tending 
to  throw  a  number  of  hard-working  women  and 
children  out  of  employment,  and  in  the  first  in- 
stance it  augmented  rather  than  relieved  the 
distress  in  that  branch  of  industry.  Yet  was  the 
change  loudly  called  for,  and  in  the  end  bene- 
ficial ;  for  it  put  an  immediate  stop  to  a  prac- 
tice, a  remnant  of  savage  times,  which  utterly 
brutified  and  demoralized  women ;  and  it  pro- 
tected in  some  degree  the  class  in  the  commu- 
nity which  stood  most  in  need  of  the  shield 
ipwi  Deb.  **^*^Q  Legislature — infant  children 
IxT.  1097 ;  employed  in  underground  labor,  with- 
Mart  li.  drawn  from  the  sight  and  sympathy  of 
***♦  **•  the  great  body  of  the  community.^ 
Encouraged  by  this  success.  Lord  Ashley 
79.  brought  forward  a  motion  for  an  ad- 
Sir  James  dress  to  the  Queen  for  a  general  sys- 
Graham'B  j-g^  q{  religious  education  for  the 
fia  iPacto-  working  classes,  and  this  was  followed 

gr  and       up  by  a  bill,  introduced  by  Sir  James 
ducatlon  Graham,  for  the  better  regulation  and 
^  educationof  factory  children.   By  this 

bill  it  was  proposed  that  no  children  between 
the  ages  of  six  and  thirteen  should  work  more 
than  six  and  a  half  hours ;  that  they  should  be 
obliged  to  attend  schools  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose; and  that  the  children  of  Catholics  and 
Dissenters  should  be  committed  for  so  many 
hours  in  each  week  to  religious  teachers,  ac- 
cording to  the  creed  of  their  respective  parents. 
The  measure  was  to  include  pauper  children  at 
factories,  and  the  children  of  all  persons,  wheth- 
er paupers  or  not,  whom  their  parents  chose  to 
send  to  the  school,  whether  they  were  factory 
children  or  not.  There  were  to  be  seven  trus- 
tees to  each  school  under  the  Act,  three  of 
whom  were  to  be  the  clergyman  of  the  district 
and  two  of  his  church-waMens ;  the  other  four 
elected  by  the  rate-payers.  The  bill,  which  was 
evidently  founded  on  the  right  principles  on  the 
subject,  met  with  very  general  support  in  the 
House  of  Commons ;  and  the  Queen's  reply  to 


the  address  presented  to  her  on  the  subject  was 
very  cordial.  But  di0icult  in  the  extreme  are 
all  attempts  at  beneficent  legislation  in  matters 
where  sectarian  zeal  or  sacerdotal  ambition 
deem  themselves  interested.  The  Dissenters 
took  fright  at  the  composition  of  the  boards  of 
parish  trustees,  even  though  the  larger  propor- 
tion of  them  were  to  be  elected  by  the  rate- 
payers, of  whom  they  boasted  that  they  pos- 
sessed a  majority ;  -  and  such  was  the  clamor 
raised  on  the  subject,  and  the  multitude  of  pe- 
titions which  flowed  in  from  the  e£forts  of  the 
Dissenters,  that  Sir  James  Graham,  ,  p^^^  ^^i^ 
with  expressions  of  extreme  regret,  ixvii.  '354»  * 
was  obliged  to  withdraw,  first  the  422,  ixriiL 
educational  clauses, 'and  at  last  the  j^^«  ^^^^ 
whole  bill.' 

Next  session  Sir  James  Graham,  taught  by 
experience  the  extreme  danger  of  so. 
meddling  in  the  most  remote  de-  New  Fact<^ 
gree,  even  for  the  most  salutary  and  ^J^^^j^^h. 
beneficial  purposes,  with  institutions  ley's  Ten' 
which  rouse  sectarian  jealousy  or  hours* 
solicitude,  introduced  a  biU  which,  amendment 
without  any  educational  clauses  at  all,  profess- 
ed simply  and  solely  to  limit  the  undue  work- 
ing of  the  operatives,  whether  male  or  female, 
in  future.  The  fate  of  this  bill  was  very  curi- 
ous, and  strongly  illustrative  of  the  varying  and 
antagonistic  influences  which  had  now  come 
to  bear  on  the  House  of  Commons.  When  the 
bill  was  sent  to  the  committee.  Lord  Ashley 
moved  an  amendment,  by  which  the  working 
hours  of  women  and  young  persons  under  four- 
teen years  of  age  were  to  be  reduced  from  twelve 
to  ten  hours  a  day.  Sir  James  Graham  opposed 
this  with  reluctance  and  pain,  on  the  ground 
that  the  change  was  too  violent ;  that  the  lim- 
iting the  hours  of  women  and  children  would 
necessarily  draw  after  it  that  of  adults  also; 
and  that  thus  the  change  would  come  to  reduce 
the  hours,  and  of  course  the  produce,  of  labor 
in  factories  by  a  sixth,  and  put  in  hazard  the 
subsistence  of  two  millions  of  persons.  There 
was  some  truth,  but  great  exaggeration,  in  these 
statements,  to  which  O'Connell  lent  the  addi- 
tional weight  of  his  powerful  voice,  which  de- 
clared that,  if  the  amendment  became  law, 
"  Manchester  would  become  a  tomb."  Notwith- 
standing these  sinister  predictions,  the  amend- 
ment was  carried  by  Lord  Ashley  in  the  Com- 
mons by  a  majority  of  nine,  the  numbers  being 
272  to  263.  This  was  considered  a  serious  de- 
feat to  ministers,  as  the  amendment  had  been 
opposed  by  their  whole  strength,  and  great  ef- 
forts were  accordingly  made  to  get  the  veto  re- 
scinded. They  succeeded  in  doing  so  by  a  ma- 
jority of  sevenr  in  a  subsequent  stage  of  the  biU, 
and  immediately  before,  they  had  by  a  majorit}- 
of  three  negatived  the  proposal  of  twelve  hours. 
Government,  seeing  the  House  thus  vacillating, 
hinted  in  no  obscure  terms  that  they  would  with- 
draw the  bill ;  and  Lord  Ashley  upon  this  gave 
way,  and  moved  the  adoptioil  of  eleven  honrs 
in  all  cases,  as  a  reasonable  compromise  for 
three  years,  and  ten  hours  after  that  «  p^ri.  Deb. 
time.  After  a  long  and  interesting  Uxii.  2TT, 
debate,  the  bill  as  aqaended  was  car-  l^jjl****  J?P' 
ried,  the  substitution  of  ten  for  elev-  jgeai  ixziv. 
en  houra  being  rejected  by  a  major-  ]4G0, 146a,' 
ity  of  188.*  It  was  not  seriously  op-  i^jv.  jj15. 
posed  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  ^^^ 
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became  law  witboat  any  educational  clanseB; 
affording  a  melancholy  pro^f  of  the  prevalence 
of  sectarian  over  philanthropic  views  in  the  re-  ' 
ligious,  and  of  considerations  of  gain  over  those 
of  homanity  in  the  worldly  portion  of  the  com- 
manity. 
In  reflecting  on  this  important  question,  there 
St,  is  one  consideration  of  paramount 
Seflections  importance,  to  which  the  public  are 
on  this  sub-  now  only  beginning  to  open  their 
^^^  eyes,  but  wi&ont  a  due  regard  to 

which  all  legislation  on  the  subject  will  be 
evaded  and  ^come  inoperative.  This  is,  that 
soch  is  the  inversion  of  the  feelings  of  nature 
which  takes  place  in  mannfactnring  and  mining 
districts,  and  such  the  straits  to  which,  from  the 
vicissitades  of  commerce,  the  persons  engaged 
in  them  are  reduced,  that  the  worst  enemies  of 
children  are  often  tlieir  oum  parents^  and  all  at- 
tempts at  general  education  are  elusory,  unless 
due  provision  is  made  to  guard  against  the  fatal 
precocity  of  labor.  In  agricultural  pursuits  the 
severity  and  strength  required  in  the  toil  is  in 
general  a  sufficient  protection  to  children  against 
the  oppression  of  infant  labor ;  but  in  mannfac> 
tones  and  collieries  the  case  is  diiierent — some- 
thing can  be  extracted  from  the  employment 
of  the  young  even  in  their  earliest  years.  From 
seven  npwara  the  work  of  a  child  is  worth  some- 
thing— often  as  much  as  four  or  five  shillings 
a  week.  No  strength  is  required  to  watch  a 
wheel,  or  pour  out  oil,  or  open  a  valve.  7^ 
vfork'Skop  stands  in  fearfid  cOfnnetUion  with  the 
schooL*  Education,  in  general,  is  not  wholly 
neglected,  but  it  is  given  in  so  imperfect  a  man- 
ner, or  to  so  small  an  extent,  that  it  is  of  scarce- 
ly any  benefit  in  life.  The  inevitable  contagion 
of  vice  from  the  assemblaae  of  numbers,  the  fa- 
cilities afforded  for  the  inoulgence  of  precocious 
passion,  by  the  young  of  both  sexes  being  con- 
stantly together,  counteract  idi  the  incipient 
benefits  of  education.  Hence  the  vast  propor- 
tion of  the  criminals  who  turn  out  to  be  per- 
sons ''imperfectly  educated,"  and  the  astound- 
ing fact  that  the  persons  convicted  by  a  jury  or 
Bommarily  in  England  are  now  a  hundred  thou- 
sand in  a  year,  being  about  1  in  180  of  the  pop- 
ulation. Unless  the  employment  of  children  in 
mines  and  manufactories  is  absolutely  prohibited 
below  fourteen  yean  of  age^  ail  attempts  to  edu- 
cate generally  the  manufactnring  and  mining 
popuhition  will  prove,  generally  speaking,  nnga- 
uny  and  useless. 
The  year  1843,  however,  was  marked  by  a 

succession  of  riots  in  an  entirely 
Bebe(»[riot&  "*"^    portion    of  Great   Britain, 

which  proved  that  the  seeds  of  evil 
were  not  sown  only  in  the  manufacturing  and 
mining  districts,  but  that,  unless  local  grievan- 
ces were  looked  to  and  redressed,  the  country 
might  become  as  disturbed  in  the  agricultural 
as  it  had  ever  been  in  the  worst  parts  of  Ire- 
land. Load  complaints  had  long  been  made 
of  the  heavy  tolls  paid,  especially  on  the  cross- 
roads in  Sonth  Wales,  and  the  ruinous  multi- 
tude of  separate  trusts,  which  rendered  a  ticket 

*  So  general  it  the  operation  of  this  cause,  that  it  has 
been  asc«lalned  by  recent  statistical  researches  that  in 
Leeds,  Manchester,  Binningham,  Sheffield,  Bolton,  and 
other  mannfaetorfng  towns,  the  proportion  of  children 
at  Khool  to  the  entire  population  is  only  4  or  5  per  cent, 
or  I  In  80  or  86,  irhereas  in  Prussia  it  la  1  in  10 ;  in  Aus> 
tria,  1  in  9;  lA  Caaada,  1  In  T.  I 


given  on  one  line  unavailing  even  within  two 
hundred  yards,  if  yon  turned  off  it.  Such  was 
the  weight  of  these  exactions,  that  they  had 
come,  in  many  places,  to  absorb  nearly  the 
whole  profit  of  farmers  in  carrying  (heir  hum- 
ble produce  to  market.  These  complaints,  how- 
ever, as  is  generally  the  case  with  the  statement 
of  grievances  not  supported  by  powerful  parlia- 
mentary influence  which  persuades,  or  violent 
popular  resistance  which  intimidates,  met  with 
no  attention,  and  the  people  secretly  determined 
to  take  the  matter  into  their  own  hands.  In 
1889  a  set  of  gates  peculiarly  obnoxious  had 
been  pulled  down  by  the  people  who  suffered 
under  them,  and  several  of  the  county  magis- 
trates, by  becoming  trustees  on  the  roads,  bad 
prevented  their  being  again  put  up.  The  ric- 
tory,  as  usual  in  all  cases  where  popular  will 
effects  its  object  by  illegal  means,  only  led  to 
fresh  acts  of  violence.  The  people  held  meet- 
ings of  persons  suffering  under  the  exactions  in 
remote  and  sequestered  places  at  night,  and  or- 
ginized  a  conspiracy  of  a  very  singular  kind. 
They  chose  for  their  text  the  words  of  Scripture, 
"  And  they  blessed  Rebecca,  and  said  unto  her, 
Let  thy  seed  possess  the  gate  of  those 
which  hate  them."*  In  pursuance  g^?*""  '''^^' 
of  the  plan  agreed  on,  they  elected 
a  chief,  dressed  him  in  women's  clothes,  and  set 
about  the  destruction  of  all  the  gates  which  they 
deemed  objectionable,  and  the  hinderance  of 
their  reconstruction.  The  work  of  destruction 
began  in  the  winter  of  1842-'48,  and  at  first  it 
was  deemed  rather  a  mischievous  frolic  than 
any  thing  else ;  but  ere  long  it  assumed  a  more 
serious  aspect.  In  the  daytime  every  thing  was 
quiet  and  orderly  in  the  extreme.  The  farmers 
paid  their  tolls  as  usual  at  all  the  gates  without 
complaint,  and  work  in  the  fields  and  villages 
went  on  as  usual.  But  no  sooner  did  darkness 
set  in  than  bands  of  armed  men  began  to  trav- 
erse the  roads  and  surround  the  obnoxious  toll- 
bars.  The  loud  sound  of  horns  was  heard  on 
all  sides,  calling  the  peasantry,  who  were  for  the 
most  part  inclined  to  their  side,  to  join  in  the 
work  of  destruction.  The  discharge  of  fii-e-arms 
and  the  sound  of  the  horns  announced  their  ap- 
proach; in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  the  toll- 
house was  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  men  in 
male  and  female  attire,  the  doors  forced  open, 
and  the  inmates  led  out  or  bound  with  cords. 
Immediately  the  building  was  unroofed,  the 
walls  leveled,  the  toll-bar  destroyed,  and  nothing 
but  a  heap  of  ruins 'left  to  mark  where  it  had 
stood.  In  the  morning  all  was  again  quiet; 
the  laborers  were  alone  seen  at  work  in  the 
fields ;  carts,  as  usual,  traversed  » ;^„„  i^^^, 
the  roads,  and  but  for  the  crowds  1843, siss,  204; 
which  collected  with  secret  tri-  Times'  Ke- 
umph  round  the  scene  of  former  igiJ^/'sTCrts- 
devastation,  no  one  could  have  sus-  tor,  1843,  669, 
pected  that  any  thing  unusual  had  875 ;  Mai-t.  ii. 

These  disorders,  as  is  usually  the  case  when 
they  break  out  in  a  rural  district  33. 
where  no  police  force  exists,  or  means  Increase  of 
are  in  existence  either  to  prevent  the  riots. 
crime  or  arrest  its  perpetrators,  for  long  went 
on  unpunished.  Large  bodies  of  troops  and  po- 
lice were  sent  down  from  London  to  the  dis- 
turbed districts,  with  several  of  the  most  skilled 
detectives  of  the  metropolis.    For  long^  howev- 
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er,  the  rioters,  as  often  occurs  in  snch  cases, 
eluded  the  whole  efforts  of  the  magistrates,  in 
consequence  of  the  universal  adherence  of  the 
peasantry  to  the  cause,  and  the  rapid  intelli- 
gence which  they  sent  to  the  bands  of  rioters  of 
the  approach  of  any  body  of  military  or  police, 
which  was  instantly  followed  by  their  dispersion 
and  fiiglit.  At  length,  however,  matters  came 
to  such  a  point  that  even  the  sympathy  of  the 
peasantry  was  alienated  from  the  insurgents. 
Incendiarism  was  committed  in  many  places, 
murder  in  some.  An  old  woman,  aged  seven- 
ty-t\vo,  was  shot  dead  while  the  roof  of  her  cot- 
tage was  blazing  around  her.  These  atrocities 
roused  the  indignation  of  the  better  part  of  the 
people,  who  ceased  in  consequence  to  lend  their 
aid  to  the  escape  or  screening  of  the  culprits. 
Twice  Rebecca's  horse  was  shot  dead  under  her, 
and  though  the  rider  escaped  on  foot,  yet  sev- 
eral of  her  followers  were  captured,  and  com- 
mitted for  trial.  Grovernment,  now  thoroughly 
alarmed,  acted  energetically.  A  proclama- 
tion was  issued  by  the  Queen,  calling  on  the 
magistrates  and  all  good  subjects  to  do  their 

•  Ann.  Reg.  ^^^Yj  ^^^  ^  royal  commission  sent 
1843,  202 ;  down  for  the  trial  of  the  prisoners. 
Mart.  ii.  -^ho  had  now  become  very  numer- 
^2^-  ons.^ 

Baron.  Gumey,  who  presided  over  the  com- 
mission,  acted  with  equal  humanity 
Termination  ^"^  discretion :  his  addresses  to  the 
of  tiie  trou-  prisoners  drew  tears  from  the  eyes 
Wes,  and  bill  of  all  who  heard  them,  from  the 
SSr  cL"use.  i»^termixture  they  contained  of  the 
tenderness  of  a  parent  with  the  jus- 
tice of  a  judge.  Three  of  the  worst  were  sen- 
tenced to  long  periods  of  transportation ;  the  re- 
mainder, who  were  for  the  most  part  deluded 
peasants,  escaped  with  various  periods  of  im- 
prisonment. The  conricts  issued  an  address 
to  their  countrymen  recommending  the  cessa- 
tion of  rural  disorders ;  and  the  commission  of 
inquiry,  which  was  every  where  most  favorably 
received,  reported  in  favor  of  a  general  consoli- 
dation of  the  turnpike  trusts  through  South 
Wales ;  and  a  bill  passed  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment in  the  next  session,  founded  on  their  rec- 
ommendation.* Thus  the  Rebecca  insurrection 
terminated  in  the  entire  success  of  the  objects 
for  which  it  was  originally  undertaken ;  and  it 
leads  to  the  melancholy  reflection  that  ail  the 


•  There  is  no  reform  In  domestic  admlniatration  more 
loudly  called  for  than  a  general  consolidation  of  road 
trusts,  at  least  in  every  county,  so  that  a  ticket  given  at 
one  bar  shall  be  available  at  any  other  bar  within  five 
miles.  This  would  be  attended  wlUi  equal  benefit  to  the 
public,  the  road  tnistees,  and  those  who  liavo  advanced 
money  for  them,  for  it  would  diminish  essentially  the 
expense  of  manngemeiit  In  tlie  county  of  Mid-Lothian, 
whei-c  tlie  produce  of  the  tolls  is  J£42,000  a  year,  no  less 
than  £7000  annually  has  been  saved  by  consolidating 
the  trusts,  while  the  public  have  obtained  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  paying  only  one  toll  In  five  miles  In  any  di- 
rection. Were  a  similar  system  adopted  in  the  county 
of  Lanark,  it  would  probably,  with  a  similar  advantage 
to  the  community,  effect  a  Having  of  £3t).0)0  a  year;  in 
(hat  of  York,  of  £80,000.  The  real  obstacle  to  this  great 
reform,  as  to  most  others,  is  the  interested  views  of  the 
surveyors  and  law  agento  on  the  several  trusts,  who 
would  be  affeeted  by  the  change,  and  whose  resistance  to 
it  has  hitherto  proved  insurmountable  from  the  influence 
they  have  acquired  over  the  country  gentlemen  who 
nominally  direct  the  afialrs  of  the  trusts.  So  powerful 
is  this  influence  that  it  will  probably  never  be  overcome 
but  by  a  general  national  movement,  aided  by  the  whole 
weight  of  Grovernment 


disorders  and  suffering  consequent  on  it  might 

have  been  avoided  if  the  Government  ,  p^^  jj^^^ 

and  Legislature  had  at  once  redress-  ixxvi. 

ed  the  real  injustice  complained  of,  19M:  Ann. 

and  paid  that  attention  to  provincial  Jf®?-  ^^» 
•  ..        !•  *.  ^        au    262;  Spec- 

grievances  at  a  distance  from   the  tator,1843, 

seat   of  power,  which  they  seldom  lostf; 

fail  to   do  to  metropolitan,  at    its  JV.r"  ^Ji 

door.'  ^^'^«^ 

Although  the  symptoms  of  amendment  in  ser* 
eral  branches  of  manufacture  was 
very  apparent  in  the  latter  part  of  TheChart- 
1843,  yet  the  general  distress  was  istand 
still  so  great  as  to  encourage  both  the  Anti-Com- 
Chartists  and  Anti-Com-Law  League  ^^^^'^' 
to  continue  in  their  respective  spheres 
the  agitation  of  the  public  mind.  Snch  was 
the  activity  of  the  former  class  of  agitators,  that 
they  got  up  a  petition,  which  was  presented  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  praying  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  six  points  of  the  Charter  and 
the  abolition  of  all  monopolies,  and  which  was 
said  to  contain  3,500,000  signatures!  From 
the  manner  in  which  these  petitions  were  at 
that  time  got  up  by  the  popular  agitators,  it  is 
probable  the  real  number  of  signatures  was  not 
half  BO  great,  but  still  the  number  was  immense. 
It  was  brought  to  the  House  by  a  long  proces- 
sion of  working  men,  and  it  required  sixteen 
men  to  carry  it  into  the  House.  Mr.  Dnncombe, 
who  presented  it,  asserted  that,  after  deducting;; 
those  of  youths  and  females,  the  signatures  of 
1,300,000  heads  of  families  were  appended  to 
the  petition.  It  made  a  great  sensation,  and 
Sir  James  Graham,  on  the  part  of  Government, 
admitted  the  reality  and  wide  extent  of  the  dis- 
tress of  which  the  petitioners  com  plained.  From 
the  emphatic  manner  in  which  **  monopolies" 
were  denounced  in  the  petition,  it  was  evident 
that  the  Anti-Corn-Law  agitators  had  got  the 
direction  of  the  movement,  or  that  a  coalition 
had  been  entered  into  between  the  two  sets  of 
agitation.  This  impression  was  increased  by  a 
mournful  event  which  occurred  in  Jan-  .  ^i 
nary,  1843,  when  Mr.  Drummond,  pri-  * 
vate  secretaiy  to  Sir  R.  Peel,  was  murdered 
near  the  Salopian  Coffee-house,  in  Parliament 
Street,  by  an  assassin,  who  mistook  him  for  Sir 
R.  Peel.  It  was  proved  at  the  trial  that  he  was 
insane,  and  be  was  sentenced  to  confinement 
for  life ;  but  in  the  mean  time  the  obnoxioua 
act  excited  a  very  great  degree  of  consterna- 
tion, from  an  apprehension  that  it  was  the  work 
of  one  or  other  of  the  great  combinations  by 
which  the  country  was  now  convulsed.  To  such 
a  length  did  this  feeling  go,  that  p^j,  jf 
a  most  vehement  debate  took  place  >  Ann.  Reg. 
soon  after  in  Parliament,  in  the  18^^  ^52,  isa 
course  of  which  Sir  B.  Peel  de-  ^iJJ^.^pJ;, 
clared  that  he  held  Mr.  Cobden  Deb.  irviL 
"  formally  responsible"  for  the  mis-  145;  Mart  iL 
ery  of  the  people."  ^^'  *^^- 

The  distressed  state  of  Great  Britain  ever 
since  the  monetary  crisis  of  1839,  s6. 

led,  as  it  always  does,  to  disputes  Differencea 
with  foreign  powers,  who  sought  to  *****  America, 
take  advantage  of  our  distresses  to  advance  pre- 
tensions, or  make  acquisitions  at  our  expense 
for  themselves.  The  Americans  had  never  got 
over  the  check  they  had  received  in  their  at- 
tempts to  revolutionize  Canada  during  the  trou- 
bles of  1838 ;  and,  in  particular,  they  retained 
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A  Teiy  sore  reooUectioii  of  the  catastrophe  of 
the  "Caroline,"  by  which  Sir  Allao  M'Nab  h&d 
so  signally  defeated  them.  Matters  were  very 
near  being  brought  to  a  crisis  by  the  arrest  of 
Mr.  M^LwkI,  a  British  subject,  who  was  seized 
when  transacting  business  in  New  York,  on  a 
charge  of  being  implicated  in  that  aiTair,  and 
as  the  person  who  had  slain  one  of  the  men 
who  had  perished  on  the  occasion.  The  mag- 
istrates before  whom  he  was  brought  were  about 
to  discharge  the  prisoner  on  bail,  seeing  the 
offense,  if  offense  it  was,  had  been  committed 
on  British  territory ;  bat  a  mob  got  up  and  pre- 
vented his  liberation,  and  this  ]ed  to  a  report 
of  a  committee  of  Congress,  to  whom  the  mat- 
ter had  been  referred,  so  extremely  hostile,  that 
it  amounted  to  little  short  of  a  declaration  of 
war.  M'Leod,  accordingly,  was  detained  for 
trial,  and  this  led  to  an  unjustifiable  incursion 
of  some  zealous  Canadians  into  the  Amer|can 
territory  to  get  hold  of  a  hostage  for  M*Leod, 
where  they  seized  Colonel  Grogan,  an  Ameri- 
can subject,  accused  of  incendiary  acts  in  Can- 
ada. Fortunately  M*Lcod  was  able  to  bring 
such  overwhelming  evidence  of  an  alibi  that, 
after  a  very  impartial  charge  from  the  judge, 

be  was  acquitted;  and  the  wisdom 
184^317^^^  ^^  ^^^  British  Government  at  once 
Fox*BNot&,  *  ordered  the  liberation  of  Grogan, 
March  12,  go  that  the  danger,  which  had  been 
a  ik****^     very  great,  passed  away  for  the 

present.^ 
The  feelings  of  rancor  on  both  sides  which 
^         these  events  had  produced  did  not, 
Qa«8tion  of    however,  yet  subside.     A  more  seri- 
Uio  right  of  oos  cause  of  dispute  soon  after  arose, 
■«*^*  founded  on  the  right  which  the  Brit- 

ish Government  claimed,  and  its  cruisers  exer- 
cised, of  stopping  American  vessels,  and  search- 
ing them,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether  they 
were  British  vessels  carrying  on  the  slave-trade 
under  the  American  flag.  This  was  quite  a 
different  right  from  that  of  searching  neutral 
vessels  during  war  to  ascertain  wheUier  they 
were  conveying  articles  contraband  of  war,  so 
mudi  the  object  of  dispute  during  the  revolu- 
tionary contest,  and  was  grounded,  not  on  an 
alleged  right  to  search  the  American  vessels 
OS  mattruU^  but  the  right  to  examine  whether  or 
not  they  were  British  vessels  engaged  in  an  il- 
legal traffic.  Tlie  Americans,  however,  main- 
tained that  this  right  of  mutual  search  applied 
only  to  States  which  had  signed  treaties  per- 
mitting it  to  prevent  the  slave-trade,  and  that, 
as  they  were  not  parties  to  these  treaties,  they 
eonld  not  permit  their  vessels  to  be  searched 
on  the  ground  of  looking  for  slaves,  or  on  any 
other  pretense.  Lord  Palmerston,  on  the  other 
hand,  while  admitting  that  the  Americans  were 
no  patties  to  these  treaties,  maintained  that  a 
right  to  8tq>  American  merchantmen,  and  call 
for  prodnction  of  their  papers  to  see  whether 
they  were  not  British  vessels  carrying  on  the 
slave-trade  in  disguise,  was  indispensable  to 
prevent  that  odious  traffic  being  carried  on  to 
an  unlimited  extent  under  neutral  flags.  The 
discussion  had  gone  on  for  some  time,  when  the 
Whigs  went  out  of  office,  and  then  wore  a  very 
unpromising  aspect;  for  the  feelings  of  large 
bodies  of  men,  the  slave-owners  in  America, 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  British  emancipators 
on  the  other,  were  involved  in  the  contesti  and 


neither  Government  could  venture  openly  to  re- 
sist their  demands.  Matters,  too,  had  been  much 
complicated  by  an  insurrection  of  some  slaves 
on  board  the  American  brig  *^  Creole,"  which 
had  saUed  from  New  Orleans  in  October,  1641, 
which  proved  successful,  and  ended  in  the 
slaves  lulling  one  man  and  wounding  the  cap- 
tain, after  which  they  brought  the  vessel  to  the 
British  harbor  of  Nassau,  in  New  Providence. 
The  whole  negroes,  183  in  number,  were  lib- 
erated by  the  British  authorities,  under  the  di- 
rections of  Government,  upon  the  ground  that 
every  slave  became  free  as  soon  as  he  touched 
the  British  soil,  and  that  there  was  i  Ann.  R^p. 
no  law  authorizing  the  detention  even  1B42,  S09— 
of  those  charged  with  the  mutiny  IP^'nl)' 
and  murder  committed,  not  in  the  ix'^'ssof  ' 
British  dominions,  but  on  the  high  M&rt  li. 
seas.'  ««,€». 

The  indignation  of  the  Americans  was  loudly 
excited  by  this  untoward   event.  ^ 

The  Slave  States  of  the  Union  im-  ^he  quesUoa 
mediately  took  Are;  denunciations  is  settled  by 
of  piracy  and  abetting  murder  were  J*^**  '^^®'- 
loudly  hurled  at  the  British  Gov-  ^''''"- 
emment,  and  blood  and  fire  were  openly  threat- 
ened in  return.  But  never  was  a  truer  maxim 
than  that  it  requires  the  consent  of  two  persons 
to  make  a  quarrel.  A  soft  word,  a  seasonable 
explanation,  often  turns  aside  wrath,  and  some- 
times prevents  the  most  serious  wars  that  threat- 
en to  devastate  the  world.  When  Lord  Aber- 
deen succeeded  to  the  Foreign  Office  in  Sep> 
terober,  1841,  he  spared  no  pains  to  explain 
to  the  American  Government  the  real  nature 
of  the  right  for  which  the  British  contended, 
and  to  soften  the  demand  by  the  offer  of  repara- 
tion in  all  cases  where  injury  had  really  been 
sustained,  and  a  full  exposition  of  the  orders 
given  to  the  British  cruisers,  which  were  of  the 
most  forbearing  description.  Fortunately  for 
the  peace  of  the  world,  these  explanations,  con- 
ceived in  the  most  mild  and  conciliatory  spirit, 
were  met  with  similar  dispositions  on  the  part 
of  the  American  minister  in  London,  Mr.  Ste- 
venson, who  labored  not  less  assiduously  to  ex- 
plain to  his  Government  the  real  nature  of  the 
British  pretensions  and  the  spirit  of  modera- 
tion by  which  their  Government  was  actuated. 
The  result  was  an  amicable  adjustment  of  this 
most  delicate  and  dangerous  question,  without 
any  loss  of  character  or  honor  on  either  side. 
The  British  Government  disclaimed  all  right 
to  stop  or  search  American  vessels  as  such  dur- 
ing peace,  or  to  do  more  than  merely  require 
production  of  their  papers,  to  see  whether  or 
not  they  really  belonged  to  the  nation  whose 
flag  they  bore,  with  a  view  to  discovering  wheth- 
er they  had  slaves  on  board,  and  then  only  un- 
der such  restrictions  and  responsibilities  as  ef- 
fectuallv  guarded  against  abuse ;  and  the  Amer- 
ican admitted  that  <*the  apparent  difference 
between  the  two  Governments  was  one  of  def- 
inition rather  than  principle,  and  that  a  right 
to  be  exercised  only  under  such  restrictions 
can  scarcely  be  considered  as  any  thing  more 
than  a  privilege  asked  for,  and  either  conceded 
or  withheld  on  the  usual  principles  of  interna- 
tional eo-unity."  Thus  was  the  question,  once 
so  threatening,  satisfactorily  adjusted,  and  it  was 
settled  that  when  reasonable  grounds  existed  for 
suspecting  that  the  United  States  flag  was  used 
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only  as  apreteDse,  the  British  cruiser  mi^ht  stop 
,  .  p  the  vessel  and  demand  production  of 
1849"'309^  the  ship's  papers,  under  the  liability 
1843^  318;  of  making  reparation  for  damage  or 
^l^^^'  delay,  in  the  event  of  the  vessel  prov- 
Messftge.      ^^  ^  ^  really  American.'  ♦ 

Scarcely  was  this  delicate  question  in  this 
manner  satisfactorily  adjusted  than 
Dispute  about  ^  fresh  and  still  more  serious  cause 
tho  Maino  of  difference  arose  from  the  unset- 
boundary:  tied  State  of  the  Maine  frontier. 
Ito  origin.        .pjjjg    jy.^jgg   f^^   ^jjg   ignorance 

which  prevailed  on  both  sides  when  the  treaty 
recognizing  the  independence  of  the  United 
States  by  Great  Britain  was  concluded  in  1788, 
in  regard  to  the  geography  of  the  wild  and  un- 
inhabited district  which  lay  between  Canada 
and  the  adjoining  provinces  of  America,  and 
the  little  importance  then  attached  to  a  line  of 
demarcation  through  forests,  which  it  was  not 
then  anticipated  could  ever  come  to  be  of  value 
to  either  State.  By  degrees,  however,  this  once 
solitary  and  secluded  region  came  to  be  settled 
by  the  adventurous  pioneers  of  civilization  on 
either  side,  and  it  became  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  ascertain  to  which  they  really  be- 
longed. The  difficulty  arose  from  the  words  in 
the  treaty  of  1788,  which  said  that  the  frontier 
would  be  **a  ridge  which  divides  the  waters 
which  flow  into  the  St.  Lawrence  from  those 
which  flow  into  the  Atlantic."  The  Americans 
maintained  that  the  Bay  of  Fundy  was  part  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  that  the  ridge  here  referred  to 
was  one  running  from  the  head  of  the  St.  Croix 
northward  to  certain  highlands,  which  in  this 
way  came  to  include  the  whole  of  the  St.  John 
River.  A  map  was  referred  to  in  this  treaty, 
but  it  was  not  at  first  discovered,  and  the  matter 

*  "  The  undersigned  renounoee  all  pretension  on  Uie 
part  of  the  British  Government  to  visit  and  search  Amer- 
ican vessels  in  time  of  peace.  Nor  is  It  as  ^ mericcm  that 
sach  vessels  are  ever  visited.  But  It  has  been  the  in- 
variable practice  of  the  British  navy,  and  as  tlie  under- 
signed believes,  of  all  the  navies  in  the  world,  to  ascer- 
tain by  visit  the  real  nationality  of  merchant  vessels  met 
with  on  the  high  seas.  In  certain  latitudes,  and  for  a 
particular  ot^ect,  the  vcssols  referred  to  mn  visited,  not 
as  American,  but  rather  as  British  vessels  engaged  in  an 
unlawful  traffic,  and  carrying  tlie  flag  of  the  Lnited  States 
for  a  criminal  purpose,  or  as  belonging  to  states  which 
have  by  treaty  ceded  the  right  of  aeareh  to  Great  Britain, 
and  which  right  it  is  attempted  to  defeat  by  fraudulently 
bearing  the  protecting  flag  of  the  Union,  or  finally  as  pi- 
ratical outlaws,  professing  no  claim  to  flag  or  nationality 
whatever.  Should  the  vessel  Tlsited  prove  American, 
the  undersigned  adds  with  pain  tliat  even  though  man- 
acles, fetters,  or  instruments  of  torture,  or  even  a  num- 
ber of  slaves  are  fouud  on  board,  the  British  oflicor  could 
Interfere  no  further."— Losd  ABnonsN  to  Ma.  Stsvbn- 
•oif,  Sqi(.  14, 1841;  Ann.  JUa.,  1842,  310,  811. 

^*To  seize  and  detain,**  said  the  American  President 
In  reply,  "a  ship  upon  suspicion  of  piracy,  with  probable 
cause  and  in  good  faith,  affords  no  Just  ground  either  for 
complaint  on  the  part  of  tho  nation  whose  flag  she  bears, 
or  claim  of  indemnity  on  the  part  of  the  owner.  The 
univermtl  law  sancthtis^  and  f  Ae  common  good  requires, 
the  existence  of  WAh  a  rule.  The  right  under  such  cir- 
cumstances not  only  to  vifdt  and  detain,  but  to  eearch  a 
ship.  Is  a  perfect  right,  and  involves  neither  responsibil- 
ity nor  indemnity.  But  with  this  single  exception,  no 
nation  has  a  right.  In  time  of  peace,  to  detain  the  ships 
of  another  upon  the  high  seas  on  any  pretext  whatever 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  tenitorial  jurisdiction.  And 
such,  I  am  happy  to  find,  is  substantially  the  doctiine 
of  Great  Britain  herself  In  her  most  recent  official  dec- 
laratlona,  and  even  in  those  communicated  to  the  House. 
The  declarations  may  well  lead  ns  to  doubt  whether  the 
apparent  difference  between  the  two  Governments  be  not 
one  rather  of  definition  than  of  principle.*"— /Ve«i(f<fif« 
Uemmt  to  Oongnse,  February  87, 1943;  Ann,  Reg.^  184S, 
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was  referred  to  arbitration  in  1 794,  with  power 
to  choose  an  oversman  by  lot,  and  the  lot  having 
fallen  to  the  Americans,  he  determined  in  favor 
of  the  American  line.  A  map  was  published 
by  Mr.  Tudors  ip  1788  in  London,  which  adopted 
the  American  line,  and  another  two  years  after 
which  took  the  British  line ;  and  what  is  veiy 
singular,  it  came  out  afterward  that  there  was 
one  map  in  the  possession  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment which  took  the  American  line,  and  an- 
other in  the  possession  of  tho  American  which 
adopted  the  British.  In  these  circumstances 
there  was  abundant  room  for  doubt  and  dispate 
on  both  sides ;  and  the  diplomatists  on  neither 
can  be  accused  of  bad  faith,  because  they  did 
not  produce  the  documents  on  either,  which 
militated  against  the  sides  which  they  were  re- 
spectively called  on  to  espouse.  But  what  seems 
to  cast  the  balance  in  a  decisive  way  in  faror 
of  the  British  line  is  the  fact  that  there  was  dis- 
covered in  the  archives  of  the  Fereign  Office  at 
Paris  a  letter  by  Dr.  Franklin,  who  concluded 
the  treaty,  to  M.  de  Vergennes,  then  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  at  Paris,  in  which  he  saya, 
**I  have  traced  what  I  take  to  be  the  line  in 
Mr.  Oswald's  treaty"  (that  of  1788).  A  Hoe 
was  found  in  red  ink  in  the  map  in  possession 
of  the  American  Government,  which  coincided 
with  that  contended  for  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment ;  and  coupUng  this  fact  with  the  ex- 
pression in  Franklin's  letter,  who  ,  ^^^^ 
drew  the  treaty  and  concluded  it,  Brougham; 
there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  this  Pari.  i>eb. 
was  the  line  intended  on  both  sides  l^][^^*-  ^ 
by  its  authors.**  *^ 

However  this  matter  may  stand  as  to  the 
original  merits  of  the  dispute,  no-  99 

thing  can  be  clearer  than  that  it  Proceedings 
had  become  long  after  a  fit  subject  regarding  < 
of  arbitration  and  compromise.  The  "»«^P»'^ 
matter  was  referred,  by  mutual  consent,  to  the 
King  of  Holland,  and  he  gave  an  award,  decid- 
ing two  points  in  dispute  in  favor  of  the  British, 
but  not  setding  the  third  point,  upon  this  ground, 
tliat  there  were  not  sufficient  materials  to  de> 
termine  what  were  **the  highlands"  mentioned 
in  the  treaty  of  1788.  Although  this  award 
brought  the  Americans  much  nearer  the  St. 
Lawrence  than  was  deemed  consistent  with  the 
security  of  the  British  possessions  in  Canada, 
the  British  Government  not  only  offered,  but 
anxiously  pressed,  that  the  matter  in  dispute 
might  be  adjusted  in  terms  of  it ;  but  the  Amer- 
icans refused  to  be  bound  by  the  award,  alleg- 
ing that  the  arbitrator  was  only  empowered  to 
decide  in  favor  of  one  or  other  line,  but  not  to 
divide  the  matter  in  dispute .  between  them. 
Lord  Palmerston,  upon  this,  sent  out  two  sets 
of  commissioners — one  in  18ti39,  to  inquire  into 
the  merits  of  the  line  claimed  by  the  British, 
and  another  in  1841,  to  do  the  same  with  that 
claimed  by  the  Americans,  and  they  both  re- 
ported in  favor  of  the  British  line.  Matters 
were  in  this  unsettled  state,  with  the  preponder- 

•  **The  map  of  Franklin/*  said  Lord  Campbell,  'Ma, 
in  my  opinion,  qnlta  eooelnsive.  If  you  assume  that  the 
map  now  known  to  be  in  existenoe  was  the  map,  as  /  te- 
lieve  it  toas,  which  was  referred  to  in  the  letter  of  Dr. 
Franklin,  the  negotiator  of  the  treaty,  to  the  Oount  de 
Vergennes,  this  was  the  very  map  on  whidi  the  treaty 
waa  made,  and  after  the  production  of  that  map  before  a 
Jury  of  Englishmen,  there  would  not  be  the  slightest 
doubt  as  to  what  was  the  tme  bonndary.** — Loan  Cam^ 
■BX,  PaH.  DO.,  UviiL  $08, 
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ance  of  eridence  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  claini 
advanced  by  England,  when  Sir  R.  Peel  came 
into  power  in  October,  1841.  He  was  in  no  con- 
dition to  assert  the  pretensions  of  his  Grovem- 
ment  bj  force  of  arms.  Two  bad  harrests,  com- 
bined with  an  erroneous  monetary  system,  had 
landed  the  nation  in  a  deficiency  of  £4,000,000 
yearly f  including  the  cost  of  the  Chinese  and 
Afghanistan  wars;  and  the  naval  and  military 
establishments  of  the  country,  starved  down  to 
the  very  lowest  point,  were  imable  to  meet  any 
fresh  reqairements.  Compromise  was,  there- 
fore, to  him  not  only  recommended  by  pm< 
dence,  but  dictated  by  necessity,  and  he  adopted 
the  most  effectual  means  for  bringing  it  abont. 
He  selected  Lord  Ashbnrton  for  a  pacific  mission 
— a  nobleman  of  distinguished  talents  and  most 
conciliatory  manners,  and  who,  lately  elevated 
to  the  peerage,  was  still  the  head  of  one  of  the 
greatest  mercantile  houses  in  the  world,  and  in- 
timately acquainted,  both  from  business  connec- 
tions and  extensive  information,  with  the  state 
of  public  feeling  in  America.  Under  such  au^ 
spices,  the  matter  was  soon  brought  to  a  satis- 

Xxxe  9  ^''^^T  ^QC*  He  left  London  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1842,  and  in  August  following  con- 
cluded a  treaty  at  Washington,  which  settled 
1  Put  Deb.  ^^^  ^o  boundary  question  and  the 
Iziii.  564,  right  of  searching  ships  on  the  high 
ixvU.  1243.    ggng  jjj  tjjne  of  peace.* 

By  this  treaty  the  Americans  obtained  abont 

91.  seven-twelfths  of  the  disputed  ter- 
Termsof  ritofy,  and  the  British  only  five- 
InVi?*''  twelfths.  They  got  the  British  set- 
esptSon  In  tlement  of  Madawaska,  and  the  navi- 
Cre«k  Bzlt-  gadon  of  the  river  of  St.  John,  and 
^^°*  their  territory  ran  in  a  salient  angle 
almost  into  the  heart  of  Canada.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  were  farther  removed  from  the  St. 
Lawrence  than  they  had  been  by  the  King  of 
Holland's  award,  and  they  were  excluded  from 
a  series  of  heights,  of  importance  in  a  military 
point  of  view,  on  the  right  or  American  side  of 
that  river.  Upon  the  whole,  the  balance,  both 
in  poini  of  extent  and  value  of  acquisition,  was 
decidedlv  in  favor  of  the  Americans ;  and  al- 
though there  were  many  complaints,  in  the  first 
instance,  in  the  United  States,  yet,  upon  the 
whole,  the  country  was  satisfied,  and  Lord  Aah- 
borton  was  splendiidly  fgted  in  his  travels  through 
it  on  his  return  home.  The  feeling  in  Great 
Britain  was  more  mixed,  and  with  many  of  a 
more  painful  description.  All  were  agreed  that 
it  was  a  great  blessmg.that  peace  had  been  pre- 
ferred, and  that  the  whole  territory  in  dispute 
was  not  wmth  one  half-year's  cost  of  a  war. 
But  there  were  many  who  regretted  the  sacri- 
fice, not  so  much  of  dominion  as  of  character, 
by  which  the  pacification  had  been  purchased. 
It  was  asked  whether  such  a  treaty  would  have 
been  agreed  to  in  the  days  of  Chatham  and 
Pitt — ^bow  a  great  nation  was  to  preserve  its 
position  in  the  world,  if  it  surrendered  its  pos- 
sessions rather  than  draw  the  sword ;  and  Lord 
Palmerston*B  happy  sobriquet  of  "  the  Ashbnrton 
capitnlation"  expressed  so  completely  the  gen- 
eral feeling,  that  it  has  come  to  designate  the 
treaty  ever  since  it  was  concluded. 

But  all  this  notwithstanding,  there  seems  no 

92,  doubt  that  Sir  R  Peel  and  Lord  Ash- 
Itefleedons  barton  did  right,  situated  as  they  were, 
«a  it.  ia  condnding  the  treaty.    Granting 


all  that  Lord  Pafanerston  said  on  the  subject  to 
be  perfectly  well  founded,  so  far  as  the  external 
character  and  influence  of  Great  Britain  were 
concerned,  the  question  yet  remained,  whether, 
adverting  to  the  internal  situation  of  the  coun- 
try, it  was  then  possible  to  have  asserted  the  na- 
tional honor  in  any  more  vigorous  way.  En- 
gland had  come,  by  pursuing  the  policy  of  look- 
ing only  to  the  cheapest  market  for  the  purchase 
of  the  materials  of  its  chief  manufactures,  to  be 
dependent  on  the  United  States  for  five-sixths 
of  the  cottons  which  gave  bread  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  her  chief  manufacturing  towns.  She 
had  established  a  system  of  currency  which  had 
rendered  general  credit  and  commercial  industry 
of  every  kind  entirely  dependent  on  the  retention 
of  gold,  and,  in  consequence  of  its  large  export,  to 
buy  grain  during  the  five  preceding  bad  years, 
the  whole  commercial  and  manufacturing  classes 
had  come  to  be  involved  in  the  deepest  distress. 
She  had  recently  sustained  an  unparalleled  dis- 
aster in  Afghanistan,  and  had  only  just  emerged 
from  a  costly  war  both  in  India  and  China.  She 
had  a  military  and  naval  force  on  so  very  re- 
duced a  scale,  that  not  more  than  ten  thousand 
men  could  have  been  collected,  after  providing 
for  the  necessary  garrisons,  to  defend  London, 
or  ten  sail  of  the  line  to  assert  the  honor  of  the 
British  flag  in  the  Channel.  In  these  circum- 
stances, to  have  plunged  into  a  fresh  war  with 
a  considerable  naval  power,  and  the  one  from 
whom  the  materials  for  our  chief  manufactures 
were  derived,  would  have  been  hazardous  in  the 
extreme,  and  might  have  induced  dangers  whol- 
ly disproportioned  to  any  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  contest. 

Encouraged  by  the  success  with  which  the 
bold  assertion  of  their  claims  on  the  93, 
Maine  frontier  had  been  attended.  The  Oregon 
the  Americans  next  proceeded  to  question. 
adopt  a  similar  policy  on  the  other  '*"  ^^^''^' 
side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  A  vast  district 
of  country,  called  Obbgom,  then  lay  between 
that  alpine  barrier  and  the  sea,  of  great  import- 
ance from  its  natural  fertility,  its  mineral  riches 
— the'rich  island  of  Vancouver,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  long,  abounding  with  coal,  belonging 
to  its  territory — and  the  command  which  it  af- 
forded of  the  Columbia  River,  the  great  stream 
which  descended  from  its  western  fountains,  and 
the  destined  channel  of  communication  from  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  the  great  chain  of  lakes  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  So  little  was  either  the  geogra- 
phy or  importance  of  this  immense  region  un- 
derstood when  the  treaty  wiA  the  United  States, 
in  1783,  was  concluded,  that,  literally  speaking, 
nothing  was  arranged  at  all  regarding  it.  So 
unsettled  was  the  matter,  and  so  discordant  the 
claims  of  the  British  Government  and  the  United 
States  on  the  subject,  that  Lord  Castlereagh  paid 
to  Mr.  Rush,  the  American  Minister,  in  1822, 
that,  '*by  holding  up  a  finger,  war  could  at  any 
time  be  produced  about  it.**  So  wide  were  the 
American  pretensions,  and  so  warm  the  feelings 
excited,  on  both  sides,  that  it  was  with  no  smcdl 
difficulty  that  that  lamented  statesman,  and  after 
him  Mr.  Canning,  prevented  hostilities  actually 
breaking  out  regarding  it.  Sensible  of  the  dan- 
ger of  such  a  state  of  things,  ^e  two  Govern- 
ments, in  1818,  entered  into  a  convention,  by 
which  the  whole  Oregon  territory  was  to  be  open 
to  settlers  from  both  countries  for  the  period  of 
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ten  years,  and  this  state  of  promiscaous  occupa- 
tion was  to  continue  for  an  indefinite  period  after. 
It  was  impossible,  however,  that  this  uncertain 
and  precarious  state  could  remain  after  the  coun- 
try began  to  be  occupied  by  settlera,  however  few 
and  far  between  on  either  side.  It  was  indis- 
pensable that  they  should  know  to  whom  they  be- 
longed, and  to  which  Government  they  owed  al- 
legiance. This  necessity  became  more  pressing 
when  the  increasing  numbers  and  augmented 
spirit  of  adventure  in  the  United  States  led  to 
great  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  coun- 
try leaving  their  homes,  and  seeking  new  settle- 
ments in  distant  regions.  In  1842  and  1843, 
great  numbers  of  these  hardy  pioneers  of  civ- 
iHzation,  impelled  by  the  want  and  stagnation 
of  enterprise,  which  General  Jackson's  crusade 
against  the  banks  had  produced  in  the  United 
States,  crossed  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and,  armed 
only  with  their  rifle,  cartridge  belt,  axe,  and 
Bcnp,  boldly  settled  in  the  desert  wilderness.  So 
strong  did  the  passion  for  maintaining  and  ex- 
tending these  settlements  become,  that  in  1843 
»p  Id  t'  tt®I*J^®sidentofthe  United  States  was 
Menage!"  °  constrained  to  give  notice  to  the  Brit- 
1624;  Ann.  ish  Government  that  he  was  about 
317*;  }?^*»  to  put  an  end  to  the  existing  state  of 
nine's  ^Ufe  promiscuous  possession — a  determ- 
i.  SJT ;  Pari!  Ination.  which  rendered  it  necessary 
l>eb.  ixzxiii.  to  fix  a  boundary-line  on  this  side 
1M6°820*^"  *^^  between  the  territories  of  the 
two  Governments.' 
It  was  no  easy  matter  to  effect  this  object,  for 
94.  the  passions  of  the  Americans,  now 
Conclusion  strongly  excited,  were  hurrying  them 
of  a  treaty,  jjj  great  numbers  to  what  they  deem- 
ed the  land  of  promise  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  Large  caravans  were  formed 
which  traversed  the  pathless  prairies,  found  their 
way  over  the  stony  barrier,  and  descended  into 
the  boundless  wastes  which  extended  from  its 
foot  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  It  seemed, 
from  the  numbers  which  went,  and  the  haste 
with  which  their  journey  was  urged  on,  that 
they  were  desirous  to  forestall  the  British,  and 
occupy  the  country  in  dispute  in  auch  numbers 
that  any  attempt  to  dislodge  or  transfer  them 
would  tie  impossible  to  either  power.  In  a  word, 
they  were  doing  exactly  the  thing  which,  at  the 
same  time,  they  effected  in  Texas,  which  was 
to  squat  down  in  sufficient  numbera  on  the  terri- 
tory, to  render  it  worth  while  for  the  Union  to 
incorporate  it  with  their  other  States,  whereby, 
at  one  blow,  they  wrested  from  the  Spaniards  a 
region  of  350,000  square  miles  in  extent,  or  more 
than  twice  the  area  of  France.  The  language 
used  in  Congress  on  the  subject,  especially  in 
1844  and  1845,  was  extremely  violent,  insomuch 
as  to  leave  a  pacific  solution  of  the  question  ap- 
parently hopeless.    To  such  a  length  did  they 

go,  that  on  28d  April,  1846,  the  Con- 
ma'       gress  passed  a  resolution  that  notice  of 

the  termination  of  the  joint  occupancy 
should  be  sent  to  the  British  Government,  and 
providing  for  the  occupation  of  the  Oregon  ter- 
ritory. This  bill  passed  the  Senate  by  a  major- 
ity of  42  to  10,  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  142  to  46.  Every  one  in  both  countries  now 
expected  that  the  next  step  would  be  an  asser- 
tion of  their  right  to  the  entire  territory  in  dis- 
pute, and  an  appeal  to  arms  for  its  sapport. 
Fortunately,  however,  for  the  peace  of  the  world. 


the  Grovemment  of  the  United  States  was  guided 
by  more  pacific  views,  and  the  Treasury  had 
not  sufiiciently  recovered  the  terrible  monetary 
crisis  produced  by  General  Jackson's  .       .^^^ 
crusade  against  the  banks  to  render 
it  advisable  to  face  a  fresh  war,  which  would 
immediately  lead  to  the  destruction  of  their  for- 
eign trade,  and  ruin  of  the  large  revenue  they 
derived  from  the  import  duties,  at  the  very  time 
when  they  had  just  declared  war  against  the  Re- 
public of  Mexico.    Lord  Aberdeen  sent  out  a 
proposal  for  a  compromise,  which  was  ,  j^^^  ^ 
approved  of  by  a  large  majority  in  the  i846,  '320, 
Senate,  and  accepted  by  the  Presi-  8;^;  MHrt. 
dent,  Mr.  Rush.  *»-  «w,  C57. 

By  this  treaty,  which  arranged  the  respective 
claims  of  the  parties  on  a  very  equita- 
ble footing,  the  territory  on  the  con-  jtj,  tLma. 
tinent  was  divided  between  the  parties 
in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  larger  portion  to 
the  United  States.  The  line  stretched  from  a 
point  in  the  49th  **  latitude  to  the  middle  of  the 
channel  which  separates  the  continent  from  Van- 
couver's Island,  and  thence  southerly  through 
the  middle  of  the  said  channel  and  up  Fuca 
Strait,  provided  that  the  navigation  of  the  whole 
of  the  said  channel  and  straits  south  of  the  49th 
parallel  of  north  latitude  shall  remain  free  and 
open  to  both  parties.  From  the  point  which 
the  49th  parallel  of  north  latitude  shall  be  found 
to  intersect  the  great  northern  branch  of  the  Co- 
lumbia River,  the  navigation  of  the  said  branch 
shall  be  open  to  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  and 
British  subjects  trading  with  the  same,  to  the 
point  where  the  said  branch  meets  the  main 
stream  of  the  Columbia,  and  thence  down  the 
said  main  stream  to  the  ocean."  By  this  ar- 
rangement the  whole  of  Vanconrer's  Island,  a 
possession  of  great  importance,  remained  to 
Great  Britain.  It  enjoys  a  temperate  climate, 
not  unlike  that  of  the  British  Islands ;  and  from 
the  valuable  seams  of  coal  which  it  contains, 
must  ultimately  come  to  be  a  possession  of  very 
great  value.  So  closely  joined  are  the  British 
and  American  territories  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  so  much  detached 
from  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  that  the  cele- 
brated American  statesman,  Mr.  Webster,  has 
declared  his  conviction,  that  ere  long  their  in- 
habitants will  detach  themselves  » Treaty  June 
from  both  States,  and  set  up  a  it,  184^* Ann. 
separate  Republic  of  their  own  on  Re8;.18M;827« 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific*  ®^^- 

These  treaties,  conducted  with  such  difficul- 
ties, between  Great  Britain  and  the  ^ 
United  States,  are  worthy  of  remark,  Refleetioiis 
as  indicating  the  advent  of  the  period  ^  ^^^ 
when  the  American  population  was  Treaties, 
bursting  the  limits  of  their  territories,  wide  as 
they  were,  and  pouring  over  in  mighty  streams 
into  the  adjoining  States.  So  strong  was  this 
disposition,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  that  tho 
Governments  withstood  the  pressure;  and  it 
was  only  by  the  accidental  circumstance  of  the 
largest  portion  of  the  fiood  breaking  into  Texas 
that  the  whole  of  Oregon  was  prevented  from 
being  overwhelmed.  This  is  a  very  singular 
circumstance,  especially  when  the  stationary 
condition  of  the  French  population  in  Lower 
Canada  is  taken  into  consideration.  It  adds 
another  to  the  many  proofs  with  which  history 
abounds,  that  Repabucan  States,  so  far  from 
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being  the  most  pAcific,  are  the  most  warlike 
and  aggressive  of  all  nations;  and  that  the 
muitis  utile  beilum  is  in  them  a  stronger  provo- 
cative to  conquest  than  either  the  ambition  of 
kings  or  the  rivalry  of  ministers.  It  points  dis- 
tinctly to  democratic  institutions  as  the  great 
exptlSng  force  which  drives  civilised  man  from 
his  native  seats,  and  fills  the  wilderness  of  na- 
ture with  hardy  settlers,  the  destined  fathers 
of  mighty  nations.  But  it  is  calculated  not  less 
strongly  to  evince  how  peculiarly  these  qualities 
are  developed  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  more  than 
any  other  race  of  mankind,  and  how  admirably 
adapted  their  disposition,  at  once  nomad  and  ag- 
ricuUural,  is  to  meir  destined  mission  of  clear- 
ing and  peopling  the  vast  forests  which  over- 
spread the  surface  of  the  New  World. 

America  was  not  the  only  quarter  in  which, 

^  during  the  administration   of  Sir 

Oriidnofthe  B.  Peel,  the  British  empire  #bs 

Otabeite  dis-  threatened  with  hostility.    It  was  on 

puito  with      ^^  ygjy  verge  abo  of  a  war  with 

^^"^^  France,  and  strange  to  say,  the  cause 
of  discord  was  not  any  jealousy  or  ambitious 
projects  of  either  power  in  Europe,  but  a  con- 
test for  the  protectorate  of  the  distant  island  of 
Ocaheite  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  To  understand 
how  this  came  about,  it  is  necessary  to  premise 
that  the  beautiful  island  of  Otoheite,  so  well 
known  to  British  readers  from  Cook's  Voyages, 
had  of  late  years  been  visited  by  the  English 
missionaries,  and  its  inhabitants  had  reiulily 
and  sincerely  embraced  the  Protestant  faith. 
So  rapid  had  been  the  spread  of  the  Christian 
reli^on  among  the  simple  islanders  of  the  Pa- 
cific, that  the  most  sanguine  hopes  were  enter- 
tained in  England  that  the  entire  conversion 
of  the  South  Ssa  Islands  would  follow  its  estab- 
lishment in  the  group  of  islands  which  sur- 
rounded Otaheite.  Tne  queen  of  that  island, 
named  Pomare,  had  embraced  Christianity,  and 
was  a  papil  of  the  missionaries.  Sensible  of 
die  weakness  of  her  littie  kingdom,  she  was 
Tery  desirous  of  being  taken  under  the  protec- 
ygga^  tion  of  Great  Britain,  or,  as  she  expressed 
^^  it,  *'to  be  allowed  to  sit  under  their  flag.*' 
She  suscordingly  made  an  application  to  George 
rv.,  in  1825,  praying  ''  that  he  would  not  aban- 
don them,  but  regaid  them  with  kindness  for- 
ever." l^rd  Palmenton,  however,  who  was 
Foreign  Minister  when  the  application  arrived, 
was  awaxe  of  the  embarrassment  which  the 
nmr  Pi^^'^^^i^^  of  "o  distant  and  feeble 
184°"3ot1^'  ^  ^^^  might  occasion,  declined  the 
MarL  iL  646,  profiered  honor,  thou^  with  every 
647:  Onixot,  expression  of  friendship  and  re- 
PtasT'i^^  gard  for  Queen  Pomare  and  her 
*  subjects.^ 

Meanwhile  Uie  French  Boman  Catholic  mis- 
2_  sionaries,  not  less  anxious  than  the 

InterfereneA  English  for  the  spread  of  their  own 
ofthe  French  faith,  had  also  fixed  upon  Otaheite 
^^fJJ*"«"*  as  the  centre  of  their  operations  in 

ptelensions  of  the  missionaries  of  these  two  op- 
posite creeds  which  embroiled  the  two  conntricMi, 
and  had  so  nearly  inrolved  them  in  war.  The 
Catholic  missionaries,  it  would  appear,  had  been 
hnnied  away  by  their  zeal  to  cany  matters  too 
far,  for  in  1836  Queen  Pomare  sent  a  letter 
through  Kr.  Pritchard,  the  British  consul  at 
OtiUieitey  requesting  to  know  *' whether  the 
Voi«  IV.— C 


Boman  Catbolie  missionaries  who  belonged  to 
France,  and  persisted  in  coming  to  Otaheite 
and  disturbing  the  peace  of  our  Government, 
had  the  sanction  of  the  British  Government?*' 
Lord  Palmerston  prudently  replied  that,  as  Ota- 
heite was  an  independent  state,  the  Queen  of 
England  could  not  in  any  manner  interfere  with 
the  residence  of  foreigners  in  a  territory  which 
dM  not  belong  to  hen  The  French,  however, 
were  not  so  easily  got  quit  of;  for  they  had 
formed,  or  were  desirous  of  forming,  a  settle- 
ment in  some  of  the  adjoining  islancU,  forming 
part  of  the  Marquesas  cluster,  for  the  double 
purpose  of  establishing  a  harbor  of  refuge  for 
their  commercial  vessels  engaged  in  the  South 
Sea  fishery,  and  of  founding  a  convict  colony 
which  might  serve  as  a  receptacle  for  part  of  the 
criminals  with  which  their  prisons  in  France 
were  overcharged,  and  procure  for  that  country 
some  of  the  advantages  which  England  had  so 
long  eiQoyed  from  her  penal  settlements  in  New 
South  Wales.  The  French  authorities  in  this 
settlement  complained  that  some  outrages  had 
been  committed  on  two  French  missionaries, 
Messrs.  Iiaval  and  Cazet,  ^ho  had  been  in  Ota- 
heite for  the  purpose  of  weaning  over  the  na- 
tives from  the  Protestant  to  the  Catholic  faith, 
and  this  was  made  a  ground  by  Admiral  Dupe- 
tit-Thonars,  the  French  commander  on  the  sta- 
tion, for  demanding  reparation.  Accord-  . 
ingly,  on  the  80th  August,  1838,  he  ap-  i^^' 
peered  off  the  island  in  the  frigste  "Ve- 
nus," baring  a  body  of  land  troops  on  board, 
and  demanded,  in  the  most  summary  way,  that 
a  letter  of  apology  should  be  written  by  the 
Queen  to  the  French  Government,  the  sum  of 
2000  dollars  paid  to  the  persons  in- 
jured,  and  the  French  adore  hoieted  oa  j^ITq^* 
the  island,  and  sainted  with  21  guns  isaS*;  Ana 
on  the  Ist  September.  Being  in  no  Re^.  isitt, 
situation  to  resist  this  demand.  Queen  ||f,i '^^a 
Pomare  entered  into  a  convention,  as^App/ 
in  virtue  of  which  all  Frenchmen  of  S60;  Gull 
every  profession  were  to  be  allowed  to  ^\  8}|J^ 
establish  themselves  and  trade  freely  fSt 
in  every  part  of  her  dominions.^ 

This  convention,  however,  satisfied  neither 
party.    The  presence  of  the  French        ^ 
was  so  obnoxious  to  Queen  Pomare,  TheFruidi 
or  her  advisers,  that  in  November  of  take  pot. 
the  same  year  she  addressed  anoth-  ^^^^ 
er  letter  to  Lord  Palmerston  praying  ^""•*'*' 
for  the  protection  of  the  British  GJovemment 
**  Let,"  said  she,  "your  flag  cover  us,  and  your 
lion  defend  us;  determine  the  form  in  which 
we  may  shelter  ourselves  lawfully  under  your 
wings."    In  September,  1839,  Lord  Palmerstcm 
returned  an  answer,  which  expressed  concern 
for  the  difficulties  which  beset  Queen  Pomare, 
but  declined  to  enter  into  an  adliance,  as  *Mt 
would  be  impossible  for  her  Britannic  Majesty 
to  fulfill  with  proper  pnnctuali^  the  defensive 
obligation  which  such  a  treaty  would  imply." 
The  consequence  was  that  the  Queen,  deprived 
of  all  aid  firom  England,  and  unable  to  resist 
the  hostile  force  with  which  she  was  threatened, 
was  constrained  to  enter  into  a  convention,  in 
virtue  of  which  the  flag  of  Otaheite  was  lowered, 
and  that  of  France  hoisted  in  its  room.    This 
formal  act  of  possession  took  place  on 
9th  September,  1842,  regularly  notified  ^  ** 
to  tiie  British  Government.     The  in- 
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Btractions  to  Admiral  Thonara  had  been  to  ooca- 
py  the  Marquesas  Islands,  but  not  Otaheite ;  so 
that  this  taking  possession  was  unanthorized ; 
bnt  the  French  GoTemment,  deeming  the  na- 
tional honor  involved  in  supporting  the  act  of 
J  GuizoL  ^^^^^  naval  lieutenants,  did  not  hesi- 
168;  Ann.  tate  to  ratify  the  protectorate,  though 
Reg.  1843,  they  disavowed  the  assumed  sover- 
*^*-  eignty.* 

As  it  was  only  a  protectorate,  not  an  abso- 
lute dominion,  which  the  French 
Affiiirof  Mr.  Oovernment  ratified  in  Otaheite,  they 
Pritehard,  engaged  to  respect  the  British  mis- 
▼hich  com-  sions ;  and  although  the  British  Gov- 
cIjS!**"  ****  emment  felt  some  jealousy  at  this 
assumption  of  their  ancient  rivals  in 
a  country  which  had  long  been  on  friendly 
terms  with  them,  yet  the  moderation  of  the  two 
Governments  prevented  any  collision,  and  prom- 
ised a  pacific  solution  of  the  question .  But  dif- 
ficult are  all  attempts  of  governments  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  of  the  world  when  that  worst 
element  of  discord,  religious  zeal,  has  roused 
the  passions  of  the  people.  From  an  island 
which  slept  in  peace  on  the  placid  waters  of  the 
Pacific  arose  a  tempest  which  had  well-nigh 
spread  over  the  world.  The  Catholic  and  Prot- 
estant missionaries  in  Otaheite  nuule  the  most 
strenuous  efibrts  mutually  to  supglant  each  oth- 
er in  the  affections  of  the  natives,  and  both,  an- 
imated with  a  seal  at  once  ardent  and  sincere, 
strove  to  establish  their  respective  faiths  by  the 
rain  of  their  opponents.  These  feelings  on  both 
sides  could  hardly  fail,  ere  long,  to  lead  to  a 
collision ;  and  it  occurred  under  circumstances 
which  threatened  the  most  serious  results.  An 
English  missionary,  Mr.  Pritchard,  had  become 
consul  in  the  island ;  and  although  he  had  re- 
signed his  office  when  the  French  protectorate 
was  established,  his  resi^ation  had  not  been 
accepted,  and  he  still  ad  tnterim  held  the  office. 
He  was  very  obnoxious  to  the  French  authori- 
ties on  account  of  his  zeal  and  influence  with 
the  natives,  who  had  contracted  a  strong  aver- 
sion to  their  Gallic  masters ;  and  a  French  sen- 
tinel having  be^n  disarmed  by  the  natives,  on 
the  night  of  the  2d  March,  1844,  it  was  made  a 
pretext  for  seizing  and  imprisoning  Mr.  Pritch- 
ard  "  in  reprisal ;"  and  he  was  released  only  on 
condition  of  his  instantly  leaving  the  Pacific. 
This  he  accordingly  did,  without  seeing  his 
family,  and  reached  London  by  the  way  of  Val- 
paraiso. Matters  now  looked  very  serious,  for 
the  dignity  of  England  had  been  outraged  in 
the  person  of  its  accredited  consul ;  and  that 
of  France  seemed  not  less  implicated  in  main- 
taining what  had  been  done.  Warm  feelings 
were  excited  and  expressed  on  both  sides  when 
the  intelligence  reached  the  two  countries;  and 
Sir  B.  Peel  declared  in  Parliament,  on  81st 
July,  1844,  "  that  the  account  was  scarcely  cred- 
ible, so  impossible  did  it  seem  that  such  an  out- 
rage could  be  offered  under  the  circumstances ; 
,  .  but  that  the  reply  of  the  French  €rov- 

Igi^'seif'  eniment  to  the  remonstrances  of  En- 
PatI.  Deb.  gland  would  soon  arrive,  when  it 
ixxilL  241 ;  would  dottbtless  appear  they  would  be 
184L  l^  as  ready  to  disavow  this  act  as  that 
of  dethroning  Queen  Pomare.'*-' 

Fortunately  there  wem  at  the  head  of  the  for- 
eign affairs  cf  tiie  two  Governments,  at  this  mo- 
ment, two  men  who,  equally  alive  to  the  honor 


of  their  oonntry,  were  yet  not  less  impressed 
with  the  paramount  importance  of  lei. 
preserving  peace  between  them,  and  Th«  nutter 
who  felt  that  each  had  succeeded  to  *««>j«»*«l. 
such  an  inheritance  of  historic  gloiy  that  it 
could  a^ord  to  listen  only  to  the  dictates  of  rea- 
son and  justice.  M.  Guizot  felt  that  the  French 
officer  concerned  in  the  affair  had  overstepped 
due  bounds  in  the  removal  of  Mr.  Pritchard,  and 
agreed  to  make  him  reparation,  the  amount  of 
which  was  to  be  referred  to  the  British  and 
French  Admirals  on  the  station;  and  Lord 
Aberdeen  agreed  to  accept  this  reparation  with- 
out insisting  for  the  dismissal  of  the  officer  who 
had  given  orders  for  his  seizure.  The  right  of 
dominion  over  Otaheite,  at  first  asserted  by  Ad- 
miral DupeUt-Thouara,  had  been  disclaimed  by 
the  French  Government,  and  the  more  modest 
title  of  Protectorate  alone  assumed.  Thus  was 
thA  delicate  and  dangerous  affair  adjusted  by 
mutual  moden||tion  and  good  sense,  without  any 
injury  to  the  honor  of  either  party;  and  M. 
Guizot,  in  announcing  it  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  expressed  in  noble  and  generous 
terms  the  principles  by  which  the  Governments 
of  both  had  been  actuated.  '^  The  good  under- 
standing which  now  subsists  between  the  two 
Grovemments  has  been  called  an  entente  cor-- 
diaU;  friendship,  alliance.  Gentlemen,  it  is 
so ;  but  it  is  something  more  novel,  more  rare, 
more  great,  than  all  that.  There  are  now  in 
France  and  England  two  Governments,  who  be- 
lieve that  there  is  room  in  the  world  for  the 
prosperity  and  the  material  and  moral  activity 
of  both  countries ;  who  do  not  think  tha(  they 
are  obliged  to  regret,  deplore,  or  fear  their  mu- 
tual progress ;  and  who  are  satisfied  that  they 
may,  by  the  full  development  of  their  forces  of 
every  kind,  aid  instead  of  ii^uring  each  other. 
And  the  two  Governments  who  believe  that  it 
is  possible  to  do  this,  believe  also  that  it  is  their 
duty  to  do  it — that  they  owe  it  alike  to  the  hon- 
or and  the  good  of  their  country,  to  the  peace 
and  the  civilization  of  the  world.  And  that 
which  they  mutually  believe  possible  they  have 
actually  done ;  they  have  reduced  their  ideas  to 
practice,  and  they  have  evinced  on  every  occa- 
sion a  mutual  respect  for  rights,  a  mutual  at- 
tention to  interests,  a  mutual  trust  in  intentions 
and  words.  This  is  what  they  have  done ;  and 
thence  it  is  that  incidents  the  most  delicate, 
events  the  most  grave,  are  accommodated  with- 
out producing  either  a  rupture  or  even  a  cold- 
ness in  the  religions  of  the  two  conn-  i  Mooiteor, 
tries."  Noble  words  1  betokening  the  Jon.  23, 
rise  of  that  spirit^,  founded  on  mutu-  ^^^L®*jl" 
al  respect  and  adiniTation,  which  led  p^^^*,  x^^ 
these  two  ancient  rivals  to  stand  side  Ann.*  Ree.* 
by  side  on  the  fields  of  Alma  and  In-  i|4i,  251; 
kermann.^  *   * 

Negotiations  of  the  highest  importance  took 
place  between  Great  Britain  and  loi 
Ffttnce  at  this  period,  regarding  the  spttnisii 
Spanish  marriages  and  succession;  nj^n^agea 
but  they  will  come  to  be  narrated  with  more 
propriety  in  the  history  of  the  latter  country 
during  the  same  tame,  as  they  had  a  material 
influence  on  its  future  fortunes,  and  detenn- 
ined  in  some  degree  the  lUtimscte  fata  of  Louis 
Philippe. 

The  reviving  prosperity  of  the  country,  in 
consequence  of  tne  oessatioa  of  the  import  of 
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grain,  and  increased  issne  of  notes  in  1848  and 
1844,  had  so  raised  the  price  of  stocks 
Redu^ion  ^  enabled  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
of  the  Zk  chequer  to  bring  forward  a  bill,  in 
percent*.  March,  1844,  for  the  further  reduc- 
JgJ^  ^  tion  of  the  whole  public  funds  except- 
ing the  8  per  cents.  '  The  8}  per 
cents,  which  composed  £360,000,000  out  of  the 
£760,000,000  which  formed  the  public  debt,  had 
stood  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  at  102|,  and 
of  course  a  fair  opportunity  was  presented  of 
paying  them  off  at  par.  Mr.  Ooulbum  was  not 
slow  in  taking  advantage  of  this  auspicious  state 
of  things;  and  ho  brought  forward,  on  8th 
March,  a  proposal  for  the  conversion  of  the  8^ 
intOy  first,  Si,  and  ultimately  8  per  cents.  The 
first  redaction  was  to  take  place  immediately, 
the  last  in  ten  years.  By  this  means  he  calcu- 
lated that  he  could  effect  a  saving  at  once  of 
£625,000  a  year,  and  in  1854  of  £1,230,000. 
As  this  reduction  was  accompanied  with  an  of- 
fer to  pay  off  the  dissentients  at  par,  it  involved 
no  breach  whatever  of  the  public  faith,  and  was 
received  in  the  most  favorable  manner  by  both 
sides  of  the  House,  and  the  public  generally. 
The  result  fully  justified  the  Chancellor's  ex- 
pectations, for  the  debt  held  by  the  dissentients 
was  a  perfect  trifle,  only  £200,000,  and  was  im- 
mediately paid  off.  The  success  of  this  meas- 
ure, whereby  the  old  £5  and  £4  per  cents  were 
at  length,  as  in  October,  1854,  reduced  to  3  per 
cent,  afiforded  the  clearest  demonstration  of  the 
erroneous  principle  on  which  Mr.  Pitt  original- 
ly proceeded  in  borrowing  so  large  a  proportion 
of  the  public  debt  in  the  3  per  cents  instead  of 
the  five  or  four  per  cents ;  for  if  the  latter  sys- 
tem had  been  nniversallv  adopted,  the  saving 
effected  on  the  interest  of  the  public  debt,  which 
,  Ann  Ree.  •^^^^  time  was  £760, 000,000  in  round 
1SI4, 18^  numbers,  would  have  been,  between 
1S5;  PhrL  1815  and  1854,  no  less  than  two- 
Sm**'^?*^  fifths  of  the  entire  interest,  or  above 
wi, »».  £100,000,000  a  year.  • 
The  financial  statement  made  by  the  Chan- 
104.  cellor  of  the  Exchequer  next  day  ex- 
Faronble  ^ibited  an  equally  flattering  appear- 
finandal  ance,  which  was  hailed  with  the  more 
JrrSir**  satisfaction  by  the  nation,  that  it  was 
*  the  first  time  during  a  long  and  dreary 

course  of  years  that  such  a  prospect  had  been 
presented  to  the  public.  The  estimated  reve- 
nue had  been  £50,150,000,  the  actual  receipts 
were £52,835,000,  showing  an  increase  above  the 
estimates  of  no  less  than  £2,685,000.  This  was 
in  itself  gratifying,  and  the  more  so  from  its  ex- 
hibiting such  a  contrast  to  what  the  budget  had 
presented  for  manv  years  past.  But  it  became 
doubly  so  when  the  several  items  were  taken 
into  consideration,  for  they  indicated  in  an  un- 
mistakable manner  a  remarkable  increase  in 
the  comfort  of  all  classes.  The  estimate  of  the 
property-tax  had  been  £5,100,000;  it  produced 
£5,326,000.  The  duties  on  tea  had  produced 
£300,000  in  excess,  those  on  wine  £350,000, 
those  on  sugar  £200,000.  The  customs,  estima- 
ted at  £19,000,000,  had  produced  £21,426,000. 
On  the  oUier  hand,  the  expenditure  had  fallen 
short  of  the  estimate  by  £650,000;  and  the 
Bast  India  Company  had  made  a  large  payment 
out  of  the  moneys  received  by  the  treaty  with 
China,  to  be  afterward  narrated — altogether  the 
BQipluB  of  the  piretent  year,  ending  5th  April, 


1854,  had  been   £4,165,000;   an  amount   so 
large  as  enabled  the  Chancellor  of  ,  .      ^^ 
the  Exchequer  not  only  to  pay  off  the  iS44"i5^'* 
deficiency,  amounting  to  £2,749,000,  156 ;'  Pari, 
of  last  year,  but  to  realize  a  net  surplus  BS?*  Jf**"* 
of  £1 ,400,000  for  the  present  year. '     "*•  ^• 

With  whatever  satisfaction  this  unwonted 
financial  statement  was  received  by  iq^ 
the  country,  it  was  very  far  from  prov-  Reduction 
ing  a  source  of  quiet  to  the  Chancel-  of  ***«■• 
lor  of  the  Exchequer;  for  no  sooner  was  the 
announcement  of  a  surplus  so  considerable  made 
public  than  he  was  assailed  by  a  perfect  host 
of  petitioneiB,  each  praying  that  the  duties  im- 
mediately affecting  themselves  should  be  taken 
off;  while  the  class  affected  by  the  income-tax 
loudly  clamored  that  that  heavy  burden  should 
be  removed,  as  the  war,  which  alone  had  been 
put  forward  as  a  ground  for  its  imposition,  had 
come  to  a  conclusion  both  in  India  and  China. 
Sir  R.  Peel,  however,  adhered  to  his  principle 
of  retaining  the  direct  taxation,  and  remitting 
such  taxes  as  were  deemed  advisable  solely  on 
indirect  articles.  Those  selected  for  relief  were 
glass,  vinegar,  currants,  coffee,  marine  insur- 
ances, and  wool.  The  entire  amount  of  taxes 
reduced  was  only  £387,000.  This  was  loudly 
complained  of  by  Mr.  Hume,  who  insisted  that 
Government  should  forthwith  make  a  large  re- 
duction in  the  army  and  navy,  by  which  they 
would  be  able  to  remit  taxation  to  ten  times  the 
amount  of  that  proposed.  .  But  to  this  demand 
the  Prime  Minister  made  the  following  satisfac- 
tory answer :  "  When  honorable  memben  tell 
us  that  we  ought  to  do  away  with  the  income- 
tax,  I  request  them  to  consider  what  has  oc- 
curred since  1835.  Tliree  things  have  occurred. 
There  has  been  a  rebellion  in  Canada,  hostili- 
ties in  ^ria,  a  terrible  disaster  in  India,  and  a 
war  in  China.  Let  us  not  be  told,  then,  that 
we  ought  to  reduce,  or  that  we  can  reduce,  the 
income-tax.  It  is  very  easy  to  talk  of  making 
reductions,  but  the  difficulty  is  to  ,p^^|  -j^. 
show  that,  in  the  end,  those  reduc-  ixziii.*  iOB 
tions  will  consist  with  true  economy  4L7 ;  Ann.* 
or  the  maintenance  of  the  national  Jif/-,^A'**» 
independence."^  ^^^'  ^^' 

The  duties  on  sugar  were  made  the  subject 
of  a  separate  debate,  of  great  inter-  '  ^^^ 
est,  as  affording  demonstrative  eri-  Sedaotioa 
deuce  of  the  effect  which,  after  a  trial  of  Sugar 
of  six  years,  the  emancipation  of  the  ^"'*•■• 
negroes  had  produced  on  the  productive  indus- 
try of  the  once  splendid  West  Indian  colonies. 
It  was  stated  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Excheq- 
uer in  Parliament,  that,  before  the  Emlincipa- 
tion  Bill,  the  West  Indies  had  produced  sugar 
enough  for  the  consumption  of  this  country,  and 
about  a  third  more  which  was  exported,  which 
had  the  effect  of  keeping  down  the  price  of  the 
whole  to  the  level  which  that  surplus  could  com- 
mand in  the  market  of  Europe.  When  eman- 
cipation, however,  took  place,  it  was  foreseen 
that  the  supply  would  be  considerably  diminish- 
ed, and  to  meet  that  probable  event  Parliament 
brought  the  duties  on  East  and  West  India  su- 

gar  nearer  to  a  level.  Experience  had  proved, 
owever,  that  this  change  was  not  equal  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  case,  especially  as  the  im- 
proved condition  of  the  people  in  Great  Britain, 
and  our  altered  relations  with  China,  rendered 
it  probable  diat  an  increased  consumption  of 
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sttgttr  to  mix  with  tea  would  take  place.  For 
this  purpose  he  proposed  that,  after  the  10th  of 
November  next,  free-grown  sugar  of  China, 
Java,  Manilla,  or  ifny  other  which  her  Majesty, 
by  order  in  council,  might  certify  to  be  not 
slave -grown  sugar,  should  be  admitted  at  £1 
14«.  per  cwt.,  with  five  per  cent,  additional,  be- 
ing 10«.  more  than  the  duty  of  24«.  on  West  In- 
dia sugar.  To  this  proposal  the  House  cordially 
agreed,  the  necessity  of  the  case,  from  the  dim- 
inution of  West  India  sugar,  being  apparent  to 
all.  Indeed,  so  strongly  was  it  felt,  that  Lord 
John  Russell  moved  an  amendment  that  slave- 
grown  sugar  should  be  admitted  to  supply  the 
deficiency  of  the  West  Indies,  which  was  only 
negatived  by  a  majority  of  69,  the  numbers  be- 
ing 197  to  128.  Thus  was  the  first  step  in  ad- 
vance made  to  free  trade  in  sugar ;  but  it  was 
an  ominous  circumstance  that  the  House  di- 
vided on  the  admission  of  slave-grown  sugar  on 
the  same  terms  as  that  of  free  labor,  and  a 
strange  one  that  the  amendment  to  that  effect 
was  proposed  by  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  party 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  A  subseauent 
amendment,  moved  by  Mr.  Miles,  on  behalf  of 
the  West  India  proprietors,  that  the  duty  on 
British  colonial  sugar,  whether  from  the  Blast 
t  Ann.  Reg.  or  West  Indies,  should  be  lowered  to 
1844, 16-2,     20«.,  and  the  foreign  left  at  34s.,  was 

ifh.  f*'*'  ^®g**^^®^  ^^7  ^y  *  majority  of  22 
•^  183^^'  ^^  committee,  after  it  had  been  car- 
819,  M3!  ried  by  a  small  majority  against  Min- 
1012, 1082.  istere  in  the  House  itself.* 
But  all  the  measures  of  this  session  sink  into 
107.  insignificance  compared  with  the  all- 
Bank  char-  important  one  of  the  Bank  Charter 
ter  A«t  Acr,  which  came  on  durine  its  con- 
tinuance, and  produced  more  imme£ate  and 
important  effects  on  the  country  than  any  other 
measure  recorded  in  British  annals.  At  the 
last  granting  of  the  exclusive  privileges  to  the 
Bank  in  1833,  it  had  been  provided  that  it  was 
to  last  for  twenty-one  years,  with  a  power  of 
modification  by  Parliament  at  the  end  of  ten 
years,  if  Government  should  be  so  inclined. 
Sir  R.  Peel  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  this 
permissive  clause  to  place  the  issue  of  paper, 
whether  by  the  Bank  of  England  or  country 
banks,  under  additional  restrictions.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  was  to  prevent,  so  far  as  possible, 
the  recurrence  of  such  terrible  calamities  as 
the  country  had  undergone  in  consequence  of 
the  fever  of  speculation  in  1835  and  1836,  fol- 
lowed by  the  crises  of  1839  and  subsequent 
years,  and  at  once  check  rash  speculation  at 
one  time,  and  undue  suspension  at  another. 
In  this  opinion  the  country  generally  concurred ; 
for  the  recollection  of  the  distress  recently  ex- 
perienced, and  which  every  one  saw  was  owing 
to  something  wrong  with  the  currency,  was  too 
vivid  not  to  inspire  an  almost  universal  wish 
that  some  remedy  could  be  discovered  for  such 
multifarious  and  often  -  recurring  calamities. 
The  only  parties  that  took  the  alarm  were  the 
country  bankers  and  their  immediate  depend- 
ents, who  were  apprehensive  that  the  power  of 
issuing  notes,  the  great  source  of  their  profits, 
would  be  taken  from  them;  and  they  issued 
several  pamphlets  on  the  subject,  some  of  which 
went  through  several  editions,  and  made  a  very 
considerable  impression.  SirR.  Peel,  however, 
was  too  wary  a  leader  to  run  directly  athwart  so 


powerful  a  body  as  the  coitntry  bankers ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  framed  his  measure  in  such  a 
manner  as  ere  long  secured  their  general  sup- 
port. The  subject  was  introduced  by  him  in  a 
long  and  lucid  speech  of  three  hours'  duration, 
which  was  listened  to  with  profound  attention 
on  both  sides  .of  the  House,  and  nev-  i  yi^tx,  it 
er  certainly  was  a  subject  of  more  vi-  625;  Ann. 
tal  importance  brought  under  the  con-  J^,^--^,^ 
sideration  of  Parliament.*  **^'  ^^ 

'*In  legislating  on  this  subject,"  said  Sir  R. 
Peel,  * 4t  is  first  necessary  to  consider  ^^ 
what  is  the  principle  of  value,  a  point  sir  R.  Peel's 
upon  which  there  is  not  a  uniformity  argument  in 
of  opinion.  Some  say  it  is  a  mere  S?^^**' 
abstraction  or  measure  of  value,  as 
a  foot  or  a  yard  is  of  distance.  I  can  not  accede 
to  that  opinion.  In  my  opinion,  it  means,  and 
can  only  mean,  a  certain  weight  of  precious 
metal  of  a  certain  fineness;  and  the  engage- 
ment of  the  makers  of  a  promissory  note  is  to  pay 
on  demand  a  definite  quantity  of  that  metal  and 
fineness.  This  was  just  the  state  of  matters  prior 
to  1797,  when  bank  paper  became  issuable  with- 
out convertibility  into  metal.  The  reason  why 
an  ounce  of  gold  costs  £3 17«.  \0\d.  is,  that  that  is 
the  proportion  which  the  one  metal  bears  to  the 
other;  and  if  you  mean  a  certain  advantage  to 
debtors,  you  should  give  a  direct  discount,  and 
not  attempt  indirectly  to  do  the  same  thing,  by 
saying  it  is  worth  £5.  In  a  word,  gold  is  the 
only  safe  foundation  for  the  currency;  and  al- 
though the  necessities  of  commerce  may  require 
that  a  paper  circulation  should  be  mixed  with 
it,  yet  the  currency  can  never  rest  on  a  proper 
foundation  unless  the  one  is  convertible  into  the 
other. 

"I  propose,  therefore,  with  respect  to  the 
Bank  of  England,  that  there  should 
be  a  separation  of  the  two  depart-  continued, 
ments  of  issue  and  of  hanking,  that 
there  should  be  a  separate  set  of  offices  for  each, 
and  a  different  system  of  accounts.  I  likewise 
propose,  that  to  the  issue  department  should  be 
transferred  the  whole  amount  of  bullion  now  in 
the  possession  of  the  Bank,  and  that  the  issnc  of 
notes  should  hereafter  take  place  on  t^vo  founda- 
tions, and  two  foundations  only :  first  on  a  def- 
inite amount  of  securities,  and  after  that  ex- 
clusively upon  bullion ;  so  that  the  action  of  the 
public  would,  in  this  latter  respect,  govern  the 
amount  of  the  circulation.  There  will  be  no 
power'  in  the  Bank  to  issue  notes  on  deposits 
and  discount  of  bills ;  and  the  issue  department 
will  have  to  place  to  the  credit  of  the  banking 
department  the  amount  of  notes  which  by  law 
the  issue  department  will  be  entitled  to  issue. 
The  banking  business  of  the  Bank,  I  propose, 
should  be  governed  on  precisely  the  same  princi- 
ples as  would  regulate  any  other  body  dealing; 
with  Bank  of  England  notes.  The  fixed  amount 
of  securities  on  which  I  propose  that  the  Bank 
of  England  should  issue  notes  is  £14,000,000. 
and  the  whole  remainder  of  the  circulation  is  to 
be  issued  exclusively  cm  the  Joundation  ofbuiRon. 
1  propose  that  there  should  be  a  complete  and 
periodical  publication  of  the  accounts  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  both  in  the  banking  and  issue 
departments,  as  tending  to  increase  the  credit 
of  the  Bank,  and  prevent  panic  and  needless 
alarm. 

^'With  respect  to  private  bonks,  I  propose 
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that  Che  general  principle  is  to  be  a  distinction 
between  the  privilege  of  issue  and 
CooOniied.  ^®  conduct  of  banking  business,  the 
object  being  to  limit  competition,  but 
to  make  the  great  change  with  as  little  detri- 
ment as  possible  to  private  interests.  To  effect 
this  object  from  the  date  of  the  act,  no  new  bank 
of  issue  will  be  allowed  to  be  constituted ;  but 
all  the  existing  banks  will  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue their  issues,  upon  condition  that  they  do  not 
exceed  their  present  amount,  to  be  calculated  on 
an  arerage  of  the  last  ten  years.  While  the 
issues  are  to  be  restricted,  business  will  be  fa- 
cilitated. The  privilege  of  suing  and  being 
sued  in  the  name  of  the  office-bearers  will  be 
accorded,  and  the  power  of  an  authorized  part- 
ner to  bond  the  whole  in  relation  to  the  banking 
basiness,  and  no  new  bank  established  but  upon 
application  to  Goremment,  and  proper  registra- 
tion of  prospective  and  paid-up  shares  and  cap- 
ital. All  banks  are  to  be  obliged  to  publish  a 
full  and  periodical  list  of  all  partners  and  direct- 
ors, and  banks  of  issue  to  publish  an  account  of 
f  their  issues.  The  Bank  of  England  will  be  al- 
lowed to  extend  its  issues  on  securities  beyond 
the  £14,000,000  on  emergency,  but  only  with 
the  assent  of  three  members  of  the  Grovemment ; 
and  in  that  case  the  whole  of  the  net  profit  on 
issues  beyond  the  £14,000,000  is  to  revert  to 
the  Government.  The  '^  legal  tender  clause," 
making  Bank  of  England  notes  a  legal  tender 
every  where  but  at  the  Bank  of  England,  is  to 
be  continued,  as  tending  to  facilitate  the  circu- 
lation of  bank  paper.  The  Bank  of  England 
shall  be  bound  to  buy  all  the  gold  brought  in, 
at  a  trifle  below  the  present  price. 

*'  Bj  these  means  the  circulation  of  the  whole 
of  England  issuing  on  securities  will 
Comaodad.  be  about  £22,000, 000,  £9, 000, 000  be- 
ing the  proportion  of  the  country 
banks  to  £14,000,000  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
The  circulation  of  the  country,  however,  is,  and 
requires  to  be,  £30,000,000,  and  it  is  the  addi- 
tional £8,000,000  that  requires  to  be  provided 
for.  This  portion  of  our  currency  must  be  based 
on  gold,  for  it  is  the  portion  required  for  foreign 
commerce,  in  which  national  securities  are  of  no 
avail.  The  gold  wanted  for  this  portion  of  our 
commerce  may  be  assumed  to  he  at  the  utmost 
£8,000,000;  for  before  any  thing  like  that  quan- 
tity could  have  been  drained  out  of  the  country, 
prices  must  have  fallen  so  low  as  to  have  caused 
a  large  exportation  of  goods  and  return  of  gold. 
As  the  provision  of  this  Act  is,  that  gold  is  al- 
ways to  be  in  store  beyond  the  £22,000,000  based 
on  national  securities,  there  can  be  no  fluctua- 
tion in  the  amount  of  paper-money  otherwise 
than  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  gold  bronght 
for  sale  to  the  Bank  of  England ;  and  as  the 
Bank  is  obliged  to  buy  with  its  notes  all  the  gold 
brought  to  it,  the  gold  bought  in  will  be  surely  re- 
placed by  an  equal  amount  of  paper.  When  gold, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  drawn  out,  the  paper  that 
1  p^L  Deb.  comes  in  will  be  canceled — a  neces- 
IxtIt.  7*20,  sity,  as  the  Bank  has  hitherto  imme- 
V^  }^f!^.  diately  reissued  the  notes  brought  in, 
"^^  ■'  tha.  increiudng  the  drain  upon  i«elf, 
1944,191,  at  the  very  moment  when  a  severe 
SM-  drain  has  set  in  of  itself.**'* 

*  Sir  IL  Peers  resolntlonB  vere  In  theM  terms,  which 
eootBln  an  able  summary  of  his  Tiewn  on  the  subject : 
^I.  That  it  is  expedieot  to  cootinuo  to  the  Bank  of 


Such  were  the  views  entertained  by  ^r  R 
Peel  and  the  great  majority  in  both  \i^ 
Houses  of  Parliament,  which  agreed  Argument 
with  him  on  this  all-important  sub-  SJ5|°***^* 
ject,  and  such  the  arguments  by  which 
their  riews  were  supported.  So  general  was  the 
concurrence  in  these  views,  that  no  one  ven- 
tured to  oppose  them  in  either  House  on  princi- 
ple, and  the  second  reading  passed  without  a 
division.  The  only  serious  opposition  which 
showed  itself  was  to  that  portion  of  the  bill 
which  went  to  affect  the  interests  of  the  coun- 
try bankers,  and  the  restrictions  about  to  be  im- 
posed on  their  issues.  Mr.  Hawes  was  the  ex- 
ponent of  their  view^,  and  he  moved  an  amend- 
ment on  the  13th  June  to  the  effect,  '*  That  no 
sufficient  evidence  has  been  laid  before  this 
House  to  justify  the  proposed  interference  with 
banks  of  issue  in  the  management  of  their  is- 
sues." "The  object,"  said  he,  "  of  the  present 
bill,  is  to  make  the  paper  circulation  conform 
more  closelv  to  the  gold  circulation,  which  is 
declared  to  be  prevented  by  the  unlimited  com- 
petition in  the  issue  of  paper.  I  deny  that  un- 
limited competition;  for  the  convertibility  of 
each  note  into  gold  at  the  will  of  the  holder  is  a 
natural  and  sufficient  check  on  an  overissue  of 
paper.  There  is  no  foundation  for  the  doctrine 
advanced  by  the  Bullion  Committee,  that  the 
difference  lietween  the  Mint  and  the  market 
price  of  gold  is  the  measure  of  the  depreciation 
of  the  currency.  That  difference  is  entirely 
owing  to  the  political  causes  which  create  a 
greater  demand  for  gold,  and  therefore  render 
it  more  .valuable  in  one  part  of  the  world  than 
another.    It  is  a  mere  gratuitous  assumption, 

England,  /or  a  time  to  be  limited,  certain  of  the  privi- 
leges now  by  law  given  to  that  corporation,  subject  to 
such  conditions  as  may  be  provided  for  by  any  act  to  be 
passed  for  that  purpose. 

'*IL  That  it  is  expedient  to  provide  by  law  that  the 
Bank  of  England  should  henceforth  be  divided  into  two 
separate  departments,  one  exclusively  confined  to  the  is- 
sne  and  drenlation  of  notes,  the  other  to  the  conduct  of 
the  banking  buaiDeea. 

"  IIL  That  it  is  expedient  to  limit  the  amount  of  se- 
cnrities  upon  which  It  shall  be  henceforth  lawful  for  the 
Bank  of  England  to  Issae  notes  pavable  to  the  bearer  on 
demand ;  and  that  such  amount  siiall  only  be  increased 
under  certain  conditions,  to  be  prescribed  by  law. 

**IV.  That  it  is  expedient  to  provide  by  law  that  a 
weekly  publication  should  be  made  by  the  Bank  of  En- 
gland of  the  state  both  of  the  circulation  and  of  the  bank- 
ing departments. 

''V.  That  it  is  expedient  to  repeal  the  law  which  sub- 
jects the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  to  the  payment 
of  the  composition  for  stamp  dutv. 

**  VI.  That,  in  consideration  of  the4>rlvileges  to  be  con- 
tinned  to  the  Bank  of  England,  the  rate  of  fixed  annual 
payment  to  be  made  by  the  Bank  to  the  public  shall  be 
£180,000  per  annum. 

**  VIL  That,  in  the  event  of  iTny  fncrease  of  the  secnri- 
ties  upon  which  it  shall  be  lawful  to  issae  such  promis- 
Bory  notes  as  aforesaid,  a  further  annual  payment  shall 
be  made  by  the  Bank  of  England  to  the  public,  over  and 
above  the  £180,000,  equal  to  the  net  profit  thereon  arising. 

**  VIIL  That  it  is  expedient  to  provide  by  law  that 
such  banks  of  issue  in  England  and  Wales  as  now  i»ue 
promissory  notes  payable  to  bearer  shall  continue  to  is- 
sue such  notes,  subject  to  such  limitation  as  may  be  pro- 
vided for  that  purpose. 

"  IX.  That  it  is  expedient  to  prohibit  by  law  the  issu- 
ing of  any  notes  payable  to  bearer  by  any  bank  not  now 
issuing  such  notes,  or  by  anv  bank  to  be  hereafter  estab- 
lished in  any  part  of  tlie  United  Kingdom. 

"  X.  That  it  is  expedient  to  provide  by  law  for  the 
weekly  production  of  the  amount  of  nromissory  notes  pay> 
able  to  Dearer  on  demand,  circulated  by  any  bank  author- 
ixed  to  isiue  such  notes. 

**  XI.  That  it  is  expedient  to  make  further  provision 
by  law  for  the  regulation  of  Jolnt-fltock  banking  oonipa- 
nies.**— /\irL  Deb.,  Ixxlv.  p.  766 ;  Ann.  JUg.,  1844,  p.  IM. 
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wholly  nnsapported  either  by  reason  or  evidence, 
to  say  that  the  difference  is  owing  to  overissues. 
As  little  is  the  rise  of  prices  durihg  the  war  to 
be  ascribed  to  that  cause.  On  the  contrary, 
England  was  in  many  articles,  especially  sugar 
and  colonial  produce,  the  cheapest  country  in 
the  world  at  the  very  time  when  the  market 
price  of  gold  was  25  per  cent,  above  the  Mint 
price. 

"The  effect  of  the  Government  plan  will  be 
to  substitute  small  bills  of  exchange 
Conduded  ^^^  promissory  notes,  thus  establish- 
ing a  currency  more  easy  of  issue  and 
more  dangerous  than  that  which  now  exists, 
while  any  commercial  crisis  pressing  upon  se- 
curities will  compel  the  Bank  to  draw  in  its 
notes  by  whatever  means  and  at  whatever  rnin 
to  private  credit,  and  thus  lead  to  commercial 
difficulties  unprecedented  even  in  1825  and 
1839.  A  drain  of  bullion  like  that  produced  by 
the  bad  harvests  of  1838  and  1839  might  close 
the  banking  department  of  the  Bank,  and  lead 
to  such  distress  as  would  force  on  the  repeal  of 
the  Corn-Laws.  If  all  restrictions  were  re- 
moved on  the  issue  of  paper  save  the  one  im- 
portant one  of  its  being  convertible  into  gold,  no 
banker  could  commit  an  overissue,  for  it  would 
come  back  upon  him  instantly  if  it  exceeded  the 
wants  of  the  country.  The  notes  in  circulation 
now  are  little  more  than  half  of  what  they  were 
some  years  ago,  and  no  proof  whatever  has  been 
adduced  to  justify  the  proposed  restrictions.  It 
is  the  most  palpable  injustice  to  lay  the  whole 
blame  of  overissue  on  the  private  bankers,  and 
»An  Re  ^^strict  them  in  future  to  their  pres- 
i844^2oof*  ^^^  amount  of  issue,  without  saying 
203;*  Pari,  any  thing  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
DeK  ixxiv.  ^ith  whom  the  system  of  overissue 
always  began.*' 

Upon  this  debate,  which  went  only  to  a  sub- 

...  ordinate  part  of  the  bill,  and  left  nn- 
The  Bill  touched  its  leading  principles,  the  ma- 
passes  both  jority  for  the  Government  was  155,  the 
Houses.  numbers  being  185  to  80.  A  few  small 
July  li.  alterations  in  detail  were  afterward 
adopted,  but  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Muntz,  the  member  for  Birmingham,  to  throw 
it  out  on  the  third  reading  was  defeated  by  a 
still  larger  majority,  the  nambers  then  being  205 
to  18.  In  the  House  of  Lords  the  bill  excited 
very  little  discussion,  and  passed  on  12th  July 
without  a  division ;  so  little  was  its  paramount 
,  Pari  Deb  i™P<^.rtance  to  all  classes  of  the  com- 
ixzYi.  1061;  munity  understood  in  either  House, 
Ann.  Reff.  save  by  its  immediate  authors  and 
206*'  promoters.    It  received  the  royal  as- 

sent on  the  19th  of  the  same  month.* 

In  annonncing  his  measure  regarding  the  cnr- 
1^^  rency,  which  extended  only  to  £n- 
simiiar  bills  glandi,  Sir  R.  Peel  declared  his  in- 
fer Scotiaod  tention  of  introducing,  in  the  next 
and  Ireland,  ggggion  of  Parliament,  a  similar  meas- 
nre  applicable  to  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Early 
in  the  session  of  1845  he  proceeded  to  redeem 
bis  pledge,  and  the  countiy  was  at  that  period 
eminently  prosperous ;  and  as  no  bad  effects  had 
as  yet  been  experienced,  so  far  as  present  ap- 
pearances went>  from  the  bill  of  the  preceding 
year  relating  to  England,  the  bill  passed  with 
very  little  discussion  and  scarcely  any  opposi- 
tion. Sir  R.  Peel  boasted,  and  apparently  with 
reason,  in  bringing  it  forward,  i^at  "  thus  far 


experience  was  in  favor  of  that  Act ;  there  had 
since  been  a  period  of  extraordinary-  commercial 
activity  and  speculation,  especially  in  manufac- 
tures and  railways,  and  a  great  demand  for 
capital ;  and  the  amount  of  gold  and  silver  in 
the  Bank  of  England  was  now  £15,842,000.*' 
In  pursuance  of  the  principle  of  the  English  Act, 
it  was  proposed  to  withdraw  all  the  present  ex- 
clusive privileges  enjoyed  by  the  Bank  of  Ire- 
land, and  to  oblige  that  bank,  like  all  the  other 
banks  of  issue  in  the  countiy,  to  make  weekly 
returns  of  the  state  of  its  business.    In  Ireland 
equally  as  in  Scotland,  the  power  at  present  en- 
joyed by  the  banks  issuing  notes  was  to  be  con- 
tinued to  them  even  below  £5 ;  but  the  amount 
to  be  issued  by  them  was  in  future  to  be  limit- 
ed, so  far  as  issuing  on  securities  went,  to  the 
average  of  their  note  circulation  for  thirteen 
lunar  months  since  27th  April,  1844.    Any  ex- 
cess of  issue  beyond  these  sums  would  require 
in  both  countries  to  be  based  on  bullion.    No 
bank  established  after  the  date  of  this  Act  was 
to  have  the  power  of  issuing  notes ;  and  Bank 
of  England  notes  were  declared  not  a  legal  ten-  > 
der  in  Scotland.    The  amount  of  notes  which 
under  this  Act  might  be  issued  on  securities  in 
Scotland  would  be  £3,041,000,  and  in  Ireland 
£0,271,000;  the  whole  circulation  beyond  which 
was  to  be  based  on  bullion.    Thus  was  Sir  R. 
Peel's  banking  system  finally  established  with 
almost  universal  concurrence  in  both  islands,  and 
the  amount  of  circulation  in  the  two,  taken 
together,  that  might  be  issued  on  se-  ,  j^^^  ^ 
curities,  was  fixed  at  somewhat  above  is4i^  203, 
£81,000,000,  being  little  more  than  2C4;   Pari. 
a  haifoi  what  it  had  been  at  the  close  Sf-^  jif j**^- 
ofthewar.'*  "^  ^'- 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  what  was  said  or 
what  was  left  unsaid,  in  these  aXL-  ne. 
important  debates  on  the  currencv,  Reilectionion 
which  ended  in  the  entire  establisn-  *^^*  debate, 
ment  of  Sir  R.  Peel's  system,  is  the  more  calcu- 
lated to  awaken  surprise  and  suggest  reflection. 
The  avowed  object  of  the  system  was  to  check 
undue  extension  of  the  circulation,  in  periods  of 
speculation  and  excitement,  by  the  overissue  of 
bankers,  and  to  .provide  a  solid  basis  for  any  ex- 
tension of  the  currency  beyond  what  was  deemed 
reasonable,  by  compelling  it  to  be  based,  wheth- 
er issued  by  the  Bank  of  England  or  private 
bankers,  on  bullion  alone.  To  effect  this  object, 
it  was  deemed  essential  to  compel  the  Bank  of 
England  to  take  all  the  gold  which  might  be 
brought  to  it  at  a  trifle  Imlow  the  Mint  price; 
forgetting  that  if  the  precious  ^netals  came  to 
flow  on  in  abundance  into  the  country,  and  no 
extraordinary  drain  existed  from  foreign  wars 
or  domestic  deficiency  of  harvest  to  cause  it  to 
. , — 

*  Tlie  Noted  now  issuable  on  Secoiities  In  the  British. 
Empire  were : 

Bank  of  England £14,000,000 

English  countiy  banks 6,000,000 

Bank  of  Ireland 8,706,000 

Irish  country  banks... 8,565,000 

Scotch  Unks 3,041,000 

Total .^ je31,31«,O0O 

In  1815  the  Notes  in  elreulatlen  on  SeenrltYes  trere : 

Bank  of  England X27,?«1,00O 

Eiigliflh  country  banks If>,0l0/)00 

Scotch  and  Irish  banks  (estimated) Ig,ft0  ^OdO 

TVtal £58^771,000 

^Arm.  Reg.y  1846^  p.  204 
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flow  abroftd,  it  woM  all  be  hnugki  to  the  Bank 
of  England,  which  woald  thus  be  forced  to  issue 
a  Goirespondingamoniit  of  notes,  and  could  onlj 
indemnify  itself  fori  the  large  amount  of  bullion 
thus  kept  in  dead  stock  at  its  expense  in  its  cel> 
Ian,  bjr  forcing  its  business  in  every  direction. 
Thus,  to  a  certainty,  an  immense  amount  of 
notes  would  come  to  be  issued  by  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  of  course  all  other  banks,  at  the 
very  moment  when  it  was  least  required,  and 
most  perilous  in  consequence  of  a  large  influx 
of  the  precious  metal  at  any  rate  taking  place 
into  this  coantry. 
If  what  was  said  in  support  of  the  measure 
IIT,  was  surprising,  what  was  left  un- 
WhaAwae  said  was  still  more  extraordinaty. 
notCoreaeen.  jj  ^„  „Qt  g^id  that  the  currency 

of  the  country,  irrespective  of  that  based  on 
bullion,  was  now  fixed  at  little  more  than  half 
of  what  it  had  been  thirty  years  before,  when 
the  popnIataoQ  of  the  country  was  only  two- 
thirck,  and  its  transactions  not  a  third  of  what 
they  had  since  become.*  It  was  not  said  that 
the' arbitrary  line  of  £31,880,000,  then  taken  as 
the  limit  of  the  notes  which  would  be  issued  on 
securities,  was  to  be  a  [fixed  Hne,  admitting  of 
na  increase,  eren  although  the  transaction's  of 
the  country,  as  was  the  case  within  the  liext 
ten  years,  should  be  doubled^  It  was  not  said 
that,  the  whole  currency  beyond  this  line  re- 
quiring to  be  based  on  bullion,  if  that  bullion 
was  drained  away  from  the  country  by  any 
cause,  as  a  bad-  harvest  at  home  or  a  serious 
war  abroad,  the  necessary  result  would  be  a 
sudden  and  violent  contraction  of  the  currency 
and  destruction  of  credit,  at  the  very  time  when 
undertakings  the  most  vast,  speculations  the 
most  profitable,  were  in  course  of  being  carried 
into  execution.  It  was  not  said  that,  as  the 
whole  eurrenof  of  the  country,  whether  based  on 
securities  or  on  bullion,  was  convertible  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  holder  into  specie,  this  contrac- 
tion would  of  necessity  arise  long  htfort  the 
Bank  was  approaching  the  end  of  its  coffers, 
and  when  it  still  possessed  the  means,  save  by 
the  operation  of  this  law,  of  sustaining  the  com- 
merce and  credit  of  the  country.  It  was  not 
said  that,  in  this  way,  the  credit  of  every  per- 
son in  the  kingdom  would  come  to  depend,  not 
on  the  prudence  of  their  undertakings,  or  even 
the  amount  of  solid  realized  wealth  they  pos- 
sessed, but  eoleljf  on  the  retention  of  gold  by  the 
Bank  of  England,  It  was  not  said  that  this  re- 
tention for  any  great  length  of  time  had  been 
rendered  impossible  by  the  system  of  Free 
Trade,  which  was  simultaneously  introduced, 
which  of  necessity  induced  an  immense  bal- 
ance of  imports  over  exports  into  the  richer 
country,  which  would  then  become,  as  Spain 
had  long  been,  not  the  depositary  of  gold,  but 
the  channel  of  its  transmission  to  other  states. 
None  of  these  things  were  said  in  the  Legisla- 


ture, though  they  were  loudly  said  in  the  conn- 
try.  It  will  appear  anon  what  were  the  conse- 
3uences  of  this  omission,  and  by  what  provi- 
ential  interference  the  nation  was  for  a  time 
rescued  from  the  abyss  into  which  it  must  oth- 
erwise have  fallen. 

An  event,  associated  only  with  scenes  of  re- 
gal pomp  and  magnificence,  but 
symptomatic  of  the  altered  relations  vi,iVof  the 
of  sovereigns  and  their  subjects,  oc-  King  of  the 
curred  this  year.  This  was  the  visit  French  to 
of  Louis  Philippe  to  Queen  Victoria,  1^^*^' 
in  order  to  receive  the  investiture  of  ' 
the  Order  of  the  Garter,  with  which  he  was 
honored  on  the  9th  September.  The  g^j^} 
ceremony  was  performed  with  great  ^ 
splendor  in  the  Throne  Room  of  Windsor  Cas- 
tle, in  presence  of  the  Queen  and  ten  Compan- 
ions or  the  Order,  and  a  brilliant  assembly  of 
the  Ministry  and  Court.  The  few  whom  the 
magnificence  of  the  spectacle  permitted  to  re- 
flect recollected  that  this  Order  had  been  insti- 
tuted by  Edward  III.  after  the  battle  of  Cressy, 
and  that  its  first  Companions  were  the  Black 
Prince  and  the  other  Paladins  whose  prowess 
proved  so  fatal  to  France  at  Poitiers  and  other 
fields  of  fame.  How  were  times  now  changed  I 
In  answer  to  an  address  from  the  incorporation 
of  Windsor,  the  French  King  observed :  '*  The 
union  of  France  is  of  great  importance  to  both 
nations,  but  not  from  any  wish  of  aggrandise- 
ment on  the  part  of  either.  Our  view  should 
be  peace,  while  we  leave  every  other  country 
in  possession  of  those  blessings  which  it  has 
pleased  Divine  Providence  to  bestow  upon  them. 
France  has  nothing  to  ask  of  England,  and  En- 
gland has  nothing  to  ask  of  France,  but  cordial 
union."  The  12th  was  the  day  fixed  for  his 
Majesty's  departure,  but  a  violent  storm  pre- 
vented his  crossing  the  Channel  on  that  day, 
so  that  he  was  obliged  to  change  his  route, 
and  proceed  to  Dover.  On  the  route  thither  a 
fresh  disaster  occurred,  for  when  the  train  bear- 
ing the  royal  party  reached  the  New  Cross  sta- 
tion it  was  wrapped  in  flames,  and  the  glare 
of  the  conflagration  was  reflected  from  the  hel- 
mets of  the  escort.  Those  inclined  to  super- 
stition drew  sinister  auguries  from  these  inci- 
dents, so  quickly  succeeding  the  re-  i  ^nn.  Reg. 
cent  scenes  of  festivity  and  magnifl-  1844,  \\% 
cence.^  ^^'^^  Chron. 

If  this  visit  was  characteristic  of  the  import- 
ant and  auspicious  change  which  had       ..^ 
taken  place  of  late  years  in  the  rela-  yisitof  the 
tions  of  France  and  England,   an  Emperor 
event  which  occurred  earlier  in  the  ?  **^"**!^ 
year,  though  considered  at  the  time 
as  one  connected  only  with  amusement,  was  the 
harbinger  of  tragic  and  important  events  in  the 
east  of  Europe.    On  the  1st  June  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  arrived  in  London,  having  been  pre- 
ceded by  a  few  hours  by  the  King  of  Saxony. 


v«. 

Popalatian. 

Bzporta. 
OflkUl  V«1m. 

Import!. 
OOcUTVaIm. 

SUppUf. 

BxporU. 
Decland  VaIm. 

1815 

20,600,000 
96,890,000 

48,875,996 
184,509,116 

82,987,306 
86^281,965 

Tom. 
2,601,278 
6,045,718 

42,875,991 
60,111,081 

1845 

— Btrt  Rttume. 


t                                           Yean. 

DMlsnd  Valm. 

Compatod  Vain*. 

1854 .' 

£07,184,725 
95,688,085 

X152,69l,613 
143,660,835 

1866 

— /tei  Retume^  186^ 
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He  was  received  with  her  wonted  courtesy  and 
magnificence  by  the  Queen,  who  gave  him  a 
splendid  series  of  entertainments  in  Windsor 
Palace.  One  of  his  Majesty's  first  acts  was  to 
purchase  £5000  worth  of  jewelry  in  London, 
which  he  distributed  among  the  ladies  of  his 
acquaintance,  whose  smiles  were  liberally  be- 
stowed in  return  for  such  imperial  courtesy ;  and 
the  favor  of  the  sporting  world  was  mi  less  won 
by  a  gift  of  a  cup  of  uncommon  splendor,  to  be 
annually  ran  for  at  Ascot  races.  Every  one 
1  A  iteur  ^^^  approached  him  was  struck  with 
l^MlVlSi  ^^^  manlv  dignity  of  his  figure,  his 
Cbron.;'  noble  and  serend  countenance,  and 
Doubiodajr,  the  polished  courtesy  of  his  man- 
IMb  of  Peel,  jj^q^s,  which  threw  a  lustre  even  over 
the  stately  halls  of  Windsor.' 
Unmarked  amidst  the  blaze  of  magnificence 
I2Q  which  accompanied  this  imperial  pa- 
Poiitlcai  geant,  political  objects  of  the  highest 
^®cte  of  importance  were  involved  in  the  Em- 
*^  ^*"''  ■  peror's  visit.  It  was  not  for  the  pur- 
poses merely  of  popularity  or  amusement  that 
the  Czar  left  the  shores  of  the  Neva  to  approach 
those  of  the  Thames.  The  object  was  to  pre- 
pare the  British  Government,  in  secret  and  con- 
fidential conferences,  for  the  designs  of  Russia 
upon  the  Turkish  empire.    It  was  intended  to 


unfold  the  pitiable  state  of  weakness  to  which 
the  Turkish  empire  was  reduced,  and  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  the  principal  powers  of  Europe 
concurring  in  the  measures  to  be  adopted  in  the 
event,  which  might  ere  long  occur,  of  its  entire 
dissolution.  What  the  tenor  of  these  confer- 
ences was  is  not  yet  fully  Icnown ;  but  they  may 
be  inferred  from  what  has  since  been  published 
in  regard  to  the  proposals  of  the  Czar  to  Sir  H. 
Seymour,  the  English  embassador  at  St.  Peters- 
burg. These  were  the  cession  of  Wallachia, 
Moldavia,  and  Bulgaria  to  Russia;  of  Servia, 
Bosnia,  and  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  to  Aus- 
tria ;  of  Egypt  and  Cyprus  to  England ;  and  the 
establishment  of  a  power,  under  the  protection 
of  Russia,  in  Roumelia  and  Constantinople. 
Count  Nesselrode*8  memorandum,  published 
since  the  Crimean  war  began,  leaves  no  doubt 
on  this  point.  What  answer  the  British  Cror- 
emment  returned  to  these  tempting  proposals  is 
not  known;  but  the  event  has  proved  that  it 
was  not  such  as  to  disturb  the  diplomatic  re- 
lations of  the  two  countries,  or  prevent  the 
Cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg,  when  iconntNes- 
it  deemed  the  proper  inoment  ar-  geirode's  Mem- 
rived,  from  proceeding  of  its  own  orsndum: 
authority  to  carry  them  into  exe-  |?°SJ1®*^» 
cution.  ^ 


iLSsa. 
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CHAPTER  XLH. 

K9GLAMD  VBOV  TRB  PA88INO  OV  TRB  BAITK  OHABTSR  ACT  IH  1844,  TO  THE  FALL  OF  SIS  B.  PBEL'S 

1CIKI8TRT   IN  JUNB,  1844. 


Sir  R,  Psbl  frequently  referred  to  the  Bank 
^  Charter  Act  of  1844,  and  the  adop- 

pQbUepfDs-  ^^i^  of  ^^®  Trade,  as  the  main 
perit7-«nd  caoses  of  the  flood  of  prosperity 
the  railway  which  overspread  the  country  dur- 
macia.  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  sacceeding  years ;  and 

there  can  be  no  doabt  that  he  was  so  far  right 
that  the  immense  increase  in  raihvay  and  other 
speculations  which  then  took  place  is  in  a  great 
degree  to  be  ascribed  to  the  facilities  for  carry- 
ing them  on  which  that  Act  afforded*  The 
Baok,  now  laid  in  chains  by  Government,  had 
but  one  thing  to  do,  and  that  was,  to  attend 
closely  to  the  state  of  the  exchanges  and  the 
stock  of  bullion  in  its  coffers,  to  expand  its  is> 
sues  when  the  former  were  favorable,  the  latter 
Uige ;  to  contract  them  when  the  reverse  took 
place.  Circumstances,  immediately  after  the 
passing  of  the  Act,  were  eminently  favorable  to 
the  retention  of  bullion.  The  supplies  from 
South  America,  in  consequence  of  the  cessation 
of  the  desolating  war  of  independence,  had  be- 
come much  more  abundant,  and  the  drain,  from 
the  fineness  of  the  harvests,  had  become  very 
inconsiderable.  The  produce  of  gold  in  Russia 
had  now  become  so  considerable*  as  to  exercise 
a  sensible  influence  on  the  money  market.  The 
import  of  wheat  in  the  years  1843,  1844,  and 
1845  was  very  small ;  in  the  latter  of  these  years 
it  was  only  3  J  3,000  qttarters.t  The  consequence 
was,  that  the  Bank  coffers  were  overflowing, 
and  Sir  R.  Peel  boasted,  in  the  pride  of  his 
heart,  as  already  mentioned  in  noticing  the 
Scotch  Banking  Act  in  1845,  that  it  had  bull- 
ion to  the  amount  of  £15,842,000.  The  nec- 
essaiy  effect  of  this  state  of  things,  according 
to  the  existing  law,  was  a  very  great  issue  of 
bank-notes  by  that  establishment,  which  was 
obliged  to  give  them  for  all  the  gold  brought  to 
its  doors,  and  of  course  a  corresponding  increase 
in  the  issue  of  all  other  banks,  which  are  all  en- 
tirely regulated  by  the  proceedings  of  the  Bank 
of  CSngland.  During  ^e  last  half  of  1844  and 
the  next  two  years  the  average  bullion  in  the 
Bank  was  from  £15,000,000  to  £16,000,000, 
and  the  paper  in  circulation  from  £21,000,000 
to  £23,300,000.  The  entire  circulation  of  the 
empire  during  these  years  was  from  £40,000,000 
to  £42,000,000,  while  the  gold  and  silver  was 

*  Pbodttob  ov  Gold  iir  Rvssia. 


183T xnoo,ooo 

18S3 1,004,000 

1839 1,008,000 

1840 l,l?fi,000 

1841 1,316,000 


1842 ^£1,848,000 

1843 2,63&,000 

1844 2,780,»M)0 

1845 2,792,000 

1846 3,414,000 


-fioi.  Fapen^  Dec  8, 1847 ;  TooXa's  Hi^Uny  of  Pricny 
t  Inroam  ow  Wdxat  iirro  Gxxat  6bita». 

Tata.  Qaarton.    I  Yaira.  Qnarton. 

18^ 2,997.302     1844 l,0il,245 

1843 982,287  I  1845 813,245 

— Posna's  Prognm  ofthi  Aotion,  p.  140,  8d  ediL 


about  £30,000,000.    True  to  the  principle  of 
the  Bank  Charter  Act,  the  Bank  Directors  no 
sooner  perceived  this  favorable  state  of  things 
than  they  lowered  the  rate  of  their  discount 
from  4  to  2^  per  cent. ;  and  it  did  not  exceed 
3i  per  cent,  till  the  beginning  of  1847,*  when 
the  monetary  crisis  was  commencing  which 
terminated  so  fatally  in  the  close  of  that  year. 
It  was  impossible  that  so  great  a  fall  in  the  rate 
of  discount,  and  so  great  an  increase  in  the  cir- 
culating medium,  could  take  place  without  a 
corresponding  rise  of  prices  in  ev-  i  Took^  v. 
ery  thing  except  food,  which  was  663,565;  Ann. 
kept  down  by  the  fine  harvests ;  the-  sf^jA^*^*!!* 
state  of  things  of  all  others  most  597,  529'. 
favorable  to  commercial  enterprise  Doubiediij, 
and  speculation  of  every  kind. '        **•  ^"^^  ^' 

The  first  effect  of  this  state  of  things,  as  au- 
spicious in  the  outset  as  it  was  per-  g. 
ilous  in  the  end,  was  a  vast  in-  The  Railway 
crease  in  railway  speculation,  and  ^<^°^ 
the  growth  of  what  has  been  not  inaptly  called 
the  Railway  Mania.  It  was  during  the  years 
1844,  1845,  and  1846  that  this  system  received 
its  full  development,  and  it  was  then  pushed  to 
a  degree  of  extravagance  which  would  not  be 
credited  by  future  times  if  not  attested  by  a 
host  of  contemporary  witnesses,  and  evinced  by 
lasting  effects  upon  the  face  and  fortunes  of  the 
country.  .  Compared  with  the  fever  which  then 
seized  the  public  mind,  and  the  magnitude  of 
the  speculations  in  consequence  set  on  foot,  the 
famous  South  Sea  Bubble,  and  the  correspond- 
ing fervor  of  England  in  1824~'25  and  1836-'37, 
sink  into  insignificance.  The  progressive  rise 
in  the  price  of  the  chief  articles  of  commerce 
was  such  as  to  render  speculation  of  every  kind 
for  a  considerable  time  a  source  of  profit,  and 
to  diminish  to  an  extraordinary  degree  the  un- 
fortunate ones  which  terminated  in  bankruptcy. 
The  result  of  this,  as  usual,  was,  that  people 
thought  that  the  prosperity  which  had  now  set 
in  would  never  cease ;  that  the  rise  of  prices, 
which  had  proved  so  profitable  to  many,  would 
continue  forever.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
for  a  considerable  time  appearances  seemed  to 
justify  the  anticipation.  The  few  fortunate 
speculators,  who  set  on  foot  some  of  the  favorite 
lines,  soon  sold  their  shares  at  such  prices  as  in 
a  few  days  enabled  them  to  realize  large  for- 
tunes. The  knowledge  of  this  so  increased  the 
public  anxiety  to  share  in  these  profitable  in- 


*  Ratss  ov  DxeooiTifT  chaboxd  at  Tm 
Bullion  im  Cikoui.atxoxi. 
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£16.210,000 
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▼estments,  that  these  shares  rose  everj  daj 
higher,  and  scarcely  any  oue  who 

6^*^nn!  b<>"8^'  ^^^  ^°^  ^'^  opportunity  of 
Beg!  1845*  selling  in  a  few  days  to  advantage. 
8,  8;  Dou-  Such  was  the  effect  of  this,  that  in  a 
^^ft7i  it  short  time  the  nation  seemed  to  have 
lost  its  senses.^ 
The  effect  of  this  universal  mania  appeared 
g^  in  a  thousand  different  ways,  some 
Effects  of  of  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  ex- 
the  mania  hibited  the  national  character  in  no 
on  society.  ^^^  favorable  colors.  The  passion  for 
gain,  now  thoroughly  awakened,  seized  upon  all 
classes,  pervaded  both  sexes,  swept  away  all 
understandings.  The  grave  and  the  gay,  the 
old  and  the  young,  the  studious  and  the  vola- 
tile, were  alike  involved  in  the  vortex.  The 
few  who  ventured  to  withstand  the  torrent,  and 
to  suggest  that  the  currency  and  capital  of  the 
country  were  alike  inadequate  to  bear  the  strain 
which  would  soon  be  brought  upon  them,  were 
'  put  aside  as  mere  alarmists,  whose  opinions 
were  entitled  to  no  consideration.  It  was  said 
the  money  never  left  the  country,  that  it  only 
circulated  from  hand  to  hand  with  more  rapid- 
ity, and  that  there  was  enough  and  to  spare. 
Eveiy  one  concerned,  however  remotely,  in  the 
great  work  of  forming  the  net-work  of  railways 
which  was  to  overspread  the  country,  was  work- 
ed to  death,  so  great  was  the  universal  anxiety 
to  get  the  lines  forward.  Surveyors  with  the- 
odolites and  chains  were  incessantly  traveling 
the  country  in  every  direction ;  and  when  the 
proprietor  refused  his  consent  to  their  entry,  it 
was  stealthily  obtained  at  night,  or  openly  as- 
serted in  daylight  by  largo  bodies  of  men.  No- 
thing could  resist  the  universal  mania.  Park 
walls  were  to  be  perforated,  shady  dells  pene- 
trated, gardens  pierced  through,  stately  man- 
sions leveled  with  the  ground,  villages  ruined, 
streets  effaced,  to  make  way  for  these  gigantic 
precursors  of  human  improvement  As  the  sea- 
son passed  on,  and  the  30th  November,  the  last 
day  for  lodging  plans  with  the  Board  of  Trade, 
approached,  the  pressure  and  excitement  be- 
came unparallelea.  Lithographers  by  hundreds 
were  brought  over  from  Belgium  and  France  to 
aid  in  making  the  plans ;  the  engineers  and 
their  clerks  sat  up  all  night,  and  several  of  them 
in  two  years  made  large  fortunes.  On  the  even- 
ing of  the  closing  day  the  doors  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  were  besieged  by  a  clamorous  crowd 
contending  for  admission,  as  at  the  pit  doors  of 
the  opera  when  a  popular  actress  is  to  perform  : 
2  Mart  ii  ^^^^  six  hundred  plans  were  thrust 
630, 631 ;  *  in  before  the  doors  closed  at  mid- 
Doubieday,  night  on  the  30th  November,  1845. 
ii.  888,  339 ;  rp^e  capital  required  for  their  con- 
kn??iedge;  struction  was  £270,950,000,  and 
Ann.  Reg.  *  above  £28,000,000  required  to  be 
If^'  -^nf  deposited  before  the  Acts  oould  be 
Chron.m.    applied  for  I  ^ 

It  may  easily  be  conceived  that  so  prodigious 
4^  and  universal  a  ferment  in  society  did 
Effects  on  not  take  place  without  unhinging  in  a 
thepubUc  great  degree  the  public  mind,  and 
luind.  bringing  forward  in  the  most  danger- 
ous way  many  of  the  worst  qualities  of  human 
nature.  The  same  effects  on  all  classes  which 
had  been  observed  in  France  during  the  Missis- 
sippi Bubble,  reappeared  in  Great  Britain,  but 
on  a  mnch  greater  scale,  and  pervading  more 


universally  all  gradations  of  society.  The  pas- 
sion for  gain,  deemed  by  all  to  be  within  Uieir 
reach,  seized  upon  all  classes.  Not  a  doubt  was 
entertained,  save  by  the  thinking  few,  who  were 
derided  as  alarmists  and  croakers,  of  the  possi- 
bility, nay  certainty,  of  reaching  the  goal ;  the 
only  point  was,  who  was  to  be  first  in  the  race  ? 
All  classes  joined  in  it :  country  clergymen  and 
curates  hastened  to  invest  the  savings  of  their 
scanty  incomes  in  the  golden  investments ;  trad- 
ers and  shop-keepers  in  towns  almost  universal- 
ly expended  their  all  in  similar  undertaking^  ; 
servants,  both  in  affluent  and  humble  families, 
were  to  be  seen  on  all  sides  crowding  to  the 
agents'  offices  in  the  nearest  towns,  to  throw 
their  little  savings  into  the  crucible  from  whence 
a  golden  image  was  expected  to  start  forth.  It 
was  painful  to  behold  the  extent  of  the  delu- 
sion, mournful  to  contemplate  its  certain  con- 
sequences. No  class,  not  even  the  very  highest, 
was  exempt  from  it.  Ladies  of  rank  and  fash- 
ion hastened  from  their  splendid  West  End 
mansions  into  the  city  to  besiege  the  doors  of 
the  fortunate  speculators,  whose  abodes  were 
deemed  a  certain  entrance  to  fabled  wealth ; 
the  palaces  of  the  exclusives  were  thrown  open 
to  vulgar  manners  and  grotesque  habits  to  facil- 
itate an  entrance  into  these  magicians'  dens. 

Doubtless  some  classes  gained,  and  that  enor- 
mously, by  this   universal   insanity.         ^ 
The  legislatorial  attorneys,  the  engi-  jts  {mme- 
neers  in  chief  employment,  and  the  diate  bene- 
surveyors,  rapidly  made  fortunes.    It  **»  ^  ■*»™® 
must  be  confessed  they  gave  the  pub-  ®  **"**" 
lie  something  very  tempting  in  appearance,  at 
least,  for  their  money.    There  was  not  a  Une 
proposed  that  was  not  supported  by  the  opinion 
of  professional  men  of  the  highest  character,  to 
the  effect  that  at  least  ten  per  cenL^  probably 
much  more,  would  be  the  certain  returns  to  the 
fortunate  shareholders.    Experience  era  long 
proved  that  by  doubling  the  estimated  costs, 
and  halving  the  estimated  profits,  a  muoh  near- 
er approximation  to  the  truth  would  be  obtain- 
ed.    Under  the  influence  of  such  powerful  ex- 
citements it  may  be  believed  that,  without  im- 
puting to  any  one  deliberate  and  intentional 
falsehood,  great  exaggeration  prevailed;  most 
erroneous  views  were  successfully  palmed  off 
upon  the  committees,  and  a  vast  amount  of  sol- 
id wealth  was  forever  thrown  away,  to  the  ut- 
ter ruin  of  great  numbers  of  innoccsnt  persons. 
These  truths  were  ere  long  too  clearly  demon- 
strated by  the  result    It  was  computed  that  no 
less  than  £16,000,000  was  expended  in  surveys, 
legislation,  or  litigation   connected  with   the 
bills  got  up  during  the  railway  mania  before 
they  got  through  Parliament;  of  the  £300,000,000 
in  round  numbers  which  the  lines  were  com- 
puted to  cost,  nearly  a  third  has  never 
paid  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  din-  '^^^ 
dend,  andon  the  remainmgtwo-thirds  S26;  Mart 
the  net  receipts,  after  deducting  the  ii.  osi: 
working  expenses,  would  not,  on  an  ?*!^®1S' 
average,  exceed  3  per  cent.**  ^ 

*  The  Kama  authoriied  to  b«  exp«Dd«d  by  Acts  of  P&r- 
liament  on  Railways  in  the  United  Kingdom  were  as  fol- 
lowM  in  the  undermentioned  years: 

184T <«40,39T,80S 

1818 Ke«),471 

1849 8.155  S'ta 

la  7  yean.  £^i^iA,ttl 


1S48 £3.861,285 

1841 17.870.361 

18*5 60.S24,n8S 

1816 163,026,224 


1845.] 
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It  would  be  well  if  the  historian  had  onlj  to 

^         record  the  immediate  losnes  which 

Great  elfcet    aroee  to  the  parties  concerned  in 

of  these  cpec  them  from  these  gigantic  undertak- 

jdatioMln     jngs.    But  unfortunately  the  evil 

tnurj,  has  impressed  its  mark  in  a  lasting  way 
on  the  national  character  and  on  the  estimation 
in  which  the  Legislature  is  held.  From  the 
extravagant  speculations  and  unbounded  gains 
and  losses  of  the  years  during  which  the  mania 
lasted  may  be  dated  a  great  change,  and  one 
materially  for  the  wone,  in  the  mercantile 
character  of  the  country.  The  old  English 
merchant,  cautious,  upright,  honorable,  lavish 
in  his  charities,  economical  in  his  household, 
liberal  to  others,  saving  upon  himself,  has  dis- 
appeared. **Namque  avaritia  fidem,  probita- 
tern  ceterasque  artis  bonas  snbvertit;  pro  his 
snperbiam,  crudelitatem,  deos  negligere,  omnia 
^  vouUia  habers  edocnit.     Hibc  prime 

i  ia  paullatim  cresoere,  interdum  vindi- 

cari.  Post,  ubi  contagio  quasi  pesti- 
lentia  invasit,  dritas  immutata.''^  In  the  joint- 
stock  companies  which  succeeded  the  individu- 
al direction  of  the  old  English  merchant,  facili- 
ties to  fraud  were  multiplied,  inducements  to 
probity  taken  away.  Forgery  and  embezzle- 
ment hoped  for  evasion  in  the  careless  manage- 
ment of  the  many ;  honesty  and  integrity  lost 
their  appropriate  reward  by  their  fruits  being 
shared  by  numbers.  Every  species  of  fraud — 
false  balance-sheets,  false  dividends,  cooked  ac- 
counts— ^was  perpetrated,  in  some  cases  with 
long-continuea  concealment  and  immense  prof- 
its. When  at  length  the  perpetrators  of  the  in- 
iquity had  in  general  escaped,  aware  of  what 
was  coming,  they  had  in  time  disposed  of  their 
shares  to  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  who,  de- 
ceived by  their  representations/ bore  the  penal- 
ty of  their  sins.  The  transferable  nature  of  the 
shares  in  those  public  companies  added  im- 
mensely to  the  facilities  of  fraud,  for  the  shares 
could  be  disposed  of  before  the  fraud  was  dis- 
covered.   Unfortunately  the  Legislature  itself 

The  entire  reeelpts  from  and  numbera  of  travelers  on 
these  Hum,  from  which  nearly  one  half  required  to  be 
deducted  for  v«ricing  expense*,  were : 

Yma.  flro«K««*lpta.  Nambr  of  pMieagtw. 

1S45 £6,209,714  83,71)1,253 

1$46 7,868,609  48,790,793 

1541 8,610,886  81.852,188 

1M8 0,99.1,532  e7,665,07(r 

1S49 11,200,901  60,898,159 

The  somber  of  lines  completed  in  these  nilways  was, 
ialSSO, 

^gland 4656 

Seotland ^ 846 

Ireland 494 

The  parliamentary  expenses  Inenrred  in  getting  some 
of  the  prtoeipal  of  these  lines  were, 

Orsat  Western £ffi),19T 

London  and  Birmingham 7:r,868 

Northeni  and  Eastern 74,166 

Soatfaeastem 88,232 

Eastsm  Conntles 89,171 

London  and  Sottthweetem 41,467 

Manchester  and  T^edn 49,166 

Sheflleld  and  Manchester 81 ,473 

Glasgow  and  Greenock 89,181 

NofftfaMMland 41,849 

These  flgarss  exhibit  only  the  expenses  Inenrred  by 
Um  pnmotmm  of  the  bills,  without  those  incurred  by 
Oose  who  opposed  them,  which  were  often  of  still  lan^r 
mount-^JParL  JUport,  Jnly  10, 1850;  Posm,  826, 884, 
SdcdiCp 


did  not  in  the  general  whirl  escape,  at  least  in 
general  estimation,  unscathed;  and  the  railway 
Committees,  pressed  with  business,  and  distract- 
ed by  opposite  opinions  from  witnesses  of  equal 
respectability  and  skill,  gave  such  various  and 
contradictory  decisions,  that  the  public  confi- 
dence in  the  wisdom  and  disinterestedness  of 
tfaeir  legislation  was,  for  the  time  at  least,  se« 
riously  impaired. 

Another  consequence  of  a  very  curious  and 
unexpected  kind  arose  from  the  rise        7. 
and  extraordinary  extension  of  rail-  DlTUlon  in 

way  speculation  in  Great  Britain  at  }!!?  ^*IL'*!!! 
.X'     .f  J  *!-•  ^u      J*  •  •        Interest  oe- 

tfais  time,  and  this  was  the  division  cadoned  by 

on  a  vital  question  which  it  occasion-  the  railway 
ed  in  the  landed  interest.  The  first  ^^^ 
step  taken  by  every  railway  company,  when  any 
new  line  was  to  be  set  on  foot,  was  to  endeavor 
to  conciliate  the  landed  proprietors  through 
whose  estates  it  was  to  pass,  and  this  they  did 
by  ofiering  them  shares  of  the  new  undertaking, 
and  ample  sums  in  name  of  damages  for  the 
groand  taken.  If  neither  bait  took,  and  a  squire 
proved  obdurate,  he  generally  got  such  ample 
damages  from  the  juries,  who  deemed  the  rail- 
way fands  inexhaustible,  as  entirely  opened  his 
eyes  and  altered  his  views  as  to  the  comparative 
merit  of  the  railway  and  landed  interest.  In 
this  way  a  most  important  object  was  gained, 
attended  with  decisive  efiects  in  the  great  con- 
test which  immediately  after  ensued.  The 
landed  interest,  hitherto  so  united,  was  divided; 
a  considerable  portion  of  it  came  to  regard  its 
interests  as  more  identified  with  the  railways— 
that  is,  the  commercial  interest — rather  than 
with  the  fields — that  is,  the  agricultural.  It 
was  the  constant  argument  of  the  Anti-Com- 
Law  League  that  the  repeal  of  the  laws  protect- 
ing agriculture  would  immensely  augment  the 
internal  trafBc  of  the  country,  and  that  between 
the  effects  of  large  quantities  of  grain  coming  in, 
and  still  larger  of  minerals  and  manufactures 
going  out,  an  unlimited  amount  of  carriage  on 
the  railways  might  with  confidence  be  anticipa* 
ted.  There  can  be  no  question  that  these  views 
were,  in  fact,  at  least  well  founded  ;  and  being 
presented  to  a  generation  heated  by  the  railway 
mania,  and  the  very  persons  most  likely,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  profit  by  it,  they  proved  with 
many  landed  proprietors  extremely  serviceable. 
Their  interests  as  claimants  on  railways  or  own- 
ers of  their  shares  overbalanced  their  interests 
as  proprietors  of  the  soil.  Thus  at  the  very 
time  when  the  universal  distress  arising  from 
five  bad  seasons  in  succession  had  engendered 
a  powerful  league,  which  was  making  unheard- 
of  efforts  to  abolish  every  remnant  of  protection 
to  agriculture,  an  element  to  seduction  was 
thrown  among  its  defenders,  which  caused 
many  of  them  at  the  decisive  moment  to  disap- 
pear from  the  ranks  in  which  they  had  hitherto 
been  found. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  vast  expendi- 
ture of  capital  upon  domestic  nn- 
dertakings,  which  the  railway  mania  Good  effects 
occasioned,  was  immense.    The  de-  of  the  raii- 
mand  for  laborers  was  such,  that  way  mania 
even  the  multitudes  of  workmen  who  f"*  cfjj^'" 
came  over  from  the  neighboring  Isl- 
and, to  the  number  at  one  time  of  nearly  a 
million,  were  unable  to  satisfy  it.    Wages  of 
all  kinds  rose  to  nearly  double  their  former 
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amount.  Common  daj-laborers,  initead  of 
eighteen  pence,  were  getting  half  a  crown  and 
three  shillings  a  day ;  colliers  and  iron-miners 
six  or  seven  shillings,  instead  of  three  shillings 
and  sixpence  or  four  shillings.*  The  price  of 
all  the  materials  used  in  railways,  especially 
iron,  rose  to  an  extravagant  height;  in  Decem- 
ber, 1846,  it  was  at  £12  a  ton,more  than  double  its 
former  pri(ie.  The  immense  sums  circulated  in 
wages  augmented  to  a.  veiy  great  degree  the 
consumption  of  butcher-meat,  beer,  tea,  sugar, 
and  all  articles  of  wearing  apparel,  which  dif- 
fused prosperity  through  the  dealers  in  these  ar- 
ticles. The  shuttle  and  the  hammer  rang  mer- 
rily ;  joy  and  gladness  for  a  brief  space  pervad- 
ed the  land.  This  state  of  general  prosperity 
was  attended,  as  is  always  the  case,  with  one 
result,  at  which  every  friend  of  mankind  must 
rejoice,  a  sensible  diminution  of  crime.t  This 
is  generally,  it  may  be  said  always,  the  conse- 
quence of  a  state  of  prosperity  and  a  general 
increase  in  the  demand  for  labor.  It  arises  in 
some  degree,  without  doubt,  from  the  lessening 
of  the  number  of  those  unhappy  persons  who 
arc  forced,  by  actual  want  and  suffering,  into  the 
commission  of  crime.  But  in  many  more  in- 
stances it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  giving  the 
working  classes,  generally  speaking,  fuU  occu- 
1  Porter,  potion;  a  more  effectual  antidote 
648,  068 ;  against  crime,  in  all  ranks  of  society, 
Tooke  on  than  any  other  which  human  wisdom 
Pnoe8,418.  ^^  ever  yet  devised.* 
In  one  respect  the  general  adoption  of  the 
0.  railway  system  in  the  British  Isl- 
Effoctiiof  ands  has  proved  a  lasting  benefit, 
?yrt^*oJ^  especially  to  the  commercial  and 
ooramerce  manufacturing  classes.  It  has  in  a 
ftnd  manu-  manner  brought  the  different  work- 
fketures.  shops  of  the  empire  together,  and  en- 
abled each  to  obtain  in  an  incredibly  short 
space  of  time,  and  at  a  comparatively  trifling 
expense,  what  it  requires  from  the  other.  Im- 
mense is  the  advantage  thence  accruing  to  all 
the  branches  of  manufacture ;  so  great,  indeed, 
as  to  have  lengthened  the  start,  already  suffi- 
ciently great,  which  Great  Britain  had  acquired 
over  other  nations  in  these  respects.    To  the 

*  The  following  ilgursa,  quoted  by  Sir  R.  Peel,  In  his 
addresu  to  the  electors  of  Tamworth,  prove  the  great  ef- 
fect of  the  railway  expenditure  in  ameliorating  the  con- 
dition and  enlarging  the  consumption  of  the  people: 


ArtielM  eooaamwl. 


Cocoa. lb. 

Coffee do. 

Currants owt. 

Rice do. 

Pepper lb. 

Sugar cwt 

MolasKS do. 

Tea lb. 

Tobacco  and  Snuff. do. 

Brandy gallons 

Geneva do. 

British  Spirits do. 

Malt  charged  with  duty,  buKhels 


1841. 


1,'.'80,7(J4 

28,420,180 

190,071 

24&,8S7 

2,T5(»,7eO 

4,0  8,tt7I 

402,422 

36;68l,877 

22,3(>8,3S0 

1,165,137 

1S,404 

20,642,383 

36,164,440 


1846. 


2,962,327 

36,7«51,391 

G6  ,815 

4U6,'6l 

rst>97,431 

^231,845 

032,66r> 

46,7iS,-i('6 

27,0:11, 90S 

1,5I6,P64 

40,211 

23,122,681 

41,979,00(1 


—Sir  R  Peel  to  fUecton  of  Tamworth,  July,  1847.— 
PteCt  Memoira,  iL  p.  104. 

t  Committals  in  Emolamb,  Sooti.and,  and  Ibxland. 


V«an. 


1S4^. 
1843. 
1844. 
1845. 
1846. 


— POBTXB,  p.  616,  653,  663. 


Jtofland. 

8  J, 309 
29,591 
26,542 
24,3(13 
25,107 


8«otlaDd. 


4189 
8615 
8575 
8637 
4069 


Ireiaod. 


2I,1S6 
20,126 
19,448 
16,696 
18,492 


agriculturists  also,  especially  in  distant  locali- 
ties, it  has  proved  a  very  great  benefit,  by  bring- 
ing them  in  a  manner  much  nearer  their  prin- 
cipal markets,  and  enabling  butcher-meat  and 
dairy  produce  of  every  kind  to  be  brought  even 
from  the  most  distant  places  to  the  metropolis 
and  great  towns;  while  the  inhabitants  there 
have  been  equally  benefited,  by  the  lessened 
price  at  which  these  articles  can  be  purchased. 
In  one  respect,  however,  it  has  been  attended 
by  a  consequence  by  no  means  equally  satisfac- 
tory, and  which  has  already  come  to  exercise 
an  important  influence  upon  the  political  bal- 
ance and  future  destinies  of  the  State.    It  has 
enormously    increased    the    inhabitants    and 
wealth,  and  in  a  proportional  degree  augment- 
ed the  political  preponderance,  of  the   great 
towns.    The  metropolis  and  the  great  commer- 
cial and  manufacturing  towns  having  become 
so  easy  of  access,  the  concourse  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  country  to  the  vast  emporiums  of 
industiT)  wealth,  and  pleasure,  has  been   in- 
creased  to  an  unprecedented    degree.      The 
chief  purchases,  even  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
most  distant  counties,  are  now  made  in  them. 
Their  wealth  and  population  in  consequence 
are  rapidly  augmenting,  while  the  small  towns 
are  declining,  and  in  many  of  the  rural  dinricts 
the  numbers  of  the  people  are  rapidly  dimin- 
ishing.   London  is  now  adding  60,000  souls  an- 
nually to  its  numbers ;  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  and 
Manchester  from  10,000  to  12,000  each;  while 
from    the    agricultural    districts    of   Ireland 
2,000,000  human  beings  have  emigrated  during 
the  last  twelve  years.    This  is  a  most  serious 
consideration,  for  it  augments  the  resemblance, 
in  many  respects  so  close,  between  the  state  and 
prospects  of  society  in  the  British  Islands,  and 
that  which  characterized  Italy  and  Greece  in 
the  declining  days  of  the  Roman  empire. 

In  one  respect  the  railway  system  has  be- 
queathed a  great  and  enduring  ben-  lo. 
efit  to  the  species,  which  will  sur-  Beneficial 
vive  the  empire  which  gave  it  birth.  «*[•«*  ^^^ 
It  has  brought  to  the  inhabitants  of  ^n7oISt 
the  towns  the  means  of  going  to  the  working 
country,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  clanaa. 
the  country  the  means  of  going  into  the  towns. 
**  Railways, *' says  Miss  Martineau,  **were  to 
run  not  only  along  the  mamn  of  the  southern 
part  of  the  island,  and  round  the  margin  of  the 
misty  Scottish  mountains,  but  through  the  vale 
in  which  Fumess  Abbey  had  hitherto  stood 
shrouded,  and  among  old  cathedrals,  of  which 
the  traveler  might  see  half  a  dozen  in  a  day. 
It  was  on  Easter  Monday,  1844,  that  excursion 
trips  with  return  tickets  were  first  heard  of. 
Here  began  the  benefits  of  cheap  pleasnre- 
trips  to  the  hard  workers  of  the  nation.  The 
process  had  begun  from  which  incalculable 
blessings  were  to  accrue  to  the  mind,  morals, 
and  manners  of  the  people.  From  this  time 
the  exclusive  class  was  to  meet  the  humbler 
classes  face  to  face.  The  peer,  and  the  manu- 
facturer, and  the  farmer,  were  henceforth  to 
meet  and  talk  in  the  railway  carriage,  and  have 
a  chance  of  understanding  each  oiher.  The 
proud  were  to  part  with  some  of  their  prejudice^ 
and  the  ignorant  with  some  of  their  ignorance ; 
and  other  walls  of  partition  than  park  inclosnres 
were  to  be  thrown  down.  The  operative  was 
to  see  new  sights  hitherto  quite  out  of  his  reach 
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— the  oceao,  the  moa^tain,  the  lake,  and  old 
ruins,  and  new  inventions ;  and  the  London  art- 
isan was  ere  long  to  live  within  sight  of  trees 
and  green  fields^  and  yet  go  to  his  work  every 
day.  As  onwholesome  streets  in  London  were 
pulled  down,  hamlets  were  to  arise  at  a  little 
distance  in  the  country,  from  which  the  humbler 
classes  could  go  and  return  to  their  daily  labor 
in  the  centre  of  the  town.  The  diet  of  millions 
was  to  be  improved,  fish  and  foreign  fruits  be* 
ing  conveyed  from  the  town  into  the  countiy, 
and  milk,  bntter,  and  vegetables,  fresh  from 
the  country,  into  the  towns.  Every  body's 
wants  were  to  become  known  bv  the  general 
communication  about  to  be  estabhshed,  and  the 
supply  was  to  reach  the  want  and  the  wish. 
The  change  was  vast,  the  prospect  magnificent ; 
^  but  this  change,  like  every  other,  had 

^*ffia'^  to  pass  at  its  outset  through  a  wilder- 
^  ness  of  difficulties." ' 

It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  a  statesman 
^^         so  experienced  as  Sir  R.  Peel  was 
Dnipimnn)   v^ly  deceived  by  the  flattering 
dacinsmii-     and  fallacious  appearances  which 
^y  ^«P?***"    *^®  effects  of  (he  railway  mania  at 
^  first  exhibited,  or  that  he  imagined 

present  prospects  were  to  be  perpetnal.  Cer- 
tain it  Is,  however,  that  he  acted  as  if  he  be-^ 
Heved  this  really  was  to  be  the  case.  Carried 
away  by  the  tumult  of  activity  and  temporary 
prosperity  which  pervaded  the  country,  he  did 
every  thing  in  his  power,  both  as  an  individual 
and  the  head  of  the  Government,  to  swell  the 
mania  in  which  it  originated.  By  the  existing 
rales  of  Parliament  a  tenth  of  the  estimated 
expense  of  every  railway  required  to  be  depos- 
ited before  the  bill  for  promoting  it  was  intro- 
duced. A  committee  was  appointed  to  consid- 
er the  subject  in  1344,  and  it  recommended 
that  the  deposit-money  should  be  reduced  a 
half,  or  to  a  twentieth,  which  was  immediately 
made  the  foundation  of  a  bill,  which  obtained 
the  sanction  of  Parliament  in  the  same  session. 
To  this  great  concession  in  favor  of  speculation 
the  vast  increase  in  it  which  so  soon  after  took 
place,  and  the  unbounded  effects  which  thence 
arose,  is  in  a  great  measure  to  be  ascribed. 
The  general  fervor  on  the  subject  was  ere  long 
still  farther  inflamed  by  the  imposing  ceremony 
which  took  place  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Trent  Valley  Railway,  when  Sir  R.  Peel  in  per- 
*  Doobieday,  8on,  with  a  silver  trowel,  turned  up 
H.  390;  Pari,  the  first  sod,  which  was  followed 
by  the  most  enthusiastic  speeches 
on  the  unbounded  prospects  which 
these  undertakings  were  to  open  to 
the  country.* 
To  appreciate  the  immense  effect  this  reduc- 
tion in  the  sums  required  as  deposits  to  be  paid 
bad  in  stimulating  these  extraordinary  under- 
takings, it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  offi- 
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cial  account  of  the  railways  for  which  plans 
were  deposited  in  terms  of  the  Act  ^^ 

of  Parliament  up  to  the  Slst  De-  in  vast  effect 
cember,  1845.  The  number  of  in  BtimuUtini; 
these  lines  for  which  plans  were  Jj^enndw- 
bdged  was,  in  1844.  248;  but  in  ^"^ 
1845  it  had  risen  to  the  enormous  amount  of  815 ! 
The  sums  deposited  on  the  lines  in  the  first  year 
were  £6,432,155,  and  the  estimated  sums  to 
complete  the  undertakings  were  £44,927,000. 
In  the  succeeding  year,  however,  the  capital  re- 
quired to  be  paid  on  deposits  for  new  projects 
was  £59,136,000;  the  sum  of  £60,927,000  had 
been  already  expended  on  the  lines  in  the  course 
of  execution;  and  the  liabilities  connected  with 
the  new  projects,  after  deducting  the  deposits 
paid,  amounted  to  the  enormous  and  almost 
fabulous  sum  of  £590,447,0001  It  is  difiiicult 
to  say  to  what  state  the  country  would  have 
been  reduced  if  these  wild  speculations  had  all 
been  carried  into  execution ;  and  nothing  can 
illustrate  so  strongly  the  extreme  peril  of  the 
course  on  which  Government  had  now  adven- 
tured, in  first  passing  a  Bank  Charter  Act, 
which  in  effect  compelled  the  Bank,  and  all 
other  banks,  to  lower  their  discounts  to  3  per 
cent.,  and  then  a  Railway  Act,  which  i  official  Tr- 
reduced  the  sums  required  to  be  paid  bie.  Ana. 
in  deposit  on  the  projected  lines  from  ^' |^* 
10  to  5  per  cent.^  ^^'  ^'^"°* 

Like  many  other  rash  and  imprudent  courses 
of  conduct,  however  fraught  with  *  ^^ 
lasting  and  perilous  consequences.  Flourishing 
the  measures  of  Government  at  this  cute  of  trade 
period  were  attended  by  immediate  *nd  the  rev- 
and  flattering  benefits.  The  path 
which  led  directly  over  the  abyss  was  in  the 
outset  strewed  with  flowers.  The  prosperous 
condition  of  all  the  great  interests  in  the  coun- 
try was  unequivocally  evinced  in  the  returns  of 
its  trade,  manufactures,  shipping,  and  revenue. 
The  imports  between  1842  and  1847  rose  from 
£65,000,000  to  £90,000,000;  and  the  exports 
from  £47,000,000  to  £58,000,000.  The  rev- 
enue,  notwithstanding  a  reduction  of  taxation 
in  these  five  years  of  about  £6,000,000,  which 
more  than  compensated  the  income-tax,  had 
advanced  from  £48,500,000  to  £51,500,000. 
The  shipping  in  the  same  period  rose  from 
4,600,000  tons  to  above  7,000,000  tons,  indi- 
cating an  increase  of  at  least  fifty  per  cent,  in 
the  bulk  and  weight  of  the  exports  and  imports 
of  the  country.*  All  this  took  place  not  only 
without  any  increase,  but  with  an  extraordinaiy 
diminution  in  our  imports  of  food,  which,  till 
the  disastrous  years  1846  and  1847,  which  wit- 
nessed the  Irish  famine,  had  sunk  to  little  more 
than  300,000  quarters  c^  wheat  a  year  I  It  must 
be  .confessed  that  this  extraordinary  flood  of 
prosperity,  enduring  for  five  years  immediately 
succeeding  a  corresponding  period  of  unmiti- 
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gated  adversity  which  had  preceded  it,  afforded 
a  just  subject  of  congratnlation  to  the  Prime 
Minister,  and  seemed  to  warrant  the  confidence 
of  the  coantry  in  a  statesman  whose  magic  wand 
had  so  quickly  converted  desolation  and  min 
into  riches  and  prosperity. 

Sir  R.  Peel  made  an  adroit  use  of  the  flood 
J .  of  prosperity  which,  from  a  tempora- 

Sir  R.  Peel's  fj  cause,  was  thus  poured  upon  the 
favorable  country,  to  cany  out  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  he  had  hitherto 
done  the  new  commercial  policy  with 
which  he  conceived  the  well-being  of  the  coun- 
try was  indissolnbly  wound  up.  He  was  enabled 
to  meet  the  Parliament  of  1845  in  the  most.tri* 
umphant  manner.  The  wisdom  of  his  policy 
seemed  to  be  established,  beyond  the  possibility 
of  doubt,  by  the  result.  Instead  of  the  woeful 
tale  of  a  deficit,  which  under  the  administration 
of  his  predecessors  had  so  often  sickened  the 
heart  of  the  nation,  he  was  to  come  forward 
with  the  glad  tidings  of  a  large  surplus.  Sup- 
posing, he  said,  the  property-tax  to  be  contin- 
ued, the  revenue  in  the  year  ending  6th  April, 
1846,  would  amount  to  £58,700,000,  and  the  ex- 
penditure would  be  only  £49,000,000,  even  after 
taking  into  account  an  increase  of  £1,000,000 
for  the  service  of  the  navy,  which  he  most  wise- 
ly proposed.  But  as  £600,000  of  this  surplus 
consisted  of  payments  from  China,  which  would 
<  Ann.Reff  ^^^^  continue  a  year  more,  he  would 
1845,  24;  take  the  income  at  £58, 100,000,  leav- 
Pari.  Deb.  ing  a  surplus  of  £3,400,000  when  the 
lxxviL465,  additional  estimates  for  the  navy 
were  taken  into  consideration.' 

"I  now  approach,"  said  Sir  Robert,  "the 
most  important   question  of  all, 

Continuance    ^^'^^^  *^  ^^"^  ^®  ^^^  *<>  dispose  of 

of  the  Income-  this  aiirplus.  I  propose  to  do  so 
Tax,  and  re-    by  continuing  the  income-tax^    and 

ties  on  conswnptton,  I  would  not 
have  proposed  this  if  I  had  not  felt  the  stron- 
gest persuasion  that  by  continuing  the  income- 
tax  it  will  be  in  the  power  of  the  House  to  make 
arrangements  with  respect  to  taxation  which 
will  be  the  foundation  of  great  future  commer- 
cial prosperity,  and  which  will  add  materially 
to  the  comforts  of  those  who  are  called  upon  to 
contribute  to  it.  In  considering  the  taxes  on 
consumption  which  are  to  be  reduced,  the  points 
to  be  taken  into  view  are  the  weight  of  the  tax- 
es which  enter  into  the  price  of  articles  of  gen- 
eral consumption,  those  which  press  most  heav- 
ily on  the  raw  materials  which  constitute  the 
staple  manufactures  of  the  country,  the  com- 
parative expense  incurred  in  their  collection, 
and  which  taxes,  if  removed,  would  give  most 
scope  to  the  commercial  enterprise  of  the  coun- 
tiy.  These  are  the  objects  which  Government 
have  had  in  view  in  the  selection  of  taxes  for 
reduction,  which  I  am  about  to  propose.  I  do 
not  propose  to  maintain  any  considerable  mrplus 
of  income  over  expenditure;  but  in  the  conviction 
that  the  House  will  at  all  events  maintain  pub- 
lic credit,  I  shall  propose  a  reduction  of  certain 
duties  wbicli  are  radier  onerous  than  product- 
ive. First,  to  begin  with  sugar,  I  propose  to  low- 
er the  duty  on  brown  muscovado  from  25<.  Zd, 
to  14«.  On  East  India  sugar  of  the  same  de- 
scription the  duty  to  be  iSs.  8cf.,  and  on  free- 
labor  foreign  sugar  23<.  8</.    llie  effect  of  these 


changes  will  be,  I  thin);,  to  lower  the  price  of 
sugar  \\d.  a  pound  at  a  cost  to  the  revenue  of 
£1,300,000  a  year.  The  export  duty  on  coals  I 
propose  to  take  away  altogether  at  a  cost  of 
£120,000.  On  the  raw  materials  employed  in 
manufactures,  818  in  number,  I  propose  to  re- 
move altogether  the  duty  on  480,  which  will 
get  rid  of  a  vast  number  of  troublesome  ac- 
counts, and  no  small  amount  of  expense ;  and 
release  altogether  from  duty  the  important  raw 
materials  of  silk,  hemp,  flax,  certain  kinds  of 
yarns,  furniture  woods,  animal  and  vegetable 
manures,  and  a  great  variety  of  lesser  articles. 
The  entire  loss  to  the  Treasury  from  these  re- 
ductions mil  be  only  £820,000,  and  the  relief 
to  the  country  immense.  The  duty  on  cotton 
wool  is  to  be  entirely  taken  off,  at  a  loss  of 
£680,000  to  the  Exchequer.  The  duty  on  glass 
is  'from  200  to  800  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  the 
manufactured  article — a  burden  which  renders 
competition  impossible  with  the  manufacturers 
of  France,  Belgium,  and  Bohemia.  I  propose 
to  take  this  tax  off  altogether,  which  will  occa- 
sion a  loss  to  the  revenue  of  £642,000.  These 
reductions  taken  together  amount  to  £3,338,000, 
being  within  a  trifle  of  the  surplus  of  £3,409,000 
with  which  the  House  has  to  deal.  In  consid- 
eration of  these  reductions,  and  of  ,  p^j.j  j^,,^^ 
the  benefit  they  will  confer  upon  the  ixxvii.  405, 
country,  I  propose  the  farther  con-  ^7;  Ann. 
tinuance,  for  the  limited  period  of  Sf^c^^*** 
three  years,  of  the  income-tax.*** 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  contended  by  Mr. 
Baring:  **Sir  R.  Peel  originally  le. 

demanded  the  income-tax  for  three  Mr.  Barin^'a 
years  as  a  means  of  temporarily  re-  objection  to  it 
storing  the  revenue,  upon  the  promise  that  the 
tax,  when  this  had  been  effected,  was  to  be  re- 
moved; but  what  is  the  state  of  the  finances 
now?  On  the  face  of  his  own  estimate,  the 
income  in  the  ensuing  year,  if  you  deduct 
from  it  the  income-tax  and  the  Chinese  pay- 
ments, is  only  £47,900,000,  and  the  expendi- 
ture £49,700,000,  leaving  a  deficiency  on  the 
revenue,  as  it  stood  before  it  was  laid  on,  of 
£1,800,000.  This  is  a  circumstance  well  wor- 
thy of  consideration.  You  imposed  the  income^ 
tax  to  close  a  deficiency  and  compensate  a  large 
reduction  of  indirect  taxation,  and  after  a  trial 
of  three  years  in  a  period  of  profound  and  uni- 
versal peace,  and  when  the  public  revenues  dur- 
ing all  that  time  have  been  largely  benefited  by 
the  Chinese  payments,  the  income  has  not  re- 
covered itself,  and  but  for  that  tax  the  nation 
would  be  still  in  an  annual  deficiency  of  nearly 
£2,000,000.  Your  boasted  surplus'is  entirely 
made  up  of  the  income-tax ;  and,  markworthy 
circumstance,  the  effect  of  the  large  repeal  of  the 
indirect  taxes  made  three  years  ago  has  not 
been,  as  was  predicted,  to  restore  the  revenue  in 
other  quarters,  but  were  it  not  for  the  direct  in- 
come-tax the  Exchequer  would  still  btf  in  a  state 
of  lamentable  deficiency.  Sir  R.  Peel  has  cal- 
culated the  surplus,  even  with  the  income-tax 
kept  on,  at  only  £90,000 ;  and  that  excess,  small 
as  it  is,  rests  entirely  upon  the  supposition  of 
an  increased  consumption  which  was  by  no 
means  sure  of  being  realized.  We  are  told  that 
the  selection  of  articles  on  which  the  tax  is  to 
be  remitted  has  been  made  on  the  principle  of 
being  able  to  take  off  the  entire  income-tax  at 
the  end  of  three  more  years ;  but  in  proceeding 
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on  that  sapposition  it  is  much  to  be  ieared  he  is 
repeating  again  the  too  Bangnine  anticipationti 
of  'Prosperity  Robinson,*  who  took  oft*  taxes 
to  the  amount  of  three  or  fSour  millions,  expect- 
ing that  in  three  years  the  reyenne  wonld,  in 
consequence,  increase  five  millions. 

''llie  facts  by  no  means  warrant  these  ex- 
pectations. Nothing  is  so  fallacious 
Coaduded  ™  principle,  or  has  been  so  often  dis- 
proTed  in  practice,  as  the  assertion, 
now  so  often  repeated,  that  the  only  way  to  in- 
sure an  increase  of  the  revenue  is  to  lower  the 
duties.  The  contrary  has  been  decisively  estab- 
lished by  experience ;  scarcely  an  instance  is  to 
be  found  in  our  annals  of  a  considerable  remis- 
sion of  taxation  being  followed  by  such  an  in- 
crease of  consumption  as  compensated  the  loss 
to  the  revenue.  In  1816  the  revenue  was 
£71*900,000 ;  taxes  were  taken  oiTto  the  amount 
of  £17,500,000;  and  in  1819  the  revenue  was 
only  £52,155,000,  showing  a  difference  of 
£19,745,000;  and  proving  that  the  other 
bnnchea  of  the  revenue,  so  far  from  having 
improved  by  this  great  reduction  of  taxes,  had 
actually  faUen  off  In  the  next  three  years  by 
£3,000,000,  even  after  deducting  from  the  de- 
ficiency the  whole  amount  of  the  taxes  remitted. 
In  the  five  years  ending  in  1826  the  taxes  re- 
mitted were  £18^000,000,  and  the  revenue  was 
not  restored  by  about  £4,000,000.  In  the  three 
years  ending  in  1829  the  taxes  taken  off  were 
£9,600,000;  but  even  in  1889  the  revenue  had 
not  recovered  the  loss  by  £4,600,000.  Be- 
tween 1815  and  1880  the  taxes  taken  off  were 
£33,000,000;  and  the  loss  to  the  revenue  was 
£22,000,000.  In  the  face  of  these  facts,  so 
uniform  and  so  long  continued,  what  ground  is 
there  for  believing  that  the  effect  of  the  pres- 
ent remission  of  taxes  will  be  different,  or  that 
increased  consumption  will  now  for  the  first 
time  follow  diminished  duties?  It  is  too  evi- 
dent that  the  expectation  is  entirely  illusory; 
increased  consumption  will  never  compensate 
seriously-diminished  indirect  taxation,  and  if 
the  House  agrees  to  remit  the  duties  on  con- 
,  T^  1  rv-^  sumption  now  proposed  for  reduc- 
izzrii.  651,  ^o^  1^  ^  equivalent  to  consentmg 
954;  Aon.  *  forcver  to  what  he  has  himself  call- 
5^- ^8*5»-  ed  *  the  dire  scourge  of  direct  taxa- 
"•  ^'  tlon.» "' 

8o  enthrely  were  the  views  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  in  harmony  with  the 
The  bill  to  ideas  of  thegreat  majority  of  the  House 
evried  hr  a  that  the  bill  passed,  with  very  little 
hritmafoit-  opposition,  by  a  majority  of  208,  the 
'^  18.  numbersbeing263t655.  This  great 
majority  was  obtainedby  the  junction 
of  neaily  the  whole  Liberal  party  with  the  adher- 
ents of  the  Administration,  leaving  asmall  minor- 
ity of  decided  Protectionists  and  Radicals  alone 
in  opposition.  But  although  this  financial  project 
dius  excited  very  little  discussion,  and  was  carried 
by  so  large  a  majority,  yet  it  was  a  most  unfortu- 
nate step  in  the  financial  history  of  Great  Britain, 
and  was  the  first  decided  announcement  of  the 
3  PhrL  Dell.  ^^^  commercial  and  financial  sys- 
izxTii  6M;  tern  which  was  thereafter  for  a  con- 
^^  R^  sideraUe  period  to  govern  the  Leg- 
^***'  ^        islature  of  the  country. » 

Three  things  eminently  descriptive  of  the  vast 
aHeration  ia  the  ideas  of  men,  and  the  ruling 
prittciplet  of  statesmen,  are  particularly  worthy 


of  observation  in  this  debate  and  dedsion  of 
the  House.     The  first  is,  that  by  ig. 

common  consent  the  income-tax  Refleetionion 
was  now  continued  for  three  years  *****  meMute. 
longer,  when  not  only  had  all  the  circumstances 
stated  in  justification  of  its  first  imposition  ceased 
to  exist,  but  the  situation  of  the  nation  was  the 
reverse.  In  1842  the  news  had  just  been  re- 
ceived of  an  unparalleled  disaster  in  Afghanis- 
tan ;  an  expensive  war  was  raging  in  China ; 
and  Government  at  home  had  to  contend  with 
a  yawning  deficit,  yearly  increasing,  which  at 
length  had  reached  the  formidable  amount  of 
£8,500,000  a  year.  Now  the  disaster  in  Af- 
ghanistan had  been  effaced  bv  a  glorious  tri- 
umph ;  the  war  in  China  had  ceased,  and  its 
expenses  been  succeeded  by  a  large  tribute, 
which  had  considerably  tended  to' right  the  Brit- 
ish finances ;  profound  peace  prevailed  in  every 
part  of  the  world ;  and  so  far  from  a  deficit  of 
£8,500,000  a  year  existing,  there  was  a  surplus 
in  the  hands  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
of  exactly  that  amount.  Yet  the  income-tax 
was  renewed  without  any  abatement  I  The  sec- 
ond is,  that  the  large  surplus  which,  for  the  first 
time  since  1887,  the  public  finances  exhibited, 
was  applied,  not  to  the  redaction  of  the  income 
or  other  direct  taxes,  but  of  a  variety  of  indirect 
taxes,  considered  as  oppressive  to  the  springs  of 
industry,  or  as  entering  largely  into  the  price 
of  articles  of  general  consumption.  The  third 
was,  that  no  surplus  whatever  was  reserved  for 
the  liquidation  of  the  National  Debt,  the  inter- 
est being  provided  for,  and  no  more.  The 
times -were  far  distant  from  those  when  the 
House  of  Commons  pledged  itself,  by  solemn 
protestations  in  1819,  never  under  any  circum- 
stances to  suffer  the  Sinking  Fund  to  sink  be- 
low £5,000,000.  A  new  system  of  finance,  di- 
rectly opposed  to  the  former,  had  be^n  adopted, 
which  worked  as  great  a  change  in  our  national 
prospects  as  free  trade  did  in  our  commercial ; 
and  that  system  consisted  in  the  substitution  of 
direct  for  indirect  taxation,  and  the  entire  aban- 
donment of  the  Sinking  Fund. 

The  Sinking  Fund  had  been  so  long  ignored, 
in  consequence  of  its  almost  con-  so. 
stant  disappearance,  since  the  mon-  Caum  of  thtt 
etary  system  of  1819  was  intro-  K^»*  ch«ng». 
duced.  The  National  Debt,  which  in  1819  was 
£794,980,480,  in  1844  was  still  £771,069,858— 
showing  a  diminution  of  only  £28,000,000  in 
twenty-five  years.  In  the  twenty-two  years 
ending  with  1850,  the  sum  paid  off  was  only 
£16,547,000.^  The  nation  had/ be-  i  portei's 
come  accustomed  to  regard  the  re-  Progress  of 
duction  of  the  National  Debt  as,  prac-  NaUon,  483. 
tically  speaking,  an  impossibility;  and  there- 
fore it  was  not  surprising  that  the  entire  devo- 
tion of  the  surplus  to  the  reduction  of  taxation 
by  Sir  R.  Peel  excited  very  little  attention.  But 
it  is  not  so  apparent  how  they  so  quietly  sub- 
mitted, in  a  period  of  profound  peace  and  un- 
exampled prosperity,  to  a  substitution  of  a  heavy 
direct  for  a  comparatively  light  indirect  taxa- 
tion, and  the  reimposition  of  a  burden  against 
which  the  people  had  risen  as  one  man  at  th» 
close  of  the  French  war.  This  was  no  doubt,  in 
a  great  degree,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  in- 
come-tax, as  now  restored,  reached  incomes 
only  above  £150  a  year,  whereas  the  former 
came  down  to  £50,  and  the  nation  generally 
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had  no  objection  to  a  heavy  load  of  exclusive 
taxation  being  laid  on  a  body  of  proprietors  not 
numbering  in  all  two  hnndred  thousand  persons. 
Add  to  this,  that  the  mercantile  class,  taken  as 
a  body,  always  advocate  direct  in  preference  to 
indirect  taxation,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they 
can  easily  evade  it,  which  the  landholders  can 
not,  and  they  hope  that  the  diminution  of  indi- 
rect taxes  will  augment  their  sales  and  increase 
their  profits.  But  the  main  reason  why  at  this 
juncture  the  substitution  of  direct  for  indirect 
taxation  to  so  considerable  an  extent  was  not 
seriously  objected  to  was,  that  the  efiiect  of  the 
cheapening  system  introduced  in  1819,  and 
rigidly  carried  out  by  subsequent  Acts,  had  been 
to  occasion  so  great  a  fall  in  the  price  of  the 
articles  of  commerce,  and  the  consequent  in- 
comes of  the  persons  dealing  in  them,  that  a 
corresponding  diminution  in  the  final  burdens  at- 
taching to  them  had  become,  in  a  manner,  a  mat- 
ter of  necessity.  Thus  the  monetary  system  of 
Sir  R.  Peel  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  Sinking  Fund,  the  fearful  reduc- 
tion in  the  military  and  naval  armaments  of  the 
State,  the  abandonment  of  protection,  and  in- 
troduction of  free  trade  in  its  room,  and  the  re- 
impositiqn  of  the  income-tax,  as  a  permanent 
burden  upon  the  nation — effects  so  great  and 
momentous  as  amply  to  vindicate  the  promi- 
nent plaoe  assigned  to  that  system  among  the 
great  springs  of  social  change  in  those  islands  in 
Sie  first  halif  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
While  Great  Britain  was  thus  engaged  in  the 
21  prosecution  of  changes  consequent  on 
iDoraain  in  the  extension  of  the  currency  during 
Irish  agra-  the  influx  of  gold  under  the  Bank 
rian  crime.  Charter  Act,  and  the  effecte  of  the 
alterations  were  appearing  in  an  entire  change 
in  the  financial  and  commercial  policy  of  the 
State,  Lreland  was  fast  relapsing  iato  the  state 
of  savage  barbarism  from  which  it  had  been 
temporarily  extricated  by  the  influence  of  O'Con- 
nell  and  the  preaching  of  Father  Mathew.  Dur- 
ing the  influence  of  the  former  the  passions  of  the 
people  had  been  kept  enchained  as  by  the  arms 
of  a  mighty  enchanter,  in  order  to  hurl  them, 
like  the  force  of  a  well-disciplined  army,  with 
accumulated  force  against  the  Government.  Un- 
der the  enthusiasm  awakened  by  the  latter,  the 
funds,  which  hitherto  had  been  wasted  in  riot 
and  intoxication,  were  mainly  directed  to  the 
formation  and  support  of  a  fund  destined  to  ef- 
fect the  repeal  of  the  Union,  and  the  severance 
of  Ireland  from  the  dominion  of  Great  Britain. 
But  although  during  particular  moments  of 
fervor  such  political  or  religious  passions  may 
prevail  over  the  natural  wants  ana  instincts  of 
our  nature,  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  their 
exercising  any  lasting  sway  over  mankind.  The 
period  of  reaction  speedily  arrives,  and  when  it 
does,  the  effects  of  the  long  pent-up  passions, 
like  the  ravages  of  a  restrained  flood,  are  only 
the  greater  from  the  duration  of  the  previous  co- 
ercion. This  truth  wto  strikingly  evinced  in 
Ireland  at  this  period;  for  the  serious  crimes 
for  which  persons  wore  committed  in  1845  were 
only  16,696,  while  in  1846  they  had  risen  to 

« tt  ^    Mut   18,492,  and  in  1847,  when  the  fam- 
iPorter.ew.  .^^^  j^^  ^^^^^  ^  31.209.» 

Sir  B.  Peel  was  deeply  affected  by  the  ao- 
oonnts  which  reached  him  from  all  quarters  of 
the  increase  of  disorder  and  agrarian  crimes  in 


Ireland,  and  the  relaxation  of  the  strong  bond 
of  coercion  which  had  hitherto  been  22. 

thrown  on  the  passions  of  the  pco-  Grant  to  aeo- 
pie  by  the  influence  of  the  Roman  "*"  colleges. 
Catholic  clergy ;  and  he  thought  the  means  of 
restoring  order  could  only  be  found  in  raising 
the  character  and  extending  the  influence  of  the 
higher,  classes  of  the  Romish  clergy.  He  en- 
deavored, with  this  view,  to  extend  to  them,  and 
to  the  community  generally,  the  benefits  of  an 
improved  secular  and  religious  education.  Im- 
pressed with  these  ideas,  he  inserted  in  the 
Queen's  Speech  in  this  session  a  recommenda- 
tion to  the  Commons  to  consider  the  best  means 
of  extending  and  improving  academical  educa- 
tion in  Ireland ;  and  in  pursuance  of  this  sug- 
gestion. Sir  James  Graham  brought  in  a  bill  on 
9th  May  for  the  erection  of  three  colleges — one 
at  Belfast,  one  at  Cork,  and  one  in  Limerick — 
where^the  most  ample  means  were  to  be  afford- 
ed for  education  to  all  classes  and  all  sects  of 
religion.  There  were  to  be  no  theological  pro- 
fessors in  any  of  them,  the  object  being  to  afford 
the  means  of  secular  education  without  religious 
distinction ;  bnt  every  facility  was  to  be  given 
to  the  establishment  of  theological  chairs  by  vol- 
untary means  in  connection  with  the  colleges. 
It  could  not  be  said  that  this  establishment  was 
excessive  in  a  country  where  there  were  8,500,000 
inhabitants,  400,000  children  at  the  national 
schools,  and  as  yet  only  one  university — ^that  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.  The  grant  proposed, 
too,  was  very  moderate,  being  only  £100,000  to 
build  the  three  colleges,  and  £18,000  a  year  from 
the  Consolidated  Fund  to  keep  them  up.  The 
bill  passed,  accordingly,  by  a  majority  of  177  to 
26  in  the  Commons,  and  without  a  division  in 
the  Lords,  and  the  colleges  were  established. 
Sincere  but  vehement  partisans  on  both  sides, 
however,  violently  objected  to  the  absence  of  re- 
ligious teaching,  and  the  cry  of  *' godless  col- 
leges" resounded  alike  in  the  Protestant  and 
the  Catholic  ranks.  Yet,  however  much  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  circumstances  should  ever  occur 
which  render  it  necessary  to  separate  religious 
from  secular  education,  it  is  difiicult  to  see  what 
other  plan  could  have  been  followed  in  a  conn- 
try  so  distracted  by  theological  disputes,  that 
each  party  would  rather  see  their  children  igno- 
rant than  educated  by  their'  opponents ;  and  al- 
though the  new  colleges  have  not  been  1  Pari.  Deb. 
attended  with  all  the  success  which  Jxxz.  &ifi, 
was  anticipated  from  them,  their  prog-  ^^  i^^?* 
ress  has  been  respectable,  and  they  A„n.  ^^^ 
have  niidoubtedly  conferred  great  ben-  184&,  141, 
efits  on  the  community.^  ^^-* 

Another  measure,  framed  with  the  view  of 
elevating  the  character  of,  and  les-  ^ 
sening  &e  political  danger  arising  Enlarged 
from,  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  grant  to  May- 
was  brought  forward  in  this  session,  nooU^^^^^P-- 
which  excited  a  much  more  violent  opposition, 
and  is  still  the  sulyect  of  deep  regret  to  a  large 
and  influential  portion  of  the  oonunnnitf .  This 
was  an  Enlarged  grant  to  Maynooth  College, 
where  the  Catholic  clergy  were  educated  in  the 
principles  of  their  own  faith.  The  original  grant 
to  this  establishment  had  been  £9000  a  year ;  bnt 
this  was  found  to  be  altogether  inadequate  either 
to  its  necessities  or  the  numbers  of  persona  re- 
quiring education  there,  who,  being  almost  all 
in  the  very  humblest  ranks  of  Ufe,  were  unable 
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to  ccmtribtite  any  thing  to  the  expenses  of  the 
college.  To  remedy  this  defect,  and,  if  possible, 
derate  the  class  both  of  the  teachers  and  the 
pupils  at  the  seminary,  Sir  R.  Peel  proposed  to 
extend  the  Grovemment  grant  to  £26,380  a  year, 
to  make  provision  for  five  hundred  students,  and 
raise  the  professors*  salaries,  so  as  to  insnre  com- 
fort and  respectability  to  persons  holding  these 
sitnations.  As  might  have  been  expected,  this 
measore  excited  the  most  violent  opposition 
among  the  zealous  Protestants,  and  meetings 
were  held  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom  as  soon 
as  it  was  brought  forward,  in  which  it  was  de- 
nounced, in  the  most  unmeasured  terms,  as  a  di- 
rect encouragement  of  Popery,  superstition,  and 
treason,  both  to  the  State  and  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. The  Dissenters  over  the  whole  kingdom 
cordially  united  with  the  Bipiscopalians  in  resist- 
ing the  measure ;  and  in  some  of  the  most  vio- 
lent meetings  it  was  proposed  and  carried,  amidst 
loud  acclamations,  that  the  Prime  Minister 
should  be  impeached.  After  many  days  of  ani- 
mated and  protracted  debate,  however,  the  bill 
was  carried  in  the  Commons  by  a  majority  of 
133,  the  numbers  being  817  to  184.  In  the 
Lords,  it  excited  also  a  violent  debate,  but  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  IS?,''  the  numbers  be- 
ing 226  to  69.  A  protest  was  lodged  by  five 
bishops  and  three  lay  peers,  on  the  ground  that 
^^  the  bill  "provided  for  the  mainte- 
l^^lS*  T^^^^^  <3f  religious  error  and  opposi- 
140;  PwL  tion  to  the  B^ormation,  and  counte- 
Deb.  taczix  nanced  the  notion  that  religious  truth 
S^  wtoA  ^M  *  matter  of  indifference  to  the 
"^^  "^  State."^ 

By  this  bill  the  Roman  Catholics  gained  the 
24  great  advantage,  the  importance  of 

Reflections  on  which  was  not  at  first  perceived,  but 
*W«  measare,  ere  long  became  conspicuous,  which 
^a&iUUOun.  ^^  ^YisLt  the  maintenance  of  their 
educational  establishment,  on  a  liberal  scale, 
was  thrown  on  the  consolidated  fund,  and  there- 
by withdrawn  from  the  annual  votes  of  Parlia- 
ment; and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  na- 
tion gained  also,  at  least  in  point  of  tranquillity, 
by  having  a  subject  exciting  such  violent  pas- 
sions withdrawn  from  annual  discussion.  Never 
was  a  measure  introduced  with  better  intentions, 
or  more  in  harmony  with  the  principles  of  an 
enlightened  toleration,  and  yet  its  effects  have 
been  to  the  last  degree  disastrous ;  and  what  is 
very  remarkable,  chiefly  fh)m  its  defeating  the 
very  object  for  which  it  was  introduced.  This 
is  now  admitted  by  every  candid  observer  of  all 
parties,  religious  as  well  as  civil.  It  was  intend- 
ed to  elevate  the  condition  and  acquirements  of 
the  Catholic  clergy,  and  bring  them  more  into 
harmony  with  the  Government  of  the  State,  and 
it  has  had  just  the  opposite  effect ;  it  has  low- 
ered the  standard  both  of  their  education  and 
ideas,  and  rendered  them  more  than  ever  the 
irreooncilable  enemies  of  the  Protestant  Estab- 
liihment.  This  has  arisen  ftom  a  cause  which 
was  never  thought  of  by  either  the  advocates  or 
the  opponents  of  the  measure;  but  which,  when 
it  came  into  operation,  produced  decisive  effects, 
and  that  so  naturally,  that  the  only  astonishing 
tiling  is,  that  it  was  not  foreseen  and  predicted 
from  the  beginning. 

The  caoae  of  the  failure  is,  that  the  young 
priests  are  now  educated  at  home  instead  of 
abroad,  and  thereby  become  more  impregnated 
You  IV.— D 


than  ever  with  the  bigotry  and  riolent  feeling? 
which  centuries  of  dissension  have  en-  25. 
gendered  between  the  rival  Church-  Causes  of 
es  in  Ireland.  Before  Maynooth  was  ****■• 
established,  the  young  men  intended  for  the 
priesthood  were  all  sent  to  St.  Omar,  Salamanca, 
or  some  foreign  university ;  and  it  was  the  precise 
object  of  its  institution  to  put  a  stop  to  this,  be- 
cause it  was  thought  it  brought  the  clerical  youth 
imder  foreign  ecclesiastical  influence.  It  has 
prevented  £at  evil,  but  it  has  induced  a  much 
greater  ofte — ^namely,  the  bringing  them  under 
the  direct  control  of  a  body  much  inferior  in  ac- 
ouirement,  and  much  more  inflamed  in  passion, 
than  any  foreign  hierarchy — ^the  Romish  clergy 
of  Ireland.  Half  a  century  ago,  when  the  priests 
had  all  been  educated  at  a  foreign  seminary,  the 
Catholic  incumbent  of  a  parish  in  Ireland  was 
often  the  best  informed,  and  sometimes  the  most 
liberal  person  in  it.  It  would  be  no  easy  matter 
to  find  such  a. phenomenon  now.  Educated  at 
Maynooth,  instructed  by  its  local  teachers,  and 
contracted  in  their  ideas  and  information  to  the 
narrow  and  impassioned  field  of  Irish  contention, 
the  priests  have  become  less  informed,  and,  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  more  bigoted.  Liberal- 
ity, which  was  formerly  advancing  with  rapid 
strides  among  them,  has  been  almost  entirely 
blighted  by  this  calamitous  change,  and  Great 
Britain  has  found  to  its  cost  that  there  is  an  evil 
greater  than  that  of  the  priesthood  being  edu- 
cated at  a  foreign  scminaiy,  and  that  is,  being 
educated  at  their  own. 

A  m^ure  which  excited  much  less  attention 
at  the  time  than  these  fiercely  de-  ^e 
bated  Irish  questions,  but  was  at-  scotch  Poor- 
tended  with  unmitigated  blessings  in  Lav  Bill: 
the  end,  was  the  new  Poor-Law  ?*"*°'S®( 
Bill,  introduced  by  Lord  Advocate  **»«~»>J~'- 
M*Neill,*  for  Scotland,  which  passed  into  law 
in  this  session  of  Parliament.  Like  England, 
and  all  other  countries  which  embraced  the 
Protestant  faith,  Scotland  at  the  Reformation 
had  experienced  the  immense  evils  arising  from 
the  suppression  of  the  streams  of  charity  which 
in  former  days  had  flowed  fh>m  the  walls  of  the 
monastic  establishments.  Left  destitute  by  this 
calamitous  change,  in  the  midst  of  a  rude  and 
distracted  country,  the  poor  in  Scotland  were  re* 
duced  to  the  lowest  point  of  misery,  insomuch 
that  a  great  and  comprehensive  measure  for  their 
relief  was  in  a  manner  forced  upon  the  Legisla- 
ture. This  was  done  by  the  Act  1579,  c.  74, 
which,  nearly  contemporary  with  the  42d  of 
Elizabeth,  the  foundation  of  the  English  poor- 
laws,  and  brought  about  by  the  same  necessity, 
was  mainly  copied  from  the  English  statute,  and 
fully  imbued  with  its  humane  and  benevolent 
spirit.  By  this  Act,  the  poor,  the  sick,  the 
aged,  the  indigent,  the  impotent,  and  those  who 
have  not  wherewithal  to  maintain  themselves, 
were  declared  entitled  to  legal  relief;  and  the 
heritors  in  each  parish  were  ordered  to  meet  and 
assess  themselves  for  their  relief,  the  one  half  to 
be  laid  on  the  landlords,  and  the  other  on  the 
tenants. 

It  is  impossible  that  words  can -be  found  in- 
dicating a  more  humane  intention        27. 
thanthose  in  this  statute ;  but  unfor-  Causes  of 
tunately  the  whole  intentions  of  the  ***«  i*^  ^>«* 
Legislature  were  frustrated,  and  Scot-  *»g«^^«d> 


•  Not  the  l4ord  Juitioe-Cteneral— 1867. 
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land  was  left,  practically  speaking,  without  any 
system  of  parochial  relief  at  all,  in  consequence 
of  an  unfortunate  decision  of  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion in  regard  to  the  administration  of  it.  Re- 
peated statutes  and  royal  proclamations  had  en- 
joined the  sheriffs  and  justices  to  put  the  law 
into  full  execution ;  but  the  administration  of  it 
was  intrusted,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  herit- 
ors and  kirk-session,  or  church-wardens,  of  each 
parish,  who  formed  a  little  court  which  was  to 
sit  in  judgment  on  each  claim  for  relief  preferred 
against  the  parish.  Unhappily  the  ^ourt  of 
Session  took  up  the  idea  that  this  administra- 
tive body  constituted  a  court  of  law  in  the  legal 
sense  of  the  word,  and  therefore  that  their  de- 
cisions could  be  reviewed  only  in  the  Court  of 
Session.  Thus  were  the  sheriffs,  the  ordinary 
judges  of  the  counties,  ousted  of  their  jurisdic- 
tion in  this  matter;  and  as  a  decision  of  the 
Court  of  Session  could  not  be  obtained  in  less 
than  eighteen  months,  and  at  a  cost  of  at  least 
£60  or  £70,  the  review  of  that 'supreme  court 
was  of 'course,  in  the  case  of  paupers,  practically 
speaking,  out  of  the  question.  Thus  the  herit- 
ors and  kirk-session,  the  very  parties  who  were 
to  bear  the  assessment,  were  rendered  virtually 
judges  without  appeal  in  their  own  cause.  The 
result  was  that  which  ever  has  been  and  ever 
will  be  the  case  where  such  an  absurd  anomaly 
in  judicial  procedure  is  permitted :  they  decided 
almost  every  case  sutetontially  in  their  own 
favor.  They  did  not  absolutely  resist  all  claims 
for  parochial  relief,  but  they  doled  it  out  with 
so  sparing  a  hand  that,  practically  speaking,  it 
was  no  relief  at  all.  A  shilling  a  wdek  to  a 
widow  with  three  or  four  children  was  deemed 
an  ample  allowance,  and  in  most  places  even 
this  pittance  was  refused,  for  in  five-sixths  of 
the  parishes  of  Scotland,  though  thev  all  abound- 
ed with  paupers,  there  was  no  rate  levied  at  all. 
So  far  had  this  gone  that  it  was  universally 
thought  in  England,  and  even  believed  in  many 
Darts  of  Scotland  itself  that  there  were  no  poor- 
taws  to  the  north  of  the  Tweed. 
As  long  as  Scotland  was  a  purely  agricnltur- 
ofl  al  and  pastoral  country,  this  state  of 
The  evils  of  things  was  not  attended  with  the 
this  at  last  evils  which  might  have  been  antici- 
tS^^bi*"  P*t®d.  The  landlords  were  generally 
tolerable,     yggi^jg^i;.  the  collections  at  the  church 

doors  for  the  poor  were  tolerably  liberal ;  and  a 
strong  feeling  of  pride  existed  among  the  peas- 
antry to  endure  any  privations  rather  than  apply 
themselves,  or  allow  their  relations  to  apply,  for 
public  charity.  But  with  the  spread  of  manu- 
factures, the  increase  of  wealth,  and  the  rise  of 
great  towns,  this  auspicious  social  condition  of 
the  people  came  to  a  termination.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  poor  in  all  the  great  towns  were 
Irish,  who  were  far  from  their  relations  and 
utterly  destitute ;  and  the  habits  of  civilized  life 
and  frequent  migration  of  the  working  classes 
from  one  place  to  another,  rendered  them  al- 
most all  entirely  unknown  to  the  affluent  around 
them  when  overtaken  by  misfortune.  These 
evils,  which  had  been  long  felt  and  bemoaned 
by  the  humane,  though  stoutly  denied  bv  the 
selfish,  were  brought  to  a  climax  by  the  long- 
continued  distress  in  the  country  iix>m  1837  to 
1842,  during  which  the  poor  of  Scotla^id,  al- 
most entirely  unprovided  for,  underwent  miser- 
ies probably  unparalleled  in  any  Christian  land, 


for  they  had  the  evils  of  civilization  without  its 
advantages.  Fortunately  these  evils,  and  par- 
ticularly the  connection  of  continued  fever,  as 
well  as  other  epidemics,  with  the  condition  of 
the  poor  in  the  larger  towns,  at  length  attracted 
the  attention  of  some  members  of  the  medical 
profession ;  which  was  the  more  important,  as 
some  of  the  most  benevolent  members  both  of 
the  clerical  and  legal  professions,  trusting  too 
much  to  speculative  views  as  to  the  causes  of 
destitution,  and  less  conversant  with  the  reali- 
ties of  life  in  ^he  lowest  parts  of  our  large  towns, 
set  themselves  in  decided  opposition  to  any 
change  in  the  old  Scotch  system  of  merely 
voluntary  relief.*  On  the  other  hand,  a  variety 
of  facts  tended  to  prove,  that  in  a  complex  state 
of  society  the  system  of  voluntary  relief  is  never 
sufficient  to  meet  the  increase  of  destitution, 
which  the  varying  modes  of  human  existence, 
and  the  powers  of  procreation  granted  to  the 
human  species,  naturally  involve;  that  the  in- 
crease of  population,  instead  of  being  checked, 
as  Malthus  and  others  had  supposed,  by  the  in- 
crease of  sin  and  misery,  goes  on  in  an  increased 
ratio — under  any  circumstances  admitting  of 
human  existence — as  the  examples  of  Ireland 
and  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  too  surely  indi- 
cated, simply  by  reason  of  the  habitual  reckiess- 
ness  of  character^  and  absence  of  all  artificial 
wants,  in  i)eoplc  brought  up  in  a  state  of  extreme 
poverty ;  that  the  natural  result  of  this  state  of 
things  is  great  suffering,  and  sometimes  abso- 
lute destruction  of  great  part  of  such  popula- 
tions, by  famine  and  epidemic  diseases;  and 
that  this  result  is  always  to  be  apprehended 
when  the  richer  members  of  such  a  people  are 
accustomed  to  think  it  wisdom  and  charity  to 
withdraw  their  attention  from  such  sufferings, 
and  ^^pass  by  on  the  other  side;"  and  that  in 
such  a  state  of  society  the  only  security  which 
experience  has  shown  to  be  efi^ctual  for  apply- 
ing remedies  to  the  earlif  stage  of  such  evils,  is 
that  which  is  given  by  making  Christian  charitj 
a  part  and  parcel  of  the  law,  whereby  assistance 
may  be  claimed  by  those  whose  habits  will  other- 
wise inevitably  degenerate  into  recklessness  and 
profligacy,  and  systematic  inspection  may  be 
depended  on  for  counteracting  idleness  and 
imposture.  Fortunately  these  evils  attracted 
the  attention  of  one  who  had  the  heart  to  feel, 
the  courage  to  assist,  and  the  ability  to  carry 
through,  what  was  necessary  to  provide  a  reme- 
dy for  them.  Db.  Alison,  who  had  devoted 
benevolence  unbounded,  and  talents  of  no  ordi- 
nanr  kind,  to  the  alleviation  of  the  suffering; 
with  which  he  was  surrounded  in  the  city  of 
Edinburgh,  wrote  several  pamphlets,  portray- 
ing in  such  striking  and  such  truthful  colors  the 
destitute  condition  of  the  Scotch  poor,  that  it 
at  last  attracted  the  notice  of  Government.  A 
commission  was  issued,  which  took  evidence 
and  reported  in  favor  of  the  change,  and  a  bill 
was  introduced  by  the  Lord  Advocate,  found- 
ed on  its  recommendations,  which,  i  Ann.  Reg. 
after  encountering  great  opposition,  at  181B,  801, 
length  passed  into  a  law.  *^ 

By  this  bill  the  axe  was  so  far  laid  to  the  root 
of  the  evil,  as  that  irresponsible  administration 
of  the  poor-laws  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 

*  See  particularly  Dr.  Glialroers  and  the  Iat«  Lord 
PltmlUy.  See  Propomd  AUsrations  in  the  SooUisk  Foot- 
Lav  wnsidArtd  anieommsnted  on:  Edinburgh,  1810. 
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the  heritors  and  kirk-Bessions,  who  had  hitherto 
29.  conducted  it.  A  Board  of  Snper- 
FroTislonB  vision  was  appointed  at  Edinburgh, 
ofthi^bUi.  ^ith  the  able  and  accomplished  Ori- 
ental diplomatist,  Sib  John  McNeill,  at  its 
head,  to  superintend  generally  the  administra- 
tion of  the  poor  over  the  whole  country,  and  with 
power,  at  yery  little  expense,  to  fix  the  rate  of 
aliment  to  be  awarded  to  paupers.  A  power  was 
giren  to  the  sheriffs  to  review  the  decisions  of 
3ie  parochial  boards  in  admftting  or  refusing  to 
pat  applicants  on  the  roll,  and  to  decide  litigated 
points  between  parish  and  parish.  Parish  boards 
w^e  appointed  to  be  elected  by  the  rate-parers 
above  £5  a  year,  who  administered  the  wnole 
poor-laws  in  the  first  instance,  and  various  pro- 
risions  were  made  for  the  maintenance  of  luna- 
tics, the  education  of  pauper  children,  for  medi- 
cal attendance  to  the  poor,  and  buUding  poor- 
houses  in  large  cities.  So  far  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  were  admirable,  and  they  applied  a  rem- 
edy where  it  was  most  needed  in  taking  the  ir- 
responsible administration  of  the  poor-laws  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  heritors  and  kirk-sessions. 
But  in  one  essential  respect  it  contained  a  griev- 
ous defect,  which  has  been  severely  felt  since. 
It  said  nothing  as  to  the  able-bodied  poor,  prob- 
ably because,  by  a  solemn  decision  of  the  Court 
of  Session  in  1804,  it  had  been  determined  that 

» Pollock  VL  ^^®  P^^^  "^^®  ^  work,  but  unable  by 
DarUng^  their  labor  to  cam  a  subsistence,  from 
Nov.  19,  high  prices,  were  entitled  to  relief.^ 
1804.  gad  this  precedent  been  followed,  it 

would  all  have  been  well ;  but  unfortunately,  a 
few  years  after  the  new  Act  had  passed,  the 
Court  of  Session,  having  the  English  poor-laws 
and  the  French  ateliers  naiionaux  before  their 
eyes,  reversed  their  former  decision,  and  held 
by  a  nuyority*  that  the  able-bodied  poor  had  no 
claim  on  the  parish  funds ;  and  this  decision  was 
affirmed  by  Lord  lYuro  in  the  House  of  Peers. 
The  effect  of  this  decision  has  been  to  establish 
a  most  painful  and  undeserved  distinction  be- 
tween the  situation  of  the  poor  in  EngUmd,  and 
Ireland,  and  Scotland ;  for  while  in  the  two  for- 
mer countries  the  able-bodied  are  entitled  to  re« 
lief  when  out  of  work,  in  the  latter  they  have  no 
such  right.  No  wcvds  can  exaggerate  the  dis- 
astrous effects  of  this  state  of  thmgs,  in  a  coun- 
try where  so  large  a  portion  of  the  working  class- 
es are  often  thrown  out  of  employment  from  the 
effect  of  commercial  or  monetary  crises,  and 
the  str^es  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  which 
lender  destitute  thousands  not  concerned  in 
them,  bat  dependent  on  the  combined  work- 
men. A  striking  example  of  this  occurred 
within  three  years  of  the  passing  of  the  Scotch 
a  Thomton  Poor-Law  Act ;  for  in  the  year  1847, 
CL  liDdcay,  while  in  England  1,626,201  poor 
FelinwzyST,  were  relieved,  of  whom  666,838 
i^'  '^^  '^ere  able-bodied,  and  in  Ireland 
M^hSr^  above  900,000,  in  Glasgow  and  its 
i8S2;  Per-  immediate  vicinity  above  130,000 
lODAiknowi-  poQj.  ^Q^  QQt  of  employment,  in- 
cluding the  families  of  the  laborers, 
without  any  claim  whatever  on  the 
funds  of  public  charity. 'f 

•  Jjord  Jettrey,  Ltrd  Robertson,  and  Lord  Pnllerton, 
were  in  the  minority. 

t  Tbe  statute  law  of  Scotland  seems  to  be  nowise 
dttfveable  with  this  anomalous  and  most  distressing 
ikatR  of  things,  for  it  has  declared  the  right  of  able-bod- 


edge;  Por- 
ter, 94;  Ann. 
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If  ever  the  necessity  and  expedience  of  any 
legislative   change  was   decisively 
demonstrated  by  experience,  it  is  proofSbtded 
this  great  alteration  in  the  paro-  byezperlenee 
chial  law  of  Scotland.     Since  the  of  the  good  ef- 
new  law  came  into  operation  in  j®^ -by  the 
1846,  the  poor  relieved  have,  on 
an  average,  been  from  80,000  to  100,000,  being 
about  1  in  27  of  the  population,  and  the  cost 
of  their  jnaintenance  has  gradually  risen  from 
about  £300,000  to  about  £600,000  a  year,  be- 
ing at  last  about  a  tenth,  or  2«.  in  the«pound, 
on  the  rental  of  the  country.     Every  person  at 

ied  poor  to  relief  if  destitute,  as  well  as  the  aged,  sick, 
and  impotent,  in  as  express  terms  as  words  can  do,  by 
the  rulhiK  Act  on  the  subject,  which  was  nearly  contem- 
porary with  the  42d  Elizabeth,  which  established  the 
Ebglifh  poor-laws,  the  Act  1579,  c  74,  entitled  "For 
pnnishment  of  the  atrona  and  idle  beggsn,  and  relief  of 
the  poor  and  impotent*'  The  lists  dhnected  to  be  made 
np  mr  sustentation  are,  **  all  i^ed  poor,  impotent,  and 
decayed  persons  bom  within  the  pariBh,  or  haying  their 
most  common  resort  there  in  the  last  seren  years,  and 
who  of  necessity  must  live  by  alms.**  The  Justices  are 
to  inquire  if  they  be  diseased  or  whoU  and  able  in  body^ 
and  thereupon  to  consider  what  their  needful  auaterUa- 
Hon  TMUt  amount  to,  and  to  tax  or  stent  the  whole  in- 
habitants of  the  parish  according  to  their  means  and 
substance  therefor.  And  it  directs  that  if  the  aged  and 
impotent  persons  not  being  so  lame,  diseased,  or  impo- 
tent, bnt  that  they  may  work  at  some  manner  of  work, 
shall  by  the  oyerseera  in  any  parish  6e  appointed  to  work. 


and  rerase  the  same,  "  he  shall  be  put  in  the  stocks.'* 
Again,  the  Act  1692,  c.  272,  ordains  **  that  strong  beggars 
and  their  bairns  be  employed  in  common  work  during 
their  U/etimeay  and  the  power  thereof  ia  granted  to  the 
particular  session  of  the  kirk.**  Again,  the  Act  1663,  c. 
16,  anthoriaea  all  persons  having  set  up  manufactories 
to  apprehend  vagabonds  who  shaU  be  found  begging,  or 
who,  being  masterless  and  out  of  employment,  have  not 
wherewi&al  to  maintain  themselves  by  their  own  means 
or  work,  and  to  emjploy  them  for  their  service  as  they 
shall  see  fit ;  **  and  it  enacts  that  the  parishes  where  they 
have  haunted  three  years  immediately  preceding  their 
being  so  apprehended,  and  who  are  thereby  relieved  of 
the  burden  of  them,*^  shell  pay  to  the  persons  employing 
them  2s.  Scots  a  day.  And  in  a  proclamation  of  the 
Privy  Council,  dated  11th  August,  1692,  it  is  ordained 
that  "if  any  of  the  poor  are  abu  to  work,  the  heritors  of 
the  parish  are  requxred  to  put  them  to  toorJb  aooordiog  to 
their  capacities,  furnishing  them  with  meat  and  clothe^ 
and  if  any  child  under  fifteen  be  found  begging,  any  peP 
son  who  shall  take  him  before  the  heritors  and  dders, 
and  engage  to  educate  him  to  trade  or  work,  the  said  child 
shall  1m  obliged  to  serve  such  person  for  meat  and  clothes 
until  he  pass  his  thirtieth  year.**  In  confonnity  with 
these  enactments,  the  Court  of  Session  solemnly  decided, 
in  the  case  of  Darling  «.  Heriton  of  Dunse,  1901  Novem- 
ber, ISOi,  that  an  able-bodied  man,  capable  of  working 
and  actually  employed,  but  unable,  from  the  high  price 
of  provision,  to  earn  a  livelihood,  has  a  legal  claim  to 
parochial  relief.  This  decision  was  held  to  fix  the  law 
to  the  efiSect  that  the  able-bodied  poor  unable  to  earn  a 
subsistence  had  a  legal  claim  for  relief;  and  so  the  law 
is  laid  down  by  Baron  Hume,  the  highest  legal  authority 
in  Scotland  in  recent  times.  The  law,  accordingly,  was 
so  applied  by  the  Sheriff  of  Lanarkshire  in  1848,  when 
in  that  ooonty  89,000  able-bodied  poor  were  thrown  out 
of  employment,  and,  with  their  families,  at  least  90,000 
more,  were  In  a  state  of  starvation.  The  Court  of  Ses- 
sion, however,  reversed  this  judgment  by  a  majority, 
holding  that  the  able-bodied  poor,  by  the  Scotch  law, 
have  no  elslm  for  relief  either  for  themselves  or  their  de- 
pendent diildren,  though  the  parochial  boards,  if  they 
think  fit,  are  entitled  to  give  such  relief  in  these  cases. 
On  this  decision  Mr.  NicboU,  the  able  administrator  of 
the  English  and  Irish  poor-law,  observes:  "  To  maintain 
the  exclusion  of  able-bodied.persons  ftom  legal  relief  in 
cases  like  those  of  Paisley,  is  practically  to  withhold  it 
from  the  meat  distreeeed,  who  nevertheless  i  ^,y^  ^ 
must  be  supported  in  aome  way.  May  we  M'WUiUm, 
not  ask,  therefore,  whether  provision  ouglit  Feb.  <T,  1849; 
not  to  be  made  for  doing  that  with  equity,  •°?7°<™: 
and  which  will  otherwise  be  done  inequita-  ^  Vib  ft 
bly  and  with  disorder— whether  relief  should  i^i,  both  af- 
not  be  provided  promptly,  efficiently,  and  finned  on  •!>• 
fairly,  rather  than  tardily  and  inefficiently  f »  JrtjS*' 
— Nioholl'b  Scotch  Poor-Law,  p.  184.  '"» *** 
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all  aoqnainted  with  the  state  of  Scotland  and 
the  dispositions  of  its  inhabitants  must  be  aware 
that  this  large  number  of  persons  has  been  re- 
lieved, and  these  unwonted  sums  expended,,  in 
spite  of  the  most  rigid  economy  on  the  part  of 
the  patochial  boards  in  the  administration  of 
the  poors*  funds,  and  the  utmost  efforts  to  resist 
any  increase  in  the  expenditure.  The  increase 
arose  entirely  from  the  absolute  necessity  for 
parochial  .relief  which  inyariably  arises  in  ev- 
ery country  when  it  reaches  a  certain  stage  in 
civilization  and  manufacturing  industry.  It  is 
painful  to  think  that  it  was  so  long  and  unnec- 
essarily delayed.* 
Two  questions  which  strongly  excited  party 
81.  spirit,  but  were  of  little  consequence 
Charge  in  a  general  point  of  view,  came  be.- 
J*^°'b^**^  fore  Parliament  during  the  preceding 
ofopeni^  Session.  The  first  of  these  was  a 
letters.  charge  brought  against  Sir  James 
Jane,  1844  Graham,  as  Home  Secretary,  of  hav- 
ing, for  State  purposes,  ordered  some  letters 
posted  by  two  foreign  refugees  and  from  two 
English  Chartists,  to  be  opened.  The  charge, 
which  was  of  a  kind  violently  to  agitate  the 
public  mind,  was  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Thom- 
as Duncombe  on  the  14th  June,  and  Sir  James 
wisely  consented  to  the  matter  being  referred  to 
a  select  committee.  In  the  interval  between 
the  question  being  mooted  and  the  report  of  the 
committee,  the  utmost  efforts  were  made  by  the 
Whig-Radical  press  to  excite  the  public  mind 
on  the  subject,  and  the  clamor  from  one  end  of 


the  kingdom  to  the  other  soon  became  excessive. 
Every  one  feared  that  his  private  correspond- 
ence would  be  looked  into  by  the  prying  ^and 
inquisitive  Post-office  officials.  But  the  report 
of  the  committee  soon  put  an  end  to  this  clam- 
or. From  it  it  appeared  that,  so  far  from  being 
illegal,  the  opening  of  letters  by  authority  of 
Government  was  expressly  authorized  in  the 
Acts  establishing  the  Post-office ;  that  this  pow- 
er had  been  since  repeatedly  confirmed,  espe- 
cially at  the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria ;  that 
it  had  been  exercised  often  by  Whig  Minjstere, 
and  especially  Mr.  Fox,  in  1782;  that  from 
1799  to  1844  the  warrants  for  opening  letters 
had  been  on  an  average  onbf  eight  in  the  year ; 
and  that  the  power  thus  legally  conferred  and 
sparingly  exercised  was  essential  to  the  safety 
of  the  State,  and  the  preventing  foreign  or  do- 
mestic conspiracies.  This  report  effectually 
calmed  the  public  mind  and  silenced  the  Radical 
press ;  and  the  public  satisfaction  was  increased 
by  a  statement  of  the  Duke  of  Wei-  iparLDeb 
lington  in  the  House  of  Peers,  that  1844,  ixxv. 
there  was  no  foundation  for  the  re-  JJ^^^ 
port  that  the  thing  had  been  done  8ia;'Ann.' 
at  the  instigation  of  a  foreign  pow-  ^^  1844^ 

Qf^i  220,  22Sl 

Connected  with  this  was  another  subject,  also 
disposed  of  in  the  same  session  of  Par-       ss. 
liament.     The  Alien  Act  had  been  The  Allen 
littie  more  than  a  dead  letter  for  a  ^*^*- 
number  of  years,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  its 
containing  no  provision  compelling  foreigners  to 
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Tmxi. 

NUMBBX  OF  POOK. 

RagbteMd 

Poor  MllsTMl. 

RogUtonNl 
Poor  ftt  Date. 

Casual  Poor 
ralioved  dor- 
inSthoYear. 

Noubor  of 

Poor  rofoMd 

BolUf. 

Namb«r  of 

■aehPoorra- 

lierod  nader 

ordarof 

SharUr. 

Number  of  Poor 
ramoTed  to  Bn- 
gland  or  Ireland, 
or  to  otliar  Par- 
bhea. 

Namber  of 

Insane  or 

Fatttooa 

Poor. 

NunberofOr- 

phaaa  orda- 

sorted  ChU. 

drsB. 

1846...... 

1847 

1848 

b1849 

■i860 

1851 

1862 

1853 

1854 

•  ■  •  * 

85,971 

100,961 

106,434 

f     101,454 

w,7n 

99,637 

99,609 

108,n7 

6J,43^ 
74,161 
77,730 
82,857 
79,031 
76,906 
75,111 
75,437 
78,920 

26,894 
60,399 
126,634 
96,636 
63,070 
42,093 
46,031 
49,663 
34,951 

•  a   •  • 

6,841 
8,577 
15,895 
14,235 
9,264 
7,627 
7,046 
6,473 

a  •  •  • 

566 
766 

768 
604 
406 
899 
868 
294 

a  •  a  • 

8,453 
18,733 
9,896 
&S06 
6,103 
5,263 
2,416 
8,066 

t  •  •  • 

2945 
8480 
8574 
3421 
8520 
3634 
8787 
8808 

4794 
6121 
T460 
7969 
7643 
7681 
8838 
Q280 

1855...... 

1866 

100,650 
99,863 

79,887 
79,978 

42,863 
38,020 

6,757 
6,603 

241 
266 

2,163 
1,893 

4892 
4487 

8965 
8620      1 

increase.. 
Decreua . 

•  ■  •  • 

1,197 

86 

•  •  •  • 

*  •  ■  • 

4,843 

•  •  ■  • 

4 

16 

•  ■  •  • 

466 

195 

•  e  •  • 

835      I 

Y«Bn. 

EzpaiiMTiT«a. 

Poor  on  RoU. 

Camal  Poor. 

M«dioaia». 
llaf. 

Haoafomont 

Lav 
Bzpenaat. 

BitUdiBs& 

Sanitary 
Meaenree. 

TotaL        { 

1846 

1847 

184S 

1849 

1850 

1851 

1852 

1868 

1854. 

£246,548 
836,515 
401,880 
417,468 
414,680 
404,218 
401,954 
411,186 
428,708 

^4,683 
86,840 
63,884 
51,470 
81,666 
26,917 
25,986 
24,114 
24,886 

£4,065 
12,879 
86,389 
83,010 
26,674 
20,811 
21,436 
21,787 
27,874 

£17,464 
48,158 
42,339 
51,804 
60,881 
52,009 
51,744 
02,362 
66,068 

£2,646 

6,022 

6,719 

8,619 

10,660 

10,872 

13,266 

18,03B 

9,780 

**      a  a  •  • 
•  •   •  • 

10,971 
14,776 
42,814 
21,576 
21,186 
21,644 
25,860 

^     •  a   a  a 
•  a  «  ■ 

a  a  •  • 
a    a    a  • 

4334 

1088 

393 

632 

6260 

£295,282 
483,916 
544,834 
5n,044 
681,653 
684,943 
636,868 
644,552 
678,988 

1866 

1856 

461,243 
406,689 

27,866 
22,188 

27,166 
24,008 

58,767 
61,462 

10,290 

8,474 

20,605 
24,847 

6355 
1676 

611,784 
629,848 

Incraaaa . . 
j    Decrease, 

26,446 
.... 

9                   •    •    •    • 

^l67 

.... 
8,163 

2,694 

■  •  •  ■ 

•  •  •  • 

1,815 

4,242 

•  a  •  • 

4il77 

17,663 

•  a  •  • 

■Scoteh  Poor-Law  OommiBsiimera*  Report,  1856,  Juiuarjr,  1867.— It  la  a  earioas  and  apparently  unaccountable  dr- 
cumatanee  how  much  more  expensive  the  cost  of  criminal  prisoners  is  than  that  of  innocent  panpers.  The  coat  of 
the  Scotch  panpera,  from  the  above  Tables,  is  from  £5  to  £6  a  head :  and  the  English  is  Just  the  same,  the  poor.rate 
being  from  £5,006,000  to  £6,000,000  for  the  maintenance  of  900,000  to  1,000,000  paupers  But  the  aTorage  coat  of 
MJ^ntainlng  a  criminal  prisoner  in  Scotland  is  £16  16&,  deducting  his  earnings;  and  In  Millbank  Penitentiary  it  !■ 
£47,  also  deducting  earnings.  It  Is  tme,  the  prisoners  for  crimes  are  fed  up  in  a  wav  to  which  the  paupers  are 
strangers,  for  while  the  innocent  pauper  gets  88  ounces  of  solid  nourishment  in  a  week,  we  committed  thief  gets  60, 
the  conyicted  thief  96,  and  the  transported  thief  160 1  This  extraordinary  fact  is  brought  out  in  the  very  able  and 
interesting  reports  of  Mr.  Channing  on  the  EngliAh  Poor-Laws  for  1839,  p.  179. 
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rt^lster  their  names,  and  of  the  number  in  con- 
sequence who  ayoided  doing  so.  In  1842,  oat 
of  11,600  foreigners  known  officially  to  have 
landed,  only  6084  were  registered ;  out  of  794 
landed  at  Hull  in  that  year,  only  one  was  reg- 
istered; out  of  1174  at  Southampton,  not  one. 
In  these  circumstances,  it  was,  apparently  not 
withont  reason,  thought  that  the  time  had  ar- 
rired  when  the  restrictions  on  aliens  might  be 
altogether  removed.  A  bill  to  this  effect  was 
accordingly  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Hutt,  from 
the  laberal  benches,  which  enabled  all  foreign- 
ers at  a  trifling  cost  to  obtain  letters  of  natural- 
ization conferring  upon  them  all  the  privileges 
of  British  subjects,  except  those  of  sitting  in  the 
Privy  Council  or  in  either  Houfe  of  Parliament. 
So  completely  had  the  feeling  against  foreigners 
expired  in  Great  Britain,  and  so  thoroughly 
was  the  Continent  thought  to  be  pacified,  that 
this  impcMtant  relaxation  of  former  policy  ex- 
cited yery  little  attention,  and  was  scarcely  no- 
ticed even  in  the  public  newspapers.  And  yet 
the  world  was  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution  of 
1848^  the  almost  entirely  bouleversement^  of  the 
1  Ann.  Keg.  Continent,  and  the  Chartist  insurrec- 
18M,'27;  tion  in  Great  Britain! — so  widely 
Y^\  ^S'  <^crG^*  ^  sometimes  the  under-cur- 
s£^^9aei^  ^^^  flowing  in  human  affairs  from 
tasorriM4,  what  appears  and  attracts  the  atten- 
T2$:  Mart  tion  of  the  Legislature  on  the  sur- 
"-«»•  face.» 
During  the  whole  of  1844  and  1845,  the  ef- 
^  forts  of  the  Anti-Com-Law  League 
ingress  of  ^  ^^^V  ^i^®  agitation  in  the  country 
the  Anti-  on  the  subject  of  the  import  duties  on 
ton-Law  grain  were  incessant,  and  attended 
^"^^^  with  the  most  important  effects.  It 
is  true,  a  great  part  of  the  facts  to  which  they 
had  formerly  so  triumphantly  referred  in  sup- 
port of  their  argument  had  now  slipped  from 
their  grasp.  It  was  now  evident  that  the  high 
prices  of  grain  from  1838  to  1842  had  been  ow- 
ing to  a  succession  of  bad  harvests,  and  that 
there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  that  in  ordinary 
seasons  the  nation  could  not,  within  its  own 
bounds,  supply  itself  with  food.  The  harvest  in 
this  year  was.  not  particularly  good,  and  the 
importation  of  wheat  was  only  313^000  quarters^ 
and  yet  its  price  was  only  45«.  the  quarter.  But 
though  deprived  of  the  powerful  argument  for  a 
firee  importation  of  grain  arising  from  high  pri- 
ces, the  Anti-Com-Law  League  found  a  full 
compensation  for  its  loss  in  the  general  prosper- 
ity of  the  nation,  and  the  embarrassments  in 
which,  £rom  low  prices,  the  agricultural  interest 
wss  iBLTohred.  Their  lecturers  and  itinerant 
orators,  many  of  whom  were  men  of  great  abil- 
ity skillfully  turned  this  state  of  things  to  their 
own  advantage.  They  represented  the  general 
welfare  of  the  nation,  and  the  high  wages  of  la- 
bor, as  the  result  of  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  free  trade  to  all  other  interests ;  the 
depressed  oondition  of  the  agriculturists,  to  the 
retention  of  protection  on  thek  own.  The  farm- 
en  were  ey«ry  where  told  that  the  low  prices 
were.oirtJi^  to  tlie  Com^Laws^  and  could  only  be 
obviated  by  their  removal ;  and,  strange  to  say, 
this  argument  obtained  very  general  credit.  So 
far  was  the  movement  carried,  that  Mr.  Cob- 
den,  toward  the  close  of  the  session,  himself 
moyed  for  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  causes 
of  agricultural  distress,  which  was  only  defeated 


by  a  majori^  of  92  in  a  House  of  334. .   It  was 
distinctly  proved  by  the  Consecvative  members 
from  every  part  of  England  that  the  distress 
among  the  farmers  from  low  prices  was  not  light 
and  partial,  but  general  and  severe^  j  p^.  -^^ 
a  stat«  of  things  which  the  more  re-  izxvUi.  818* 
fleeting  among  them  ascribed  to  Sir  B.  881;  Ann. 
Peel's  new  sliding-scale  affording  no  ^^io^**^» 
adequateprotectiontoruralindustry.^  <»,  o9. 

So  general  had  distress  now  become  among 
the  agricultural  interest,  that  Mr.  Cob-  ^^ 
den  said,  in  his  opening  speech  on  this  Diviaion 
debate,  that  one  half  cf  the  farmers  in  on  Mr. 
England  wore  in  a  state  of  insolvency,  ^^ies*« 
and  the  other  half  paying  their  rents  "®"°°' 
out  of  their  capital — assertions  which  were  not 
contradicted  from  either  side  of  the  House.  A 
few  nights  after  his  motion  had  been  disposed 
of,  Mr.  Miles,  a  Protectionist,  moved  that  the 
surplus  of  the  revenue  should  be  applied  to  the 
relief  of  the  agricultural  interest,  now  beyond 
all  question  the  most  suffering  in  the  commu- 
nity. The  motion  was  negatived  by  a  majority 
of  213  to  78 ;  but  in  the  course  of  the  debate 
some  observations  fell  from  both  sides,  which 
showed  not  obscurely  the  changes  which  were 
approaching.  Sir  James  Graham,  on  the  part 
of  Government,  said,  **  So  far  from  being  sorry 
that  a  progressive  increase  of  importation  has 
occurred,  I  consider  it  eminently  advantaaeous ; 
for,  with  the  rapid  increase  of  our  population, 
many  years  will  not  pass  away  before  we  are  in 
want  of  food,  if  we  persist  in  refusing  admission 
to  foreign  com."  And  Mr.  Disraeli  said  on 
the  part  of  the  Protectionists :  **  Protection  ap- 
pears to-be  in  about  the  same  condition  that 
Protestantism  was  in  1828.  The  country  will 
draw  its  moral.  For  my  part,  if  we  are  to  have 
free  trade,  I,  who  honor  genius,  prefer  that  such 
measures  should  be  proposed  by  the  honorable 
member  for  Stockport  (Mr.  Cobden),  rather 
than  by  one  who,  by  skillful  parliamentary 
measures,  has  tampered  with  the  generous  con- 
fidence of  a  great  people  and  a  great  party. 
For  myself,  I  care  not  what  may  be  the  result. 
Dissolve,  if  you  please,  the  Parliament  you  have 
betrayed,  and  appeal  to  the  people,  who,  I  be- 
lieve, mistrust  you.  For  me  there  ,  p^j  j^^^^ 
remains  this  at  least — the  opportu-  ixzvllL  986, 
nity  of  expressing  thus  publicly  my  1028;  Ann.* 
belief  that  a  Conservative  Govern-  l?^j^®^ 
ment  is  an  organized  hjrpocrisy."*   .      ' 

These  words  on  the  part  of  the  two  leaders  of 
the  Free  Trade  and  Protection  par- 
ties  sufficiently  indicated  to  what  Farther  divi. 
crisis  the  country  was  approaching  bIoob  on  th« 
— what  the  one  party  intended,  and  Corn-Law^ 
what  the  other  apprehended.     So  SeSSm. 
evident  had  this  become,  that  to- 
ward the  close  of  the  session  nothing  else  was 
debated  in  the  House  of  Commons  but  the  Corn- 
Laws  ;  and  the  declining  majority  for  Protection 
showed  that  the  waverers  were  beginning  to 
seek  their  own  advantage  in  anticipating  what 
they  saw  was  to  become  ere  long  the  measures 
of  Government.     On  June  3,  Mr.  Ward  .^^  . 
moved  for  a  committee  to  inquire  into     ""® 
the  situation  and  burdens  of  the  landed  intei'est, 
which  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of.  73,  the 
numbers  being  182  to  109.     Mr.  Yilliers,  on 
the  10th,  brought  forward  his  annual  .^ 

motion  on  the  subject  of  the  Corn-Laws, 
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and  it  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  132,  the 
liombers  being  254  to  122.  But  on  a  motion  by 
„  2A  Lord  John  Rossell  to  go  into  a  commit- 
*^  '  tee  on  the  state  of  the  laboring  classes, 
with  a  view  to  the  repeal  of  the  Corn-Laws,  the 
majority  was  only  78,  the  numbers  being  182  to 
104.  In  the  course  of  this  debate.  Sir  James 
Graham  dwelt  strongly  on  the  great  fall  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  price  of  all  the  chief  arti- 
cles of  consumption  since  the  new  tariff  came 
into  operation ;  and  Lord  John  RusseU  declared 
he  would  not  now  propose  a  fixed  duty  of  88,  a 
quarter  on  wheat,  but  if  called  upon  to  say  what 
it  should  be  he  would  fix  on  4«.,  5«.,  or  6s,* 
It  was  erident  from  these  statements  that  the 
Corn-Laws  were' doomed,  and  that  it  was  only 
a  question  of  time  when  they  should  be  struck 
altogether  from  the  statute-book.    The  session 

closed  on  the  ^h  August  with  a 
1846^79**^*  Qween*s  speech,  in  which  her  Majes- 
218;  Pari,  ty  declared  the  "cordial  assent"  she 
Deb.  bcxx.  had  given  "to  the  bills  presented  for 
SzzL  ^    remitting  the  duties  on  many  articles 

of  import."* 
In  truth,  the  state  of  the  country,  induced  by 
3^         the  previous  policy  of  Government, 
The  change   and  the  long  adoption  of  the  cheap- 
bad  become    ening  system,  had  rendered  the  ex- 

bte^from  the  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  principles  of  free 
Monetary  trade  to  the  commerce  of  grain  a 
and  Free-  matter  of  necessity.  Prices  of  all 
trade  ays-  jIjq  articles  of  commerce  and  produc- 
"**'  tion  having  been  reduced  fully  50  per 

cent,  by  the  monetary  system,  and  at  least  15 
per  cent,  more  by  the  reduced  tariff.  It  had  be- 
come impossible  to  maintain  a  system  of  heavy 
duties  on  the  import  of  grain.  When  the  prices 
of  all  articles  of  produce — ^that  is,  the  remuner- 
ation of.  every  species  of  industry  —  had  been 
lowered  a^ve  60  per  cent,  by  the  measures  of 
th3  Legblature,  it  became  indispensable  to  lower, 
in  some  degree  at  least,  the  cost  of  the  food  on 
which  the  working  classes  were  to  subsist.  The 
Protectionists  were  quite  right  in  imputing  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn-Laws  to  Sir  R.  Peel,  but  they 
erred  in  their  opinion  as  to  the  time  and  the 
measure  which  induced  the  necessity  that  led 
to  that  repeal.  It  was  in  1819  that  the  policy 
was  inaugurated,  which  could  not  fail  in  the 
end^  to  remove  all  restrictions  on  the  import  of 
grain ;  it  was  by  unanimous  votes  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  including  the  whole  Protectionists 
themselves,  upholding  the  monetary  system, 
that  free  trade  was  in  reality  established  as 
the  policy  of  the  country.  When  Sir  R.  Peel 
introduced  his  tariffs  in  1842  and  1845,  so  ma- 
terially lowering  the  import  duties,  he  only 
yielded  to  the  necessity  which  he  had  intro- 
duced, and  Parliament  had  so  unanimously  ap- 
proved. In  proposing  to  the  Legislature  the  en- 
tire repeal  of  the  Corn-Laws,  he  did  not  adopt  a 
new  policy ;  he  only  gave  way  to  the  necessary 

*  FaLI.  1M  TBS  PbXOB  of  TDX  CHIKF  AbTXCLXS  or  CON- 

suMPnoM,  AS  uFxamsD  to  bt  Sib  Jamxs  Gxaham. 

Wheat  had  fallen  from  64«.  in  1841  to  Ma.  per  quarter. 

Beef. from  7W.  to  bkd.  per  lb. 

Mutton "     Id.    "  64 

Sugar , "     7<t    "  M. 

Cofsee "     2t.     "  ]«.  4d 

Tea*. "     69.     "  4«. 

Cnrranta .....!!..     "     Od    "64 

Candles «^     74    (^  64 
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consequences  of  their  own  acts.  Sooner  or  later, 
free  trade  in  grain  must  have  followed  the  con- 
traction of  the  currency  and  free  trade  in  other 
things.  Some  time  might  have  elapsed  before 
the  change,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  be- 
came unavoidable,  but  meanwhile  the  hand  of 
fate  was  on  the  curtain.  Providence,  in  pity  to 
human  infatuation,  was  about  to  interpose  visi- 
bly and  decisively  in  human  affairs,  and  those 
great  changes  were,  on  the  eve  of  coming  into 
operation,  destined  to  apply  a  severe  bnt  merci- 
ful remedy  to  the  miseries  of  Ireland,  arrest  the 
devastation  of  moneyed  cupidity  in  England, 
give  a  mighty  Impulse  to  industry  and  improve- 
ment all  over  the  world,  and  provide  for  the 
extension,  in  the  remotest  regions,  of  the  domi- 
nant race  among  mankind. 

Planted  originally  by  nature  in  the  mount- 
ains of  Peru,  THE  Potato  possesses 
the  qualities  which  distinctly  mark  Adyantagw 
it  as  the  destined  food,  in  part  at  anddanget* 
least,  of  a  large  portion  of  mankind,  of  thepouto 
It  flourishes  in  nearly  every  climate  "JJ^an. 
except  the  very  warmest  and  the 
coldest ;  more  sensitive  to  frost  than  even  the 
dahlia  or  geranium,  it  is  to  be  seen  in  perfection 
in  every  region  of  the  globe  except  the  tropics 
or  the  arctic  circle.  During  the  brief  months 
of  summer  it  makes  its  way  and  arrives  at  ma- 
turity in  every  part  of  the  temperate  zone.  The 
roots,  in  their  natural  state,  are  not  much  larger 
than  a  strawberry ;  under  the  fostering  hand  of 
culture  they  swell  to  ten  or  sometimes  twenty- 
times  the  size.  It  is  far  more  productive,  when 
brought  to  perfection  by  cultivation,  of  food  for 
the  use  of  man,  than  any  cereal ;  it  yields,  on 
an  equal  space,  three  times  as  much  for  his  sus- 
tenance as  the  best  wheaten  crop.  Like  civili- 
zation, however,  of  which  it  is  the  attendant  and 
the  support,  it  involves  in  itself  the  seeds  of  cor- 
ruption in  its  latest  and  most  advanced  stages, 
which  threaten  calamities  as  great  to  the  phvs- 
ical  necessities  of  man  as  the  depravity  which 
often  overspreads  a  wealthy  and  luxurious  soci- 
ety does  to  his  moral.  But  the  wisdom  of  Na- 
ture has  provided  a  remedy  for  the  one  as  well 
as  the  other:  like  the  human  race,  the  suc- 
culent and  prolific  root  can  be  propagated  by 
seminal  descent  as  well  as  by  the  transplantation 
of  slips,  and  a  new  and  untainted  race  be  in- 
duced by  the  planting  of  fresh  seeds  in  a  region 
where  the  former  race  has  been  degraded  by  a 
long  course  of  artificial  culture.* 

*  *'  Tills  predlsporitlon  to  dteease  in  the  potato  reenlts, 
I  conceive,  from  its  haying  degeneratedt  in  consequenee 
of  its  having  been  subjected  to  a  long  course  of  artificial 
cultivation.  The  potato,  in  common  with  all  other  cnl- 
tlvated  productions  of  the  vegetable  world,  has  a  tenden- 
cy to  degenerate  when  the  laws  of  nature  are  departed 
f^om ;  and  as  it  is  not  a  native  of  this  coimtrr,  it  degen* 
crates  in  proportion  as  the  means  to  prevent  its  doiqg  ao 
have  been  neglected.  Nature,  however,  has  provided 
for  the  permanent  health  as  well  as  productiveness  of 
her  offspring  in  the  seed  contained  in  the  beny  which 
the  plant  produces  from  its  stalks.  Henoe,  when  we  en- 
deavor to  perpetuate  any  particular  kind  of  potato  by 
continually  cutting  and  planting  its  tubers,  it  may  rea- 
sonably  be  expected  that  we  shall  iq}ure  its  general  prop- 
erties and  powers,  and  thus  gmduany  render  it  leas  fit 
for  frost,  and  more  liable  to  disease.  And  lonpr  experi- 
ence has  oonvinoed  me  that  the  taint  far  more  ft«quent> 
ly  attacks  the  ]ong-«nltivated  and  more  delieate  sorts  of 
potatoes  than  any  others ;  the  former,  I  ooneeive,  be- 
cause ihe  vegetative  powers  have  become  disordered  and 
enfeebled  by  a  long  ooune  of  treatment  opposed  te 
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For  a  great  number  of  yean  back  the  symp- 
toms  of  the  disease  to  which  the  po- 
Finfc  ap.  tAto>  ^^  t^o  more  advanced  stages  of 
pearmn9eof  its  cnltivation,  is  more  particidarly 
thrpouto  subject,  had  appeared  in  most  parts 
both  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland; 
and  in  the  latter  country,  where  it  constituted 
the  staple  food  of  the  people,  it  had  occasioned 
very  great  uneasiness  and  distress.  The  terri- 
ble scarcities,  bordering  on  famine,  in  the  Em- 
erald Isle  in  1828,  1887,  and  1840,  had  been 
mainly  owing  to  this  cause.  It  had  always  been 
observed  that  the  disease  was  most  rife  in  the 
richest  soils,  and  in  wet  or  stormy  seasons.  Fre- 
quent thunder-storms,  and  an  electrical  state  of 
the  atmosphere,  had  been  generally  found  to 
precede  the  spread  of  the  devastating  malady. 
Its  frequent  recurrence  and  alarming  s3rmptoms 
in  bad  seasons  had  excited  the  attention  of  the 
observers  of  nature,  and  the  most  sagacious  of 
these  had  already  recorded  the  opinion  that  the 
root  was  wearing  itself  out,  and  that  it  would 
not  loMt  twenty  years*  But  in  the  summer  and 
autumn  of  1845  these  symptoms  manifested 
themselves  in  a  far  more  alarming  manner. 
The  rains  began  early  that  season,  and,  contra- 
ry to  what  is  usually  the  cose,  the  ground  was 
soaked  by  the  end  of  July ;  but  it  was  not  till 
near  the  middle  of  the  succeeding  month  that 
they  set  in  with  great  severity.  Then  was  seen 
what,  under  the  existing  monetary  system,  three 
weeks'  rain  in  August  can  do  in  the  British 
Isles.  Hardly  had  the  Parliament  separated 
on  the  9th  August,  amidst  general  congratula- 
tions for  the  past,  and  the  warmest  anticipations 
for  the  future,  when  the  heavens  seemed  to 
open,  and  incessant  deluges  overspread  the  al- 
ready saturated  earth.  These  were  accompa- 
nied by  violent  thunder-storms,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  electric  fluid  descended  in  sheets  of 
flame  into  'Uhe  green  and  deluged  earth.'* 
This  wet  and  stormy  weather  continued,  with 
very  little  intermission,  through  the  whole  of 
autumn ;  prices  rapidly  rose,  and  serious  fears 
began  to  be  felt  for  the  grain  crops.  But  these 
were  soon  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  reports 
which  were  ere  long  spread  of  a  mysterious  dis- 
ease among  the  potatoes,  which  threatened  ab- 
solute destruction  to  that  wide-spread  and  im- 

tarei  In  1833 1  nised  from  the  berry  a  great  variety  of 
new  sorts.  In  1834  the  best  were  selected  and  planted 
aepamtely.  At  the  present  time,  though  planted  late, 
and  cnt,  they  display  an  extraordinary  degree  ef  Asoi^A 
wad  vfaor;  while  beside  them,  in  the  aame/idd,  tome  tf 
the  eUdeorte  are  not  onlyfe^le,  InU  tainted  and  eurUd.** 
—(iuarterfy  Journal  of  AgrintUure. 

*  Talking  with  Dr.  Smith  on  the  condition  of  Ireland 
in  sommer  1834,  Mr.  Gobbett  asid :  **  The  dirty  weed 
(the  potato)  will  be  the  curse  of  Ireland.  The  peofrie 
must  go  back,  to  the  food  they  were  accustomed  to  live 
npon  before  the  general  cultivation  of  the  dirty  weed — ^to 
grow  wheat,  oats,  and  rye.  Yon  have  four  millions  of 
malM  in  Ireland,  and  eight  millions  of  uncultivated  acres. 
This  ground  must  be  drained  and  brought  into  cultiva- 
tion, and  grow  grain  crops.  The  potata  wOl  not  laet  i 
twenty  years  ntare,  ltte1Uv>orkUe^out,andthenyou 
will  eee  to  what  a  etate  Ireland  will  be  reditced.  Yon  | 
must  retnm  to  grain  crops,  and  then  Ireland,  instead  of  i 
being  the  most  degraded,  will  be  one  of  the  finest  conn-  ! 
tries  in  the  world.  Yon  may  live  to  see  my  words  prove 
true,  bnt  I  never  shsU.** — See  DOYnRja>AT*8  Life  qf 
Pkiel^  vol.  ii.  p.  398,  note.  This  prediction  of  Mr.  Gob- 
bett is  very  remarkable — almost  as  much  so  as  his  mem- 
orable saying  in  America  in  181t^,  that  when  he  heard 
the  Monetary  Bill  of  that  year  was  passed  in  England,  he 
immediately  gave  orders  to  pack  np  his  things  and  le- 
tum  to  London,  foreseeing  that  parliamentiixy  reform 
eould  not  be  much  longer  delayed. 


portant  part  of  the  subsistence  of  the  people. 
The  plague  thus  introduced  was,  literally  speak- 
ing, **the  pestilence  which  walketh  in  dark- 
ness."   It  was  so  minute  that  it  eluded  the 
powers  of  the  finest  microscope — ^so  mysterious 
that  it  defied  the  researches  of  the 
most  searching  philosophy ;  but  it  was  1  ^•'Ej**  . 
strong  enough  to  overturn  govern-  m«I  «.**' 
ments,  general  enough  to  alter  estab-  tfTS :  Ann. 
lished  commerce,  powerful  enough  to  ?*f'  ^®**« 
cause  the  migration  of  nations.' 

Charmed  with  the  advent  of  so  powerful  and 
unexpected  an  allv,  the  Anti-Corn-        ~. 
Law  League  made  the  utmost  ef-  incr^sed  ef- 
forts to  turn  it  to  the  best  account,  forts  of  the 
Their  language  and  their  tactics  un-  Anti-Oom- 
derwent  an  immediate  change.    It         ^esgut. 
was  no  longer,  as  it  had  been  for  the  last  two 
years,  to  the  sufferings  of  the  farmers,  arising 
from  low  prices,  which  they  promised  to  elevate 
by  repealing  the  Corn-Laws,  that  they  address- 
ed themselves ;  the  loud  cry  was  now  raised  that 
their  instant  abrogation  was  indispensable  to 
prevent  the  people  dying  of  famine.     For  some 
time  past  their  funds  had  been  mainly  directed 
to  increasing  the  number  of  Liberal  electors  on 
the  rolls ;  and  the  Agricultural  Protection  So- 
ciety, which  had  risen  up  to  check  its  efForts, 
had  boasted  that  the  Anti-Com-Law  League 
had  degenerated  into  a  new  registration  club. 
Now,  however,  it  resumed  its  pristine  avocation 
of  shaking  and  alarming  the  public  mind ;  and 
this  it  did  with  immense  success.    Fifteen  thou- 
sand copies  of  the  League  newspaper  were  week- 
ly distributed ;    two  millions  of  other  publica- 
tions, tending  to  the  same  point,  were  circu- 
lated ;  three  hundred  thousand  letters  were  sent 
out  in  the  course  of  the  year.     Covent  Garden 
Theatre  was  fitted  up  in  autumn  as  a  great  ba- 
zar for  goods  presented  and  exposed  for  saJe  in 
aid  of  the  League  fund .    They  brought  £26,000, 
and  125,000  persons  visited  tne  magnificent  es- 
tablishment.   The  funds  of  the  League  seemed 
to  increase  with  magical  rapidity  as  its  necessi- 
ties augmented,  and  the  period  of  its  approach- 
ing triumph  drew  nigh.      A  meeting  of  the 
members  was  held  in  Manchester  in  December, 
at  which  a  levy  of  £250,000  was  agreed  to,  to 
further  the  objects  of  the  League,  and  £62,000 
was  subscribed  in  the  room.    One  gentleman 
subscribed  £1500;  twenty,  £1000  each.     This 
was  in  addition  to  £122|508  previously  raised 
by  subscription.     It  must  be  confessed  that  the 
leaders  of  this  great  association  made  most  ex- 
traordinary efforts  to  promote  its  >  ^n^^  ^^ 
objects,    and    showed    themselves  1845,  Chron. 
consummate  masters  of  the  art  of  ^«  ^.^3;  Mart, 
agitating  and  ruHng  mankind. »        "•  '^^  ^^ 

Meanwhile  prices  of  eveiy  kind  of  subsistence 
rose  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  and        ^q 
the  real  dangers  of  the  penod  became  Generid 
such  that  there  was  no  need  of  polit-  «larm,  and 
ical  agitation  or  imaginary  terrors  to  "J^***"" 
exaggerate  them.    Wheat,  which  in  °      *°*** 
June,  1845,  had  been  at  45«.  9d!.,  rose  so  rapid- 
ly that  in  November  it  was  at  60«.'  sTookeon 
Every  other  species  of  food  advanced  Prices,  iv. 
in  a  similar  proportion;  and  these  ^^1«418. 
prices,  to  a  people  long  inured  to  the  low  rates 
produced  by  the  contracted  currency,  appeared 
to  threaten  famine.     Every  post  from  Ireland 
brought  over  fresh  and  more  alarming  reports 
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of  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop,  as  well  as  the 
serious  damage  done  to  the  general  harvest  by 
the  heav^  and  long-continaed  rains.  A  trans- 
port similar  to  that  which  preceded  the  passing 
of  the  Reform  Bill  seized  upon  the  public  mind, 
and  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  torrent  was 
for  the  time  irresistible,  and  that  in  the  mean 
time  at  least,  and  during  the  continuance  of  the 
potato  famine,  all  duties  on  foreign  grain  must 
be  removed.  On  10th  October,  Lord  Ashley 
addressed  a  letter  to'the  electors  of  Dorsetshire, 
in  which  he  declared  his  conviction  that  '*the 
destiny  of  the  Corn-Laws  was  fixed,  and  that 
the  leading  men  of  the  great  parties  in  the  Leg- 
islature were  by  no  means  opposed  to  their 
eventual  abolition."  In  the  beginning  of  No- 
vember cabinet  councils  were  very  frequent,  and 
it  was  known  that  Government  had  set  on  foot 
extensive  inquiries  concerning  the  failure  of  the 
crop,  and  about  the  same  time  Lord  Morpeth 
joined  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League.  The  ac- 
cession of  so  leading  a  political  character  was 
justly  considered  as  decisive  of  the  views  of  the 
entire  Whig  party.  It  was  no  longer  a  ques- 
tion, save  of  time,  when  the  change  was  to  be 

J  gnectot  r  °^*^®>  ^^^  ^^®  ^^'^  leaders  of  the 
184^1188:  opposite  parties  saw  that  nothing 
lUrt.  11. 675;  remained  for  them  but  to  run  a  race 
f**''*.,?*i!;     who  should  first  make  the  desired 

An  attentive  observer  of  the  signs  of  the 
..       '  times,  Lord  John  Russell  no  sooner 
Lort  John  ^aw  that  the  period  was  approaching 
RuMeli*!     when  Government  must  take  the  ini- 
^otter.       tiativo  in  the  expected  changes,  than 
•  he  resolved  to  forestall  their  leader, 

and  bid  for  power  by  anticipating  the  Minister 
in  them.  On  22d  November,  1845,  he  address- 
ed a  letter  to  the  electors  of  London  on  the  sub- 
ject, in  which  he  said :  **  The  present  state  of 
the  country  in  regard  to  its  supply  of  food  can 
not  be  viewed  without  apprehension.  Fore- 
thought and  bold  precaution  may  avert  serious 
evils !  mdecision  and  procrastination  may  pro- 
duce a  state  of  suffering  which  it  is  frightful  to 
contemplate.  Three  weeks  ago  it  was  general- 
ly expected  that  Parliament  would  be  called  im- 
mediately together.  The  announcement  that 
Ministers  were  prepared,  on  its  firsts  meeting, 
to  propose  a  suspension  of  the  import  duties  on 
com  would  have  caused  orders  to  be  sent  at 
once  to  various  ports  of  Europe  and  America 
for  the  purchase  and  transmission  of  grain  for 
the  consumption  of  the  United  Kingdom.  An 
Order  in  Coundl  dispensing  with  the  law  was 
neither  necessary  nor  desirable.  No  party  in 
Parliament  would  have  made  itself  responsible 
for  the  obstruction  of  a  measure  so  urgent  and 
beneficial.  The  Queen's  Ministers  have  met 
and  separated  without  affording  us  any  promise 
of  such  seasonable  relief.  It  becomes  us,  there- 
fore, as  the  Queen's  subjects,  to  consider  how  we 
can  best  avert,  or  at  all  events  mitigate,  calam- 
ities of  iio  ordinary  magnitude. 

'^ Two  evils  require  vour  consideration;  one 
.  of  these  is  the  disease  in  the  pota- 
Condnned.  ^^'^  effecting  very  serionslv  parts  of 
En^nd  and  Scotland,  and  commit- 
ting fearful  ravages  in  Ireland.  The  extent  of 
this  evil  has  not  yet  been  ascertained,  and  ev- 
ery week  tends  either  to  reveal  unexpected  dis- 
ease, or  to  abate  in  some  districts  the  alarms 


previously  entertained*  But  there  is  one  effect 
peculiar  to  failure  in  this  particular  crop.  The 
effect  of  a  bad  com  harvest  is,  in  the  first  place, 
to  diminish  the  supply  in  the  market,  and  raise 
the  price.  Hence  diminished  consumption  and 
the  privation  of  incipient  scarcity,  by  which  the 
whole  stock  is  more  equally  distributed  over  the 
year,  and  the  ultimate  pressure  is  greatly  miti- 
gated. But  the  fear  of  the  breaking  out  of  thia 
unknown  disease  among  the  potatoes  induces 
the  holders  to  hurry  into  the  market,  and  thus 
we  have  at  one  and  the  same  time  rapid  con- 
sumption and  impending  deficiency,  scarcity  of 
the  article  and  cheapness  of  price.  The  ulti- 
mate suffering  must  thereby  be  rendered  far 
more  severe  than  it  would  otherwise  be.  An- 
other evil  under  which  we  are  suffering  is  the 
fruit  of  Ministerial  counsel  and  Parliamentary 
law.  The  duties  on  the  importation  of  grain, 
passed  three  years  ago,  are  so  contrived  that 
the  worse  the  quality  of  the  com  the  higher  is 
the  duty ;  so  that  when  good  wheat  rans  to  70s, 
a  quarter,  the  average  of  all  wheat  is  57s.  or 
58«.,  and  the  duty  15«.  or  lis.  a  quarter.  Thns 
the  com  barometer  points  to  fair  when  the  ship 
is  bending  under  a  storm. 

**It  is  no  longer  worth  while  to  contend  for  a 
fixed  duty.  In  1841  the^  Free-trade 
party  would  have  agreed'  to  a  duty  con^oded 
of  Ss.  a  quarter  on  wheat,  and  after 
a  lapse  of  years  this  duty  might  have  been  fur- 
ther reduced  and  ultimately  abolished.  Bat 
the  imposition  of  any  duty  at  present,  withoat 
a  provision  for  its  extinction  in  a  short  period, 
would  but  prolong  a  contest  already  sufiicientlj 
fruitful  of  animosity  and  discontent.  The  strag* 
gle  to  make  bread  scarce  and  dear,  when  it  is 
clear  that  part  at  least  of  the  additional  price 
goes  to  increase  rent,  is  a  straggle  deeply  in> 
jurious  to  an  aristocracy  which  (this  quarrel 
once  removed)  is  strong  in  property,  strong  in 
the  construction  of  our  Legislature,  strong  in 
opinion,  strong  in  ancient  associations  and  the 
memory  of  immortal  services.  Let  us,  then, 
unite  to  put  an  end  to  a  system  which  has  been 
proved  to  be  the  blight  of  commerce,  the  bane 
of  agriculture,  the  source  of  bitter  divisions 
among  classes,  the  cause  of  pen-  i  ooobiednj, 
ury,  fever,  mortality,  and  crime  LlfeofPecU 
among  the  people."'  "•  **3»  *^ 

Not  less  attentive  than  his  rival  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country.  Sir  R.        44 
Peel,  having  received  the  reports  ApprMch 
from  Ireland,  which  were  extremely  *^  »  »poal 
alarming,  brought  before  the  Cabinet  Jl*^S?" 
the  question.  What  was  to  be  done  to  iwigiuition 
avert  the  threatened  calamity?   His  of  <^^B. 
own  idea  was  to  throw  the  ports  at  ^*®^ 
once  open  by  an  Order  in  Council,  trasting  to 
Parliament  for  a  bill  of  indemnity.     But  his 
colleagues  were  divided  on  the  necessity  of  such 
an  extreme  measure ;  and  after  several  cabinet 
councils  had  been  held  in  the  beginning  of  No- 
vember, it  was  agreed  to  appoint  a  commission 
to  inquire  into  and  suggest  measures  to  avert 
extreme  distress  in  Ireland,  and  the  Cabinet 
met  on  the  25th  to  consider  the  reports  re- 
ceived.   It  was  found,  however,  that  the  for- 
mer division  remained :  a  minority  of  the  Cab- 
inet, at  the  head  of  which  was  Lord  Stanley, 
deemed  the  circumstances  not  yet  such  as  to 
justify  any  permanent  deviation  from  the  pro- 
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tectire  policy  of  Gk>Teniment.     Sir  B.  Feel 
thoqght  otherwise :  he  was  so  strongly  impress- 
ed with  the  dangers  of  the  approaching  crisis 
that  he  deemed  it  indispensable  to  make  not 
only  a  temporary  but  a  permanent  change  of 
policy.    As  the  Cabinet  was  divided  on  this 
sobject,  however,  and  Lord  John  Russell)  by  his 
^^^  ^  letter  from  Edinburgh,  already  quoted, 
had  declared  for  total  repeal  of  the  im- 
port duties,  and  put  himself  at  the  bead  of  the 
iPceraMan.  Eree-trade  party,  he  felt  the  impos- 
U. :  Lord  J.    sibili^  at  such  a  crisis  of  canying 
Jm«M'»  ^     on  the  goyemment  in  the  face  of 
|^[J!J^"J^*     such  a  coalition,  and  he  according- 
iT^riH,  97;     ly  tendered  his  resignation  and  that 
Ann.  Keg.       of  his  colleagues  to  her  Migesty, 
1945,  %  a       which  was  accepted.' 
The  Qaeen  immediately  sent  for  Lord  John 
Bossell,  and  he  received  the  royal 
FUt^  of     command  on  the  8th  December,  and 
LoMJoha     reached  Osborne  House,  in  the  Isle 
BasttUto      of  Wight,  on  the  Uth.    His  answer 
^magoT-   ^  Yuer  Majesty,  when  requested  to 
■ad  ratom-  undertake  the  formation  of  a  minis- 
tion  of  Sir     try,  was,  that  as  the  par^  to  which 
^^^^*       he  belonged  was  in  a  minority  in  the 
^^"*^        House  of  Commons,  it  would  be  vain 
for  him  to  attempt  a  ^k  which  would  expose 
her  Majesty,*  ere  long,  to  the  inconvenience  arisr- 
ing  from  a  second  change  of  servants.    He  rec- 
ommended the  Queen,  accordingly,  to  dend  for 
Lord  Stanley,  to  endeavor  to  form  a  Protect- 
ive ministzy ;  but  that  nobleman,  upon  being  ap- 
plied to,  declared  his  absolute  inability  to  do  so.* 
Upon  this  the  Queen  renewed  her  application 
to  Lord  John, -and  showed  him  a  paper  which 
Sir  B.  Feel  had  left  with  her  when  he  resigned 
office,  in  which  he  declared  his  intention,  *'in 
his  private  capacity,  to  give  every  support  to  the 
new  minister  whom  her  Majesty  might  select  to 
effect  a  settlement  of  the  question  of  the  Corn- 
Laws."     This  entirely  altered  the  case,  as  it  as- 
sured the  Whig  Cabinet  of  the  support  of  at 
least  one,  and  that  the  most  powerful,  of  the 
great  Xcn^  party.    Xiord  John  accordingly  re- 
turned to  town  to  consult  his  friends  on  the 
possilHUty  of  forming  a  Cabinet,  and  at  first 
there  was  every  prospect  oC  success.     But  ere 
long  a  difficulty,  which  proved  insurmountable, 
presented  itself.     Earl  Grey,  upon  being  applied 
t0|  refused  to  join  the  new  Cabinet  if  Lord  Fal- 
merston  formed  part  of  it — so  strongly  was  he 
impressed  with  the  hazard  attending  the  foreign 
poUcy  to  which  the  latter  noble  lord  was  attach- 
ed.    Lord  Palmerston,  however,  from  his  abil- 
ity, and  vast  diplomatic  information  and  con- 
nections, waa  too  powerful  a  man  to  be  dis- 
pensed with.    The  result  was,  that  this  attempt 
Bee.  It.  ^  form   a  Cabinet  failed,  and  Lord 
John  informed  her  Majesty  of  this  on 
the  foienooii  of  the  20th.    On  the  preceding 

Dee.  98.  ^7'  ^^®  Q^^^  ^^  informed  Sir  BoIh 

ert  Feel  that,  as  their  political  relation 

waa  about  to  terminate,  she  wished  to  see  him 

*  **  I  informed  her  M^etty  that,  oonciderlng  that  Lord 
9U&ley,  and  mch  of  my  collea^es  as  had  dHbred  from 
ae,  bad  positively  declined  to  midertake  the  formation 
of  a  goremment,  and  that  Lord  John  RaBsell  having  had 
the  eonenrrenee  and  inpport  of  all  his  poUtleal  friends, 
vith  a  tSngie  exception,  had  ahendoned  the  attempt  to 
ferm  ooei,  I  should  feel  it  my  daty,  if  required  hy  her 
3hjesty,  to  resome  office.''— i^fsTs  M^nudn,  voL  it  p. 


next  day  to  bid  him  farewell    He  went  accord- 
ingly) ^  obedience  to  the  royal  command ;  but, 
on  entering  her  Majesty's  presence,  he  was  in- 
formed that  Lord  John  Bossell^s  mission  had 
failed,  and  that  nothing  remained  but  for  him 
to  resume  office.    This  he  accordingly  did,  and 
the  whole  Cabinet  resumed  dieir  jJaoes,  with 
the  exception  of  Lord   Stanley,  who  retired. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Gladstone  as  Colonial 
Secretary ;  and  the  Duke  of  Bucdeuch,  who  at 
this  crisis  joined  the  Free^trade  party  in  the  Cab- 
inet, was  made  President  of  the  Conn- 
cil  in  room  t>f  Lord  Whamclifie,  who  Me^***i' 
had  died  on  the  19th.    The  Cabinet  248, 254; 
was  now  entirely  composed  of  Free-  l^^  John 
traders ;  and  the  influence  of  that  aS-lL^pJSri 
party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  stotements; 
at  the  same   time,  was  much  in-  PvL  Deb. 
creased  by  the  unopposed  return  of  Ji?^*  ®*» 
Lord  Morpeth  to  his  old  seat  for  the  Ann.  Rig- 
West  Biding  of  Yorkshire,  in  room  irter,  1840^ 
of  Mr.  Stuart  Wortley,  who  succeed-  S^'J'^^-^ 
ed  to  the  peerage  on  his  father  Lord  fosT 
Whamcliffe*s  death. ^ 

While  these  ministerial  difficulties  and  ar- 
rangements, big  with  the  future  fate        ^ 
of  the  British  empire  and  of  com-  Announee- 
meroe  throughout  the  world,  were  mentofthe 
in  progress  in  the  elevated  political  [Je^cora- 
regions,  the  public  mind  was  rio-  Laws  in  the 
lently  shaken  by  an  annonnoement  Timea 
which    suddenly   appeared   in    the  ^^^  ^ 
Times  of  December '4,  to  the  effect  that  the  re- 
peal of  the  Corn-Laws  was  resolved  on  in  Uie 
Cabinet,  and  that  Parliament  would  be  called 
together  in  January  to  carry  the  resolution  into 
effect.     This  statement  was  immediately  con- 
tradicted, in  the  most  unqualified  manner,  by 
the  Standard  and  other  Tory  newspapers;  bul 
the  TimBS  persisted  in  maintaining  it,  adding, 
that  the  repeal  would  be  moved  in  the  House 
of  Commons  by  Sir  B.  Peel,  and  in  the  House 
of  Lords  by  the  Duke  of  Wdlington.    This  ex- 
cited a  very  great  sensation,  the  more  especial- 
ly as  it  was  known  that  the  journal  in  question 
had  very  peculiar  sources  df  information,  and 
enjoyed  the  confidence,  either  directly  or  through 
the  intervention  of  a  third  party,  of  more  than 
one  member  of  the  Cabinet.    Grain  immediate* 
ly  fell,  and  the  spirits  of  the  League  rose.    They 
now  every  where  announced  that  they  were  se- 
cure of  victory,  that  they  would  accept  of  no 
compromise,  and  that  *'not  a  shilling  nor  a 
farthing  should  be  imposed  without  sound  rea- 
son  shown."     The    sudden   resignation,  and 
still  more  sudden  reconstruction  of  Sir  B.  Peel's 
Cabinet  shortly  after,  left  no  doubt  as  to  some 
great  change  in  the  Corn-Laws  being  in  con* 
templation ;  and  it  was  soon  whispered  that  the 
Cabinet  was  now  unanimous,  and  that  the 
"  Iron  Duke"  himself  had  reluctandy  given  in. 
Before  Parliament  met,  on  19th  January,  it 
was  generally  understood  that  the  cause  a£ 
Protection  was  lost,  and  the  question  s  Times, 
was  set  at  rest,  so  far  as  the  Cabinet  I^^^  ^ 
was  concerned,  by  the  paragraph  in  ^^'jj®^* 
the  Queen's  speech  on  the  subject,  677;  Ann. 
delivered  by  her  Majesty  in  per-  Reg;  1640, 
son.»  8.  ^ 

'*I  have  to  lament,"  said  her  Majesty,  *'  that, 
in  consequence  of  a  failure  of  the  potato  crop  in 
several  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  there  will 
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be  a  deficient  supply  of  an  article  of  food  which 
47,  forms  the  chief  sabsistence  of  great 
Queen's  numbers  of  my  people.  The  disease 
Speech,  by  which  the  plant  has  been  affected  has 
Jan.  19.  prevailed  to  the  utmost  extent  in  Ireland. 
I  have  adopted  all  such  measures  as  were  in  my 
power  for  the  purpose  of  aUeyiating  the  suffer- 
ings which  may  be  caused  by  thb  calamitjr,  and 
I  confidently  rely  on  your  co-operation  m  de- 
rising  such  other  means  for  effecting  the  same 
benevolent  purpose  as  may  require  the  sanction 
of  the  Legislature.  I  have  had  great  satisfac- 
tion in  giving  my  assent  to  the  measures  which 
you  have  presented  to  me  from  time  to  time, 
calculated  to  extend  commerce,  and  to  stimu- 
late domestic  skill  and  industry,  by  the  repeal 
of  prohibitory  and  the  relaxation  of  protective 
duties.  The  prosperous  state  of  the  revenue, 
the  increased  demand  for  labor,  and  the  gener- 
al improvement  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
internal  condition  of  the  country,  are  strong 
testimonies  in  favor  of  the  course  which  you 
have  pursued.  I  recommend  you  to  take  into 
your  earnest  consideration  whether  the  princi- 
ples on  which  you  have  acted  may  not  be  yet 
more  extensively  applied,  and  whether  it  may 
not  be  in  your  power,  after  a  careful  review  of 
the  existing  duties  upon  many  articles  the  prod- 
uce or  manufacture  of  other  countries,  to  make 
such  further  reductions  and  remissions  aft  may 
tend  to  insure  the  continuance  of  the  great  ben- 
efits to  which  I  have  adverted,  and,  by  enlarg- 
ing our  commercial  intercourse,  to 
l^S^if*^*  strengthen  the  bonds  of  amity  with 
'  '  foreign  powers.'*^ 
Such  were  the  words  by  which  Sir  R.  Peel, 
^  in  her  Migesty's  name,  announced 
Sir  &  Feel*8  ^  ^^®  world  the  greatest  change 
argament  in  ever  made  in  the  commercial  policy 

p^^^Tniii  ^  *^y  nation — namely,  the  sudden 
Free  Trade,  transition  from  a  Protective  policy, 
the  natural  safeguard  of  a  rising,  to  a  Free- 
trade,  the  invariable  demand  of  an  advanced, 
stage  of  civilization.  His  detailed  plans  were 
brought  forward  in  a  luminous  speech  of  four 
hours'  duration,  the  object  of  which  was  to  rep- 
resent the  change  in  the  Corn-Laws,  great  as 
it  was,  as  not  an  insulated  measure,  but  part  of 
a  great  system  of  policy  by  which  all  classes 
were  to  be  ultimately  benefited.  The  public 
excitement  was  extreme.  Every  crevice  in  the 
House  was  filled ;  Prince  Albert  and  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge  were  among  the  auditors.     *'  The 

Sreat  principle  of  the  relaxation  of  protective 
nties,"  saia  he,  ''recommended  in  the  speech 
from  the  Throne,  I  intend  to  apply  not  to  any 
one  particular  interest,  but  to  all  interests.  On 
the  contrary,  I  ask  all  the  great  interests  of  the 
country,  manufacturing,  commercial,  and  agri- 
cultural, to  make  the  sacrifice,  if  it  be  one,  to 
the  common  good.  Of  late  the  whole  tariff  of 
import  duties  has  been  more  than  once  submit- 
ted to  the  House.  In  1842  I  commenced,  and 
in  1845  carried  out,  to  a  very  large  extent,  a 
plan  for  the  remission  of  duties  on  the  raw  ma- 
terials constituting  the  elements  of  manufacture. 
There  is  at  this  moment  scarcely  a  duty  on  the 
raw  material  imported  from  foreign  countries 
which  we  have  not  abandoned.  I  have,  there- 
fore, a  right  to  call  on  the  manufacturer  to  re- 
linquish the  protection  of  which  he  is  now  in 
potMBBion.    The  only  two  articles  of  rude  prod- 


uce still  subject  to  duty  are  tallow  and  timber : 
on  the  first  I  propose  to  reduce  the  duty  from 
Ss,  2d,  to  Is,  6<j.  a  cwt.,  and  on  the  second  to 
make  also  a  very  great  reduction.  In  regard 
to  manufactures,  I  call  on  those  who  are  en- 
gaged in  making  up  the  three  articles,  wool, 
linen,  and  cotton,  which  form  the  clothing  of 
the  country,  to  show  the  sincerity  of  their  con- 
victions in  favor  of  free  trade,  by  relinquishing 
the  protection  of  which  they  are  in  possession. 
I  do  this  the  more  confidently,  as  it  was  the 
manufacturing,  and  not  the  agricultural  inter- 
est^ which  first  called  on  the  Government  for 
protecting  duties. 

''In  pursuance  of  these  principles,  I  propose 
to  relinquish  all  duties  upon  the  im- 
portation  of  the  coarser  species  of  continued, 
manufacture  in  wool,  linen,  and  cot- 
ton, and  to  reduce  the  duties  on  the  finer  linen 
and  cotton  goods  from  20  to  10  per  cent.  The 
duty  on  silk,  at  present  80,  is  to  be  reduced  to 
15  per  cent.  On  a  great  varie^  of  articles 
which  enter  into  general  consumption — boots, 
shoes,  hats,  gloves,  dressed  hides,  straw-plait, 
carriages,  candles,  soap,  brandy,  Qeneva,  sugar, 
and  various  other  articles — the  duty  is  to  be  map- 
terially  reduced ;  and  in  return  for  this,  I  think 
I  am  entitled  to  call  on  the  agriculturists  to  sub- 
mit to  some  sacrifice  for  the  general  good.  What 
I  propose  is  this :  The  duty  on  aU  seeds  to  bo  en- 
tirely reinoved,  as  also  on  Indian  com  or  maize, 
buckwheat  and  buckwheat  flour.  The  duty  on 
foreign  butter,  cheese,  hops,  and  cured  fish,  to 
be  reduced  to  half  its  present  amount.  Every 
sort  of  animal  and  vegetable  food,  apart  from 
com,  to  be  admitted  duty  free,  including  all 
animals  from  foreign  countries.  All  kindis  of 
grain,  after  1st  Febraary,  1849,  to  be  admitted 
at  a  nominal  duty  of  1«.  a  quarter,  kept  on  only 
in  order  to  obtain  statistical  returns  of  the  quan- 
tities imported.  During  the  intermediate  period 
to  1st  February,  1849,  the  duties  to  be  so  calcu- 
lated as  to  keep  wheat  at  an  average  price  of 
50«.  a  quarter,  and  the  scale  adopted  would,  at 
the  present  price,  which  was  55s.,  lower  the  duty 
at  once  from  16^.  a  quarter  to  4«.* 

"To  compensate,  in  a  certain  degree,  the  losft 
which  these  reductions  will  occasion 
to  the  farmers,  I  propose  to  make  cer-  conSSned. 
tain  concessions,  especially  relating  to 
turnpike  roads,  poor-rates,  and  the  support  of 
criminals.  Turnpikes  in  England  are  now  un- 
der the  direction  of  16,000  local  authorities,  dis- 
tributed over  different  parts  of  the  country.  I 
propose  to  Qompel  parishes  to  unite  themselves 
into  districts  for  the  repair  of  the  roads,  in  such 
a  way  as  will  reduce  these  16,000  managers  to 
600 — a  change  which  will  get  quit  of  a  great 
number  of  superfluous  employ^,  save  expense, 
and  insure  a  better  administration  of  the  roads. 
The  power  of  removability  should  be  taken  from 
every  laboring  man  who  had  earned  an  indus^ 
trial  residence  of  five  veare  in  any  manufactur- 
ing town,  and  ftom  all  children,*  legitimate  or 


*  Thx  Soals  on  TVubat  was  as  foxxows  : 

Under  48s.  the  doty  to  be  10c.  per  quarter. 

''      48«.  to   48*       "  »«.    "         " 

"      49«.   "   B0«.       **  8«.    **         ^ 

"      80«.   "   61«       "  7«.    "         ** 

"      51».   "   68a       "  U.    "         " 

"      63t.   "    53«.       "  6fc    '^         '^ 

««      68«.  and  uproid  4*.    ^^        ^ 
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niegidmate,  residing  with  the  father  or  mother, 
where  the  parent  itself  was  not  removed ;  from 
all  widows  till  twelve  months  after  the  husband's 
death,  and  from  all  persons  become  chargeable 
on  the  ground  of  sickness,  unless  it  shall  be 
proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  magistrate  that 
such  sickness  or  disability  is  incurable.  These 
changes  will  prevent  a  large  part  of  the  popula- 
tion which  has  migrated  from  the  country  into 
towns,  during  health,  being  thrown  back  on  the 
country  when  they  become  chargeable.  Facili- 
ties will  be  given  for  the  improvement  of  entailed 
estates  by  advances  of  Exchequer  bills,  to  be  re- 
paid with  a  moderate  interest  in  a  long  course 
of  years.  Finally,  the  cost  of  maintaining  felons 
in  jail,  which  is  now  a  harden  on  the  counties, 
should  be  defrayed  bv  the  Treasury.  This  will 
be  a  relief  to  Ireland  of  £17,000 ;  in  England, 
of  £100,000  a  year ;  and  the  whole  expense  of  the 
constabulary  of  Ireland,  amounting  to  £539,000 
a  year,  is  to  be  also  laid  on  the  public  Exchequer. 
To  compensate  these  advantages  to  Ireland,  I 
propose  to  take  on  the  Treasuir  half  the  medical 
expenses  of  the  Foor-Law  Unions,  which  in  En- 
gland will  be  £100,000,  in  Scotland  £15,000, 
snd  to  give  £15,000  a  year  for  the  education  of 
the  children  in  the  work-houses. 

These  are  the  proposals  which  I  offer  for 

the  adjustment — the  final  adjustment, 
^^^^,^^1,,^^  of  this  question.     I  can  not  appeal  to 

any  ungenerous  feeling.  I  can  not 
^peal  to  fear,  nor  to  any  thing  which  will  be 
calcalated  to  exercise  an  undue  sway  over  the 
reason  of  those  to  whom  these  proposals  arc 
made.  There  mav  be  agitation ;  but  it  is  not 
one  which  has  reached  the  laboring  classes,  there 
being  among  them  a  total  absence  of  all  excite- 
ment. I  admit  it  is  perfectly  true  that  without 
danger  to  the  public  peace  we  might  continue 
all  ifie  existing  duties ;  therefore  I  can  not  ap- 
peal to  fear  as  a  ground  for  agreeing  to  those 
proposals.  But  this  I  do  say,  that  there  has 
been  a  great  change  of  opinion  in  the  great  mass 
of  the  community  with  respect  to  the  Corn-Laws. 
There  is  between  the  master  manufacturer  and 
the  operative  classes  a  common  conviction,  that 
did  not  prevail  in  1842,  or  at  any  former  period, 
that  those  laws  should  be  repealed ;  ana  while 
there  is  that  union  of  sentiment  between  them, 
there  appears  to  be,  at  the  same  time,  a  generiU 
contentment  and  loyal^,  and  a  confidence  in 
the  justice  and  impartiality  of  this  House.  The 
example  you  have  set  of  taking  upon  yourselves 
ipreat  pecuniary  burdens,  in  order  that  you  might 
relieve  the  iabormg  classes  from  the  taxation  to 
▼hich  they  were  subjected,  has  produced  the 
deepest  impression  and  the  most  beneficial  effect 

Tm  their  minds;  But  because  this  is  a  time 
peace ;  because  there  is  a  perfect  calm,  ex- 
cept in  so  far  as  the  agitation  among  the  manu- 
facturers may  interrupt  it ;  because  you  are  not 
subject  to  any  coercion  whatever,  I  entreat  you 
to  bear  in  nund  that  this  aspect  of  affairs  may 
diange,  that  we  may  have  to  contend  with  worse 
harvests  than  those  of  this  year,  and  that  it  ma^ 
be  wise  to  arail  ourselves  of  the  present  moment 
in  order  to  effect  an  adjustment,  which  I  believe 
most  ultimately  be  made,  and  which  can  not  be 
much  longer  delayed  without  engendering  deep 
feelings  of  animosity  between  different  classes  of 
her  Miajesty's  subjects. 
"What  were  the  facts  which  came  under  our 


cognizance,  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
providiflg  for  the  public  peace,  and  sav- 
ing millions  from  the  calamity  of  starv-  r-^^S?:  -J 
ation  ?  We  were  assured  that  m  one 
part  of  this  empire  there  are  4,000,000  of  the 
Queen's  subjects  dependent  upon  a  certain  article 
of  food  for  subsistence.  We  know  that  on  that 
article  of  food  no  reliance  could  be  placed.  It 
was  difficult  to  say  what  was  the  extent  ot  the 
danger,  what  would  be  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  what  the  amoutit  of  deficiency  in  the 
supply  of  food.  Surely  you  will  make  allowance 
for  those  who  were  charged  ^ith  the  heaviest 
responsibility,  if  their  worst  anticipations  should 
be  realized.  We  saw  in  the  distance  the  gaunt 
form  of  famine,  and  the  spectre  of  disease  fbllow- 
ing  in  its  train.  Was  it  not  our  first  duty  to 
avert  the  odious  charge  of  indifference  and  neg- 
lect of  timely  precautions?  I  declare  in  the 
face  of  this  House,  that  the  day  of  my  life  to 
which  I  look  back  with  the  greatest  satisfaction 
and  pride  is  the  1st  November  last,  when  I  of- 
fered to  take  the  responsibility  of  issuing  an 
Order  in  Council  to  open  the  ports,  and  trust  to 
you  for  approval  and  indemnity.  I  wished  then 
that,  by  the  first  packet  which  sailed  after  the  1st 
November,  the  news  might  have  gone  forth  that 
"the  ports  were  open."  During  the  lattervpart 
of  December  and  in  January  there  has  been  a 
temporary  suspension  of  alarm ;  but  still  the  ac- 
counts we  have  from  all  parts  of  the  country  are 
sufficient  to  excite  great  uneasiness,  and  impera- 
tively call  for  the  present  remedial  measure. 

"  And  now  I  come  to  the  second  considera- 
tion-.-How,  after  the  admission  of 
foreign  imported  com  for  a  period  conSued 
of  several  months,  do  you  propose  to 
deal  with  the  existing  Corn-Law  ?  My  convic- 
tion is  so  strong  that  it  would  be  utterly  impos- 
sible, after  establishing  f^edom  of  trade  in  com 
for  a  period  of  seven  or  eight  months  or  more, 
to  give  a  guarantee  that  the  existing  law  should 
at  the  end  of  that  time  again  come  into  opera- 
tion, that  I  can  not  encourage  the  delusive  hope 
of  any  such  result.  It  is  an  utter  misapprehen- 
sion of  the  state  of  public  opinion  to  suppose  it 
possible,  that  after  this  country,  during  eight 
months,  shall  have  tasted  of  freedom  of  trade  in 
com,  you  can  either  revive  by  special  enactment, 
or  by  the  tacit  operation  of  the  law  itself,  the 
existing  Com-Law.  Surely  the  very  fact  of  sup- 
pression is  itself  a  condemnation  of  the  law.  It 
demonstrates  that  the  law  which  professed,  l^ 
a  total  reduction  of  duty  when  grain  reached  a 
certain  price,  to  provide  against  scarcity,  had 
failed  in  its  most  essential  point.  Could  you, 
after  this,  insist  upon  a  revival  of  this  lawf 
Would  you  revive  the  existing  law  in  all  its  pro- 
visions? Do  not  suppose  that  those  who  ad- 
vised suspension  have  overlooked  the  conse- 
quences upon  the  question  of  future  protection. 
Do  not  disregard  public  feeling  in  a  question  of 
this  kind.  When  the  food  of  the  people  is  con- 
cerned, public  opinion  can  never  be  disregard- 
ed. Are  yon  insensible  to  the  real  state  of  pub- 
lic opinion  on  the  subject  ?  Are  you  insensible 
to  the  altered  opinion  of  many  of  your  own 
party  ?  Look  to  the  change  of  opinion  that  has 
taken  place,  not  among  mere  politicians — ^which 
you  are  apt  to  attribute  to  some  selfish  or  cor^ 
rupt  motive — ^but  look  at  the  opinions  now  ex- 
pressed, of  the  sincerity  of  which  conclusive 
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proof  has  been  given,  by  some  of  the  most  hon- 
orable men  that  ever  sat  upon  those  benches. 
Their  conduct  affords  proof  that  the  minister 
who  should  suspend  the  law,  and  give  a  guar- 
antee to  revive  it  whenever  the  period  of  sus- 
pension shall  have  passed  away,  would  have 
enormous  insuperable  difficulties  to  encounter. 
"Your  precautions,  however  wisely  taken, 

may  nevertheless  fail.  It  seems  to  be 
GonUaucd.  Incident  to  great  prosperity  that  there 

shall  be  a  reverse,  that  the  time  of 
Repression  shall  follow  the  season  of  excitement 
and  success.  That  time  of  depression  may  per- 
haps return,  and  its  return  may  be  coincident 
with  scarcity,  occasioned  by  unfavorable  sea- 
sons. Gloomy  winters  like  those  of  1841  and 
1842  may  again  set  in.  Are  those  winters  ef- 
faced from  your  memories?  From  mine  they 
never  can  be  effaced.  Surely  you  have  not  for- 
gotten with  what  earnestness  and  sincerity  you 
re-echoed  the  deep  feelings  of  a  gracious  Queen, 
when  at  the  opening  and  dose  of  each  session 
she  expressed  her  warmest  sympathy  with  the 
sufferings  of  her  people,  her  warmest  admira^ 
tion  of  their  heroic  fortitude.  These  bad  times 
may  recur.  The  years  of  plenteousness  may 
have  ended,  and  the  years  of  dearth  may  come, 
and  again  you  may  have  to  offer  the  unavailing 
expressions  of  sympathy,  and  the  urgent  exhort- 
ations to  patient  resignation — ^will  it  then  be  no 
satisfaction  to  you  to  reflect  that  by  your  own 
act  you  have  been  relieved  from  the  grievous 
responsibility  of  regulating  the  supply  of  food  ? 
Will  you  not  then  cherish  with  delight  the  re- 
flection that  in  this  present  hour  of  comparative 
prosperity,  yielding  to  no  clamor,  impelled  by 
no  fear,  save  that  provident  fear  which  is  the 
mother  of  safety,  you  have  anticipated  the  evil 
day,  and  long  before  its  advent  had  trampled 
on  every  impediment  to  the  free  circubition  of 
the  Creator's  bounty  ?  And  when  vou  are  again 
addressing  your  fellow-subjects,  and  encouraging 
them  to  bear  without  repining  the«disp^nsation8 
of  Providence,  may  God  grant  that,  by  your  de- 
cision this  night,  you  may  have  laid  in  store  for 
yourselves  the  consolation  of  reflecting  that  such 
calamities  are  in  truth  the  dispensations  of  Prov- 
idence, and  that  they  have  not  been  caused, 
have  not  been  aggravated,  by  laws  of  man,  re- 
stricting, in  the  hour  of  scarcity  and  deepest 
need,  tne  supply  of  food! 

^^  You  have  a  right,  I  admit,  to  taunt  mo  with 

inconsistency  in  my  opinions  on  this 
Conduded.  »^^)^ ;  but  when  you  say  that  by 

my  adoption  of  the  principles  of  free 
trade  I  have  acted  in  contradiction  to  those 
principles  which  I  have  always  avowed  during 
my  whole  life,  I  positively  deny  the  charge.  I 
foresaw  the  consequences  which  would  result 
from  the  measures  which  I  have  felt  it  my  duty 
to  propose.  We  have  not  formed  our  opinion 
merely  on  local  information.  We  were  charged 
with  uie  heavy  responsibility  of  taking  measures 
against  a  great  calamity  in  Ireland ;  before  we 
brought  our  remedies  forward^  we  had  taken 
every  measure  to  obtain  correct  information  on 
the  state  of  that  country.  Whatever  may  be 
the  result  of  these  discussions,  I  feel  severely 
the  loss  of  the  confidence  of  those  from  most  of 
whom  I  have  hitherto  experienced  a  generous 
support.  So  far  from  expecting  them  to  adopt 
my  opinions,  I  perfectly  recognize  the  sincerity 


with  which  they  adhere  to  their  own.  I  honor 
their  motives ;  but  I  claim  for  myself  the  right 
to  give  that  advice  to  my  Sovereign  which  I 
conscientiously  believe  to  be  conducive  to  the 
general  well-being.  I  wish  to  convince  the 
people  that  the  greatest  object  which  this  or 
any  other  Government  can  have  is  to  elevato 
the  social  condition  of  those  with  whom  we  are 
brought  in  to  no  direct  relations  by  the  exercise 
of  the  elective  franchise.  I  wish  to  show  them 
that  our  object  has  been  to  apportion  taxation, 
so  that  we  shall  relieve  industry  and  labor  irom. 
any  undue  burden,  and  transfer  it,  so  far  as  is 
consistent  with  the  public  good,  to  those  who 
are  better  able  to  bear  it.  I  look  to  the  present 
peace  of  this  country,  to  the  absence  of  all  dis- 
turbance, to  the  non-existence  of  any  commit- 
ment for  a  seditions  offense ;  I  look  to  the  calm 
which  exists  in  the  public  mind ;  I  look  to  the 
absence  of  all  disaffection ;  I  look  to  the  in- 
creased and  growing  public  confidence,  on  ac- 
count of  the  course  you  have  taken  in  relieving 
trade  from  restrictions,  and  industry  from  un- 
just burdens ;  and  where  there  was  disaffection 
I  see  contentment,  where  there  was  turbulence 
I  see  peace ;  where  there  was  disloyalty  I  see 
loyalty.  I  see  a  disposition  to  confide  in  you, 
and  not  to  agitate  questions  that  are  at  the 
foundation  of  your  mstitutLons.  Taught  by 
this  experience,  I  feel  I  have  only  ^ 
done  my  du^  to  my  Sovereign  and  ixx^u.  sSs, 
my  country  in  submitting  the  meas-  268,  ass- 
ures I  have  now  brought  foward  ^*^°^  "^^'^ 
to  the  consideration  of  Parlia-  ^^  ^^sb. 
ment."* 

No  words  can  describe  adequately  the  sensa- 
tion which  this  speech  produced  in  g^ 
the  country.  The  immediate  reduc-  seeepUoo 
tion  of  the  duty  on  wheat  from  IQs,  of  themeaa- 
a  quarter  to  4».,  and  its  entire  aboli-  "'*  'S^**® 
tion  at  the  end  of  three  years,  were  ®°^°7- 
changes  so  prodigious  that  they  outstripped  the 
hopes  of  the  most  sanguine  of  the  Free-traders, 
and  excited  a  profound  feeling  of  indignation 
among  all  the  adherents  of  the  agricultural  inter- 
est.  The  impression  upon  the  latter  class  was  the 
stronger  that  the  alarm  consequent  upon  the  po- 
tato rot,  which  had  been  veiy  great  in  the  pre- 
ceding November,  had  sensibly  declined  in  the 
following  month,  and  accordingly  wheat,  which 
had  been  60«.  in  the  former  period,  had  fallen 
in  the  beginning  of  January  to  55s.  a  quarter. 
It  had  been  discovered  upon  farther  informa- 
tion, that  the  disease,  though  as  bad  as  possible 
in  some  parts  of  the  country,  was  as  yet  at  least 
by  no  means  universal,  and  that  the  apprehen- 
sions entertained  of  a  great  defidencr  of  sub- 
sistence for  the  body  of  the  people  had  been 
much  exaggerated.  But  above  all,  it  was  ask- 
ed, "Why  legislate  permanently  for  a  tcmpo> 
rary  evil  ?  Grant  that  the  potato  rot  is  as  uni- 
versal and  serious  as  the  strongest  Pree-traders 
allege,  that  may  afford  a  good  reason  for  throw- 
ing open  the  ports  at  once,  by  Order  in  Coun> 
ci^  and  keeping  them  open  as  long  as  the  ca- 
lamity lasts;  but  is  it  any  reason  for  entirely 
altering  the  policy  of  the  country,  and  perma^ 
nently  adopting  free  trade  in  lieu  of  the  protec- 
tion under  the  shelter  of  which  it  has  hitherto 
risen  to  greatness  ?"  The  Free-traders,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  in  ecstasies,  and  regardinf^ 
with  reason  the  battle  ais  already  gained^  would 
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not  condescend  to  notice  the  argaments  of  theilr 

adversaries,  but  contented  themselves  with  sim- 

pir  \ilifjing  and  abusing  them.    These  angry 

feelings  on  the  one  side,  and  exulting  on  the 

other,  exhaled  during  the  debate  which  ensued 

in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  lasted  for 

_      TWBLVB  successive  nights,  and  gave 
*  Ann.  Bes.     •        ^  .     °  .  ^  ^ 

194^119^  nse  to  more  acnmomous  expres- 

133:  M«rt  siotts  on  both  sides,  bat  especially 

iL  6B4;  tlie  Protectionist,  than  had  ever  been 

?*5}S*^'  li©«d  wi&in  the  walls  of  Parlia- 

U.  «lv,  431.  ^  , 

ment  * 
*'Sir,"  said  Mr.  Disraeli,  '*the  right  honor- 
^  able  gentleman  has  supported  a  dif- 
Mr.  Disn.  ferent  policy  for  a  number  of  years. 
f^*«c«"^  Well  do  we  remember,  on  this  side 
""*■**•  of  the  house,  perhaps  not  without  a 
hfaishy  the  eiiorts  we  made  tofc'aise  him  to  that 
bench  where  he  now  sits.  Who  does  not  re- 
member *the  sacred  cause  of  Protection' — the 
cause  for  which  sovereigns  were  thwarted,  Par- 
liaments dissolved,  and  a  nation  deceived — de- 
lightfiod,  indeed,  to  have  the  right  honorable 
gentleman  entering  into  all  the  details  of  what 
passed  when  he  called  upon  his  Sovereign! 
Would  his  Sovereign  have  called  on  him  if  he 
had  not  in  1841  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
gentlemen  of  England  ?  That  well-known  po- 
sition he  took — a  position  to  be  preferred  to  the 
confidence  even  of  sovereigns  and  courts.  I 
say  it  without  a  hope  of  a  party  triumph,  for  I 
believe  I  belong  to  a  party  that  can  triumph  no 
more — ^for  we  have  nothing  left  for  us  but  the 
constituencies  we  have  not  betrayed.  I  do  say 
my  conception  of  a  great  statesman  is  that  of 
one  who  represents  a  great  idea,  an  idea  that 
leads  him  to  power,  an  idea  with  which  he  has 
identified  himself,  an  idea  which  he  is  to  devel- 
op— ^which  he  can  and  does  impress  upon  the 
mind  of  the  nation.  That  is  my  idea  of  a  great 
statesman.  I  care  not  whether  he  be  a  manu- 
facturer or  a  manufacturer's  son— the  position 
is  still  grand,  I  may  say  heroic.  But  a  man 
who  never  originates  an  idea,  a  mere  watcher 
of  the  atmosphere — a  man  who,  as  he  says  him- 
self^ ti^ea  his  obserrations,  and  when  he  finds 
the  wind  veers  toward  a  certain  quarter,  trims 
to  suit  ift^^och  a  person  may  be  a  powerful 
minister,  but  he  can  never  be  a  great  states- 
man. 

"There  is  a  difficulty  in  findmg  a  parallel 

in  any  part  of  history  to  the  position 
CoQ^ded.  ^  ^^  right  honorable   gentleman. 

The  only  parallel  I  can  find  is  an  in- 
cident in  the  late  war  in  the  Levant,  which  was 
terminated  by  the  poticy  of  the  noble  Lord  op- 
posite (Pahnerston).  1  remember  when  that 
great  sfrngglewas  taking  place,  when  the  exist-' 
ence  of  die  Turkish  empire  was  at  stake,  the 
late  Soltaoiy  a  man  of  great  energy  and  re- 
sources, watf  determined  to  fit  out  an  immense 
fleet  to  maiBtain  his  empire.  A  vast  arma- 
ment was  accordingly  collected.  It  consisted 
of  many  of  the  finest  ships  that  ever  were  built. 
The  crewB  were  picked  men,  the  officers  were 
the  ablest  that  could  be  found,  and  botii  officers 
sod  men  were  rewarded  before  they  fought. 
Kever  did  an  armament  similarly  appointed 
leave  the  Dardanelles  since  the  days  of  Solyman 
ihb  Magnificent.  The  Sultan  personally  wit- 
nessed the  departure  of  the  fleet,  and  all  the 
laaftis  prayed  for  the  success  of  the  expedition, 


as  all  the  muftis  here  prayed  for  the  success  of 
the  late  general  election.  Away  went  the  fleet ; 
but  what  was  the  Sultanas  consternation  when 
the  Lord  High  Admiral  steered  at  once  into 
the  enemy's  port!  The  Lord  High  Admiral 
was  called  a  traitor,  but  he  had  the  talent  of 
vindicating  himself.  **True,'*  he  said,  **I  did 
place  myself  at  the  head  of  this  valiant  armada ; 
true  it  is  that  my  sovereign  embraced  me ;  true 
all  the  muftis  prayed  for  my  success  ;  but  I  have 
an  objection  to  war ;  I  see  no  reason  for  pro- 
longing the  struggle,  and  the  only  reason  I  had 
for  accepting  the  command  of  the  fleet  was  that 
I  might  terminate  the  contest  by  betraying  my 
master  I  And  yet  such  was  the  plausibility  and 
adroitness  of  this  Lord  High  Admiral,  that  he 
is  at  this  moment  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
under  the  new  regime."  (Sir  C.  Napier — **I 
thought  he  was  dead.")  "  The  gallant  commo- 
dore says  he  is  dead ;  dead  he  may 
be,  but  at  any  rate  he  was  not  shot  {j^Jfil^! 
for  treason."' 

These  violent  speeches  are  too  characteristic 
of  the  ulcerated  state  of  feeling  in  the  gg 
country,  then  exasperated  beyond  all  Argumrats 
precedent,  to  be  omitted  in  general  »g»lnBtthe 
history;  but  they  have  no  bearing 
upon  the  general  question,  which  was,  whether 
the  proposed  change  was  in  itself  necessary  and 
expedient,  not  whether  Sir  R.  Peel  did  right  or 
wrong  in  proposing  it.  The  general  question, 
however,  did  not  want  able  advocates  on  the 
Protectionist  side.  It  was  argued  by  Lord 
Stanley,  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  Lord  Greorge  Ben- 
tinck:  ''Ftom  the  earliest  times — so  far  back 
as  the  reign  of  Edward  IV. — the  Legislature  has 
recognized  the  principle  of  protecting  native  in- 
dustry, as  a  reason  for  regulating  the  importa- 
tion of  com ;  and  it  has  continued  to  be  the 
rule  of  our  Legislature,  down  to  the  present  pe- 
riod, to  give  encouragement  to  the  cuhivators 
of  its  own  soil,  in  order  to  secure  the  independ- 
ence of  this  country  as  regards  foreign  nations 
foi^ver.  This  has  not  only  been  our  own  poli- 
cy, but  at  the  very  moment  when  we  are  ven- 
turing upon  the  bold  experiment  of  leaving  the 
supply  of  the  nation's  food  to  chance,  every  oth- 
er country  in  the  world  of  any  eminence  is 
maintaining  a  protective  policy.  Sir  B.  Peel 
could  not  have  failed  to  foresee  the  shock  to 
confidence  in  public  men  of  all  parties  which 
such  a  change  as  he  has  introduced  must  inevi- 
tably produce;  but  he  has  entirely  overruled 
the  emergency  and  position  in  which  he  was 
placed ;  he  has  confounded  the  brawling  torrent 
of  agitation  with  the  deep,  still  current  of  public 
opinion. 

''The  grounds  assigned  for  the  measure  is 
the  famine  in  Ireland,  and  the  suc- 
cess of  the  changes  on  the  tariflT;  but  conSuned. 
these  reasons  are  inconsistent  with 
each  other.  If  this  bill  relieved  the  famine  in 
Ireland,  it  can  only  be  by  bringing  down  the 
price  of  com  to  the  means  of  the  starving  popu- 
lation of  Ireland.  Yon  must  distinguish  be- 
tween famine  and  great  local  scarcity.  We 
were  threatened  with  the  latter,  but  not  with 
the  first,  in  the  expected  reduction  of  prices. 
When  the  question  came  before  the  Cabinet,  I 
(Lord  Stanley)  yielded  mv  own  opinion,  and 
consented  to  a  suspension,  lut  a  suspension  only, 
of  the  Com-Law.    Tlris  was  all  that  the  case 
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required ;  for  the  prices  showed  that  there  was 
no  general  want  of  food  in  the  country ;  and  I 
could  see  no  reason  for  altering  a  general  sys- 
tem for  a  partial  failure ;  but  I  stood  alone.  It 
is  a  total  mistake  to  say  that  the  sliding-scale 
has  produced  great  fluctuation  of  prices;  the 
fact  is,  that  it  has  done  more  than  any  other 
legislative  measure  to  prevent  that  fluctuation. 
Never  were  the  changes  of  price  so  violent  and 
frequent  as  before  that  scale  was  introduced; 
they  then  varied  from  50«.  to  120«.  a  quarter; 
whereas  since  that  time  the  fluctuation  has  been 
from  89«.  to  80s.,  and  generally  from  40«.  to 
668.  In  articles  of  subsistence  to  which  the 
slidlng-scale  has  not  been  applied — as  potatoes 
and  cotton — the  fluctuation  of  prices  has  still 
been  enormous.  The  present  Com -Law  has 
kept  us  independent  of  foreign  nations,  and  pre- 
served an  unprecedented  steadiness  in  the  price 
of  grain ;  and  no  man  can  assert  that  these  ad- 
vantages have  been  purchased  by  the  sacrifice 
of  any  interest.  On  the  contrary,  the  constant 
complaint  of  the  agriculturists  during  its  contin- 
uance has  been,  that  the  prices  of  their  produce, 
with  the  exception  of  very  bad  seasons,  have 
been  ruinously  low. 

'^If  the  Corn-Laws  are  repealed,  the  price 
of  corn  will  fall  -  greatly ;   we  shall 

CoaSnued.  ^*^®  ^^  inundation  of  foreign  wheat 
at  40«.  a  quarter.  In  what  way  is 
this  reduction,  supposing  prices  are  forced  down 
to  tibiat  level,  to  benefit  any  class  in  this  country  ? 
The/oreign  grower,  indeed,  will  be  immensely 
benefited;  he  will  be  furnished  with  profits 
which  will  ere  long  enable  him  to  extend  his 
production,  and  encroach  yet  more  largely  on 
the  English  fields ;  but  in  what  state  will  the 
English  agriculturist  be,  if,  by  the  operation  of 
that  law,  prices  are  permanently  forced  down 
to  40«.  or  42«.  a  quarter  ?  Will  the  manufac- 
turer be  benefited  by  the  change  ?  He  can  be 
so  only  by  a  reduction  of  wages,  and  if  that 
takes  place,  where  is  the  good  that  is  to  accrue 
to  the  working  classes?  Supix)sing  wages  to 
be  reduced,  and  the  cost  of  production  of  man- 
ufactures to  be  thereby  lessened,  and  the  mark- 
et for  them  extended,  so  far  from  being  a 
gainer,  he  will  bo  a  loser  by  the  change ;  the 
British  manufacturer  will  be  a  loser.  Every 
acre  brougJd  into  cultivation  on  the  Vistula  or 
the  Danube  will  throw  an  acre  out  of  culUoation 
on  the  Thames  or  the  Severn ;  and  what  will 
he  gain  if  he  destroys  the  bread,  and  thereby 
ruins  the  market,  of  the  cultivators  who  con- 
sume five  pounds  a  head  of  his  produce,  and 
^' calls  into  existence"  an  equal  number  of  those 
who  consume  fivepence  a  head? 

**It  is  altogether  a  delusion  to  say  that  Rus- 
sia, Prussia,  and  the  United  States 

Contained.  ^^  ^^^  ^^^®  ^^^  manufactures  because 
we  do  not  take  their  com.  They  do 
not  take  our  manufactures  because  they  wish 
to  establish  such  fabrics  among  themselves,  and 
in  the  mean  time  desire  to  raise  a  revenue  by 
means  of  import  duties.  These  motives  will 
still  continue,  although  we  admit  their  grain 
duty  free.  Rely  upon  it,  that  change  will  make 
no  difference  in  their  consumption  of  our  man- 
ufactures. It  is  in  our  own  colonies  that  we 
must  look  for  the  only  .durable  and  growing 
market  for  our  fabrics,  which  will  soon  come  to 
overtop  all  other  markets  put  together;  but 


this  measure,  so  far  from  encouraging  these  dis- 
tant offshoots  of  our  empire,  goes  directly  and 
obviously  to  injure  them.  It  deprives  them  of 
all  the  advantages  they  have  hitherto  enjoyed 
as  British  subjects,  by  letting  in  all  nations  to 
compete  with  the  produce  of  their  industry. 
Destroy  the  principle  of  protection,  and  you  de- 
stroy the  whole  basis  on  which  our  colonial  sys- 
tem rests,  which  is,  that  the  colonies  are  to  be 
in  a  more  favorable  situation  than  foreign  na- 
tions. You  sever  the  strongest  bond — ^tibat  of 
mutual  self-interest — which  unites  them  to  the 
mother  country.  It  is  an  easy  step  for  those 
who  have  been  taught  commercial  independence 
to  apply  it  also  to  political  relationship. 

''The  principle  of  free  trade  can  never  be 
adopted  in  what  has  been  emphatic- 
ally  called  a  Pro||ction  Parliament,  con^nod. 
without  a  loss  of  character  to  public 
men.  The  alleged  change  of  circumstances 
during  the  last  three  years  fumishes  no  reason 
for  abandoning  the  settled  policy  of  two  centu- 
ries, far  less  for  the  Premier's  deserting  the 
principle  he  has  strenuously  maintained  during 
the  last  thirty  years.  The  doctrine  of  free 
trade  is  an  absolute  delusion :  prolific  of  evil, 
it  can  be  productive  of  no  good  to  any  party. 
It  is  simply,  under  existing  circumstances,  a 
preference  given  to  foreign  over  native  industiy ; 
and  is  that  the  way  to  benefit  a  nation  ?  Even 
the  manufacturing  classes,  to  whom  such  strong 
appeals  are  made,  will  not  in  the  end  benefit 
by  it.  If  the  price  of  provisions  permanently 
falls,  their  wages  will  fall  with  them,  and  what 
the  better  will  they  be  when  wheat  is  at  45ff.  in- 
stead of  75<.,  if  their  wages  are  IBd.  a  day  in- 
stead of  2«.  ?  Will  our  shop-keepers  be  benefit- 
ed if  ten  or  fifteen  millions  are  cut  off  from  the 
rent  of  land  that  is  the  income  of  their  best  pur- 
chasers ;  or  our  manufacturers,  if  our  rural  la- 
borers, who  now  form  so  large  a  part  of  the 
home  market,  are  disabled  from  continuing 
their  purchases  of  their  produce,  and  the  Brit- 
ish merchants  are  sent  to  the  serfs  of  Poland  or 
the  Ukraine  to  supply  their  place  ? 

''  The  Irish  famine,  of  which  so  much  is  said, 
is  a  mere  pretense,  got  up  for  party 
purposes.  There  is  not  even  a  scar-  condiuded. 
city  in  the  land.  Prices  prove  this : 
wheat  is  at  65«.  a  quarter;  oats  at  26«. :  are 
these  famine  prices  ?  Why,  in  1841,  wheat  was 
at  80s.,  and  yet  no  one  said  there  was  a  famine. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  crop,  on  the  whole,  is  fully 
an  average  one.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  baa 
admitted  that  there  is  no  scarcity  of  food  in  Ire- 
land, and  Lord  Cloncurry  has  added,  that  there 
is  enough  of  oats  in  it  to  feed  the  whole  people. 
There  is  in  many  places  great  distress  among 
the  peasantry,  but  that  is  not  because  they  can 
not  get  food  to  buy,  but  can  not  get  money  to 
buy  it  with.  Is  it  a  remedy  for  this  woeful 
state  of  things  to  admit  the  competition  of  for- 
eign hands  to  flood  the  already  overstocked 
Irish  labor-market?  The  potato  disease  was 
in  some  places  very  formidable,  but  it  was  so 
only  in  a  few  districts.  In  Roscommon  it  was 
unknown ;  in  Tipperary  and  Queen's  County, 
very  partial.  The  alarm  spread  by  the  Grovem- 
ment  Commissioners  has  been  the  main  cause 
of  the  panic  which  has  been  diffused,  and  even 
of  the  losses  which  have  been  sustained ;  for 
they,  by  spreading  evil  reports,  induced  the 
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people  in  manj  places  to  raise  their  potatoes 
before  they  were  ripe,  and  thus  caused  them  to 
rot.  But  suppose  the  immediate  danger  from 
the  potato  rot  to  be  as  great  as  the  most  devo- 
ted adherents  of  Government  represent,  is  that 
any  reason  for  altering  the  entire  system  and 
policy  of  the  State  on  account  of  a  transUorjf 
evil,  how  serious  soever  ?  If  scarcity  is  appre- 
hended, by  all  means  repeal  all  import  duties 
1  FkrL  Deb.  SO  long  as  it  continues ;  but  it  was 
tcxxvL  721  reserved  for  the  Right  Honorable 
T^^^^^n  Baronet  to  provide  a  remedy  for  a 
dS3;  Ann.  dreaded  scarcity  m  1846  6y  enactuw 
Reg*  1S4I^  the  repeal  of  all  import  duties  tn 
«3, 8L  1849."* 

As  the  interesting  debate,  of  which  the  above 
eSi  is  only  a  faint  outline,  continued  in 
ScniUof  the  Ilousc  of  Commons,  the  public 
the  debate,  interest  went  on  continually  increas- 
ing, until  at  length  it  reached  an  unbearable 
point  of  excitement.  This  arose,  not  from  any 
doubt  of  the  sincerity  or  wishes  of  Ministers, 
which  had  been  unequivocally  evinced  both  in 
the  Royal  Speech  and  in  the  course  of  the  de- 
bate, but  from  uncertainty  as  to  the  issue  with 
a  Parliament  avowedly  elected  under  Protection 
influences,  and  to  withstand  the  first  advances 
of  free  trade.  Great,  therefore,  was  the  sur- 
prise of  the  nation,  unbounded  the  triumph  of 
the  Anti -Corn-Law  League,  when  the  division 
took  place  at  twenty  minutes  before  three  on 
the  morning  of  the  27th  February,  and  there 
appeared  a  majority  of  97  for  Ministers,  in  a 
very  full  house,  the  ntunbers  being  337  to  240. 
The  bin  was  finally  carried  on  the  third  read- 
ing, on  the  morning  of  the  16th  May,  by  a  ma- 
jority of  98.  Hoping  to  conciliate  the  all-pow- 
erful i^me  Minister,  who  had  expressed  him- 
self as  willing  to  make  theirs  an  exceptional 
case,  the  whole  West  India  interest  voted  with 
him  in  the  majority  on  this  occasion.  They 
met  their  deserts  and  a  just  retribution  at  the 
hands  of  his  successors  within  two  months  aft- 
erward. The  shipping  interest  did  the  same; 
one  and  all  of  them  voted  with  Ministers. 
They  did  so,  partlv  in  the  idea  that  a  large  in- 
crease of  foreign  importation  would  give  great 
employment  to  the  British  commercial  navy, 
and  partly  from  the  idea  that  the  navigation 
laws  were  so  essential  to  our  national  independ- 
ence that  there  was  not  the  slightest  danger  of 

s  Tkcttoa.  ^^^^  being  touched.  "Ita  dum  sin- 
^li  pugnant  universi  vincuntur."* 
Within  tluree  years  they  too  were  swept  away. 
In  the  Lords  the  result  was  still  more  remarka- 
ble, for  the  second  reading  was  carried  by  a  ma- 
jority of  47,  and  the  biU  passed  finally  on  the 
22d  June.  Considering  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  peers  were  dependent  on  landed  estates, 
and  that  the  efifect  of  the  bill  in  lowering  prices 
was  disdnctly  understood,  this  division  must  be 
considered  as  very  remarkable,  for  beyond  all 
doubt  the  greater  part  of  their  lordships  thought 
a  Pfcr!  Deh.  ^^^  differently  from  what  they  vot- 
imdr. ?»•  ®^''  ^*  indicates  how  great  was  the 
bnriTai;*  pressure  which  the  Anti-Com-Law 
^^▼ii*  League  had  come  to  exercise  upon 
S'l^ST"  *^®  public  mind,  how  powerful  was 
^^•0i«-  the  influence  which  the  Govem- 
ndfi  Life  ment  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
^Bentinck,  poggessed  in  that  assembly,  and  what 
good  use  the  Whigs,  since  their  ac- 


cession to  power,  had  made  of  their  time  in 
neutralizing  the  hostile  majority  in  the  Upper 
House  by  a  copious  creation  of  Peers. 

The  arguments  adduced  on  either  side  in  the 
House  of  Peers  were  substantially  ^ 
the  same  as  those  adduced  in  the  Dnkeof 
Commons,  and  need  not  be  again  Welling- 
repeated.  But  there  is  one  short  ^^'^It'^JJ?'' 
and  characteristic  speech,  which,  as  ^^ 
coming  from  so  great  a  map,  and  eminently  de- 
scriptive of  a  leading  feature  in  his  mind,  de- 
serves to  be  particularly  noticed.  The  Duke 
of  Wellington  said:  '*I  address  you  under  the 
disadvantage  of  appearing  as  a  Minister  of  the 
Crown  to  press  this  measure,  in  opposition  to 
the  views  of  many  of  those  with  whom  I  have 
long  acted  in  public  life,  with  whom  I  have 
lived  in  habits  of  close  intimacy  and  friendship, 
and  whose  good  opinion  it  has  always  afforded 
me  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  obtain,  and  in- 
deed which  I  have  enjoyed  in  the  highest  de- 
gree. I  have  already  explained  to  you  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  I  became  a  party  to 
this  measure.  In  November  last,  after  the 
Cabinet  to  which  I  belonged  had  resigned,  I 
considered  it  my  bounden  duty  to  my  Sovereign 
not  to  withhold  my  assistance  from  her  Grovcrn- 
ment,  and  I  resumed  my  seat  at  her  Majesty*s 
council,  and  gave  my  assistance  to  my  right 
honorable  friend,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasu- 
ry, because  I  knew  at  that  time  that  he  would 
propose  a  measiure  of  this  description — nay,  this 
very  measure.  It  was  this  very  measure  which 
he  proposed  to  the  Cabinet  early  in  that  mondi. 
It  is  not  necessary  for  me,  my  lords,  to  say 
more  on  that  subject ;  an€  though  some  of  your 
lordships  may  entertain  a  prejudice  against  me 
for  the  course  which  I  am  pursuing,  I  can  just- 
ify it  before  your  lordships,  by  telling  you  that 
I  was  bound  to  take  it,  and  that  if  the  same 
circumstances  occurred  to-morrow  I  would  take 
it  again.  I  was  bound  to  my  Sov-  ^  ^^^  _ 
ereign  and  to  my  country  by  consid-  i84(^  gg; 
orations  of  gratitude,  of  which  I  Pari.  Deb. 
need  not  say  more  than  to  allude  to  JS^^** 
them  on  this  occasion."^ 

This  frank  and  maidy  declaration,  coming 
from  the  old  soldier  who  had  grown  ^j^ 
gray  in  the  service  of  his  sovereign  Canseof 
and  countrv,  drew  forth  loud  chaers  **>*■  incon- 
from  all  parts  of  tho  House.  It  is  '»««*«"^- 
highly  characteristic  of  the  ruling  principle  of 
the  Duke's  mind,  which  had  appeared  in  exact- 
ly the  same  way  in  the  crisis  on  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation, and  in  that  on  Reform.  On  both  of 
these  occasions  he  accepted  a  seat  in  a  Cabinet, 
and  on  this  last  the  lead  in  forming  a  Cabinet, 
which  was  to  bring  in  a  measure  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  his  previous  and  (^ten-expressed  opin- 
ions. It  would  be  uncharitable  to  conclude 
from  thence  that  the  Duke  had  no  settled  opin- 
ions on  political  subjects,  and  embraced  such 
merely  as  suited  the  circumstances  of  the  mo- 
ment His  whole  life  belies  such  a  supposition ; 
no  man  had  more  fixed  and  decided  convictions. 
The  truth  rather  was,  that  his  habits  of  military 
obedience  had  rendered  one  principle  in  his 
breast  paramount  to  all  others,  and  that  was 
dntv  to  his  sovereign  and  country  in  moments 
of  danger.  This  duty  he  felt  himself  bound  to 
discharge,  even  at  the  hazard  of  his  own  con- 
sistency.   If  there  is  much  to  admire  in  this 
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noble  feeling,  Trhicli  certainly  is  that  which 
shoold  ever  animate  a  soldief^s  breast,  there  is 
much  to  dread  in  it  when  it  becomes  the  guide 
of  a  staXegmaxCs  career.  And  this  only  affords 
another  illustration  of  the  truth  of  a  remark, 
which  all  ages  have  made,  that  the  duties  of 
civil  and  military  life  are  often  opposite  to  each 
other,  and  can  not,  under  any  circumstances, 
be  blended  without  imminent  danger  to  both. 
The  first  duty  of  the  soldier  is  obe- 
day^S.^lSi  di^^ce  —  the  first  of  the  statesman, 
*        '  deliberation.' 

Amidst  the  multiplied  and  protracted  de- 

93^         bates  which  took  place  on  this  all- 

Tfae  Budget  important  subject  in  this  session  of 

iK^^'        Parliament,  the  Budget  was  well- 

^  nigh   forgotten;    yet   it   presented 

some  features  of  interest  and4inportance,  which 
foreshadowed  the  perilous  course  on  which  the 
Premier  had  advanced  in  repealing  or  reducing 
so  many  of  the  indirect  taxes.  It  came  on 
upon  the  29th  May ;  and  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  with  reason  congratulated  the  coun- 
try on  the  flattering  condition  of  the  finances, 
which  he  ascribed  to  the  effects  of  fVee  trade, 
without  any  reference  to  the  railway  expendi- 
ture. Sir  R.  Peel  had  calculated  the  revenue 
for  the  year  at  £49,762,000;  but  the  actual  re- 
ceipts were  £51, 200,000.  The  expenditure  was 
£49,400,107,  leaving  an  apparent  surplus  of 
£2,609,177.  Of  this,  however,  £750,000  was 
the  payment  from  China,  which  could  only  be 
reckoned  on  for  one  vear  more.  For  the  en- 
suing year  he  calculated  on  a  revenue  of 
£51,650,000;  but,  owing  to  an  increase  of 
£140,000  for  the  army,  £000,000  for  the  navy, 
and  £401,000  for  the  ordnance,  which  had  be- 
come absolutely  indispensable  to  restore  these 
services  to  any  thing  like  a  state  of  efficiency, 
the  surplus  would  be  only  £776,000,  of  which 
no  less  than  £700,000  would  again  be  money 
from  China.  It  afforded  a  melancholy  proof 
of  the  chasm  which  the  large  reduction  of  the 
indirect  duties  had  made  in  the  revenue,  that 
3  Budget,  ^^^  ^^J  surplus  in  the  ensuing  year. 
Hay  29.  which  even  the  sanguine  mind  of  the 
JWfl;  ^n.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  could 
n?'i20^*  foresee,  was  derived,  after  two  years 
P»ri.  Deb.  of  unparalleled  prosperity,  from  the 
ixxzvi.  accidental  and  transitory  source  of 
1430,1488.   Chinese  payments.  •• 

It  was  foreseen,  and  scarcely  disguised  in  the 

course  of  the  debate  on  the  repeal 

Detoralna-   ^^  ^^^  Corn-Laws,  from  the  extreme 

tlonofthe'   violence  of  the  schism  which  had 

Protection-    taken  place  in  the  Ministerial  ma- 

g?*!?  p^V  J°^^*y»  *^^  *^°  words  never  to  be 

from  power,  ^oi^ven  which  had  passed  between 

the  Ministers  and  their  opponents, 

that  it  was  only  a  question  of  time  when  the  Ad- 

*  Actual  ExpSHornrn  or  1845.  ani>  sbtix atkd  Ex- 
»n>rnn»  ov  1843. 


Interest  of  debt , 

Charges  on  consolidated  Aind. 

Army 

Nav7 

Ordnance 

Misoellaneons 


Total. 


Actual 
Bxpeoditoi*. 


Ib45. 


£28,200,000 
2,400,000 
6,71ft,000 
6,948,000 
2,142,000 
8,116,000 


£41,316,000 


Bstimatod 
184S. 


£28,100,000 
2,600,000 
6,697,000 
7,521,000 
2,543,000 
8,485,000 


£50,878,000 


--Ann.  Beg.,  1816,  p.  120, 121. 


ministration  was  to  be  'orertumed.  Such  was 
the  exasperation  of  the  Protectionist  leaders  on 
the  Ministerial  benches,  that  it  was  known  they 
would  gladly  coalesce  with  their  opponents  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  house  to  eject  a  gov- 
ernment which,  as  they  thought,  had  betrayed 
the  party  that  had  placed  it  in  power.  Yet  so 
utterly  at  variance  were  the  views  of  the  ultra- 
Tories  and  the  Radicals  on  all  other  subjects 
but  their  common  animosity  to  the  Premier,, 
that  it  was  not  likely  they  would  soon  find  a 
subject  on  which  they  could  unite  without  such 
a  flagrant  dereliction  of  principle  as  might  dis- 
credit and  compromise  both  in  the  eyes  of  the 
nation.  Chance,  however,  was  more  favorable 
to  them  than  parliamentary  skill  could  have 
been.  A  bill  was  actually  before  Parliament, 
which,  it  was  thought,  presented,  most  oppor- 
tunely, the  much-wished-for  opportu-  i  ooub.  ii. 
nity  of  uniting.     This  was  the  Life-  483 :  Mart 

P&ESERVATIOM  BlLL  FOR  IRELAND. '   "*  •^^  *®*' 

Ever  since  the  decline  of  O'Connell's  infln- 
ence,  by  whose  powerful  voice  its        ^^ 
troubled  waters  had  so  often  been  inct«ased 
stayed,  and  the  downfall  of  the  tem-  agrarian 
pcrance  movement,  the  state  of  Ire-  ijjjj^' 
land  had  become  more  disturbed; 
and  in  the  latter  months  of  1845  and  first  of 
1846  it  had  risen  to  such  a  pitch  of  outrage 
that  some  remedial  measure  had  become  indis- 
pensable.   This  was  the  natural  consequence 
of  the  dreadful  state  of  destitution  of  food,  to- 
ward which  the  wretched  peasantry  were  rapids 
ly  approaching.     When  ejectment  for  non-pay- 
ment of  rent  from  his  little  possession  was  little 
short  of  a  sentence  of  death  by  slow  process  pro- 
nounced upon  a  man  and  his  whole  family, 
men  placed  in  a  position  so  dreadful  almost 
unavoidably  acted  upon  the  principle  of  self- 
preservation,  and  endeavored,  by  violence  and 
intimidation,  to  avoid  such  disaster.     To  en- 
deavor to  check  such  outrages  was  the  first  duty 
of  Government;  to  remove  their  cause  was  the 
second.     Early  in  the  session,  accordingly,  Sir 
R.  Peel  introduced  a  measure  by  Lord  ^^^  g^ 
St.  Germains  into  the  House  of  Peers, 
and  the  facts  stated  in  support*  of  it  were  of  so 

*  Cbxmb  AMD  OuTBAan  iH  Ibslabd. 

184A  184S. 

Homicides...* 144  136 

Firing  at  persons 104  188 

Serious  assaults 604  544 

Assaults,  common 243  f51 

Robberies  of  arms 159  051 

Administering  illegal  oaths ....  69  29 

Thraateningletten 662  1944 

Houses  attacked 254  483 

Firing  into  houses 77  138 

Agrarian  outrages 1495  346) 

Offenses,  violent— total 8103  6281 

The  great  majority  of  these  oflfenses  were  committed 
upon  tin  peasantry  or  factors,  the  persons  and  dwenings 
of  the  gentlemen  having  been  eomparstiyelj  ontonehed. 
~LoEi>  St.  Okiuiai]cb*6  Speech^  24th  Feb.  1846;  Ann. 
Reg.,  1846,  p.  124.  And  of  the  savage,  unrelenting  cru- 
elty with  which  they  were  attended  an  Instance  is  given 
in  Sir  It  PuF$  Memoin:  **  A  man  and  his  wife  of  the 
name  of  JutbiU,  residing  between  Dmmonod  and  Molill, 
were,  early  on  the  morning  of  the  7th,  visited  by  a  party 
of  six  men  armed  with  guns  and  bayonets ;  and  havlnir 
beaten  (he  husband  till  ne  was  senseless,  they  stripped 
his  wife  and  put  h»r  on  her  badbovermmujbre  whieh  thtp 
raked  out  fnf  thefirt^f^aiMf&r  the  purpoat.  This  was  for 
an  agrarian  caufe ;  and  so  intimidated  are  the  snflfererss 
that  althou^i  it  Is  sopposed  they  know  perfectly  well 
the  perpetrators  of  the  outrage,  they  rtffrmn/rom  gMnei 
evidimce."  —  Sir  Charlu  (ybonfuwt  Memoir,  June  IS, 
1846;  AsTs  JTsmoirs,  ii.  303.    With  truth  did  the  Dnke 
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appalling  a  kinl  as  caused  the  bill  to  pass  the 
Lords  with  scarcely  any  opposition.  It  em- 
powered the  Lord-Lieutenant  to  proclaim  any 
county  or  barony  in  which  murder  or  attempt  to 
murder  had  been  committed,  as  falUng  under 
the  restrictions  of  the  Act.  By  this  Act  all 
persona  within  the  proclaimed  district  were  for- 
bidden, under  pain  of  the  penalties  of  misde- 
meanoir,  to  leave  their  houses  between  sunrise 
and  sunset,  and  the  Government  was  author- 
ized to  station  an  additional  constabulary  force 
at  the  expense  of  the  disturbed  district.  The 
bill  also  authorized  the  Lord-Lieutenant  to 
award  a  reasonable  compensation  to  the  familv 
or  representatives  of  a  murdered  person,  if 
was  stated  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  outrages 
were  directed  against  individuals  on  account  of 
private  vengeance  or  hopes  of  intimidation,  and 
that  they  were  mainly  owing  to  the  infernal  sys- 
tem of  secret  societies.  Sir  R.  Peel  said,  with 
truth,  that  these  societies  had  gone  such  a 
length  "  that  there  are  many  parts  of  Ireland  in 
which  no  man's  life  is  safe,  except  indeed  the  Ufe 
of  an  oMosstR."*  So  erident  was  the  necessity 
w  the  measure,  that  it  met  with  no  resistance, 
but,  on  tho  contrary,  the  most  cordial  support, 
from  the  Opposition  in  the  House  of  Peers. 
Lord  Lansdowne  '^  could  not  think  of  offering 
any  opposition  to  a  measure  so  imperatively 
called  for  at  the  present  moment.  He  hoped  it 
would  be  followed  up  by  measures  of  permanent 
amelioration;"  while  Lord  Brougham  thought 
"the  case  was  so  urgent  that  the  bill  should  be 
passed  with  the  least  possible  delay."  It  pass- 
»  Pari  Deb  ^^  ^^*  Lords,  accordingly,  without 
izxzWL  963,  A  division,  its  duration  being  merely 
9&T;  Ann.  *  restricted  to  1st  October,  1849,  in- 
^.iS^  stead  of  five  years,  as  originally  pro- 
posed.  * 
Tho  fate  of  the  bill,  however,  was  widely  dif- 
ferent  in  the  Lower  House,  where 
Coaimon  ^®  vehement  strife  produced  by  the 
of  parties  forcing  through  of  the  Corn-Law  re- 
againat  the  peal  had  produced  an  ulcerated  feel- 
5^?""  ing  in  the  minds  of  the  Protectionists, 
which  predisposed  them  to  go  into 
any  eoalition,  how  adverse  soever  to  their  prin- 
ciples, which  might  afford  them  an  opportunity 
of  manifesting  their  spleen  against  the  Govern- 
ment. It  was  no  easy  matter,  however,  either 
for  them  or  the  Whigs,  to  form  an  alliance  with 
any  show  even  of  decencnr  to  oppose  the  meas- 
ure, for  both  were  pledged  as  deep  as  men  couM 
be  to  support  it.  The  Conservatives  had  been 
the  first  to  introduce  coercion  bills  into  Ireland, 
and  one  of  the  most  efficient  of  them  had  been 
brought  in  by  Sir  R.  Peel  when  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  and  carried  through  by  the  whole 
strength  of  the  Tory  party  then  in  power.  Lord 
Grey  had  followed  this  example  in  1884,  and 
tntrodooed  a  coercion  bill  attended  with  the  most 
s  Ante,  e.  surprising  good  effects,  in  which  he 
zxzLMSl,  obtained  the  cordial  support  of  the 
4^  Conservative  opposition.*    More  late- 

of  Wellington  ny,  when  indonlng  this  report,  with  many 
staiiUr  facto,  to  Sir  R.  Peel:  "I  sm  eirare  that  the  facta 
therein  reported  coold  not  be  prevented  by  the  AaiaasiD- 
ation  Bill :  but  they  tend  to  ahc  *he  state  of  lociety  in 
Ireland,  which  is,  m  fact,  vwrm  than  it  U  in  any  qf  the 
wiliut  parte  af  Aeia,  J/rto,  or  Awisrim."— Dun  o» 
Wbllehotow  to  Sn  B.  Pul,  June  81, 1846;  TVeTs  Jfe- 
aMrfrt,  vol.  iL  p.  90%.  ^ 

*  Sim  B.  Pbl  to  Vvmm  or  WaunifiTov,  Jane  SB, 
1S46;  Peere  Memobre,  iL  MML 
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ly.  Lord  Morpeth  had,  in  1835,  introduced  a 
modified  coercion  bill,  which  also,  whenever 
it  was  put  in  force,  had  produced  the  effect  of 
stopping  the  progress  of  agrarian  outrage. 
Now,  however,  these  two  opposite  parties,  ani- 
mated by  a  common  hatred  of  the  Ministry,  re- 
solved to  form  a  coalition  to  throw  out  the  bill, 
the  one  in  punishment  of  what  they  regarded 
as  past  treachery,  the  other  in  the  hope  of  future 
accession  to  power.  When  these  were  the  mo- 
tites  which  led  to  this  coalition,  it  is  of  little 
consequence  what  arguments  were  adduced  ei- 
ther in  support  of  or  against  the  bill,  for  on  both 
sides  the  speakers  for  a  long  time  carried  to  per- 
fection the  maxim  of  Talleyrand,  that  the  princi- 
pal object  of  language  is  to  conceal  the  thought. 

The   bill  was   introduced   into  the  Lower 
House  by  Sir  James  Graham  on  the        ^ 
3d  March,  and  from  the  very  fir^t  proneoof 
experienced  the  most  determined  op-  the  bill, 
position.    Leave  was  given  to  bring  March  8. 
it  in  by  a  majority  of  39,  it  being  understood 
that  no  serious  resistance  was  to  be  made  tilV 
the  second  reading.    The  whole  Catholic  party, 
of  course,  denounced  the  bill  from  the  first  as 
uncalled  for  and  tyrannical  in  the  highest  de- 
gree ;  and  the  debate  was  carried  on  with  such 
acrimony,  that,  after  repeated   adjournments, 
it  was  only  brought  to  a  first  reading  oi^  m.  | 
1st  May,  when  it  was  carried  by  149,  the      ^ 
numbers  being  274  to  125.    The  second  read- 
ing stood  for  the  25th  May,  but,  from        _ 
the  pressure  of  the  Corn-Law  debate,  it     ^^ 
was  successively  adjourned  till  the  9th  of  June, 
when  it  came  on,  and  after  repeated  debates 
was  brought  to  a  close  on  the  25th.    During 
the  course  of  the  protracted  debate,  it  became 
very  evident  that  a  coalition  of  parties  to  eject 
the  Ministry  had  taken  place,,  and  as  the  end 
approached  the  real  feelings  of  the  opposite  sides 
oozed  out,  notwithstanding  eveny  effort  to  con- 
ceal them^  and  the  discussion  was  far  more  on 
the  repeal  of  the  Corn-Laws  than  on  the  Irish 
Coercion  BilL    A  brief  summary  of  ,  p  _,  -.  k 
the   arguments  formally  adduced,  i^JJiL 
however,  b  necessary,  in  order  to  650,1018; 
show  on  which  side  the  preponder-  Ann.  itep 
ance  really  lay  on  this>  as  it  had  now  ^|^*  ^^ 
become,  momentous  question.^ 

On  the  one  hand,  it  was  argued  by  Sir  B. 
Peel,  Sir  James  Graham,  and  the  ^ 
SoUcitor-General :  **The  measure  Aignment 
BOW  pipposed  is  undoubtedly  a  harsh  in  rapport 
one,  and  Government  makes  no  at-  o^thewii. 
tempt  to  vindicate  it,  except  on  the  grounds  of 
absolute  necessity,  but  that  necessity  is  unhap- 
pily too  apparent.  1st.  The  extent,  frequent, 
and  nature  of  the  crimes  committed,  indicates 
a  necessity  for  a  change  of  the  law  as  it  stands. 
2d.  The  whole  powers  of  the  existing  law  have 
been  tried  and  exhausted  without  affording  any 
remedy  to  the  evils.  3d.  There  is  every  reason 
to  hope  that  the  present  bill  will  prove  effectual 
in  repressing  the  disorders  existing,  and  which, 
in  some  places,  have  attained  such  a  deplorable 
height,  ^ese  disorders  are  not  universal; 
they  are  confined  to  particular  distrit!ts ;  but  in 
them  they  have  become  such  as  to  have  entirely 
paralyxed  the  arm  of  the  law  as  it  stands,  and 
estabUshed,  practically  speaking,  an  entire  im- 
punity for  crimes  of  the  most  atrocious  descrip- 
tion.   It  IS  not  merely  the  number  of  offenses. 
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bat  tho  paucity  of  convictions,  wMch  is  the 
alarming  circumstance;  but  this  disproportion 
has  now  risen  to  such  a  height  in  the  disturbed 
counties  as  absolutely  to  call  for  the  interposi- 
tion of  the  Legislature. 

*^  The  agrarian  outrages  are  chiefly  met  with 

in    five    counties,    viz. — Tipperary, 
GonHaaed.  C^****    Roscommon,  Limerick,   and 

Iieitrim.  The  population  of  those 
tre  counties,  according  to  the  last  census,  was 
1,412,000  souls,  while  that  of  all  Ireland*  is 
8,176,124.  Nevertheless,  while  the  homicides 
in  the  whole  country  in  1845  were  92,  in  those 
ftvQ  counties  they  were  47.  The  nightly  firing 
into  houses  in  those  counties  were  seven-tenths 
of  those  in  the  whole  country — ^proportions  far 
beyond  what  the  respective  numbers  of  the  in- 
habitants could  warrant.  Thus,  when  crime 
has  so  much  increased  in  those  counties,  has  the 
vigor  of  the  criminal  law  and  the  conviction  of 
offenders  kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  crime? 
Quite  the  reverse :  the  ratio  of  convictions  has 
come  to  be  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  crimes. 
In  these  five  counties,  in  1845,  the  number  of 
indictable  offenses  was  1188,  while  the  convic- 
tions were  onlv  54 !  In  Roscommon,  within  the 
last  five  months,  no  less  than  888  indictable  of- 
fenses had  been  committed,  and  8  convictions 
only  obtained  I  If  a  special  commission  were 
now  sent  down  to  that  county,  what  would  be 
the  result?  Why,  that  nineteen-twentieths  of 
the  prisoners  would  walk  aw&y  from  the  bar — a 
triumph  to  the  malefactors — a  reproach  to  the 
innocent  sufferers  under  their  crimes  I  Not  less 
than  1100  or  1200  families  in  that  county  alone 
are  living  in  daily  dread  of  assassination ;  they 
know  their  enemies ;  they  are  aware  from  where 
they  may  expect  outrages,  but  they  dare  not 
gyre  information  for  fear  of  precipitating  their 
fiite.  It  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  there  is  no 
other  country  in  tho  civilized  world  where  snch 
a  state  of  things  would  be  suffered  to  exist. 
**  In  former  times  similar  local  outrages  have 

risen    to    great    height    in    various 

Con^ued.  P^*<5®*  ?  ^^^  *^®y  ^^^  uniformly  and 
effectually  repressed  by  coercion  bills 
aimilar  to  the  present  Every  one  knows  the 
immediate  and  signal  success  with  which  Earl 
Grey's  coercion  bill  in  1888  was  attended, 
which  in  four  months  reduced  the  number  of 
serious  agrarian  offenses  to  one-fourth  of  their 
former  amount ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
the  next  coercion  bill,  which  was  found  to  be 
indispensable  after  the  expiry  of  the  first,  and 
was  brought  in  by  Lord  Morpeth.  In  1885  all 
crimes  of  an  insurnectionary  character  had 
ceased ;  but  those  of  an  agrarian  kind  had  mul- 
tiplied to  such  a  degree,  that  in  that  year  they 
amounted  to  the  enormous  number  of  10,229.* 
No  sooner,  however,  was  Lord  Morpeth's  coer- 
cion bill  passed  than  the  number  began  to  de- 
cline, and  when  that  Act  expired  in  1840  they 
were  only  4069.  With  the  expiry  of  the  Act, 
however,  they  again  increased,  until  in  1845 


*  AGftAHiAH  Caiins  in  Ibilahv. 

CmkIob  Bill  Bol 

1841 

1849 


OotltlflB  Act  pMMd. 

1885 :..  10,229 

1886 8,067 

18ST 6,760 

1888 4,045 

1889 4,626 

1840 4,069 

Aet  expired. 


1848. 
1644. 
1815. 


•d. 

6,370 
6,585 
6,870 
^827 
8,095 


^JPiarl  DOKy  IxzzviL  1016. 


they  had  reached  8095.  It  is  impossible  to  re- 
sist the  conclusion  from  these  facts,  that,  how- 
ever adverse  to  British  ideas  of  mild  adminis^ 
tration,  such  rude  methods  of  coercion  are  in- 
dispensable in  the  lawless .  and  savage  state 
which  unhappily  prevails  in  some  parts  of  Ire- 
land. And  accordingly,  though  universal  in  its 
power,  the  bill  is  intended  to  be  only  partial  in 
its  operation,  and  to  be  enforced  only  in  those 
counties  where  the  extreme  prevalence  of  crime 
calls  upon  the  Lord-Lieutenant  to  proclaim  the 
Act.  And  experience  warrants  the  hope  that 
the  knowledge  that  the  Executive  is  armed  with 
tiiese  extri^rdinary  powers  will  ,  p^  ^^ 
have  the  effect  of  itself  arresting  ixzxviL 
the  disorders,  without  the  necessity  1016:  Ann. 
of  actually  putting  them  in  execu-  ^^  *®**» 
tion.»  ^**- 

*^If  present  appearances  are  looked  toi,  the 
prospect  is  still  more  alarming,  and 
ample  proof  of  its  necessity  has  been  conchided. 
furnished  since  the  Act  was  intro- 
duced into  tho  Upper  House  five  months  ago. 
The  gentlemen  opposite  always  refer  to  the  to- 
tal commitments  for  crime  over  all  Ireland,  and 
because  from  the  general  prosperity  which,  pre- 
vails, and  the  vast  extension  of  the  demand  for 
labor  which  the  construction  of  railways  in 
Great  Britain  has  afforded,  there  has  been,  on 
the  whole,  no  increase,  perhaps  rather  a  do- 
crease,  of  crime,  they  immediately  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  measure  now  proposed  is  un- 
necessary. But  that  is  a  most  erroneous  view 
of  the  case.  Tho  disease  is  local ;  at  present 
it  is  confined  to  five  counties^;  but  there  are  no 
causes  in  operation  there  which  do  not  exist  in 
the  rest  of  Ireland,  and  the  malady  is  so  fearful 
where  it  has  appeared,  that  there  is  no  saying 
how  soon,  if  unchecked,  it  may  spread  over  the 
whole  country.  In  the  first  five  months  of  this 
year  (1846)  as  compared  with  the  corresponding 
months  of  1845,  there  is  a  great  increase  in 
those  five  counties ;  and  the  total  of  serious  ont^ 
rages  in  those  five  counties  in  the  first  fire 
months  of  1846  is  no  less  than  2098.*  If  the 
same  proportion  should  go  on  during  the  whole 
vear,  there  will  be  a  total  of  agrarian  outrages 
m  this  year  of  8018  against  2026  last  year. 
The  evil,  therefore,  though  local,  is  fearful 
and  rapidly  increasing,  and  it  be-  ,  p^^  jy^^ 
hooves  Parliament  instantly  to  step  ixxxtIL 
in  and  apply  that  remedy  which  in  4S6;  Speech 
former  times  has  been  found  to  he  ^^  ^ 
BO  efficacious."*  ^*^^ 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  answered  by  Lord 
John  Russell,  Mr.  Disraeli,  Lord  George  Ben- 

*  GSAVX  AOBAKIAN  OmKBSB  IN  TiPPXKABT,  CLAU, 
ROeOOMMOK,  LXMXaiCK,  AND  Lkitbim. 

Pint  FIT*  Port  FIv* 

MoBtha  cf  iStf.  Hontia  of  IMS 

Homlddes 20  28 

Firing  at  penon 40  41 

Serious  auauItB 86  121 

Anaaltfl  to  dangvr  of  life. ...     41  G8 

Firing  into  hooaes 46  03 

IxsmBaonoHABT  Offxhsks  xv  saxi  CouirriBs. 

VIHial*  of  IStf.  naaiiig  ^  i^ig 

InTippertry 814  868 

InUmerick 282  248 

InClare 2T1 

InRoaoommon 659 

InliBltrlm ^804 

In  whole  year. 28S0 

^Parl,  I>e&.,  IxxzvlL  428, 427. 
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tiack,  and  Mr.  0*Connell,  who,  strange  to  say, 
^j  stood  side  by  side  on  this  occasion : 
Answer  of  "Without  disputing  the  existence 
the  coau-  of  crime  and  outrage  in  some  parts 
STiSff'"*'  of  Ireland,  the  real  question  before 
the  House  is,  whether  this  bill  is 
calculated  to  afford  a  remedy  for  them.  If  it 
was  so,  it  would  be  entitled  to  the  hearty  sup- 
port of  the  House.  But  if  the  real  state  of  Ire- 
land is  looked  to,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  coercion 
act  is  indeed  required  for  Ireland ;  but  it  is  not 
one  to  restrain'  the  peasantry  from  committing 
crime,  but  one  to  compel  the  landlords  to  do 
their  duty.  Government  have  the  power  in 
their  hands,  and  if  they  would  only  take  a  man- 
ly tone,  and  adopt  a  temperate  and  dignified  es- 
timate of  human  nature  with  respect  to  Ireland, 
they  might  wave  the  wand  that  would  turn  her 
misery  and  poverty  into  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness. The  disorders  which  are  put  forward  as 
the  justification  of  this  coercive  measure  origin- 
ate in  the  nature  of  the  land  tenure,  and  the 
anomalous  relation  between  the  landlord  and 
tenant.  There  Is  in  Ireland  what  is  called  the 
'starving  season,*  which  is  about  six  weeks  be- 
fore the  new  harvest,  and  if  during  that  period 
the  growing  crops  are  distrained,  the  laborers 
are  deprived  of  their  means  of  subsistence. 
They  are  prevented  from  digging ;  if  their  wives 
or  children  come  out  in  the  evening  to  take  a 
few  potatoes  they  are  driven  to  jail,  the  hus- 
bands are  driven  to  madness.  Can.  it  be  won- 
dered at  that  such  a  state  of  things  is  a  fruitful 
source  of  crime — of  cpme,  too,  which  did  not 
exist  in  Ireland  before  the  Union,  but  which  is 
distinctly  traceable  to  the  exorbitant  and  un- 
just privileges  conferred  on  Irish  landlords  by 
the  English  Parliament  ?  These  causes  of  evil 
this  coercion  bill  will  not  remove.  Similar 
bills  have  been  tried  in  Ireland  seventeen  times, 
and  they  havt)  always  failed  and  left  the  coun- 
try worse  than  it  was  before. 
'*The  real  remedies  for  Ireland  are  to  be 
found,  not  in  a  coercion  bill,  but  in 
4>ii$nnM  *  removal  of  the  causes  which  have 
produced  the  disorders.  These  meas- 
ures consist  in  an  adjustment  of  the  tenure  of 
land,  so  as  to  secure  the  tenant  an  equitable 
compensation  for  his  improvements,  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  whole  ejectment  bill  to  check  the 
wholesale  clearance  system,  the  extension  to  all 
Ireland  of  the  local  Tenant-Right  in  Ulster,  a 
modification  of,  the  Grand  Jury  Law,  an  in- 
creased Reform  in  Parliament,  adequate  Corpo- 
ration Reform,  and  a  better  distribution  of 
Church  property.  Uniformly  it  has  been  found 
that  the  number  of  murders  in  Ireland  is  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  ejectments;  and 
when  it  is  recollected  that  7,000,000  out  of  the 
8,200,000  persons  in  Ireland  live  by  agriculture, 
it  may  well  be  conceived  what  nnbounded  mis- 
ery these  wholesale  ejectments  occasion.  It  ap- 
pears from  the  report  of  the  Land  Commission 
that  from  1839  to  1848  no  less  than  150,000 
persons  had  been  subjected  to  the  ejectment 
process.  Imagination  can  not  figure  the  suffer- 
ing which  these  ejections  have  occasioned.  The 
serious  crimes  all  originate  in  them;  political 
feeling  has  nothing  to  do  with  them.  They 
will  never  be  eradicated,  or  even  permanently 
checked,  till  the  causes  which  have  produced 
them  are  removed. 


79. 
ContUmed. 


"The  House  of  Commons  has  done  too  mneh 
for  the  Irish  landlords,  and  too  little  for  the 
tenants.  The  old  English  statutes 
in  favor  of  landlords  had  not  been  re- 
enacted  in  Ireland  under  its  old  Legis- 
lature ;  but  by  the  56  Geo.  III.,  c  88,  passed  aft- 
er the  Union,  these  powers  were  at  once  trans- 
ferred to  them.  This  statute,  for  the  first  time, 
gave  them  the  power  of  distraining  growing 
crops,  keeping  them  till  ripe,  and  seUing  them 
when  ready  for  the  sickle,  charging  upon  the 
unhappy  tenant  all  the  intermediate  expenses. 
There  never  was  a  more  fertile  source  of  mur- 
der and  outrage  than  those  powers.  This  was 
followed  by  the  58  Geo.  III.,  c.  89,  conferring 
upon  the  landlord  the  power  of  ejecting  the 
tenant  thus  ruined  from  his  holding,  the  sole 
means  of  subsistence  he  had  upon  earth. 
The  1  Geo.  IV.,  c.  41,  still  farther  extended 
the  powers  of  civil-bill  ejectments ;  and  the  1 
Geo.  IV.,  c.  88,  enabled  them,  in  ejectments, 
to  compel  the  tenant  to  find  security  for  ex- 
pense. Finally,  the  1  and  2  William  IV.,  c. 
31,  gave  the  landlord  the  right  of  immediate 
execution  in  ejectments,  which  still  farther  facil- 
itated these  ejectments.  All  enactments  are  in 
favor  of  the  landlords ;  and  it  is  in  them,  join- 
ed to  the  refusal  to  recognize  the  tenant^s  right 
to  compensation  for  improvements,  that  the  real 
sources  of  the  outrages  so  much  complained  of 
in  the  south  of  Ireland  are  to  be  found.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  Ulster,  where  this  right  is  par- 
tially recognized,  these  outrages  are,  compara> 
tively  speaking,  unknown.  Remove  these 
causes  of  evil,  and  violent  crime  will  speedily 
die  out  of  itself;  continue  them,  and  twenty  oo- 
ertion  bills  will  never  eradicate  it.* 

*'The  statistics  so  much  relied  on,  on  the 
other  side,  in  reality  prove  nothing 
bearing  on  the  present  question,  coadided. 
They  demonstrate,  indeed,  in  five 
counties  an  increase  of  predial  outrages ;  but 
they  by  no  means  establish  the  necessity  for  any 
general  -  measure  of  coercion,  such  as  is  now 
brought  forward.  On  the  contrary,  so  far  as 
they  prove  any  thing  they  do  directly  the  re- 
verse. From  May  to  July,  1845,  the  amount  of 
predial  crime  over  all  Ireland  was  considerably 
greater  than  from  September  to  December,  f 
In  the  first  five  months  of  1845  the  violent 
crimes  amounted  to  786;  in  the  first  five 
months  of  the  present  year  they  were  only  554. 
The  veiy  crimes  which  this  bill  was  intended  to 
arrest  have  exhibited  a  falling  off:  in  the  first 
five  months  of  last  year  they  were  1701 ;  in  the 
corresponding  five  of  thb  year  they  were  1356, 
exhibiting  a  diminution  of  25  per  cent,  in  less 
(ban  the  first  half  of  this  year.  Is  this  a  state 
of  things  which  warrants  a  measure  of  surpass- 
ing severity  to  last  for  a  coupe  of  years?  When 
the  Ministers  introduced  it  in  the  ^  p^  j_^ 
House  of  Lords,  in  February  last,  ixxxiv. 
they  described  it  as  a  temporary  ITS,  17»^ 
measure  to  meet  a  temporary  emer-  {JJ*^*  ***» 
gency;^  and  now,  afber  the  expira- 

*  The  two  last  pftngnphs  an  from  Mr.  O'Connelfi 
able  and  instructiTe  amiment— Anl  D06.,  Ixxzr.  t)84, 
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don  of  fire  months,  they  still  press  it  forward 
after  the  emergency  has  passad  away."** 
During  the  progress  of  this  important  debate, 
-.  which  dragged  its  weary  length  along 
TbebiUia  ^  repeated  adjournments  in  the 
thrown  out  House  of  Commons,  Ministers  had 
f  y  »  JPii °'"  frequent  consultations  as  to  the  course 
UyofTS.  ^.jiich  they  should  pursue  in  the 
event  of  the  bill  being  rejected,  which  evei7  day 
appeared  to  be  more  probable.  The  coalition 
between  the  Whigs,  Radicals,  and  extreme 
Protectionists,  to  throw  out  the  bill,  and  over- 
turn the  Ministry,  had  become  evident,  and  it 
was  more  than  doubtful  whether  all  the  influ- 
ence of  Government,  and  the  popularity  of  its 
chief,  would  be  able  to  withstand  it.  The  Free- 
traders, with  Mr.  Cobden  at  their  head,  voted 
against  him^  in  return  for  his  adoption  of  their 
principles;  that  gentleman,  at  the  same  time, 
''tendering  him  his  heartfelt  thanks  for  the 
unwearied  perseverance,  the  unswerving  firm- 
ness, and  the  great  ability  with  which  he  had, 
during  the  last  six  months,  conducted  through 
the  House  of  Commons  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent reforms  ever  carried  through  in  any 
country."  Lord  Geoi^  Bentinck  and  the  Mar- 
quis of  Granby,  the  representatives  of  the  ducal 
houses  of  Portland  and  Rutland,  led  the  band 
of  Protectionists,  eighty  in  number,  who  voted 
against  the  Ministry ;  Lord  Chandos  headed  a 
body  of  one  hundred  who  voted  with  them.  In- 
tense interest  was  felt  in  the  House  and  the  gal- 
leries, as  the  division  took  place,  and  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  measure  filed  off,  for  the  Conserv- 
ative party  was  entirely  broken  up,  and  no  one 
could  predict,  with  any  thing  like  certainty, 
how  the  division  would  turn  out.  The  result, 
however,  was  more  decisive  than  the  most  san- 
guine of  the  coalition  could  have  anticipated, 
for  there  appeared  219  for  Ministers,  and  292 
against  them,  leaving  them  in  a  minority  of 
fiEVENTT-THREE.  By  a  singular  coincidence, 
two  hours  before  this  decisive  vote  took  place  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  Lords  had  passed 
,  p^  .  jj^^  the  Corn-Law  Repeal  Bill ;  so  that 
bucxrll.  S^r  R.  Peel's  greatest  triumph  and 
1031, 1027;  his  fall  occurred  on  the  same  night, 
S®iSi*S^*  and  within  a  few  hours  of  each  oth- 

U.  aw,  8058.    ^^x^ 

Great  and  unexpected  as  this  majority  was, 
32,  it  was  rendered  still  more  decisive 
Mr.  Disne-  and  galling  to  Sir  R.  Feel  by  the 
U*«»coount  character  of  the  men  of  whom  it  was 
of  the  fcene.  composed.  The  scene  has  been  thus 
recounted  by  the  hand  of  a  master,  himself  one 
of  the  principal  actors  in  the  mighty  drama 
which  was  now  performed.  "  It  was  not  their 
numbers  merely,"  says  Mr.  Disraeli,  "  that  at- 

*  The  last  paragraplTia  ttom  Lord  George  Bentiiick's 
ipeech— AirL  Deb.,  Ixxxiv.  178, 1T9. 

t  ''  Two  hours  after  the  iDtelllgenoe  arrived  that  the 
Lords  had  passed  the  Com  and  Custom  Bills,  we  were 
^eeted  from  power ;  and  by  another  ooinddence  as  mar- 
Telous,  on  (he  day  on  which  I  had  to  announce.  In  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  dissolution  of  the  Goremment, 
the  news  arrived  that  we  bad  settled  the  Oregon  ques- 
tion, and  that  our  proposals  had  been  accepted  by  the 

United  SUtes  without  the  alteration  of  a  word 

Lady  Peel  and  1  are  hereiqnifee  alone,  in  the  loveliest 
weather,  feasting  on  solitude  and  rppose ;  and  I  have 
every  disposition  to  forgive  my  enemies  for  having  con- 
ferred upon  me  the  bleising  of  the  loes  of  power.".>.Sir 
K.  PuL  to  Lo«B  UjuEDiMOB,  DraytoB  Manor,  July  4^ 
1846 :  PuCb  Memoirt,  vol.  U.  p.  810. 


tracted  the  anxious  obFcrvation  of  the  Treasu- 
ry Bench,  as  the  Protectionists  passed  in  defile 
before  the  Minister  to  the  hostile  lobby.  It 
was  impossible  that  he  could  have  marked  them 
without  emotion ;  the  flower  of  that  great  party, 
which  had  been  so  proud  to  follow  one  who  had 
been  so  proud  to  lead  them.  They  were  men 
to  gain  whose  hearts,  and  the  hearts  of  their 
fathers,  had  been  the  aim  and  exultation  of  his 
life.  They  had  extended  to  him  an  unlimited 
confidence,  and  an  admiration  without  stint. 
They  had  stood  by  him  in  the  darkest  hour,  and 
had  borne  him  from  the  depths  of  political  de- 
spair to  the  proudest  of  living  positions.  Ri^ht 
or  wrong,  they  were  men  of  honor,  breeding, 
and  refinement,  high  and  generous  character, 
great  weight  and  station  in  the  countir,  which 
thev  had  forever  placed  at  his  disposal.  They 
had  not  only  been  his  followers,  but  his  friends ; 
had  joined  in  the  same  pastimes,  drank  from 
the  same  cnp,  and  in  the  pleasantness  of  private 
life  had  often  forgotten  together  the  cares  and ' 
strife  of  politics.  He  must  have  felt  something 
of  this  while  the  Mannerses,  the  Somersets,  the 
Bentincks,  the  Lowthers,  and  the  Lennoxes 
passed  before  him.  And  these  were  ,  Di---«it. 
*the  gentlemen  of  England,*  of  Life  of  Lord 
whom,  but  five  years  ago,  the  very  George 
same  building  was  ringing  with  his  ^**''*^ 
pride  of  being  the  leader.'" 

Two  courses,  and  two  only,  were  open  to  Sir 
R.  Peel  after  this  defeat.     The  first        ^ 
was,  to  dissolve  Parliament,  and  try  sir  IL  Pec) 
the  fortune  of  a  new  election;  the  resolves  to 
second,  to  resign  office.    The  first  "•'«>»• 
course  promised  no  advantages ;  on  the  contra* 
ry,  a  certain  accumulation  of  evils.     It  was  im- 
possible to  expect  that  a  Conservative  majority 
could  be  obtained  equal  to  that  which  brought 
him  into  power  in  1841 ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was 
certain  it  would  be  very  much  diminished.     A 
great  many  of  the  English  county  constitaen- 
cies  would  turn  against  one  who  they  thought 
had  betrayed  them;  all  the  Irish,  which  re- 
turned Liberal  members,  would  unite  against  a 
Minister  who  threatened  them  with  a  coercion 
bill.     Lavish  in  their  praises  of  him  for  having 
adopted  their  principles,  the  Free-traders  would 
be  the  first  to  vote  against  him  if  he  retained 
office ;  the  Whigs  had  cordially  coalesced  with 
the  Protectionists  to  throw  him  out,  and  bring 
themselves  in.     Influenced  by  these  considera- 
tions, Sir  R.  Peel,  with  the  entire  concurrence 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  wisely  resolved  to 
retire ;  and  on  the  29th  June  these  ,  j^^^  j^ 
two  illustrious  men  announced,  in  i846, 15S; 
the  Lords  and  Commons  respective-  Sir  R.  Peel's 
ly,  that  they  held  office  onlv  till  ^emoM. 
their  successors  were  appointed.     It  ^um,  June 
was  the  last  time  either  addressed  21, 1816 : 
the  House  as  the  leaders  of  the  Gov-  J!S«  "^** 


emment'* 


288,298. 


*  *' In  my  opinion,  the  Ion  of  the  Irish  bill,  by  whel- 
ever  means,  recommended  as  that  bill  was  by  the  Specclt 
from  the  Throne,  declared  to  be  absolutely  necessary  by 
the  Queen's  Mlnistera,  sanctioned  almost  with  unanimity 
by  the  House  of  Lords— the  loss  of  the  Irish  bill  will 
make  the  administration  of  Government  in  Ireland  ini- 

?08Bible,  because  discreditable,  by  the  present  executive, 
liere  lean  Irish  party,  a  determined  and  nnt  insignifi- 
cant one,  in  whom  British  indignation  has  no  tenorsL 
Their  wish  is  to  diegnst  England  witli  Irish  olueots  and 
Irish  members,  and  to  induce  England,  throufth  shoi-r 
disgust,  and  the  sense  of  public  inemivenience,  from  tbo 
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"In  proposiiig  the  measares  of  commercial 
34^  policy,"  said  Sir  K.  Feel,  "which 
Sirs. Peers  have  disentitled  them  to  the  confi- 
oonciading  dence  of  those  who  have  hitherto 
address.  given  them  their  support,  Govern- 
ment had  no  other  desire  but  to  promote  the 
good  of  the  conntry.  Oar  object  was  to  avert 
dangers  which  we  thonght  were  imminent,  and 
to  avoid  a  conflict  which  we  believed  would  place 
in  hostile  collision  great  and  powerful  classes  in 
this  country,  'the  love  of  power  was  not  their* 
motive  ;  for  I  was  weU  aware  that,  whether  ac- 
companied by  failure  or  success,  one  event  must 
necessarily  occur,  and  that  was  the  termination 
<3i  the  existence  of  the  Government.  I  admit 
that  tba  withdrawal  of  the  confidence  of  many 
of  our  friends  was  the  natural  conseauence  of 
the  measures  we  proposed;  and  I  do  think, 
when  measures  of  that  kind  are  proposed,  at 
variance  with  the  course  heretofore  proposed  by 
Ministers,  the  natural  consequence  is  an  expul- 
sion from  office.  I  therefore  do  not  complain 
of  it ;  any  thing  is  preferable  to  attempting  to 
maintain  ourselves  in  office  without  the  confi- 
dence of  this  House.  There  has  been  a  combi- 
natioii  which,  together  with  the  influence  of 
Govemmeot,  has  carried  through  these  meas- 
ures. Bat  there  is  a  name  which  ought  to  be 
associated  with  their  success ;  but  it  is  neither 
the  name  of  the  noble  lord  opposite  (Lord  J. 
RossellX  nor  is  it  mine.  Sir,  the  name  which 
ought  to  be,  and  which  will  be,  associated  wilh 
the  success  of  those  measures,  is  the  name  of  a 
man  who^  acting,  I  believe,  from  pure  and  dis- 
interested motives,  has  advocated  their  cause 
with  uatiring  energy,  and  by  appeals  to  reason, 
enforced  by  an  eloquence  the  more  to  be  ad- 
mired that  it  was  unaffected  and  unadorned — 
the  name  that  ought  to  be,  and  will  be  associa- 
ted with  them,  is  that  of  Richard  Cobdcn. 

"  I  shall  now  close  the  address  which  it  has 
been  my  duty  to  make,  thanking  the 
Cond^ded.  ^^"^  sincerely  for  the  favor  with 
which  they  have  listened  to  this  my 
last  address  in  my  c^cial  capacity.  Within  a 
few  hours  the  power  I  have  held  for  five  years 
will  hare  passed  into  the  hands  of  another.  I 
say  it  without  repining,  and  with  a  more  live- 
ly reccdlection  of  the  support  I  have  received 
than  the  opposition  I  have  encountered.  I 
shall,  I  fear,  leave  office  with  a  name  severely 
censured  by  many  honorable  men,  who,  on  pub- 
he  principle,  deeply  lament  the  severance  of 
party  ties,  not  from  any  selfish  or  interested  mo- 
tive, but  because  they  believe  fidelity  to  party, 
and  the  existence  of  great  parties,  to  be  power- 
ful instruments  of  good  government.  I  shall 
ioirender  power  severely  censured  by  many 
honorable  men,  who,  from  no  interested  mo- 
tives, have  adhered  to  the  principles  of  Protec- 
tion, because  they  looked  upon  them  as  import- 
ant to  the  welfare  and  interests  of  the  otfuntry. 

obstructions  offered  to  ell  other  bailnesa  in  Parliament, 
to  listan  to  the  repeal  of  tbe  leglilatlve  union,  for  the 
parpoM  of  pursing  the  Houee  of  a  Mi  of  troublesonie  and 
fafrtions  memben,  who  equally  obstruct  legidation  for 
Ireiaiid  and  Great  Britain.  In  presenee  of  socfa  a  party, 
the  loss  of  tlie  bill  will  be  a  signal  triumph  oyer  the  Ex- 
eeatiiPtt,  not  merely  of  the  Repealers,  bat  of  the  dlsturb- 
sa  of  tlie  puUie  peace,  and  promoters  of  assasilnation 
throD^unit  Inland.  I  think,  ttierefore.  we  ought  not  to 
sBbmit  to  the  releetloo  or  the  defeat  by  other  raeane  than 
arieatkm  of  Um  Irish  baL**~8ir  K.  Pol's  GaWnet  Mem- 
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I  shall  leave  a  name  execrated  by  every  moncm- 
olist  who,  professing  honorable  opinions,  would 
maintain  protection  for  his  own  individual  ben- 
efit.   But  it  may  be  that  I  shall  be  sometimes 
remembered  with  good-will  in  those  places  which 
are  the  abodes  of  men  whose  lot  it  is  to  labor 
and  earn  their  daily  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their 
brow;  in  such  places,  perhaps,  my  name  may 
be  remembered  with  expressions  <5p  ,«,_,. 
good-wUl,  when  those  who  inhabit  ,,^'1^ 
them  recruit  their  exhausted  strength  locM,  10S6 ; 
with  abundant  and  untaxed  food,  Ann.  Reg. 
the  sweeter  because  no  longer  leav-  ^^*  ^^^* 
ened  with  a  sense  of  injustice.  "* 

These  were  manly  words  and  noble  senti- 
ments, bearing  the  signet-mark  of  ^ 
earnestness  and  sincerity,  and  worthy  Reflections 
of  a  great  minister  taking  for  the  last  on  his  tre*- 
time  the  leave  of  the  government  of  a  trade  meas- 
great  people.  Yet  must  the  truth  of  "'^'' 
history  take  something  from  the  brilliancr  of 
the  picture,  and  present  the  measures  which  he 
introduced,  and  which  occasioned  his  fall,  not 
in  the  impassioned  words  of  earnest  oratory,  but 
in  the  sober  guise  of  experienced  truth.  Such 
a  survey  will  take  nothing  from  the  estimate 
which  justice  must  ever  form  of  the  sincerity  of 
the  motives  and  the  disinterestedness  of  the 
feelings  by  which  the  course  was  actuated,  but 
add  much  to  the  difficulties  with  which  its  ex- 
pedience is  surrounded. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident  that 
the  question,  whether  the  permanent  gj 
repeal  of  the  Corn-Laws,  when  car-  Was  a  re. 
ried  through  by  Sir  R.  Peel  in  1846,  turn  to  the 
was  or  was  not  justifiable  on  the  rea-  Sar  Se"* 
sons  which  he  assigned,  depends  en-  (amine  was 
tirely  on  the  point,  whether  or  not  it  over,  prao> 
was  possible,  after  a  temporary  sus-  ttcaWe? 
pension  of  those  laws,  to  have  reverted  to  them 
when  the  danger  had  blown  over.  There  may 
be  difference  of  opinion  on  the  question  whether 
the  potato  rot  in  1845>*46  was  so  formidable  in 
Ireland  as  to  have  rendered  necessary  the  tem- 
porary suspension  of  the  import  duties;  but 
there  can  be  none  whatever,  that  in  the  suc- 
ceeding year  the  evil  had  extended  to  such  a 
degree,  and  acquired  such  dimensions,  as  ren- 
dered an  entire  suspension  of  all  import  duties, 
at  least  for  the  time,  indispensable.  The  real 
question,  therefore,  is,  whether  this  tempora- 
ry suspension  rendered  a  lasting  repeal  una- 
voidable? Sir  B.  Feel  maintains  it  did,  be-* 
cause,  he  says,  the  nation  having  once  tasted  of 
the  blessings  of  free  trade  in  grain,  would  nev- 
er go  back  to  Protection ;  though  he  admitted 
there  was  no  C17  for  repeal  then  among  the 
working  classes,  and  an  entire  want  of  excite- 
ment on  the  subject  among  them.  There  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  ground  for  this  opinion. 
The  sliding-scale  had  repeatedly,  during  the 
last  fifteen  years,  reduced  the  import  duties  to 
1«.,  especially  in  1841,  when  wheat  was  at  80«.; 
but  no  difficulty  whatever  had  been  experienced 
in  enforcing  the  enhiiiced  duties  when  prices 
fell.  In  former  times,  temporary  suspensions 
of  the  Corn-Laws,  to  meet  temporary  scarcities, 
had  repeatedly  taken  place,  and  on  their  termin- 
ation no  difficulty  had  been  felt  in  reverting  to 
the  protective  duties.*    This  reason,  therefore. 


•  (( 


In  December,  1760,  Pariiament  met,  and  passed  aa 
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pot  forrard  by  the  Premier  for  making  the 
cnange  permanent,  in  consequence  of  a  passing 
calamity,  was  obviously  ill  founded.  Whether 
or  not  the  alteration  had  become  nnavoidable 
firom  a  diifercnt  cause — ^viz.,  the  growing  pre- 
ponderance in  the  Legislature,  as  framed  by  the 
Reform  Bill,  of  the  commercial  interests  over 
the  agricultural — is  a  very  different  question, 
open  to  much  more  variety  of  opinion,  but 
which,  however  strongly  felt  in  secret,  was  not 
in  public  put  forward  as  a  justification  of  the 
lasting  change. 

In  truth,  long  before  the  Corn-Law  Repeal 

33^        Bill  had  passed  into  a  law,  not  only 

The  danger  was  the  necessity  of  any  change  aft- 

of  scarcity     er  the  lapse  of  years,  so  far  as  it 

SS^i'^Sft?*-  ai'oso  fr<wn  *ny  real  or  supposed 
away  beforo  .^_  ,'  ,    ^  ^^*^  . 

the  bill  waa  scarcity,  passed  away,  but  the  ter- 
brought  for-  rors  even  of  immediate  want  were 
ward.  found  to  have  been  extremely  exag- 

gerated.  So  early  as  18th  January,  before  the 
bill  was  introduced  into  Parliament,  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  had  called  Sir  R.  PeePs  attention 
to  the  important  fact  that  the  price  of  potatoes 
in  Ireland  at  that  period  was  onlv  6a.  a  cioL 
dearer  than  the  average  of  the  eignt  preceding 
years — a  state  of  things  inconsistent,  not  mere- 
ly with  famine,  but  even  serious  scarcity.*  Dr. 
Lyon  Playfair,  and  the  Commissioners  sent  over 
to  inquire  into  the  subject  in  November  pre- 
ceding, had  reported  that  half  the  crop  had  per- 
ished; but  though  this  was  the  case  in  some 
districts,  it  was  far  from  being  so  generally. 
Wheat  fell  in  January  from  60».,  which  it  had 
reached  at  the  height  of  the  panic,  to  55s.  \  and 
the  judicious  measures  adopted  by  Government 
for  the  introduction  of  Indian  corn  produced  so 
abundant  a  supply,  that  even  in  June  following, 
always  the  most  trying  time  in  Ireland,  the  lo- 
cal authorities  reported  ^Hhat  there  is  still 
abundance  of  provisions  in  the  country;  the 
markets,  considering  all  things,  are  well  sup- 
plied and  reasonable ;  and  the  forethought  and 
wise  measures  of  Government  with  regard  to 
the  Indian  meal  are  daily  producing  their  de- 
sired effects.  The  coming  crops  look  favorably, 
,  c^i^ngi  and  promise  more  than  an  average 
O'Donneil  harvest.  A  continuance  of  this  sys- 
to  the  Mill-  tern  of  relief  for  the  next  six  weeks 
Jj'y  ^D^'  ®^  '^**  months  will  ward  off  the  dis- 
Unfjune  tress,  famine,  and  destitution  at  one 
15, 1S46;  time  so  much  apprehended."^  It  is 
M*wil^*"*  evident^  therefore,  that  the  appre- 
hensions entertained  of  a  general 


ILSOi. 


Act  dlseontinQlng,  for  a  limited  period,  the  importation 
duties.  In  1767  wheat  was  at  5Ta  4d.,  and  the  flrst  act 
of  the  session  was  one  allowing  the  importation  of  wheat 
and  wheat-flour,  oats  and  oatmeal,  rye  and  rye-meal, 
into  this  kingdom,  for  a  limited  period,  free  of  duty. 
At  those  periods  importation  was  prohibited  when  wheat 
was  below  57«.  4d.,  and  from  that  to  SOa  it  was  admissi- 
ble at  a  duty  of  8«.  In  1791  a  change  in  the  import  dn- 
ties  took  plaoe,  and  in  1793  an  Act  passed  permitting  the 
importation  of  wheat  and  flour  at  the  low  duties.  In 
V(96  an  Act  was  passed  permitting,  for  a  limited  time,  the 
importation  of  com  tree  of  duty ;  and  the  same  was  done 
in  1799,  the  price  being  then  69«.**— Sir  R.  Psn.'B  Cabt- 
«et  Memorandum,  Nov.  29, 1846 ;  Memoirs^  ii.  189, 190. 

*  "  In  eight  vears,  from  1838  to  1846,  the  price  of  po- 
tatoes  in  Dublin  markets  has  varied  Arom  3s.  to  4«.  per 
cwt ;  the  average  prices  for  eight  ypars  being  8&  6H 
per  cwt.  The  price  at  Christmas,  1846,  was  4^  the  cwt, 
not  quite  6d.  tne  cwt.  above  the  average  price  for  the 
eight  years  (torn  1838.  This  is  worthy  of  attention.** — 
Dm  OF  Wklumotok  to  Sir  R.  PsiL,  Jan.  IS,  1846; 
P9eVs  UemoiTB,  ii.  264. 


scarcity,  even  of  potatoes,  had  been  nnfonnded ; 
and  the  crops  of  oats  every  where  had  been  im- 
mense. This  state  of  things  was  quite  consist- 
ent with  very  great  distress,  loudly  calling  for 
Government  interposition  in  particular  places; 
but  that  was  not  because  food,  on  the  whole,  was 
awanting,  but  because,  the  produce  of  their  lit- 
tle possessions  having  failed,  the  people  had  no 
money  to  buy  it.  The  remedy  for  this  was  not 
a  prospective  and  remote  repeal  of  the  Com- 
*Laws,  but  an  immediate  impulse  to  the  wages 
of  labor  by  Government  employment,  i  pe^i's  Me- 
and  when  this  was  afforded  entire  moirs,  it. 
relief  was  experienced.*'  *^  *^ 

If,  from  the  reasons  of  inunediate  neoessity 
put  forward  in  support  of  the  repeal 
of  the  Qom-LawB,  we  pass  to  the  i>a„ue 
more  durable  reasons  founded  on  the  reasons  for 
state  of  the  public  mind  on  the  sub-  the  repeal  of 
ject,  and  the  strength  of  the  moneyed  JjfJ^™" 
and  manufacturing  interest  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  we  shall  see  much  stron> 
ger  reasons  to  consider  it  as  a  measure  which 
could  not  be  much  longer  delayed  by  any  Gov- 
ernment. In  truth,  the  demand  for  it  arose 
from  the  silent  change  of  time  ;  and  the  exist- 
ence of  that  demand  was  an  indication  that  the 
time  had  arrived  when  nature  intended  it  should 
be  granted.  The  very  riches  of  Great  Britain, 
which  had  grown  up  during  a  century  and  a 
h^f  of  protection,  had  raised  the  wages  of  labor 
BO  much  in  it,  owing  to  the  affluence  of  money 
from  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  that  the  manufac- 
turers felt  the  necessity  of  some  lasting  re<lnc- 
tion  of  wages  to  enable  them  to  compete  with 
foreign  artisans  either  in  the  foreign  or  the  home 
market.  The  inhabitants  of  towns,  whose  gains 
had  been  seriously  diminished  by  the  monetary 
policy  of  Government,  sighed  for  the  compara- 
tively cheap  supplies  of  food  enjoyed  by  the  in- 
habitants of  poorer  foreign  states.  That  very 
monetary  policy,  and  the  system  of  free  trade 
introduced  along  with  it,  had  been  a  part  of  the 
great  design  of  cheapening  every  thingy  intended 
to  obviate  the  effects  of  the  accumulation  of 
wealth  in  a  particular  State,  and  the  final  bur- 
dens with  which  such  accumulation  is  invaria- 
bly, after  a  time,  attended.  To  these  consuming 
classes,  whose  interests  were  directly  adverse 
to  those  of  the  producing,  the  Reform  Bill  chief- 
ly, by  the  destruction  of  the  nomination  bor- 
oughs, the  seat  of  the  latter^s  representation, 
had  given  a  decided  majority  in  the  Legislature. 
That  very  legislative  preponderance  was  the  re- 
sult of  the  superior  wealth,  energy,  and  politic- 
al organization  which  had  given  them  the  vie- 
toiy  in  the  Beform  contest.  The  weight  now 
acquired  by  the  Anti-Com-Law  League  was  an- 
other instance  of  the  same  preponderance.  Sit- 
uated as  he  was  in  1846,  therefore,  Sir  R.  Peel 
was  right  in  his  belief  that  the  repeal  of  the 
Corn-Laws  ei^  long  was  unavoidable ;  for  near- 
ly all  his  urban  supporters,  who  constituted  his 

*  **  In  many  places,  in  tlie  interval  between  Beed-time 
and  hay-harvest,  a  more  than  ordinary  distress  is  felt  bj 
the  cotters,  especially  in  remote  districts.  In  many 
places  the  want  has  been  already  antlolpated,  and  met 
by  the  management  of  relief  committees  in  donations, 
and  the  employment  of  the  poor  at  pabMc  works. 
Where  such  arrangements  have  been  made,  crime  baa 
decreased,  and  the  relief  and  advantages  to  the  poor 
have  been  inealcniable.** — Col.  O'Donniu.  to  Military 
8<>eretary,  DnbUa,  June  16^  1846;  Fwfs  Memoirs,  iL 
30&. 
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majority;  were  enlisted  on  its  side.  Whether 
hB  should  have  done  it,  recollecting  his  former 
professions,  and  what  interest  he  was  placed  in 
power  to  support,  is  a  very  diiTerent  question,  on 
which  probably  the  opinion  of  posterity  will  be 
as  nnanimotts  on  the  other  side. 
Bat  be  this  as  it  mav,  one  thing  is  perfectly 
90^  clear,  and  that  is,  that  it  was  any 
BttiftM  thing  but  general  free  trade  which 
tndewBs  Sir  R.  Peel  introduced  on  this  oc- 
5?oeSf£lt  ca«o";  it  was,  on  the  contrary,  a 
protection  reUntion  of  proUciion  to  the  vjanu- 
taken  from  fiuOtwrery  ma  a  witkdraxDal  of  U  front 
•V^*^^"*^  the  farmer.  Wheat,  after  Febniaiy 
1849,  was  to  be  admitted  at  the  nominal  duty  of 
1j.  a  quarter,  which,  supposing  wheat  on  an  av- 
erage to  be  at  50*.,  was  VkfiftQUi  parL  But  the 
protection  retained  for  manufactured  goods  at 
the  samo  time  was  not  a  fiftieth,  but  from  a 
took  to  afifheenth  part,  which  was  equivalent  to 
what  from  5<.  to  7<.  6dL  would  have  been  on 
wheat.  This  is  a  most  important  distinction, 
which,  in  the  heat  of  the  controversy,  has  been 
well-nigh  forgotten  by  the  Protectionbts,  and 
has  been  studiously  kept  out  of  view  by  the  Free- 
tzaders.  It  was,  however,  forcibly  brought  un- 
der Sir  R.  Peel's  notice  by  Mr.  Goulbnrn  when 
the  C^m-Law  repeal  was  first  brought  before  the 
Cabinet.*^  Comfortably  sheltered  under  protec- 
tion, the  manufacturers  beheld  with  satisfaction, 
and  greeted  with  applause,  a  policy  which,  for 
their  benefit,  as  thenr  thought,  took  it  away  en- 
tirely from  the  agriculturist.  One  would  have 
supposed  from  this  that  the  latter  class  had  ia- 
eiUdes  for  production,  and  peculiar  advantages 
in  competition  with  foreign  states,  which  the 
former  did  not  enjoy;  whereas  the  fact  was  just 
the  revene.  There  is  no  steam-engine  in  the 
fields ;  coal  and  iron,  all-powerful  in  manufac- 
turing, are  comparatively  impotent  in  rural  la- 
bor. We  have  heard  much  of  the  English  man- 
nfacturora  underselling  those  of  Hindostan  in 
cotton  goods,  but  no  one  ever  heard  of  English 

*  **Flx>m  the  Immense  emonnt  of  oar  debt,  end 
ehergee  imposed  on  eTeir  interest  In  the  country,  in  re- 
qwet  of  it,  every  mannftbctarer  in*  this  country  has  in 
Jnstloe  a  eleim  to  l»e  protected,  as  regards  the  supply  of 
we  home  conearoer  against  the  competition  of  e  foreign- 
er, vho,  not  having  tiie  same  eharges  npon  liim,  la,  or 
ooghi  to  be,  able  to  supply  articles  et  a  cheaper  rate.  On 
this  principle  yon  give  cotton  and  linen  mmnnfacturen 
n  protection  of  from  10  to  SO  per  cent ;  nnd  to  thta  ex- 
tent, and  on  the  same  ground,  I  see  no  reason  why  com 
dMoJd  not  be  protected.  Nay,  has  not  com,  on  the  same 
prineipie,  a  iinmg  title  to  extra  protettiotiy  on  account 
of  Uie  mode  in  which  both  the  rair  material  and  the  man- 
n&etond  article  are  l>oth  suMect  to  duty  1  It  appears 
ftom  tlM  iZepoit  on  Load  TaxaHan  (p.  37)  that  local 
rates  amount,  on  the  irhole  of  England  and  Wales,  to  Si. 
8d.  in  the  pound  of  all  real  proporty.  But  while  Sa  8d. 
is  the  general  rate  on  real  property  of  every  description, 
indoding  honses,  it  will  be  found  that  in  agricultural 
diitiicte  the  rate  in  the  pound  is  much  greater.  On  an 
avenge,  the  rent  of  land  Is  not  above  20e.  an  acre ;  there- 
line  8tL  Sd.  on  the  raw  material  is  13  per  cent  Believe 
him  from  this  charge,  and  freedom  of  import  would  be 
len  important**— Mr.  GoiJUirsM*s  Memorandum  to  Sir 
S.  Pan,  November  80,  1846;  /M*s  Mmnotro,  if.  S0& 
It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  while  be  saw  so  clearly, 
and  has  so  veil  expressed,  the  peonliar  reason  for  pro- 
tection to  British  agriculture  which  arises  from  the  pe- 
enUar  fiseal  bnrdaoe  to  which  it  is4ttbjeeted*  from  which 
the  manufacturera  are  exempted,  he  made  no  mention 
ef  the/or  tiroinger  claims  for  proteotion,  arising  from  the 
high  money-wages  of  labor  in  Britain,  owing  to  the  rich- 
es of  the  oonntary  and  affluence  of  money,  and  the  Impos- 
stUltty  of  capital  and  machinery  obviating  this  Ineqnal- 
Ity  in  agricultural  as  it  can  so  sueeeisfuUy  do  la  nanu- 
fartnring  industry. 


farmers  underselling  thoee  of  Poland,  Moldavia, 
or  America  in  the  produce  of  the  fields.  The 
removal  of  protection  from  agriculture,  there- 
fore, and  retention  of  it  to  manufactures,  was 
not  free  trade ;  it  was  a  simple  act  of  injustice 
to  the  former  of  these  interests.  It  does  not  bj 
any  means  follow  from  this  that,  situate^  as  the 
countiy,  and  constituted  as  the  House  of  Com- 
mons vas  at  this  crisis,  it  was  not  a  matter  of 
necessity  to  adopt  this  policy.  But  it  does  fol- 
low that  we  may  rest  assured  that  any  interest 
in  the  country  which,  though  neither  the  great- 
est nor  the  most  powerful,  has  got  the  conmiand 
of  the  Legislature,  will  force  through  measores 
which  it  deems  for  its  own  peculiar  l^nefit,  with- 
out the  slightest  regard  to  their  effects  npon  the 
interests  of  the  other  classes  of  the  community, 
or  even,  in  the  end,  of  their  own. 

Another  circumstance,  which  is  worthy  of  par- 
ticular notice  in  this  great  debate,  is        91. 
the  part  which  the  Irish  popular  and  Strange  con- 

Boman  Catholic  members  took  re-  J^l^L*'"^* 

f       »^      T%  •  ..'    \  insn  mem- 

gardmg  it.    Bemg  entirely  an  agn-  bewon  the 

cultural  country,  in  which  seven-  Corn-Law 
eighths  of  the  inhabitants,  and  nine-  Qu^^ob- 
teenth-twentieths  of  the  wealth,  was  obtained 
from  rural  labor,  it  is  evident  that  its  interests 
clearly  were  to  support  protection  to  agriculture. 
Manchester  or  Glasgow  might  have  much  to  say 
on  behalf  of  free  trade  in  grain,  because  to  them 
it  promised  to  lessen  the  cost  of  living  and  of 
production ;  but  what  had  Clar^r  Boscommon 
to  say  to  it,  whose  produce  was  mble  by  it  to  be 
ruined  by  foreign  competition?  Accordingly, 
it  stands  proved  by  incontrovertible  evidence 
that  within  four  years  of  the  introduction  of 
free  trade  the  produce  of  Ireland  in  wheat 
alone  had  declined  by  1,500,000  quarters,*  and 
that  the  grain  of  all  kinds  imported  from  that 
country  into  Great  Britain  had  declined  from 
a, 251,000  quarters  to  1,426,397.  Nothing  is 
more  certain,  therefore,  than  that,  whatever  it 
was  to  England  and  Scotland,  free  trade  in 
grain  was  niinous  to  Ireland ;  and  it  will  imme- 
diately ^pear  that  the  prodigious  emigration 
which  has,  since  it  was  introduced,  banished 
above  2,000,000  Irish  from  the  Emerald  Isle, 
has  been  mainly  owing  to  the  cutting  off  of  this 
the  best  market  for  their  produce.  Yet  the 
change,  fraught  with  such  disastrous  effects  to 
Ireland,  which  were  thoroughly  foreseen  and 
predicted  at  the  time,  was  supported  by  the 
whole  Boman  Catholic  party  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  themselves  for  the  most  part  repre- 
senting Irish  cottnfiet.    Not  a  whisper  escaped 


Ttan. 


•  Exports  or  Gsain  vbom  Ikklamd. 

Qwuten-Or  vkkh,  WhMl    Oato  aad  OalMal. 

1845 8,361,901  77»,118  8,808,086 

1846 1,841,309  888,462  1,811,681 

1847 963,779  184,«89  708,468 

1848 1,946,417  804,878  1,646,666 

1849 1,426,397  288,446  1,128,067 

— 'PosTXS,  p.  846l 

From  Captato  Laroom*s  Report  for  1849,  It  appears  the 
production  of  wheat  since  1845  had  declined  1.600,000 
quarters  In  Ireland.  Since  prices  rose  after  1862  there 
has  been  a  corresponding  Increase.  The  potato  famine 
had  nothing  to  do  with  this  decline  In  csrsol  crops,  for 
they  were  not  at  all  affected  bjr  the  disease  which  was  so 
iiital  to  the  former;  and  as  prices  rose  ttom  this  caoae, 
the  only  effsct  of  the  &llnre  of  the  potato  crone  and  gen- 
eral rise  of  prices  shonld  have  heen  a  gmt  increase  of 
oereel  crops,  and  In  particnlar  of  wheat  And  the  her- 
Test  of  1847  was  so  fine  that,  at  liord  John  Ruseeirs  sug- 
gestion, a  general  thank^iring  was  retttmed  for  it. 
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their 'constituents ;  not  a  qualm  of  remorse  came 
over  themselves  for  such  suicidal  conduct.  The 
names  of  Daniel  O'Connell,  his  sons,  and  fol- 
lowers, are  to  be  seen  in  the  majority  in  all  the 
Corn-Law  discussions.*  It  belongs  to  the  biog- 
raphers or  friends  of  the  leaders  of  that  party  to 
justify,  if  they  can,  such  extraordinary  conduct, 
which  was  obviously  dictated  by  hatred  of  En- 
gland, not  love  of  Ireland,  and  revealed  too 
clearly  a  secret  foreign  influence.  Observe, 
they  supported  the  absolute  and  lasting  repeal, 
not  a  temporary  suspension  to  meet  a  temporary 
calamity.  To  the  historian  it  affords  a  melan- 
choly example  of  the  truth  that  representative 
institutions  afford  no  security  whatever  for 
good  government,  unless  the  constituents,  as 
well  as  the  representatives,  are  animated  by  a 
patriotic  spirit,  and  alive  to  the  real  interests 
of- their  country,  and  that,  under  other  circum- 
stances, or  when  influenced  by  a  foreign  or  sac- 
erdotal influence,  it  may  become  one  of  the 
greatest  evils  which  can  afflict  society. 
If  the  conduct  of  the  followers  in  Ireland  of 
the  Free-trade  party  is  calculated  to 
The  Duke  ^^^^  surprise,  that  of  the  leaders  of 
of  Welling-  the  Protectionist  in  Great  Britain  ap- 
*on'»^ch*r-  poars,  at  first  sight,  to  be  hardly  less 
so.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  was 
clearly  and  strongly  opposed  to  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn-Laws,  and  was  the  leader  of 
the  party  in  the  Cabinet  which,  by  refusing  to 
accede  to  it,  ohUged  Sir  R.  Peel  to  resign  in  De- 
cember, 1845.^  The  Duke  of  Buccleuch  was 
the  same.t  Yet  both  these  noblemen  shortly 
after  resumed  office  after  Lord  Stanley  had  se- 
oeded  from  it,  on  the  understanding  that  the  en- 
tire repeal  of  the  Corn-Laws  was  to  be  made  a 
Cabinet  question ;  and  the  former  said  emphat- 
ically in  the  House  of  Peers,  that  he  was  de- 
lighted with  the  Premier's  resuming  office  on 
these  conditions,  and  that  he  should,  in  his 
place,  have  done  just  the  same.^    This  conduct 

*  See  in  particular  the  divifflons  on  the  Com-Lawe.— 
Pearl  Deb.,  Ixzzvi.  89,  T21,  and  Ixxxlv.  361. 

t  **  I  am  one  of  those  who  think  the  continuance  of  the 
Gom-LawB  eaaential  to  the  agriculture  of  the  country  in 
Its  existing  stake,  and  a  benent  to  the  whole  community. 

**I  am  afraid  that  it  would  soon  be  found  that  this 
eoontry  would  cease  to  be  sought  after  a«  the  dedrable 
market  of  the  world,  if  the  interests  of  agriculture  should 
be  injured  by  a  premature  repeal  of  the  Gom-Lawa  It 
appears  to  me,  likewise,  that  this  country  is  In  a  better 
iltnation  than  any  other  to  bear  the  shock  arising  fiiom 
the  potato  disease,  and  this  eren  in  Ireland.  The  evil 
in  Ireland  is  not  a  deficiency  of  food  for  the  year,  or  even 
of  the  particular  description  of  food,  potatoes,  but  the 
creat  and  sappoaed  general  defldenoy  of  that  spread  of 
jbod  operating  npon  the  social  condition  of  Ireland,  the 
habits  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  who  are  producers 
of  the  food  which  they  consume  during  three-fourths  of 
the  year  in  general,  and  who  must  consequently  bo  In  a 
state  of  destitution,  and  who  have  not  the  pecuniary,  and 
If  they  had  the  pecuniary  means,  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
purchasing  their  food  in  the  market*'— Dukx  or  Wxlt 
ukotom's  Memorandum,  Nov.  80, 1845 ;  PtetM  Memoln, 
vol.  IL  p.  198, 199. 

t  '*  Lord  Stanley  and  the  Duke  of  Bueelenob,  after  anx- 
ious reflection,  each  declared  his  inability  to  support  a 
measure  involving  the  ultimate  repeal  of  the  Gom- 
Laws.*'— /VeP«  Mrnnotra,  voL  IL  p.  991. 

f  "  I  was  of  opinion  that  the  formation  of  a  Oovem- 
nent  in  which  her  Majesty  would  have  oonfldenoe  was 
•f  much  greater  importance  than  the  opinions  of  any  in- 
dividual on  the  Gom-Laws  or  on  any  other  lawsL  My 
Lords,  I  reoelTBd  a  letter  from  my  right  hon.  friend,  de- 
siring me  to  attend  a  Gabinet  Conndl  that  erening 
(Dec.  90),  which  I  did.  /  applauded  the  conduct  of  my 
right  hoti.  friend:  twudOighUdwUhiL  It  was  exact- 
ly the  conne  which  I  should  have  followed  myself  under 


appears  to  be  very  inconsistent  with  previous  and 
strongly  expressed  opinions ;  but  it  is  easily  ex- 
plained if  the  leading  feature  in  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  character  is  considered — that  is, 
fidelity  to  his  Sovereign  in  difficulty.  This  duty 
the  old  soldier  deemed  paramount  to  every  oth- 
er ;  and  situated  as  the  Queen  was,  after  Lord 
Stanley  had  declared  his  inability  to  form  a 
Cabinet  on  Protection  principles,  and  Lord  J. 
Rtissell  had  failed  in  making  one  of  the  Whigs, 
he  held  that  he  was  bound  to  support  her  even 
at  the-  hazard  of  his  own  consistency.  He 
thought  the  support  of  Sir  R.  Peel's  government 
of  more  importance  than  the  maintenance  of 
any  consistency,  the  adherence  to  any  precon- 
ceived opinions ;  and  he  saw  no  way  of  doing 
this  but  by  going  into  his  views  on  the  Corn- 
Laws.  The  Duke  of  Buccleuch  appears,  in  re- 
suming office  with  Wellington,  to  have  been  act- 
uated by  the  same  views.  We  may  lament 
that  circumstances  should  have  occurred  which 
rendered  such  a  deviation  from  principle  mia- 
voidable ;  but  every  one  must  see  that  circum- 
stances may  occur  when  it  is  at  once  the  duty 
of  the  patriot  and  the  path  of  honor  to  do  so.* 

But  though  these  circumstances,  joined  to  pe- 
culiar habits  and  a  military  life,  may  93^ 
vindicate  the  Duke  of  Wellington  This  will 
for  his  sudden  conversion  on  this  not  apply  to 
subject,  no  similar  apology  can  bo  *'  ^  ^^^' 
admitted  for  Sir  R.  Peel.  He  created  the  usees- 
sity  to  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  yielded. 
There  was  no  earthly  necessity  for  repealing 
the  Corn-Laws  prospectively  in  January,  1846, 
to  take  effect  three  years  after,  whatever  thero 
may  have  been  to  open  the  ports  entirely  by  an  * 
Order  in  Council  at  the  moment  The  ingraft- 
ing a  permanent  change  of  policy  on  a  tempora^- 
ry  calamity  was  a  gratuitous  and  uncallcMd-for 
measure  on  his  part,  which  never  should  have 
been  adopted  but  with  the  full  concurrence  of 
the  party  which  had  placed  him  in  power. 
There  was  plenty  of  time  to  do  so ;  he  had  three 
years  to  think  of  it  and  select  his  own  opportu- 
nity for  making  the  communication,  and  if  not 
acquiesced  in,  resigning  office  without  incon- 
venience to  the  Queen's  service,  and  support- 
ing free  trade  as  a  private  individual.  This  is 
what  the  Duke  of  Wellington  recbmmended.t 
Instead  of  doing  this,  he  forced  the  whole  ques- 
tion on  at  once ;  evidently  taking  advantage  of 
the  panic  of  the  moment  to  drive  throi^  a 
change  which  in  cooler  moments  he  despaired 
of  effecting.  This  was  clearly  wrong.  The 
mere  change  of  opinion  was  in  itself  nowise 

similar  eircumttanoey,  and  therpfore  T  determined,  my 
Lords,  to  stand  by  him.'*— Dttkb  op  WxujicoTOii*B 
Speech,  Jan.  86, 1846;  Pari  DA. 

*  **  My  own  judgment  would  lead  me  to  support  tiia 
Com-Lawa.  Sir  R.  Peel  may  think  that  his  position  In 
Parliament,  and  In  the  public  view,  requires  that  th« 
oourse  should  be  taken  which  he  recommends,  and  If  this 
should  be  the  ease,  I  earnestly  recommend  that  the  Gab- 
inet should  support  liim,  and  I  for  one  declare  that  Twill 
do  so/*— WxLUNdTON'B  Memorandum,  Nov.  80,  18i5s 
Pet€e  MemMra,  iL  200. 

t  **  I  would  recommend  that  in  the  Qneen*s  Speech  the 
Queen  should  recommend  a  reeonsideiutlon  of  the  Com. 
Laws,  with  a  riew  to  a  euepenat&n  of  their  provisions,  if 
that  measure  should  appear  to  be  neoeesary;  and  socli 
alteraUons  In  regard  to  certain  articles  of  fiiod  as  maw 
appear  to  be  desirable,  and  may  not  be  inoansiwtent  with 
the  principle  and  object  of  the  laws.**— Dma  of  Wn* 
UMOTOM'8Memorandnm,Nov.80,1840;  PteteMenurin^ 
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blamable ;  often  it  is  the  hif^hest  indication  or 
political  sagacity,  the  last  effort  of  political  vir- 
tne.  ^'  Tempora  muiantur  et  nos  mtUamur  in  ii- 
&"  is  sometimes  the  maxim  of  integrity  not  less 
than  discrimination.  But  it  is  one  thing  to 
cliange  opinions  when  the  former  appear  to  have 
been  erroneous,  or  alter  condact  when  it  has 
become  expedient  to  do  so ;  it  is  another,  and  a 
Yery-different  thing,  to  betray  a  trust  reposed  by 
a  party  to  whose  support  the  acquisition  of  pow- 
er has  been  owing.  That  is  somewhat  akin  to 
what  Marlborough  did  when  he  made  use  of 
the  Guards,  at  whose  head  he  had  been  placed 
by  James,  to  establish  William  on  the  throne, 
or  Xey  when  he  left  Paris  to  take  the  command 
of  the  TojsX  wrmy  at  Melnn,  promising  to  bring 
Napoleon  back  m  an  iron  cage.  Had  he  re- 
sigiied  offiot^  and  thtn  ttupported  frte-trade  prin- 
apks^  the  Tories  might  have  lamented  his 
change  of  opinion,  but  they  could  not  have  as- 
sailed hb  honor.  But  no  royal  solicitation  or 
state  necessity  will  ever,  in  the  eyes  of  posterity, 
rindicate  a  general  who  deserts  his  colors  on  the 
day  of  battle.  The  defection  of  Sir  R.  Peel 
from  the  principles  of  the  party  which  placed 
him  in  power,  while  still  retainmg  that  power, 
is,  therefore,  a  dereliction  of  duty  which  honor 
must  ever  lament,  and  will  never  imitate.* 

*  The  danger  of  the  course  on  which  he  was  adventur- 
faif  ▼•■  clearly  explained  to  Sir  R.  Peel  by  Mr.  Ooulbum. 
**  The  more/'  said  he,  **  I  reflect  upon  the  obiervatlons 
vhich  70a  made  to  roe  *  few  days  aince  as  to  your  difii- 
cnlty  in  again  defending  a  Corn-Law  in  Parilament,  the 
more  do  I  feel  alarmed  at  the  eonaequenoea  of  your  tak- 
ing a  different  course  from  that  which  you  formerly 
adopted.  An  abandonment  of  your  former  opinions 
veald,  I  think,  now  jir^udiee  yowr  and  our  ehanetsr* 
(u  pvibHe  men^  and  would  be  fraught  with  fatal  results 
to  the  eountry*s  best  Interests;  and  as  I  probably  hear 
many  opinions  on  a  anbject  of  this  kind  which  do  not 
reach  yon,  the  view  which  I  take  of  probable  consequen- 
ces may  not  be  Dndeserring  of  your  consideration.  When 
tlia  public  feel,  as  I  believe  they  do,  great  doubta  as  to 
the  existence  of  an  adequate  necessity,  when  greater 
doubts  still  are  entertained  as  to  the  applicability  of  an 
abandonment  of  the  Corn-Law  aa  a  remedy  for  enr  prea- 
eot  distxesa,  the  people  will,  I  fear,  tax  us  with  treacnery 
aod  deception,  and  charge  us  fh)m  onr  former  language 
«ith  having  always  had  it  In  eontemplaUon.  I  Tiew 
with  still  greater  alarm  the  eiieets  of  the  proposed  change 


But  though  justice  must  condemn  Sir  R.  Peel's 
conduct  in  retaining  office  while  he 
changed  his  principles,  yet  even  here  ^^^^  ^^^ 
certain  alleviating  circumstances  re-  the  aiievia- 
quirc  to  betaken  into  consideration,  ting  dr. 
It  was  his  fate  to  be  called  to  direct  o?°jf^j 
the  councils  of  his  country  at  the  crit-  « 
ical  time  when  its  grovrth  had  terminated,  when 
it  lyid  arrived  at  full  maturity,' and  the  causes  of 
decline  were  beginning  to  operate.  When  the 
obstructing  causes  were  to  come  into  full  play, 
was  a  mere  question  of  time ;  no  human  power 
could  permanently  prevent  their  action  any  more 
than  it  could  the  silent  change  of  summer  into 
autumn.  Sir  R.  Peel  may  have  accelerated  by 
a  few  years  the  adoption  of  free-trade  principles 
by  old  and  opulent  England,  but  he  did  nothing 
more.  Sooner  or  later  they  will  always  be  em- 
braced by  a  rich  and  aged  community,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  action  of  the  laws  provided  by  na^ 
ture  to  arrest  the  growth  of  aged  communitiea. 
The  cry  '^  Panem  et  Circenses"  has  been  heard  in 
other  realms  than  those  of  Imperial  Rome ;  it  is 
at  bottom  the  same  cry  as  that  of  cheap  bread 
which  convulsed  Great  Britain  in  these  times. 
And  without  altogether  exculpating  the  statea- 
men  who  were  instrumental  in  giving  to  that  cry 
the  command  of  the  State,  it  is  but  justice  to 
them  to  recollect  that  the  change,  at  least  at  no 
distant  period,  had  been  rendered  necessary  by 
general  causes,  and  that  its  adoption  was  one 
of  the  great  means  provided  by  Nature  for  check- 
ing the  growth  of  worn-out  communities,  and 
securing  the  extension  and  dispersion  of  man- 
kind. 

upon  the  public  intereats.  In  my  opinion,  the  party  of 
which  you  are  the  head  la  the  only  barrier  sgainst  the 
rcTolntlonary  effects  of  the  Reform  BilL  80  long  as  that 
party  remains  unbroken,  whether  in  or  out  of  power,  it 
haa  the  meana  of  doing  much  good,  at  least  of  preTentlng 
much  eviL  But  if  it  be  broken  in  pieces  by  a  destruction 
of  oonildence  in  its  leaders  (and  I  can  not  but  think  a 
destruction  of  the  Com-Lawa  would  produce  that  reault), 
I  see  nothing  before  us  but  the  exaspexation  of  clais  an> 
imosities,  a  struggle  for  pre-eminence,  and  tlie  ultimata 
triumph  of  unrestrained  democracy.** — Mr.  GotTLBintic 
to  Sir  B.  PiiL,  Nov.  80, 1845;  PeeV$  Mevwin,  ii.  301, 
208. 
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CHAPTER  XLHI. 

SNOLAXD  FBOM  THE  IMTRODUCTION  OF  FREB  TRADB  AND  FALL  OF  SIR  B.  PEEL  IN  JUNE,  19«B,  TO 
THE  SUPPRESSION  OF  THE  CHARTIST  INSURRECTION  IN  APRIL,  IB48. 


Thus  was  free  trade  introduced,  and  the 
-  great  Tory  party  split  asunder  by  the 

Vast  effects  8^^  ^^  i^  Protectionist  chief!  The 
of  the  intra-  effects  of  this  change  of  policy  and 
Juction  of  diglocation  of  parties  have  been  great 
ireeTrade.  ^^  decisive,  and  extended  far  be- 
yond the  lifetime  or  sphere  of  the  persons  who 
were  instrumental  in  bringing  it  about.  It  has 
diffused  for  a  very  long  period,  perhaps  forever, 
in  Great  Britain,  a  distrust  in  public  men — a 
disbelief  either  in  fixity  of  policy  or  adherence 
to  principle  in  the  rulers  of  the  State.  It  has 
spread  abroad  the  conviction  that  the  ruling 
power  in  the  commonwealth  is  no  longer  to  be 
found  in  its  aristocracy,  eith^  of  rank,  property, 
talents,  or  virtues ;  but  that,  by  a  well>concert- 
ed  and  vigorous  system  of  popular  agitation,  the 
whole  of  these  influences  may  be  overthrown, 
and  Grovernment  become  impracticable,  except 
by  the  abandonment  of  pledges  the  most  solemnly 
given,  principles  the  most  solemnly  asserted,  and 
concession  to  demands  attended  with  the  most 
obvious  danger.  It  has  entirely  broken  up  and 
divided  the  great  Tory  part^,  which  for  half  a 
century  had  ruled  the  empire,  and  withstood, 
both  in  arms  and  influence,  the  first  French 
Revolution.  It  has  introduced  into  that  once 
firm  and  united  body  discord  the  most  incurable, 
heart-burnings  the  most  violent.  Words  were 
spoken  on  both  sides  which  can  never  be  forgiv- 
en ;  deeds  done  which  can  never  be  forgotten. 
When  eighty  Protectionists,  the  representatives 
of  the  old  English  aristocracy,  followed  Lord 
George  Bentinck  and  Mr.  Disraeli  into  the  hos- 
tile lobby  on  the  division  on  the  Irish  Coercion 
Bill,  the  knell  of  the  Tory  party  was  rung,  the 
rule  of  steady  consistent  party  on  either  side 
9ame  to  an  end,  and  the  empire  was  handed 
over  to  successive  coalitions  of  discordant  inter- 
ests, involving  on  all  sides  dereliction  of  princi- 
ple, attended  to  none  by  durability  of  power. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  breaking  up  of  the 

.  two  great  parties  which  have  al- 

Botb  the  Whigs  ternately  ruled  the  State  ever  since 

and  the  Tories  the  Revolution  was  in  neither  case 

were  destroyed  owing  to  the  hostility  of  its  oppo- 

?i<lem'  """^  ^^^  however  ably  directed  or  per- 
severingly  applied.  It  was  neither 
Mr.  Pitt  nor  Lord  Castlereagh  that  overturned 
the  Whigs ;  it  was  not  Mr.  Fox  or  Mr.  Burke 
that  paralyzed  the  Tories.  From  the  assaults  of 
those  great  men,  strongly  supported  as  they  were, 
their  opponents  on  both  sides  entirely  recovered, 
and  they  never  were  so  powerful  as  after  those 
periods  when  the  strife  had  been  most  violent. 
Witness  Mr.  Pitt  in  1784,  after  the  desperate 
struggle  with  the  Coalition ;  Earl  Grey  in  1832, 
after  the  close  of  the  long-continued  strife  conse- 
quent on  the  French  Revolution.  Even  the  Re- 
form Bill,  however  skillfully  directed  to  that  end, 
did  not  destroy  the  Tory  party;  the  Opposition 


was  never  so  united  or  so  ably  led  as  from  1835 
to  1841,  when  guided  by  Sir  R.  Peel,  the  Gov- 
ernment never  so  powerful  as  when  he  came  into 
power  in  the  close  of  the  latter  year.  The  Whigs 
as  a  party  were  destroyed  by  the  Reform  Bill, 
forced  through  the  Lords  by  their  powerful  lead- 
ers at  the  head  of  the  whole  democracy  of  the 
empire ;  the  Tories  as  a  party  were  destroyed  by 
Sir  R.  Peel,  when  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  supported  by  a  majority  so  large  as 
promised  them  a  lease  of  power  for  an  unlimited 
period.  Earl  Grey's  triumph  terminated  the  as- 
cendency of  the  old  Whig  families  which  had  so 
long  ruled  the  State,  and  substituted  in  its  room 
that  of  a  coalition  of  English  urban  Liberals, 
Scotch  Radicals,  and  Irish  Catholics;  Sir  R. 
Peers  return  to  power  with  a  majority  of  91  was 
the  herald  of  the  dissolution  of  the  great  and 
united  party  which  he  had  so  long  and  ably 
headed,  and  its  severance  into  angry,  soured 
Protectionists,  too  weak  to  form  a  government^ 
and  wavering  Liberal  Conservatives,  eminent  in 
talent,  but  without  followers  sufficient  to  give 
them  any  pretensions  to  be  a  ruling  party. 
>  Without  doubt  this  strange  and  anomalous  re- 
sult is  to  be  ascribed  in  some  degree  3, 
to  the  pressure  of  external  circum-  Causes  which 
stances.  The  growing  wealth  and  1^  **  t^e«» 
importance  of  the  commercial  por-  ^^^^^s®*" 
tion  of  the  nation  called  for  an  enlarged  ad- 
mission of  their  representatives  into  the  Legisla^ 
ture,  as  it  did  for  a  certain  modification  of  the 
duties  on  the  admission  of  food  and  necessary 
articles  of  subsistence.  So  far,  a  ooiicession  was 
necessary  in  both  cases.  But  the  amount  and 
mcasuro  of  the  concession  were  in  both  volun- 
tary, and  the  authors  of  the  changes  are  resix>ns- 
ible  for  their  efiects.  Both  were  precipitated, 
and  rendered  unavoidable,  by  the  previous  acts 
of  the  very  Ministers  who  'introduced  them ; 
both  were  forced  on  by  the  power  which  they 
respectively  wielded,  in  utter  ignorance  of  their 
effects.  The  Reform  Bill  was  first  rendered  a 
national  object  of  desire  from  the  efifcct  of  the 
long-continued  declamations  of  the  Whigs  and 
Liberals  at  the  former  representation  of  interests 
and  classes ;  and  it  was  rendered  so  broad  and 
sweeping,  from  Earl  Grey  seriously  and  in  good 
faith  anticipating  from  its  efiects  diametrically 
the  reverse  of  those  with  which  it  was  actually 
attended.  The  demand  for  the  repeal  oi  the 
Corn-Laws  was  mainly  owing  to  the  monetary 
system  which  had  been  in  operation  for  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  which,  by  halving  the  remunera- 
tion for  every  species  of  industry,  had  swelled 
into  a  passion  the  desire  for  a  corres]:X)nding  re- 
duction in  the  price  of  food ;  and  to  the  conduct 
of  Sir  R.  Peel  himself,  who,  by  applying  tho 
principles  of  free  trade  to  inferior  articles,  ren- 
dered irresistible  the  cry  for  ite  extension  to  the 
principal  staples  of  human  consumption.    JSfot 
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less  thjirf  the  great  aJteration  in  the  stractore  of 
the  ooDstitutioii,  this  social  change  was  forced 
throagh  by  him  in  direct  opposition  to  the  wishes 
of  his  party  and  his  own  former  professions,  and 
in  Bttcn  complete  ignorance  of  its  effects,  that, 
before  many  years  had  elapsed,  it  had  induced 
evils  of  a  far  more  serious  and  irremediable  kind 
ih&n  those  it  was  intended  to  remove.  The 
commencement  of  these  evils  forms  the  interest- 
ing and  instructive  subject  of  the  present  chap- 
ter. 

Ab  a  matter  of  course,  the  Queen,  upon  the 
4  resignation  of  Sir  R.  Feel,  for  whom 
Fonnatloit  she  had  conceived  the  highest  esteem, 
of  tibe  nev  sent  for  Lord  John  Russell,  and  he 
^*^**'  experienced  much  less  difficulty  in 
forming  a  Cabinet  than  on  the  last  similar  occa- 
sion Lord  Melbourne  had  done.*  Lord  John 
Russell  was  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury ;  Lord 
Cottenham  became  Lord-Chancellor;  Sir  George 
Grey,  Home,  and  Lord  Palmerston,  Foreign, 
Secretary ;  with  whom  Earl  Grey  was  now  per- 
suaded to  act  as  Secretary  for  the  Colonies.  Sir 
C.  Wood  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Lord 
Auckland  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  The 
Cabinet  consisted  of  the  unusually  large  number 
of  sixteen,  and  certainly  presented  a  brilliant 
display  of  oratorical  and  parliamentary  talent, 
though  the  great  preponderance  of  noblemen 
gave  little  promise  of  a  due  infusion  of  business 
habits,  and  the  paucity  of  practical  men  afforded 
too  good  reason  to  fear  a  serious  deficiency  in 
knowledge  of  the  real  situation  and  wants  of  the 
ooontry.  So  completely,  however,  was  the  Tory 
paitv  understood  to  be  split  asunder  by  the  dis- 
sensions consequent  on  free  trade,  that  the  eyes 
of  the  entire  nation  were  turned  to  the  new  Cab- 
inet as  the  only  one  possible  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  the  elections  consequent  on  the 
vacating  of  seats  from  the  formation  of  the 
,  j^^^  jjg^  new  Government  excited  very  little 
184ft,  1<S;  attention.  All  the  members  of  the 
fkrL  Debl  new  Government  were  returned  al- 
IxzxriL  I,  4.  j^^gi  without  Opposition.' 

Parliament  met  again  after  a  short  adjoum- 


*  TBS  Whig  GovsBKiiKifT,  as  kow  ssABaAveKD. 

Cabinet 

Fint  Lord  of  the  TrMsary Lord  J.  Knaaell. 

I«rd-Cli&iicellor Lord  Cottenham. 

President  of  the  Council MarquU  of  Londonderry. 

hard  Pttry  Setl EarlofMinto. 

Home  Office Sir  G.  Grey. 

Foreign  Ofilee YlKount  PalmexBtOD. 

Colonial  OtBce Earl  Qnj. 

Chancellor  of  the  Ezoheqner  . .  Sir  0.  Wood. 

^^'SS^SLr'^/.  .?.*  .?."!^f . !".'  j  ^^  Campbell. 

Pajroaater-General Mr.  HacaulaT. 

Woods  and  ForeatB Lord  Morpeth. 

Poctmaeter-Generml Lord  Clanricarde.  * 

Board  <^  Trade. Earl  of  Clarendon. 

Board  of  Control Sir  J.  Hobhoune. 

8e43etajr7  for  Ireland Mr.  I^bouehere. 

Ftrat  Lord  of  the  Admixaltf . . .  Earl  of  AacUand. 

Kot  in  the  Cabinet 

Lord-LIentenant  of  Ireland  . . .  Earl  of  Besborongb. 

Seeretary  at  War Fox  Maule,  Esq. 

Goramander-ln-Cbief Duke  of  Wellington. 

Meater-General  of  the  Ord-  j  m.^„,b  of  Angleeea. 

MaftteroftheMlnt R.  L.  Bhiel,  Esq. 

Attorney-General Sir  J.  .Terris. 

SoUeitor-General Sir  D.  Dundee. 

Loid- Advocate  of  Scotland  ....  And.  Ruiherfordf  Esq. 

Selicltor-Oeneral Thos.  MaiUand,  Esq. 

— iPkBi.  DOl,  buczrlL  L 


ment,  during  which  the  returns  for  the  vacated 
seats  took  place  on  the  16th  July;  ^ 
and  the  first  subject  of  importance  GoTernment 
which  came  on  for  discussion  was  pUn  for  the 
the  sugar  duties,  which  required  im-  ^**''gj"'***- 
mediate  attention,  as  the  bill  for  the  ^^^  ^^' 
existing  duties  expired  on  the  4th  August. 
Lord  John  Bussell  brought  forward  this  import- 
ant subject  in  a  veir  able  speech ;  and  the  plan 
which  he  proposed,  and  which  received  the 
sanction  of  a  large  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  is  the  more  worthy  of  attention,  as  it 
afforded  the  first  instance  of  the  effect  of  the 
free-trade  measure,  then  so  much  in  vogue,  and 
so  largely  adopted  by  Parliament,  upon  the  pro- 
ducing interests  of  the  empire.  **  The  first  ques- 
tion," said  his  lordship,  ''is,  what  is  the  con- 
sumption in  average  years  of  the  empire  ?  and 
the  next,  Is  there  any  chance  of  supply  within 
ourselves  adequate  to  meet  it  ?  The  returns  of 
sugar  imported  on  an  average  of  the  last  three 
years,  and  the  concurring  opinion  of  all  prac- 
tical men  engaged  in  the  trade,  fix  the  annual 
consumption  at  252,000  tons;  while  the  most 
probable  view  of  the  supply  does  not  give  above 
230,000  tons.*  Then,  where  is  the  additional 
supply  of  22,000  tons,  of  an  article  now  become 
one  of  the  necessaries  of  life  to  a  large  part  of 
our  people,  to  come  from?  There  is  no  re- 
source we  can  look  to  but  foreign  slave-grown 
sugar.  That  sugar  has  been  virtually  excluded 
from  the  market  since  the  final  emancipation 
of  the  slaves  in  1837,  a  period  now  of  nine 
years,  and  all  the  efforts  of  the  producers  of 
sugar  in  our  own  colonies  have  been  unable  to 
keep  pace  with  the  demand,  or  prevent  the  price 
of  the  article  rising,  as  it  is  now  doing,  to  what, 
as  to  it,  amounts  to  a  famine  level.  There 
is  an  absolute  necessity,  therefore,  of  recurring 
to  the  Slave  States  for  a  supply  of  this  necessary 
article  of  consumption.  Indeed,  the  exclusion 
of  slave-grown  sugar,  under  the  present  prohib- 
itory system,  is  impracticable,  for  Uie  Slave  States 
are  in  possession  of  tre&ties  under  which  they  are 
entitled  to  demand  the  admission  df  their  slave- 
grown  sugar  'on  the  same  terms  as*  the  most 
favored  nation.  Under  the  present  system  the 
discouragement  to  slavery  in  the  Slave  States  is 
more  apparent  than  real,  because  the  slave- 
growers  find  a  market  for  their  produce  in  other 
countries  into  which  it  obtains  free  admission, 
whence  they  receive  supplies  in  return  which 
come  from  Great  Britain,  so  that  there  is  a  vir- 
tual exchange  of  English  manufactures  for  for- 
eign slave 'sugar.  The  Spanish  slave  planters 
might  just  as  well  send  their  sugar  direct  to 
this  country  in  exchange  for  our  manufactures, 
as  do  so  by  means  of  this  intervening  transac- 
tion. « 
'*The  argument,  so  strongly  rested  on  by  the 

*  Calovlatiom  of  TBS  WxsT  Iktdia  Bodt  roB  1647. 

Tons. 

Weet  Indies 1^000 

Mauritins 60,000 

Eask  Indies .  •. 7P,000 

260,000 

That  of  the  sngar  reflners  waalese  faTorable : 

West  Indies 116,000 

Manritina 40,000 

East  Indies T0,000 


— ^fUk  Beg.t  1846,  p.  168. 
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Protectionists — ^that  if  yoa  admit  foreign  slave 
sugar  on  any  thing  like  an  equality 
Continued.  ^'^^^  British  free  grown,  you  give  an 
encouragement  to  slavery,  and  go  back 
upon  all  your  own  enactments  for  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  negroes — ^though  specious  in  ap- 
pearance, has  no  solid  foundation.  No  such  bar 
as  is  contended  for  in  the  case  of  sugar  is  imposed 
upon  slave  produce  in  other  articles,  as  cotton, 
tobacco,  copper,  and  many  others.  Nobody  can 
deny  that  the  vast  consumption  of  these  articles, 
especially  the  two  first,  in  this  country,  gives  an 
impulse  to  slavery  in  the  United  States ;  but  has 
any  one  yet  been  bold  enough  to  affirm  that, 
before  admitting  the  American  cotton  into  our 
harbors,  we  must  insist  on  their  solving  the 
tremendous  problem  hanging  over  their  heads 
in  the  United  States,  and  emancipating  all  the 
negroes  by  whose  hands  the  cotton  has  been 
raised  ?  Such  a  proposal  would  be  little  short  of 
insanity ;  and  yet  if  there  is  any  foundation  for 
the  argument  that  we  should  keep  up  the  heavy 
import  duties  on  foreign  slave-grown  sugar  to 
discourage  slavery,  we  unquestionably,  to  be 
consistent,  should  apply  the  same  principle  to 
American  slave-grown  cotton. 

**  Financial  considerations  of  the  very  highest 
moment  concur  with  the  obvious  ex- 

Gontinwed.  P®^*c^<^  of  the  thing  itself  in  recom- 
mending the  introduction  of  foreign 
€lave  sugars  at  moderate  import  duties.  If  we 
deduct  the  £700,000  of  China  money,  which  is 
not  a  permanent  source  of  income,  from  the  esti- 
mated revenue  for  1847-''48,  there  will  be  a  de- 
ficiency of  £352,000,  with  the  chance  of  its  be- 
ing increased  to  half  a  million  in  that  year. 
This  follows  from  the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer's own  statement.  Now  this  being  in  the 
most  favorable  view  the  state  of  our  finances,  is 
it  not  expedient  to  adopt  a  measure  which  will 
fill  up  the  gap,  not  only  without  adding  to  the 
burdens  of  the  people,  but  actually  diminishing. 
In  a  sensible  degree,  to  them  the  cost  of  a  gen- 
eral and  necessary  article  t>f  human  subsistence  ? 
'^The  plan  which  Government  proposes  is 
this:  Instead  of  the  present  prohib- 

Conc^ded   ^^'^^  ^"^^  ®^  ^^*  '^®  ^^^  ®™  foreign 
slave  muscovado  sugar,  and  28«.  id, 

on  foreign  free-labor  sugar,  there  shall  be  im- 
posed for  the  present  year  a  dutv  of  2]«.  on  all 
foreign  sugar,  whether  the  produce  of  free  or 
slave  labor,  the  duty  to  fall  progressively  till 
July,  1651,  when  it  should  be  permanently  fixed 
at  Ht**  In  addition  to  this,  the  differential 
duty  between  rum  and  British  spirits  is  to  be 
reduced  from  \8.6d.to  U,  the  gallon.  We  can 
not  accede  to  the  demand  of  the  West  Indians 
that  molasses  should  be  admitted  to  our  brew- 
cries  and  distilleries.  In  consideration  of  these 
reductions,  which  will  go  far  to  lower  the  price 
of  sugar  to  the  British  consumer,  we  propose  to 
relax  in  some  degree  the  restrictions  at  present 
in  force  on  the  importation  of  free  black  immi- 
grants from  Africa  into  the  West  Indies.    By 

*  PBOVOABD  RjLTB  or  DXOLIKB  OV  TBS  DUTT  ON  FOB- 

BXON   SUOAK. 

To  July  5,184T 2U 

"         1848...* 20a. 

**         1849 18«.6d 

«         18B0 lU 

**         1861 16«.0d. 

After  Julr,  1851 14aL 

W\fr(.  Deb.,  btzxvii.  1310, 1817. 


the  Orders  in  Council,  originally  in  force  after 
the  suppression  of  slavery,  the  emigration  of 
negroes  from  Sierre  Leone  to  the  West  Indies 
was  absolutely  prohibited,  from  an  apprehension 
that,  if  allowed,  it  would  prove  the  slave-trade 
in  disguise.  This  prohibition  was  subsequently 
relaxed,  both  by  Lord  Melbourne's  government 
and  that  of  Sir  R.  Peel,  both  in  regard  to  Africa 
and  other  parts  of  the  world,  from  a  sense  of  its 
necessity.  Still,  however,  the  law  is,  that  any 
agreement  or  contract  for  the  services  of  any 
negro,  made  in  the  British  settlements  in  Africa, 
is  not  valid  or  binding  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
is  not  to  be  respected  by  the  British  cruisers. 
We  propose  by  the  present  act  so  far  to  modify 
this  as  to  allow  contracts  for  hiring  of  negroes  in 
the  British  possessions  on  the  coast  of  Africa  to 
be  binding  in  the  West  Indies,  provided  they  are 
not  for  more  than  a  year ;  but  we  do  not  deem  it 
safe  to  permit  any  similar  concession  as  to  con- 
tracts made  elsewhere  on  the  African  shores, 
or  especially  on  the  Kroo  coast.  Under  this 
plan  we  shall  realize  from  the  sugar  duties  a 
revenue  of  £4,200,000,  being  £625,000  more 
than  was  expected  by  Sir  R.  Peel's  proposed 
scale  of  duties,  and  in  addition  ob-  ^  p^.  ^  ^^ 
tain  the  great  advantage  of  giving  ixxxvi.  1301, 
the  people  of  this  country  an  in-  1218;  Ana. 
creased  supply  of  sugar  at  a  reduced  Jgjf  *  J^*  ^^ 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  argued  by  Lord 
Greorge  Bentinck,  Mr.  Disraeli,  and 
Lord  Brougham :  "It  can  not  now  Argument 
be  denied  that,  contrary  to  what  of  tUe  Pxo- 
was  strenuously  maintained  when  t«ctioni«t8 
the  emancipation  of  the  negroes  took  JJ^^®  ^^^ 
place^  the  effect  of  that  measure  has 
been  seriously  to  lessen  the  production  of  sugar 
in  the  West  Indies.  For  while  the  average 
production  of  sugar  in  the  British  colonies  in 
the  West  Indies  was,  on  &n  average  of  six 
years  before  that  event,  195,000  tons,  their  pro- 
duction since  emancipation  has  fallen  off  to  such 
a  degree,  that  at  one  period  it  did  not  exceed 
107,000  tons,  and  has  in  no  instance  exceeded 
145,000  tons.  As  a  natural  consequence  of  this 
great  decline,  prices  of  that  article  have  risen ; 
on  an  average  of  twelve  years,  since  emancipa- 
tion, the  rise  has  been  no  less  than  10«.  a  cwt., 
or  a  penny  a  pound — ^from  27».  a  cwt.  to  37*. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  this  state  of  af- 
fairs, the  admission  of  slave-grown  sugar  wonld, 
in  the  first  instance,  reduce  its  price ;  possibly 
bring  it  down  again  to  27s.  a  cwt.  But  at 
what  price  would  this  advantage  be  gained, 
even  in  the  light  only  of  our  own  pecuniary  in- 
terests ?  It  could  only  be  efiected  by  lessening 
still  further  the  production  of  sugar  m  our  own 
dominions,  and  rendering  us  daily  more  and 
more  dependent  on  the  foreign  slave  growers 
for  the  supply  of  what  has  now  become  a  neces- 
sary article  of  the  national  subsistence.  Is  that 
a  desirable  state  of  things  ?  is  it  creditable  to  a 
great  nation  ?  And  supposing  the  policy  to  be 
carried  out  to  its  uttermost  length,  and  our  own 
free-labor  sugar  to  be  entirely  driven  out  of  the 
market  by  the  foreign  slave-grown,  what  will  be 
the  result  so  far  as  prices  and  our  own  interests 
are  concerned  ?  Why,  that  we  shall  be  entire- 
ly at  the  mercy  of  the  foreign  slave  growers,  and 
that  the  planters  of  Cuba  and  Brazil,  having 
got  the  monopoly  of  the  article  into  their  own 
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hands,  will  raise  the  price  to  any  height  which 
thev  please. 
*'^  Much  is  said  of  the  inability  of  the  colonies 
of  Great  Britain,  working  with  free 

Gontinaed.  ^^^^  ^^7^  ^  ^^PP'/  ^^^  demand  of 
this  country,  widiout  a  large  assist- 
ance from  foreign  Slave  States.  The  statement 
is  much  exaggerated,  and  the  difficulty,  such  as 
it  is,  has  been  mainly  of  our  own  creation.  It 
is  the  restrictions  imposed  on  the  importation 
of  free  laborers  into  the  West  Indies,  whether 
from  Africa  or  China,  by  our  own  Orders  in 
Council,  ^hichhave  been  the  main  cause  of  the 
great  decline  of  West  Indian  produce  since  the 
emancipation.  Remove  those  most  absurd  and 
impolitic  restrictions,  and  the  production  in  the 
West  Indies  will  increase.  It  is  said  by  the 
Government  that  125,000  tons  may  this  year  be 
expected  from  the  West  Indies,  and  an  equal 
amount  may  be  expected  with  confidence  from 
the  East  Indies  and  the  Mauritius.  In  fact,  no 
limit  can  be  assigned  to  the  capabilities  of  pro- 
duction of  sugar  in  the  East  Indies,  with  a  fine 
climate,  ample  means  of  irrigation,  and  a  hun- 
dred millions  of  people  to  cultivate  it.  Already 
in  the  Mauritius  the  crop  this  year  has  been 
€0,00a  tons,  of  which  49,000  has  been  already 
shipped,  or  is  in  the  course  of  being  so.  And 
the  noble  lord  opposite  calculates  on  100,000 
tons  from  India.  These  sources  of  supply  will, 
together,  reach  285,000  tons — considerably  more 
than  the  annual  requirements  of  this  country, 
which,  even  during  the  last  two  .years  of  un- 
exampled prosperity  and  impulse  to  labor,  has 
never  exceeded  246,000  tons.  Where,  then, 
is  the  necessity  of  making  a  sacrifice  of  the 
present  and  future  interests  of  our  own  free  col- 
onics, when  we  possess  within  ourselves  the 
means  of  amply  supplying  all  our  necessities  ? 
*'  Look  to  our  export  trade  to  our  colonies, 
as  compared  with  that  which  we  car- 

GoQUDued.  'y  ®"  ^*^  those  countries  from  which 
we  may  expeC  to  obtain  sugar,  and 
see  whether  w«  ourselves  are  likely  to  be  gain- 
ers by  exchanging  the  one  with  the  other.  The 
declared  value  of  our  exports  to  the  West  In- 
dies was  £2,500,000,  when  the  population  was 
1,000,000,  being  575.  a  head  of  our  manufac- 
ture; whereas,  to  the  United  States,  with  a 
population  of  15,000,000,  it  was  onlyX7,500,000, 
being  IO9.  a  head.  Is  it  not,  then,  for  our  in- 
terest to  preserve  our  West  Indian  customers, 
who,  if  they  send  us  their  sugar,  take  our  man- 
ufactures in  return,  rather  than  seek  to  ingrati- 
ate foreign  nations,  who  require  so  much  less 
of  our  manufactures,  and  add  so  little  to  our  ex- 
ports ?  If  we  get  our  sugar  from  Cuba  or  Bra- 
zil, the  principal  articles  which  they  will  take 
in  exchange  will  be,  not  manufactures,  but 
gold  coin  or  bullion,  the  export  of  which  will 
be  attended  with  no  other  effect  but  a  drain 
upon  the  metallic  treasures  of  the  Bank  of  En- 
gland, and  consequent  contraction  of  the  cur- 
rency, and  diminution  of  credit  in  this  countrv. 
And^  as  to  the  East  Indies,  the  principal  diffi- 
culty in  regard  to  those  possessions  is,  that  their 
markets  are  already  glutted  with  our  manufac- 
tures ;  and  if  we  in  addition  adopt  measures 
which  will  deprive  them  of  a  market  for  the 
100,000  tons  of  sugar  which  they  now  raise, 
what  other  result  is  to  be  anticipated  but  that 
their  means  of  purchasing  our  manufactures  will 


be  still  further  lessened,  and  our  trade  with  them 
will  run  more  and  more  into  a  large  balance  of 
imports  over  exports,  attended  with  a  ruinous 
drain  upon  the  metallic  resources  of  this  country  ? 

*'  If  slave  sugar  is  admitted,  and  the  price  of 
that  article  is  in  consequence  dimin- 
ished 6».  per  cwt.,  somebody  must  be  conlLed. 
a  loser  if  the  consumers  in  this  coun- 
try are  gainers.  This  difference  of  price  will 
go  into  the  pockets  of  the  Cuba  or  Brazilian 
slave  planter,  or  it  will  be  taken  from  those  of 
the  British  West  India  colonists  and  those  en- 
gaged in  the  commerce  of  their  productions. 
Was  such  a  loss  as  this  ever  voluntarily  inflicted 
by  a  Legislature  on  one  portion  of  its  subjects  ? 
It  is  boasted  on  the  other  side,  that  if  this  bill 
passes,  it  will  save  the  British  consumers  from 
£1,500,000  to  £2,000,000  a  year.  Be  it  so. 
That  sum  is  violentlv  wrested  from  the  West 
India  planters,  already  laboring  under  the  ac- 
cumulated difficulties  arising  from  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  negroes,  and  who  had  adventured 
the  last  wreck  of  their  fortunes  in  the  attempt 
to  stay  the  ruin,  on  the  assurance  that  the  Leg- 
islature would  never  so  far  recede  in  its  career 
as  to  restore  slavery  and  the  slave-trade,  after 
having  made  such  efforts  for  its  suppression. 
If  this  bill  passes,  many  of  the  most  respectable 
merchants  in  that  once  wealthy  trade  will,  be- 
fore many  weeks  are  over,  be  in  the  Gazette, 
and  these  splendid  islands,  once  the  pride  and 
glory  of  England,  will  become  a  wilderness,  in- 
habited only  by  savage  and  wild  beasts. 

"Is  the  country  prepared  to  violate  all  its 
resolutions,  abandon  all  its  endeav- 
ors, contradict  all  its  professions,  ren-  continued 
der  itself  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of 
men,  guilty  in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  by  restoring 
the  slave-trade  after  having  made  such  cffcns 
for  its  abolition?  Mr.  O'Connell  has  put  the 
matter  plainly  and  forcibly.  *  The  question  is 
cheap  sugar  with  slavery,  or  dearer  sugar  with- 
out it.  It  is  nothing  else  than  the  repetition  of 
the  children's  fable — the  large  loaf  or  the  fa- 
ther's curse.  It  is  a  farce  to  let  in  the  sugars 
of  Cuba  and  Brazil,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
propose  or  continue  emancipation.'  No  one  re- 
grets the  twenty  millions  paid  as  the  price  of 
emancipation;  no  one  grudges  the  forty-nine 
vessels  of  war,  7000  men,  and  700  guns,  now 
employed  in  repressing  that  infernal  traffic. 
But  what  excuse  can  we  make  for  ourselves, 
what  a  figure  will  we  make  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  if  at  the  very  time  when  we  are  paying 
£1,500,000  as  the  interest  of  the  loan  borrowed, 
and  the  expense  of  these  armaments,  we  aro 
making  a  present  of  a  similar  or  larger  sum  to 
the  slave  growers  of  Cuba  and  Brazil,  and  that 
too  at  the  expense  of  our  own  fellow-pountry- 
men  in  the  West  Indies,  who  have  struggled  on 
in  opposition  to  overwhelming  difficulties,  in  re- 
liance on  our  philanthropic  professions?  The 
profits  which  the  slave  owners  will  make  of  thi^ 
measure  are  immense.  If  the  price  of  sugar  is 
raised  by  it  to  them  £6  a  ton,  and  each  negro 
make  three  tons  a  year,  the  annual  value  of  the 
slave  labor  is  increased  £18.  Supposing  he 
lasts  ten  years,  there  is  ^180  added  to  the  val- 
ue of  the  slave,  which  at  present  is  £81 !  What 
a  fearful  encouragement  are  we  about  to  give 
to  the  accursed  traffic  which  we  professed  our- 
selves so  desirous  to  abolish ! 
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**  It  lias  often  been  said,  bnt  it  can  not  be  too 
often  repeated)  that  the  slave-trade 
which  the  bill  now  under  considera- 
tion goes  to  strengthen  and  restore,  is 
a  species  of  tluit  infernal  traffic  far  worse,  as 
well  as  more  extensive,  than  .that  of  which  Mr. 
Wilberforce  effected  the  abolition  forty  years 
ago.  Imagination  can  not  conceive,  the  pen  al- 
most refuses  to  record,  the  lips  can  scarcely  be 
brought  to  utter,  the  horrors  of  this  awful  traffic 
as  it  is  now  proposed  to  be  re-established.  Six 
years  ago  Mr.  FoweU  Buxton  said  in  this  House, 
that  such  had  been  the  impulse  given  to  the 
slave-trade  by  the  emancipation  of  the  negroes 
that  250,000  negroes  annuaUy  passed  the  At- 
lantic ;  and  Lord  Aberdeen  said,  in  1844,  that 
the  average  number  of  slaves  annually  imported 
into  the  Southern  States  of  North  America  and 
the  Spanish  West  Indies  alone  was  1Q0,000  a 
year.  This  year  above  16,000  were  imported 
mto  Rio  Janeiro  alone.  Is  it  to  a  trade  oif  such 
gigantic  dimensions,  so  much  exceeding  what 
our  own  slave-trade  was  in  its  worst  davs,  that 
you  are  prepared  to  give  the  immense  addition- 
al impulse  arising  from  the  present  measure, 
which  will  at  once  more  than  double  the  value 
of  every  imported  slave  ?  But  melancholy  as 
the  vast  increase  of  the  slave-trade,  from  the  ef- 
fect of  our  measures,  has  been,  it  is  as  nothing 
compared  to  the  augmented  horrors  of  the  traf- 
fic, which,  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards  and 
Portuguese,  have  now  reached  a  pitch  never 
before  equaled,  and  which  apparently  it  is  im- 
possible to  exceed.  By  the  Passenger  Act  in 
Great  Britain,  which  regulated  the  slave-trade 
while  it  was  legal,  five  tons  were  allowed  for 
each  slave ;  but  as  it  is  now  practiced,  there  are 
Jive  or  six  slaves  to  one  ton.  The  slave-deck  is 
2  feet  10  inches  high ;  and  in  one  instance  849 
human  beings  wore  embarked  on  board  a  vessel 
67  feet  long  by  21  broad,  with  a  measure  of 
from  80  to  100  tons.  Such  are  the  sufferings 
of  the  poor  wretches  crammed  into  these  holes, 
where  they  are  for  days  and  weeks  enduring  the^ 
agonies  of  suffocation,  that  they  are  sometimes* 
driven  by  the  madness  induced  by  suffering  into 
revolt;  but  in  such  cases  the  arms  and  disci- 
pline of  the  Europeans  generally  prevail,  and 
after  forty  or  fifty  have  been  massacred,  the 
rest  are  flogged  in  so  merciless  a  manner  that 
death  would  be  a  relief  to  their  prolonged  suf- 
ferings.* 

*  "  Thofltt  who  were  that  ezeeoted  were  heaTily  iron- 
ed ;  a  rope  wm  then  put  round  their  necki,  which  wu 
rove  through  the  TercUerm,  and  they  were  ran  ap  from 
the  deck.  By  this  means  they  were  not  hanged,  they 
were  Btrangled  or  choked,  and  in  that  state,  while  still 
alive,  they  were  shot  in  the  breast,  and  then  thrown 
overboard.  If  there  were  two  shot  or  hanged  together, 
they  were  run  ap  in  the  same  manner,  until  their  l^s 
were  laid  across  the  rsil  of  the  bulwark  on  the  ship's 
side,  and  then  they  were  broken,  and  chopped  off  to  save 
the  irons.  In  this  way  the  bleeding  body  of  a  negro  was 
tlirown  overbosrd  to  make  way  for  another.  The  legs  of 
about  a  dozen  were  chopped  off  in  that  manner.  When 
the  bleeding  feet  fell  on  the  deck,  they  were  pidked  up 
by  the  Bnu&ilian  crew,  and  then  thrown  overboard  after 
the  body;  sometimee  fhey  pelted  the  body  with  them  in 
sport,  while  It  hung  half  alive.  When  two.  chained  to- 
gether, were  to  be  hang,  they  were  shot  while  they  re- 
mained sospended,  and  then  thrown  overboard  while 
still  alive.  The  women  were  shot  in  the  n^ek,  and  thrown 
over  while  still  living.  Several  of  them  were  seen  to 
ftruggle  in  the  water  for  some  time  before  they  sunk. 
After  this  daaghter  was  done,  abont  twenty  were  brought 
up  and  flogged.  The  women  were  flogged  as  well  as  the 
men.    Such  was  the  severity  of  the  flog^ng  they  received 


Concluded. 


''Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves,  therefore :  wo 
are  about  to  pass  a  measure  which 
will  restore  the  slave-trade  in  far  n^^rfh 
more  than  its  pristine  horrors.  When 
on  the  verge  of  sealing  it  up  by  our  powerful 
navy  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  we  shall  reopen  it 
in  a  new  legitimized  channel,  and  in  a  form 
which  will  set  at  naught  all  the  vigilance  of  our 
cruisers.  Already  France  is  cordially  co-oper- 
ating with  us  for  the  extinction  of  this  infernal 
traffic,  and  even  in  Cuba  and  Brazil  themselves 
a  better  feeling  has  arisen.  Yet  at  tiiis  very 
moment,  with  the  goal  almost  in  viewf  we  aban- 
don the  race,  relinquish  the  good  fight,  and  re- 
store the  trade  in  augmented  strength  and  ag- 
gravated horrors.  This  bill  will  render  nuga- 
tory all  our  former  exertions  for  the  abolition 
of  the  slave-trade.  The  150,000  negroes  now 
annually  imported  from  Africa  will  be  fearfully 
augmented  by  the  bounty  we  are  preparing  to 
give  for  their  introduction.  Free  labor  in  our 
own  colonies  can  never  compete  with  slave  la^ 
bor,  unless  the  slave-market  of  Africa  is  closed ; 
and  by  the  profits  with  which  this  measure  will 
cause  the  slave-trade  to  be  attended,  it  will  be 
reopened  with  more  effect  than  ever.  Eighty 
thousand  human  beings,  the  half  of  those  im- 
ported, will  be  hurried  by  it,  amidst  excruciating 
tortures,  into  eternity !  And  this,  in  ,  p^j  ^  . 
the  year  1846,  is  the  first  act  of  a  lib-  ixxxviii. 
eral  Government,  and  the  earnest  of  84,64;  Ana. 
the  measures*  they  are  prepared  to  JSF*iS**' 
adopt  in  the  service  of  humanity!"'    "»»i»i- 

Sir  R.  Peel  pursued  a  very  singular  but  emi- 
nently characteristic  course  on  this 
occasion.  He  stated  that  the  bill  g{,]ELFeers 
before  the  House  was  widely  differ-  singular 
ent  from  what  he  intended  to  have  oonduct, 
introduced,  and  that  he  thought  the  Stij^Jfl?* 
West  Indies  was  an  exceptional  case 
to  the  general  principles  of  free  trade.  Situated 
as  he  was,  however,  he  dedared  his  intention 
to  support  the  bill,  not  because  he  approved  of 
it,  for  he  agreed  with  all  Lord  George  Ben- 
tinck  had  said  on  the  abomination  of  the  tr^c 
in  slaves,  and  thought  the  reduction  of  duties 
on  foreign  slave  sugar  should  be  much  more 
gradual,  but  simply  because,  if  the  bill  were 
thrown  out,  which  might  '*  easily  be  done,** 
'*the  Ministry  would  resign,  and  the  country 
would  have  three  Ministries  within  three  weeks, 
and  the  new  Ministry  would  revoke  the  meas- 
ure regarding  the  Corn-Laws  which  had  been 
just  passed.'*  Then  he  declared  that  the  aban- 
donment of  Protection  in  the  British  Islands 
compelled  him  to  surrender  it  in  the  West  In- 
dies also.  The  result  was,  that  Sir  R.  Peel, 
and  all  the  Liberal  Conservatives,  as  they  began 
to  be  called,  voted  with  the  Ministry,  and  the 
bill  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  130,  the  num- 
bers being  265  to  135.  This  was  probably  a 
tolerably  accurate  index  of  the  strength  of  the 
purely  Protectionist  party,  as  compared  with 
the  united  Whigs,  and  Liberal  or  urban  Con- 
servatives. In  the  House  of  Lords  the  majority 
was  only  18,  bnt  that  was  in  a  very  thin  House 


that  they  were  obliged  to  lie  on  their  bellies  during  the 
remainder  of  the  voyage ;  and  on  the  backs  of  some  the 
flesh  bad  putrefied  and  fallen  off  in  pieces  of  six  or  eight 
inches  in  diameter.**— ilammt  </  the  T^mtmsnt  of  the 
Slaves  on  loard  Lenordi  Fonseea'e  Ship,  quoted  by  Lord 
O.  Bentlnck  In  Furl  £^,  IzzzviiL  49,  00. 
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of  28  memben  (mly.  Every  one  saw  that  the 
1  p^L  D  bL  ^^®  ^^  native  industry  had  been 
izxxviiL  179,  fought  &°cl  lost,  and  that,  for  good 
138;  Ann.  *  or  for  evil,  free  trade,  in  every  de- 
J5S?-*?J5f*»  partment,  was  to  be  the  destiny  of 
^^^        Se  Stat€.^  ^ 

Thna  was  protection  finally  taken  from  the 
^-  West  Indies,  and  the  principle  of 

Besuitof  this  ^®  trade  carried  out,  even  in  that 
neanue  to  quarter,  where  its  advocates  admit- 
the  Wart  In-  ted  its  application  was  most  open  to 
^'"*  exertion.    Thus,  also,  it  may  now 

be  confidently  stated,  were  the  West  Indies 
FDTALLY  BUINED.  This  is  uow  proved  by  the 
decisive  evidence  of  facts.  For  some  years  aft- 
er the  bill  was  passed,  and  before  the  rapidly 
declining  rate  of  import  duty  on  foreign  slave 
sugar,  the  planters  made  immense  efforts,  hop- 
ing, as  is  ohen  the  case,  to  be  able  to  compen- 
sate the  reduction  of  price  by  increase  of  pro- 
duction; and  though  the  returns  exhibited  a 
liliing  off  in  the  principal  articles  of  production, 
it  was  not  so  considerable  as  might  have  been 
eipected  ;*  yet  they  exhibited  in  the  next  three 
years  a  falling  off  in  sugar  to  the  extent  of 
860,000  cwt. ;  in  mm,  of  900,000  gallons ;  and 
in  coffee,  of  3,200,000  pounds !  On  the  other 
band,  the  foreign  sugar  imported  since  the  bill 
came  into  operation  has  been  immense;  from 
Cuba  it  has  more  than  tripled;  from  Brazil 
more  than  donbled.f  But  at  length  the  re- 
sources of  the  colonies  were  worn  out — ^the  un- 
equal struggle  terminated.  After  having  ex- 
hausted their  credit  and  mortgaged  their  es- 
tates to  the  utmost  they  would  bear,  they  could 
contuine  the  conflict  no  longer.  Vast  estates 
in  ail  the  islands  were  abandoned,  and  speedily 
corered  by  jungle,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  ne- 
^joea  squatted,  and  clearing  little  bits  of  ground 
adequate  for  their  own  maintenance,  resumed 
the  indolent)  listless  life  of  their  fathers  in  Afri- 


ca; while  the  foreign  sugar  imported  has  in< 
creased  so  astonishingly,  since  the  lowest  point 
of  the  duties  was  reached  in  1851,  that  in  the 

THBEB    SUBSEQUENT    TEi&B    IT    HJJ>    TRIPLED. 

A  hundred  millions  of  British  property  had 
been  destroyed  from  the  effect  of  these  disas- 
trous changes ;  a  great  and  growing  market  for 
our  manufactures,  and  nursery  for  our  shipping, 
reduced  to  little  more  than  half  of  its  former 
amount.^ 

Disastrous  as  these  effects  have  been  to  the 
interests  of  Great  Britain  in  the  West  i^ 
Indies,  they  have  been  light  in  com-  Effect  on  the 
parison  of  the  immense  impulse  >l<Lve-trade. 
therebv  given  to  the  foreign  slave-trade.  Mr. 
Fowell  Buxton  computed  the  number  of  Afri- 
cans annually  consumed  by  the  foreign  slave- 
trade  in  1841  at  250,000;  and  Lord  Aberdeen 
admitted  that  the  slaves  imported  into  Cuba  and 
the  Southern  States  of  North  America  in  that 
year  were  100,000!  What,  then,  must  have 
been  the  magnitude  of  this  infernal  traffic,  when, 
in  consequence  of  our  lowering  the  duties  on  for- 
eign slave  sugar  five  years  ^terward,  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar  by  means  of  slaves  was  more 
than  doubled!  The  mind  is  staggered,  as  by 
the  Afghanistan  disaster  or  the  Moscow  retreat, 
by  the  contemplation  of  so  frightful  an  accumu- 
lation of  human  suffering,  and  by  the  considera- 
tion that  this  is  not  a  mere  passing  calamity, 
how  terrible  soever,  but  a  tmi/orm  and  chronic 
state  of  human  apony^  induced  by  our  own  acts, 
and  of  regular  and  permanent  recurrence !  A  nd 
all  this  was  done  by  the  British  L^;islature,  with 
the  facts  AiUy  before  them,  with  the  whole  con- 
sequences distinctly  before  their  eyes,  and  with- 
out a  single  expression  of  dissatisfaction  from 
the  numerous  urban  constituents  of  the  migority ! 
The  humanitarians  were  silent ;  the  mighty  re- 
ligious party  which  had  convulsed  the  country 
in  1884,  when  emancipation  was  forced  through. 


• 

IXFOBTXD  FBOX 

WSST  Iin>TBA. 

Tean. 

Sugar. 

MoUflMs. 

Bam. 

CoffM. 

Oecoa. 

Plnonto. 

1S47 

Cwt. 
8,199,814 
2,794,987 
2,840,631 

Cwt. 
631,171 
885,484 
606,628 

GaUou. 
^^6^,449 
6,663,840 
4,329,640 

Pounds. 
6,763,163 
6,076,188 
8,600,839 

Pounds. 
8,026,881 
2,602,809 
8,169,086 

Pouoda. 
1,368,660 
2,826,676 
8,873,966 

1848 

184S 

— POBXSBf  p.  808. 

t  8veA|^  nrposnED  vaou  Cuba,  Pobto  Kzooi,   Ain> 

BSAZU.  XSTO  Tin  ITVITXD  KXHODOM. 


Taan. 


1SI5. 

1^46. 
1547. 


Cuba  and 
Porto  Sifla. 


Cwi. 
348,529 
609,670 
1,167,299 


BrasU. 


Cwt, 
826,G50 
802,067 
701,693 


8VGAm  aXFOBTSD  VKOX  CVBA  ASD  BbAZIX.. 


Ysaia. 

Cuba. 

Yaan. 

Braall. 

1840 

Tom. 
146,000 
270,000 

1846 

Tons. 
66,276 
99,629 

1350 

1849 

-Rttums^  May  8^  1868. 

t  BamsB  Aim  fobboit  Svoab  nfpOBTSD  zmto  Gbbat 
BaxTAiR  ut  TUB  wtxBft  lOKm  HoBTBB  or  1852,  1888, 
AXD1854. 


Yaan. 

Britbh. 

PonigB. 

1868 

Owu 
8,944,186 
2,418,948 
8,684,786 

Cwt. 
877,404 
1,617,406 
2,660,664 

1868 

IdM 

'Ptu-l  Return*,  19S6. 
The  exports  of  British  pfodooe  and  maanfkctoreB  to 


the  West  Indies,  alnoe  the  lowering  of  the  duties,  hare 
undergone  a  great  diminution — viz. : 


Ysu*. 

1846 £8,268,480 

1847 2,102,677 

1848 1,484,477 

1849 1,821,146 

1860 1,924,376 

^PoaTBB,  866,  867. 

The  increase  of  our  exports  to  Cuba  has  been  as  fol- 
lows; 


Yaan. 

1861 £8,483,666 

186^ 2,081,868 

1868 1,906,639 

1864 2,008,380 

1866 1,979,956 


Ymv. 

1846 £844,118 

1847 896,664 

1848 788,169 

1849 1,086,168 

1860 1,241,678 

— PoBm,  866,  867. 


Yean. 

1861 £1,860,810 

1862 1,629,762 

1658 1,124,860 

1864 1,688,169 

1S66 1,069,606 


The  imports  of  Oreat  Britain  from  Cnha  and  Brazil 
alone  have  now  oome  almost  to  equal  Uiose  from  the 
whole  West  Indian  Islands  put  together. 


Ymu*. 

Cuba. 

Braiil. 

Total  foNigB. 

Wwt  ladlss. 

18M.... 
1856... . 

£8,869,444 
2,882,768 

£2,038,608 
8,278,819 

£6,463,047 
4,606,572 

£6,180,816 
6,968,9^ 

—Art  RUume/or  these  Yean. 
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did  not  give  a  symptom  of  life;  consistency,  abash- 
ed and  ashamed,  slunk  away.  Humanity,  pa- 
triotic spirit,  religious  zeal,  all  were  stilled  by 
the  awful  consideration  of  a  rise  of  a  penny  in 
the  pound  on  the  price  of  sugar ! 

Struck  with  astonishment  at  so  extraordinary 
jy  an  instance  of  indifference  to  human 

Explanation  suffering,  and  inconsistency  on  the 
of  this  given  part  of  a  people  professing  such  strong 
^^'tara!^  religious  and  humane  sentiments,  the 
^"^  whole  foreign  writers  have  recourse 

to  what  affords,  it  must  be  confessed,  at  first 
sight,  a  very  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
phenomenon.  One  and  all  of  them  say  that  the 
English  people  were  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
inconsistent,  but,  on  the  contrary,  were  perfectly 
consistent  throughout.  In  the  first  instance, 
they  lent  a  willing  ear  to  the  assertions  of  the 
professed  humanitarians,  who  assured  them  that 
free  labor  was  much  more  economical  and  pro- 
ductive than  forced ;  and  emancipated  their 
slaves  in  the  belief  that  by  so  doing  they  wojUd 
be  able  to  undersell  all  the  world  in  the  produc- 
tion of  sugar,  and  thus  secure  every  market  for 
their  own  colonies.  Finding  that  they  were  mis- 
taken, and  that  free  labor  could  not  compete  with 
slave  in  the  production  of  that  tropical  production 
— ^and  that  its  price  was  rising  on  their  hands  in 
consequence  of  their  own  acts — they  immediate- 
ly turned  round,  and  with  equal  zeal  sought  to 
lower  it  by  the  cheap  admission  of  foreign  slave 
sugar,  regardless  alilce  of  the  ruin  of  their  own 
sugar  colonies  and  the  augmentation  of  the  for- 
eign slave-trade.  The  English  people,  it  is  said, 
were  not  inconsistent;  on  the  contrary,  they 
were  entirely  consistent  throughout.  On  both 
occasions  they  were  actuated  only  by  interested 
motives,  and  sacrificed  every  thing  at  the  altar 
of  selfishness. 
Plausible  as  this  explanation  of  the  phenome- 
80.  non  undoubtedly  is,  and  widely  as  it 
Bcaiezpia-  has  obtained  credit  among  foreign  na- 
nationofit  tions,  there  is  no  man  can  have  lived 
through  both  periods  in  Great  Britain  without 
being  conscious  that  it  is  fallacious.  The  Brit- 
ish people  have  many  fiiults,  but  hypocrisy  and 
dissimulation  are  not  among  the  number.  Their 
faults  are  those  of  large  bodies  of  men  or  of  gov- 
ernments ruled  by  their  influences.  The  char- 
acter assigned  by  the  poet  to  the  fairest  part  of 
creation  is  much  more  descriptive  of  them ;  not 
less  than  beauty  itself,  '*  varium  et  mutabile"  is 
their  true  designation.  Their  determination  in 
1846  was  directly  the  reverse  of  what  it  had  been 
in  1833;  but  nevertheless  on  both  occasions  they 
were  perfectly  sincere.  On  the  first,  they  had 
been  worked  up  to  a  perfect  frenzy  by  the  long- 
continued  efforts  of  a  numerous  and  respectable 
religious  party  in  favor  of  negro  emancipation, 
and  they  were  resolved  to  have  it  without  the 
smallest  regard  either  to  the  lessons  of  experi- 
ence or  the  councils  of  wisdom ;  on  the  last,  they 
had  been  worked  up  to  a  similar  frenzy  in  favor 
of  free  trade  bv  the  declamations  of  the  cheapen- 
ing party,  and  the  long-continued  distress  pro- 
duced by  the  contraction  of  the  currency,  and 
they  were  resolved  to  have  it,  come  what  might 
of  emancipation  and  the  entire  negro  race.  The 
conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  is,  not  that  the 
British  people  are  hypocritical,  and  that  their 
zeal  for  emancipation  was  a  mere  cloak  to  selfish 
designs,  but  that,  like  all  numerous  bodies  of 


men,  they  are  subject  to  radden  gusts  of  pas- 
sion, which  for  a  time  obliterate  their  reason  and 
deprive  them  of  all  power  of  rational  direction, 
and  that  the  necessary  effect  of  popularizing  our 
institutions  has  been  to  imprint  a  character  of  vac- 
illation and  instability  on  our  national  conduct. 
But  this  flagrant  and  most  disastrous  instance 
of  vacillation  suggests  another  most  si. 
important  consideration,  with  which  Proof  of  the 
the  maintenance  of  our  colonial  em-  JJg  iJ^'I,')}^! 
pire  in  future  times  is  entirely  wound  fraochisod 
up.  This  is  the  proof  it  affords  how  by  the  Re- 
completely  the  Reform  Bill  had  dis-  *»™  **"*• 
Jranddsea  the  coloniea,  as  well  as  the  producing 
classes  generally  through  the  empire.  That  the 
lowering  the  duties  on  foreign  slave-grown  su- 
gar would  destroy  the  West  Indian  colonies  was 
self-evident,  and  hardly  denied  by  the  supporters 
of  the  measure.  What  they  said  was,  that  this 
consideration,  how  serious  soever,  .must  yield  to 
the  imperious  necessity  of  procuring  an  adequate 
supply  of  what  had  now  become  a  staple  of  food 
for  a  large  part  of  our  people.  The  House  of 
Commons  accordingly  passed  a  bill,  which  they 
well  knew  would  destroy  the  West  India  colo- 
nies, by  a  majority  of  180.  Could  this  have 
happened  imder  the  old  constitution,  when  the 
West  India  interest,  let  into  the  House  by  the 
close  boroughs,  was  the  strongest  separate  one 
in  Parliament,  and  could  muster  eighty  votes? 
This,  as  well  as  the  preceding  decision  on  the 
Corn-Laws,  illustrates  the  lasting  and  all-import- 
ant effect  of  the  Reform  Bill  in  disfranchising  the 
producing  mteretts^  whether  ai  home  or  in  the  cohh- 
nies,  and  vesting  the  government  of  the  country 
in  the  boroughs  actuated  by  an  adverse  interest. 
To  produce  cheap  and  sell  dear  was  the  interest 
of  the  former;  to  buy  cheap  and  sell  dear,  the 
interest  of  the  latter.  Unobserved  amidst  the 
strife  of  parties,  unnoticed  by  the  aspirants  for 
power,  this  was  by  far  the  most  important  effect 
of  the  Reform  Bill ;  and  unless  remedied  by  sub- 
sequent legislation,  by  a  larger  admission  of  pro- 
ducing interests  in  the  centre,  and  the  admission 
of  direct  colonial  representation  from  the  extremi- 
ties, will,  beyond  all  doubt,  in  the  end,  dissolve 
the  British  empire.* 

*  In  the  debate  on  the  sugar  bill,  Mr.  Dismeli  ob- 
served: **I  du  not  oppose  the  resolutions  of  Ministers 
merely  because  they  are  antagonistic  to  our  prurious  ar- 
rangements for  the  suppression  of  slavery  and  fbe  dave- 
trade ;  I  oppose  them  because  they  Teantagonlstie  to  the 
/)ragfi»£nt  l^  <(f  the  old  colonial  system  <^f  BngUmd.  I 
venture  to  predict  that  the  House  will  soon  retrace  its 
steps,  and  reconstruct  that  now  almost  annihilated  sys- 
tem. I  say  80  because  the  history  of  England  is  a  his- 
tory of  reaction.  I  believe  the  prosperity  ofEngland  max 
be  attributed  to  this  cause,  not  that  it  baa  oomraitted  less 
blunders  than  other  countries,  but  the  people  are  a  peo- 
ple more  sensible  of  their  errors.  What  bars  yon  not 
done,  and  what  steps  have  you  not  retiBoed?  You  de- 
stroyed your  church  establishment,  and  you  replaced  it: 
you  destroyed  your  ancient  monarchy,  and  yon  re-estab- 
lished it :  you  destroyed  the  House  of  Lords,  and  now  yon 
are  obliged  to  take  up  your  bills  to  them  for  their  saac- 
tion.  You  even  abolished  this  very  House  of  Commonsi» 
and  yet  we  are  here  in  it  debating  a  great  question.  What, 
are  you  doing  now  but  retracing  your  eteps  on  a  vital* 
question,  and  oonfesising  to  the  people  of  England  that 
after  having  labored  for  forty  years,  and  spent  £50,000,000 
to  destroy  the  slave-trade,  you  And  It  now  necewarr  to 
re-estoUish  Itr—Porl  Deb.,  Izzxvlii.  p.  164, 166.  Mr. 
Disraeli  was  right  as  to  reaction  in  matters  of  opmUin  or 
passion;  they  are  ofk0n  the  sulject  of  most  extraordinary 
changes  among  men.  But  It  is  by  no  means  equally 
dear  that  reactions  will  take  place  against  vested  tnter- 
sets ;  or  whether  a  partionlar  class  ofmen,  once  become 
poBBosied  of  power,  will  civar  voluntarily  share  it  with 
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Another  important  subject  powerfnlly  arrested 
22,  the  attention  of  the  British  people 

IKseuasion  and  Legislature  at  this  period,  and 
on  flogging  in  that  was  the  matter  of  dogging  in 
tbeanuj.  ^^  army.  The  immediate  canse 
of  the  excitement  on  the  subject  was  the  melan- 
choly end  of  a  private  soldier  named  White, 
who  died  a  few  days  after  having  received  a 
very  severe  flogging  at  Hounslow,  thoagh  wheth- 
er from  the  eflfects  of  the  punishment,  or  from 
it  combined  with  an  organic  disease  in  the  suf- 
ferer, was  rendered  doubtful  by  the  medical  evi- 
dence on  the  subject. '  The  case  came  before 
Mr.  Wakley  as  coroner  of  Middlesex,  and  was 
very  ably  conducted  by  that  gentleman  through 
an  investigation  which  extended  over  several 
days.  The  harrowing  details  brought  out  in 
the  evidence  strongly  affected  the  public  mind, 
to  which  the  continuance  of  this  degrading  tor- 
ture in  a  noble  service  had  long  been  matter  of 
abhorrence ;  and  as  the  case  went  on,  the  excite- 
ment became  so  strong  that  the  subject  was 
brought  forward  in  more  than  one  motion  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  terminated  ere  long  in 
a  humane  and  judicious  regulation  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington's,  which  has  removed 
1^6^209!^*  ^^^  ™^^  flagrant  evils  connected  with 
this  mode  of  punishment.  * 

Captain  Layard  brought  this  painful  matter 

2^  before  the  House  b^  a  motion  for  an 

Motion  on  the  address  to  her  Majesty,  praying  for 

subject,  and     an  inquiry  how  far  the  introduc- 

¥»^Uingto&*B    tion  of  limited  service  would  im- 

**"•  pA>ve  the  efficiency  of  the  army. 

From  the  returns  to  which  he  referred,  it  ap- 
pearcd  that  in  the  last  ten  years  the  number 
of  recruits  had  been,  on  an  average,  13,000  a 
year,  and  that  of  desertions  5300;  that  fully 
two-thirds  of  these  deserters  had  been  recovered 
and  rejoined  the  service,  and  a  third  were  un- 
accounted for ;  and  that,  during  five  years  pre- 
ceding 1 845,  £  1 7, 000  had  been  paid  for  the  appre- 
hension of  deserters,  and  £54,500  for  the  main- 
tenance of  men  in  coiifinement.  Another  re- 
turn showed  that,  from  1st  Januaiy,  18S9,  to 
Slst  December,  1843,  a  period  of  five  years, 
3355  had  undergone  corporal  punishment,  and 
28, 190  sentences  of  imprisonment  had  been  pro- 
nounced,*   From  these  facts,  which  were  cer- 

oth«n,  or  uae  It  for  anj  other  purpose  than  the  forward- 
ing of  its  own  immediate  interests.  Certain  it  Is,  that 
vintever  may  be  the  case  in  future,  there  has  hitherto 
been  no  ranctlon  vfaateyer  in  the  British  constltnenelee 
in  CiTor  of  tbis  obvious  colonial  liOastlee,  but  rather  the 
reverse.  A  very  able  man  and  sagacious  observer,  Mr. 
Jostioe  Halyburton,  observed  with  truth,  in  a  public 
speedi  deliTerad  at  Olaagow  on  85th  Mareh,  165T,  in  the 
midst  of  the  turmoil  of  the  elections  going  on  in  every 
part  of  the  empire  at  that  period,  that  amidst  all  the 
opinions  delivered  by  candidates,  ^nd  the  questions  pat 
to  them  by  constitneots,  there  had  not  hem  one  which 
had  rtftrtMOB  to  tht  eoUmiss  cif  Great  Britain,  though 
they  have  become  so  considerable  as  to  have  taken  off  in 
1854  no  less  than  Je8i,000,000  oat  of  the  enUre  £07,000,000 
exports  of  the  empire. 
*  Co«T  or  AppmanxRBioK  ov  DssBBrats,  akd  op  8oi.- 

DISSS  IN  CONTINBIIBNT,  PBOX  1840  TO  1S45. 
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tainly  sufficiently  surprising,  he  argued'  that 
there  must  be  something  wrong  in  the  constita> 
tion  of  the  army,  or  the  class  of  men  from  which 
it  was  recruited,  and  that  recruiting  for  a  limit- 
ed period  would  materially  improve  the  charac- 
ter and  condition  of  the  soldier.  His  proposal 
was  to  enlist  for  ten  years  only,  and  that,  after 
twenty-one  years'  service,  the  soldier  should  be 
entitled  to  the  old  pension  of  tenpence  a  day, 
and  one  shilling  if  disabled,  instead  of  the  pres- 
ent reduced  pension  of  sixpence  a  day  after 
twenty-five  years'  service.  The  Secretary  at 
War,  Mr.  Fox  Maule,  resisted  the  motion,  and 
explained  that  the  great  majority  of  the  deser- 
tions were  in  Canada,  where  the  facility  of  es- 
caping into  the  States,  and  the  demand  for  labor 
there,  presented  so  many  temptations  to  the  sol- 
dier to  leave  his  colors.  He  referred  also  to  the 
many  improvements  recently  introduced  into  the 
service,  especially  for  the  edacation  and  amuse- 
ment of  the  men.  Captain  Layard  did  not 
press  his  motion  to  a  division,  it  being  under- 
stood that  the  Commander-in-Chief  had  a  regu- 
lation on  the  subject  in  preparation.  On  .  . 
the  7th  August,  Lord  John  Russell  an-  *  * 
nounced  the  change  he  had  made,  which  con- 
sisted in  a  general  order,  that,  by  no  court-mar- 
tial, general,  special,  or  regimental,  should  a 
sentence  be  pronounced  ordering  more  than  fifty 
lashes  to  be  inflicted.  This  was  accompanied  by 
minute  directions  that  every  precaution  should 
be  taken  to  ascertain  the  health  of  the  person  who 
was  to  suflTer  the  punishment,  and  any  circum- 
stance, as  heat  or  cold,  taken  into  consideration, 
which  might  either  aggravate  his  sufferings,  or 
augment  the  danger  of  the  punishment.  Notwith- 
standing this  great  modification,  Dr.  Bowring 
brought  forward  a  motion,  a  few  days  after,  for 
the  total  abolition  of  corporal  punishment  in  the 
army,  but  it  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  97 
to  37 ;  and  the  Duke  of  Welling-  ,  p^^,  ^^^^ 
ton's  regulation  has  ever  since  con-  ixxxvi'ii.  890, 
tinned  to  be  the  law  to  regulate  the  <^:  Ann.  Keg. 
I  practice  of  the  army.  ♦  ^^^ ««»»  «<>»• 

The  question  of  the  length  of  time  for  which 
soldiers  should  be  enlisted  is  one  $4, 

of  comparatively  easy  solution,  and  Seflectlons  on 
has,  since  Captain  Layard's  motion,  '***•  sul^Ject 
been  put  on  a  most  satisfactory  footing.  Enlist- 
ment is  always  made  for  ten  years  only ;  with 
the  provision,  that  if  the  man,  after  getting  his 
discharge  at  the  end  of  that  period,  shall  re-en- 
list, and  serve  for  eleven  years  more,  he  shall 
then  be  entitled  to  his  discharge,  with  a  pension 
for  life,  which,  if  unfit  for  farther  ssrvice,  is  a 
shilling  a  day.  This  system  meets  eveiy  re- 
quirement on  the  subject ;  for,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  enlistment  for  ten  years  only  avoids  the  ap- 
pearance of  perpetual  servitude,  while,  on  the 
other,  so  easy  is  the  life  of  a  soldier,  compared 
to  that  of  ordinary  workmen,  that  nine-tenths 
of  those  who  get  their  discharge  at  the  end  of 
ten  years  find  daily  toil  insupportable,  re-enlist 
at  the  end  of  a  few  months,  and  voluntarily 
serve  out  the  remaining  eleven  years,  so  as  to 
become  entitled  to  their  retired  allowanoe.    But 

*  The  Duke  said,  in  his  brief  characteristic  iray,  upon 
learningof (he unfortunateoecnrrsneeatHonnslow :  **This 

I  shall  not  occur  again:  though  I  believe  that  corporal 
punishment  can  not  be  dispensed  with,  yet  I  will  not 
sanction  that  degree  of  it  that  shall  lead  to  loss  of  life  or 

I  llmbb"— Per  Mr.  Fox  Maujj,  Ann.  Mtff.,  1848,  p.  809. 
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the  question  of  corporal  panishment  is  surronnd- 
ed  with  much  greater  difficulties ;  for  the  Duke 
of  Wellington's  regulation  has  introduced  a  lim- 
itation greater  in  appearance  than  reality.  The 
severity  and  danger  of  flogging  arises  much  more 
from  the  weight  of  the  instrument  used  than  the 
number  of  lashes :  it  is  well  known  that  twenty- 
four  strokes  with  the  cat-o' -nine-tails  in  the 
navy,  where  it  is  much  heavier,  is  a  severer 
punishment  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  with  the 
ordinary  one  used  in  the  army.  There  is  seldom 
more  than  twelve  strokes  inflicted  by  the  knout 
in  Russia,  and  yet  the  infliction  often  occasions 
death ;  and  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  execution- 
er, by  four  or  five  blows  inflicted  in  a  particu- 
lar way,  to  destroy  the  victim.  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  the  Duke's  restriction  has  proved  most 
salutary,  and  has  nearly  terminated  the  com- 
plaints formerly  so  frequent  on  the  subject. 
There  have  been  no  deaths,  at  least  that  are 
known  o£^  from  the  effects  of  flogging  since  it 
was  issued ;  in  many  regiments,  at  least  on  home 
sefrice,  corporal  punishment  has  been  unknown 
for  a  number  of  years ;  in  none  is  it  ever  now  in- 
flicted except  for  insubordination  or  disgraceful 
offenses,  such  as  theft ;  and  in  all,  the  number 
of  the  inflictions,  in  peace  at  least,  has  been  most 
materially  diminished. 
In  considering  this  subject,  which  doubtless, 
25.  at  some  future  period,  will  again  come 
Difference  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  Legis- 
iradtion  of  ^''"^^j  there  are  two  considerations 
Sto  British  which  must  be  constantly  kept  in 
and  foreign  view,  if  a  correct  conclusion  is  to  be 
armies.  arrived  at  on  the  subject.  The  first 
of  these  is  the  entirely  different  clasa  0/ men  from. 
whom  our  army  is  drawn,  and  that  of  which  all 
those  of  thd  Continental  States  are  composed. 
In  fVance,  the  German  States,  and  Russia,  the 
army  is  raised  by  conscription,  which  embraces, 
without  exception,  the  whole  population,  but 
compels  the  soldiers  only  to  a  few  years'  service. 
In  Russia  the  period  is  twenty  years,  after 
which  the  soldier  becomes  a  freeman,  and  is  en- 
titled to  his  discharge ;  but  in  France,  Austria, 
and  Prussia,  the  military  force  is  kept  up  by 
forced  service,  exacted  from  the  whole  male  in- 
habitants in  early  life  for  three  years,  reserving 
to  those  who  acquire  in  that  time  a  taste  for  a 
military  lif^  to  embrace  it  as  a  permanent  pro- 
fession. In  Great  Britain,  on  the  other  hand, 
conscription  for  the  regular  armv  has  been  un- 
known for  half  a  century;  and  even  for  the 
militia,  though  authorized  by  law,  during  the 
late  war,  it  was  never  put  into  execution.  Thus 
the  whole  force  requires  to  be  enrolled  by  volun- 
tary enlistment,  and  this^  unless  in  periods  of 
uncommon  excitement,  confines  the  recruits  to 
the  lowest  ranks  of  society,  chiefly  drawn  from 
the  inhabitants  of  great  towns,  and  often  in- 
veigled into  the  service  in  a  moment  of  intoxica- 
tion, or  induced  to  enter  it  to  escape  from  cred- 
itors, or  the  claims  of  bastard  children.  This 
difference  in  the  composition  of  the  force  neces- 
sarily occasions  a  vast  difference  in  the  means 
by  which  its  discipline  is  to  be  enforced.  If  the 
whole  nobility  and  gentry  of  England  were 
obliged  to  serve  in  the  army,  with  a  musket  on 
their  shoulders,  alongside  of  their  tenants'  and 
laborers'  sons,  for  three  years,  discipline  might 
be  preserved  in  a  very  different  way  from  what 
hafl  been  found  necessary  when  the  privates  are 


exclusively  drawn  from  the  most  reckless,  and 
often  previously  irregular,  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. 

The  second  is,  that  however  frightful  may  be 
the  torture  inflicted  by  flogging,  and  ^ 
however  anxiously  every  friend  to  Neoesdty 
mankind  may  wish  to  have  it  entire-  of  corporal 
ly  abolished,  it  must  always  be  re-  f^  ^^^JJJJ' 
tained  as  the  prmcipal  method  ofco-^ 
erdon  in  the  field.  In  presence  of  the  enemy  no 
other  mode  of  preserving  discipline  is  practica- 
ble. It  is  impossible,  as  the  French  do,  to  shoot 
our  soldiers  for  trifling  offenses;  that  would 
seriously  weaken  our  small  military  force,  if  no 
other  consideration  forbade  the  infliction  of  so 
extreme  a  penalty.  Nearly  three  thousand 
cases  of  flogging  occurred  in  the  Crimea:  could 
you  have  shot  all  these  men  ?  Then,  if  shoot- 
ing is  out  of  the  question,  except  for  the  gravest 
crimes,  what  are  you  to  do  with  the  offendertf* 
who  invariably  multiply  so  rapidly  with  the  first 
license  of  military  operations?  Prisons  there 
are  none  in  the  tented  field :  if  there  were,  the 
sentence  of  imprisonment  in  such  cireumstances 
is  a  punishment  not  to  the  culprit,  but  to  his 
comrades,  for  it  excuses  him  from  fatigue  and 
danger,  and  exposes  them  in  his  place  to  both. 
Extra  drills,  and  the  like  excellent  substitutes  in 
home  barracks,  are  out  of  the  question  when 
every  man  is  worked  in  marches  or  watches  to 
the  uttermost  of  his  strength,  and  often  far  be- 
yond it.  Death  itself  loses  its  worst  terrors  to 
.those  who  have  it  daily  before  their  eyes,  and 
see  their  comrades  in  the  field  4)r  the  hospital 
incessantly  melting  away.  In  such  circum- 
stances punishment  is  absolutely  indispensable, 
and,  to  be  effective,  it  must  be  speedy — such  as 
neither  burdens  others,  nor  disables  the  culprit 
himself  for  any  length  of  time,  and  yet  so  seri- 
ous as  to  excite  his  apprehensions  and  those  of 
his  comrades.  When  these  different  requisites 
are  taken  into  consideration,  it  will  probably  be 
found  that  flogging,  as  restricted  by  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  combines  them  all  in  a  remark- 
able degree,  and  that  the  utmost  that  can  be 
hoped  for  is,  that  it  may  gradually  fall  into  dis- 
use in  pacific  quarters,  and  be  reserved  only  for 
the  rude  discipline  of  the  field.  Accordingly, 
when  Lord  William  Bentinck,  by  a  general 
order  in  1834,  abolished  flogging  in  the  Indian 
army,  the  relaxation  of  discipline  which  ensued 
in  consequence  proved  to  be  so  serious,  that  some 
years  after,  during  Lord  Hardinge's  administra- 
tion, it  was  found  necessary  formally  to  re-es- 
tablish it.* 

A  very  important  minute  was  presented  to  the 
Cabinet  during  this  summer  by  Lord  Palmer- 
ston,  then  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  on  the 
subject  of  the  defenseless  state  of  the  country. 
This  subject  was  naturally  brought  nnder  his 
notice  from  the  narrow  escape  which  the  na- 

*  It  was  stated  hj  tlie  Dnke  of  Wellington,  in  a  con- 
versation on  this  subject  in  tbtf  House  of  Loxda:  **This 
experiment  of  abolisliing  flogging  has  been  tried  and 
failed  in  India,  the  troops  having  mntlnled  in  the  most 
disgraceful  manner,  in  consequence  of  which  Lord  Har- 
dinge  has  been  obliged  recently  to  restore  it.  The  fact 
is,  that  it  is  impossible  to  carry  on  the  disdpUne  of  the 
^British  army  without  some  pnnishment  of  that  descrip- 
tion, which  Uie  individaal  shall  feeL  I  will  continue  to 
do  what  I  have  always  endeavored  to  do^  that  is,  to  di- 
minish the  punishment  as  much  as  possible;  and  1  hope 
to  live  toueit  aboUahed aUogetherr^Pcarl  Deb.,  IxzzviiL 
639,600. 
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tion  had  made  wittdn  a  few  yean  from  a  nip- 
S7.  tore  with  Fnmoe,  in  confleqnenoe  of 
Loid  Pftl-  the  dispute  aboat  Queen  Fomare  in 
SSSet  min-  Tahiti,  and  the  still  more  recent  cold- 
ate  oa  the  '  neaa  which  had  arisen  on  the  subject 
defttiaeeof  of  the  Spanish  marriages,  which 
theeoontiy.  ^||]  }^  explained  in  the  succeed- 
ing chapter.  The  facts  he  adduced  were  most 
imporUnt^  and  though  litUe  interesting  to  the 
unthhaking  manj,  with  whom  future  dangers 
can  seldom  be  made  an  object  of  consideration, 
they  were  of  OTerwhelming  force  to  the  thinking 
few.  Fh>m  this  statement  it  appeared  that  the 
whole  regular  force  of  the  empire,  exdnsiTe  of 
India,  was  only  88,000  men,  of  whom  a  half 
were  absorbed  in  the  colonies,  leaving  only 
44,000  for  the  defense  of  the  British  Islands. 
Of  these,  24,000  were  required  for  Irdand, 
leajfing  <mly  20,000  for  Great  Britam,  one  half 
of  whcmi  were  required  for  the  garrisons  of 
Portsmouth,  Plymouth,  and  Chatham.  These 
10,000  regular  sic^diers  were  all  that  could  be  re- 
lied on  to  defend  England,  and  presenre  London 
and  Woolwich,  the  great  arsenals  of  the  empire, 
from  destruction !  This  was  at  a  time  when 
France  had  800,000  regulars  on  foot,  hesides 
2,630,000  National  Gua^  and  Bnssia  678,000 
soIdiOT  in  arms.*    Nor  waa  the  obvious  danger 


*  TbB  Duke  of  WeUlngbm  added  hli  velnable  ieetU 
monj  mm  to  the  eeme  state  of  thlogt.  His  Gxaoe  Mid,  In 
hit  <«Iebrated  letter  to  Sir  John  Bargojne : 

**  I  have  In  ▼»!&  endeavored  to  awaken  the  attention 
of  different  Admlnistrationa  to  tliia  etate  of  things,  as 
veil  known  to  oar  nelghboie,  liTiIs  in  power,  at  leaet 
former  advenariea  and  enemies,  as  oonelyea.  We  onght 
to  hare  in  gairiaon,  at  the  moment  when  war  is  de- 
darad,  in 

M«a. 
The  Channel  Islands,  besides  the  militia  of  eeeh.  10,000 

FlTmontli 10,000 

MUford  Haven &,000 

Cork 10,000 

Fortsmooth 10,000 

Dorer 10,000 

Sheeneei,  Chatham,  and  the  Thames 10,000 

65,000 

**I  sappoae  that  one  half  of  the  whole  regular  force 
of  the  eonntrr  would  he  etaUoned  in  Ireland,  which  half 
would  ^rm  the  garrison  of  Cork.  The  remainder  must 
be  rapplied  from  the  half  of  the  whole  force  at  home 
stationed  In  Great  Britain.  The  whole  force  stationed 
at  home  In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  would  not  afford  a 
nffident  number  of  men  for  the  mere  defense  and^occu- 
pation,  on  the  breaking  out  of  a  war,  of  the  works  ooo- 
skmetod  for  fhe  defense  of  the  dock-vards  and  naral 
araenala,  tpUhout  Inofng  a  tingle  man  digpo&Me. 

**Tlie  meaavre  ttpon  which  I  have  earnestly  entreated 
diifcreot  Administrations  to  decide,  which  is  constltu> 
tkoAl,  and  has  been  InTariably  adopted  in  time  of  peace, 
is  to  imlae,  embody,  and  dIseipUne  the  same  number  of 
militia  for  the  three  kingdoms  as  during  the  late  war. 
TUs  would  gUm  an  organised  fbree  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thooaand  men,  whleh  we  might  immediately  set  to 
work  to  diMlpline.  This  amount  would  enable  us  to  es- 
tabliiAk  the  strength  of  our  army ;  and  with  an  angmenta- 
tioa  of  the  regidar  army,  which  would  cost  iC40O,00Q, 
vooid  pnt  the  oonntry  on  its  legs  in  rsqwet  to  penonal 
fiHoe,  and  I  would  engage  for  its  defense,  old  as  I  am. 
But  aa  we  stand  now,  and  if  it  be  true  that  the  exertions 
of  the  fleet  alone  are  not  sufllelent  to  provide  for  our  de- 
fSeowa,  we  are  notei^fe/ora  week  after  a  deekaration  of 

**I  shall  be  deemed  fool-hardy  in  engaging  for  the  de- 
faas  of  this  county  with  such  a  force  as  the  militbu  I 
may  be  so.  I  confess  I  should  Infinitely  prefer,  and  feel 
more  confidence  in,  an  army  of  regular  troops.  But  I 
know  that  I  riudl  not  have  these.  I  can  have  the  others; 
«ad  if  an  addltlott  is  made  to  the  regular  army  allotted 
iar  home  defense,  of  a  force  which  would  cost  £400,000 
a  year,  there  would  be  a  soiBeient  disciplined  foroe  in 
tbe  field  to  enable  him  who  should  command  it  to  defend 
the  country. 

»Onr  magazinos  and  arsenals  are  very  inadeqnatdy 


of  this  state  of  things  lessened  hj  a  considerlition 
of  the  state  of  the  Aary ;  for  at  that  period  the 
whole  ships  of  the  line  around  Great  Britain 
were  only  thirteen,  of  which  not  more  than  one 
half  were  fit  for  sea,  and  even  they  only  half- 
manned.  On  the  other  hand,  the  French  had 
sixteen  sail  of  the  line  in  commission,  one  half 
in  the  Channel,  and  65,000  men  in  the  Levde 
Piermanenie,  produced  by  the  maritime  conscrip- 
tion, constantly  ready  to  man  them ;  and  Bussia 
had  twenty-eight  sail  of  the  line  in  the  Baltic, 
and  thirty  frigates  constantly  equipped  and 
ready  for  sea.  These  two  powers  could  at  any 
time,  within  a  fortnight  of  the  time  when  their 
respectire  embassadors  left  London,  have  thirty 
sail  of  the  line  and  fortjr  frigates  or  war-steam- 
ers in  the  Channel,  agamst  which  Great  Britain 
could  only  oppose,  at  the  very  utmost,  half  the 
number,  and  those  manned  by  crews  hastily  got 
together,  and  altogether  untrained  to  warlike 
operations.  And  all  this  existed  at  a  time 
when,  in  consequence  of  our  immensely  extend- 
ed empire.  Great  Britain  was  constantly  brought 
into  collision  with  foreign  powers,  and  had, 
within  these  few  years,  been  repeat-  i  Pabnenton*s 
edly  on  the  very  verge  of  a  rupture  Memorial, 
with  France,  Bussia,  or  America.^  Aug.l846,MS. 
Probably  there  was  no  member  of  the  Cabinet 
to  whom  the  facts  stated  in  this  aUe  ^ 
and  important  state  paper  failed  in  WeUington'a 
canying  conviction;  but  the  posi-  measure  for 
tion  of  the  Ministry,  only  a  few  •nwliingthe 
weeks  in  power,  and  with  a  House  ?•"■"*"*'■• 
of  Commons  composed  of  such  heterogeneous  ma- 
terials that  it  had  carried  the  Ministry  through 
the  greatest  triumph  recorded  in  recent  times, 
and  hurled  it  from  power  at  the  same  time  by 
nearly  equal  majorities,  rendered  it  impossible 
at  the  moment  to  undertake  so  hazardous  a  step 
as  any  addition  to  the  army  estimates.  But  die 
Duke  of  Wellington,  who  had  long  and  earnest- 
ly labored,  though  in  vain,  to  impress  upon  suc- 
cessive Cabinets  the  perilous  state  of  the  coun- 
try, from  the  evident  inadequacy  of  its  military 
and  naval  forces,  now  devised  and  carried  into 
execution  a  plan  which  was  extremely  well  con- 
ceived for  making,  at  a  very  trifling  cost,  a  very 
considerable  addition  to  the  military  resources 
of  the  State.  This  consisted  in  organizing  the 
military  pensioners  throughout  the  empire,  and 
the  dock-yard  men  in  the  naval  arsenals,  in 
fencible  battalions,  which  were  called  out  and 
drilled  regnlariy  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  year, 
and  were  liable  to  be  called  out  by  lord-lieuten- 
ants in  counties,  or  mayors  and  provosts  in 
boroughs,  if  the  public  peace  was  seriously  en- 
dangered. Upon  the  dock-yard  men,  being  for 
the  most  part  novices  in  the  militaiy  art,  little 
reliance  could  be  placed;  but  the  pensioners, 
being  all  old  soldiers,  easily  retained  their  habits 

provided.  This  deficiency  has  been  occasbned  by  the 
sale  of  arms,  and  of  vulous  descriptions  of  arsenal 
stores,  since  the  termination  of  the  late  war,  to  diminish 
the  demand  of  supply,  to  carry  on  the  peace  serrioe  pf 
the  ordnance;  in  part,  by  the  fire  in  the  Tower  some 
years  ago,  and  by  the  difliculty  under  which  all  GoTem- 
ments  in  this  country  labor  in  prevaiiUng  upon  ParUet- 
ment  in  Hme  €f  peaceto  take  into  eoneidi^at&nwuaeuree 
neeeeeary  for  the  m^fetjf  of  the  eouniry  In  timeqftpar, 
I  am  bordering  on  Mven^-seren  years  of  age  passed  In 
honor.  /  hope  that  the  Almighty  may  proUet  me  from 
being  again  the  wttnese  of  the  traaedy  telUeh  I  can  not 
prevaQ  on  my  eontemporaries  to  take  meaauree  to  oesrl*' 
— WxLUireTOa  to  Sir  J.  Busoovn,  April  11, 1848. 
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of  oc^al  service,  and  constituted  a  most  ad- 
mirable force,  at  once  regular  and  disciplined, 
constantly  accessible  either  to  support  the  civil 
magistrate  in  cases  of  domestic  tumult^  or  to 
form  reserve  and  garrison  battalions  in  the  event 
of  actual  warfare.  This  force  amounted  to  20, 000 
in  Great  Britain,  and  10,000  in  Ireland ;  and 
it  proved  of  the  most  essential  service  in  a  peril- 
ous social  crisis,  as  will  be  narrated  in  the 
course  of  the  present  chapter.^ 

*  Sir  Francis  Head,  who  pnblisbed  a  most  interesting 
work  at  this  Juncture  on  the  mllltarv  defenses  of  the 
State,  gives  the  following  yidlmus  of  the  military  re- 
•onroes  of  the  principal  European  powers,  which  is  of  the 
more  importance  as  it  was  framed  on  official  sonroM  of 
information,  and  exhibits  their  state  when  serious  wars 
were  approaching  in  every  quarter: 

I.— Fbahox. 

RegvUixn.  ]f„. 

Infantry 301,«24 

Cavalry 68,932 

ArtUlery 80,166 

Engineers 18,298 

Begnlar 


NaUonal  Guaids 2,630,800 

II.— Russia. 

Infantry 463,000 

Cavalry 85,000 

Cossacks 80,000 

Begular 578,000 

Guns 1,020 

Oairisons  and  Reserves 150,000 

Cosaaek  irregulars 10,000 

IIL^AvsTxiA  {itt  Was). 

ReguUxn, 

In&ntiy 434,240 

Cavalry 64,560 

Artillery ^. . . .  26, 104 

Bnglneers,  etc 66,549 

Regular 626,543 

Reduced  in  peace  to 878,659 

lAndwehr 200,000 

IV.— Pbubsia. 
BeguJar  cmd  Lemdwehr. 

Infantry 266,630 

Cavahy 49,662 

Artillery 23,400 

Engineers,  etc 40,800 

Begnlar 879,39^ 

Guns 1,168 

Landstoxm 222,416 

v.— G«BAI  BBXTiLlM. 
X«  Gkbat  BaiTAXx  Atn  Ikblaxd. 

Great  Britain— Tnfluitry,  Cavalry,  and 

ArtlUery 

Ireland 

British  Idands 

Colonies 

Total  Bq^ilars 

IttegvUatn. 

Pensioaeni 

Dock-yard  men 

Yeomanry 

Channel  Island  Militia 

Total  Irregulars 

— Hbajd,  Jkengmn  of  8o«iety^  6-86. 

fir  Covomu. 

Eoropeaa  Colonies 

American  Colonies  and  West  Indies  .. 
Africa 


37,845 
24,005 

61,840 
61,453 

1^3,298 

30,000 
8,000 

13,441 
4,700 

66,141 


India 


T,951 

19,636 

3,708 

81,463 
80,000 

61y«5S 


How  strongly  soever  the  Whig  leaders  may 
have  declaimed  in  the  House  of  99. 
Commons  against  Sir  R.  PeePs  co-  Arms  bill 
ercion  act  for  Ireland,  they  soon  felt,  '®'  Ireiand. 
when  they  came  into  power,  the  necessity  of 
some  such  measure  to  protect  life  and  property 
in  some  of  the  disturbed  districts  of  that  country. 
No  sooner,  accordingly,  were  they  installed  in 
office,  than  they  themselves  brought  forward  a 
new  coercion  bill,  under  the  name  of  an  "  Arms 
Bill,"  differing  from  the  one  which  proved  fatal 
to  their  predecessors  only  in  being  even  more 
rigorous,  and  in  some  respects  oppressive.  The 
purport  of  it  was  to  render  the  possession  as  well 
as  carrying  of  all  arms  illegal  in  the  proclaimed 
districts,  unless  the  names  of  the  persons  were 
previously  given  in  and  regbtered  by  the  Gov- 
ernment authorities.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  bill,  how  stringent  soever,  was  londly 
called  for  by  the  state  of  the  country,  especially 
in  the  five  disturbed  counties ;  and  the  frightful 
increase  which  took  place,  during  the  next  win- 
ter and  spring,  in  offenses  against  property  too 
clearly  proved  its  necessity.  So  great  was  the 
distaste  of  tho  Irish  members,  however,  to  any 
such  measure,  and  so  entire  the  dependence  of 
Ministers  on  their  parliamentaiy  support,  that 
they  were  under  the  necessity,  after  the  bill  bad 
been  read  a  second  time  in  the  Commons,  by  a 
considerable  majority,  to  abandon  it  altogether, 
and  leave  Ireland,  on  the  eve  of  the  most  terrible 
famine  recorded  in  history,  to  the  i  pari.  Deh. 
passions  and  the  sufferings  of  its  ixxxvii.:  Ann. 
dense  and  miserable  population.^     ^K*  ^^^ 

The  measures  of  Sir  R.  Peel  for  the  relief  of 
this  suffering,  though  trifling  in  com-         ^ 
parison  of  what  was  done  after  his  gir  r.  peeFs 
relinquishment  of  office,  had  been  measareafor 
very  judicious.  They  consisted  chief-  *J®  jSj^^I 
ly  in  the  purchase  of  Indian  meal  fe^ng,  and 
by  Government  commissioners,  after  those  of 
it  had  come  to  this  country,  but  be-  l^^f  *  J*  K"*- 
fore  it  got  into  the  hands  of  fore- 
stallers,  so  as  to  retail  it  at  a  moderate  price  to 
the  people.    This  proved  a  most  seasonable  re- 
lief, and,  combined  with  public  works  on  a  small 

Naval  Foboxs  of  tiib  dxfpxbsnt  Powkbs  in  ISSOl 

i.— enox.akd. 

Ships  of  the  line  and  building,  of  which  65  are  aerr-  shim. 

loeable 9a 

50  to  70 S9 

Frigates 110 

War  Steamers 66 

II.— Fbaitob. 

Line 4tt 

Frigates 60 

War  Steamers - 102 

III.— Russia. 

Line , 45 

Frigates 80 

IV. — Amsbzca. 

Line ...-. 11 

Frigates 14 

War  Steamers ^ 14 

—UnU«d  Service  Gazette,  Doc.  1850.    Almanac  of  Saaoe. 
Octha,  1861,  416,  461. 

The  ships  in  commlarion  aronnd  the  British  Islanda 
▼ere:  Line,  IS;  Frigates,  &>-one  half  of  which  alotfe 
irere  servloeable. 

The  whole  French  navy  eoqld  be  speedily  rendered 
serviceable,  as  their  naval  eonacription  amounted  to 
66,000  men.  The  British  naty  was  manned  by  volan- 
taij  enxolhnenti 
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scmle,  set  on  foot  by  the  Goreniment,  enabled 
the  country  to  tide  with  comparative  ease  over 
the  first  months  of  the  summer  of  1846,  which, 
it  was  feared,  would  prove  the  most  formidable 
of  the  whole  year,  from  their  embracing  the  in- 
terval between  the  end  of  the  old  and  the  com- 
ing in  of  the  new  potato-crop.  The  potato  dis- 
ease proved,  as  had  all  along  been  asserted  by 
the  Protectionists,  however  formidable  in  par- 
ticular localities,  very  partial  in  its  ravages ;  the 
crop  of  oats  was  immense;  and  the  stock  of 
potatoes  remaining  over  from  the  former  vear 
was  much  larger  than  was  supposed.  Thus, 
generally  speaking,  food  was  not  awanting ;  but 
neveftheless,  in  particular  districts,  where  the 
peasants'  little  crops  had  disappeared,  absolute 
famine  stared  them  in  the  face,  unless  they  could 
obtain  some  employment  to  aiabU  them  to  earn 
waiges  to  hwf  the  food.  To  aid  in  effecting  this 
most  desirable  object.  Government,  in  the  end 
®^  ^^®  session  of  1846,  passed  a 
Jorit^I  "P'lWic  Works  Act,"*  in  virtue  of 
which  the  Lord-Lieutenant  was  em- 
powered to  require  special  barony  sessions  po 
meet,  in  order  to  make  presentments  for  the  em- 
ployment of  the  people  ;*  the  whole  of  the  money 
requisite  for  their  construction  to  be,  in  the  first 
instance,  supplied  by  the  Imperial  Treasury,  but 
to  be  aiWward  repaid  with  interest  at  8^  per 
cent  by  long-dated  assessments,  by  the  districts 
benefited  by  the  advances.  This  Act  was  weU 
conceived  in  principle,  for  it  went  to  provide  a 
remedy  for  the  one  thing  wanted  in  Ireland, 
which  was  not  food,  but  emplojrment ;  but  when 
applied  in  practice,  it  was  found  to  labor  under 
several  defects.  In  particular,  the  presentments 
fi>r  road^  were  so  numerous,  that  they  threatened 
to  involve  the  Treasuiy  in  an  expenditure  of  a 
million  sterling  on  a  species  of  improvement 
which  really  was  unnecessary,  and  which  the 
Prime  Minister,  when  Parliament  met  in  No- 
vember, justly  characterized  as  *'  not  wanted." 
It  is  well  known  to  every  traveler  that  the  roads 
of  Ireland  are  in  general  excellent — superior  to 
those  either  oi  Bn^and  or  Scotland.  Govem- 
menty  Aerefore,  as  the  danger  increased,  and 
the  crisis  became  more  imminent,  courageously, 
and  as  became  British  Ministers  in  the  circum- 
stances, deviated  from  the  Act,  trusting  to  an  in- 
demnity, which  they  immediately  received  in  the 
next  session  of  Parliament.  A  far  more  effect- 
ual relief  was  afforded  by  the  Drain- 
Lif  V*Toi"  age  Act,' which  authorized  the  Lords 
^  of  the  Treasury  to  issue  £1,000,000 

to  Ireland,  and  £2,000,000  to  Great  Britain, 
for  the  purposes  of  drainage.  This  Act  proved 
of  the  most  important  service,  especially  to  Scot- 
3  Diflrmeii,  land,  by  which  country  the  greater 
lifaofBeD-  part  of  the  loan  destined  to  Great 
^k.  ^^    Britain  was  taken  up.    This  was  the 

l^!  vSSi'  1^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^y  importance  in  the  ses- 
Fari.  tmL  siou,  which  was  closed  by  her  Majesty 
ixzxTiiL      in  person  on  the  28th  August.' 

We  now  approach  the  most  awful  and  memo- 
rable catastrophe  in  modem  times ;  that  in  which 
the  most  appalling  destruction  of  human  life 
took  place,  Uie  greatest  transposition  of  man- 

*  Tbeie  are  reiolatlons  for  the  undertaking  of  public 
vorkM,  aa  roada,  bridgea,  ete.,  whieh  the  Seaaiona  of  Jna- 
tiees  are  empowered  to  set  on  foot  and  levy  a  rate  for 
tbatr  eomplefcfam. 


kind  was  induced,  and  in  which  the  judgments 
of  the  Almighty  were  most  visiblv  ex-  31, 
ecuted  upon  the  earth.  It  had  been  Commenoe- 
anticipated  by  several  sagacious  ob-  <&«"*  of  the 
servers,  in  particular  by  Sir  James  Wah  famine. 
Graham,  that  the  disease  in  the  potato  would  be 
far  more  wide-spread  and  formidable  in  1846 
than  it  had  been  in  the  preceding  year,  from  the 
circumstance  of  a  laige  portion  of  the  seed  being 
planted  with  the  disease  in  it.  *  This  prediction 
was  too  fatally  verified  in  the  succeeding  year. 
In  addition  to  the  cause  here  mentioned,  there 
was  another  which  augmented  in  the  most  fatal 
manner  the  ravages  of  the  disease.  The  sum- 
mer, which  had  been  warm  and  genial  in  the 
earlier  months,  became  suddenly  overcharged 
with  moisture  and  electricitv  in  the  last  weeks 
of  August  Heavy  rains  fell  for  above  a  fort- 
night together,  accompanied  bv  six  violent  thun- 
der-storms ;  a  peculiarity  of  the  weather  which 
has  always  been  observed  in  the  seasons  when 
the  potato  disease  has  been  remarkably  wide- 
spread and  virulent.  The  work  of  destruction 
was  fearf  ally  rapid ;  in  one  or  two  nights  it  was 
complete,  and  a  blooming  crop  was  converted 
into  a  noisome  mass  of  putrefaction,  f  The  con- 
sequences were  disastrous  in  the  extreme,  not 
only  in  Ireland,  but  in  most  parts  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. In  the  former-  countiy  and  in  the  West 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  where  it  formed  almost 
universally  the  staple  food  of  the  people,  the 
potato  crop  failed  almost  entirely.  Often  in  a 
single  night,  or  at  most  in  two  or  three  days, 
entire  fields  of  this  crop  became  a  mass  of  putre- 
faction, accompanied  by  a  most  noisome  smell, 
which  was  felt  for  a  long  distance  round.  The 
disease  was  much  more  violent  in  the  western 
parts  of  Great  Britain  than  the  eastern,  and  in 
rich  and  highly  cultivated  localities  than  in 
those  more  recently  brought  into  cultivation,  or 
where  the  soil  was  poor.  From  Aberdeen  to 
Inverness,  where  the  soil  was  in  general  sandy 
or  gravelly,  and  great  part  of  it  had  been  new^ 
brought  into  cultivation,  the  disease  j  p,,n^„|j 
was  unknown;  but  in  the  West  High-  knowledge: 
lands,  abreast  of  this  district,  it  was  Disraeli, 
all  but  universal,  and  had  almost  to-  I;*'V*'S2*' 
taUy  destroyed  the  crop.'  "°''^'  *^- 

What  rendered  this  calami^  the  more  dis- 
tressing in  Ireland  and  the  West        ^ 
Highlands  of  Scotland  was  the  want  Deplorable 
of  any  adequate  or  efiScient  system  And  aiarm- 

of  parochial  relief.     In  both  these  1"«  »^*«  <>' 

■^^.  ,  vju  r  thecountrv. 

countries  poor-laws  had  been  of  re-                ' 
• — L , 

*  "  The  dilBonltj  arialog  from  the  failure  of  the  pres* 
enfc  crop  la  hardly  felt  at  fchu  time.  It  will  be  progfearire, 
and  become  more  Inienie  aa  the  ■eaaon  adTanoea.  The 
proportion  which  seed  beara  to  an  average  erop  ia  very 
large ;  it  haa  been  estimated  at  not  leai  than  aa  eighth; 
and  when  we  consider  that  a  considerable  portion  of  thia 
7ear*a  crop  in  Ireland  is  already  destroyed,  and  that  the 
remainder,  if  it  be  aaved.  must  supply  food  for  nine 
monUia  aa  well  aa  aeed  for  next  year,  it  is  obvious  that 
no  ordinary  care  ia  required  to  busband  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  sound  potatoes  fit  for  planting  in  the  apring.  Un- 
leaa  thia  be  done,  the  calamity  of  the  present  year  ta  bat 
the  commencement  cX  a  more  fatal  series.**--S{r  Jamss 
Gbaium  to  LoBD  H-mssiniT,  Lord-Ueutenaat  of  Ire- 
land, Oct  S5, 1845;  PatHa  Mrnnoira,  tl.  181. 

t  "  In  one  week,  in  the  end  of  July,  I  had  passed  over 
aa  mQes  of  potato-fielda  in  Aill  bloom.  The  next  time,  on 
8d  August,  I  beheld  with  sorrow  a  wide  waste  of  putrefy- 
ing vegetation.  The  stalk  remained  a  bright  green,  but 
the  learea  were  all  scorched  black.  It  was  the  work  of  a 
night  Dlatreas  and  fear  were  painted  on  erery  counte- 
nance ;  there  waa  a  general  rush  to  dig  and  sell,  or  con- 
sume the  tainted  crop  by  feeding  pigs,  before  It  became 
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cent  introdnctiony  and  in  neither  were  the  ad- 
ministrators of  them  armed  with  sufficient  pow- 
er to  overcome  the  stabborn  resistance  to  assess- 
ment almost  uniyersal  among  the  landed  proprie- 
tors .  In  Scotland  the  Sheriffs  could  put  claimants 
on  the  roll,  but  the  Court  of  Supervision  at  Edin- 
burgh alone  could  award  them  an  adequate  ali- 
ment, which,  from  the  distance  of  the  Hebrides, 
proved  a  most  inadequate  mode  of  reviewing  the 
decisions  of  the  Parochial  Boards,  and  the  able- 
bodied  had  no  claim  for  relief.  In  Ireland  mat- 
ters  were  much  worse.  The  Poor-Laws,  as  es- 
tablished in  1887,  had  been  so  defective  in  pow- 
er, from  providing  only  for  in-tloor  reUef,  and  so 
strongly  resisted,  that  although  the  Government 
commission  had  reported  that  in  ordinary  sea- 
sons 2,835,000  people  required  public  relief  for 
dearly  half  the  year,  the  whole  poor-rate  levied 
on  a  rental  of  £18,000,000  was  £906,000,  being 
about  6iL  in  the  pound  on  the  real  rental,  a  sum 
which  would  not  maintain  the  now  famishing 
multitude  for  one  month ;  and  this  rate,  trifling 
and  inadequate  as  it  was,  was  only  levied  with 
extreme  difficulty,  and  in  some  cases  by  armed 
force.*  And  the  fact  that  the  vast  majority  of 
the  persons  thus  suddenly  deprived  of  the  prod- 
uce of  their  little  potato-crofts,  their  sole  means 
of  subsistence  during  nine  months  in  the  year, 
were  without  either  employment  or  wages  to  buy 
food,  afforded  a  melancholy  presage  of  the  dev- 
astation which  must  ensue  if  Government  did 
not  come  forward  promptly  and  largely  for  their 
relief.  The  mere  furnishing  of  fo<^  was,  com- 
paratively speaking,  of  little  Importance,  for  it 
existed  in  sufficient  quantities  in  most  parts  of 
the  country,  and  "was  even  exported  to  England 
1  vt.v^ti  <.  to  a  considerable  extent  during  the 
Scotch  Poor-  famine;!  it  was  employment  and 
Law,  901—  wages  to  above  half  a  million  of 
iriah,  816,  starving  laborers  which  was  the  one 
^"'  thing  needful!' 

In  this  awful  emergency  the  conduct  both  of 
38,  the  Government  and  of  Parliament 
Government  was  in  the  highest  degree  ooura- 
pl""  ^  ^^  geous  and  liberal,  and  such  as  enti- 
sni^ect.  g^  them  to  the  lasting  admiration 
of  posterity.  That  some  errors  should  have  oc- 
curred in  the  mode  of  grappling  with  so  dire 
and  unprecedented  a  calamitv  was  inevitable ; 
but  the  measures,  upon  the  whole,  were  judicious, 
so  far  as  the  relief  of  destitution  went,  and  con- 
ducted on  such  a  scale  as  mitigated  to  a  very 
great  extent  its  most  agonizing  features.    It  is 


totally   nnservioeable.**  — Captain    BCakk's  KwrnHve, 
ViimoLUfB  Irish  Poor-lAoo^  ftlO. 
*  The  rental  of  Ireland  In  1842  was ... .  £11L869,8S5 

The  nntal  of  England  and  Wales e3,B4(L003 

^Ordtr  af  Hou9t  of  Cpinmetw,  8d  May,  1848. 

The  aasesnnenta  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  persons 

relieved  in  Ireland,  in  the  undermentioned  yean,  had 

been  as  follows,  r^ef  being  then  administered  only  in 

the  work-houses: 

•v^^mm  NoBibtr  in  Snim 

*~*  WoA.houwi.  paid. 

19«0 6,468  XBT.OOT 

1841 15,«4«  110,«7T 

1M« 81,6W  881  888 

IMS 8tt,Bl6  844,874 

1M4 89,175  8M,630 

1845 48,068  818,096 

1M6 94,488  48B;001 

^NxOBOLLB*s  Iriah  Ptmr-Law^  288,  811, 889. 

t  The  grain  enorted  from  Irebmd  to  Qnat  Britain 
daring  the  year  1847  was  868,000  qnaitenk-^oana's 


only  to  be  regretted  that  some  more  durable  and 
productive  form  could  not  have  been  discovered 
than  merely  covering  good  roads  with  addition- 
al loads  of  metal  in  return  for  the  splendid  lib- 
erality of  the  British  Grovemment.  It  was  not 
the  fault  of  Ministers,  however,  that  this  was  the 
case.  A  crisis  had  arrived  which  defied  all  pru- 
dential considerations,  and  set  at  naught  the 
most  sagacious  foresight.  Notwithstanding  their 
obvious  inability  even  to  repay  the  enormous  ad- 
vances in  course  of  being  made  by  the  Tlieasnry, 
three  hundred  out  of  the  three  hundred  and 
sixtv  baronies  into  which  Ireland  is  divided  had 
held  presentment  sessions,  and  sanctioned  the 
employment  of  several  millions  sterling.  The 
laborers  employed  on  th^  works,  who  in  Sep- 
tember were  only  40,000,  rapidly  increased  with 
the  increasing  necessities  of  the  country,  until, 
when  Parliament  met  in  January,  they  had 
reached  the  enormous  number  of  670,000,  rep- 
resenting with  their  families  at  least  2,000,000 
human  beings.  This  number  swelled  in  the 
month  of  March  to  the  still  more  appalling  fig- 
ure of  734,000,  representing  nearly  8,000,000 
souls.*  The  pay  weekly  distributed  to  these 
laborers  in  October  was  £200,000  by  the  hands 
of  500  pay-clerks ;  there  were  74  inspectors,  36 
engineera,  885  assistant  surveyors,  8000  check- 
clerks,  and  7000  overseers  I  The  men  got  from 
1«.  4af.  to  Is,  10c/.  a  day  after  task-work  was 
introduced,  which  at  first  met  with  the  most 
strenuous  resistance,  but  at  length  was  every 
where  established.  As  these  wages  were  more 
than  double  of  what  the  people  had  ever  been 
accustomed  to,  there  was  a  prodigious  run  upon 
them,  and  farmers  holding  ^irty  and  forty  acres 
were  to  be  seen  on  the  roads  breaking  stones 
like  common  laborers.  As  might  be  sui^xsed 
in  so  extreme  a  case,  great  abuses  crept  in,  and 
no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  magnificent  ad- 
vances of  the  British  Government  were  wasted 
on  unworthy  objects.  The  tendency  to  mis- 
applv  public  funds  to  private  purposes,  strong 
in  all,  but  especially  so  in  Ireland,  broke  forth 
in  tbe  most  remarkable  manfler;  numbers  re- 
ceived Government  pay  who  did  not  require  it, 
and  great  part  of  those  who  did  loitered  about 
doing  nothing ;  all  the  efforts  of  the  overseers 
were  unable  to 'keep  the  huge  swarms  of  idlers 
in  active  operation.  Wone  still,  the  attraction 
of  much  pay  for  little  work  proved  an  irresistible 
magnet  which  drew  men  from  all  other  em* 
ployments ;  the  Board  of  Works  be-  , 

came  the  centre  of  a  colossal  organ-  irtsh  Poor- 
izatidn  which  threatened  soon  to  ab-  Law,  813,  ~ 
sort)  all  the  labor  of  the  country  in  815:  Am. 
unproductive  work;*  the  fields  were  ^*  ^^^» 
deserted,  while  the  roads  were  cover-    * 
ed  with  metal,  and  the  foundation  of  another 

*  NvMBSB  or  FassoMS  implotsd  on  GovaamoaiT 

WOBXB. 

-    _  p^rVlooOi. 

1846,  September 48,000  ^£78,123 

^^     Oetoher 114,000  198,024 

^     Kovemher 285,000  488,218 

^^     Beoemher 44<\000  897,810 

1847,  January 670,000  788,193 

^^     Febmaiy 708,000  888,000 

"     March 784,000  1,060,779 

— Mxohollb's  Irish  Poor-Law^  815,  816. 

The  greatest  namber  of  penons  employed  oa  poMie 
works  to  15th  August,  1846,  had  been  07,000,  and  ih« 
Bom  distributed  was  ie630,379  to  that  date»^i&i(L  818. 


1847.] 
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{ttin  more  txnrible  famine  was  rapidly  being  laid 
in  the  means  adopted  to  allay  the  first. 
Yet  great  as  were  the  efforts  made  by  the 
34  British  Government,  largely  aided 
Enonnous  by  splendid  snbscriptions  from  every 
•xtentof  part  of  Great  Britain,  which  soon 
the  dictien.  cached  £470,000,  and  were  admi- 
rably administered  by  a  Central  Board,  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  distress  even  exceeded  them,  and 
seemed  to  buffle  all  the  efforts  of  humanity  for 
its  reHef.  So  sndden  was  the  calamity,  so  ap- 
palling its  universality  in  some  districts  of  the 
country,  espedally  in  the  south  and  west,  that 
before  any  measures  of  relief  could  reach  them, 
or  they  could  reach  the  public  works  set  on  foot 
by  Government  or  the  local  authorities,  great 
numben  of  persons  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages 
perished.  Parochial  relief  was  as  yet  only  af- 
forded in  the  work-houses,  and  the  aversion  of 
the  people  was  at  first  extreme  to  entering  these 
gloomy  abodes ;  but  stem  famine  ere  long  breke 
down  all  these  feelings,  and  their  doors  were 
besieged  from  morning  to  night  by  crowds  be- 
secclung  to  be  taken  in,  whose  wan  cheeks  and 
sunken  eyes  revealed  too  clearly  the  extremities 
of  hunger  they  had  already  endured.  All  the 
orders,  and  they  were  most  stringent,  issued  by 
the  Poor-Law  Commissioners  to  limit  the  num- 
ber of  admissions,  so  as  to  avoid  overcrowding, 
were  overpowered,  as  barriers  often  are  in  a 
dense  crowd,  by  the  pressure  of  the  starving 
multitude,  and  numbers  who  got  in  brought 
with  them  the  seeds  of  contagious  disorders, 
which,  spreading  with  frightful  rapiditv,  again 
thinned  the  work-houses  by  the  stem  hand  of 
death.  Yet,  with  all  these  dangers  before  their 
eyes,  the  crowds  at  the  doors  of  the  work-houses 
were  immense,  and  every  where  increasing. 
The  description  given  by  the  admirable  Chief 
Commissioner,  Mr.  Kicholls,  ifas  universally 
api^cable.  ' '  Possessed  of  a  work-house  capa- 
ble of  containing  only  a  few  hundred  inmates, 
the  guardians  are  looked  to  with  hope  by  thou- 
sands of  fSunishing  persons,  and  are  called  on 
to  exercise  the  mournful  task  of  selection  from 
the  distressed  objects  who  present  themselves 
for  admission  as  the  last  refuge  from  death.  It 
was  no  longer  a  question  whether  the  applicants 
were  fit  objects  for  relief,  but  which  of  them 
would  be  rejected  and  which  admit- 
iaJ'^*^  ted  with  the  least  risk  of  sacrificing 
^  life."> 

Ail  that  the  imagination  of  Dante  has  figured, 
g.  all  that  the  pens  of  Tlincydides  or  Boc- 
Woeftal  caccio  have  described,  all  that  the  pen- 
neneB  te  eil  of  Reynolds  has  pictured  of  the  ter- 
Oe  ooon-  Yrble  and  the  pathetic,  was  realized,  and 
^'  more  than  realized,  in  that  scene  of 

unutterable  woe.  Often,  when  a  cottage  was 
observed  to  be  deserted,  and  the  wonted  smoke 
no  kmger  seen  to  issne  from  its  roof— when  the 
amdoas  neighbors  opened  the  door,  they  found 
the  whole  family  lying  dead  in  a  cireie,  with 
the  new-bom  infant  still  locked  in  its  mother's 
arms,  having  drained  the  last  drop  of  nutriment 
in  the  dying  embrace.  Numbers  of  peasants 
dropped  down  on  the  wayside  from  pure  ex- 
haustion, when  striving  to  reach  the  work-house 
or  the  nearest  Government  works.  A  faithfcd 
dog  was  sometimes  found  beside  the  body,  ema- 
ciiSed  and  weak,  but  true  to  its  trust  even  in 
death. 


"  Nor  ]ret  quite  deMrted,  tboagh  lonely  extended, 
For»  fidthfol  in  death,  his  nnte  farorite  attended, 
The  much-loved  remaina  of  hie  maater  defended, 
And  chased  the  hill-fox  and  the  raven  awaj."* 

A  mournful  scene  was  very  frequently  present- 
ed at  the  farm-houses  during  the  winter,  espe- 
cially in  the  remote  parts  of  the  country,  where 
the  cattle,  deprived  for  long  of  their  wonted 
meal,  were  to  be  seen  standing  in  silence  round 
the  deserted  door,  occasionally  giving  a  low 
moan  at  the  long-continued  absence  of  the  well- 
known  hands  that  were  wont  to  nourish  them, 
and  whose  prostration  had  been  so  sudden  that 
they  had  neither  strength  to  feed  nor  to  slay 
them.  The  wail  of  starving  children  was  to  be 
heard  on  all  sides,  begging  in  vain  of  their  par- 
ents the  slender  pittance  on  which  they  had 
long  supported  life.  A  melancholy  feature  of 
the  times  was  exhibited  in  the  long  trains  of 
convoys  with  provisions  which  traversed  the 
country  on  their  way  from  the  sea-ports  to  the 
coast,  guarded  by  long  files  of  infantry  and  cav- 
alry, round  which  the  weeping  villagers,  with 
their  children,  crowded  supplicating  for  a  hand- 
ful of  meal  to  stay  the  pangs  of  hunger.  The 
scenes  exhibited  far  exceeded  in  horror  any 
thing  yet  recorded  in  European  history;  for, 
in  the  nervous  words  of  Lord  John  :  NiehoUa, 
Russell,  it  was  a  '^  famine  of  the  thir-  S2B,  329; 
teenth  which  had  fallen  on  the  popu-  J****?!? 
hition  of  the  nineteenth  century.*"  knowledge. 
In  the  midst  of  these  unparalleled  disasten, 
Parliament  met  on  the  19th  January,  86. 
1847,  and  her  Majesty  in  person  ad-  Her  M^es- 
dressed  the  following  observations  to  2Ji  o5JJj5 
her  Parliament :  "  It  is  with  the  deep-  pariil^ 
est  regret  that,  upon  your  again  as-  ment 
sembting,  I  have  to  call  your  atten-  ^*"-  *•• 
tion  to  the  dearth  of  provisions  which  prevails  in 
Ireland  and  in  some  parts  of  Scotland.  In  Ire- 
land especially  the  want  of  the  usual  food  of 
the  people  has  been  the  cause  of  severe  suffer- 
ing, of  disease,  and  of  greatly  increased  mor- 
tality among  the  poorer  classes.  Outrages  h|ive 
become  more  frequent,  chiefly  directed  against 
property ;  and  the  transit  of  provisions  has  been 
rendered  unsafe  in  some  parts  of  the  country. 
With  a  view  to  mitigate  these  evils,  large  num- 
bers of  men  have  been  employed,  and  have  re- 
ceived wages  in  pursuance  of  an  Act  passed  in 
the  last  session  of  Parliament.  8ome  devia- 
tions from  that  Act,  which  have  been  authorized 
by  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  order  to 
promote  more  useful  employment,  will,  I  trust, 
receive  your  sanction.  Means  have  been  taken 
to  lessen  ihe  pressure' in  districts  which  are  most 
remote  from  the  ordinary  sources  of  supply. 
Outrages  have  been  repressed  as  far  as  was  pos- 
sible by  the  military  and  police.  It  is  satisfac- 
toiy  to  me  to  observe  that,  in  many  of  the  most 
distressed  districts,  the  patience  and  resignation 
of  the  people  have  been  most  exemplary.  The 
deficiency  of  the  harvest  in  France  and  Ger- 
many, and  other  parts  of  Europe,  has  added  to 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  adequate  supplies  of 
provisions.  It  will  be  your  duty  to  consider 
what  further  measures  are  required  to  alleviate 
the  existing  distress.  I  recommend  to  you  to 
take  into  your  serious  consideration  whether, 
by  increasing  for  a  limited  period  the  facilities 

*  Scott's  BeMUyn, 
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for  importing  corn  from  foreign  countries,  and 
1  ^nn  jjgg  by  the  admission  of  sugar  more  free- 
1847, 8 :  ly  into  breweries  and  distilleries,  the 
Pari.  Deb.  supply  of  food  may  be  beneficially 
*'""^^»^-  augmented."* 

The  debate  which  followed  upon  this  speech 
37,  turned,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
M InUterial  entirely  on  the  Irish'  famine,  and  the 
plan  for  the  means  to  be  adopted  for  its  relief. 
Insh  relief,  j^  ^^^  conducted  on  both  sides  with 
great  temper  and  moderation,  and  an  entire 
abstinence  from  party  feelings  or  ambition.  The 
magnitude  of  the  calamity  had  banished  all  such 
motives,  and  inspired  a  imiversal  desire  to  hurry 
fonvard  to  its  alleviation.  Ministers  admitted 
that  the  Government's  first  plan  of  employing 
the  poor  on  public  works  had  broken  down,  or 
rather  become  impracticable ;  not  so  much  from 
any  defect  in  its  original  conception  as  from  the 
prodigious  numbers  who  had  fiocked  for  employ- 
ment, threatening  to  drain  away  nearly  all  the 
labor  of  the  country  from  productive  occupa- 
tions, and  amounting  even  then  to  above  500,000 
persons.  Add  to  this  that  great  numbers  of  the 
most  destitute  had,  from  long-continued  scarcity 
of  food,  fallen  into  such  a  state  of  debility  that 
many  of  them  died  before  reaching  the  public 
works,  and  such  as  did  reach  them  were  still 
more  frequently  unable,  from  sheer  exhaustion, 
to  do  any  thing.  Labor  was  no  longer  a  test 
of  destitution ;  on  the  contrary,  things  had  come 
to  such  a  point  that  the  capacity  to  endure  its 
fatigue  was  rather  the  reverse,  In  addition  to 
this,  the  work  expended  on  the  roads,  during 
the  four  preceding  months,  had  been  so  im- 
s  Pari.  Deb.  ^^^se  that  all  useful  employment  on 
ixxxix.  2,  them  had  long  since  come  to  an 
*7;  Ann.  end;  and  the  only  efi*ect  of  now 
la^ia^fDii-  continuing  it  would  be  **  to  render," 
raell,  Life  of  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  Govem- 
Bentinck,  ment  inspectors,  **good  roads  im- 
WT,  869.        passable  for  public  conveyances."- 

Upon  these  grounds.  Ministers  justly  declared 

^  that  they  regarded  the  misfortunes 

Daicriptlon    ^^  Ireland  as  an  imperial  calamity, 

ofthecaiam-  which  could  no  longer  be  regarded 

^y  by  Lord    g^g  aifecting  that  part  of  the  empire 

^UB  "°*  only,  or  capable  of  being  relieved 
from  its  resources.  The  magnitude  of  the  evil 
was  such  that  the  whole  empire  must  contribute 
to  its  relief,  and  the  resources  of  it  all  would  be 
strained  to  the  uttermost  to  effect  it.  Lord 
Brougham,  when  the  subject  was  first  mooted 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  gave  the  following  strik- 
ing description  of  the  state  of  Ireland,  and  the 
impossibility,  by  any  effort,-  of  legislating  calmly 
or  wisely  for  its  reUef.  **  I  hold  it  to  be  indis- 
pensable," said  he,  ''to  draw  a  line  of  demarc- 
ation between  temporary  and  permanent  meas- 
ures. It  is  impossible,  when  the  cry  of  hunger 
prevails  over  the  land — when  there  is  the  mel- 
ancholy substance  as  well  as  the  cry — when  the 
country  is  distracted  from  day  to  day  by  ac- 
counts of  the  most  heart-rending  spectacles  I 
have  ever  heard  or  read  of— when  there  is  a 
deep  miserv  and  distress  prevailing  in  and  per- 
vading Ireland,  rendered  only  the  more  heart- 
rending because  the  more  touching  b^  the  ad- 
mirable and  almost  inimitable  patience  with 
which  it  has  been  borne ;  that  at  a  time  when 
this  grievous  calamity  exists,  when  there  are 
scenes  all  over  those  unfortunate  districts  which 


nothing  can  be  found  to  surpass  in  the  page  of 
history,  disease*  and  death  ever  following  in  the 
train  of  famine ;  to  which  nothing  exceeding  is 
to  be  found  in  the  page  of  Josephus,  or  on  the 
canvass  of  Foussin,  or  in  the  dismal  chant  of 
Dante — that  at  this  very  time,  and  under  the 
pressure  of  these  sights,  from  which,  with  in- 
stinctive horror,  we  avert  our  eyes,  but  which 
we  are  compelled,  by  a  more  reasonable  hu- 
manity, to  make  an  effort  to  relieve — that  at 
such  a  moment,  with  such  feelings  pervading 
millions  in  both  islands,  we  should  .  p^  _^. 
be  able  calmly  and  deUberately  to  ixxztx.  60, ' 
take  up  a  question  of  permanent  pol-  51 ;  Ann. 
icy,  I  hold  to  be  utterly  and  neces-  J®5-  184T, 
sarily  impossible."'  ' 

Notwithstanding  the  almost  insuperable  diffi- 
culty thus  forcibly  stated  by  Lord        ^ 
Brougham,  the  measures  of  Govern-  Ministerial 
ment  were  vigorous  and  energetic,  plan  for  re- 
and,  in  the  circumstances,  among  the  {JjJ^'  '"" 
best  that  could  be  adopted.    They 
consisted  of  two  parts.     The  first  was  directed 
to  facilitating  the  introduction  of  foreign  grain 
and  food  of  all  kinds,  by  the  removal  of  all  re- 
strictions on  its  entrance,  and  lessening  the  cost 
of  its  transit ;  the  second,  of  means  to  insure  its 
conveyance  to  the  starving  population  of  Ireland. 
Under  the  first  category  was  included  the  im- 
mediate repeal  of  all  the  remaining  duties  on 
grain  of  every  kind,  even  the  shilling  dnty  on 
wheat  being  for  the  time  taken  off,  and  an  en- 
tire suspension  of  the  Navigation  Laws,  so  as  to 
give  every  facility  for  the  importation  of  food  of 
all  kinds  from  foreign  countries.     The  latter 
measure  was  based  on  the  statement  that,  to 
supply  the  deficiency  of  food  in  the  British  Isl- 
ands, at  least  6,000,000  quarters  of  grain  would 
require  to  be  imported,  being  about  850,000 
tons ;  and  that  for  the  carriage  of  so  laigc  a 
quantity  the  whole  commercial  navy  of  Great 
Britain,  large  as  it  was,  would  not  suffice.     In 
addition  to  this,  an  Act  was  proposed  modify- 
ing the  duties  on  rum  and  sugar,  so  as  to  equid- 
ize  them  with  those  on  grain  used  in  distilleries ; 
the  effect  of  which,  it  was  hoped,  would  be  at 
once  to  give  some  relief  to  the  West  India  pro- 
prietors, and  diminish  the  pressure  on  the  grain 
resources  in  Great  Britain.    These  i  p^^^]^  j^^ 
measures,  as  well  as  an  Act  legal-  ixzxix!  210, 
izing  the  deviation  from  the  Public-  ^  *JJ* 
Works  Act  of  the  preceding  session,  ^f  ^O' 
under  the  pressure  of  necessity,  all  Ann.  Beg! 
passed  both  Houses  without  any  op-  184T,  2i, 
position.^  ^'^ 

The  second  class  of  measures  intended  for  the 
relief  of  Ireland  consisted  of  an  ex-        ^^ 
tensive  modification  and  extension  of  Amended 
the  Poor-Law,  and  an  establishment  Poor  ^'^^ 
of  committees  to  distribute  reliefj  in-  ^ffe?*Ac? 
dependent  of  work,  to  such  persons  lOandU 
as  might  require  it,  to  be  provided  for  Victoria, 
partly  by  rates  and  subscriptions,  and  ^  ^* 
partly  by  grants  from  the  public  exchequer.     It 
directed  that  a  relief  committee  should  be  ap- 
pointed in  every  electoral  division,  consisting  of 
the  magistrates,  a  clergyman  of  each  persuasion, 
the  Poor-Law  guardian,  and  the  three  highest 
rate-payers,  and  a  finance  committee  appointed 
of  four  gentlemen  of  character  and  knowledge 
of  business,  should  be  formed  to  control  the  ex- 
penditure of  each  Union.    Inspecting  officers 
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were  also  to  be  appointed,  and  a  central  com- 
mission, sitting  in  Dublin,  was  to  superintend 
and  control  the  working  of  the  whole  system. 
The  expense  incurred  was  to  be  defrayed  out 
of  the  poor-rates,  and  when  these  failed  they 
were  to  be  reinforced  by  GoTemment  loans,  to 
be  repaid  by  rates  subsequently  levied.  The 
guardians  <^  the  poor  were  bsquibed  to  give 
relief,  either  in  or  out  of  the  work-house,  to  the 
aged  and  infirm,  and  to  all  who  were  perma- 
nently disabled.  The  work-houses  were  to  be 
retained  as  a  (est,  so  far  as  they  could  be  ap- 
plied, of  real  destitution;  but  in  cases  where 
accommodation  could  not  be  afforded  to  all  who 
crowded  to  the  doors,  relief  was  to  be  adminis- 
tered, not  in  money,  but  in  food^  whether  the 
applicants  who  could  not  be  taken  in  were  able- 
bodied,  thrown  out  of  work,  or  not.  The  great 
and  important  principles  established  by  this  Act 
were,  that  the  administering  relief  to  the  desti- 
tute was  rendered  compulsory,  and  enforced  by 
public  boards  and  commissioners  appointed  for 
the  purpose,  and  that  the  relief  was  to  be  extend- 
ed to  out-door  applicants  and  the  able-bodied 
unable  to  find  employment.  And  of  the  neces- 
sity of  this  change  in  the  administration  of  the 
Poor-Laws  mo  better  proof  can  be  fumislyed 
than  was  afforded  by  the  barony  of  Skibbereen, 
in  the  south  of  Ireland,  where  nearly  the  whole 
population^  consisting  of  eUoen  thousand  persons, 
paished  offaanimt,  and  the  deaths  in  the  work- 
houses were  a  hundred  and  forty  in  a  single 
month ;  and  yet  the  rated  rental  of  the  Union 
was  £80,000  a  year,  the  real  rental  £100,000, 
and  the  rate  of  assessment  only  6<i.  on  the 
pound,  while  the  average  of  all  England  was 
1«.  Id. !  With  truth  did  Lord  John  Russell 
,  Ann.  Re-  ^ay,  in  introducing  this  bill,  that 
1817, 4S,  "™  Ireland  there  was  a  very  great 
43:  Ftei.  deal  of  charity,  but  it  was  not  c^  the 
SSMS^^  ricl^  to  the  poor,  but  of  the  poor  to 
the  very  poor."* 
Under  authority  of  this  Act,  and  of  the  Tem- 
porary Relief  Act,  relief  was  admin- 
istered, with  a  most  unsparing  hand, 
in  the  year  1847;*  and  the  rapid 
rise  in  the  sums  levied  as  poor-rates 
in  that  year  afforded  incontestable 
evidence  of  the  scandalous  neglect 
and  parsimony  with  which  it  had  formerly  been 
administered.  Depots  of  com  and  meal  were 
formed,  relief  committees  established,  mills  and 
ovens  erected,  huge  boilers,  specially  cast  for 
the  purpose,  sent  over  from  England,  and  large 
supplies  of  clothing  provided.  In  July,  1847, 
the  system  reached  its  highest  point;  for 
"3,020,712  persons  received  separate  rations, 
of  whom  2,265,535  were  adults,  and  755,178 
were  children."    Thcee  millions  of  human  be- 
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ings,  a  laiger  popnjation  than  the  whole  inhab- 
itants of  Holland,  fed  by  public  charity  I  His- 
tory affords  no  parallel  to  so  magnificent  a  dis- 
play of  human  beneficence.  The  supplies  of 
all  sorts  imported  into  the  country  were  on  a 
corresponding  scale.  The  quantity  of  all  sorts 
of  grain  imported  in  the  first  six  months  of  1847 
was  2,849,847  tons,  equal  to  the  support  of  six 
millions  of  people  for  a  whole  year.  The  price 
of  Indian  com,  of  which  the  greater  part  of  this 
immense  importation  consisted,  fell  In  conse- 
quence so  rapidly,  that  while  in  the  end  of 
February  it  was  at  JC19  per  ton,  by  the  middle 
of  August  it  had  sunk  to  £7  10s.  The  price 
of  ordinary  provisions,  though  higher  than 
usual,  was  by  no  means  extraordinary,  and  n6t 
nearly  so  high  as  it  has  been  in  several  years 
since,  when  no  scarcity  whatever  was  experi- 
enced. That  of  wheat  varied  from  54s.  to  66s. 
the  quarter ;  the  average  of  the  whole  vear  waa 
62s.  9(i.*  That  of  the  preeeding  year  had  been 
54«.  Bd.,  that  of  the  succeeding  was  50«.  Gd. 
Happily  the  next  harvest  was  abundant,  and 
the  potato  crop  free  of  disease.  By  the  middle 
of  August  food  was  generally  abundant,  and 
labor  in  demand.  R^ief  out  of  the  ,  j^.  .  ... 
work-house  was  discontinued  in  one  iruh  Fbor- 
half  of  the  Unions,  and  it  ceased  alto-  Law,  318, 
gether,  under  the  Temporary  Relief  ?J?T^o 
Act,  on  the  12th  of  September.^  ^"^^  *^*- 

AMough,  however,  the  circumstances  of  the 
country  were  so  ameliorated  that  the  m 
extraordinary  support  administer-  Ratio  of  indi- 
ed  under  the  Temporary  Relief  Act  g«nt  persons 
ceased,  yet  the  pressure,  especially  "ii«v«<i- 
for  out^door  relief,  was  only  thereby  rendered 
the  greater  upon  the  Foor-Law  Unions.  It 
soon  became  excessive  upon  them,  and  the  ut- 
most difficulty  was  experienced  in  separating 
the  deserving  from  the  undeserving,  and  pre- 
venting nearly  the  whole  working  closes  falling 
as  a  burden  on  the  poor-rates.  The  work-house 
test  was  first  applied,  but  it  soon  failed,  from 
the  impossibility  of  finding  acpommodation  in 
these  gloomy  abodes  for  the  multitudes  which 
thronged  their  gates.  The  labor  test  also  fail- 
ed, from  the  experienced  difficult  of  getting 
any  profitable  work  out  of  the  crowds  of  per- 
sons, many  of  them  old  or  infirm,  who  required 
to  be  employed  upon  public  works.  Provisions 
gratuitously  distributed  were  found,  in  too  many 
instances,  to  be  exchanged  for  driiJc :  the  shape 
in  which  they  were  found  to  be  most  beneficial 
was  when  cooked,  in  the  form  of  porridge  or 
"stirabout,"  because  it  became  soon  sour,  if 
not  consumed  on  the  spot,  or  near  it.  In  spite 
of  every  disposition  to  resist  it,  out-door  relief 
on  a  very  large  scale  was  fairly  forced  upon  the 
Poor-Law  Commissioners ;  and  the  number  of 
indigent  persons  so  relieved  increased  in  an 
alarming  ratio  when  the  Temporary  Relief  Act 
came  to  an  end  in  August,  1847.  The  number 
of  these  reached  its  highest  point  in  March, 
1848,  when  the  in-door  paupers  were  140,536, 
and  the  out-door  703,762,  making  together 
844,298  persons  living  on  eleemosynary  aid. 
This  was  independent  of  200,000  children  at 
the  same  time  provided  with  food  and  clothing 
by  the  British  Association  —  making   in   aU 

*  The  average  of  the  harvest  ytars,  September,  1847,  to 
September,  1848,  was  much  higher;  it  waa  72a.,  and  for 
Bone  weeks  it  was  as  high  as  llOa,  and  even  120f, 
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'  1,044,298  supported  at  one  time  by  pablic  or 
private  charity,  being  above  an  eighth'  part  of 
the  entire  population  of  the  Island.  And  the 
Commissioners,  in  theur  report  on  this  year,  say 
that  '*  they  can  not  doubt  that  of  this  number  a 
large  proportion  are  by  this  means,  and  this 
I  couimia-  nieans  alone,  daily  preserved  from 
BioneTs'  Be-  death  through  want  of  food."  The 
port,  1848,       history  of  the  world  will  be  sought 

Nf^oitaJsie-  *"*  ^""  ^^^  *  parallel  to  a  visitation 
Eeport  of  '  ^  Providence  of  such  magnitude  so 
British  AaBo-  energetically  met  by  the  efforts  of 
ciaUon,  41.      pablic  and  private  beneficence.* 

Notwithstanding  all  these  exertions,  the  nnm> 
43^  ber  of  poor  persons  who  died  in  Ire- 
Great  mor-  land  during  the  calamitous  years 
toutyof  this  when  the  famine  or  its  effects  lasted^ 
period.  either  from  starvation  or  the  diseases 
consequent  on  insufficient  or  unwholesome 
nourishment,  was  deplorably  great.  From  the 
tables  published  by  the  Census  Commissioners, 
in  their  deeply  interesting  sixth  report,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  average  mortality  of  Ireland  be- 
fore the  dearth  was  78,000  annually.  From 
the  time,  however,  when  the  potato  famine  be- 
gan, the  number  of  deaths  rapidly  increased, 
and  in  the  year  1847  they  reached  their  high- 
est point,  being  249,385.  The  total  deaths 
'  from  the  beginning  of  1846,  when  the  scarcity 
began,  to  the  end  of  1850,  when  its  effects  may 
be  said  to  have  ended,  so  far  as  mortality  is  con- 
cerned, were  985,000,  from  which,  if  we  deduct 
890,000  for  the  probable  average  mortality  of 
the  period,  there  will  remain  595,000,  which 
may  fairly  be  ascribed  to  the  famine,  or  the  dis- 
eases consequent  in  its  train.*  A  cbreadfnl  loss 
of  life,  and  perhaps  unparalleled  in  recent  times 
in  European  story,  yet  not  a  quarter  of  what 
it  would  in  all  probability  have  been  had  not 
Providence  granted  an  abundant  harvest  and 
crop  untainted  with  disease  in  1847,  and  had 
not  the  British  Government  and  people  met  the 
visitation,  when  at  its  worst,  with  Christian  be- 
neficence and  a  noble  patriotic  spirit. 

And  truly  the  pecuniary  sacrifices  and  efforts 
made  in  Great  Britain  to  mitigate 
ImmenBe  *'*®  calami^  were  on  a  scale  propor- 
peconiuy  tioned  to  Its  magnitude,  and  alto- 
efforteiDftde  gether  unparalleled  in  the  previous 
BriuS*  history  of  the  worid.  When  disease 
and  fever  appeared,  as  they  did  with 
fearful  virulence  in  the  beginning  of  1848,  three 
hundred  hospitals  and  dispensaries  were  estab- 
lished entirely  at  the  expense  of  Government, 
which  afforded  accommodation  to  twenty  thou- 
sand patients,  and  administered  out-door  relief 

*  Dkatbs  XX  Ikelaud  vbox  1842  to  1850. 
Yean.  D«*tin. 

1848 68,738 

184S T0,4» 

1844 75,066 

1845 86,900 

801,186 
Avenge  of  last  three  yean. 77,764 

1846 •. 122,889 

1847 249,386 

1848 208,26-2 

1849 240,797 

1860 164,093 

Deaths  in  five  yean,  fint  tvo  beixig  of  famine.  985,866 
Deduct  average  deaths  of  three  years  preced- 
ing, 78,000  a  year 890,000 

Died  of  the  famine  and  its  effects 696^366 

— CmMM  GpmmiMJMMrt''  QtntnX  Beportt  Ma  VL,  p.  61. 


to  aboYe  double  the  number  for  a  very  long  pe- 
riod.   The  total  sums  advanced  by  the  British 
Government  to  Ireland  in  aid  of  the  rates,  or  as 
a  free  gift,  in  1846  and  1847,  were  £7, 182,268, 
of  which  £3,754,789  was  to  be  repaid  in  ten 
years,  and  the  remaining  £3,377,529  was  a  free 
gift     To  meet  these  immense  demands  upon 
the  Treasuiy,  which  were  felt  as  the  more  dis- 
tressing, as,  from  the  violence  of  the  monetary 
crisis,  which  simultaneously  set  in  in  Great 
Britain,  the  public  revenue  was  becoming  very 
much  embarrassed,  a  loan  of  £8,000,000  was 
authorized  by  Parliament,  and  borrowed  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  at  8^  per  cent. 
These  immense  public  grants  were  independent 
of  £470,000  raised  by  private  subscription,  one- 
sixth  of  which  was  applied  to  Scotland,  and  of 
£168,000  collected  by  the  "  Society  of  Friends," 
and  distributed  for  the  most  part  in  clothing 
and  provisions.     Thus,  between  public  grants 
and  private  subscriptions,  nearly  eight  xiixiotis 
BTBRLiKa  were  in  t^'o  years  bestowed  by  Great 
Britain  upon  Ireland — an  example  of  magnifi- 
cent liberality  unparalleled  in  any  /ormer  age 
or  country,  and  forming  not  the  least  honorable 
feature  in  its  long  and  glorious  annals.     The 
portion  of  the  grant  which  was  nofti-  :  Nicboiis, 
inally  to  be  repaid  has  since  been  S20,  821 ; 
converted,  with  the  entire  approba-  irtsh  Crisia, 
tion  of  the  nation,  into  a  free  gift.**       • 

Great  as  was  the  devastation  produced  in  the 
Irish  population  by  the  famine  and  ^ 
its  consequent  pestilence,  it  was  as  Test  extent 
nothing  compared  with  the  effects  oftheemi- 
produced  by  it,  combined  with  the  gjjjjlj/"*"* 
results  of  free  trade,  upon  that  agri- 
cultural island.  Incalculable  has  been  the  in- 
fluence of  these  combined  causes  on  the  people 
of  Ireland,  and,  through  them,  on  the  destinies 
of  the  world.  The  first  caused  them  to  lose  all 
confidence  in  the  potato,  hitherto  their  sole 
means  of  subsistence;  the  last  deprived  them 
for  several  years  of  the  profitable  market  for 
their  cereal  crops  which  Great  Britain  had  hith- 
erto afforded,  and  which  was  their  chief  means 
of  paying  the  rents  of  their  little  possessions. 
The  first  effect  of  this  universal  panic  was  a  mi- 
gration from  Ireland  into  the  adjoining  island 
of  Great  Britain  on  a  scale  unparalleled  eren 
in  its  long  annals  of  suffering.  Liverpool  and 
Glasgow  were  the  two  points  which  principally 
attracted  the  immigrants,  and  on  them  the  in- 
undation of  Irish  paupers  was  exeessire.  In 
the  first  nine  months  of  1847,  278,000  immi« 
grants  from  Ireland  landed  in  Liverpool,  of 
whom  only  123,000  sailed  from  thence  to  foreign 
parts,  leaving  155,000  as  a  lasting  burden  upon 
its  inhabitants.  For  a  long  period  the  Irish 
paupers  who  landed  were  800,  sometimes  aa 
high  as  1100,  in  a  day.f    It  was  considered 

*   SUIIB  ADVAITOTD  VHmB  TBI  DIWSBSHT  AOTS. 

1.  Under  Puhlic  Works  Act,  9  &  10  Viet, )    £CtJM 

2.  Under  Labor  Rate  Act,  9  &  1*6  Vict.,)    ^pga  am 

C.107 ;    4,800,000 

8.  Under  Local  Porpoaee  Act,  9  A.  10\      ^m^  jw^ 

Vict,  c  2 .vrrr. /  iw»«» 

4.  Under  Temporary  Relief  Act,  10  Vict ,  >    ^  676,268 

Ca     1 1    tfw  ••••••*••  ••■•••«e»a*aaa«a«^ 

£7,132,268 

t  "  Liverpool  waa  so  inundated  that  in  eleven  daya  they 
trera  compelled  to  afford  relief  to  11 8,000  oases  in  addi* 
tion  to  their  own  poor.**— Loed  Bbovqham,  Izxzix.  771* 
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matter  Ibr  public  thankfalnees  when  the  namber 
sunk,  in  the  end  of  the  year,  to  2000  a  week. 
The  inundation  into  Glasgow  at  the  same  pe- 
riod, though  not  so  great,  was  stiU  on  a  scale  of 
unprecedented  magnitude.  Between  the  1st 
Norember,  1847,  and  the  Ist  April,  1848,  it  was 
ascertained  by  an  official  enumeration,  that  no 
less  than  42,800  Irish  immigrants  had  landed 
at  the  Broomieiaw,  besides  those  who  came  by 
the  railway  from  Ardrossan,  who  were  about 
half  as  many  more.  Many  of  these  immigrants 
were  in  the  last  state  of  destitation,  and  not  a 
few  bore  with  them  the  seeds  of  contagions  fe- 
rer,  which  rapidly  spread  among  the  dense  pop- 
ulation, and  not  a  Uttle  aggravated  their  suffer- 
ings in  the  disastrons  year  which 
followed.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is 
no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  in  the 
course  of  the  years  1847,  1848,  and 
1849,  not  less  than  Jive  hundred  thou- 
sand persons  came  to  the  British 
shores  from  Ireland,  the  greatmajor- 
knoviedge ;  ^^  ^^  whom  never  again  left  them, 
FiKTi.  Deix  *  and  formed  no  inconsiderable  part 
imx.  128»  of  the  apparent  increase  of  British 
population  in  the  census  of  1851.' 
The  actual  value  of  the  crop  destroyed  in 
^  1847  was  estimated  by  Lord  Lans- 

Stm  greater  downe  in  Parliament  at  £11,850,000 
endgrmtion  in  potatoes,  and  £4,600,000  in  oats, 
^^^  or  in  all  about  £16,000,000,^  This 
^"^  amount,  though    very    large    when 

compared  to  the  agricultural  produce  of  Ireland 
9  i. -,  jx  ,.  itself,  was  inconsiderable  when  set 
l^ix.^6^  beside  that  of  the  whole  empire, 
which  at  that  time  was  estimated  in 
the  British  Islands  at  £300,000,000  annually. 
Bat,  coming  as  it  did  upon  a  population  left  id- 
most  entirely  for  half  Uie  year  without  wages, 
and  supported  solely  by  the  produce  of  their  lit- 
tle pathos  of  ground,  and  combined  as  it  was 
with  the  repeal  of  the  Corn-Laws  in  England, 
which  lowered  to  two-thirds  of  its  former 
amount  the  average  price  of  grun  of  every  kind 
in  the  English  market,  it  induced  that  despair 
in  the  minds  of  all  classes  which  tore  up  all  the 
attachments,  heretofore  felt  as  so  strong,  of 
home  and  country,  and  sent  them  in  willing 
multitudes  into  the  emigrant  sMps  to  flee  from 
that  land  of  woe.  The  emigration  to  foreign 
eonntries,*  especially  America,  Canada,  and 
Australia,  in  consequence  became  such  that  no 


*  IBZSH-Bovr  Evioeahtb  vbox  Juxb  80, 1841,  to  Db- 

CXMBXB  81,  18&5. 


tmn. 

OBtod  Stotos. 

CaiiMla. 

Atntralla. 

ToUL 

IWl 

11,524 

1,755 

8,678 

16,876 

ise 

49,300 

89,442 

987 

89,686 

1S48 

23,4-20 

18;»673 

609 

87,509 

IftM 

8T,S69 

16,484 

680 

64,289 

IS» 

60,806 

24,718 

60 

74,969 

IStf 

68,028 

37,888 

89 

106,965 

1847 

126,868 

97,899 

1,188 

816,444 

m« 

163,660 

22,724 

1,840 

178,169 

1849.... 

176,648 

80,736 

7,041 

214,425 

1850 

180,642 

24,465 

4,046 

209,054 

1851 

216,600 

29,812 

4,797 

249,721 

18S0 

199,685 

21,617 

6,266 

220,426 

1883 

156,970 

22,402 

12,746 

192,620 

1854 

111,095 

22,922 

16,202 

160,222 

1866 

Total. . 

67,164 

6,261 

^^600 

78,999 

1,600,758 

411,680 

74,708 

2,067,856 

—^jemmtm  BeporL  No.  VI..  i».  lv.-~Tbe  infloeiiea  of  the 
BDld  diaeovories  in  AoftmUa,  vbioh  flrat  eaiae  into  play 
in  1863;,  In  inereailng  the  emigration  to  Australia,  and 


parallel  to  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  whole  annals 
of  the  world.  From  the  authentic  records  col- 
lected by  the  Irish  Census  and  Emigration 
Commissioners,  it  appears  that  the  total  num- 
ber di  Irish-bom  emigrants  who  left  the  country 
between  the  80th  June,  1841,  and  the  dlst  De- 
cember, 1855,  amounted  to  the  enormous  and  aU 
most  incredible  number  of  2,087,856  persons,  of 
whom  75  per  cent,  were  between  10  and  40 
years  of  age,  that  is,  in  the  prime  of  life  with 
reference  to  the  means  of  increase.  Only 
272,829  of  the  immense  multitude  had  emi- 
grated before  1846,  leaving  1,814,928  who  had 
departed  subsequent  to  the  introduction  of  free 
trade  and  the  commencement  of  the  famine. 
Of  this  number  1,600,758  had  emigrated  to  the 
United  States;  411,680 to  Canada;  and  74,708 
to  Australia;  and  only  715  to  all  oth-  ^  i^\^c  n- 
er  places.  History  may  be  searched  8„,  Report, 
in  vain  for  a  parsdlel  to  so  extraor-  Purt vLir. ; 
dinary  a  deportation  of  the  human  ^^^'^^^  ^^ 
race  in  so  short  a  time.  ^  ^ 

The  consequences  of  this  prodigious  exodus 
upon  the  destinies  of  the  British  em-  .- 
pire,  and  the  fortunes  of  the  New  Effects  of 
World,  have  been  great  and  lasting;  thia exodus 
and  we  are  still  too  near  the  time  of  ®"'^JA?* 
its  occurrence  to  be  able  to  estimate  P^P**"^'*^"* 
them  at  their  real  amount.  But  the  effect  of 
it  on  the  population  of  Ireland  itself  has  already 
been  accurately  ascertained ;  and  this  presents 
a  result  which  may  fully  be  considered  as  un- 
paralleled in  modem  times.  The  population  of 
Ireland,  by  the  census  of  1841,  was  8,175,124 
souls,  and  by  that  of  1851  it  had  sunk  to 
6,552,385,  exhibiting  a  decrease  of  1,612,739 
persons.  Great  as  this  diminution  is,  it  exhib- 
its less  than  the  real  diminution  of  the  popula- 
tion which  has  taken  place  since  1846.  It  is 
justly  observed  by  the  Census  Commissioners, 
that  **  applying  the  English  rates  of  1  birth  to 
every  81  persons,  and  1  death  to  every  45,  to 
Ireland,  and  supposing  the  immigration  and 
emigration  to  be  equal,  there  would  have  been 
in  Ireland,  in  1846,  no  less  than  8,558,084  per- 
sons; and  in  1851,  9,018,799."  But  as  the 
population  in  1851  was  found  to  be  only 
6,552,385,  it  follows  that  between  1846  and 
1851,  a  period  of  only  five  years,  there  had  been 
an  actual  decline  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  ex- 
tent of  2,000,000,  of  which  number  1,700,000 
can  be  easily  accounted  for.  This  number,  how 
great  soever  in  so  short  a  time,  will  not  appear 
at  all  surprising  when  the  extent  of  the  emigra- 
tion and  deaths,  above  the  average  number  al- 
ready given,  is  taken  into  consideration,  which 
amounted  to  about  an  equal  number.  And  the 
Census  Commissioners  estimate  the  decline  of 
population  since  1851,  when  the  census  was 
taken,  **  including  emigration,  at  475,102  per- 
sons, to  the  3  Ist  December,  1855;  so  that  it  is 
Srobable  that  at  the  present  time  the  population 
oes  not  much  exceed  6,000,000 ;  and  this  num- 
ber is  still  diminishing,  owing  to  the  emigrants 
from  the  country  continuing  to  be  greater  in 
amount  than  the  assumed  excess  of  births  over 
deaths."'     That  is,  in  tbm  tears  ■  sixth  Cen- 

AFTEB  TBE  DTTBODUCnON  O^  FBEB   SUB  General 
TRADE,     Aia>    THE     COXHENCEMENT    Beport,  Iriii. 

of  the  Russian  War,  vhich  broke  out  in  April,  1864,  in 
diminishing  the  general  exodus,  is  very  apparent  In  tlds 
vary  lnter«nking*  table. 
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or  THE  FAMniE, 

HAD   DtMtNtBHBD  BT   2,600,000   BODLH.* 

Struck  with  consternation  at  so  noprecedent- 
jg  ed  and  melancholy  a  catastrophe,  a 

Whlchnma  large  and  inflnontial  party  in  Great 
inilnlj'fiDia  Britain  have  done  their  olmoat  to 
tret-tnd»  represent  it  as  the  result,  not  of  tbe 
mcMurffl.  (jiinnge  of  commercial  policy  intro- 
duced in  181G,  but  of  the  mortality  and  conse- 
Suent  panic  produced  by  the  potato  rot,  and 
imtne  thence  arising  which  ensued  in  the  close 
of  that  year.  Without  disputing  what^  self- 
evident,  that  the  tcrriblo  nature  of  the  malady 
in  that  year  must  have  produced  a  vary  great 
feeling  of  distrust  in  the  minds  of  the  Irish  peas- 
anUy  in  their  favorite  root,  a  very  little  eonsid- 
eratioQ  must  he  sufficient  to  shov  that,  however 
powerful  at  first,  this  influence  soon  ceased  to 
operate ;  and  if  we  woald  Dad  the  cause  o{  the 
lonj;-continued  exodus  of  the  Irish  people  from 
IS-IT  to  1856,  we  most  look  for  it  in  the  gloom 
thrown  over  the  prospects  of  their  agrieullural 
industry  by  the  immense  importadon  of  forai):ll 
grain  which  followed  the  changes  of  1B4S,  and 
lowered  the  price  of  their  staple  produce  bo 
much,  as  made  the  people  despair  of  being  able 
either  to  paj  their  rents  or  cultivate  their  land, 
BO  B«  to  be  able  to  maintain  themselves  and 
their  families,  l^e  crop«f  every  kind  in  1817 
was  so  tino,  Ibat  by  orders  of  GovemmcDt  apuh- 
lie  thanksgiving  was  returned  for  it;  and  the 
seasons  from  that  time  to  1856,  with  tho  excep- 
tion of  1863,  were  favorable,  as  is  proved  by  the 
prices- current  of  those   years,  quoted   below. 


•  Dw««.e.roPUL*T»,  «....«« - 

■SOU  1841  TO 

■ss 

•"n» 

K':^,:i. 

iin,am 

BT8,838 

86,760 

Tot.1.. 

S8M81 

1,1W«,SU4 

B96,8M 

L  were,  till  1BB2,  when  the  )^ld  came  in, 
mely  low.  Some  more  general  and  lasting 
ince  must  therefore  bo  looked  for,  if  we 
would  discover  the  real  cause  of  this  prodigious 
exodus,  amonnUng,  between  1846  and  1656,  to 
1, 800,000,  and  which  for  several  years  rendered 
population  declining  in  the  whole  empire.  And 
if  we  look  at  the  immense  importation  of  foreign 
grain  throughout  the  period,  the  fall  in  the  ci- 
ports  of  Irish  during  the  same  years,  the  prices- 
current  of  agricullnral  produce,  and  tbe  proved 
diminution  of  Irish  cereal  cnltiration,  we  shall 
have  no  difficulty  in  seeing  what  tho  cause  re- 
ly was.t 

It  is  not  to  be  imagioed,  from  all  that  has 
been  said,  that  the  Irish  people  are        49. 
destituteof charitablefcelinps,  orlhat  Voluutotj 
the  poor  were  driven  out  of  the  coun-  JJ^und 
Cry  by  the  voluntary  failure  of  the  in-  ud  ui^ 
'     '.rial  and  affluent  closecs  to  main-  oliu  nuiU 

them.  There  is  no  country  in  "Donnl. 
the  world  in  which  the  poor  are  more  kind  and 
hnmane  to  each  other.  Previous  to  the  iniro- 
duction  of  the  Poor-Laws  in  1S3T,  the  destitute, 
exceeded  2,000,000,  were  maintained  at- 
enlirely  in  this  way,  and  their  support, 
as  compnted,  cost  tho  industrious  poor 
£1,600,000  a  year.  If  the  land-owners  were 
apparently  dclicient  in  that  duty,  it  is  to  be 
ascribed  mainly  to  the  unhappy,  distracted  state 
of  the  conntry,  which  rendered  absenteeism  al- 
most unavoidable  with  all  who  had  the  means 
of  leaving  it ;  and  the  enormous  amount  of  theii 
mortgages,  the  inlcreata  of  which  absorbed 
£9,000,000  ont  of  the  £18,000,000  rental.  This 
prodigious  burden  was  mainly  owing  to  the  cir- 
cumstances that  the  habits  of  expenditure  were 
contracted  during  the  high  priccsof  tbe  war,  and 
the  debt  remained  nnder  the  halved  rental  pro- 
duced by  the  contraction  of  the  currency  during 
the  peace.  But  the  effect  of  it,  of  coarse,  was 
that  the  whole  public  burdens  fell  on  tbe  clear 
rental  of  £1,000,000;  and  when  the  poor-rates 
amounted,  as  they  did  in  1847,  to  £2,000,000, 
they  absorbed  half,  and  in  many  of  th»  Utiioiis  ihe 
whole,  of  the  landlord"!  tncomSL  Amidst  this 
scene  of  reckless  extravagance  and  industrial 
Buifering,  there  is  one  noble  and  redeeming 
feature,  which  should  be  recorded  to  the  eternal 
honor  of  the  Irish  character.    How  deslitnle  so- 
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of  the  domestic  affections  among  them  was  snch, 
that  from  the  time  when  the  great  exodns  be- 
gan, the   soma  they  remitted  to  bring  their 
reUitions  oat  to  the  land  of  promise  were  so 
large  that  they  rose  from  £460,000  in  1848  to 
£1,350, 000  in  1853.     To  the  immense  fund  thus 
proTided  by  the  strennons  industry  and  undying 
affection  of  the  Irish  poor  on  transatlantic  shores, 
for  their  relations  left  at  home,  the  magnitude 
of  the  continued  stream  of  emigration  wluch  has 
since  that  time  left  the  Irish  shores,  and  the 
wonderful  subsequent  improvement  wrought  in 
the  country,  are  mainly  to  be  ascribed.* 
Such  are  th.e  details  of  the  Irish  famine  of 
50,         184(>,  and  its  effects  in  subsequent 
BeflecdoQs    years,  the  most  terrible  calamity  in 
ontiie Irish  modem  times,  and  which,  in  the  ra- 
'"**        pidity  with  which  it  mowed  down  the 
human  race,  greatly  exceeded  any  thing  record- 
ed in  the  annals  either  of  war  or  pestilence. 
Even  the  Moscow  retreat,  or  the  siege  of  Seba's- 
topol,  occasioned  while  they  lasted  a  much  less 
destruction  of  mankind.     If  to  this  we  add  the 
astonishing  fact  of  an  emigration  having  taken 
place  from  the  country  to  the  extent  of  above 
2,000,000  souls  in  eight  years  after,  it  may 
safely  be  affirmed  that  the  calamity,  both  in 
present  magnitude  and  ultimate  importance,  is 
unparalleled  in  authentic  history.     It  demon- 
strates in  the  most  striking  manner  the  enor- 
mous extent  of  the  social  evils  under  which  Ire- 
land labored,  when  Providence  adopted  such 
awfnl  means  to  remedy  them,  and  strikingly 
illustrates  the  limited  extent  of  human  vision 
on  the  subject,  when  narrowed  by  party  ambi- 
tion.    AH  that  the  collected  wisdom  of  the  na- 
tion in  the  House  of  Commons  could  suggest 
daring  forty  years  had  been  to  admit  forty  land- 
less Catholics  into  Parliament,  give  eveiy  starv- 
ing peasant  with  £5  a  year  a  municipal  vote,  and 
take  £200,000  a  year  from  the  Church  to  devote 
it  to  the  purposes  of  secular  education.     But  if 
both  governors  and  governed  were  grievously  at 
fault  in  the  conduct  of  Irish  affairs  before  the 
visitation  of  Providence  fell  upon  them,  yet  it 
must  be  added,  to  their  honor,  that  both  nobly 
redeemed  their  errors  when  it  arrived.    Never 
did  Government  meet  a  great  national  calamity 
in  a  more  intrepid  and  generous  spirit ;  never 
did  the  distant  and  the  affluent  aid  them  more 
nobhr  in  their  efforts  to  mitigate  it;  never  did 
thelsufferers  bear  their  pains  with  more  patience 
and  magnanimitv,  or  evince  a  more  magnificent 
proof  of  domestic  affection,  than  in  the  efforts 
made  by  such  as  survived  to  extricate  their  rel- 
atives from  the  scene  of  woe.    If  the  former 
period,  whether  as  regards  the  rulers  or  their 
subjects,  makes  us  bludi,  the  present  makes  us 
proud  of  human  nature ;  and  in  this,  as  in  so 
many  other  pages  of  history,  we  may  discern 
the  intentions  of  Providence  in  what  appear  at 
first  sight  its  darkest  dispensations,  and  learn 
that  it  is  sometimes  well  for  nations  as  well  as 
individuals  to  be  in  affliction.     It  will  be  the 
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1643 £460,000 

1849 540,000 

1950 057,000 
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1853 £1,250,000 

1858 1,849,000 
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pleasing  duty  of  the  annalist  in  a  future  chapter 
to  show  that  the  virtues  elicited  during  this  fiery 
trial  were  not  without  their  reward  even  in  this 
world,  and  to  trace,  in  the  rapid  rise  of  Irish 
prosperity  in  subsequent  years,  the  direct  conse- 
quences of  the  sufferings  undergone  during  a 
period  when  the  country  seemed  crushed  to  the 
earth  in  affliction. 

Ireland  was  not  the  only  country  by  which 
the  potato  blight  was  experienced  .  5^, 
at  this  period.  Scotland  also  shared  l^otato  famine 
largely,  though  not  so  universally,  ^P.^*'®*^"?  •* 
in  The  same  Calamity.  Symptoms  *"'  P^'*^ 
of  the  disease  appeared  in  the  autumn  of  1846, 
but  not  so  generally  as  to  excite  any  serious 
alarm;  but  in  August,  1847,  they  became  so 
common  as  to  prove  that  nearly  the  entire  crop, 
especially  in  the  Highlands  and  Western  Islands, 
had  perished.  As  the  potato  furnished  food  for 
at  least  two-sevenths  of  the  entire  population  of 
the  country,  and  that  the  most  destitute  portion 
of  it,  this  afforded  the  most  serious  ground  for 
alarm,  the  more  especially  as,  from  the  simul- 
taneous occurrence  of  a  still  greater  calamity  in 
Ireland,  there  was  little  chance  of  any  effect- 
ive support  being  received  from  England.  But 
in  this  extremity  Scotland,  thougli  left  to  her 
own  resources,  was  true,  as  she  had  so  often 
been  in  former  periods  of  her  history,  to  her- 
self. She  did  not  demean  herself  by  supplica- 
tion, nor  humble  herself  by  lamentation.  She 
neither  asked  for  nor  received  succor  from  the 
Government  of  her  richer  and  more  powerful 
neighbor.  She  boldly  looked  the  calamity  in 
Uie  face,  and  herself  set  about  combating  it. 

Subscriptions  to  relieve  the  destitution  in  the 
Western  Highlands  were  immediate-  52. 
ly  set  on  foot  in  all  parts  of  the  coun-  Meanstokea 
try :  that  in  Glasgow  alone,  in  a  few  J"  8<»*!**».^ 
weeks, exceeded £30, 000.  Com  and  tocomMiit. 
meal  were  instantly  bought  up  and  dispatched 
by  sea  to  th^  afflicted  quarters ;  committees  were 
appointed  both  to  collect  subscriptions  in  the 
richer,  and  distribute  the  succors  in  the  famish- 
ing districts.  Fortunately  the  poor-law  ma- 
chinery, established  two  years  before  over  the 
whole  country,  afforded  the  means  both  of 
collecting  information  as  to  the  wants  of  the 
people  and  distributing  the  charity.  The  land- 
holders generally  acted  in  the  most  liberal  and 
patriotic  manner,  and  the  advances  made  under 
the  Drainage  Act  for  Great  Britain,  the  greater 
part  of  which  the  Scotch  had  the  sense  to  take 
up  for  themselves,  afforded  in  many  places  both 
the  means  of  employing  the  poor  in  the  mean 
time  and  permanently  improving  the  country. 
The  assessment  for  the  poor-rate  was  largely 
augmented,  in  proportion  to  the  necessities  of 
the  case  ;*  and  the  splendid  sum  of  £77,683  re- 
mitted by  the  British  Association,  being  one- 
sixth  of  the  sum  they  had  collected,  was  thank- 
fully received,  and  proved  of  essential  service. 
By  these  means,  aided  by  two  depots  for  the 
sue  of  com  established  by  Government  in  the 
Western  Islands,  the  crisis  was  surmounted,  and 
Ihat  without  any  external  aid  but  what  the 
Scotch  owed  to  the  generous  benevolence  of 

*  Pooa-RATi  1.BVIBD  nv  Sootulmd  nu>x  1840  to  1850. 
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their  soathern  fellow>counta7men.  Yet  was  the 
suffering  endured  intense  and  long-continued, 
for  the  potato,  crop  failed  to  a  certain  extent  for 
several  years  after,  and  it  led  to  a  very  general 
)  Niehollfl'fl  emigration  on  the  part  df  all  who 
Scotch  Poor-  could  get  away,  which  added  to 
JoTsS^i-  *^®  immense  flood  of  human  beings 
Sir  J.  '  *  which  in  those  years  flowed  across 
M^NeiiraBe-  the  Atlantic  to  the  land  of  promise 
port,  1851.      in  the  New  World.  * 

So  completely  did  the  all-engrossing  snbject 
of  t^  Irish  famine  absorb  £e  atten- 
Lord  G«orge  tion  Doth  of  the  Legislature  and  the 
~     '  public  during  this  disastrous  year, 

that  scarcely  any  other  subject  for  a 
long  period  occupied  the  attention 
of  Parliament.     The  debates  on  the 
subject,  however,  which  were  full,  earnest,  and 
full  of  patriotic  and  philanthropic  feeling,  have 
lost  much  of  their  interest  in  consequence  of  the 
publication  of  the  authentic  records  and  parlia- 
mentary tables,  of  which  an  abstract  has  now 
been  given.    One  project  advanced  on  the  sub- 
ject deserves  paiticular  attention,  both  from  Uie 
energy  and  tiUent  with  which  it  was  supported, 
and  the  immense  accumulation  of  facts  bearing 
on  the  state  of  Ireland  which  it  hrought  to  Hght. 
LoBD  George  Bentinck  had  meditated  deeply 
on  the  condition  of  Ireland,  and  the  means  of 
affording  it  relief;  and  it  appeared  to  him  that 
these  means  were  to  be  found  in  the  extension 
to  that  country  of  the  causes  which  had  relieved 
Great  Britain  in  1841  and  1842.     England  was 
then  in  nearly  aa  deplorable  a  state  as  Ireland 
was  at  this  time.    Fifteen  hundred  thousand 
persons  were  then  maintained  by  the  poor-rates, 
of  whom  483,000  were  able-bodied  laborers. 
What,  then,  absorbed  this  immense  mass  of 
starymg  proktcdres,  and  induced  in  its  stead  the 
vast  demand  for  labor  and  general  prosperity  of 
1845  and  1846?     It  was  ridiculous  to  ascribe 
this  to  the  tariff  and  reduction  of  import  duties. 
So  great  a  change  could  never  have  been  pro- 
duced by  lowering  the  price  of  bread  a  penny, 
and  that  of  meat  three-halfpence  a  pound,  or 
cotton  five-sixteenths  of  a  penny.    It  was  some- 
thing affecting  the  demand  for  lahor^  not  the 
price  of  commodities,  which  must  have  caused 
the  change,  and  what  this  something  was  could 
admit  of  no  doubt.    It  was  railway  enterprise 
which  effected  the  prodigy:    it  was  the  ex- 
penditure of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  millions  on 
the  wages  of  labor  annually,  for  a  course  of 
years,  which  at  once  absorbed  the  unemployed 
poor,  raised  the  remuneration  they  received, 
and,  by  adding  immensely  to  their  means  of 
consumption,  caused  that  general  rise  c&  prices 
which  difibsed  general  gladness  and  cheerful- 
ness among  all  who  dealt  in  them.    It  was  by 
the  extension  of  a  similar  system  to  Ireland  that 
the  general  distress  was  to  be  mitigated,  and 
labor  employed  in  a  permanently  useful  and 
9  Disneii    durable  form.    But  the  poverty  of 
Life  of  Ben-  the  country  precluded  the  possibility 
iSj*'  ^    ^^  this,  except  by  the  aid  of  Govern-  < 
^-  ment.* 

Impressed  with  these  ideas,  Lord  George  was 
54.        engaged  during  the  whole  autumn  of 
HianQiray  1846,  with  the  characteristio  energy 
Bcbeme.       ^f  |jjg  character,  in  collecting  inform- 
ation on, the  subject,  and  obtaining  from  prac- 


tice men  the  knowledge  requisite  to  pnt  his 
project  in  an  intelligible  and  practical  form; 
and  on  the  4th  February.  1848,  he  introduoed  it 
in  an  elaborate  speech  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. **It  is  not  my  intention,"  said  he,  *^to 
make  a  long  preface  on  the  state  of  Irc^land. 
SufSce  it  to  say,  there  are  600,000  able-bodied 
men  in  that  country  living  upon  the  funds  of  the 
State,  commanded  by  a  staff  of  11,587  persons, 
and  all  employed  upon  works  which  have  been 
variously  described  as  *  worse  than  idleness ;'  by 
the  yeomanry  of  Ulster  as  'public  follies;'  by 
the  inspector-general  of  these  worits  himself  as 
'  answering  no  other  purpose  but  that  of  ob- 
structing the  public  conveyauces.'  How  long  is 
this  to  continue?  Is  the  inunense  array  now 
living  at  the  expense  of  the  State  to  be  perma- 
nently employed  in  works  of  no  earthly  utility  ? 
The  first  requisite  of  labor  is  to  be  productive ; 
and  the  relief  afforded  bv  the  employment,  even 
on  the  greatest  scale,  or  the  laboriifg  poor,  will 
be  evanescent  if  it  is  not  realized  in  some  works 
which  may  add  to  the  funds  for  its  future  main- 
tenance. 

'*  Doubtless  a  great  calamity  is  hanging  over 
Ireland;  but  we  who,  in  former  times 
far  less  rich  than  tiie  present,  have  conSued. 
seen  £103,000,000,  on  an  average*  of 
three  years,  annually  spent  by  the  State,  are 
not  to  be  cast  down  by  a  loss  of  agricultural 
produce  which  may  be  estimated  at  £10,000,000. 
On  the  contrary,  I  trust  that  good  will  come  out 
of  evil,  and  that,  instead  of  lying  down  and  weep- 
ing over  our  misfortune,  like  children  lost  in  a 
wood,  we  shall  have  the  spirit  to  look  our  difficult 
ties  fairly  in  the  face,  and  be  resolved  to  exercise 
a  firm  determination  to  overcome  them.    I  can 
not  forget  that,  in  very  recent  times,  England, 
though  burdened,  conjointly  with  Ireland,  with 
two  millions  of  Irish  poor,  did  support  from  her 
parish  rates  1,427,000  poor,  of  whom  490,000 
were  able-bodied  laborers,  who  were  sustained 
bv  the  parish.    If  we  look  at  Great  Britain  as 
she  was  in  1841  and  1842,  we  shall  both  be  filled 
with  hope  as  to  the  future  of  Ireland,  and  di^ 
cem  the  means  by  which,  under  Providence,  its 
amelioration  is  to  be  brought  about.    What  has 
brought  England  out  of  that  woeful  state  of  de- 
pression into  its  present  state  of  affluence  and 
prosperity?    It  is  not  the  reduction  of  five-six- 
teenths of  a  penny  on  the  duly  on  cotton — ^it  is 
not  the  admission  of  27,000  head  of  hpmed  <fat- 
tle  free  of  duty,  or  of  timber  at  a  reduced  rate, 
which  has  done  this;  it  is  railway  enterprise 
which  has  effected  the  prodigy.    It  is  the  em- 
ployment, for  a  course  of  years,  of  13,000,000  on 
home  railways;  it  is  the  emplovment  of  200,000 
laborers,  at  22«.  a  week,  who  have  been  called 
from  the  parish  and  the  work-honse  to  execute 
them,  which  has  done  the  thing,  and  occasioned 
that  rise  in  the  price  of  commodities  of  all  sorts 
which  is  the  surest  sign  of  general  prosperity, 
and  that  increased  consumption  of  articles  of 
comfort,  which  is  so  agreeable  to  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer. 

*'  So  far  back  as  1836,  the  roval  commission^ 
of  which  Lord  Devon  was  the  head, 
charged  with  inquiry  into  the  condi-  oonSnued. 
tion  of  Ireland,  reported  that  a  sys- 
tem of  railwavs  should  be  carried  out  in  the 
country,  and  ttat  it  should  be  done  at  the  pub- 
lic expense.    This  has  so  far  been  acted  upon. 
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that  within  the  last  few  yean  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment have  been  passed  for  1582  miles  of  rail- 
road ;  bat  of  these,  from  want  of  capital  in  the 
conn^,  or  of  enterprise,  only  123  miles  have 
been  completed.  In  England,  during  the  same 
time,  2600  miles  of  railway  have  been  completed, 
and  4000  more  are  in  course  of  being  so.  The 
popolation  of  Ireland  is  not  much  inferior  to 
that  of  £ngland,  and  the  most  experienced  per- 
sons consider  population  as  the  finst  element  in 
railway  success.  Let  Grovemment,  then,  come 
forward  at  once,  and  boldly,  to  aid  railway  enter- 
prise in  Ireland,  and  we  may  oonfidentlv  hope 
ere  long  to  see  the  same  resnirection  of  Ireland 
which  we  have  recently  witnessed  with  so  much 
success  in  Great  Britain. 
'^  The  plan  I  propose  is  this :  Let  Government 

engage,  for  every  >C100  provided  by  a^ 
CoaUnoed.  ""1^*7  company,  to  give  £200  from 

the  public  funds,  at  the  same  rate  of 
interest  at  which  they  themselves  borrow  it, 
which  at  present  may  be  taken  at  3^  per  cent. 
Thero  is  not  a  railway  in  Ireland  which  would 
not  produce  at  least  £7  for  every  £200  advanced 
by  Government,  so  that  the  security  will  be  am- 
ple, and  the  State  wUl  not  lose  a  shilling  by  the 
adventure.  Such  a  system  would  pnt  an  im- 
mense mass  of  laborers  in  motion  in  every  part 
of  the  country,  and  would,  at  the  same  time,  set 
free  the  capital  of  the  shareholders,  so  as  to  en- 
able them  to  devote  it  to  the  improvement  of 
their  estates.  Such  would,  to  a  certainty,  be 
the  improvement  of  the  land  adjoining  these 
railways,  that  it  might  be  calculated  upon  add- 
ing £2^000,000  in  twenty-five  years  to  the 
vtdne  of  land  in  Ireland,  besides  giving  bread 
for  four  years  to  500,000  laborers,  which  would 
go  fin  toward  surmounting  the  evil  effects  of 
the  famine.  The  sum  proposed  to  be  advanced 
by  Government  is  £16,000,000,  in  addition  to 
£$,000,000  provided  by  Irish  capitalists;  and 
the  lines  constructed,  1500  miles.  We  have  the 
authority  of  a  most  competent  observer,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Deanston,  for  the  assertion,  that  the 
improvement  on  the  land,  for  a  mile  on  each 
side  of  the  railways  thus  constructed,  would  be 
so  greAt  that  it  would  ere  long  pay  the  whole 
cost  of  construction.  The  loan  is  to  be  repaid 
in  thirty  years  by  installments ;  the  first  payment 
commencing  seven  years  after  a  certificate  has 
been  given  of  the  completion  of  the  railway. 
Indirectly,  Government  will  be  benefited; 

and  that,  too,  to  the  full  amount  of  the 

Coadoded.  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  loans  expended  by  such 
an  outlay.  On  comparing  the  amount 
paid  to  Excise  overhead  by  the  Scotch-  above  the 
Irish,  we  find  it  is  £1  6s,  2d.,  or,  deducting 
soap  and  brick  duties,  not  paid  in  Ireland,  16«. 
3idL  Now  if,  by  means  of  this  expenditure  of 
£16,000,000,  we  have  500,000  laborers  employ- 
ed at  good  wages,  such  as  are  earned  in  En- 
gland, it  18  not  unreasonable  to  presume  that 
their  expenditure  on  excisable  articles  will  come 
op  to  the  Scotch.  This  would  give  £447,448 
additional  revenue  from  the  Excise  alone  to  the 
Government.  Then  in  the  Customs,  there  is 
a  dififeience  oils.  Ad.  a  head  between  Sootland 
and  Ireland ;  and  this  would  represent  a  sum 
oC  £202,000.  Thus  between  the  two  there  will 
be  an  addition  to  the  revenue  of  £649,000,  or 
3i  per  cent.,  on  £18,000,000.  It  is  a  gross 
calumny  to  say  that  Irish  loans  are  never  re- 
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paid;  many  instances  exist  to  the  contrary :  the 
Devon  commission  has  reported  the  reverse. 
If  by  this  measure  I  can  fill  the  bellies  of  the 
Irish  people  with  good  beef  and  mutton,  and 
their  cottages  with  fine  wheat  and  sound  beer, 
and  their  pockets  with  English  gold  to  purchase 
the  blankets  of  Wiltshire,  the  fustians  of  Man- 
chester, and  the  cotton  prints  of  Stockport,  I» 
though  a  Saxon,  will  answer  with  my  ^p^  j^^^ 
head  for  their  loyaltv,  and  will  lead  izxxiz.  774^ 
through  their  warm  hearts  and  sym-  808;  Ann. 
pathies,  not  to  sever,  but  to  cement,  ]^^^^^» 
the  Union  oflreland  and  England."'  ^^ 

So  obviously  well-founded  were  the  allega- 
tions, and  so  reasonable  the  proposals  ^9, 
in  this  very  remarkable  speech,  and  itiBop- 
so  entirely  did  it  coincide  with  and  {f^.^J^^ 
work  out  the  manly  and  patriotic  ef-  '***"■""• 
forts  of  the  Government  to  combat  the  great 
prevailing  calamity,  that  if  it  had  been  brought 
forward  at  an  earlier  period,  and  before  the 
plans  of  Ministers  had  been  matured,  it  is  prob- 
able that  it  would  have  been  readily  embraced 
by  the  Administration.  As  it  was,  they  did  not 
oppose  the  leave  given  to  bring  in  the  bill,  and 
it  was  for  some  time  hoped  that  the  Cabinet 
would  adopt  the  measure.  But,  unfortunately, 
before  it  came  the  length  of  a  second  reading, 
commercial  embarrassments  had  so  much  in- 
creased in  Great  Britain,  owing  to  the  immense 
import  of  grain,  that  Government,  not  unnatn- 
rally,  shrunk  from  the  responsibility  of  going  into 
the  money  market,  and  still  farther  increasing 
the  pressure,  by  borrowing  £16,000,000,  in  any 
form,  to  set  the  undertaking  on  foot.  Perhaps, 
too,  there  was  a  less  excusable  jealousy  on  the 
part  of  Ministers  to  substitute  for  their  own  plan 
for  Irish  relief  that  propounded  by  the  Protec- 
tionist chief.  The  result  was,  that  without  op- 
posing Lord  George  Bentinck's  bill  ,  ^  . 
on  its  first  introduction,  they  muster-  Ben^dc,* 
ed  all  their  forces  to  throw  it  out  on  889, 891; 
the  second  reading ;  and  on  this  occa-  ^^  J^ 
sion  Sir  B.  Peel  lent  them  his  aid  in  J^^>  ^^ 
a  very  powerful  speech.' 

*'The  state  of  the  country,"  said  the  Bight 
Honorable  Baronet,  '*  is  this :  Last  ^ 
year  there  was  a  balance  of  receipts  sir  h  Peel's 
in  exchequer  over  expenditure  of  ipeeeh 
£2,800,000.  It  is  impossible  to  ex-  ^^^"^ 
pect  for  the  present  financial  year,  ^ 
or  the  next,  a  more  favorable  state ;  and  if  the 
necessary  and  agreed-to  expenditure  for  the  re- 
lief of  Irish  suffering  is  tiucen  into  considera- 
tion, which  will  probably  amount  to£10,000,000 
sterling,  we  shall  at  the  very  least,  by  the  end 
of  next  year,  be  landed  in  a  deficit  of  £6,000,000 
or  £7,000,000.  Is  this  a  time  when  it  would 
be  either  prudent  or  expedient  to  go  into  the 
market  for  an  additional  sum  of  £16,000,000, 
which  must  either  be  contracted  for  in  a  direct 
way  or  in  a  fresh  issue  of  exchequer  bills  to  that 
amount?  It  is  a  mere  delusion  to  say  you  can 
pledge  the  credit  of  Government  to  commercial 
undertakings  without  subjecting  the  country  to 
any  risk  whatever.  How  is  t^e  money  to  be 
raised  without  entailing  a  burden  for  its  interest 
upon  the  country?  It  is  very  easy  to  say  the 
sum  expended  will  enrich  the  country  to  as  large 
an  extent  as  itself.  Very  possibly  it  may,  but 
will  that  relieve  Government  of  the  burden  of 
£600,000  a  year  required  for  the  interest  of  the 
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exchequer  bills  on  loan  hj  which  it  is  provided  ? 
Will  such  a  proceeding  not  tend  to  injure  pub- 
lic credit,  and  cripple  the  finances  of  the  State, 
if  required  by  unforeseen  exigencies  to  be  ap- 
plied to  other  purposes?  The  credit  of  the 
State  is  one  of  the  elements  of  our  national 
strength,  and  you  can  not  impledge  it  to  com- 
mercial speculations  without  foregoing  its  appli- 
cation in  some  other  direction,  which  may  be 
still  more  indispensable,  and  it  is  in  fact  the 
same  thing  as  applying  the  sums  raised  by  di- 
rect taxation  in  the  same  way. 

'*It  is  said  that  the  expenditure  of  this  mon- 
ey will  increase  the  value  of  land  in 

ContiDued.  ^^^^^^^  to  as  great  an  amount  as  the 
sum  expended.  Twenty-three  mill- 
ions is  to  accrue  to  the  Irish  landlords  in  conse- 
quence of  railway  enterprise!  Then  why  do 
they  not  themselves  attempt  it?  Lord  Granby 
tells  us  the  fishermen  of  Chaddagh  will  be  able 
to  fish  up  £4000  a  night  if  the  railroads  are 
made !  Are  not  these  precisely  the  commercial 
considerations  which  should  induce  the  Irish 
themselves  to  enter  into  them?.  But  it  is  said 
they  have  no  money;  but  is  there  not  that 
whence,  when  it  really  exists,  money  is  so 
easily  raised  in  this  country,  the  prospect  of 
gain?  If  land  is  difficult  to  be  got  by  the 
railway  companies,  by  all  means  simplify  the 
acquisition  of  it  in  the  country  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  but  do  not  on  account  of  any  such  tech- 
nical difficulty  involve  Great  Britain  in  a  serious 
financial  embarrassment,  the  consequences  of 
which,  in  the  present  state  of  the  country,  no 
man  living  can  foresee. 

"The  proposed  grant  to  Irish  railways  is 
worse  than  useless ;  it  would  be  per- 
Condaded.  '"^ious.  If  the  Government  are  to 
hold  the  doctrine  that  Ireland  is  dif- 
fcrenf  from  other  countries,  that  it  is  not  fit  to 
be  intrusted  with  its  own  concerns,  and  that  the 
Administration  must  do  every  thing  for  it,  rely 
upon  it,  its  industrial  inactivity  and  religious 
animosities  will  continue,  and  the  very  springs 
of  improvement  in  the  country  will  be  dried  up. 
She  must  be  left  to  her  own  energies  if  she  is 
ever  to  be  righted.  *  Aidez-toi  et  le  ciel  t'aide- 
ra,*  applies  to  her  as  well  as  to  all  other  coun- 
tries. I  firmly  believe  that  if  you  do  not  over- 
power Irish  commercial  enterprise  by  English 
Government  interference,  that  effect  will  take 
place.  Hitherto  grants  of  public  money  to  Ire- 
land, given  with  no  tmsparing  hand  by  this 
countiy,  have  led  only  to  endless  jobbing,  prof- 
ligate expenditure,  and  an  entire  failure  of  the 
ends  for  which  they  were  given.  It  is  by  the 
salutary  Interference  of  private  and  local  inter- 
est in  the  administration  of  the  money  to  be  ex- 
pended that  this  inherent  propensity  can  alone 
be  checked.  I  call  on  the  Irish  landlords  to  put 
their  own  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  and  by  their 
own  energy  and  self-reliance  to  work  out  the 
improvement  of  their  own  country.  If  they  will 
do  this — if,  forgetting  religious  and  political  dif- 
ferences, they  will  seek  in  good  faith  the  miti- 
gation of  the  calamity  under  which  their  coun- 
try is  laboring — if  they  will  do  this,  my  firm 
conviction  is  that  thev  will  do  more  to  pro- 
1  Pari.  Deb.  ^ote  the  interests  of  their  native 
xe.  (io,'s6;  land  than  if,  resigning  themselves 
^jyj-  *Sf*f'  to  sloth,  idleness,  and  despair, '  they 
iS4T,e&,(J7.   pj^^  ^  ^jj^-j.  confidence  in  Gov- 


emment  grants,  and  all  their  hope  in  Govern- 
ment patronage." 

This  speech,  which  was  loudly  cheered  by  the 
House,  and  was  too  agreeable  to  a  ^ 
Ministry  which  already  foresaw  a  DiriidoDoa 
very  serious  financial  embarrassment  the  subject, 
approaching  at  no  distant  period,  not  *°**  wflec- 
to  be  implicitly  adopted  by  them,  ****"■  "*"  **• 
proved  decisive  against  the  proposal  of  Liord 
George  Bentinck,  which  was  thrown  out  on  the 
second  reading  by  a  majority  of  204,  the  num- 
bers being  822  to  118.  The  English  Protec- 
tionists alone  supported  it ;  not  only  the  whole 
Whigs,  Peelites,  and  Liberals,  but  the  whole 
Irish  Catholic  members^  including  young  O'Con- 
nell,  Mr.  Sheil,  O'Connor  Don,  and 
Mr.  Smith  0*Brien,  voted  against  it! '  ^/J^*  ^^• 
Tet  it  is  now  evident  that  the  major-  * 

ity  composed  of  this  strange  coalition  was  decid- 
edly in  the  wrong,  and  that  the  proposal  was 
the  one  best  calculated  to  combine  present  re- 
lief with  ultimate  benefit  to  Ireland.  The  ar- 
guments urged  on  the  other  side  by  Sir  R.  Peel, 
and  so  loudly  cheered  by  the  majority  of  Liber- 
als and  Irish  Catholics,  were  so  obviously  so- 
phistical, that  it  is  impossible  not  to  suspect  that 
so  powerful  a  mind  as  his  was  inflamed  rather  by 
a  feeling  of  political  animosity  against  the  mov- 
er than  influenced  .by  the  real  merits  of  the 
question  at  issue  in  bringing  them  forward. 
The  considerations  he  adduced  were  perfectly 
well-founded  in  the  abstract,  but  they  were  whol- 
ly inapplicable  to  the  question  at  issue.  It  was 
no  doubt  true  that  in  the  general  case  it  is  in- 
expedient to  engage  Government  in  mercantile 
speculations ;  but  what  application  has  that  rule 
to  a  case  when  a  country  is  threatened  with  a 
calamity  far  worse  than  any  foreign  war,  and  is 
utterly  destitute,  without  Government  support, 
of  the  means  of  averting  it  ?  It  was  mere  mock- 
ery to  call  on  the  Irish  landlords  to  put  their 
shoulder  to  the  wheel,  when  it  was  well  known 
that  nine  millions  out  of  the  thirteen  millions 
which  constituted  their  rental  were  absorbed 
by  the  interest  of  mortgages,  and  that  more  than 
half  of  what  remained  would  be  drawn  oflf  in 
poor-rates,  even  supposing,  what  could  not  be 
expected,  that  it  was,  amidst  the  general  failure 
of  the  potato  crop,  all  collected.  It  was  mere 
exaggeration  to  represent  Lord  George.  Ben- 
tinck's  bill  as  adding  sixteen  millions  to  the  sum 
already  proposed  to  be  borrowed  for  Ireland, 
when  he  knew  that  eight  millions  of  it  was  al- 
ready agreed  to,  and  that  the  only  question  was, 
whedier  it  would  not  be  more  expedient  to  ex- 
tend the  sQm  to  sixteen  millions,  and  there- 
by render  it  all  productive,  than  retain  it  at 
eight,  and  thereby  keep  it  all  in  an  unproduct- 
ive form.  These  considerations  are  so  obvious 
that  they  could  never  have  escaped  so  acute  a 
mind  as  Sir  R.  Peel's,  though,  like  a  skilled  de- 
bater, he  carefully  kept  them  out  of  view ;  and 
they  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  his  opposition 
to  this  well-conceived  project  was  founded  on 
personal  hostility,  and  intended  as  a  requital 
for  his  own  ejectment  from  office  by  the  noble 
mover,  by  throwing  out  an  equally  well-founded 
bill,  on  which  he  had  staked  the  existence  of  hb 
administration.  And  thus  within  ayear  were  two 
bills,  alike  salutary  in  their  operation,  and  called 
for  by  the  circumstances  of  Ireland,  sacrificed 
to  the  rivalry  of  parties  in  the  British  Senate !- 
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It  18  observed  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  in  his  verj  in- 
ter&itini?  Life  of  Lord  George  Ben- 
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CbtfMterof  tinck,  that  the  common  saying,  that 
Lord  George  when  great  men  arise  they  have  a 
Bentinck.       miggion  to  accomplish,  and  do  not 
disappear  till  ii  is  folfilled,  is  not  always  true. 
After  aU  his  deep  study,  and  his  daring  action, 
Hampden  died  on  an  obscure  field  before  ihe 
commencement  of  the  mighty  struggle  which  he 
seemed  born  to  direct.     In  the  great  contention 
between  the  patriotic  and  the  cosmopolitan  prin- 
ciple, which  had  hardly  begun,  and  on  the  issue 
of  which  the  fate  of  these  Islands,  as  a  power- 
ful community,  depends,  Lord  George  Bentinck 
appeared  to  be  proidnced  to  represent  the  tradi- 
tionary influences  of  our  country  in  their  most 
captiyatiog  form.    Bom  a  natural  leader  of  the 
people,  he  was  equal  to  the  post.    Free  from 
prejudices,  his  large  mind  sympathized  with  all 
classes  of  the  realm.   His  courage  and  constan<nr 
were  never  surpassed  by  man.    He  valued  life 
only  as  a  means  of  fulfilling  duty,  and  truly  may 
it  be  said  of  him  that  he  feared  nothing  but  Grod. 
Upon  calmly  reviewing  the  course  of  his  unfor- 
tunately too  brief  career,  history  must  ratify  this 
warm  enlogium  pronounced  by  an  attached 
firiend.     His  mind  is  not  only  intereBting  as  an 
extraordinary  example  of  the  success  of  energy 
and  perseverance  in  overcoming  great  natural 
disadvantages,  but  as  the  finest  type  of  a  char- 
acter which  has  now  become  purely  historical, 
I  Liite  of    from  society  having  changed  so  much, 
Bentinek,  at  least  in  these  Islands,  that  its  repro- 
683,584     duction  has  become  impossible.^ 
Bom  of  the  ducal  house  of  Portland,  he  in- 
^        herited  from  his  long  line  of  ancestors 
His&mi]y,  the  genuine  Whig  principles  by  which 
ud  early    they  have  always  been  distinguished, 
ustory:       E^iy  in  lifo  he  was  for  three  years 
private  secretary  to   Mr.  Canning,  who  was 
married  to  a  sister  of  the  Duchess  of  Portland, 
and  under  his  tuition  he  combined  with  the  old 
principles  of  his  family  the  wide  philanthropic 
views  so  eloquentlv  supported  by  that  brilliant 
parliamentary  leaaer.    He  was  accordingly  a 
warm  supporter  of  civil  and  religious  li^rty, 
desired  not  only  emancipation,  but  even  state 
establishment,  for  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Ire- 
land, and  he  advocated  the  Reform  Bill  from 
having  shared,  as  so  many  other  of  the  Whig 
leaders  did,  the  strange  delusion  that  it  was  an 
aristocratic  and  conservative  measure,  which 
would  prove  protective  to  the  great  producing 
interests  of  the  State.    But  no  sooner  did  the 
reverse  appear,  and  it  became  evident  that  Sir 
R.  Feel,  at  the  head  of  the  commercial  and  ur- 
ban interests  of  the  empire,  was  about  to  make 
war  on  the  agricultural  and  productive,  than  he 
went  over  with  Lord  Stanley  to  the  other  side, 
and  became  the  determined  opponent  of  the  new 
free-trade  policy  now  adopted  by  the  Gk>vera- 
ment.     This  at  once  made  a  change  in  his  posi- 
tion in  Parliament.    Though  he  had  sat  through 
eighteen  years  as  the  representative  of  King's 
Lynn,  yet  he  had  never  taken  an  active  part  in 
the  debates,  and  was  almost  entirely  engrossed 
by  sporting  pursuits,  of  which  he  was  passion- 
ately fond.    But  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  Con- 
servatiTe  party  by  Sir  R.  PeePs  proposal  to  re- 
peal the  Corn-Laws,  he  was  in  a  manner  forced 
to  the  front  by  the  desertion  of  its  natural  lead- 
;  and  hispolitical  friends,  to  whom  his  great 
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abilities  and  indefatigable  energr  were  well 
known,  ere  long  gladly  conceded  tohim,  or  rath- 
er compelled  him  to  accept,  the  honorable  position 
of  leader.  In  the  strife  on  the  breach,  or  when 
the  vessel  is  drifting  on  the  breakers,  the  most 
capable  seldom  fails  to  find  himself  at  the  head. 

It  was  the  vigor  and  energy  of  his  mind, 
joined  to  the  fearless  determination  e& 
of  his  character,  his  quiet  perception  His  mental 
and  prompt  decision,  which  procured  q«»utiw. 
for  him  this  honorable  distinction.  He  was, 
comparatively  speaking,  inexperienced  in  de- 
bate, was  little  skilled  in  oratorr,  and  was  by 
no  means  gifted  by  nature  with  the  plwsical 
qualities  which  are  generally  so  powerful  in 
ruling  popuUr  assemblies.  His  person  was  tall, 
his  figure  mie,  and  his  air  commanding;  but 
his  voice  was  shrill  and  feeble,  and  when  he  be- 
gan to  speak  he  generally  labored  under  what 
was  to  his  auditors  a  painful  hesitation  in  ex- 
pression. But  these  impediments,  which  would 
hare  been  fatal  to  an  ordinary  speaker,  were  in 
his  case,  as  they  had  been  in  that  of  M.  de 
Yill^le,  compensated,  and  more  than  compen- 
sated, by  the  vigor  of  his  understanding,  the 
tenacity  of  his  memory,  the  intrepidity  of  his 
character,  and  the  indomitable  energy  of  his 
will.  Fearless  of  the  consequences,  he  threw 
himself  into  the  breach,  when  so  many  others 
more  practiced  than  himself  held  back,  or  re- 
tired in  despair,  and,  supported  by  a  sincere 
love  of  his  country,  and  an  entire  devotion  to  its 
cause,  renewed  the  conflict,  when  to  all  appear- 
ance it  was  hopeless,  and  soon  acquired  the  lead 
of  the  Opposition,  from  the  universal  feeling 
that  he  deserved  it 

The  great  thing  which  so  qtucklv  gave  him, 
though  a  young  man,  such  an  ascend-  ^ 
ency  among  the  veterans  on  both  what  gave 
sides  by  whom  he  was  snirounded  or  him  this 
opposed,  was  that  his  mental  quali-  ^^^^ 
ties  precisely  suited  the  wants  at  that  ^^^*°^3^* 
period  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  was  a 
great  statistician,  and  devoted  the  energies  of 
his  mind  and  his  immense  powers  of  research 
to  deducing  from  the  facts  which  he  had  collect- 
ed the  condusions  most  serviceable  to  the  indus- 
trial interests  of  his  countr3rmen.  He  was  there- 
fore an  invaluable  advocate  for  the  agricultural^ 
West  India,  and  shipping  interests,  which  were 
threatened  with  invasion  during  the  brief  period 
of  his  active  Parliamentary  career.  The  paina 
which  he  took,  and  the  labor  which  he  under- 
went, in  collecting  and  digesting  from  private 
sources  information  which  he  produced  in  his 
speeches,  were  almost  inconceivable,  and  be- 
yond all  doubt  brought  him  prematurely  to  the 
grave.  He  had  one  admirable  quality,  which  is 
by  no  means  universal  among  speakers  and 
writers  on  statistical  subjects :  he  was  not  only 
scmmdously  correct  in  his  facts,  bnt  still  more 
cannons  not  to  overstate  hie  caee^  and  even  ready 
to  mention  on  his  own  side  all  the  considerations 
which  went  to  diminish  the  weight  or  lessen  the 
amount  of  the  figures  which  he  brought  promi- 
nently forward.  Thus  he  not  only  aoqnired  a 
character  for  accuracy,  and  came  to  be  referred 
to  as  an  authority  on  matters  of  detail,  but  he 
deprived  his  opponents  of  the  advantage,  often 
so  considerable  in  debate,  ef  pointing  out  an  un- 
intended exaggeration,  or  an  unobserved  oppo* 
site  eonsideration. 
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His  priTate  character  and  tnm  of  mind  had 
0^  procured  for  him  the  warm  friend- 
Hii  private  ship  and  almost  romantic  admira- 
eharoeter  tion  of  a  large  circle  of  private  friends, 
and  habiti.  composed  of  the  first  yonng  men  in 
the  coantry.  On  the  tnrf,  to  which  in  earlj  life 
he  was  so  much  devoted,  he  was  regarded  as 
the  model  of  honor,  insomuch  that  many  of  the 
most  delicate  disputes  between  sporting  charac- 
ters were  referred  to  his  decision.  In  private 
life  he  was  simplicity  itself;  he  had  the  unas- 
suming modesty  which,  when  accompanied  by 
great  talents,  is  the  invariable  mark  of  a  mag- 
nanimous mind.  Utterly  devoid  of  vanity,  he 
was,  as  such  men  generally  are,  naturally  proud ; 
he  could  not  stoop  to  conquer ;  and  sometimes, 
by  the  unbending  character  of  his  mind,  was 
obliged  to  forego  advantages  tha^  might  other- 
wise have  been  within  his  reach.  His  counte- 
nance was  a  model  of  manly  beauty — ^his  face 
oval,  the  forehead  high,  the  nose  aquiline  and 
delicately  moulded,  the  upper  lip  short,  the  eye 
keen  and  flashing.  He  sold  his  magnificent 
stud  of  racers,  one  of  which  soon  after  won  the 
Derby,  when  he  felt  himself  called  on  to  engage 
in  the  greater  race  of  political  life,  in  defense 
of  what  he  regarded  as  the  best  interests  of  the 
nation.  Kind  and  affectionate  in  all  the  rela- 
tions of  domestic  life,  and  indifferent  to  the  or- 
dinary excitements  of  society,  he  was  absorbed 
in  his  last  years  entirely  in  the  great  contests 
going  on  in  Parliament  Like  Mr.  Pitt,  he 
1  D{gri^ei{  was  married  to  his  country,  and,  like 
LifeofBen-  him,  he  fell  a  victim,  whUe  still  in 
tinek,  88,  the  vigor  of  manhood,  to  his  un- 
**»  ^-  ceasing  devotion  to  its  cause.  ^ 

The  Budget  of  1847,  brought  forward  on  the 
QQ,  22d  February,  and  based  on  the 
The  Budget  experience  of  the  current  financial 
p  IfS;  year,  which  was  to  expire  on  the  5th 
Feb.  as.  April  next,  was  much  more  favora- 
ble than  might  have  been  anticipated,  and  was 
remarkable  chiefly  for  the  utter  insensibility  to 
the  approaching  danger  by  which  it  was  distin- 
guished. **The  current  quarter,  the  first  of 
1847,*'  said  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
on  Feb.  22,  *' exceeds  tfie  corresponding  quar- 
ter of  last  year  by  £500,000,  and  although  cir- 
cumstances obvious  to  the  most  unreflecting 
mind  lead  to  the  condnsion  that  we  have  ar- 
rived at  the  period  when  our  onward  progress 
may  be  checked,  as  it  had  been  in  the  years 
1825  and  1886,  yet  nothing  warrants  the  beUef 
that  it  will  be  attended  with  any  thing  like  the  rev- 
ohaion  which  occurred  <m  these  occasions.  The 
experience  of  the  past  has  not  been  lost  upon 
us,  and  trade  is  conducted  now  on  sound,  not 
on  speculative  principles.  YlTe  have  now  truer 
notions  of  currency,  and,  instead  of  purchasing 
Mississippi  stodi  and  Pennsylvania  bonds,  have 
been  investing  our  capital  in  works  of  great  im- 
portance at  home.  I  am  therefore  confident 
that  no  sudi  results  as  had  occurred  formerly 
will  follow  any  temporary  check  on  onr  onward 
progress.  Bullion,  indeed,  has  been  exported 
for  the  purchase  of  food,  and  that  in  its  turn  has 
produced  a  temporary  pressure  on  the  money 
market,  which  has  checked  enterprise.  The 
demand  for  bullion,  however,  has  not  been  very 
formidable,  for  there  is  only  £1,200,000  less 
gold  now  in  the  Bank  than  there  was  on  Uie 
18th  February  last  year.    I  therefore  conclude 


that  we  have  paid  for  the  com  in  manufactured 
goods ;  a  circunlstanoe  on  which  I  congratulate 
the  country,  as  well  as  on  the  better  position 
which  the  Bank  of  France  has  lately  assumed— 
an  event  which  must  always  be  of  importance 
to  this  country.  On  the  6th  January  there  was 
a  balance  in  the  Treasury  of  £9,000,000,  and, 
in  consequence,  for  the  first  time  in  the  memory 
of  the  oldest  fiiuincier,  it  has  been  unnecessa- 
ry to  have  recourse  to  deficiency  bills,  i  p„^  d^^ 
and  the  quarterly  balance  in  the  Ex-  xc  817,318; 
chequer  has  been  sufficient  to  pay  the  ^""*  ^eg. 
dividends."'  1847,87,68. 

The  income  of  the  financial  year  1847-48  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  took  at 
£52,065,000,  and  the  expenditure  at  itsdcudk. 
£51,576,000,  exhibiting  a  probable 
surplus  of  £500,000.*  In  this  statement, .how- 
ever, no  mention  was  made  of  the  adrances  to 
Ireland,  which  required  to  be  provided  in  the 
year,  and  which  were  of  the  most  formidable 
amount.  The  sum  hitherto  advanced  for  Irish 
work  was  £2,000,000;  and  a  farther  advance 
of  £8,000,000  would,  to  all  appearance,  be  re- 
quired. No  taxation,  bo  increase  of  the  prop- 
erty-tax, could  provide  so  large  a  sum,  and 
therefore  it  was  indispensable  to  go  into  the 
money  market ;  and  it  was  deemed  advisable  to 
supply  the  deficiency  at  once  in  the  form  of  a 
loan  rather  than  disturb  the  Bank  by  requirinj; 
farther  advances  from  its  coflrers.  The  Inr^e 
balance  in  the  Exchequer  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  would  be  all  drained  away  by  the  ad- 
vances to  Ireland,  and  to  England  and  Scot- 
land, under  the  Drainage  Acts,  which  were  be- 
ginning to  tell  seriously.  Nothing  remained, 
therefore,  but  a  loan,  and  it  was  at  once  agreed 
to.  The  terms  on  which  it  was  contracted  were, 
considering  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  more 
favorable  than  could  have  been  expected.  They 
were,  £89  lOs,  fbr  £100  stock — the  interest  to 
be  at  di  per  cent.  In  the  course  of  his  speech 
on  this  subject,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Excheq- 
uer stated  the  extraordinary  fact,  that  while 
Great  Britain  was  making  such  efforts  for  relief 
of  Irish  distress,  '*  Ireland  has  hitherto^  what- 
ever she  may  hereafter  do,  paid  nothing  except 
the  poor-rate,  which  was  £390,000  last  year" 
(1846),  being  not  hd.  m  the  pound  ^  PurLPeb. 
on  the  rental  of  the  country,  while  in  xc;  8tf,8S7. 
England  the  average  was  Is.  8</.  !■  ^"J-  ^^^, 
The  ChanceUor  of  the  Exchequer  *^^»  ^'  ^ 
gave  some  interesting  details  on  the  increased 

*  EsnM^IBD  IkOOMB  AKD  EXPBMU'nWB. 
WOOMI. 

Ciistonw £20,000,000 

Exclie 18,700,000 

Stampfl 7,000,«)0 

Land  and  sMeSMd  Taxes 4,S70,000 

PioperkyTax 8,800,000 

PoBt-offiee 8»,000 

CrownLanda 190,000 

lUseelUneouB 830,000 

Total. k i»2,065,000 

National  Debt £28,045,000 

Charges  on  Consolidated  Fund  ....      2,700,000 

Army 6,840,074 

Narjr 7,861,876 

Ordnance «,67ft,l«T 

MlMellaneone 8»7B0,000 

Total £M,57«,on 

--ParU  Dsb.,  ze.  824,  8S0. 
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comUoed  InflnsncB  of  T«aiKed  dnHea  and  tU 
railwKj  BKpenditUM : 

.as 

-fifftEi*.,».J3B,iM. 

Bat  nliBteTer  puns  Govennnent  might  take 
II.  to  conriBce  the  HonMi  and  the  comt- 
*'[''>■"  I17  that  tH  WBB  safe ;  that  the  natioD 
uihsa^  ^'^  learned  wisdom  bj  eiperienee; 
rtom^hti  "nd  that,  under  a  wise  Bystem  of  cnr- 
■  miHieu-  rency  laws,  no  danger  irf  a  monetary 
lycriila,  CTiais  was  hereafter  to  be  amrehend- 
ed — tbey  were  sjoo  tanght  bj  woeful  eiperi- 
enee that  fiiese  hopes  were  altop^ther  fallacioai, 
fuid  that  a  eammercial  Etorm  of  the  moM  riotent 
kind  was  not  only  rapidlj  approaching,  bnt  was 
already  OD  them.  "The  causes  of  this  were  two- 
fold, and  what  is  rery  singular,  thej  arose  part- 
ly from  the  proeperity  on  which  Ministers  just- 
ly prided  themselves,  and  partly  from  the  dis- 
aster against  which  they  were  making  ench  ex- 
tcngiTe  proTision.  The  great  increase  of  im- 
ports, which  had  advanced  from  ^64,000,000  in 
1841  to  £98,500,000  in  1848,  had  not  been  at- 
tended by  any  proportional  augmentation  of  ex- 
ports, which  had  only  increased,  daring  (he 
same  period,  from  £61,000,000  in  the  former 
year  Co  £52,849,000  in  the  latter.-  Thus  tho 
fereign  commerce  of  the  nation  had  run  into  a 
IiCBTT  balance  of  imparts  orer  exports,  which 
had  latterly  come  to  be  from  £80,000,000  to 
£40,000,000  a  year.  This  balance,  of  course, 
required  to  he  paid  in  cash ;  and  though  the 
drain  might  for  a  time  be  averted,  or  rather 
pOBtponed,  by  bill  transactions,  yet  in  the  end 
ft  inevitably  fell  upon  its  metallic  treasures,  and 
^odnced  a  seriooH  chasm  in  the  ballion  ot  the 
Bank  of  England,!  which  had  sunk  from 
£16,500,000  in  June,  1B45,  to  £14,800,000  in 
the  beginning  of  1847,  and  £9,200,000  on  the 
24th  April  of  that  year,  and  in  the  October  fal- 
lowing it  fell  to  £8,300,000. 
ThU  immense  balance  of  imports  over  exports 
7j^  always  stnst,  in  a  great  commercial 
GreaicObet  country,  arise  nndcr  a  free-trade  sys- 
•f  the  IriA  tem,  srfter  a  few  years  of  more  than 
ordinary  activity  and  prosperity,  for 
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this  plain  reason,  that  the  rich  and  old  State 
can  consume  much  mora  of  the  rude  produce  of 
the  poorer  one,  from  whom  it  is  derived,  than 
they,  hom  their  poverty,  can  take  off  of  its 
manufactured  prodactiDns.     But  without  donht 


occasioned  so'  prodigions  an  importation  of  for- 
eign grain,  both  in  the  years  when  it  occurred, 
and  those  which  immediately  followed.  The 
imports  of  forrign  grain  into  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  which  in  1848  had  been  only  1,370,000 
qoarters,  rose  in  1847  to  the  enormoui  amount 
of  11,000,000  quarters,  irf  which  no  leas  than 
4,460,000  was  of  wheat  and  wheat  flonr,  and 
this  high  rate  has  not  yet  been  diminished  in 
any  material  degree.*  He  eost  of  the  impor- 
tations from  Jane  80,  IB4S,  to  November  80, 
1847,  was£8S,000,000;  and  as  the  greater  part 
of  this  large  sum  required  to  be  paid  in  specie, 
because  it  came  from  nations  which  wonld  take 
nothing  else,  it  is  easy  to  see  to  what  cause  this 
exttaordinary  drain  upon  the  Bank  of  England, 
and  the  severity  of  the  monetary  ci ' 

sis  during  the  last  panic 

1847,  is  to  be  ascribed.' 

This  drain  first  became  serious  in  the  begin- 
ning of  April,  1847,  being  the  time  n, 
when  the  bills  drawn  to  pay  for  the  ProgreMof 
great  importation  of  grain  and  flour,  ""  P"''''^ 
in  the  November  and  December  preceding,  be- 
came payable;  in  consequence  of  which  the 
Bank  raised  the  rate  of  its  discounts  to  5  .  _j, . 
per  cent.,  it  having  been  at  Si  in  the  be-  ""^ 
ginning  of  the  year.  In  the  course  of  the  year 
that  establishment  changed  the  rate  of  its  dis- 
counts (AiWwn  lima;  and  on  the  5tii  August  it 
was  adranced  to  61,  at  which  rate  it  continu^ 
dll  36th  October.  At  this  tine  there  was  no 
undue  speculation  in  any  department  of  com- 
innfacture  ;  the  drain  arose  entirely 
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>  fearfully 


from  the  immense  balance  of 

ports  which  the  Irish  fe 

angmented.     The  crisis,  espectaliy  ii 

of  April,  was,  however,  dreadfully  s 

was  ^rward  stated  in  Parliament  that  the  !7th 

of  that  monUi  was  the  most  fearful  day  ever 

known  in  the  dty.     Mr.  Baring  mentioned  the 

case  of  a  genUemsn  who  was 
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£^,000  in  silver  bnllioii,  who  was  unable  to  ob- 
tain the  slightest  advances  npon  it.  The  Bank 
directors,  tme  to  the  principle  of  the  Act  of 
1844,  resolutely  threw  out  the  paper  eren  of  the 
richest  and  most  respectable  houses ;  and  eveiy 
other  bank  in  the  country  immediately  did  the 
same.  "Mr  Langley  mentioned  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  in  the  north  of  England  25  per 
cent  was  given  for  money.  The  effects  were 
immediate  and  decisive.  Consols,  which  had 
>Anii.Eeg.  lately  been  at  98,  fell  to  85;  £x- 
1847, 97 :  chequer  bills,  recently  at  14  premium, 
S^'sSs**  ^^^^  ^^  ^  discount ;  mercantile  paper 
Fftri.  Deb.  o^^»  ^  the  very  highest  class  could 
xdi.  689,  nowhere  be  discounted.  The  panic 
^^  was  universal  and  unprecedented.^ 

The  crisis  was  unlike  any  other  that  had  ever 
^^  occurred,  and  well  illustrated  the 
DUbranee  working  of  the  new  law  on  the  sub- 
totveenthlf  ject.  There  was  no  overtrading; 
M^d^nner  there  was  no  commercial  embiur- 
rassment  irrespective  of  the  mone- 
taiy  pressure ;  the  credit  of  the  Bank  of  En- 
gland was  above  suspicion ;  there  was  no  run 
npon  the  other  banks;  capital  was  abundant, 
and  more  than  equal,  as  the  events  of  the  fol- 
lowing years  demonstrated,  to  all  the  undertak- 
ings which  were  in  hand  or  in  contemplation. 
There  was  simply  and  only  a  want  of  currency 
to  make  the  advances  witn,  because  the  Bank, 
restrained  by  the  Act  of  1844,  could  not  lend 
monev  with  a  few  hundred  thousand  pounds 
only  m  the  banking  department,  though  in  the 
other  end  they  had  above  £8,000,000  in  the  is- 
■ne  department  I  But  nevertheless  the  pressure 
was  such,  fVom  this  cause,  that  all 
pIrLDebi,"'*  undertakings  of  every  kind  were 
xciL  684,637;  brought  to  a  stand,  the  first  houses 
Ann.  Reg.  were  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy, 
ISjWj^,  101  s  jmjj  society,  like  a  vast  machine  in 
Bentinck!  which  the  moving  power  of  steam 
896;  Tooka  is  suddenly  withdrawn,  was  all  at 
»»*  New.  once  stopped,  and  every  wheel  de- 
iso'^s.^'       pendent  on  its  expansion  ceased  to 

*  revolve.* 

This  deplorable  state  of  things  excited,  as  well 

^         it  might,  the  utmost  solicitude,  both 

LortG«orge  ^^  Parliament  and  among  the  pub- 

BenUnck*B     lie,  and  a  very  interesting  and  im- 

and  Mr.  Bar-  ^rtant  debate  took  place  on  the  sub- 

mmt  oiTtbe  i^^  ^^  ^®  House  of  Commons  on 
snIOect  of  the  10th  May.  On  that  occasion  it 
the  crisis,  was  observed  by  Lord  G.  Bentinck 
^^^'  and  Mr.  Baring:  <*The  usual  rate 
of  discount  in  London  and  Liver- 
pool for  the  best  paper,  which  had  onlv  sixty 
aays  to  run,  is  8  per  cent. ;  a  state  of  thmgs  al- 
together unprecedented  in  this  country,  and 
which  calls  for  very  different  plans  of  relief  from 
the  temporary  expedients  proposed  by  Grovem- 
ment.  Wheat  had  risen  that  day  to  120«.  the 
quarter;  the  stocks  of  all  kinds  of  produce, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  are  unusually  low; 
the  imports  of  last  jeai  were  £10,000,000  below 
those  of  the  precedmg ;  while  the  export  of  gold 
was  to  an  unprecedented  extent.  The  only 
remedy  which  Ministers  could  propose  for  this 
long  catalogue  of  disasters  was  to  put  on  the 
bank  screw,  and  thereby  force  back  the  gold. 
But  supposing  that  method  of  getting  back 
specie  to  be  effectual  in  attaining  tiio  desired 
end,  how  does  it  effect  it  ?    Why,  by  palsying 


all  mercantile  operation?,  stopping  the  orden 
for  grain,  provisions,  and  cotton  when  on  the 
verge  of  famine,  and  starving  the  country  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  both  in  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence and  the  materials  for  industry.  Surely 
there  must  be  something  wrong  in  a  monetary 
system  which  can  only  secure  the  retention  of 
gold  bv  such  desperate  and  suicidal  measures. 

**  The  case  of  the  country  is  such  as  to  require 
prompt  and  immediate  remedies. 
We  are  brought  to  a  dead-lock  for  Q^n^ued 
want  of  money,  while  the  credit  of 
the  Bank  is  yet  good,  and  it  has  still  £9,000,000 
in  its  coffers,  which  the  Bank  Act  forbids  it  to 
touch.  Ought  we  not,  then,  to  remove  those 
restrictions  on  our  currency,  which  keep  us  in  a 
manner  starving  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  and  are 
ruining  the  trade  and  credit  of  the  country,  and 
starving  the  people,  in  order  to  feed  with  gold 
that  idol  of  some  parties,  the  Bank  Charter  Act  f 
It  has  already  become  apparent  that  free  trade 
and  a  restricted  currency  can  not  work  togeth- 
er; and  since  we  have  made  our  election  to 
have  the  first,  let  us  lose  no  time  in  repealing 
the  last.  We  have  seen  the  ruinous  consequen- 
ces of  leaving  the  people  to  supply  themselves, 
and  trusting  to  the  dogma  that  industrv  will 
right  itself.  There  is  now  only  alarm  and  pan- 
ic in  *this  country,  but  in  a  few  weeks  it  may 
turn  into  a  sad  reality;  for  under  the  present 
system  we  are  every  day  getting  nearer  a  still 
more  fearful  state  of  things,  the  effects  of  which 
may  be  so  disastrous  that  nothing  like  it  has 
been  experienced  in  Europe.  How  is  such  a 
calamity  to  be  averted?  Experience  tells  us 
how  this  is  to  be  done  in  the  clearest  manner. 
In  1793  our  trade  was  in  difficulties;  Mr.  Pitt 
at  once  relieved  it  by  an  issue  of  £5,000,000  to 
the  mercantile  interest.  In  1816,  when  there 
were  two  thousand  bankraptcies  within  the  year. 
Government  postponed  for  three  years  the  re- 
sumption of  cash  payments,  which  was  equiva- 
lent to  a  large  supply  of  notes  to  the  money 
market,  and  the  country  immediatelv  revived 
and  enjoyed  prosperity  till  1819)  when  cash 
payments  were  resumed,  and  immediatelly  the 
most  fearful  distress  followed.  From  this  the 
country  was  rescued  by  an  issue  in  1822  of  £! 
and  £2  notes,  and  an  obligation  to  allow  them 
to  circulate  for  ten  years.  Then  came  the  ter- 
rible crisis  of  1825>'26,  when  the  country  was 
within  twenty-four  hours  of  barter :  the  crisis  was 
stopped,  not  by  any  supply  of  gold,  but  by  the 
accidental  discovery  of  one  million  £1  notes  in 
an  old  box  in  the  vaults  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
the  issue  of  which  immediately  satisfied  the 
wants  of  the  country.  Resting  on  these  prece- 
dents, I  think  myself  justified  in  calling  on  the 
House  to  set  the  Bank  of  England  free,  and  re- 
store confidence  to  the  mercantile  world.  I 
would  apply  to  the  Bank  Charter  Act,  which 
had  not  produced  any  good  fruit,  the  language 
which  had  been  applied  to  the  barren  fig-tree : 
*  Cut  it  down ;  why  cumbereth  it  the  ground  V 

**  There  is  at  present,  and  has  been  for  ten 
days,  a  total  want  of  the  means  of  6b- 
taining  accommodation  bv  the  most  ooaUaned. 
solvent  houses  upon  undoubted  se- 
curity, and  that  b«cause^  the  Bank  of  England 
by  its  charter  is  unable  to  afford  it.  I  know  an 
instance  where  It  was  found  impossible  to  raise 
a  penny  upon  £60,000  worth  of  silver,  a  precious 
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metal  which  Is  a  legal  tender  in  most  parts  of 
the  cirilized  world.  It  was  not  a  question  of 
price  with  the  Bank,  but  a  question  affecting  its 
own  safety.  The  Bank  could  only  issue  notes 
on  silrer  to  the  extent  of  one-fifth  of  the  bullion 
in  the  Bank ;  and  that  they  had  not,  so  they 
could  not  purchase  the  silver.  When  we  come 
to  a  drain  of  gold  to  meet  an  unavoidable  want, 
there  must  be  some  means  of  avoiding  measures 
by  which  the  commerce  of  the  country  will  be 
dislocated.  That  commerce  is  carried  on  al- 
most entirely  on  a  system  of  credit.  If  yon 
drive  it  to  a  ready-money  system,  you  at  once 
paralyze  it  in  the  manufacturing  districts.  What 
is  required  is  to  give  facilities  for  exports,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  pay  for  the  com  which  we 
must  import  in  manufactured  goods  instead  of 
bullion.  But  the  houses  in  Manchester  can  not 
csny  on  their  trade  on  four  months'  bills,  which 
are  valueless,  as  they  now  are,  when  they  take 
them  for  discount  into  Lombard  Street.  How 
can  the  mercantile  interest  carry  on  the  export 
trade,  which  must  be  conducted  on  credit,  when 
all  accommodation  was  refused  them?  The 
country  has  exported  perhaps  £700,000  of  gold, 
and  the  effect  of  this  export  has  been  to  destroy 
property  to  the  extent  of  £100,000,000!  Is 
there  any  necessary  connection,  or  any  connec- 
tion other  than  that  founded  on  arbitrary  regu- 
lation, between  these  two  things  ?  Foreign  coun- 
tries will  take  gold  to  any  extent  at  once,  but 
manufactures  they  will  only  take  as  they  want 
them,  w  hlch  is  during  a  course  of  years.  There- 
fore you  must  give  them  time  for  the  demand  to 
grow  up,  and  the  supply  to  be  furnished.  But 
how  is  either  to  arise,  when  a  system  is  pur- 
sued in  this  country  which  is  bringing  all  our 
manufactures  to  a  state  of  bankruptcy?* 
**  It  is  in  vain  to  ascribe  our  present  difficul- 
ties either  to  the  extent  of  railway  en- 
omeiuded.  terprise,  or  the  imprudent  conduct  of 
the  Bank  of  England.  Where  were 
(ho  difficulties  arising  from  railways  in  August 
last,  when  the  Bank  was  discounting  bills  at  21 
per  cent,  though  bills  involving  an  expenditure 
of  £1 20,000,000  had  passed  Parliament  ?  The 
true  cause  of  the  present  embarrassment  is  the 
vast  exportation  of  gold  which  has  taken  place, 
partly  to  purchase  grain,  partly  to  pay  for  the 
telanoe  of  unrestricted  imports.  It  is  the  Bank 
Act  which  is  grinding  the  trade  and  commerce 
of  the  country,  by  forcing  the  bank  directors  to 
contract  their  issues,  against  their  wish,  and 
against  the  evident  interests  of  the  country, 
wfacaever  an  adverse  state  of  the  exchange 
drhres  gold  out  of  the  country.  It  has  been  said 
that  'corporations  have  no  souls  ;*  but  if  it  is  so, 
I  am  sure  that  cabinets  have  no  hearts.  What 
can  be  so  monstrous  as  to  make  the  credit,  en- 
terprise, and  iodustiy  of  a  country  teeming  with 
all  the  three,  stagnate  and  go  to  ruin  merely 
because  the  Bank  can  not  retain  in  their  cof- 
fers ^Id,  the  most  mercurial  and  evanescent  of 
earthly  things  ?  It  ean  be  no  more  right  that 
rhe  Bank  of  England  should  be  tied  down  be- 
forehand to  a  particular  amount  of  issues,  under 
various  drcumstances,  than  it  would  be  right  to 
pass  a  law  obliging  ships  in  all  weavers  to  carry 
either  stndding-sidls  or  foresails.  By  this  law 
we  are  put  la  the  extraordinary  position,  that 

*  The  preceding  paragraph  {r  taken  from  Mr,  Baring*B 


though  trade  is  in  danger  of  being  destroyed  for 
want  of  the  assistance  of  the  Bank,  and  the 
Bank  is  both  most  willing  and  able  to  give  that 
assistance,  she  is  shackled  and  prevented  from 
doing  so  by  the  operation  of  this  law.    It  is  just 
as  if,  when  one  strong  man  was  standing  on  the 
bank  of  a  river  in  which  another  was  drownings 
the  law  were  to  step  in  and  bind  the  , »   .  ... 
willing  and  ready  arms  of  him  on  the  xeu.  eis, 
bank,  so  as  to  make  it  impossible  634;  Ann. 
to  save  the  other  who  was  drown-  £fs.  18*T, 
ing.'"  »•  »•»• 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  argued  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  (Mr.  Card-  .. 
well)  and  Sir  R.  Peel:  *'We  must  itnswerof 
take  care  lest,  in  seeking  relief  from  the  Goveni- 
the  repeal  of  the  Act  of  1844,  we  in-  JJ^J^"*^ 
cur  the  risk  of  aggravating  incalcnla-  ^^^ 
bly  the  present  difficulties  of  the  country.  We 
are*  now  suffering  from  an  unexpected  deficiency 
of  food,  from  a  spirit  of  speculation  which  had 
run  riot  in  1845,  and  from  an  extraordinary 
failure  of  the  cotton  crop,  which  has  increased  to 
an  unprecedented  degree  the  price  of  the  raw 
material  of  one  of  the  staple  manufactures  of  the 
country.  There  is  no  country  exposed  to  the 
triple  pressure  of  three  such  causes  which  would 
not  feel  it  most  severely,  no  matter  what  modi- 
fication may  bo  made  in  the  charter  of  the  Bank, 
or  what  amount  of  £1  notes  it  might  have  in 
circulation.  Are  the  gentlemen  who  urge  such 
measures  aware  of  the  stato  of  the  law  which 
which  would  be  restored  if  the  Bank  Charter 
were  repealed?  Are  thev  prepared  to  let  ia 
again  the  law  by  which  all  country  banks  were 
at  liberty  to  issue  notes  to  any  extent,  and  the 
Bank  of  England  might  do  the  same  on  its  own 
responsibility,  and  without  reference  to  the  state 
of  the  exchanges?  In  that  case,  what  secaritj 
will  exist  against  a  recurrence  of  the  disorders 
of  1888  and  1889  ?  The  main  object  of  the  Act 
of  1844  was  to  prevent  these  disorders,  and  it 
proposed  to  do  this  by  rendering  perpetual  the 
convertibility  of  paper  into  gold.  This  must  at 
all  times  limit  the  circulation,  because  the  con- 
sdonsness  of  the  impending  necessity  to  pay  in 
gold  will  check  imprudent  advances.  On  the 
other  hand,  this  risk  will  be  instantly  augment- 
ed by  an  issue  of  inconvertible  paper  to  any 
amount,  because  the  immediate  effect  of  that 
will  be  to  open  the  way  to  fresh  speculations  and 
undertakings,  which  can  end  in  nothing  but  an 
increased  run  on  the  Bank  for  gold. 

*'The  slightest  consideration  of  the  causes 
which,  independent  of  the  Act  of  1844, 
have  been  acting,  not  only  upon  this  continued. 
country,  but  on  the  whole  civilized 
world,  must  convince  us  that  it  is  in  them,  and 
not  in  the  operation  of  that  Act,  that  the  real 
cause  of  the  distress  under  which  the  country  is 
now  laboring  is  to  be  found.  We  have  it  on 
official  authority  that  the  destruction  of  the  pota- 
toes and  cereal  crops  in  Ireland  alone  has  been 
to  the  extent  of  £16,000,000.  It  is  difficult  to 
overestimate  the  effect  of  such  a  sudden  ab- 
straction of  capital,  especially  when  it  is  caused 
by  such  a  calamity  as  a  scarcity  of  food.  Nor 
has  the  calamity  been  confined  to  this  country, 
Scotland,  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  have  also 
in  some  degree  suffered  under  it,  and  the  coun- 
tries on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  are  sustaining 
extreme  pressure  in  consequence.     All  these 
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countries  are  looking  to  the  United  States  as 
the  only  source  from  whence  food  is  to  be  de- 
rived. What  effect  must  not  that  have  had  in 
paralyzing  our  trade,  in  deranging  our  ordinary 
commercial  speculations,  and  depriying  us  of  the 
usual  markets  for  our  manufactures?  Mr.  Ba- 
ring has  said  that  there  nerer  was  a  year  when 
speculation  ran  riot  as  it  did  in  1845.  Well,  if 
men  will  speculate  and  run  riot,  depend  upon  it, 
whatever  legislative  measures  you  may  pass  re- 
specting the  currency,  th^  will  inevitably  suffer 
from  the  consequences  of  their  actions.  Thus, 
in  addition  to  the  failure  of  food,  you  have  specu- 
lation running  riot,  and  such  an  investment  in 
railways  that,  in  the  course  of  last  year,  applica- 
tions were  made  to  Parliament  which,  if  ul  ac- 
ceded to,  would  have  required  £840,000,000  to 
meet  the  undertaken  engagements.  In  addi- 
tion to  all  this,  there  was  a  very  great  failure  of 
the  cotton  crop,  which  has  enhanced  enormous- 
ly the  price  of  the  raw  materiid  of  the  great 
staple  of  our  manufacture.  How  absurd,  then, 
to  charge  the  effects  of  these  great  and  mani- 
fold calamities  against  the  Bank  Charter  Act  1 
*'Are  those  who  are  now  so  ready  to  throw 

the  blame  of  every  dbaster  on  the 
GontinuAd  ^^^  Charter  Act  aware  that,  in 
'  1814,  1815,  and  1816,  when  we  had 
an  Inconvertible  paper  currency,  240  private 
banks  failed?  Recollect  what  took  place  in 
1839,  when  the  Bank  had  the  power  of  issuing 
notes  irrespective  of  the  exchanges.  Why,  the 
Bank  was  then  reduced  to  £1,600,000  in  gold, 
and  there  was  every  prospect  of  its  being  unable 
to  fulfill  its  engagements.  Always  bear  in  mind 
what  was  the  object  of  the  Act  of  1844.  The 
main  object  of  that  Act  was  to  insure  the  con- 
vertibility of  paper  into  gold,  and  to  prevent, 
in  times  of  difficulty  and  distress,  the  temptation 
^to  which  it  is  so  easy  to  yield,  of  giving  accom- 
modation by  issuing  paper  without  reference  to 
the  exchanges,  and  thereby  purchasing  tempo- 
rary ease  by  afterward  aggravating  the  commer- 
cial pressure  b^  a  panic  which  leads  to  a  de- 
mand for  gold  m  exchange  for  paper.  It  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that,  in  those  periods  of 
commercial  difficulty,  we  should  not  h$  exposed 
to  that  other  difficulty  which  so  much  aggra- 
vates the  first — a  run  upon  the  bank,  in  conse- 
quence of  doubts  of  its  t&>ility  to  pav  its  notes  in 
gold.  What  would  be  the  state  of  affairs  now 
if,  in  addition  to  the  state  of  things  so  strongly 
dwelt  on  on  the  other  side,  we  had  a  pressure 
on  the  Bank  for  gold  ?  What  would  have  been 
the  state  of  things  if  the  Act  of  1844  had  not 
been  passed  ?  Suppose  there  had  been  on  the 
part  of  every  counUy  bank,  while  this  riotous 
speculation  in  railways  existed,  a  power  of  fos- 
tering it  by  uncontrolled  issues  of  paper.  Would 
the  state  of  affairs  have  been  as  advantageous 
as  it  is  ?  Severe  as  I  admit  the  pressure  to  be, 
and  deeply  as  I  regret  it,  yet  can  any  man  deny 
that  the  Act  of  1844,  controlling  the  issues  by 
country  banks  in  a  time  of  rash  speculation,  a^- 
fords  security  for  ultimate  solvency?  Would 
not  speculation  without  that  check,  even  now 
admitted  to  have  run  riot,  have  precipitated  ns 
to  the  verge  of  ruin  ? 

'*It  is  said  the  Government  should  possess  a 

dispensing  power  to  authorize  the 
Concluded.  ^°^^  under  extraordinary  circnm- 

stanoes,  to  increase  theur  issues.    We 


were  decidedly  of  opinion,  when  the  Bank 
Charter  Act  was. passed,  it  should  posacas  no 
such  power.  The  whole  objects  of  the  Act 
would  have  been  frustrated  if  it  was  known  that 
such  a  dbpensing  power  existed  in  any  quarter. 
If  any  functionaries — as  the  first  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Elxchequer 
— possessed  any  such  power,  application  would 
be  made  to  them  from  all  quarters  calling  on 
them  to  exercise  it,  the  precaution  which  indi- 
viduals ought  to  take  would  be  neglected,  and 
every  mere  temporary  pressure  would  be  de- 
clared irremediable  otherwise  than  by  the  exer- 
cise of  the  power  so  possessed  by  the  Govern- 
ment. We  were  well  aware  of  the  memorial  of 
the  London  bankers,  which  recommended  the 
adoption  of  such  a  discretionary  power  by  the 
Government;  but  we  declined  to  embrace  it, 
being  desirous  to  leave  the  responsibility  of  its 
banking  operations  to  the  bank  directors,  and  to 
control  them  absolutely,  bs  we  have  done,  only 
in  the  issue  department.  If  I  thought  that  any 
relief  would  be  afforded  to  the  country  by  a  re- 
laxation of  the  Bank  Charter  Act,  no  pedantic 
adherence  to  formerly  expressed  opinions  would 
prevent  me  from  recommending  it  But  as  it 
IS  my  firm  belief,  founded  on  the  information  at 
present  in  my  possession,  that  any  relaxation 
of  the  Act  authorizing  the  issue  of  £2,000,000 
of  notes  on  Exchequer  bills  would  only  aggra- 
vate the  evil,  and  purchase  present  relief  by  fu- 
ture suffering,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  give  it  my 
most  decided  opposition.  Depend  upon  it,  if 
you  attempt  to  purchase  present  relief  by  endan- 
gering the  convertibilitv  of  paper,  you  will  in- 
flict a  severe  blow  on  the  prosperity  ,  p^^,  ^^^ 
of  the  country — ^you  will  shake  all  j^i  $s», 
confidence  in  the  medium  of  ex-  680;  Ann. 
change,  and  depreciate  the  value  of  I^'i^^* 
property  of  every  description."'  ^ 

No  resolution  of  the  House  followed  on  this 
debate,  as,  in  truth,  a  motion  of  a  gg^ 
mere  formal  nature  was  alone  before  Nothing  toh 
it  when  it  took  place.  The  decided  ^T'^J  ^ 
opinion,  however,  expressed  by  Min-  *  *  de»t«- 
isters  and  Sir  R.  Peel  against  any  modifica- 
tion of  the  Bank  Act  had  a  great  effect,  and 
encouraged  the  directors  of  the  Bank  in  that 
steady  refusal  of  accommodation  which,  while 
it  averted  the  danger  from  themselves,  did 
so  only  by  spreading  it  fearfuUy  thronghont 
the  community.  Some  gold  arrivals,  however, 
came  opportunelv  at  this  time,  which  postponed 
tho  risk;  and  the  Bonk  directors,  encouraged 
by  this  circumstance,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  considerably  aug- 
mented their  discounts,  whidi  had  the  effect  of 
materially  relieving,  in  the  mean  time,  the  presa- 
nre  on  the  money  market,  and  postponing,  till 
the  end  of  autumn,  the  catastrophe  which  waa 
approaching. 

This  de&te,  however,  is  highly  interesting, 
not  merely  as  containing  an  admiro-  si. 
ble  summary  of  all  that  either  was  or  Refloc. 
could  be  advanced  on  either  side  of  ^^^^*  ^°  ^^ 
this  all-important  snbjecL  but  as  evincing  a 
striking  instance  of  the  nietorical  skill  of  the 
very  eminent  stotesman  who  took  so  prominent 
a  part  in  defense  of  the  Bank  Charter  Act.  It 
is  not  easy  to  say  which  is  most  to  be  admired 
— the  cogencv  of  the  arguments  adduced  on  his 
own  side  of  the  question,  or  the  skill  with  which 
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he  eraded  efrery  conaideratioii  which  tended  to 
the^  other  side.      Sir  B.  Peel  obserred,  with 
trath,  that  one  cause  of  the  monetary  crisis  of 
1847  was  the  coantiy  having  **ran  riot"  in  1845 
with  railway  8|>ecnlation8 ;  but  he  forgot  to  add, 
what  was  eqaally  thie,  that  diat  rery  *' running 
riot"  had  been  induced  by  his  own  measure  in 
redodng  &e  deposits  on  railway  shares  from  10 
to  5  per  cent.,  and  the  effect  of  the  Bank  Act  it- 
self, which  immediately  threw  down  the  rate  of 
discount  from  4  to  2i  per  cent     He  dwelt  with 
jnstice  and  force  on  the  aggravation  which  the 
lailway  mania  would  have  reoeived  from  an  nn- 
limited  issne  of  notes  by  irresponsible  conntiy 
bankera  when  it  was  going  on ;  but  he  seemed 
to  be  insensible  to  the  far  more  serious  aggravsr. 
tion  which  it  had  received  from  that  Act,  which 
compelled  the  Bank  to  purchase  every,  ounce  of 
gold  brought  to  its  doors,  and  thus  rendered  in- 
evitable the  efflux  of  notes,  whether  required  or 
not,  simultaneously  with  the  influx  of  foreign 
treasure.    He  dwelt  on  the  vehement  excitement 
and  excessive  undertakings  of  the  last  three 
years;  forgetting  that  this  excitement,  and  the 
demand  lor  labor  consequent  on  it,  had  been 
the  subject  of  constant  and  just  self-congratula- 
tbn  by  him  when  it  was  going  on,  and  was  as- 
cribed by  him  entirely  to  his  own  free-trade 
measures.     He  described,  with  force  and  jus- 
tice, the  grievous  nature  of  the  deficiency  of 
iei6,000,000  in  agricultural  produce,  which  had 
arisen  fVom  die  potato  rot  in  Ireland,  and  the 
necessary  derangement  of  the  currency  which 
resulted  from  the  purchase  of  so  largo  a  part  of 
the  national  subsistence  with  gold;  forgetting 
that  this  casual  and  passing  calamity  was  what 
,hia  free-trade  meamires  had  rendered  the  chron- 
ic  and  settled  malady  of  the  country.    He 
dwelt  on  the  inconveniences  arising  fhoi  the 
high  price  of  cotton,  in  consequence  of  a  short- 
raming  of  the  crop  in  1846  ;*  forgetting  how 
much  the  effects  of  that  scarcity  had  been  ag- 
gravated l^  the  free-trade  measures  which  had 
rendered  the  importation  of  that  article  so  im- 
mense in  the  two  preceding  years. 
The  crisis  having  by  these  means  been  post- 
35         poned.  Parliament  had  leisure  to  at- 
Debat«  oa    tend  to  various  matters  of  lesser  but 
^N«Tlg».  still  great  importance.    The  first  Of 
******  i^*^*   these  was  the  Navigation  Laws,  which 
were  violently  assailed  by  the  Liberal  party,  with 
Mr.  Ricardo  at  their  head,  as  prejudicial  to  Brit- 
ish shipping,  and  in  an  especial  manner  incon- 
sistent with  the  spirit  of  the  free-trade  principles 
and  cheapening  system  which  had  recently  been 
introdnced.    The  motion  for  a  committee  was 
strong^  opposed  by  Mr.  Liddell,  who  contended 
that  the  Navigation  Laws  were  the  main  stay 
of  our  commercial  superiority,  and  the  only  se- 
cuae  bulwark  of  our  national  independence.   The 
ip»rt.  Deh.  ™<*'*®^  ^'^  supported  by  Sir  B.  Peel, 
Izxztz.        lu^d  carried  by  a  majority  of  155  to 
1066;  Abu.  61' — an  ominous  drvisaon,  and  which 
£?'im^^'    first  rung  the  knell  of  that  shipping 
^^  ^^'      system  which  Sir  B.  Peel  admitted 

*  ConoH  Wool  iMPoaTCD  vbom  Axxsiojl. 
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to  have  been  **mudh  older  than  the  Protector- 
ate, and  almost  simultaneous  in  origin  with  the 
military  and  commercial  marine  of  the  coun- 
try." 

Inferior  in  general  importance  to  the  vast 
question  of  the  Navigation  Laws,  ^ 

another  of  still  more  pressing  inter-  ifr.  Fieiden'i 
est  to  a  large  and  interesting  por-  bill  to  limit 
tion  of  the  community  was  happily  S^'J^y^*^'- 
brought  to  a  close  during  this  ses-  ^  ' 
sion  of  Parliament.  The  Factory  Questiox, 
involving  as  it  did  the  number  of  hours  when 
operatives,  and  especially  children,  were  to  be 
employed  in  manufactories,  had  been  long  and 
warmly  agitated  in  the  country;  but  tire  ex- 
treme anxiety  which  it  excited  on  both  sides,  and 
the  great  interest  at  stake  in  the  issue,  had  hith- 
erto prevented  any  satisfactory  arrangement  be- 
ing effected  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Fielden,  how- 
ever, brought  the  matter  to  an  issue  by  a  motion, 
brought  forward  on  the  6th  February,  which 
was  to  the  effect  that  *'  the  labor  of  young  per- 
sons between  the  ages  of  thirteen  and  eighteen 
be  limited  to  twelve  hours  a  day,  allowing  two 
hours  out  of  the  twelve  for  meals — that  is^  to  ten 
hours  per  day  of  actual  work,  for  five  days  in  the 
week,  and  eight  honrs  on  Saturdays.  This  al- 
teration to  be  carried  out  by  restricting  the  hours 
of  actual  labor  to  sixty-three  hours  in  the  week 
until  May  1,  1848,  and  after  that  to  fifqr-eight 
hours ;  and  that  these  restrictions  shall  apply  to 
females  above  eighteen  years  of  age.*'  **  I  aak 
for  this  change,*'  said  Mr.  Fielden,  **  because 
the  people  employed  in  factories  hav^ong  wished 
for  it,  and  have  long  petitioned  thAjegislaturo 
to  concede  it  to  them,  and  because  the  ministers 
of  religion,  medical  practitioners,  and,  indeed, 
all  classes  who  have  opportunities  of  observing 
the  consequences  of  the  present  system,  depre- 
cate it  as  destructive  of  the  moral  and  physical 
condition  of  a  vast  and  most  important  class  in 
the  community.  It  is  a  question  which  involves 
the  very  existence  of  thousands,  who  are,  I  am 
aiTaid,annuallysacrificed  for  the  want  ,p^^j  jy^^ 
of  those  due  and  sufficient  regulations,  izxxix.  487^ 
without  which,  the  late  Sir  Bobert  489;  Am. 
Peelasserted,  an  improved  machinery  f^}?f** 
would  become  our  bitterest  curse."*      ^^"'  ^"* 

In  support  of  this  motion  Mr.  Fielden  quoted 
several  most  important  facts,  disclosed 
in  the  B^tiar-Generars  Beports,  conUnued. 
bearing  with  decisive  force  on  the 
present  question.  **The  population  of  the  ex- 
tra-metropolitan districts  of  Surrey  was,  in  1 84 1 , 
187,668;  and  the  population  of  the  town  sub- 
districts  of  Manchester  was  168,856 ;  and  yet  in 
Manchester,  with  less  population,  the  deaths  reg^ 
istered  in  seven  years  (1888-'44)  were  89,922, 
and  those  in  Surrey  only  22,777,  making  a  dif- 
ference of  16,165^  The  population  of  Surrey 
exceeded  that  of  Manchester,  yet  in  seven  years 
16,000  persons  died  in  Manchester  over  and 
above  the  deaths  in  Surrey.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  mortality  of  yonng  children  in  the  two 
districts  is  still  more  alarming.  There  were,  in 
1844,  28,523  children  under  five  years  of  ago  in 
Surrey,  and  the  deaths  of  children  of  that  age  in 
the  same  period  were  7864 ;  the  children  in  Man- 
chetter  were  in  the  $ame  year  21,152 ;  the  deaths^ 
20,726.  In  the  seven  years,  18,862  children  in 
Manchester  alone  iell  a  sacrifice  to  known  causes, 
which,  it  is  believed,  may  be  removed  to  a  great 
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extent ;  and  the  victims  in  Liverpool  were  not 
less  numerous.  Other  parts^  and  particnlarlj 
the  towns  of  England,  are  similarly  affected." 
The  Registrar-General  adds:  **The  returns  of 
the  first  quarter  prove  that  nothing  efiectual  has 
been  done  to  put  a  stop  to  the  disease,  suffering, 
and  death  by  which  so  many  thousands  perish. 
Thousands  of  the  men  and  women  themselves 
perish  of  the  diseases  formerly  so  fatal,  for  the 
same  reasons,  in  barracks,  camps,  jails,  and 
ships.  Children  suffer  from  every  kind  of  neg- 
lect while  the  mother  is  employed  in  factory 
labor,  while  their  health,  is  undermined  by  the 
use  of  opiates  and  by  the  ill-kept  state  of  their 
homes.  These  results  exceed  the  horrors  of  war, 
and  can  not  be  justified  on  any  assumed  plea  of 
necessity." 

'*In  May  last,  when  the  snbject  was  under 
cliscnssion,  Mr.  Cobden  said,  that,  if 
CoD^ded.  *^®  measure  were  put  off  for  a  year, 
the  feelings  of  the  working  classes 
on  the  subject  would  change.  The  measure  has 
been  'put  off  for  a  year;  but  the  onljr  effect  of 
that  delay  has  been,  not  a  weakening,  but  a 
strengthening  of  their  convictions  on  the  subject. 
'Hie  only  alignment  adduced  on  the  subject  is 
the  *  tyrant's  plea' — ^the  plea  of  necessitv.  But 
even  that  plea  fails  here :  nay,  it  is  rolled  over 
to  the  other  side.  The  only  effect  of  working 
the  factory  girls  and  women  to  death  is  over- 
production, which  speedily  necessitates  a  dimi- 
nution of  supply  to  arrest  the  fall  of  prices;  and 
dius  the  pendulum  oscillates  between  over-labor 
and  under-^pe.  All  the  mills  at  Manchester 
are  now  at^hort  time — some  six,  some  eight, 
some  ten  hours.  Would  this  have  been  the  case 
if  a  uniform  ten-hours  bill  had  been  introduced 
last  session  ?  You  have  limited  the  labor  of  the 
slaves  in  the  We^t  Indies  to  forty-five  hours  a 
week ;  can  you  refuse  to  restrain  that  of  your 
own  female  operatives  to  fiffy-eight  hours — that 
is,  thirteen  hours  more?  is  the  white  slave, 
toiling  in  rooms  at  80^  of  Fahrenheit,  less  our 
object  of  pity,  or  less  entitled  to  protection,  than 
the  black  slave,  working  in  the  open  air  under  a 
similar  temperature?  It  is  in  vain  to  allege 
that  the  market  for  the  produce  of  our  factories 
will  be  injured  if  this  bill  passes.  The  same 
thing  was  said  when  the  agitation  first  began  in 
1815,  at  which  time  the  children  were  working 
from  twelve  to  fourteen  hours  a  day.  It  was 
said,  *  We  shall  be  ruined  if  yon  prevent  the 
children  working  fourteen  hours  a  day.*  Well, 
the  thing  was  done ;  the  working  hours  were  re- 
duced from  seventy-nine  hours  a  week  to  sixty- 
nine  hours  for  adults :  working  young  persons  in 
the  night  was  prohibited,  and  young  children  were 
not  allowed  to  work  more  than  six  hours  a  day. 
And  yet  the  cotton  trade,  so  far  from  being 
thereby  injured,  hak  enormously  increased,  and 
25,000,000  pounds  more  of  cotton  yam  were 
exported  last  year  than  in  any  pre- 
knsdz.  480*  ^^^^  7®^^-  After  such  an  example, 
491— xc.  *  it  is  idle  to  speak  of  the  present 
T70;  Ann.  bill  as  having  any  tendency  to  lessen 
uf  in^*  the  market  for  our  cotton  manufac- 
tares.'" 

Government  was  at  first  undecided  what  course 
to  follow  on  the  subject ;  but  at  length,  on  the 
second  reading;  Lord  John  Russell  gave  the  bill 
his  support,  although  the  Cabinet  were  divided 
vpon  the  subject.    From  the  first,  however,  it 


was  vigorously  opposed  by  Sir  R.  Peel,  Sir 
James  Graham,  Mr.  Hume,  and  the 
whole  free-trade  and  cheapening  Answerofar 
party  in  both  Houses.  It  was  ai^ued  r.  p^ei,  sir 
by  them:  "The  opponents  of  the  J-  Gmhmm, 
bill  are  the  true  friends  of  labor.  ^  **'-  ^^^ 
If  you  diminish  the  hours  of  labor, 
you  increase  the  cost  of  production.  This  addi- 
tional expense  must  either  increase  the  price  of 
the  article,  or  it  must  form  a  deduction  from  the 
profits  of  the  manufacturer  or  the  wages  of  the 
workmen,  or  be  divided  between  them.  This 
argument  has  never  yet  been  met,  atid  if  foreign 
competition  is  as  formidable  as  is  supposed,  the 
eft'ect  of  the  change  will  be  to  drive  us  from  the 
foreign  markets.  The  bill  will  affect  the  four 
staple  articles  of  manufacture — cotton,  woolen, 
Hnen,  and  silk.  These  four  articles  comprise 
£87,000,000  out  of  the  £51,000,000  of  our  ex- 
ports. The  price  of  food  is  now  higher  than  it 
has  been  for  several  years ;  and  at  such  a  time 
it  is  proposed,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  our  manufactures,  to  limit  the  running  of 
machinenr  in  these  four  branches.  That  the 
cutting  off  of  two  hours'  work  in  a  day  will  aug- 
ment  the  cost  of  production,  if  it  is  not  compen- 
sated by  a  reduction  in  the  wages  of  labor,  is 
self-evident ;  and  is  this  a  time,  when  provisions 
are  so  high,  and  distress  every  where  staring  us 
in  the  face,  to  introduce  a  measure  which,  if  it 
does  not  drive  tis  from  the  foreign  market,  will 
undoubtedly  have  that  effect  ? 

"  What  are  the  three  securities  for  the  pres- 
ent pro^rity  of  our  manufiictures  ? 
They  are  our  capital,  our  machinery,  continned. 
our  labor.  Now  we  are  every  day 
exporting  our  machinery;  there  is  nothing  to, 
prevent  increased  investment  of  our  capital  in 
foreign  countries ;  the  increased  facilities  of  lo- 
comotion and  communication  enable  the  work- 
ing man  to  seek  employment  at  pleasure 
abroad.  It  is  under  such  circumstances  that  it 
is  now  proposed  to  restrict,  nominally,  the  la- 
bor of  women  and  children,  but  practically  that 
of  adult  men,  for  they  can  not  work  without 
them.  Labor  is  to  be  restricted  to  five  days  out 
of  six.  Such  a*  change  appears  in  the  highest 
degree  dangerous.  If  it  passes  into  law,  yon 
will  lower  the  wages,  and  abridge  the  comforts 
of  the  working  men,  at  the  veiy  time  when  yon 
are  making  every  exertion  to  increase  their  in- 
tellectual cultivation.  If  you  do  this,  their  en- 
larged information  will  only  become  a  source  of 
danger  to  themselves  and  the  State.  We  should 
all  work  to  this  one  point,  whether  by  sanitary 
improvements  or  otherwise,  to  elevate  the  char- 
acter, brighten  the  prospects,  and  enlarge  the 
comforts  of  the  working  classes:  the  future  peace, 
prosperity,  and  happiness  of  the  country  are  in- 
diasolubly  wound  up  with  such  measures.  But 
how  are  we  to  do  this  if  we  curtail  their  wages  ? 
and  what  is  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  by 
a  sixth  in  a  week  but  an  income-tax  to  that  ex- 
tent laid  exclusively  upon  tfie  working  classes  ? 
Rather  let  us  allow  them  to  continue  as  they 
now  are,  and  by  honest  industry  lay  ,  p^^  j^^ 
the  foundation,  like  the  honorable  ze.T74^ 
member  for  Salford  (Mr.  Brother-  614;  Ann. 
ton),  of  a  fortune  which  hundreds  S^*-A¥''' 
have  acquired."*  "^  "*• 

Plausible  as»these  arguments  were,  they  di4 
not  prevail  with  either  House  of  Parliament^ 
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bill  paned  the  House  cyf  Commoiu  bj  a 
91  nuyority  of  1<H  to  46 :  the  Peent,  by 
llie  bin  53  to  1 1.  It  was  evident  from  these 
MflsesboUi  figures  that  some  great  change  had 
UouMs.  taken  place  from  formed  years,  when 
the  bill  had  been  rejected  in  the  Commons,  first 
by  a  majority  of  188,  then  bv  one  of  10.  Nor 
was  it  difficnlt  to  see  what  this  change  was.  In 
the  interim  the  Corn-Laws  had  been  repealed, 
and  the  ooun^  members  were  now  determined 
to  retaliate  on  the  mill-owners.  The  whole 
Protectionists  in  both  Houses  voted  for  the  bill. 
Lord  Brougham,  who  strongly  opposed  it  in  the 
House  of  Peers,  ridiculed  the  idea  of  its  having 
a  tendency  to  afford  the  working  classes  leisure 
for  mental  improvement  **  After  ten  hours' 
work,"  said  he,  **  a  man  is  too  tired  to  read ; 
if  the  Saturday  is  taken  as  a  holiday,  it  will  be 

t  Pk  I  D  bu  'P^''^  ^  ^^®  public  house.  I  have 
been  trying  to  educate  the  neasantiy 
these  twenty-five  years,  and  the  com' 
petitor  and  €aitagonist  by  which  I  hoot 
tJwayg  been  defeated  it  Sleep."  ^ 
Nolwithstandmg  this  sweeping  and  charac- 
^  teristic  denunciation  of  sleep  by  the 
BeHections  learned  lord,  there  can  now  be  no 
on  this  doubt  that  the  measure  was  a  wise 
"*•**'"•■  and  judicious  one,  and  that  the  phil- 
anthropic men  who  had  so  long  and  so  strenu- 
ously labored  for  its  support — ^Lord  Ashley,* 
Mr.  Fielden,  Mr.  Brotherton,  and  Mr.  OasUer 
— are  to  be  regarded  as  the  permanent  benefac- 
tors of  mankind.  Experience  has  now  demon- 
strated this  in  the  most  unequivocal  manner ;  it 
has  declared  in  favor  of  the  Ten  Hours  Bill  as 
clearly  as  it  has  against  instant  negro  emanci- 
*pation.  So  far  from  the  cotton  manufacture 
having  been  injured  by  this  abridgment  of  the 
hoars  of  labor,  its  progress  since  the  change  has 
been  unexampled :  considerably  greater  than  it 
was  before  the  alteration  took  place. f  Nor  is 
it  difficult  to  see  how  this  effect  has  taken  place, 
and  how  so  great  a  boon  as  the  cutting  off  a 
sixth  from  the  hours  of  weekly  labor  has  been 
<|Oiiferred  on  the  working  classes  without  any 
diminution  in  the  amount  of  the  national  pro- 
duction .  The  steam-engine  has  done  the  whole. 
It  has  compensated,  and  more  than  compensa- 
ted, this  diminution,  in  human  toil  by  the  in- 
creased power  of  machinery.  The  working 
classes  have  gained  two  hours  more  a  day  of  na- 
ture's best  Mend — sleep,  and  the  national  in- 
dustry has  not  been  in  the  slightest  degree  in- 
jured. Since  the  Ten  Hours  Bill  was  passed, 
90  unanimously  petitioned  for  b^  the  working 
claiWH,  the  agitation  on  this  subject  has  entire- 
]j  ceased ;  a  clear  proof  that  the  remedy  intro- 
duced bad  hit  the  proper  medium  between  over- 
exertion on  the  one  hand  and  over-relaxation 

*  Nov  the  Earl  of  Shafteabory.  ^ 

t      Bxmsa  Cotrox  UAJxvrAarutaB  xxmbtsd. 

184? X26,771,000 

1853 28,-267,401 

1851 80,088,836 

1859 «9,8n,0S7 

186$ 82,712,P09 

1854 81,646,800 

1865 JM^8ll,7a6 

1866 88,284,760 


^ DMlartd 

'•■^  Vain*. 

184D X24,663,000 

1S41...' 88,4r-9,0iiO 

1U2 91,647,000 

1S43 98,447,000 

154t 96,806,848 

1845. 96,119,331 

1846 95,689,826 

184T 28,338,2x6 

1818 29,081,000 

— PosTSB,  178 :  Mid  SutUetieal  Abetmei  ef  UtdbO,  King- 
Ko.  IV.,pb21. 


on  the  other.  And  of  the  necessity  of  legisla- 
tive interference  on  the  subject  no  better  proof 
can  be  afforded  than  the  fact,  unhappily  too 
well  known  to  all  who  are  conversant  with  the 
subject,  that  the  young  women  and  children, 
whom  the  bill  was  principally  intended  to  protect, 
were  not  in  reality  free  agents,  and  that  the  tyr« 
amiy  against  which  law  was  required  to  protect 
them  teat  that  of  their  own  parentt.  Incredible 
as  it  may  appear,  it  was  proved  in  evidence  be- 
fore the  parliamentary  committee  on  the  subject, 
that  at  the  age  of  six  years  a  child  can  be  prof- 
itably employed  in  factories ;  and  instances  were 
not  wanting,  before  law  interposed  on  the  sub- 
ject, of  parentt*  bread  having  been  earned  by  chU- 
dren  only  three  yeart  o/age,* 

But  while  every  friend  of  humanity  must  re- 
joice at  this  great  step  having  been  93^ 
gained  in  behalf  of  the  working  yastfliifer- 
classes,  yet  it  must  not  be  supposed  eQc«  in  the 
that  it  removed  ehher  the  whole  or  StJjJfSi^ 
the  most  serious  part  ot  the  evils  ingtoima 
under  which  they  labor  in  great  aod  the 
towns.  On  the  contrary,  though  it  country, 
has  doubtless  lessened  one  great  cause  of  suffer- 
ing in  them,  others  not  less  formidable  remain 
behind,  and  exercise  an  important  influence  on 
the  happiness  and  increase  of  the  human  species 
in  the  later  stages  of  every  opulent  and  com- 
mercial society.  The  delusion  so  stoutly  main- 
tained and  so  steadily  adhered  to  by  the  com- 
mercial party,  that  population  increases  faster 
in  great  towns  and  manufacturing  districts  than 
rural,  has  been  now  co^npletely  demolished  by 
what  the  Timet  calls  "the  unpitiable  logic  of 
the  Registrar-General."  There  is,  indeed,  in 
the  former  a  greater  number  of  marriages  in 
proportion  to  the  population  than  in  the  latter,  • 
and  those  marriages  are  more  prolific.  Nature, 
it  would  appear,  strives  to  maintain  her  ground 
amidst  the  numerous  difiiculties  with  which  she 
is  there  surrounded;  and  the  higher  rate  of 
wages  insures  a  constant  influx  of  young  per- 
sons of  both  sexes,  for  the  most  part  in  the 
prime  of  life,  into  those  great  hives  of  industry. 
Thus  there  is  generally  a  rapid  increase  of  num- 
bers for  a  considerable  period  in  such  localities. 
But  it  is  entirely  derived  from  extraneous 
sources.  Such  is  the  mortality  in  great  towns 
and  manufacturing  districts  that  no  amount  of 
general  prosperity,  or  early  marriages,  can  ena- 
ble them  unaided  to  maintain  their  own  num- 
bers. While  the  annual  proportion  of  deaths 
in  agricultural  districts  in  Scotland  is  from  100 
to  107  out  of  10,000  in  the  rural  counties,  in 
Lanarkshire,  which  is  at  once  mining  and  man- 
ufacturing, it  is  268.  The  proportion  of  deaths 
of  children  under  five  years  of  age,  in  the  agri- 
cultural counties,  is  29  per  cent,  of  the  whole ; 
the  average  of  eight  great  towns  is  49  per  cent., 
and  in  Glasgow  it  b  generally  as  high  as  57, 
sometimes  61.  The  general  mortality  of  188 
town  districts  in  Scotland,  in  1855,  was  261  in 
10,000,  or  1  in  88;  in  94  rural  districts  it  was 
169,  or  1  in  28.    From  a  very  curious  table, 

*  **  It  has  been  asoertalDed  that  children  at  young  at 
thrte  yeart  of  age  labor  for  their  oirn  bread  and  the 
bread  of  their  parents  What  doee  the  State  do  on  tbeee 
occasions  r  It  only  mjt  to  the  master,  Yon  shall  not 
employ  a  child  in  a  factory,  working,  as  some  are  doing 
now.  from  five  in  the  morning  till  seven  at  night,  till  It 
is  eight  yeart  of  aee.*'— Mr.  Roxbvox,  on  Slat  April,  1848, 
quoted  In  Fori.  Vtb.^  zc.  771. 
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compiled  by  the  Registrar  of  Englandi  it  appears 
that  the  chances  of  life  are  invariably  in  inverse 
proportion  to  the  density  of  the  inhabitants,  de- 
spite all  the  superior  medical  advantages  of  such 
as  dwell  in  cities  and  crowded  localities.*  It  is 
to  be  hoped  sanitary  Improvements,  increased 
temperance,  and  comfort  in  living  and  other 

t  B  *st  "  ^^^^^)  ^^'^y  '^^  ^^^^^  lessen  this  great 
Be^rt,Seou  disproportion.  But  there  seems  no 
Und,  l'86&-  reason  to  suppose  it  will  ever  be  en- 
tirely removed;  and  it  would  appear 
to  bo  a  great  law  of  Nature,  intend- 
ed to  prevent  the  undue  aggregation 
of  mankind  in  particular  localities, 
and  insure  the  dispersion  and  gen- 
eral progress  of  the  species.^ 
The  system  of  recruiting  for  the  army  under- 
go went  a  great  change  in  this  year,  in 
intiodHction  consequence  of  a  measure  introduced 
of  a  sytttem  by  Government,  and  which  received 
ofiUnlted  the  sanction  of  both  Houses  of  Par- 
^  liament.  Hitherto,  notwithstanding 
several  attempts  to  introduce  an  opposite  sys- 
tem, recruiting  had  been  chiefly  for  life.  On 
22d  March,  Mr.  Fox  Maule  (now  Lord  Pan- 
mure),  the  Secretary  at  War,  introduced  a  bill, 
the  purport  of  which  was  to  limit  the  term  of 
enlistment  in  the  infantry  to  ten  years,  and  in 
the  cavalry,  artillery,  and  engineers,  to  twelve. 
After  the  expiration  of  these  respective  periods, 
the  man,  if  in  actual  service,  might  be  detained 
for  two  years  longer;  and  it  was  to  be  in  his 
option  to  enlist  again,  with  the  benefit  of  his 
former  service,  for  eleven  years  in  the  infantry, 

*  If  the  area  of  England  is  grouped  In  district!,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  density  of  tlie  inhabitants,  as  measured  by 
the  respective  proportion  of  the  Inhabitants  to  tlie  square 
yards  of  the  districts  in  which  they  dwell,  the  following 
curious  and  startling  result  In  arrived  at: 
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'^Hegigtrar-GeneraV$Jiep<nt,lSS!l,  p.  xvi.— Introduction.' 

It  is  chiefly  the  Immenso  mortality  in  crowded  situa- 
tions of  children  under  five  years  of  age  which  occa- 
sions this  eztimordinary  difference.  The  proportion  of 
deaths  per  cent  of  children  under  five  years  of  age,  in 
the  eight  principal  towns  of  Scotland  in  Uarch,  1867,  was 
as  follows: 


Place. 

Population  IB 

IMT. 
Eetimated. 

Deatha. 

Proportion 
per  Cent  oa- 
der  5  Yean. 

Perth 

Leith 

27,619 
36,807 
87,724 
48,269 
78,933 
00,731 
in,280 
874,506 

64 
€8 
110 
116 
168 
188 
848 
1,190 

89 
45 
86 
47 
81 
40 
29 
66 

Greenock 

Paisley 

Aberdeen 

Dundee 

Edinburgh 

Glaagow 

—Scottish  Jieffliitrar'9  Report^  March,  1867. 

The  deaths  in  England,  in  1853,  were  421,097,  which  Is 
at  the  rate  of  22*88  to  100  living.  The  proportion  per 
cent  of  the  deaths  under  five  yean  of  age  to  100  Uyug 
was,  in  1868,  aa  follows: 


T: 


T-846 
T-84T 


Tnder  five  years,  15.198  for  100  liring. 
-^RegiMrttT'Oenmag  Beport,  1868,  zii— Intsodnction. 


or  twelve  in  tlie  cavalry  or  artillery.     After  ten 
years'  service,  the  soldier  might  enroll  himself 
for  a  deferred  pension,  in  wluch  case  he  wonld 
be  liable  to  serve  twelve  days  in  the  year,  and 
after  serving  twenty-two  years  in  that  capacity, 
he  would  become  entitled  to  a  pension  of  6d.  a 
day  ift  the  same  way  as  by  eleven  years  of  act- 
ive service.     The  pensioners  were  stated  by  him 
to  amount  to  thirteen  thousand,  and  i  p   i  n  w 
for  all  purposes,  when  great  exertions  xc{?Vi4,^ 
were  not  required,  were  as  fit  for  2B0;  Ann. 
duty  as  when  they  fired  their  muskets  ^-  ^^ 
at  Waterloo.'  ^**^- 

The  bill  was  strongly  supported  in  both  Houses 
by  the  members  of  the  Government  95. 
and  several  officers  of  the  army,  Which  pass- 
particularly  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans  and  *■  i"t®  **^- 
Major  Layard,  as  tending  to  introduce  a  supe- 
rior body  of  men  into  the  service,  and  remove 
the  objection  that  a  man  who  enlisted  lost  his 
freedom,  and  became  a  serf  for  life.  It  was  as 
strenuously  opposed  by  Lord  Londonderry,  Sir 
Howard  Douglas,  and  several  other  experienced 
officers,  upon  the  ground  that  it  would  banish 
the  old  soldiers  who  formed  the  bone  and  muscle 
of  the  army,  and  lead  to  a  constant  influx  of 
new  and  inexperienced  soldiers  into  the  ranks. 
So  strongly  were  these  apprehensions  expressed, 
that  even  the  veteran  reformer,  Lord  Brougham, 
admitted  that  he  shared  them,  and  contemplated 
with  dismay  the  thoughts  of  *^  touching  so  noble 
and  perfect  a  machine  as  the  British  army." 
The  Duke  of  Wellington,  however,  cast  the  bal- 
ance in  favor  of  the  measure,  by  the  observation, 
which  experience  has  abundantly  proved  to  be 
well  founded,  that  after  a  man  has  been  ten 
years  in  the  army,  he  has  become  so  habituated 
to  military  life  that  he  is  incapable  of  taking  to 
any  other ;  and  thus,  that  nearly  all  the  soldiers 
who  were  worth  keeping  would  enlist  anew,  for 
the  entire  term  oi  twenty-one  or  twenty-four 
years,  after  their  first  term  had  expired.*  In 
agreeing,  however,  to  the  bill  on  this  ground, 
he  concurred  in  the  strongest  manner  in  the 
statement  as  to  the  infinite  superiority  of  old 
soldiers  over  young  ones,  especially  in  the  com- 
mencement of  real  warfare ;  and  his  words  are 
alike  important  as  containing  the  true  . »_  ,  ^  k 
Wisdom  on  the  subject,  apd  as  pro-  zdi.  loso, 
phetic  of  the  mournful  disasters  which  1020 ;  Ann. 
their  oblivion  was  so  soon  to  bring  JSf--^J?^» 
upon  the  British  nation.=t  ' 

*  This  was  abundantly  proved  by  a  fact  mentioned  by 
Earl  Grey,  in  his  very  able  speech  introducing  the  bill 
into  the  House  of  Peen :  *'  In  1899  Lord  Hardlnge  tntro- 
dnoed  the  plaaof  allowing  men  a  free  discharge  after  six- 
teen years  of  service,  a  period  reduced  to  twelve  years  by 
Mr.  Sydney  Herbert  in  1845 ;  and  from  a  memorandum 
In  Lord  Grey*s  hands,  I  find  that  the  number  of  soldiers 
who,  between  1680  and  1844,  under  the  reduced  service, 
were  discharged  without  any  gratuity,  amounUd  tofi/tj^ 
three  anntioZty  in  the  whale  BritUh  army^  being  less  than 
one  man  for  every  two  regiments.**— JRirt  Deb.,  zcL 
1884.  Lord  Grey,  on  this  occasion,  mentioned  a  most 
gratifying  &ct  In  regard  to  the  great  diminution  of  cor- 
poral punishments  in  the  army,  in  consequence  of  the 
wise  and  humane  changes  Introduced  In  recent  times— 
''  that  while  in  1818,  out  of  28,900  men  In  foreign  sta- 
tions, 80  men  out  of  every  1000  underwent  corporal  pun- 
ishment, last  year.  In  the  same  stations,  the  proportion 
was  only  4  In  1000."— ito-l  Z)e6.,  xoi.  1894. 

t  **  I  sm  decidedly  of  opinion  that  we  should  do  no- 
thing to  deprive  the  country  of  the  services  of  the  old 
soldiers ;  but  having  maturely  considered  this  bill,  I  think 
It  will  not  tend  to  any  diminution  of  the  old  soldiers. 
Old  eoldien^  my  lords,  are,  in  my  opinion,  dbyolutely 
neeesaary  to  the  very  eoeielenoe  qf  an  army.    Although 
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Lesi  momentoas  in  its  immediate  resultB,  bat 
M^  not  lefis  so  in  its  ultimate  conseqiienoes, 
pQbiie  ed-  the  important  subject  of  Public  £du- 
ncatioa.  cxnoN  formed  the  subject  of  very  in- 
teresting debates  in  this  session  of  Parliament. 
These  took  place  in  consequence  of  the  promul- 
gation of  certain  minutes  of  the  educational 
committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  on  which  Min- 
isters proposed  to  issue  grants  of  public  money 
for  the  purposes  specified.  These  were  deemea 
unduly  favorable  to  the  Established  Church  by 
the  Dissenters,  and  their  opposition  led  to  am- 
mated  debates  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 
In  introducing  the  subject  on  the  part  of  Got- 
emment,  Lord  Lansdowne  lamented  that  the 
sectarian  jealousies  between  the  two  great  bod- 
ies of  Churchmen  and  Dissenters  rendered  it 
impossible  to  bring  forward  a  plan  for  universal 
education ;  but  he  gave  very  gratifying  informa- 
tioa  as  to  what,  under  the  limited  system,  which 
alone  was  practicable,  had  actually  been  done 
since  the  GoYcrnment  system  had  been  intro- 
duced in  1833.  Ffom  that  time  to  1846  Parlia- 
ment had  granted  £490,000  for  the  purposes  of 
education ;  the  school-houses  for  which  grants 
had  been  made  would,  when  completed,  accom- 
modate £50,000  scholars,  besides  150,000  more 
in  3300  schools  which  had  invited  inspection, 
without  having  obtained  grants  of  public  money. 
The  chief  object  of  the  proposed  grants  was  to 
extend  this  system  of  inspection,  which,  so  far 
as  it  went,  had  worked  well,  and  to  grant  to  all 
the  teachers  power  to  select  a  certain  number  out 
of  the  most  pix>mising  of  their  pupils,  who  were 

this  eoantty  taM  been  under  the  protection  of  peace  for 
« thirty  yean  and  more,  I  have  had  under  my  oonaldera- 
tioa  during  that  time  miiituy  operations  of  great  extent 
and  importance,  not  only  in  thq  Mediterranean,  but  in 
North  and  South  America,  in  South  Africa,  and  all  over 
Aiie,  nearly  at  the  same  time ;  and  if  you  had  not  had 
the  highest  discipline  and  best  troops  in  the  world,  it 
woold  not  have  been  possible  for  you  to  have  oanled  on 
these  operations.  Look  at  China.  In  that  case  it  was 
neeeflsary  to  tranipoit  troops  from  Australia,  and  land 
them  in  China,  where  they  were  celled  on  to  act  on  rivers, 
in  ezeeka,  and  upon  islands,  in  concert  with  the  ships  of 
her  M^esty.  They  succeeded  in  eflboting  all  that  was  ex- 
pected of  them.  How  was  that  done?  It  was  done  by  the 
diflcipUne  of  your  troops—the  discipline  maintained  by 
the  old  soldiers.  They  were  the  men  who  led  the  young 
oaea,  and,  acting  together,  they  were  able  to  achieve  any 
conqaesi  Again,  one  night  during  the  operations  against 
the  Sikha,  a  regiment  was  lying  on  their  arms,  and  Lord 
fiardmge  waa  on  the  gnmnd  at  their  head.  Tlie  enemy 
opened  fire  upon  them,  and  annoyed  them  very  much,  in 
eon«eqQenee  of  which  my  noble  friend  ordered  the  men 
to  rise  and  advance  upon  the  guns.  They  did  so,  and 
the  guns  were  captured.  This  was  at  night,  remember. 
I  ask,  oonld  such  a  feat  have  been  performed  under  su<A 
dnaimstanees  by  any  bat  old  soldiers?  It  would  haTe 
been  impossible.  Bear  in  mind  the  conduct  of  the  £m- 
peror  Napoleon  with  respect  to  old  soldiers;  remember 
the  manner  in  which  he  emplojred  them.  Recollect,  too, 
how  they  are  prized  by  every  power  all  over  the  world ; 
and  then  I  will  once  more  entreat  your  lordships  never 
to  consent  to  anv  measure  which  would  deprive  her  Maj- 
esty's serTlca  of  old  and  experienced  men,  and  thutpave 
the  tBoy/w  dUaaUn  tokieh  would  asmredly  foUno  when 
the  mTMythovUecTM  to  be  employed  in  war. 

**  I  should  be  rejoiced  if  the  measure  at  present  under 
eooMlderation  should  Induce  a  superior  dass  of  men  to 
enter  the  amy ;  but  I  conibss  I  very  mnch  doubt  it.  But 
putting  tiiat  out  of  the  question,  I  beliere  that,  looking 
at  all  the  drcnmstances  of  the  case,  looking  at  the  ad- 
vantages held  out  to  the  soldier  in  the  reward  for  good 
csttdact,  alter  five,  ten,  fifteen,  and  twenty  years*  service, 
the  army  will  saffer  no  injury  from  the  measure,  and 
that  the  soldiers  will  re-enlist  after  the  ten  vears.  There- 
fsre  it  Is  that  I  leoommend  your  lordships  to  try  the 
measure  of  limited  enlistment  It  is  my  firm  belief  that 
this  measure  wfit  make  no  diffBrence  in  the  number  of 
sU  soldiers  In  the  army.**— i\ir(.  DeA.,  xcL  1338. 


to  be  trained  up,  under  the  name  of  apprentices, 
to  the  duties  and  practice  of  education,  so  as  to  fit 
them  to  become  in  their  turn  teachers  of  others. 
For  each  of  these  apprentices  or  normal  pupils  a 
certain  annual  allowance  was  to  be  provided,  and 
for  such  as  could  not  find  situations  in  the  Gov- 
ernment schools  employment  was  to  be  given  in 
the  levenue  departnients.  Pensions  also,  after  fif- 
teen yeaiB  of  public  service,  were  provided  to  well- 
conducted  sdtool-masters  and  school-mistresses. 
Lord  Brougham  wannly  approved  of  the  proposed 
measure,  regretting  at  the  same  time  tuat  **no 
general  and  comprehensive  plan  was  ,  p^^,  j^^^^ 
practicable,  because  society  was  divid-  xc  liKT— 
ed  into  two  great  classes,  Churchmen  xci.  940— 
and  Dissenters,  who  loved  education  ^1^^  ^^ 
much,  but  controversy  more."** 

Although  the  ministry  of  Sir  B.  Feel  had 
been  overthrown  by  a  combination  of  ^ 
Whigs  and  Protectionists  on  the  ques-  New  coer- 
tioo  of  the  Coercion  and  Arms  Bill  eionBiUfor 
for  Ireland,  yet  experience  was  not  l'«i*«<l- 
long  of  proving  that  the  measure,  then  so  un- 
ceremonioosly  rejected,  was  in  itself  necessary 
and  expedient,  and  that  without  some  similar 
enactment  Government  had  become  impractica- 
ble in  the  sister  island.  So  threatening  did  af- 
fairs become  in  some  parts  of  Ireland  in  the  end 
of  1846  and  first  months  of  1847,  that  Ministers 
were  themselves  under  the  necessity  of  introduc- 
ing a  measure  for  the  repression  of  crime,  which 
was  in  effect  almost  the  same  as  that  which  had 
been  so  recently  thrown  out  in  the  Lower  House ; 
and  the  facts  which  Sir  Geoige  Grey  adduced  to 
justify  the  measure  were  such  as  amply  proved 
its  necessity.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  increase 
of  crime,  which  was  so  alarming,  had  taken 
place  only  in  a  few  counties ;  over  the  country 
generally  there  not  only  was  no  increase  of  of- 
fenses, but  a  marked  diminution,  notwithstand- 
ing the  universal  distress  which  prevailed.  Sir 
Greorge  Grey  mentioned  that  the  number  of  seri- 
ous offenses  during  the  whole  of  1846  had  been 
2885 ;  whereas,  up  to  the  end  of  October,  1847, 
they  did  not  exceed  1085.  But  in  some  dis- 
tricts of  the  country,  particularly  Clare,  Limer- 
ick, and  Tipperary,  there  existed  a  secret  con- 
spuacy,  which  had  spread  such  intense  dismay 
over  the  country  that  it  became  the  absolute 
duty  of  Grovemment,  at  all  hazards,  to  put  it 
down.  The  present,  therefore,  is  no  general 
indictment  against  a  whole  people ;  it  is  a  meas- 
ure empowering  the  Lord-Lieutenant  to  pro- 
claim certain  baronies  and  counties,  and  the 
effect  of  that  proclamation  was,  that  the  carry- 
ing of  arms  between  sunrise  and  sunset  became 
illegal,  and  arms  could  only  be  kept  legally  in 
possession  upon  a  license  frpm  Government; 

*  In  the  debate  on  this  subject  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, Mr.  Hacaulay  observed  on  19th  April :  ^  In  Hert- 
ford  House  of  Correction,  out  of  700  prisoners,  about  one 
half  are  unable  to  read,  and  only  eight  could  read  and 
write  well.  In  Maidstone  Prison,  ont  of  8000  prisoners, 
1900  were  unable  to  read,  and  only  BO  could  read  well. 
In  Cold-Bath-Fields  Prison,  ont  of  8000,  not  one  could 
read  and  write  well.  From  the  registers  of  marriages,  wo 
find  that  ont  of  180,000  couples  married  in  the  year  1844, 
40,000  bridegrooms  and  60,000  brides  conid  only  sign  by 
a  mark.  What  does  this  imply?  The  most  grievous 
want  of  education  ibr  many  of  the  remainder,  who  have 
been  unable  to  sign  their  names.  How  many  of  the  day- 
schools  are  nothing  but  a  dirty  room,  with  a  heap  of  fuel 
on  one  side  and  a  brood  of  chickens  on  the  other,  and  the 
only  instmmentB  of  education  are  a  dog-eared  spelling- 
book  and  a  broken  slate  r^ParU  Z>e6.,  zcL  lOlfi. 
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and  the  Lord-Iaentonant  was  aathorissed  to  send 
down  an  additional  police  force  from  the  reserve 
at  Dublin,  at  the  expense,  in  the  first  instance, 
of  the  public  treasury,  but  ultimately  of  the  dis- 
turbed districts.*  Sir  R.  Peel's  triumph  was 
now  complete,  and  he  put  the  finishing-stroke 
to  his  victory  by  himself  voting,  with  all  his 
followers,  for  the  very  bill  which  had  been 
made  the  instrument  of  his  own  overthrow. 
I  D  b  ^°  evident  had  the  necessity  of  the 
xcv!^270, 973,  ^^^^^e  become,  that  it  passed  the  Com- 
1)22*:  Ann.  mons  by  an  overwhelming  migority, 
Keg  1847,  being  296  to  19,  or  277,  and  in  the 
®*»  ^^-       Lords  unanimously. 

Parliament  was  prorogued  by  the  Queen  in 
^  person  on  the  28d  July,  and  next 

Prorogation  ^^7  dissolved  by  royal  proclamation, 
anddissoia-  The  elections  were  languidly  con- 
iion  of  Par-  ducted,  and  excited  very  little  atten- 
iiament.  ^^^^  There  was  neither  any  great 
social  or  national  question  at  stake,  nor  any 
keen  contest  of  parties  to  awaken  the  dormant 
energies  of  their  adherents  throughout  the  coun- 
try. It  was  universally  understood  that  the 
Conservatives  were,  for  the  time  at  least,  utter- 
ly disjointed  and  broken  up,  and  that  any  at- 
tempt to  reconstruct  the  great  body  which  Sir 
R.  Peel  had  headed  was  out  of  the  question. 
The  Liberals  were  evidently  destined  for  a  long 
time,  perhaps  forever,  to  retain  the  reins  of 
power;  and  though  the  old  Whig  party  was 
neai'Iy  as  much  displaced  from  the  lead  as  the 
Tories  were,  that  did  not  shake  the  majority  of 
English  borough  Liberals,  Scotch  Radicals,  and 
Irish  Catholics,  in  whom,  by  the  Reform  Bill, 
the  government  of  the  empire  was  now  vested. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  course  of  current  events 
had  turned  men's  minds  to  very  different  ob- 
jects. The  famine  in  Ireland  had  frozen  every 
heart  with  horror ;  the  monetary  crisis  in  Great 
Britain  threatened  every  one  engaged  in  trade 
with  ruin;  and  men,  in  the  utmost  state  of 
alarm  for  their  private  affairs,  had  neither 
money,  nor  leisure,  nor  care  to  bestow  on  polit- 
ical disputes.  Prom  these  causes  the  elections 
excited  very  little  attention;  the  old  members 
were  in  general  returned  without  a  contest,  and 
the  only  difference  in  the  result  was  an  addition 
9Ann.  Rog.  ^o  the  Liberal  ranks,  slight  indeed, 
1847, 18T,  but  sufficient  to  secure  them  a  work- 
183.  ing  majority.' 

It  was  no  wonder  that  the  attention  of  the 
99,  country  was  fixed  on  other  objects 
Commercial  than  the  hustings,  for  the  appear- 
cmbarrass.  ances  in  the  commercial  world  had 
"*°"'"'  now  become  threatening  in  the  ex- 

treme. The  panic,  which  had  been  so  severe 
in  April,  had  indeed  passed  away,  chiefly  from 
the  announcement  received  in  the  beginning  of 
.   May  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  was 

^^  *  about  to  invest  a  portion  of  his  accumu- 
lated treasure,  amounting  to  80,000,000  silver 
roubles  (£4,750,000),  in  the  public  funds  of 
France  and  England.    This  was  the  first  time 

*  Tho  incream  of  violent  crime,  chiefly  in  Glare,  Lim- 
erick, and  Tipperary,  in  the  first  alx  months  of  1846  and 
1847,  were  reapectiveiv : 

1840.  184T. 

Homicides «S  96 

Firing  at  tlie  perK>n 66  IM 

Robberies  of  arms 207  630 

Firing  into  dvellinga 51  116 

^ParL  Deh.,  zev.  876. 


that  the  gold  mines  of  the  Ural  Mountains, 
now  producing  £8,000,000  annually,  had  been 
brought  on  a  large  scale  to  bear  on  the  money 
market  of  Western  Europe,  and  the  effect  was 
very  considerable,  chiefly  by  diminishing  the 
terror  of  an  increased  demand  for  gold  to  pay 
for  the  immense  importations  of  food  which  were 
still  going  on.  The  season  also  was  favorable, 
and  hopes  were  entertained,  which  were  happily 
more  than  realized,  of  an  abundant  harvest  in 
autumn.  From  this  cause,  joined  to  the  great 
amount  of  the  imported  grain,  the  prices  of  food 
fell  considerably  in  the  end  of  May  and  begin- 
ning of  Juno ;  but  the  pressure  for  money,  ow- 
ing to  the  combined  effect  of  the  immense  im- 
portations and  heavy  railway  calls,  was  such 
that  no  reduction  of  the  current  rate  of  inter- 
est took  place,  which  still  remained  at  5  per 
cent.*  The  sums  lent  abroad  in  that  ,  ^  .  . 
year  were  £33,000,000,  and  the  ex-  siMiX*  ' 
penditure  on  railways  £47,000,000.' 

These  causes  necessarily  renewed  the  pressure, 
and  it  became  very  severe  in  August,  ^^ 
when  the  rate  of  discount  at  the  Bank  increased 
rose  to5i,  while  the  Bank  reserve  sunk  monetary 
to  £4, 704,000against£14,000,000  lia-  P"*^  *" 
bilities ;  and  consols,  which  had  stood  "^° 
at  98  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  fell  rapidly 
to  86.  These  were  sufficiently  strong  premon- 
itory symptoms,  but  the  Government  did  not 
take  the  alarm,  and  persisted  in  the  belief  that, 
under  the  admirably  constructed  self-balancing 
system  of  1844,  the  currency  would  right  itself 
without  any  serious  detriment  to  the  general  in- 
terests of  the  communitv.  This  idea  was  in- 
creased by  the  fineness  of  the  season  and  abund- 
ance of  the  harvest,  which  was  so  remarkable 
that  on  the  suggestion  of  Government  a  general 
thanksgiving  was  returned  to  Almighty  God  for 
the  blessing.  But  though  this  lessened  a  dan- 
ger of  one  kind,  it  induced  another  hardly  less 
serious,  which  was  the  immediate  cause  of  bring- 
ing on  the  catastrophe  which  was  approaching. 
Th6  fineness  of  the  weather  and  harvest,  coupled 
with  the  enormous  amount  of  the  importation, 
which  in  the  harvest  year  from  September,  1846, 
to  September,  1847,  had  risen  to  the  unprece- 
dented amount  of  11,800,000  quarters,  of  which 
5,000,000  were  wheat,  occasioned  a  prodigious 
fall  in  the  price  of  grain  of  every  description. 
Wheat,  which  in  June,  1847,  had  been  at  92«. 
lOd,  sunk  in  August  to  66<.,  and  in  September 
was  as  low  as  52«.,  at  which  comparatively  low 
figure  it  stood  during  the  remaining  months  of 
the  year.*  This  immense  and  rapid  fall,  com- 
ing suddenly  upon  so  large  a  portion  of  the  mer- 
cantile capital  of  the  country  as  was  engaged 
in  the  grain  trade,  was  attended  with  the  most 
calamitous  results.  One  after  another  the  great- 
est houses  in  the  com  trade  came  down,  and 


*  CAFZTAL  AirTBOBIZXD  TO   BX  KAIBBD  ASD  SXFXVDXD 

ON  Railways.  * 

AntliorlMd. 
First  half  year 
Second  half  year  . 
First  half  rear 
Second  half  year 
First  half  year 
Second  half  year     

Total £821,000,000 

— TooKi,  iv.  814;  and  v.  811. 

t  In  May  the  average  price  of  wheat  was  102s. :  in 
Septemher  it  was  48s.— Ceamobxxok  or  ExoHXQim'a 
SUtement,  Nov.  29, 1847.— Airi.  Leb.^  zev.  880. 


1846.. 
1840.. 
1847.. 


£69,000,000 

124,000,000 

38,000,000 


BxpHwfd. 
£8,600,000 
10,600,000 
9,800,000 
86,686,000 
86,700,000 
82,800,000 

£96,086,000 
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with  them  a  whole  hoat  of  the  lesser  firms  en- 
gaged in  the  same  traffic,  or  inTolTed  with  them 
in  business.  The  effect  of  these  failures,  of 
course,  was  to  augment  in  a  most  serious  degree 
both  Uie  denoand  for  money  and  the  general 
Alarm.  Erery  thing  tended  to  the  same  point, 
and  that  was  an  augmented  pressure  on  the 
Bank  for  advances  which  the  Bank  Charter  Act 
left  them  absolutely  without  the  means  of  meet- 
ing. Free  trade  had  landed  the  country  in  a 
balance  of  imports  over  exports,  requiring  for 
tilie  most  part  to  be  paid  in  gold,  which  had 
oome  now  to  exceed  £40,000,000  a  year;  the 
Irish  famine  had  sent  half  as  much  out  of 
tho  country  to  buy  food ;  railway  undertakings 
required  an  'expenditure  at  home  of  above 
£40,000,000  a  year,  and  the  great  houses  which 
had  so  largely  imported  grain  were  assailed  by 
a  fall  in  the  article  to  little  more  than  half  of  its 
jnices  three  months  before.  Never  was  there  a 
time  in  European  histoiy  when„  from  the  com- 
bination of  so  many  concurring  causes,  largo 
Bank  advances  to  siibport  credit  and  carry  on 
undertakings  were  so  loudly  called  for,  ancl  the 
Bank  had  ample  means  to  meet  them,  for  they 
had  still  £9,000,000  in  their  cofiers.  But  here 
the  Bank  Charter  stepped  in  and  locked  up 
£8,000,000  sterling,  amidst  the  universal  press- 
ure, in  the  issue  department.  Reduced  to 
£1,000,000  in  the  banking  department,  the  di- 
rectors were  compelled  to  be  extremely  cautious, 
and  accordingly  on  1st  October  they  intimated 
1  xooke.  It.  ^^''^  *'  ^^  would  be  charged  on  all  bills 
314,  815;  falling  due  before  the  15th  October, 
Beonomirt,  and  that  they  decHTud  to  mah$  any  ad- 
Oc».9,l84T.  ^g^jgn^  ^  ,^^  ^  Exchequer  6iV&."» 

This  announcement  produced,  as  might  have 
101.        ^'^^  expected,  a  fearful  impression 
Comneitlftl  on  the  Stock  Exchange.     Consols 
bankrupt-      rapidly  fell  from  85  to  88^ ;  Excheq- 
^^^*'  ner  bills  were  at  37s.  discount;  and 

sDch  was  the  pressure  for  money  that  interest  at 
the  rate  of  60  per  cent,  was  given  for  the  use  of 
it  for  only  nine  davs.  The  failure  of  mercan- 
tile firms  of  the  oldest  standing  and  tho  highest 
reqiectability,  beginning  with  that  of  Gower, 
Kephews,  and  Co.,  soon  became  very  frequent, 
and  much  exceeded  in  amount  any  thing  re- 
corded IB  British  history,  the  severe  monetary 
crisis  of  1825  itself  not  excepted.  It  soon  ap- 
peared that  the  crash  was  not  to  be  confined  to  the 
grain  trade,  in  which  it  had  begun,  but  extend- 
ed to  other  branches  of  business  and  banking 
firms.  On  13th  October,  the  Abingdon  old 
bank  came  down ;  this  was  followed  on  tho  18th 
by  the  stoppage  of  the  Royal  Bank  of  Liverpool, 
which  was  the  more  alarming  as  its  paid-up 
cajntal  was  known  to  be  £800,000,  and  it  stood 
in  the  very  front  rank  of  the  banking  institu- 
tions of  the  kingdom.  Consols  in  consequence 
fell  to  771 ;  a  fall  of  15  per  cent,  from  what 
they  had  been  three  months  before,  and  the  low- 
est point  they  reached  during  the  crisis.  Im- 
portant bank  failures  ensnedui  Liverpool,  Man- 
*  Tooke,  Iv.  cheater,  Lancashire,  and  Newcastle. 
Ui. slT,4ifi,  In  the  last-mentioned  town  the  bank- 
•ikoS  «;  ing  discredit  was  exceedingly  severe, 
iStf:  Chan-  and  the  most  important  bank  m  the 
ecOorofEx-  district  had  a  verv  narrow  escmw 
gjjg2lf#  ^™  *  suspension  of  payment'  The 
K«T  M,  Bank  of  England  reserve  sunk  be- 
]6«f.  tween  16th  and  30th  October  from  f 


£3,070,000  to  £1,600,000  against  £13,900,000 
liabilities,  and  the  bullion  in  both  departments 
was  only  £8,300,000  on  23d  October,  while 
the  notes  in  circulation  still  amounted  to 
£21,200,000.  In  a  word,  the  two  weeks  end- 
ing 28d  October  were  an  uninterrupted  progres- 
sion of  disaster,  discredit,  and  dismay ;  and  at 
the  close  of  the  week  everv  thing  portended  not 
merely  a  crisis,  but  a  total  Mtupennon  of  all  Inui^ 
nest  oW  o/aUpaymaUt. 

Still  Government,  supported  by  Sir  R.  Peel, 
stood  firm.  The  most  earnest  rep-  .^ 
resentations  were  made  to  them  as  suspension 
to  the  state  of  the  country,  and  the  of  the  Bank 
imminent  ruin  which  threatened  the  ^^^^^ 
whole  of  iu  commerce  if  the  Bank 
Charter  Act  were  not  suspended,  without  effect. 
A  most  respectable  deputation  Arom  Liverpool, 
representing  the  trading  interests  of  that  great 
emporium,  was  coolly  dismissed  with  an  an- 
swer that  the  Bank  Act  must  at  all  hazards  bo 
maintained.  A  highly  important  communica- 
tion from  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  ^^  ^^^ 
as  Lord-lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Dur- 
ham, portraying  the  tremendous  risk  to  which, 
from  tho  suspension  of  credit  and  the  want  of 
money,  the  coal  districts  in  that  county  were 
exposed,  met  with  no  better  success.  Even  an 
earnest  request  for  assistance  from  tho  Scotch 
banks,  hitherto  deemed  so  flourishing,  failed  in 
shaking  their  steady  resolve  to  maintain  at  all 
hazards  the  convertibility  of  a  Bank  of  England 
note.  But  at  length  they  were  assailed  in  a 
quarter  where  they  had  no  defense,  and  the 
country  In  consequence  was  saved.  On  Friday, 
22d  October,  the  London  bankers  had  n  ^  ^ 
meeting,  at  which  it  was  agreed  that,  if 
Government  would  not  sanction  a  deviation 
from  the  Act  on  tho  part  of  tho  Bank,  they 
would  withdraw  their,  wholo  balances  from  it. 
This  was  decisive.  The  bankers'  balances  in 
tho  hands  of  the  Bank  of  England  were 
£1,774,472,  and  the  reserve  in  the  Bank  to 
meet  this  amount  was  only  £1,600,025.*  In 
these  drcnmstances,  submission  was  a  matter 
of  necessity.  The  bankers'  resolution  was  com- 
municated to  Government  on  Saturday  ^^^  ^ 
23d,  and  early  on  Monday  25th  the  cel- 
ebrated letter  signed  by  Lord  John  Russell  and 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  sent  to 
the  Bank,  authorizing  a  deviation  from  tho 
Act.t    That  which  neither  a  representation  of 

*  "QiMsCfon  2881.— Sapposiog  the  London  bankers 
had  been,  from  the  pressure  upon  them,  obliged  to  with- 
dnv  a  large  amount  of  the  balance  irUich^  I  believe, 
equaled  pretty  nearly  the  amount  of  your  reserve  on 
the  8Sd  October,  what  would  have  been  the  effect  ?  On 
the  SSd  October,  the  reserre  in  London  was  Xt,600,029, 
and  in  the  country  im6,447,  makinir  together  £2^76,471 
Th€  bankers*  bakmeet  were  £1,774,^2.  Supposing  their 
balances  had  been  withdrawn  from  us  in  tho  course  of, 
buslneas,  we  should  have  had  an  opportunity  of  going 
into  the  market,  and,  by  mlHng  eecwritieB,  we  should  ha\*e 
strengthened  ourselves  by  taking  notes  out  of  the  mark- 
et,  and  then  met  the  bankers'  demand.'*— Mr.  Mobbxb'b 
(the  GoTemor  of  the  Bank  of  England)  Examination ; 
Firtt  Beporton  C&mmerdal  DUtreae,  1848,  p.  22L 

t  *'  Her  ]CaJesty*s  Government  have  seen,  with  the 
deepest  r^ret,  the  pressure  which  has  existed  for  some 
weeks  upon  the  commercial  interests  of  the  country,  and 
that  this  pressure  has  been  aggrarated  by  a  want  of  that 
oonfidence  which  is  necessary  ror  oairylng  on  the  ordins- 
ry  dealings  of  trade.  They  nave  been  tn  hopes  that  tl>e 
eheck  given  to  transaetlons  of  a  q>eettIattTe  charactrr, 
the  transfer  of  eapltal  from  other  oountrfes,  the  influx 
of  bullion,  and  the  feeling  wbieh  a  knowledge  Af  thsM 
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the  impendinf;  rttin  of  Liverpool  and  tho  mHna- 
faciuring  districts  of  Lancashire,  nor  ihe  pros- 
pect of  &  hundred  thonsMid  collien  being 
thrown  out  of  bread  in  the  mining  districts, 
could  effect,  was  at  onco  brought  abont  bj  the 
dread  of  the  Bank  being  "checked  ont,"  in 
mcrcancilo  phrase,  by  the  drafts  of 
i}^^^,"  the  London  bankers.  The  Bank  was 
get's  Stale-  anthorized  to  L»ue  notes  beyond  the 
mcnli  Psri.  limit  prcscribeJ  by  the  Act,  and  in 
W^'msT'  '^°  mean  time  the  rale  of  interest 
'  was  fixed  at  6  per  cent.' 

Tho*  did  the  famous  Bank  Chaner  Act, 
](ij_  after  having  been  throe  years  in  uo- 
IlrflFTtloBs  restrained  operation,  break  down 
oil  Lhli  from  the  effect  of  its  own  provisions, 
iiianga.  (im  jjp^  yjuji  jj  ji^  brought  tho  eoun- 
tTj  to  the  very  rergo  of  ruin  1  In  the  first  two 
years  of  Chat  period  it  had  inSamed  to  a  most 
perilous  degree  the  prevallinj;  passion  for  spcc- 
nlatioQ,  and  set  on  (bat  undertakings  of  tho 
most  gigantic  kind,  which  required  all  tho  dis- 
posable capital  of  the  eoantry  to  carry  forward 
and  complete.  During  the  last  year  it  acted 
not  less  powerfnlly  in  contraeling  the  circula- 
tion and  Bnspentl:ng  credit,  at  tlic  very  Ume 


carry  forward  ths  undertakinns  wliicb  iUelfhad 

tt  on  foot,  end  meet  the  eff'ect^  in  the  drain  of 
gold,  of  llie  comUned  operation  of  the  sfslem 
of  free  trade  recently  introduced,  and  Ihe  Irish 
famine  then  in  its  full  intensity.  At  this  crit- 
ical juncture,  when,  beyond  any  other  recorded 
in  British  history,  liberal  paper  adrances  were 
most  called  for  to  snatain  the  credit  and  cnrren- 
cy  of  »ho  count[y,  now  strained  to  the  utter- 
most by  BO  many  concurring  csuses,  the  bank- 
notes in  circulation  in  the  two  islands  were,  by 
the  operation  of  the  Bank  Charter  Act,  con- 


itODld  hin  V«ii0T«d  Ui<  pnTilHRR  iWl 
hope!  bMTB,  bowETer,  Ven  dlsppoLatcd,  au 

flxtrsordLnnrj  uiil  tempoF^  mil* 
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Pnlnrjt  fju  intumnt  0/  fhetr  dlicountt  and  odvancr  vpon 
approved  teatrUy;  cut  thil.  In  <trd«r  lo  rwtnlp  tLli 

thui  S  psr  Dent.    If  this  oouru  of  dullog  ihtuld  lud 
'  "  Dl  Bfth*  uiRlng  Uir.har  Mijutf-i 

■•  pnnittt  lo  propose  u  Pmrllnmenl, 
ihUdc  a  bill  of  IndcmnilT.  They  will  rdy  upon 
ntloi)  of  [b«  DlrMsn  lo  ndu«.  u  looa  u  dos- 

M  IBMHIDt  of  ihtSi  UIU,  If  M] 

ouM  Uka  pUM  >UUii  tlis  Uu 
[or  U()enr's  OoTernment  an 
ofuiTdeputnratniiitht  Uv 
Tonoy  Df  at  flonnlrj  upon  a 
A  coDfldaiit  Ihst  In  lh>  piunt 
4  wUefa  Ottj  hsTft  propoud  may  ba  aleij 
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low  what  ihey  had  been  less  than  two  yeaia  be- 
fore. It  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  a  more 
mioouB  and  suicidal  act  never  was  penetrated. 
by  any  govorBment  on  any  country,  and  it  is  no 
wonder  that  it  produced  the  most  disasiroas  ef- 
fects. And  at  last  Sir  R.  Peel  and  the  Minis- 
ters were  compelled,  by  sheer  necessity,  to  re- 
peal their  own  Act,  and  do  chat  which  had  been 
tho  one  thing  needful  from  the  beginning,  vii., 
anthoriio  the  Bank  Directors  to  "enlarpco  the 
amount  of  their  discounts  and  advances  npon 
approved  security,"  beyond  the  amount  autbor- 
iied  hy  law.* 

Never  was  a  Step  taken  by  Government  at- 
tended with  snch  immediate  and  ^^ 
beneflcial  effects  as  this  was.  It  Gmiendlin- 
nover  required  to  be  acted  npon :  '^'1',"? '*'•'' 
the  knowledge  Ihat  it  had  been  "'""ieleiiH. 
granted  was  of  itself  safficient  to  dispel  the 
panic.  TTie  stntcment  which  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchciguer  said  had  been  constantly  made 
to  him  for  n  few  dap  before,  "  Ltl «  Aam  nolei  ; 
charge  10  or  19  per  cent,  npon  them;  wo  do 
not  cnro  what  the  rate  of  interest  is ;  -we  do  not 
mean  to  take  (he  notes  because  we  shall  not  want 
them,  mily  till  vi  that  ire  cm  gtt  OStm,  and  Ucl 
vtilt  at  oaet  restore  cwyiftotrt. " '  In 
Mr.  Huskiflson's  words,  on  a  former  '^^^l^*^ 
occasion,  "the  Mtagnant  and  ttrait- 
ened  cirailatioB  of  the  country  wanted  life  and 
aid,  and  became  every  da;  more  CDibarrassed, 
while  each  new  calamity  produced  bv  such  a 
state  of  things  contributed  to  spread  and  increase 
the  general  apprehension."  In  this  disBstrons 
state  of  things,  the  knowledjse  that  the  Bank 
Charter  Act,  which  wai  the  principal  cause  of 
the  emborrassment,  had  been  set  aside,  acted  at 
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onoe  as  a  charm  in  restoring  the  suspended 
rltality  of  the  ooimtry.    The  barrier  which  cut 
off  the  bullion  in  the  issue  department  from  the 
banking  department  having  been  removed,  the 
pressure  and  apprehension  which  had  existed 
for  some  weeks,  owing  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
smallncss  of  the  Bank's  reserre,  and  of  the  bull- 
ion  available  for  banking  purposes,  were  at  onoe 
removed.    Eight  millions  of  bullion  being,  if  re- 
quired, let  in  to  the  banking  department,  the 
genend  terror  was  at  an  end.    Hoards  of  bank- 
notes and  coin  which  had  been  secreted  during 
the   panic  immediately  came  forth;   and  al- 
though the  high  rate  of  interest  was  not  immedi- 
ately reduced,  yet  merchants  in  good  credit  no 
longer  found  any  difficulty  in  gettmg  their  notes 
disoranted.    In  a  word,  the  crisis  was  at  an  end, 
and  the  Directors  were  ere  long  able  to  reduce 
the  rale  of  interest  chaiged  at  the  Bank,  till,  on 
27th  Jannary,  1848,  just  three  months  after  Lord 
John  Russell's  letter  was  written,  it  was  lowered 
to  4  per  cent.*--«  decisive  proof  that  the  pre* 
vions  high  rates  had  been  entirely  owing  to  a 
want  <^  carrcNcy,  and  not  <^  capital  i  for  un- 
questionably, as  will  immediately  appear,  daring 
the  intervening  period  the  available  weakh  of 
the  country,  so  far  from  increasing, 
319^^*  ^^*  ^^  undergone  a  serious  diminu- 
tion.* 
As  a  matter  of  conne.  Parliament  was  called 
together,  after  this  severe  crisis,  ear- 
Meeti^of    ^^  ^^^  usual,  both  to  deliberate 
i>krUa]ii«iit,  on  the  state  of  the  country,  and  to 
and  QoMn's  interpose  the  necessary  sanction  to 
N^^^        the  deviation  authorized  by  Minis- 
ters from  the  Bank  Charter  Act. 
As  might  have  been  expected,  the  leading  topic 
in  the  Queen's  speech,  and  in  the  debates  which 
followed  upon  it,  were  the  monetary  crisis,  and 
the  woriung  of  that  Act.    The  Speech  said, 
**  Her  Majesty  has  seen,  with  great  concern,  the 
distress  which  has  for  some  time  prevailed  among 
the  commercial  classes.    The  embarrassmentB 
of  trade  were  at  one  period  aggravated  by  so 
general  a  fe^ng  of  distrust  and  of  alarm,  that 
her  Majesty,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  confi- 
dence, authorized  her  Afinisters  to  recommend 
to  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  a  coarse 
of  proceeding  suited  to  such  an  emergency.  This 
coarse  might  have  led  to  an  infringement  of  the 
law.   Her  Majesty  has  great  salisf«^on  in  being 
able  to  inform  you  that  the  law  has  not  been  in- 
fringed, that  the  alarm  has  subsided,  and  that 
the  pleasure  on  the  banking  and  commercial  in- 
terests has  been  mitigated.    The  abundant  har- 
vest with  which  this  country  has  been  blessed 
has  alleviated  the  evils  which  always  accompa- 
ny a  wa&t  of  employment  in  the  manufacturing 
districts.    Her  Majesty,  however,  has  to  lament 
the  lecnrrence  of  severe  distress  in  Ireland, 
owing  to  the  scarcity  of  the  usual  food  of  the 
people.    Her  Majesty  trusts  that  this  distress 
will   be  materially  relieved  by  the  exertions 

*  TlMnitaofiateiwtcbsrgsditttwBsokwasvedaoed 
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which  have  been  made  to  carry  into  effect  the 
law  of  last  session  for  the  support  of  the  destitute 
poor.  The  Lord-Lieutenant  has  employed  with 
vigor  and  energy  the  means  which  the  law 
places  at  his  disposal  to  detect  offenders,  and 
prevent  the  repetition  of  offenses.  But  she  feels 
It  her  dntr  to  ask  the  assistance  of  Parliament 
in  taking  farther  precautions  against  i  p^,.}  ^^j,^ 
the  perpetration  of  crime  in  cer-  zcr.  U: 
tain  counties  and  districts  of  Ire-  Ann.  Re;, 
land."'  1847,188. 

Foreseeing  that,  in  the  agitated  state  of  the 
commercial  classes  in  the  country,  it  ^^ 
would  bo  impossible  to  prevent  in-  gtr  r.  Peel's 
quiry  into  the  working  of  the  Bank  etatementoii 
Charter  Act,  Ministers  wisely  re-  JtifS"**!  * 
solved  to  take  the  matter  into  their  ^*»«*«'^*- 
own  hands,  and  thereby  secure  the  appointment 
of  the  committee  of  inquiry  in  both  Houses.  A 
long  and  important  debate,  which  was  continued 
through  three  nights,  took  place  on  the  motion 
made  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for 
the  appointment  of  a  committee,  bat  as  the  topics 
and  arguments  were  the  same  as  those  of  which 
an  abstract  has  already  been  given  on  t  Ante  c 
a  recent  occasion,'  thev  need  not  be  zUii.  (^33, 
again  recapitulated  further  than  to  no-  ^  ■^• 
tice  the  veir  important  admission  of  Sir  R.  Peel 
on  the  working  of  the  Bank  Charter  Act.  The 
Bight  Honorable  Baronet  said:  '*!  do  not  deny 
that  one  of  the  objects  contemplated  bv  the  Act 
was  the  prevention  of  the  convulsions  which  have 
hitherto  occurred  in  consequence  of  the  neglect 
of  the  Bank  of  England  to  take  eariy  ]»-ecan- 
tions  against  the  withdrawal  of  its  treasure.  I 
am  bound  to  say  that  in  that  hope  I  have  been 
disappointed .  Looking  to  recent  events,  the  de- 
pression which  has  since  prevailed,  and  the  num- 
bers of  houses  which  have  been  swept  awav,  I 
am  bound  to  admit  that  that  purpose  of  the  Bill 
of  1844,  which  sought  to  impose,  if  not  a  legal, 
at  least  a  moral  obligation  upon  the  Bank,  to 
prevent  the  necessity  of  extreme  measures  of 
stringency  by  timely  precautions,  has  not  been 
fulfilled.  But  the  Bill  of  1844  had  a  triple  ol>- 
ject.  Its  first  object  was  that  in  which  I  admit 
it  has  foiled,  namely,  to  prevent,  by  early  and 
gradual,  severe  and  sudden  contraction  of  the 
currency,  and  the  panic  and  confusion  insepara^ 
ble  from  it.  But  the  Bill  had  two  other  objects 
of  at  least  equal  importance— the  one  to  main- 
tain and  guarantee  the  convertibility  of  the  paper 
currency  into  gold,  the  other  to  prevent  the  diffi- 
culties which  arise  at  all  times  from  undue  spec- 
ulation being  aggravated  by  the  abtu»  of  paper 
credit  in  the  form  of  promissory-notes.  In  these 
two  objects  my  belief  is,  that  the  Bill  has  com- 
pletely succeeded.  My  belief  is,  that  you  have 
had  a  guarantee  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
principle  of  convertibility,  such  as  you  never  had 
before ;  and  that,  whatever  difficulties  yon  are 
now  suffering,  those  difficulties  would  have  been 
greatly  aggravated  if  you  had  not  wisely  taken 
the  precaution  of  checking  the  unlimited  issue 
of  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England,  of  joint- 
stock  banks,  and  of  private  banks. 

''The  country  is  now  suffering  from  the  dim- 
inution of  its  capital  and  the  extent 
of  its  speculations,  and  is  visiting  its  contiuued. 
blame  on  the  very  measm^  which 
has  prevented  its  difficulties  being  ten  times 
greater.    Every  body  is  asking  for  money,  and 
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no  one  is  willing  to  lend  it,  and  parties  talk  of 
the  Act  of  1844  being  the  cause  of  this  state  of 
things,  the  real  want  being  a  want  of  capital, 
which  no  government  can  supply.  The  increase 
of  currency  is  not  a  multiplication  of  capital, 
but  only  a  check  on  the  industxy  of  individuals. 
At  all  times,  a  low  rate  of  interest  has  led  to 
exactly  the  same  results  of  increased  specula- 
tion in  the  first  instance,  and  of  great  embarrass- 
ment in  the  next.  The  results  we  now  witness 
are  ascribed  by  the  gentlemen  opposite  to  free 
trade  and  the  Act  of  1844 ;  but  the  history  of 
the  last  sixty  years  proves  that,  in  peace  and  in 
war,  under  the  old  standard,  and  before  it  was 
restored  in  the  time  of  an  inconvertible  cur- 
rency, as  well  as  afterward,  a  low  rate  of  inter- 
est had  always  produced  the  same  melancholy 
results.  It  was  so  in  the  panics  of  1784,  1793, 
1810,  1819,  1826,  1836,  1837.  If  you  repeal 
the  Act  of  1844,  you  will  render  the  operations 
of  the  Bank  uncontrolled,  and  give  back  to 
joint-stock  and  private  banks  the  power  of  un- 
limited issues.  There  has  recently  been  undue 
speculation,  a  great  issue  of  paper,  and  a  dis- 
counting and  rediscounting  of  bills,  quite  novel 
in  the  history  of  commerce.  This  country  and 
the  United  States,  with  a  small  amount  of  the 
precious  metals,  possess  a  greater  amount  of 
bank-notes  and  promissory-notes  than  any 
country  in  the  world.  This  gives  great  facility 
to  enterprise,  but  it  ia  accompanied  by  great 
corresponding  evils.  We  have  of  late  been  car- 
rying on  a  system  of  commerce  far  beyond  our 
capital,  and  the  standard  ought  not  to  be  en- 
dangered for  the  sake  of  bolstering  it  up.  In 
such  a  case,  it  is  unjust  to  chaige  the  Act  of 
1844  as  having  been  the  cause  of  the  deficiency 
of  money,  when  men  ou^t  to  be  thankful  for 
its  having  prevented  the  aggravation  of  their 
distress  by  checking  an  unlimited  issue  of  pa- 
per. 

"  The  present  pressure,  in  the  main  caused  by 
undue  speculation,  has  been  most  se- 

Conciuded.  "<>^y  aggravated  by  the  expenditure 
of  £33,000,000  in  the  last  year,  in  the 
purchase  of  food,  which  has  caused  a  great  ex- 
portation of  gold,  and  by  the  application  of  an 
enormous  capital  for  the  construction  of  rail- 
ways, which,  though  not  in  the  end  a  dead  loss, 
is,  for  the  present  at  least,  unaccompanied  by 
profit.  In  these  causes  an  ample  explanation 
of  the  recent  embarrassment  is  to  be  found, 
without  imputing  it  to  the  Act  of  1844.  I  cor- 
dially approve  of  the  conduct  which  Government 
adopted  with  regard  to  the  Bank  on  occasion  of 
tiie  crisis.  The  remedy  for  the  existing  evils 
was  to  be  found,  and  could  only  be  found,  in 
the  efforts  of  individuals,  and  in  the  contracting 
of  engagements.  If  Gk)vemment  had  relaxed 
the  law  earlier,  the  exertions  of  individuals 
would  have  been  stopped,  and  new  engagements 
would  have  been  entered  into.  When,  howev- 
er, the  general  distrust  in  the  commercial  world 
had  reached  the  length  of  panic,  the  interven- 
tion of  Government  to  check  it  was  justifiable 
and  proper.  No  argument,  however,  can  be 
drawn  from  the  necessity  of  issuing  the  letter 
1 1,^^  1^1^  of  25th  October  against  the  Act 
xer.  660,  which  it  suspended,  for  panic  is  one 
6T4;  Ann.  of  those  cases  in  which  not  legisla^- 
£<f*o^io*^'  tion,  but  the  discretion  of  Govern- 
ment, must  be  applied."^ 
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On  the  other  hand,  it  was  maintained  by. 
Lord  George   Bentinck   and   Mr. 
Thomas  Baring,  the  last  of  whom  xnawwof 
had  at  first  been  a  supporter  of  the  LoniG.Bea- 
Act  of  1844:  **The  strongest  con-  Unckand 
demnation  of  the  Act  of  1844  is  to  Mr- Thomw 
be  found  in  the  facts  that  it  had  not        °^ 
prevented  the  crisis,  that  it  had  not  checked  it 
after  it  occurred,  and  that,  in  order  to  stop  it, 
an  infringement  of  the  law  had  become  abso- 
lutely necessary.     So  far  from  having  checked 
undue  speculation,  and  so  prevented  the  crisis, 
it  had  done  just  the  reverse.    The  theory  on 
which  the  Bill  was  founded  was,  that  the  Bank 
would  be  constrained  to  lessen  its  issues  of  pa- 
per as  the  gold  in  its  coffers  was  diminished, 
and  that  speculation  would  be  checked  the  mo- 
ment it  became  dangerous.    Has  the  result  cor- 
responded to  this  anticipation  ?    So  far  from  it, 
the  gold  in  the  coffers  of  the  Bank,  on  1 2th 
September,  1846,  was  £16,354,000,  and  its  pa- 
per in  circulation  was  then  £20,980,000.     On 
17th   April,  1847,  the  gold  was  reduced   to 
£9,330,000,  and  the  circulation,  so  far  from  be- 
ing diminished,  had  increased  to  £21,228,000; 
that  is,  by  £246,000 1     So  much  for 
the  working  of  the  BiU,  in  giving  a  'j!^^ 
timely  check  to  undue  speculation.' 

**The  common  opinion  is,  that  if  there  is  an 
overissue  of  bank-notes,  it  will  drive 
the  gold  out  of  the  country.  That  continued 
was  the  fundamental  position  of  the 
famous  Bullion  Report  in  1811,  and  it  has  been 
the  basis  of  all  our  subsequent  legislation  on  the 
subject  But  in  this  case  the  very  reverse  took 
place ;  for  when  it  was  known  that  notes  would 
be  freely  issued,  hoards  of  gold  immediately 
made  their  appearance,  and  the  stock  of  bullion 
in  the  Bank  instantly  began  to  increase.  The 
notes  came  out,  and,  what  was  directly  contrary 
to  the  theory,  the  gold  came  back  at  the  same 
time.  The  effect  of  the  infraction  of  the  law, 
according  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exdiequer's 
statement,  was  altogether  magical;  the  whole 
panic  ceased;  the  notes  came  out,  the  gold 
came  in,  all  at  the  same  time,  and  confidence  was 
at  once  restored,  all  In  consequence  of  the  an* 
nounoed  violation  of  the  Bank  Act.  Apparent- 
ly, that  is  an  Act  honored  more  in  the  breach 
than  the  observance;  but  what  is  to  be  said  in 
defense  of  an  Act  which  never  proves  beneficial 
till  it  is  repealed  ?  '  What  is  to  be  said  as  to  the 
scourge  of  8  per  cent  inflicted  on  the  commer- 
cial community,  a  direct  tax  to  that  amount, 
imposed  not  on  income,  but  on  endangered  capi-- 
uUy  which  all  must  admit  sweeps  away  all  pros- 
pect, while  it  lasts,  of  commercial  profit,  and  is 
confessedly  a  direct  consequence  of  the  Act  of 
1844? 

'*  We  are  told  that  it  is  the  famine  in  Ireland 
which  has  caused  all  the  distress, 
and  it  is  doubtless  true  that  a  great  conVloded. 
deal  of  gold  has  gone  out  of  the  coun- 
try in  quest  of  provisions.  But  the  real  cause 
of  it  all  is  the  combination  of  free  tnde  with 
the  Bank  Charter  Act  It  is  not  the  high  price 
of  grain  which  has  occasioned  the  diffi^ty. 
During  the  last  seven  years  of  the  waft  the  av- 
erage of  wheat  was  94«.  6<i.,  and  yet  we  were 
able  to  raise  £70,000,000  yearly  in  taxes,  and 
borrowed  £180,000,000,  which  was  at  the  rate 
of  £26,000,000  a  year,  and  that  not  spent  in 
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our  own  country,  but  in  foreign  lands.  Were 
we  a  porerty-stricken  people  then  ?  In  the  year 
1815  we  had  207,000  regulars,  80,000  militia, 
and  340,000  local  militia  in  arms,  besides 
140,000  seamen,  and  we  spent  £131,000,000; 
and  now  with  wealth  and  namber  increased  by 
8t  Iciist  a  half,  we  are  told  that  we  can  not  em- 
ploy 300,000  laborers  in  our  own  country  with- 
out bringing  the  country  to  the  verge  of  ruin. 
It  is  rerj  easy  for  Government  now  to  decry  the 
railways,  bat  who  set  them  all  a  going  by  low- 
ering the  deposit  money  from  10  to  5  per  cent., 
and  plumed  themselves  so  long  on  the  prosperi- 
ty and  increased  consumption  of  taxable  articles, 
which  the  expenditure  on  them  occasioned  in 
the  country?  Look  around  yon  at  America, 
France,  Belgium,  Bavaria,  Prussia,  Russia,  and 
every  where  you  see  the  railway  system  extend- 
ing, as  much  in  proportion  to  their  resources  as 
it  has  done  here,  and  yet  none  of  them  have 
been  rendered  bankrupt  in  consequence.  Bel- 
gium and  Pranee  have  had  the  potato  disease 
as  well  as  Ireland,  and  vet  in  the  opening 
speeches  of  the  legislative  Iwdies  in  both  these 
countries  the  Sovereigns  congratulate  the  Cham- 
bers on  the  flourishing  state  of  their  respective 
countries.  Instead  of  doing  as  Mr.  Pitt  did  in 
1793,  and  other  great  men  have  done  on  such  a 
crisis,  and  coming  forward  with  £5,000,000  to 
meet 'the  conmierciai  distress,  lent  at  £3  IBs., 
you  delay  setting  the  Bank  free  from  its  shack- 
les till  you  yourself  are  on  the  verge  of  the  prec- 
ipice ;  and  when  you  <do  so,  you  say  you  will 
make  money  as  mone^-lenders  of  the  public 
necessities,  and  raise' the  rate  of  interest  to  8 
per  cent.  While  you  have  been  intent  only  on 
eatorating  the  country  with  gold  and  starving  it 
of  paper  by  means  of  the  Bank  Charter  Act, 
Prance  has  been  contracting,  not  the  number 
of  her  notes,  but  the  denomination,  from  £20 
to  £8.  Bavaria  has  established  saving-bank 
notes  on  the  o^e  hand,  and  railway-bank  notes 
on  the  other ;  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  while 
sendiug  away  hb  gold,  has  established  three 
new  sets  of  bank-notes  of  £950, 000  each.  When 
more  money  is  required  for  undertakings,  thev 
provide  more ;  when  the  same  takes  place  with 
you,  yoa  take  away  what  already  was  there, 
and  the  consequence  is  that  England,  which  in 
J  p  .  ^  .  1845,  with  a  plentiful  currency,  stood 
xcT.  189,^  on  the  highest  pinnacle  of  prosperi- 
ITO;  Ann.  ty,  presented  in  1847  a  lamentable 
J&'.l^^'     spectacle  of  shame,  bankruptcy,  and 

No  division  took  place  on  this  able  and  inter- 
na, eating  debate,  but  on  the  fourth  night, 
Keniiof  on  a  question  whether  Mr.  La£>n- 
thedebftte.  chere's  name  should  stand  on  the 
committee.  Ministers  had  a  majority  of  66,  the 
numbers  being  167  to  101,  while  on  the  oiig- 
>  fkri.  Deh.  i»^  appointment  of  the  committee 
xe.  eri,  the  majority  was  still  greater,  being 
103S.  212.'    Committees  were  i^pointed 

accordingly  in  both  Houses,  composed  of  men 
of  the  greatest  ability,  and  most  acquainted 
with  the  subject  of  investigation.  They  both 
commenced  their  labors,,  and  examined  a  great 
number  of  witnesses  on  both  sides.  The  two 
committees,  however,  arrived  at  directly  oppo- 
site eondnsiona  on  the  snbject.  The  LoMs* 
eommittee,  by  a  migority  of  I,  sanctioned  a 
most  able  and  luminous  report,  which  chaiiged 
Vot.  IV.— H 


the  Act  of  1844  with  having  aggravated  the 
commercial  distress  in  1847.*  On  the  other 
hand,  the  committee  of  the  Commons,  by  a  ma- 
jority of  12  to  10,  came  to  the  decision  *'  that, 
after  a  lawful  review  of  all  the  evidence,  your 
committee  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  expedient 
to  make  any  alteration  on  the  Bank  Act  of 
1844.'*  But  this  result  arose  from  the  accident- 
al circumstance  of  two  determined  opponents  of 
the  report  (Mr.  Henries  and  Mr.  Thomas  Ba- 
ring) having  been  absent  on  the  final  division, 
whose  presence  would  have  rendered  the  num- 
bers 12  to  12,  and  brought  the  issue  to  the  cast- 
ing-vote of  the  chairman.  Sir  Francis  Baring. 
And  (Vom  the  opinion  expressed  bv  him  in  the 
debate  on  the  question,  as  to  the  oifference  be- 
tween the  result  of  the  Act  on  the  Bank  circu- 
lation and  the  anticipations  of  the  ^  .  -^ . 
authors  of  the  Act,*  there  is  reason  ^JJ^Sg. 
to  believe  he  would,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent at  least,  have  voted  for  a  modification  of 
the  Act.  And  thus  the  Bank  Charter  Act  would 
have  stood'  condemned  by  the  com- 
mittees  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  4S7^i|  ^' 
nominated  by  Ministers  themselves.'       * 

Sir  R.  PeeFs  pleading  on  this  occasion,  on 
behalf  of  the  Bank  Charter  Act,  is  a  1^3^ 
model  of  that  species  of  rhetorical  Keflectlona 
skill  in  which  he  so  much  excelled,  ^  this  d«- 
and  which  consisted  in  eluding  diffi-  "^^ 
culties  instead  of  meeting  them,  and  giving  his 
speech  an  air  of  candor,  while  in  fact  he  was 
throwing  the  whole  blame  of  the  catastrophe 
which  had  occurred  ofl^  his  own  shoulders  upon 
those  of  others.  Thus  he  took  credit  to  him- 
self for  the  candid  admission  that  the  6ank 
Act  had  not  answered  his  first  object,  which  was, 
during  prosperity,  to  check  imprudent  specula- 
tion ;  nay,  he  went  so  far  as  to  quote  the  graph- 
ic description  giveh  by  Mr.  Alexander  Baring 
(now  Lord  Ashburton)  of  the  mania  of  1825,  as 
peculiarly  applicable  to  that  which  had  imme- 
diately followed  the  passing  of  his  own  Bank 
Charter  Actf    By  so  doing,  under  the  air  of 

*  ^*  The  oommittee  are  of  opinion  that  the  reeent  Ptale 
VM  materlaUj  ai^nvated  by  the  opermtion  of  the  Bank 
Charter  Act,  and  by  the  prooeedlnge  of  the  Bank  iteelt 
Tills  effect  may  be  traced  directly  to  the  Act  of  1844,  in 
the  legislative  restriction  imposed  on  the  means  of  ao- 
eommodation  while  a  large  arooaat  of  bullion  was  held 
In  the  colfcre  of  the  Bank,  and  diixlng  a  time  of  favorable 
exchanges ;  and  it  may  be  traced  to  the  same  cause  indi- 
rectly, as  a  consequence  of  great  fluctuations  In  the  rate 
of  discount,  and  of  eapital  provionsly  advanced  at  an  un- 
osnaUy  low  rate  of  interest.  This  course  the  Bank  would 
hardly  have  felt  itself  Justified  in  taking,  had  not  the  im- 
presdon  exluted,  that  by  the  separation  of  the  Issue  and 
the  banking  departments  one  inflexible  rule  for  regula- 
ting the  Bank  issue  had  been  substituted  by  law,  instead 
of  the  discretion  formerly  vested  In  the  Bank.  The 
banking  department  was  thns  considered  to  be  absolved 
flrom  all  obligation  bnt  thatoonnected  with  the  pecuniary 
Interest  of  the  proprietors.**— ^nb*  Report  on  C^mmar^ 
ckA  IHttrem^  p.  4L 

t  '*  The  Bank  of  England,  by  the  fitollitiee  which  they 
afforded,  had  been  the  anthom  of  that  dangerous  redund- 
ancy of  money  that  gave  rise  to  the  wild  speculations 
which  abounded  in  every  part  of  the  country  in  1826. 
It  tttTMd  <u  if  Bedlam  had  broken  loom  on  th$  Royal 
Bgehangt,  The  same  frantic  spirit  overran  the  country. 
The  bankers  in  London,  and  their  agents  in  the  country, 
and  the  customen  of  both,  were  actuated  by  the  same 
universal  desire  to  put  out  their  money  In  any  way  they 
could.  Then,  all  of  a  sudden,  the  very  reverse  of  this 
system  came  into  practice,  A  panic  seised  the  poblle. 
Men  would  not  p«rt  witli  their  money  on  any  terms. 
Men  of  undoubted  wealth  and  real  eapital  were  seen 
walking  about  the  streets  of  Liondon  not  knowii^  wheth- 
er they  would  be  able  to  meet  their  engagemenls  next 
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candor  he  in  effect  laid  the  responsibility  of  al) 
that  had  occnrred  upon  the  Bank  Directors  for 
not  having  earlier  taken  precautions  to  check 
the  mania.  He  said  with  tnith  that  a  low  rate 
of  interest  lias  for  long  been  the  invariable  pre- 
cursor of  imprudent  speculation  and  commercial 
distress  in  the  British  empire ;  but  he  forgot  to 
mention  that  it  was  his  own  Act,  which  at  once 
flung  down  interest  from  4  to  2i  per  cent.,  and 
gave  rise  in  a  great  measure  to  all  the  extrava- 
gant manias  which  followed.  He  blamed  the 
Bank  Directors  for  the  extent  of  their  issues  of 
notes,  forgetting  that  the  Act  compelied  them  to 
issue  them  in  exchange  for  all  gold  brought  to 
their  doors,  and  that  when  it  came  in  abund- 
ance, as  it  did  in  1845  and  1846,  then  notes 
necessarily  issued  in  equal  numbers ;  and  that 
they  had  no  means  of  defraying  the  cost  of  the 
immense  treasure  accumulated  in  their  vaults 
but  by  lowering  discounts  and  pushing  their 
business  to  the  uttermost.  He  blamed  them  for 
not  having  sooner  taken  the  alarm,  and  con> 
tractcd  their  issues  the  moment  exchanges  be~ 
came  adverse,  forgetting  that  this  was  impossi- 
ble without  general  ruin  when  so  large  a  capital 
was  involved  by  his  own  acts  in  railway  under- 
takings, which  required  several  years  of  constant 
outlay  for  their  completion ;  and  that  the  only 
effect  of  an  earlier  contraction  of  the  currency 
would  have  been  an  earlier  commencement  of 
the  catastrophe.  He  boasted  that,  at  least  in 
the  general  crash,  the  convertibility  of  the  Bank 
of  England  notes  had  been  preserved,  insensible 
to  the  fact  that  that  convertibility  had  been 
maintained  by  a  nation's  ruin,  and  that  to  peril 
commercial  existence  on  the  retention  of  gold, 
the  most  difficult  of  earthly  things  to  be  retain- 
ed, is  the  same  thing  as  to  render  the  national 
subsistence  entirely  dependent,  as  in  Ireland, 
on  one,  and  that  the  most  precarious,  species  of 
food. 
Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  20th  De- 
114.  cember  till  3d  February,  1848,  and 
Great  dis-  Ministers  flattered  themselves  that  the 
wmntnr*****  worst  was  over,  and  that,  as  the  Bank 
^  interest  had  now  been  lowered  to  4  per 
cent ,  commercial  enterprise  would  re^ 
vive,  and  manufacturing  industry  re- 
sume its  wonted  activity.  They  were  never  more 
completely  mistaken.  It  is  as  easy  to  bring  on  a 
monetary  crisis  as  it  is  to  cut  down  a  tree ;  but 
long  years  of  growtli  and  suffering  are  required 
to  obviate  its  effects.  The  four  years,  from  1848 
to  1851,  barely  sufficed  to  restore  the  credit  and 
enterprise  of  the  nation;  and  in  fact  it  never 
was  completely  restored  till  the  gold  discoveries 

day.  All  confidence  voa  lost,  and  Bcarcoly  one  nan 
could  be  found  to  trust  his  neighbor.  Men  were  known 
to  seek  for  assistance — and  that  too  without  effect— who 
were  known  to  be  wortli  ^£200,000.**  Thus  far  Lord  Ash- 
burton.  '^  These  words,''  said  Sir  R.  Peel,  '^  with  dbnogt 
tqual  fid^ttft  deaorlbe  the  Mate  of  affairs  in  1846."— Sir 
K  JhtsL'B  Speeeht  Dec.  8, 1647;  PictrL  Ikb.^  xc  663. 


ttom  the 

monetaiy 

crisis. 


came  into  operation,  which  in  1852  changed  the 
face  of  the  world.  The  bankruptcies  in  the 
United  Kingdom,^'hich  in  1845  had  been  1263, 
rose  in  1846  to  1729,  and  in  1847  to  2136.  In 
1848  the  number  reached  the  unparalleled  amount 
of  2370,  being  nearly  double  of  what  they  had 
been  three  years  before.  It  was  computed  that 
in  the  three  last  months  of  1847,  before  the  in- 
terference of  Grovemment,  the  failures  in  Man- 
chester and  the  surrounding  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts of  Lancashire  amounted  to  £15,900,000.* 
In  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  and  Birmingham  things 
were  not  dess  disastrous ;  and  not  even  in  the 
worst  period  of  the  crisis  of  1826  i  Ann.  Reg. 
and  1839  had  the  pressure  in  the  of  these 
metropolis  been  so  wide-spread  and  years;  Pub. 
severe.'  ^°*- 

But  these  figures,  great  as  they  are,  give  but 
a  faint  idea  of  the  disasters  of  this        ..^ 
melancholy  period.     It  is  computed  DeUils  of 
by  the  best-informed  writers  on  the  the  railway 
subject,  on  the  Liberal  side,  that  up  »"d  mercan- 
to  October,  1848,  £200,000,000  had  «le  losses, 
been  called  for  to  pay  up  the  calls  on  railway 
shares,  for  which  the  holders  had  given  up 
£250,000,000,  and  that  at  that  date  the  whole 
was  not  worth  more  than  £150,000,000;  so  that 
£100,000,000  had,  in  a  year  after  the  crash  of 
October,  1847,  been  lost  on  these  investments 
alone.     Consols  had  fallen  from  93  to  79  k,  at 
which  last  figure  very  large  sales  had  been  made 
to  meet  the  demands  consequent  on  the  crisis, 
involving  a  loss  of  at  least  £100,000,000;  and 
as  stock  of  eveiy  description,  whether  of  other 
shares  or  goods,  had  fallen  within  the  same  pe» 
riod  on  an  average  30  per  cent,  also,  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  estimate  the  entire  loss  of  that 
commercial    crisis    at   the  enormous  sum   of 
£300,000,000— "a  tolerably  high  price  to  pay," 
as  was  well  observed  by  one  of  the  ablest  mem« 
bers  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  ,  Tooke  on 
the  best  informed  and  enlightened  prices,  ▼. 
on  the  subject  of  the  currency,  ''for  284;  Econo- 
the  convertibility  of  the  Bank  of  En-  S^^cS?*" 
gland's  note."*t  ,  ' 

Three  circumstances  conspired  to  augment  the 
distress  of  this  disastrous  period,  which  were  in 
a  great  measure  independent  of  the  monetary 
crisis  in  Gre&t  Britain,  though  both  the  indirect 


*  "In  July  two  bouses  became  Insolvent,  the  Joint 
amount  of  whoso  Uabilities  was  jeiOO,000;  in  Aurust  six- 
teen gave  way  for  a  total  amounting  to  £2,639,000;  in 
September  twenty-six  broke  down  for  £6,520,000;  and 
in  October  thirty-five  went  for  a  total  of  £6,840,000— in 
all,  Arom  Jnly  to  the  period  when  her  Mi^esty*8  Minis- 
ters interfered,  £15,069,000."~-LoaD  STAMXJnr,  Dec  2, 
184T;  Pari.  Deb.,  xcv.  495. 

t  Edward  Stillingfleet  Cayley,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  the  North 
Biding  of  Yflfkshire.  '*  Such,*'  said  he,  "had  been  the 
results  of  a  system  which  was  called  sound  and  stable, 
and  which,  to  secure  theconvertibllityof  about£10,000,000 
bank-notes  into  gold,  had  sacrificed  about  £800,000,000 
of  property."— Mr.  Gaylxy,  Dec.  2A84H  \  ParU  Deb,,  xcv; 
47T. 
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efiect  of  aimilar  measores  in  other  conntrie& 
jj^  The  first  of  these  was  the  great  rise 
itiiein'cou  ^  the.  price  of  cotton,  which  took 
too,from  the  place  at  the  very  time  when  the  cri- 
eruh  of  1839  gjg  ^^  g^  1^5  height,  in  consequence 
inAmerics.  ^^  ^^  diminished  supply  of  that 
article  in  the  United  States  of  i^erica,  from 
the  effects  of  the  crash  produced  there  by  the  in- 
sane cmsade  of  General  Jackson  against  the 
I  Ante,  e,  banks  of  that  country,  the  details  of 
xxxtU.  i  7,  which  have  already  been  given. '  The 
^  effect  of  this  had  been  to  produce  such 

ruin  among  the  cotton-merchants  of  the  South- 
ern States,  that  cotton  fell  from  Gd,  to  Sd.  a 
pound ;  and  for  several  years  cultivation  of  that 
great  article  of  produce  could  scarcely  be  car- 
ried on  at  a  profit,  and  the  greater  part  of  those 
engaged  in  it  were  rendered  insolvent.  The 
efiect  of  this  great  reduction  of  the  supjdy,  of 
course,  was  ere  long  attended  by  a  correspond- 
ing rise  in  its  price ;  and  accordingly,  Greorgia 
cotton,  which  in  1845  was  S^d.  the  pound,  had 
risen,  in  1847,  to  Sd.  and  Sd.  This  great  en- 
hancement of  the  price  of  the  raw  material  must 
have  prored  a  great  clog  upon  manufacturing 
enterprise  and  success,  if  occurring  at  any  time ; 
but  it  became  doubly  severe  from  its  occurring 
at  the  very  time  when  accommodation  had 
been  rendered  so  difficult  from  the  sudden  con- 
traction of  the  currency  in  the  last  months  of 
1847}  and  the  simultaneous  occurrence  of  in- 
spui  n^h.  ^^'^^  ^^^  external  disasters,  at  the 
xcv.  4m.  same  period,  in  the  British  Islands, 
and  on  the  continent  of  Europe.'* 
The  next  circumstance  which  came  to  aggra- 
liT  ^^^  ^^^  seriously  the  general  dls- 
Taat  Tmrtn-  ^^^^^^  arising  from  the  monetary  cri- 
ttonx  in  the  sis  was  the  extreme  variations  which 
^Me  of  pro-  occurred  in  the  course  of  the  year 
"*■  in  the  price  of  provisions.  Wheat, 
which  in  February  had  been  at  1029.  the  quar- 
ter, was  selling  in  November  at  48«.,  and  all 
other  species  of  grain  in  proportion.  The  effect 
of  this  prodigious  change,  the  consequence  of 
the  Irish  famine  and  vast  importation,  besides 
involving  almost  every  person  engaged  in  the 
grain  trade  in  ruin,  was  to  expose  the  working 
classes,  during  the  first  half  of  the  year,  to  all 
the  sofiering  produced  by  famine  prices,  and  to 
sobject  all  those  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil,  in  the  latter  part  of  it,  to  severb  dis- 
tress, arising  from  the  difficulty,  with  such  re- 
duced prices,  of  paying  rents  and  poor-rates. 
The  effect  of  this  was  very  serious ;  for  it  at 
once  spread  the  embarrassment  from  the  com- 
moneial  to  the  agricultural  classes,  who  for  some 

*  **  Sabieqaent  to  1839,  from  the  great  monetary  preaa- 
nrt  in  England,  the  price  of  cotton  had  fallen  in  England 
to  about  half  of  trhat  it  tras  in  1888,  so  that  it  became 
more  profitable  to  enltivate  maize,  ngar,  and  oofTee,  than 
cotton.  From  tbie  cauM  onr  cotton  mannfactares  hare 
been  sofEering  from  a  ecardty  in  jkhe  raw  material,  in  these 
fabriea,  and  a  rise  in  Its  price.  **-^Mr.  Catlxt,  Dec.  1847 ; 
BbtL  i>e&,  zcT.  6y  75.~Hr.  Ga7ley*s  speech  on  this  occa- 
aoo  was  the  best  delivered  in  either  Honse  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  so  Lord  J.  Snaaell  admitted. 


years  had  enjoved  a  considerable  degree  of  pros- 
perity; and  thus  reopened  the  old  divisions 
arising  from  the  repeal  of  the  Corn-Laws,  at 
the  very  time  when  the  united  efforts  of  all 
classes  were  required  to  stem  the  flood  of  mis- 
fortune with  which  the  nation  was  from  other 
causes  overwhelmed. 

Contemporaneous  with  this  evil  was  another 
of  still  greater  magnitude,  which  for 
the  whole  of  1848  seriously  affected  p^„Jic^<,ua 
the  export  trade  to  several  countries  effect  of  the 
of  Europe,  and  produced  a  consid-  French  Sev- 
erable diminution  in  the  general  ex-  ^gii^^^  ^^    ' 
ports  of  the  country.    TMs  was  the 
Frbhch  REVOLirtiOM  IN  FEBRUAxr,  which  over- 
turned Louis  Philippe,  induced  for  a  brief  sea- 
son a  republican  government,  and  was  the  har> 
binger  of  numberless  calamities  to  every.part 
of  Europe.     Previous  to  that  great  event  there 
had  been  a  very  severe  monetary  crisis  in  Franco 
in  the  latter  part  of  1847 ;  but  the  convulsion 
of  the  succeeding  year  paralyzed  commerce  in 
that  country  so  completely  that  the  British  ex- 
ports to  it  fell  at  once  to  considerably  less  than 
a  half  of  what  they  had  been  in  the  preceding 

?ear,  and  did  not  recover  for  some  years  after. 
?he  same  was  the  case  in  a  lesser  degree  with 
Germany,  to  both  of  which  countries  the  con- 
vulsion rapidly  spread,  and  the  effect,  combined 
with  the  monetary  crisis  in  Great  Britain  itself, 
was  to  lower  the  general  exports  of  the  country 
six  millions.!  This  was  not  a  very  great  de- 
cline on  an  export  trade  at  that  period  amount- 
ing to  £58,000,000;  but  coming  as  it  did  at  a 
period  when  the  country  was  already  over- 
whelmed by  difficulties  arising  from  other 
causes,  it  proved  a  very  serious  aggravation  of, 
the  general  distress. 

Serious  as  this  source  of  embarrassment  was  to 
the  classes  engaged  in  the  export 
trade  to  Europe,  it  yet  yielded  in  rmrnVnis  in- 
impcNTtance  to  the  effect  of  the  pro-  ilnzofdaitl# 
digious    inundation   of   Irish   poor  tute  Irish 

which  flowed  into  all  the  western  ^^^f^t 
» _-  .     ,  ,  em  jsniain. 

counties  of  Britain,  at  the  same  pe- 
riod, from  the  effects  of  the  famine  in  Ireland. 
The  numbers  which,  implied  by  hunger  and 
the  dread  of  starvation,  then  crowded  every  ves- 
sel from  the  ports  of  Ireland  to  those  of  Britain, 
would  be  deemed  incredible  if  not  attested  by 
contemporary  evidence,  and  ascertained  by  au*> 
thentie  inquiry.  It  has  been  already  mentioned 
that  such  was  the  influx  of  Irish  poor  into  Liv- 
erpool in  December,  1847,  that  in  eleven  days 
the  parishes  of  that  city  had  to  furnish  relief  to 
198,000  paupers  in  addition  to  those  of  their 
own ;  and  that  it  was  deemed  a  subject  of  gen- 
eral thankfulness  when  the  number  was  oidy 
2000  a  week.^  And  it  was  ascer-  ,  j^^  *. 
tained  by  an  official  inquiry,  set  on  Brongham, 
foot  in  the  latter  city  by  the  magis-  Pu-L  DeW 
trates  and  sheriff,  that  between  No-  ^^^**^f^' 
vember  1,  1847,  and  April  1, 1848,  no  less  than 
42,800  Irish  landed  at  Glasgow,  almost  all  in  a 
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state  of  destitution,  and  not  a  few  bringing  with 
them  the  seeds  of  contagion  and  death.  The 
magnitude  of  this  harden  will  not  be  duly  ap- 
preciated unless  it  is  kept  in  view  that  in  Glas- 
gow and  its  immediate  Ticinity  there  were  in 
the  latter  month  89,000  persons  out  of  employ- 
ment, involving  at  least  100,000  more  in  utter 

»  Pcnonal  n^^^^J''  ^^  "  ^^*  KO»ng  too  far  to 
knowledge,  say  that,  during  the  winter  and  spring 
founded  on  of  1847-*48,  half  a  million  of  Irish 
official  In-  poor  migrated  into,  and  settled  per- 
**"  '^*  manently,  in  the  provinces  of  Western 
Britain,  then  suffering  severely  under  their  own 
causes  of  disaster — a  transposition  of  the  human 
race  unparalleled  in  modem  times,  and  which 
resembles  the  era,  twelve  centuries  before,  when 
the  myriads  of  the  migratory  northern  nations 
poured  into  the  decaying  provinces  of  the  Roman 
Empire. 
One  circumstance  which  had  never  before  oc- 
curred  rendered  this  monetair  cri- 

Eztreme  «e-  ^^^»  ^J^**^  ^"7  other,  long  continued 
verity  of  the  and  severe,  especially  to  the  middle 
preerare  on  classes.  This  was  the  immense  snms 
2*JjJ^***  which,  during  the  prosperous  years 
^^  1845  and  1846,  had  been  invested 

in  railway  shares,  chiefly  by  those  classes  in 
towns;  undertakings  which  not  only  required 
a  very  great  expenditure  of  capital,  but  a  very 
long  time  for  their  completion.  The  snms  requi- 
site to  finish  the  railways  which  had  been  under- 
taken were  little  short  of  £300,000,000;  and 
in  Dec.  1845,  there  had  been  paid  up  of  this 
sum  £100,000,009,  the  shares  corresponding  to 
which  were  worth  £160,000, 000.  But  two  years 
after — in  Dec.  1849 — the  aspect  of  things  was 
totally  changed.  The  sum  paid  up  was  then  no 
less  than  £230,000,000 ;  and  the  market  price 
of  the  whole  was  only  £110,000,000,  showing  a 
loss  on  the  paid-up  capital  of  £120,000,000 ;  and 
on  the  market  value,  compared  with  Dec.  1845, 
of  £150,000,000.  The  effects  of  this  immense 
change  were  to  the  last  degree  disastrous.  As 
has  been  well  observed  by  Tooke,  "During  1844 
and  1845,  every  person  engaged  in  railway  specu- 
lation grew  richer  and  richer,  and  from  1847  to 
1850,  eveiy  person  holding  railway  shares  grew 

poorer  and  poorer."*  The  conse- 
»jn>ok«,v.  qnence  was,  that  great  numbers  of 

the  railway  undertakings  were  aban- 
doned, and  those  which  were  continued  were 
carried  on  only  at  the  cost  of  an  incredible 
amount  of  suflTering  and  ruin  to  the  persons  en- 
gaged in  them.*  What  rendered  the  demands 
for  pajrment  of  the  calls  on  these  shares  so  emi- 
nently disastrous  was,  that  unless  thev  were 
paid  up,  the  whole  money  previously  advanced 
upon  them  was  lost ;  that  a  great  proportion  of 
them  had  become  unsalable,  and  none  could  be 
disposed  of  but  at  a  ruinous  loss ;  and  that,  at 
the  very  time  when  the  calls  upon  them  were 
roost  urgent,  the  banks,  one  and  all,  sternly 
refused  all  accommodation,  even  on  tho  most 
ample  security.  The  contraction  of  the  cur- 
rencv  by  eight  millions  at  a  time  when  an  ex- 
tension of  it  was  most  loudly  called  for,  rendered 
such  refusals  on  their  part  a  matter  of  absolute 
necessity.    In  these  circumstances,  the  calls  on 


•  **' 


In  December,  184ft,  the  official  list  of  the  London 
Stock  Exchange  quoted  no  lees  than  280  dtflferent  klnde 
•f  railwaj  Bharae:  in  December,  1849,  the  number  had 
fallen  to  160.**— Toom  aad  NawiUBsa,  r.  8T1. 


the  railway  shares,  which  in  1848  and  1849  wcrp 
not  less  than  £100,000,000,  had  to  be  provided 
most  entirely  from  the  incomes  and  savings  of 
the  unfortunate  shareholders,  who  were  chiefly 
found  in  the  middle  and  wealthier  classes ;  and 
when  it  is  recollected  that  this  occurred  during 
a  period  of  a  severe  monetary  crisis,  great  for- 
eign anxiety,  and  absolute  famine  in  ixookeand 
the  neighboring  island,  it  may  be  Newmarsh. 
conceived  what  ruin  and  suffering  v.  869,  ars; 
they  necessarily  occasioned,*  and  at  ^®f*S*^ 
what  a  sacrifice  to  the  nation  the  isio*  Bail- 
magnificent  net-work  of  railways,  with  way  Times, 
whieh  it  is  now  overspread,  has  been  8jpt.  8(K 
constructed.'  * 

Yet  has  the  vast,  and  to  the  individuals  con- 
cerned, too  often  ruinous  expendi-  ^^ 
ture  on  these  railways,  been  attended  imn^iate 
with  important  benefits,  both  immc-  beneiltaof 
diate  and  ultimffte,  to  the  country.  *'*'*jj^*'^ 
In  the  first  instance,  it  forcibfy  pro-  "5?^ 
longed  a  great,  and  to  the  working 
classes  profitable,  outlay  on  the  wages  of  labor, 
under  circumstances  when,  but  for  the  peculiar 
nature  of  these  investments,  it  would  have  been 
entirely  stopped.  It  is  evident  that  when  the 
ordinary  banks  refused  to  grant  any  further  ac- 
commodation, and  most  of  those  set  up  to  make 
advances  on  shares  had  become  banknipt,  if  the 
shareholders  of  the  railways  had  not  been  forced 
to  go  on  with  their  undertakings,  they  would 
either  have  abandoned  altogether,  or  at  least 
suspended  in  the  mean  time,  their  prosecution. 
Then  the  whole  laborers  employed  on  the  works 
themselves,  being  800,000,  besides  at  least  dou- 
ble the  number  engaged  in  preparing  iron  or 
other  articles  necessary  for  their  completion, 
would  have  been  thrown  out  of  employment. 
But  fortunately  for  the  public,  though  nnfortu- 


*  **  From  the  fall  of  dividendi  on  all  the  linee,  and  con* 
tinned  preesure  of  calls,  the  distrust  of  all  rsilwaj  prop- 
erty  became  such,  that  toward  the  autumn  of  1840  larRe 
masses  of  it  were  practically  unsalable.  The  retrospect 
of  the  third  quarter  of  1840  Is  the  most  dismal  picture  it 
has  ever  been  our  duty  to  lay  before  our  readers.  Gloom, 
panic,  and  conftislon  appeared  to  hare  taken  ftall  posses^ 
slon  of  the  railway  market,  and  a  commensurate  depres- 
sion in  the  value  of  all  lines,  good,  bad,  and  Indiilerent, 
has  been  the  result  A  glance  at  the  market  will  aufflca 
to  conTey  a  knowledge  of  the  oTcrwhelming  depredation 
which  now  exi8ts-~-a  depreciation  including  even  the 
principal  lines,  the  main  arteries  of  the  internal  tralBc  of 
the  country.  'Within  the  last  few  weeks  the  stock  of  the 
London  and  Northwestern  Railway  has  fallen  80  per  cent. 
In  some  of  the  Journals,  the  loss  in  September,  1849,  sus- 
tained by  the  then  holdirrs  of  railway  shares,  has  been 
estimated  at  so  large  an  amount  at  ISO  wiUiont  aterling.*' 
—Railwttf  Thnea,  Sept  30, 1849. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  Tariations  on  the  pries 
of  the  stock  of  the  leading  railways,  from  Jan.  1848,  to 
Jan.  166S,  when  the  gold  diaooTeries  set  In : 
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lOAMT  1. 
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106 
120 
107 
8^ 
90 
144 
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London  and  North  western. 
Great  Western 

196 
160 
160 
136 
190 
810 

196 
160 
170 
180 
118 
ISM) 
190 

181 
93 
C4 

100 
68 
70 

140 

100 
68 
61 
46 
80 
67 
84 

188  118 

77i  86 
66    B7 

Southwestern 

Midland 

47 
87 
68 
44 

67 
96 
64 
44 

Brighton 

Southeasfeeni 

York  and  North-Midland.. 

— TooKX  and  NawMABsa,  v.  860,  861. 

Thus,  eren  after  the  lapse  of  seven  yean,  the  prkes  of 
railway  stock,  till  the  gold  diseoTsries  earn*  Into  play, 
which  they  did  in  1868,  was,  even  in  the  most  iktoniAB 
cases,  little  more  than  half,  in  many  only  a  third  or  a 
fourth,  of  what  it  had  baen  at  the  beginniog  of  tba  pe> 
ilod. 
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natcly  for  the  shareholders,  this  was  rendered 
impossible  by  the  nature  of  the  undertakings. 
These  required  years  for  their  completion,  and 
all  concerned  in  them  were  aware  that  the  only 
way  to  render  the  capital  already  sunk  in  their 
constmction  productive  was  to  force  them  on, 
at  all  hazards,  to  their  completion.  Hence, 
though  about  a  third  of  them,  being  chiefly 
those  in  which  no  sensible  progress  had  been 
made,  were  abandoned,  yet  the  principal  lines 
were  all,  by  great  exertions  on  the  part  of  the 
directors,  prosecuted  and  finally  brought  to  a 
conclusion.  Thus  was  the  storm  averted  dur- 
ing a  considerable  time — and  that  the  most  crit- 
ical In  the  modem  histoiy  of  Great  Britain — 
from  a  large  proportion  of  the  working  classes. 
This  %ra8  done,  doubtless,  at  the  expense  of  the 
middle  classes,  holders  of  the  shares,  who  were 
imporerished  or  ruined,  to  an  unparalleled  ex- 
tent, by  the  call&  on  them  as  railway  proprie- 
tors, and  the  fearful  reductions  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  value  of  their  stock.  But  how 
calamitous  soever  to  individuals,  and  even  im- 
portant classes  in  society,  this  must  be  consid- 
ered as  a  reiy  fortunate  circumstance  for  the 
country,  because  it  brought  to  a  completion 
these  noble  and  useful  undertakings,  and  dimin- 
ished in  a  sensible  degree  the  sufferings  of  the 
working  classes,  when  already  involved  in  dis- 
tress, burdened  by  an  inroad  of  half  a  million 
of  Irish,  and  at  a  time  when  the  events  ii> 
France  had,  to  a  great  extent,  re- 

l^^'a^  ^'  ^^^^  ^^^  spirit  of  Chartism  in  the 
country.* 
And  truly  the  railway  system,  which  daring 
122^        these  calamitous  years,  and  under 
Magnituds     all  the  difficulties  arising  from  a  re- 
^**  PJ^®"    stricted  currency  and  monetary  cri- 
ndTi^T^s-  '**»  '^*'  carried  on  and  completed  in 
tern  la  Briu  Great  Britain,  was  of  the  most  per- 
Ain.  feet  and  magnificent  description,  and 

deservedly  places  this  country  at  the  head  of  all 
similar  undertakings  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
A  comparison  of  the  railways  in  Great  Britain 
with  those  in  France,  Germany,  Belgium,  or 
America  in  the  end  of  1854,  proves  that,  in 
proportion  to  the  area  of  the  country,  the  sys- 
tem is  more  complete  than  in  any  other  coun- 
tiy  taken  as  a  whole,  and  exceeded  only  by 
those  of  Manachosetts  in  America,  in  a  part  ti 
a  country.  Even  in  Scotland  the  progress  of 
these  undertakings  has  been  nearly  twice  as 
rapid  as  in  Germany ;  and  if  allowance  is  made 
fi>r  the  extent  of  mountain  surface,  where  they 
arc  impossible, 'it  enjoys  a  more  complete  sys- 
tem than  either  Belgium,  the  garden  of  conti- 
nental Europe,  or  the  Western  States  of  Amer- 
ica, where  they  are  constructed  at  the  least  ex- 
pense, and  with  the  greatest  facility.  When 
the  circumstances  of  unexampled  dif- 

337  «a  ^'  fic***^  »o^  distress'  under  which  the 
*  greater  part  of  these  lines  were  con- 


structed are  considered,  their  completion  mu8( 
be  regarded  as  perhaps  the  most  wonderful  mon- 
ument that  ever  was  erected  of  British  wealth, 
enterprise,  and  perseverance.* 

When  calamities  so  great  and  serious,  arising 
from  so  many  causes,  had  stricken  a  i^S. 
nation,  it  was  inevitahle  that  its  gen-  Fail  in  the 
cral  industry,  foreign  trade,  and  rove-  exporuaod 
nue  should  suffer.  This  accordingly  "^«°"«- 
took  place  in  Great  Britain  to  a  remarkable  ex- 
tent in  1848 :  both  the  revenue  and  the  exports 
exhibited  a  serious  falling  off  in  1847  and  1848, 
as  compared  with  the  years  which  had  preceded 
and  followed  them.t  The  surplus  of  expendi- 
ture above  income  in  these  two  dbastrons  years 
was  £2,956,684  in  the  first,  and  £796,419  in 
the  last,  besides  the  loans  of  £8,000,000  for  the 
Irish  famine.  The  imports  alone  exhibited  a 
great  and  striking  increase  in  these  two  years- 
having  advanced  from  £75,000,000  in  1846  to 
£93,000,000  in  1848,  and  £105,000,000  in  1849. 
This  arose  partly  from  the  lavish  expenditure 
on  the  railways,  which  was  wrenched  out  of  the 
middle  classes,  and  bestowed  on  the  woiking — 
of  course,  the  great  consumers  of  imported  arti- 
cles— but  chiefly  from  the  enormous  importations 
of  grain  which  took  place  in  these  years,  in  the 
last  of  which  it  amounted  in  value  to  £33,000,000 
instead  of  two  or  three  millions,  .af.«.  a  v.* 
which  had  gone  out  for  similar  im-  no.  iv., 
portations  before  the  change  in  the  I8IS-.I866, 
Corn-Laws  had  taken  place.  ^  ^' 

But  these  figures,  expressive  as  they  are,  con- 
vey no  adequate  idea  of  the  general  1 24 
suffering  during  these  calamitous  Great  Increaie 
years.  It  is  in  the  records  of  pan-  ^***J*^,"*"** 
perism  and  crime  that  the  real  <*""*"•* 
mirror  of  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  is 
to  be  fouhd — and  the  picture  they  presented  was 


*  CoMPAaATivs  sxmrr  of  Railway  opbn  iir  rax  bhi> 
or  1854  IS  Tnwnxum  ComtTaiss. 
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England  and  Wales. . 
Scotland 
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15-^ 
86 
2-8 

Ireland 

FVanoe. 

119,91U 

205,000 

868,000 

11,000 

8,040 

2,010 

5,400 
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67 
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2 

4*8 

Germany 

Bel^um 

ManaehuMtts 

New  York 

484,000 

1,800 
47,000 
46,000 
40,000 
83,800 
65,400 

1,851,006 

8,840 

1,800 
8,100 
2,000 
8,0''0 
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16-6 
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4-4 
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Peaniylyanla 

Ohio 

Indiana 

lUinoia 

Twenty -two   other) 
SUtes      of      tho  S 
Union > 

ToUl« 

2,184,000 

38,380 

1* 

— TooKB  and  Nkwmassh,  v.  877. 


t  ESVQKIS,  IXFOBTS,  RbTSNVX,  SniPPiXO,  AMD  ESFBHBITUBS  OF  GEKAT  BbTTAIN  FBOM  1815  TO  1850. 


VMM. 

Importa 

KcTraaa. 

Shinplar-^ 

ClMNdMt. 

Kcp«4itiira. 

1845 

1S4< 

£60,111,082 
57,786,8X6 
58,842,377 
52,849,445 
63,5^,025 
71,367,885 

X85,981,968 

75,953,875 

90,921,866 

•8,547,184 

106,874,607 

117,231,467 

£63,060,354 
63,970,188 
61,546,264 
53,3^717 
62,891,749 
62,810,680 

6,031,587 
6,314,571 
7,083,168 
6,780,691 
7,084w488 
7,404,588 

X4),242,713 
60,943,830 
54,502,948 
54»185,1S6 
50,868,623 
60,281,874 

»IT 

1848 

1  1849 

I860 

-StaHiitloa  jilmtraet^  Now  IV.,  1842-1850^  19,  4,  27:  Pobtbb,  85^ 
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to  the  vcrj  last  degree  gloomj.  From  the  sta- 
tistical returns  it  appears  that  in  the  quarters 
ending  July,  1847,  and  1848,  the  poor  reliered 
in  England  and  Wales  had  amounted  to  the 
enormous  number  of  1,721,850  and  1,876,541 
respectively,  of  whom  no  less  than  480,684  in  the 
first  year,  and  577,445  in  the  second,  were  abh- 
bodied.  The  expenditure  on  this  enormous  mass 
of  paupers  had  swelled  in  a  similar  proportion ; 
it  had  risen  in  England  to  £6,180,000,  being 
nearly  as  high  as  it  had  been  in  1834,  when  the 
new  Foor-Law  Act,  from  which  so  much  was 
expected,  was  passed.  In  Scotland,  the  pau- 
pers relieved,  including  casual  poor,  rose  to 
204,416  in  1848,  lyhile  in  Ireland  the  number 
relieved  in  that  year  was  2,177,651.  Thus,  in 
the  two  islands  the  number  relieved  in  one  year 
was  4,258,609,  being  above  one  in.  seven  of  the 
entire  population,  which  at  that  period  was  about 
27,000,000;  while  the  sum  assessed  for  their 
support  was  no  less  than  £8,350,000,  besides 
£8,000,000  borrowed  by  Government  and  ex- 
pended on  the  Irish  poor.*  It  may  safely  be 
affirmed  that  so  magnificent  an  instance  of 
charity  never  before  was  exhibited  in  the  histo- 
ry of  the  world ;  and  that  as  unquestionably  it 
was  the  means  of  bringing  Great  Britain  safely 
through  the  terrible  crisis  which  at  that  period 
proved  fatal  to  so  many  other  states,  so  it  wor- 

*  Viz.  in  1848: 

Nnrelwr  of  Poor. 

England  and  Walea 1,876,540 

SeoUand,  in  all 204,416 

IreUnd 2,177,C51  

Total 4,258,60i»  £8,352,798 

^Nioholls'b  Engliahy  Seotclu  and  Irish  Poor-Latos, 
466,868,222. 


Sum . 

£6,180,766 

644,338 

1,627,700 


thily,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  earned  that  salva- 
tion, f 

Other  indications  of  extreme  and  general  suf- 
fering, not  less  decisive  than  the 
poor-rate  returns,  appeared  at  the  indJaaeof 
same  period.  Crime,  that  sure  index  crime,  cmi- 
to  straitened  circumstances  among  gration,and 
the  working  classes,  increased  so  ^'w^*')*^' 
rapidly  between  1845  and  1848,  that  P^P'*^'*'^"- 
it  had  advanced  in  that  short  period  above  70 
percent.:  it  had  swelled  from  44,000  committals 
to  74,000.t  The  traffic  on  railway  lines,  which 
in  1845  was  £2640  per  mile,  had  sunk  in  1849 
to  £1780— a  decline,  as  the  Tunes  justly  re- 
marked, *^  sufficiently  alarming,  and  which  looks 
like  a  sinking  to  zero*"*  But  every  oth-  i  Times, 
er  feature  of  the  general  distress  was  Oct2i, 
eclipsed  by  the  astonishing  start  which  ^®*^- 
the  number  of  emigrants  from  the  United  King- 
dom took,  which  mounted  up  suddcnlv  from 
70,000  in  1844  to  300,000  in  1849,  and  has 
since  that  reached  368,000  in  a  single  year.§ 
So  great  a  transportation  of  human  beings  across 
the  ocean  never  took  place  since  the  beginning 
of  the  world ;  and  that  it  was  mainly  owing  to 
other  causes  than  the  potato  famine  of  1846,  is 
decisively  proved  by  the  fact  that  it  went  on 
steadily  increasing  for  a  course  of  years  ajler 
that  calamity  had  ceased,  and  reached  its  high- 
est point  in  1852,  five  years  subsequent  to  a 
public  thanksgiving,  offered  up  by  order  of  Gov- 
ernment for  the  abundant  harvest  of  1847. 
During  the  intervening  years  the  population  of 
the  empire  was  not  only  arrested  in  its  increase, 
but,  for  the  first  time  during  three  centuries^  con- 
siderahly  declined^ — the  emigration  exceeding  the 


1*  NmiBSB  or  Poos  sblikvkd,  aitv  Sum b  sxpbkvcd  in  EifOLAin>,  SooTLAink,  akd  Ibelani>,  tboh  1S45  to  1S51. 


Ymii. 


1846, 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1S61 


ErrcLAMD. 


Number  of 
Poor. 


1,470,970 
1,832,089 
1,721,360 
1,876,M0 
1,043,886 
978,373 
920,543 


of  whom 
Ablo-bodiod. 


480,584 
677,445 
201,644 
161,169 
154,625 


ScOTLAIfS. 


63,070 
69,482 
74,161 
77,732 
82,357 
79,031 
76,206 


Ibbland. 


In  and  oat. 


Sons   BXPIROBO. 


114,205 

243,933 

2,043,505 

2,142,766 

1,174^267 

765,667 

519,776 


BngUnd. 


i»L039,703 
4,954,204 
6,298,787 
6,180,766 
6,792,963 
6,396,022 
4^962,704 


Scotlaod. 


JL'256,814 
295,282 
438,915 
644^338 
677,044 
581,663 
635,948 


Inland. 


it«60,^4a 
426,183 
803,694 
1,886,634 
2,171,651 
1,430,108 
1,141,647 


Ko  one  who  has  not  engngod  in  the  task  can  conceive  the  labor  which  has  been  expended  on  the  above  table, 
fdmple  as  it  may  appear,  chiefly  from  the  contradictory  aoeonnts  presented  in  different  official  reports  of  the  num- 
ber of  panpers  relieved,  owing  to  the  periods  of  the  year  when  the  returns  were  mode,  which  often  made  them  vaiy 
by  nearly  a  half.  This  explains  the  vast  difference  between  the  English  poor,  as  given  by  Poktxb,  04,  and  Nich- 
DLLS,  466,  and  the  Statistical  Abstract^  No.  IV.,  35,  from  the  former  of  wiiich  the  above  Uble  has  been  compUed. 
The  Scotch  poor  does  not  include  those  casually  relieved,  which  in  1S4S  was  126,684,  of  whom  81,988  were  in  Lan. 
arkshlre  alone. — Niooollb'b  Scotch  Poor-Late^  222. 


t  ComamcD  fob  Sebioub  Cams  in  Ukited  Eikodo^ 


Yoan. 

KoflMd. 

Scotland. 

Inland. 

ToUl. 

1844 

1846 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

26,642 
24,803 
26,107 
28,838 
80,349 
27,816 

3575 
8637 
4069 
4635 
4909 
4357 

19,448 

16,696 

18,492 

81,209 

88,521« 

41,989 

49,566 
44,636 
47,668 
64,677 
73,780 
74^142 

•  Irtah  RabolltoQ.                                       | 

— Poana,  668,  646,  658. 


f  EmaaAieni  fbom  Gbiat  Bbitaik  atcd  Ixxlaiti*. 


Ymm.  Bminmati. 

1341 118,592 

1842 128,344 

1843 67,212* 

1844 70,686 

1846 98,501 

1846 129,861 

6)508, 186( 

Average 09,682 


Toan.  Emirraata. 

1847 266,270 

1848 248,069 

1849 299,498 

1850 280,849 

1851 836,966 

1852 868,764 

6)1,79U4.35( 

Aver,  of  6  years,  206,906 


—Pari  Pampers;  StaL  Abstract,  Mo.  lY.,  lS42-'56,  p.  86. 


1  DbOLIKB  op  POPULATICM 

ur  TDB  Bbitibh  Islamdb. 

Onat  Brltala. 

Irvland. 

Total. 

PoDttlation  of  emnire  bv  census  of  1831 

16,864,698 

18,666,872 

1,154,000 

19,812,372 
20,959,477 

1,147,106 

7,767,401 

8,176,124 

382,960 

8,^)8,084 
6,652,SS5 

2,006,699 

24,182,294 

26,838,406 

1,636,960 

28,370,466 
27,511,862 

858,604 

Population  of  emnire  bv  census  of  1841 

Increase  to  1846.  half  of  nrecedine  10  vears 

Probable  nonulation  in  1846 

Actual  noDuiation  bv  census  of  1851 

Increase 

Decrease,  1846-*61 

Total  decrease  of  empire 

^Jrish  Cermu,  1853,  p.  xvi.— Introduction. 
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natural  increase  every  year  by  from  50,000  to 
100,000  sonls.  The  census  reports  prove  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  two  islands  were  less  by 
853,000  at  the  close  of  the  period  than  they  had 
been  at  its  commencement. 

Melancholy  and  interesting  as  these  facts  arc, 

120.         ^  indicating  the  extraordinary  dis- 

Eztremenif.   ^'^^^  which  pervaded  the  British 

feringinGias-  empire  at  this  disastrous  period, 

gow  and  the    they  yet  do  not  present  so  hanrow- 

tagdirtricUL  ^"S  *  picture  as  the  great  manufac- 
turing towns  exhibited.  Glasgow 
may  be  taken  as  a  fair  specimen  of  their  condi- 
tion at  that  period.  In  that  city  and  its  imme- 
diate vicinity,  containing  at  that  period  850,000 
souls,  there  were  found  to  be,  as  already  men- 
tioned by  official  inquiries  set  on  foot  by  the 
magistrates  and  sheriff  in  April,  1848,  no  less 
than  39,000  persons  out  of  employment,  involv- 
ing, with  their  families,  at  least  130,000  human 
beings,  or  more  than  a  third  of  the  entire  in- 
habitants ;  while  into  that  scene  of  woe  no  less 
than  42,800  Irish  had  poured  in  the  five  months 
before.  The  paupers  in  the  city  had  risen  from 
7454  in  1845-*46  to  61,852  in  1848-^49 ;  and  in 
the  latter  year  the  pauper  funerals  were  4042, 
being  nearly  a  third  of  the  total  burials.*  The 
whole  persons  receiving  parochial  relief  in  Lan- 
arkshire in  1848  were  104,623,  of  whom  no 
less  than  81,938  were  "casual  poor" — ^for  the 
most  part  able-bodied  men  out  of  work.  The 
population  of  the  county  at  that  time  was  about 
530,000;  so  that  nearly  a  fifth  of  the  whole 
number  was  receiving  parochial  relief.f  It  is 
difficult  to  say  what  would  have  become  of  this 
prodigious  mass  of  paupers  if  the  decision  of  the 
Court  of  Sessions  had  then  been  pronounced, 
finding  that  in  Scotland  the  able-bodied  poor 
had  no  right  to  paroc'hial  relief.  But  fortunate- 
ly that  decision  was  not  pronounced  till  Feb- 
ruary, 1849,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  Sheriff 
of  Lanarkshire  had  pronounced  a  judgment  find- 
ing them  entitled  to  relief,  which  was  afterward 
reversed  by  the  Court  of  Session.  But  in  the 
interim  the  Sheriff's  decision  was  followed  by 
the  parochial  boards  in  Lanarkshire ;  and  the 
Board  of  Supervision  at  Edinburgh  issued  a  cir- 
cular recommending,  during  the  existing  dis- 
tress, all  the  parochial  boards  in  Scotland  to 
follow  their  example,  which  was  generally  done. 
j-_.  .        Thus  the  critical  period  was  tided 

SoDtdiPoor-  ^^®'»  ^^^  ^y  *^®  *^^  ^^  magnificent 
Lav,  831,  subscriptions  from  the  wealthy  class- 
fi^Pereon-  es  in  Glasgow,  the  general  suffering 
edS*^''  was  relieved  until  the  advent  of  more 
prosperous  times.  '^ 


*  PBoroBTxoir  or  Paxtpsb  Fuhsbals  in  Gulboow  n 

1848  Aim  1849. 

Total 
Bartab. 
18,170 


T«an.  Pavp«n. 

1845^*6 T,4a4 


1848. 
1849. 


Panpcr 
FuMiali. 
.4048 
.  857T       18,781 


1S46-.-7 16s9U 

lS48-*9 51,852 

— Stsax«'8  Mortality  Beport  of  OUugoWt  1849. 
t  FAVPnts  IN  Laicavkshxss  nr  Tin  Ysab  184& 


Ymi*. 

On  Kwll. 

CMnal. 

Total. 

1846-'T 

lftl7--8 

17,2«>4 
22,G85 

82,283 
81,988 

49,487 
104,623 

—Poor-lAM  Report^  1849,  24. 

X  ^Tfae  Ommifliioners  recommend,  in  the  event  of 
joxiT  being  called  upon  to  reUeve  an  able-bodied  man,  or 
tfae  children  of  an  able-bodied  man,  on  the  groimd  that 
he  can  not  flod  employment,  that  the  groand  of  the  com- 


It  was  in  this  state  of  anxiety  and  suffering, 
especially  in  the  manufacturing  dis-  ^j^ 
tricts  of  Great  Britain  and  in  the  Outbreak  in 
whole  of  Ireland,  that  the  French  c>ia>>eow  In 
I  Revolution  of  1848  suddenly  broke  Marc1i,l848. 
I  upon  the  country,  and  the  example  was  afford- 
ed of  a  powerful  ^government,  supported  by  a 
large  revenue  and  splendid  army,  being  sud- 
denly ovcrthro\vn  by  a  well-concerted  urban  ro- 
,  volt.  Although  the  country  had  hitherto  b^n 
'  quiet  to  a  most  extraordinary  degree,  in  the 
midst  of  all  its  suffering,  yet  it  could  hardly  be 
expected  that,  with  such  an  example  before  their 
I  eyes,  and  under  the  pre8sui*e  of  such  severe  and 
general  distress,  something  of  the  same  sort 
should  not  be  attempted  in  this  country.  It 
was  probably  owing  to  the  extreme  suffering 
which  had  long  existed  in  Glasgow  that,  not- 
withstanding &e  proverbial  caution  of  the 
Scoteh  character,  the  spark  first  kindled  among 
its  inhabitants.  During  the  months  of  Decem- 
ber, January,  and  February,  great  efforts  had 
been  made,  by  lai^  subscriptions,  to  mitigate 
and  relieve  the  general  distress;  and  although 
several  meetings  of  the  unemployed  had  been 
held,  yet  every  thing  at  them  had  been  conduct- 
ed in  the  'most  regular  manner,  and  they  pro- 
fessed themselves  deeply  grateful  for  the  relief 
they  had  received.  No  placards  on  the  walls, 
or  indications  of  excitement  in  the  streets,  ap- 
peared even  after  the  news  of  the  Revolution  at 
Paris,  which  reached  Glasgow  on  the  25th  Feb- 
ruary, had  been  received.  The  police  had  re- 
ceived no  information  of  any  outbreak  being  de- 
signed. So  little  was  any  danger  apprehended, 
that  the  Lord  Provost  was  in  London  on  official 
business,  the  Sheriff  was  on  a  visit  in  East-Lo- 
thian, and  returned  in  the  night  on  being  sent 
for,  and  no  defensive  preparations  had  been 
made  by  the  police,  when  suddenly,  at  8  p.m. 
on  5th  March,  a  body  of  five  thousand  men, 
who  had  assembled  on  the  Green  of  Glasgow  to 
discuss  their  prospects,  moved  to  a  neighboring 
iron  railing,  which  they  tore  up,  with  which 
they  armed  themselves,  and,  instantly  marching 
into  the  city,  commenced  an  attack  on  the  prin- 
cipal shops,  chiefly  those  of  gunsmiths  and  jew- 
elers, in  the  chief  streets.  So  sudden  was  the 
onset,  and  so  formidable  the  body  of  rioters, 
that  the  police,  who  were  dispersed  over  their 
several  beats,  could  make  no  head  against  them; 
and  before  the  military  arrived,  which  they  did 
about  five  o'clock,  and  cleared  the  streets,  un- 
der the  orders  of  the  magistrates,  j  pe^^onal 
forty  shops  had  been  pillaged  and  knowledge; 
gutted,  and  property  to  the  value  Ann.  Reg.  * 
of  £10,000  carried  off  or  destroy-  )848, 86,87; 
ed.«  ^*^~°- 

During' the  night  large  bodies  of  troops  ar- 
rived b^  railway  from  Edinburgh         .oa 
and   Stirling,   and  next  morning  Farther  riots, 
two  thousand  soldiers  were  collect-  and  their  rap- 
ed  in  the  city.    The  pensioners,  PJ*"!?^ 
wHh  praiseworthy  alacrity,  muste?-  ^*'**  ^ 
ed  of  their  own  accord  when  they  heard  of  the 
tumult,  and  did  good  service  on  the  following 

plaint  should  be  removed  by  prorldlng  employment  for 
them.  They  recommend  that,  for  the  present,  recourae 
should  be  had  to  a  labor  test,  giviog  in  return  relief  in 
food  sufficient  for  his  and  their  subdstenoe,  and,  when 
the  necessary  arrangements  can  be  made,  cooked  food 
ought  to  be  preferred.** — Convmiuianen*  CircuJUxr^  Feb^ 
87, 1848;  Nzoholls's  Seotch  Poor-Lino^  221. 
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day;  and  great  numbers  of  special  constables 
were  sworn  in  in  all  parts  of  the  town.  The 
rioters,  however,  encouraged  by  their  success 
on  the  preceding  day,  were  nowise  daunted, 
and  resolved  on  further  outrages.  At  ten  on 
the  following  morning,  a  large  body,  which 
soon  swelled  to  above  ten  thousand  persons,  as- 
sembled on  the  Green,  armed  with  muskets, 
swords,  crow-bars,  and  iron  rails,  which  they 
had  got  possession  of  on  the  preceding,  day,  and 
unanimously  passed  four  resolutions,  which 
were — 1.  To  march  immediately  to  the  neigh- 
boring suburb  of  Calton,  and  turn  out  all  the 
workers  in  the  mills  there,  who,  it  was  expect- 
ed, would  join  them ;  2.  To  go  from  thence  to 
the  gas  manufactory,  and  cut  the  pipes,  so  as 
to  lav  the  city  at  night  in  darkness;  8.  To 
march  next  to  the  jails,  and  liberate  all  the 
prisoners ;  and,  4.  To  break  open  the  shops, 
set  fire  to  and  plunder  the  city.  They  immedi- 
ately set  out  for  the  mills  of  Calton,  which  were 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  place  of 
meeting,  and  on  their  way,  when  in  the  centre 
of  that  suburb,  fell  in  with  a  detachment  of  four- 
teen pensioners  in  charge  of  a  prisoner,  under 
the  command  of  Sergeant  Smart,  one  of  the  of- 
ficers of  police.*  To  surround  the  detachment, 
and  libsrata  the  prisoner,  was  the  work  of  an 
instant,  and  they  were  proceeding  to  close  in 
with  the  soldiers,  to  wrest  their  arms  from  them, 
when  Sergeant  Smart  authorized  the  men  to 
defend  their  lives.  The  veterans  immediately 
fired  with  stcadv  aim,  with  such  effect  that  two 
fA\  dead  and  three  were  wounded  by  the  dis- 
charge. Upon  this  a  yell  of  fury  burst  from  the 
mob—-" Blood  for  blood!"  was  heard  on  all 
sides ;  and  before  the  men  had  time  to  reload, 
they  were  closing  in  with  them,  and  beginning 
to  wrest  their  muskets  from  their  hands,  when 
the  acting  chief  magistrate  of  Glasgowf  and 
Sheriff  of  Lanarkshire  came  up  at  the  gallop  at 
the  head  of  sixty-six  of  the  dragoons.  At  the 
sight  of  the  glittering  helmets  and  drawn 
swords  the  mob  gave  way,  and  the  squadron 
arrived  at  the  spot  whers  the  conflict  had  taken 
place.  The  sheriff  then  addressed  them  in  a 
few  words,  saving,  if  the  soldiers  had  been  to 
J  Glasgow  Cou-  Wame,  they  would  be  punished, 
rier.  March  S,  and  if  the  people  had  been  to 
1843,  and  Oiaa-  blame,  they  would  be  punished  in 

fha«??*1848'  ^^^^^  room;  but,  in  the  mean 
Fbrsonaiknowi-  time,  they  must  leave  it  to  the 
edge ;  Ann.  law,  and  return  home.  The  mob 
Reg.  1848, 8T,  g^^  they  were  mastered,  gave 
'°'**  three  cheers,  and  dispersed. '^ 

*  Nov  Chief  Saperintendeni  of  the  Gla^goir  police, 
and  a  most  active  and  efficient  commaader. 

t  Robert  Stewart,  Esq.,  of  Oiuoa  and  Murdiston,  alnoe 
Lord  Provost  of  Glasgow. 

t  The  collision  which  terminated  in  this  tragic  result 
wonld  have  l)een  prevented,  had  it  not  been  for  the  same 
circumstance  which  occasioned  the  conflict  of  the  milita- 
ry with  the  Cato  Street  conspirators  in  1680,  already  re- 
oonnted,  chap,  z.,  9  46,  note.  This  was  the  different 
meaning  which  military  men  and  civilians  attach  to  the 
words,  **  ready  to  turn  out  at  a  moment's  warning.  **  The 
magistrates  and  sheriff  had  requested  the  commanding 
officer  at  the  cavalry  barracks  '*  to  have  a  squadron  all 
day  ready  to  turn  out  at  a  moment's  warning;"  and  at 
ten  o'clock,  bearing  of  the  meeting  on  the  Green,  they 
tent  to  say  they  were  immediately  required,  and  that  the 
chief  magistrate  and  sheriff  would  meet  them  in  front  of 
the  eonrt-bonse  on  the  Green  as  soon  as  they  could  come. 
Tliither  they  went  accordingly;  but  the  military  did 
not  come  up  till  eleven,  and  when  they  did  so,  the  party 
immediately  set  off  at  the  gallop  across  the  Green,  but 


The  speedy  suppression  of  this  insurrectioa 
gave  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  the  |29. 
Government  and  the  country,  as  it  Good  effects 
was  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  ***"  ^*»^  •"<=- 
fidelity  of  the  military  and  spirit  of  ***** 
the  people  had  been  put  to  the  test  after  the 
shock  of  the  French  Revolution  had  supervened 
in  a  time  of  such  general  and  hazardous  dis- 
tress. It  soon  appeared  of  how  much  conse- 
quence it  was  that  the  rioters  had  been  prevent- 
ed from  gaining  success  in  the  outset.  It  turned 
out  that  the  Radicals  in  all  the  manufacturing 
towns  of  the  west  of  Scotland — Paisley,  Green- 
ock, Port-Glasgow,  Dumbarton,  Airdrie,  Kil- 
marnock, Hamilton,  and  Ayr — only  awaited 
the  signal  of  success  in  Glasgow  to  have  risen 
in  insurrection,  and  commenced  pillage ;  and  as 
the  whole  military  in  the  south  of  Scotland  had 
been  concentrated  in  Glasgow,  it  was  not  easy 
to  say  how  the  disturbances  could  have  been 
suppressed.  The  conduct  of  the  military  at 
Glasgow,  however,  showed  that  they  could  be 
relied  on ;  and  the  spirit  evinced  by  the  better 
classes  in  that  city  during  the  crisis,  when 
eleven  thousand  special  constables  tendered 
their  services  In  twenty-four  hours,  demonstra- 
ted how  sound  the  real  strength  of  the  nation 
was  at  heart.  Numerous  arrests  by  the  police 
took  place  during  the  day  immediately  follow- 
ing the  outbreak,  and  above  a  hundred  were 
soon  in  custody,  embracing  all  the  ringleaders, 
of  whom  twenty-four  were  selected  for  trial, 
and  aftemvard  sentenced,  at  the  Spring  Circuit, 
to  various  periods  of  transportation  and  im- 
prisonment, from  twenty-one  years  of  the  for- 
mer to  twelve  months  of  the  latter.  It  did  not 
appear,  from  the  evidence  adduced  at  the  tri- 
als, that  there  was  any  project  of  altering  the 
frame  of  government  in  the  minds  of  the  leaders 
of  the  outbreak,  but  only  a  desire  to  turn  the 
general  suffering  and  strong  excitement  pro- 
duced by  the  French  Revolution  to  the  best  ac- 
count in  carrying  out  the  projects  entertained 
by  a  comparatively  small  body  of  ,  p 
desperadoes  intent  on  general  plun-  knJJJjSge. 
der.' 

Disturbances,  but  of  a  much  less  formidable  de- 
scription, occurred  in  London,  Man-  ^^ 
Chester,  and  Edinburgh,  soon  after  commenee> 
receipt  of  the  intelligence  of  the  mentoftho 
French  Revolution,  but  they  were  JJ^JJ^^nT 
suppressed,  without  the  interposition 
of  the  military,  by  the  activity  and  efibrts  of  the 
rtolice.  The  truth  was,  that  the  Chartists  and 
Radicals  were  not  at  the  moment  prepared  to 
make  the  most  of  that  great  change ;  the  con- 
vulsion fell  on  them,  as  it  had  done  on  all  the 
world,  wholly  unexpectedly,  and  when  in  a  state 
of  entire  want  of  preparation.     But  by  degrees 

in  the  interim  the  oolUsIon  took  place,  and  the  dlschargie 
was  heard  just  as  they  were  entering  the  streets  of  Cal> 
ton.  The  delay  was  owing  to  the  military  understand, 
ing  by  the  words,  *' ready  to  turn  out  at  a  moment's 
warning,*'  to  have  the  horses  saddled,  and  the  men  arm- 
ed and  told  ofl^  but  nothing  more,  which,  of  eomnse,  left 
the  necessary  operations  of  bringing  ont  the  horses, 
mounting,  telling  off  by  threes,  and  the  like,  to  be  done 
after  the  orders  to  move  were  received,  which  took  half 
an  hour.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  promptitude,  spirit, 
and  humanity  displayed  by  the  whole  military,'tK>tti 
horse  and  foot,  when  they  did  arrive ;  and  the  Author, 
who  witnessed  It  all,  has  great  pleasure  in  bearing  pnb-. 
lie  testimony  to  the  service  they  rendered  to  their  coon* 
try  on  this  distressing  occasion. 
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thej  became  sensible  of  the  immenM  adyantage 
\b-hich  that  astomnding  event  gave  them,  when 
coinciding  with  the  poignant  and  general  suffer- 
ing which  existed  both  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
neighboring  island ;  and  a  general  revolutionary 
movement  was  organized  in  all  the  three  king- 
doms. With  this  view,  and  in  order  to  furnish 
a  pretext  for  the  great  assemblage  in  the  me> 
tropolis,  by  whom  it  was  to  be  effected,  a  Chart- 
ist petition  was  got  up  in  all  the  manufacturing 
districts  of  England,  which  the  journals  of  that 
party  boasted  had  5,000,000  of  signatures  af- 
fixed to  it;  although,  as  afterward  appeared, 
there  were  not  half  the  number.  It  was  suffi- 
ciently bulky  to  evince,  however,  the  great  pains 
which  had  been  taken  in  getting  it  up,  as  well 
as  the  numbers  who,  in  this  period  of  general 
sulSering,  thought  they  would  escape  from  their 
distresses  by  adopting  Chartist  principles ;  and 
great  anxiety  was  felt  in  the  country,  and  no 
small  terror  in  the  metropolis,  when  the  period  for 
presenting  the  petition  arrived.  The  10th  April 
^  Ann.  Reg:  ^'^  ^^o  ^^Y  tixcd  on  by  the  Chart- 
1S4S.50:  ist  leaders;  and  few  more  memora- 
ebron.  |,ig  arg  recorded  in  British  history.' 
The  Chartist  petition  prayed  the  House  of 
^^1  Commons  only  to  adopt  the  six 
Preparations  points  of  the  Charter,  which,  as  al- 
cf  the  Chart-  ready  mentioned,  were  annual  Par- 
A*ra  iflL  liaments,  universal  suffrage,  vote  by 
^  ballot,  equal  electoral  districts,  paid 

members  of  Parliament,  and  no  property  quali- 
fication. Bat  the  designs  of  the  leaders  went  a 
great  deal  farther,  and  aimed  at  nothing  less 
than  addeving  cUl  their  objects  at  once  and  by 
force.  For  this  purpose  it  was  proposed  to  as- 
semble in  great  numbers  on  Eennington  Com- 
mon, on  the  south  side  of  the  Thames,  and  re- 
turn from  thence  over  Westminster  and  Black- 
friars*  Bridges ;  and,  after  uniting,  to  move  in  a 
dense  mass  up  Parliament  Street  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  where  the  petition  was  to  be  pre- 
sented by  as  many  as  could  force  their  way  in. 
In  the  terror  of  the  moment,  it  was  expected 
Goremment  would  not  venture  to  make  any  re- 
sistance; and,  if  they  did,  it  was  confidently 
hoped  that  the  troops  would  not  second  them  in 
the  attempt.  Once  in  possession  of  the  hall,  a 
repnblic  was  to  have  been  proclaimed,  as  in 
Paris,  when  the  mob  broke  into  the  legislative 
body,  and  a  Provisional  Government  appointed. 
Deputies  from  all  the  Chartist  associations  in 
the  kingdom  were  to  be  on  the  spot,  besides  all 
those  from  the  metropolis  and  its  vicinity  in  per- 
son ;  and  it  was  confidently  expected  in  all  the 
,  Ann  Ree.  ^i^uiufacturing  towns  of  the  kingdom 
ldi&  51 ;  that  the  evening  telegraph  would 
Tlmex.  bring  intelligence  of  the  overthrow  of 
Aprfi  11.      |]jg  Government," 

In  this  eventful  crisis  the  conduct  of  Minis- 
^2^  ters  was  at  once  prudent  and  reso- 
vigorons  l<i^  And  they  were  admirably  sec- 
psepAnCfons  onded  by  the  spirit  and  courage  of 
^^•^^*  all  the  better  classes  in  the  metropo- 
*""****  Us.  Some  days  before,  a  proclama- 
tion was  issued  setting  forth  the  act  13  Charles 
II.,  which  forbids  "  more  than  ten  persons  to 
repair  to  his  Majesty,  or  either  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, upon  pretense  of  presenting  a  petition,  at 
any  one  time,"  and  warning  all  persons  **  not' to 
attend,  or  take  part  in,  or  be  present  at,  any 
Rich  assemblage  or  procession."    At  the  same 


time  it  was  announced  that  no  opposition  would 
be  made  to  the  constitutional  right  of  meeting, 
nor  to  the  proper  presentation  of  the  petition ; 
but  that  any  attempt  to  pass  in  return  in  an 
organized  procession  would  be  stopped  by  force 
of  arms.  As  this  was  the  point  upon  which  it 
was  expected  the  Chartists  would  insist,  great 
preparations  were  made  to  resist  it ;  and,  under 
the  personal  direction  and  superintendence  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  they  were  it  once  of 
the  most  extensive  and  judicious  description. 
Strong  bodies  of  police  were  stationed  at  both 
ends  of  the  bridges  over  the  Thames,  especial- 
ly Blackfriars',  Waterloo,  and  Westminster,  by 
which  it  was  expected  a  passage  would  be  at- 
tempted from  Kennington  Common  to  the  House 
of  Commons ;  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  northern  end  of  each,  large  military  forces, 
with  cannon,  were  stationed,  concealed  in  the 
mean  time  in  yards  and  houses,  but  ready  to 
appear  at  a  moment's  warning,  and  entureljT 
commanding,  from  the  windows  and  roofs,  the 
whole  length  of  the  bridges.  Two  regiments  of 
the  line  were  in  reserve  at  Milbank  Penitentia- 
ry ;  twelve  hundred  infantry  at  Deptford  Dock- 
yards ;  and  thirty  pieces  of  heavy  field-artillery 
were  ready  at  the  Tower,  to  be  shipped  instantly 
on  board  armed  steamers  lying  at  the  quay,  and 
conveyed  to  any  part  of  the  metropolis  where 
thev  might  be  required.  The  Guards,  horse 
ana  foot,  were  all  under  arms  from  three  in  the 
morning,  stationed  out  of  sight  in  Scotland 
Yard,  the  great  area  of  the  untenanted  Rose  Inn 
Yard,  in  Bridewell,  at  the  Horse-Guards,  Buck- 
ingham Palace,  and  other  points  of  importance 
at  the  west  end.  The  public  offices  in  Parlia- 
ment Street,  Somerset  House,  and  in  the  City, 
were  filled  with  musketeers  j  and  the  Bank  of 
England,  besides  being  strongly  occupied  by  in- 
fantry, had  all  its  windows  closed  by  loopholed 
barricades  and  sand-bags,  and  some  pieces  of 
light  artillery  placed  on  the  roof.  In  addition 
to  this,  no  less  than  170,000  special  constables 
were  organized  in  different  parts  of  the  metropo- 
lis, under  t^ie  guidance  of  the  first  in  rank  and 
the  highest  in  station,  by  whom  they  had  been 
previously  exercised.  In  one  detachment,  com- 
manded by  the  Earl  of  Elglinton,  appeared  as  a 
private  a  man  bearing  a  name  destined  to  fu- 
ture immortality.  Prince  Louis  Kapoleom  Bo- 
NAPASTE.  Many  officers  of  rank  hastened  to 
the  Horse-Guards  to  tender  their  services  to 
their  old  chief  on  this  crisis,  among  whom  waa 
the  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  who,  though  in 
infirm  health  and  advanced  years,  was  there  at 
daybreak,  to  bring  the  aid  of  a  chivalrous  heart 
and  experienced  eye  to  the  service  of  his  coun- 
try. The  Duke  was  never  absent  from  his  post 
during  either  the  preceding  night  or  the  whole 
day.  The  Queen,  with  the  characteristic  cour- 
age of  her  nature  and  race,  was  ^ 
most  anxious  to  have  remained  and  1848^^5]  ^' 
faced  the  danger  in  person;  but  the  6S;  Times, 
Ministers  justly  thought  the  chance  ^T^\  Hi 
was  too  hazardous,  and  she  was  pre-  Jng  poit**"' 
vailed  on,  much  against  her  will,  to  April  11  * 
remove,  with  Prince  Albert  and  fam-  1848;  Pier- 
ily,  two  days  before  the  10th,  to  Os-  jonalknowl- 
bome  House,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,*  *  ^ 
,  When  the  eventful  day  arrived,  nothing  re- 
markable was  observed  in  the  metropolis  except 
'  an  unusual  stillness  and  vacancy  in  the  streets. 
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Not  a  soldier  was  to  be  seen;  few  policemen 
163.  were  yisible ;  the  gentlemen  and  bet- 
Defeat  of  ter  classes  were  all  at  their  rallying- 
Uie  Chart-  points,  anxioaslj  waiting  orders  to  act. 
"**■  About  ten  the  different  processions, 

with  banners  and  bands  of  music,  began  to 
appear  in  their  march  to  Kennington  Com- 
mon. Six  thousand  in  great  pomp  passed  Lon- 
don Bridge ;  and  seventeen  hundred  marched 
with  the  National  Convention,  en  grcaide  tenue, 
from  its  hall  in  John  Street^  Fitzroy  Square, 
across  Blackfriars'  Bridge,  to  the  place  of  meet- 
ing. At  its  head  was  a  great  car,  with  the  lead- 
ers, Feargns  O'Connor  and  Ernest  Jones,  in 
the  front  rank,  and  the  whole  Convention,  with 
the  reporters,  in  the  same  vehicle.  Banners 
with  appropriate  Chartist  devices  followed,  one 
bearing  the  singular  words,  *^And  M,  Guizot 
laughed  vnmoderateli/."  When  they  reached  the 
Common,  it  appeared  a  solid  mass  of  human 
heads,  extending  over  its  whole  surface.  The 
numbers  were  variously  estimated  at  from 
15,000  to  150,000.  The  most  probable  account 
was,  that  they  were  about  50,000.  When  the 
car  stopped  in  the  middle  of  the  crowd,  a  police 
inspector,  of  gigantic  figure,  but  a  mild  expres- 
sion, made  his  way  through  the  crowd,  and, 
addressing  Mr.  Feargus  O'Connor  and  Mr. 
M'Grath,  informed  them  that  Mr.  Inspector 
Mayne  wished  to  speak  to  them  near  the  Home 
Tavern.  Thither  they  went,  accordingly,  pre- 
ceded by  the  huge  policeman,  and  they  were  in- 
formed by  Mr.  Mayne  that  no  hinderance  would 
be  given  to  the  people  meeting  and  passing  any 
resolutions  they  thought  fit,  but  that  any  at- 
tempt to  pass  the  bridges  in  procession  on  their 
return  back  would  be  resisted.  Mr.  O'Connor 
engaged  that  the  meeting  should  occasion  no 
breach  of  the  peace,  and  gave  his  hand  in  pledge 
of  his  sincerity  to  the  inspector.  He  then  re- 
turned to  the  car,  and  informed  the  Convention 
of  what  had  taken  place.  This  check  proved 
fatal  to  the  whole  enterprise.  A  violent  alter- 
cation took  place  on  the  car — some  insisting 
that  they  should  return  in  procession,  and  force 
their  way  through;  others,  that  they  should 
yield  obedience  to  the  law,  and  present  the  pe- 
tition by  a  few  persons  only.  Ultimately  good 
sense  and  a  lingering  feeling  of  duty  prevailed, 
and  it  was  agreed  to  send  the  petition  quietly  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  which  was  consigned 
to  the  humble  conveyance  of  three  cabs.  The 
meeting  then  broke  up  in  great  disorder,  but,  to 
their  honor  be  it  spoken,  without  any  violence 
or  breach  of  the  peace  being  attempted.  Some 
small  bodies  attempted  to  force  their  way  en 
masse  over  the  bridges,  but  were  quickly  re- 
pulsed by  the  dense  masses  of  police,  headed  by 
stalwart,  steady  men,  who  guarded  their  en- 
trance. After  a  short  struggle  this  was  no  lon- 
ger contended  for,  and  the  police  then  allowed 
1  Times,  small  bodies  of  jj^ot  more  than  ten 
April  11, 1848;  each  to  pass.  Soon  after  three 
AnSi"i*i^*!  o'clock  the  great  mass  of  the  crowd 
Ann.  Reg.  had  passed  away,  and  by  seven  ev- 
1848, 68,  ery  thing  was  quiet  in  the  vast  me- 
Chronicle.       tropolis. ' 

In  the  provinces,  on  this  eventful  day,  the 
Chartist  leaders  were  anxiously  waiting  for  intel- 
ligence from  the  capital  before  they  commenced 
operations.  In  Glasgow,  though  little  of  im- 
portance occurred  in  event,  much  was  inchoat- 


ed of  moment,  as  indicating,  even  more  clearly 
than  in  the  metropolis,  what  th^  real  ^^^ 
design  of  the  Chartists  had  been.  Abortive 
When  daylight  broke,  the  walls  of  attempt  at 
the  houses  in  that  city  were  found  {""JJJ^**" 
to  be  covered  by  a  treasonable  pla-  "  waagow. 
card,  which  had  been  extensively  posted  during 
the  night,  calling  on  the  people,  on  receipt  of  the 
news  from  London,  '*to  rise  in  their  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
vile  government  of  the  oligarchy,  which  had  so 
long  oppressed  the  country."  At  the  same  time, 
another  placard  was  distributed  to  every  soldier 
who  was  in  the  streets,  and  thrown  in  great 
numbers  over  the  gate  into  the  barrack-yard, 
offering  a  pension  for  life  of  £10  to  every  man, 
and  four  acres  of  ground,  who  should  leave  his 
colors  and  join  the  forces  of  the  insurgents. 
Not  a  man  did  so.  So  confident  were  the  au- 
thors of  these  compositions,  however,  of  the  ap- 
proaching success  of  the  movement,  that  the 
printers'  names  were  at  both  placards.  They 
were  immediately  arrested  by  the  Sheriff  of 
Lanarkshire,  and  committed  for  trial,  on  a 
charge  of  high  treason  and  sedition.  Great 
anxiety  prevailed  during  the  day  in  the  city; 
scarcely  any  work  was  done ;  the  streets  were 
crowded  by  anxious  groups,  and  the  military, 
special  constables,  and  police  were  at  their  posts, 
ready  to  act  at  a  moment's  warning,  when  at 
nine  at  night  the  telegi*aph  brought  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  failure  in  London.  This  instantly 
struck  terror  into  the  one  partv,  as  much  as  it 
diffused  satisfaction  among  tLe  other.  The 
Sheriff  announced  the  joyful  intelligence,  amidst 
loud  cheers,  at  the  Royal  Exchange  and  the 
Athenaeum,  and  all  anxiety  was  immediately  at 
an  end.  The  persons  committed  were  soon  aft- 
er liberated  by  directions  of  the  Lord- Advocate, 
on  their  ow^n  recognizances  to  keep  the  peace, 
Government  having  judged,  and  probably  wise- 
ly, that  the  attempt  at  insurrection  ^ 
having  been  put  down,  it  would  beun-  couri^^'^ 
wise  to  sully  the  victory  by  unneces-  April  li 
sary  severity,  and  that  the  best  possi-  ^848;  Per- 
ble  termination  of  rebellion  is  defeat  EUljJie^gc, 
without  scaffolds.' 

The  finishing-stroke  was  put  to  this  grand 
Chartist  demonstration,  by  the  scru-        -.- 
tiny  which  the  petition  underwent  Detection  of 
by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  frauds  in 
From  that  it  appeared  that,  so  far  the  Chartist 
from  having  6,706,000  names  ap-  P««"<»°- 
pended  to  it,  as  was  asserted  by  Mr.  Feargus 
'O'Connor,  it  had  only  1,975,490 ;  and  a  consid- 
erable proportion  of  them  were  evidently  fabri- 
cations or  impositions.     Thus,  Prince  Albert's 
name,  her  Majesty's,  Lord  John  Russell's,  Sir 
R.  Peel's,  were  found  to  be  written  down  sever- 
al times,  and  Colonel  Sibthorpe's  twelve,  and  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  thirty  times.     Great  part 
of  the   apparent  signatures   turned  ^ 
out    to    be    obscene    words,    cant  \^'^^' 
phrases,    or    low   ribaldry,  end,  so  54,chron.; 
far  from  weighing  5  tons  as  assert-  Report  of 
ed,  it   weighed  just   6    cwt.      This  J^jjlrii 
discovery   turned   the   whole    thing  J3,i8&; 
into  ridicule — the  best  possible  term-  Pari.  Deb. 
ination  for  a  serious  political  move-  f5T****  ^^' 
ment.**  ^^ 

*  A  curioua  oonfirmation  of  the  extraordinary  faisifica- 
tion  of  names  which  bad  taken  place  In  the  preparation 
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The  bloodless  and  complete  suppression  of  the 
Chartist  insurrection  excited  an  im- 
Imnuotteiea-  n^ense  sensation  on  the  Continent, 
sation  this  the  more  especially  as  it  occurred 
produced  oa  at  a  time  when  the  thrones  of  Aus- 
tfra  Conti^  tria,  Prussia,  and  many  other  states, 
were  reeling  under  the  shock  pro- 
duced by  the  French  Revolution.  It  went  far  to 
restore  the  credit  of  representative  institutions, 
which  their  repeated  failures  in  France,  Spain, 
Piedmont,  Naples,  and  so  many  other  countries, 
had  seriously  impaired.  Queen  Victoria  put 
down  a  formidable  and  organized  attempt  at  rev- 
olution, without  jfiring  a  shot  or  shedding  one 
drop  of  blood,  either  in  the  field  or  on  the  scaf- 
fold, relying  almost  entirely  on  the  "  unbought 
loyalty"  of  her  subjects,  at  a  time  when  the  coun- 
try was  laboring  under  severe  and  unparalleled 
suffering;  when  the  gi'cat  military  monarchies 
on  the  Continent,  afflicted  with  no  such  misfor- 
tunes, had  sought  protection  in  vain  from  their 
numerous  and  highly-disciplined  armed  bands. 
There  was  enough  here  to  tirrest  the  attention 
of  the  most  inconsiderate,  and  rivet  the  thoughts 
of  the  most  contemplative.  It  will  forever  stand 
forth  as  one  of  the  most  honorable  events  in 
British — ^not  the  least  memorable  in  the  world's 
history.  Whether  it  arose  fiom  the  innate 
strength  of  representative  institutions,  when 
fully  and  long  established,  to  withstand  the  se- 
verest internal  shocks,  or  from  the  peculiar 
adaptation  of  such  institutions  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  and  character,  is  a  question  upon 
which  the  world  is  as  yet  too  young  to  author- 
ize a  decided  opinion.  But  this  much  may  at 
least  be  asserted,  that  even  those  most  strongly 
impressed  with  the  ultimate  danger  of  recent 
changes  to  the  fortunes  of  the  country,  must  re- 
joice that  they  had  been  brought  about  before 
this  great  trial  of  the  strength  of  the  constitution 
occurred,  and  admit  their  importance  in  bring- 
ing it  through  the  crisis.  Probably  the  most 
ardent  admirer  of  representative  government, 
and  the  most  devout  believer  in  the  loyalty  and 
stability  of  the  British  character,  will  hesitate 
to  say  that  the  result  would  have  been  the  same 
if  the  reform  transpoits  of  1832,  and  the  organ- 
ized agitation  of  1845,  had  been  run  into  the 
univer^  suffering  of  1848,  and  been  contempo- 
raneous with  the  world-felt  shock  of  the  French 
Revolution. 

Although  every  person  of  sense  in  the  British 
empire  and  Europe  saw  that  the  Chartist  in- 
surrection had  received  its  death-blow  on  the 


of  the  Chartist  petition  iras  about  tlie  same  time  obtain- 
ed at  Glasgow.  The  Sheriff  there  received  iufonnation 
from  tvo  of  Ute  persons  \rho  had  been  engaged  in  its  con- 
eoctioa,  in  addition  to  the  real  signatares  obtained,  tliat 
the  way  they  proceeded  about  it  in  that  city  was  this: 
Bix  persons  sat  down,  three  on  each  side  of  a  high  mer- 
cantile deidL  They  were  furnished  with  pens  of  various 
sges  and  degrees  of  softness,  and  several  inkstands  of 
diflerent  colon.  Thus  equipped,  they  proceeded  to  write 
down  the  names  they  found  in  several  old  Direetories 
which  they  bad  on  the  table,  and  when  one  wrote  a 
same,  he  immediately  handed  over  the  paper  to  his  fel- 
h>v-laborer  opposite,  who  wrote  the  next  name  with  a 
different  ink  and  different  kind  of  pen.  and  thus,  as  six 
persons  were  engaged,  no  identity  of  handwriting  was 
perceptible.  The  greatest  difficulty,  the  informants  said, 
was  to  get  various  names,  as  the  nignatnres  from  Glas- 
gow soon  outatripped  the  Directories,  and  when  this  dif- 
ficulty was  experienced,  they  went  out  Into  the  streets, 
c&served  the  gigna^  and  wrote  them  down,  giving  a  differ- 
ent Btx«et  to  each  name  from  the  one  where  it  really  ap- 
peared« 


10th  of  April,  yet  such  was  the  obduracy  and 
infatuation  of  the  leaders  that  they        ... 
continued  for  some  time  longer  a  Renewed  &g- 
harassing,  though  unavailing,  agita-  itation  by 
tion  in  the  metropolis.     In  the  end  !^^^'**I*r 
of  May,  gatherings  to  the  number  of  LtippreMiou 
8000  and  10,000  assembled  in  Clerk-  and  their 
enwell  Green  or  Finsbury    Square  trials, 
almost    every    night,    and     began  M»y^»31. 
marching  in  military  array  through  the  streets 
as  far  as  the  Strand,  Leicester  and  Trafalgar 
Squares,  where  they  had  rude  encounters  with 
large  bodies  of  the  police,  by  whom,  though  not 
without  some  difficulty,  they  were  dispersed.    At 
this  period  the  meetings  in  London  in  the  close 
of  the  evening  were  so  frequent  that  a  constant 
discharge  of  ^re-arms  was  heard,  not  from  the 
military,  but  the  marching  crowds,  to  keep  up 
excitement  —  a  state  of  things  which  kept  the 
capital  in  constant  alarm,  from  an  apprehension 
that  it  arose,  although  it  was  not  the  case,  from 
the  military.     The  Chartists,  as  often  occurs, 
mistook  the  leniency  of  Government  for  timid- 
itj' ;  they  tiiought  their  agitation  might  be  con- 
tinued forever  without  legal  obstruction  or  pun- 
ishment.    At  length  the  patience  of  Ministers 
was  worn  out,  and  deeming  the  public  mind  suf- 
ficiently prepared  to  render  convictions  probable, 
several' arrests  took  ploce,  particularly  of  £inest 
John  Jones,  Fusseli,  J.  Williams,  A.  Sharpe, 
and  T.  Vernon.    They  were  found  guilty  ,       -_ 
of  sedition,  and  sentenced  to  two  years* 
imprisonment    At  the  same  time,  the  meetings, 
whenever  attempted,  were  dispersed  by  the  po- 
lice.     The  final  blow,  however,  wos  struck  in 
London  when  Cuifey  and  twenty-five  of  the  most 
desperate  Chartist  leaders  were  captured   .       -„ 
by  800  armed  police  in  the  Angel  Tav-     "^*     * 
em,  Blackfriars,  in  whose  possession  large  quan- 
tities of  daggers,  s])ears,  swords,  pistols,  and  ball- 
cartridges  were  found.      Their  trials  came  on 
soon  fdter,  and  then  the  magnitude  and  extent 
of  the  conspiracy  were  fully  revealed.     It  ap- 
peared that  they  had  established  a  *^war  com- 
mittee," and  intended  to  barricade  the  streets, 
plunder  the  shops,  set  fire  to  St.  Paul's,  and  rouse 
the  whole  population  of  the  metropolis,  whom 
they  expected  to  join  them  in  overturning  the 
Government.     They  were  all  convicted,  and  the 
leaders  transported  for  life ;  the  inferior  culprits 
to  various  penalties,  varying  from  fourteen  years' 
transportation  to  six  months'  impris-  i  Ann.  Reg. 
onment,  while  many  were  allowed  to  1848,  85, 
escape  on  entering  into  their  own  re-  ^^i  12^» 
cognizances  to  keep  the  peace.  ■  Chron. 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  and  fortunate 
for  Great  Britain,  that  although  the        -__ 
Irish  for  obove  half  a  century  have  preparations 
been  always  disposed  to,  and  some-  for  a  tebell- 
times  actually  engaged  in,  revolt,  ion  in  ire- 
they  have  never  thought  of  combin-  jJJ?;  jg^g^ 
ing  their  movements  with  those  of 
the  discontented  on  this  side  of  the  Channel. 
It  would  seem  that  the  antipathy  of  the  Celt  to 
the  Saxon  is  so  strong  that  they  ^ill  not  coifl* 
bine  with  him  even  for  objects  of  common  in- 
terest.    So  it  proved  on  tbe  present  occasion. 
Hardly  were  the  Chartist  disturbances  put  down 
in  Great  Britain  than  it  was  rumored  that  a  re- 
bellion, however  desperate  its  hopes,  was  in  prep- 
aration in  Ireland.     The  Nation  and  Irish  Fel- 
on, the  chief  organs  of  the  revolutionists  in  that 
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coantrjr,  early  in  July,  upon  the  conviction  of 
John  Mitchell,  a  noted  leader  in  Dublin,  threw 
off  the  mask,  and  openly  counseled  immediate 
insurrection.  In  these  circumstances  the  meas- 
ures of  Government  were  prompt  and  decided, 
and  such  as,  when  supported  by  a  people  gener- 
ally loyal,  seldom  fail  of  success.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington,  with  his  usual  foresight,  had  been 
long  making  preparations  for  a  serious  conflict. 
With  this  view  he  had  withdrawn  the  gai-rison 
from  a  number  of  the  weak  or  distant  police  and 
military  stations,  and  thereby  strengthened  the 
garrisons  of  those  more  important  points  which 
it  had  been  deemed  advisable  to  defend.  They 
had  been  loopholed  in  every  direction,  and 
strongly  banicaded  in  the  entrances,  so  as  to  be 
capable  of  resisting  any  attack  by  rebels  without 
artillery.  Large  bodies  of  troops  were  marched 
into  the  counties  in  the  south  and  west,  where 
the  rising  was  expected,  and  several  war  steam- 
ers, under  Sir  Charles  Napier,  cruised  round 
the  south  coast,  ready  to  carry  succor  to  any 
point  which  might  be  menaced.  Limerick  was 
overawed  by  the  Rhadamanthus^  with  her  guns 
enfilading  the  principal  streets,  and  Cork  by  a 
Juiv  26  ^^^^^^*  °^  armed  steamers.  On  the  26th 
of  July  the  Habeas  Corpus  Suspension 
Act,  to  be  hereafter  noticed,  arrived  in  Dublin, 
and  warrants  were  immediately  dispatched  for 
the  arrest  of  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien,  Mr.  Meagher, 
and  a  dozen  other  club  leaders.  At  the  same 
time,  a  proclamation  was  issued  declaring  the 
clubs  illegal,  and  requiring  them  forthwith  to 
dissolve ;  the  most  rigid  scrutiny  took  place  of 
the  persons  licensed  to  bear  arms;  and  the 
counties  of  Kerry,  Galway,  Wexford,  Carlow, 
Queen*s,  Kildare,  Lowth,  Westmeath,  Cavan, 
and  great  numbers  of  baronies  in  other  counties, 
were  proclaimed  by  the  Lord-Lieutenant  under 
the  Crime  and  Outrage  Act,  with  a  view  to  the 
general  disarmament  of  the  inhabitants.  At 
the  same  time,  a  proclamation  was  issued  offcr- 
lAnikReff  ^°S  ^00  for  the  apprehension  of 
1848,03,  '  Smith  O'Brien,  and  £300  for  that 
^^i^l"."*"*   of  either  Meagher,  Dillon,  or  Do- 

Those  decbivo  measures  brought  matters  to  a 

139^        crisis.    The  editor  of  the  Nation  fled 

Totai'de-    from  Dublin,  numerous  arrests  took 

'^lini  *'**  pl*ce,  and  the  insurgents  in  the  south 

rebellion,    ^p^^jy  assembled  in  arms,  and  were 

reviewed  near  Ballingarry  by  Mr.  S.  O'Brien. 
It  was  the  intention  of  Government  to  have  al- 
lowed the  rebels  to  assemble  in  considerable 
numbers  without  molestation,  and  meanwhile 
collect  the  military  on  all  sides,  who,  by  a  con- 
verging movement,  might  surround  them,  and 
terminate  the  contest  in  a  day,  it  was  hoped, 
with  little  bloodshed.  The  troops,  fifteen  hun- 
dred in  number,  were  already  in  motion,  under 
the  experienced  guidance  of  General  Macdon- 
ald,  to  effect  this  object,  when  an  accidental  cir- 
cumstance caused  the  whole  designs  of  the  con- 
spirators to  fail,  and  turned  them  into  ridicule. 
Having  collected  some  thousand  insurgents, 
O'Brien,  after  vain  attempts  to  get  some  of  the 
police,  who  bravely  refused  to  surrender  their 
Julv  28.  ^^^^^y  ^o  join  his  party,  advanced  on  the 
28th  toward  Ballingarry.  On  their  way 
they  met  a  body  of  police  fifty  strong,  under  In- 
spector Trant,  who  had  marched  out  to  meet 
them*    Finding  himself  surrounded  by  a  body 


of  two  thousand  insurgents,  Trant  retreated  to 
a  slated  house  occupied  by  one  Widow  Cor- 
mack,  where  he  resolved,  with  his  brave  follow- 
ers, to  defend  himself  to  the  last  extremity. 
The  house  was  soon  surronnded  by  the  rebels 
— above  two  thousand  strong — and  O'Brien  in 
vain  tried  to  induce  the  commander  to  surren- 
der and  join  his  force  to  those  of  the  insur- 
gents. Finding  him  proof  alike  against  prom- 
ises and  threats,  he  had  recourse  to  force  of 
arms ;  but  here  the  superiority  of  the  police — 
as  fine  and  steady  a  body  of  men  as  any  in  the 
world — ^was  at  once  apparent.  Before  the  fir- 
ing had  lasted  many  minutes  two  of  the  insur- 
gents were  shot  dead,  and  three  wounded  in 
the  cabbage-garden  round  the  house,  while  none 
of  the  garrison  were  injured.  Disconcerted  by 
this  untoward  result,  and  still  more  by  the  proved 
fidelity  of  the  armed  police,  upon  whose  defec- 
tion he  mainly  relied,  O'Brien  drew  off  his  forces, 
and  fell  back  in  deep  dejection.  He  himself 
soon  after  fled,  and  Inspector  Cox  having  come 
up  next  day  to  the  support  of  Trant  with  a  larger 
police  force,  the  insurgents  dis-  >  Ann.  Res. 
persed.  The  misguided  leader  was  1848,96,96; 
arrested  some  days  after  at  Thurles  2?  ge^^sS^* 
in  disguise,  when  at  the  railway  i848;  Ibid, 
station  setting  out  for  Limerick,  889— state 
and  committed  for  trial.'  Trials. 

His  trial,  along  with  M'Manus,  Orchard, 
Tighe,  and  O'Donnell,  took  place  14a 
in  the  end  of  September,  and  was  Trial  of  o*Bri- 
conducted  with  the  greatest  tem-  JJiuJljftha 
per  and  ability,  both  at  the  bar  deBigniof4fae 
and  on  the  bench.  Chief-Justice  conspirators 
Doherty  presided ;  the  Attorney-  ^®P*-  '^ 
General  led  the  prosecution ;  and  Mr.  White- 
side lent  the  aid  of  his  great  talents  and  elo- 
quence to  the  accused.  Never  was  a  judicial 
proceeding  conducted  with  more  impartiality 
and  decorum,  and  never  was  guilt  more  clearly 
brought  home  to  the  accused.  A  letter  from 
his  associate  Duffy  to  O'Brien,  found  on  the 
latter's  person,  clearly  revealed  the  extent  and 
dangerous  nature  of  the  conspiracy,  and  the  in- 
fluence which  the  revolution  m  France  and  the 
example  of  Lafayette  had  had  in  producing  it, 
to  which  the  flattery  of  the  writer  compared  hia 
present  position.*    The  attack  on  Widow  Cor- 

*  **  Mt  dxab  Sib«— I  am  glad  to  learn  that  you  are 
about  to  conitncnoo  a  seriea  of  meetinn  in  Munster. 
There  Is  no  half-way  houee  for  yon.  Yon  will  be  the 
head  of  the  movement,  loyally  obeyed,  and  the  reroln- 
tion  will  be  oonducted  with  order  and  clemency ;  or  the 
mere  anarehiitii  will  prevail  with  the  people,  and  cur 
rewihiillion  wtU  be  a  bloody  ekaoa.  You  have  at  prtsenl 
L<HfayetU*B  plaee^  m  grapMeaUy  painted  by  LamartinA, 
am^  I  believe^  have  f alien  into  Lafayetb^e  error— that  of 
not  uilng  it  to  all  its  extent,  and  in  all  Its  reaonreea.  I 
am  perfectlv  well  aware  that  yon  donH  desire  to  lead  or 
influence  others ;  but  I  believe  with  Lamartine  that  that 
feeling,  which  is  a  high  pemonal  and  dvio  virtne,  ia  a 
vice  in  revolutions.  One  might  as  well,  I  think,  not  want 
to  influence  a  man  who  was  going  to  walk  on  thawing 
ice,  or  to  cross  a  fordless  river,  as  not  to  desire  to  keep 
men  right  in  a  political  struggle,  and  to  do  it  wttb  might 
and  main.  If  I  were  Smith  O'Brien,  I  would  strike  out 
in  mv  own  mind,  or  with  such  counsel  as  I  valued,  a 
deJUnU  eourte  /or  the  revolution^  and  labor  Inceoeatiy 
to  develop  It  in  that  way.  For  example,  your  project  <n 
obtaining  signatures  to  the  roll  of  the  ^ationtd  OvarA, 
and  when  a  snfficlent  number  were  produced,  and  not 
sooner,  ealUng  the  Counett  cif  Utree  BundreA,  was  one  I 
entirely  relied  npon ;  but  it  has  been  permitted  to  fall 
into  disuse,  and  would  scarcely  be  revived  now.  The 
elnbo,  however,  might  take  the  place  of  the  National 
Guai-d,  and  the  proposal  in  your  letter  on  ■■■  of  a 

definite  nnmber  of  clubs  being  formed  would  JusH  nit  t$^ 
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mack*8  house,  under  the  immediate  direction 
of  O'Brien,  was  proved  beyond  dispute,  as  well 
as  the  unsuccessful  attempts  made  to  seduce  the 
police  from  their  allegiance.  After  a  long  trial, 
in  which  every  thing  that  legal  ability  and  elo- 
quence could  suggest  was  exhausted  in  his  de- 
fense, he  was  found  guilty,  along  with  all  his 
fellow-prisoners,  though  tney  were  all  recom- 
mended to  mercy,  and  they  all,  along  with 
Meagher,  who  was  tried  at  Dublin  by  Chief- 
Justice  Biackmore,  received  sentence  of  death. 
Theu*  conduct  on  receiving  sentence  was  at  once 
courageous  and  dignified,  and  only  awakened 
the  most  poignant  regret  that  men  capable,  at 
such  a  moment,  of  uttering  such  sentiments, 
should  have  been  so  far  misled  by  patriotic  and 
generous  feelings  as  to  have  engaged  in  an  en- 
terprise which,  if  successful,  could  have  led  only 
to  an  aggravation  of  the  misery  of  their  coun- 
try, and  which  could  the  less  be  forgiven,  that 
at  the  Tery  moment  when  they  were  uttered 
five  hundred  thousand  Irishmen,  with  their 
families,  were  daily  fed  by  British  bounty.* 

veil  If  it  were  Tlgoroiuly  wad  syftemaftieally  carried  out, 
oacb  day  adding  an  item  to  it,  and  all  the  men  we  oould 
influence  employed  upon  it. 

(Signed)  •»€.  G.  Dot»t.'» 

--Ann.  Av.,  1818, 896,  SST-^SCoto  Tri(a$. 

*  O'Brien,  on  being  asked  whether  be  had  any  reaaon 
to  stkta  whj  eentence  of  death  ihould  not  be  pauied  upon 
Um,  laid,  with  a  lend  and  firm  voice,  **  Hj  lord%  it  was 
not  mj  intention  to  have  entered  into  anj  vindication  of 
mj  conduct,  howerer  mnch  I  might  have  dedred  to  have 
availed  myself  of  tiiis  opportunity  of  doing  so.  I  am 
perfedly  satisfied  with  the  consciousness  that  I  have  per- 
formed my  duty  to  my  country— that  I  hnve  only  done 
that  which,  in  my  opinion,  it  was  the  duty  of  every 
Iriflhsum  to  have  done.  And  I  am  now  prepared  to 
alade  the  conaeqnence  of  having  performed  my  duty  to 
my  native  land.    Proceed  with  your  sentence.** 

Meagher  said :  **  This  sentence,  my  lords,  which  yon 
are  about  to  pronounce,  will  be  remembered  by  my  coun- 
trymen aa  the  severe  and  solemn  attestation  of  my  recti- 
faode  and  truth.  With  my  country  I  leave  my  memory, 
my  sentiments,  my  acta,  proudly  feeling  that  they  re- 
qnife  no  vindication  from  me  this  day.  On  this  spot, 
wbete  the  shadows  of  death  surround  me,  and  from 
which  I  see  my  early  grave  in  aa  unooasocrated  soil  is 
ready  to  revive  me — even  here  the  hope  which  beckon- 
ed me  on  to  embark  upon  the  perilous  sea  upon  which  I 
bare  been  wrecked  still  conaolea,  animates,  enraptures 
me.  I  do  not  despair  of  my  old  country;  I  do  not  de- 
spair of  her  peace,  her  liberty,  her  glory.  To  lift  up  this 
ide,  to  make  her  a  benefactor  to  humanity,  instead  of 
being  what  she  is — the  meanest  beggar  In  the  world — to 
ntian  her  ancient  eonstitntion  and  her  native  powers— 
Uiis  has  been  ray  ambition,  and  this  has  been  my  crime. 
Jndgsd  ^tts,  the  treason  of  which  I  have  been  convicted 
loses  an  gnilt,  has  been  sanctified  as  a  duty,  and  will  be 
onoobled  aa  a  sacrifice.  To  my  country  I  ofker  the  only 
•eerifiee  I  can  now  giv^^the  life  of  a  young  heart,  and 
wldi  It  the  hopes,  the  honors,  the  endearments  of  a  hap- 
py and  an  honorable  home.  Prononneo  then,  my  lords, 
tbfl  sentence  the  law  directs,  and  I  shall  be  preparod  to 
bear  it,  and,  I  trust,  to  meet  its  execution,  and  to  appear 
with  a  liglit  heart  before  a  higher  tribunal." 

M'lfanas  aald :  "  Standing  in  this  dock,  and  about  to 
sseend  the  scaffold,  it  may  be  to-morrow,  I  wish  to  put 
(his  on  reoord,  that  In  no  part  of  my  proceedings  have  I 
been  actuated  by  animositv  against  Englishmen,  among 
whom  I  have  spent  some  of  the  happiest  days  of  my  Ufe, 
sad  of  the  most  prosperous.  In  nothing  i  have  done 
have  I  been  influenced  by  enmity  to  Englishmen  indirid- 
■dlv,  whatever  I  may  have  felt  of  the  injustice  of  £n- 
^h  mie  in  this  island.  It  is  not  for  having  loved  En- 
gland leaa,  bnt  for  having  loved  Ireland  more,  that  I  now 
stand  before  yon.**— /risA  StaU  Trials,  1848;  Ann.  Btg., 
1848, 449, 470,  479— fiieats  Trials. 

Thesa  are  noUa  thoughts,  conehed  in  noble  language, 
vUch  will  wpeak.  to  the  hearta  of  the  right  hearted  and 
fhe  geaeroua  in  every  fixture  age.  They  only  make  ns 
the  more  regret  that  men  actuated  by  snch  elevated  spn- 
tSaenii  should  be  so  fiur  misled  by  national  or  political 
pssrion  aa  to  panne  the  crime  which  experieaee  has 
iciBvad  was  bast  odcnlated  to  xvader  Impoonble  the  eon- 


The  sentence  of  death  was  wisely  and  humaue- 
Iv  afterward  commuted  into  transportation  for 
life ;  and  after  a  residence  abroad  of  eight  years, 
they  were  all,  excepting  those  who  had  broken 
their  parole,  restored  to  their  country  by  the 
general  amnesty  proclaimed  on  the  glorious 
termination  of  the  Russian  war.    Thus  was  this 
formidable  convulsion,  which,  spreading  from 
France,  overturned  the  monarchies  ,^,|,  .    , 
of  Austria  and  Prussia,  and  shook  Triai.'^^pt! 
to  its  foundations  eveir  government  28, 1848; 
in  Europe,  suppressed  m  Great  Brit-  Ann.  i^. 
ain  without  shedding  one  drop  of  jjjf 
blood  on  the  scaffold. ' 

Such  was  the  terrible  monetary  crisis  of  1847 
in  Great  Britain — the  most  disas-        ^^^ 
trons  and  widespread  of  which  there  immense  ef- 
is  any  record  in  the  annals  of  man-  fects  of  ihe 

kind.  Its  effects,  not  merely  in  the  "^"'^^To^t 
^  ..  -,  .        il  *  •     V  ..u  V      •     crisis  of  1841. 

British  empire,  but  m  both  hemi- 
spheres, have  been  in  the  highest  degree  im^ 
portant,  and  in  no  instance  has  the  agency  of 
supreme  wisdom  in  educing  lasting  good  out  of 
transitory  evil  been  more  conspicuous.  Beyond 
all  question,  it  was  mainly  instrumental  in  bring- 
ing to  a  crisis  the  general  discontent  in  France, 
and  overturning  the  corrupt  government  of 
Louis  Philippe ;  the  suspension  of  credit,  want 
of  employment,  and  stagnation  of  industry 
among  the  workmen  of  Paris,  which  proved  fa- 
tal to  the  Orleans  dynasty,  had  its  origin  in  the 
Bank  Charter  Act  of  London.  It  perpetuated 
through  a  course  of  years  the  misery  first  in- 
duced by  the  famine  in  Ireland,  and  gave  rise 
to  the  prodigious  and  long-continued  exodus  of 
the  Irish  people,  which  has  ended  in  transfer- 
ring two  millions  of  Celts  from  the  shores  of  the 
Emerald  Isle  to  the  Transatlantic  wilds.  It  has 
given  comparative  security  and  unanimity  to  the 
British  empire,  by  extracting  the  thorn  which 
had  so  long  festered  in  its  side,  implanted  by 
Irish  suffering  and  envenomed  by  sacerdotal 
ambition.  It  has  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
monarchies  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  and,  by 
bringing  down  the  reserve  of  legitimacy  in  the 
shape  of  the  Russian  battalions  to  the  Hun- 
garian plains,  it  subverted  for  a  time  the  bal- 
ance of  power  in  Europe,  impelled  Nicholas  into 
the  career  of  Oriental  ambition,  and  ultimately 
arranged  the  fbroes  of  the  West  against  those 
of  the  East  on  the  shores  of  the  Crimea.  Final- 
ly, it  produced  in  the  Far  West  and  Southeast 
effects  still  more  lasting  and  important ;  for  by 
the  money  pressure  it  produced  in  America  it 
forced  the  United  States  into  foreign  aggression 
as  the  means  of  paying  their  domestic  debts, 
transferred  California  from  the  lazy  hands  of 
the  Spaniards,  by  whom  its  treasures  had  lain 
undiscovered  for  three  hundred  years,  into  the 
active  grasp  of  the  A^glo-Saxons ;  revealed  to 
British  enterprise,  sent  into  exile  by  domestic 
suffering,  the  hidden  treasures  of  Australia; 
and  gave  a  permanent  and  beneficial  impulse  to 

summation  they  so  ardently  desired  and  eloquently  ex- 
preroed.  But  that  only  renders  it  the  more  the  otject 
of  devout  thankfulness  that  the  prevalence  of  humane 
and  JusI  ideas  has  now  so  far  modlfled  the  barbarity  of 
former  times  as  to  have  almost  abolished  practically  the 
punishment  of  death  In  political  offenses — a  step,  it  is  to 
be  hoxwd,  to  the  really  Just  rule  of  treating  prisoners,  in 
civil  oonflicts,  on  the  same  footing  as  those  taken  in  the 
military  oonfliet  of  natiooi. 
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the  industry  of  the  whole  world,  by  providing  a 
currency  adequate  to  its  increasing  numbers  and 
transactions  in  the  treasures  it  brought  to  light 
in  both  hemispheres. 

If  the  ultimate  eifects  of  this  great  conyulsion 
.^  have  been  thus  widespread  and 
Leason  which  momentous,  not  less  important  is 
ituughtthe  the  I'esson  it  has  taught  the  Brit- 
BrltiBh  peo-  jgh  people  as  to  the  results  of  the 
P*®'  new  system  on  which  they  had  ad- 

ventured, and  which  in  the  very  outset  had 
produced  such  astonishing  consequences.  The 
years  1847  and  1848  are  peculiarly  worthy  of 
attention  to  the  student  of  British  history,  for 
they  brought  to  light  the  dreadful  perils  of  the 
combination  of  Free  Trade  with  a  Fettered  Cur- 
rency in  aggravating  distress,  as  the  years  1845 
and  184C  had  demonstrated  the  dangers  of  the 
monetary  system  in  inftaanina  speculation.  It  is 
doubtful  which  is  in  the  end  the  most  perilous, 
or  impels  a  nation  most  certainly  to  the  brink 
of  ruin.  The  mode  in  which  these  double  con- 
secutive results  have  taken  place  is  now  perfect- 
ly apparent,  and  they  both  flow  from  one  cause 
— VIZ.,  the  establishment  of  a  currency  based  en- 
tirely upon  the  retention  of  gold,  coupled  with  a 
commercial  system  which  rendered  that  reten- 
tion impossible.  This  was  the  root  of  the  evil ; 
the  Irish  famine  was  an  accidental  circum- 
stance, which  brought  the  danger  eadier  to 
light,  and  in  a  more  fearful  form,  than  would 
otherwise  have  occurred,  but  was  by  no  means 
instrumental  in  producing  it. 

That  a  failure  to  the  extent  of  nearly  a  half 
148.  .  in  the  staple  food  of  a  people  nnm- 
The  moneta-  bering  eight  millions  must  of  itself 
owSk  to  free  Produce  a  frightful  amount  of  suf- 
tradeanda  fenng  among  the  classes  affected 
fettered  cur>  by  it,  is  sufficiently  apparent ;  and 
""''y*  Sir  R.  Peel's  monetary  system  is 

nowise  chargeable  with  that  distress.  But  it  is 
chargeable,  and  exclusively  so,  with  the  ccmt- 
mumcation  of  the  distress  from  the  Irish  peasantry 
to  the  commercial  classes  of  Great  Britain,  and 
the  general  collapse  of  credit  which  terminated 
in  the  suspension  of  the  Bank  Charter  Act  in 
October,  1847.  There  is  a  veiy  obvious  con- 
nection between  Uie  failure  of  a  staple  kind  of 
food  and  the  distress,  or  even  famine,  of  the 
people  who  live  on  it;  but  there  is  no  natural 
connection  between  such  failure  and  a  monetary 
crisis  in  a  neighboring  country,  accompanied 
with  general  ruin  to  Uie  trading  classes,  and 
commercial  embarrassment  and  bankruptcy  for 
a  course  of  years.  The  agricultural  produce 
destroyed  by  the  potato-rot  in  Ireland  was  said 


to  be  worth  £16,000,000— call  it  £20,000,000 
in  the  whole  empire,  which  is  probably  aix)ve 
the  mark.  That  is  only  a  Jifleenth  part  of  the 
entire  agricultural  produce  of  the  empire,  esti- 
mated at  that  period  at  £300,000,000-— a  much 
less  deficiency,  upon  the  whole,  than  an  ordinary 
bad  harvest  produces,  attended  with  no  extraor- 
dinary results.  Whatever  severity  of  local  dis* 
tress,  therefore,  such  a  deficiency  might  pro- 
duce, it  can  not  be  considered  as  having  been, 
if  it  had  stood  alone,  the  cause  of  the  dreadful 
commercial  suffering  in  Great  Britain.  On  the 
contrary,  by  raising  the  prices  of  subsistence  and 
stimulating  commerce,  it  should  rather  have 
tended  to  augment  mercantile  profits,  and  en- 
hance mercantile  enterprise  in  the  neighboring 
bland.  But  the  moment  a  monetary  system  is 
established,  on  a  basis  which  renders  the  cur- 
rency and  advances  by  bankers  exclusively  de- 
pendent on  the  gold  in  the  Bank's  coffers,  any 
adventitious  circumstance  which  occasions  an 
unusual  drain  upon  those  coffers,  which  a  great 
importation  of  food  invariably  does,  produces  a 
contraction  of  advances,  a  rise  of  interest,  a 
destruction  of  credit,  from  which  it  requires  a 
long  course  of  years  for  any  nation,  even  the 
most  prosperous,  to  recover. 

But  this  is  not  all.    The  combination  of  free 
trade  with  a  gold-dependent  curren-       ^^ 
•  cy  not  only  necessarily  renders  any  Duigersof 
adventitious  cause  which  occasions  a  firee  trade 
great  export  of  gold  the  forerunner  *nd»fet- 
Sf  comEiercial  embarrassment  and  J^«"- 
ruin,  but  it  perpetually  keeps  the  na- 
tion on  the  verge  of  such  a  catastrophe.    It  aug- 
ments fearfully  the  chance  of  its  occurrence, 
more  especially  in  an  old,  opulent,  and  luxurious 
State.    As  such  a  community  can  bring  into 
the  market  the  fruits  of  the  accumulated  indas-. 
try  of  several  centuries,  while  the  poor  States 
from  which  it  purchases  subsistence  can  only 
bring  the  fruits  of  two  or  three  vears,  the  means 
of  consumption  of  the  one  infinitely  exceed  those  of 
the  other.    Thence  the  trade  between  them  nec- 
essarily runs  into  a  huge  excess  of  imports  over 
exports,  the  balance  of  which,  of  course,  must 
be  paid  in  cash.     This,  accordingly,  haa  taken 
place  in  the  most  remarkable  manner  in  the 
trade  of  Great  Britain  with  all  the  nations  from 
whence  she  imports  largely  rude  produce,  and 
which  has  terminated  in  a  settled  balance  of 
imports  over  exports  of  from  £80,000,000  to 
£40,000,000  a  year.* 

Great  as  this  balance  is,  it  would  be  of  compar- 
atively little  importance  if  the  nation  possessed 
a  currency,  and  conld  maintain  its  credit  inde- 


*  In  proof  of  this,  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  comparative  imports  and  exports  of  Great  Britain  siooe  1854,  dni^ 
ing  which  period,  as  the  real  value  of  the  imports  as  well  as  the  exports,  and  not,  as  formerly,  their  official  ralae,- 
has  been  takeai  the  comparison  can  be  made  and  the  balance  struck  with  perfect  accuracy.    They  hare  stood  thus: 


Ymh. 

IiDport»-RMl  Valoe. 

Kzporta— BmI  Vitlae. 

Total  Britidt,  Colonial, 
•Dd  Foreign. 

Brftoin. 

Britiflh  nod  Irish. 

Colonial  md  Fareipi. 

1864 

£152,389,0&3 
148,542,851 
172,654,828 

je97,1 84,726 

r5,688,085 

115,8»0,857 

£18,686,366 
21,008,215 
23,425,365 

£115,821,092 
116,891,300 
132,816,222 

£86,567,961 
26,651,551 
83,288,601 

1880 

1856 

—Stattstieal  Abstract,  1842-1856,  p.  12, 19,  24. 

When  the  magnitude  of  the  balance  of  tliirty  or  forty  mfflions  a  year  requiring  to  be  paid  in  cash  is  eontfdered. 
It  will  cease  to  te  a  matter  of  surprise  that  during  the  latter  year  (1866)  the  bullion  in  the  Bank  never  exceeded 
£11,000,000,  seldom  £10,000,000,  and  that  bank  discounts  were  almost  constantly  at  6  or  7  per  cent  Great  aa  the 
supplies  were,  exceeding  £80,000,000  annually,  then  obtained  from  the  gold  regions,  they  were  unable  to  supply 
the  drain  required  to  pay  this  adverse  balance  of  trade,  or  avert  the  commercial  distress  whidi,  under  our  present 
monetary  system,  it  necessarily  induced.  The  entire  mercantile  body  have,  during  the  last  year,  been  paying  an 
extra  property  tax  of  8i^  per  cent  on  mxiB  sndahgibxd  oaktal,  as  their  oontribntUm  towaTd  the  maiateoaacd 
of  the  existing  Bank  Charter  Act. 
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pendent  of  the  holding  of  its  gold.  But  under  a 
14&  sTstem  where  credit  is  rendered  en- 
Whieh  keepi  tirely  dependent  on  such  retention, 
ttaenadoB  j^^j^j  jIjq  greatest  possible  amount 
-Jtoi^geof »  o^  disposable  capital  can  not  other- 
moaeurycri-  wise  maintain  it,  a  course  of  trade 
sis.  which  causes  thirtj  or  forty  mill- 

ions of  specie,  or  bills  payable  in  specie,  annual- 
ly to  ieare  the  country  to  make  up  the  balance 
of  trade  with  foreign  States,  jnust  keep  it  con- 
stantly on  the  verge  of  disaster.  No  amount  of 
pnidence  or  foresight,  on  the  part  of  those  en- 
gaged in  commerce,  can  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  the  most  serious  calamities,  because  they  may 
any  moment  be  induced  by  causes  which  they 
can  neither  foresee  nor  prevent.  Thrco  weeks' 
rain  in  Great  Britain  in  August,  a  cry  for  gold 
to  ruin  the  banks  in  the  United  States,  great 
railvay  undertakings  abroad,  a  revolution  in 
France,  a  war  on  the  Continent,  ady  considera- 
ble increase  in  the  export  of  metallic  treasures 
to  the  East — any  thing,  in  short,  which  causes 
an  unnsual  drain  of  the  precious  metals  in  Lon- 
don, most  at  once  induce  a  monetary  crisis  in 
the  British  Islands,  suspend  advances,  and  ruin 
all  traders  and  persons  engaged  in  business, 
who  do  not  enjoy  the  highest  credit,  or  possess 
the  advantage  of  large  realized  capital.  The 
nation,  under  such  a  system,  is  like  a  person 
walking  in  the  dark  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice ; 
any  false  step  or  external  blast  may  at  once  pre- 
cipitate him  into  the  abyss. 
A  great  increase  in  the  supply  of  the  precious 
145,  metals  for  the  use  of  the  globe,  such 
AgnsatiQ.  as  has  occurred  since  1852,  from 
CTMM  In  the  the  discovery  of  the  rich  gold-fields 
^^^  of  CaUfornia  and  AustraUa,  which 
btttdoetaot  raised  the  annual  produce  of  the 
Avert,  this  mines  from  eight  or  ten  to  thirty- 
*^^'  six  miAions  a  year,  may  for  a  time 
arert,  bnt  it  can  not  permanently  remove,  this 
danger.  When  gold  is  every  week  pouring  in 
immense  quantities  into  the  vaults  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  and  the  drain  arbing  from  the 
balance  of  trade  is  met  by  a  never-ceasing  in- 
flux from  the  gold  regions,  credit  may  for  a 
considerable  period  be  maintained,  and  com- 
merce be  prosperous,  because  a  sufficient  stock 
of  gold  may  be  retained  notwithstanding  that 
drain.  But  it  is  obvious  that  this  auspicious 
<tate  of  things  can  not  be  of  long  endurance, 
and  that  ere  long  the  old  risk  must  reappear, 
possibly  under  still  more  threatening  circum- 
stances. The  reason  is  obvious.  The  ri^  of 
prices  consequent  on  such  an  increased  influx 
of  the  precious  metals  is,  or  must  soon  become, 
mrersalover  the  world;  consequently  the  issue 
of  the  precious  metals  to  pay  the  balance  of  trade 
most  be  augmented  in  (ts  great  a  proportion  as  the 
vifiax  is  increased.  What  will  it  avail  the  na- 
tion that  the  supply  of  gold  and  silver  to  the 
Bank  of  England  is  increased  in  a  year  from 
ten  to  thirty  millions,  if  as  fast  as  it  flows  in  it 
ia  drawn  out  to  meet  the  increased  balance  of 
trade  arising  from  the  enhanced  price  of  every 
^ies  of  imported  commodity  ?  Accordingly, 
at  the  moment  when  these  lines  are  written 
(Nor.  17,  1856),  the  stock  of  gold  in  both  de- 
partments of  the  Bank  of  England  is  reduced  to 
^540,000,  interest  is  7  per  cent,  credit  is  al- 
nost  suspended,  and  two  more  adverse  weeks, 
Ach  as  the  two  last,  would  render  a  suspension 


of  the  Bank  Charter  Act  indispensable.  And 
all  that  in  the  face  of  an  annual  influx  of  the* 
precious  metals  to  the  extent  of  between  thirty 
to  forty  millions  a  year;  and  an  afllncnce  of 
capital  in  the  British  Islands  unequaled  in  the 
history  of  the  world.* 

*  This  state  of  things  has  extorted  the  folloirin?  Just 
obsenratioDs  ttom  the  ablest  organ  of  the  united  bullion 
and  free-trade  systems :  ^*  A  unlfonn  price  of  7  per  cent, 
for  the  use  of  money  Is  a  state  of  things  which,  thongh 
happily  unintelligible  to  many  of  our  resdera,  is  equWa- 
lent  in  its  eflbcts  to  a  great  national  disaster.  Famine,' 
pest,  earthquakCf  floods,  conflagrations,  and  shipwreck, 
inflict  local  or  personal  injury.  A  very  high  rate  of  in- 
terest in  a  country  where  it  is  unusual  will  produce  a 
oreater  amount  tf  insonvenienes  than  any  one  n/  them. 
It  affects  the  whole  atmosi^iere  of  trade,  and  particularly 
of  that  which  is  not  strictly  trade,  but  of  a  more  specu- 
latlye  character,  such  as  tranBacdons  in  Ihnds  and  shares. 

**  The  particular  hardship  Just  now— not,  however,  for* 
the  firat  time  alleged^is,  that  there  is  no  ^)eeuUUion  «/ 
an  unusual  character;  scarcely  a  railway,  or  a  loan,  or 
any  enternrise,  except  now  and  then  the  proposition  of  a 
branch  railway,  very  reasonable  in  its  object  and  modest 
in  its  demands.  There  are  very  few  failures,  and  these 
are  such  as  either  do  not  much  affect  the  mercantile 
world,  or  are  only  attended  with  temporary  inconTcn- 
lonce.  Nevertheless,  good  mercantile  houses  find  they 
have  to  pay  for  nanal  accommodation  such  rates  as  devour 
aU  their  profits.  It  used  to  be  thought  a  divine  retr1bu« 
tlon  that  in  one  way  or  another  the  gold  of  America 
passed  through  Spain  with  marvelous  nqpldity,  in  spite 
of  the  lawB  to  arrest  its  progress.  We  find  the  same  in 
our  ease.  Sees  simum.  It  is  assumed  as  a  matter  of 
course  that  the  £700,000  expected  by  the  James  Raines  la 
only  to  touch  us  on  its  way  to  France.  Again,  we  ars 
importing  eom  largely,  and  at  a  Mgh  pries.  This  must 
be  paid  for,  and  doubtless  a  mod  deal  ispaiid/or  in  goid. 
These  are  considerations  for  those  who  profess  themselvea 
surprised  at  the  present  excessive  demand  for  money, 
and  insufficient  supply,  tn  the  has  of  otar  immense  colo- 
nial imaporUitton^  and  a  sort  of  pause  ftom  the  specula- 
tions of  the  last  dozen  years.  Happily  we  have  seen  the 
worst  of  them  all.  The  war  Is  over,  the  digxings  are 
well  under  way,  and  we  have  done  our  part  in  uie  affidr, 
and  year  by  year  our  com  importation  is  settling  into  a 
regular  trade. "~-3\niM,  Nov.  15, 1856. 

Again,  in  April,  1857,  the  same  alarming  symptoms  re- 
appeared in  a  still  more  serious  form,  for  the  drain  of  the 
precious  metals  to  the  Continent  and  the  iSast  then  be- 
came so  great,  that  notwithstanding  w«ricly  supplies 
from  the  gold  regions  of  £700,000  or  X8OO,O0O,  the  bull-  * 
ion  in  both  departments  of  the  Bank  of  England  fell  to 
Je9,064,000,  of  which  only  X747,000  was  in  the  banking 
department  1  This  is  lower  than  it  had  been  since  S6th. 
October,  1847,  when  it  was  down  at  X8,400,S00.  On  tliis 
subject  the  Times  of  April  17, 1857,  makes  the  following 
remarks :  *'  The  perplexities  of  the  money-market  seem 
greater  than  ever.  For  many  months  persons  have  been 
looking  to  Uie  present  period  as  that  at  which  some  turn 
in  the  unfavorable  course  of  our  bullion  balances  might 
be  expected,  and  instead  we  have  the  Bank  reverting  to 
almost  its  highest  rate  of  discount,  while  its  stock  of 
gold  is  redu»M  to  a  point  lower  than  <4  ony  Urns  in  the 
last  tenysars.  The  question  is,  oan  this  sudden  increase 
of  pressure  be  attributed  to  temporary  causes,  or  is  it 
only  a  regular  stage  of  a  condition  which  has  already 
existed  for  two  or  three  years,  and  must  now  be  consid- 
ered permanent!  On  the  favorable  side  we  have  the 
^d  that,  looking  at  the  course  of  a  great  number  of 
years,  the  rate  of  discount  in  England  averages  about  4 
per  cent,  and  that  consequently  any  advance  beyond 
this  point  baa  always  hitherto  been  followed  by  a  pro- 
portionate reaction ;  next,  that  the  trade  of  the  country 
has  for  the  last  twenty-seven  months  been  of  unprece- 
dented magnitude,  and  healthy  in  nearly  every  depart- 
ment; next,  that,  notwithatanding  the  profits  thus  made, 
there  has  been  an  unusual  dbstmsnoe  from  spseulattvs 
commitmenis^  either  at  home  or  abroad;  and,  finally, 
that  the  agricultural  returns  of  the  kingdom  have  for  the 
last  two  years,  to  aay  the  least,  been  psr/setly  saJHsfactory, 
With  a  profitable  export  business,  an  eoonomloal  ex« 
penditure,  and  a  good  yield  of  home  produce,  the  drcnm- 
stance  that  the  balance  of  cash  payments  between  our- 
selves and  the  reet  of  the  worid  is  unintemptedly  against 
us,  seems  an  extraordinary  aoomaly.  Last  year  the  oon- 
vietion  that  our  position  in  these  respects  could  lead 
only  to  a  rapid  improvement  in  our  money-market,  was 
so  strong,  that  the  most  persevering  warnings  were  neo- 
essary  to  prevent  the  public  from  at  onoe  running  wildly 
into  erery  description  of  foreign  adrtBtore;  and  their.. 
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It  is  often  said  that  this  great  export  of  the 
- ,-  precious  metals,  which  is  the  in- 

Argument  on  variable  result  of  free  trade,  is  of 
theoihcrside  no  consequence,  because  the  gold 
«a  to  the  ex-  ^f  silver,  being  valuable  commodi- 
portofgoid.  j.^^  could  not  have  come  to  this 
country  but  in  exchange  for  something  of  equal 
value;  and  therefore  a  great  import  of  gold  im- 
plies a  proportionally  great  export  of  manufac- 
tures to  purchase  it.  But  the  answer  to  this  is 
threc<-fold  and  decisive.  First,  it  is  by  its  de- 
rangement of  a  currency,  resting  on  the  reten- 
tion of  the  precious  metals,  that  diis  exportation 
to  any  great  extent  becomes  so  seiious  a  matter. 
If  the  nation  possessed  a  currency  adequate  to 
its  necessities,  and  yet  duly  limited,  independent 
of  goldf  that  metal  might  all  go  away  without 
inducing  a  greater  evil  than  the  efflux  of  lead 
or  iron.  The  peril  of  a  great  export  of  gold  to 
pay  an  adverse  balance  of  trade,  therefore,  is 
nowise  lessened,  even  though  the  whole  of  it 
had  come  in  to  pay  the  price  of  manufactures 
exported.  In  the  next  place,  great  part  of  the 
gold  which  finds  its  way  to  the  Bank  of  England 
is  not  brought  to  the  British  shores  in  payment 
of  any  manufactures  or  British  produce  what- 
ever, but  is  simply  a  remittance  of  wealth  made 
in  the  gold  regions,  or  of  commercial  fortunes 
realized  there,  from  the  impulse  given  to  every 
species  of  industry  by  the  gold  discoveries. 
These  are  remitted  home  or  brought  by  the  for- 
tunate holders  without  any  corresponding  export 


sarpriM,  tii«reforR,  may  wellbe  E;reat,  when^  after  twelve 
monthi^  ootitlnuanee  of  such  prosperity,  they  And  them- 
aelvea  increasingly  in  debt  to  other  nations.  The  chief 
•xplanation  offered  Is,  that  the  great  commercial  develop- 
ment  consequent  upon  the  gold  disicoTerics  and  other 
causes  has  created  a  demand  for  capital  beyond  all  former 
experience.  This,  however,  U  little  better  than  a  ntper- 
Aeial  euaumption.  There  has  been  no  unexpected  addi- 
tion to  the  population  of  the  world,  nor  any  conversion 
of  nations  from  bafbarism  to  civilization,  to  warrant  the 
belief  that  our  mercantile  transactions  have  been  sud- 
denly forced  to  such  magnitude  that  our  entire  yearly 
gains  are  insufRcient  to  supply  the  extra  capital  requisite 
for  carrying  them  on.  The  Australian  discoveries  are 
now  six  years  old;  the  population  of  those  colonies  is 
still  Inslgnifieant;  a  large  portion  of  them  continue  their 
old  avocations  of  produdng  wool  and  tallow,  and  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  remainder,  who  are  engaged  in  gold- 
finding,  can  have  no  material  effect  either  in  increasing 
or  diminishing  the  wealth  of  the  world,  or  in  leading  to 
an  alteration  of  the  rate  of  interest,  however  extraor- 
dinary may  be  its  influence  on  the  other  relations  of 
property.  It  is  true  that  our  export  last  year  were 
X20,000,000  above  any  recent  average,  and  that  an  aug- 
mentation is  still  taking  place;  but  commercial  men 
know  with  what  a  slight  increase  of  aetnal  money  an 
improved  trade  to  this  extent  may,  in  times  when  credit 
is  perfectly  sound,  be  carried  on.  A  lai^ge  part  of  the 
addition,  moreover,  is  merely  consequent  upon  higher 
prices,  and,  although  these  Involve  a  proportionate  in- 
crease in  the  movements  of  capital,  their  effects  are  in 
most  cases  balanced  in  the  course  of  a/ew  months ;  since 
if  we  have  to  pay  more  for  our  raw  material,  we  have 
also  more  to  receive  for  our  mannfaetored  goods,  and  the 
ultimate  tuHion  bdUmeee  in  aetUement  eon  therefore  in 
MO  wsy  he  afeeted.  Hence  the  doctrine  that  tlie  Kprcad 
of  commerce  will  aooount  for  the  phenomena  now  in 
progress  must  be  discarded  as  unsatisfikctory,  or,  at  all 
•vents,  insuflleient** 

It  Is  not  snTprtsing  that  the  able  writers  in  the  TYmes 
find  a  difficulty  in  explaining  the  phenomenon,  which, 
on  their  prindplee,  is  perfectly  unaccountable.  But  the 
simple  explanation  of  it  is,  that  in  the  year  3856  the  Im- 
ports were,  as  already  shown,  £8A,28S,000  over  the  ex- 
ports, and  of  the  former  above  10,000,000  quarters,  eost* 
ing  about  £25,000,000,  was  for  grain  imported  Into  the 
United  Kingdom.  There  had  been  no  such  importation 
since  1847 ;  and  thenoe  the  recurrenee  of  a  similar  mone- 
tary crisis,  which  all  the  intennediate  supplies  of  gold, 
great  aa  they  were,  had  proved  losufBoieDt  to  prevent. 


of  British  manufactures  paid,  as  money  forming 
part  of  rents  or  surplus  wealth  is  remitted  from 
Scotland  or  Ireland  to  London  to  be  spent.  In 
the  third  place,  what  is  most  material  of  all,  the 
import  and  export  of  gold,  or  any  other  article 
of  import,  differs  in  this  vital  respect  from  the 
export  of  native  produce  or  manufactures,  that 
a  double  import  takes  place,  but  onlv  a  fdnrfU 
export  of  the  produce  of  BritUh  industry.  If 
£5,000,000  worth  of  English  manufactures  arc 
sent  to  America  or  Australia  to  buy  an  equal 
amount  of  gold,  there  is  an  equal  balance  of  im- 
poi-ts  and  exports.  But  if  the  £5,000,000  trorth 
of  gold  is  immediately  exported  to  buy  foreign 
grain,  the  imports  are  £10,000,000,  while  the 
exports  of  British  prodvce  are  only  £5,000,000. 
This  would  be  immaterial  if  the  gold  was  a  mere 
article  of  commerce,  like  sugar  or  molasses; 
but  it  becomes  very  different  when,  in  addition 
to  that,  it  is  the  sole  foundation  of  currency  and 
credit,  on  the  abstraction  of  which  both  fall  to 
the  ground. 

There  is  another  consideration  of  the  very 
highest  importance  connected  with  -^ 
this  matter  of  a  great  influx  of  gold  Daneerofgold 
from  the  gold  regions  into  the  Brit-  passing  mere- 
ish  Islands,  especially  when  a  great  ly  throngh  the 
import  of  foreign  gbods  is  at  the  ««»»'««* 
same  time  going  on.  It  is  this :  when  gold  in 
great  quantities  flows  into  the  rich  State,  either 
from  its  own  colonies  or  foreign  countries,  it 
necessarily  becomes  cheapj  because  it  is  p/entijhl, 
and  of  course  all  other  commodities  become 
comparatively  dear.  But  this  state  of  things 
can  not  long  continue ;  it  is  speedily  corrected 
by  the  efflux  of  gold  to,  and  imports  of  com- 
modities from,  poorer  States,  in  which  the  former 
is  more  valuable,  because  it  is  more  scarce — the 
latter  cheaper,  because  labor  is  less  highly  paid. 
Thus  the  constant  tendency  of  commerce,  in 
such  an  old  and  commercial  State,  b  to  ran  into 
an  fifflux  of  gold,  and  influx  of  annmodities.  The 
country  which  the  gold  first  reaches  becomes  a 
mere  siphon,  by  which  it  is  conducted  to  foreign 
States.  No  state  of  traffic  can  be  conceived 
more  perilous,  especially  when  currency  and 
credit  are  rendered  dependent  on  the  retention 
of  the  precious  metals ;  for  the  first  keeps  credit 
constantly  on  the  verge  of  paralysis,  the  last  in- 
dustry, under  the  weight  of  irresistible  foreign 
competition.  Adam  Smith,  long  ago,  stat^ 
this  low  price  of  gold  in  Spain,  and  its  constant 
tendency  to  leave  the  country  in  consequence, 
arising  from  the  possession  6f  the  gold  regions, 
which  all  the  severity  of  the  laws  could  not  pre- 
vent, as  the  main  cause  of  the  decline  of  Old 
Spain ;  and  whoever  studies  with  attention  thb 
history  of  this  country,  since  the  gold  discoveries 
came  into  operation  in  1852,  will  have  too  much 
reason  to  fear  that  the  same  lasting  and  insur- 
mountable difficulty,  as  long  as  the  currency  ia 
based  on  gold,  is  beginning  to  affect  its  for- 
tunes. 

Sensible  of  the  truth  of  these  facts,  but  anx- 
ious to  avoid  the  inferences  deduci-  .^ 
ble  from  them,  the  supporters  of  the  Emweooaar- 
buUion  system  affirm  that  the  scar-  gumentofthe 
city  of  money  and  rise  of  interest  Ijj2*®"i!Ji5° 
which  is  now  periodically,  and  at  *"»■■*««*. 
short  intervals,  felt  as  so  severe  a  sconrite  by 
the  commercial  and  industrial  interest  of  Great 
Britain,  is  not  owing  to  the  want  of  gold,  bat 
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the  want  ofta^/Ual;  thitt  the  nation  is  ae  ttmes 
engaged  in  a  desperate  stmggle  for  money  with 
foreign  nations,  which  require  it  for  undertak- 
ings of  their  own ;  and  that  it  is  this  which  runs 
interest  up  to  7  or  10  per  cent.  A  very  little 
consideration,  however,  must  convince  every  dis- 
pasionate  observer  that  this  view  is  entirely 
erroneous,  and  that  it  is  not  capital,  but  gold 
currency,  whieh  is  awanting  when  interest  is 
thus  run  up.  The  panic  was  stopped  in  1826, 
and  interest  soon  brought  down,  by  the  discov- 
ery of  X2,000,00a  of  old  notes  in  a  chest,  and 
the  issue  of  £8,000,000  additional  notes  by 
Ae  Bank  of  England;  in  1848,  by  a  letter 
fixnn  Lord  John  Russell  suspending  the  Bank 
Charter  Act,  which  in  three  montlis  brought  it 
down  to  4  per  cent;  in  1858,  bj  the  arrival 
of  the  Jumts  Barnes  and  the  Ltgktnmg^  with 
£1,300,000  in  specie,  about  half  of  which  only 
remained  in  the  vaults  of  the  Bank.  In  all 
these  cases  no  addUiim  wag  maek  to  the  eqMta/  of 
the  country  by  the  change  which  stepped  the 
panic  and  lowered  the  interest,  but  an  inconsid- 
oable  addition  was  only  made  to  the  circulating 
medinm,  which  at  once  had  that  effect.  On 
the  contrary,  the  national  capital  was  in  all 
these  cases  serioasbf  dmimebea  before  the  rate 
of  interest  fell,  by  the  fall  of  prices  which  the 
abstraction  of  the  currency  occasioned,  but  nev- 
ertheleaa  interest  was  at  once  reduced  by  the 
addition  of  a  fow  millions  to  die  circtdating  me- 
dium. Under  tiie  present  system,  capital  to  the 
amount  of  £200,000,000  may  be,  and  often  is, 
waiting  in  London  ready  to  be  advanced  at  8  or 
3^  per  cent.,  when  nevertheless  it  is  all  locked  up 
like  a  fertilizing  stream  by  fiiost,  solely  by  the 
abstraction  of  two  or  three  millions  of  gold  firom 
the  banks,  in  whose  notes  the  payments  to  the 
borrowers  are  to  be  made. 
The  free  trade  and  monetary  systems  of  Sir 
]^  Robert  Peel,  therefore,  are  directly 
Tbemoiwia-  chargeable  with  the  eictreme  severi- 
ty crUds  of  ^  of  the  commercial  and  monetary 
'^\ot^'  crisis  of  1847  and  1848,  because  the 
%e  and  fi<^t  established  a  state  of  commerce 
tbe  inoaet»-  in  which  the  imports  necessarily  so 
^  ^**>  Ittrgely  preponderated  over  the  ex- 
ports that  any  oonsideraUe  addition  to  the  for- 
mer, in  the  shape  of  commodities,  required  to 
be  paid  for  in  specie,  thus  occasioning  a  great 
dnan  of  tiie  preciofu  metals,  while  the  latter 
rendered  nnavoidahle  the  destruction  of  credit 
and  ruin  of  industry,  ,^*om  the  ffft/de  of  that  ver^f 
drain  on  the  metallic  treasures  of  tibe  nation. 
Free  trade  alone  would  never  .have  produced 
these  calamitous  results  if  unconnected  with  a 
monetary  system  resting  on  the  retention  of 
gold ;  it  would  merely  have  |Hnoduced  a  growing 
bslance  of  imports  over  exports,  which  in  the 
end  might  have  proved  detrimental  to  native 
industry,  and  put  a  stop  to  national  progress. 
But  when,  simukaneouriy  with  the  removal  of 
all  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  foreign  ag- 
ricultoral  produce,  there  was  established  a  sys- 
tem which  rendered  the  currency  and  credit  of^ 
the  nation  entirely  dependent  on  the  stoek  of 
gold  and  silver  in  the  Bank  of  England,  which 
any  bad  harvest  at  home,  or  extraordinary  de- 
mand for  specie  abroad,  might  at  any  time  en- 
tirely exhaust,  the  united  stfstem  rendered  cer- 
tain the  frequent  and  periodical  recurrence  of 
the  most  appalling  calamities.    Snch^  acoord- 
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ingly,  immediately  ensued  on  the  first  failure  of 
crop  after  1846;  and  the  experience  of  the  last 
two  years  has  abundantly  proved  that  not  aU 
the  gold  of  Australia  and  California  can  pre-, 
vent  it  recurring  on  the  first  considerable  drain 
of  the  precious  metals.* 

Sir  R.  Peel's  moneury  measure  proceeded  on 
the  principle  that  the  distress  which  ^^^ 
had  so  frequently  overwhelmed  the  or  Robert 
country  in  the  last  twenty  years  was  F^eri  ob- 
mainly  owing  to  the  overtrading  en-  |®^  ISSj 
couraged  by  excessive  issues  of  paper,  <>' im* 
and  that  the  only  way  to  check  it,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  maintain  the  ctirrency  of  the  coun- 
try upon  a  proper  basis,  was  to  compel  the  Bimk 
to  buy  all  the  gold  which  might  be  brought  to 
it  at  a  fixed  price,  and  at  the  same  time  put  it 
under  such  restrictions  as  should  compel  it  to 
contract  its  issues  as  soon  as  the  exchange  be- 
came adverse,  and  a  drain  upon  its  metallic 
treasures  appeared  likely  to  set  in.  Having 
done  this,  he  thought  both  overspecnlation  at 
one  time,  and  a  serious  drain  of  gold  at  another, 
would  be  effectually  prevented.  He  said  to  the 
Bank  virtually:  ^^1  have  laid  yon  in  irons;  do 
your  worst.  '*  The  olgect  was  praiseworthy,  and 
such  as  can  not  too  seriously  arrest  the  attention 
of  every  statesman  who  has  the  good  of  his 
country  at  heart.  Unfortunately,  the  means  he 
adc^ted  to  accomplish  this  object,  so  far  from 
effecting  it,  had  the  directly  opposite  conse- 
quence, and  have  contributed  more  than  any 
thing  ebe  to  the  aggravation  of  the  very  evils 
against  which  they  were  intended  to  guard. 

This  is  now  decisively  demonstrated  by  expe- 
rience.   So  far  from  the  Act  of  1844       ^^ 
having  been  followed  by  an  equable  The  recy 
and  self-regulated  currency,  and  spec-  oppotiieef- 
ulation  leading  to  disaster  checked,  J^J*"  ^^« 
neither  were  ever  so  frequent  as  they  ^*'*"**''*''- 
have  been  since  his  Act  came  into  operatioru 
From  1784  to  1844  interest  had  never  varied 
more  than  from  4  to  6  per  cent.,  with  the  ex- 

*  Interest  ti  sow  (ITth  Not.,  186(D  at  7  tier  eent ;  the 
•took  of  gold  in  the  Bank  of  England  is  only  £9,680,000, 
notwithstanding  the  immense  supplies,  not  less  than 
iE80,000,000,  annually  received  from  California  and  Aa»- 
tralla.  The  entire  absorption  of  this  vast  importation 
of  the  preeioiis  metals  is  in  part  owing  to  the  steady 
drain  of  iCft,000,000  or  ^67,000,000  annually  to  India  and 
China.  But  it  Is,  in  a  great  degree,  to  be  ascribed  also 
to  the  Taet  export  of  gold  to  pay  for  ffrain  imported  un- 
der the  new  system,  whidi  in  the  year  1856,  though  a 
year  of  war  and  a  fine  harrest,  cost  the  nation  £17,600,000, 
the  greater  part  of  which  was  paid  in  tpecU^  for  the  na- 
tions fh>m  whom  we  Imported  it  would  take  nothing 
else. 

'Svn.—Jhvemher  18,  18CT.  The  pamgraph  in  the 
text,  andpreoeding  note,  were  written  on  6th  November, 
1866.  While  this  sheet  is  going  through  the  press,  the 
Ttma  of  November  18, 1857,  contahu  these  annonnoe- 
ments! 

1.  Bank  Charter  suspended. 

8.  Intex«st  in  Lon^n,  10  per  cent 

5.  **       in  Hamburg,  10  per  cent 
4       **       in  Paris,  8^  per  cent 

6.  **       tn  New  York,  85  per  cent 

e.  Sospentfonofoarfk  payments  general  by  an  banks 
in  the  United  States^ 

7.  Two  banks  stopped  In  Glasgow,  and  one  In  Liv- 

erpool, and  a  great  bill  panic  In  London. 
8L  Commercial  credit  and  transaotions  almost  soa- 
pended  in  the  country. 

9.  Bullion  in  the  Bank,  ^67,170.000. 

10.  Reserve  notes  in  xhe  Bank,  JS^tp.Wi, 
IL  Bank  liabiUaes,  ^640,876,000. 

How  woa  kef  the  prediction  in  the  text  been  veri* 
fledl 
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oeption  of  a  short  time  in  1888,  when  it  was  at 
6  per  cent  Bat  during  the  twelve  yean  which 
have  elapsed  since  1844,  its  variations  have  been 
so  excessive  as  to  defeat  all  mercantile  foresight, 
and  on  repeated  occasions  involve  whole  inno- 
cent classes  in  hopeless  min.  Daring  that  short 
period  there  have  been  no  less  thanjifiy  changes 
I  Tooke  and  ^^  ^^®  '^^  ^^  disconnt,  which  has 
Nemnftnh,  varied  from  If  to  10  per  cent.^  It 
*^4ftft»  Ti  ij  hard  to  say  whether  its  excessively 
lei,  063.        1^^  j.j^^  ^  Qijg  ^jj^  Qj  Ijg  minous 

height  at  another,  have  proved  most  prejudicial. 
In  1845  and  184G  the  rate  was  2i  and  8  per 
eent.,  and  it  has  freqaently  been  even  lower 
since  that  time,  especially  in  1852  and  1853,  in 
the  first  of  which  years  it.  was  at  li,  and  the 
paper  of  the  Bank  of  England  in  circalation 
rose  to  £24,000,000--^f  the  whole  emphe,  to 
£89,000,000.  The  consequence  was,  the  ex- 
cessive and  inordinate  specalation  and  nndertak** 
ings  of  those  years.  In  November,  1847,  it  was 
at  8  per  cent.,  and  at  7  per  cent,  for  a  month, 
as  it  was  in  April  and  November,  1858.  Thence 
the  grievons  contraction  of  credit  and  rain  of 
nndertakings  in  those  disastroas  years,  especial* 
ly  the  first.  The  low  rate  of  interest  at  one 
time  planoed  the  nation  into  a  host  of  undertak- 
ings, which  the  sadden  raising  of  it,  and  con- 
traction of  credit  at  another,  wholly  disabled  it 
from  completing.  And  all  this  ensued  from  no 
fault  on  the  part  of  the  speculators,  but  simplv 
from  the  operation  of  the  monetary  laws,  whicn 
rendered  cnrrency  and  credit  dependent  on  the 
retention  of  golcl,  which,  under  the  fVee-trade 
Bvstem,  at  the  same  time  introduced,  by  the 
changes  of  foreign  commerce  could  not  hy  pos- 
sibility be  retained. 
The  way  in  which  the  Act  of  1844  inflamed 
j^  speculation  when  times  were  pros- 
Way  in  which  porons,  and  the  precious  metals 
the  monetary  flowed  in  in  abundance,  was  this : 
tavainfiainfld  Being  obliged  by  law  to  take  all 
specuIaUon.  ^^  ^,^  presented  to  it  at  any 
time,  and  pav  for  it  in  silver,  or  its  own  notes, 
at  the  rate  of  £3  17».  lOkd.,  whatever  its  market 
vahe  was  at  the  time,  it  neoessarilv  followed  that 
the  Bank  was  gorged  with  gold  at  one  time, 
when  the  market  price  was  below  that  sum,  and 
stripped  of  it  at  another,  when  it  was  above  it. 
This  accordingly  ensued  in  a  few  vears  after 
the  passing  of  the  Act.  In  1846  the  gold  in 
Uie  Bank  had  reached  the  then  unprecedented 
sum  of  £16,500,000;  in  1847  it  was  down  at 
£8,812,000;  and  in  1852  it  was  as  high  as 
£22,000,000.  In  the  first  period  the  Bank  di- 
rectors, being  in  advance  for  gold  to  the  extent 
of  sixteen  millions  sterling,  had  no  alternative 
but  to  push  their  buaneas  to  the  uttermost,  in  or- 
der to  indemnify  themselves  for  the  interest  of 
the  enormous  outlay  required  by  the  mass  of 
gold  forced  upon  them.  Thence  the  lowering 
of  interest  on  discounts  to  2  and  2}  per  cent., 
the  issue  of  £28,000,000  in  notes,  and  the  enor- 
mous speculation  in  railways  and  other  under- 
takings consequent  on  such  a  state  of  things. 
Thence,  also,  the  sudden  contraction  of  credit, 
rise  of  interest  to  8  per  cent.,  and  reducing  of  the 
bank-notes  in  circulation,  the  capital  and  wants 
of  the  country  remaining  the  same,  to  £16,500,000 
in  ]847j  and  10  per  cent,  in  18571  The  Bank 
Charter  Act  should  be  entitled,  "  An  Act  for  the 
hetter  securing  the  inflammation  of  speculation  m 


periods  o/^proeperity,  and  the  entire  destruction  of 
credit  in  periods  o/ adversitif,^** 

These  evils  are  so  pressing,  and  so  certain  of 
recurrence  at  stated  periods,  and 
after  brief  intervals,  in  any  consid-  intimate  ef- 
erable  mercantile  community,  that  feeto  of  free 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  will  txade,  irre- 
ere  long  force  on  their  own  cure,  in  Jgf  Jl^'Ji^ncy 
spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  great 
capitalists  to  perpetuate  a*  state  of  things  so  fa- 
vorable to  their  peculiar  interests.    This  can 
only  be  done  by  having  an  adequate  portion  of 
the  currency  properly  regulated  to  prevent  un- 
due extension,  and  secured  on  the  credit  of  Gov- 
ernment, ready  for  issue  when  the  gold  is  with- 
drawn, and  not  liable  to  payment  on  demand 
in  specie.    But  supposing  this  done,  there  are 
other  effects,  consequeiCt  on  free  trade,  not  so 
palpable  in  the  outset,  but  still  more  powerful, 
because  irremediable  in  the  end,  which  deserve 
the  most  serious  attention,  both  with  reference 
to  national  independence,  progress,  and  pros- 
perity.   These  consequences  are  qnite  independ- 
ent of  any  thing  erroneous  in  the  currency,  and 
arise  from  certain  fixed  laws  of  nature,  over 
which,  like  the  recurrence  of  winter  and  sum- 
mer, man  has  no  control,  but  which  are  not  less 
irresistible  in  their  operation  upon  the  life  of 
nations  than  the  mutations  of  the  seasons  are 
upon  the  growth  or  decay  of  vegetable  life. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  law  that  the  advant- 
ages of  capital,  machineiv,  and  the  ^„ 
division  of  labor,  though  not  un-  capftaifacil- 
known  in  the  cultivation  of  the  iuteamann. 
earth,  are  far  less  considerable  than  ftetoree  far 
those  in  the  production  of  manufao-  SScidtSre. 
tures.  It  is  not  by  any  means  meant  ^^ 
to  be  asserted,  in  laying  down  this  proposition, 
that  capital  and  skill  are  of  no  value  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  earth.  Unquestionably  they  are 
of  great  service,  as  any  one  may  see  by  compar- 
ing the  agriculture  of  Ireland  or  fVance  with 
that  of  the  best  parts  of  Flanders,  England,  and 
Scotland.  But  giving  full  efiect  to  the  greatest 
improvements  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil — 
conceding  as  much  as  the  most  sanguine  high 
farmer  would  contend  for;  to  tile-druning,  im- 
proved manuring,  large  farms,  reaping  and 
thrashing  machines,  and  skilled  labor — sSl  it  is 
evident  that  all  they  can  effect  in  increasing  the 
amount  or  lessening  the  cost  of  agricultural 
produce  is  very  little  in  comparison  of  what 
may  be  effected  by  the  application  of  capital, 
science,  and  the  division  of  labor  to  the  produo- 
tion  of  manufactures.  The  average  produce  of 
an  imperial  acre  in  cereal  crops  in  Great  Brit- 
ain may  be  now  taken  at  3  quarters,  or  24  bush- 
els, an  acre.    Let  it  be  conceded  that,  by  the  ap- 


*  In  Angiiit,  1644,  the  drevlatton  of  baak-aotes  for 
England  waa: 

TheBankofEDglaad £91,448,000 

Private  banks 4,694,179 

Joint-stock  hanks 8,340,326 

£2&,419,505 

Od  NovflBber  99, 1866,  it  vaa: 

The  Bank  of  England 490,069,041 

Privatehanks 8,855,971 

Joint-stock  banks 8,118,886 

£97,081,898 

Being  a  diminution  of. X9,860,607 

sfaiee  the  Act  of  1844  was  pasaed,  and  this  to  aoooramo* 
date  a  rapidly-incnaaing  oommeroe,  our  foreign  trade 
alone  lumg  aearly  tiehled  slaee  that  tima 
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plicatioa  of  sdenoe  and  ski}],  it  can  be  raised  to 
9  qaarten,  or  72  baBheU.  FrobaUy  the  most 
gaogoine  high  farmer  will  not  allege  that  more 
u  possible.  That  change  sopposes  the  prodnce 
of  a  given  space  to  be  tripled ;  fant  though  snch 
an  increase  is  considerable*  it  is  as  nothing  com- 
pared to  the  increase  of  prodnctiTe  poww  by  the 
application  of  capital  and  skill  to  the  production 
of  mannfactares^  which  can  with  ease  be  made, 
not  tMreBj  Imt  a  hmdnd-Jbld,  Two  men  can 
there  be  made,  by  the  aid  of  machinery,  to  do 
the  work  of  two  hundred.  There  is  ofarious  lim- 
it, therefore,  to  the  power  of  capital  and  science 
in  increasing  the  return  of  agricultural  labor,  but 
none  can  be  assigned  to  their  influence  in  in- 
creasing  the  amount  of  manufacturing  produc- 
tion. Th&  fiunous  arithmetical  and  geometrical 
progression,  erroneously  applied  by  Malthus  to 
the  relatiye  powers  of  population  and  labor  in 
the  raising  of  subsistence,  is  truly  applicable  to 
labor  i^died  to  agriculture  and  manufactures. 
Hence  the  rich  and  old  State  mnst  always  un- 
dersell the  young  and  poor  State  in  manufac- 
tures, and  he  always  undersold  lyy  it  in  agricnl- 
tual  prodnce. 

The  second  law  is,  thai  every  thing  that  is 
16C.  I^tttiful,  and  money  among  the 
BvocTtUng  Kst,  becomes  cheap.  This  may 
tiuuuptoati-  seem  so  obrious  that  it  does  not 
2J^«»"*«*  reqpire  to  be  stated,  bq^  nererthe- 
*'^^  leas  its  effects,  as  of  all  laws  in  uni- 

versal operation,  are  in  the  highest  degree  im- 
portant. It  often  determines  the  life  of  nations 
ss  certainly  as  the  law  which  makes  a  stone  fall 
to  the  ground  retains  the  planets  in  their  orbits. 
As  money,  from  being  plentiful,  becomes  cheapo 
the  result  of  course  is,  tiiat  every  thing,  as  meas- 
ured in  money,  becomes  dear.  Hence  the  wages 
of  labor  in  the  rich  State  become  high  in  com- 
parison of  those  in  the  poor  one — the  latter,  as 
Dr.  Johnson  said  of  eggs  in  the  Highlands  be- 
ing cheap,  '*  not  because  eggs  are  many,  but  be- 
eaose  pence  are  few"  In  maxinfactaring  indus- 
try, the  application  of  ci^ital,  machinery,  and 
the  division  of  labor,  much  more  than  compen- 
sates the  height  in  the  money  wages  of  labor ; 
but  in  agriculture  no  such  compensation  is  pos- 
sible. The  poor  State  always  undersells  the 
rich  one  in  the  produce  of  the  fields.  England 
can  undersell  India  in  cotton  manufactures 
made  of  an  article  which  grows  on  the  banks 
of  the  Cranges ;  but  it  is  undersold  by  the  fel- 
lahs of  Egypt,  the  serfs  of  Russia,  and  the  peas- 
ants of  Poland,  in  the  production  of  wheat  or 
barley,  though  grown  at  the  gates  of  London. 
Hence  there  is  a  constant  pressure  in  the  rich 
State  on  mral  labor,  arising  from  foreign  com- 
petition ;  and  where  it  is  excluded  by  prohibit- 
Qiy  duties,  an  incessant  clamor  for  their  remov- 
al. When  this  clamor  becomes  irresistible,  and 
free  trade  is  introduced,  domestic  agriculture 
most  of  necessity  decline,  unless  supported  for  a 
time  1^  accidental  causes,  and  the  growth  of  the 
rwnd  inhabitants  be  checked;  but  no  similar 
check  is  to  be  looked  for  in  manufacturing  in- 
dostry,  unless  impeded  by  hostile  foreign  tariffs ; 
and  therefore,  for  a  very  long  period  at  least,  no 
retarding  of  vr&em  population  is  to  be  i^pie- 
bended. 

The  third  law  is,  that  great  cities  are  the 
pare  of  the  human  race,  while  the  country 
fields  axe  its  cradle.    This  truth,  long  and  stont- 
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\j  denied  by  the  commercial  and  ftree-trade  pai^ 
ties,  is  now  completely  set  at  rest  ^^ 
by  the  Registrar-General's  returns  Qi«atermor. 
in  Great  Britain,  and  similar  statis-  t^lty  of  cli- 
tics in  other  countries.  It  is  now  JjjJ|^2l^ 
ascertained  by  this  unexceptionable  ^"««*«« 
evidence  that  no  great  towns  can  maintain  their 
own  numbers  unless  fed  by  immigration  from 
the  country.  In  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Bir- 
mingham, and  Glasgow,  49  per  cent,  of  deaths 
are  childrai  under  fLYe  years  of  age ;  and  even 
in  London,  probably  the  most  healthy  metropo- 
lis in  the  world,  throe-fifths  of  the  persons  above 
twenty  years  oif  age  wero  bom  in  the  country. 
Whero  the  annual  mortally  in  rural  districts 
in  England  is  18  in  1000  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion, in  manufiseturing  districts  it  is  1  in  24. 
In  Scotland,  in  188  town  districts,  the  annual 
deaths  were  1  in  87 ;  in  14  agricultural^  only  1 
in  68.**  Sanitary  improvements,  i  Kegistrar- 
improved  medical  treatment,  and  an  aenena*s  ' 
elevation  of  general  comfort,  may  do  ^i^^ 
much  to  check  this  frightful  mortal-  '»»-lw«»*' 
ity,  but  it  can  never  remove  it  entirely,  or  stamp 
any  other  character  on  great  cities  bat  that  of 
being  the  great  charnel-houses  of  mortality. 
But  the  effect  of  the  law  upon  the  strength  and 
lifetime  of  emphres  is  obvious,  especially  when 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  tendency,  in  rich 
and  old  societies  of  industry,  to  flock  to  the 
towns  and  shun  the  conntty.  This  state  of 
things  may  for  a  time  exhibit  a  great  increase 
in  urban,  and  proportional  decline  in  mral  pop- 
ulation ;  but  it  must  in  the  end  seriously  affect 
the  growth  of  the  entire  body,  and  augment  the 
preponderance  of  towns  over  the  country,  which 
is  the  invariable  precursor  of  national  decline. 

This  universal  law  of  nature  has  taken  effect 
with  snch  severity  in  France,  since 
the  vast  migration  of  its  mral  inhab-  Manner  lo 
itants  into  Ae  great  towns  which  has  which  these 
taken  place  during  the  last  five  years,  cireurastaD. 
that  whae  the  increase  of  its  inhabit-  ff^SUSn 
ants  from  1846  to  1850 was  1,240,000  »~*^"**"*»°- 
persons,  from  1850  to  1865  it  was  only  250,000 ; 
a  decline  which  has  Justly  struck  the  philosophers 
of  that  country  with  astonishment.  The  census 
of  1856  shows  that  the  metropolis,  and  all  the 
manufacturing  districts  during  this  period,  have 
largely  incretted  in  numbers,  while  most  of  the 
rural  have  decreased.*  It  is  easily  ,  (^ourrier 
explained  by  the  fact  that  agricul-  i$56;  Mo.* 
ture  has  so  much  declined,  that,  from  niteiir,Dea. 
being  an  exporting  country,  France  *^  ^^**- 
had  come,  in  1856,  a  year  of  scarcity,  to  import 
4,000,000  quarters  of  wheat,  while  Paris  had 
increased,  in  the  same  fire  years,  bv  350,000 
souls.  The  change  here  so  strikingly  evinced 
is  one  which  takes  place  in  every  old  country 

*  *'  In  Scotland,  41,926  deaths  wen  rtgUterad  dorinc 
the  fourth  quarter,  being  an  increaae  to  the  extent  of  744 
above  those  of  the  oorrevonding  quarter  of  the  previoaa 
year,  and  an  Inoreaae  of  90T6  abore  those  of  the  previous 
quarter  of  1866.  Allowing  for  Increase  of  population, 
this  would  give  the  annual  proportion  of  196  deaths  in 
ererj  10,000,  or  nearly  1  death  In  every  60  persons.  The 
proportion  of  deaths  was  lowest  in  the  northwestern  and 
northern  countiea,  and  highest  in  the  southwestern  and 
southeastern  counties.  Of  the  individual  counties,  tha 
proportion  of  deaths  was  lowest  In  Orkney  and  Peebles, 
where  it  was  at  the  rate  of  101  and  107  deaths  respect- 
ively in  every  10,000  persons,  and  the  htsfaest  in  Lan- 
ai4c,  where,  allowing  for  increase  of  populanon,  it  was  at 
the  rate  of  SOS  deaths  in  every  10,000  penoos.**— ^iior- 
tari^iM«m,1858. 
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At  a  certain  stage  of  its  progress  in  regard  to 
population,  and  arises  Arom  two  causes.    In  the 
first  place,  the  loud  and  menacing  cry  for  cheap 
bread  in  the  towns,  by  forcing  on  foreign  im- 
portation, drives  numbers  into  the  cities  as  the 
only  place  where  they  can  find  the  means  of 
earning  a  liyelihood ;  that  is,  it  drives  them  from 
the  cradles  into  the  graves  of  the  humnn  race. 
In  the  next  place,  the  cultivation  of  the  country 
is  mainly  turned  to  pasturage,  as  experience  now 
shows  that  no  foreign  State  can  compete  with 
the  domestic  growers  in  the  production  of  sheep 
and  cattle.    But  sheep  or  cattle  farms  do  not 
employ  a  tenth  part  of  the  laborers  which  those 
devoted  to  the  raising  of  grain  crops  do,  and 
thus  the  prolific  power  of  the  country  is  arrested 
at  once  by  the  migration  of  a  large  part  of  its 
inhabitants  into  cities,  and  the  turning  the  in- 
dustry of  those  who  remain  into  pastoral  instead 
of  agricultural  pursuits,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  emigration  of  vast  multitudes  in  quest  of 
that  emplojrment  in  the  colonies  or  distant  lands 
which  they  can  no  longer  hope  to  find  in  their 
own. 
Whoever  considers  these  laws  of  nature  with 
150,      attention  can  not  fail  to  see  that  they 
Effect  of    render  certain  and  onavoidable,  in  a 
tbeiie  lavs  certain  stage  of  society,  the  commence- 
combined,  ^^j^^  of  decline,  and  that  the  loud  and 
increasing  cry  for  free-trade  is  the  first  symp' 
torn  o/tke  arresting  cause  having  come  into  operti^ 
tion.    As  the  concession  of  this  policy  is  equiv- 
alent to  a  direct  exposure  of  domestic  indus- 
try to  the  competition  of  foreigners,  which,  in 
cereal  productions  at  least,  it  is  unable  to  with- 
stand, so  it  never  can  become  successful  till  the 
interest  of  the  commercial  classes  and  the  con- 
sumers has  become  more  powerful  than  that  of 
the  agricultural  and  producing.    But  when  the 
victory  is  gained,  and  foreign  competition  fully 
admitted,  national  decline  ere  long  is  inevitable. 
It  is  so  because  foreign  industry,   generally 
speaking,  has  the  advantage  in  the  fields  over 
domestic  in  such  circumstances ;  because  popu- 
lation is  driven  into  unhealthy  towns,  where  it 
can  find  branches  of  industry  that  can  compete 
with  foreigners,  instead  of  healthy  fields,  where 
it  can  not;  because  emigration,  from  the  dis- 
couragement of  rural  industry,  becomes  so  great 
as  first  to  check  the  growth,  and  then  cause  the 
decline  of  inhabitants ;  and  because  the  preser- 
vation of  national  independence  in  the  long-mn 
becomes  impossible  when  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  national  subsistence  is  derived  from  for- 
eign States.     Great  Britain,  before  free  trade 
hful  been  established  ten  years,  had  come  to  im- 
port from  7,000,000  to  10,000,000  quarters  an- 
nually, being  nearly  a  half  of  the  national  con- 
sumption, by  human  beings,  of  cereal  products ; 
while  above  two  millions  of  its  laborers,  chiefly 
agricultural,  had  emigrated  to  foreign  lands.* 

*  **  According,**  say  the  CommlMlonera,  **  to  the  very  in- 
teresting returns  received  from  the  Emigration  Commis- 
sioners, It  would  appear  that  from  the  80(h  of  June,  1841, 
to  the  Slst  of  March,  1851, 1,840,375  penonH,  and  from 
the  Ist  April,  1851,  to  the  31st  December,  1855,  847,119 

JemonK,  amounting  in  ail  to  2,(^7,856,  leAo  tcer«  bom  in 
rdandL,  are  estimated  to  have  emigrated  from  the  ports 
of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  time  specified,  or  14i  years. 
Of  these  emigrants  76*7  per  cent  were  bound  for  the 
United  States,  19-T  for  British  North  America,  and  8*6  for 
the  Australian  colonies.  Between  the  1st  of  April,  1851, 
and  the  Slst  of  December,  1856,  the  emigration  of  the 
Irish  to  the  Australian  colonies  was  6-5  per  cent  of  the 


More  than  half  of  this  immense  supply  comes 
from  America  and  Russia,  and  by  their  uniting 
together,  and  passing  a  non-interoourse  Act, 
which  was  an  event  imminent  in  1856,  before 
the  Treaty  of  Paris,  subsistence  might  any  day 
be  run  up  to  famine  prices  in  .the  British  Islands. 
The  consciousness  of  this  is  what  renders  the 
Government  timid,  and  has  so  often  led  to  the 
acquiescence  in  insults  which  wonld  have  been 
mortally  resented  In  former  davs. 

Although  it  is  by  superior  cheapness  of  pro- 
duction in  poor  States  that  the  decline  ^gg 
of  agriculture  is  produced  in  rich  ones,  Free  trade 
under  the  free-trade  system,  it  is  not  tndaojs  at 
to  be  supposed  that  this  advantage  is  Jrioea^'* 
to  be  permanently  enjoyed  by  the  nation  ^od,  and 
which  has  adopted  this  policy.  On  then  often 
the  contrary,  famine  prices  never  are  *j™in« 
so  frequent  or  disastrous  as  in  the  ^  ^^^ 
country  which  has  most  implicitly  embraced  that 
policy.  At  firsts  indeed,  the  free  introduction 
of  foreign  grain  occasions  a  prodigious  fall  of 
prices,  and  consequently  great  ease  and  prosper- 
ity to  the  consuming  classes.  But  this  auspicious 
state  of  things  can  not  be  of  long  duration. 
Low  prices  must  ere  long  discourage  produc- 
tion; corn-lands  come  to  be  thrown  into  pas- 
ture, or  abandoned  to  nature ;  and  in  time  the 
home  supply  is  so  much  reduced  that  the  whole 
import  from  abroad  makes  no  material  addition 
to  the  stock  of  annual  subsistence.*  This,  ac- 
cordingly, is  what  took  place  during  the  first 
years  after  free  trade  was  introduced  into  En- 
gland ;  prices  of  wheat  fell  to  80«.  and  41^. ;  and 
the  supply  of  wheat  raised  in  the  British  Islands 
declined  about  4,000,000  quarters,  being  the 
whole  amount,  in  average  years,  of  the  foreign 
iiAportation  of  that  article,  f    But  as  a  foreign 

total  number  of  emigrants,  the  emigration  to  the  United 
States  was  81-4  per  cent,  and  that  to  British  North  Amer- 
ica had  fallen  to  18  per  cent**  Emigration  from  Irish  ports 
Is  still  gradually  diminishing.  From  190,322  in  1852,  it 
has  dwindled  to  91,914  in  1855,  and  will  probably  become 
\9M,^Bimgration  Commimonera^  Jlqixirt,  1856. 

*  In  Ireland  the  decrease  in  the  production  of  wheaten 
crops  sinoe  1846  has  been  ascertained  by  authentic  eri- 
dence.  From  the  Government  surveys  it  appears  that 
since  that  time,  while  the  potato  and  turnip  crops  have 
increased,  the  Wheaten  crops  hare  declined  thus: 


Y«an. 

WhMt. 

PoUtOM. 

Turnipa. 

ManK9l-WurMl. 

1849 
1860 
1851 
1858 
1853 

Bamla,  90  •(• 
3,641,198 
2,604,164 
2,508,963 
1,938,941 
1,904,802 

Banvb.  90  at. 

32,ll2,6T9 

31s5S7,917 

35,528,lT5 

84,044,831 

45,938,301 

Tooa. 
6,8U5,848 
5,439,005 
6,081,826 
6,675,841 
6,562,471 

34^!^ 
864,036 
466,285 
'  557,189 
688,068 

Proving  clearly  that  tlie  fall  in  ttie  production  of  wheat 
was  owing  to  Its  low  prloe ;  for  there  was  a  ttmuUtmecus 
viae  in  the  production  of  potatoes  for  human  mbsisience, 
and  green  crops  for  cattle.  In  1846  tbe  decrease  of  cere- 
al crops,  as  compared  with  1847,  was  673,488  tonsL  In- 
crease of  potatoes,  as  compared  with  1847,  725,521  tons. 
—AgrieuUural  JZetoms.  IreUmd^  1848,  p.  v.,  Introdac- 
tion;  Ibid.,  1855,  p.  zv. 

t  Wbmax  sold  DC  160  IvsFBom  ICabkbts  in  Ex> 
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Y«an. 

Qnarton. 

Price. 

Yaara. 

Qnartaia. 

Priea. 

1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 

6,666,246 
5,958,962 
4,637,6!  6 
5,899,883 
4,453,982 

50a.  lOd. 
54a.    8d. 
69a.   9d. 
50a.   M. 
44a.    Sd. 

lb5U 
1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 

4,6S8,246 

4,487,041 
4,851,513 
4,560,912 
3,913,257 

40«.3d. 
38sL6d. 
40a.  9d. 
58a.  Sd 
T4a.8d. 

-Stat,  AbtLy  1848.'5«,  p.  80,  81. 

It  appears.  fh>m  Captain  Laroom*s  reports,  that  between 
1846  and  1868  the  production  of  wheat  in  Ireland  had 
fkllen  off  1,500,000  quarters,  and  the  export  of  that  grain 
to  England  had  declined  In  a  aimllar  proportloa  Snp- 
poting  tha  dacieaae  in  8aottand  to  hava  been  000,000 
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cappij  of  food  is  much  acre  preearions  ttaatt 
Uut  derived  from  home  agricnltare,  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  when  a  nation  oomes  to  depend 
for  a  considerable  part  of  its  food  upon  the  for- 
mer source,  the  ▼ariations  of  price  will  propor- 
tionally become  es^oessive,  and  the  alternation 
of  niinoasly  low  and  famine  priees  most  severely 
distress  the  whole  commnnity.  It  was  not  in 
the  days  of  the  Republic,  when  *  *  every  rood  had 
its  man,"  and  Italy  was  an  exporting  country, 
that  the  Roman  poet  deplored  the  famine  which 
brought  the  State  tp  the  verge  of  ruin,  but  in  the 
days  of  tho  Empire,  when  free  trade  in  grain 
bad  been  established  for  two  centuries — when 
Italy  was  a  sheep-walk,  and  the  imperial  peo- 
ple were  fed  by  the  harvests  of  Egypt  and  Libya.* 

Although,  however,  it  may  be  evident  that 
...  free  trade  must  be  attended  with 
Rwtnde  those  weakening,  and,  in  the  end, 
WM  foreed  fatal  results,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
qton  ar  B.  posed  that  they  are  all  to  be  ascribed 
as  a  reproach  to  Sir  R.  Peel,  or  that 
he  is  to  be  charged  with  having  occasioned  the 
rain  of  his  conntiy,  because  he  was  the  ostensi- 
ble author  of  a  system  to  which  future  times 
will  perhaps  impute  it.  The  truth  rather  is, 
that  he  was  the  creature  of  circumstances 
throqghout,  and  compelled  by  the  loud  national 
voice  to  adopt  the  policy,  and  that  his  sagacity 
led  him  to  perceive  that  power,  however  ac- 
quired, was  to  be  retained  on  no  other  terms. 
The  nation  had  reached  that  point  which  al- 
ways arrives  with  a  rich  State  in  a  certain  stage 
of  its  progress,  when  the  influence  and  power 
of  realized  wealth  and  consumption  have  be- 
come superior  to  those  of  industry  and  produc- 
tion, and  when,  consequently,  the  desire  to  aid 
both  by  cheapening  every  thing  becomes  the 
ruling  principle  in  the  State.  As  the  adoption 
of  this  principle  is  the  indication  of  the  penult 
state  of  national  progres8~-and  it  can  only  be 
desired  in  the  last  stage  of  national  wealth — so 
it  is  unquestionably  the  first  step  in  national  de- 
quarters,  vhich  Ib  probable,  as  it  increased  by  700,000 
quarters  with  the  xiie  of  prices  betveen  1852  and  1^, 
ve  batre  the  production  of  wheat  In  the  Uoited  Kingdom 
lessened  hj  4,000,000  qaarCers  in  eight  years,  being  very 
nearly  tbe  araountef  theannnalimportatlon.— See  Bdin- 
iwgh  Betfisw,  April,  1858,  p.  293,  and  Mau.  Maxwsll's 
Report  <^f  Seadand,  1854w  The  acre^  under  wheat  in 
Scotland  In  1855  were  191,000,  and  In  1866,  261.000,  show- 
ing an  ineraase  of  70,000  acres,  on  which  probably  280,000 
quarters  were  raioed  in  a  single  year  under  high  prices. 
Beyond  all  donbt,  the  decline  under  the  prarlous  low 
priees  was  at  least  as  great  In  1819,  Mr.  M'CoUoch  es- 
timated  the  production  of  wbeat  in  Sootlaad  at  1,226,000 
qnarters ;  in  1866  it  was  found  by  the  returns  to  be  only 
660, 000,  showing  a  falling  off  of  676,000  qnarten.— TooKB 
and  NnwMAmflB,  ▼.  lOT. 

*  The  classical  aeholar  will  reeoUeet  the  noble  lines  of 
Claudian : 

*'  Advenio  snpplex,  non  ut  proenleet  Arazem 
Consul  ovans,  nostnere  premant  pharetrata  secores 
Bnaa,  nee  at  rubris  aqailas  figamns  arenisi 
Hsc  nobis,  hsec  ante  dabas:  nvnepabula  tarUwn 
Ramapneor:  miserere  tun,  pater  optime,  gentia 
Rxtremam  dj^endBfaemiem.    Sstiavimns  irant, 
81  qua  fhlt:  Ingenda  Getis,  et  ilenda  Suevis 
Haaaimna:  ipsameosezhorret  Parthia^asus. 
<)aid  refenm  morbive  Inem,  enmulosre  repletos 
Sbac^nnis,  et  erebraa  cormpto  sldere  mortesf 
•  •••••» 

me  dia  nUes  popolofl,  qui  pncfnit  orU, 
QqI  trabeaa  et  aeeptra  dabat,  qnem  semper  in  armls 
UorribHem  gentea,  pladdum  sensere  snbaetn. 
Staae  tfiAononM,  egpetis,  p0rftrimUenMUTp<ui9 
JSupplidmn.  miOomts  palam  dneumdcrtiM  hosU 


dine.  This  will  appear  first  in  the  agricultural 
districts  and  the  rural  population,  who,  deprired 
of  the  chief  market  for  their  produce  by  foreign 
importation  from  cheaper  States,  wUl  flock  to 
cities  in  quest  of  subsistence,  or  emigrate  to  for> 
eign  lands,  leaving  their  own  in  great  part  to  be 
traversed  by  flocks  of  sheep  or  herds  of  cattle, 
or  to  return  to  the  domain  of  the  heath-fowl 
and  the  plover.  To  the  very  last  hour  of  na> 
tional  existence  the  great  cities  will  continue  to 
prosper,  and  commerce  will  exhibit  a  flattering 
aspect,  but  it  will  be  carried  on  between  the 
manufacturer  of  the  old  and  rich  and  the  grain- 
grower  of  the  new  and  foreign  State  ;  the  rural 
inhabitants  of  the  former  will  experience  little 
or  no  benefit  from  it. 

Thus  population,  impelled  from  the  cradles 
to  the  graves  of  mortality,  is  first        i62. 
retarded,  and  then  arrested,  in  its  Effects  of 

progress ;    the  militair  strength  of  ^**  ■'[f*^ 
lu         *i J«  •    1  ^j  u     *i.     r  M         o»»  national 

the  nation  is  lessened  by  tho  faimre  nrogrenand 

of  recruits  from  the  rural  districts,  independ- 
from  which  they  must  always  be  •***•• 
principally  derived ;  timidity  is  impressed  upon 
its  rulers  from  the  dread  of  impending  danger ; 
and  Hsl^  foreign-'fid  nation,  trembling  for  its  8ub> 
sistence,  conies  at  last  to  submit  to  any  insult 
rather  than  face  hostilities  with  its  distant  bread* 
maker,  or  the  producer  of  the  chief  part  of  tho 
raw  material  required  for  its  manufactures. 
How  exactly  this  state  of  things  was  exempli- 
fied in  the  last  ages  of  the  Roman  empire  need 
be  told  to  no  sdiolar ;  how  early  it  has  com- 
menced with  the  introduction  of  the  free-trade 
system  into  Great  Britain,  may  be  judged  of  from 
the  fiicts  that  before  it  had  been  ten  years  in  op- 
eration the  imports  of  foreign  grain  had  come 
from  almost  nothing  in  ordinary  seasons  to  be 
from  7,000,000  to  10,000,000  quarters  annually, 
being  ftom  a  third  to  a  half  of  the  national  sub- 
sistence; that  the  production  of  cereal  crops  to 
nearly  the  same  amount  had  declined  in  the 
British  Islands ;  and  that  while  the  imports  and 
exports  of  the  produce  of  towns  had  signally  in- 
creased, emigration*  had  become  permanent  at 
the  rate  of  a£)ve  260,000  souls  a  year  if  nearly 

*  AmITUAL  EMIOBATION,  AKD  PATTFBBe,  XXOI.UDINO  Va< 
«BAMT8,  BBLIKVIV  IM  GBXAT  BBITAXH  AND  IbBLANX» 

VBOM  1848  TO  1850. 


Y«an. 

Enlgnnti. 

Pavpkb*  kblistvd.              I 

BnglSBd. 

ScotUnd. 

IraUad. 

1840 

1847 

1848 

184') 

1850  ..<... 

1S51 

1862 

1853 

1854 

18W 

1856 

128,851 
2M,'i70 
248,083 
299,498 
280,849 
386s966 
808,764 
329,937 
828,429 
176,807 
176,654 

•  •  •  ■ 

934,489 
920,548 
860,893 
834,424 
708,822 
818,837 
861,809 
877,767 
843,806 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  ■  • 

82,857 
79,081 
76,006 
7^111 
76,437 
78,929 
T9,887 
7;>,978 
81,542 

■  «  •  • 

620,747 

807,9T0 

209,187 

171,418 

141,822 

106,802 

66,819 

73,(168 

66,094 

Totals... 

'2,9:^8,0(4 

7,74f»,880 

709,188 

1,778,944 

Average. 

266,183J^ 

860,042^ 

78,798J 

I97,ia4| 

^&tatUSie(A  Abstract^  No.  IV.,  1842, 1856,  p.  85. 

t  EXIOXATIOV  IK  TSX  TBI  rBBOXDIHG  YXABS— (1836- 

1845). 

T«ai«.  KminMrts. 

Bmnght  forward  451,977 

1842 128,344 

1843 67,212 

1844 70,686 

184ft 93,501 


Tmhu 

1886 1&417 

1887 72,084 

1838 88,222 

1839 62,217 

1840 90,748 

1841 118,344 

Carry  fonraxd.  451,977 
^P0ant,  128. 


801,780 
Aventge.,..  80^178 
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[Chap.  XLIII. 


16& 
Protection 
miut  con- 
ttnae  to  be 
the  poUcj 
of  young 
and  grow- 


8^000,000  personfl,  chiefly  in  the  prime  of  life, 
had  left  onr  shores  in  the  last  ten  yean,  heing 
more  than  triple  those  who  had  emigrated  in 
the  preceding  ten;  and  the  persons  in  receipt 
of  parochial  relief  in  the  two  islands  had  never 
been  less  than  1,000,000  annually,  sometimes 
aboTC  1,500,000. 
It  is  generally  expected  by  the  free -trade 
party  that  these  distressing  conse- 
quences will  be  temporary  only,  and 
that  they  will  cease  with  the  adop- 
tion of  a  simiiar  liberal  commercial 
policy  by  other  nations..  A  little 
consideration,  however,  must  show 
ing  States.  ^^^  ^^^^^  expecUtions  are  not,  for  a 

very  long  period  at  least,  likely  to  be  realized. 
As  free  trade  is  the  cry  of  old  and  wealthy 
States,  so,  and  for  a  similar  reason,  protection 
is  the  cry  of  young  and  poor  ones»  Both  are 
actuated  by  the  interests  of  the  dominant  class- 
es in  these  respective  and  opposite  states  of  so- 
ciety. The  consumers  being  the  ruling  class 
in  the  old  State,  free  trade  is  inscribed  on  its 
banners ;  the  producers  being  the  dominant  one 
in  the  rising  one,  protection  is  its  war-cry.  To 
expect  that  they  will  adopt  our  policy  is  as  hope- 
less as  for  them  to  expect  that  we  will  adopt 
theirs.  Accordingly,  while  old  and  wealthy 
Britain  has  permanently  embraced  the  free* 
trade  policy,  Russia  has  met  it  by  duties 
amounting  almost  to  prohibition;*  America 
with  a  fixed  import  duty  on  every  article  of  80 
per  cent.;  France  with  duties  idso  amounting 
to  prohibition ;  and  Prussia  with  duties  varying 
practically  from  SO  to  50  per  cent. 
It  is  no  wonder  they  do  so;  if  they  acted 
j^  otherwise,  their  rising  manufactures 
Whiehisthe  would  at  once  be  extinguished  by 
rsfuiuon  the  British  steam-engine.  They 
*^*^'^®'  will  take  our  gold  to  any  amount, 
aeoeiattjr.  y^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  Accordingly,  our  ex- 
ports to  the  countries  from  which  we  most  laige- 
ly  import  grain  are  surprisingly  small—a  dear 
proof  that  free  trade  hfts  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  increase  of  our  exports,  which  has  un« 
doubtedly  taken  place  since  its  adoption,  f  They 
say  to  us,  in  substance,  **  It  is  all  very  well  for 
you  who  have  climbed  up  to  the  summit  of  man- 
ufacturing greatness,  by  means'of  your  coal  and 
protection,  to  give  it  up  when  you  are  too  high 
to  have  any  reason,  in  manufactures,  to  dread 
foreign  competition ;  and  vou  have  need  of  for- 
eign grain  to  keep  down  the  price  of  your  own. 
When  we  enjoy  similar  advantages,  or  have  at- 
tained as  great  eminence,  we  sh^l  do  the  same. 
In  the  mean  time,  you  must  allow  us  to  adopt 
the  same  policy  by  which  your  industry  was 
sheltered  for  two  centuries;  and  when  it  has 

*  Sre  Ouetoma  Tariffk  of  aUKatiofU^hy  C  N. Nswds- 
QATB,  Eiq.,  M.P.,  London,  1865;  a  work  of  Tast  labor, 
reeeareh,  and  aoeuracy,  of  the  highest  political  and  aodal 
importance,  and  ererj  way  worthy  of  tts  able  and  aceom- 
pUihed  author. 


produced  similar  results  to  us,  we  may  make  a 
similar  change." 

If  we  would  correctly  estimate  the  effect  of 
Sir  R.  Peel's  conunercial  policy  upon 
our  foreign  trade,  we  must  examine  Theeffcctiof 
its  effects  from  Its  introduction  in  free  trade 
1846  to  1852,  because  then  it  was  mutt  be 
the  sole  change  in  operation.  In  ^"ro^^**" 
the  latter  year  the  gold-fields  of 
California  and  Australia  came  into  operation, 
which  have  in  the  next  four  years  thrown 
£100,000,000  of  additional  gold  into  the  circu- 
lation of  the  world,  the  greater  part  of  which 
has,  either  directhf  or  indirectlv,  found  its  way 
to  this  country.  The  effect  of  this  immense  ad- 
dition to  the  currency  of  the  world,  to  the  in- 
dustry of  all  nations,  and  in  an  especial  manner 
of  the  British  Islands,  has  been  prodigious.  It 
has  raised  our  exports  from  £58,000,000  in  1851 
to  £97,000,000  in  1854,  £95,000,000  in  1855, 
and  £115,000,000  in  1856;^  and  augmented 
our  imports  fVom  £157,000,000  in  the  former 
year  to  £172,000,000  in  the  latter.  Between 
1846  and  1852  the  increase  of  exports,  when 
free  trade  alone  was  operating,  was  very  small, 
although  the  imports,  chiefly  in  grain,  had  great- 
ly increased.  That  the  great  increase  which 
has  since  taken  place  is  the  result  of  the  gener- 
al impulse  given  to  industry  by  the  rise  of  prices 
consequent  on  the  gold  discoveries,  and  is  scarce- 
Iv  at  all  to  be  ascribed  to  British  free  trade,  is 
decisively  proved  by  the  facts  that  it  did  not  take 
place  to  any  great  extent  till  the  gold  diaoot«rv# 
came  into  operation,  and  that  since  that  time  it 
has  been  universal  over  the  world,  and  not  pe- 
culiar  to  the  British  Islands.  And  in  truth  the 
increase  since  the  change  in  the  value  of  mon- 
ey, which  has  been  to  the  extent  of  nearly  80 
per  cent.,  has  rendered  this  increase  in  the  de- 
clared value  of  commodities  rather  apparent 
than  real ;  for  the  price  put  upon  exported  arti- 
cles has  increased  also,  if  not  in  a  similar,  at 
least  in  a  very  great  proportion.! 

*  EXPOBTS  TO,   AKD  IvrOBTB  VBOM,  THV  BxmSH  JtLr 
AKDB  VBOM  1868  VO  I860. 


\wn. 

Import*— 
Compatod  VbIim. 

Ki(p«rt»-- 
DceUred  V«|a*. 

Baluc^  witkvat 
Cdeaiat  Bsporli. 

1!^63 
1854 
1865 
1866 

i;r24,888,4T8 
162,601,618 
148,648,861 
172,664,828 

i.98,988,781 
07,184,726 
96,688,065 

116,890,867 

£66,4(M^788 
47,972,260 
60,704,966 

—ParHammtaruRetuma^l3S6\  uxd StatUtkal Abetraet, 
No.  IV.,  1852-1&6,  p.  12. 


t  COMPAEATIVB   IHOBBASB    OF  FWOTOH 

EXFOBTS. 


JLRD  Bxrma 


Tmi*. 

EzMirti  from 
FrsBM. 

KspMfti  fron 
GMalBiftaia. 

1865 

Francs. 
1,600,000,000 
848,000,000 

96,609,000 
60,111,000 

1846 

iBcreate 

812,000,000 

861,668^000 

Here  Fnnoe  hu  Increased  her  exports  under  protec- 
tion upward  of  06  per  cent,  while  Great  Britain  hjia  onlj 
iaoreased  ben  by  68  per  cent  under  free  trade. 


t  ExrOBts  TOi,  Ain>  mrOBn  raoir,  im  xnmwamnonEU  Statbs  vbov  1881  to  1854^ 

Vmui. 

Kipartote 
UBltMSIalM. 

unuoiti  Iron 

UB&dStelM. 

Bnoria  to 

Imports  from 
KiimU. 

Bxports  to 
Prsncs. 

Imports  firom 
Franco. 

■sports  to     Imports  tnm  1 
Prvrnln.            hwsU.       | 

1861 

1862 

1868 

1864 

£14,869,976 
10,601,787 
28,267,497 
91,127,631 

X28,610,486 
29,188,079 
«7,468,T29 
80,060,018 

£1,287,704 

1,09\91T 

1,228,404 

t64,991 

£6,199,480 
0,403,008 
9,090,841 
9,184,028t 

X2,0::8,408 
t,781,286 
1,871,817 
1,400,982 

£8i,i«8,119 
0,600,844 
8,616),799 
7,411,868 

£608,631 
681,884 
670,668 
Te8,4B4 

£'A8I7,8»6 
1,979,882 
R,fl08,661 
4,274,178 

t  WW.                                                                                         1 

-^^StaUetiealAbetrttiet,  No.  lY.,  184&4886;  and  3V«ft Md  AM^otf oa  JlQMiii,  186K»  p.  T,  9. 


HI8T0ET  OF  EUBOPB. 


I» 


HoTflrer  maeh  opinioni  nuj  vuy  on  man; 
tM.  of  tfac  conclurioDi  aow  dedoced 
KuMilr  of  from  the  facU  of  coDtemporarj'  his- 
!^?^*.!f"  toT.  '''*fO  ■*  <"W  P"'"'  "P""  which 
^^S  ill  mml  be  .^ewUnd  which  i.  of 
niotnu  of  vital  importance  to  the  fatore  inde- 
Wti",  p«i]<teai» — it  tnw  be,  eren  exiMeiiM 

—or  the  British  Empire.  This  is  the  abiolutt 
luetiiiq  under  which  we  are  now  laid  of  Moin- 
laiinK^  at  aS  haiariU  our  waperioritg  at  tea,  if 
ire  aroald  avoid  blockadea  at  our  harbors,  and 
lotid  nun  the  mommt  hottilitioi  of  a  lerkiiu 
kind  break  ont  wMi  Biqr  Am  great  oaral  powers. 
HiTing  brought  matters  to  tbii  point,  tbH  tbon^ 
160,000  emigraniB  annqall;  leave  one  ahorei. 
Mill  one-third  of  the  fbod  of  our  people  ii  de- 
rived from  foreign  States,  and  more  than  a  third 
<^oar  inhahilanM  are,  directly  or  indiredly,  de- 
pendent on  the  sale  of  thdr  mannfitetiirea  ia  for- 
(it<n  markets  lor  their  dailj  wafges,  it  is  evident 
ibat  the  moneni  our  harbors  are  blockaded  we 
pun  imreoder  M  discretion— jnst  as  a  fortress 
nmst  when  ita  sspplj  of  proviiion*  is  esbaBSted. 


In  Tain  shall  we  rM  od  the  magnihide  of  out 
commercial  navj,  and  the  resources  which,  in  a 
protracted  war,  we  would  thence  dem-e  for  mar- 
itime conquest.  Unless  a  powerful  uiar-navT  is 
kept  up,  and  we  are  able  to  maintain  the  nndis- 
pnled  conunand  of  the  sea  from  the  outset,  wo 
might  be  starred  oat  in  three  mon^.*  If 
Rnnia  and  France,  or  France  and  America, 
had  gone  to  war  with  ns  in  1854,  how  long 
could  we  have  carried  on  the  contest,  when  the 
grain  imported  in  1856  alone  was  10,000,000 
qoarten  ?  Nor  let  as  tmsc  too  secnrcd^  to  out 
oonuneivial  nav;;  fbr,  under  ^  action  of  free 
trade  In  shipping,  partially  introduced  in  Igat; 
and  fully  in  1819,  while  the  Kitiih  tonnage  em- 
ployed in  carrying  op  our  trade  ba*  doubled  in 
the  last  fifteen  years,  the  foreign  has  consider- 
ably more  than  tripled ;  and  fci  the  firit  time 
in  Biitiflfa  annali  the  aUnning  announcement 
baa  appeared  in  oar  printa  that  the  tonikage  of 
the  shipping  built  in  the  harbors  of  one  only  of 
our  ctmunerdal  rivals  coasiderably  exceeds  oar 


a  Gaaa*  Bairtta. 


.  e,H«,ti3 

,    »,8Ja,8Tl 


i3,MT,eai 

la,13S,M0 


98*.  sd. 
Wf.  u 
esa   t± 


"SaatHeal  AIMiact,  Sa.  IV.,  IU^'59,  p.  BU. 


D  Foaatea  ToniAsa,  wna  Caboovs  akh  ih  Bau.&st,  ot 


f  Aln>dxlk«t«Ba*ge»<nNlbrtkiCIilM 

gfWd*  IhTH  BllUoDii  ud  ss  utinl>  Is  ■Up-bnildiiia 
WTiad  an  Ititn.  that  in  Iha  jeu  eDdlDcntb  /diw,  IBSC 
Ibsre  wan  liniKb«d  \m  Mb*,  mgwRng  Mt.WS  tonCi 
Thlls  In  1W)  th«  **n  bsllt  In  th«  Uelted  KiaHon 
IMS  vHsMs,  of  tba  Indu  of  SMflsr 
Hoillan  of  Iha  Iva  muntila  In  Uh 

taul*  or  t!        


IT  Pons  HI  Tm  rmTm  Knro- 


•UlliUiliUvuiiHdit 

AX  ibj  n,  leci. 


1841 a,M>,m6  t,«i,«>  e,!*!,*!* 

1M«. T,tM,tT»  S,Ma,3«S  «,8U,MS 

IM*. T,600,«5  S,84I,4U  l0^tU,in 

Nnvlsitloa  Uwi  npssliA  Jvlj,  ISW. 

U6i a,m,m  a,i»,ftii  i^woliw 

War  dHlarsd  AtnS,  1804 

M4 10,T4t,S4»  T,»M,M  1S,Me,l»t 

H?- lfl,»lB,«l  1,Mft,ns  lS,4M,4Ta 

3«W < l»,MB,m  S.'mB^ITB  lt^D4B 

tf.  AbtMct,  Na  IV.,  IBtUSBe,  p.  IT. 

Iiunam  «»  F(fl-tt  Fsar*. 
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[Chap.  XLIV. 


CHAPTEJl  XUV. 

FRJkMCB  ntOH  THE  THEATT  OT  FBBRUABT  IS,  1841,  .TO  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  lyVKB  OF  0BLEAV8 

IN  JULY,   IMS. 


ViCTOBious  over  all  his  internal  enemies  by 
.  the  suppression  of  erery  insurrection 

prosperouB  which  had  been  attempted  to  orertum 
condition  his  government,  and  extricated  by 
?'  faJt"*^  *^®  wisdom  of  M.  Guizot  and  the  re- 
"^  cent  pacification  of  the  East,  from  the 

external  dangers  which  had  latterly  been  so 
threatening,  Louis  Philippe  seemed  m  the  be- 
ginning of  1841  to  have  overcome  all  his  diffi- 
culties, and  to  be  firmly  seated  on  the  throne. 
The  bourgeoisie  which  had  placed  him  on  it 
had  maintained  him  there  through  every  peril, 
with  a  perseverance  which  nothing  had  been 
able  to  overcome.    The  populace  and  proUtaires, 
by  whose  physical  aid  the  victory  had  been  orig- 
inally gained,  had  seen,  indeed,  with  indigna- 
tion,^  its  fruits  snatched  from  their  grasp,  and 
the  advantages  and  honors  of  office  engrossed 
by  a  limited  dass  who  had  contrived  to  concen- 
trate in  themselves  the  whole  gains  and  powers 
of  government.    Unbounded  had  been  the  wrath 
and  jealousy  which  this  disappointment  had  oc- 
casioned, and  it  had  exhaled  in  repeated  insur- 
rections, each  more  formidable  than  that  which 
had  overturned  Charles  X.,  accompanied  by  ex- 
treme temporary  suffering,  and  violent  efi^usion 
of  blood.    But  all  these  efforts  had  been  defeat- 
ed :  the  cloister  of  iSt.  M^ri,  the  Rue  Transno- 
nain,  the  streets  of  Lyons,  had  successively  wit- 
tiessed  their  overthrow;  and  the  successful  term- 
ination of  the  recent  precis  monstre  had  extin- 
guished at  one  blow  many  of  the  most  determ- 
ined and  formidable  of  his  enemies ;  the  troops 
of  the  line  had  on  eveiy  occasion  stood  firm, 
and  seemed  desirous  of^expiating  their  treach- 
ery to  one  government  by  their  fidelity  to  anoth- 
er ;  the  National  Guards,  generally  speaking,  if 
not  active  supporters,  were  at  least  passive  ad- 
herents to  the  cause  of  order ;  the  press,  how 
hostile  soever,  was  for  the  time  well-nigh  worn 
out  by  repeated  prosecutions ;  and  a  bourgeois 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  elected  by  a  limited  class 
of  society,  by  large  majorities  supported  a  Gov- 
ernment which  showered  down  all  its  benefits 
upon  themselves.     Finally,  the  King,  blessed 
with  a  numerous  family,  saw  his  throne  sur- 
rounded by  some  who  might  be  expected  to  prove 
its  firmest  support  in  the  hour  of  trial,  and  had 
already  signalized  themselves  by  sea  and  land 
on  many  occasions ;  the  heir  to  the  throne,  him- 
self in  the  highest  degree  popular,  had  been  re- 
cently married,  and  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  gave 
hopes  tif  perpetuating  in  a  direct  line  the  de- 
scendants of  Henry  IV.  and  Louis  XIV.    With- 
out and  within,  every  thing  seemed  to  smile  on 
the  Throne  of  the  Barricades ;  and  not  only  had 
it  acquired,  consideration  in  Europe,  from  the 
success  with  which  it  had  repelled  so  many  as- 
saults, but  by  the  mere  lapse  of  time  the  revolu- 
tionary character  of  its  origin  was  coming  to  be 
Ibrgdtten,  and  it  was  beginning  to  acquire  the 


firmness  and  respect  which  always  attends  pow- 
er long  established  and  successfully  asserted  in 
the  hour  of  danger. 

The  material  prosperity  of  this  period,  and  of 
the  years  which  succeeded  it,  down  » 
to  nearly  the  hour  of  the  Revolution  Great  mate- 
of  1848,  fully  corresponded  to  these  rxaipi-osperi* 
favorable  appearances;  and  if  the  JJ^ ******* 
title  of  a  Government  to  loyal  obe-  ^ 
dience  is  to  be  measured  bv  the  amount  of  phys^ 
ical  well-being  which  it  diffuses  among  its  sub- 
jects, there  never  was  one  in  French  history 
more  deserving  of  support.  The  pacific  policy 
of  the  Sovereign,  coniially  supported  by  the 
Chamber,  whose  interest  was  identified  with  it, 
was  the  main  cause  of  this  auspicious  state  of 
things.  Assured  of  peace  without,  and  triumph- 
ant over  insurrection  within,  the  Government 
was  able  to  turn  its  attention  mainly  to  objects 
of  internal  improvement,  and  the  enterprise  and 
industry  of  individuals  was  presented  with  a  fa- 
vorable field  for  exertion  during  the  whole  re- 
mainder of  his  reign.  Immense  was  the  effect 
of  this  fortunate  combination  upon  the  popula- 
tion, wealth,  and  prosperity  of  the  country. 
France  shared  to  the  very  full  in  the  flood  of 
prosperity  which,  during  the  years  iinom  1843  to 
1847,  invigorated  England,  and  which  realized 
itself  in  the  immense  net-work  of  railways  which 
now  overspreads  the  British  Islands.  The  Gov- 
ernment took  the  lead,  as  will  immediately  ap- 
pear, in  these  beneficent  enterprises  on  the  odi- 
er  side  of  the  Channel,  and  either  was  the  sole 
promoter  of  many  of  the  railways,  or  the  chief 
shareholder  in  the  lateral  lines  which  were  to 
support  the  main  trunks.  The  sum  expended 
on  railways,  either  by  the  Government  or  pri- 
vate companies,  between  1841  and  1847,  amount- 
ed to  no  less  than  £86,000,000,  a  sum  equiva- 
lent to  at  least  a  third  more  in  Great  Britain. 
The  effect  of  this  great  expenditure,  and  of  the 
general  confidence  in  the  stability  of  government 
which  was  diffused,  was  immense.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  empire,  during  the  five  years  ft*om 
1841  to  1846,  was  found,  by  the  census  taken  at 
the  close  of  the  latter  year,  to  have  increased 
1,200,000 ;  it  had  advanced  from  32,994,000  to 
84, 194,000.  The  produce  of  the  national  indus- 
try and  means  of  enjovment,  as  measured  by  the 
amount  of  expoi^  and  imports,  was  swelled  dur- 
ing the  same  period  in  a  still  greater  proportion ; 
the  former,  between  1841  and  1847,  increased 
from  £40,000,000  to  £47,000,000,  the  latter 
from  £42,000,000  to  £51,000,000.  The  cities 
all  exhibited  unequivocal  marks  of  growing  pros- 
perity; the  capital  teemed  with  luxury  and 
magnificence,  and  the  general  well-being  react- 
ed upon  the  Grovemment  in  the  most  agreeable 
way,  in  the  shape  of  a  considerable  increase  of 
revenue,  without  any  addition  to  the  public  bur- 
dens.   In  a  word,  judging  from  external  ap- 
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pearances,  the  Throne  of  the  Barricades  was 
firmly  established,  not  only  in  the  general  con- 
sent of  the  most  influential  classes  of  the  com- 
manitj,  but  from  the  substantial  benefits  it  had 
conferred  upon  those  on  whose  industry  and  ex- 
ertions it  was  mainly  dependent.* 
This  fortunate  state  of  things  not  only  diffused 
3  general  ease  and  well-being  through  a 
UoiTml  large  portion  of  the  community,  but 
tbirst  for  it  rendered  government  incomparably 
gmiD.  easier  by  giving  a  tried  and  less  dan- 
gerous direction  to  the  general  objects  of  desire 
in  all  the  more  affluent  classes  of  the  community. 
Dazzled  by  the  general  appearances  of  prosperi- 
ty with  which  they  were  surrounded,  and  by 
the  rapid  rise  in  the  value  of  stock  of  nearly  ev- 
ery description  which  resulted  from  it,  nearly  all 
those  who  were  possessed  of  any  capital,  and 
not  a  few  who  were  without  it,  adventured  upon 
the  tempting  lottery  of  shares.  Such  was  the 
success  with  which  these  speculations  were  at 
first  attended,  that  great  fortunes  were  in  sct- 
eral  instances  realized  in  a  few  days ;  and  num- 
bers, without  trouble  or  apparent  risk,  acquired 
sn  independence  for  life  in  a  few  months.  As  in 
the  days  of  Law  and  the  Mississippi  scheme,  and 
more  recently  in  the  mania  of  1835  and  1836, 
an  insatiable  passion  for  speculation  seized  upon 
the  nation.  Cabinet  ministers  and  ladies  of  fash- 
ion, aged  generals  and  youthful  aspirants,  shop- 
keepers and  soldiers,  merchants  and  manufac- 
toren — ^the  high  and  the  low,  the  rich  and  the 
poor — all  rushed  forward  to  the  course,  and  for- 
got all  their  former  objects  of  ambition  in  the  in- 
tense thirst  for  present  gratification,  or  the  belief 
of  an  immediate  acquisition  of  fortune.  That  a 
whole  nation  could  not  in  this  manner  rnsh 
headlong,  and  almost  blindfolded,  into  one  ex- 
citing (£ase,  vnthout  the  most  imminent  haz- 
1  camd.  Hist,  '^^y  ^^  indeed  certain ;  but  these 
des  in«L  Kept,  risks  were  entirely  overlooked  in  the 
intensity  of  the  passions  awakened 
by  it;  and  every  one,  regardless 
of  the  future,  sought  only  to  con- 
vert the  present  into  a  source  of 
pleasure  or  profit  to  himself.' 
But  there  are  two  ways  of  viewing  every  ques> 
tion,  and  different  classes  of  the  State 
AoeiunQia.  ^  ^  affected  by  every  change,  wheth- 
tiDg  fMiiags  er  for  the  better  or  worse,  in  the  con- 
ofdiseontent  dition  of  society.  As  much  as  the 
^*dJi2?'  ^^  ^  railway  shares,  and  the  gen- 
eral  prosperity  of  trade  and  manu- 
factures, spread  weiJth  and  contentment  through 
a  large  portion  of  the  bourgeois  section  of  the 
peopk,  did  they  excite  feelings  of  discontent 
sod  envv  among  a  still  more  numerous  class  to 
whom  these  advantageb  were  unknown.  The 
immense  maas  of  the  working  classes  in  the 
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great  towns  were  imable  to  do  more  than  main- 
tain themselves  and  their  families,  legitimate  or 
illegitimate,  by  the  produce  of  their  labor.  The 
peasants  in  the  country,  still  more  numerous, 
were  posseased  of  such  small  properties,  and 
these  for  the  most  part  so  heavily  burdened  with 
debt,  that,  so  far  from  having  any  thing  to  spare 
for  speculation,  they  had  the  utmost  difficulty 
in  providing  subsistence  in  the  humblest  .way 
for  themselves.  Such  was  the  weight  of  the  in- 
terest at  mortgages  and  public  taxes  in  France, 
that  out  of  £63,000,000,  the  annual  free  prod- 
uce of  the  soil,  no  less  than  £45,000,000  was 
absorbed  by  them,  leaving  only  £18,000,000  to 
be  divided  among  all  the  owners.  In  such  a 
state  of  society  the  affluence  and  growing  rich- 
es of  the  bourgeois  class^  derived  chieflv  from 
the  expenditure  of  foreigners  or  speculations  in 
railway  shares,  were  a  grievance  the  more,  and 
tended  to  widen  the  breach  which  separated  the 
different  classes  from  each  other;  for  in  their 
much-envied  rulers — the  shop-keepers  and  rich- 
er proprietors — they  beheld  the  class  which  had 
reft  from  them  the  spoils  of  a  revolution,  and 
fearfully  augmented  the  public  burdens,  and 
which  was  now  reveling  in  affluence  and  the 
ei^oyments  of  luxury,  while  they  themselves 
were  pining  in  the  penury  of  humble  life.* 

Add  to  this,  that  flourishing  as  was  the  state 
of  the  Exchequer,  so  far  as  the  in-  ^ 

come  was  concerned,  it  was  by  no  Great  magnl- 
means  in  an  equally  satisfactory  tudeofthe 
state  when  the  balance  of  receipts  defidtaintha 
and  expenditure  was   taken    into  '^^^""^ 
consideration.     On  the  contrary,  the  floating 
debt  and  annual  deficit,  which  had  gone  on 
constantly  increasing  ever  since  1836,  and  which 
all  the  artifices  of  supplemental  credits  and  budg-  - 
ets  had  not  been  able  entirely  to  conceal,  h^ 
now  swelled  to  such  an  amount  that  they  had 
become  a  source  of  serious  embarrassment  to 
the  Government.     The  cost  of  the  military 
preparations  of  M.  Thiers,  in  contemplation  or 
the  war  in  1840,  and  on  the  fortifications  of 
Paris,  had  also  been  immense.     This  floating 

*  The  official  itatiitice  of  Fninoe  in  1841  exhibit  the 
following  eztmordinarj  state  of  the  landed  interest  of 
tbeooontry: 

Franc*.  £ 

Territorial  revenue  In  all. . .  1,660,570,000,  or  08,090,000 
Taxes  paid  bf  laud 688,094,684,  or  88,900,000 

466,904,788,  or  18,7x0,000 

Stat  de  ta  fYrmee,  toL  vii.  p.  01 ;  and  Rxqhault, 
Histoire  de  Htsit  Ana  de  LowU  Philippe^  vol.  if.  p.  876. 
The  separate  landed  properties  in  France  at  this  period 
were  10.860.000,  but  it  was  calculated  that  they  belonged 
to  only  6,000,000  separate  proprietors.  Supposing  this  to 
be  the  case,  and  allowing  8^  to  each  family,  we  have 
91,000,000  human  beings  among  whom  thts  £18,780,000 
was  divided,  or  leee  than  808.  a  head  to  each. 


*  FOFDULnoxr,  Ezfobts,  Ihpovtb,  Bsvnrtm,  akd  Shipmho  or  FaAiroa,  vbom  1841  vo  164T— ookyisted  at 
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1841. 
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1943. 
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1845. 
1846. 
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PopBlatiaD. 


88,904,600 


84,1^000 
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Ezporli. 


£40,486,001 
48^614,304 
87,610,086 
89,678,486 
46,871,626 
47,497,646 
47,813,276 
41,972,000 


Zmpciii. 


£48,091,440 
44,856,969 
46,661,888 
47,476,866 
47,717,685 
49,696w649 
60,960,680 
61,612,000 
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£40,164,861 
48,487,000 
48,407,881 
61,148,881 
62,687,928 
64,468,881 
43,794,881 
M,893,788 


Shlppfar— 
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666,876 

698,449 

669,604 

690,416 

751,702 

628,768 

952,428- 

968,696 


Total  Shipping- 

Prta«h  aad 

foftgn  Tom. 


1,481,862 
1,980,887 
8,096,131 
8,180,965 
8,178,147 
9,889,281 
8,696,021 
2,928,987 
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debt  in  1838  amounted  to  255,000,000  francs 
(£10,000,000),  and  more.  It  now  amounted, 
in  1841,  to  1,000,000,000  francs,  or  £40,000,000, 
of  which  no  less  than  175,000,000  francs,  or 
£7,000,000,  had  been  incurred  since  the  forma- 
tion of  the  administration  of  M.  Thiers,  on  1st 
March,  1840.  This  deficit  was  brought  to  a 
perfect  climax  by  a  loan  of  581,000,000  francs 
(£21,400,000),  contracted  in  1841,  to  be  ex- 
pended on  rcdiways  in  1841  and  1842.  In  a 
word,  the  finances  of  the  country  were  in  the 
most  alarming  situation ;  and  it  was  evident  to 
all  that  Goremment,  pressed  by  the  dread  of 
insurrection  among  the  working  classes,  was  re- 
1  Reffnault  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  hazards  to  keep  them 
L  126^128 ;  for  the  time  in  full  employment,  and 
Ann.  Hist,  for  this  purpose  to  encroach  to  any 
1841, 237,  extent,  by  anticipation,  on  the  credit 
or  resources  of  future  years.  ^ 
The  existence  an#  spread  of  those  feelings  of 
^  discontent  among  the  working  class- 
Ineraasing'  ^  ^as  t^^  x>aore  dangerous  that  they 
dlMontent  had  no  legitimate  mode  of  expressUm, 
Jj*^^j®*-  Grovemment  deemed  society  safe, 
tng  classes.    ^^^  ^j^^  danger  over,  because  the 

toice  of  treason  or  ultra-republicanism  was  not 
heard  in  the  Chamber,  and  insurrection  no  lon- 
ger stalked  abroad  in  the  metropolis.  So  far, 
however,  was  this  from  being  the  case,  that  the 
danger  was  only  the  greater  and  more  serious 
from  no  sound  expressive  of  it  being  heard  in 
the  Legislature,  and  no  visible  symptom  of  it  ap- 
pearing in  the  streets.  As  in  England,  during 
the  twelve  years  which  intervened  between  the 
contraction  of  the  currency  and  the  Reform  Bill, 
discontent  was  daily  increasing  among  the  peo- 
ple, because  the  expression  of  it  could  not  find 
rent  through  their  representatives.  The  cry  was 
not  against  the  Sovereign,  but  the  Chamber ;  it 
was  not  the  dethronement  of  the  monarch,  but 
the  Reform  of  the  Repreaentation^  which  was  de- 
manded ;  and  this,  of  course,  was  not  expected 
from  the  Legislature  itself,  till  absolutely  con- 
strained to  it  by  external  pressure.  Thus,  while 
the  schism  between  the  Grovemment  and  the 
people  was  daily  becoming  greater,  neither  the 
debates  in  the  Chamber  nor  the  disorders  in  the 
streets  gave  any  symptoms  of  its  approach ;  and 
the  future  of  France  at  this  period  is  to  be  look- 
ed for  neither  in  the  proceedings  of  Parliament 
sn  r  ^  '^^^  ^^  sentences  of  the  courts  of 
U.  ^^Ms!  JQ^'^^f  ^^^  ^^  ^^  speeches  at  the 
'  *  Reform  Banquets.' 
Nothing,  accordingly,  presents  so  remarkable 
f  a  contrast  as  the  debates  in   the 

Trifling  sub-  Chambers  and  the  ideas  fermenting 
t5**J"  I*"  ^^  *^^  great  mass  of  the  people,  be- 
Chambc^*  tween  1841  and  1847.  If  you  read 
and  serions  the  speeches  in  the  Chamber,  the  ob- 
objeots  of  jects  in  dispute  appear,  for  tiie  most 
Thiers.         ^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  vAngX  and  insig* 

nificant  description.  They  were  not  so  much 
about  things  as  words.  Verbal  amendments  to 
addresses  or  to  ministerial  bills,  which,  without 
involving  any  real  diilerence  of  opinion,  might 
afford  a  touch-stone  to  the  parties  measuring 
their  strength  in  the  struggle  for  possession  of 
the  ministerial  port-folios,  were  the  great  objects 
of  contention.  Upon  them  the  rival  orators, 
candidates  for  power,  exhausted  all  their  elo- 
quence ;  and  frequently,  in  support  of  their  re- 
spective sides,  they  appealed  to  abstract  princi- 


ples, and  gare  expression  to  warm  and  eloquent 
dechunation.  But  excepting  on  the  few  occa^ 
sions  when  important  questions  €f  foreign  poli- 
cy were  brought  forward  for  discussion,  the  vote 
was  almost  always  taken  on  a  verbal  amend- 
ment, involving  no  material  political  principle. 
Oi  all  questions  of  social  or  internal  interest 
the  Chamber  appeared  to  be  substantially  unan- 
imous. Protection  to  native  industry,  diminu- 
tion of  public  expenditure,  enlai^ged  provision 
for  popular  education,  resistance  to  any  farther 
extension  of  the  sufiVage,  or  increase  of  eccle- 
siastical infinence,  were  inscribed  alike  on  the 
banners  of  the  Liberal  and  the  Conservative 
parties.  The  only  real  question  between  them 
was,  whether  M.  Guizot  or  M.  Thiers  was  to 
have  the  disposal  of  the  180,000  offices  in  the 
gift  of  the  Executive,  and  on  which  side  were 
the  166  placemen  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
to  sit.  And  this  was  to  be  determined,  not  by 
divisions  on  any  great  social  or  political  ques- 
tions, but  by  such  a  skillful  framing  of  the  royal 
speech,  or  the  amendment,  as  might  succeed  in 
detaching  ten  votes  from  the  Right  or  the  Left 
centre,  either  of  which  was  sufficient  to  de- 
termine the  fate  of  an  administra-  i  pe  Carn^ 
tion,  and  with  it  the  disposal  of  all  u.  280,  821, 
offices  and  emoluments.^  ^^ 

While  these  were  the  objects  of  parliamentary 
division,  and  the  prizes  of  parliament-  & 
ary  contest,  very  different  subjects  Objects  of 
of  thought  were  beginning  to  agi-  g^^^  ^^ 
tate  the  public  mind  in  the  immense  intetlst  at 
mass  of  the  working  classes.  De-  thesams 
spairing  of  making  their  voice  heard  ^^^ 
in  a  bourgeois-elected  Legislature,  the  workmen 
took  their  case  into  their  own  hands,  and  en- 
couraged each  other  in  those  socialist  and  com- 
munist doctrines  which  are  always  agreeable  to 
the  sons  of  labor,  and  which  they  hoped,  on  the 
first  favorid)le  opportunity,  to  assert  by  force  of 
arms  in  the  streets.  Experience  had  taught 
them  where  their  real  enemy  was  to  be  fonnd ; 
it  was  no  longer  on  the  throne,  but  in  the  Leg- 
islature. A  Chamber  of  Deputies  elected  by 
150,000  of  the  richest  proprietors  In  France  was 
actuated  only  by  one  interest,  and  could  be  ex- 
pected to  support  only  one  set  of  measures. 
Most  of  all,  being  almost  entirely  the  represent- 
ative of  manufacturing  and  commercial  weahfa, 
it  was  seen  on  all  occasions  to  show  a  determ- 
ined front  against  any  measures  calculated,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  to  diminish  the  diare  in  the 
profits  of  labor  enjoyed  by  the  masters,  and  ang- 
ment  that  falling  to  the  workmen.  Thus  the 
composition  and  character  of  the  Legislature  in- 
sured alike,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  spread  of 
socialist  principles  among  the  working  classes, 
and  of  devotion  to  the  interests  of  capital  in  the 
Legislature ;  and  a  revolution,  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  Jjbert^  EgeMt/^y  et  Fraiiermtii  was,  soon- 
er or  later,  rendered  inevitable  from  the  mo- 
ment when  the  bourgeois  class  became  intrench- 
ed in  the  Legislature  by  the  oonyulsion  which 
overthrew  the  legitimist  monarehy. 

This  deplorable  divergence  of  the  objects  of 
parliamentary  contention  from  those  ^ 
of  public  and  general  interest  was  caoseto 
mainly  owing  to  this,  that  the  differ-  which  thu 
ent  classes  of  society  were  not  repre-  ^J^^e^Ke™* 
sented  in  the  Legislature.  As,  with  a  ^■■'*'^*°«- 
few  trifling  exceptions,  the  immense  majoritj 
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of  tlie  Toten  was  composed  of  those  who  paid 
direct  taxes  of  two  hundred  francs  and  upward 
jesrly,  tkat  class  ohm  was  reprtseattd.  It  was 
s  most  important  portion  of  society,  bat  it  was 
not  the  wlu>le,  and  it  was  the  less  entitled  to  the 
entire  direction  of  the  State,  that  its  interests 
were  in  mxaj  respects  at  rariance  with  those  of 
the  other  dssses.  The  aristocracy  and  greater 
l^oprieton  were  almost  entirely  unrepresented; 
not  a  dozen  members  out  of  460  belonged  to 
that  class.  The  aristocracy,  profoundly  alien- 
ated by  the  BcTolation  of  1880,  and  nsurpation 
of  Lonb  Philippe,  most  unwisely  retired  idto- 
getber  from  the  arena  of  parliamentary  conflict, 
and  awaited,  in  the  soUtmle  of  the  few  chateaus 
which  still  remained  to  them,  or  in  the  haughty 
and  exdusive  circles  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Ger- 
main, the  return  they  expected,  by  the  general 
ooncorrence  o£  the  nation,  to  legitimate  gOTem- 
ment.  The  clergy  were  alike  unrepresented ;  a 
few  adherents  of  the  Church  were  grouped  round 
the  standard  of  M.  db  Montaiambbbt,  who  al- 
ready had  giren  token  of  those  talents  which 
bare  since  rendered  him  so  eminent ;  but  their 
number  was  too  small  to  giro  them  any  reid 
weight  in  the  Assembly.  The  ecclesiastics,  as 
a  body,  aware  of  the  unpopularity  of  the  Jesuits, 
which  had  early  been  evinced  both  under  the 
Restoration  and  the  present  r^me,  kept  aloo( 
and,  without  seeking  to  withstand  the  GoTem- 
ment,  simply  await^  like  the  nobles,  the  ar- 
riral  of  better  times,  when  the  Church  might 
sgain  cause  its  Toice  to  be  heard.  Above  all, 
t£s  working  classes  were  utterly  and  entirely 
unrepresented,  and  this  was  the  more  unfortu- 
nate that  their  interests  were  often  directly  at 
rariance  with  those  of  their  masters,  in  whom 
the  last  Revolution  had  vested  the  supr|me  di- 
rection of  affairs.  All  this  was  the  direct  con- 
sequence of  that  Revolution  having  been  effect- 
ed by  the  hontrgtcisief  and,  of  course,  worked  out 
exdusively  to  their  profit,  and  of  the  national 
repneenttttion  having  been  fixed  in  1814  on  that 
principle  of  uniform  representatbn  which,  ap- 
parently the  most  just,  is  in  reality  the  most  un- 
just of  foundations,  and  inevitably  ends  in  vest- 
ing the  entire  government  of  the  State  in  a  sin- 
gle class  of  society,  and  that  the  lowest  portion 
of  the  enfranchised  class. 
Tlie  Chamber  of  Peers,  as  then  constituted, 
/afforded  no  counterpoise  whatever  to 
The  Ch*m.  ^®  ^^^  preponderance  of  the  bonr- 
berofPtoen  geob  class  in  the  Legislature.  De- 
ftftndfid  no  pnved  for  the  most  part,  by  the  oon- 
tfa2?e^  fiscaUons  of  the  Revolution,  of  their 
hereditary  estates,  it  was  impossible 
that  they  could,  under  the  most  favorable  dr- 
cnmstances,  have  possessed  any  tiling  like  the 
influence  or  consideration  which  the  English 
House  of  Peers  possessed,  in  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  hwded  property  in  the  kingdom  was 
ttill  vested.  But  the  sway  which  they  had  pes* 
sessed,  in  a  certain  degree,  firom  the  weight  of 
historic  namea,  had  been  seriously  weakened  by 
the  fatal  measure,  the  great  triumph  of  the  Rev- 
elation of  the  Barricades,  which  deprived  them 
of  their  hereditary  seats  in  the  Legislature.  The 
moment  ibh  was  done  they  became  a  mere  set 
of  titled  favorites  of  court,  or  partisans  of  nrin- 
trtezs ;  and  any  little  respect  which  might  have 
ttill  <dong  to  them  was  entirely  destroyed  by 
tfae  laige  creations  of  peers  which  signalized  the 


advent  to  power  of  eveiy  soceeasive  administra- 
tion. From  that  time  the  Upper  Chamber  was 
to  all  practical  purposes,  and  as  an  independent 
branch  of  the  Legislature,  powerless,  and  the 
entire  direction  of  Government  was  vested  in 
the  bourgeois-elected  Chamber  of  Deputies.  It 
would  have  been  incomparably  better,  when 
their  hereditary  character  came  to  an  end,  to 
have  transformed  them,  as  in  America,  into  an 
elective  Upper  House,  chosen  by  a  different  and 
more  elevated  class  of  voters  than  the  Lower. 
Representing  the  dignitaries  of  the  Galilean 
Church,  and  the  i^yslist  proprietors  in  La  Ven- 
dee, Brittany,  and  the  south,  they  might  still 
have  enjoyed  some  consideration,  and  in  some 
cases  even  acted  as  a  check  upon  the  other 
brandies  of  the  Government.  Chosen  by  the 
Sovereign,  and  Augmented  by  large  additions  of 
party  men  as  the  rival  administrations  came  to 
power,  they  possessed  no  w#ight  whatever  in  the 
community,  and  served  no  other  purpose  but 
that  of  the  Roman  Senate  in  the  days  of  Byzan- 
tine serrimde,  to  register  the  oboouous  decrees 
of  the  Sovereign. 

Founded  on  such  an  exclusive  basis,  the  rep- 
resentative system,  so  far  from  being  a  ]| 
blessing,  must  prove  a  positive  curse ;  Extnms 
instead  of  lessening,  it  materially  ag-  dancer  of 
gravates  the  dangers  which  thi^aten  ^*i^'i^ 
socie^.  It  induces  a  false  feeling  of  ®^"*"*8* 
security  on  the  part  of  Government  when  it  is 
slumbering  on  the  surface  of  a  volcano ;  it  speaks 
peace  to  the  rulers  of  men  when  there  is  no 
peace.  Representatives  of  all  classes  are  not 
onlv  the  constitutional  organs  by  which  they 
make  their  wants  known,  and  their  deman<u 
attended  to  by  the  Government,  but  they  are  lAs 
sc^ty-valves  whkk  1st  off  their  Hi  humors.  Re- 
posing in  fancied  security  on  the  idea  of  a  m- 
/lioNar  representation,  M.  Guizot  forgot  it  was 
only  the  representation  of  a  single  class  in  the 
State,  and  that  the  discontents  of  the  other  class- 
es Were  just  in  proportion  to  the  imanimity  of 
opinion  on  all  important  questions  which  it  ex- 
hibited. The  dreams  of  the  Socialists  were  un- 
heard in  the  Chamber ;  the  mighty  voice  of  the 
Galilean  Church  no  longer  resounded  in  the 
State;  but  these  interests,  though  silent,  were 
not  extinct,  and  the  working  classes  embraced 
them  the  more  roadily,  and  clung  to  them  with 
the  more  fervent  devotion,  that  they  formed  their 
last  refuge  against  the  tyranny  with  which  th^ 
were  threatened  by  the  Government  and  the 
bourgeois  class  upon  which  it  rested  in  the  Legis- 
lature. 

Another  error  had  been  committed  by  this 
bourgeois  Legislature  in  the  direction        .^ 
they  had  given  to  the  influence  to  oreatmis- 
which  they  had  snl^jected  the  nation-  take  oov 
al  system  of  education.    It  is  a  mis-  ™^**®*J?  , 
take  to  suppose  that  the  Chambers  ^^^^^ 
during  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe 
did  nothing  for  general  education.    On  the  con- 
trary, they  had  done  a  great  deal,  and  estab- 
lished a  system  which,  when  it  comes  into  full 
operation,  will  go  far  to  take  away  the  reproach 
of  ignorance  which  has  so  long  attached  to  a 
large  part  especially  of  the  mrid  population  in 
France.    By  means  of  public  taxes  they  had 
assigned  veiy  considerable  revenues  to  the  pur- 
poses of  education,  and  constructed  for  its  culti- 
vation a  very  extensive  system.    By  the  law  d 
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28th  Jane,  1838,  three  centimes  on  each  franc 
of  valued  rent  were  levied  in  each  commune, 
and  a  centime  and  a  half  in  each  department, 
besides  large  grants  in  addition  from  the  public 
treasury ;  and  these  sums  were  devoted  special- 
ly to  the  support  of  education.  With  the  ample 
fnnds  thus  provided  they  constructed  85,000 
primary  schools,  endowed  an  equal  number  of 
1  pe  Carn6  schoolmasters,  and  established  76 
il.  190:  *  normal  schools,  to  instruct  them  in 
Yiiiemain,  their  important  duties.  So  far  they 
noTuctfin  ^id  well,  and  made  a  mighty  step  in 
Frimaire,  the  progress  of  civilization,  which  en- 
Nov.  1, 1841;  titles  them  to  the  lasting  thanks  of 
Moulteur.  ^jj  j^^  friends  of  mankind. » ♦ 
Had  this  great  establishment  been  connected 
^g  with  any  system  of  religious  belief, 

ItalrreHgiona  It  would  have  satisfied  the  wants 
character  led  of  the  human  mind,  and  proved  a 
Htonminto  lasting  •blessing  to  society.  But, 
*  wm.  unfortunately,  the  prevailing  object 
of  terror,  especially  with  the  bourgeois  class  at 
the  time  when  that  system  was  established,  and, 
indeed,  during  the  whole  reign  of  Louis  Phi- 
lippe, neutralized  all  these  blessings,  and  caused 
them,  in  the  first  instance  at  least,  to  turn  into 
corses.  The  Jesuits  had  been  the  general  ob- 
jects of  apprehension  during  the  reign  of  Charles 
X. ;  and  the  friends  of  freedom  were  in  an  es- 
pecial manner  jealous  of  the  undisguised  efforts 
they  were  making  to  get  entire  possession  of  the 
education  of  the  rising  generation.  This  dread 
was  the  more  general  and  intense  among  the 
bourgeois  class,  that  education  thus  directed 
would  tend  obviously  to  increase  the  influence 
of  the  priests  instead  of  augmenting  their  own, 
by  giving  them  powerful  supporters  in  the  hum- 
bler ranks  of  society.  Influenced  by  this  feel- 
ing, the  Legislature  carefully  separated  educa- 
tion from  religion ;  and  the  schools  of  the  '*  Uni- 
versity," supported  by  public  assessment  and  the 
State,  were  entirely  subjected  to  lay  direction, 
and  admitted  no  intermixture  even  of  ecclesias- 
tical influence.  By  so  doing  they  averted  with- 
out doubt  one  danger,  but  they  increased  anoth- 
er still  more  serious  and  threatening.  In  their 
terror  at  falling  under  the  government  of  the 
Jesuit  with  his  cowl,  they  forgot  the  Socialist 
with  his  blouse.  Mankind  can  never- for  any 
length  of  time  dispense  with  religions  influence, 
which  is  the  chief  engine  by  which  the  great 
majority  must  always  be  governed;  and  the 
only  efl^t  of  separating  primary  education  from 
the  Church  was  to  cause  the  working  classes, 
especially  in  towns,  to  tnake  a  religion  ofSodalism, 
and  embrace  its  doctrines,  not  only 

IL  189  199!  ^^***  ***®  ^^  ^^  *  political  party,  but 
with  the  fervor  of  devout  enthusiasm.* 
The  Government,  however,  remained  utterly 
blind  as  to  the  extent  to  which  these  feelings 
and  principles  prevailed.  M.  Guizot,  fixing  his 
eye  on  the  Council  of  State  and  the  Cham- 
WTSy  where  such  doctrines  were  discarded  as 
soon  as  introduced,  persisted  in  maintaining  that 

*  The  law  of  28th  June,  1868,  required  the  eominnnefl 
only  to  settle  on  the  schoolniaitera  the  minimum  of  200 
Ananca  (X8)  a  year,  to  which  the  departmental  contribu< 
tiona  were  added;  but  the  whole  did  not  exceed  400 
franca,  or  £16  yearly.  The  teaflben  In  all  were  40,624, 
of  whom  24,266  were  married ;  and  the  members  of  the 
different  religioua  congregations  were  2186  of  this  num- 
ber.—itepport  nir  Vlmtmettoh  PuMiqw,  let  Nov.,  1841, 
par  M.  ViumAiH.— aron<tci«r,  Ist  Nov.,  1841. 


no  change  was  called  for ;  that  Reform  was  a 
mere  party  toy  got  up  for  factious  ^^ 
purposes,  to  embarrass  or  displace  Bilndnessof 
the  Government ;  and  that  the  lib-  the  Oovera- 
erties  of  the  nation  being  now  fully  ^^^^ 
secured,  unbending  resistance  was  estotheSo-' 
all  that  was  required  to  baffle  the  daiistdan. 
efforts  of  the  extreme  Liberals  and  s®*^ 
Revolutionists.  So  far  did  this  allusion  go  that 
it  was  shared  even  by  the  Conservative  and  Roy- 
alist leaders,  who,  finding  their  most  powerful 
and  successful  enemy  in  the  bourgeois  class,  open- 
Iv  countenanced  the  most  wild  and  extravagant 
aoctrines  of  the  Socialist  school.  By  so  doing 
they  flattered  themselves  they  would  succeed 
in  conciliating  the  working  masses,  and  secure 
their  support  in  any  contest  which  might  ensue 
with  the  middle  class,  at  present  in  possession 
of  power.  The  thing  was  done,  and  the  Revo- 
lution of  1848  proclaimed  its  results;  a  warning 
to  those  who  think  that  the  working  daases  are 
the  natural  allies  of  the  higher,  and  that  a  Tory 


society 

Thus  blind  to  the  dangers  with  which  they 
were  threatened,  the  Government  15. 
of  Louis  Philippe  persisted  in  their  Corruption 
system  of  governing  France  by  SiJj*°JJ^ 
means  of  the  Chamber  and  the  army,  g^^at  engine 
and  by  a  profuse  distribution  of  the  ofGovem- 
immense  patronage  at  the  disposal  °*«°^ 
of  the  Executive.  M.  Guizot  put  in  practice  his 
favorite  maxim,  that  *'  real  progress,  in  a  certain 
stage,  consists  in  resistance  to  further  change." 
The  bourgeois  class,  whose  ideas  he  represented, 
cordially  supported  these  views ;  having  gained 
the  command  of  the  State,  they  were  in  no  hur- 
ry to  share  their  dominion  with  others.  The 
prevailing  egotism  and  thirst  for  gain,  which 
invaded  all  classes,  with  the  railway  mania  of 
1844  and  1845,  favored  to  a  wish  the  Gorem- 
ment  system  of  ruling  by  influence.  In  Fhince, 
as  in  England,  at  this  period,  the  thirst  for  gold, 
roused  to  a  perfect  frenzy  by  the  rise  in  railway 
shares  and  the  rapid  fortunes  made  by  fortunate 
speculators  on  the  bourse^  had  become  so  gen- 
eral and  violent  as  to  have  absorbed  the  entire 
national  mind,  and  superseded  almost  every 
other  object  of  desire  in  a  large  portion  of  the 
people.  Government,  charmed  at  any  change 
which  took  the  pressure  even  for  a  time  off 
themselves,  gave  every  possible  enoonragement 
to  the  prevailing  mania ;  and  a  large  portion,  as 
already  shown,  of  the  public  debt  (je27,0OO,0OO) 
had  been  contracted  to  set  on  foot  the  all-ab- 
sorbing speculations.  When  the  minds  of  men 
were  in  this  state,  and  every  other  passion  was 
absorbed  by  one,  and  that  of  a  selfish  charac- 
ter, it  became  comparatively  an  easy  task,  for 
the  time,  for  a  Grovemment  possessed  of  im- 
mense patronage  to  rule  the  State.  But  ex- 
actly in  the  same  proportion  was  the  danger  of 
violent  discontent  breaking  out,  if  the  prevail- 
ing passion  came  to  be  thwarted,  and  the  nu- 
merous speculations  by  which  eveiy  one  hoped 
to  make  a  fortune  proved  to  be  the  certain 
means  by  which  the  greater  part  of  them  were 
to  lose  one. 

Taught  by  bitter  experience,  the  ruling  Lib- 
erals of  France,  during  the  last  seven  years  of 
Louis  Philippe's  reign,  entirely  c&anged  their 
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method  of  attack  upon  the  Goremment.    Thej 
18.  no  longer  thought  of  openlj  assailing 

The  Liber.  «  power  possessed  of  a  dedsiye  ma- 
Sbefr'^r^  J®"^  "*  *^®  Chambers,  supported 
to  discredit  ^J  A  numerous  and  faithful  army, 
the  GoTsm-  and  resting  on  a  girdle  of  strong 
neat.  foftg  encircUng  the  metropolis.    I)e- 

gpairing  of  success  in  an  ooen  assault  on  a  mon- 
archy tlina  intren6hed,  and  taught  by  the  repeat- 
ed failuries  they  had  already  experienced,  as 
well  in  the  streets  as  in  the  courts  of  law  and 
the  Chambers,  they  bent  all  their  efforts  to  one 
object,  and  that  was  to  dugbsdit  rr  or  obnss- 
▲L  opunoH.  The  tactics  purraed  were,  to  rep- 
resent the  Goremment  on  all  occasions — ^in  the 
press,  at  public  banquets,  in  the  daily  journals 
— as  utterly  and  irretrieyshly  corrupt,  and  the 
State  as  ruled  by  a  combination  of  greedy  elect- 
ors, shameless  representatires,  and  barefaced 
ministers,  who  for  their  own  selfish  purposes 
maintained  |)eace  at  any  hazard,  and  ignomin- 
iously  surrendered  themaelres  to  the  dictation  of 
England,  the  ancient  rival  and  eternal  enemy 
of  France.  It  most  be  confessed  that  several 
rerelatioBs  which  the  proceedings  in  the  courts 
of  law  made  at  this  period,  as  well  as  some  dip- 
lomatic transactions,  gave  too  much  counte- 
nance to  these  reproaches,  and  sufficiently  de- 
monstrated tiiat,  whateyer  benefits  France  may 
have  gained  by  its  rerolutionary  goyemments 
during  fifty  years,  purity  in  the  administration 
of  public  «SaiT8  could  not  be  reckoned  among 
the  number.  On  the  contrary,  it  may  safely  be 
affirmed  that,  characterized  as  it  was  by  great 
material  prosperity,  there  is  no  period  in  French 
history  when  the  administration  of  affairs  was 
so  generally  based  on  corruption,  and  selfishness 
so  much  peryaded  every  department  of  the 
State,  as  that  which  elapsed  from  the  accession 
of  M.  Goizot  to  power  to  the  fall  of  Louis  Phi- 
lippe. It  may  be  conceived  what  a  handle  this 
discreditable  state  of  affairs  afforded  to  the  dec- 
lamation of  a  numerous  party  embracing  the 
greater  part  of  the  talent  hi  the  State,  at  pres- 
ent excluded  from  all  this  lucrative  patronage, 
and  which  was  desirous  of  overthrowing  the 
present  dispensers  of  it,  in  the  hone  that  on  the 
next  change  its  distribution  woula  fall  into  their 
own  handa. 
An  eloquent  liberal  writer,  himself  in  the  out- 
yj  set  a  great  supporter  of  the  Revoln- 

Louis  nmtfs  tion  of  1880,  has  left  the  following 
pxeture  of  picture  of  the  state  of  societ[^engen- 
gjJ»«J*  dered  by  its  success:  "Whatever 
^"^  '  may  have  been  the  baseness  of  Rome 
mder  the  Csesars,  it  was  equaled  by  the  cor- 
ruption in  France  in  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe. 
Nothing  like  it  had  ever  been  witnessed  in  his- 
tory. The  thirst  for  gold  having  gained  posses- 
sion of  minds  agitated  by  impure  desires,  socie- 
ty terminated  by  sinking  into  a  brutal  material- 
ism. Talent,  energy,  doquenoe^  genius,  virtue 
itseU^  wete  devotedTto  no  other  end  but  the 
smasHtng  of  a  fortune.  Renown  acquired  by 
money  was  turned  only  to  increasing  it.  Liter- 
ary or  scientific,  military  or  civil,  every  thing 
was  venal ;  glory  itself  had  its  price.  Oh,  the 
degradation,  never  to  be  forgotten,  of  that  noble 
Fmnce,  which  had  furnished  to  ancient  times 
their  most  illustrious  chevaliers,  and  to  modem 
their  brightest  genius,  their  most  heroic  mar- 
tyrs !     Ever/  tldng  waa  brought  to  the  market ; 


suffrages  counted  by  crowns.  They  made,  as  in  < 
a  new  species  of  bazar,  a  scaffolding  of  venal 
consciences  where  honor  was  bought  and  law 
sold.  This  fearful  degradation  of  France  was 
not  the  work  of  a  day.  Since  1830  the  formula 
of  selfishness,  'every  one  by  himself  and  for 
himself,*  had  been  adopted  by  the  Sovereign  as 
the  maxim  of  states,  and  that  maxim,  alike 
hideous  and  fatal,  had  become  the  ruling  prin- 
ciple of  government.  It  was  the  device  of 
Louis  PhUippe,  a  prince  gifted  with  moderation, 
knowledge,  tolerance,  humanity,  but  skeptical, 
destitute  either  of  nobility  of  heart  or  elevation 
of  mind,  the  most  experienced  corrupter  of  the 
human  race  that  ever  appeared  on  earth.  It 
resulted  from  his  government,  that  during  eigh- 
teen years  the  poison  was  let  in  slowly,  drop  by 
drop,  from  high  places,  in  an  unobserved  but 
continual  flow.  In  the  latter  years  of  the  reign 
of  Louis  Philippe  every  one  surrendered  himself 
with  his  eyes  shut  to  the  torrent  of  corruption. 
If  a  revolution  was  vaguely  apprehended  by  a 
few,  it  was  only  when  Ix>uis  Philippe  was  dead, 
and  every  one  replied  by  a  shrug  of  the  shoul- 
ders to  those  who  said,  '  this  silence  is  fatal,  this 
repose  is  ominous,  death  is  germinating  beneath 
dishonor.""  Unquestionableevidence  ,  ^  Binnc, 
proves  that  the  picture  thus  drawn  by  Revoiation 
Louis  Blanc  was  too  well  founded.  dei848,  s, 
But  it  is  equally  true,  what  he  has  not  ^>  ^ 
said,  that  corruption  was  thus  universal,  because 
preceding  revolutions  had  both  extinguished  all 
elevated  feelings  in  the  majority  of  tiie  nation, 
and  left  the  Crovemment  no  other  mode  of  ruling 
it  but  by  a  constant  appeal  to  selfish  desires. 

The  second  engine  for  effecting  the  overthrow 
of  the  Government,  which  was  worked 
during  the  concluding  years  of  the  gpread  of 
reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  was  by  the  Bociaiisfe 
incessant  spread  of  Socialist  prindples  principles, 
among  the  working   classes.      Two  JJil^* 
causes  contributed  to  the  immense  suc- 
cess with  which  this  attempt  was  attended.    The 
first  was,  the  profound  feeling  of  discontent 
which  had  arisen  from  the  failure  of  all  previ- 
ous convulsions  to  effect  any  i€al  amelioration 
in  the  condition  of  that  portion  of  society.    This 
the  Socialist  demagogies  universally  ascribed  to 
their  having  not  gone  far  enough ;  stopped  short 
at  the  precise  point  where  real  improvement  in 
their  condition  would  have  been  effected.    The 
capitalist  was  their  real  enemy,  even  more  to 
than  the  bond-holder  and  tax-gatherers  were  of 
the  class  of  proprietcnrs.    No  social  amelioration 
could  be  expected  till  this  monster  that  preyed 
on  their  vitals,  and  reft  from  them  more  than 
half  the  fruits  of  thenr  tcnl,  was  abolished,  and,  by 
the  generid  introduction  of  the  principle  of  as«o- 
cttrftbn,  the  entire  profits  of  labor  were  divided 
among  those  actually  engaged  in  it 

The  next  cause  which  contributed  to  the  im- 
mense spread  of  Socialist  principles        ^ 
at  this  period  was,  the  real  and  most  ^niich  was 
serious  grievance  immediately  affiect-  aided  by  the 
ing  the  wages  of  labor,  arising  from  mt  of  aa 
the  inadequacy  of  the  currency.    This  Jj^^y, 
evil,  which  has  been  the  subject  of 
such  ample  commentary  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ters in  its  application  to  Great  Britain,  was  still 
more  sorely  felt  in  France,  from  the  want  of 
any  bank-notes  in  that  country  below  200  francs 
(£8),  and  the  consequent  entire  dependence  of 
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•  the  population,  so  far  as  the  wages  of  labor  were 
ooncemed,  on  a  metallic  currency,  seriously  di> 
minished  by  the  injury  done  by  the  South  Ameri- 
can Revolution  to  the  mines  of  the  precious 
metals  in  those  regions.  It  was  an  evil,  too, 
which  was  attended  by  this  peculiar  and  aggra- 
vating drcomstance,  that  it  was  increased  by 
the  growth  of  transactions,  and  the  augmented 
numbers  and  industry  of  the  people.  The  con- 
sequence of  this  was,  that  while  more  money 
was  every  day  required  to  meet  the  necessities 
of  the  nation,  no  more  could  be  obtained,  and 
consequently  what  was  in  circulation  rose  in 
value,  and  every  thing  else,  and  with  it  the 
wages  of  labor  proportionally  fell.  The  work- 
ing classes  felt  this,  and  felt  it  sorely ;  but  they 
did  not  know  to  what  it  was  owing,  and  ascribed 
it  all,  at  the  suggestion  of  their  demagogues,  to 
the  middle  classes  who  had  usurped  the  govern- 
ment, and,  bv  the  odious  principle  of  competi- 
tion, were  daily  wrenching  more  from  the  wages 
of  labor,  and  adding  to  die  profits  of  stock,  to 
their  own  great  benefit  and  the  general  ruin. 
The  influence  and  predominance  of  these 
^  causes  appeared  in  the  clearest  man- 
Which  lod  °®^  ^"  France,  during  the  sununer  of 
to  a  general  1840,  when  M.  Thiers  was  in  power, 
demand  for  being  the  precise  period  when,  from 
My  roSmi"  ^^  ®"™®  circumstances,  distress  and 
discontent  were  most  rife  in  the  Brit- 
ish Islands,  and  the  Whig  AGnistry  was  about 
to  fall  a  sacrifice  to  their  intensity.  Combina- 
tions to  effect  a  rise  of  wages  were  then  almost 
universal  in  all  the  trades  of  the  metropolis  and 
other  great  towns,  and,  as  usual  in  such  cases, 
came  at  length  te  be  attended  with  serious  in- 
timidation and  violence.  The  democratic  lead- 
ers skillfully  took  advantage  of  diis  state  of 
things  to  urge  upon  the  excited  and  suffering 
working  classes  the  belief  that  there  was  but  one 
remedy  for  their  manifold  evils,  and  that  was 
parliamentary  reform.  Once  admitted  into  the 
Legislature,  they  assured  them  they  would  have 
the  remedy  for  the  evils  under  which  tl^y  suf- 
fered in  their  own  hands.  The  combination  of 
masters,  by  whom  they  were  oppressed,  would 
then  yield  to  the  aroused  might  of  millions. 
Till  that  was  effected,  all  attempts  to  ameliorate 
their  condition  by  a  bourgeois-elected  representa- 
tion, which  was  enriched  by  their  labor,  and  in- 
terested in  beating  down  its  remuneration,  would 
prove  nugatory.  So  sednlouslv  was  this  doc- 
trine inculcated,  so  exactly  did  it  fall  in  with 
the  prevailing  idea  of  the  age,  that  it  obtained 
nniversai  credit  with  the  working  classes ;  and 
1  NaUonai,  ^^®  National  newspaper  gave  expres- 
May  7,  sion  to  the  general  feeling  when  it  oon- 
1840;  Seg-  tained  these  words,  on  the  7Ui  May, 

dSniu.  ^^^'  "-^*  *^^«  moment  reform  ap- 
Ans,  1840-  pears  to  all  the  world,  and  even  to  the 
*48, 1, 166,  Chamber  itself,  the  inevitable  result 
^^-  of  the  disordered  state  of  sodetjr."* 

It  is  justly  observed  by  M.  de  Camd,  m  his 
91.  v®^  ^1®  *^^  interesting  history  of 
Strong  feel-  representative  institutions  in  France, 
in^  eudto  ^^^  although  the  French  people  are, 
thosobaerr-  ^^  every  Other,  more  in  reality  af- 
lenoeof  fiscted  by  domestic  alterations  than 
France  to  foreign  events,  yet  it  is  much  more 
iSQgiand.  ^^  ^  ejote  them  by  the  latter  than 
the  former,  so  that  more  changes  in  French  his- 
tory are  to  be  ascribed  to  this  influence  than  to 


internal  suflSBring.  The  ease  is  just  the  reverse 
in  England :  foreign  events  are  there  chiefly  in- 
teresting as  they  affect  domestic  well-being  and 
comfort  The  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  op- 
posite character  of  the  two  people.  F^ntial- 
ly  military  and  aggressive  in  their  nature,  the 
French  axe  actuated  by  no  passion  ao  strongly  as 
the  love  of  ^ory.  The  desire  for  equality  itself 
is  but  an  emanation  from  it.  Men  sought  to  be 
equal  that  they  might  start  abreast  in  the  race 
for  distinction,  l^e  most  popular  monarchs 
who  have  ever  sat  upon  their  throne — Clovis, 
Philip  Augustus,  Hemy  IV.,  Louis  XIY.,  Na- 
poleon—were those  who  ministered  most  strong- 
ly to,  and  gratified  most  completely,  Uiis  pre- 
'Wiling  desire.  The  English  are  notinsenable 
to  militaiy  gloir,  and  at  times  feel  it  as  strong- 
ly as  their  neighbors ;  but  it  is  not  their  prevaU- 
ing  passion.  With  them  it  is  the  exception,  not 
the  rule.  With  the  French  it  is  the  rule,  not 
the  exception.  It  may  readily  be  oooceived 
what  a  handle  the  treaty  of  July,  1840,  afforded 
to  an  Opposition  whose  main  reliance  was  on 
discrediting  the  Government  in  general  opinion, 
and  knew  that  they  could  never  do  Uiis  so  ef- 
fectually as  by  representing  it  as  the  creature 
and  the  vassal  of  England.  The  announcement 
of  that  treaty  had  tluilled  the  national  heart  as 
the  sound  of  a  trumpet ;  the  threatened  invasion 
of  France,  in  1798,  had  scarcely  roused  the 
patriotic  feelings  more  strongly.  The  ministry 
of  M.  Thiers,  which  went  out  on  that  question, 
carried  with  it  the  sympathies  and  gratitude  of 
the  nation.  That  df  M.  Guizot,  which  succeed- 
ed it  on  the  footing  of  accommodation  with  the 
European  powers,  like  the  dynasty  of  the  Bour- 
bons at  the  Restoration,  carried  the  mark  of 
Cain  on  its  forehead.  This,  accordingly,  formed 
the  second  great  ground  on  which  the  Liberals 
sought  to  rouse  the  national  feelings  against  the 
Government;  and  it  was  difficult  to  say  wheth- 
er the  cry  of  internal  corruption  or  _ 
external  humiliation  resounded  most  ].  i^Vss  • 
loudly,  or  excited  most  violently  the  DeCamd,* 
vast  and  unrepresented  classes  of  the  ?^.^^ 
community.*  iL  281. 938. 

In  the  midst  of  these  grave  and  seriooa  dan- 
gers, it  was  lamentable  to  behold 
how  entirely  the  attention  of  Gov-  ufffcJ^t  ob- 
emment  and  the  Legislature  was  jectonvfaich 
fixed  on  objects  which,  however  im-  the  attention 

portant  or  laudable  in  themselves,  ^2ST^L^ 
u       •!  j«    ^^1  ^     M.    ^t     mentwaseet. 

unhappily  ran  directly  counter  to  the 

general  feeKng  and  wishes.  Seated  on  a  throne 
founded  on  a  revoU  of  the  middle  classes,  and 
supported  in  tb«  streets  by  their  arras,  in  the 
L^slature  by  their  representatives,  Louis  Phi- 
lippe held  with  invincible  tenacity  to  two  opin- 
ions: the  nrst,  that  it  was  by  sedulous  attention 
to  their  material  interests  tnat  their  attachment 
could  alone  be  secured;  the  second,  that  the 
real  enemy,  both  of  himself  and  them,  was  to 
be  found  in  the  anarchical  faction  whi6h  sought 
to  subvert  the  existing  Government,  in  order  to 
establish  themselves  on  its  ruins.  It  was  by  ex* 
temal  peace  that  the  first  was  most  likely  to  be 
promoted;  by  internal  resistance  that  the  last 
could  alone  be  coerced.  Thus  a  fixed  policy, 
both  external  and  internal,  was  in  a  manner 
forced  upon  the  Goventment  by  the  dronm- 
stances  of  its  origin  and  present  situation;  and 
Uiat  poliey,  however  beneficial  in  ihany  respects 
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both  to  FrASce  and  to  Bnrope,  was  ii]dbrtntiat&- 
ly  one  whicb  daily  estranged  it  more  and  more 
firom  the  great  nttmerical  majority  of  the  nation, 
and  thwarted  more  yiolently  their  two  prerail- 
ing  pasaioiia-— the  desire  of  equality  and  the 
thirst  for  glory. 
While  this  was  the  condition  of  society  and 
^  Tiews  of  parties  daring  the  reign  of 
FtodUoauid  ]^>s  Philippe,  another  influence^ 
moTements  oTerlooked  at  the  time  in  the  vdie-> 
•'*«  ^^**'-  mence  of  political  strife,  was  qniet- 
oiicdergy.    j^  ^^^  unobtmsiTely  (sctending  its 

sway  orer  a  large  portion  of  the  people.  The 
Cbubch,  which  had  made  bo  many  attempts 
to  regain  its  political  influence  in  the  latter 
years  of  the  reign  of  Charles  X.,  and  so  poW-» 
erfoUy  contribated  to  his  fall,  driven  from  the 
field  of  conflict  by  the  Bevolation  of  18dO,  with- 
drew altogether  from  the  strife,  and  abandon- 
ing, for  ^  time  at  least,  the  visions  of  tem- 
pcnrai  ambition,  devoted  itself  exclosively  to  the 
discharge  of  its  religioas  functions.  Kespect- 
fill  toward  the  possessors  of  power,  it  askcMl  no- 
thing from  them,  and  sought  only  to  extend 
the  blessings  of  the  Christian  faith  among  the 
immense,  and  in  great  part  sufiering,  floclu  in- 
tmsled  to  its  charge.  It  surrendered  ndne  of 
the  rights  it  formerly  enjoyed,  but  simply  kept 
them  in  abeyance,  and  reserved  their  assertion 
for  futnre  times.  Immense  was  the  effect  of 
this  change  in  augmenting  its  influence,  especial- 
ly in  the  rural  population.  Detached  from  the 
jealousies  and  ssperities  of  political  andntion, 
no  longer  ostensibly  interfering  either  in  the 
Government,  the  Legislature,  or  the  education 
c^  youth,  the  Church  escaped  from  the  vindic- 
tive abases  of  its  enemies,  and  in  solitude  and 
silence  regained  its  influence  over  the  people. 
FoiUorwing  out  the  plan  of  agitating  for  parlia- 
mentary  reform,  and  making  that  the 
Bpetch  of  M.  f^^^^  lever  which  was  to  displace  the 
Anco  on  Ministry  and  overturn  the  Govem- 
purilanMnt-  ment,  several  political  banquets  took 

StISl""*  P^*^®»  ™  ^^®  course  of  the  summer 
of  1840,  which  elicited  speeches  from 
the  leading  Liberal  <iharacters  of  the  metropolis, 
that  clearly  evinced  both  the  extension  of  the 
movement  and  the  direction  it  was  taking.  At 
a  great  one  held  in  the  twelfth  anrondissement, 
when  M.  Lafitte  was  present,  M.  Arago  said : 
'*The  efforts  we  have  made  in  favor  of  electoral 
reform  in  former  days  can  not  receive  a  more 
flattering  recompense  than  that  which  we  now 
enjoy,  nor  our  future  exertions  a  more  exciting 
stinraJna.  Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves;  the 
task  we  have  undertaken  is  arduous ;  it  wiU  re- 
quire an  our  perseverance.  But  the  end  is  glo- 
rious ;  in  such  a  case,  to  estimate  the  cost  or 
pains  would  be  a  dereliction  of  national  duty. 
"  Some  there  are  who  are  discouraged  at  the 

result  of  a  recent  discussion  in  the 
QotSai,,^^  Chamber.     What  say  they?— a  year 

of  efforts,  240,000  signatures  to  the 
petitioiia  have  terminated  only  in  a  debate  of 
two  houTS,  in  interruptions  without  end,  explo- 
sions of  anger,  ill-natured  innuendoes,  and  a  vote, 
all  bat  unanimous,  against  any  modification, 
even  the  moat  inconsiderable,  of  the  electoral 
law.  Can  any  one,  then,  have  the  simf^dty  to 
expect  any  other  result?  In  what  country,  in 
vhat  age,  has  privilege  ever  consented  to  aban- 
don the  positions  which  it  occinpies,  without  a 


vigorouB  attempt  to  defend  them  ?  For  my  part^ 
I  labored  under  no  such  illusion ;  I  never  ex- 
pected any  other  result  than  what  has  actually 
occnned.  I  must  add,  however,  that  if  we  are 
to  judge  fh>m  the  violence  of  the  diatribes  to 
which  we  have  been  exposed,  our  strokes  have 
been  well  diie<{ted.  Is  it  nothing  to  have  de- 
scribed in  the  tribune  the  cruel  sufferings  which 
millions  of  our  fellow-countrymen  are  enduring 
— ^to  have  caused  these  words,  prophetic  ofth^ 
Juturty  to  be  heard  in  the  Chamber,  '  We  must 
orgamze  hAcrV  Is  it  nothing  to  have  proved, 
by  numerous  examples,  that  the  large  portion 
of  our  non-military  population,  at  present  de- 
prived of  civil  rights  on  account  of  its  pretended 
ineapacity,  has  given  to  the  world  incomparable 
meimanics,  illustrious  writers,  great  poets,  and 
the  most  renowned  generals  of  our  revolutionary 
wars?  Ko,  my  fellow-citizens!  the  campaign 
we  have  gone  through  has  not  been  sterile  in  re- 
sults. Can  the  Reformers  refuse  to  close  their 
ranks  when  they  have  heard  the  minister  of  the 
1st  March  <M.  Thiers)  declare  that  men,  as 
men,  have  no  rights ;  after  noting  the  historian 
prime  minister  forget  the  eeleba^ted  words  of 
Bossuet,  *  There  are  primary  truths,  against 
which  whoever  strives  only  wounds  himself;' 
and  the  still  more^  memorable  fact,  that  an 
Assembly,  celebrated  by  its  loiowledge  and  the 
eloquence  of  its  members,  decided,  after  the  ex- 
ample of  the  famous  American  Congress,  that 
the  declaration  of  the  rights  of  man  should /ire- 
cede  the  formation  of  the  constitution  ? 

*'  I  say  it  in  the  most  profound  conviction  of 
my  soul,  the  only  sure  and  safe  reme- 
dy  which  I  can  discern  for  the  evils  conttnned. 
which  are  consuming  us,  is  reform. 
Would  yon  ameliorate  the  condition,  at  present 
so  precarious,  of  the  woriung  classes  ?  Demand 
reform!  It  is  by  reform  \haX  public  works  can 
alone  be  directed  to  objects  of  general  utility; 
that  merit  can  take  the  lead  of  mediocrity  and 
favoritism ;  that  we  can  get  out  of  that  ocean 
of  intrigue,  egotism,  avidity,  and  corruption,  in 
which  the  country  is  now  laboring;  and  tiiat 
the  French  nation  can  resume  the  rank  which 
belongs  to  it  as  a  great  nation.  Such  are  the 
effects  of  reform  considered  as  a  means ;  let  us 
not  disdain  it,  at  the  same  time,  as  an  end. 
Every  thinf^  which  can  elevate  the  majority  of  the 
nation  in  its  own  ms,  engender  and  develop 
noble  sentiments,  efface  from  our  laws  insulting 
distinctions,  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  every 
good  citizen,  for  our  conntxy,  our  dear  France, 
will  profit  by  them. 

^*  There  is  one  class  in  the  country  which  is 
the  prey  of  peculiar  suffering,  and 
that  is  the  manufacturing.  That  concluded. 
evil,  rely  upon  it,  will  continually  go 
on  increasing.  Small  capitals  in  these  branch- 
es of  industry  can  not  contend  with  large  capi- 
tals ;  industry  which  is  exercised  with  the  aid  of 
machines  will  always  have  the  advantage  over 
industry  which  works  only  with  the  natural 
strength  of  men ;  the  capital  which  puts  in  mo- 
tion powerful  machines  will  always  crush  that 
which  makes  use  only  of  little  ones.  There  is 
here  a  cruel  evil,  to  which  it  is  necessary  to  ap- 
p^  a  remedy.  Murmur  at  the  expression  as 
some  wiO,  there  is  a  necessity  to  organize  labor 
— to  modify  in  some  respects  the  actual  condi* 
tion  of  industry;  aiud  if  you  say  there  is  aome* 
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thing  monstrous  in  that  idea,  I  answer  that  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  have  already  entered  upon 
that  career  when  they  have  considered  a  law  to 
regulate  the  labor  of  children  in  manufactories. 
But  do  not  expect  such  views  from  the  Cham- 
ber as  at  present  constituted.  Hear  what  a 
man  who  knows  them,  and  who  has  always 
been  applauded  at  the  tribune,  says  of  the  mid- 
dle classes:  M.  Guizot  says,  *The  bourgeois 
have  no  turn  for  great  enterprise.  When  for- 
tune throws  them  into  circumstances  where  they 
become  necessary,  they  feel  disquieted,  embar- 
rassed ;  responsibility  troubles  them ;  they  feel 
out  of  their  sphere,  and  would  gladly  re-enter 
it ;  they  will  readily  come  to  terms.'  Gentle- 
men, these  words  of  M.  Guizot  contain  the  con- 
demnation of  the  present  electoral  system  in 
France.    Onr  country  may  ere  long  find  itself 

involved  in  great  events,  and  the 
jJiJ  n?  Vo^^^^^  destinies  of  the  country 
1640;  Reg-  ought  not  to  be  exdudvely  intrusted 
Daait,  i.  to  the  hands  of  those  who  will  be  em- 
160, 160,      barrassed  by  them — ^who  will  treat  on 

easy  terms."* 
It  Bfiay  readily  be  supposed  that,  among  the 
28,  willing  and  enthusiastic  hearers  of 
Answer  of  M.  Arago  at  the  Beform  Banquet, 
M.  Thiew.  there  was  no  ope  to  controvert  the 
May  16.  principles  contained  in  these  elo- 
quent words.  But  when  the  petitions  on  the 
subject  were  presented  in  the  Chamber  of  Dep- 
uties on  the  16th  May,  M.  Thiers  made  a  speech 
which  may  be  considered  as  presenting  the  op- 
posite side  of  this  great  debate.  **  We  ai'e  oft- 
en told,"  said  he,  **  of  the  national  sovereignty, 
as  if  by  that  were  meant  the  sovereignty  of  mere 
numbers.  I  affirm  that  that  doctrine  is  the 
most  fatal  in  the  world.  In  constitutional  lan- 
guage, when  you  speak  of  the  national  sover- 
eignty, you  mean,  and  can  only  mean,  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  King  and  the  two  Chambers  ex- 
pressing the  sovereignty  of  the  nation  by  regu- 
lar votes — ^by  the  exercise  of  their  constitution- 
al rights.  I  know  of  no  other  national  sover- 
eignty. Whoever  comes  to  the  door  of  this  As- 
sembly, and  says,  *I  have  a  right,'  is  legally 
wrong ;  for  there  are  no  rights  but  such  as  the 
law  has  conferred. 

'*Is  it  not  evident  that,  in  the  unlimited  ex- 

tension  of  the  suffrage  which  is  pro- 

Cond^'dod.  P^^®^  ^^^  advocates  of  such  a  change 
are  themselves  obliged  to  admit  some 
limitation  ?  They  speak  of  thirty-four  millions 
of  inhabitants  in  France.  You  speak  of  that 
large  number,  and  confessedly  ^ou  are  obliged 
to  reduce  the  numbers  of  qualified  persons  to 
eight  millions.  Whence  the  necessity  of  this 
great  reduction?  Because  you  must  deduct 
3ie  women,  minors,  fatuous,  and  insane  per- 
sons. You  exclude  certain  classes  by  reason 
of  natural  necessity,  admitted  by  all  nations, 
t  Monltettf,  ^^^  exclude  certain  classes  by  the 
MajiTt  *  force  of  reason  and  the  necessity  of 
}^;  Kegn.  the  case;  we  exclude  them  in  the 
"^»^®^  name  of  the  law.'" 
It  is  evident.to  every  one  who  dispassionately 
80.  considers  the  subject,  that  M.  Arago 
Keflecttou  had  the  better  in  this  debate,  and 
onttato  de-  that  if  the  argument  in  opposition  to 
^^  universal  su£Prage  rested  on  no  better 

grounds  than  those  stated  by  M.  Thiers,  the  de- 
mand for  it  would  be  irresistible.    To  say  that 


certain  classes  are  not  entitled  because  they  are 
excluded  from  it  by  the  law.  Is  an  aiigument 
which  would  go  to  vindicate  any  imaginable  le- 
gal electoral  abuse,  and  would  preclude  legisla- 
tive reform  even  in  the  most  despotic  countries 
where  it  was  most  loudly  called  for.     It  is  evi- 
dent that,  in  resting  his  case  on  so  narrow  and 
untenable  a  ground,  M.  Thiers  was  influen<^ 
bv  his  habitual  respect  for  revolutionary  princi- 
ples, and  overawed  by  the  dread  of  the  minority 
which  is  shared  by  all  who  adopt  them.     He  did 
not  venture  to  say  that  the  majoritv  of  the  na- 
tion must  be  excluded  from  the  suffrage  by  rea- 
son of  their  not  being  qualified  by  nature  to  ex- 
ercise it ;  what  he  said  was,  that  they  were  ex- 
tluded  by  positive  law.    This*  ground  is  wholly 
untenable;  no  man  will  ever  successfully  meet 
the  revolutionary  argument  founded  on  natural 
right,  but  by  going  back  to  equally  fundamental 
principles.    The  real  answer  to  M.  Arago's  ar- 
gument is,  that  mankind  are  not  equal  by  Na^ 
ture,  but,  on  the  contrary,  enormowljf  vneqtnL 
Some  have  the  intellectual  strength  of  giants, 
some  the  mental  weakness  of  pigmies.     Some 
have  the  energy  which  can  move  mountains^ 
others  the  feebleness  which  is  turned  aside  by 
mole-hills ;  some  the  industry  which  defies  mis- 
fortune, others  the  indolence  whiih  sinka  under 
the  first  difficulty.    This  is  > the  law  of  nature, 
conclusively  evinced  in  the  various  capacities  of 
men.    Society  could  not  exist  without  it :  gov- 
ernment has  every  where  arisen  from  the  expe- 
rienced necessity  of  getting  out  of  the  multitu- 
dinous rule  of  mediocrity,  and  giving  authority 
to  the  small  phalanx  of  ability.    The  attempt 
often  fails ;  the  persons  chosen  prove  frequently 
unworthy ;  but  men  can  not  exist  for  an  hour 
without  again  feeling  the  first  of  necessities — ^that 
of  being  governed.    Universal  suffrage  is  not  a 
restoration  of  the  rights  of  men ;  it  is  their  de- 
cisive and  ruinous  abrogation;  for  it  deprives 
men  of  their  first  right — that  of  being  well  gov- 
erned, and  subjects  them  to  the  risk  of  their 
greatest  danger — that  of  being  nded  by  fools, 
or  plundered  by  knaves. 

The  strength  of  the  feeling  in  favor  of  Re- 
form, which  the  general  distress  of  q. 
the  working  classes  had  produced,  q^^^  anooM- 
was  soon  evinced  in  a  manner  still  atonof  B«foxm 
more  alarming  to  the  Government.  ?*°*'*55**' 
On  the  14th  June  the  National  '^"°®  ^*- 
Gruard  of  Paris  had  been  summoned  for  a  great 
review,  and  the  pageant,  extraordinary  in  these 
days,  excited  an  unusual  degree  of  interest. 
When  they  defiled  past  the  King,  several  com- 
panies of  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th  Legions,  and 
entire  battalions  of  the  8th,  with  their  officers  at 
their  head,  shouted  ^*  Vive  la  Bdbrme  I"    These 
ominous  words,  coming  from  such  a  quarter, 
excited  a  great  sensation,  which  was  increased 
by  the  proofs  of  an  organization  in  the  parti- 
sans of  the  movement)  which  were  eveij  day 
afforded,  and  by  the  perpetual  holding  out  of 
Beform  as  the  only  remedy  for  the  sufferings  of 
the  working  classes.    M.  Odillon  Barrot  had 
now  openly  joined  the  section  of  members  in  the 
Chambers  who  were  headed  by  Arago  and  La- 
fitte,  and  advocated  Badical  principles  and  nni- 
versal  suffrage,  and  this  promised  to  give  in- 
creased weight  and  parliamentary  infloenoe  to 
their  party.    The  effects  soon  appeared.   Jj^ance 
became  the  theatre  of  a  pacific  Reform  agitation. 
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r&j  nmilar  to  that  of  the  monster  meetings 
which  at  the  same  time,  and  for  some  years 
after,  shook  Ireland  to  its  foundation.  '  Ly- 
ons, Bordeanx,  Toulon,  Metz,  Nantes,  and 
most  of  the  great  towns  of  France,  had  their  re- 
form banquets,  at  which  the  sentiments  emana- 
ting from  the  capital  were  repeated  and  exag- 
gerated. At  length  Government  took  the 
alarm ;  they  saw  that  the  docility  of  the  Cham- 
ber, chosen  by  200,000  electors,  was  no  guaran- 
tee for  the  contentment  and  tranquillity  of  the 
coantiy.  The  eighth  arrondissement,  which 
embraced  the  Faubourg  St  Antoine,  was  pre- 
paring a  banquet,  which  was  to  take  place  at 
8t  Mande,  near  Vincennes,  beyond  the  limits 
of  Paris,  on  the  14th  Julv,  the  anniversary  of 
the  storming  of  the  Bastile.  Above  8000  per- 
sons had  already  accepted  the  invitations  of  the 
committee,  embracing  2600  of  the  National 
Guard ;  the  ground  ftifis  hired,  and  the  consent 
of  the  mayor  of  the  commune  had  been  obtained 
to  the  meeting,  when,  on  the  10th  July,  an  or- 
der was  issued  by  the  prefect  of  the  police  for- 
bidding any  assembly  of  more  than  a  thousand 
persons.  The  committee  and  officers  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  of  the  district  remonstrated  strong- 
ly against  tiie  interdict,  but  in  vain.  The  Min- 
ister v^  finn  f  ftiid  the  leaders  of  the  move- 
ment abandoned  their  intention  and  gave  up  the 
banquet,  contenting  themselves  with  publishing 
a  protest,  in  which  they  signalized  the  measure 
as  '*  a  stretch  of  authority,  inspired  by  distrust 
and  fear,  and  founded  on  an  entire  abuse  of  legal 
irmttm  enactment"  The  banquet,  however, 
L  l^!'i80*  ^^  ^^^  abandoned,  but  only  adjourn- 
ed till  the  ensuing  month  of  August ' 

It  took  place,  accordingly)  on.the  8 1st  August, 
^  in  the  plain  of  Ohatillon,  in  a  private 
Buqaet  at  field,  to  which  the  power  of  the  police 
chadnon.  to  interfere  did  not  extend.  Six  thou- 
Aug.  31.  sand  persons  were  present ;  the  chair- 
man, M.  Becart,  though  he  had  lost  a  child  only 
a  day  before,  felt  it  his  duty  to  preside  on  the 
occasion.  The  speeches  were  very  violent,  but 
perfect  order  prevailed,  and  the  Government  had 
not  the  advantage  of  representing  it  as  a  riotous 
assembly.  This  banquet,  the  largest  which  had 
vet  taken  place  in  France,  had  an  immense  in- 
baence;  and  it  was  immediately  followed  by 
others  of  a  similar  character  at  Limoges,  Metz, 
Moulins,  XjiUe,  Rouei^  Marseilles,  Tours,  Di- 
jon, La  Chatre,  Auxerre,  Grenoble,  Bonrges, 
Fcrpignan,  Toulouse,  Le  Mans,  Blois.  At  these 
assemblies,  which  passed  over  without  riot  or 
any  thing  discreditable,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
topic  of  Reform,  as  indispensable  to  elevate  the 
condition  and  assuage  the  suffering  of  the  man- 
ufacturing operatives,  there  came  latterly  to  be 
conjoined  the  still  exciting  topics  to  French  pa- 
triotism, of  the  necessity  of  the  change  to  re- 
store France  to  its  just  position  among  the  na- 
>BcKnaiiit,  ^ous,  and  avenge  the  insulting  hu- 
L 185,  ISA;  nuHation  they  had  recently  received 
^- Htot  ftom  the  treaty  of  16th  July,  1840, 
lU;  uSkU  "^liich  shut  it  out  from  any  share 
tror,  tept  in  the  direction  of  the  affairs  of  £u- 
l  J8#o.        rope." 

The  immediate  cause  of  this  extraordinary 
efferresoettce,  the  precursor  of  that  which  eight 
yeanL  afterward  overturned  the  throne,  and 
daring  which  the  seeds  were  sown  which  then 
ripened  to  maturity,  undoubtedly  was  the  mis- 
Voi.  IV.— K 


erably  low  wages  to  which  the  manufacturing 
classes  were  reduced.     The  forms     •  3^^ 
of  the  French  Chamber  prevented  Giowinglm- 
any  one  from  making  a  motion  or  portance  of 
bringing  on  a  subject  for  discussion,  *•*•  qu^rtloa 
except  that  proposed  by  the  Govern-  **  ^^8^ 
ment ;  and  they  were  careful  not  to  introduce 
any  thing  which  touched  on  the  wages  of  labor. 
But  as  an  amendment,  it  was  not  possible  al- 
ways to  exclude  it ;  and  it  was  forced  on,  as  it 
were,  when  the  discussion  had  begun  on  widely 
different  subjects.      On  the  9th  May,  in  the 
course  of  a  debate  on  the  duties  which  should  be 
imposed  on  home-grown  sugar  from  beet-root, 
M.  Gaugieux,  a  Liberal  member,  alluded  to  the 
''numerous  workmen  who  took  an  interest  in 
this  debate.'*    Hardly  was  the  word  "  workmen" 
pronounced  in  the  Chamber,  when  the  clamor 
which  arose  on  all  sides  was  such  that  the  ora- 
tor was  obliged  to  descend  from  the  tribune. 
''You  will  not,"  said  he,  "allow  me  to  speak 
of  workmeq;  will  you  then  charge  yourselves 
with  giving  them  work  ?"    "We  are  here, "  said 
the  president,  M.  Sauzet,  "charged  j  noQiteny 
with  the  making  of  laws,  and  not  Hay  10, 1840; 
with  giving  em^ojment  to  work-  B«gnaait,L 
men."'  184,  IW. 

"Are  you  then  ignorant,"  said  M.  Arago,  In 
reply,  "that  it  is  the  first  duty  of  34 
a  government  to  afibrd  means  to  ev-  Speech  oflL 
cry  able-bodied  man  of  working  and  ^**°,Si^ 
earning  wages  adequate  to  the  sup-  Migoet 
port  of  himself  and  his  family  ?  That  is  the  ob- 
ject of  all  laws  and  society ;  if  it  is  not  attained, 
we  had  better  go  back  and  live  in  the  woods, 
where  the  strongest  will  kill  and  eat  the  weak- 
est. Your  first  duty  as  legislators  is  to  attend 
to  this  object ;  to  attend  to  it  with  patience  and 
perseverance.  If  lives  are  lost  from  lack  of  the 
means  of  engaging  in  labor  or  earning  bread ; 
if  there  are  intdilects  which  fail  in  bringing  forth 
their  destined  fruits  for  want  of  instruction,  mo- 
ralities which  yield  to  the  pressure  of  misery,  yon 
are  responsible  for  it,  for  yon  can  not  pretend  in- 
ability to  remove  these  evils.  Neither  money  nor 
power  are  awanting  to  enable  you  to  be  good ; 
and  never  did  a  nation  provide  with  so  much 
generosity  as  France  to  all  the  conditions  requi- 
site to  form  a  strong  government. 

"  Can  yon  shut  your  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the 
questions  of  wages  and  of  subsistence 
are  daily  becoming  more  urgent  and  (^oQ^^e^ 
important  for  our  miserable  social 
oraer?  When  the  poor  are  terrified  by  the 
competition  to  which  they  are  exposed  by  ma- 
chinery— when  they  brei^  these  machines,  or 
seize  a  few  sacks  of  flour  to  save  themselves  from 
starving,  you  address  to  them  all  the  common- 
place phrases  on  the  subject  to  be  found  in  the 
books  of  the  economists.  But  how  can  you  ex- 
pect that  they  will  attach  any  weight  to  your 
exhortations,  when  they  see  from  the  official 
journals  that  the  ruling  party  in  the  State  count 
their  interests  as  nothing  in  discussions  falsely 
styled  relating  to  the  public  interest  ?  By  refus- 
ing reform,  you  negative  their  claim  to  political 
rights :  nothing  remains  but  to  deny  them  also 
all  social  rights,  by  declaring  that  no  interest 
can  be  recognized  in  the  Chamber  but  that  of 
an  elector  or  an  elected.  It  is  not  without  rea- 
son, therefore,  that  the  Badicals  declare  that 
Bodal  amelioration  can  flow  only  from  reform. 
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The  otU,  they  exclaim,  is  monopoly ;  the  cause 
of  the  evil  is  the  vicious  organization  of  political 
power.  It  is  absolutely  necessary,  if  we  would 
heal  the  social  woands,  to  change,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, the  base  of  our  political  institutions. 
When  this  is  done,  the  evil  proceeding  from 
it  will  disappear  in  its  turn.  The  child  of 
monopoly  and  of  the  oppression  exercised  by 
capitid  over  labor,  misery  will  diminish  with  the 
disappearance  of  its  parent — ^with  misery,  vice — 
with  vice,  crime."  The  movement,  stimulated 
by  the  distress  in  which  it  originated,  continued 
without  abatement  during  the  whole  summer 
J-    24  ftn<l  autumn.    On  the  24th  May,  a  depu- 

^  tation  of  a  thousand  workmen,  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  whole  artisans  of  the  capital, 
waited  on  M.  Arago  at  his  residence  in  the  Ob- 
servatory, to  thank  him  for  the  defense  of  their 
interests  in  the  Chamber.  Arago  answered  in 
these  words,  which  subsequent  events  rendered 
prophetic:  "Your  cause  —  I  am  wrong — our 
cause,  is  just ;  it  will  triumph  at  no  distant  pe- 
1  Monitear  ^^'  Ever  rely,  my  dear  fellow-citi- 
May  10  and  zens,  on  my  warm  sympathy,  under 
S  ^**^il  *^  circumstances.  Believe  me,  I  will 
IM^iS  Jiever  desert  the  holy  mission  which 
19l';  Na-  has  been  allotted  to  me,  that  of  de- 
tionai.  May  fending  with  ardor  and  perseverance 
£8, 1840.      ijjg  interests  of  the  working  classes."* 

When  words  of  this  encouraging  description 
20         were  spoken  by  the  first  in  intellectu- 
Commenee-   ^  strength  and  talent  to  workmen 
mentof  com-  already  suffering  under  an  extreme 
Uiution  and  depression  of  wages,  it  was  impossi- 
°  bio  that  combinations  to  raise  them, 

and  all  their  consequent  evils  and  disorders, 
should  not  take  place.  This,  accordingly,  very 
soon  ensued.  Combinations,  followed  by  ex- 
tensive and  alarming  strikes,  took  place  among 
all  the  principal  trades  of  the  metropolis,  and 
continued  during  the  whole  summer.  The  jour- 
neymen tailors,  to  the  number  of  three  thousand, 
met  and  appointed  delegates  at  the  Barrier  du 
Roule.  The  boot  and  shoe  makers,  in  equal 
strength,  immediately  followed  their  example. 
The  workers  in  ornamental  paper,  a  very  numer- 
ous class,  struck  work  in  a  body,  in  consequence 
of  a  dispute  with  their  employer,  M.  Seviste, 
about  wages,  and  remained  idle  two  months. 
The  cabinet-makers  in  great  strength  assembled 
to  appoint  delegates  at  the  Barrier  du  Maine, 
and  were  nolently  dbpersed,  before  they  had 
broken  into  any  acts  of  violence,  by  a  detach- 
ment of  the  municipal  guards.  Nearly  all  the 
trades  in  Paris  soon  struck  work;  the  stone- 
masons met  and  appointed  delegates ;  the  black- 
smiths did  the  same ;  and  as  the  French  law, 
nnlike  the  English,  holds  the  mere  act  of  strik- 
ing work  in  a  body  an  indictable  offense,  numer- 
ous arrests  took  place,  and  the  prisons  were  soon 
filled  with  parties  awaiting  their  trial.  As  the 
persons  apprehended  were  the  office-bearers  of 
the  different  trades,  who  were  generally  persons 
of  respectability,  their  fate  excited  great  com- 
miseration, and  was  anxiously  watched  by  the 
whole  working  classes  in  the  metropolis. 

At  length,  in  the  beginning  of  September, 
87,  misters  came  to  a  crisis.  On  the 
BerioiM  rl-  evening  of  the  5th  of  that  month  great 
«*«5"8op-  crowds  of  workmen  on  strike  assem- 
'«°**'-  bled  at  the  Port  St.  Denis  and  Port 
St.  Hartln,  and  as  they  refused  to  disperse  when 


summoned  to  do  so  by  the  police,  they  were 
sailed  by  the  municipal  guard,  and  great  nmn- 
bers  of  the  most  refractory  arrested.  This  only 
made  matters  worse ;  the  injustice  of  being  pre- 
vented from  meeting,  when  not  as  vet  guilty  of 
any  overt  act  of  violence,  was  so  evident,  that  it 
brought  over  numbers  to  their  side  who  had  hith- 
erto been  neutral  or  indifferent.  On  the  even- 
ing of  the  7th  ilie  whole  workmen  of  the  Fau- 
bourg St  Antoine,  who  had  struck  work  in  the 
morning,  assembled  in  menacing  crowds  on  the 
place  of  the  Bastile ;  and  in  such  strength  that 
the  town  sergeants  and  municipal  guard  sought 
in  vain  to  disperse  them.  Vast  numbers  of  spec- 
tators assembled  to  witness  the  struggle,  and 
filled  the  whole  place  and  adjoining  streets,  and 
for  the  most  part  ere  long  joined  the  people. 
At  this  moment  an  omnibus  came  past;  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  it  was  stopped,  overturned, 
the  horses  taken  out,  and,  with  some  planks  and 
furniture  hastily  brought  out  of  the  adjoining 
houses,  speedily  was  formed  into  a  babbicadb. 
At  the  sight  of  that  well-known  symbol  of  insur- 
rection, a  large  body  of  the  municipal  guard  d 
cheval  were  brought  up,  and  by  a  rapid  charge 
succeeded  in  dispersing  the  people,  and  pnUing 
down  the  barricade  before  it  was  entirely  com- 
pleted. At  the  same  time,  an  assemblage  of 
1200  workmen  in  the  Place  Maubert  and  the 
Faubourg  St.  Marceau  waa  dispersed  by  the  po- 
lice, and  the  municipal  guards  ev-  i  segnauit,  i. 
ery  where  cleared  the  streets,  and  194«  19e;  Mon*- 
would  nowhere  permit  more  than  a  **«»'»  Sept  8, 
few  persons  to  assemble  together.^ 

Seriously  alarmed,  the  Government  now  took 
the  most  vigorous  steps  to  guard  88. 

against  the  danger.    The  garrison  Vlgoroua 
of  Paris,  already  40,000  strong,  g^JSISen' 
was  rapidly  reinforced  during  the  toBupprewUie 
night  by  fresh  troops,  marched  in  inBurgents. 
from  Versailles,  Fontainebleau,  St.  Sept  6  and  T. 
Cloud,  Courbevoie,  and  all  the  adjoining  towns ; 
and  at  daybreak  on  the  following  morning  all  the 
principal  posts  in  Paris  were  stronglv  occupied. 
In  the  place  in  front  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville^  in 
the  Carrousel,  the  Place  Louis  XV.  and  Ven- 
ddme,  on  the  Pont  Keuf,  the  March^  des  Inno- 
cents, and  the  Place  of  the  Bastile,  large  bodies 
of  troops,  horse,  foot,  and  cannon,  were  placed. 
The  generate  beat  in  all  the  streets  to  summon 
the  National  Guard  to  their  posts ;  those  from 
the  banlieue  were  hurried  in  as  they  had  been 
when  they  rendered  such  effective  service  on  oc- 
casion of  the  insurrection  in  the  Cloistre  de  St. 
M^ri  in  1832.    The  spirit  of  insubordination 
was  repressed  by  this  displ&y  of  military  force ; 
and  Government,  taking  advantage  of  tho  gen- 
eral alarm,  subjected  the  persons  brought  to  trial 
to  very  long  periods  of  imprisonment.  -^   ^^ 
On  the  12th  September  forty-six  com-  ^^ 
bined  workmen  were  condemned  in  the  short 
space  of  three  hours,  and  on  the  15th 
thirty-three  stone-masons  were  convict-     ^ 
ed,  and  sentenced  to  various  periods  of  impris- 
onment.   All  the  sentences  were  confirmed  by 
the  Cour  Royole  on  the  1st  October.     By  these 
severe  measures  the  danger  was  surmounted  for 
the  time ;  but  the  root  of  the  malady  was  not 
extracted,  and  it  remained  fester-  aMonifceur, 
ing  in  the  working  classes  till  it  at  OotS,  1840; 
length  acquu-ed  such  strength  as  to  J^f^^**  *• 
I  become  irresistible  .>  ^^*  ^^ 
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Varioos  causes  contributed  to  produce  this 
39.  general  and  Tiolent  outbreak  among 

OiiwMvMch  the  working  classes  in  France  at 
PJjJ^JjJ  *w«  this  time;  and  the  recurrence  of  a 
ttioDgtbe  similar  crisis  eight  years  af^  is 
vocUng  dMB-  eminently  descriptiye  of  those  which 
^  were  most  instnunental  in  bring- 

ing it  on.  In  the  first  place  must  be  rank^ 
the  extreme  subdivision  of  landed  property,  the 
result  partly  of  the  old  consuetudinary  custom 
of  the  country  in  some  prorinces  anterior  to  the 
Berolution,  partly  of  the  effects  of  that  conml- 
sion,  which  orenpread  the  land,  as  a  similar 
sobdiTision  of  farms  had  done  in  Ireland,  with 
a  %'a8t  and  indigent  peasantry.  In  the  next 
place,  the  want  of  any  legal  prorision  for  the 
poor  in  the  countrjr  drore  the  working  classes  in 
undue  proportion  mto  the  towns,  where  the  nu- 
merous and  magnificent  hospitals  and  public  es- 
tablishments for  the  relief  of  suffering  promised 
to  afford  that  succor  which  they  could  not  find 
in  their  own  districts.  In  the  third  place, 
owing  to  the  confiscation  of  the  landed  estates, 
and  Sie  almost  total  destruction  of  commercial 
wealth  and  realized  capital  during  the  Revolu- 
tion, the  money  to  be  spent  in  these  towns,  when 
the  people  did  arrive  there,  was  much  less  than 
it  should  have  been,  or  than  was  adequate  to 
take  off  the  surplus  hands  of  the  country. 

But  in  addition  to  these,  which  may  be  called 
^  the  permanent  causes  that  lowered 

Tenponrj  ^^  remuneration  of  labor  in  France, 
cMoau  which  there  were  two  of  temporary  infiu- 
^^'  ence,  but  surpassing  strength,  which 
^""^^  operated  at  the  particular  time  when 

these  disturbances  broke  out.  The  first  of  these 
was  the  cessation  of  the  conscription,  and  of  the 
sanguinary  wars  of  Napoleon,  by  the  peace  of 
1815.  Between  1792  and  1815,  four  millions 
of  young  men  had  been  drawn  into  the  army, 
and  cut  off,  in  France,  of  whom 
i^SlS^  above  a  miUion  had  perished  in  the 
bmdbTfM,  years  1812, 18ia,  and  1814.'  These 
vhen  the  prodigious  drains,  amounting  on  an 
JJJJJ^"®   average  to  above  200,000  a  year, 

^'^^  had  had  a  very  great  effect  during 

the  war  in  producing  a  scarcity  of  hands,  and 
oonseqneatly  elevating  the  wages  of  labor,  not 
only  while  it  lasted,  but  ybr  tioetay  years  after  it 
kadcome  to  cat  end,  from  the  lessened  npmber 
of  those  who  during  that  period  rose  up  to  man- 
hood, from  the  dinunished  marriages  which  had 
gone  on  daring  the  war.  The  conscription  all 
at  once  ceased  in  1812  and  1813  to  be  produc- 
tive, becanse  it  then  came  to  be  levied  among 
the  geneiwtion  whose  fathers  and  mothers  were 
>H]stofEa.  married  during  the  great  levy  of 
npe^&izzir.  1,200,000  men  in  1793.'  The  con- 
iio.  Terse  of  this  now  took  place.    In 

1840,  and  a  few  years  preceding,  the  effect  of 
the  cessation  of  the  conscription,  and  consequent 
multiptication  of  marriages  from  1815  to  1820, 
appeared  in  a  great  and  unexpected  increase  of 
joung  men  from  18  to  28  years  of  age ;  that  is, 
St  the  very  time  when  their  presence  was  most 
likely  to  affect  the  labor  market  and  augment 
the  general  competition  for  employment. 

The  second  cause  of  a  temporaiv  nature  which 

^  at  this  time  depressed  the  wages  of 

Kf^f^  of  thA  labor,  and  enhanced  the  competition 

(OKSilmoa.  for  employment  in  France,  was  the 

itaiycritfa.  monetary  crisis,  already  made  the 


subject  of  ample  commentary  in  connection  with 
the  histoiy  of  England  during  this  pe-  i  Ant«,  c 
riod.'  As  the  drain  of  the  predous  sxxtIL  i 
metals  to  the  United  States,  which  that  ^-^ 
in  some  measure  produced,  brought  both  the 
Bank  of  England  and  that  of  France  to  the  verge 
of  insolvency,  the  effect  was  immediate  in  pro- 
ducing a  violent  contraction  of  the  currency  in 
both  countries,  and  proportional  reduction  in  the 
price  of  commodities  of  all  sorts,  and  in  the  gen- 
eral remuneration  of  labor.  The  people  felt, 
and  felt  in  the  most  sensible  way,  the  genend 
depreslion  of  wages,  but  they  were  ignorant  of 
the  causes  to  which  it  had  been  owing;  and, 
guided  entirely  by  the  Liberal  leaders,  ascribed 
it  all  to  the  monopoly  enjoyed  by  the  capitalists 
in  the  Legislature,  and  the  absence  of  that  check 
upon  their  encroachments  which  an  extensive 
measure  of  parliamentary  reform  could  alone 
afford. 

How  much  soever  Government,  supported  by 
a  large  majority  in  the  Chamber,  41. 

might  despise  the  impotent  clamor  Total  failim 
of  the  unrepresented  hiboring  class-  jj  Slki^Sf-^ 
es,  they  were  too  well  aware  of  the  yate  xmil^y 
danger  of  **  Stomach  Rebellions,"  Haw  la 
as  Ixurd  Bacon  calls  them,  and  Vi-  f'n°^ 
olent  commotions  among  the  working  classes  in 
the  metropolis,  not  to  feel  the  necessity  of  doing 
their  utmost  to  augment  the  employment  which 
might  be  affMrded  to  them.  The  railways  pn- 
sented  the  most  obvious  resource  in  this  emer- 
gency. Hitherto  they  had  been  chiefly  if  not  en- 
tirely intrusted,  as  in  Great  Britain,  to  private 
companies.  But  whether  it  was  that  the  man- 
agement of  them  had  been  faulty,  or  that  capi- 
tidists  were  distrustful  of  the  returns  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  lines,  they  had  been  for  the  most 
part  unsuccessful;  the  requisite  subscriptions 
could  not  be  got,  and  France  was  still  almost  en- 
tirely without  tUs  great  element  of  modem  civ- 
ilization. Here,  as  in  every  thing  else  in  France, 
it  had  been  found  that  Giovemment  must  take 
the  lead,  otherwise  the  undertakings  would 
ffidl  to  the  ground.  One  line  only  of  the  eight 
magnificent  ones  which  had  been  contemplated 
in  1838,  that  from  Paris  to  B&le,  had  been  com- 
pleted. All  the  rest  were  unfinished  or  aban- 
doned. Even  the  one  from  Paris  to  Orleans 
had  been  finished  only  as  far  as  Juvigny.  What 
rendered  this  deplorable  state  of  things  the  more 
humiliating,  and  even  dangerous  to  France,  was 
that  all  the  other  Continental  states — ^Prussia, 
Austria,  Saxony,  Bavaria — had  constructed 
lines  through  their  territories,  which  not  only 
threatened  to  divert  a  large  part  of  Etiropean 
inland  commerce  from  France,  but,  in  the  event 
of  hostilities,  might  give  them  a  great  militaiy 
advantage,  by  enabling  them  to  ac-  a  xno.  Htit. 
cumulate  their  forces  in  a  few  days  xziii.S08,sf8; 
against  any  point  of  the  frontier  ?[?*loV^^ 
which  they  selected  for  attack.'        ^***  ^"• 

Impressed  with  these  ideas,  Government,  soon 
after  the  accession  of  M.  Thiers  to 
the  head  of  the  administration,  re-  i^^  Oo^eni- 
solved  to  step  forward  and  revive  mentunder- 
this  great  branch  of  national  indus-  |*k«  ^^ 
try  by  itself  undertaking  the  chief  ^^j^ 
part  of  the  work.    The  original  plan 
was  to  take  two-fifths  of  the  shares  of  the  chief 
lines,  and  to  advance  the  requisite  funds  at  4 
per  cent  from  the  resources  of  the  State.    These 
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proposals  were  very  considerably  modified  in  the 
committee  to  which  they  were  referred,  and  were 
June  IC  °^'  finally  voted  till  the  16th  Jane.  At 
length,  after  a  very  long  discussion,  and 
the  consideration  of  repeated  modifications,  it 
was  agreed  by  both  Chambers  to  undertake  on 
the  part  of  Government  such  engagements  as 
would  secure  the  completion  of  the  principal 
lines.  The  Government  was  to  guarantee  the 
interest  in  advances  requisite  to  complete  the 
Orleans  line ;  to  advance  funds  for  those  of  B&le 
and  Roanne ;  to  undertake  the  one  from  Nismes 
to  Montpellier,  and  that  of  Lille  and  Valen- 
ciennes to  the  Flemish  frontier,  and  to  advance 
14,000,000  francs  (£560^000)  toward  the  com- 
pletion of  that  from  Paris  to  Rouen.  At  the 
same  time,  a  canal  was  voted  by  the  Chambers 
to  unite  the  Aisne  and  the  Mame;  the  im- 
provement of  the  navigation  of  the  Sa6ne  from 
Verdun  to  Lyons  was  undertaken ;  and  the  ca- 
nal of  the  Upper  Seine  completed.  Twenty-five 
millions  of  francs  (£1,000,000)  were  voted  to  es- 
tablish lines  of  steamers  from  Havre  to  New 
York,  from  Nantes  to  Brazil,  and  from  Mar- 
seilles to  Mexico.  The  steamboats  on  these 
lines  were  accordingly  established,  but  they 
have  never  beed  able  to  rival  the  magnificent 
steam-packets  established  by  private  enterprise 
lAniuHiBt.  "*  Great  Britain^  and  which  have 
xxiiL  268,  done  so  much  to  shorten  the  passage 
871  ]  Beg-  to  the  United  States,  until  at  length 
njult,  IM,  It  hag  i^gQ  reduced  to  ten  or  twelve 
^^  days.^ 

The  burdens  thus  undertaken  by  the  French 
Government  were,  however,  attend- 
DlsutronB  ^  ^^^  ^^^  great  embarrassment 
stete  of  the  to  the  Treasury.  The  budget  of 
finances  In  1840,  accordingly,  exhibited  a  great 
conaequence.  and  alarming  deficit  The  estima- 
ted expenditure  amounted,  including  72,000,000 
ft-ancs  for  public  works,  to  no  less  a  sum  than 
1,411,885,000  francs.  The  revenue  was  only 
1,841,885,000  francs;  leaving  a  deficit  of 
170,000,000  francs,  to  be  supplied  by  additions 
to  the  floating  debt,  which  already  amounted  to 
700,000,000  francs.  This  deficit  was  still  far- 
ther augmented  in  the  following  year,  both  by 
a  great  extension  of  the  railway  lines  and  the 
enormous  armaments  which  M.  Thiers  had  pre- 
pared to  withstand  the  European  coalition,  die 
charges  of  which  fell  upon  that  year,  though 
the  necessity  for  them  had  passed  away.  On 
15th  April,  1841,  M.  Humann,  the  late  finance 
minister,  made  a  most  alarming  statement  of 
» M  ite  *^®  finances,  which,  however,  was 
Aprin5  and  nowise  sm^srising,  seeing  that  the 
85,1841;  Aon.  troops  voted  amounted  to  640,000 
l«*'oS?^'  men,  and  the  sum  required  for  pub- 
*®'"  **•         He  works  was  684,000,000  francs.' 

**  It  18  in  vain,"  said  M.  Humann,  *<  to  at- 
^  tempt  to  disguise  the  difficulties  of 
BpeoehofM.  our  financial  sitoation.  The  un- 
Humannon  productive  charges  of  late  years 
the  finaneei.  Y^sxe  threatened  to  become  perma- 
nent, and  assumed  a  forced  place  in  our  budg- 
ets. The  Grande  Livre  of  the  public  debt  must 
soon  be  reopened ;  the  budgets  of  former  years, 
far  from  bequeatldng  to  us  any  resources,  daily 
absorb  more  of  our  present  funds ;  and  you  have 
to  consider  a  budget  commencing  and  ending 
with  an  alarming  deficit.  The  deficit  of  1840 
was  170,198,780  francs;  that  of  1841  was  stiQ 


higher— it  amounted  to  ^2,GQ3,288  francs ;  and 
as  the  income  of  1842  is  only  1 ,  180,516,000,  while 
the  expenses  of  the  year  will  be  1,275,485,000, 
the  financial  year  of  1842  will  present  a  deficit 
of  114,986,000  francs.     In  addition  to  this,  the 
extraordinary  publio  works  require  584,269,000 
francs;  to  which  the  finance  minister  must  set 
his  face,  with  the  resources  of  the  budget,  the 
funded  debt,  and  the  floating  debt    But  little 
can  be  expected  from  the  last  resource,  as  it  is 
already  engaged  for  256,000,000  francs  of  debt 
contracted  anterior  to  1888,  and  which  has  form- 
ed an  incubus  on  the  resources  of  the  State  ever 
since  that  period."     To  meet  these  charges, 
the  finance  minister  was  obliged  to  contract  a 
loan  for  450,000,000  francs  in  a  period  of  pro- 
found peace,  besides  leaving  a  floating  debt  of 
81,000,000  to  be  provided  for  by  Excliequer  bills 
or  other  temporary  expedients.    Thus  was  the 
Government  of  Louis  Philippe,  despite  his  anx- 
ious and  strenuous  efforts  to  preserve  peace,  rap- 
idly approaching  a  state  of  insolvency — a  strik- 
ing and  painful  contrast  to  the  prosperous  state 
of  the  finances  during  the  Restoration.    The 
necessity  for  these  prodigious  expenses  arose 
from  the  unhappy  circumstances  of  its  origin. 
Founded  on  treason,  and  a  violent  revolt  of  the 
lower  orders  against  the  Government,  it  was 
necessarily,  in  foreign  affairs,  in  a  state  of  an- 
tagonism with  the  great  Continental  powers, 
and  could  only  maintain  its  independence  by 
keeping  vast  armaments  on  foot;   and  in  do^ 
mestic,  could  not  hope  to  preserve  tranquillity, 
and  prevent  a  second  revolution,  but  i  Rapport, 
by  annually  making  an  immense  ad-  April  ic^ 
dition  to  the  public  debt,  to  give  the  JUJ'^JSJ*' 
working  classes  that   employment  i^.  Ann. 
which  the  unaided  circumstances  of  Hiit  xziv. 
society  could  not  afford. »  ^^*  36«. 

Scarcely  less  unfortunate  was  the  Ministry  of 
the  29th  October,  from  the  cloud 
which  overhung  its  origin.  Marshal  untorard 
Soult  ,and  M.  Guizot  succeeded  to  oommence- 
the  helm  immediately  after  the  sig-  ™«°^  ^^  ^be 
nature  of  the  treaty  of  15th  July,  JJ*  c^^t 
1840,  which  was  taken  as  so  great 
an  insult  by  France ;  and  the  principle  of  their 
administration  was  concession  to  the  four  Pow- 
ers on  a  matter  in  which  strenuous  resistance 
was  thought  indispensable  to  the  national  hon- 
or. England  had  been  entirely  successful  in 
the  affain  of  the  East;  her  statesmen  had 
shown  more  courage,  capacity,  and  inflnence 
than  those  of  Louis  Philippe.  The  bombard- 
ment of  Acre  had  been  as  decisive  in  the  Le- 
vant as  the  battle  of  Waterloo  in  the  West. 
Indescribable  was  the  sensation  which  these 
events  produced  in  France,  and  weighty  the 
load  of  opprobrium  which  they  afiix^  round 
the  necks  of  the  new  Ministry,  which  agreed  to 
the  subsequent  treaty.  In  fact,  they  never  alto- 
gether recovered  it,  any  more  than  the  Restora- 
tion did  the  stain  of  entering  Paris  in  the  rear 
of  the  allied  armies.  With  the  usual  tendency 
of  men  to  judge  of  events  by  their  final  result, 
not  the  cause  which  had  preceded  them,  the 
multitude  ascribed  the  whole  disgrace,  as  they 
deemed  it,  of  these  events  to  the  Minister  who 
had  extricated  the  country  from  its  difficulties, 
not  to  him  that  had  plunged  it  into  them;  in 
the  same  way  as  they  ascribed  the  shame  of  the 
treaty  of  Paris  to  Louis  XVUL  and  the  Duke 
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de  Bichelieiit  who  signed  it,  not  to  Napoleon, 
who  had  rendered  that  eignatnre  unaToidable.- 
This  inaospicioiis  commencement  of  the  new 
^  Bftinistry  not  only  imposed  on  it 

BffortaofEn-  ^^^^''^  ^^  ^^'J  Outset  the  greatest 
glftodformp*  difficulties,  but  proved  a  serious 
Sf^SiS''*^  impediment  to  the  measures  which 
suve-tnde.  ^^  enlightened  and  pacific  Foreign 
Ministers  of  France  and  England,  at  that  time 
M.  Goizot  and  Lord  Aberdeen,  were  endeavor- 
ing to  bring  about,  with  a  view  to  alleviating 
the  sufferings  of  humanity,  and  preserving  the 
peace  of  the  world.  Every  thing  which  was 
done  in  concert  with  England  was  represented 
as  a  humiliating  concession  Uf  a  rival  power, 
aad  a  disgraceful  ad^nowledgmcnt  of  vassalage 
on  the  part  of  France.  This  feeling  extended 
even  to  an  attempt  made  by  the  united  cabinets 
of  the  Tuileries  and  St.  James's  to  eradicate 
that  infernal  traffic,  the  disgrace  of  humanity, 
the  slave-trade.  To  understand  how  this  came 
about,  it  must  be  premised  that,  after  the  slave- 
trade  had  been  formally  abolished  by  law  in 
Great  Britaixi,  its  Government  made  the  most 
persevering  efforts  to  conclude  such  arrange- 
ments with  foreign  powers  as  might  tend  to  the 
entire  and  final  suppression  of  that  traffic  It 
has  been  already  mentioned,'  that  so 
iiL"5%^  early  as  1817  the  British  Ministry  pur- 
chased, at  the  cost  of  £400,000,  a  treaty 
with  Spain,  agreeing,  under  certain  limitations, 
to  the  extinction  of  the  slave-trade  in  Spanish 
vessels ;  and  they  endeavored,  at  the  same  time, 
to  get  from  the  Duke  de  Richelieu  a  similar  re- 
nunciation on  the  part  of  France,  though  un- 
happily without  effect.  Afterward  they  made 
the  most  vigorous  efforts  to  obtain  from  the 
Congress  of  Verona  a  similar  declaration,  but 
oould  obtain  nothing  more  than  a  vague 
xJL^ntL"  •^^  condenmatory  of  its  existence.' 
Though  abundantly  disposed  to  be  hu- 
mane in  the  abstract,  the  Minister  of  France  at 
that  assembly,  M  Chateaubriand,  was  too  well 
aware  of  the  indelible  jealousy  of  England  which 
pervaded  his  country  to  adventure  on  any  ef- 
'  Regnmolt,  L  ficient  practical  measures  which 
185, 18S :  might  reaUv  tend  to  the  abolition 
Sfi^SSJ'f^.  of  the  traffic;  and  it  continued  to 
Dtptomatiqae  oe  camed  ou  under  cover  of  the 
de  u  Frmnce,  French  fiag  during  the  whole  gov- 
1S3(M8,L6,7.  emment  of  the  Restoration.^ 
Intently  set,  however,  upon  effecting  the  en- 
48L  tire  abolition  of  a  trade  which  was  a 
Traaties  of  general  reproach  to  Christendom,  the 
l§3  ^  British  Government  made  a  fresh  ef- 
Tnnee  re-  ^ort,  after  the  accession  of  Louis  Fhi- 
gtrding  tho  lippe,  to  effect  this  object,  and  happi- 
dAve^rade.  ij  qq  ^hia  occasion  with  more  eftect. 
On  the  30th  November,  1831,  a  convention  was 
signed  between  France  and  En^^nd,  by  which 
the  two  Governments  mutually  conceded  to  each 
other  the  right  of  search  within  the  latitudes 
necessarily  traversed  by  the  slavers  in  their  pas- 
sage  from  the  coast  of  Africa  to  the 
^^oO,  yi^g^  Indies,  or  the  American  shores. 
A  separate  convention  was  to  be  signed 
every  year,  regulating  the  number  of  cruisers 
which  were  to  be  kept  on  the  station  by  the  two 
nations  respectively.  By  a  second 'convention 
in  pursuance  of  the  .former,  concluded  on  22d 
ifarch,  1833,  certain  stipulations  were  mutually 
agreed  to,  which  provid^  for  the  mode  in  which 


the  vessels  deemed  liable  to  seizure  should  be 
brought  before  a  judge  of  the  country  to  which 
they  belonged,  and  many  other  details  as  to  the 
mode  of  seizure  and  condemnation.  In  these 
mutual  stipulations  the  most  entire  reciprocity 
was  observed,  and  nOHiing  was  exacted  by  En- 
gland from^France  but  what  she  cordially  con- 
sented to  submit  to  in  her  turn.  This  mutual 
right  of  visit  was  totally  different  from  the  old 
right  of  search  claimed  by  England  against  neu- 
trals when  she  was  engaged  in  actual  hostili- 
ties with  any  other  power.  That  was  a  right 
claimed  by  one  party  to  search  neutral  vessels  on 
the  high  seas  for  articles  contraband  of  war, 
and  disputed  by  the  other;  this  was  a  right, 
agreed  to  by  bothj  to  search  vessels  of  their  own 
subjects,  within  certain  limits,  for  ,  conventions 
slaves,  without  which 'all  attempts  fnMarUns* 
to  put  down  the  slave-trade  would  Sa^viiLlW; 
of  necessity  be  defeated.*  ***  **^- 

These  treaties  were  concluded  between  Great 
Britain  and  France  alone;  but  it  49. 
was  self-evident  that  all  such  con-  TreAtyofDe- 
ventions  would  fail  in  the  object  5Si^?^*en 
for  which  they  were  concluded,  un-  Fr»Qoe  aad 
less  the  whole  civilized  powers  con-  the  Allied 
curred  in  a  mutual  right  of  the  same  K*ov«n- 
description.  Any  one  which  refused  to  recog* 
nize  it  would  soon  find  the  whole  slave-trade 
of  the  world  nui  into  their  bottoms,  or  carried 
on  under  cover  of  their  flag.  England,  howev- 
er, had  in  the  interim  made  very  great  efforts 
to  get  other  powers  to  go  into  the  same  system, 
and  at  length  with  considerable  success.  By 
the  exertions  of  her  statesmen,  Denmark,  Sar-' 
dinia,  Sweden,  Naples,  Tuscany,  the  Hanse 
Towns,  had  been  successively  induced  to  enter 
.into  similar  treaties.  Nothing  remained  to  be 
done  but  to  get  the  accession  of  the  great  pow- 
ers, Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  to  a  similar 
convention.  But  although  the  cabinets  of  these 
powers  expressed  an  entire  willingness,  and 
even  anxiety,  to  join  in  the  great  work,  yet  they 
considered  it  inconsistent  with  their  dignity  to 
accede  to  a  treaty  which,  without  their  concur- 
rence, had  previously  been  concluded  between 
other  powers^  They  invited,  therefore,  the  for- 
mation of  a  new  treaty,  entered  into  between  all 
the  Jive  powers,  including,  of  course,  France, 
which  by  common  consent  might  put  matters 
on  an  efficient  and  cfnrable  foundation.  Great 
Britain  willingly  acceded  to  this  proposal, 
which  promised  to  put  the  object  for  which  she 
had  so  long  been  contending  on  the  footing  of 
European  law ;  and  M.  Guizot,  on  the  part  of 
France,  gladly  joined  in  the  same  riews,  the 
more  e^)ecially  as  it  readmitted  his  country  into 
the  European  family,  from  which  she  had  been 
separated  since  the  treaty  of  15th  July,  1840, 
and  exhibited  a  proof  to  the  world  of  the  resto- 
ration of  harmony  among  the  whole  European 
powers.  The  result  was  the  conclusion  of 
the  treaty  of  20th  December,  1841,  »  HeniaaU, 
signed  at  London  by  the  embassa-  11.  i89, 190 : 
dors  of  the  five  powers,  which  es-  J^^i^^^ 
taUished,  on  the  most  equitable  foot-  ^i^i^ 
ing,  a  mutual  right  of  search,  with  a  App.*;  Mar- 
riew  to  the  preventing  of  the  slave-  tlna,  snp.  ix. 
trade."  ^ 

By  this  treaty  it  was  provided  <*  that  a  mu- 
tual right  of  search,  on  the  part  of  the  whole 
contracting  powers,,  should  be  conceded  with  re- 
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gard  to  every  ship  pertaining  to  the  enhject  of 
5X        any  of  the  contracting  parties,  which 
Iti  proyi-  on  reasonable  grounds  (jdes  presomp- 
■ioni.  tions /ondees)  shall  be  suspected  of  Iw- 

ing  concerned  in  the  traffic  of  negroes,  or  of  bar- 
ing been  equipped  for  that^rpose,  or  having  been 
devoted  to  that  traffic  during  the  voyage  when 
it  may  be  met  by  any  of  the  cruisers  of  the  said 
powers ;  and  that  the  said  cruisers  might  arrest 
and  send  the  said  vessel  to  be  adjudicated  upon, 
in  the  manner  hereinafter  specified."  Each  of 
the  contracting  parties  was  to  arm  as  many 
cruisers  as  it  deemed  expedient,  to  navigate 
within  the  limits  agreed  on  for  the  suppression 
of  the  slave-trade ;  the  cruisers  of  each  of  the 
contracting  parties  were  mutually  to  lend  each 
other  assistance  in  carrying  the  treaty  into  exe- 
cution, and  the  vessels  seized  were  to  be  sent  to 
harbors  of  the  nation  to  which  the  seized  vessel 
belonged,  there  to  be  adjudicated  upon,  accord- 
ing to  the  mutual  law  provided  by  the  treaty. 
The  most  minute  regulations  were  laid  down 
for  carrying  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  into  ef- 
fect, in  the  manner  least  likely  to  give  offense 
to  any  of  the  nations  whose  vessels  were  seized ; 
and  also  as  to  the  articles  found  on  board,  which 
were  to  be  held  as  indicia  of  being  engaged  in 
the  slave-trade,  such  as  manacles,  chains,  or 
wristbands,  planks  to  form  a  false  deck  to  con- 
1  'pi^aty  ^^^  slaves  beneath,  a  larger  supply  of 
Dee.  so/  water  or  provisions  than  was  required 
104lU  at  for  the  use  of  the  ostensible  crew,  and 
•apr»-  many  other  particulars.* 
Nothing  could  be  more  equal,  just,  or  reason- 
able, than  these  provisions  ;    and 

irhi<£^the  identlv  indispensable  for  the  entire 
treaty  exdt-  abolition  of  the  abominable  traffic 
*nd  AmelrfS.  ^^  human  flesh,  but  they  were  such 
*  ^^  as,  when  rightly  considered,  tended 

to  the  establishment  of  that  very  freedom  of  the 
law  for  which  France  and  the  neutral  powers 
had  so  long  contended.  For  not  only  did  they 
establish  a  mutuai  right  of  search  on  the  footing 
of  entire  reciprocity,  without  the  slightest  as- 
sumption of  superiority  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain  over  any  other  power ;  bulges  they  rest- 
ed that  right  on  special  treaty,  applicable  to  the 
contracting  parties  alone,  to  be  exercised  only 
within  certain  limits,  and  in  a  prescribed  way, 
they  afforded  some  countenance  to  the  argument 
that,  even  in  case  of  war,  neutral  vessels  could 
not  legally  be  searched  by  the  cruisers  of  the  bel- 
ligerent powers  but  in  virtue  of  some  such  agree- 
ment, expressed  or  implied,  with  the  power 
whose  vessels  were  seized.  But  all  these  con- 
siderations, as  well  as  the  obvious  importance, 
itnd  indeed  indispensable  need,  of  such  a  treaty, 
to  secure  the  abolition  of  a  traffic  which  was  a 
disgrace  to  humanity,  were  overlooked  in  the 
jealousy  of  the  powers  which  were  most  likely  to 
be  affected  by  it  in  their  maritime  operations, 
lliis  appeared  in  an  especial  manner  in  France 
and  America,  the  countries  in  the  world  next  to 
England  which  possessed  the  largest  commercial 
navies.  In  France  one  univerail  cry  of  indig- 
nation burst  forth  from  one  end  of  the  country 
to  the  other,  the  moment  the  obnoxious  treaW 
appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  Monitewr.  It 
was  worse  than  Leipsic,  a  greater  disgrace  than 
Waterloo ;  a  bowing  the  neck  to  England,  for 
which  no  precedent  was  to  be  found  in  the  for- 


mer annals  of  the  country ;  an  open  abandon- 
ment of  the  object  for  which  all  the  sovereigns 
of  France,  from  Louis  XIV.  to  Napoleon,  had 
contended,  and  which  even  the  Government  of 
the  Restoration  had  refused  to  concede.     So  vi- 
olent was  the  outcry,  so  strong  the  indignation, 
that,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  Sir  R.  Feel  and 
Lord  Aberdeen  to  get  the  treaty  ratified, 
the  French  Government  did  not  venture  [^'  ^* 
to  take  so  hazardous  a  step;  and  the 
temper  evinced  by  the  Chamber,  when  the  sub- 
ject came  under  discussion  in  the  i  Honltenr, 
debate  on  the  Address,  a  few  days  T>tc.  90, 
afiter  the  treaty  was  published,  was  ^^\l  S^' 
such  that  it  watf  indefinitely  adjourn-  ^^S,  m ; 
ed.^    On  their  side,  the  Americans  iVHaoason- 
were  not  slow  in  taking  the  same  view  ^*l^*»  **•  •»  ^* 
of  the  treaty,  for  on  the  13th  February,  1842, 
their  Minister  at  Paris  presented  a  note 
to  the  French  Government,  remonstra-  f^*  ^ 
ting  against  the  treaty,  and  representing 
that,  if  attempted  to  be  carried  into  execation 
by  stopping  American  vessels  to  verify  their  al- 
leged nationality,  it  would  inevitably  disturb  the 
peace  between  the  two  countries. 

The  fixed  policy  of  the  democratic  leaders  to 
concentrate  all  their  efforts,  in  order  .     5^, 
to  render  the  Government  nnpopu-  interdiction 
lar,  received  a  fortunate  opportunity  ofthePoliah 
for  exercise  from  a  measure  of  police  ^*"^'***' 
adopted  in  the  end  of  Novemb^,  on  occasion  of 
a  proposed  banquet  of  the  Poles  in  Paris  in 
commemoration  of  the  revolt  which,  ten  years 
before,  broke  out  in  Warsaw  on  the  29th  ^,      ^ 
of  that  month.     Such  a  festival  had      ''* 
been  annually  held  since  that  event  without  at- 
tracting much  notice;  but  on  this  occasion  it 
excited  a  more  than  ordinary  attention,  as  it  was 
to  be  presided  over  by  General  Rybinski,  the 
last  commander  of  the  Polish  army ;  and  M. 
Arago,  Gamier  Pag^s,  Bastide,  Buchez,  and 
several  other  of  the  leading  French  Radicals, 
were  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  proceed- 
ings.    It  was   interdicted,  accordingly,  by  the 
Prefect  of  Police,  upop  the  ground  that  it  was 
illegal  for  any  Frenchman  to  take  a  part  in  suck 
an  assembly.     This  stretch  of  authority,  which 
appears  to  nave  been  by  no  means  judicious,  af- 
forded a  fair  ground  for  the  declamations  of  the 
Republicans,  who  represented  M.  Gnizot  as  al- 
ternately the  tool  of  England  and  the  vassal  of 
Russia,  and  as  degrading  France  by  deprivini; 
her  of  the  last  privilege  left  to  her — that  of 
evincing  sympathy  with  heroism  in  misfortune. 
So  violent  were  the  declamations  of  the  Liberal 
press  on  the  subject,  that  several  prosecutions 
were  instituted  against  the  leading  jour-  j^      ^^ 
nals.     On  16th  December  the  National 
was  seized,  and  the  editor  sent  to  the  Chamber 
of  Peers  for  trial,  by  whom  he  was  convicted 
and  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  10,000  francs; 
and  on  the  26th  M.  Lamennais  was  p      ^^ 
convicted,  and  sentenced  to  a  year's  im- 
prisonment  and  a  fine  of  2000  franca.    Terrible 
inundations  in  the  valleys  of  the  Rhone  ^      . 
and  the  Saone  supervened  at  this  time,     ^^' 
which  did  immense  damage  to  Ly-  ,  jjej-n^nu 
ons,  Ma^n,  and  the  principal  towns  n  s^os; 
on  their  banks,  besides  laying  waste  Ann.  Ht«t. 
sixty  square  leagues  of  territory,  and  "**'•  ^^ 
utterly  destroying  a  hundred  villages. ' 
With  praiseworthy  liberality  the  Chamber,  oa 
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their  first  meeting,  voted  6,500,000  francs 
(X325,000)  to  relieve  the  sufferers  by  these  dis- 
asters, which  did  not,  unhappily,  cover  a  tenth 
{lart  of  the  losses  sustained. 
Ere  long  the  public  appetite  for  scandal  and 
K,  abuse  of  the  Government  received 

PabUcationof  ^^^  more  fortunate  subjects  on 
letters  aaeiib-  which  to  feast.  In  the  end  of  1840 
^m  ^^^*  Madame  de  Feuch^res  died,  whose 
^^  name  had  been  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  death  of  the  Duke  de  Bourbon 
some  years  before.  This  event  revived  all  the 
scandalous  reports  regarding  her  accession  to 
that  catastrophe,  which  had  received  such  strong 
confirmation  from  the  favor  shown  to  her  by  the 
royal  family,  after  the  magnificent  succession 
which  opened  to  them  from  the  deceased.    But 

a  more  serious  subject  for  conversation 
IML       ^"^  ^^^  afforded.    On  24th  January 

the  Gazette  ek  France  published  three 
letters,  professing  to  be  from  Louis  Philippe, 
when  king,  to  Lord  Stnart  de  Rothesay,  the 
English  embassador,  under  the  exciting  title  of 
^'La  politique  de  Louis  Philippe  expUquee  par 
Ui-meme,"  The  purport  of  these  letters  was  to 
reveal  the  intimate  connection  which  subsisted 
between  the  French  Minister  and  the  English 
Government;  and  the  object  of  their  publica- 
tion was  to  represent  him  as  in  effect,  and  by 
his  own  admission,  the  mere  vassal  and  puppet 
of  Great  Britain.  How  such  strictly  confiden- 
tial docoments  found  their  way  into  a  public 
journal,  especially  one  of  ultra-Legitimist  prin- 
ciples, was  not  explained.  'But  their  contents 
were  too  important  to  the  two  great  parties 
which  were  in  opposition  to  the  Government  to 
permit  a  doubt  to  be  thrown  upon  their  authen- 
ticity. They  were  immediately,  and  by  com- 
mon consent,  hailed  as  genuine  alike  by  the 
Republicans  and  the  Legitimists;  they  ap- 
peared next  day  in  the  columns  of  the  National, 
the  Quattdiemuy  and  the  £cho  Fnmfoi*;  and 
the  effect  of  their  publication  was  such  that 
the  Government  felt  themselves  constrained  to 
adopt  some  steps  to  counteract  it.  The  same 
I  Gazette  de  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  notice  appeared  in  the 
Fxenee,  Jen.  Monitewr,  saying  *  *•  that  several  jour- 
^1841;  nals  had  published  fragments  of  let- 
?**°«.*iL  ^xsn  faUely  and  crimiiudly  ascribed 
HM.  x3Aw^  ^  ^^®  lung.  Prosecutions  have 
388;  Beg-*  been  ordered  for  the  crime  of  for- 
nult,  IL  S3»  gery,  and  a  criminal  attempt  on 
^ the  King."^* 

*  The  moat  material  parts  of  these  lettera  wen  as  fol- 
lows: **  Bn  ibtee  g6a6rale,  ma  r<&8olaaoii  la  plus  slnetoe 
et  la  pins  ferme  est  de  mabitenir  iDTlolaUes  toos  les 
traits  qni  ont  6t6  conclus  depuis  quinxe  ans  entre  les 
pidssaneeB  de  V  Europe  et  la  Fnuice.  Quant  &  ce  qui  eon- 
eene  roeoopsttoa  d'Al^er,  j'al  dee  motifs  elos  partten- 
liars«  et  ptbe  paissants  eneore,  pour  lempllr  nddlement  les 
eogageroents  que  ma  famllle  a  pris  enrers  la  Grande 
Bretagne.  Ges  motifii  sent  le  vif  d6s!r  que  J'dprouye 
d'etre  agr6«ble  k  8a  Majestd  Britanntque,  et  ma  conric- 
tioa  profoDde  qn'soe  alliance  intime  entre  les  deux  pajs 
est  nieesaaire,  non  seulement  k  leurs  int6r§ts  rddproques, 
inals  encore  k  rint6ret  et  &  la  elTlIIsation  de  1  Europe. 
Voox  jponTez  done.  Monsieur  TEmbessadeur,  afflrmer  k 
Totre  Goavemement  que  lemien  se  eonformeraponctuel- 
lement  k  tons  les  eneagements  pris  par  S.  >L  Charles  X. 
relattvement  k  rallatre  d* Alger.  Mais  Je  vous  prie  d'ap- 
pdler  Tattentlon  dn  Cabinet  Britannique  sur  Tetat  actnel 
dee  esprits  en  Fnuiee,  de  Ini  fidre  observer  que  r^racn- 
stion  d* Alger  serslt  le  signal  des  plus  riolentes  rdcrimi- 
natione  eontre  mon  gouvemement,  qn'elle  pourralt  amener 
des  r^soltats  d^sastreux,  et  qu*il  importe  k  la  paix  de 
FEnrope  de  ne  point  d^popuiariser  an  Ponvoir  naisiant 
et  qni  femvaiUe  *  ee  eonstituec'* 


Nothing  could  be  more  injudicious  than  to 
bring  the  matter  to  this  issue,  es- 
peciiily  when  the  extreme  hostili-  progecutions 
ty  against  the  Government  of  the  against  the 
two  great  parties  which  entered  so  editors  who 
largely  into  the  composition  of  ev-  JjiJJJ*®*  *^* 
eiy  Paris  jurv  was  taken  into  con-  ^^^^^ 
sideration.    So  it  turned  out,  accordingly,  on  the 
present  occasion.     The  Gazette  de  France  was 
prosecuted  by  the  Advocate-Greneral  on  the  part 
of  the  Government,  and  the  defense  was  con- 
ducted, with  his  wonted  ability,  bv  M.  Berryer. 
After  a  long  trial,  and  an  hour's  deliberation  by 
the  jury,  a  verdict  of  ^*  Not  GuUCy*'  was  return- 
ed, to  the  utmost  satisfaction  of  a  crowded 

2d  Letter. — '^11  parait  que  tooi  n^avez  pas  encore  r6- 
ttssi  k  fairs  eomprendre,  ni  k  Vlenno  nl  i  St  Pitersbonig 
que,  sans  la  non-Intervention,  I'Europe  ^tsit  ^branl^ 
que  TAutriche  e<it  perdu  ritalie  oomme  on  a  enleT6  la 
Uelgique  k  la  HoUande.  A-t-on  pu  ou  dd  onblier  qne. 
Ions  du  Oottvemement  Czartoryskt,  la  Pologne  en  masse, 
sous  IMnflnenoe  rdvolutlonnalre  eOt  6ld  d6bout,  et  que, 
sans  notre  ssge  et  salutaire  influence,  elle  se  ftkt  unie  k 
la  France  pour  repousser,  pour  ^eraser,  qu'on  n'en  doute 

fias,  laRussle,  malgrd  ses  forces  oolossales ;  pareequ*il  est 
mmortellement  vrai  que  lorsqu'un  Peuple,  rrairoent 
Penple,  est  d^bout  ponr  la  Uberl6,  il  n*7  a  aucnn  Fou* 
voir  absoln  qui  suffliM  pour  le  dompter.  JTavals  mieux 
e8p6r6  des  eclaircissements  que  vous  arcz  dA  donner  sur 
IMmmensitA  du  serrioe  que  nous  avons  rendu  k  la  Rnssle, 
k  TAutriche,  et  4  la  Prusse,  servioe  qui  ressort  du  fait, 
pnisque  la  Pologne  a  suceomb^  et  non  pas  sans  quelque 
p6ril  ponr  noua  N*avez-vous  pas  les  deux  lettres  de  Ln- 
fayette,  contenant  les  reproches  k  notie  Minlstre  d'avotr 
paral7B6  par  ses  eonseils  et  ses  promesses  les  moyens  de 
defense  de  la  Pologne  ?  En  fant-il  plus  pour  les  Cabinets 
de  Ylenne  et  de  St  P6torBbouTg,  et  peut-on  Ignorer  tout 
le  danger  qui  existalt  pour  la  Rnssle  dans  les  plans  et  le 
syvtdme  de  defense  adopts  par  lee  Polonais  sous  le  Prince 
Adam,  et  Toudrait-on  oublier  ce  qu'on  nous  doit,  k  nous, 
comme  unique  et  puissant  moteur  des  mesures  qui  ont 
paralyad  ces  rdaolutions,  neutralisd  le  systdme,  et  r6aUs6 
lea  paroles  propb^tiques  de  Sdbastiani  f** 

M  LetUr.-^''  Cetait  du  temps  qu'll  fallalt  gagner,  et 
au  lieu  d'lniter  les  esprits,  il  fallalt  endormir  le  civlsme 
en  actlTitd  pour  le  pr&parer  au  salulairo  moment  oti  une  or- 
donnanoe  nous  eAt  fait  Justice  de  tout  rdealcltmnt  Du 
rests,  rien  ne  me  fera  renonoer  k  un  prqjet  si  si^ement 
oonpu,  k  Tex^ution  dnquel,  dans  Tdtat  des  choses  od  se 
trouve  la  France,  s*attache  en  quelque  sorte  non  seule- 
ment  la  durte  de  la  monarchie  constitutlonnelle,  mais  la 
perp^tnit6  de  ma  dynastie,  oe  qni  sonne  mieux  et  vant 
mieux  pour  la  France.  Qu*on  se  persuade  Men  que  moi 
seul  Je  pouTsis affronter,  dlriger,  et  ysincre  Thydra  r6vo- 
lutionnalre.  Qu'on  nous  sache  done  un  pen  de  gr^  On 
ne  tient  aucnn  oompte  de  nos  efforts  constants;  on  ne 
salt  pss  k  quel  peuple  nous  avons  affaire,  et  que  depuis 
quarante  ans  on  pent  regarder  Paris  comme  6tant  la 
France.  Qu'on  s'assure  done  que  Je  ne  renonce  pas  k 
mon  projet,  nl  k  oelul  de  maltriser  la  presse,  notre  pins 
dangereux  enneml.  On  a  gagn6  une  grande  partie  des 
^rivains;  les  autres  suivront  et  le  ealme  suocedera  aux 
excitations  molignes  et  loumalidres  de  ces  plumes  guer^ 
royantes.  Qn*on  pense  k  ce  que  JuiUet  eOt  pn  attirer  sur 
r Europe  en  1880 ;  que  Too  vole  ce  que  notre  sidele  et  no- 
tre forte  volontd  ont  fait  de  eette  eflhiyante  dbuUition 
populalre;  que  Ton  Juge  par  U^  de  oe  que  nous  ferons ;  et 
■urtout  qu'aucune  des  Puissances  n'oubUe  que  nous  seul 
nous  pouTons  fairs,  pour  aaurer  la  France  et  TEurope,  os 
que  nous  avons  fkit 

**  II  y  a  d'6pouvantables  eonsdquenees  k  redonter  dans 
les  crises  politlques  lorsqu'nne  volenti  sage  et  pr^ro- 
yante  se  troure  en  inevitable  contact  aveo  Tobstination 
d'un  aftle  qui  pent,  dans  oe  cas,  se  r6puter  bardiment  de 
manvais  voaloir.  Si  an  lieu  d*en  finir  brutalement  avee 
les  artilleuiB  civiqnes,  l*on  eftt  suivi  mon  seul  avis,  qu'on 
eQt  flatt6,  caJol6  ces  bommes;  qu'on  leur  eftt  fkit  entre- 
voir  que  si  Ton  pensait  k  constniire  des  forts,  e'dtait  pour 
leur  en  confler  la  garde ;  si  on  leur  eftt  petsuadd  qu'en 
cas  d'invasion.  Pans  ne  pourralt  devoir  son  saint  qn'li  de 
pareils  ddfenieurs ;  si,  enfln,  au  lieu  d'une  dddaion  brus- 
que, on  eftt  pris  eei  eltoyens  par  la  vanity  Arago  et  les 
siens  n*eussent  pas  M  admis  k  pronvor  que  les  forts,  biea 
loin  d'etre  destute  k  repousser  une  invasion  dtrangdre, 
devlendraient,  dans  ce  cas,  une  rcssource  vietorieuse  pour 
maintenlr  dans  le  devoir  et  la  soumlssion  la  trds>turbn- 
lente  population  de  Paris,  et  de  ses  aimables  faubouige.** 
^BieHAui.T,  ii.  81,  87;  Ann,  Hitt,fXxiT.  888L 
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court,  and  the  unbounded  joy  and  excitement 
of  the  public  generally.  The  sensation  pro- 
duced was  the  greater,  that  the  Advocate-Gen- 
eral had  mofift  imprudently,  in  describing  to 
the  jury  the  purport  of  the  letters  alleged  to  be 
forgeries,  characterized  them  in  these  terms: 
**  Were  the  letters  genuine,  it  would  result  from 
them  that  the  King,  who  had  been  elected  in 
1880,  to  answer  the  wishes  of  the  nation,  has 
betrayed  them  on  every  point ;  that  he  has  con- 
sented to  the  crushing  of  Poland  in  order  to.  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  Russia ;  that  he  was  dis- 
posed to  abandon  Algeria  in  order  to  promote 
those  of  England;  that  with  him  the  preserva- 
tion of  his  dynasty  was  tho  sole  object,  and  not 
tiie  maintenance  of  the  constitutional  govern- 
ment; in  fine,  that  the  project  of  fortifying 
Paris  was,  in  the  hands  of  the  King,  a  project 
only  for  oppressing  the  citizens ;  that  it  was  di- 
rected, not  against  the  stranger,  but  against  his 
own  subjects.  Such  is  the  true  import  of  the 
passages  libeled  upon  as  criminal.  How  could 
a  man  be  called  a  king  who  could  engage  in 
such  projects?  Should  he  not  rather  be  styled 
one  of  those  tyrants  who  move  only  under  the 
mask  of  dissimulation,  and  who  establish  their 
I  rtm  It.  ^^P*'®*  ^o*  ^^  ^^®  sincerity  of  their 
iL9p^    language,  but  on  the  violation  of  their 

engagements?'*' 
It  may  readUy  be  believed  that  letters  con- 

taining  such  sentiments,  and  openly 
AmbSulty  ««c"b©d  to  the  reigning  sovereign, 
inregmrdto  made  an  immense  sensation,  and  that 
the  author-  every  one  believed  or  disbelieved 
f?*2.2f  ****  them  according  as  it  suited  his  pri- 

vate  mterest  or  political  preposses- 
sions. The  accusation  of  forgery  connected 
with  those  letters,  which  was  at  first  preferred 
against  two  persons  of  the  names  of  Lubis  and 
Montour,  failed ;  but  as  the  originals  were  not 
produced,  and  alleged  fac-similcs  only  were  in 
the  publisher's  hands,  no  direct  evidence  tend- 
ing to  establish  the  genuine  nature  of  the  docu- 
ments was  got.  The  celebrated  lady  known  in 
more  than  one  character,  ^^  La  Oontemporaine," 
was  said  to  have  furnished  these  fac-similes. 
Thus  the  matter  was  left  to  rest  very  much  on 
the  internal  evidence  which  the  letters  afforded, 
and  the  probabilities  of  the  case ;  and,  viewed 
in  this  light,  as  usual  in  such  instances,  there 
was  much  to  say  on  both  sides.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  ideas  contained  in  the  letters  were 
not  only  the  same,  but  the  expressions  used 
were  almost  identical,  word  for  word,  with  those 
ascribed  to  Louis  Philippe  by  M.  Sarrans,  in  his 
work  published  in  1834,  on  the  fall  of  Charles 
X.,  which  had  never  been  contradicted,  or 
a  L.  Samnt.  ^°™*®^  ^®  subject  of  prosecution. ' 
L.  Philippe  6t  They  were  also  such  as  correspond- 
ucontre-  ed  very  nearly  with  expressions 
?4T!*'I**L^°  ^«  which  were  known  to  be  often  used 
ibju,  I.  s.        jjy  j^jg  PhUippe  to  those  with 

whom  he  was  on  intimate  terms,  and  which 
conveyed  his  fixed  ideas.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  was  very  improbable  that  so  prudent  and  as- 
tute a  monarch  would  have  hazarded  the  com- 
mitting of  such  sentiments  to  writing,  especially 
to  a  foreign  embassador.  In  this  state  of  un- 
certaint}^,  every  one  was  at  liberty  to  adopt  his 
own  conjectures  and  draw  his  own  conclusions ; 
but  the  great  majority  of  men  firmly  believed, 
and  still  believe,  in  their  authenticity ;  and  the 


allusions  to  the  subject  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment render  it  more  than  probable  that  some 
letter  of  a  similar  import,  detailing  a  conversa- 
tion of  Louis  Philippe  with  Loni  Stuart  de 
Rothesay,  really  exists  in  the  For- 
eign Office.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  i?*^.*^^^. 
publication  of  these  alleged  letters  ingpMt, 
answered  all  the  purposes  for  which  April 80,1 841 ; 
it  was  intended,  in  adding  to  the  nn-  l"'*"*^  *•*• 
popularity  of  the  French  monarch.' 

The  sil-important  subject  of  parliamentary 
reform  was  only  glanced  at  by  a  5^ 

side-wind  in  the  Chamber  in  this  Debate  on  Re- 
session,  and  on  moving  for  a  grant  ^no*  •'^  ^ta 
of  secret  funds,  the  usual  trial  of  '*'"■•*• 
strength  of  all  administrations,  M.  Dnchitel,  in 
making  the  motion,  said:  '* Culpable  associa- 
tions are  at  work  in  the  shade,  and  menace  not 
only  the  existence  of  Government,  but  of  socie- 
ty. Pains  are  taken  to  spread  doctrines  among 
the  working  classes  subversive  of  all  order;  or-» 
ganization  is  attempting  mysteriously  to  attack 
the  social  system  in  its  essential  base — the  right 
of  property.  Security  and  repose  are  awanting 
to  the  Government;  there  is  no  fixed  to-morrow 
for  anyone  in  the  whole  of  France ;  the  present 
is  continually  tottering,  the  future  is  an  enigma. 
Complaints  are  made  of  the  dregs  of  society 
striving  to  subvert  its  foundations :  that  audaci- 
ty is  the  work  of  the  Chambers ;  it  is  the  con- 
sequence of  the  instability  of  the  ministerial  ma- 
jority. Whence  comes  this  instability  ?  Whence 
is  it  that,  when  the  great  principles  are  decid- 
edy  every  one  is  impassioned  for  small  distinc- 
tions as  formerly  they  were  for  fundamental 
points?"  —  *' Immobility,"  exclaimed  M.  de 
Courcelles  in  reply;  ^'is  that  your  remedy  for 
existing  evils  ?  Xou  will  tell  us  that  the  Gov- 
ernment can  not  acquire  external  force,  or  in- 
ternal consideration,  by  reason  of  its  instability; 
that  no  one  can  prophesy  of  to-morrow  in  France 
— that  the  present  is  tottering,  and  the  future 
presents  an  enigma.  In  such  circumstances, 
you  tell  us,  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  but  to 
execute  the  laws  with  rigor,  and  to  oppose  a  firm 
resistance  to  all  efforts  at  constitutional  change. 
Ton  are  all  agreed  on  the  necessity  of  this  re- 
sistance, and  yet  you  yourselves  tell  us  it  is 
against  a  disunited  and  vacillating  conntrv  you 
are  obliged  to  combine." — **The  majonty  in 
the  Chamber,"  said  M.  Guizot,  in  reply,  ''is 
composed  of  a  body  firmly  united  to  maintain 
external  peace  and  internal  tranquillity ;  it  finds 
itself  in  presence  of  a  great  danger ;  and  is  it 
surprising  that,  when  its  objects  can  only  be  at- 
tained by  a  firm  adherence  to  its  fundamental 
principles,  it  should  resist  all  attempts  to  shake 
the  constitution  or  introduce  disunion  into  its 
ranks  ?  This  is  not  the  time  to  hazard  the  ex- 
istence of  society  by  stirring  unnecessarilv  fun-> 
damental  questions." — ''Talk  not  of  this  not 
being  the  pn^r  time,"  rejoined  M.  OdilJon 
Barrot;  "it  is  always  a  proper  time  to  recon- 
sider legal  government  and  constitutional  rights. 
Could  any  opportunity  be  so  really  desirable  aa 
that  of  honoring  your  administration  by  a  re- 
turn to  the  scrupulous  and  respectful  a  lioniteiu; 
observance  of  the  constitution  ?  But  Feb-  19-2S, 
your  policy  is  to  put  off  one  by  plead-  J?^^'  ^'*' 
mg  that  the  times  are  inopportune  for  i^ix% ;  ^* 
change,  to  get  quit  of  another  by  sac-  Regnauit, 
rificing  your  principles.'    That  n  not  '*•  '^^»  ^^ 
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the  eondact  of  a  frank  or  courageous  Govern- 
ment."  The  motion  was  agreed  to  without  the 
Opposition  amendment  hj  a  majority  of  285  to 
137. 
Hie  question  of  literary  property  underwent  a 
^  very  long  discussion  in  this  session; 
Lftwonilt-  &i><^  M.  de  Lamartine,  the  reporter 
eimry  prop-  of  the  commission  to  which  it  was  re- 
erty  defeat-  ferred,  in  an  elaborate  and  eloquent 
^  '  r^rt,  proposed  to  limit  the  exdn- 

sire  right  of  publication  to  fifty  years.  This 
iong  period  met  with  a  yeiy  fierce  resistance,  in 
which  several  literary  men  took  the  lead ;  and 
M.  VUIemain,  in  hopes  of  conciliating  the  Cham- 
ber, proposed  to  restrict  it  to  thirty  years  after 
the  deaui  of  the  author,  being  an  extension  of 
ten  years  from  the  term  of  twenty,  which  had 
been  adop^  in  the  preceding  years  by  the 
Chamber  of  Peers.  This  compromise  was  at 
first  adopted  by  the  Chamber ;  but,  after  a  Jong 
discussion  of  eight  days,  they  reversed  this 
1  Ann.  Hist  ^oclsion,  and  rejected  the  law  alto- 
xxir.iT5kl96;  gether,  leaving  the  right  of  literary 
itoKnaalt.  ii.  property  to  rest  on  its  present  foun- 
li«.  1*^  dation.** 


*  **The  proiiuce  of  intollectual  and  manual  labor  maj 
diilier,**  laia  H.  de  Lamartlne,  in  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
minioa ;  **■  bat  the  title  to  Sta  ezolastre  enjoyment  Is  the 
«me.  The  time  has  nov  anired  when  this  title  should 
be  recognised  by  law.  By  a  generosity  worthy  of  its  na. 
tore,  Thoaght,  which  creates  every  thing,  forgets  itself: 
it  asks  only  of  men  to  be  permitted  to  serve  and  enchant 
them ;  it  demands  only  from  Glory  the  fortune  of  a  name 
destined  to  Immortality,  leaving  in  poverty  or  destitution 
the  family  of  the  philoaopher  or  poet,  whose  works  form 
the  intellectaal  riches  of  a  nation.  But  the  press  has 
made  of  these  inteUeetnal  riches  a  material  wealth,  which 
is  capable  of  bein|^  seized,  consecrated,  and  regulated  by 
law.  Thafc  press,  which  renders  Thought  palpable  as 
the  character  which  engraves  It,  and  commercial  as  the 
copy  whteh  forms  the  suqect  of  sale,  muit  sooner  or  later 
form  the  sutgeot  of  a  legislation  which  is  to  recognise 
its  legaiitj,  and  distribute  equitably  its  fruits.  The  feel- 
ing of  Jusdcc  which  prompts  this  on  the  part  of  the  leg- 
islator takes  nothing  from  the  dignity  of  the  writer,  or 
the  iBteUeetnal  ebaraeter  of  his  labors.  It  noway  lowers 
the  book  in  its  inestimable  and  inappreciable  character 
of  a  service  spontaneously  and  gratuitously  rendered  to 
the  human  race.  It  leaves  its  recompense  to  time  and 
che  memory  of  men.  It  does  not  touch  Thought,  #hich 
cut  never  fall  under  the  provisiona  of  an  infirm  pecun- 
iary law;  it  only  relates  to  the  book  which  has  become 
the  object  of  an  impreBslon>-become  an  article  of  com- 
mem.  The  idea  comes  from  Ood,  and  returns  to  God, 
after  leaving  a  trace  of  light  on  the  for^ead  of  him  to 
whom  it  has  been  communicated,  and  on  the  name  which 
his  son  bears;  the  book  becomes  the  object  of  oommer- 
dal  dreolatlon,  and  becomes  a  property  capable  of  pro- 
ducing revenae,  and  forming  capital One  man 

expends  a  portion  of  his  strength — a  few  easy  years  of 
his  life— with  the  assistance  of  capital  transmitted  to  him 
by  his  flitbers,  in  fertilizing  his  fields,  or  In  ezerslsing  a 
IneratiTe  industry.  He  aeeomnlates  ilehes  on  riches, 
produee  on  produce;  he  enjoys  all  the  luxuries  of  life, 
and  yon  secure  to  him  thehr  possession  during  alk  the 
days  of  hlf  life,  and  after  him,  to  the  heirs,  of  his  blood, 
or  the  beneficiaiies  of  his  wiU.  Another  expends  his 
whole  life,  oonsumes  his  moral  strength,  enervates  his 
physical  frame  in  the  oblivion  of  himself  and  his  family, 
to  enrich  the  world  after  his  death,  either  with  a  ehi^- 
tiBuvrM  of  the  human  mind,  or  with  one  of  those  Ideas 
whidi  diaaee  the  face  of  the  woiid.  He  sinks  under  his 
eflbrts;  he  dies:  but  his  work  is  done;  lamehtf^ceuvf 
isprodoeed;  his  idea  is  evolved:  the  intellectual  world 
seize  hold  of  it ;  industry,  commerce,  make  it  a  sutject 
ot  gain.  It  becomes  by  degrees,  often  after  the  author's 
deatli,  a  source  of  wealth ;  it  casts  millions  into  oircula* 
tion  and  the  rewards  of  industry ;  it  is  worked  out  for  Uie 
benefit  of  others  as  a  natural  produce  of  the  soil.  All  the 
world  has  right  to  it  except  the  widow  and  children  of 
that  man  who  created  it,  who  may  be  begging  thdr 
bread  beside  the  colossal  fortunes  which  have  owed  their 
fexifftenee  to  the  unrequited  toil  of  their  father.  Such  a 
Slate  of  things  can  never  bear  the  light  of  conscience 
where  God  has  inscribed  the  inefllsceable  code  of  equity. 


The  session  of  1841  was  distinguished  by 
the  first  attempt  to  introduce  into  ^^ 
France  those  principles  of  free  First  step  in 
trade  which,  at  the  same  time,  France  in  the 
were  taking  such  strong  root  in  En-  ^J]"«  •'  *f®« 
gland.  Early  in  Febmaiy,  Gov-  •" 
emment  introduced  a  measure  which,  under 
the  modest  title  of  "Loi  desDouanes,"  in  effect 
tended  to  introduce  a  lower  system  of  import  du- 
ties, and  in  some  degree  to  lessen  the  protection 
to  native  industry.  In  this  instance,  however, 
the  views  of  Government  were  in  advance  of  the 
age,  or  rather,  they  belonged  to  a  stage  in  civ- 
ilisation at  which  France  had  not  yet  arrived. 
The  commission,  accordingly,  to  which  the  proj- 
ect of  Government  was  referred,  reported  againgt 
it.  When  this  report  came  to  be  discussed  in 
the  Chamber,  a  perfect  chaos  of  opinions  was 
advanced,  singularly  descriptive  of  the  various 
interests  at  work,  and  of  the  sturdy  resistance 
which  the  principles  of  free  trade,  when  serious- 
ly advanced,  would  meet  with  from  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  infant  native  industry  of  France. 
Every  place  of  any  manufacturing  note  made 
its  representative  rote  for  the  protection  of  its 
peculiar  branch  of  industry,  though  it  was  quite 
willing  to  yield  up  its  neighbor  to  the  spoiler. 
Nantes  fought  the  battle  of  oil  in  opposition  to 
St.  Etienne;  Bordeaux  contended  for  protection 
to  wine;  Rouen  for  cotton  goods;  the  north 
struggled  for  the  interests  of  stuffs ;  the  west  for 
metab.  In  the  midst  of  such  a  confused  mel^, 
when  the  opposition  was  actuated  entirely  by 
separate  interests,  there  was  no  possibility  of 
united  action ;  and  the  Ministry,  resting  on  gen- 
eral principles,  obtained  an  easy  victory  over  so 
many  and  such  divided  opponents.  But  the 
struggle  was  long  and  violent;  every  separate 
branch  of  the  tar^  underwent  a  minute  discus- 
sion ;  and  it  was  evident,  from  the  i  Monitenr, 
vehemence  of  so  many  detached  op-  Pebr.  4-l«, 
positions,  that  if  they  once  came  to  ^^  ^°J* 
act  in  concert,  they  would  obtain  220, 290*  Beg- 
the  undisputed  command  of  the  nauit,iLi22, 
Legislature.^  1^ 

The  disastrous  state  of  the  finances  led  to  a 
most  alarming  representation  of  M.  Humann, 

Entire  Europe  at  this  moment  is  inspired  with  these 
ideas ;  it  belongs  to 'France  to  take  the  lead  in  their  de- 
velopment Her  great  place  in  the  world  has  been 
wrought  out  for  her  by  the  hand  of  her  artists,  the  pen 
of  her  writers,  the  sword  of  her  soldiers.  Can  sheleave 
in  a  state  of  n^ligence  and  spoliation  those  great  pow- 
ers which  Thought  and  Genius  have  won  over  the  hu- 
man mind?  Ingratitude  often  turns  to  the  advantage 
of  glory,  for  it  renders  it  more  inching;  but  it  never, 
in  the  long  run,  enriches  nationa  What  do  we  owe  to 
those  five  or  six  men  whose  heritage  we  have  so  long 
been  bespoiling?  Five  or  six  immortal  names  are  all 
that  is  left  to  us  of  nationality  In  the  past.  Poets,  phi- 
losophers, orators,  historians,  artists,  rest  alone  in  the 
memory:  the  brilliant  remains  of  a  nation's  history! . . 
.  .  .  The  serious  and  legal  constitution  of  the  right  of 
individual  artistic  and  literary  property  Is  a  change  emi- 
nently in  harmony  with  the  democratic  prindples  which 
are  specially  charaeteristio  of  onr  times.  That  species 
of  property  carries  with  It  all  that  Is  awanting  to  democ- 
racy. It  confers  telat  without  privilege,  respect  with- 
out constraint;  grandeur  to  some.'without  abasement  to 
othem  NoUlihr  has  been  suppressed,  but  not  glory: 
that  shining  gift  of  nature  is  like  all  the  other  gifts  of 
God— accessible  to  all  classes.  Genius,  which  is  bom 
every  where,  is  the  great  leveler  of  the  world ;  but  it  is 
so  by  elevating  the  general  level  of  the  people.  Liter- 
ary property  Is,  in  an  especial  manner,  the  embodimsnt 
of  the  spirit  of  democracy ;  glory  is  the  nobility  of  eqaaX- 
ity.*' —Rapport par  M.  db  Lahabteni ;  Arm,  Hitt^  xxiv. 
175,  ITS,  181,  182;  Monitewr,  Feb.  12, 1841. 
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the  finance  minister,  and  to  a  fiscal  regulation 
which  excited  most  serious  opposi- 
M.  Humiann'B  ^^^  ™  France,  and  went  far  to 
picture  of  the  shake  the  throne  with  a  class  which 
diBastroua  ]iad  hitherto  been  its  firm  support- 
fini^  m!^*  ers.  The  -finance  minister  thus 
^^  expressed  himself :  '^  Our  situation 

has  become  such  that  it  can  not  long  endure. 
It  is  in  vain  that  we  strive  to  provide  for  former 
deficits,  when  we  are  condemned  every  year  to 
see  new  deficits  arise.  Now,  deficit  is  another 
word  for  discredit,  impotence,  anarchy.  Is  it 
possible  to  escape  from  such  a  result  at  no  dis- 
tant period,  when  we  do  nothing  but  accumu- 
late loans  upon  loans,  the  sad  expedient  of  prod- 
igality reduced  to  its  last  shifts  ?  Credit  itself 
has  its  requirements ;  it  refuses  its  aid  to  those  who 
abuse  it.  And  observe,  that  when  it  has  become 
necessary  to  make  loans  for  annual  expenses  for 
permanent  charges,  they  are  worse  than  a  dis- 
order; they  amount  to  an  injustice  committed 
by  one  generation  upon  another.  Loans,  in 
truth,  are  nothing  but  deferred  taxes;  the  in- 
terest they  bear  becomes  an  immediate  addition 
to  the  capital,  which  must  one  day  or  other  be 
provided  for.  Thus  the  abuse  of  credit  saddens 
ths  present,  and  prepares  a  still  more  melan- 
choly future.  Is  it,  then,  possible,  by  the  single 
resources  of  economy,  to  establish  a  balance  be- 
tween the  income  and  expenditure  ?  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  we  are  to  be  presented  with  a  budget 
for  1843  containing  a  deficit  of  116,000,000 
francs?  If  so,  the  necessity  for  economy  was 
never  more  imperious  than  at  this  time ;  but  to 
render  it  effective,  it  must  be  judicious  and  real ; 
I  have  no  idea  that  by  any  thing!  short  of  that  a 
balance  can  be  established  between  income  and 
expenditure.  A  country  which  has  been  over- 
excited is  not  calmed  in  a  day,  and  can  never  en- 
ter suddenly  on  the  path  of  economical  reform;  the 
errors  of  days  of  excitement  hang  for  long  a  heavy 
load  on  the  pubUc  finances.  On  considering  the 
X  Moniteur,  budget  for  1843,  and  detaching  from 
May  26, 1S41 ;  it  all  the  expenses  which  can  be  con- 
Ann.  HUt.  sidered  as  transitory,  the  deficit  can 
xxlv.  874        jjQj.  y^  jggg  jjjj^jj  60,000,000  francs." 

It  was  more  easy,  however,  to  depict  the 
go  alarming  state  of  the  finances  than  to 
Expedient  point  out  a  mode  in  which  the  existing 
of  a  ne«r  dangers  were  to  be  obviated.  For  the 
"*  existing  taxes  could  not  bo  increased 
without  the  greatest  danger  of  exciting  discon- 
tent, if  not  disturbances;  and  to  lay  on  new 
ones  would  be  still  more  hazardous.  In  this  di- 
lemma, it  occurred  to  M.  Humann,  as  the  only 
possible  way  of  getting  out  of  the  difficulty,  to 
make  a  new  valuation  of  taxable  property  of  ev- 
ery description,  in  hopes  that,  by  raising  it,  an 
increased  revenue  might  be  obtained  without 
incurring  the  odium  of  laying  on  new  taxes. 
This,  accordingly,  was  the  expedient  resorted  to ; 
but  it  proved  most  unfortunate,  and  led  to  a 
dispute  between  the  Government  and  the  mu- 
nicipal authorities  which  threatened  more  grave 
consequences  than  the  imposition  of  any  new 
taxes,  how  oppressive  soever,  could  have  done. 
To  understand  how  this  came  about,  it  must  be 
premised  that,  by  the  existing  practice  of  France, 
the  valuation  of  properties  was  made  in  four 
successive  stages,  and  by  different  authorities  in 
each :  1st.  A  division  among  the  departments, 
made  by  the  Chambers  or  those  appointed  by 


them;  2d.  A  division  among  the  arrondisse- 
ments,  made  by  their  councils-general ;  3d.  A 
division  among  the  communes,  made  by  the 
councils  of  the  arrondissements ;  and,  4th.  A  di- 
vision among  the  citizens,  made  by  the  mnnici- 
palities.  The  first  division  was,  by  the  law  of 
11th  July,  1838,  to  be  made  every  ten  years; 
the  three  others  every  year.  But  how  was  tlic 
first  to  be  made  ?  It  could  only  be  done  bv  the 
officers  of  the  taxes,  who  alone  possessed  the 
requisite  materials  to  form  such  a  general  dis- 
tribution. The  three  last  stood  in  a  dififerent 
situation.  They  were  all  intrusted  to  the  differ- 
ent grades  of  the  local  authorities,  beginning 
with  the  councils  of  arrondissements,  and  de- 
scending through  that  of  the  commune  to  the 
municipality.  Here  each  was  intrusted  with  an 
important  duty  in  its  own  sphere,  and  possessed 
^the  materials  to  discharge  it.  But  to  suppose 
that  the  local  authorities  could  partition  the 
burdens  among  the  departments,  was  as  ridicu- 
lous as  it  would  be  to  charge  a  parish  vestry, 
or  county  Quarter  Sessions,  with  i  Regnanit,  a 
the  laying  on  of  the  property,  as-  180, 185:  Ann. 
sessed,  and  land  taxes,  over  the  JiL**-Jf**''- 
whole  kingdom.'  8TT,3T8. 

Although,  however,  all  this  was  abundantly 
clear  to  men  of  business,  and  all  ac-  ^. 
quainted  with  the  working  of  the  Extreme  dis- 
machinery  by  which  the  direct  taxes  content  pro- 
were  raised  in  the  country,  yet  un-  ^^"'^jij  *^® 
fortunately  it  was  not  equally  palpa-  SSiemwiL- 
ble  to  the  persons,  amounting  to 
many  millions,  who  in  the  last  resort  were  to 
pay  them.  On  the  contrary,  being  accustom- 
ed to  be  brought  in  contact  only  with  the  subor- 
dinate authorities  appointed  by  the  municipali- 
ties, or  the  councils  of  the  arrondissement,  or 
the  departments,  they  not  unnaturally  came  to 
imagine  that  they  were  intrusted  with  the  entire 
making  up  of  the  valuation.  When,  therefore, 
they  saw  the  officers  of  the  Exchequer  setting 
about  the  preliminary  surveys  which  were  to 
form  the  basis  of  the  whole,  and  still  more,  when 
they  learned  that  the  new  surveys  generally  end- 
ed in  an  increase  of  the  valvationj  the  belief  be- 
came all  but  universal  that  a  serious  infringe- 
ment of  their  constitutional  rights  was  in  con- 
templation, and  that  the  officers  of  Exchequer 
were  illegally  employed  on  the  preliminary  sur- 
veys, because  it  was  thought  they  would  prove 
more  docile  than  those  nominated  by  the  local 
authorities.  This  mistake  was  carefully  propa- 
gated by  the  Radical  press,  which  universally 
maintained  that  the  agents  of  the  central  power 
had  no  right  to  make  the  obnoxious  surveys 
which  were  expressly  reserved  by  law  for  those 
appointed  by  the  municipalities.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  wherever  it  was  attempted  to 
carry  the  orders  of  the  Treasury  into  execution, 
thev  were  declared  illegal  by  the  municipalities^ 
ana  an  open  resistance  to  them  was  recommend- 
ed. This  was,  in  particular,  the  case  at  Stras- 
bourg, Grenoble,  Aix,  Albi,  Auxerre,  Bayonnc, 
Caen,  Clermont,  Bordeaux,  Lille,  Cahors,  Ch&- 
telherault,  Montpellier,  Mont  de  Marsan,  Pro- 
vins,  Troyes,  and  a  multitude  of  other  towns 
and  districts.  One  half  of  France  refused  to 
admit  the  Government  surveyors  t  Regnault,  ii. 
into  their  houses,  and  was  in  a  state  131, 189;  Ann. 
of  passive  insurrection  against  the  ]i\"^Jg^^* 
Government.^ 
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At  length  mitten  came  to  a  crisis  at  Ton- 
^  kmse.  The  prefect  of  that  city,  M. 
SaioM  Floret,  foreseeing  that  the  survey  of 
tioublM  at  the  Goyemment  officers  could  not  be 
Tottimne.  carried  into  execution  without  a  san- 
'^^^  guinarj  struggle,  as  the  municipality 

had  refused  to  assist  them  in  their  labors,  and 
it  was  known  that,  in  doing  so,  they. were  sup- 
ported by  the  whole  body  of  the  National  Guard, 
demanded  instructions  from  the  Goyemment 
how  to  act,  and  in  the  mean  time  suspended 
the  execution  of  the  Treasury  orders.  Twelve 
days  elapsed  without  any  answer  being  received, 
and  when  it  did  come,  it  was  a  simple  dismissal 
of  M.  Floret,  and  appointment  of  a  new  prefect, 
M.  Mahttl,  in  his  room.  The  whole  magiste- 
rial and  municipal  authorities  warmly  sympa^ 
thized  with  the  dismissed  prefect,  and  indeed 
the  entire  population.  Both  parties  commenced 
operations:  the  municipality  voted  a  sum  of 
money  to  carry  on  the  valuation  by  their  own 
oflSoers ;  the  prefect  interdicted  them,  and  went 
on  with  the  survey  by  the  Treasuiy  officers.  In 
this  excited  state  the  transition  was  easy  to  acts 
of  violence.  Menacing  crowds  assembled  round 
the  hotel  of  the  prefect ;  the  horee-artilleiy  sal- 
lied out  to  disperse  them ;  chains  were  drawn 
across  the  principal  streets  to  arrest  the  charges ; 
blood  flowed  on  all  sides,  and  barricades  were 
thrown  up  in  seyeral  parts  of  the  town.  So  far 
from  attempting  to  check  these  disorders,  the 
National  Gualrd  took  part  in  them  with  the  in- 
SQigents.  To  such  a  height  did  the  insurrec- 
tion proceed,  that  after  several  days'  fighting, 
and  uue  auction  of  above  twenty  barric^es  in 
the  narrowest  parts  of  the  town,  the  insurgents 
were  every  where  victorious ;  the  National  Guard 
were  all  ranged  on  their  side ;  the  artillerymen 
and  Chasseurs  of  Vincennes,  the  most  obnoxious 
part  of  the  military,  were  shut  up  in  their  bar- 
racks; both  M.  Mahul  the  prefect,  and  M. 
Flangolm  the  procureur  -  general,  were  con- 
strained ignominiously  to  desert  their  posts  and 
1  w    It  leave  the  city ;  and  General  Saint- 

jaiv  IT  ^t :  ^<^h6l,  the  general  of  division  in 
Rpgnaait»  ii.  *  the  district,  was  so  intimidated  that 
143, 147;  Ann.  he  did  not  venture  to  direct  the 
Si'^'^S*^*      forces  under  his  command  against 

*  the  insurgent  city.^ 

Hatters  had  now  proceeded  so  far  that  Min- 
^  isters  could  not  recede  without  shar- 

Sopprearion  ing  in  the  disgrace  of  the  civil  and 
oftbedU-  military  officers,  who  had  suffered 
torbanoea.  themselves  to  be  so  ignominiously 
defeated.  The  measures  of  Government,  in 
consequence,  were  vigorous  and  decided:  the 
whole  authorities,  civil  and  military,  at  Toulouse, 
were  changed;  M.  Maurice  Duval  was  sent 
down  as  extraordinary  commissioner,  with  un- 
limited powers ;  General  Saint-Michel  was  re- 
placed by  General  Bulhidres,  an  officer  of  ca^ 
parity  and  resolution,  and  such  a  body  of  troops 
eoncentrated  on  the  city  as  rendered  farther  re- 
sistance a  matter  of  impossibility.  By 
"  '  '  royal  proclamation,  the  National  Guard 
of  Tonlonse  was  dissolved ;  General  Rulhi^res 
made  his  entry  into  the  city  at  the  head  of  an 
imposing  force ;  artillery,  with  lighted  matches 
beside  the  guns,  were  planted  in  the  principal 
square ;  and,  with  the  dagger  at  their  throats, 
the  whole  National  Guard  were  disarmed.  Un- 
der protection  of  this  military  force,  the  new 


valuation  was  resnmed  and  completed  by  the 
officers  of  the  Treasury.     Similar  scenes 
occurred  at  lille,  Clermont,  and  many  ^^i^i 
other  places,  where  resistance  was  in 
like  manner  attempted,  barricades  erected,  and 
blood  shed.    At  length  the  steadiness  of  the 
military  prevailed  over  the  desultonr  and  un- 
connected efforts  of  the , citizens ;  the  tumults 
were  appeased,  and  the  Government  valuation 
completed.    But  these  events  left  a  very  painful 
impression  on  men's  minds,  and  diffused  a  gen- 
eral feeling  of  distrust  of  the  future,  which  had 
not  been  felt  since  the  accession  of  the  present 
dynasty ;  for  disaffection  had  now  reached  a  class 
which  had  hitherto  been  most  ex- 
empt from  it,  and  it  had  become  11.14^1^^ 
necessary  to  disarm  the  National  Ann.  Hist* 
Guard,  which  had  always  shown  xzlv.4O4^406: 
itself  the  firmest  support  of  the  j^u^^'j^'Jfsii 
throne.^ 

The  summer  of  this  year  witnessed  the  death 
of  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of         ^ 
French  literature,  M.  Gamier  Pag^.  Death  of  ai 
The  rude  combats  of  the  Chamber,  S*'?^^   . 
and  excessive  anxiety  consequent  on  ^^{on^ 
them,  proved  too  much  for  a  consti-  m.  Ledra. 
tution  naturally  frail,   and  by  no  ^^^^^^ 
means  adequate  to  the  support  of  his  *^"°^  ^ 
ardent  and  intrepid  spirit    He  died  on  the  28d 
June  in  the  full  lustre  of  his  talents  and  fame ; 
ten  thousand  persons  attended  his  funeral,  and 
he  carried  with  him  to  the  grave  the  ardent  af- 
fections of  the  Liberals,  the  respect  of  all  par- 
ties in  France.     He  was  succeeded  in  the  rep- 
resentation of  Mens,  for  which  he  had  sat,  by  a 
man  by  no  means  of  the  same  genius,  but  more 
suited  to  the  taste  of  the  extreme  Liberal  section, 
and  better  adapted  for  the  stormy  scenes  which 
were  approaching.    M.  Leobu-Bollin  was  a 
man  of  robust  health,  vigorous  intellect,  consid- 
erable powers  of  popular  eloquence,  unflinching 
energy,  and  unscrupulous  ambition.    Drowned 
in  debt,  he  entered  public  life  in  the  hope  of 
gaining  something  which  would  enable  him  to 
discharge  it;  but  though  he  had  unbounded 
ambition,  he  had  not  the  firmness  of  character, 
or  mental  resources,  to  qualify  him  to  play  a 
great  part  on  the  stage  of  public  life.    He  was 
passionately  fond  of  theatrical  display,   and 
desired  rather  to  repeat  the  dramatic  scenes  of 
the  first  Bevolntion  than  advance  its  principles 
or  secure  its  objects.    His  figure  and  counte- 
nance corresponded  to  this  character :  a  robust 
and  corpulent  figure,  thick  lips,   large   and 
heavy  eyes,  and  a  harsh,  disagreeable  voice,  he 
resembled  rather  a  chief  of  brigands  a  ^^  ]« 
than  the  leader  of  a  great  political  Hodde,  HUL 
party  in  the  State.    His  character  des  Sod6t6a 
was  well  known  in  the  dubs,  where  ^J^^cheno, 
his  first  eminence  had  been  at-  Hist  dot  Con- 
tained ;  in  them  he  was  regarded  spimteazs,  c 
as  a  man  of  words  rather  than  '^^- '  SjS^i 
deeds,   and  their  members   gave  SToiutedo 
him  and  M«  Flocon  the  nickname  Louis  Pbi- 
of  "  paper-manufacturers  and  mer-  "iy«»  ^  1^^ 
chants. "»  ^^•• 

Though  deficient,  however,  in  the  qualities  re- 
quired to  form  a  revolutionary  lead-        ^ 
er  in  troubled  times,  Ledru-BolUn  prosecution 
possessed  the  ready  elocution  and  and  acquit- 
courage  in  wordg  which  in  the  outset  Sf  m  ^'*"*" 
of  convulsions  are  generally  found  to 
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be  all-powerful  with  the  mnltitiido.  In  an  ad> 
dress  delivered  to  the  electors  the  evening  before 
his  election,  he  expressed  himself  in  no  meas- 
ured terms  on  the  leading  questions  of  the  day, 
and  rudely  threw  the  gauntlet  down,  to  the  de- 
positaries of  power.  It  made,  accordingly,  an 
immense  impression ;  the  more  so  that  so  undis- 
guised an  expression  of  republican  sentiments 
had  for  long  been  unheard,  at  least  from  those 
destined  for  the  Legislature.  It  was  according- 
ly made  the  subject  of  a  prosecution,  which  was 
directed  also  against  M.  Haureau,  the  chief 
editor  of  the  Ooitrrier  de  la  Sarthe,  in  which  it 
had  first  appeared.    This  state  trial  was  the 

.  making  of  Ledru-Rollin's  fortune.  The  accused 
were  both,  in  the  first  instance,  convicted ;  but  a 
formal  error  caused  the  conviction  of  M.  Ledru- 

.  Bollin  to  be  set  aside  in  the  Court  of  Cassation, 
and  by  the  new  jury,  to  whom  he  was  sent  at 
the  Assizes  at  Mayenne,  he  was  acquitted.  The 
editor,  M.  Haureau,  however,  was  not  equally 
fortunate ;  the  formal  objection  did  not  apply  to 
him,  and  thus  the  final  result  was  that  the  au- 
thor of  the  libel  escaped  without  punishment, 
while  the  mere  publisher  was  sentenced  to  three 
months'  imprisonment,  and  a  fine  of  8000  francs. 
Another  libel  of  a  still  more  audacious  descrip- 
»  Beffnauit.  *^°"»  published  by  the  Nationai,  was 
IL  168?  160;  Boon  after  made  the  subject  of  three 
Ann.  HUt  successive  prosecutions,  in  every  one 
zxlv.  i04,  Qf  ^hich  the  accused  was  acquit- 
^'  ted.» 

Another  of  those  atrocious  attempts  at  assas- 
66.  sination  of  some  members  of  the 

Attempted  as-  royal  family,  which  had  so  often 
thelSUkero*/  disgraced  France  during  the  reign 
Orieann  a!nd  o^  Louis  Philippe,  occurred  at  this 
JNemonrsL  period.  On  the  18th  September 
Sept.  18.  t|j^  Duke  de  Aumale  made  his  pub- 

.lic  entrance  into  Paris  at  the  head  of  the  18th 
regiment  of  iufantry,  with  which  he  had  made 
a  successful  campaign  in  Algeria.  The  Duke 
de  Orleans  and  the  Duke  de  Nemours  went  to 
meet  him ;  and  the  cortege,  in  great  pomp,  was 
returning  into  Paris,  accompanied  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Paris  and  a  brilliant  staff,  when,  at  the 
corner  of  the  Rue  Traversidre,  an  explosion  was 
suddenly  heard,  and  a  bail  struck  the  horse  of 
General  Schneider,  who  was  riding  immediately 
on  the  left  of  the  Duke  de  Nemours.  The  as- 
sassin was  seized  by  a  workman,  and  soon  after 
by  the  police  officers,  and  secured  after  a  violent 
struggle,  during  which  he  repeatedly  called  out 
in  a  loud  voice,  *'  A  moij  Us  amis."  Ho  turned 
out  to  be  a  lawyer,  named  Francois  Quenisset, 
who  had  formerly  been  in  the  army,  and,  having 
been  sentenced  to  three  years  of  imprisonment 
and  hard  labor  for  mutiny,  had  succeeded  in 
making  his  escape  from  the  galleys  in  1887.  It 
was  clearly  proved,  in  the  proceedings  which  en- 
sued, that  the  assassin  belonged  to  one  of  the 
secret  societies,  by  whom  a  vague  plan  of  a  gen- 
eral insurrection  against  the  Government  had 
been  formed,  which  was  to  be  commenced  by 
cutting  off  the  heir  to  the  throne.  After  a  long 
»  M  iirnn  ^^"^  *^®  three  chiefs  of  the  con- 
SeptlSuSll-  *pi™cy»  Qttenisset,  Bourier,  and 
Ann.  HUt  *  Colombus,  were  found  guilty,  and 
aajiv.406,410;  sentenced  to  death ;  and  a  number 
m^iaJl**  "*  ^^  others  to  various  degrees  of  trans- 
portation and  imprisonment.^ 
So  far  all  was  right,  and  the  most  vehement 


Republican,  if  not  dead  to  every  sense  of  justice 
or  every  generous  feeling,  could  not  ^ 
but  admit  that  the  pains  awarded  was  Moimi  com- 
not  disproportioned  to  the  offense,  piidtj:  its 
But  in  the  eagerness  of  prosecution,  ^i^f^'^^ 
and  under  the  influence  of  feelings  **'^*°*7' 
highly  exasperated  by  these  repeated  attempts 
at  assassination  of  the  royal  family,  the  crown 
lawyers  went  a  step  farther,  and  mooted  a  ques- 
tion, in  itself  of  very  doubtful  legality  or  justice, 
and  which  only  widened  and  rendered  irrepara- 
ble the  breach  between  the  press  and  the  Gov- 
ernment. Profoundly  convinced  of  what  was 
obviously  the  fact,  that  it  was  the  incessant  dec- 
lamation and  provocation  of  the  press  which 
produced  these  constantly  recurring  attempts  at 
assassination,  they  took  up  the  idea  that  the 
authors  of  such  articles  might  be  inehukd  in 
the  charge  for  the  last  criminal  act,  which  their 
words  tended  to  recommend.  Their  idea  was 
that  they  were  in  a  manner  '*  accessaries  before 
the  fact,"  although  nowise  cognizant  of  what 
was  actually  intended,  or  accessory  to  the  prep- 
arations for  carrying  it  into  execution.  They 
called  this  *'complicite  morale;"  and  however 
repugnant  such  a  doctrine  may  be  to  natural 
justice  or  legal  principle,  it  met  with  a  ready 
reception  from  the  Chamber  of  Peers ;  and  M. 
Dupoty,  editor  of  the  Journal du  Peuple,  in  which 
a  violent  article  had  been  inserted  five  days  be- 
fore the  attempt  of  the  Idth  September,  was  con- 
victed *^d*une  provocation  suivie  d*effet,"  and 
sentenced  to  five  years*  imprisonment.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  was  an  arbitrary  and  il- 
legal stretch :  the  authors  of  such  inflammatory 
articles  are  guilty  of  an  offense,  and  liable  to 
punishment;  but  without  something  more  to 
connect  them  with  the  perpetration  of,  or  prep- 
aration for,  the  last  act,  they  are  not  accessaries 
before  the  fact;  snch  a  doctrine  is  worse  than 
the  *' constructive  treason"  so  firmly  repudiated 
by  the  best  English  lawyers.  Such  was  the  in- 
dignation of  the  Parisian  editors  at  iMoniteur, 
this  decision,  that  the  majority  of  them  Nov.  19, 
immediately  adopted  a  resolution  from  JJ*^'  *™« 
that  day  forward  to  report  none  of  «o^BS-* 
the  proceedings  of  the  Chamber  of  nauit,  IH 
Peers.'  l«. 

At  length  the  great  question  of  Electoral  Re- 
form assumed  such  proportions  that        ^ 
it  cOnld  no  longer  be  postponed.    A  Debate  on 
solemn  debate  on  the  subject  was  held  fi^f^>^ 
in  the  Council  of  State,  in  presence  of  ^JSndi 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  tne  principal  of  state, 
officers  of  state.    The  chief  objection  J^n.  it, 
to  any  change  originated  with  the  ^®**- 
King   himself.    He  persisted  in  maintaining 
that  *'  the  cry  for  reform  is  a  malady  of  the  age, 
but  it  will  pass  Away :  we  must  know,  however, 
how  to  treat  it.    The  Kings  of  the  Continent 
preserve  themselves  from  it  by  terror;  for  my 
own  part,  I  prefer  the  homeopathic  method,  and 
I  find  it  succeeds."    He  frequently  said,  <*  Am 
not  I  too  a  grandson  of  Louis  XIV .  ?"    M.  Gni- 
zot  thought  with  him  that  the  cry  for  reform 
was  "a  fictitious  one,  got  up  for  party  purposes ; 
that  it  had  no  foundation  in  Uie  real  interests  or 
durable  wishes  of  the  country ;  and  that  reform 
might  be  withheld  without  endangering  the  pub- 
lic tranquillity."     Several  of  the  Ministry,  how- 
ever, who  had  been  brought  more  in  contact 
with  the  middle  classes,  entertained  different 
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riews,  and  strongly  adrocated  the  expedience 
of  dividing  the  Liberals  hy  making  some  con- 
siderable concession  to  the  most  reasonable  of 
their  number.  The  opinion  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  in  this  divided  state  of  opinion  was 
anxionsly  looked  for;  and  as  his  connections 
had  hitherto  lain  chiefly  among  the  liberal  par- 
ty, and  he  had  on  many  occasions  expressed  in 
public  ultra-Liberal  sentiments,  it  was  esEpected 
be  wonld  declare  for  the  same  side,  to  the 
sarprise  of  every  one,  however,  he  did  the  very 
reverse.  He  ranged  himself  with  the  King,  and 
this  determined  the  Ck>nnc]l,  by  whom  it  was  re- 
solved to  resist  all  concession  to  reform.  So 
much  was  this  opinion  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
at  variance  with  his  known  preconceived  senti- 
ments and  political  connections,  that  it  was  gen- 
erally surmised  that  the  change  was  instigated 
by  M.  Thiers,  with  whom  he  was  certainly  in 
close  communication,  and  who  was  desirous  of 
1  itPim  signalizing  his  own  future  administra- 
jjfH^^  tion  by  a  liberal  measure  of  electoral 
reform.' 
Notwithstanding  this  decision  of  the  Council 

^  of  State,  which  rendered  hopeless 

Movcmentin  sny  movement  in  favor  of  Reform 
favor  of  ve-  in  the  Chambers,  it  was  brought  for- 
Ch^btf^^  ward,  though  in  a  very  modified 
form,  by  two  members  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  who  were  actuated  bv  any  thing 
rather  than  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  Govern- 
ment. A  motion  was  introduced  to  the  effect 
that  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  who 
were  not  office-bearers  at  their  election,  should 
be  disqoalified  from  receiving  appointments  dur- 
ing the  period  when  they  sat  in  the  Chamber, 
or  within  a  year  after  its  expiry.  The  latter 
moved  that  the  list  of  electors  should  be  ex- 
tended to  all  those  who  stood  on  the  rolls  of  de- 
partments to  act  as  jurymen.  These  were  very 
moderate  proposals,  and  obviously  of  a  beneficial 
character ;  for  the  first  tended  to  limit  the  over- 
whelming influence  of  Ministers  in  the  Cham- 
ber, while  the  latter  introduced  a  new  element 
into  the  electoral  body,  composed  of  persons 
whose  capacity  to  discharge  its  duties  could 
hardly  be  doubted,  since  they  were  already  in- 
vested with  the  right  to  judge  in  cases  involving 
the  lires  and  liberties  of  their  fellow-citizens. 
«w  it^..  The  debate  which  followed  was  not 
¥^  u,  ^^  "iitkgy  but  It  was  eminently  de- 
184S:  AaiL  scnptive  of  the  present  temper  of 
Hte.  zxir.  men's  minds,  and  prophetic  of  the 
"'  "•  future  of  France.* 
On  the  one  £and,  it  was  argued  by  M.  Gui- 

,^  zot:  *' We  hear  com^aints  on  all  sides 
Aigameai  ^  the  agitation  which  exists  m  all 
hk  fvfor  of  classes  of  society;  of  the  passion  for 
^^'^^S^^  places  and  honors  which  has  seized 
uy  ztfonn.  ^  rtiiikB  of  citizens,  even  the  hum- 
blest ;  of  the  obloquy  which  surrounds  function- 
aries, even  the  most  respectable  and  eminent 
Gentleinen,  there  is  but  one  way  to  remedy  these 
evils.  Establish  salutary  rules ;  cause  eligibility 
to  oflioe  to  be  the  result  of  years  of  preparation 
and  study ;  make  it  the  reward  of  a  life  of  honor 
and  uaefulness,  and  you  will  soon  surround  office 
with  the  reapectability  which  should  belong  to  it. 
Doubdess  yon  will  not  remedy  the  evil  complete- 
ly, for  it  springs  fiom  the  principles  of  human 
natoie;  but  you  will  alleviate  it  in  a  certain  de- 
g;reey  aad  at  any  rate  yon  will  clear  yourself  of 


responsibility,  by  showing  that  you  have  done 
what  you  can  to  limit  it.  But  to  do  this  with 
effect  you  must  begin  with  younelves;  your  in- 
terests, your  dignity,  the  maintenance  of  your 
power,  alike  demand  it. 

**It  is  in  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
Flench  Government— democracy — in 
its  sovereignty,  in  the  organs  of  gener-  continued, 
al  opinioD,  that  you  can  alone  find  an 
antidote  to  this  great  and  growing  evil.  The 
only  effect  of  the  proposed  law  would  be  to  lower 
the  character  of  the  Legislature,  to  impoverish 
the  administration,  to  enervate  the  public  serv- 
ice, to  retain  only  in  its  lowest  grades  those 
whom  talent  or  merit  have  pointed  out  as 
qualified  to  enter  it.  Are  you  prepared  to  take 
away  from  the  electors  all  self-esteem,  all  re- 
spectability in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  by  openly 
proclaiming  that  they  are  governed  in  their 
choice  only  by  selfish  or  corrupt  considerations  ? 
Are  you  content  to  hold  out  France,  within  and 
without,  as  a  country  overrun  with  a  moral. gan- 
grene and  political  corruption,  where  the  Min- 
isters are  unworthily  swayed  by  the  deputies,  the 
deputies  by  the  electors,  the  electors  by  their  vile 
personal  ambition  and  fheir  lowest  local  inter- 
ests ;  and  where,  in  order  to  obtain  the  shadow 
even  of  honest  representation,  you  must  put  a 
precautionary  law  on  tlvB  side  of  each  conscience, 
and  a  law  of  distrust  beside  every  vote  ? 

*^The  real  danger  of  the  country,  its  prevail- 
ing vice,  is  not  corruption,  it  is  the 
0aU  of  ffreat  jmbUc  mci^  of  those- continued. 
men  who  are  the  living  and  immortal 
expression  of  great  ideas,  of  great  passions,  of 
great  courage.  Placed  midway  between  the  ar- 
dent youth  which  is  striving  to  bring  back  the 
Republic,  and  the  great  proprietors  who  regret 
the  ancient  order  of  things,  where  can  Govem-» 
ment  recruit  its  ranks  if  not  in  the  property  of 
the  middle  classes,  in  the  ability  of  the  liberal 
professions,  in  the  intelligence,  activity,  and  pa^ 
triotism  of  the  great  and  laborious  central  mass 
of  the  countiy  ?  Is  it  at  such  a  moment  that  you 
propose  to  cripple  its  resources,  to  lessen  its  re- 
spectability, to  abridge  its  usefulness,  by  cutting 
off  from  its  political  support  all  that  intermedi- 
ate class  which  participates  in  the  administrative 
functions  ?    You  have  not  the  elements  of  ade- 

3uate  support  to  Gorernment  in  France  if  you 
eprive  it  in  the  Chambers  of  the  most  powerful 
of  these  classes.  Recollect  the  deplorable  con- 
sequences which  ensued  from  the  self-denying 
ordinance  passed  by  the  Constituent  Assembly. 
Figure  to  yourselves  the  great  voices  thereby 
doomed  to  impotent  silence— Bamave  without  a 
voice,  and  unable  to  ascend  the  'tribune  at  the 
ver^  moment  when  an  insane  faction  was  pre- 
cipitating France  into  the  abyss. 

'*The  demand  for  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  electors  is  equally  unfounded.  Bv 
the  extension  of  the  sufirage  which  continued. 
resulted  from  the  law  of  1881,  which 
reduced  the  qualification  from  the  payment  of 
SOO  to  that  of  200  francs  direct  taxes,  the  num- 
ber of  electors  swelled  at  once  from  99,000  to 
168,000,  and  since  then  it  has  graduidly  ad- 
duced to  224,000.  In  these  circumstances, 
what  reasonable  ground  is  there  for  a  further 
extension  of  the  suffrage^  Are  you  desirous  to 
swamp  Uie  education,  intelligence,  and  property 
which  now  form  the  foundation  of  the  electoral 
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body,  by  the  immense  mass  of  uneducated  per* 
sons,  destitute  of  property  or  intelligence,  which 
any  considerable  extension  of  the  suffrage  would 
admit  into  its  ranks  ?  The  present  moment  is 
eminently  inopportune  for  the  mooting  of  any 
such  question.  The  effervescence  produced  by 
the  treaty  of  15th  July  has  not  yet  subsided ; 
and  if  the  idea  once  get  afloat  that  the  Cham- 
ber is  prepared  to  entertain  a  project  of  elect- 
oral reform,  it  will  immediately  be  concluded 
that  the  career  of  innovation  is  again  opened, 
and  the  Chamber  will  turn  into  a  National  As- 
sembly. 

"That  such  a  change  would  be  perilous  must 
be  evident  to  all,  but  is  it  not  evident 
Continued.  ^^^^  it  is  as  uncalled  for  as  it  is  haz- 
ardous? The  noise  made  on  the  sub- 
ject is  a  merely  superficial  and  artificial  cry  got 
up  by  the  journals  and  the  committees,  but 
which  does  not  spring  from  the  real  wishes  of 
the  country,  its  interests,  its  wants,  its  necessi- 
ties. No  genuine  motive  exists  for  the  move- 
ment— nothing  which  should  influence  the  sens- 
ible portion  of  the  nation.  Unity  is  the  great 
characteristic  of  the  French  monarchy — not 
merely  a  geographical  unity,  but  a  moral  in- 
ternal principle  of  homogeneity.  The  envy  pro- 
duced by  rank,  the  rivalry  of  classes,  has  disap- 
peared. There  are  no  longer  any  interests  pro- 
toundly  at  variance  in  society.  There  is  no 
line  of  demarkation  between  the  electors  paying 
800  francs  of  taxes  and  those  paying  200  or  50. 
Their  interests  are  at  bottom  the  same;  they 
live  under  the  same  laws,  they  are  subject  to  the 
same  conditions  of  civil  society.  Unlike  what 
has  ever  before  happened  in  the  world,  the  si- 
militude of  interests  is  allied  to  the  diversity 
of  professions  and  the  inequality  of  conditions. 
From  this  it  follows  that  the  distribution  of  po- 
litical rights  is  not,  and  could  not  be,  the  ob- 
ject of  perpetual  strife,  as  is  the  case  in  socie- 
ties differently  constituted.  On  this  account 
the  passion  for  political  rights  can  never  be  very 
strongly  felt  in  our  society,  because,  how  pow- 
erful soever  mav  be  the  springs  of  vanity  in  the 
human  breast,  how  strong,  soever  the  desire  for 
the  enjoyment  of  political  power,  when  its  exer- 
cise is  not  required  for  the  defense  of  daily  in- 
terests, the  security  of  property,  the  defense  of 
life  or  of  liberty,  when  its  possession,  in  short, 
is  not  necessary  to  the 'social  state,  it  will  fail  in 
awakening  the  same  ardor  in  the  masses. 

*^The  ciy  for  reform  has  been  raised  by  the 
enemies  of  the  Government,  by  those 
Conceded.  ^^^  desire  the  overthrow  of  the  so- 
cial order;  but  neither  among  the 
Republicans  nor  the  Carlists  does  it  embrace  any 
honorable  men,  although  at  the  first  sifpial  of 
distress  all  the  factions  will  precipitate  them- 
selves on  the  Government,  to  profit  by  its  diffi- 
culties. It  is  your  first  duty  to  close  every  ac- 
cess to  their  approach,  to  take  from  them  all 
pretexts,  and  to  defend  the  inexperienced  public 
against  the  illusions  which  they  never  cease  to 
propagate.  We  have  a  task  to  perform,  more 
difficiUt  than  has  ever  yet  been  imposed  on  any 
people.  We  have  these  things  to  found :  a  new 
society  composed  of  the  great  democracy,  here-< 
tofore  unknown  in  the  history  of  the  world; 
new  institutions,  the  representative  system,  here- 
tofore a  stranger  to  our  country ;  in  fine,  a  new 
dynasty.    Never  was  such  a  du^  imposed  on 


any  people.  Nevertheless  we  approach  oar  ob- 
ject. The  new  society  is  preponderating,  vic- 
torious ;  no  one  contests  it ;  it  has  demonstrated 
its  strength,  it  has  taken  possession  of  the  so- 
cial land,  it  has  conquered  at  once  the  institu- 
tions and  the  dynasty  which  befit  it.  The  great 
conquests  are  all  made;  aU  the  great  interests 
are  satisfied ;  our  first,  I  may  even  say  onr  sole 
duty,  is  to  take  possession  of  the  ground  we 
have  gained ;  to  secure  its  complete  and  lasting 
enjoyment.  But  to  do  this,  which  is  the  real 
enterprise  and  duty  of  our  times,  we  require 
two  things:  in  the  first  place,  stability;  and  in 
the  second,  a  prudent  administration  in  the 
daily  affairs  of  the  State.  These  are  the  true 
requirements,  the  real  wants  of  France.  But 
instead  of  this,  what  are  the  Liberals  doing? 
They  are  doing  just  the  reverse  of  what  good 
policy  and  the  real  national  interests  require. 
They  are  striving  to  undermine  our  laws,  our 
institutions ;  to  sow  distrust  where  there  should 
only  be  confidence ;  to  shake  the  stability  of  the 
electoral  body,  of  the  Chamber,  of  the  Govern- 
ment. And  why  have  they  adventured  on  so 
perilous  a  course  ?  Is  it  to  meet  the  wants  of 
a  great  majority  of  the  country,  the  imperious 
demand  of  a  predominant  section  of  the  com- 
munity ?  No :  it  is  to  satisfy  a  few  ambitions, 
to  gratify  a  craving  felt  only  by  a  limited  num- 
ber. And  it  is  for  such  a  miserable  factitious 
object,  which  springs  from  Individ-  ^  .  „. 
ual  selfishness,  not  general  interest,  xxr.  51,  7i ; 
that  you  are  called  on  to  endanger  Moniteur, 
our  laws,  our  institutions,  our  liber-  f^  ^-^ 
ties."*  ^®** 

M.  Lamartine  thundered  in  strains  of  pro- 
phetic eloquence  in  reply:  '*In  all  t(s. 
countries,  and  in  all  ages,  there  are  Lamartine'a 
men,  honorable,  weU-intentioned,  t^p^J* 
but  blind  in  political  passion,  intrenched  in  a 
numerical  majority,  who  shut  their  eyes  to  all 
new  ideas,  however  good,  mature,  prepared. 
In  vain  have  you  served  these  men  in  their  le- 
gitimate interests ;  in  vain  have  yon  joined  them 
in  the  days  of  their  dangers  and  difficulties ;  in 
vain  have  you  supporteid  them  in  those  strug- 
gles which  Government  must  always  maintain 
with  the  factious ;  in  vain  have  yon  stood  for- 
ward, to  defend  or  perisli  with  them,  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  of  the  world,  or  the  constitution- 
al authority  with  which  you  yourselves  have  in- 
vested them,  and  to  which  they  fly  for  refuge  in 
the  tempest.  All  is  forgotten !  Yon  may  en- 
joy their  esteem ;  but  from  the  moment  when 
you  propose  a  measure  of  innovation,  the  most 
prudent,  the  most  wise,  the  most  advantageous 
to  the  conservative  spirit  of  the  Government, 
from  that  moment  you  become  their  enemy.  I 
am  not  indulging  in  personalities  in  saying^this ; 
I  am  recounting  the  history  of  all  the  great 
epochs  in  our  history,  those  of  1789,  of  1815, 
of  this  time.  It  is  in  rain,  with  such  men,  that 
powers  are  altered,  decomposed ;  that  the  mor- 
al forces  of  a  country  are  corrupted,  demoral- 
ized, under  their  very  eyes.  They  foresee  no- 
thing, they  will  provide  foi:  nothing.  Their 
only  resource  is  to  shroud  themselves  in  the  im- 
mobility of  despotism ;  they  would  even  make 
use  of  Its  burning  fetters  rather  than  admit  of 
the  smallest  agitation.  If  yon  listen  to  snch 
men,  you  would  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that 
pob'tical  wisdom  consists  only  in  one  thing — to 
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rest  in  my  atnation  on  which  hazard  or  reroln- 
tion  has  cast  them,  and  to  remain  there  immov- 
able, inert,  implacable — yes!  implacable,  even 
against  any  amelioration.  And  if  that  were 
really  all  that  was  requisite  for  statesmanship, 
a  man  of  superior  mind  would  not  be  required 
for  the  discharge  of  its  duties ;  the  most  limited 
capacity  would  suffice  for  it. 
*^Yoa  have  long  inscribed  on  your  banners 
'  *  Resistance — Eternal  Resistance.'    I 

Con^dtd.  understand  this  policy  during  the  pe- 
riod which  immediately  followed  the 
Revolntion  of  July,  and  down  to  the  close  of 
1834.  Daring  all  that  period  resistance  was  the 
first  duty  of  the  Ch^ber,  and  you  have  worthi- 
ly, glorionsly  discharged  it.  But  after  1884  the 
danger  was  over,  the  necessity  for  resistance  no 
longer  existed ;  and  then  arose  a  yariety  of  ques- 
tions, on  which  the  ideas  of  our  leading  states- 
men wvre  not  abreast  of  the  spirit  of  the  age.  I 
f^titre  to  say  there  exists  in  France,  not  a 
feeling  of  national  degradation — ^the  nation  will 
never  be  degraded;  but  of  important  interests 
strangled,  of  impassioned  desires  thwarted.  Be- 
ware of  increasing  this  painful  feeling  in  that 
class  which  you  call  intelligent,  political,  and 
which  is  certainly  more  imprestionable  than  the 
territorial  body  in  whom,  at  present,  power  is 
chiefly  Tested.  For  the  best  interests  of  this 
f»reat  ootintry,  you  should  not  lightly  reject  a 
proposal  which  goes  to  recmit  the  electoral  body 
with  active,  living,  patriotic  forces,  which  will 
commnnicate  a  new  life  to  its  decaying  mem- 

1  Ann.  Hist.  ^'*'  ^'^^  ^^^  ^^^®  ^'  additional 
xxT.  Tl  73  *  Strength  to  resist  the  underhand  but 
Uoniteor, '  undying  coalition  of  the  European 
f«^  ^^  powers  against  our  liberties  and  in- 
"^  dependence."'* 

Memorable  in  many  respects,  both  from  the 
-»  talent  displayed  on  either  side,  and 
Befleetions  ^^^  exposition  it  affords  of  the  vievrs 
on  this  4e-  of  the  two  great  parties  which  divided 
J***^*  the  State  on  the  vital  question  which 
itiratait.     g^j^jj  j^jgj,  QYertiirew  the  monarchy, 

this  debate  is  still  more  remarkable  from  the  en- 
tire ignonmee  of  the  disposition  and  social  neces- 
sities of  the  country  to  which  it  referred  which 
was  evinced  by  the  orators  on  both  sides.  M. 
de  Lamartine,.  with  the  warm  and  sanguine 
ideas  of  a  poet,  had  no  doubt  that  the  opinion 
of  the  electors,  if  their  ranks  were  enlarged  and 
placemen  excluded,  would  bring  forward  to  the 
Chamber  men  of  superior  capacity  and  power; 
forgetting  thatieabuiv  of  independence  o/charctC" 
tfr^  or  originaUty  qftnought^  is  the  great  charac- 
teristic of  all  large  bodies  of  men,  and  never 
fails,  after  a  short  struggle,  to  banish  self-acting 
genius  and  intrepid  ability  from  the  Legisla- 
tare ;  a  jealousy  to  which  he  himself,  after  the 
revolntioii  of  1848,  so  soon  became  a  victim. 
And  M.  Guizot  was  clear  that  the  great  ques- 
tions which  divided  society  were  now  settled, 
that  all  interests  were  identical  now  that  feudal- 
ity was  abolished,  and  that  the  200-franc  votes 
shielded  the  100,  the  50,  and  every  other  class 
of  society ;  forgetting  that  the  terrible  question 
of  capital  veisua  UAwr  still  remained  to  distract 
the  world ;  that  the  landed  aristocracy  had  been 


*  The  dlTidooa  on  these  two  proposals  were  as  follows : 
nai  for  the  exdnsioa  of  plaeemen  was  rejooted  by  the 
■Mirov  minority  of  198  to  190;  that  for  tba  eztenaion  of 
tht  soifrage  by  884  to  19a~Jnn.  Bi&L,  xzv.  78. 


abolished  only  to  give  place  to  the  moneyed,  n 
still  more  powerful  and  dangerous  body;  and 
that  if  the  working  classes  were  no  longer  open- 
ly bespoiled  by  the  armed  retainers  of  a  feudal 
lord,  they  were  often  still  more  effectually  stripped 
of  the  fruits  of  their  toil  by  the  unseen  and  un- 
observed operation  of  monetary  laws,  which  en- 
hance the  value  of  money  and  lessen  the  rewards 
of  labor. 

Faithful  to  his  system  of  consulting  the  mate- 
rial interests  of  the  countiy,  while  he  .^ 
resisted  any  extension  of  its  political  Extension 
power,  M.  Guizot  brought  forvt'ard  in  of  the  rail- 
this  session  a  magnificent  project  for  J^KJJ*®"* 
a  general  system  of  railways,  which  *™»»<*- 
was  to  cover  France,  and  would,  it  was  hoped, 
secure  for  its  inhabitants  the  advantages  which 
the  more  advanced  system  carried  out  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Channel  had  already  given  to 
those  of  Great  Britain.  The  plan  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Chamber  was,  that  Government 
should  be  at  the  whole  expense  of  purchasing 
and  leveling  the  ground,  constructing  the  via- 
ducts, bridges,  and  sleepers ;  while  the  compa- 
nies should  buy  and  lay  the  rails,  f\nd  bear 
the  whole  charges  of  working  the  lines  and 
keeping  them  in  repair.  It  was  proposed  to 
make  the  railway  system  very  complete  in 
France;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  the  scheme 
has  not  yet  been  fully  carried  into  execution. 
It  was  proposed  to  establish  lines — 1st.  From 
Paris  to  the  Belgian  frontier ;  2d.  From  Paris 
to  the  shores  of  the  Channel,  on  the  road  to 
London ;  Sd.  From  Paris  to  the  German  front- 
ier, l^  Nancy  and  Strasbourg ;  4th.  From  Paris 
to  Karseilles,  by  Lyons;  5th.  From  Paris  to 
Bayonne,  by  Orleans,  Tours,  and  Bordeaux; 
6th.  To  Nantes,  by  Tours;  7th.  From  Paris  to 
Bourges;  8th.  From  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Rhine,  by  Lyons,  Dijon,  and  IM^ulhausen;  9th. 
From  Bordeaux  to  Marseilles,  by  Toulouse.  It 
is  remarkable,  and  highly  characteristic  of  tho 
social  state  of  France,  and  its  industrial  infe- 
riority to  England,  how  large  a  proportion  of 
these  lines  terminate  in  Paris,  and  how  few  led 
from  one  part  of  the  eountnr  to  the  other.  Such 
as  it  was,  however,  the  project  was  grandly  con- 
ceived ;  and  being  under  the  entire  direction  and 
control  of  Government,  it  was  free  from  the  ruin- 
ous competition  of  rival  lines,  which  has  proved 
fatal  to  so  many  undertakings  of  a  similar  kind 
in  Great  Britain.  The  charges  it  entailed  u])on 
the  Government,  however,  were  extremely  heavy, 
and  largely  contributed  to  swell  tho  floating 
debt  which  had  now  come  to  hang  as 
so  ^ftvy  a  load  on  the  French  finan-  j^^^Jy^JJ' 
ces.  'rtie  deficit  ofthis  year  amount-  ^^2;  Ann! 
ed  to  63,289,000  francs  (£2,520,000),  Hist.'xxr. 
of  which  no  less  than  29,500,000  }?*' 1®;, 
(£1,180.000)  was  for  railway  ad-  ii^^ 
vanoes.'* 


*  Daring  the  dlieuBslon  of  theae  nilwny  bills,  a  tragio 
event' occurred  on  the  line  from  Paria  to  Vorsaillet,  which 
exceeded  in  horror  way  which  haa  since  occurred  on  either 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  On  the  8th  of  May  a  train,  whicli 
was  taking  a  crowded  company  from  Paris  to  a  f(6te  at 
VermiUea,  ran  off  the  line,  and  the  earrlages,  la  conse- 
qnenoe  of  the  sudden  shock,  ran  one  above  another,  and 
were  almost  instantaneously  piled /our  d»«p  in  a  narrow 
deft  in  the  line.  Unfortunately  the  Hre  in  the  front  car- 
riage soread  to  the  next  carriage,  and  being  fanned  by  a 
strong  breese  from  the  rear,  soon  communicated  to  those 
above,  and  In  a  few  nUnutee  tiie  whole  superincumbent 
msM  was  in  a  blase.    The  doors  being  locked,  esoape  to 
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This  was  the  last  act  of  the  session,  which 

closed  on  the   1 1th  June,  and  two 

Close  if  the  days  after  appeared  an  ordonnance 

Beasion,  and  dissolving  the  Chamber,  and  directing 

new  eleo-      the  electoral  colleges  to  meet  on  the 

June  13.  ^^^  *^^^y'  '^^  elections  were  con- 
ducted with  sufficient  keenness  to 
giye  serious  alarm  to  the  Ministry ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  the  Conservative  majority  was  decided, 
though  not  so  much  so  as  to  remove  the  danger 
of  being  thrown  into  a  minority,  in  the  event  of 
any  considerable  defection  of  their  adherents  in 
the  Centre.  The  increased  growth  of  Republic- 
anism in  the  great  towns  was  very  apparent 
Paris  returned  two  decided  leaders  of  that  par- 
ty, M.  CaiTiot  and  M.  Marie.  Dupont  de  TEure 
was  elected  by  three  colleges ;  Ledm-Rollin  was 
returned  witnout  opposition  for  La-  Sarthe,  M. 
Gamier  Pag^s  (the  son)  for  the  Eure.  On  the 
whole,  although  the  Ministers  had  still  a  consid- 
erable Conservative  majority,  it  was  not  so  com- 
pact or  well-disciplined  as  that  of  the  Chamber 
which  had  preceded  it ;  and  this,  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  country,  was  equivalent  to  a  de- 
feat A  schism  appeared  for  the  first  time  on 
this  occasion  in  the  I^egitimbt  ranks,  similar  to 
that  which  ere  long  divided  the  Conservatives 
of  Great  Britain.  Some  adhered  to  the  old 
and  established  idea  that  any  extension  of  the 
suffrage  was  to  be  avoided  as  dangerous  to  the 
throne ;  others,  better  informed  as  to  the  social 
state  and  real  wishes  of  the  vast  majority  of  the 
rwai  population  of  France,  saw  in  their  steadi- 
ness and  desire  of  repose  the  only  guarantee 
against  the  turbulence  and  ambition  of  the  in- 
1  Regnault  h^b^t^^i^ts  of  towns,  and  did  not  hes- 
11.251,253:  itate  to  invoke  universal  suffrage  as 
Ann.  Hist  the  last  and  only  secure  sheet-anchor 
XXV.  25T.  of  the  State.* 
This  state  of  things  was  big  with  prospect  of 
gl  change,  and  perhaps  disaster,  in  fu- 
Death'of  ture  times;  but  a  sudden  and  most 
the  Duke  afflicting  event  occurred  at  this  pe- 
j'?'^!?""'  ^^^'  ^^ich  shook  the  very  founda- 
°  ^  '  tions  of  the  throne,  and  induced  it 
sooner  than  'might  otherwise  have  occurred. 
On  the  13th  July  the  Duke  of  Orleans  set  out 
at  noon  to  go  to  Neuilly,  in  order  to  bid  adieu 
to  the  King  before  his  departure  to  St  Omer  to 
review  the  troops  there  assembled.  He  was 
alone  in  an  open  carriage,  called  ''a  la  Dau- 
mont,"  draxvn  by  two  horses,  the  vehicle  in  which 
he  usually  drove  round  Paris.  When  passing 
the  gate  of  Maillot,  the  horse  which  the  postillion 
rode  took  fright  and  ran  off,  and  bv  a  singular 
coincidence  turned  into  the  Chemin  ae  la  Rwobe, 
so  styled  from  having  been  formed,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  first  Revolution,  for  the  royal 
family  to  go  quietly  to  St.  Cloud.  Tlie  Prince, 
on  seeing  that  the  postillion  had  lost  command 
of  the  horses,  called  out,  *'Yon  can  no  longer 
stop  them?"  *'Ko,  your  Royal  highness,"  hd 
replied,  **but  I  can  stDl  direct  them."  Seeing 
that  they  still  went  on  at  the  full  gallop,  the 
Prince  stood  up  in  the  carriage  and  called  out 

the  greater  pert  of  the  fMnengeni  wu  impoerible,  and  no 
leu  UiMk  fifty  human  beingii  a  great  proportion  of  them 
women  and  children,  peiiehed  in  the  flames.  A  more 
frightftil  catastrophe  is  not  recorded  in  bletory.— iiim. 
BiaL^  xxr.  247 ;  Cknrn,  A  young  mother  had  a  oord 
paaeed  to  Iter  bj  whleh  ehe  might  have  eoeaped,  but  ehe 
would  not  leave  her  child  who  was  with  her,  and  perished 
with  it  in  the  flames  I— iUd. 


again,  **Can  you  not  stop  them?"  "No,  my 
lord,"  was  the  reply.  Upon  this  the  Duke,  who 
was  very  active,  opened  the  carriage-door,  and, 
standing  on  the  step,  leaped  out.  He  lighted 
with  both  his  feet  on  the  ground,  but  the  rapid- 
ity of  the  motion  caused  him  to  fall  with  great 
violence  on  his  side,  and  occasioned  such  a 
shock  to  the  brain  that  he  was  taken  up  in  a  state 
of  insensibility,  and  a  few  hours  after  breathed 
his  last  in  a  small  house  adjoining  the  road-side, 
into  which  he  had  been  carried.  The  King, 
Queen,  and  all  the  royal  family,  except  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans,  who  was  at  the  Eaux  des 
Piombi^res,  formed  a  mournful  assembly  around 
the  heir  to  the  throne,  as  he  breathed  his  last  in 
the  humble  dwelling  which  had  become  the  last 
resting-place  on  earth  of  one  torn  from  such 
brilliant  destinies. 

The  death  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  an 
event  of  such  importance  that  it  was  ss. 
equivalent  to  a  revolution.  Not  only  Vast  import- 
was  the  direct  heir  to  the  throne  cut  "*«•  ®^  ^^ 
off,  and  the  succession  opened  to  his  ^^^^ 
son,  the  Count  of  Paris,  a  child  yet  in  his  nurse's 
arms,  but  the  Prince,  who  was  thus  premature- 
ly cut  off,  was  one  who  enjoyed  deserved  pop- 
ularity, and  was  eminently  qualified  to  have 
steered  the  vessel  of  the  State  through  the  shoals 
and  quicksands  upon  which  it  was  drifting. 
Grave  in  manners,  reserved  in  character,  his  se- 
cret opinions  were  known  only  to  his  most  inti- 
mate friends,  and  were  judged  of  by  the  world 
in  general  only  from  the  political  complexion  of 
his  friendships,  which  were  chiefly  among  men 
of  science  and  art,  or  of  the  Liberal  party,  and 
from  a  few  answers  to  addresses  he  haa  delivered 
in  public,  which  were  decidedly  of  that  charac- 
ter. It  was  known,  however,  to  those  who  en- 
joyed his  confidence,  that  he  was  much  alarmed 
at  the  dangers  which  were  accumulating,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  decided  resistance  to  pxogress 
made  by  his  father,  and  his  recent  declaration 
against  Reform  had  in  some  degree  shaken  the 
confidence  of  the  Liberals  in  his  measures.  It 
added  to  the  general  regret  at  this  catastrophe, 
that  the  postillion  pulled  up  the  horses  a  few 
seconds  after  the  Prince  had  leaped  oat,  so  that 
if  he  had  only  sat  still  he  would  have  sustained 
no  ii^niy;*  and  that,  in  a  remarkable  passage 
in  his  testament,  he  had  expressed  his  earnest 
wish  that  the  Count  of  Paris,  if  he  succeeded  to 
the  throne,  should  be  himself  a  "  man  of  his  time 
and  of  the  nation ;  that  he  shouki  be  a  Cath- 
olic, and  xeahuB  exchuive  defender  of  France  and 
tJie  Revobuion,"  The  ultra-Royalists  and  Rom- 
ish party  beheld  in  his  death  the  just  punish- 
ment of  Heaven  for  the  sins  of  the  father  in 
usurping  the  throne,  and  observed  on  i^^  ^n^ 
the  singular  coincidence  that  the  blow  zxr.  S69: 
was  dealt  out  to  the  heir-apparent  *  ^sur  Regnanlt. 
k  Chemin  de  la  Revoke." '  "•  «^'  ««* 

The  will  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  named  the 
Dnke  of  Nemours  as  the  Regent,  in       ^ 
the  event  of  his  death  during  the  pn-  iHriiion  of 
pilarity  of  his  son.    This,  however,  parties  on 
required  the  sanction  of  the  Legisla-  thernpencj 
tare,  and  the  democratic  party  deemed  **"•■"**■ 

*  A  ihort  time  before  thia  the  Dnke  of  WeUington*e 
home  ran  away  with  1dm  in  his  ehailot,  ae  he  wae  driv- 
ing to  Aaool  The  ohi  veteran  ealmiy  let  do^ra  tb«  win- 
dows and  eat  etSO,  deelring  hie  aervant  to  do  tho  aaoM, 
ohaenring:  '*The  firet  hlU  wiU  bring  them  np,"  whMi 
aeeordingly  was  the 
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the  opporiimiiy  favorable  for  asserting  in  the 
londest  terms  the  great  principle  of  the  national 
sorereignty.  The  Government,  on  the  other 
hand,  braught  forward  a  law,  the  principle  of 
which  was,  that  the  regency,  in  default  of  a 
male  heir  of  the  fall  age,  belonged  of  right  to 
the  next  heir  to  the  throne  after  the  minor  heir, 
who  in  this  instance  was  the  Duke  de  Nemours. 
Ledra-RoUin,  who  led  the  Opposition,  protested 
against  such  a  doctrine,  which,  he  maintained, 
iMoniteur,  ^^  subversive  of  the  whole  rights 
Aug.  19,  of  the  people,  who  were  entitled, 
18«;  Ann.  through  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
too.  Mi  ^^^  without  the  concurrence  of  any 
Bcgnuiri.  other  power,  to  nominate  a  regent  on 
ti.  ««T,  2W.  such  an  event.* 

Guizot  and  Thiers  concurred  in  supporting 
SL  the  proposal  of  Government.  **If," 
Argnment  said  the  former,  *  *  you  assert  that  there 
■n^Thim  "^  ^"  ^^^  nation  two  powers,  one  con- 
l»rtbebilL  stitutional,  another  constituent;  one, 
Aug.  18,  so  to  speak,  for  working-days,  the 
1W2.  other  for  holidays,  I  answer,  that 

what  yon  assert  in  a  mere  dream.  I  have  seen 
in  the  course  of  my  life  only  three  really  constit* 
vent  powers  in  action:  one  in  the  year  1800, 
bv  Napoleon;  one  in  1814,  when  it  was  exer- 
cised by  Louis  XVIII. ;  one  in  1830,  by  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  All  the  rest,  the  appeals 
to  the  people,  their  ratifications,  are  a  mere  fic- 
tion and  shadow."  **The  law  itself,"  said  M. 
Thiers,  ^'is  opan  to  no  exception.  It  is  pre- 
cisely the  law  which  I  would  have  made ;  and 
most  certainly  I  was  not  consulted  on  it.  Even 
were  the  law  different  from  what  it  is,  I  would 
vote  for  it  the  same.  Had  the  law  contained 
something  which  I  deemed  objectionable,  and 
only  applicable  to  present  circumstances,  as  snb- 
stitating  the  regen<nr  of  women  for  that  of  men, 
I  should  have  voted  for  it  witli  the  same  sincer- 
i^;  for,  in  the  present  circumstances,  I  will  not 
say  of  peril,  but  of  anxiety  for  the  nu>narchy,  the 
fint  duty  of  every  good  subject  is,  not  to  propose 
amendments,  bnt  to  give  in  his  adherence." 

*«The  dynasty  of  1830,"  continued  M.  Gni- 
zot,  '*  has  received  a  rude  shock;  but 

CoB^iwd.  ^^*  ^^  ^^  ^^'y  misfortunes  has  arisen 
evidence  of  its  strength,  the  most  de- 
dsire  guarantee  for  its  stability,  the  most  touch- 
ing conservation  of  its  future !  The  more  grave 
the  trial  which  it  has  undergone,  the  more  viv- 
idly has  the  necessity  of  its  presence  and  the 
grandeur  of  its  mission  become  manifest  to  jUl 
the  world.  It  has  received  every  whero  in  the 
country  the  baptism  of  tears;  and  the  noble 
Prince  who  has  been  torn  from  us  has  demon- 
strated, in  the  moment  of  his  departure,  how 
deep  were  the  foundations  of  which  he  seemed 
destined  to  be  the  firmest  support.  There  is  a 
joj  in  that  worthy  of  his  great  soul,  and  of  the 
love  which  he  bore  to  his  country.  We  feel  that 
we  have  no  need  to  carry  to  the  support  of  the 
dynasty  which  we  serve  any  borrowed  strength, 
any  fictitions  lustre.  It  has  struck  its  roots  into 
the  earth;  there  we  shall  find  the  foundations 
of  its  power.  We  ask  your  concurrence  only  to 
IkJaw  which  wisdom  sanctions,  which  patriotism 
approves,  and  we  desire  that  it  shoidd  be  con- 
sidered with  all  the  calmness  which  befits  so 
solemn  an  occasion. 

**  When  an  unforeseen  event  occnrs  in  the  his- 
)pfrj  of  a  great  people,  in  what  way  does  com- 
Voi..  IV,— L 


;  mon  sense  say  that  it  should  be  decided?  Evi- 
!  dently  by  the  most  instructed  powers, 
and  those  best  acquainted  with  the  cqq^q^ 
wants  and  exigencies  of  society.  The 
first  conditions  of  good  government  are,  experi- 
ence and  the  authority  which  proved  experience 
confers.  When  you  have  at  hand  such  power 
already  located  in  its  proper  place,  charged  with 
its  appropriate  functions,  master  of  its  peculiar 
duties,  it  is  mere  folly  to  pnt  it  aside  on  any 
special  occasion,  and  invoke  a  new  power  as  ex- 
traordinary as  it  is  inexperienced.  If  from  the 
powers  to  be  intrusted  with  the  decision  yoa 
pass  to  the  sutyect-matter  of  it,  there  is  still  less 
room  for  difference  of  opinion.  The  first  thing 
to  be  considered  in  any  extraordinary  contingen- 
cy is  to  put  every  thing  9s  much  as  possible  into 
the  established  channel  of  society ;  to  bring  it  as 
soon  as  possible  into  harmony  with  what  was 
yesterday,  what  will  be  to-morrow.  The  spirit 
of  natund  sequence,  the  prudent  management 
of  transitions,  the  maintenance  of  the  bond 
which  should  unite  all  the  acts,  all  the  days  of 
the  life  of  society,  is  an  imperious  duty. 

**The  peculiar  merit,  the  invaluable  force,  of 
ft  constitutional  Government,  consists 
in  the  due  distribution  of  the  porters  condudsd 
of  the  State.  It  is  the  important  mis- 
sion and  peculiar  duty  of  royalty  to  carry  fixity 
and  strength  into  the  Government;  it  is  the  rep- 
resentative of  fixity  and  perpetual  power,  as 
well  as  the  executive  authority.  Whoever  con- 
siders our  institutions  and  social  state  with  at- 
tention, must  perceive  that  royalty  has  by  no 
means  too  great  strength  to  accomplish  this  dou- 
ble object.  When  the  king  is  in  minori^,  roy- 
alty necessarily  becomes  weakened,  both  as  the 
perpetual  and  executive  power;  it  is,  both  in 
reality  and  opinion,  less  considerable  than  was 
foreseen  or  designed  by  the  authors  of  the  con- 
stitutional system.  At  such  a  moment,  shaU 
we  proceed  to  weaken  it  stUl  more — to  strength- 
en the  movable  principle  at  the  expense  of  the 
fixed  ?  Yet  this  is  what  is  really  demanded  of 
yon  when  an  elective  regency  is  proposed.  We, 
in  ruling  the  regency  on  hereditary  right,  pre- 
serve all  the  powers  in  their  appropriate  place, 
and  give  each  the  function,  duty,  and  place 
which  the  Charter  has  assigned  to  It ;  we  main- 
tain the  balance  of  powers,  such  as  the  complete 
constitutional  r^me  has  established.  You,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  establishing  an  elective  regen- 
cy, would  dislocate  these  powers,  and  overturn 
their  constitutional  balance;  vou  would  intro- 
duce into  one  of  thepowen  an  addition-  jjj^  j^^ 
al  strength,  and  do  that  at  the  very  mo-  Xai^it^ 
ment  when  it  did  not  require  it,  from  184?;  Ann. 
the  natural  weakness  under  which  the  S^'^^/^* 
hereditary  powers  are  laboring."*  ' 

M.  Lamartine,  contrary  to  general  expecta^ 
tioB,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the        88. 
debate  on  the  other  side,  and  strong-  Areumenfe 
ly  contended  for  the  regency  being  Sno  for^ST 
conferred,  by  a  vote  of  the  Chamber,  x^gmef  of 
on  the  Duchess  of  Orleans.     '*I  am  the  Dacbav 
not,  you  know  well,  the  partisan  of  otOriwiB. 
revolutions.     /  detest  tian^  and  will  combat, 
with  all  the  energy  of  which  I  am  capable,  those 
who  foment  them.    I  mean  violent  revolutions 
— revolutions  Inr  main  force.    But  where  revo- 
lutions which  I  may  call  regular  take  place- 
that  is  to  say,  the  results  of  a  gradual,  pacific, 
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progreniire  change  of  power — it  is  necessary  only 
to  open  your  hands  and  receive  them.  He  is  a 
timid  man  who  hesitates  in  this  way  to  receive 
the  apprenticeship  of  power  which  is  thus,  in  a 
manner,  forced  upon  him.  I  have  combated 
with  the  Conservatives  when  I  thought  the  mo- 
narchical principle  was  in  danger;  but  when, 
by  the  consequences  of  a  faEital  event,  the  parlia~ 
mentaiy  ^wer  is  called  to  the  inheritance — the 
exercise  of  one  of  the  duties  of  which  the  Legis- 
lature can  not  devolve  to  another  without  dis- 
possessing itself— it  is  shamefiU  to  abdicate  the 
power  which  fortune  has  placed  wiUiin  your 
reach.  To  take  refuge  timidly,  in  such  circum- 
stances, in  a  dynastic  succession,  is  to  proclaim 
openly  to  the  world  that  France  is  incapable  of 
governing  itself.  I  would  not  make  the  nation 
subordinate  to  the  dynasty,  but  the  dynasty  to 
the  nation.  I  would  not  make  the  first  dynas- 
tic ;  I  would  make  the  last  national. 

*'The  proposed  law  is  neither  conservative  nor 

dynastio.  You  call  it  conservative — 
ConSued.  *'  "  ^*«  with  revolutions;  you  call  it 

dynastic — it  is  charged  with  usurpa- 
tions. It  chases  a  mother,  the  natural  guardian 
of  her  son,  from  his  cradle,  to  place  in  his  stead 
the  competitor  for  the'  throne !  Such  a  violation 
of  natural  justice  and  common  sense  on  the  sub- 
ject receives  no  countenance  either  from  the  his- 
tory or  institutions  of  France.  The  Salic  law, 
which  excludes  women,  has  so  little  influenced 
this  matter,  that,  out  of  thirty-two  regencies 
which  we  have  had,  no  less  than  twenty-six  have 
been  those  of  women ;  the  Salic  law  has  never 
been  able  to  prevail  against  the  law  of  God  and 
of  nature,  which  says  that  a  mother  can  have  no 
other  interest  but  that  of  her  son,  and  that  she, 
and  not  his  heir,  is  his  natural  guardian.  If  wo 
would  find  an  instance  in  which  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  mother  has  been  excluded,  we  must 
go  back  to  barbarous  times,  when  no  law  or 

Cciple  was  acknowledged  but  that  of  force, 
bdess  a  female  regent  can  not  command  an 
army;  but  has  it  not  always  been  found  that,  in 
case  of  peril  to  a  monarchy,  a  woman  and  a 
child  form  die  standard  round  which  the  soldien 
and  the  people  most  enthusiastically  combat? 
Need  I  refer  to  the  Strelitzcs  vanquished  by  the 
courage  of  Elizabeth  of  Russia,  or  the  war-cry 
of  Uie  Hungarians — ^Jjet  us  die  for  our  Kinff^ 
Maria-Theresal' 

*' Without  doubt,  divisions  and  jealousies,  dur- 
ing  a  minority,  will  get  up  in  the  pal- 
Cond^ded.  •*'®»  especially  when  the  discord  inci- 
dent to  a  constitutional  government  is 
fomented  by  the  press  and  parties  in  the  Legis- 
lature. But  in  separating  the  regency  from  the 
guardianship  of  toe  infant  king,  is  it  not  evi- 
dent that  the  door  is  opened  much  wider  for  the 
admission  of  such  distractions?  Is  not  this 
to  render  inevitable  perpetual  war  between  two 
powers,  each  contending  for  the  government  of 
the  mind  and  heart  of  the  young  prince  ?  If  the 
regent  carries  the  day,  the  heart  of  the  young 
king  is  rendered  unnatural ;  if  the  mother,  the 
acts  of  the  regent  are  discredited,  and  the  future 
reign  becomes  nothing  but  a  continued  revenge 
for  the  regency.  Two  rival  equal  influences, 
din>uting  £e  command  of  a  crowned  infant,  can 
end  in  nothing  but  a  suspicious  or  submissive 
prince,  an  idiot  or  » tjrrant,  a  Philippe  II.  or  a 
LoHis  XV.     By  your  bill  you  will  condemn 


France  to  receive  as  kings  those  wiiom  you 
would  despise  as  sons.     It  is  possible  that  the 
regent  may  be  a  woman  of  a  different  religion 
from  the  majority  of  Frenchmen,  but  that  could 
be  no  objection.     On  the  contrary,  the  principle 
of  religious  toleration,  embodied  in  die  person 
of  the  chief  ruler  of  the  State,  would  be  a  guar- 
antee the  more  for  its  firm  and  lasting  estab- 
lishment.   Hie  regency  of  a  woman  iMonltenr, 
is  the  government  of  the  country,  and  Auk.  21, 
Parliament  its  representative.      It  is  ^^  ^"°* 
the  dictatorship  of  the  nation,  instead  ae^^;^ 
of  the  dictatorship  of  a  family  or  a  Regnauil, 
man."*  «• «», «!. 

This  debate,  and  the  part  taken  in  it  by  the 
leaders  on  both  sides,  is  singularly  _ 
characteristic  of  their  respective  dis-  sesnit'of 
posidons^  and  prophetic  of  the  part  the  debate, 
they  were  severally  to  take  in  the  «ndrefle^ 
great  struggle  between  the  sovereign-  "*«■  *«  '*• 
ty  of  the  nadon  and  that  of  the  dynasty  which 
was  evidently  approaching.  The  vote  at  the 
moment  gave  a  decisive  majority  in  both  Cham- 
bers to  the  Conservatives.  The  division  in  the 
Deputies  was  810  to  94  in  favor  of  Guizot's  billf 
conferring  the  regency  on  the  Duke  de  Nemours ; 
in  the  Peers  it  passed  without  a  division.  But 
notwithstanding  this  triumphant  majority,  the 
division  was  ominous  of  the  future,  and  big  -with 
the  foreshadows  of  ultimate  disaster.  Lamar- 
dne  had  now  openly  joined  the  Liberal  party; 
he  had  addressed  the  Chamber  in  accents  which 
powerfully  thrilled  the.  national  heart.  It  was 
easy  to  see  that  he  was  destined  to  be  for  a  brief 
space  the  leader  of  the  Revolution.  On  the 
other  hand,  Guizot,  with  unswerving  firmness, 
had  taken  his  post  on  the  other  side,  and  ad- 
vocated the  descent.of  the  regency  to  the  next 
heir,  because  die  Crown,  during  a  minority,  was 
naturally  weakened,  and  it  required  support. 
Differing  from  either,  Thiers  had  entirely  fail^ 
in  his  design  of  conciliating  the  (jovemment  by 
supporting  it  on  a  momentous  crisis ;  the  major- 
ity was  too  large  to  oblige  them  to  court  his  ad- 
hesion ;  and  he  retired  m>m  the  debate  discred- 
ited with  the  one  party,  rejected  by  the  other. 
His  last  words,  on  descending  from  the  tribune, 
were  very  remarkable :  * '  For  my  own  part,  I  aeo 
nothing  but  the  counter-revolution  in  rear  of 
the  Government ;  in  its  front  an  abvssf  between 
them  I  rest  on  the  narrow  space  which  the  Char- 
ter has  eavered.  I  coojure  my  friends  to  bring 
upen  tiiat  narrow  strip  a  band  which  know  how 
to  -construct,  and  not  to  destroy.  These  words 
are  the  result  of  my  sincere  convic-  ,_.  . 
tion;  it  has  cost  me  much  to  pro-  auJNi,'*'* 
nounce  them ;  they  will  cost  me  IdS;  Ann. 
more  when  I  descend  from  this  trib-  SJ?S*5^- 
une."*  ^»l- 

The  character  of  M.  Guizot  as  a  philosopher 
and  historian  has  already  been  drawn ;  ^ 
but  he  was  much  too  remarkable  as  a  h.  GaUot 
statesman  and  an  orator  not  to  deserve  m«  atatcs* 
a  permanent  place  in  any  historic  gal-  '"*''- 
lery  of  the  nineteenth  century.  His  policy, 
founded  on  experience  and  matured  by  reflec- 
tion, was  fixed  and  immovable,  and  wholly  in- 
dependent of  the  mutations  of  passing  events. 
Untainted  by  ranity,  uninfluenced  by  personal 
ambition,  it  was  based  entirely  on  public  prin- 
ciple; and  in  the  maintenance  of  that  he  was 
guided  by  the  courage  of  an  intrepid,  the  wis« 
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dom  of  a  leaned,  and  the  disinterestedness  of  a 
patriotic  mind.  It  was  his  ftrrn  belief  that  the 
utmost  limits  of  safe  concession  had  been  reach- 
ed in  the  construction  of  the  monarchy  of  Jalj ; 
that  to  yield  any  thing  farther  would  oe  to  pre- 
cipitate the  Government  and  the  nation  into  the 
abyss.  He  was  not  blind  to  the  dangers  with 
which  such  a  policy  was  attended,  but  he  deemed 
it  indispensable  to  face  them,  to  avoid  the  still 
greater  peril  arising  from  the  entire  disruption 
of  society,  and  was  willing  to  stand  forward  as 
the  champion  of  order,  though  it  might  end  in 
his  becoming  its  martyr.  Hie  only  way  in 
which  he  thought  it  possible  to  effect  this  object 
was  to  group  around  the  throne  a  firm,  compact 
majority  in  the  Chambers,  which  might  confer 
upon  it  authority,  and  protect  it  from  all  the  aS" 
saults  of  the  revolutionists;  and  it  was  from  the 
dread  of  weakening  or  destroying  this  majority 
that  it  appeared  to  him  indispensable  to  re- 
sist at  all  hazards  every  advance  toward  par- 
liamentary reform.  In  the  Opposition  of  all 
shades  he  beheld,  and  as  the  event  proved  with 
justice,  not  a  body  of  patriots,  desirous  of  cor- 
recting abuses  in  the  State,  but  a  band  of  con- 
spirators watching  for  an  opportunity  to  overturn 
the  monarchy  and  seat  themselves  on  its  ruins ; 
not  the  English  Opposition  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  but  the  Jacobite  chiefs  of  the  first  half 
of  the  eighteenth.  He  was  destitute,  as  all  real- 
Ij  great  men  are,  of  personal  vanity  or  selfish 
desires.  He  was  ambitious,  but  it  was  for  his 
1  p,-n-m  country  and  the  cause  of  order,  not 
luSr^h^  himself;  he  desired  justice,  but  it 
Chute  dnBoi  was  that  which  was  reflected  fh>m 
Ltmialfkl-  the  institutions  he  had  c6nferred  on 
5^'  *•  ^^  lVance,.not  that  which  shone  from 
his  own  exploits.^ 
Aa  an  orator  he  is  entitled  to  a  very  high 
93,  place,  perhaps  the  highest  as  a  real 
HiMiiaraeter  statesman  in  the  whole  parliamenta- 
■sanonior.  ^j  history  of  France.  Without  the 
brilliant  genius  or  power  over  his  audience  which 
was  enjoyed  by  Mirabeau,  he  was  incomparably 
more  of  a  statesman ;  and  in  his  speeches  the 
political  student  will  find  far  more  that  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  actual  state  of  human  affairs. 
Indeed,  no  such  decisive  proof  is  to  be  found 
of  the  great  advance  that  France  had  made  in 
real  freedom  under  the  Restoration  and  Citizen 
King,  as  in  the  immense  difference  between  the 
speeches  even  of  the  first-rate  men  at-the  com- 
mencement of  the  Revolution,  and  those  of  the 
Ministers  of  Louis  XVIII.  and  Louis  Philippe 
after  a  qnarter  of  a  century  of  constitutional 
government.  The  first  are  brilliant  Arabian 
talea,  about  a»  applicable  to  human  affairs  as 
Aladdin's  Lamp;  the  last  present  the  result  of 
experifsnc^  and  reflection,  which  will  furnish 
snhject  of  interest  and  instruction  to  every  fu- 
ture age.  We  admire  the  first  as  a  brilliant 
dream,  where  the  eye  is  fascinated  as  by  a  phan- 
tasmagoria of  gorgeous  colors;  we  turn  to  the 
last  for  lessons  of  wisdom  in  real  life,  where 
every  thing  has  a  bearing  upon  the  future  con- 
cerns of  man.  Albeit  bred  at  Geneva,  and  first 
brought  into  notice  by  his  activity  in  the  profess- 
or's chair,  Ghiizot  had  none  of  the  blemishes  as 
a  parliamentary  orator  which  such  a  training  is 
generally  found  to  produce.  He  was  neither 
tedlotts  nor  pedantic ;  he  did  not  prelect  as  from 
die  pi^esaorial  chair,  nor  descant  as  to  a  cir- 


cle of  admiring  auditors.  His  <^ariy  introduc- 
tion into  public  life,  and  discipline  m  the  rude 
conflicts  of  the  tribune,  had  taught  him  the  firet 
and  most  important  lesson  for  a  debater — ^the 
necessity  of  condensing  his  thoughts,  of  abbrevi- 
ating his  expressions,  and  addressing  himself 
not  to  a  standard  of  ideal  perfection,  but  to  that 
very  inferior  standard  which  was  the  measure 
of  the  intellects  of  those  around  him.  Neve^ 
theless,  he  was  never  commonplace  or  superfi- 
cial ;  he  never  forgot  principle ;  he  had  the  rare 
faculty  of  addressing  himself  to  everyday  con-' 
cems  and  passing  interests,  without  deviating 
from  the  lessons  of  wisdom  matured  in  the 
closet.  Hence,  though  a  philosopher  and  a  hia^ 
torlan,  he  did  not  cease  to  be  an  orator;  and  he 
kept  alike  the  attention  of  his  hearers,  and  was 
Ustened  to  with  as  much  interest  from  the  trib- 
une as  ever  he  had  been  from  his  didactic  chair. 

Never  was  contrast  more  complete  than  was 
exhibited  by  the  great  rival  of  the  Con-  94, 
servative  mraister,  M.  Thiers.  Heed-  m.  Thiers 
less  of  principle,  he  was  devoted  to  »• » ■*»*••- 
ambition ;  careless  of  consistent  he  ""*"• 
was  set  only  on  self-elevation.  There  is  no  side 
in  politics  which  he  has  not  embraced  at  some 
time  in  his  long  career ;  but  in  these  varied  es- 
pousals of  diflerent  interests  there  was  not  onlv 
no  inconsbtcncy,  but  there  was  the  most  thorough 
unfformity  in  the  motives  of  action.  There  was 
no  side  for  which  he  ever  contended,  there  was 
no  motion  to  which  ho  ever  gave  his  support,  in 
which  he  had  not  cleuly  &fbre  his  ^es  the 
Polar  star  of  interest.  Yet  such  was  the  versa- 
tility of  his  talents,  and  his  power  of  admirably 
supporting  every  newly  embraced  shade  of  opin- 
ion, that  M.  Thiers  never  failed,  amidst  all  his 
inconsistencies,  to  attract  very  great  attention, 
and  form  a  large  party  both  in  the  Chamber  and 
among  the  public.  His  early  training  as  a  jour- 
nalist had  given  him  the  power  of  suddenly 
turning  his  talents  to  any  subject,  and  discours- 
ing plausibly  on  any  theme,  or  on  any  side.  At 
the  tribune  he  was  rarely  eloquent,  and  never 
carried  away  by  that  flood  of  oratory  which 
flows  from  strong  internal  conviction.  But  he 
was  always  pleasing.  He  seldom  rose  above  his 
audience,  and  never  sunk  beneath  them;  his 
ideas  were  always  those  of  a  part  at  least  of  his 
hearers:  and  he  enjoyed  the  success  which  sel- 
dom fails  to  attend  those  who  put  our  own  ideas 
into  better  language  than  we  can  ourselves. 

M.  Thiers  was  the  true  orator  of  the  middle 
classes;  and  it  was  to  the  ability  with        95^ 
which  he  followed  out  that  career  that  H.  Thiers  as 
his  popularity  and  influence  were  »■?•■*•<'• 
chieny  owing.    He  never  attempted  to  lead, 
and  rarely  opposed  them :  he  put  himself  in  the 
rear  of  opinion,  not  in  its  front.     A  man  of  ex- 
pedients— light,  airy,  plausible — ^he  seldom  ap- 
pealed to  principle,  and  never  to  the  great  foun- 
dation of  moraJity  or  religion.    But  he  never 
failed  to  put  in  the  very  best  language,  and  often 
to  adorn  with  novel  and  felicitous  expressions, 
those  common  ideas  which  had  been  previously 
embraced  by  a  large  portion  of  the  nation,  and 
therefore  met  with  a  ready  reception  from  his 
lips.    Hence  he  preserved,  even  in  his  crosses 
and  failures,  a  very  great  empire  over  public 
opinion ;  while  M.  Gnizot,  who  was  always  firm, 
consistent,  and  conservative,  was  never  popular  ' 
even  in  the  highest  period  of  his  power. 
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Notwithstanding  his  sapplenessi  ambition,  and 
OU,  popularity,  M.  Thiers  was,  on  the 
Bis  ftt'te  M  whole,  unfortunate  as  a  Minister ;  he 
a  Minister,  never  was  able  to  retain  power  for 
more  than  a  few  months  at  a  time.  He  was  set 
above  all  things  upon  becoming  and  remain- 
ing Prime  Minister;  but  his  restlessness  and 
love  of  interference  in  foreign  affairs  precipitated 
him  from  the  helm ;  first  on  occasion  of  the 
S|)anish  intervention,  and  then  on  the  Eastern 
question.  This  arose  from  his  love  of  distinc- 
tion and  thirst  for  general  popularity  at  all  haz- 
ards ;  a  disposition  which  was  entirely  at  vari- 
ance with  the  prudent  and  pacific  policy  of  the 
King.  With  all  his  talents,  he  wanted  the  most 
essential  one  in  a  Minister  of  State — the  faculty 
of  reading  correctly  the  signs  of  the  times.  This 
appeared  equallv  in  foreign  and  domestic  affairs. 
In  the  former,  he  brought  Europe  to  the  verge 
of  a  general  war  in  the  pursuit  of  the  vain  chi- 
mera of  French  domination  on  the  banks  of  the 
Kile,  a  result  which,  if  attained,  could  have  had 
no  other  effect  but  that  of  increasing  the  Mus- 
covite power,  precipitating  the  terrible  contest 
which  was  approaching  between  the  Western 
powers  and  Rnssia  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine. 
in  the  latter,  he  was  surprised,  in  1848  and 
1851,  by  two  revolutions,  the  former  of  which 
he  had  a  large  share  in  promoting,  but  neither 
of  which  he  foresaw,  and  of  both  which  he  was 
the  victim.  For  nearly  ten  years  he  waged 
an  almost  incessant  war  with  the  Crown  and 
its  ministers ;  but  nothing  was  farther  from  his 
intention  than  really  to  impair  the  royal  pre- 
rogative— he  desirea  only  to  wield  it  himself. 
He  hoped  to  carry  the  premiership  by  assault  in 
the  course  of  the  war  waged  in  the  Chambers, 
and  in  the  prosecution  of  that  object  he  was  lit- 
tle scrupulous  as  to  the  means  employed.  His 
mind  was  microscopic,  not  telescopic;  he  saw 
present  events  with  the  keen  eye  of  a  journalist, 
but  he  had  not  the  distant  glance  of 
I.  lJ?*i44  "^  *  statesman  to  discern  whither  they 
'  were  tending.' 

Laxabtxne  differed  widely  from  both  these 
97,  very  eminent  men,  and  in  his  pub- 

Lamartine  aa  lie  career  is  to  be  discerned  the 
a  sutesman.  clearest  proof  of  the  unfitness  of  the 
**  literary  character"  to  meet  the  dangers  and 
withstand  the  temptations  of  real  life  in  ardu- 
ous times.  Never  did  genius  appear  in  brighter 
colors;  never  was  lofty  and  chivalrous  senti- 
ment couched  in  more  eloquent  and  touching 
language  than  flowed  from  his  persuasive  lips ; 
never  was  courage  more  determined,  sustained 
by  feeling  more  exalted.  Descended  from  an 
ancient  and  noble  family,  he  inherited  fropi  his 
ancestors  the  feelings  of  disinterested  loyalty. 
Abreast  of  his  age  in  thonght,  he  had  innaled 
the  whole  spirit  of  modern  philanthropy.  Mo- 
narchical in  principle,  religious  in  sentiment,  be- 
nevolent in  feeling,  brilliant  in  conception,  elo- 
quent in  expression,  enjoying  unbounded  popu- 
larity, he  seemed  to  unite  all  that  was  venerable 
in  the  associations  of  the  olden  time,  with  all 
that  was  required  by  the  wants  of  the  present. 
He  stood  forth  apparently  as  the  predestined 
champion  of  the  monarchy  in  arduous  times — 
the  bridge  which  should  unite  the  feudal  age 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Revolution.  Yet  did  he 
prove  the  worst  enemy  of  the  monarchy  when 
the  crisis  arrived,  and  by  his  single  influence  he 


overturned  the  regency  of  the  Duchess  of  Or- 
leans, which  he  had  so  eloquently  supported  in 
the  Chamber,  and  the  throne  of  her  son,  of 
which  he  had  declared  himself  the  Protector. 
Nay,  more,  by  his  brilliant  historical  romance, 
the  History  of  the  Girondists,  he  had  done  every 
thing  which  genius  and  fancy  could  effect  to 
clothe  in  brilliant  and  deceitful  colors  the  his- 
tory of  the  leaders  of  the  first  Revolution,  and 
prepare  the  public  mind  for  the  advent  and  suc- 
cess of  the  third. 

The  secret  of  his  discreditable  tergiversation 
not  only  in  action,  but  in  thought,  ^g 

is  to  be  found  in  that  common  and  His  excessive 
lamentable   weakness  of  men  of  vnnity,  vuicii 
genius,  personal  vamty.     After  hav-  >""««««*  every 
ing  earned  for  himself  a  high  and  * '  "^ 
honorable  place  in  the  Chambers,  by  several 
years*  service  as  representative  for  Ma^on,  he 
aspired,  in  1841,  to  become  its  President.     Had 
he  succeeded  in  that  object,  he  would  without 
doubt  have  attached  himself  permanently  to  the 
throne,  and  been  found  alongside  of  M.  Guizot 
when  the  Revolution  broke  out.     But  having 
been  opposed  by  Government,  and  failed  in  at- 
taining the  object  of  his  ambition,  his  next  move 
was  to  win  a  place  of  distinction  by  taking  the 
lead  of  the  Opposition.      This  it  was  which 
made  him  support  the  regency  of  the  Duchess 
of  Orleans ;  he  aspired  to  be  her  Prime  Minister, 
in  the  probable  event  of  the  crown  opening  to 
her  son  during  minority,  by  the  demise  of  Louis 
Philippe.     He  himselt'telis  us,  that  by  a  word 
in  the  Chamber,  on  23d  February,  1848,  he 
could  have  put  the  Regent's  Crown  on  the  head 
of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  and  secured  the  suc- 
cession for  her  son.     But  being  blinded  by  van- 
ity, and  dazzled  by  ambition,  he  then  aspired  to 
nothing  less  than  becoming  Dictator  himself, 
and  fqr  a  few  weeks  he  actually  enjoyed  a  per- 
ilous and  divided  share  in   the  Government 
His  punishment  was  swift,  his  fall  ir-    _ 
recoverable,  and  he  remains  a  mel-  \!^{^^' 
ancholy  example  of  the  insufficiency  Laninrtine, 
of  the  most  brilliant  parts  to  compen-  R6vohiHon 
sate  the  want  of  steadiness  and  con-  If,  ^^5' Ism' 

«.    .  .       ,  VlL  and  Till. 

sistency  of  character.' 

M.  Odillon  Bakbot,  who  also  took  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  convulsions  which  c^. 
were  approaching,  was  a  man  of  a  M.  Odiiioo 
very  different  character  and  habits  ^""ot 
from  M.  de  Lamartine,  though  at  bottom  he 
was  misled  by  similar  self-sufficiency.  An  ad- 
vocate of  distinction  and  celebrity  at  the  Bar  of 
Paris,  he  had  for  long  been  a  distinguished 
leader  of  the  Opposition,  and  accustomed  for 
above  twenty  years  to  the  rude  conflicts  of  the 
Bar  and  the  Tribune.  Thus  he  was  not  igno- 
rant of  affairs  like  Lamartine,  and  not  liable  to 
be  misled  by  literary  celebrity  or  the  admiration 
of  coteries ;  but  from  his  long  success  as  a  chief 
of  the  Liberals,  ho  had  become  impregnated 
with  an  illusion  little  less  dangerous.  He  had 
unbounded  confidence  in  his  ability  to  direct 
the  mob  of  Paris ;  and,  while  flattering  himself 
he  was  doing  so,  he  was  in  fact  the  dupe  of  oth- 
ers more  designing  or  ambitious  than  hirot^clf. 
He  was  an  honest  man,  of  a  mild  temper,  and  a 
benevolent  disposition ;  but  it  was  his  misfor- 
tune to  render  himself  the  agent  cT  others  wifh 
ulterior  designs,  which  he  was  far  from  sharing. 
He  said,  in  1846,  **I  am  a  supporter  of  the  dy- 
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nasty,  fwxnd  meme,^  yet  he  was  the  dnpe  of  M. 
Thiers  in  supporting  the  fortification  of  Paris. 
He  became  the  dupe  of  Dnvergier  d'Hauranne, 
in  silking  a  compact  with  the  Republicans ;  of 
the  editors  of  the  National^  in  becoming  the 
apologist  of  the  timiults ;  of  his  own  vanity,  in 
thinking  ho  could  mle  Paris  by  his  influence  as 
minister,  instead  of  the  guns  of  Marshal  Bu- 
geaad.  He  was  in  some  respects  happily  char- 
acterized by  the  celebrated  expression  of  Royer- 
CoUard,  on  occasion  of  the  sack  of  the  archbish- 
op*s  palace  in  February,  1832,  **'  I  knew  you  forty 
years  ago;  yon  then  bore  the  name  of  Petion.*' 
Vet  was  this  character  in  some  respects  uiyust ; 
for,  if  he  shared  the  whole  illusions  of  the  Gi- 
rondist mayor  as  to  his  ability  to  coerce  the  Pa- 
risian mob,  he  was  far  from  being  stained  by  his 
crimes,  and  would  never  have  been 
L  iSTiar^  implicated  in  the  massacres  in  the 
'  *  prisons  in  September,  1792.^ 
Another  man  of  literary  celebrity  who  rose  to 
eminence  in  the  convulsion  of  1848, 
H  Murut  ^^  ^'  Marrast.  Like  nearly  all 
the  persons  who  attained  brief  au- 
thority during  its  fervor,  he  was  a  journalist. 
Originally  a  professor  of  philosophy,  he  had 
come  some  years  before  to  Paris,  under  the  au- 
spices of  General  Lamarque,  and  in  the  first  in- 
stance he  tendered  the  aid  of  his  pen  to  the 
Ck^vemment.  Bat  with  that  jealousy  of  superi- 
or ability,  nol  entire^  pliant^  Vhich  unfortunate- 
ly characterizes  not  less  the  cabinets  of  kings 
than  the  committees  of  democrats,  his  advances 
were  rejected,  and  he  was  thrown  into  the  arms 
oC  the  Opposition.  He  was  soon  discovered  by 
the  Na/wnalj  in  whose  ranks  he  was  afterward 
enlisted.  Marrast  proved  the  most  inveterate 
and  formidable  enemy  of  the  throne.  Not  only 
were  his  education  and  acquirements  of  a  much 
superior  cast  to  that  of  the  other  democratic 
leaders,  bnt  he  was  a  determined  man  of  action, 
resolutely  set  on  overturning  the  Grovemment, 
and  establishing  a  Republic  on  its  ruins.  In 
the  Revolution  of  1848,  he  was  the  leader  who 
stood  forth,  and  by  his  decided  counsels  brought 
on  the  crisis  which  subverted  the  throne.  His 
early  prepossessions  were  all  on  the  Conserva- 
tive side ;  and  throughout  the  struggles  of  fac- 
tion •  in  which  he  was  afterward  engaged,  he 
prpserved  a  certain  refinement  of  thought  and 
delicacy  of  expression  very  different  from  the 
coarse  and  brutal  characters  by  whom  he  was 
surrounded.  His  respect  for  talent,  and  candor 
of  disposidon,  often  led  him  to  express  in  the 
galleries  a  great  admiration  for  the  speeches  of 
Guizot ;  nor  did  he  always  restrain  his  sarcasm 
from  those  of  Ledru-Rollin.  But  it  was  for  a 
lew  minutes  only  that  these  his  genuine  senti- 
ments found  vent.  When  he  sat  down  to  the 
jonmalist's  desk,  the  necessities  of  his  situa- 
tion and  cravings  of  his  readers 
i.^i70*i7l*'  drove  him  into  indiscriminate  abuse 
*  of  every  one  on  the  opposite  side.^ 

M.  Loms  Blanc  belonged  to  a  diflferent  school 
101.  from  either  Lamartine  or  Marrast,  but 
31.  Loab  it  waa  one  which  in  the  end  proved 
B*""^  more  formidable  to  society  than  the 
ambition  of  cither  of  those  men.  A  philan- 
thropic fanatic  deeply  impressed  with  the  social 
erils  around  him,  ignorant  of  the  real  cause  to 
which  they  were  owing,  and  without  any  of  the 
pracdcal  knowledge  which  might  have  served 


to  correct  his  visionary  speculations,  he  aimed  at 
founding  a  new  sect  in  politics,  and  establishing  a 
new  order  in  society.  H  is  ideas  were  taken  part- 
ly from  the  community  of  all  things  which  was 
established  among,  the  ttriatocntic  Spartans,  each 
of  whom  was  attended  by  six  helots,  partly  found- 
ed on  the  precepts  of  universal  charity  which 
are  contained  in  the  Grospel.  He  entirely  forgot 
two  things:  first,  that  the  Spartans  formed  a 
tror  caste,  which  was  maintained  by  the  labor 
of  ten  times  their  number  of  servants ;  and  that, 
while  our  Saviour  incessantly  inculcates  the 
giving  of  our  goods  to  the  poor,  there  is  not  a 
word  to  be  found  in  the  Gospel  authorizing  the 
takiag  of  their  goods  from  the  rich  by  the  poor. 
Overlooking  this  obvious  and  vital  distinction, 
Louis  Blanc  thought  he  was  following  out  the 
precepts  of  Christianity  when  he  advocated  a 
social  system  similar  to  that  of  Lycnrgus,  which 
should  firdbly  divide  all  the  property  of  the 
State,  and  distribute  it  to  every  man,  in  propor- 
tion to  his  wants  and  necessities,  in  the  form  of 
daily  wages.  He  promised  the  working  classes, 
in  his  own  words,  during  a  period  of  extreme 
disaster,  '*  at  present,  the  means  of  subsistence 
during  periods  of  difficulty,  wages  equal  to  thosB 
enjoyed  during  prosperity^  with  a  participation  of 
profits;  in  future,  the  free  exercise  of  their 
faculties,  the  entire  gratification  of  all  their 
wants,  and  enen  their  desires  f  in  fine,  the  max- 
imum of  happiness."^  These  doc-  ^ 
trines,  which  betrayed  an  entire  prac-  ^^L^con- 
tical  ignorance  of  human  afiiiirs,  ferences  dn 
were  sufficiently  perilous  without  im-  Luzem. 
puting  to  him  the  formation  of  the  ^"[fj^'*^ 
ctteliers  nationtmx,  which,  as  will  be  * 
shown  in  the  sequel,  he  opposed,  though  they 
flowed  almost  necessarily  from  his  principles. 
Under  his  system  the  whole  territory  of  France 
was  to  be  divided,  as  among  the  fellahs  of  Egypt 
or  the  ryots  of  Hindostan,  among  certain  com- 
munities or  convents,  by  whom  ev-  ^ 
ery  thing  was  to  be  enjoyed  in  com-  j  sJoJ^SlT* 
mon ;  and  the  last  stage  of  European  LonitBUnc, 
civilization  was  to  be  the  general  es-  Nouveau 
tablishment  of  Asiatic  socialism,  and  JJ^  igJ^f^P*" 
the  despotism  of  the  Pharaohs.'  ' 

To  this  long  list  of  able  and  dangerous  men 
who  formed  the  leaders  of  the  "A'x- 
treme  Gcutche^*  must  be  added  anoth-  ^  Bmyer 
er,  not  less  formidable,  though  be- 
longing to  an  entirely  different  class  of  politi- 
cians. It  could  not  be  said  that  M.  Berrteb 
was  the  leader  of  a  party  in  the  Assembly,  for 
the  Legitimists  had  so  generally  kept  aloof  from 
the  elections  that  not  a  dozen  votes  were  ranged 
under  His  banner ;  but  his  oratorical  power  waa 
so  great,  and  his  private  character  so  respected, 
that  when  on  any  casual  question  he  spoke  on 
the  side  of  Opposition,  he  proved  a  serious  addi* 
tion  to  the  forces  which  Government  had  to  en- 
counter; and  though  the  orators  of  the  Gauche 
were  far,  indeed,  from  aj^roving  his  principles, 
they  were  fain  to  borrow  the  aid  of  his  eloquence, 
when  an  occasion  occurred  on  which  they  could 
act  in  common.  He  had  not  a  very  powerful 
intellect,  and  none  of  the  robust  mental  strength 
which  bears  down  opposition  in  a  popular  as* 
sembly ;  but  he  had  a  sonorous  voice,  and  ele- 
gant language  at  command,  and  great  power  of 
moring  ^e  feelings.  The  influence  of  these  qual- 
ities was  much  enhanced  by  his  noble  countenance 
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And  courtly  manners,  and  the  respect  which,  even 
in  a  corrupted  age,  had  been  won  by 

LUrilT*"'  *  ^'^0''^  1^  of  private  disinterested* 
ness  and  pablic  consistency.  ^ 
To  oppose  this  formidable  band  of  varied  tal- 
iM  ^nt,  M.  Gaxzot  had  no  adequate  par- 
itDudiitd.  liamentaiy  forces  at  command.  ISi. 
ICanhai  DucHATBL  was  intrusted  with  the 
gonlt,  and .  arduous  duty  of  forming  and  disci- 
Count  Mom  pjjjj.^g  ^^^  majority  in  the  Cham- 
ber; and  his  mild  character,  pleasing  manners, 
ready  oratory,  respectable  character,  and  ample 
fortune,  peculiarly  qualified  him  for  the  task. 
He  was  a  valuable  ally,  and  good  eveiyday  de- 
bater at  the  tribune;  but  he  was  not  a  great 
orator,  and  unequal  to  a  serious  crisis.  On  all 
such  occasions  the  weight  of  the  conflict  fell  on 
M.  Guizot.  It  is  true,  he  had  the  support  of 
the  veteran  military  experience  of  Marshiu  Soult, 
and  of  the  noble  manners  and  courteous  charac- 
ter of  Count  MoM.  But  though  both  of  these 
gave  weight  to  the  administration,  and  were  of 
essential  service  in  the  Cabinet,  Uiey  could  not 
be  relied  on  as  likely  to  be  of  much  use  in  the 
oonflicts  in  the  Chamber.  The  veteran  marshal 
was  no  orator,  and  was  listened  to  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Peers,  rather  from  respect  for  his  char- 
acter than  the  influence  of  his  arguments ;  and 
though  Count  Mold  was  a  ready  speaker,  he 
had  neither  the  practical  acquaintance  with  af- 
fairs, nor  the  vigorous  intellect  necessary  to  give 
him  an  ascendant  in  the  Assembly.  He  was  an 
agreeable  companion,  an  elegant  nobleman,  a 
distinguished  converser;  qualities  admirably 
fitted  to  give  him  the  lead  in  the  saloons  of 
fashion,  but  little  likely  Xq  qualify  him  to  sus- 
tain the  conflicts  of  a  robust  democ- 
LtSTtSS!^  racy  in  the  daily  conflicts  in  the  fo- 
rum. 
'  Such  were  the  men  upon  whom  was  now  to 
devolve  a  conflict,  upon  which  the 
Corruption  destinies  of  France,  and  with  them, 
of  the  If  in-  in  ft  great  degree,  ^ose  of  the  civil- 
isteriai  ma.  ized  world,  wore  to  depend.    But  in 

cLlSb?"**  «l<Jition  to  the  weakness  in  debate, 
*^  the  administration  of  M.  Guizot  had 

to  contend  with  two  still  more  serions  difficulties, 
arising  from  the  construction  of  the  Chambers, 
and  the  temper  of  the  civic  force  upon  which,  in 
a  conflict  in  the  streets,  it  would  have  principal- 
ly to  depend.  The  first  of  these  was  the  entire 
discredit  into  which  the  Chamber  of  Peers  bad 
fallen,  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  its  heredita- 
ry character,  and  the  absence  of  any  great  for- 
tunes among  its  members,  or  any  other  qualifi- 
cation for  admission  but  court  favor  or  minister 
rial  necessities.  So  powerful  had  these  causes 
of  degradation  become,  that  the  votes  of  the 
Upper  Chamber  were  scaroely  ever  thought  of  or 
inquired  after  in  any  political  question ;  and  if 
any  one  was  accidentally  pushed  to  a  decision, 
the  decision  was  usually  US  to  8  in  favor  of 
Ministers.  Thus  every  thing  had  come  to  de- 
pend on  Uie  Chamber  of  Deputies ;  and  though 
the  ministerial  majority  there  was  very  decided, 
yet  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  influence  of  the 
Crown  in  the  country  was  not  rather  weaken- 
ed than  strengthened  by  its  composition.  The 
needy  circumstances  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
Deputies,  and  the  universal  thirst  in  France  for 
official  appointment,  was  the  main  cause  of  this 
discreditable  state  of  things.    Both  were  the  di- 


rect consequences  of  the  Revolution.  The  great 
territorial  and  mercantile  fortunes  having  been 
destroyed  by  that  convulsion,  while  at  the  samo 
time  the  colonies  and  outlets  in  trade  and  manu- 
factures had  been  for  the  most  part  swept  awaj, 
nothing  remuned  for  the  rising  youth  of  the 
country  but  government  appointments,  either  in 
the  civil  or  military  line.  To  secure  these  for 
themselves,  their  rdations,  dependents,  or  con- 
stituents, was  the  chief  object  which  men  pro- 
posed to  themselves  by  going  into  Parliament; 
and  the  success  which  attended  the  step  to  serer- 
al  was  sufficient  to  excite  a  universal  thirst  for 
these  highly  advantageous  situations.  Before 
we  stigmatize  the  French  as  corrupt  or  venal  on 
this  account,  we  would  do  well  to  consider  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed  when 
it  occurred,  and  to  ask  ourselves  whether,  if 
Australia,  India,  our  foreign  trade  and  mana- 
factures,  were  swept  away^  less  competition  for 
office  would  exist  in  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons and  among  their  constituents  tbroughont 
the  country. 

But  it  is  easier  to  see  to  what  cause  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  elective  Chamber  and  los^ 
universal  thirst  for  official  employment  itagmt 
in  fVance  was  owing,  than  to  palliate  ^'^"^ 
its  enormia  or  overestimate  its  eifectB.  These 
were  only  the  greater,  from  all  the  world  heing 
so  thoroughly  disposed  to  engage  in  the  same 
practices,  and  the  fortunate  intrants  being  the 
object  not  only  of  political  animosity  but  (rf  per- 
sonal envy.  The  most  vehement  deelaimers 
against  the  corruption  of  the  Legislature,  both 
in  the  press  and  in  the  Chambere,  the  loudest 
approvers  of  the  purity  of  election,  were  them- 
selves the  most  abject  petitioners  for  farors,  and 
not  unfirequently  the  most  suocessfiil  in  obtain- 
ing them.  The  system  of  buying  off  the  Oppo- 
sition by  offices,  as  well  as  gomg  into  Opposition 
in  order  to  be  so  bought  off,  was  bronght  to 
even  greater  perfection  on  the  south  than  it  had 
been  on  the  north  of  the  GhanneL  One  Oppo- 
sition chief,  who  had  been  particulariy  kmd  in  a 
circular  to  his  constituents  against  the  traffic  in 
places,  had  modestly  demand^  onlyTBUtTT-rivB 
for  himself  and  his  brother.  Another,  equall; 
virtnousand  indignantagainst  the  prevailing  rice, 
had  actually  solicited  tbbbb  bukdxbd  axd  foub 
PLACES  for  himself,  his  family,  and  constimeoti. 
A  third  deputy  went  still  further ;  he  had  actiml^ 
obtained  THiBTT-nvB  places  for  himself  and  his 
friends,  and  he  had  the  effrontery  to  move  for 
an  electoral  inquiry  into  the  corruption  practiced 
by  the  Government;  and  on  22d  Fehruarj, 
1848,  he  signed  the  demand  for  a  formal  aeca- 
sation  of  the  Ministers  firom  whom  he  had  re- 
ceived such  favorSb  In  a  word,  it  was  diffioilt 
to  say  whether  the  King's  government  or  the 
King's  opposition  was  most  thoroughly  steeped 
in  corruption,  or  most  readv  to  sacrifice  eireij 
thing  to  the  attainment  of  the  grand  object  or 
nniveiaal  ambition,  the  gaining  or  retaining  of 
offices  under  die  Ministiy.  The  great  extent  to 
which  this  tendency  proceeded  in  France,  under 
the  system  of  uniform  auffrage  which  there  pre- 
vailed, suggests  a  doubt  whether  it  can  by  possi- 
bility be  checked  by  any  other  mode  than  a 
representative  system,  based  on  dif'  icMii»giia«, 
firtnt  inUresU,  which  may  set  one  i.  97,  W: 
selfish  motive  to  counteract  anothr  ^^^"^ 
er« 
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The  seeond  gresl  and  lerious  danger  which 
^0^        at  this  period  had  come  to  threaten 
Demonlfnp  ^^  monarchy  was  the  demoralisa- 
tion of  feba    tion  which  had  seized  upon  the  great 
gS^       majority  of  the  National  Guard  of 
Guard.         ^YiQ  metropolis.    If  there  is  «ny  one 
tmth  more  than  another  clearly  demonstrated 
by  experience,  it  is  the  utter  inadequacy  of  » 
civic  guard  to  avert  the  dangers  or  crush  the 
yiolenoo  of  a  revolution,     ^rom  the  time  of 
its  first  institution  in  1789,  till  its  final  revolt 
against  the  King  in  1848,  it  proved  itself  utterly 
inadequate  to  coennng  the  eaoeesses  of  the  peo- 
ple.   United  by  no  common  bond,  animated  by 
no  patriotic  feeling,  inspired  by  no  generous 
sentiments,  it  yieldwl  to  every  passing  influence, 
and,  instead  df  jTorming  a  barrier  agaiast  peril* 
oua  cixange,  became  the  chief  and  most  danger- 
ous inatmmeBt  bywhich  it  might  be  carried  into 
effect.     The  deep  game  so  long  played  by  the 
Bevolutionists  had  at  length  come  to  tell  with 
fatal  effect  on  its  dense  battalions ;  tke  Govern- 
mekt  woM  utterly  tKaeredUed,  and  every  act  of 
those  in  power  was,  by  ingenious  ■  sophistry, 
twisted  into  an  argument  against  them.    Was 
peace  preserved — it  was  the  result  of  a  base 
submission  to  England,  which  degraded  France 
into  the  rank  of  a  second-rate  power ;  were  the 
•nnies  victorions  in  A£ricar-*they  were  fighting 
the  battles  of  the  dynasty,  not  the  country,  and 
shedding  their  blood  in  a  cause  alien  to  that  of 
their  fatherland;  was  commerce  flourishing — it 
was  enriching  Uie  burgher  aristocracy  by  the 
produce  of  the  sweat  and  labor  of  the  peo|de. 
All  the  efforts  of  Louis  Philippe  to  conciMate  the 
bmgher  class,  which  had  placed  him  on  the 
throne,  his  support  of  die  undiminished  renietj 
his  resistance  of  all  measures  tending  to- free 
trade,  his  anxious  and  successful  maintenance 
of  peace,  were^  by  the  bitterness  of  faction,  used 
as  so  many  subjects  of  reproach  against  him,  and 
considered  as  such  by  the  vast  majori^  of  the 
citisens.     Sixty  thousand  of  these,  with  arms  in 
thcar  hands,  were  enrolled  in  the  legions  of  the 
National  Gnard-*a  formidable  force,  not  so 
much  from  its  courage  or  discipline  as  from  its 
moral  influence,  and  the  grave  doubts  which  ex- 
isted as  to  whether,  under  any  circumstances, 
tiie  regular  troops  could  be  brought  to  act 
against  it. 


Soch  was  the  state  of  France,  socially  and  po- 
litically, at  this  period.    The  peas-         loT. 
ants  in  the  country,  forming  two-  BotumAoftho 
thirds  of  the  entire  inhabitants  of  "f^fjf  ^IS? 
the  realm,  were  ground  down  by  penod. 

the  weight  of  debts  and  taxes,  and  not  practi- 
cally in  the  eigoyment  of  a  third  of  the  fruits 
of  their  labor ;  the  bourgeois  in  towns,  though 
prosperous  so  far  as  material  interests  went, 
were  generally  discontented,  and  yielding  with- 
out resistance  to  the  declamations  of  the  Liber- 
al press,  which  aimed  by  their  means  at  subvert- 
ing the  Government ;  tho  urban  working  class* 
es  were  impoverished  by  excessive  competition, 
and  seeking  refuge  from  their  sufferings  in  the 
dreams  of  the  Socialists ;  the  Kational  Guard 
had  lost  all  the  feelings  of  honor  belonging  to 
soldiers,  and  was  rufiidly  turning  into  an  armed 
body  of  janizaries,  capable  of  controlling  or 
overturning  the  throne.  The  finances  of  the 
nation  were  in  extreme  disorder ;  and  Govern- 
ment, to  give  the  idle  and  discontented  bread, 
was  obliged  to  add  every  year  several  millions 
sterling  to  the  floating  debt  of  the  State,  to  be 
expended  on  public  works,  from  which  no  im- 
mediate return  could  be  expected.  The  press 
had  become  the  inveterate  and  envenomed  ene- 
my of  the  Government,  and  the  majority  of  tal- 
ent in  the  Chamber  was  ranged  on  the  Liber- 
al side.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  country, 
generally  speaking,  was  tranquil ;  external  peace 
was  jMreserved ;  the  army  was  splendid  and  nu- 
merous, and  had  proved  itself  on  every  occasion 
faithful  to  its  dut^ ;  and  those  formidable  con- 
smracies  which^  lor  long  after  the  Bevolntion  of 
July,  had  distutted  the  State,  had  come  to  an 
end.  A  decided  majority  in  the  constituencies 
was  inclined  to  support  the  existing  order  of 
things,  and  they  secured  not  only  a  working, 
but  a  decided  majority  in  the  Chamber,  which 
the  immense  patronage  at  the  disposal  of  Gov- 
ernment enabled  it  to  retain  in  willing  obedience. 
Apparently,  and  so  far  as  appearances  went, 
every  thing  was  tranquil  and  prosperous ;  but 
many  deep-rooted  seeds  of  evil  existed  in  the 
bosom  of  the  State,  only  the  more  dangerous 
that  Grovemment,  relying  on  the  fidelity  of  the 
army,  and  the  strength  of  its  majority  in  th^ 
Legislature,  was  ignorant  of  or  disposed  to  ig- 
nore their  existenoe. 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 

WARfil  Of  THIS  FHBNOH  TS  JOOEBIA,  FROM  THE  REVOLT  mmEB  ABl>-BL-KAOES  IH  ISfO  TO  THB 

FALL  OF  LOUIB  PHILIPPE  IN  IMS. 


The  northern  part  of  Africa,  in  which  the 

^  French  have  now  formed  a  lasting 

Dwcriptimi  of  settlement  under  the  name  of  Al- 

Algcrla,  and    OERIA,  is  divided  by  nature  into 

**"^*r»ri ******  *^^®  separate  districts  or  zones, 
rate  regiona.  ^jjjpij^  beginning  with  the  blue  wa- 
ters of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  stretch  south- 
ward till  thej  are  lost  in  the  Great  Desert.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  level  country  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Tel,  probably  derived  from  the 
Latin  word  Telkts;  the  finest  part  of  which,  the 
Metidja,  extends  over  about  1,500,000  acres  of 
arable  land  lying  between  the  sea  and  the  firat 
slopes  of  the  Little  Atlas  range.  The  soil  here 
is  of  incomparable  fertility,  peculiarly  adapted 
for  the  raising  of  wheat  crops.  It  was  from  its 
rich  fields  that  the  liomans  drew  the  vast  quan- 
tities of  grain  which  for  so  long  formed  the  sta- 
ple supply  of  the  empire,  and  ovenvhclmed  Ital- 
ian agriculture  by  foreign  competition.  From 
this  rich  and  level  plain  extends  to  the  south  a 
series  of  eminences,  which  gradually  rise  in  ele- 
vation until  they  come  to  the  pastoral  region, 
and  reach  the  rugged  ridges  of  the  Great  Atlas. 
This  uneven  surface,  watered  by  the  plentiful 
rains  which  are  precipitated  from  the  clouds 
that  strike  against  its  rocky  peaks,  is  almost 
entirely  devoted  to  pasturage.  Vast  herds  of 
cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep  feed  on  the  immense 

Elateaus,  at  the  height  of  a  thousand  or  fifteen 
undred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Tel,  and  the 
produce  of  which  is  exchanged  for  the  grain 
which  ripens  on  the  simny  fields  in  the  plain 
beneath.  This  region  is  called  the  Sahara  i 
though  that  word  is  in  compron  European  par- 
lance applied  to  the  desert  which  lies  still  far- 
ther to  the  south,  and  extends,  with  the  inter- 
ruption of  a  few  oases,  to  the  banks  of  the  Ni- 
ger, eight  hundred  leagues  ftom  the  shores  of 
I  jonffro*  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  This  im- 
BeTiie  dea*  mense  region  consists  of  plains  of  lev- 
!>«»«  el  sand,  and  varied  only  by  green  and 

Jun^lSfiS'  ^o<>**cd  spots,  where  water  is  to  be 
Caateilanei  found,  in  which  the  palm  raises  its 
BoQTenin  graceful  summit  above  the  umbra- 
Ma*^**  geous  thickets  which  form  the  resort 
•  of  lions  and  other  beasts  of  prey.' 

The  portion  of  this  vast  region  which  forms, 
^  properly  speaking,  the  French  prov- 

Deaerlptlon  of  ince,  is  about  250  leagues  in  length, 
th«  Sahara,  ^ith  a  mean  depth  of  60  leagues, 
and  is  divided  from  one  extremity  to  the  other 
by  the  chain  of  the  Little  Atlas — the  superior 
region  lying  between  the  Great  Atlas  and  the 
Little,  and  the  inferior  or  maritime  between  the 
latter  and  the  sea-coast.  The  communication 
between  these  two  regions  is  formed  entirely  by 
three  or  four  dark  ravines  between  overhanging 
rocks,  by  which  the  waters  of  the  first  region 
find  their  way  to  the  ocean.  From  the  Little 
Atlas  stretch  out  several  lesser  ridges  like  later- 
al ribsy  which  divide  the  intermediate  plains  on 


either  side,  and  form  so  many  separate  detach- 
ed valleys,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  nearly 
shut  out  from  communication  with  each  other. 
The  whole  maritime  region,  when  the  mount- 
ains of  the  little  Atlas  approach  the  wa,  is  com- 
posed of  narrow  valleys,  the  waters  of  which 
run  toward  the  sea,  and  which,  ranged  side  by 
side,  resemble  the  stalls  of  a  stable.  The  val- 
leys of  the  superior  region  are  more  extensive 
than  in  the  lower,  by  reason  of  the  waters  which, 
kept  back  by  the  barrier  of  the  Little  Atlas, 
have  formed  vast  basins ;  these  have  in  process 
of  time  become  drained,  by  the  rocks  which  re- 
tained them  having  given  way  under  the  con- 
stant action  of  the  water.  Each  of  these  valleys 
forms  a  little  world  within  itself,  having  scarce- 
ly any  communication  with  the  adjoining  one ; 
and  to  get  the  command  of  two  lying  contiga- 
ous,  it  is  necessary  to  establbh  a  force  on  tha 
ridges  M'hich  separate  them.  From  the  sea- 
coast  to  fifty  leagues  inland  the  conn-  1  Jotifih>T 
try  forms  the  Tel,  or  arable  district,  Revue  das' 
and  it  presents  an  extent  of  about  DenxMoode^ 
40,000,000  English  acres,  a  surface  aj^/^i. 
equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  whole  of  Mign  in  Ka-' 
England,  and  second  to  no  part  of  the  oy"e,  S87, 
world  in  natural  riches  andfertility. '  ^* 

It  follows  from  this  peculiar  conformation  of 
the  country,  that  the  power  which 
holds  the  Tel  must  always  be,  in  a  inf|„en^ 
great  measure,  the  ruler  of  the  pas-  thence  aria- 
ture  or  desert  tracts  beypnd  it.    They  ing  to  the 
depend  on  it  for  their  daily  bread,  the  ^^^ 
strongest  bond  which  can  unite  man 
to  man ;  the  dwellers  in  the  Tel  only  depend  on 
those  in  the  Sahara  for  wool,  cattle,  and  firutts, 
which,  however  agreeable  or  useful,  are  not  es- 
sential to  human  existence.    Hence  the  tribes 
of  the  desert  have  a  proverb :  '*  He  is  our  lord 
who  is  lord  of  our  mother,  and  our  mother  is 
the  Tel.'*    Nearly  all  the  Sahara  tribes,  in  con- 
sequence, pay  an  annual  visit  to  that  fertile  re- 
gion.    I>uring  winter  and  spring  they  in  gener- 
al find  water  and  vegetation  in  the  desert ;  and 
they  roam  about  from  place  to  place  in  search 
of  pasture  and  streams  for  themselves  and  their 
flocks.    But  toward  the  end  of  spring,  when  the 
wells  begin  to  fail  and  the  herbage  withers,  they 
are  obliged  to  resort  to  the  towns  which,  firom 
the  long-established  influence  of  this  necessity, 
have  sprung  up  in  the  oases  of  the  desert    Thej 
arrive  in  them  with,  their  horses  and  camels 
laden  with  wool,  dates,  and  stuffs,  which  they 
exchange  for  such  articles  of  rude  clothing  as 
they  may  require.     Fk-om  thence  they  move 
northward  to  the  Tel,  where  they  arrive  in  har- 
vest time  in  the  beginning  of  summer,  and  again 
pitch  their  tents,  and  remain  till  the  approach 
of  winter  reminds  them  that  they  wiU  again  find 
water  and  grass  in  their  native  wilds.    Thither, 
accordingly,  they  return,  laden  with  com  for 
their  winter  food,  and  some  small  articles  of  Inx- 
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ury  or  comfort  which  they  hare  earned  bj  their 
labors  in  getting:;  in  the  harvest.  In  the  middle 
of  October  they,  in  general,  reach  their  seques- 
tered homes,  and  gather  in  the  dates  from  the 
pAtm-grores  which  arc  then  ripe ;  and  before  the 
rintcr  storms  have  set  in  they  migrate  still  far- 
1  Borrer,  ther  into  the  desert,  where  they  roam 
umpaign  about  from  well  to  well,  from  grove 
©j^Sio!***  ^  ff^^^  t*^*  the  *>®*t  of  the  ascending 
Cuceiune,  ^^  again  parches  the  earth,  and  sends 
B%  i23,  them  back  to  their  great  parent,  the 
^  level  fields  of  the  Tel. ' 

Unlike  what  we  generally  suppose  of  the  Af- 
4^  rican  deserts,  the  varieties  of  heat 
Extreme  and  cold  experienced  in  the  Sahara 
tarieties  of  an  J  ij^q  Atlas  are  veiy  great.  This 
tbe  climate,  circumstance  augments  in  a  f:»arfal 
degree  the  difficulty  of  carrying  on  war  irt  the 
country.  The  soldiers  must  be  proof  alike 
a^niinst  the  bnming  heat  of  the  tropics  and  the 
severity  of  the  arctic  zone.  In  the  higher  re- 
gions of  the  Sahara  and  the  Atlas  it  almost  con- 
stantly rains,  while  in  the  valleys  and  the  desert 
the  rat's  of  the  sun  descend  with  a  ceaseless  and 
intolerable  ardor.  The  soldiers  who  in  July  and 
Angust  have  been  toiling  under  a  cloudless  sky, 
with  the  thermometer  at  92^  in  the  shade  at 
'Cuteilane  "U^^^,  are  called  on  in  December  to 
S37,  S39 ;  "*  bivouac  ou  the  snow  under  a  cold  of 
^rrer,  24T,  20=*  Fahrenheit,  which  often  oontin- 
ucs  for  weeks  together.'-' 

The  name  of  KabyleM  is  given  indiscriminately 

5,  to  all  the  mountain  tribes^  of  Algeria  in 
The  Ka-  ei-ery  direction.  But  in  the  military 
Me&  annab  of  France  this  appellation  is  giv- 
en chiefly  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  mass  of 
mountains  forming  part  of  the  Atlas,  lying  to 
the  west  of  the  province,  where  the  hills  come 
down  to  the  sea.  Great  part  of  it  can  scarce- 
ly be  approached,  at  least  by  an  army,  except 
by  sea ;  and  the  Romans,  to  secure  their  hold 
of  the  country,  accordingly  constructed  some 
•pacioHs  harbors  in  the  magnificent  bays  which 
ire  sheltered  by  the  rocky  ranges  which  project 
into  the  ocean.  The  inhabitants  of  this  mount- 
ain range  are  poor,  hardy,  and  industrious; 
living  in  peace  m  their  native  villages  in  the 
mountains,  and  for  the  most  part  maintained  by 
the  labors  of  agriculture.  If  attacked,  however, 
by  a  foreign  enemy,  none  can  defend  themselves 
with  more  resolution ;  and  as  they  are  all  armed, 
ind  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  means  of  im- 
proving the  advantages  which  the  inaccessible 
nature  of  their  country  has  afforded  them,  there 
is  none  whom  it  is  more  difficult  to  overcome, 
or  whom  it  cost  more  to  the  Romans  in  ancient 
and  the  French  in  modern  times  to  reduce  to 
subjection.  The  courage  and  perseverance  with 
which  the  mountaineers  often  deicnd  their  coun- 
try lit  worthy  of  the  highest  admiration,  and 
would  enlist  our  warmest  sympathies  in  their 
behalf,  were  it  not  disfigured,  as  is  the  case  with 
*  Brvrrer  most  Savage  nations,  by  frightful  hab- 
ssi,  23T ;  its  of  cruelty,  which  lead  them  always 
CMt'-iiiin«,  to  massacre  their  prisoners,  sometimes 
=^  »*•      eren  to  born  them  alive.' 

The  European  population  of  Algeria  consisted 
^  in  1846  of  110,000,  of  whom  no  less 

SutiBtiesof  than  68,734  were  in  the  province  of 
the  eoiooy.  Algiers  immediately  around  the  cap- 
icaL  The  native  inhabitant;,  of  whom  an  enu- 
meration has  been  made,  were  1,983,000,  in  all 


nearly  2, 100,000.  But  to  these  must  be  added 
the  migratory  tribes  of  Arabs,  of  whom  no  enu- 
meration was  practicable,  who  were  loosely  esti- 
mated by  Marshal  Bugeaud  at  1,000,000  more. 
These  tnbes  are  eminently  warlike,  and  can  on 
an  emergency  bring  200,000  fighting  men  into 
the  field,  in  part  admirable  horsemen,  mounted 
on  swift  and  hardy  steeds ;  in  part  hardy  mount- 
aineers, skilled  in  defending  their  fastness^,  and 
in  the  use  of  their  long  matchlocks.  Whatever 
advantages  the  French  may  have  derived  from 
this  colony,  riches  can  not  be  considered  among, 
the  number.  In  1840  the  revenue  from  it  was 
only  5,600,000  francs;  and  even  in  1846,  after 
sixteen  years  of  conquest,  it  was  only  24,778,000 
francs.  Like  other  Asiatic  tribes,  the  Arabs  in 
this  part  of  Africa  are  extremely  simple  in  their 
habits,  without  artificial  wants,  and  content  with 
the  rudest  fare ;  but  thev  are  nevertheless  pas- 
sionately desirous  of  gold,  which,  when  gained, 
they  bury  in  the  earth,  or  invest  in  arms  or 
costly  ornaments  for  their  persons.  This  habit 
may  in  some  degree  account  for  the  heavy  ex- 
penses of  the  colony,  which  has  proved  a  serioua 
drain  on  the  French  Treasury  ever  since  their 
arms  first  obtained  a  footing  in  the  country. 
Between  the  years  1830  and  184Gthe  colony  had 
swallowed  up  no  less  than  1,000,000,000  francs 
of  French  treasure,  over  and  above  the  scanty 
revenue  extracted  from  it.  The  an-  ,  g^^  ^^ 
nual  expenses  of  the  colony,  includ-  r  Algeria 
ing  the  immense  military  forces  re-  184R.-*40,87, 
quired  to  keep  it  in  subjection,  are  W  [Cojoni- 
not  less  than  100,000,000  francs.'*     ""<>">• 

Unlike  the  Transatlantic  and  Australian  col- 
onies of  Great  Britain,  Algeria  has  . 
never  proved  a  successful  field  for  DlfficalUei 
emigrants.  This  is  no  doubt  in  part  of  the  colonj. 
owing  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Arab  }"IJJ£!5*°' 
tribes,  whoso  natural  condition  is  "  "^* 
now,  as  it  has  been  from  the  earliest  times,  a 
state  of  ceaseless  warfare  with  the  peaceful  and 
comparatively  rich  indwellers  in  the  plains.  But 
it  is  in  part 'also  owing  to  the  extreme  poverty 
and  inefficient  habits  of  the  emigrants  themselves 
who  have  attempted  to  settle  in  the  country,  and 
to  the  neglect  or  inability  of  the  Government  to 
give  a  title  to  the  lands  assigned  to  them.  So 
powerful  has  been  the  operation  of  these  causes, 
that  in  the  years  1845  and  1846  the  total  num- 
ber of  emigrants,  French  and  foreigners,  who 
settled  in  the  colony  was  only  1172  and  1882 
respectively,  although  every  possible  encourage- 
meiit  had  been  given  to  them  by  the  grant  of 
free  passages  across  the  sea,  and  otherwise. 
The  consequence  is,  that  labor  is  extremely  high 
in  the  colony;  and  though  the  waste  lands  are 
assigned  by  the  Government  for  a  mere  trifle, 
yet,  as  two  or  three  years'  toil  are  in  general 
necessary  before  any  rettirn  is  obtained,  it  is 
long  before  the  colonist  can  reap  any  fruit  from 
his  soil.  The  condition  of  the  settler  is  in  gen- 
eral miserable  in  the  extreme.  Perched  upon 
arid  spots,  distant  from  water,  the  poor  tenants 
lie  panting  under  the  rays  of  the  sun  or  the  blast 
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of  the  sifoceo,  and  seeking  In  yain  the  promised 
lend,  which  tempted  them  to  leave  their  distant 
and  oft-regretted  homes.  Cultivation,  in  oonse- 
qaence,  proceeds  very  slowly,  even  in  the  richest 

J  Stat.  dei'Al'  ^P°^  >  ^^^  ^^^  agricultural  produce 
g6rie,  1845^  0^  the  Metidja  is  greatly  less  than 
^%*  SS^'  when  the  standards  of  Charles  X. 
rer,  226, 227.    ^^^  approached  its  sunny  plains.^ 

It  may  readily  be  conceived  that  when  such, 
8.  at  first  at  least,  is  the  condition  of 
Exportaand  most  of  the  new  settlers  in  the  colo- 
import!!.  ny^  its  exports  and  imports  can  not 
miesent  a  very  flattering  return.  Such  as  they 
are,  they  are  chiefly  owing  to  the  expenditure  of 
the  Government  on  the  supplies  required  for 
the  large  body  of  troops  permanently  stationed 
on  the  African  shore.  The  imports  in  1645 
were  99,360,000  francs,  and  the  exports  only 
10,491,000 — a  state  of  things  which  sufficiently 
demonstrates  that  it  was  the  consumption  of  the 
army  which  alone  kept  alive  commerce.  The 
tnx)ps  in  Algeria,  since  1840,  had  risen  from 
50,000  to  100,000  men,  and  the  European  in- 
habitants from  25,000  to  99,000,  and  it  is  their 
expenditure,  drawn  from  the  salaries  they  re- 
ceive from  the  Government,  rather  than  their 
own  industry,  which  occasions  the  immense  dis- 
proportion between  the  imports  and  exports  of  the 
9  Stat  de  c^^^^y*  ^^^  entire  imports  from  1831 
TAlg^rle,  to  1845  were  634,000,000  francs,  and 
i8i5-*46,  the  exports  during  the  same  period 
»4,39&.    only  66,854,000  francs.' 

But  although  not  as  yet  abounding  in  the 
wealth  which  in  the  British  colonies 
Groat  im-  ^^^  attended  the  effects  of  laborious 
portanceof  and  persevering  industry,  there  never 
Algiers  uB  was  a  colonial  establishment  so  well 
.a  school  for  calculated  to  draw  forth  what  both 
the  Government  and  the  nation  still 
more  desired,  the  military  prowess  of  the  army. 
In  this  respect  Algiers  has  been  of  inestimable 
importance  to  France ;  and  in  the  severe  train- 
ing which  its  ceaseless  wars  have  given  to  the 
generals  and  soldiers  engaged,  is  to  be  found 
the  main  causes  of  the  recent  resurrection  and 
present  formidable  state  of  its  military  pow- 
er. The  interior  of  the  country  was  b^  no 
means  conquered  with  the  reduction  of  Algiers. 
For  about  twenty  years  afWr,  the  Arab  tribes 
and  indigenous  Africans  in  the  mountains,  the 
plains,  and  the  deserts,  maintained  a  desperate 
and  persevering  war  with  the  invaders,  as  their 
ancestors  had  done  with  the  Roman  legions. 
Abd-eUKader  proved  as  formidable  an  enemv  to 
the  French  as  Jugurtha  had  done  to  the  ancient 
masters  of  the  world.  Like  them,  the  modem 
invaders,  were  compelled  to  cut  roads  through 
mountains  and  forests,  to  penetrate  deserts^  to 
throw  bridges  over  torrents ;  and  so  identical  is 
the  art  of  war  in  all  ages,  and  such  perfect  mas- 
ters  were  the  ancients  in  all  its  parts,  that  the 
French  engineers,  in  general,  had  only  to  follow 
the  still  remaining  highways  with  which  the 
Romans  had  penetrated,  eighteen  hundred  years 
before,  the  wilds  of  nature.  The  bivouac  of  the 
soldiers  of  Louis  Philippe  was  often  spread  out 
within  the  precincts  of  a  camp  of  the  legions ; 
their  fortified  posts  were  almost  always  construct- 
ed on  the  site  of  a  Roman  fort,  and  often  with 
*  Casteilaaa,  the  very  stones  which  had  been  cut 
paMim:Ror.  and  laid  down  by  the  hands  of  the 
nr,  22«,  827.  legionary  soldiers.  • 


la  this  prolonged. and  desperate  warfare  the 
talents  and  enerf^  of  all  ranks  of  the 
army  were  constantly  taxed  to  the  Quaiiu^ 
very  uttermost.     Summei;  and  win-  called  ont  in 
ter  they  were  in  presence  of  the  en-  the  officw 
emy:  alike  in  heat  and  cold  they  *^~^^« 
were  required  to  make  expeditions,  to  be  pre- 
pared to  repel  assaults.    In  the  heat  of  spring, 
or  under  the  ardent  rays  of  the  dog-days,  thej 
were  called  on  to  force  their  way  up  steep  as- 
cents, through  rocks  and  thickets,  swarming  with 
expert  marksmen,  or  over  waterless  deserts, 
where  the  enemy,  constantly  in  sight,  was  ner- 
ertheless  rarely  accessible,  except  when  nambcn 
or  advantage  of  ground  gave  them  a  decided 
superiority.     In  winter,  the  garrisons  left  in  the 
forts  to  keep  up  the  communications  were  iso- 
lated for  months  together  amidst  ice  and  snov, 
and  often  compelled  to  depend  for  their  snUist- 
ence  upon  a  razzia  or  predatory  sweep  among 
the  herds  of  an  enemy,  ever  as  vigilant  in  repel- 
ling an  attack  as  skillful  in  effecting  a  surprise 
or  deluding  their  opponents  into  an  ambuscade. 
The  veiy  providing  the  troops  in  such  a  warfare 
¥ith  supplies  was  often  a  matter  of  extreme  dif- 
ficult ;  the  conveyance  of  them  with  the  col- 
umns required  great  previous  preparation,  and 
no  small  amount  of  experience  and  energy  on 
the  part  of  the  commissariat.    To  provide  for 
themselves,  and  trust  to  no  one  else;  to  con- 
struct their  huts,  cook  their  victuals,  carry  their 
food,  mend  their  garments,  and  look  after  their 
effects,  was  a  matter  of  necessity  to  the  common 
soldiers,  and  soon  became  a  habit.  *    ^o 
handle  large  bodies  of  men  in  a  mount-  |gQe^4e.' 
ainous  country,  and  concentrate  attacks 
at  the  same  moment,  by  many  difierent  columns 
which  had  to  cross  ridges,  traverse  torrents,  and 
penetrate  forests  in  their  advance,  was  the  task 
frequently  imposed  upon  the  officers.    Ko  mili- 
taiy  man  need  be  told  what  a  school  such  a  war- 
fare is  for  training  an  army ;  and  if  any  doabt 
could  exist  on  the  sulycct,  it  would  be  removed 
by  the  perfection  in  which  the  best  qualities  both 
of  officers  and  soldiers  have  been  exhibited  by 
the  troops  brought  from  Algiers  to  the  Crimean 
war.     In  the  campaigns  to  be  narrated  in  this 
chapter  will  appear,  many  names  which  hare 
since  become  as  household  words  over  all  the 
world;  and  they  appear  at  first  with  a  faint 
radiance,  an  uncertain  light,  gradually  exfiand- 
ing  in  brightness,  as  the  stan  which  on  the  ap- 
proach of  night  become  visible,  one  by  one,  in 
the  azure  firmament,  till  with  the  increasing  sur- 
rounding gloom  they  shine  forth  with  a  clear  and 
imperishable  lustre. 

CHANOA.BNIER,  by  the  common  consent  alike 
of  his  friends  and  his  enemies,  is  to  il 
be  placed  at  the  head  of  this  bright  character  of 
band.  Though  poUtical  causes  have  Chang-mieL 
kept  him  in  retirement  since  the  accession  of 
Louis  Napoleon,  and  he  took  no  part  in  the  war 
in  the  Crimea,  he  has  already  done  enough  in 
those  of  Algeria,  and  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  to 
earn  for  himself  an  imperishable  renown.  Grare 
and  taciturn,  like  Napoleon  in  early  life,  in  his 
ordinary  demeanor,  his  thoughts  were  constandy 
on  his  military  duties,  and  his  ambition  fixed  on 
military  distinction.  No  one  revolved  more  anx- 
iously in  his  mind  the  chances  of  an  enterprise 
before  it  was  attempted ;  no  one,  when  he  deemed 
it  practicable,  carried  it  into  execution  with  more 
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vig<Mr  or  celerity.  Such  was  the  confidence 
which  his  constant  snccess  inspired  in  the  sol- 
diers^ that  it  was  a  common  saying  among  the 
men,  when  he  was  put  in  command  of  a  razzia, 
'*  We  already  smell  the  sheep" — a  saying  repeat- 
ed by  them  in  subsequent  years  in  the  streets  of 
Paris,  to4he  great  astonisbment  of  the  Parisians, 
when  employed  to  charge  a  body  of  insurgents. 
When  a  dangerous  expedition  was  in  contempla- 
tion, the  general  commanding  in  chief  sent  for 
Chajigamicr,  who,  after  maturely  considering  the 
chances  for  and  against  succesSp  delivered  his  opin- 
ion without  reserve  to  his  commander.  If  it  was 
1  casMi  ^  favor  of  the  attempt,  be  received  the 
^^S^Sl^  command,  and  seldom  failed  to  return 
adorned  with  the  laurels  of  victory. ' 
like  Hannibal,  Caesar,  and  all  great  com- 

manders,  he  was  extremely  attentive 
Uontiiiiitta.  ^^  ^^  provisioning  of  his  troops,  and 

also  to  giving  them,  whenever  it  was 
practicable,  an  adequate  amount  of  repose.  He 
was  careful,  also,  to  BYoid  imposing  on  them  un- 
necessary fatigue.  His  practice  was,  the  mo- 
ment a  company  arrived  on  its  ground,  to  pile 
the  arms,  lay  off  the  knapsacks,  and  then  every 
one  ran  to  get  water,  cut  wood,  or  cook  victuals, 
as  circumstances  might  require.  His  maxim 
wa^s,  ^*To  eat  well  and  sleep  well  are  the  two 
most  important  things  in  war.  Sancho  Panza 
was  ri^^bt  when  he  said,  *  The  man  does  not 
make  the  belly,  but  the  beUy  the  man. ' "  *  *  Coub- 
coa:^**  was  the  name  of  his  favorite  charger, 
a  little  Arab^  active  and  indefatigable,  which 
seemed  inspired  as  with  a  demon  when  the  mus- 
ketry began  to  rattle.  The  soldiers  said,  **  There 
ii  then  one  devil  mounted  on  another."  On  a 
line  of  march  he  was  always  at  the  head  of  his 
meoy  alone,  talent  and  contemplative,  generally 
walking  beside  his  horse,  which  followed  him 
nke  a  dog,  to  show  the  men  he  did  not  shrink 
from  sharing  their  fatigues.  But  if  an  alarm 
was  gi\'en,  or  an  attack  was  to  be  made,  he  was 
instantly  at  the  front  giring  his  orders  amidst  a 
shower  of  balls,  as  if  he  were  on  a  peaceful  pa- 
rade. On  one  occasion  he  was  wounded  on  the 
shoulder  while  giving  his  orders ;  he  dismounted, 
sat  down  under  an  olive-tree,  and  the  surgeon 
arrived.  His  first  words  to  him  were,  **Be 
quick,  I  pray,  with  your  arrangements,  for  the 
affair  is  going  on,  and  I  have  orders  to  give." 
The  surgeon  examined  the  wound,  and  his  coun- 
tenance revealed  his  apprehensions — ^he  thought 
the  bone  was  broken.  Haring,  however,  sound- 
ed it,  a  smile  pame  over  his  features,  and  he 
said,  with  a  Joyful  voice,  *VMy  General,  it  is  no- 
thing ;  the  bone  is  not  touched  ;  in  two  months 
jou  will  be  able  to  mount  on  horseback." — 
*' Rather  soonet,  I  hope,"  replied  the  General, 
vith  a  smile ;  and  no  sooner  was  the  wound 
dressed  than  he  mounted  his  horse,  and  .resumed 
his  orders  with  his  usual  sang  frcid  and  energy. 
His  gcnios  for  war,  like  that  of  Napoleon,  was 
marked  from  the  very  first,  and  he  only  required 
a  larger  theatre  to  have  rivaled  in  (renown,  as 

%cw»^ttmmstm.  ^^  Msoredly  did  ^^  talent,  the  great- 
CwMane,  ^^  warriors  whose  deeds  have  illus- 
trated French  history.' 
Cataignac  did  not  by  any  means  possess  the 
military  talents  of  Changamier ;  but 
Q^,^,,^^  nevertheless  he  has  left  a  name  which 
will  never  be  forgotten  in  French  story, 
for  with  it  is  indissolubly  connected  Uie  terrible 


strife  in  Paris  in  June,  1848,  and  the  final  over- 
throw of  the  lievolution  of  the  Barricades.  His 
character  was  singularly  calculated  for  the  dis- 
charge of  that  necessary  but  painful  duty ;  for, 
without  possessing  the  inventive  genius  tor  war 
which  is  closely  idlied  to  that  for  mathematics, 
he  had  all  the  resolution,  patience,  and  energy 
which  are  so  essential  to  the  success  of  its  enter- 
prises. Absolute  in  command,  slow  in  compre- 
hension, energetic  in  action,  concealing  the  labo- 
rious process  of  thought  under  a  grave  exterior, 
he  was  esteemed  by  all,  feared  by  many,  lo\*cd  by 
few.  Wrapped  in  thought,  ana  ruminating  his 
designs  in  the  recesses  of  his  own  mind,  he  lived 
solitary  and  secluded  even  in  the  midst  of  a  nu- 
merous staff,  and  rarely  sought  the  counsel  of 
others  in  forming  his  designs.  Like  most  men 
of  this  temperament,  he  was  of  a  proud  and  im- 
bending  character,  disdained  to  solicit  either  em- 
ployment or  promotion,  and  accepted  the  com- 
mand awarded  to  him  as  his  right,  not 
as  a  matter  of  favor  or  distinction  con-  ^^**^"»°*t 
ferred  upon  him  by  his  Sovereign.' 

Originally  a  sincere  Republican,  like  so  many 
men  of  that  party  he  found  himself, 
when  in  high  command,  called  on  to  ContuiiMd 
restrain  its  excesses,  which  he  did  with 
a  vigor  and  decision  never  exceeded.  Hence  he 
immediately  became  the  object  of  the  most  im- 
passioned invective  to  his  former  supporters,  and 
hence  his  character  has  been  varioubly  drawn  by 
writers  of  different  parties,  and  even  by  those  of 
the  same  party  at  different  times.  His  early 
training  took  place,  and  his  character  was  devel- 
oped, in  the  wars  of  Algeria — the  severe  school 
in  which  all  the  military  talent  of  Young  France 
has  been  trained.  No  one  was  better  acquainted 
with  the  necessities  of  that  extraordinaiy  war- 
fare, or  prepared  more  cautiously  beforehand  the 
means  of  insuring  it  sucoess.  His  orders  to  the 
captains  of  companies,  when  setting  out  on  a 
nocturnal  razzia,*  were  a  model  for  all  those  in- 
trusted with  similar  enterprises.  He  was  ap- 
pointed to  considerable  commands  from  his 
known  character  for  firmness  and  resolution  in 
an  early  period  of  the  campaign,  when  the 
French  dominion,  literally  8{Meaking,  extended 
only  over  the  ground  which  their  military  posts 
occupied ;  and  its  subsequent  extension  was  not 
a  little  owing  to  the  resolution,  vigor,  and  per- 
severance with  which  he  discharged  the  duties 
intrusted  to  him.  In  January,  1841,  be  was 
made  governor  of  a  heap  of  ruins,  dignified  with 
the  name  of  the  town  of  Medeah.  Being  asked 
how  far  his  command  extended,  "  Load  a  gun," 
said  he,  **with  a  full  charge,  and  fire."  When 
the  piece  was  discharged,  and  the  ball  had  struck 
the  earth,  he  said,  pointing  to  the  dust  which  it  had 
thrown  up,  ^  *  There  is  the  limit  of  our  possession ; " 
and  such,  in  truth,  at  that  period,  was  .^  .  .. 
very  nearly  the  situation  of  the  whole  r^eJ®  "*** 
French  settlements  in  Algeria.'' 

Canbobbbt  has  attained  a  more  enriable  ce- 
lebrity than  Cavaignac ;  for,  bred  like 
him  in  the  wars  of  Algeria,  he  was  oam^rt 
afterward  called  to  the  cldef  command 

*  His  orders  were:  ^^Stlenoeabsolnto^Jounetdetonte 
manidre.  Etottffer  U  tonz  dans  1m  pits  do  turban.  Pm 
de  pipes.  Si  on  ropoife  des  opups  de  fusil  pendant  la 
marche,  redoubler  de  silence,  ne  pas  riposte?,  donbler  lo 
pas.  Faire  des  priaonniers  arant  toot  Ne  tuer  qu' j^  la 
demidre  eztr6rait4.  Apr&s  les  prtaonniera,  S'oeenper  da 
tionpeau.*^— Castsuaxb,  p.  8<L 
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in  the  Crimea,  in  a  period  of  anxiety  and  dan- 
ger of  the  army,  and  his  chief  deeds  were  against 
the  Russians,  not  his  own  countrymen.  With- 
out the  military  genius  of  Changamicr,  or  the 
indomitable  moral  resolution  of  Cavaignac,  he 
was  a  most  distinguished  Greneral,  and  in  eleva- 
tion of  soul  and  magnanimity  of  character  he 
was  superior  to  either.  His  presence  of  mind 
and  coolness  in  danger  never  were  surpassed; 
and  it  was  a  common  observation,  that  the  pre- 
cision and  rapidity  of  his  orders  increased  with 
the  danger  in  which  he  was  placed,  and  were 
never  so  great  as  when  the  enemy's  balls  were 
falling  around  him.  On  one  occasion  his  pres- 
ence of  mind  appeared  in  the  most  striking  man- 
ner, and  extricated  the  corpA  which  he  command- 
ed from  the  most  serious  danger.  In  1848  he 
was  commanded,  with  his  regiment  of  Zouaves, 
to  take  part  in  the  siege  of  Naatcha.  The  chol- 
era had  broken  out  in'  his  ranks  during  the 
march,  and  had  already  made  fearful  ravages. 
The  beasta  of  burden  with  the  corps  were  over- 
charged with  the  sick  and  the  dying ;  and  it  was 
of  the  utmost  moment  to  avoid  an  engagement, 
for  tliere  was  no  possibility  of  carrying  on  the 
wounded.  At  this  critical  moment,  while  pass- 
ing a  narrow  defile,  a  nomad  corps  appeared  pre- 
pared to  dispute  the  passj^;e.  He  immediately 
made  his  dispositions  for  the  combat,  and  ad- 
vancing alone  with  his  interpreter  in  front  of  his 
column,  he  called  out  aloud :  *'  You  know  I  bring 
the  plague  with  me ;  if  yon  do  not  allow  me  to 
pass  with  my  men,  I  will  throw  it,  along  with 
ourselves,  on  you."  The  Arabs,  who  had  fol- 
lowed  his  track  for  some  days  by  the  new-made 
graves  which  lined  it,  were  seized  with  terror, 
and  allowed  him  to  pass  without  molestation. 
Character,  when  thus  decidedly  marked,  rarely 
changes.  The  same  magnanimous  spirit  ap- 
peared on  a  greater  theatre,  when  he  offered  the 
-*  command  of  the  allied  army  to  Lord 

1^**131*°^  Raglan,  in  the  most  critical  period 
of  the  siege  of  Sebastopol.' 
Marshal  Bcoeaud,  though  advanced  in  years 
10,  when  he  was  intrusted  with  the  com- 
BUrshal  mand  in  Algeria,  was  second  to  none  in 
Bugeaud.  ^q  essential  qualities  of  a  great  general . 
He  possessed  in  the  very  highest  degree— one 
which  is  alike  the  distinctive  mark  of  military 
genius  and  the  sure  herald  of  military  success — 
the  confidence  and  affection  of  his  soldiers.  In 
their  familiar  language  they  called  him  '*  Father 
Bugeaud ;"  and  it  was  no  wonder  they  did  so, 
for  never  did  parent  evince  more  solicitude  for 
his  children  than  he  did  for  them.  Easy  of 
access,  communicative  in  conversation,  familiar 
without  abasement,  he  felt  himself  among  his 
men  as  in  a  large  family,  and  he  was  beloved  ac- 
cordingly. These  affectionate  dispositions  were 
increased  by  the-  respect  which  all  felt  for  his 
coolness  and  decision  when  the  moment  of  dan- 
ger anived.  Then  all  eyes  were  turned  to  their 
beloved  chief,  and  the  rapidity  and  coup-ctcdi 
with  which  his  orders  were  given  justified  the  con- 
fidence of  the  soldiers,  and  seldom  fiedled  to  prove 
the  salvation  of  all.  His  talents  were  peculiarly 
conspicuous  in  the  strategic  arrangement  of  a 
campaign,  and  the  converging  directions  of  many 
different  columns  coming  from  different  quarters 
to  the  decisive  point  In  the  administrative  de- 
partment^ and  the  civil  government  of  the  coun- 
try, he  shone  equally  conspicuous,  and  it  was 


mainly  owing  to  his  abilities  that  the  obstinate 
resistance  of  Abd-el-Kader  and  the  Arab  tribes 
was  overcome,  and  the  French  power  established 
in  a  solid  manner  in  their  hard-won  conquest 
He  worthily  earned  his  Marshal's  baton  on  the 
fields  of  Algeria,  and  was,  in  the  last  extremity, 
called  to  defend  his  Sovereign's  throne  in  the 
Revolution  of  1 848.  He  did  not  prove  unworthy 
of  the  choice ;  for  had  his  counsels  been  followed, 
and  his  arm  left  unfettered,  beyond  all  qaestion 
the  insurrection  would  have  been  subdued,  and 
the  Orleans  fomily  might  have  been  still  seated 
on  the  throne  of  France. 

Differing  from  Marshal  Bugeaud  in  several  es- 
sential qualities,  General  i)e  La-  17, 
MomciKRB  was  yet  in  every  way  General  de 
worthy  of  the  high  consideration  I-*«norlci6re. 
which  he  enjoyed  in  the  army.  Unlike  many  of 
his  brother  officers,  he  was  of  good  family  and 
aristocratic  connections;  but  this  circurostanco 
only  increased  his  influence  with  his  men,  as  is 
always  the  case  when  real  merit  is  discovered  in 
one  of  superior  birth.  His  activity  and  energy 
were  unbounded;  his  head-quarters  resembled 
rather  a  busy  counting-house  than  the  abode  of 
a  military  chief.  His  indefatigable  activity  com- 
municated itself  to  every  department,  but  scai-ce- 
ly  any  /could  keep  pace  with  the  powers  of  en- 
durance in  the  General.  After  having  worn  out 
all  his  secretaries,  he  often  retired  for  the  night 
to  his  chamber,  and  appeared  in  the  morning 
with  a  memoir  on  some  intricate  question,  or  a 
dispatch  which  he  had  composed  and  written 
with  his  o>vn  hand  when  the  rest  were  buried  in 
slumber.  His  enterprises  in  general  proved  suc- 
cessful ;  and  in  carrying  them  into  execution  he 
availed  himself,  with  the  happiest  results,  of  the 
insight  which  he  had  obtained  into  the  Arab 
character.*  Though  his  mind  was  essentially 
contemplative,  and  he  often  turned  by  predilec- 
tion from  military  pursuits  to  questions  of  politic- 
al economy  or  philosophy,  yet  no  one  was  more 
energetic  when  the  moment  of  action  arrived,  or 
exhibited  more  coolness  and  decision 
in  giving  his  orders  in  circumstances  2^*^^8ac! 
of  difficulty  or  danger.*  ^ 


*  On  one  oocasion,  an  Arab  having  been  taken  priaon- 
er,  and  brought  before  him,  the  following  cfaazacterisUo 
dialogue  took  place : 

**  *  Je  te  connaiv/  lui  dit  le  prisonnier  au  bont  d*uo  ia- 
Btantv  Te  rappelles-tu  que  c'est  moi  qui  t'ai  remia  uxto 
lettre  un  soir  du  G6D6nil.* 

'**Oul/  r^pondlt  le  06n^ral,  *alon  donne-moi  des 
renBeignniento  sur  lee  bataiUons.* 

"  *  8ur  Dieu,  Jamais;  Je  serai  mnet.* 

"  *  Fail  attention :  je  vais  falre  appeler  ks  cbiaons;  le 
b&ton  frappera.' 

** '  Frappe ;  je  aeral  nuet* 

**  *  Non,  f e  ne  vais  paa  m'7  prendre  ainel  avee  eet  hom- 
me,*  dit-il  a  see  officiers.  '  Bentzman,  alles  ebereber  nn 
sac  do  mille  iVancs  et  versez-en  la  moiU6  sur  la  table.* 
Au  bruit  dee  pldeeii  d'argent,  lee  yenz  de  TAnbe  00m- 
mencdrent  i  s'onvrir.  ' 

*''Tu  le  vols,'  dit  le  G6n^ral;  ellea  appartfennent  A 
tol  si  tu  me  mdnes  oil  sont  tea  batainons.* 

^' '  Lea  gena  son6-ilB  pretsf  partons,*  dit  TArabe. 

** "  Ce  n*eBt  paa  tout,*  et  il  fit  signe  de  veraer  le  reste  dm 
aao ;  '  il  me  faut  ta  trlbu.* 

*•'  *  Je  stiis  pret,  Je  te  conduiral,*  dit  T  Arabe,  qui  ne  qnit* 
tait  pas  I'aigent  du  regard ;  ^  partona.* 

**  *  81  tn  es  prSt,  Je  ne  le  aula  paa  encore ;  niiUa  demafai 
vi  tu  mo  fais  renoontrer  tea  batalllona,  la  moiUA  de  cet  ar- 
gent aera  &  toi.* 

*^  *  Le  lenderoatn  la  colonne  anrprenait  lea  batailloaa  de 
TEmir ;  et  depula,  eet  homme  fit  ftdre  nn  grand  nombie 
de  razziat  au  G^n^ml ;  mais  auasi  le  sneces  de  oea  entre- 
prUes  dtait  rendu  plus  facile  par  rbabilet^  de  noa  aol- 
data.**-^ABTiLLAMS,  p.  260,  88T. 
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If  CSeneral  de  Lamorici^re  was  not  faTored  by 
18.  fortune  in  obtaining  a  greater  theatre  of 
General  action,  the  same  con  not  be  said  of  his 
Bosqaet  rivalingloi7,GKMKRALBo8QDKT.  Called 
to  the  brightest  destinies,  his  character  proved 
equal  to  them.  An  iron  will,  a  brilliant  courage, 
a  thirst  for  glory,  wero  in  him  united  to  a  solid 
jadgment,  a  discriminating  intellect,  and  an  ex- 
traordinary power  of  rapid  decision  in  the  most 
tiring  circumstances.  Beloved  by  those  who 
approached  him,  from  the  simplicity  of  his  man- 
ners and  the  kindlines>s  of  his  disposition,  he  was 
yet  regarded  by  all  with  the  respect  which  never 
foils  to  environ  those  who,  it  is  foreseen,  are  bom 
for  great  achievements.  No  one  could  convene 
with  him  without  feeling  that  he  was  bom  for 
command ;  that  ho  was  one  of  the  men  capable 
of  saving  fttim  danger,  when  all  had  come  to  de- 
spair of  fortune.  Like  the  yonth  in  Tacitus,  he 
Io\x!d  dagger  itself,  not  the  reward  of  courage ; 
like  Nelson,  he  never  calculated  odds  when  duty 
called.  Fortune  was  not  wanting  to  these  great 
endowments ;  his  subsequent  career  justified  these 
expectations,  for  it  presented  a  theatre  for  the 
display  of  these  qualitieiB.  His  name  will  never 
be  forgotten  in  British  story ;  for  ho  command- 
ed the  noble  band  of  Zouaves  who  rushed  to 
I  cwteiiaoe,  ^^  rescue  when  the  English  Guards 
)»:  St  Ar.  were  dying  at  their  post  on  the  ridgo 
uMad,ii.m.  ofInkermann.» 
Masshai^  St.  Arkaud  was  not  so  fortunate 
19.  as  General  Bosquet;  he  did  not  reap 
ManbalSt  a  harvest  of  glory,  for  he  was  called 
Araattd.  away  when  the  sickle  was  just  put  in. 
He  had  not  the  military  capacity  which  charac- 
terized Changamier,  or  the  daring  spirit  which 
burned  in  Bosquet;  but  nevertheless  he  was  a 
most  eminent  man,  and  well  worthy  of  a  place 
ia  the  gallery  of  contemporary  portraits.  His 
mind  was  essentially  heroic :  he  had  that  thirst 
for  glory  which  invariably  characterizes  Hevated 
duiractefs,  and  is  of  all  qualities  tlie  most  incon- 
ceivable to  the  majority  of  men.  His  talents  for 
war  shone  forth  with  peculiar  lustre  in  the  Al- 
geria campaign ;  for  bo  was  cautious  in  design 
and  yet  rapid  in  execution,  and  possessed  that 
talent  for  combination  which  was  of  so  much  im- 
portance in  a  country  so  difficult  of  access,  and 
wben  the  troops  required  to  converge  from  so 
many  distant  points  to  achieve  decisive  success. 
His  disposition  was  affectionate,  his  heart  warm : 
these  qualities  appear  in  every  page  of  his  cor- 
respondence, one  of  the  most  charming  works 
which  military  literature  has  ever  produced.  In 
it  we  see,  as  in  CoUingwood's  letters,  the  deeply 
interesting  combination  of  military  ardor  and 
porsuics  with  the  amenities  and  affections  of  pri- 
vate life.  It  was  St.  Araaud's  wish  that  he 
might  die  in  the  hour  of  victory,  after  having 
jtUnted  the  French  standards  on  the  ramparts  of 
Sehostopol ;  and  if  not  exactly  fulfilled,  it  was 
io  in  snbstance.  For  his  enthusiastic  spirit, 
wben  on  the  verge  of  death  from  a  long  and 
punful  malady,  enaUed  him  to  bear  the  long- 
prunractcd  fatigues  of  the  fight  at  the  Alma ;  and 
amQfig  the  last  sounds  which  reached  his  ears 
vere  the  enthusiastic  cheers  of  the  allied  troops 
when  the  fieroelT  disputed  heights  were  won. 
If  St.  Amand  exhibited  the  interesting  corn- 
so.  bination  of  warlike  ardor  with  domestic 
Xarshai  love,  very  different  was  the  character  of 
^^^*^"'  hiB  sQCGesaori  who,  like  him,  trained  in 


the  wars  of  Algeria,  but  more  fortunate  in  the 
next  contest,  gave  the  finishing-stroke  to  the  im- 
mortal siege  of  Sebastopol  by  the  capture  of  the 
Malakoif.  Stern,  unrelenting,  and  determined, 
Pkussisr  had  all  the  qualities  required  to  bring 
a  sanguinary  and  long-protracted  contest  to  a  suc- 
cessful termination.  Such  was  his  determinalion 
that  the  prospect  of  the  most  terrific  slaughter 
could  not  deter  him  from  <attcmpting  what  ho 
deemed  essential  to  success,  or  following  it  up, 
when  on9e  begun,  with  the  perseverance  which 
so  often  in  war,  as  in  civil  life,  commands  it. 
When  in  the  attack  of  the  Cemetery  on  the  right 
of  the  Bastion  du  Mat  at  Sebastopol,  immediate- 
ly after  ho  succeeded  to  the  command,  the 
French,  after  a  desperate  conflict,  were  driven  at 
night  out  of  the  work  they  had  won,  he  gave  or- 
ders that  every  regiment  in  the  army  should  bo 
led  to  the  assault  till  it  was  finally  secured ;  and 
ho  was  as  good  as  his  word.  Nor  did  he  hesitate 
himself  to  share  the  perils  to  which  he  exposed 
his  troops,  for  he  fed  the  assault  on  the  Malakoff 
with  an  incessant  stream  of  stormers,  till  ten 
thousand  men  had  fallen  within  its  walls,  and 
then  ho  himself  fixed  his  head-quarters  there  for 
the  night  amidst  the  perpetual  risk  of  a  mine  be- 
ing sprang,  determined  to  pre8er>'e  his  conquest 
or  perish.  It  was  the  same  in  Algeria :  he  suc- 
ceeded in  subduing  the  country  by  a  determined 
prosecution  of  his  designs,  regardless,  like  Na- 
poleon, of  the  cost  of  human  life  at  which  it  was 
purchased.  And  if  hnmani^  shudders  at  some 
of  his  sanguinary  deeds—- and  the  destraction  of 
a  whole  tribe,  including  women  and  children, 
by  smoking  them  to  death  in  a  cave,  is  pointed 
to  as  one  of  the  most  terrible  acts  recorded  in 
the  annals  of  the  world — histoiy,  injustice,  must 
recount  the  provocation  he  had  received,  and 
the  atrocities  perpetrated  by  the  Arabs  on  such 
Frenchmen  as  fell  into  their  hands. 

In  the  African  wan  which  drew  forth  the  tal- 
ents and  confirmed  the  character  of 
this  cluster  of  illustrious  men,  there  f^^^  zouarof. 
also  arose  a  body  of  soldiers  who, 
both  in  the  campaign  in  Algeria  and  in  the  con- 
test in  the  Crimea,  have  acquired  the  very  high- 
est renown.  The  name  of  the  Zouaves  will  nev- 
er be  forgotten  as  long  as  the  story  of  the  siege 
of  Sebastopol  endures,  and  it  will  take  its  place 
beside  those  of  Troy  and  Jerusalem.  They  were 
originally  intended  to  be  regiments  composed  of 
Frenchmen  who  had  settled  in  Algeria,  or  their 
descendants ;  but  the  intermixture  of  foreigners 
in  their  ranks  ere  long  became  so  considerable, 
that  when  they  were  transported  to  the  shores  of 
the  Crimea,  though  the  majority  were  French, 
they  were  rather  an  aggregate  of  the  Dare^tviht 
of  all  nations.  In  their  ranks  at  Sebastopol 
were  some  that  held  Oxford  degrees,  many  those 
of  Gottingen  and  Paris,  crowds  who  had  been 
ruined  at  the  gaming-table,  not  a  few  who  had 
fled  from  justice,  or  sought  escape  from  the  con- 
sequences of  an  amorous  adventure.  Yet  had 
this  motley  crowd,  composed  of  the  most  daring 
and  reckless  of  all  nations,  become,  in  the  rade 
school  of  the  wars  in  Algeria,  an  incomparable 
body  of  soldiers,  second  to  none  in  the  world  in 
every  military  dntv,  perhaps  superior  to  any  in 
the  vehemence  and  rash  of  an  assault  Without 
the  disciplined  steadiness  of  the  British  infantry, 
who  have  so  often  perished  like  the  Spartans  at 
ThermopylsD  ra&mr  tlian  abandon  dieir  post,  they 
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were  superior  to  them  in  the  vigor  and  impetu- 
osity of  a  sadden  attack.  So  little  was  it  deemed 
possible  that  they  conld  ever  fail  in  such  an  op- 
eration, that  when  they  were  formed  for  the 
storm  of  Naatcha,  in  the  Algerine  wars,  their 
commander  said  to  them,  **  Recollect,  Zouaves, 

if  the  retreat  is  soanded,  it  it  notjbr 
•  CMUaiane,         ,„      rj^^y  ^^pjy  j^ified   this 

high  character  on  the  fields  of  the 
Ahna  and  Inkermann,  and  at  the  assaults  of  Se- 
bostopol.  Ever  leading  the  column  of  stermers, 
they  rushed  forward  in  a  tumultuous  swarm, 
which  at  first  excited  the  apprehensions  of  the 
British  ofilcers  who  witnessed  it ;  but  tiiis  feeling 
was  soon  changed  into  one  of  unmixed  admira- 
tion when  they  beheld  how  gallantly  they  mount- 
ed the  breach,  with  what  vigor  they  forced  them- 
selves into  the  embrasures,  what  desperate  hand- 
to-hand  encounters  they  maintained  when  they 
got  into  the  interior,  and  the  difficult  task  of 
holding  it  against  the  assaults  of  the  Muscovites 
had  commenced. 
The  colony  of  Algiers  had  hitherto  been  gar- 
29.  risoned  only  by  an  insufilcient  body 
State  of  Al-  of  troops,  and  m  consequence  it  had 
gieninl840.  never  acquired  the  consistency  or 
security  necessary  to  render  it  a  flourishing 
settlement.  Extending  from  Bona  on  the  east 
to  Cherchell  on  the  west,  both  of  which  were 
on  the  sea-coast,  it  did  not  reach  more  than 
thirty  leagues  to  the  southward  into  the  interior. 
Constantino,  Milianah,  Medeah,  Huenza,  and 
Setif,  formed  its  original  frontier  line  of  strong- 
holds intended  to  overawe  the  Arab  tribes  in  the 
mountains ;  but  since  Milianah  and  Medeah  had 
been  ceded  to  Abd-el-Kader  by  the  treaty  of  La 
Tafna,  this  line  of  defense  was  entirely  broken 
through,  and  the  enemy  was  encamped,  as  it  were, 
in  the  middle  of  the  French  territories.  After 
the  general  insurrection  of  the  Arabs  under  that 
,  indefatigable  chief  in  18S9>  already 

xxxivfiw.  narrated,"  great  advantage  had  been 
taken  by  him  of  this  commanding 
central  position,  and  he  gained  the  advantage  in 
several   detached  encounters,  while  a 
Jg§;  ***»  French  brig  sailing  from  Oran  to  Al- 
giers was  attacked  and  plundered  by  the 
Kabyles  near  Cherchell.    To  avenge  this  affiant 
an  expedition  of  twelve  thousand  men  was  sent 

from  Algiers,  in  March  following,  and 
T^/^    '  made  itself  master  of  that  town  with 

very  little  difficulty.  But  this  success 
was  of  little  avail  as  long  as  Milianah  and  Medeah 
remained  in  the  hands  ctf*  Abd-el-Kader  Sensible 
of  the  importance  of  these  strong-holds,  which,  be- 
ing both  situated  in  the  mountains,  were  dtfilcult 
of  access,  the  Arab  chief  had  made  of  the  first  the 
centre  of  his  militaxy  operations,  from  whence  his 
predatory  bands  could  ravage  the  whole  of  the 
Metidja,  and  even  threaten  Algiers  itself.  Mar- 
shal ValMe,  who  at  this  period  commanded  the 
French  armies  in  Algeria,  perceiving  the  advant- 
age which  the  enemy  derived  from  this  position,  re- 
solved to  wrest  it  fi^cnn  him ;  and  with  this  view  a 
grand  expeditionary  force,  consisting  often  thou- 
sand men,  was  collected  in  Algiers,  and  broke  up 
'Ann  ni«t  ^^  '^®  south  on  the  26th  April.  To 
zziii.  401,  give  additional  6clat  to  the  expedition, 
408;  RofiT-  the  Duko  of  Orieans  and  the  Duke 
uiiit,i.S47,  d*Aumale  received  commands  in  the 
army,  and  set  out  with  the  troops.* 
They  were  noi  long  in  readiing  the  enemyr 


On  the  27(^  the  Marshal  crossed  the  Etriffk, 
and  soon  iell  in  with  a  body  of  twelve 
hundred  Arab  horse,  with  whom  he  pint  ^pg^ 
had  a  serious  encounter;  andthefol-  tiomofUie 
lowing  days  were  spent  in  continual  euniwign, 
skimuMiing  with  these  redoubtable  JJ  ijJXS* 
cavaliers,  who  retired  u  the  nudn  ° 
body  of  the  enemy  advanced.    To  operate  a  di- 
version, Abd-el-Kader  directed  a  serious  attack 
with  seven  thousand  men  on  the  French  garri- 
son left  in  Cherchell ;  but  his  efforts  were  de- 
feated by  the  obstinate  resistance  of  General 
Cavaignac,  who  commanded  the  place.    Mean- 
while Marshal  VaU^  advanced  toward^the  At- 
las, the  passes  of  which  were  occupied  by  the 
Arab  chief  with  eleven  thousand  men,  which  he 
required  to  cross  before  reaching  Medeah.    The 
principal  one,  and  that  alone  practicable  for  ar- 
tillery, was  the  Col  de  Mouzaia,  on  the  northern 
slope  of  which  Marshal  Clausel,  in  1836,  had 
made  a  road  passable  by  wheeled  carriages. 
The  summit  of  the  pass,  however,  had  ^n 
strongly    occupied    by    Abd-el-Kader,    and 
strengthened  by  field-works,  abatis,  and  trench- 
es, manned  by  the  Kabyles,  second  to  no  troops 
in  the  world  in  the  detense  of  mountain  posi- 
tions and  the  skillful  use  of  the  musket.     Not- 
withstanding the  strength  of  the  positioD,  the 
Marshal  had  sufficient  confidence  in  the  courage 
of  his  troops  to  hazard  the  attempt  to  carry  it  by 
a  firont  attack.    He^  intrusted  this  perik>iis  en- 
terprise to  the  Duke  of  Orleims,  whose  corps 
was  formed  into  three  divisions.    The  first,  un- 
der General  Duvivier,  was  intrusted  with  the 
attack  on  the  intrenchments  on  the  French  left; 
the  second,  under  liamorici^re,  was  to  scale  the 
peak  on  the  right,  which  commanded  the  whole 
position,  and,  having  carried  it,  take  the  Arab 
works  in  the  centre  in  rear;  the  third,  com- 
manded by  General  d'Houdetot,  was  destined, 
during  the  coofusion  produced  by  these  flank 
attaclu,  to  force  the  intrenchments  which  barred 
the  great  road  in  the  centre.    The  Arabs  and 
Kabyles  made  a  vigorous  defense  at  all  points; 
and  Duvivier*8  division,  when  it  had  forced  tbe 
summit  against  which  it  was  directed,  ibnnd  it- 
self enveloped  in  clouds,  which  made  them  mn- 
certain  where  to  go,  and  caused  a  temporaiy 
halt.    But  Lamorici^re*s  division,  headed  by  the 
Zouaves,  by  a  splendid  charge  carried  the  pesJk 
on  the  right;  his  guns  were  ere  long  heard 
above  the  clouds,  and  soon  a  loud  cheer  an> 
nonnced  that  the  summit  of  Monzaia  was  in  tbe 
hands  of  the  assailants.     Upon  bearing   this 
joyful  sound  the  Duke  of  Orleans  pushed  on  the 
columns  in  the  centre;  a  terrible  fire  of  grape 
on  its  flank  tore  the  ranks  and  caused  a  tempo- 
rary  disorder ;  but  when  the  French  guns  came 
up^  they  speedily  silenced  those  of  the  enemy^ 
and  the  pass  was  won.     Panic-strnck  after  this 
courageous  resistance,  the  Arabs  fied  on   ail 
sides,  and  the  French  standards  were  planted  oia 
the  summits  of  the  Atkus.    From  thence  they 
advanced  down  the  southern  slope  i  j^^uk.  Htsk^ 
of  the  mountains,  and  on  the  17th  xxiii.  40S; 
occnpied  MedoiUi,  which  was  evacu-  ^ff^Sf^  *• 
ated  by  tbe  enemy. »  ^^'  ^^' 

Marshal  Yallee,  harhig  lefr  a  emnseA  oT 
twenty-four  hundred  men  in  Medeah        ti. 
to  secure  hii  important  conquest,  re*  Expediijo«» 
turned  by  the  Col  de  Mousaia  to  the  {g^X 
northern  side  of  the  mouitaiBs.    Bat  jtaae  «. 
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here  the  diffienltles  of  the  French  sitnatioti  in 
Algieis  became  painfiilty  apparent.  The  pass 
was  found  As  strongly  occupied  as  before  by  the 
Arabs ;  and  the  indefatigable  Abd>ei-Kader  was 
at  their  head,  prepared  to  dispate  the  passage 
back.  It  was  only  by  a  fierce  attack  that  the 
pass  was  again  forced,  and  the  troops  passed 
through  and  reached  Blidah.  Thence  Manshal 
Yallee  again  set  ont  in  the  beginning  of  June 
with  an  immense  convoy  of  ammunition  and 
provisionsi  directing  his  steps,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  Aliliana^  which  he  proposed  to  oc- 
cupy p^manentlv  with  a  garrison  of  two  thou- 
sand men,  and  thenoe  conrtj  a  sufficient  store 
of  food  to  Medeah  to  enabie  its  garrison  to  hold 
ont  during  the  winter.  Miliaimh,  situated  on 
the  slope  of  a  mountain  which  overlooks  the  vast 
meadows  through  which  the  Cheliff  meanders,  is 
the  ancient  Mamana  of  the  Romans,  and  con- 
tains the  ruins  of  several  stately  edifices  which 
attest  its  former  splendor.  It  was  now,  howev- 
er, only  a  wretched  village  in  the  midst  of  the 
remains  of  ancient  magnificence ;  bat  its  posi- 
tion, like  that  of  all  others  chosen  by  the  Ro- 
mans, rendered  it  a  military  post  of  the  highest 
irapoTtaiice.  Abd-el-Kader  at  first  seemed  dis- 
posed to  defend  it,  hut  on  the  approach  of  the 
French  columns  he  set  fire  to  the  town  and  with- 
dr^v  to  the  mountains.  Marshal  Yallee  left  a 
strong  garrison  of  three  thousand  men,  amplj 
provided,  to  hold  the  post,  and  pursued  his 
route  by  the  ralley  of  the  Cheliff'  toward  Me- 
deah, with  a  view  to  victualing  that  fortress. 
To  reach  it,  it  was  necessary  to  cross  a  branch 
of  the  Ool  de  Mousaia  a  third  time  fW>m  south 
to  north.  The  Arab  chief  was  anticipated  by 
the  rapidity  of  the  2Souaves  in  the  occupation  of 
1  Rp^aait,  the  pass ;  but  he  had  his  revenge  by 
L  2SQ,  «60 ;  a  skiUfal  manoeuvre  which  he  adoptecl, 
^■"  5?  •"^^  which  brought  the  F^nch  with- 
xxiu.  404.  ^^  hairVbreadth  of  destruction*. 
Advancing  paraUel  to  the  French  columns, 

and  in  perfect  silenoe,  shrouded  by  a 
B^j^^j^_  ridge  of  rocks,  the  Arabs  reached 
tet  oa  thtt  the  summit  of  the  pass  unperoeived 
Col  d«  Moa-  at  tiie  same  time  as  their  o^ionents ; 
j^  ^^        and  as  the  rear-guaid  was  descending 

the  slope  toward  Medeah,  a  sudden 
volley  from  an  invisible  enemy  stretched  great 
numbers  on  the  earth.     Instantly  the  Arabs^ 
fesping  from  their  places  of  conoeannent,  anned 
eadi  with  a  yataghan,  a  poniard,  and  two  pis- 
tols, threw  themselves  on  the  French  when  reel- 
isg  uBder.tfae  discharge,  and  destroyed  great 
Bombers.     But  the  Zkraaves  and  the  Chasseurs 
de  Yincenaes,  in  number  eight  hundred,  were 
there.      Quickly  rallying,  they  commenced  a 
ieree  resistance ;  the  bayonet  was  crossed  with 
tbe  cimiter ;   the  swords  parried  ^e  yataghans, 
aad,  alter  a  fierce  conflict,  in  which  the  Arabs 
vkh  despefBte  gailantiy  returned  four  times  to 
Ibe  charge,  tiie  French  were  finally  victorious. 
Ib^  hid  to  lament  the  loss,  however,  of  a 
bandred  and  twenty  killed,  and  threoi  hundred 
voonded-^above  half  of  the  heroic  band  thus 
iwmAy  engaged.      The  corps,  nevertheless, 
fiBisued  its  way  with  the  convoy,  and  reached 
Medeah  -hi  aaJety,  which  was  amply  provisioned, 
vA  Wt  under  the  orders  of  Duvivier  for  the 
winter,  as  waa  Milianah  under  those  of  Chan-i 
pnaia^    But  during  these  sueoesses  the  Metid-^ 
jah  waa  left  without  any  adequate  protection, 


and  the  Arabs,  taking  advantage  of  its  defense- 
less state,  burst  into  the  province,  and  carried 
fire  and  sword  up  to  the  vexy  gates  of  Algiers. 
Such  was  the  terror  in  that  city,  that  four  hun- 
dred military  convicts  within  its  walls  were  hast- 
ily armed  for  its  defense,  and  by  an  express  or- 
der no  inhabitant  was  allowed  to  go  beyond 
Huflsein-Dey,  which  was  only  a  league  fifom  the 
gates.  Of  all  the  French  conquests  in  this  brill- 
iant campaign,  there  remained  only  at  its  close 
the  towns  of  Cherchell,  Medeah,  and  Milianah, 
each  beleaguered  by  the  enemy,  and  not  com- 
manding a  foot  of  ground  beyond  the  ^  ^^  ,. 
range  of  its  guns — a  melancholy  re-  l  sm^sSs; 
suit  for  a  campaign  begun  with  forces  Ann.  Htat 
so  considerable,  and  illustrated  by  ^^*  3^* 
so  many  deeds  of  glory.  * 

The  undecided  issue  of  this  campaign  suggest- 
ed to  the  cabinet  of  M.  Guisot  the  ne-  26. 
cessity  of  appointing  a  more  energetic  Carai»ign 
officer  to  the  command  than  Marshal  ^'  ^^^ 
Yallee^  The  truth  was,  however,  tiiat  the  secret 
of  this  want  of  decisive  success  was  not  to  be 
found  in  any  deficiency  of  military  vigor  or  capac- 
ity in  the  troops  employed,  but  in  the  force  b^ 
ing  inadequate  to  the  task  of  subduing  the  nu- 
merous and  warlike  tribes  which  held  the  interior 
of  the  country.  Sensible  of  this,  the  French  cab- 
inet increased  the  national  troops  in  the  colony  to 
sixty  thousand,  and  placed  the  whole  under  the 
command  of  Marshal  Bugeaud,  whose  character 
promised  at  once  to  gain  external  success  and  se- 
cure the  attachment' of  his  soldiers.  He  naolved 
to  carry  the  war  into  the  centre  of  the  enemy's 
power,  and  pursue  Abd-et-Kader  at  all  points, 
without  one  moment  of  repose.  The  Arab  chief^ 
on  his  side,  changed  his  tactics,  and  instead  of 
concentrating  his  forces  as  he  had  done  in  the 
preceding  campaign,  separated  them  so  as  to  keep 
a  sort  of  guard  over  every  part  of  tiie  countiy,  ^ 
and  at  the  same  time  ayotd  the  risk  of  any  con- '' 
siderable  body  being  defeated.  He  tran^rtcd 
the  theatre  of  war  firmn  the  neighborhood  of  Al- 
giers to  Tlemsen  and  the  western  provinces  of 
Algeria,  where  they  were  strongly  reinf(Nx;ed  br 
the  Kabyles,  who  inhabited  the  mountains  in  the 
vicinity  of  Oran  and  the  borders  of  the  empire 
of  MsTOcco.  Medeah' and  Milianah,  however, 
were  stiH  kept  in  a  state  of  clotie  blockade ;  and  as 
Aeirg«ri«>i»wn«be^tmiiig  to»u^  , 
ter  under  want  of  provisions,  tne  first  \\^  206  20T  * 
care  of  the  commander  was  to  direct  Ann.  iiist 
convoys,  escorted  by  a  large  military  JJ'^*  *^* 
force,  te  their  relief.*  *^ 

The  expeditionary  force  of  ten  thousand  men 
set  out  finom  Blidah  on  the  27th  April,       ^ 
and  advanced  to  the  relief  of  Milianah,  successful 
which  was  now  hard  pressed  by  a  large  campaign 
force  under  Abd-el-Kader  in  person.  jJ^H** 
Taught  by  former  disasters,  the  Arab     "^ 
chief  made  no  attempt  to  prevent  the  revictualing 
of  the  place ;  and  the  French  marshal  having  at- 
tacked him  a  few  days  alter  the  entry,  he  was 
worsted  in  a  general  ^icounter,  which  was  only 
prevented  from  being  convert^  into  a  total  rout 
by  an  imprudent  charge  which  the  Duke  de  Ne- 
mours made  in  the  centre ;  this  caused  the  enemy 
I  to  retire  before  the  turning  of  their  fiank  by  the 
'  17th  light  infilntiy,  intended  to  cut  off  their  re- 
treat, had  taken  eflfeet.    Marshal  Bi^and  was 
extremely  disoonoerted  by  this  untoward  event, 
eoooemiag  whidi  he  expressed  himself  in  no 
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measured  tenns,  the  more  so  as  the  presence  of 
the  princes  at  head-quarters,  with  their  large  ret- 
inue and  immense  mass  of  baggage,  seriously 
incommoded  the  troops.  Having  revictualed 
Mcdeah  and  Milianah,  Bugeaud  transferred  bis 
head-quarters  to  the  town  of  Mostaganem,  on 
the  sea-coast,  near  the  mouth  of  the  ChelifT, 
which  wa£  made  the  base  of  operations  against 
the  western  trib^  of  Algeria,  where  the  principal 
adherents  of  Abd-el-Kader  were  now  to  be  found. 
The  army  advanced  along  the  coui'se  of  the  Che- 
liff  without  experiencing  any  serious  resistance, 
and  the  important  town  of  Mascara  was  abandon- 
ed without  striking  a  blow.  The  French  general 
stationed  a  corps  of  two  thousand  men  in  that 
town  to  overawe  the  western  tribes  in  the  vicinity 
of  Oran.  Encouraged  by  these  appearances,  ho 
sent  letterH  to  Abd-el-Kader,  inviting  him  to  sur- 
render, and  representing  the  ruin  which  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war  was  bringing  on  the  country. 
But  the  Arab  chief  replied :  *'  The  submission  of 
the  Arabs  will  be  represented  by  a  horse  without 
a  tail ;  such  an  animal  is  unknown  in  our  mount- 
ains ;  when  our  mares  have  produced  one,  we  will 
send  him  to  you.  The  injury  which  your  army 
I  Rp  It  ^*^^  ^  ^^^  fertile  Africa,  in  the  fur- 
IL  207!*£t8  *  ^^'^  which  it  painfully  traces  in  her 
Ann.  Hist '  bosom,  is  less  than  is  experienced  by 
5m^*  *^^      ^^®  ocean  when  the  swallow  plunges 

in  its  bosom  to  seize  a  fish.''* 
Dividing  his  army  into  five  columns,  Bugeaud 

pressed  the  Arab  chief  on  all  sides : 
Siibi^nion  ^^  *®  glowing  language  of  the  French 
ofTariouA  annalist,  he  found  an  iron  circle 
tribes  in  the  wherever  he  turned.  While  he  him- 
wit?  *"**     ^^^  pressed  the  tribes  which  dwelt 

between  Mascara  and  the  left  bank 
of  the  Cheliif  with  twelve  thousand  men,  Gener- 
al Lamorici^re  advanced  between  Mascara,  Oran, 
and  Tlemsen ;  General  Baraguay  d'HilUers  ma- 
noeuvred on  the  right  bank  of  that  river,  between 
it  and  the  sea-coast;  while  General  Ncgrier 
acted  on  the  ofiensive  in  the  extreme  east,  in  the 
provinces  of  Constantine  and  Setif.  Thus  the 
Arabs  found  themselves  attacked  in  five  places 
at  once ;  the  war  assumed  a  unity  of  design  by 
which  it  had  never  bcforu  been  characterized ; 
and  Abd<el-Kader,  in  spite  of  all  his  activity  and 
resources,  found  himself  unable  to  withstand  the 
reiterated  attacks  of  so  many  different  corps  in 
difierent  places  at  the  same  time.  That  com- 
manded by  Bugeaud  in  person,  setting  out  from 
..  Mostaganem  on  the  13th  September,  was 
^  for  fif^'-three  days  in  constant  activity, 
in  the  course  of  which  several  severe  cavalry  ac- 
tions took  place  with  the  Arab  horse,  in  which 
the  superiority  of  European  discipline  and  cour- 
age was  uniformly  asserted.  The  results  of  this 
active  campaign  were  very  great.  Tribe  after 
tribe  sent  in  their  submission,  or  were  driven  off 
into  the  desert:  the  Medgeers  first  abandoned 
the  cause  of  the  Blmir,  and  united  their  forces  to 
those  of  the  French;  their  example  was  soon 
followed  by  six  lesser  tribes,  who  also  followed 
the  tricolor  standards.  Strengthened  by  these  al- 
liances, Bugeaud  at  length  led  his  forces  against 
the  Hachems,  a  powerful  tribe  in  the  west,  and 
the  principal  source  of  the  Emir's  strength.  They 
were  driven  from  their  homes  to  seek  refuge  in 
the  desert:  upon  this  success  the  whole  other 

Dee.  28   ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^'  submis- 
'  sion,  and  on  the  28th  December,  in  a  vast 


^ 


ain  in  front  of  Tlemsen,  swore  allegiance  to 
a  new  Sultan,  Mohammed-ben-Ab-  ,  Rggt,nQ]»  « 
dallah,  who  the  same  day  concluded  909,  211 :  ao. 
an  alliance,  offensive  and  defens-  Hist  xxiv. 
ive,  with  France.*  ^^  ^24. 

Amidst  this  wreck  of  his  fortunes,  the  indomi- 
table Arab  chief  still  maintained,  with 
mournful  resolution,  the  standard  of  p|„,|  ^^f^^^ 
independence,  and  when  no  longer  and  iiif^ht  of 
able  to  keep  t^e  field  against  the  in-  Abd-«i-K»- 
creasing  forces  of  the  enemy,  he  shut  °J^  ^^^ 
hmisdf  up  m  Tlemsen,  declanng  hu 
determination  to  defend  that  strong-bold  to  the 
last  extremity.  Thither,  however,  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  indefatigable  Bugeaud,  who  broke 
up  from  Oran  on  the  26th  January,  in  the  depth 
of  winter,  to  drive  the  enemy  from  that  last  posi- 
tion. '  Abd-el-Kader  evacuated  the  town  on  his 
approach,  taking  with  him  a  large  part  of  the 
inhabitants,  with  whom  he  retired  toward  the 
frontier  of  Mai-occo.  Though  joined  by  a  few 
faithful  adherents  in  his  retreat,  others  more  nu- 
merous fell  off  from  his  standards,  so  that  he 
reached  the  banks  of  the  Tafna,  the  frontier 
stream  of  Marocco,  with  only  two  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  horsemen.  Thither  he  was  followed 
by  the  French  movable  columns,  who  spent  sev- 
eral days  in  searching  for  the  Emir,  and  being 
unsuccessful,  they  advanced  to  Tapona,  which 
had  been  erected  into  a  strong  fort  by  Abd-d- 
Kader,  and  formed  his  principal  depot  of  arms 
and  military  stores.  Tnis  la^  place  of  refuge 
wa^  taJcen  and  destroyed,  while  the  Emir  sought 
refuge  in  the  solitude  of  the  desert,  and  all  the 
tribes  in  the  vicinity  laid  down  their  arms.  At 
the  same  time.  General  Lamorici^re  pursued  to 
the  last  extremity  some  remains  of  the  tribe  of 
the  Hachems,  which  still  on  the  frontier  of  the 
desert  maintained  the  cause  of  independence,  and 
forced  them  too  to  seek  refuge  in  its  solitadca. 
The  power  of  Abd-el-Kader  seemed,  by  this  long 
and  active  campaign,  to  be  finally  broken;  he 
had  been  driven  into  the  wilderness  beyond  the 
utmost  limits  of  the  French  territory,  'and  the 
tribes  which  had  coiistituted  his  strength  were  now 
for  the  most  part  ranged  under  the  ,  ..^  _ 
French  standards  against  him.  To  gcaud^  Dii-**' 
secure  these  important  advantages,  patch,  Feb.  5, 
Marshal  Bugeaud  stationed  General  J?^',?*^"i^ . 
Lamorici^re,  with  six  thousand  men,  ^^^15^  fi  ' 
in  Mascara,  while  General  Bedeau,  SSR,  240:  Aon. 
with  five  thousand,  was  placed  in  UIbl  xxIt. 
Tlemsen.''  *24,42& 

To  all  appearance  the  power  of  the  Emir 
now  finally  broken,  and  the  French  $0, 
dominion  firmly  established  in  the  Hii 
north  of  Africa.  This  flattering  illu-  p«m«>o«- 
sion  was  confirmed  by  the  conduct  of  the  chief 
of  the  Arab  tribes  on  the  frontier  of  Marocco 
and  the  desert,  who,  like  all  Asiatics,  bowed, 
for  the  time  at  least,  to  superior  strength,  and 
ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  victory.  Bat 
meanwhile  the  Emir  was  not  idle.  At  the  head 
of  a  few  faithful  followers,  he  went  from  chief 
to  chief,  from  tribe  to  tribe,  in  the  wilderness, 
every  where  preaching  a  holy  war,  and  callini;^ 
on  all  true  believers  to  join  in  a  general  crusado 
for  the  extermination  of  the  infidels.  In  the  re- 
mote situation,  simple  habits,  and  limited  knowl— 
edge  of  these  secluded  tribes,  he  fonnd  resources 
which  he  never  could  have  fonnd  on  the  frontiers 
of  civilization.    The  horsemen  of  the  desert  had 
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never  met  the  French  troops :  they  were  igno- 
rant of  European  arras  and  discipline,  and  took 
up  arms  at  the  eloquent  words  of  the  Emir,  as 
their  ancestors  had  done  at  the  voice  of  Moham- 
med. The  French  marshal  had  just  sent  a 
steamboat  to  Tangiers  to  remonstrate  against 
the  shelter  afforded  to  Abd-el-Kader  in  the  Ma- 
rocco  territories,  when  suddenly  the  unconquer- 
able chief  appeared  at  the  head  of  6000  horse- 
men in  the  vicinity  of  Tlemsen,  and  commenced 
pillaging  the  tribes  which  had  entered  into  am- 
icable relations  with  the  French  Government. 
A  vigorous  sortie  by  General  Bedeau  repelled 
them  from  that  vicinity,  but  the  Emir  withdrew 
to  the  desert  with  his  forces  undiminished,  and 
laden  with  booty.  Encouraged  by  the  success 
of  this  enteqirise,  numbers  of  Arabs  joined  his 
standard,  and  the  whole  French  frontier  was 
soon  in  a  state  of  alarm  from  Cherchell  to  Mil- 
ianah.  A  long  and  fatiguing  campaign  follow- 
ed, consisting  chiefly  of  cavaliy  actions,  in  which, 
though  success  was  various,  yet  the  advantage  was 
generally  on  the  side  of  the  French.  At  length, 
however,  an  occasion  presented  itself,  in  which 
,  jj^  .  jj^  the  Duke  d'Aumale  struck  a  blow 
3iC^S;  An.  which  affected  the  Emir  in  the  most 
Uisi.  XXV.  sensitive  quarter,  and  powerfully  in- 
sos.  a»;  xrvL  ^aenced  the  imaginative  and  exdt- 
^^  ^"*  able  minds  of  the  Arabs. » 

In  the  middle  of  May,  1843,  Abd-el-Kader, 
pressed  by  General  Lamoricibre 
Capttuc'of  the  ^^^  ^^®  forces  brought  from  Tlem- 
luircmofAbd-  sen,  and  two  other  columns  which 
ei-Ka<ier.  had  issued  from  Medeah  and  Ma»- 
May  i«,  1843.  ^^^  ^^  skillfully  extricating  him- 
self from  their  pursuit,  and  making  for  the 
mountains  of  Djebel  -  Amour,  when  accident 
brought  him  into  the  vicinity  of  the  Duke  d'Au- 
male,  who  was  coming  from  Boghur  with  500 
horse  to  join  in  the  pursuit.  Informed  of  the  place 
where  his  redoubtable  adversary  was  encamped 
for  the  night,  the  Duke,  without  waiting  for  his 
infantry  coming  up,  set  off  with  the  utmost  ex- 
pedition to  make  the  attack.  Favored  by  dark- 
ness, the  surprise  was  complete.  The  Arabs 
were  ten  to  one,  bat  they  were  overwhelmed  by 
the  sudden  charge  of  the  chasseurs  and  spahb. 
The  Emir  had  scarcely  time  to  mount  on  horse- 
back and  make  his  escape  with  a  few  followers. 
Hu  mother  and  chief  wife  got  off  with  the  ut- 
most difficulty,  but  the  remainder  of  his  harem, 
the  wives  ana  daughters  of  his  principal  lieuten- 
ants, wi^  bis  whole  camels  and  baggage,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  whose  loss  was 
venr  trifling.  After  this  disaster  Abd-el-Kader 
flea  into  the  deserts  to  the  southwest  of  Tlem- 
sen, where  he  hoped  to  effect  a  junction  with 
one  of  the  most  able  of  his  officers,  Sidi-Em- 
bauck,  who  brought  to  his  standard  from  the 
eastern  province  700  men,  the  remains  of  the 
garrisons  of  Medeah  and  Milianah.  Before  the 
junction  could  be  made,  however,  Sidi-E^mbanck 
was  attacked  and  routed  by  Colonel  Tempoure, 
himself  slain,  and  his  followers  entirely  dispersed. 
Upon  this  the  whole  tribes  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
daKrt  made  their  submission,  and  for  the  first 
time  since  the  French  invasion  of  the  country, 

>Ben«ilt.iL  t^*^?^^^*/  reigned  in  the  whole 
yj^gyp  Cm-  pTOviuces  of  Algeria,  from  Algiers 
teiiuxe.i72,  to  Boghur,  and  from  Constantine 
ZU;  Bomr,  to  Tlemsen.*  In  acknowledgment 
of  these  glorioos  services.  General 
Vol.  IV.— M 


iro; 


Bugeaud  was  made  a  Marshal  of  France,  and 
Louis  Philippe  began  to  make  arrangements 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Dtike  d'Aumale  as 
viceroy  in  his  newly-acquired  transmarine  pos- 
sessions. 

Though  driven  in  this  manner  out  of  his  own 
countxy,  Abd-el-Kader  found  in  his  ^^ 
individual  firmness  and  inexhaust-  commence- 
ible  mental  resoturces  the  means  of  nient  ef  diffi- 
still  maintaining  the  contest.  Re-  2»*^«»  ^'^^ 
tired  into  the  distant  wilds  of  the  ^"«^- 
empire  of  Marocco,  where  the  wandering  tribes 
dwelt  on  the  frontiers  of  the  great  desert,  he 
exerted  his  powers  of  eloquence,  which  were 
very  great,  in  rousing  the  Mohammedans  against 
the  Christians — no  difficult  task  at  any  time, 
but  especially  easy  at  this,  owing  to  the  serious 
encroachments  which  the  followers  of  Jesus  were 
now  making  in  so  many  quarters  on  the  domains 
of  Islamism.  His  efforts,  accordingly,  were  at- 
tended with  considerable  success;  and  in  the 
spring  of  1844  he  found  some  thousand  brave 
fanatics  again  assembled  round  his  standards  in 
these  distant  solitudes.  At  the  same  time  he 
surrounded  the  Emperor  with  emissaries  who 
represented  in  the  strongest  terms  the  necessity 
of  all  true  believers  uniting  in  defense  of  the 
Prophet,  and  the  imminent  danger  of  Islamism 
being  rooted  out  of  Africa  if  all  its  powers  did 
not  unite  in  defense  of  the  faith.  The  Emperor 
was  not  insensible  to  these  representations,  but 
he  was  inspired  with  not  less  apprehension  of 
the  Emir  than  of  the  enemies  of  Islamism,  and 
viewed,  not  without  secret  satisfaction,  the  des- 
perate war  which  these  two  enemies,  alike  for- 
midable to  him,  were  waging  with  each  other. 
It  might  have  been  long,  therefore,  before  he 
yielded  to  the  Emir*s  represcnta-  iRegnattlt,U. 
tions,  had  it  not  been  for  an  inci-  894,  895;  An. 
dent  which  united  them  together  in  55?*-o?J*^* 
cordial  alliance  against  the  French. '  *^*»  *^'- 

There  had  for  long  been  a  difference  between 
Louis  Philippe  and  the  Emperor  of  as, 
Marocco  on  the  subject  of  the  front-  Which  lead 
ier  line  of  their  respective  domin-  ***  *  rupture, 
ions — the  one  contending  for  the  line  of  the 
Tafna  River,  the  other  for  a  considerable  terri- 
tory on  its  western  bank.  The  dispute,  howev- 
er, had  not  assumed  a  very  serious  aspect  till 
the  French  began  to  build  a  fort  at  Lalla-Ma- 
ghonia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  **You 
see,"  wrote  the  Emir  to  the  Emperor,  "what  I 
predicted  is  about  to  be  realized.  I  havo  al- 
ways warned  you  that  your  compliance  would 
encourage  the  infidels  to  miike  encroachments 
on  your  territories,  and  now  yon  see  they  are 
building  a  tower  on  your  frontier,  in  order  to 
acquire  an  entire  command  over  you."  At  this 
news  the  court  of  the  Emperor  was  thrown  into 
the  most  violent  commotion.  On  all  sides  were 
heard  imprecations  against  the  infidels — decla- 
mations on  the  necessity  of  checking  their  inso- 
lence. Beligious  fervor,  ever  so  powerful  an 
agent  in  the  Eastern  world,  shook  the  whole 
population.  Nothing  was  heard  over  the  whole 
empire  but  the  din  of  preparations  for  war ;  and 
the  Government,  so  far  from  checking  these 
feelings,  gave  them  the  most  open  encourage- 
ment. At  a  great  review  held  « Regniiuit»Ji. 
at  Mogador,  the  governor  of  the  394^897;  Aa 
town  thus  addressed  the  troops:^  I«*'oJt^'' 
♦*The  infidels  aire  coming;    you  ^^^^' 
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must  prepare  to  combat  them,  for  jon  are  su- 
perior to  them,  and  God  is  above  all." 

Hostilities  heg^&rx  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor 
34^  of  Marocco  sooner  than  was  cxpect- 

AtUekonthe  ed  by  the  French.  Without  anj 
French  by  the  previous  declaration  of  war,  his 
wSoo'^c^m-  droops  assembled  on  the  disputed 
hat  on  the  frontier  in  such  numbers  as  obliged 
Moniiinh.  General  Lamorici^re,  who  com- 
•*»y  **•  manded  in  that  quarter,  to  concen- 

trate his  men  in  order  to  avoid  a  surprise.  On 
the  80th  May  a  body  of  2000  Marocco  horsemen, 
with  their  standards  flying,  appeared  on  the 
banks  of  the  Monillah  Kiver,  and  advanced  two 
leagues  in  battle  array  into  what  the  French 
claimed  as  their  territory.  General  Lamorici^re 
was  not  the  man  to  decline  the  combat  thus  of- 
fered .  Accordingly,  without  a  word  being  spok- 
en, or  a  message  exchanged  on  either  side,  he 
advanced  to  meet  them,  having  General  Bedeau 
with  the  Zouaves  on  the  right,  and  Colonel  Bo- 
guet  with  the  chasseurs  and  two  battalions  of 
foot  on  his  left.  The  fire  became  extremely 
warm  as  the  two  hostile  bodies  approached  each 
other,  and  the  Moors  sustained  the  discharges 
of  the  French  with  a  firmness  which  could  hard- 
ly have  been  expected  from  Africans  who  were 
now  for  the  first  time  brought  into  collision  with 
European  troops.  They  even  made  a  consider- 
able movement  in  advance,  with  a  chosen  body 
of  horse,  between  the  column  on  the  French  right 
and  a  ridge  of  rocks  which  bordered  their  posi- 
tion on  that  side.  Lamorici^re  purposely  made 
no  resistance  to  the  advance  of  that  column, 
and,  when  it  was  fully  abreast  of  the  French 
line,  suddenly  charged  the  column  in  flank  with 
two  squadrons  of  chasseurs.  This  movement 
was  decisive.  Violently  assailed  on  a  side  where 
they  did  not  expect  an  attack,  the  black  horse 
were  divided  in  two,  the  advanced  portion  cut 
to  pieces,  that  in  the  rear  dispersed  and  driven 
I  An  Hhit  ^®**^o'*6  ^'^^  toward  Onchda. 
3u^L  260,  The  whole  Marocco  troops  now  took 
SOO:  Ref;-  to  flight,  and  were  pursued  by  the 
oaalt,il.89T,  French  with  great  slaughter  to  the 
^^  banks  of  the  Mouillah . » 

This  flagrant  violation  of  the  French  territory 
unquestionably  Was  equivalent  to  a 
Contonce  ^ormtl  declaration  of  war,  and  am- 
betweenGen-  ply  justified  the  immediate  com- 
eral  Bedeau  mencement  of  hostilities.  But  the 
and  ^l>«  l<a-  French  Government,  anxious  not  to 
bnng  another  enemy  on  their  hands, 
when  Abd-el-Kader  was  still  unsubdued,  and  pos- 
sibly desirous  not  to  add  to.  the  chances  of  embar- 
lUssment  with  England,  already  in  some  degree 
irritated  by  the  Otaheite  affair,  by  extending  theur 
conquests  in  the  direction  of  Gibraltar,  affected 
to  consider  the  invasion  of  the  French  territory 
as  a  mere  unauthorized  act  on  the  part  of  the 
MaroccQ  generals.  They  accordingly  directed 
Marshal  Bugeaud  to  request  a  conference  with 
the  Marocco  chief^  to  endeavor  to  bring  about 
an  accommodation.  The  proposal  was  readily 
acceded  to  by  the  Emperor,  and  the  conference 
took  place  on  the  16th  June,  in  a  place  mutually 
fixed  on,  three-quarters  of  a  league  from  the 
French  camp-  at  I^alla-Maghonia.  General  Be- 
deau attended  it  on  the  part  of  the  French ;  El 
Guennaoni  on  that  of  the  African  Goremment. 
Lamorici^re,  with  two  battalions  and  a  squadron, 
lay  at  a  little  distance,  and  Manhal  Bu|^ud 


himself,  with  the  remainder  of  the  army,  was  still 
farther  back  in  the  direction  of  Tlem-  ,  j^^^  ^^ 
sen.    The  Emperor  of  Marocco  him-  xzvu.  ttO; 
self,  with  80,000  men,  was  at  no  great  Regnaait, 
distance  on  the  other  side.*  **•  ^*«  ^^ 

El  Guennaoxli  showed  himself  veiy  accommo- 
dating in  every  thing  which  concern-         99^ 
ed  the  Emir,  whom  he  promised  to  ex-  The  confer- 
pel  from  the  Marocco  territories,  and  J^^im**  *" 
prohibit  from  entering  them  again.  °<»"»"«* 
But  matters  assumed  a  very  different  aspect  when 
they  came  to  discuss  the  frontier  on  the  La  Tafna 
Biver.    On  this  point  the  Arab  insisted  on  that 
river  being  the  boundary,  to  which  Bedeau  posi- 
tively refused  to  accede.     "  It  is,  then,  war  which 
you  wish?"  replied  Bedeau:  *'well,  you  shall 
have  it."     '*God  will  direct  the  issue,"  replied 
Guennaoni.    ^^And  men  also, "  rejoined  Bedeau ; 
and  with  these  words  they  separated.    While  this 
was  going  on,  the  Arab  followers  of  the  Marocco 
chiePs  guard,  to  the  number  of  several  thousands, 
came  pressing  round  the  place  of  conference ; 
several  shots  were  fired  into  the  air,  and  some  of 
the  most  forward  even  shook  their  aims  in  the 
French  general's  face.     The  Marocco  chief  in 
vain  ordered  tibese  irregular  hordes  to  withdraw ; 
they  revised  to  obey;   the  regular  guard  alone 
compliecl  with  the  injunction.    The  circumstan^ 
ces  were  critical,  closely  resembling  those  which 
preceded  the  murder  of  Sir  W.Macnaghten  in  Af- 
ghanistan five  yearsbefore.'    Bedeau,  ,  .   .         . 
however,  preserved  a  good  counte-  ^iSt^^ 
nance,  and  withdrew  slowly,  facing 
the  enemy  till  he  reached  his  horse,  when  he 
mounted  and  rode  off.    General  Lamorid^re  and 
he  were  of  opinion  that  the  insult  ofiered  was  not 
sufficiently  grave  to  warrant  the  commencement 
of  hostilities ;  but  Marshal  Bugeaud  was  of  an 
opposite  opinion,  and  gave  orders  for  the  troops 
to  make  preparations  for  an  immediate  attadk. 
He  did  so  accordingly,  and  with  such  ,  ^^  jjj^ 
success  that  the  Marocco  troops  were  zxTii.  SCO, 
entirely  routed,  and  driven  off  the  261;  Beg-* 
field  with  the  loss  of  four  hundred  5S*ii»' 
men  left  dead  on  the  spot.^  ^ 

No  sooner  did  the  Ficnch  Government  receive 
intelligence  of  this  second  insult  than  _ 
they  gave  orders  to  commence  imme-  commenoe- 
diate  hostilities  by  sea  and  land.  The  mentofhoa- 
Prince  de  Joinville  received  orders  to  Jj."'***  *JJ^ 
proceed  from  Toulon,  with  three  sail  JeJJ^JSj.  * 
of  the  line  and  four  frigates,  and  cruise 
along  the  African  coast.  Mr.Drummond  Hay,  the 
British  consul  at  Tangiers,  did  all  in  his  power  to 
avert  hostilities ;  and  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Gibraltar,  sent  several  messengers  to  Fex 
to  endeavor  to  effect  an  accommodation.  Mean- 
while Marshal  Bugeaud  broke  up  from  his  camp, 
and,  advancing  into  the  Marocco  teiritoiy,  occu- 
pied Ouchda  vrithout  resistance;  and  Abd-el- 
Kader  having  withdrawn  to  the  mountains,  the 
Marshal  retired  into  the  French  territory,  leaving 
a  garrison  in  that  place.  The  efforts  of  Sir  Rob- 
ert Wilson  at  length  brought  about  a  convention 
with  the  Prince  de  JoinviUe ;  his  fleet  stood  out 
to  sea,  and  the  danger  appeared  to  be  arerted. 
But  meanwhile  Admiral  Owen,  with  the  English 
squadron,  who  was  ignorant  of  the  convention 
concluded  by  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  approached 
Tangiers,  upon  hearing  of  which  the  IMnce  de 
Joinville  returned  to  that  town,  and  made  dis- 
positions for  an  immediate  attack.    Qn  learning. 
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however,  that  Admiral  Owen  had  approached 
onlj  for  the  purpose  of  observation,  he  again  with- 
drew. The  negotiations  between  Marshal  Bu- 
geaad  and  the  Emperor  of  Marocco  having  again 
failed,  he  approached  Tangiers  a  second  time, 
and  no  answer  having  been  return- 

ii^L  awf     ^  ^^^^^"^  ^^®  ^^™  accorded  by  the 
AB.B«r.i344,  French  Government  to  their  ulti- 
26l,2flS;  Rrgl  matom  proposed  to  that  of  Maroc- 
Buit,  u.  428,   jjQ^  |jg  made  preparations  for  a  bom- 
bardment.* 
Tangiers  is  an  old  town  situated  on  the  sea- 
^         coast,  built  on  a  series  of  heights  lying 
Bombwd-      ^^  ^  semicircle,  descending  from  a 
iBcotof  Tkn-  considerable  elevation  to  the  water's 
MQ«d°^      edge.   It  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
AHgjM844  ^  ^£^  ^^  ^^  which,  toward  the  sea, 

eighty  heavy  guns  were  mounted  on 
bastions,  constructed  after  the  European  fashion. 
•The  more  elevated  of  these  batteries  were  placed 
on  two  hills  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in 
height,  the  others  were  on  the  water's  edge.  See- 
ing matters  growing  so  serious,  the  Emperor  in- 
fonned  Mr.  Hay,  as  the  Prince  de  Joinville  was 
standing  in  toward  the  harbor,  that  he  had  ac- 
cepted the  ultimatum  of  the  French  Government. 
But  meanwhile  a  steamboat  came  into  the  bay 
with  dispatches  from  the  Cabinet  of  Paris,  which 
enjoined  that,  if  the  ultimatum  was  not  accepted, 
the  attack  should  immediately  commence.  For- 
tified by  this  authority,  the  Frince,  disregarding 
the  communication  made  by  Mr.  Drummond 
Hay,  as  to  the  acceptance  of  the  ultimatum  by 
the  Marocco  Government,  or  deeming  it  unsatis- 
factoiy,  gave  orders  for  an  immediate  attack. 
Acconiingly,  at  daybreak  on  the  morning  of  the 
6th  August,  the  three  line-of-battle  ships,  the 
Suffrenj  Jemappes^  and  Triton^  and  the  Belk- 
Pmdt  frigate,  were  towed  into  the  bay  by  the 
war-nsteamers,  the  ViUm,  PlaUm^  Geasenaij  Pharo^ 
and  RuJbia.  Admiral  Owen,  with  three  sail  of 
the  line,  was  in  the  bay  as  a  spectator,  as  well  as 
a  Spanish  squadron  and  an  American  frigate. 
Tlie  French  took  up  their  ground  steadily,  the 
Snffren^  which  bore  the  flag  of  the  Prince  de 
Joinville,  being  nearest  to  the  batteries,  and 
within  four  cable-lengths  of  them.  The  instruc- 
tions of  the  Prince  were  to  destroy  the  exterior 
fortifications,  but  to  spare  the  town.  This  was 
soon  accomplished.  As  at  Algiers  and  Acre,  the 
Mohammedans  allowed  the  enemy  to  take  the 
positions  assigned  to  them  without  firing  a  shot ; 
the  fire  commenced  on  the  part  of  the  iVench  at 
half  past  eight,  and  was  immediately  answered 
by  the  discharge  of  ninety  guns,  for  the  most  part 
a  Fiiiioe  de  ^  ^^'^ly  heavy  calibre,  from  the  bat- 
joiuTiile's  teries.*  But  the  Moors,  not  expect- 
?'*^*^u  ™8  t^^o  French  vessels  to  come  so  near, 
^  Re^'  had  leveled  too  high,  and  great  part 
ISU,  ^';  of  their  shot  went  above  t£e  masts, 
dfrii  uor^  ^^  contest  was  soon  found  to  be  nn- 
W;  Eeg-  ^^  '^  At  1^6  ^^  of  ftn  hour  their 
nanlt,  it  fire  was  silenced,  and  the  batteries  in 
430, 433.  ruins.  This  success  was  gained  vrith 
the  loss  only  of  three  killed  and  sixteen  wound- 
ed, which  demonstrated  how  unequal  the  contest 

^^  ^'^^f  for  in  the  attack  of  Algiers 
\  g*^  *•  *'•  in  1816  Lord  Exmouth  lost  816  men.' 

Hiis  was  followed  by  an  attack  upon 

Mogador,  on  the  16th  of  the  same  month,  which, 

after  a  severe  contest,  was  ruined,  and 

^"s*^^  the  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor 


carried,  after  a  desperate  resistance^  by  the  French 
sailors  and  marines. 

These  gallant  and  decisiye  actions  sufficiently 
demonstrate  that  the  Moorish  batter- 
ies  were  no  match  for  the  European  oritini  po- 
broadsides,  and  that  the  days  were  dtion  ofth« 
far  gone  when  the  pirates  of  Tangiers  Fnneh,  and 
swept  the  Mediterranean  in  search  of  {? ®a  wSSl 
Christian  slaves.     But  it  was  not  by 
maritime  victories  that  the  empire  of  Marocco,  a 
power  essentially  inland  and  military,  was  to  be 
overcome ;  the  real  blovra  were  to  be  struck  by 
Marshal  Bugeaud  with  the  land  forces.    Hiey 
were  not  long,  however,  of  being  delivered.    The 
Emperor's  son  had  at  length  taken  the  command 
of  the  army,  and  it  was  daily  swelled  bv  the  ac- 
cession 'of  large  bodies  of  savage  warriors  from 
the  interior,  who  advanced  as  to  certain  victory 
under  the  standard  of  the  Prophet,  to  extermin- 
ate the  infidels.    Fresh  reinforcements,  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  infantry  from  the  hill  tribes,  were 
diuly  expected,  which  were  to  assail  the  French 
on  the  side  of  Uie  n^untains,  on  which  their  left 
flank  rested ;  whilfe  the  numerous  squadrons  of 
the  Moorish  horse  enveloped  their  right,  which 
was  in  the  plain.    In  a  few  days  the  enemy's 
forces  would  be  raised  to  40,000  men,  while  the 
French  had  no  corresponding  addition  to  their 
numbers  to  look  for.    In  these  circumstances, 
the  general-in-^hief  wisely  judged  that  he  had 
every  thing  to  fear  and  nothing  to  hope  from  any 
farther  delay,  and  he  resolved  upon  an  immediate 
attack — a  determination  which  diffosed  universal 
enthusiasm  in  the  army.    Yet  was  the  resolu- 
tion, though  prudent  in  the  circum- 
stances, a  bold  and  venturous  one ;  for  '^'^j?' oSI^ 
the  French  forces  were  only  8500  reg-  |^.  ^^^ 
ular  infantry,  1500  regular  and  2100  naait,  it 
irregular  horse,  while  the  Moors  had  ^*  ^i 
25,000  cav^  and  10,000  foot-soldiers  f^  ^' 
around  their  banners. 

Having  taken  his  resolution.  Marshal  Bugeaud 
made  every  disposition  which  skill  40. 
and  prudence  could  suggest  to  insure  Dtsposi'uons 
success.  To  guard  against  the  sud-  forthebattle. 
den  irruption  of  the  Moorish  horse,  the  danger 
which  was  most  to  be  apprehended,  the  whole 
army  was  dravm  up  in  the  form  of  a  large  square, 
composed  of  as  many  lesser  squares  as  there  were 
battalions.  The  embulanceSf  or  carriages  for  the 
wounded,  the  baggage,  the  beasts  of  biurden,  were 
placed  in  the  centre,  in  which  also  were  the  cav- 
alry, arranged  in  two  columns,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  convoy.  The  artillery  was  placed  at  the 
four  sides  at  the  openings  between  the  battalions, 
which  were  1 20  paces  broad.  This  was  the  order 
prescribed  for  the  combat ;  in  approaching  it,  the 
arrangement  was  somewhat  difil^nt.  The  ad- 
vance was  made  by  one  of  the  angles  led  by  the 
oft^"w>n  of  direction,  on  each  side  of  which  the 
other  battalions  followed,  each  keeping  their 
square  formation,  on  the  right  and  left.  The 
whole  army,  when  in  march,  was  thus  formed  in 
a  great  rectangle,  composed  of  columns,  advanc- 
ing at  half  distance  of  battalions,  ready  at  a  mo- 
ment's warning  to  fall  back  into  the  great  square. 
Immediately  behind  the  leading  battalion  were 
two  other  battalions  in  close  column,  not  form- 
ing part  of  the  square,  but  at  the  head  of  the 
conToy,  and  composing  a  reserve  intended  to  act 
aecordkkg  as  their  services  might  be  required. 
In  this  rectangular  order  the  whole  anny  set  out 
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at  three  in  the  afternoon  of  the  18th;  at  night 
,  HegnsQit,  the  foragers,  who  had  been  sent  ont  on 
!L  488,439;  all  Bides  of  the  colmnn,  letomed  to 
Ann.  mi^  their  respective  corps,  which  halted 
^jLp  j52j.  still  in  the  order  of  march,  in  silence, 
Manb'al  *  and  without  lights.  After  resting 
Bugeaod*!  three  hours,  the  whole  broke  up  at 
^|^^^*2|^  midnight,  and  advanced  straight,  in 
1844 ;  Ann.  the  same  order,  toward  the  River  Islt, 
BMr.*1844^  on  the  other  side  of  which  the  enemy 
*^  were  encamped.^ 

The  Isly,  at  the  point  where  the  passage  was 
41  to  be  effected,  was  divide!  into  two 
Battle  of  branches,  both  of  which  required  to  be 
lfly,Aug.  crossed  before  the  enemy's  camp  was 
14, 1844.  f^ji^ed,  xhe  gj^Bt  was  crossed  before 
the  enemy  were  aware  of  their  approach*— a  for- 
tunate drcnmstance,  as  the  passage  would  have 
been  vexy  hazardous  if  made  in  presence  of  their 
numerous  and  fieiy  squadrons.  The  alarm  had 
reached  their  camp,  however,  before  the  second 
crossing  was  effected,  and  when  the  leading  col- 
umns of  the  French  reached  the  heights  which 
overhung  its  right  bank,  they  beheld  the  enemy's 
camp  stretching  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  on 
the  left  bank,  and  the  opposite  shore  crowded* 
with  the  squadrons  of  the  enemy  prepared  to  dis- 
pute the  passage.  There  wan  not  a  moment  to 
lose,  for  their  numbers  were  every  minute  in- 
crea.sing;  and  on  an  eminence  in  their  centre 
was  to  be  seen  a  dense  group  of  horsemen,  which 
marked  the  spot  where  the  Emperor's  son,  with 
the  imperial  banners  displayed,  had  taken  his 
station.  The  battalion  of  direction  immediately 
was  turned  toward  that  eminence,  with  orders, 
when  it  was  reached,  to  move  to  the  right,  still 
holding  the  summit  of  the  eminence  by  the  left 
face  of  the  great  square.  Hardly  were  these 
orders,  given,  when  the  rattle  of  musketry  was 
heard  in  the  front,  arising  from  the  leading  files 
of  the  French  tirailleurs,  which  were  beginning 
to  cross  the  river  by  three  fords,  and  had  become 
engaged  with  the  Moon.  They  pressed  on, 
thou^  assailed  by  a  warm  fire- from  the  enemy's 
light  troops,  and  ere  long  leach^  the  foot  of  die 
hill  on  which  the  Emperor's  son  was  placed. 
Judging  from  the  crowd  there  that  npme  person 
of  eminence  was  on  the  spot,  the  Marshal  direct- 
,  ed  the  fire  of  four  field-pieces  on  the 

liT^,  Ml;  S'^^Vy  "^^  ^ro™  ^^  confusion  which 
Ann.  Hilt.*  soon  prevailed  in  it,  evidently  with  fatal 
|xriL  STO,    Q^BHeci.    Encouraged  by  this  circum- 
^iBn^'    stance,  the  Fi«nch  tirailleurs,  closely 
MMdV      followed  fay  the  squares,  still  in  the 
Diap«toh,     oblong  erder  of  march,  steadily  ad- 
1844[  ^^      venoed  up  the  slope,  driving  the  ene- 
my's light  troops  before  them.* 
At  this  moment  enonnous  masses  of  the  Moor- 
42^        ish  cavalry,  hitherto  screened  by  the 
Olorions      high  grounds  on  either  side,  suddenly 

vtetoiy  of  made  their  appearance  on  the  summit 
tboFrancb.  ^^  ^j,^  ^^  ^^  yjgjjj.  ^^^  j^^  ^^ 

with  loud  cries  charged  the  French  squares.  The 
latter  had  need  of  Hi  their  firmness,  for  the  mo- 
ment was  terrible,  and  a  heavy  fiie  was  at  the 
same  time  opened  upon  them  by  the  musketeers, 
who  showed  themselves  between  the  Moorish 
squadrons.  But  not  a  sign  of  disorder  appeared, 
not  a  square  was  broken.  With  admirable  cool- 
ness, ttra  tindlleuTs  outside  the  columns  on  their 
flanks  retired  before  the  advance,  firing  as  rapid- 
ly as  they  could,  and  when  the  honemen  were 


close  upon  them,  they  lay  down  to  f;ive  room  for 
the  squares  behind  to  open  their  fire.  The  Moors 
recoiled  before  the  terrible  discharge  of  grape 
and  musketry  which  immediately  succeeded ;  the 
French  continued  their  advance,  and  the  height  ^ 
was  won.  Immediately  the  prescribed  change 
of  order  took  place ;  the  square  moved  upon  the 
camp,  and  by  their  advance  separated  in  two  the 
immense  mass  of  the  Moorish  cavalry.  At  this 
moment  the  French  hone,  under  Colonel  Tartas, 
issued  from  the  square  and  dashed  in  a  head- 
long chaige  into  .the  enemy's  camp,  which  was 
obstinately  defended,  but  at  length  taken,  vrith 
the  whole  tents  and  baggage  which  it  contained. 
A  serious  danger,  however,  awaited  the  victori- 
ous cavalry  in  the  moment  of  their  triumph.  A 
body  of  ten  thousand  Moorish  horsemen,  placed 
in  reserve  in  the  rear  of  the  camp,  suddenly 
charged  thenl  when  disordered  by  success,  and 
scattered  over  the  surface  among  the  tents.  But 
Colonel  Morris,  at  the  head  of  the  chassevrM-d- 
chevalf  three  hundred  in  number,  charged  the 
Moon  with  such  vigor,  in  a  compact  mass,  that 
they  in  their  turn  were  broken,  and  driven  off  the 
field.  The  whole  French  army  then  advanced 
against  a  confused  mass  of  infantry  and  cavalry, 
which  was  striving  to  rally  in  the  rear ;  i  Manhal 
it  was  speedily  put  to  the  rout,  and  the  Bugeaud*a 
whoto  took  to  flight.  The  victory  of  Di«P«g»» 
the  French  was  complete:  the  Moon  j^;  Ann. 
lost  eight  hundred  killed,  and  double  Reg/]844,' 
that  number  wounded,  besides  eleven  ^^i  Keg- 
guns  and  their  whole  tents  and  ammu-  4^1^413: 
nition ;  while  the  French  were  only  Ann.  Hist 
weakened  by  twenty-seven  killed  and  xxvii.  S70, 
ninety-six  wounded.'  ^** 

These  repeated  disasters,  and  more  especial- 
ly the  last  bloody  defeat,  convinced  the  43^ 
Moorish  Government  that  the  star  of  Tcaoe  with 
Islamism  was  not  now  in  the  ascend-  ^^*^^* 
ant,  and  that  the  only  wisdom  was  to  ^^ 
come  as  soon  as  possible  to  an  accommodation. 
The  cabinet  of  the  Tuileries  had  equally  cof^ent 
reasons  for  wishing  to  restore  peace  to  Africa, 
for  its  relations  with  Great  Britain  at  that  pe- 
riod stood  on  the  most  precarious  footing,  owing 
to  the  Otaheite  dispute ;  and  the  recent  increase 
of  the  strength  of  Admiral  Owen's  squadron  to 
six  sail  of  the  line  at  Gibraltar,  revealed  the  im- 
minent danger  in  which  their  Algerine  posses- 
sions would  be  placed  if,  when  engaged  with  a 
fomudable  enemy  on  the  African  shores,  their 
communications  with  home  were  to  be  cut  oflT 
by  the  superior  fleets  of  Great  Britain.  Influ- 
enced by  this  pressing  consideration,  they  agreed 
to  terms  with  the  Government  of  Marocoo,  more 
favorable  than  the  latter  could  have  expected 
after  such  a  series  of  disasten.  These  were, 
that  the  extraordinary  Moorish  armaments  on 
the  froihtien  in  the  neighborhood  of  Onchda 
should  be  dissolved,  the  ofllcen  who  directed 
the  attack  on  die  French  on  80th  May  punished, 
Abd-el-Kader  outlawed  and  banished  from  the 
Marocco  territory,  and  the  frontier  between  the 
two  States  settled  on  the  footing  on  which  it 
stood  before  the  rupture,  when  the  province  of 
Algeria  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  On 
these  terms  the  treaty  was  concluded,'  and  Abd- 
el-Kader  withdrew  into  the  desert.  The  Prince . 
de  Joinville,  who  waa  the  plenipotentiary  on 
the  part  of  France,  was  very  indignant  that  the 
Moon  were  not  obliged  to  pay  ih»  ^^p^«af  of 
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the  war.  Bat  the  opinion  of  Marshal  Bngeaad 
prerailed.  **  Why  stipulate  for  a  payment  of 
money  ?  It  wonld  nerer  be  paid,  and  another 
war  would  be  the  consequence  of  their  failure  to 
do  so.  The  Opposition  journals  in  Paris. were 
also  loud  in  their  condemnation  of  the  treaty 

1  Journal  dea  ^^^  ^^^  **°*®  reason,  and  openly  as- 
D^bata,  Bept  serted  that  it  was  to  propitiate  £n-i 
84, 184A;  gland  that  terms  so  discreditable 
hS'^'  '^iT*  ^®'®  agreed  to ;  but  a  hap^  ex- 
165,  DocT  pression  in  the  Jowmai  des  JjihaU 
Hist.;  Beg-  in  some  degree  appeased  their  in- 
nauit,  UL  15,  dignation :  "France  is  rich  enough 
to  pay  for  its  glory."* 
After  this  treaty,  the  Duke  d'Aumale,  who 
had  distinguished  himself  in  the 
Cmmp^n  ^^''i  ^^  made  Grovernor  of  Alge- 
agaiiutthe  ria,  and  Abd-el-Kader  withdraw 
Kabyies,aad  beyond  the  limits  alike  of  the 
ASd^rfSlde?:  *^ench  and  the  Marocco  possessions 
into  the  desert.  The  campaign 
was  commenced  in  the  following  year  by  a  grand 
expedition  of  Marshal  Bugeaud  into  the  Great- 
er Kabylie,  which — after  a  great  deal  of  hard 
fighting  in  the  defiles  of  the  mountains,  defend- 
ed by  thirty  thousand  mountaineers — terminated 
in  the  submission,  for  the  time  at  least,  of  the 
hardy  tribes  which  inhabited  it;  and  the  cap- 
ture of  the  important  post  of  Azrou,  which  it 
was  hoped  wonld  overawe  them  in  future. 
Meanwhile,  Abd-el-Kader  was  not  idle;  he 
had  again  collected  a  considerable  army,  but  his 
hostility  was  now  directed  against  the  Emperor 
of  Marocco,  whom  he  accused  of  having  shame- 
fully deserted  his  cause  and  that  of  the  Prophet, 
by  having  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  French. 
He  obtained  at  first  considerable  success  in  this 
new  warfare ;  but  the  Emperor,  having  collect- 
ed considerable  forces,  and  the  French  frontier 
being  carefully  guarded,  the  Emir  ere  long 
found  himself  reduced  to  considerable  straits, 
and  his  troops,  as  usual  with  Asiatics  in  such 
ciFcnmstances,  began  to  desert  him.  In  the 
hope  of  reinstating  his  sinking  fortunes,  he 
adopted  the  gallant  resolution  of  making  a  noo- 
j^^^  ^g  tnmal  attack  on  the  Marocco  camp, 
which,  in  the  first  instance,  was  attend- 
ed with  entire  success.  ■  But  when  day  dawned, 
and  the  small  number  of  the  assailants  became 
visible,  the  Moors  returned  to  the  charge,  and 
the  Emir  was  constrained  to  make  a  precipitate 
retreat.  .  The  Marocco  columns  pursued  him 
with  rigor,  and  he  was  soon  driven  up  against 
the  French  frontier.  Finding  farther  retreat 
impossible,  he  made  a  desperate  attempt,  at  the 
head  of  a  few  followers,  to  break  through  the 
Marocco  lines'  on  the  banks  of  the 
Malonia  River ;  but  he  was  driven  back 
with  great  slaughter.  Upon  this  he  made 
straight  for  the  French  frontier,  which  he  cross- 

D  S2.  ^  ^^^  ^°  ^^  morning  of  the  22d  De-r 
^  cember  two  officers  appeared  at  the 
3  Begnaait,  head-quarters  of  General  Lamori- 
ii|.»l-S3;  ci^re,  saying  that  Abd-el-Eader 
«ft^ft*S^  wished  to  tender  his  submission, 
W4,  S80, 288.  ^mch  was  immediately  accepted.' 
Kext  morning  the  famous  chief  made  his  ap- 
pearance at  the  French  outposts,  when  he  was 
reoeired  by  Colonel  Montauban  at  the  head  of 
four  hundred  horse,  by  whom  he  was  conducted 
io  Generals  Lamorici^re  and  Cavaignac,  to  whom 
be  stated  it  as  a  condition  of  his  submission, 
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that  he  was  to  be  permitted  to  retire  to  Alexan- 
dria or  St  Jean  d'Acre.  Afraid 
he  might  escape  and  renew  the  war  CftpitlLlon 
if  this  condition  was  not  acceded  of  AM-el-K*- 
to,  the  two  Generals  at  once  agreed  ^er,  and  its 
to  this,  and  the  Emir  was  conduct-  jJe*ft w£^ 
od  to  Nemours,  where  he  was  intro- 
duced to  the  Duke  d'Anmcde,  the  new  Govern- 
or-general of  the  province.  Before  entering,  he 
put  off  his  sandals  at  the  door-way,  stood  up 
till  the  Prince  made  a  sign  to  him  to  sit  down, 
and  he  then  said,  '*  I  could  have  wished  to  hare 
done  earlier  what  I  have  done  to-day,  but  I 
awaited  the  hour  appointed  by  Grod.  The  Gen- 
eral (Lamorici^re)  has  given  me  a  promise  to 
which  I  commit  myself.  I  have  no  fear  of  its 
being  violated  by  the  son  of  a  great  King  like 
that  of  the  French. '*  With  these  words  he  ten- 
dered to  the  Prince  a  beautifal  horse,  the  Arab 
symbol  of  submission.  The  Duke  at  once  rati- 
fied the  promise  made  by  his  lieutenant,  but  it 
was  immediately  violated  in  a  dishonorable 
manner.  Instead  of  being  conducted  to  Alex- 
andria or  St.  Jean  d*Acre  in  terms  of  his  ca- 
pitulation, he  was  embarked  on  the  day  follow- 
ing, with  his  vnves,  children,  and  servants,  on 
board  a  frigate,  which  forthwith  made  sail  for 
Toulon,  from  whence  he  was  taken  to  a  castle 
in  the  interior  of  France,  where  he  was  kept, 
with  his  attendants,  in  strict  confinement !  It  is 
unnecessary  to  say  any  tiling  as  to  this  dishon- 
orable breach  of  faith  toward  a  noble  and  fallen 
enemy.  It  excited  the  indignation  of  every  gen- 
erous mind  in  Europe,  many  of  whom,  especial- 
ly the  late  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  whose  chiv- 
alrous disposition  led  him  warmly  to  sympathize 
with  the  late  of  the  African  hero,  made  the 
most  strenuous  efforts  in  his  be-  ^  ^^  _. 
half;  and  at  length,  under  a  new  xzx.^tt6: 
government,  the  stain  was  washed  Regnauit,  lu.* 
out  from  Christendom  by  his  libera-  888«  S34;  Mon- 
tion,  in  terms  of  the  capitulation,  by  Jgjg  •  "'■■*•  ^ 
the  orders  of  Louis  Napoleon.^ 

But  how  much  soever  the  glory  which  the 
French  arms  acquired  in  the  wars  ^ 
of  Algeria  may  have  been  dimmed  oenend  aub- 
by  the  unworthy  act  which  signal-  miaslon  and 
ized  their  conclusion,  the  submission  i»<dacaaoii 
of  Abd-el-Kader  was  not  the  less  «'^««^*- 
decisive  in  terminating  the  contest  on  the  Afri- 
can shores.  All  regular  or  national  resistance 
to  the  French  dominion  was  thereafter  at  an 
end.  The  Mussulmans  received  the  hlow  as  the 
stroke  of  Fate,  to  which  it  behoored  them  to  sub- 
mit as  the  decree  of  Providence.  The  submis- 
sion of  the  Kabyles  and  other  mountain  tribes, 
however,  was  more  nominal  than  real,  and  they 
were  not  finally  subdued  till  1857,  when  their 
entire  subjugation  was  effscted  by  General  Mac- 
mahon,  at  the  head  of  the  veterans  who  had 
followed  him  to  the  assault  of  the  Malakoff. 
But  these  hostilities,  like  those  so  long  main- 
tained by  the  Romans  with  the  mountain  tribes 
in  the  Bhsstian  Alps,  or  by  the  Russians  with 
the  Circassians  in  the  defiles  of  the  Caucasus  in 
modem  times,  were  not  proper  wars,  but  the 
struggles  of  indomitable  mountaineers  to  main- 
tain their  independence^  trusting  to  the  strength 
of  their  mountains  and  the  tenacity  of  their 
character.  They  were  generally  unsuccessful, 
and  of  a  local  description,  not  interfering  with 
the  general  administration  of  the  province. 
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Tlie  province  of  Algeria,  thus  won  after  eight- 
een jeara  of  almost  incessant  fight- 
CtonmlTieir  ^^Sj  <uid  at  length  brought  into  en- 
of  Algeria,  aB  tire  subjection  only  by  an  army  of 
*n*>iy  *«-  ^  95,000  men,  constantly  fed  by  rein- 
5>«Mh:^  forcements  from  France,  was  now  a 
i^on  of  vast  extent,  abounding  in 
ralnable  resources  of  many  different  kinds,  and 
in  part  at  least  of  extraordinary  and  surpassing 
fertility.  The  Libya  of  the  ancients,  it  vras  for 
centuries  the  granary  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and, 
eT^n  at  the  time  when  it  was  devastated  by  the 
arms  of  Genseric  and  his  Vandals,  contained 
twenty  millions  of  inhabitants.  At  present  it  did 
not  contain  of  all  nations  and  religions  a  fifth 
part  of  that  number.  It  was  divided  into  three 
provinces,  that  of  Oran  on  the  west,  of  Algiers  in 
the  centre,  and  of  Ponstantine  on  the  east ;  and 
its  entire  length,  from  Nemours  on  the  west  to  a 
little  beyond  Bona  on  the  east,  was  three  hun- 
dred leagues.  Its  mean  breadth  was  about  forty 
leagues,  but  in  that  space  was  embraced  nearly 
the  whole  country  which  was  available  for  human 
sustenance  between  the  ocean  and  the  great  des- 
ert. This  vast  region  was  checkered  by  every 
variety  of  country,  firom  the  level  plain  to  the 
arid  peak,  and  it  was  clothed  with  magnificent 
forests,  exhibiting  the  richness  of  tropical  vegeta- 
tion. In  the  sunny  vales,  watered  by  the  numer- 
ous streams  which  descend  from  the  summits  of 
the  Atlas,  tropical  plants  of  every  description  are 
to  be  found  in  abundance,  wheat  grows  in  mag- 
nificent crops  on  the  plains,  and  the  climate 
1  Stat.  d'Al-  brings  to  maturity  sugar,  cofiee,  and 
ffSrie,  1854,  cotton,  and  all  the  choicest  produc- 
•74, 281.      tiong  Qf  ^ann  climates.  ^ 

Although  so  largely  gifted  by  nature,  and 

^^         bringing  to  maturity  the  plants  both 

Diminutive  of  the  temperate  and  the  torrid  zones, 

aeaie  still  of  this  magnificent  province,   after  a 

I?tSJSSl  r^°V'  T^l  TTi?^?  ^l 

the  French,  dunng  the  last  half  of 
which  the  largest  part  of  it  has  enjoyed  unbroken 
tranquillity,  has  by  no  means  increased  in  re- 
sources and  industry  to  the  extent  which  might 
have  been  expected.  The  exports  of  the  prov- 
ince, which  in  1846  were,  as  already  noticed, 
about  10,000,000  francs,  had  only  increased  in 
1854  to  42,170,000  francs;  the  imports  of 
100,000,000  francs  had  receded  to  81,234,447 
francs.  The  European  inhabitants,  which  at  the 
former  period  were  94,820,  in  the  latter  had  in- 
creased to  166,607.  The  army  of  occupation 
was,  before  the  Crimean  war,  still  76,000  strong ; 
the  entire  native  inhabitants  2,056,298  souls.* 
These  figures  are  very  remarkable,  especiaJly 
when  contrasted  with  the  vast  industrial  produc- 

*  EXFOBTS,    ImVOBTB,    £wOFSAH     PoFULATXOM,    AMD 

Fk>noh  Abut  in  Ai.Gniiii,  fbom  1850  to  1856. 


Yean. 

Bzporto. 

Importa. 

InluSfunte.  1    ■^™'- 

1850 
1851 
1662 
1863 
1854 
1856 

Fruea. 
9,800,000 
19,792,791 
21,554.519 
80,782,592 
42,176,088 
49,820,029 

Ii^ane*. 
88,817,000 
66,960,000 
66,592,041 
72,788,016 
81,284,447 
106,462,027 

126,968 
181,283 
182,900 
184,075 
148,887 
156,136 

96,821 
91,417 
72,950 
74,649 
66,882 
66,789 

— fiVotMi-^iM  ^Alffirie,  83,  666:  Paris,  1866. 


tions  of  the  same  country  in  ancient  times,  and 
the  rapid  growth  during  the  same  period  of  the 
colonial  possessions  of  Great  Britain,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  Cape,  situated  at  the  other  ex- 
tremity of  the  same  continent,  and,  like  it,  ex- 
posed to  the  incursions  of  savage  tribes,  whose 
devastating  hostility  could  be  averted  only  by  a 
powerful  military  organization.  Algeria  is  a 
valuable  conquest  to  France,  and  it  has  proved 
of  immense  service  to  that  country  by  affording 
a  field  for  the  exertion  of  its  warlike  qualities, 
and  a  school  for  the  training  of  its  officers  and 
soldiers  in  the  whole  duties  of  their  profession. 
But  it  is  not  a  cplony  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word ;  it  is  a  great  colonial  conquest  The  gen- 
ius of  France  has  in  e^eiy  age  been  for  territorial 
extension  and  military  gloiy,  not  industrial  pur- 
suits or  pacific  colonization.  There  seems  little 
chance  of  its  changing  the  direction  of  the  na- 
tional bent  in  the  present,  or  rendering  Algeria, 
in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  a  valuable  acqui- 
sition. 

In  this  respect  the  British  colonial  empire  in 
India  affords  a  much  closer  parallel  to  49. 
the  French  acquisitions  in  Algeria ;  for  PanJici  of 
it  too  is  not  a  colony,  but  a  great  colo-  ****  ^4? 
nial  conquest.  Yet  here,  too,  the  con-  i^^ulnd 
trast  is  equally  striking,  and  eminently  the  Fnnth 
descriptive  of  the  opposite  general  char-  *"  Algeria, 
acter  of  the  two  nations.  In  India,  the  British 
have  never  in  any  year  had  more  than  50,000 
English  troops  of  all  arms,  and  the  average  num- 
ber for  the  last  twenty  years  has  not  exceeded 
40,000,  including  the  European  troops  in  the 
service  of  the  East  India  Company.  This  di- 
minutive force  has  maintained  the  British  domin- 
ion over  180,000,000  of  natives,  and  contrived  to 
discipline  and  maintain  under  its  banners  a  na- 
tive auxiliary  force  of  260,000  soldiers,  at  the 
distance  of  14, 000  miles  from  the  Briti^  Islands. 
In  Algeria,  a  hundred  thousand  F^nch  have 
painfuUy  won,  and  with  difficulty  maintain,  the 
empire  over  little  more  than  two  millions  of  na- 
tives, within  a  few  days*  sail  of  the  French  shores. 
The  industrial  productions  of  Hindostan  have  in- 
creased 70  per  cent,  since  the  British  dominion 
was  established  over  it ;  the  agricultural  produce 
of  Algeria,  after  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  F^ncfa 
occupation,  is  less  than  it  was  when  the  French 
standards  first  approached  its  shores.  The  im- 
ports of  Algeria  fit>m  France  are  still  double  the 
exports  firom  it  to  that  country,  proving  that  the 
magnitude  of  the  former  is  owing  to  the  military 
expenditure  of  the  colony ;  the  exports  of  India 
to  Great  Britain  considerably  exceed  the  imports 
she  takes  ih)m  it,  and  the  balance  is  paid  in 
cash,  the  magnitude  of  which  constitutes  one  of 
the  principal  monetary  difficulties  of  our  situa- 
tion. These  facts  are  extremely  remarkable,  as 
indicating  what  so  many  other  passages  in  his- 
tory demonstrate,  how  indelible  is  the  inflnenoe 
of  national  character,  how  incapable  it  is  of  modi- 
fication by  any  change  in  climate,  institutions,  or 
external  circumstances,  and  how  decisively  it  in- 
fluences the  destinies  of  different  races,  not  only 
in  the  seats  where  they  were  originally  established, 
but  in  those  to  which  their  descendants  have 
moved. 
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Thb  eztenud  policy  of  France  underwent  a 
1^  great  change  daring  the  eighteen 

Chaaeein  the  years  that  Louis  Philippe  held  the 
«<«™jJpo*'"  reins  of  power.  Erected  amidst  the 
ta  tiMiiirt^  smoke  of  barricades,  supported  by 
jcan  of  Louis  the  arms  of  the  insurgents,  his  throne 
Philippe's  was  not  only  at  home,  in  words  at 
'^^°*  least,  '*  surrounded  by  republican 

institatioiia,"  but  his  external  policy  evinced  a 
nncere  desire  w  surround  his  dominions  with 
governments  of  a  similar  description.  England, 
from  the  effects  of  Ijie  long  political  struggle  which 
terminated  in  the  passing  of  the  Beform  Bill,  was 
fyr  the  time  actuated  by  similar  desires,  and  hence 
the  enlemte  eordiale  between  the  two  nations,  and 
the  soothing  of  jealousies  which  had  grown  with 
the  strife  of  four  centuries.  Each  felt  that  the 
despotic  powers  of  the  North  were  its  natural 
enemies,  and  each  not  only  willingly  leaned  on  the 
other  for  support,  but  felt  desirous  of  securing  the 
aid  of  tiie  neighboring  powera,  by  establishing 
among  them  institutions  of  a  description  similar 
to  those  whidi  they  themselves  ahready  enjoyed. 
Hence  the  partition  of  the  Netherlands,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  revolutionary  throne  in  Bel- 
gium, and  hence  the  quadruple  alliance  and 
change  of  the  order  of  succession  to  the  advantage 
of  the  revolutionists  in  Spain  and  Fortngal.  But 
with  the  progress  of  time  these  dispositions  were 
essentiidly  changed  on  both  sides ;  and  what  is 
very  remarkable,  they  changed  in  both  countries 
from  the  internal  strength  of  the  party  m  opposition 
to  the  altered  policy  of  the  Government.  Yet  is 
it  not  difficult  to  see  to  what  this  apparent  anom- 
aly was  owing.  E^and,  so  long  the  leader  of 
conservative  Europe,  was  now  foremost  in  foment- 
ing troubles,  and  promoting  organic  changes  in 
the  adjoining  States,  because  the  party  in  posses- 
sion of  power  was  threatened  by  a  strong  Con- 
servative opposition  at  home,  against  which  it 
was  &in  to  seek  the  support  of  external  Liberalism. 
Fhmce,  so  long  the  chief  of  revolutionary  powers, 
gradnally  became  estranged  from  them,  because 
its  constitutional  monarch,  perpetually  threatened 
by  a  desperate  anarchical  faction  in  his  own  do- 
minions, felt  himself  drawn  closer  to  the  Conti- 
nental sovereigns,  whose  fixed  policy  was  the 
OFverthrow  of  its  machinations.  This  consider- 
ation furnishes  the  key  to  the  alteration  in  the 
foreign  policy  of  both  countries  in  the  latter  years 
of  the  ttign  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  explains  the 
extnMwdinary  fact  which  will  soon  appear,  that 
at  its  dose  England  was  at  the  head  of  the  revo- 
lutionary, and  the  Citizen  King  in  close  alliance 
with  the  conservative,  powers  of  Europe. 

The  settled  policy  of  the  French  Liberals  by 
every  possible  means  to  discredit  the  Grovemment, 
received  a  most  favorable  opportunity  for  exert- 
ing itself  in  the  afbir  of  Otaheite,  of  which  a  full 
aoooont  has  been  given  in  the  history  of  England 
At  this  period.     Great  dissatis&ction  had  been 


excited  by  the  disavowal  of  the  French  Govera- 
ment  of  the  taking  possession  of  the 
island  by  Admiral  Dupetit-Thouars  p^^J^  ^. 
in  name  of  the  King  of  France ;  and  citoment  on 
the  limitation  of  the  right  claimed  to  the  Ailkir  of 
a  protectorate,  only  at  the  request  |?^*ljf  *?i^ 
of  the  English  Govenmient.  This  •'"^"'^^ 
was  of  course  represented  as  a  base  concession  to 
Great  Britain,  and  a  lasting  reproach  to  France. 
Already  the  Liberal  press  was  resounding  with 
vehement  declamations  on  the  subject,  when  in- 
telligence was  received  of  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Pritch- 
ard,  and  his  removal  from  the  isUnd  by  ihe  Frend& 
authorities.  This  was  made  the  subject  of  strong 
and  not  veiy  considerate  invective  on  the  part  of 
Sir  R  Peel  in  the  House  of  Commons.  '*I  do 
not  hesitate,"  said  he,  '*to  declare  that  a  gross 
insult,  accompanied  with  a  gross  indignity,  has 
been  conmiitted.  The  insult  was  committed  by 
a  person  clothe^  with  a  temporary  authority  in 
Otaheite,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  discover,  by  the 
direction  of  the  French  Government.  I  trust  the 
French  Government  will  make  the  reparation 
which,  in  our  opinion,  England  has  a  right  to 
demand."  The  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord 
Aberdeen  expressed  themselves  in  more  measured 
terms,  but  to  the  same  effect;  in  the  House  of 
Peers.  The  French  interpreted  these  expres- 
sions, which  were  perhaps  more  true  in  themselves 
than  prudent  in  Ministers  of  State,  as  a  direct 
defiance  on  the  part  of  England,  and  ^  t  n  i^ 
both  the  Chambers  and  the  press  juiy8i,i8U: 
took  the  matter  up  as  a  national  in-  R«gnauifc,  it  * 
suit,  which  it  behooved  every  good  41^485;  Gul- 
Frenchman  to  interest  himself  in  p^i^^er^i^^ 
and  revenge.^  '      ' 

FortuniOely,  however,  the  Sovereigns  and  Min* 
isters  both  of  France  and  England  ^ 

at  this  period  were  sincerely  impress-  pMiiie  Tlewi 
ed  with  the  importance  of  c<Nning  to  of  Loais 
an  accommodation,  and  not  plunging  j^^^JJi^f^  ^°^ 
into  hostilities  for  a  rash  quarrel  •'  ^"*"'* 
among  officers  of  the  two  countries  in  the  islands 
of  the  Pacific.  Louis  Philippe's  ideas  on  this 
subject  were  fully  matured,  and  have  been  deci- 
sively proved  by  his  confidential  correspondence 
with  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  discovered  in  the 
arehives  of  iSe  Tuiieries  after  the  Bevolution  of 
1848.*^    Sir  B.  Peel  and  Lord  Aberdeen  met  him 

•  "  Lm  Mp^ehesde  Oulsot  rar  Tfthitl,  tt  set  trittm 
bitUegt  dolTont  avoir  M  communiqa^  h  Lord  Aber- 
deen. Je  tfai  pas  de  patience  pour  la  manlAre  dont  on 
magnifle  si  louTent  des  bagatelles  de  mlsdre  en  cemu 
belli,  Ahl  malheurenx  qtie  vous  6tesl  81  vous  saTies 
eomme  mol  oe  que  c'est  que  Mlum^  toos  tous  garderlea 
bien  d*6tendre,  comme  tous  le  faites,  le  trifte  catalogue 
des  oamu  b^U^  que  vous  ne  troures  Jamais  asses  nom- 
breux  pour  satlsfaire  les  passions  popnlalres,  et  vofera 
self  de  popnlarit&  II  n*7  a  plus  d'6Ut  qui  pulsse  fairs 
la  guerre  snr  ses  propres  ressouroes ;  et  quelle  que  soil  ma 
haute  opinion  des  ressouroes  de  TAngleterre,  Je  ne  4sr»li 
pas  qu*elle  puiase  j  sufBre,  snrtout  SToe  la  rulne  g6- 
n6imle  qui  ae  tudenit  pas  k  mim,  dds  qu'nna  fois  la 
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fully  half-way,  and  M.  Gtiizot  had  the  wisdom 
and  magnanimity  to  mn  the  risk  which  he  was 
well  aware,  in  the  excited  state  of  his  country- 
men's minds,  necessarily  attended  any  concession, 
how  trifling  soerer,  to  the  demands,  if  at  all  men> 
acing,  of  Great  Britain,  rather  than  involve  both 
countries  in  a  senseless  and  ruinous  war.  He 
assigned,  with  justice  and  good  sense,  the  follow- 
ing reasons  for  preserving  in  the  mean  time  a 
prudent  reserve  on  the  subject  in  the  Chamber. 
"  There  are  hero,"  said  he,  "  questions  of  fact 
and  of  international  right  to  discuss  between  the 
two  Grovemments.  They  do  not  always  furnish 
a  fit  subject  for  discussion  in  this  House.  There 
are  moments  when  discussion  throws  light  on  a 
subject,  there  are  others  when  it  brings  in  no- 
thing but  fire.  It  would  never  do  for  the  tribunes 
of  either  House  to  discuss  daily  the  diplomatic 
transactions  of  Grovemment  after  the  manner  of 
the  daily  journals.  I  am  so  convinced  that,  for 
the  lasting  interests  of  both  Governments,  it  is 
expedient  to  abstain  from  debating  this  question, 
that  I  absolutely  refuse  to  go  into  it  When 
things  have  followed  their  natural  course,  when 
the  opinion  and  conduct  of  (jovemment  have 
been  maturely  determined,  when  the  fiicts  of  the 
case  and  their  mutual  rights  have  been  fully  as- 
certained between  the  two  countries,  I  shall  bo 
the  first  to  come  forward  and  invite  a  full  parlia- 
mentaiy  discussion  on  the  subject." 
Jnly**8o!Tai4;  Thus  M.  Guizot  gained,  what  is  of 
Gufxotlviede  inestimable  importance  in  all  such 
Feel,  167;       cases,  time;  and  by  the  concession 

U^l^fes.     ^^  *  moderate  indemnity  to  Mr. 
*  Pritchard  the  question  was  adjusted. ' 

No  words  can  describe  the  fury  of  the  French 
^  Liberals  both  in  the  Chamber  and  the 
Violence  of  country,  and  the  violence  of  the  jour- 
the  poblio  nals,  at  this  wise  and  judicious  adjust- 
joanale.  ui^qdI  of  a  most  difficult  and  dangerous 
question.  One  of  the  Radical  journals  gave  vent 
to  the  general  indignation  in  the  following  terms : 
"The  disavowal  of  M.  Dupetit-Thouars  is  a 
worse  act  than  the  Ordonnances  of  July.  M.  de 
PoUgnac  violated  our  liberties;  M.  Guizot  has 
sacrificed  our  honor.  The  one  would  enslave 
Prance,  the  other  would  dishonor  it.  To  weaken 
the  Revolution  was  the  aim  of  the  first,  to  weaken 
Prance  is  the  object  of  the  last.  Of  M.  de  Po- 
Ugnac, then,  or  M.  Guizot,  which  is  the  more 
criminal? — he  who  sacrificed  the  Revolution 
at  the  feet  of  the  Grand  Alliance,  or  he  who  puts 
France  at  the  feet  of  England  ?  M.  de  Polignac 
has  been  punished ;  M.  Guizot  can  not  be  absolved. 
No !  the  scandal  of  such  an  acquittal  will  never 
be  given  by  the  Chamber  to  a  country  which  has 
exhausted  its  patience,  and  shudders  to  its  inmost 
vitals  at  the  inctignity  it  has  received. "  Whether 
these  declamatory  statements  were  true  or  not, 
was  a  matter  of  very  little  consequence  to  the 
violent  journals  by  which  they  were  brought  for- 
ward. It  was  enough  that  they,  with  the  gen- 
eral highly-wrought  feelings,  appealed  to  the 
strongest  passions  of  the  French  people,  and  for- 
warded the  general  plan,  which  was  systematic- 
ally acted  upon,  of  discrediting  the  Government 
in  the  eyes  of  the  country.  So  strongly  were 
these  feelings  impressed  on  the  nation,  that  the 

gnerre  eenit  aUnmde.  Ce  leralt  le  cm  de  dire,  The 
world  it  imUn^**— LoniB  Phxufpb  au  Roi  dea  Belgea, 
Jftnaaxy  17, 1844 ;  Rgvm  Retrotpettivtt  p.  160. 


Government  was  very  near  undergoing  a  defeat 
on  the  question.    The  paragraph  in  the  Addrees, 
approving  of  the  concessions  made  to  Great  Brit- 
ain on  the  Otaheite  affair,  was  carried  only  by  a 
majority  of  8  in  a  very  full  House,   i  Regnanit.  it 
the  numbers  being    213    to  205.  863,  884,  iu. 
Nine  Cabinet  Ministers  voted  in  the  ^  J  ?"&I|. 
minority,  so  that,  deducting  them,  |^^  ]^.  iJ*^ 
the  Ministry  were  in  a  minority  of  nitenr,  Jan. 
one.'*  22,1844. 

Strongly  as  these  violent  declamations  on  the 
Otaheite  dispute  spoke  to  the  nation- 
al  feeUngs  of  the  French,  and  vio-  Aflkir  of  the 
lently  as  they  excited  the  Liberal  UniTcnitf, 
party  against  the  Government,  they  end  retire, 
yet  yielded  in  ultimate  importance  vuSciaata.'  • 
to  the  internal  schism  which  took 
place  immediately  after  between  the  University 
and  the  clergy ;  that  is,  between  the  abettors  of 
secular  and  religious  education.  To  understand 
this  subject,  it  must  be  premised  that,  ever  since 
the  Revolution  of  1830,  the  national  establish- 
ment for  education,  called  the  Universily,  had  le- 
mained  entirely  detached  from  the  superintend- - 
ence  or  control  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  and  that 
the  Jesuits  had  schools  of  their  own  under  tho 
control  of  the  superior  officers  of  their  establish- 
ment. But  the  Government  ere  long  discorered 
that  this  entire  separation,  and  the  bringing  up 
so  large  a  portion,  especially  of  the  bourgeois 
class,  in  a  state  of  practical  separation  from  the 
Chureh,  was  too  favorable  to  the  spread  of  re- 
publican ideas ;  and  attempts  were  made  in  some 
degree  to  reunite  them.  Encouraged  by  these 
appearances,  the  deigy  had,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Jesuits,  ventured  on  several  illegal  acts 
encroaching  on  the  rights  of  the  University.  In 
this  they  were  secretly  supported  by  the  Gorem- 
ment,  which  h;id  discovered  what  an  important 
element,  in  electoral  contests,  the  Catholics  of 
the  rural  districts  had  become.  For  this  pur- 
pose M.  Yillemain  l»t>ught  forward  a  bill,  on  2d 
February,  1844,  for  the  erection  of  certain  schoob 
under  the  authority  of  the  University,  but  with 
a  certain  power  of  visitation  on  the  part  of  the 
clergy.  To  this  proposal  the  most  violent  re- 
sistance was  made  by  the  Liberals,^  headed  by 
M.  Cousin ;  but  the  measure  was  carried  by  the 
Government  in  the  Peers.  So  violent,  however, 
was  the  altercation  that  it  ruined  the  health  of 
the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  M.  Yillemain, 
who  was  obliged  to  retire  from  office,  and  was 
succeeded  in  the  beginning  of  1846  by  M.  Sal- 
vandy.*  With  his  accession  to  of-  ,  uonitenr 
fice  the  strife  between  the  secular  and  May  8,  ' 
religions  parties  was  by  no  means  1845;  Beg- 
terminated;  and  on  May  2,  1845,  ^f^l^*^ 
M.  Thiers  made  a  formal  motion     ' 

*  "  Souvenez-vons  de  Taffalre  de  M.  Pritchard,"  nld 
the  French  embaaaador  In  London  to  Lord  John  RaeKll 
in  1847.  **  A  oonp  lAr,  Jamais  nos  denx  OoBTeroemeats, 
nofl  deoz  nations,  n*ont  6t6  plus  nnis  qa*lk  cette  epoqne. 
L'aflUre  6tait  minlme  en  elle-m^me.  Nous  ariona  tort 
Jusqu*ik  un  certain  point,  et  II  nous  6talt  d*autant  pins 
fadlede  le  reconnaltre  qnele  Oonvemeur  de  Taliiti  araifc 
donnd  offietellenient  tort  k  son  sabordonn^  None  ne 
demandions  pas  mienx  que  de  terminer  le  dUK&rend 
comme  11  s*e8t  effectivement  termia6.  Mais  des  paroles 
Imprudemment  hasarddes  dans  le  ParlementonI  falUi  ren- 
dre  tout  aooommodement  Impossible.  II  ne  s*eB  est  falla 
que  de  qnatre  voix  qne  le  Minlst&re  Fran^aisne  Iftt  ran. 
▼ersd,  et  que  son  suocessenrne  fdt  oblig6  de  reftiser  tonte 
r6paratIon,  ee  qui  anratt  entrain^  la  guerre  entre  lee 
denx  pays.**—]!,  vm  Bbooub  d  If.  GvixoT,  September 
le,  184T;  D'HAUBSoiTViLLa,  IL  i»8, 289. 
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caJlin^  on  the  Gorenmient  to  enforce  the  laws 
against  the  Jesuits. 

''The  moment  has  now  arrived,"  said  he, 
^  "  when  it  becomes  the  Goyemment 

j^x^omenl     to  take  a  decided  line  on  the  subject, 
of  M.  Thiers  for  a  collision  has  already  arisen  be- 
against  the    tweeu  the  secular  and  religious  an- 
^""^  thorities.    Real  danger  exists ;  it  is 

mere  weakness  any  longer  to  shot  our  eyes  to  it. 
This  collision  springs  from  a  false  idea  of  what 
liberty  consists  in,  which  many  think  amounts 
to  a  power  to  do  any  thing.  To  protect  the  re- 
ligion of  the  country  is  indeed  a  duty ;  but  it  is 
not  less  so  to  make  the  ministers  of  religion  re- 
spect the  laws.  Is  it  from  the  laws  haying  been 
executed  with  too  much  rigor  against  the  deigy 
that  the  collision  has  arisen  ?  No;  it  has  arisen 
from  another  cause,  which  is  this ;'  A  religious 
moTcment  had  commenced,  which  might  have 
been  salutary  if  it  had  been  conducted  with  dis- 
cretion. But  some  excited  minds  saw  in  thai^ 
the  dawn  of  a  new  power;  they  hoped  to  find 
in  it  the  means  of  regaining  for  the  deigy  the 
entire  control  of  the  education  of  youth.  Had 
this  been  only  a  vision,  there  woi;^ld  have  been 
nothing  to  say  against  it.  But  so  far  from  this 
being  the  case,  they  proceeded  to  outrage  one 
of  the  great  institutions  of  the  State,  the  Uni- 
yerstty.  And  who  did  this?  Was  it  obscure 
and  unaathorized  missionaries?  No  I  it  was 
done  by  paston,  bishops — ^that  is  to  say,  men 
who,  from  their  position,  are  entitled  to  respect, 
and  on  whom  their  august  rank  has  imposed  the 
most  serious  obligations.  The  Council  of  Stato 
recognized  this  transgression;  but  what  was 
done  in  consequence  of  it  ?  Nothing,  or  rather 
it  was  approved.  By  acts  of  collective  authori- 
ties, by  declarations  signed  by  the  whole  bishops 
of  a  province,  the  illegal  act  was  supported.  By 
,these  deplorai)le  acts  the  collision  became  serious 
and  flagrant  It  is  necessary  to  put  an  end  to 
sQch  a  state  of  things ;  and  there  is  no  remedy 
for  it  but  in  the  immediate  and  severe  execution 
of  the  laws. 

"If  in  the  execution  of  laws  which  are  incon- 
testable you  experience  difficulties, 
Coodaded.  ^®  Chamber  is  ready  to  give  you  its 
unanimous  support.  We  are  not  the 
men  to  throw  difficulties  in  your  way,  in  order 
to  enjoy  your  embarrassment.  The  conduct  we 
are  puisning  at  present  proves  that,  if  there  are 
difficulties,  we  are  willing  to  share  them  with 
you.  There  are  not  awanting  those  who  assure 
us  that  the  opinions  we  advocate  would,  if  car- 
ried out,  assure  to  us  at  no  distant  period  a  very 
great  infl  oenoe.  But  to  all  these  representations 
my  answer  has  been,  that  our  first  duty  is  to 
make  the  laws  triumph,  that  should  our  cause 
suffer  in  some  degree  from  the  energy  with 
which  we  support  them,  we  will  willingly  resign 
ourselves  to  our  fate.  Our  first  wish  is  that  the 
,  M^initg^  l*ws  of  the  country  should  be  exe- 
May  8,  ^  cuted,  and  that  the  wise  and  moder- 
1S45;  Beg-  ate  principles  of  the  French  Revolu- 
o^Qit,!!!.  tioQ  should  triumph  over  its  ene- 
^^         mies."' 

To  thif  it  was  replied  by  M.  Martin  du  Nord, 

^  the  Minister  of  Public  Worship,  and 

Answer  of  M.  ^*  Ccuizot :   *"  We  need  not  hesitate 

Gniaotand     to  admit  that  the  Government  is 

to^rS"*^  armed  against  the  illegal  religious 

^"^        associations.    Not  one  of  the  laws 


has  fallen  into  desuetude ;  but  is  this  the  time 
when  it  is  necessary  to  bring  them  again  into 
full  operation?    Na    Collision  is  threatened; 
certain  imprudences  alone  have  been  committed, 
and  they  are  not  such  as  to  call  for  active  meas- 
ures.    The  Goyemment  is  armed ;  it  will  make 
use  of  its  legal  rights  when  it  becomes  necessary ; 
but  a  certain  liberty  as  to  the  time  and  mode  of 
action  must  be  allowed  it.    The  apprehensions 
expressed  as  to  the  encroachments  of  the  Church 
are  entirely  chimerical.    If  Bossnet  or  Fdn^on 
were  to  revisit  the  earth,  would  they  be  with  the 
University  in  its  strength  or  the  Church  in  its 
weakness  ?    At  the  time  when  these  two  great 
geniuses  arose  there  was,  as  now,  a  schism  be^ 
tween  the  bishops  and  the  magistrates ;  but  Bos- 
suet  the  Galilean,  and  Fdn^on  the  ultramon- 
tane, concurred  in  saying,  *  Woe  to  the  kingdom 
if  the  liberties  of  the  Galilean  Church  are  un- 
derstood in  the  sense  of  the  magistrates  1'    The 
Catholic  Church  is  not  an  army  encamped  in 
the  midst  of  France,  as  its  adversaries  suppose ; 
it  is  not  at  war  with  the  government  of  the 
King;  the  Catholic  Church  is  not  an  advanced 
guard  of  an  army  opposed  to  the  Government. 
The  Catholic  Church  is  a  French  and  universal 
Church,  which  in  France  is  under  the  protection 
of  the  Government,  which  profits  by  its  lawsL 
which  respects  them,  and  gives  to  the  whole  world 
the  example  of  such  respect.    There  is  no  war 
between  us  and  them ;  these  words  ,  Regnauit. 
are  false  and  deceitful  which  may  be  iiiV^  60; 
heard  in  the  Chamber,  but  should  not  Monitear. 
have  their  dwelling-place  there."*      M»y8,t84& 
Every  one  Mt  that  these  words  of  the  Ministers 
were  hypocritical;  that  they  denied 
the  existence  of  danger,  because  they  Deddon  of 
did  not  venture  to  admit  or  face  it.  the  cham- 
They  strangely  contrasted  with  what  '^F,®"  **^ 
was  soon  after  sdd  by  M.  de  Monta-  ■"**J**- 
lembert  on  the  part  of  the  Catholic  party,  which 
amounted  to  a  proud  defiance  and  declaration 
of  unmitigated  hostility  to  the  temporal  power.* 
But  a  great  majority  of  the  Chamber,  aware  of 
the  danger,  and  in  secret  fearful  of  displeasing 
their  constituents  on  one  side  or  the  other,  avoid- 
ed the  difficulty  by  adopting  the  motion,  *<  That 
the  Chamber,  relying  on  the  Government  for  the 
execution  of  the  laws  of  the  State,  passes  to  the 
order  of  the  day."    So  powerful  had  s  Monitenr, 
the  Jesuits  already  become,  that  the  May  7, 1845; 
Government,  to  avoid  a  defeat,  were  f^-  f^ 
fain  to  take  advantage  of  the  forms  stsVr^- 
of  the  Chamber,  which  allowed  them  nault,  UL 
to  avoid  an  encounter.'  44, 47. 

*  "  NoQ-Benlement  toas  les  CathoUqaes  en  Fraaee,  male 
ee  qu*on  appelle  le  Parti-Catholiqae,  n'est  pas  J^saite. 
et  n*a  pas  eon  g4D4raI  k  Rome.  Tout  le  monde,  ezcepte 
les  J^Bultes  eux-memes,  demearent  en  possession  des  li- 
berties donn^  par  la  Charts.  Aind  done  ravant-^srde 
Catholique  avait  dft  d^poaer  les  armes;  cela  fait,  11  re- 
staifc  encore  Tarm^e  tout  entiire ;  11  restalt  ces  qoatre- 
vingts  dT^ques  qui  avaient  rdclam4  Tann^e  demidre  cen- 
tre le  Prolet  de  Loi  snr  renseignement  des  enfans,  et  lea 
solxante  evSques  qui  avaient  protest6  contra  les  enrahis- 
semens  dn  Ponvoir  temporel  sur  la  liberty  de  oonsdoiee. 
Rlen  n*dtalfe  flx^,  rien  n*6tait  chang6, 11  n*y  avait  qn*an 
pr6tezte  de  moins :  la  question  de  la  liberty  de  renseigne- 
ment, de  la  liberty  religiense,  restalt  entidre.  Irait  on  k 
Romedemanderrapprobatlon  dn  MonopoleUniyersitalref 
Cela  4taik  essentiel,  slnon  la  lutte  serait  longue  encore. 
Une  main  sur  rEranglle,  et  Tautre  snr  la  Charts,  none 
oontinnerons  la  lutte  que  nous  avona  "engages  contre  le 
mottopole ;  nous  vous  attendrons  sur  ce  tOTain-lA  Tannto 
piocluane."-^iromteiir,  Umj  &»  IMS. 
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Matters,  faoweyer,  had  now  gone  so  far  that 
the  difficulty  could  not  be  eluded  by 
NegoUa-  merely  declining  to  recognize  it ;  and 
tloni  with  Government  were  anxious,  if  possible, 
the  Court  of  to  bring  so  interesting  and  agitating 
Swirwd  *  q'lestion  to  a  final  adjustment.  For 
ordonnance  this  purpose,  a  member  of  the  Royal 
agaiMttbe  CouncU  of  Public  Instruction,  M. 
Jeauite.  Bossi,  was  sent  to  Rome,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1845,  to  endearor  to  obtain  from  the  Pope 
a  formal  order  on  the  Jesuits  to  close  their  estab- 
lishments and  leave  France.  The  Court  of  Rome 
at  first  endeavored  to  avoid  the  difficulty,  by 
pleading  their  incompetence  to  interfere  with  the 
internal  laws  of  France ;  but,  on  a  powerful  rep- 
resentation of  the  difficulties  to  which  the  pres- 
ent state  of  things  exposed  the  Government  of 
France,  they  at  length  relented,  and  an  order  was 
issued  by  the  Holy  See  enjoining  the  Jesuits  to 
submit  to  the  laws  of  the  State.  They  profess- 
ed obedience,  and  ostentatiously  closed  some  of 
their  establishments;  but  it  was  in  name  and 
form  only.  Under  the  title  of  "  Fathers  of  the 
Faith,"  they  continued  their  labors  as  zealously 

as  before.  To  adjust  matters,  a  royal 
l^  ^  commission  was  issued  on  August  10, 

for  the  purpose  of  revising  and  reducing 
to  one  distinct  code  all  the  various  statutes  and 

ordonnances  relating  to  the  University ; 
jg^  '*    and  by  another  ordonnance,  soon  after, 

the  Royal  Council  of  the  University  was 
declared  to  iest  on  the  basis  of  the  organic  decree 
iM  itpur  ofNapoleon,  17th  March,  1800,  which 
Dea  8,  first  established  that  celebrated  body, 
1816 ;  Reg-  and  all  subsequent  decrees  or  ordon- 
D.f  "lb  *^**    nances  were  revoked  or  declared  to  be 
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illegal.' 


This  was  a  great  advantage  to  the  Jesuits,  for 
11,        it  virtually  abrogated  all  that  had  sub- 
EflTect  of      sequently  been  enacted  against  them, 
these  meaa-  especially  since  the  Revolution  of  1880. 
"'"•  As  such  it  was  strongly  opposed  by  M. 

Cousin  and  the  secular  education  party  in  the 
Chamber,  who  contended  that,  under  pretense 
of  re-establishing  the  system  of  general  education 
on  its  original  basis,  the  real  object  of  the  ordon- 
nance was  to  subject  it  to  Cabinet  influence. 
•*  Demand  arbitraiy  power  if  you  will,"  said  M. 
Royer-Collard,  '*but  do  not  disguise  your  de- 
mand under  a  legal  form."  M.  Odillon  Barrot 
and  the  Liberals  joined  M.  Cousin  and 
jgl^  *  Royer-CoUard  on  this  occasion ;  but  the 
Government  succeeded  in  obtaining  an 
adjournment  of  the  discussion  sine  die,  the  result 
of  which  was  that  the  royal  ordonnance  of  7th 
December,  1845,  remained  untouched.  This  de- 
bate between  the  secular  and  religious  party  thus 
terminated  at  the  time,  not  in  an  overt,  but 
a  real  and  considerable  advantage  to  the  clergy, 
who  not  only  remained  in  possession  of  the  ground 
they  had  gained,  but  acquired  a  great  deal  more 
— ^a  memorable  example  of  the  patient  and  per- 
severing policy  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  its 
able  militia,  the  Jesuits ;  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  influence  of  religion,  so  seriously  weak- 
ened during  the  time  it  was  in  alliance  with  power, 
a  Monitear,  had  been  regained  when  it  was  entirely 
Feb.  S8,  *  detached  from  it.'  A  close  prisoner 
ml*  iSS'  ^^  ^^  Chateau  of  Ham,  Prince  Louis 
#4,67;BegI  Napoleon  was  no  unconcerned  specta- 
nanlL*  UL  tor  of  these  changes ;  and  on  this  ob- 
57, «.         Bonration  was  based  his  idea,  afterward 


so  marvelously  carried  into,  execution,  of  baaiDg 
an  imperial  throne  and  despotic  power  on  mii. 
versal  suffrage  and  religiotis  influence. 

At  this  period,  the  heat  having  in  some  degree 
subsided  on  both  sides,  M.  Gnizot  and  ^^ 
Lord  Aberdeen  succeeded  in  conclad-  Treatjrs- 
ing  a  treaty  regulating  the  right  of  SJjJ^***' 
search  for  negroes  crossing  the  Atlan-  |[|£^f^ 
tic.  It  was  arranged  between  the  Duke  Oarea. 
de  Broglie  on  the  part  of  France,  and  May  24^ 
Dr.  Lushington  on  that  of  England.  ^^ 
The  reciprocal  right  of  search  was  no  longer  ex- 
pressly insisted  on,  but  it  was  stipulated  that  each 
of  the  two  contracting  parties  was  to  maintain  a 
force  of  twenty-six  armed  sailing  vessels  or  Bteam- 
ers  to  cruise  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  from 
the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands  to  the  16^  30'  of  south 
latitude,  and  that  these  forces  should  act  in  every 
respect  in  concert,  and  in  full  possession  of  the 
powers  of  which  the  Crowns  of  France  and  En- 
gland are  in  possession  for  the  suppression  of  the 
slave-trade.  The  delicate  matter  of  the  recipro- 
cal right  of  search  was  eluded  rather  than  ad- 
justed by  the  following  clause:  ''Considering 
that,  though  the  Hag  borne  by  the  ship  is  prima 
fade  proof  of  its  nationality,  yet  that  presump- 
tion can  not  be  considered  as  sufficient  in  every 
case  to  bar  a  visit  for  its  rerification,  seeing  that, 
were  it  otherwise,  the  flags  of  all  nations  might 
be  abused  by  being  converted  into  a  cover  for 
piracy,  the  slave-trade,  or  any  other  illicit  traflSc ; 
and  in  order  to  prevent  all  difficulties  in  the  exe- 
cution of  this  convention,  it  is  agreed  that  in- 
structions founded  on  the  law  of  nations^  and  the 
constant  practice  of  maritime  powers,  shall  be 
addressed  to  the  commanders  of  the  French  and 
English  squadrons  and  stations  on  the  coast  of 
Africa."  The  treaty  was  to  be  in  force  for  ten 
years  from  its  date,  which  was  29th  May,  1845. 
It  is  evident  that  the  difficulty  was  only  eluded 
by  these  ambiguous  words,  since  there  was  no 
declaration  what  the  law  of  nations  on  the  sub- 
ject really  was.  But  the  jealousy  of  the  French 
was  appeased  by  there  being  no  express  recogni- 
tion of  the  right  of  search  on  the  face  of  the 
treaty ;  and  the  national  passions  hav- 
ing taken  a  different  direction,  the  ji^^'' 
Liberals  no  longer  made  this  an  engine  is^,  mu-- 
for  discrediting  the  Government,  and  tin's  supu ; 
the  treaty  was  ratified  and  carried  into  ^SS**!^ 
execution  without  further  objection.  ^  * 

All-important  as  this  topic  of  religions  edu- 
cation was  to  the  future  interests  of 
France  and  the  fate  of  its  Government,  gt^te  of  p». 
it  yielded  in  present  interest  to  the  land  ainoe 
excitement  produced  at  this  period  by  tiic  tennin- 
the  insurrection  which  broke  out  in  **»oo  <>'**>• 
Galicia,  followed  by  the  destruction  of 
the  little  republic  of  Cracow,  established  by  the 
treaty  of  Vienna  in  1815,  and  its  inoorpontion 
vnth  the  vast  dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria. 
To  understand  how  this  came  about,  It  must  be 
premised  that  the  condition  of  the  native  Poles 
since  the  last  partition  in  1794  had  been  very 
different  in  the  portions  allotted  to  the  three  par- 
titioning powers.  The  Russians,  aware  that  the 
nobles  were  the  class  in  which  the  hostility  to 
them  was  strongest,  and  fearful  of  Uie  effects  of 
a  national  revolution  on  the  extreme  frontier  of 
their  immense  empire,  'had  made  the  greatest 
efforts  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  peas- 
ants.    Like  the  English  in  India,  and  ror   a 
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retsoii,  they  tooght  a  connterpoise  to  the 
eninitj  of  the  noUes  in  the  attachment  of  the 
great  body  of  the  cnltiTatora  of  the  soil.  Wield- 
ing despotic  authority,  and  intent  on  this  object, 
they  carried  throngh  innovations  and  establish- 
ed improremeBts  which  under  no  other  circnm- 
stancee  could  have  been  effected  in  so  short  a 
tune.  The  condition  of  the  peasants  became 
greatly  superior  to  what  it  had  ever  been  under 
the  old  national  government  and  their  stormy 
Gnutio.  The  peasants  were  all  emancipated, 
and  put  on  the  footing  of  farmers,  entitled  to  the 
whole  fruits  of  their  toil,  after  satisfying  the  rent 
of  the  landlord;  and  the  Code  Napoleon  was 
made  the  basis  of  these  laws,  which  has  proved  so 
unspeakable  a  blessing  to  many  states  in  Europe. 
Russia  has  reaped  the  full  benefit  of  those  wise 
ameliorations,  in  the  tranquillity  of  her  Polish 
provinces  under  circumstances  of  no  ordinary 
peril,  when  she  was  waging  a  desperate  and  con- 
1  TMobo  •''™^'**i  ^^^  ^*^^  France  and  En- 
■l^^tde  9S^^  ^^  ^^^  Crimea,  and  the  chief 
Bmoe,  ir.  miUtaiy  strength  of  the  empire  was 
SiS,  S74;  grouped  around  Wilna  to  make  head 
^^"^^  against  the  threatened  hostility  of 
Austria.  > 
In  Prussian  Poland,  styled  the  Grand  Duchy 
j^  of  Posen,  the  changes  were  still  more 
Beaefldar  radical,  and  perhaps  erred  on  the  side 
ehwagm  In  of  undue  concession  to  the  popular  de- 
^J^J**  mands.  In  1817,  the  Prussian  Gov- 
ernment, under  the  direction  of  the 
able  and  patriotic  Baron  Stein,  had  adopted  a 
change  which  a  revolutionary  government  would 
hardly  have  ventured  to  promtdgate ;  they  estab- 
lished to  a  certain  extent  an  agrarian  law.  In 
lieu  of  the  services  in  kind,  which  by  th6  old 
law  they  were  bound  to  give  to  their  landlords, 
in  consideration  of  being  maintained  by  them, 
the  peasants  received  a  third  of  the  land  they  cul- 
tivated in  property  to  themselves^  and  they  were 
left  to  provide  for  their  own  subsistence.  The 
old  prohibition  against  the  sale  of  lands  on  the 
part  of  the  nobles  was  taken  away,  and  facilities 
given  for  the  purchase  of  the  remaining  two- 
thirds  by  the  peasants,  by  permitting  twenty-five 
yeara  for  paying  up  the  price.  This  was  a  very 
great  change,  which  at  fi»t  sight  seemed  to  be 
fraught  with  the  dangers  of  revolutionary  inno> 
vation ;  but  being  free  of  the  most  dangerous  ele- 
ment in  such  changes — the  excited  passions  of 
the  people— 4t  was  not  attended  with  any  such 
effects.  The  nobles,  who  were  to  appearance  de- 
^niled  of  a  third  of  their  land,  ere  long  found 
that,  from  the  enhanced  value  of  the  remainder, 
sad  being  freed  from  the  obligation  of  maintain- 
ing their  peasants,  they  were  in  effect  gainers  by 
the  change,  and  they  were  perfectly  contented 
with  it.  In  a  word,  this  great  change  of  Baron 
Siein's  was  not  a  revolutionary  innovation  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word,  but  a  wise  and  well- 
coosidered  mode  of  making  the  transition  from 
the  mixed  state  of  property,  and  burden  of  main- 
tenance implied  in  seiidom,  to  the  state  of  sepa- 
nte  and  unburdened  possession  which  belongs  to 
,  ,  freedom,  somewhat  akin  to  the  giving 
£^2Si«-  *fc®  slaves  two  days  a  week  to  work 
Khiciite,T.  on  their  own  account,  and  banana- 
^<  SSI :  grounds,  in  the  West  Indies,  which  is 
i?e^o*  f<'^^  to  be  a  benefit  to  the  masters 
rather  than  the  reverse.* 
In  Austrian  Poland,  on  the  other  hand,  and 


especially  in  that  large  portion  of  it  called  Ga- 
licia,  although  certain  changes  had  been  ]q^ 
introduced  with  a  view  to  ameliorating  Stota  of 
the  condition  of  the  peasants,  they  had  ^.Sf  ^ 
not  been  so  well  considered,  and  had  by  ^^*^^ 
no  means  been  attended  by  the  same  beneficial 
results.  The  serfs  were  in  form  emancipated, 
and  the  proprietor  was  even  bound  to  furnish 
them  with  pieces  of  land  adequate  to  the  main- 
tenance of  tliemsel ves  and  their  families.  If  mat- 
ters had  stopped  here,  all  would  have  been  well ; 
the  insurrection  which  followed  would  have  been 
prevented,  and  the  frightful  calamities  which  fol- 
lowed in  its  train  would  have  been  spared  to  hu- 
manity. But  unfoitunately  the  peasants,  instead 
of  being  lefi  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  their 
patches  of  ground,  were  subjected  to  a  great  va- 
riety of  feudal  services  and  restrictions,  which  be> 
ing  novel,  and  such  as  they  had  never  previous- 
ly been  accustomed  to,  excited  very  great  dis- 
content. The  cultivators,  though  entitled  to  the 
fruits  of  their  little  bit  of  ground,  were  not,  prop- 
erly speaking,  proprietors;  they  could  neither 
alienate  them  nor  acquire  other  domains;  and 
if  any  of  them  abandoned  his  possession,  it  de- 
volved, as  a  matter  of  course,  to  another  peasant, 
who  became  subjected  to  the  eorvSes  and  seigno- 
rial  rights  exigible  from  every  occupant  of  the 
land.  On  the  other  hand;  the  nobles,  who  alone 
could  hold  lands  in  fee-simple,  were  not  entitled 
to  sell  them,  and  this  reduced  almost  to  nothing 
the  value  of  such  estates  as  were  charged  with 
debt  So  strongly  was  this  grievance  felt,  tliat 
numerous  petitions  were  presented  to  the  Aulic 
Council,  praying  for  deliverance  from  the  oner- 
ous exclusive  pririlege  of  holding  lands.  At 
^length  the  Government  yielded,  and  the  sale  of 
lands  was  authorized.  Immediately  a  class  of 
small  proprietors  began  to  arise,  who  promised, 
by  the  possession  of  a  little  capital  and  habits  of 
industry,  to  be  of  the  utmost  service  to  the  conn- 
try.  Bat  Mettemich  and  the  Government  ere 
long  took  the  alarm  at  the  democratic  ideas  prev- 
alent among  these  new  landholders,  especially 
in  the  year  1819,  when  all  Europe  was  in  com- 
motion; and  by  an  imperial  edict,  published  in 
1819,  the  perilous  pririlege  of  exclusively  hold- 
ing land  was  generally  re-established.  ,  j>^_^  ,» 
The  only  exception  was  in  favor  of  the  inT?©!*?! ; 
bui^ghers  of  Leopol,  who  were  almost  Ann.  Reg! 
entirely  of  German  origin,  and  were  J^^  ^3, 
permitted  to  acquire  and  hold  lands.  ^ 

The  corv€e  also,  or  legal  obligation  on  the  part 
of  the  peasants  to  pay  the  rent  of  their  i^^ 
lands  in  the  form  of  labor  rendered  t#  Dispates 
their  landlords,  either  on  that  portion  a;boutthe 
of  the  estate  which  remained  in  his  nat-  ^®"^**"' 
ural  possession,  or  on  the  public  roads,  excited 
great  discontent.  Nothing  could  be  more  rea- 
sonable than  such  an  arrangement,  which  is  also 
established  in  Russia,  Hungary,  and  several  other 
parts  of  Europe,  and  is  stiU  to  be  found  in  vari- 
ous counties  of  Scotland.  In  truth,  it  is  the  only 
way  in  which  rent  can  be  paid  in  those  remote 
districts  where  the  sale  of  )m)dnce  is  difficult  or 
impossible,  and  the  cultivator  has  no  other  way 
of  discharging  what  he  owes  to  his  landlord  but 
by  serrioes  in  kind.  Both  parties,  however, 
in  Galicia,  expressed  the  utmost  dissatisfaction 
at  this  state  of  things.  The  landlords  sighed  for 
payments  in  money,  which  might  enable  them  to 
join  the  gayeties  or  share  in  the  {deasurea  of 
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Vienna  or  Warsaw ;  while  the  peasants  anxious- 
ly desired  to  be  delivered  from  all  obligations  to 
render  personal  ser>'ice  to  their  landlords,  and 
allowed  to  exert  their  whole  industry  on  their 
possessions  for  their  own  behoof.  Both  parties 
were  led  to  be  the  more  anxions  to  desire  a  com- 
mutation of  feudal  services  from  the  example 
of  Austria  Proper,  where  it  had  recently  been 
established,  and  with  the  happiest  effects.  So 
numerous  were  the  petitions  on  the  subject  pre- 
sented to  Government,  that  they  laid  down  cer- 
tain regulations  for  the  commutation  of  services 
in  kind  into  money  payments ;  but  the  formalities 
required  were  so  onerous  and  minute,  that  they 
remained  generally  inoperative,  and  the  services 
in  kind  continued  to  be  rendered  as  before.  At 
length  the  whole  states  of  Galicia  presented  a 
formal  demand  to  the  Oovemment  for  the  entire 
abolition  of  corv4M  in  that  province;  but  the 
Cabinet  of  Vienna  eluded  the  demand,  alleging 
that,  before  it  could  be  carried  into  effect,  a 
regular  survey  or  cadastre  would  require  to  be 
made  of  the  whole  province,  and  that  they  had 
no  funds  to  meet  the  expenses  of  such  an  under- 
taking. Upon  this  the  nobles  formally  declared, 
in  a  general  assembly  of  the  Four  Estates,  that 
they  would  themselves  bear  the  whole  expense 

of  the  survey ;  but  with  their  characteris- 
1845.     ^^  habits  of  procrastination,  the  Austrian 

Government  allowed  the  offer  to  remain 
without  an  answer.  Meanwhile,  as  the  cogni- 
zance of  all  disputes  between  the  landlords  and 
their  peasants  was  devolved  upon  the  Austrian 
authorities,  and  as  the  taxes  were  progressively 
rising,  the  Government  shared  in  the  whole  un- 
«iie  uU  pop'^^^^i^y  accruing  from  the  vexed 
ill.  ^^4;^  question  of  the  convex,  and  the  dis-, 
Ann.  HiKt  content,  both  among  the  nobles  and 
1845,  277,  peasants  of  the  country,  became  uni- 
^^'  versa). » 

These  causes  of  difference  were  in  themselves 
11^  sufficiently  alarming ;  but  they  would 
Spread  of  have  passed  over  without  serious  com- 
*>«^l8m  motion  had  it  not  been  for  the  efforts 
in  OttUcU.  ^f  jjjg  Socialists,  who  seized  upon  the 
rude,  unlettered  peasants  of  this  province,  who  in 
eveiy  age  have  shown  themselves  in  an  especial 
manner  prone  to  illusion  and  superstition,  and 
propagated  among  them  the  dangerous  doctrine 
that  their  only  masters  were  '^  Grod  and  the  Em- 
peror ;"  that  the  landlords  had  no  right  to  any 
portion  of  the  fruits  of  their  toil ;  and  that,  on 
the  contrary,  their  whole  property  belonged  of 
right  to  themselves.*  These  doctrines,  which 
were  precisely  the  same  as  those  so  much  in 
vogue  at  that  period  in  Great  Britain  and  France, 
and  which  aimed  at  the  extinction  of  the  capi- 
talist, who  was  deemed  a  dangerous  and  unnec- 
'  essaiy  middleman  between  the  Grovemment  and 
the  workman,  who  ought  to  be  abolished,  speed- 
ily spread  among  the  enthusiastic  and  illiterate 
peasants  of  Galicia.  The  fuel  for  the  flame  was 
supplied  by  the  Polish  conmiittees  at  Paris  and 

*  A  fingle  paMage  from  the  innumerable  pamphlets 
which  at  thlB  period  were  eircalated  among  the  Galician 
peaiants  will  show  what  waa  their  tendencj :  **  11  ftiut 
ob6lr  k  TEvangUe.  Or,  qne  porto  rErangile?  '•  Rendez 
k  Cdsar  ce  qui  eat  k  C6nur,  et  A  Dieu  ce  qui  est  d  Dleu.' 
Noua  eonnalaiOQB  Dieu  qui  est  au  del,  noui  oonnalRcons 
C^sar  qui  est  i.  Vieane.  II  n^est  pas  question  des  Seig- 
neurs dans  rETanglle,  pas  plus  qne  des  Propri^tairea. 
Nous  n'avons  done  pour  maltres  qne  DIen  et  C^iar.  Nous 
ne  devons  rien  anx  Seignenrs:  tout  oe  qui  est  A  eux  nous 
apparfeient"— BiaiiAVi.T,  UL  76. 


Versailles,  and  the  chief  place  from  whence  it 
was  disseminated  in  Galicia  was  the  college  of 
Zamow.    The  principal  instruments  of  excite- 
ment employed  among  the  peasants  were  emis- 
saries who  went  from  village  to  village,  as  the 
missionaries-  had  formerly  done  in  some  parts  of 
the  West  Indies,  who  inculcated  the  doctrine  that 
the  corvee  had  been  abolished  by  the  Emperor 
seven  years  before,  and  was  illegally  kept  np  by 
the  seigneurs,  who  refused  to  cany  his  paternal 
intentions  into  effect.    Thus  the  GAlician  insur- 
rection acquires  an  importance  in  general  histo- 
rj  which  would  not  otherwise  have  belonged  to  it ; 
for  it  was  the  first  practical  application  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Socialists,  then  spread- 
ing secretly  through  e>"ery  country  of  |iJ^'5^*s^ 
Europe,  and  destined  ere  long  to  over-  Aon.  iiist! 
turn  the  French  monarchy,  and  shake  1®^  S89. 
to  its  foundation  every  established  gov-  ^^JT^Sf^ 
emment  in  the  Western  world/  ^^ 

Two  peculiar  circumstances  existed  in  Galicia, 
which  aggravated  in  a  most  serious  ^^ 
degree  the  dangers^  already  snfii-  Injurious 
ciently  great,  arising  from  the  spread  inflMnce  of 
of  such  dangerous  doctrines  among  ^  *  ^*^*' 
an  ignorant  and  excitable  peasantry.  The  first 
of  these  was  the  multitude  of  Jews  who  were 
there,  as  elsewhere  in  Poland,  settled  in  the  chief 
towns  and  villages,  and  who  monopolized  nearly 
every  situation  of  profit  or  importance  m  them. 
The  greater  part  of  their  emoluments  were  de- 
rived from  the  sale  of  spirits  and  other  intoxica- 
ting liquors,  to  which  the  Poles,  like  all  North, 
em  nations,  were  inmioderately  addicted.  The 
proprietors  and  the  priests  had  long  endeavored 
to  check  this  propensity,  which  there,  as  else- 
where,  consumed  nearly  the  whole' substance  of 
the  working  classes  in  debasing  pleasures ;  and 
considerable  success  had  attended  their  efforts. 
This  was  sufficient  to  set  against  them  the  whole 
body  of  the  Jews,  on  the  same  principle  as  the 
publicans  and  spiriudealers  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  were  excited  against  Father  Mathew  and 
the  advocates  of  the  temperance  movement  in  the 
British  Islands.  The  Jews  secretly  inculcated  the 
tenet  that  the  temperance  movement  was  a  deep- 
laid  plan  devised  by  the  nobles  and  priests  to  en- 
able them  to  enfeeble  the  peasants,  and  grind 
them  to  the  dust,  by  depriving  them  of  the  liq- 
uors which  sustained  their  strength,  animated 
their  spirit,  and  supported  their  courage.  It 
may  be  readily  conceived  with  what  shoots  of 
applause  these  doctrines  were  received 
in  the  cabarets  and  among  the  half-  uf  ^^ni^ 
drunken  circles  of  Galicia." 

The  second  circumstance  which  aggravated  the 
hostile  passions  and  increased  the  19. 
dangers  of  Gralicia  was  the  number  And  di^Muid- 
of  disbanded  soldiers  spread  throuf^  ^  soldien. 
the  province,  who  wero  secretly  retained  as  a  sort 
of  disguised  police  by  the  Government.  As  the 
troops  for  the  public  service  were  levied  in  Ga- 
licia, as  in  Russia,  not  by  ballot^  but  by  a  requisi- 
tion of  a  certain  number  from  each  landlord,  thev 
were  composed,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  most 
restless  and  dangerous  characters,  whom  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  get  quit  of  in  this  manner. 
Eight  thousand  of  these  unscrupulous  persons 
had  been  disbanded  in  the  end  of  1845 ;  but  the 
Government,  aware  of  the  dangers  which  threat^ 
ened  the  province,  and  secretly  dreading  both  the 
nobles  and  the  peasants,  retained  them  in  their 
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par,  and  authorized  them  to  seize  and  hand  oyer 
to  the  Austrian  authorities  any  persons  belonging 
to  either  party  who  might  be  the  first  to  threaten 
the  public  tranqnillity.  Deeming  the  nobles  the 
more  formidable,  and  likely  most  to  embarrass 
the  GoTemment,  these  agents  inculcated  on  the 
peasants  the  belief  that  a  general  massacre  of 
them  waa  in  contemplation,  and  to  keep  them- 
selres  well  on  their  guard  against  the  fint  ag- 
gressive movement  on  the  part  of  the  landlords. 
Thus  the  conflict  which  was  approaching  in  €ra- 
licia  was$  not  between  the  Government  and  the 
1  »„..  TTi-*   people,  but  between  the  nobles  and  the 

»  Ann.  Hut.    *     *^    '^ i.*      ^     ^u     t  •      • 

1S40,  374,  peasantry,  akm  to  the  Jacquene  m 
ftT7 1  Re^-  France,  the  insurrection  of  the  Boon 
n*uit,UL  17,  i,i  Germany,  or  the  rebeUion  of  Jack 
^^  Cade  in  England. » 

Under  these  circumstances,  a  collision  at  no 
^  distant  period  was  inevitable ;  but  the 

Gommenee-  ^'  ^^^w  was  Struck  by  the  nobles, 
ment  of  th€  Driven  to  despair  by  the  knowledge 

* f*he**wSI.  ^  "^  approaching  Socialist  insnrrec- 
^  ^  °^  tion  among  the  peasants,  they  organ- 
ized a  ecft^h-de-maim  against  Zamow,  the  chief 
place  of  the  Communists,  where  they  hoped  to 
be  joined  by  the  whole  artisans,  mechanics,  and 
bonrgeoiB  ^  the  province.  The  means  at  their 
disposal,  however,  to  effect  this  object,  were  mis- 
erably inadequate ;  the  forces  at  Uieir  command 
were  only  two  hundred,  and  the  Austrian  garri- 
son of  Zamow  was  two  thousand  strong.  The 
national  party  at  Craoow  strongly  sympathized 
with  these  movements,  and  did  their  utmost  to 
expand  them  into  a  general  insurrection,  extend- 
ing over  the  whole  of  Old  Poland,  and  which 
might  terminate  in  Uie  re-establishment  of  the 
national  independence.  Thus  was  the  countiy  at 
the  same  time  threatened  ¥rith  a  double  insurrec- 
tion, and  yet  ao  strangely  were  the  leaders  of  the 
two  movements  ignorant  of  each  other,  that  not 
raly  was  there  no  concert,  but  there  existed  the 
most  deadly  enmity  between  them.  The  nobles 
and  superior  classes  were  not  more  exasperated 
against  the  Austrian  Government,  which  had  so 
hag  evaded  their  petitions,  and  refused  to  redress 
their  grievances,  than  the  peasantry  were  against 
the  nobles,  by  whom  they  had  been  led  to  believe 
the  prodigal  gifts  of  the  Emperor  to  them  had  been 
intercepted  or  concealed.  Both  parties  were  pre- 
paied  to  take  np  arms ;  but  the  two  classes  of  in- 
smgents  were  not  prepared  to  fight  in  -common 
against  the  Government,  but  to  massacre  each 
other !  A  strange  and  portentous  state  of  things, 
hat  not  nnosnal  among  a  people  just  emerging 
,  iie-n-ni»  'to™  *^®  fetteis  of  slavery,  and  of 
Bi!^^;  which  an  example  had  previously  oc- 
Hin  of  iSu-  cnned  in  the  commencement  of  the 
'^P**^.  ^.  terrible  insurrection  in  St.  Domingo 
™^^^^  fifty  vears  before." 

Hie  weignonal  insurgents  appointed  their  ren- 
dezvous  at  the  viUage  of  Lysagora, 
C^B^ee-  three  leagues  from  Zamow,  where  one 
Beat  of  the  hundred  of  them  met  on  the  night 
ianrreeUon.  of  the  19th  Febraary.  The  cold  was 
2^*^^*°^  excessive,  the  gnnipd  covered  wi& 

'  snow,  and  the  conspirators,  who  for 

the  most  part  arrived  in  sledges,  were  already 
almQit  fiosen  to  death  when  they  arrived,  with 
tiieir  anns  fidUng  firom  their  hands,  at  the  place 
of  lendezvoos.  But  the  Government  authorities 
were  aware  of  what  was  going  on,  and  at  day- 
break oil  the  following  morning  the  little  band 


was  suiTounded  by  a  greatly  superior  force,  com- 
posed of  Austrian  soldiers  and  afmed  peasants. 
The  conspirators,  ignorant  of  the  intentions  of 
the  band  by  whom  they  were  surrounded,  laid 
down  their  arms,  calling  upon  their  comrades  to 
fraternize  with  them;  but  no  sooner  had  they 
done  so  than  the  peasants  threw  themselves  upon 
them,  bound  them  hand  and  foot,  and  thrust 
them  into  a  cellar,  from  whence  they  were  con- 
veyed in  wagons  to  Zamow.  Hearing  of  this 
disaster,  another  band  of  conspirators  near  Uli- 
kow  threw  away  their  arms  and  dispersed ;  but 
they  were  pursued  with  unrelenting  fury  by  the 
peasants,  by  whom  the  greater  part  were  tracked 
out  and  cut  down.  These  events,  inconsiderable 
in  themselves,  became  the  source  from  which  ca^ 
lamities  unnumbered  ensued  to  the  whole  prov- 
ince. Every  where,  when  the  news  was  received, 
which  it  generally  was  with  great  exaggeration, 
the  peasants  fiew  to  arms,  and  commenced  an 
attack  on  the  chateaus  of  the  seigneurs  in  their 
vicinity.  By  a  refinement  in  craelty  which  indi- 
cated too  cleariy  the  infernal  agency  at  work 
among  them,  the  peasants  of  each  estate  were 
directed,  not  against  the  chateau  of  their  own 
landlord,  but  against  that  of  the  neighboring  one, 
in  order  that  no  lingering  feelings  of  humanity 
might  interfere  with  the  work  of  destraction. 
Under  such  direction,  it  proceeded  with  a  rapid- 
ity, and  terminated  in  a  completeness,  which 
might  satisfy  the  most  demoniacal  spirit.  Every 
where  the  landlords  were  hunted  out  and  massa- 
cred, with  their  sons,  servants,  and  domestics ; 
and  though  the  women  and  children  were  in  gen- 
eral sparM,  the  chateaus  were  committed  to  the 
flames.  Unknown  agents  every  where  presented 
themselves,  and  said,  **Afew  leagues  hence  they 
are  massacring  your  brethren.**  These  i  Monitonr, 
words  were  implicitly  believed,  and  Mansh«, 
followed  by  a  general  insurrection  and  ]|*J»  -^J"* 
march  against  some  neighboring  chat-  3^2, 814; 
eau,  where  the  work  of  conflagration  Regnauit, 
and  massacre  was  soon  complete.^      ^^^  ^«  86- 

Volumes  would  barely  suffice  to  recount  the 
varied  horrors  of  this  disastrous  insur-  ^ 
rection,  where  the  worst  passions  of  Horrors  of 
human  nature  were  brought  to  the  aid  the  iiunr' 
of  the  infernal  work  of  destroction.  f^^o"- 
The  cry  was  every  where  heard,  "  We  are  allow- 
ed three  days  of  liberty  and  pillage  ;*'  and  soon 
it  was  so  generally  acted  upon  tihat  the  whole 
couiltry  resembled  a  town  taken  by  assault.  A 
few  tragic  examples  will  show  the  terrible  nature 
of  the  revolt.  Kotarski,  landlord  of  Olasna,  had 
been  distinguished  for  a  life  of  beneficence,  which 
had  deservedly  won  for  him  the  title  of  King  of 
the  Peasants.  Seized  by  the  peasants,  he  asked 
to  be  allowed  to  confess  as  he  was  taken  past  a 
church.  **  Go  on — there  is  no  God  I'*  cried  the 
tigers  who  surrounded  him.  The  cur^  of  the 
church  was  brought  out  and  put  beside  him  on 
the  cart,  and  bodi  were  beaten  with  clubs  till  the 
noble  expired.  Hodorynski  had  been  concealed 
by  his  wife  in  a  strong  box,  but  being  discovered, 
she  supplicated  them,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  to 
convey  him  to  a  place  of  safety.  They  feigned 
to  comply,  and,  putting  him  in  a  cart,  harnessed 
the  wife  m  it  instead  of  the  horse,  saying,  "Since 
yon  will  have  him  in  a  place  of  safety,  drag  him 
yourself."  I^e  strove  to  do  so,  and  drxnyped  down 
of  fatigue,  while  her  imhappy  husband  was  beat 
to  death  by  her  side  with  clubs.    The  fete  of 
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Brosinwski  was  still  more  frightful.  They  cut 
off  his  nose,  tongue,  and  ears,  scooped  out  his 
eyes,  and  cut  off  all  his  fingers,  before  he  died. 
His  wife  was  obliged  to  witness  the  atrocious 
spectacle.  The  house-steward  had  his  head  scalp- 
ed, as  by  American  savages,  before  death  put  a 
period  to  his  sufferings.  Fourteen  persons  per- 
ished in  this  manner  at  Zgorskha,  twenty-three 
at  Zamow.  At  Niedzwiadka  a  whole  marriage- 
party,  including  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  were 
massacred  together  in  the  church  where  the  cer- 
emony was  commencing ;  in  the  chateau  of  M. 
Bzofiki,  where  a  funeral-party  was  assembling, 
all  the  persons  as  they  arrived  were  slain,  and 
interred  in  the  same  grave  with  the  original  de- 
ceased. The  peasants  bore  the  heads  of  their 
victims  about  with  them,  and  received  ten  florins 
(£1)  for  each  from  the  local  authorities.  Such 
were  the  features  which  Socialism  assumed  at  its 
first  rise  in  the  European  family.  To  the  dis- 
grace of  the  Austrian  Grovemment,  some  of  the 
t  An  Hi  t  ^®*^®''^  stained  with  the  worst  of  these 
1846,  817, '  atrocities,  in  particular  Jacques  Szela, 
3^*4;*  Reg-  were  publicly  rewarded  for  theVcon- 
S?"qt  oi  ^^^^  i^  ^®  insurrection  after  its  sup- 
'     '         pression. ' 

During  these  horrors  the  effervescence  in  Cra^ 
cow  reached  its  climax.     That  free 
ni«h,S'.«.<.A.   town  had  long  been  the  centre  in 
fit  Cracoir,       which  a  general  Polish  insurrection 
and  ita  aban-  was  organized,  and  from  which  the 
donmentby     revolutionary  emissaries  were  dis- 
patched  in  every  direction  through- 
out Lithuania  and  Poland.     The  original  move- 
ment, which  terminated  so  disastrously  in  Gali- 
cia,  was  concerted  with  the  leaders  of  the  com- 
mittee there,  who  had  been  formally  installed  in 
power  by  the  committees  in  aU  parts  of  Poland 
on  the  24th  January,  and  the  insurrection  was 
definitively  fixed  for* the  24th  February.    These 
preparations,  and  the  general  cfiervescence  which 
prevailed,  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  con- 
suls of  the  three  ppwers  resident  in  Cracow,  and 
-      so  early  as  the  16th  February  they  form- 
ally  demanded  of  the  Senate  whether 
they  could  guarantee  the  public  tranquillity. 
They  replied  that  they  could  do  so  from  all  in- 
ternal dangers,  but  not  from  such  as  came  from 
without ;  and  that  if  danger  threatened  from  that 
quarter,  they  abandoned  themselves  to  the  pru- 
dence of  the  three  residents.     Upon  this  a  body 
of  Austrian  troops,  under  Greneral  Collin,  march- 
ed toward  the  town,  and  entered  it  on 
the  18th.     The  conspirators  were  sur- 
prised by  this  sudden  inroad,  which  took  place 
before  the  day  fixed  for  the  insurrection,  and 
made  very  little  resistance.    Two  days  afterward, 
however,  a  serious  attack  was  made  oi\ 
'  the  Imperialists  by  a  body  of  insurgents 
who  came  fh>m  without,  in  which  the  Poles  were 
unsuccessful.     But  the  accounts  received  next 
day  of  the  progress  of  the  insurrection  in  Gali- 
cia,  and  its  ramifications  in  every  part  of  Poland, 
and  the  magnitude  of  the  forces  which  were  ac- 
cumulating round  Cracow,  were  so  formidable 
that  Collin  deemed  his  position  untenable,  and 
Feb.  S8    ^^  ^^  afterward  evacuated  the  place, 
'  taking  with  him  the  officers  of  Govern^ 
ment,  Senate,  urban  militia,  and  police,  and 
made  a  precipitate  retreat  toward  Galicia,  aban- 
doning the  whole  state  of  Cracow  to  the  insur- 
gents, by  whom  a  provisional  Government  was 


immediately  appointed  as  for  the  whole  of  Po- 
land.* The  first  step  of  the  new  anthoritiea  was 
to  publish  a  manifesto,  in  which,  alter  stating 
that  ''all  Poland  was  up  in  arms,"  it  was  de- 
clared that  the  order  of  nobility  was  i  add.  HiaL 
abolished,  aU property  wcu  to  be  di-  1848, m,  880; 
vided  among  the  peasants  occupy-  &^f5"iiLi!j; 
ing  it,  and  the  slightest  resistance  \%rt,^  p^' 
to  the  revolutionary  authorities  was  Trter82,i846: 
punished  with  instant  death. '  lUd.,  lit  45a 

Even  if  the  insurrection  had  ever  had  any 
chances  of  success,  they  were  utterly       94. 
destroyed  by  this  violent  and  ill-judged  Recaptore 
proclamation.     Everj'  one  saw  that  a  otcncow, 
democratic  despotism  was  about  to  arise,  endan- 
gering life,  destructive  to  property,  and  fatal  to 
all  the  ends  of  the  social  union.    The  insur^^nts 
increased  considerably  in  strength,  and  in  a  few 
days  2500  bold  and  ardent  spirits  were  concen- 
trated in  Cracow,  chiefly  from  the  neighboring 
province.    But  the  end  was  approaching.     The 
alarm  had  now  spread  to  all  the  partitioning 
powers,  and  orders  were  given  to  the  t  Ann.  I  lift 
Russian,  Prussian,  and  Austrianforces  1 846, 361, 
to  advance  against  the  city.     All  was  ***;.^.f" 
soon  accomplished.     The  Austrian  S^  «i:  Pwoc- 
general,  Collin,  stopped  his  retreat,  lanuLtion  da 
and  retook  Wieluzka  and  Podgorze,  rEmpereor 
which  he  had  evacuated  in  the  first  n^^!  1^ 
alarm  consequent  on  the  insuirec-  1846;  Uid., 
tion,  while  large  bodies  of  Prussian  468. 
and  Austrian  troops  also  advanced  Ifarcih 
against  the  insurgents.'    Besistanoe  2>nd& 

*  *'  Procds-verbal  r6dig6  le  SS  Fdvrier  4  8  heurea  dn 
floir  par  les  boubbI^^  pour  r^tabliasement  da  Gonvemc- 
ment  National  de  la  Bt'publiqae  Poloaaiaa; 

''Qaatorae  ann6ea  d*eflbrtt  dea  braves  enfanfta  de  la 
Patrle,  pour  pairenir  k  lul  reodre  aoa  exiateneo  naUo- 
nale,  ont  cr66  dans  toatea  lea  parties  de  la  Fblogne  oppii- 
mte  de  nombreoaea  Aasociationa,  dont  lea  manDna  a^ex- 
poaent  aax  plaa  terribles  dangera.    Mala  malgr6  eela,  on 
eat  parrenn  k  diriger  toua  lea  efforta  ven  le  m£me  bet, 
celul  de  recoayrer  une  Patrle  en  rendant  la  Iib4tt4  d  tmUe 
la  Nation  PoUonaim,    Le  24  Janrier  de  eetto  aiio4e,  dea 
comit^ade  toatea  les  aaaocUilona  de  la  Polegne  nmirent 
le  Pouvoir  gouvememental  entre  lea  maina  d'nne  aoto- 
rtt6  compowe  de  cinq  peraonnea,  qai  i^rent,  avec  adjonc- 
tion  d*un  aecr^taire,  cboiaieB  dana  le  Orand  DocM  de 
Poaen,  la  viUe  libra  de  Crocovie  et  aon  tenrltolra  dans  la 
Rnsaie,  et  parml  T Emigration,  laquelle  devait  ae  com- 
pleter ensaite  par  T^lection  de  deux  membraa,  Pan  poor 
la  Pologne  r6unle,  Tautre  poor  la  litbuanie.    .... 
Et  tandia  que  noua  admettons  an  sein  do  Gottvemenient 
un  cltoven  de  la  Pologne  r6iinie  qui  acoepte  lea  P^voin 
k  Inl  d6f6r6s,  noua  noua  tendona  mutoeUement  la  main, 
et  Jurons  k  la  face  de  Diea  et  de  la  Nation  Pokmaiae,  qne 
wmt  txerotroM  lea  Pou9eir§  lUvolutionnairee  juaqv^k  ee 
que  toute  la  Pologne  aoit  aifrancfaie:  que  noua  regar- 
dons  comme  un  moyen  propre  j^  arriver  a  oe  bat  an  moure- 
ment  produit  parml  toute  la  population,  Mr  VaboUthn 
de  toue  lee  privilegee^  et  la  oonoesaiott  de  la  faeuUi  t'OI- 
mllee  depoeeider  Ue  terraine  qu^eUe  aagrioite,  Ikealt^  dovt 
lea  payaans  ne  Jouisaent  aiOourd*bui  que  aoua  certaincs 
conditions.    ....    Lea  membrea  cn<^ea  et  le  lecri- 
talre  ont  aceeptd  lea  pouvoin  qui  lenr  ^talent  ddfMo, 
et  deTaient  ae  trouver  avant  le  84  F4?rier  (Jowrjbcipcur 
Vexploeion  de  V InaurreetknH  k  Craoovia    Lea  membcca 
pour  Cracovie  et  son  terrltoire,  pour  la  GoUde  et  TEm- 
igration,  a'y  tronvdrent  effectivement  avant  le  terme  11x4, 
tandis  que  le  Repriaentant  du  Gnad  I>nch4  de  Poeen 
fut  arrdtd,  et  que  oelui  de  Bnasie  ainai  qua  le  Becrttaire 
n'^taient  paa  encore  arriv^a.    Le  membra  de  rEmigra- 
tlon  ayant,  k  l*arriv4e  des  tronpea  Autricbiennea  k  Cra- 
ooTie,  eoncu  dea  crointes  pour  sa  liberty,  8*4talt  tout-ft- 
coup  enfui  an-delA  dea  frontiirea.    Get  4T4nemeaa  impo- 
sent  aux  membrea  du  PouTolr  gottveniemental,  qui  ne 
sent  pas  eneore  arrly^s,  le  derolr  saer6  de  Tenir  oe  char- 
ger aana  d41al,  et  avec  d*aatant  plus  d^empieaaeuieut,  dea 
SouToirs  qui  lenr  ont  414  d4f4rM,  que  le  c41e  le  pins  or- 
ent  se  refroiderait,  et  que  lea  pn>pri4tairea  noa  t^nm, 
qui  pounmlent  fhtpper  lea  eoupa  lea  ploa  vlcoaraiiz,  n*0Mi- 
raient  poa  prendre  part  k  riiiiurreetio&^— Ria]iAvx.T. 
iiL  460,  451. 
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in  such  circiunstances  was  hopeless ;  and  in  the 
night  of  the  2d  of  March  the  insurgents,  still  2500 
strong,  eracuated  the  town,  and  the  whole  soon 
alter  capitulated  to  the  Pmssians.  Meanwhile  a 
Bossian  battalion  and  some  Cossacks  penetrated 
into  Cracow,  which  was  immediately  declared  in 
a  state  of  siege,  and  next  day  jointly  occupied  by 
the  forces  of  the  three  partitioning  powers. 
This  erent  led  to  an  important  change  in  the 
^  east  of  Europe,  attended  by  lasting 
Befleetiona  oonseqnences  on  the  balance  of  power 
oo  the  an-  and  future  destinies  of  the  Sarmatian 
"f^Sn^     population.    After  a  long  deliberation, 

0  vneow,  ^^  ^^^^  resolved  to  repeal  the  treaties 

of  2l8t  April,  1815,  which  established  the  Re- 
public of  Cracow,  and  to  restore  it  to  the  Aus- 
trian €rovemment,  from  whose  dominions  it  had 
bsen  originally  taken.  This  was  accordingly 
done  by  the  treaty  16th  November,  1846, 
18M  ^^  which,  after  narrating  the  repeated  con- 
spiracies of  which  the  republic  of  Cra- 
cow had  been  the  theatre,  and  the  open  in- 
surrection and  attempt  to  revolutionize  Poland 
which  had  just  been  organized  in  its  bosom,  de- 
clared the  existence  of  the  republic  terminated, 

1  Oidoo-  ^^^  itself,  with  its  whole  territory,  re- 
aanee,  Nov.  stored  to  Austria,  as  it  stood  before 
I6,is«;  1809.  Thus  was  the  hist  relic  of  Po- 
JUitin  u  Sup.  iJ3i^  nationality  finaUy  extinguished.* 

These  events,  as  might  easily  have  been  antici- 
pated,  produced  a  very  great  sensation 
Gra^aanm-  ^^'  Europe.  Ancient  feelings  were 
Ufoopro-  revived;  old  wounds  Med  afresh, 
doced  by  The  cause  of  Polish  nationality  had 
^S^m^  been  so  long  associated  in  every  part 

^^^  of  Europe  with  generous  sentiments 
and  heroic  efforts,  that  the  last  act  of  the  mourn- 
fol  drama  reawakened  all  the  heart-reilding 
emotions  with  which  its  progress  had  been  at- 
tended. In  Gireat  Britain  and  France  these 
feelings  were  in  an  especial  manner  warm  and 
general ;  and  the  debates  on  the  subject  in  the 
Legislatures  of  both  countries  were  warm  and 
frequent,  and  such  as  revealed  the  extent  to 
which  the  general  mind  had  been  stirred.  It 
does  not  appear  to  be  necessary,  however,  to 
give  an  abstract  of  these  debates,  because  the 
question  lies  in  a  veiy  narrow  compass,  and  the 
official  instruments  published  by  the  provisional. 
i;overnment  at  Cracow,  on  .the  22d  February, 
IS46,  put  the  case  in  the  clearest  point  of  view. 
It  is  there  admitted  that  a  general  insurrection 
of  all  Poland,  including  Lithuania,  had  been 
organized  in  the  different  provinces,  a  provision- 
si  government  appointed  at  Cracow  to  direct 
and  superintend  the  movement,  and  that  the 
outbreak  was  to  take  place  on  the  22d  February. 
The  Anstrians  received  intelligence  of  the  de- 
agn,  and  anticipated  it  by  entering  that  city  on 
tl»  20th,  and  permanent^  occupying  it  in  con- 
junction with  the  Prussian  and  Russian  forces 
on  the  2d  March. 

Theae  fiusts  put  an  end  to  the  case,  and  blew 
^  to  the  winds  the  whole  eloquent  dec- 
Joatificft-  Uunatlon  on  the  subject  in  the  British 
tioD  of  tha  House  of  Commons  and  French  Cham- 
JSS^Sta  **'  ^  Deputies.  It  is  clear  the  al- 
coDdoet  of  li^  ^"^cfo  uiroughout  acting  on  the  de- 
the  Cracow  fensive:  their  occupation  of  Cracow 
jgJ^K'*"  ^^^  *  measure  dictated  by  the  duty 
of  self-preservation,  and  which  no 
gofenuuent  similarly  situated  could,  consislent- 


ly  with  its  obligations  to  its  subjects,  neglect. 
True,  Cracow  was  an  independent  State ;  but  it 
was  a  State  which  had  pennitted  a  vast  con- 
spiracy, having  for  its  object  the  entire  restora- 
tion of  Poland,  and  its  resumption  Arom  the  pres- 
ent occupants,  to  be  matured  in  its  bosom ;  and 
the  Austrian  invasion  of  its  territory  did  not 
take  place  till  witMn  two  dajrs  of  the  time  when 
the  general  insurrection  was  to  have  broken  out. 
Having  thus  drawn  the  sword  and  thrown  away 
the  scabbard,  the  inhabitants  had  no  reason  to  / 
complain  if,  being  vanquished,  they  underwent 
the  usual  fate  of  war ;  and  the  entire  tranquilli- 
ty  of  Poland  since  the  annexation  of  Cracow  to 
the  Austrian  dominions  proves  of  how  much  im- 
portance it  was  to  its  material  interests  that  the 
nursery  of  discontent  and  revolutionary  prop- 
agandism  which  that  little  republic  afforded 
should  be  prevented  from  any  longer  disturbing 
the  tranquillity  of  the  east  of  Europe.  The  real 
reproach  against  the  Austrian  Government  in 
this  transaction  is  neither  the  invasion  of  Cra- 
cow nor  its  incorporation  with  the  Imperial  do- 
minions, but  the  manner  in  which  it  allowed  its 
agents  to  rouse  the  passions  of  the  peasantry, 
and  the  atrocious  deeds  of  cruelty  by  which  the 
suppression  of  the  insurrection  was  disgraced. 

The  Governments  both  of  France  and  England 
were  much  embarrassed  with  the  Po-  23, 
lish  question,  when  interrogated  on  the  Embairais- 
subject  in  Parliament.  In  answer  to  JJ*"*  ^  JJ- 
an  eloquent  speech  of  M.  de  Monta-  Lord^F^- 
lembert,  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  mentoa  on 
on  tiie  subject,  M.  Guizot  observed :  the  Poliah 
**I  am  not  called  upon  either  to  de-  <io«»*l«n- 
fend  or  condemn  the  acts  of  a  foreign  Govern- 
ment We  are,  and  always  shall  be,  ready  to 
discuss  our  own  affairs,  otur  own  acts  in  refer- 
ence to  our  connection  with  foreign  countries ; 
but  we  are  under  no  similar  obligation  in  regard 
to  the  internal  affairs,  the  domestic  acts  of  these 
governments  themselves.  I  should  not  know 
how  to  do  so ;  I  am  not  bound  to  do  so.  I  only 
ask  that  you  will  draw  no  conclusion  one  way 
or  other  from  my  silence  in  this  particular.  It 
is  no  part  of  my  duty  either  to  admit  or  deny 
what  M.  de  Montalembert  has  advanced  on  the 
subject.  The  discussion,  the  judgment  con- 
cerning it,  is  going  on  before  the  whole  of  Eu- 
rope. It  is  there  that  public  opinion  is  to  pro- 
nounce finally  upon  it.  It  is  not  in  France,  or 
at  this  tribune,  that  any  thing  of  the  kind  can  be 
done.'"  The  answer  of  Lord  Pal-  ^ 
merston  to  similar  questions  in  the  joiy  3  isSs! 
British  House  of  Commons  was  in 
substance  the  same,  though  a  stronger  leaning 
to  an  intervention  in  favor  of  Poland  was  ap- 
parent in  his  expressions.*  '  There  can  be  no 

*  "The  geoenl  treaty/'  mid  Lord  Felmenton,  *' to 
which  England  and  Franco  are  parties,  does  contain  a 
stipalatlon  with  r^;ard  to  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Cra-> 
cow ;  aad  this  was  arranged  in  the  eonferences  to  which 
England  was  a  party,  and  at  a  period  anterior  to  the  eon- 
cluaitNi  of  the  separate  treaty  to  carry  out  these  arrange- 
ments. It  is  perfectly  plain,  therefore,  that  the  arrange- 
ment as  to  Cracow  was  founded  upon  stipulations  to 
which  Great  Britain  was  a  party,  and  that  the  Tiolation 
of  that  treaty  is  aTiolation  of  the  arrangements  to  which 
Great  Britain  was  one  of  the  contracting  partiesi  The 
groand  which  I  talce,  therefore,  is,  not  that  it  is  not  for 
this  Uonae  to  take  into  considenUion  the  question  of  our 
foreign  relations,  bnt  that,  if  the  Honw  shonld  take  each 
a  resolation  as  is  proposed  on  a  question  of  such  grave 
importance  as  the  conduct  of  foreign  powers,  it  is  not  fit- 
ting that  such  a  resolation  should  paai  without  following 
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doabt  that  the  declinatnra  to  interfere  thus  ex-  ' 
pressed  by  the  Ministers  of  the  two  Western 
Powers  was  founded  in  wisdom  and  justified  by 
necessity;  for  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  coul^  \ 
reach  Poland,  even  if  the  ground  for  interven-  ! 
'  tion  had  been  much  stronger  than  it  really  was. 
The  Germanic  Confederation,  with  its  300,000 
armed  men,  backed  by  Russia  with  as  many 
more,  lay  between.  But  it  affords  a  striking 
proof  of  the  ascendant  which  Liberal  principles 
had  now  attained  in  Europe,  and  the  extent  to 
which  they  had  shut  out  the  light  of  reason,  that 
neither  the  one  government  nor  the  other  ven- 
tured,  in  their  own  defense,  to  state  the  real 
truth,  which  was,  that  the  occupation  of  Cracow, 
and  its  incorporation  with  Austria,  was  a  meas- 
ure of  self-defense  fully  justified  by  the  attempts 
made  in  thai  republic  to  wrest  all  the  provinces 
of  Old  Poland  from  the  partitioning  powers,  and 
re-establish  the  ancient  monarchy.  The  Poles 
were  perfectly  entitled  to  make  such  attempts, 
for  their  partition  had  been  a  scandalous  act  of 
injustice ;  the  Austrians  were  as  clearly  entitled 
to  resist  them.  But  it  may  readily  be  conceived 
what  a  handle  the  declinature  of  France  to  in- 
terfere on  such  a  question  afforded  to  the  Liberal 
orators  and  journals,  and  how  largely  it  tended 
to  aid  their  fixed  policy  of  discrediting  the  Gov- 
ernment. 
The  effect  of  the  excitement  produced  by  the 
events  in  Poland  appeared,  as  was 

Benewad  «t-  ^*^  ^^'^^^  *^®  ^^*^®  ^^  France  at  this 
tempttouBfts-  time,  in  a  fresh  attempt  upon  the 
slnate  Louis  life  of  the  sovereign.  On  the  16th 
?i25^^  of  April,  as  Louis  Philippe  was  re- 
^^•^^ '''  turning  from  a  hunt  inThe  forest 
of  Fontaineblean,  seated  in  an  open  carriage, 
accompanied  by  M.  de  Montalivet,  with  the 
Queen  and  princesses  in  similar  conveyances  be- 
hind him,  as  he  was  entering  the  great  park 
near  the  walls  of  the  inclosnres  of  Avon,  two 
reports  of  fire-arms  were  suddenly  heard  from 
the  top  of  the  waU.  No  one  was  struck,  but  the 
wadding  of  one  of  the  fusib  fell  still  burning 
between  the  King  and  M.  de  Montalivet.  The 
assassin  was  immediately  seized  by  some  of  the 
'  foresters,  and  proved  to  be  a  man  of  the  name 
of  Lecomte,  who  had  formerly  been  in  the  royal 
service  as  an  officer  in  the  forests,  and  even 
considerably  promoted,  but  had  been  deprived 
of  his  situation  in  consequence  of  a  serious  de- 
linquenoe.  On  being  seized,  he  said  only,  '*I 
was  in  too  great  a  huiry."  It  was  fortunate  he 
was  so,  for  he  was  known  to  have  been  so  ex- 
pert a  marksman  that  he  scarcely  ever  missed  a 
fawn  at  160  pacea  distant.  He  admitted  that 
he  intended  to  have  killed  the  King,  and  had 
come  to  Fontaineblean  for  that  purpose.  There 
was  no  evidence  to  connect  him  with  any  of  the 
secret  societies,  and  his  offense  seems  to  have 
arisen  from  an  exaggerated  idea  of  private 
w  wrong,  coupled  with  the  excite- 

Aprii  17*1846;  "^«"*  produced  by  the  political 
An.Ubt.l846;  declamation  of  the  period.  He  was 
Chroiu,  April    found  guilty,  and  underwent  the 

llL  lo?ioJ**'  extreme  sentence  of  the  law  with 
*  unshaken  resolution.' 

Shortly  after  this  infamous  attempt,  and  when 
the  trial  of  Lecomte  was  going  on,  an  event 

up  llM  reMlntioQ  by  fiiither  proeeedingi.  I  shall  there- 
fore noye  the  prenooe  queedon  oa  the  flnt  neolatlon.** 


occurred  fraught  with  the.  most  important  re- 
suits  in  future  times,  and  which, 
in  a  manner,  links  together  the  i,..^*^^ 
story  of  Louis  PhiUppe  with  that  u  ?.^?eon 
of  the  Republic  and  Empire  which  from  the  ditt. 
succeeded  his  dethronement.   This  2°  °Ji?*°" 
was  the  escape  op  Louis  Napo-     *^ 

LEON  FBOM  THE  ChATEAV  OF  HaH,  wMch  tOOk 

place  on  the  25th  May,  at  mid-day.  During 
his  prolonged  captivity  in  this  gloomy  abode, 
where  he  had  occupied  the  apartments  fonnerlr 
tenanted  by  Prince  Polignac,  the  young  Prince 
had  been  constantly  occupied  with  grave  and  se- 
rious pursuits ;  and  he  had  during  this  period, 
in  an  especial  manner,  made  himself  master  of 
the  general  domestic  policy  and  pacific  designs 
of  his  uncle,  the  great  Napoleon.  This  appean 
in  the  clearest  manner  from  the  very  remarka- 
ble work  Les  Idees  Napokomennes,  composed  by 
the  Prince  to  beguile  the  weary  hours  of  his 
captivity,  which  had  now  continued  above  fire 
years.  During  this  period  his  chief  correspond- 
ence and  intercourse  was  with  the  French  Lib- 
erals and  extreme  democrats ;  and  on  more  than 
one  ^occasion  he  expressed  himself  in  the  most 
unequivocal  manner  an  uncompromising  adher- 
ent of  their  .principles.*  He  had  been  enpaged 
in  the  spring  of  1846  in  a  negotiation  with  the 
French  Grovemment  for  liberty  to  leave  Ham  on 
his  parole  to  visit  his  aged  father,  who  was  dan- 
gerously ill.  The  Cabinet  of  the  Tuileries  were 
not  disinclined  to  make  the  concession;  but 
they  attached  such  conditions  to  the  favor  that 
the  Prince  refused  to  subscribe  to  them,  and 
preferred  the  chance  of  making  his  escape  an 
unfettered  agent.  This  was  a  very  difficult 
task,  for  the  citadel  of  Ham  is  of  great  strength, 

*  "  Enfant  de  la  R^yolution,  hftritier  de  Fhomme  qui 
ne  me  semble  grand  que  parcequ'll  a  tout  itW  poor  \t 
trfoRiphe  la  K^volution,  Je  na  coonalB  d*autrei  prinelpet 
que  la  Bouvemlneto  du  Peuple,  d'autre  but  quede  s'dfor- 
cer  it  organiser  la  ddmocratie,  et  k  am^iorer  le  sort  dcs 
daaeee  pauvrcs,  tout  en  relevant  notre  drltpeao  vii4>Tis 

de  r stranger."— Louis  Napouboit  d  H. ,  29  AwA, 

1843. 

*'  E16r6  dans  des  eentimenta  d^mocratlqueB  dd<  qne 
J'eus  attaint  I'Age  oil  Ton  r6fl6chit,  J*adniirai  le  chef  d« 
ma  famille,  non-aeulcment  comme  grand  capltaiiie,  mils 
Burtout  comme  le  repr6sentant  gtorleux  de  la  B^ToIution 
Franf  aiiie.  Je  ne  vu  alors  que  deux  causes  ditAlnctes  en 
Europe:  oelle  qui  avalt  vaincu  le  14  Jnillet,  1T89, et 
celle  qui  avalt  triomphd  le  18  Juln,  ISlGi  Tontei  la  di* 
visions  interm^diaires  me  parurcnt  des  divisions  pne- 
rllea,  allment^cs  souvent  par  des  intdrets  personnela 

**  Ai^ourd'hui  la  question  est  la  mome  pour  moL  Je 
ne  vols  en  France  que  des  valneas  et  des  vsioqueHrs  i 
Waterloo.  Les  vainqueuia^ont  le  pouvoir,  ils  aviUsaesk 
et  oppriment  notre  pays,  ^^es  yaineus  souffrent  et  gi* 
minent.  Quelu  que  soient  les  noms  qne  oenx-ci  se  don* 
nent,  et  le  lieu  qu'lls  habltent,  ils  sont  tous  les  enfants 
d'une  mdme  mdre,  la  Revolution.  Bi  Jamais  la  luUe  re- 
oommenoe,  ils  so  r<Suniront  sous  le  meme  drapeaii,  ptf 
la  meme  ralson  quldepuis  des  sfddes  atoujonnrtoulles 
hommee — Vopposition  &  un  ennemi  commun. 

**Convaincu  que  le  Oouvwsement  aetoel  faisdt  le 
malheur  de  la  Fninoe,  dans  ce  sens  que  la  corruptioD  et 
la  lilchet6  mettent  une  nation  bien  plus  prds  de  s«  ruine 
qne  la  tyrannle,  Je  me  suls  r^solu  k  tout  entrepreedre 
pour  le  renreteer,  biea  d^idd  k  laisser  le  peuple  entier 
choisir  la  forme  de  gonvememcnt,  qui  lui  oooviendrsitle 
mieux.  Le  rdle  de  Iib6rateur  suffit  k  mon  ambitioo. 
J€  TfkitaU  pOM  aatet  fou  pour  avoir  la  pr^gntum  de  /on- 
dtr  tens  d^naaUe  mar  un  sol  jonrM  de  tout  1m  d&rit  at* 
thffuutk§  tNue^es.**— LovM  NAFOLSOzr  d  « — ,  Hsb, 
March  9,  X844;  Rxomisb,  i.  816,  317.  So  far  did  LouJs 
Napoleon  at  this  period  carry  his  democratic  prineiplMi 
that  he  embrmoed  and  strenuously  supported  those  of  the 
Soclalisti,  and  wrote  many  articles  in  the  iouxnal  X^ 
Progrit  du  Pa$  de  CaMe,  enforcing  their  ww^jnjj* 
were  afterward  ooUeoCed  In  a  pamphlet  entitled  Beanc' 
Hon  du  FaupirUmet  ibid.,  L  8l6u 
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«nd  deemed  so  seoim  a  place  of  coaiinenient 
that  it  had  been  purposely  selected  as  a  state 
1 1.^^— .  i»  111  l»^n  for  the  most  important  po- 
lO^wf  nil  ^^^'^^  offenders  for  a  k>nfr  period. 
Diteur,  iuy  NeveithelesB  Ixmis  Napoleon  sue- 
ST,  1846 ;  Ana.  ceeded  in  making;  his  escape  from  it« 
Sw-^hron  *nd  got  clear  out  of  Franc*.  It  was 
effected  in  the  following  manner.  > 
^Notwithstanding  the  length  of  his  confine- 

ment,  the  vigilance  and  rigor  with 
Hodeia  which  Louis  Napoleon  was  watched 
viiichheef.  had  ondergone  no  diminution.  Two 
Acted  his  sentinels  were  always  stationed  at  the 
11^%.        hottom  of  the  stair  leading  to  his 

apartment ;  its  windows  were  strong- 
ly  barred ;  at  night  the  guards  Were  doubled ; 
and  at  aU  times  the  utmost  precautions  were 
taken  to  prevent  approach  to  the  fortress  from 
the  outside.  Fortune,  however,  threw  the  means 
of  escape  within  his  reach,  which,  by  the  aasist- 
anoe  of  connivance  within,  was  happily  carried 
into  execution.  Some  repairs  required  to  be 
made  on  the  stair;  and  during  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  at  noon,  it  was  known  that  one  of  the 
sentinels  on  the  stairs  withdrew  to  read  the  pa- 
pers, leaving  the  other  alone  on  the  post.  It 
was  this  auspicious  moment  which  in^  chosen  to 
carry  the  escape  into  effect.  The  means  of  it 
were  arranged  with  Dr.  Conneau,  the  medical 
attendant,  and  Charles  Thelin,  the  valet  of  the 
Prince.  Their  period  of  imprisonment  having 
expired,  they  were  at  liber^  to  go  into  the  town, 
which  Uiey  always  did  after  obtaining  leave  from 
the  governor  of  the  prison.  Advantage  was 
taken  of  this  facility  to  bring  in  by  stealth  van* 
oos  articles  of  dress,  which  might  serve  as  a  dis- 
guise in  passing  the  sentries.  The  Prince  then 
cut  off  his  long  mustaches,  which  made  a  great 
change  in  his  appearance,  put  on  a  blai^  wig, 
dyed  his  face  and  hands,  and  having  equipp^ 
himsdf  entirely  in  a  workman's  drees,  with  a 
blue  smock-fi^ock,  he  proceeded  at  noon  with  a 
plank  on  his  shoulder  to  pass  the  guard.  This 
was  effected  successfully,  the  sentinel  either  mis- 
taking or  pretending  to  mistake  him  for  one  of 
the  workmen.  In  passing  him  the  Prince  aoci- 
dentaUv  let  the  pipe  fall  which  he  was  smoking. 
He  caunly  stooped  and  picked  it  up,  and  the 
soldier,  aner  looking  at  mm  for  a  moment,  re- 
sumed his  walk.  Meanwhile  Thelin  very  skill- 
fully amused  the  workmen,  from  whom,  even 
more  than  the  guards,  detection  was  to  be  ap- 
prehended, as  it  was  one  of  their  own  number 
who  was  personated.  ^Sb  it  was,  he  was  nar- 
rowly scrutinized  by  two  workmen,  who  express- 
ed aiond  their  surprise  at  not  knowing  him,  and 
soon  after  recognised  by  a  favorite  spaniel,  which 
net  him  as  he  was  going  out  All  seemed  lost, 
for  there  was  still  a  Line  of  sentries  to  pass,  when 
a  friendly  voice  from  behind  exdoinied,  *^  Ah! 
it  is  Berthon  I"  At  the  same  time  the  Prince, 
as  if  fatigued  with  his  burden,  passed  ihe  i^ank 
from  his  right  to  his  led  shoiUder,  and  got  past 
without  fkrther  molestation.  The  last  line  of 
sentries  was  passed  without  discovery,  and  the 
Prince,  having  gained  the  open  road,  went  on 
with  h»  f^ank  till  the  joyful  sound  of  wheels  was 
heard,  and  he  leaped  on  the  box  of  a  cabriolet 
which  the  fidthfiil  TheHn  had  provided  for  him 
in  St.  Qnentin.  He  soon  reached  that  pUce^ 
stiB  on  the  box  driving,  and  got  into  the  train 
lor  YalencienneB,  which  he  reached  a  littk  after 
Vot.  IV.— N 


two  in  the  afkemoon,  and  soon  after  got  to  Brus^ 
sels,  from  whence  he  crossed  over  to 
London.  He  was  too  late  to  see  li«f?io 'hiII; 
his  father,  who  was  already  dead,  de  u  Prooe- 
but  not  too  late  to  follow  out  his  des-  duredu  Prinee 
tiny,  which  led  him  from  the  prison  J;?"}*  42*^8  ** 
of  Ham  to  the  throne  of  France.*        '  '     *    * 

The  world  was  far  from  appreciating  at  the 
time  the  ultimate  importance  of  this  3^^ 
escape  of  Louis  Napoleon.  It  was  sUgUtattsn- 
regarded  merely  as  the  fortunate  and  tion  which 
adventurous  escape  of  a  young  man  ^xlrfted*"* 
from  a  state  of  captivity,  attended  MiuTiase  of 
with  the  interest  which  always  at-  Uie  Duke  d« 
tends  such  events.  **As  the  es-  B*"^**"*- 
cape,**  said  the  Nationaly  *^can  never  come  to 
prefitdice  any  one^  we  congratulate  those  upon  it 
whom  it  immediately  concerns.  As  for  our- 
selves, it  is  the  species  of  success  which  wo  wish 
for,  and:  which  we  would  willingly  procure  for 
every  kind  of  pretender."  An  important  step 
was  taken  at  the  same  time  by  another  pretend- 
er, with  very  different  titles  to  the  throne.  The 
Duke  de  Bordeaux  married  the  Archduchess 
Maria  Theresa -Beatrice  of  Modena,  eldest 
sister  of  the  reigning  duke  of  that  principality. 
He  was  the  only  ruling  prince  in  Europe  who 
had  refused  to  recognize  Louis  Philippe.  There 
has  been  no  issue  as  yet  of  the  marriage — ^a  cir- 
cumstance which,  by  removing  the  rivalry  of  the 
elder  and  younger  tranches  of  the  Bourbon  fam- 
ily, may  possibly  come  at  some  future  time  to 
have  an  important  influence  on  the  destinies  of 
France.  In  the  mean  time,  it  was  a  singular 
proof  of  the  mutations  of  fortune  that  the  Srect 
descendant  of  Louis  XIV.  deemed  iRefniauie, 
himself  fortunate  upon  being  admitted  ia  US.  iiaj 
into  the  family  of  a  third-rate  Italian  ^""-  U}^ 
potentate.^  ^^^*: 

Though  Ministers  had  obtained  a  miyori^ 
on  the  Polish  question,  and  still  kept        ^ 
their  ascendant  in  the  Chamber,  their  jja^  Elec 
position  was  uneasy,  and  they  felt  the  tion  under 
necessity  of  additional  strength  in  the  j^"*'  ^^' 
Legislature  to  enable  them  to  contin-   ^^' 
ue  the  policy  of  resistance  upon  which  thev  had 
now  staked  the  monarehy.     They  accordingly 
dissolved  the  Cliamber  by  royal  proclamation 
immediately  after   its   prorogation;    and  the 
elections  came  on  in  the  August  following. 
The  electoral  contest  is  interesting,  for  it  was 
THS  LAST  which  occurrcd'  under  the  monarchy 
of  Louis  Philippe.     The  Liberal  opposition, 
taught  by  experience,  adopted  the  well-known 
English  system  of  sinking  all  minor  differences 
of  opinion  in  a  general  coalition  to  ^eep  out 
the  ministerial  candidate.    M.  Thiers  address- 
ed a  long  and  able  letter  to  his  constit-  .  _  ^j 
uents,  recapitulating  all  that  had  been 
done  by  the  Government  and  the  Opposition 
during  the  last  ten  years,  and  earnestly  recom- 
mended to  other  candidates  the  same  policy.* 

*  *'Notn  Goaveraement  est  non-eeulement  faible;  U 
est  VAin.  II  a  voiila  parettre  qaelque  choie.  II  a  mla 
one  eiBgalidre  oetentatloa  k  rwoxmr  rAUUnce  AnglaUe, 
et  U  a  sigod  rextCQrtoD  du  droit  de  vielte.  II  a  voula 
e'oocnper  de  notre  graadoar,  et  taadiaquMI  laleialt  d^pi- 
rir  Dotre  materiel  naval,  il  a  piia  lee  Marquieee.  Lee 
Marquises  n*4taot  qu*ane  Bail6-de  rocbere  sfedrllee  oikroa 
ne  pent  vlvre.  II  a  prls  TaitL  Maia  lei  Anglais  ont  d^ 
■avou6  oette  occupatton,  et  U  a  deiavoa6  TAdmiral  Da* 

Ctit-Thoaare  qui  arait  prle  Talti.    Un  Miailonnaire, 
Pritohard,  ayank  notamment  excite  lee  habltans  de 
Taiti  k  6gorger  noe  aoldata,  Vm  de  nes  oflleiars  Tavait 
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A  circular  was  addressed  hy  MM.  de  Monta- 
lembert,  Vatimenil,  and  Reancey,  to  the  Cath- 
qUc  electors  over  the  whole  kinj^dom,  enjoining 
the  reqaifiition  from  every  candidate  of  ti  written 
pledge  in  lien  of  all  other  promises,  to  insist 
upon  the  absolute  liberty  for  which  the  Catho- 
lics contended  in  the  matter  of  education.  The 
utmost  efforts  were  made  bj  all  parties  to  secure 
the  return  of  their  respective  candidates ;  and 
although  the  Government  sustained  several  no- 
table defeats,  yet,  upon  the  whole,  their  posi- 
tion was  improved,  and  the  majority  supporting 
M.  Gnizot  was  so  considerable  as  to  place  him 
in  a  position  of  apparent  security.  On  the  first 
.  19  division,  which  was  usually  the  decisive 
'  one,  for  the  presidency  of  the  Chamber, 
the  majority  for  the  ministerial  candidate  was 
1 20,  the  numbers  being  2 1 8  to  98.  The  Throne 
of  the  Barricades  seemed  to  be  established  be- 
rond  all  dispute ;  and  unquestionably  it  was  so 
in  the  affections  of  the  bourgeois  class,  which 
alone  was  represented  in  the  Legislature.  Yet 
out  of  this  seeming  security  arose  several  cir- 
,  i|  jteiir  cnmstances,  which  at  this  period 
Aug.  20, 1846;  combined  to  endanger  its  fonnda- 
RegnAuK  fn.*  tions,  and  at  length  brought  about 
J??v\^.V^T«  ite  ^aM-    The  first  of  these  was  the 

To  understand  this  important  subject  it  must 
e^  ^  premised  tnat  by  the  old  law  of 
The  Spanish  ^V^^^i  '^  ^  ™o^  other  countries  in 
Ifnrriageii.  Europe,  females  as  well  as  males 
Biatory  of  might  succeed  to  the  crown  of  the 
Uon****^*"  monarchy,  which  in  fact  was  first 
consolidated  by  the  marriage  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  which  united  on  one 
head  the  two  rival  crowns  of  Castile  and  Ara* 
gon.  The  bequest  of  the  Spanish  crown,  how- 
ever, to  the  Dake  of  Anjou,  the  grandson  of 
Louis  XIV.,  in  1700,  first  awakened  Europe  to 
a  sense  of  the  immense  danger  which  would 
threaten  the  independence  of  Europe  if  the 
crowns  of  Franco  and  Spain  were  to  be  united 
in  the  same  sovereign;  and  the  War  of  the 
Succession  was  undertaken  and  prosecuted  for 
twelve  years  to  prevent  it.  The  victories  of 
Marlborough  and  Eugene  averted  the  danger 
at  that  time,  and  it  was  fondly  hoped  that  by 


consign^  poor  an  moment  k  bord  de  noi  ralsseaax;  11  a 
iifUhi,  pom  ne  paa  engager  la  guerre^  payer  une  indemnitd 
k  ee  Mtiaionnaire.  Enfio,  engagd  daw  one  aulte  de  xnau- 
vmiaes  affaires  avec  rAngleterre,  doni  on  pMtendait  re- 
nouer  rallianee,  on  a  voulii  &ire  quelque  cboae  ponr 
am6liorer  les  rapports  avec  elle,  et  dans  la  Question  de 
Texita.  oH  nous  n'avona  ptM  an  int^t  apprdelaUe,  on 
^eit  p^none^  ponr  l*Ang)eterre  contre  TAni^lqueL 

*'  Passons  k  Tlnt^rieur;  Ins  soutiens  par  Excellence  de 
la  Paix  qal,  par  leUrs  ridieales  conquetes  de  roc^nle, 
notu  ont  eonduitB  si  prde  de  la  gnerre,  dans  TaflUre  dn 
rAcenaeinent  nous  ont  vaha  le  sent  trouble  s6rleaz  qui 
ait  eu  lieu  depoie  tUx  ana,  troable  enaanglant^,  lans  que 
la  force  restftt  au  Gonvemement  Void  qui  est  encore 
moins  pardonable,  k  mon  eris,  car  eela  tend  k  d6trulre 
tout  Gonvemeroent;  e*eBt  de  cnnfdrer  sans  merara,  nuii 
auctine  retenue,  toutes  lee  fonetloni  pubUquee  dans  nn 
but  exclusivement  politique,  e*eit  de  ae  preter  ainat  aiix 
vices  dtt  i^me  61ecttf,  et  de  les  aocroitre  en  lee  snrexcl- 
tant.  Ai^ourd'hui  que  Ub  paiuAimt  aorU  itetfUUi  Qu*  Im 
appetite  ont  reroslae^  les  pasalona,  Je  demands  k  tout 
bomme  de  bonne  loi  de  mgarder  aatonr  de  lul,  et  de  dire 
ee  quMl  Itti  eemble.  Ponr  moi,  Je  snis  eonvainen  que  si 
Pon  n*y  prend  garde,  it  n>  aura  MentAt  phis  d^adminfs- 
Iration.  Qnelqnes  meoeuri  dans  les  Golldgea  Eleetoraux 
en  dans  lee  Chambres,  feront  la  loi  an  Gouvemement.'* 
~M.  Tbubbs  ausD  SUeUvn  d$  Aiso^  Joly  U,  tSM^,  Bae- 
mam,  UL  li^  184 


the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  St  had  been  permanently 
guarded  against.  By  that  treaty  the  title  of  the 
Duke  of  Anjou  to  the  Spanish  crown  was  rec- 
ognized, but  on  condition  only  that  he  renounced 
for  himself  and  his  descendants  all  claim  to  the 
French  crown ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
French  monarch  was  to  renounce  for  himself 
and  his  descendants  all  claim  to  the  Spanish 
crown,  which  was  to  descend  to  certain  specified 
princes  of  the  nieile  line,  always  excluding  him 
who  was  possessed  of  the  French  throne.  The 
Duke  of  Saxony  and  his  male  heirs  were  called 
to  the  succession,  failing  Philip  V.,  the  existing 
sovereign,  and  his  nutie  heirs.  This  act  of  re- 
nunciation of  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  its  entail 
on  male  heirs',  was  solemnly  rati- 
fied by  the  Cortes  of  Castile  and  co^'^JT^^h' 
Aragon,  and  by  the  Parliament  i.  s% ;  s^ocii^ 
of  Paris,  and  it  became  part  of  the  mat  dea 
public  law  of  Europe  by  the  6th  7^^  **•  **• 
article  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht. ' 

Experience  has  now  abundantly  proved  both 
the  formidable  nature  of  the  dan- 
ger  which  was  meant  to  be  guard-  oengCTto En- 
ed  against  by  this  introduction  of  gUndfrtmithe 
the  Salic  law  into  the  succession  of  French  and 
the  Spanish  crown,  and  the  wisdom  Spanish  aUi- 
of  the  provision  to  prevent  it  that 
it  should  be  limited  to  heirs^na/is.  It  was  even 
then  foreseen,  what  has  often  since  occurred^ 
that  if  the  maritime  forces  of  France  and  Spain 
were  united,  they  would  considerably  outnum- 
ber those  of  England,  and  that  we  might  be 
blockaded  in  our  harbors  by  the  combined  fleets 
of  the  two  powers.  This,  accordingly,  actually 
happened  in  1784,  when  the  French  and  Span- 
ish fleets,  numbering  forty-seven  sail  of  the  bne« 
blockaded  Admiral  Danbv  in  Plymouth,  who 
had  only  twenty^ne;  and  the  same  disparity 
existed,  and  similar  results  would  probably  have 
ensued,  in  1805,  had  not  Napoleon's  admirably- 
conceived  plan  for  our  subjugation  been  defeat- 
ed only  by  the  steady  gallantry  of  Sir  R.  Calder 
and  the  heroic  energy  of  Nelson.  In  every  one 
of  the  wars  between  France  and  England  for 
the  last  century,  Spain  has  in  the  end  taken  part 
against  this  country,  and  in  every  one  the  fleets 
of  England  have  been  outnumbered  by  her  two 
opponents.  Nor  was  it  less  obvious  that  if  the 
Spanish  crown  were  permitted  to  descend  to  f<v 
males,  not  only  would  there  be  a  constant  jeal- 
ousy  between  France  and  England  as  to  the  dis- 
posal of  the  hand  of  the  heiress  to  so  magnifi- 
cent an  inheritance,  but  there  was  the  greatest 
possible  danger  that  the  French  competitor 
would,  from  proximity  of  situation  and  superior 
military  force  in  this  country,  prove  successful, 
and  the  whole  naval  and  military  strength  of  the 
two  monarchies  be  ranged,  on  oceasion  of  the 
first  serious  rupture,  against  the  independence 
of  this  countiy. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  singular  (acts  recorded  ia 
hlstoty,  that  after  having  secured  the  w. 
separation  of  Friince  and  Spain,  so  Repeal  ofihe 
far  as  succession  goes,  by  tlw  victo-  ^™^i„' 
ries  of  Marlborough,  and  prevented  of  the  span- 
their  reunion  by  the  power  of  con>  fshthnNieto 
quest— by  those  of  Wellington— the  <!«•«». 
Government  of  Great  Britain  should  ha;ve  made 
its  election  voluntarily  to  forego  those  advantages^ 
and  incur  the  risk  consequent  on  dieir  Iqm,  and 
that  for  no  nalional  olgeet  or  public  advantage 
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whaterer.    So  it  was,  howeTer:  the  thing  was 
done,  and  can  not  now  be  undone ;  and  it  rests 
with  those  who  bronght  it  about  to  explain  its 
reasons  and  make  apparent  its  necessity.    The 
French  Bevolation  had  caused  a  division  of  po- 
Itticai  feeling  in  Spain,  as  elsewhere  in  Europe^ 
and  the  democratic  party  reduced  the  Sovereign 
to  such  straits^at  he  only  recovered  his  freedom 
by  the  armed  mtervention  of  France  in  1823,  as 
already  recorded.     Subsequent  to  this  the  old 
Kng  married  a  second  time^  and  by  his  new 
queen,  Christina,  he  had  two  daughters,  but  no 
son.      The  old  monarch,  like  most  other  men 
who,  in  advanced  yeais,  adventure  npon  the 
haxardous  step  of  a  marriage  with  a  young  wife, 
fell  onder  the  government  oX  the  Queen,  to 
whom  it  was  a  natural  object  of  ambition  to  see 
her  own  family  on  the  throne  instead  of  Don 
Carlos,  the  King's  younger  brother,   and  the 
nearest  male  heir.     This  could  only  be  done  by 
altering  the  order  of  succession  established  by 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  the  consent  of  the 
estates  of  the  realm ;  but  the  divided  state  of 
opinion  in  the  country,  in  consequence  of  the 
revolutionary  passions  of  which  it  had  been  the 
victim,  suggested  the  idea  that  this  might  be  ef-^ 
fected,  and  by  the  support  of  the  liberal  party  a. 
Queen,  the  King's  eldest  daughter,  put  on  the 
throne.      This  was  accordingly  done:   a  deed 
purporting  to  be  an  alteration  of  the  order  of 
succession  in  1787,  and  restoring  the  old  law  of 
descent,  which  admitted  females  to  the  throne, 
was  produced,  and  Ferdinand  VII.  left  his  throne 
to  lus  eldest  daughter,  the  present  reigning  Sov- 
ercign.     A  terrible  civil  war,  as  might  have  been 
expected,    ensued    between   the   Conservatives, 
headed  by  Don  Carlos,  and  the  Revolutionists 
who  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Queen ;  but  the 
latter  was  recognized  by  both  France  and  En- 
gland, who  formed  the  famous  Quadrvpk  Alii- 
aacty  in  1834,  to  secure  hereon  the  throne.     By 
their  countenance  and  the  armed  intervention  of 
the  two  powers,  the  contest  was  at  length  decided 
in  favor  of  the  Queen,  who  is  still  in  possession 
of  the  throne.     The  narrative  of  this  struggle 
vill  form  the  interesting  subject  of  a  future 
chapter. 
The  conflict  in  the  Peninsula  having  come  to 

an  end,  it  remained  to  be  seen  what 

^g^^     fruit  France  or  England  were  to  de- 

UtUehMBe  rire  from  it,  and  what  advantage  the 

on  the  in-    latter  was  to  obtain  from  having  vio- 

*  SSSkL     ^*^  ^^  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  purchased 

with  so  much  blood  and  treasure,  and 
smbstitMlBd  a  queen  for  a  king  on  the  Spanish 
throne*  That  France,  which  had  four  young 
princes  of  attractive  person  and  agreeable  man- 
ners to  marry,  should  desire  to  see  a  rule  of  suc- 
eessioQ  established  beyond  the  Pyrenees,  which 
talM  two  jronng  Spanish  princesses  to  the  throne, 
was  very  conceivable ;  but  what  interest  England 
had  in  throwing  Spanish  princesses,  heiresses  to 
the  throne,  into  the  arms  of  French  princes,  was 
not  so  apparent.      The  result  has  completely 


point  out  one  single  advantage  which  has 
crued,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  this  country  from 
the  change  in  the  succession.  On  the  other  hanc^ 
the  jealousies  between  France  and  England^ 
which  soon  arose  in  connection  with  the  Spanish 
princesses,  cpmpletely  destroyed  the  good  under** 
standing  between  them,  which  was  so  essential 
to  the  peace  of  Europe,  and,  by  depriving  Louis 
Philippe  of  the  moral  support  of  Qreat  Britain, 
powerfully  contributed  to  his  fall. 

Queen  Christina,  then  Begent  of  Spain,  feel- 
ing herself  entirely  dependent  on  the        3g, 
Liberal  part^  for  the  preservation  of  Qumd' 
her  daughter's  throne,  and  being  well  Chriitina,*! 
aware  that  it  was  in  France  alone  J'JSSSl**' 
that  she  could  find  the  prompt  nulita-  m»rriag«is 
ry  assistance  requisite  to  support  her  LouU  Phi- 
against  the  Carlists,  who  formed  a  ^*P^' 
great  migority  of  the  Spanish  population,  nata* 
rally  bethought  herself  of  the  favorable  opportuni- 
ty presented  by  the  marriageable  condition  of  the 
princes  of  the  one  country,  and  the  princesses  of 
the  other,  to  cement  their  union  by  matrimonial 
alliances.    With  this  view,  although  the  prin- 
cesses, her  daughters,  were  as  yet  too  young  foe 
marriage,  she  made  formal   proposals  bcfons 
1840  to  Louis  Philippe  for  a  double  marriage^ 
one  between  the  Duke  d'Aumaie,  the  King*8 
third  son,  and  Queen  Isabella,  her  eldest  daugh- 
ter, and  another  between  the  Duke  of  Mont> 
penaier,  his  fourth  son,  and  the  Infanta. 
Louisa  Fernanda,  her  second  daugh-  ju  ig?^ 
ter.* 

How  agreeable  soever  these  proposals  were  to 
Louis  Philippe,  who  desired  nothing        ^ 
so  much  as  to  see  his  descendants  ad-  whidi  aro 
mitted  into  the  family  of  European  declined  by 
Sovereigns,  he  was  too  sagacious  not  J^"*"  ^***" 
to  perceive  that  the  hazard  with  which    ^^ 
they  were  attended  more  than  counterbalanced 
the  advantages.     It  was  evident  that  such  a  mar- 
riage of  the  Duke  d*Aumale  with,  the  Queen  of 
Spain  would  at  once  dissolve  the  entente  ccnrdiak* 
with  Great  Britain,  on  which  the  stability  of  his 
throne  so  much  depended ;  for  however  much  the 
Liberal  Government  of  England  might  desire  to 
see  constitutional  monarehies  established  in  the 
Peninsula,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  it  would  like 
to  see  the  crown  of  Spain  placed  on- the  head  of 
a  French  prince.     It  was  already  surmised,  too, 
that  the  Cabinet  of  London  had  views  of  its  own 
for  the  hand  of  the  younger  princess,  a  Regnauit, 
He  therefore  returned  a  courteous  an-  iH.  i48«  140« 
s^ver,  declining  the  hand  of  the  Queen  D*H»m«o*. 
for  the  Dnkc  d'Auinale,  but  express-  ?»*  ^ 
ing  the  satisfaction  it  would^  afford  rieurd«ta 
him  to  see  the  Duke  of  Montpensier  Fnm«e.  i\* 
united  to  the  Infanta.'  •      ^**'  ^^• 

The  next  occasion  on  which  the  sulgect  of  the 
Spanish  marriages  was  brought  for-        ^q 
ward  was  when  Queen  Christiim  took  Partbercoa- 
refoge  in  Paris,  during  one  of  the  ferences  on 
numerous  convulsions  to  which  Spain  J'ijj  "^^y®*^ 
has  been  subject  since  the  attempt 


proved  the  magnitude  of  the  fault  in  policy,  as  |  was  made  to  introduce  democratic  institutions 
great  as  the  brMch  of  national  faith,  conunitted  !  among  its  inhabitants.  Louis  Philippe  then  d»- 
^tfaoa  violation  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  of  the  \  clared  to  the  exiled  Queen-Regent  that  the  most 
Treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  departure  from  the  fixed  suitable  spouse  for  her  daughter  the  Queen  would 
policy  of  above  a  hundred  years.  Spain  has  been  be  found  in  one  of  the  dc^ndants  in  the  male 
BOW  lor  neariy  a  quarter  of  a  century  under  the  line  of  Philip  V  ^  king  of  Spain,  the  sovereign 
goremment  of  a  revohitionary  Queen,  directed  on  the  throne  when  the  Treaty  of  tJtrecht  was 
by  a  liberal  cabinet;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  signed.    The  object  of  this  proposal  was  indirect- 
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fy  to  exclude  the  pretensions  of  Prince  Cobturg, 
cousin-german  of  Prince  Albert,  whom  rumor 
had  assigned- as  one  of  the  suitors  for  the  hand 
of  the  young  Queen,  and  at  the  same  time  avoid 
exciting  the  jealousy  of  the  British  Govemment, 
by  openly  courting  the  alliance  for  a  French 
prince.  The  descendants  in  the  male  line  of 
rhilip  V.  were,  the  three  sons  of  Don  Carlos,  the 
younger  brother  of  the  late  king ;  two  sons  of 
Don  Fran9ois  de  Paule ;  two  princes  of  Naples, 
brothers  of  Queen  Christina ;  and  the  Prince  of 
Lima.  The  first  three  were  excluded  by  the 
hostility  of  their  father,  the  conservative  pretend- 
er to  the  throne,  to  the  reigning  Sovereign,  the  last 
by  reason  of  his  being  already  married.  Thus^ 
the  circle  of  suitors  in  that  liuo  was  restricted  to^ 
the  princes  of  the  house  of  Naples  and  the  two 
sons  of  Don  Francois  de  Paule.  A  proposal  for 
a  marriage  of  the  Queen  with  one  of  these  princes 
was  transmitted  by  the  Court  of  France  to  the 
Cabinets  of  London,  Vienna,  and  Berlin;  but 
the  ministers  of  these  courts  felt  too  strongly  the 
delicacy  and  dangers  of  the  question  to  sanction 
•uch  an  arrangement,  and  the  matter  remained 
nndccided,  which  was  of  the  less  moment,  that 
the  Queen  had  not  yet  arrived  at  a  marriageable 
age.  Sir  R.  Peel  and  Lord  Aberdeen,  qp  the 
part  of  Great  Britain,  merely  insisted  that,  Spain 
being  an  independent  power,  the  choice  of  a  hus- 
band for  its  Queen  should  be  left  to  its  own  Gov- 
emment,  aided  by  the  advice  of  the  constitution- 
al estates  of  the  realm.  They  never  advanced, 
as  long  as  they  remained  in  power,  directly  or 
indirectly,  any  proposal  in  favor  of  Prince  Co- 
» Re  It  ^^^  ^^  ^^y  other  candidate,  but 
HI  145!iSo;  contented  themselves  \vith  contend- 
Guisot,  Vie  ing  for  freedom  of  choice  on  the  part 
do  Peel,308,  of  the  Spanish  Government  and  pco- 
^'  pie.'* 

Matters  were  in  this  situation,  with  the  ques- 
tion still  open,  so  far  as  diplomatic  intercourse 
^was  concerned,  but  the  views  and  interests  of 


*  '*Aa  to  the  Spanish  narrlagvs,"  nld  Sir  R.  Peel, 
In  Janoary,  184T,  '*I  ahalt  content  luyaeir  with  making 
one  obserratiun,  tliat  the  last  i;abinet,  as  long  as  tliey 
were  in  power,  never  made  anj  attempt  to  obiain  for  a 
prince  of  the  house  of  Saxe-Cobuiig  the  hand  of  the 
Queen  of  Spain.*'— Sir  R.  Pbbl,  Jan.  19, 184T;  Pari  Deb., 
Ixxxfr.  151~L.ord  John  RusNell  aatd:  ''This  I  ftilly  de- 
termined  on,  that,  agreeing  to  the  line  lidd  down  by  the 
former  Government,  the  present  OoVemroont  should  state 
that  it  had  no  wish  to  presentan  Ivnglitli  candidate ;  and 
with  respect  to  one  prince  in  particular,  Prince  Leopold 
of  Saze-Coburg,  the  Qovemracnt  of  this  country  never 
•ntertained  for  a  moment  a  wish  to  put  him  forward,  or 
support  any  pretensions  he  might  entertain  witli  respect 
to  tiie  throne  of  Spain ;  and  I  must  say,  that  In  any  ad- 
vice which  I  felt  it  my  duty  tooflin'  U>  the  Sovereign  upon 
the  subject,  I  found  the  greatest  readiness  and  willing- 
oess  to  sanction  this  view;  for  her  MiO^ty  jiever  wished 
that  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Cohnrg  should  become  a 
candidate  for  the  hand  of  the  Queen  of  Spain,  supported 
by  EngUnd.  I  state  this,  beeause  I  know  it  has  been  in- 
dustrifiusly  set  about  that  this  is  in  reality  a  dispute  be- 
tween the  royal  families  of  France  and  of  this  country,  in 
consequence  of  the  course  taken  by  the  royal  family  of 
France  with  respect  to  the  throne  of  Madrid,  and  of  a ; 
ooanter  attempt  of  ours  to  place  one  of  ita  members  on  : 
that  throne.  As  far  as  we  have  been  concerned,  and  so 
Ikr  as  I  know  with  regard  to  the  late  Oovemment,  there 
was  no  foundation  whatever  for  such  a  statement  I  do 
not  know  what  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg  would 
have  said  if  a  proposition  on  the  snl^ect  had  been  made 
to  him  by  the  Oovemment  of  Spain,  but  I  have  been 
told  be  would  not  have  been  likely  to  entertain  it  We 
made  up  our  minds  not  to  propose  to  Spain  a  candidate 
for  the  Queen*s  hand,  or  to  make  ourselves  in  any  wav 
concerned  with  .th(>  internal  goTemmaot  of  the  oountry." 
— AirL  Deb.,  Ixxzix.  146. 


the  two  Cabinets  were  well  understood  bj  the 
Ministers  on  both  sides,  when  Queen 
Victoria,  in  the  autumn  of  1842,  paid  conrSinces 
a  visit  to  the  French  monarch  at  the  at  the  Chi. 
Ch&teau  d*£u,  in  Normandy,  which  teau  d'Ku, 

was  followed  next  spring  bv  a  similar  »«>d«tW1nd- 

•  *,     °    ■-      _  _      .     cor,  on  the 

act  of  courtesy  on  the  part  of  liouis  subject 

Philippe  to  the  Queen  of  £ngland,in  g_^  ^^q 
the  princely  halls  of  Windsor.     This  .^  j^ 
visit  by  Queen  Victoria  was  extreme-  ' 

ly  gratifying  to  the  French  monarch,  who  ex- 
hausted all  the  resources  of  wealth,  luxury,  and 
refinement  in  the  fdtes  and  amusements  intended 
to  testify  his  satisfaction  to  the  English  Sovereign. 
Amidst  these  scenes  of  more  than  royal  magnifi- 
cence, and  when  walking  under  the  shade  of  the 
lofty  ehns  contemporary  wjth  Henry  IV.  at  the 
Ch&teau  d*Eu,  the  graver  concerns  of  state  poli- 
cy were  not  forgotten.  It  was  evident  on  both 
sides  that  the  views  and  interests  of  the  two  courts 
and  nations  were  so  much  at  variance,  that  a  com- 
promise was  the  only  way  of  solving  the  difficul- 
ty. To  effect  thfs  was  no  easy  matter,  as  the 
anxiety  of  the  French  monarch  for  the  Spanish 
alliance  was  known  to  all,  and  it  was  equally  cer- 
tain that  the  English  Cabinet  would  strenuously 
oppose  any  arrangement  which  promised  to  bring 
the  resources  of  Spain  practically  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Sovereign  of  France.  Fortunately 
the  pacific  inclinations  of  the  two  sovereigns  was 
aided  by  the  wisdom  and  moderation  of  the  Min- 
isters on  both  sides ;  and  under  the  direction  of 
Lord  Aberdeen  and  M.  Guizot  a  compromise  was 
agreed  on  of  the  most  fair  and  equitable  kind. 
It  was  stipulated  that  the  King  of  France  should 
renounce  all  pretensions  on  the  part  of  tmy  of 
his  sons  to  the  hand  of  the  Queen  of  Spain ;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  royal  heiress  should 
make  her  selection  among  the  princes  descend- 
ants of  Philip  v.,  which  excluded  the  dreaded 
competition  of  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Cobnrf:. 
And  in  regard  to  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  de 
Montpensier  with  the  Infanta  Donna  Fernanda, 
Louis  Philippe  positively  engaged  that  it  should 
not  take  place  till  the  Queen  was  married^  and  had 
had  CHILDREN  {de8  enfans).  On  this  condition 
the  Queen  of  England  consented  to  waive  all  ob- 
jections to  the  marriage  when  these  events  had 
taken  place ;  and  it  was  understood  that  this  con- 
sent on  both  sides  was  to  be  dependent  on  the 
hand  of  the  Queen  being  bestowed  on  a  descend- 
ant of  Philip  v.,  and  no  other  com-  ^ 
petitor.  Lord  Aberdeen's  words  were  iii.^fifis. 
express  oh  the  last  point :  *'  As  to  the  Ouizot*  viV 
pretensions  of  the  Prince  Leopold  of  ^^  Peei,ao»; 
Saxe-Coburg,  you  mar  be  at  ease  on  »•  £»^^  * 
that  point ;  I  engage  that  it  shall  nci-  st.  Aulaira, 
ther  be  advanced  nor  supported  by  March  is, 
England,  and  that  you  shall  experi-  iiJzSt.^' 
ence  no  annoyance  from  it."** 

*  The  testimony  of  the  statesmen  engaged  in  this  af- 
fair on  6olA  sides  is  decidve  on  this  point:  **  La  8<rilici- 
tude  du  rol  Ix>ttis  Philippe,"  says  M.  Ouisot,  •'&  c«t 
dgard  (1* Alliance  Anglalsr)  6tait  encore  plus  vive  que  la 
mienne.  Je  le  r6p6te  auJonrd*hnl  sans  la  molndre  1k'r1> 
tation,  comme  sans  le  moindre  int^ret :  Jamais  la  poli- 
tique d*enfeeote  oordiale  entre  la  France  et  TAHgleterm 
n'a  eu  et  n*aura,  psmii  les  Sooverains  Fmn^lK,  un  plus 
eonvaincu,  plus  sincere  et  pins  perii6v6rant  defenseur. 
Nous  nous  entretentons  souvent  dessc^ns  h  prendre  ponr 
6vlter  tout  ce  qui  pourrait,  aaot  r6elle  et  natiooalo  ndccs* 
sit6,  7  porter  qQelque  attelnte.  iNiar  le  mariage  de  la 
Reine  d'Espagne  en  partienlier,  le  Rol  avalt  fait,  dds  quo 
la  question  avait  apparu,  aele  do  dMntdreiKBicait  et  da 
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Li  confonnity  with  these  fltipiilatioDS,  Qaeen 

^         ChnstiBa  set  about  making  her  se- 

The  Qaeeiw   lection  among  the  princes  descends 

Regent oflfera  ed  from  FhiUp  v.  for  the  hand  of 

h^r^Bhter  ^^  ***®^  ^^  daughter.  She  soon 
the  QimId  to  fonnd,  however,  difficalties  all  but 
Princ«  Leo-    insunnountable,  in  the  way  of  near- 

Cotarr^***'  '^  *^  '^^  Candidates;  and,  worn  out 
^^*  with  her  embarrassments,  and  press- 
ed hj  the  Cortes  and  her  ministeis  to  secure,  by 
the  marriage  of  her  daughter,  the  protection  of 
I^nglaad  or  France,  she  at  length  took  the  des- 
perate resolution  of  writing  to  the  reigning  Duke 
of  Saxe-Coburg,  offering  the  Queen  her  daugh- 
ter's hand  to  his  cousin,  Prince  Xicopoid  of  Saxe- 
Coborg.  The  French  annalists  assert  that  this 
was  done  at  the  instigation  and  with  the  concur- 
rence of  Sir  Heniy  Bnlwer,  the  British  minister 
al  Madrid.  Of  this  no  proof  has  been  adduced ; 
and,  considering  the  political  declarations  on  the 
subject  made  by  Sir  K.  Peel  and  Lord  Aberdeen, 
it  is  to  the  last  degree  improbable.  Certain  it 
is  that,  the  moment  Lord  Aberdeen  became  ac- 
quainted with  this  step  on  the  part  of  Queen 
Christina,  he  communicated  it  to  Louis  PhiUppe, 
accompanied  with  the  strongest  assurances  that 
the  proposal  had  been  made  without  the  knowl- 
i  f{#  11.  *^*^®  ®^  concurrence  of  the  British 
lit  ili,^U» :  Grovemment,  and  that  it  would  receive 
6ai2ot,  8isi  no  countenance  from  them.  At  the 
3U:  M.  same  time,  at  the  request  of  M.  Gui- 
M^i^tsoL  ^^  ^^'^  disavowal  was  communica- 
Jiiiv  li,  ted  to  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  accompli 
ld45:  BeToa  nied  with  an  expression  of  displease 
tire"l^'  ure  at  such  a  thing  ever  having  been 
*  mooted  with  his  knowledge. 

While  this  hazardous  attempt  on  Queen  Chris- 
43,  tina's  part  was  going  on  to  secure  and 
IntrigQ*  for  render  permanent  .the  English  alli- 
the  sUnuiu-  ance  by  a  CobuTg  connection,  another 
^Sa.  intrigde  of  a  totaUy  different  kind  was 
queen  and  in  progress  at  Madrid,  the  object  of 
wh^  h*iJi  "^Juch  was  to  secure  the  marriage  of 
linppfoTod  ^®  Queen  to  the  Duke  de  Cadiz,  and 
by  Louis  at  the  Mome  iitne  of  the  Duke  de  Mont- 
Phiiippe.  pender  to  the  Injbnta,  This  project 
originated  with  M.  Bresson,  the  French  embas- 
sador ai  Madrid,  an  able  and  zealous  man,  who, 
seeing  the  Spanish  Government,  including  the 
Cortes,  the  Queen,  and  the  Ministiy,  alike  de- 
termined to  bring  to  an  immediate  conclusion  the 
marriage  of  the  young  Queen  with  a  candidate 

fntnchlM;  U  avait  dMar^  qif  il  ne  reehercheitdfc  ni  ii*ac- 
eepteraifc  eeCte  anion  pour  aaenn  des  princes  lea  Ills,  et, 
qoant  k  rinfante,  qnMl  ne  la  reehereheralt  pour  M.  le 
Doe  de  Montpen^inr  qm  larmpu  la  Rdnt  teraU  mariie 
■V  AvrmAtt  i>BS  ajrrAxa;  mais  une  autre  dtelaration 
^galement  poidtive  6uit  llAe  k  oelle-14;  si  le  niariage, 
salt  de  la  Reine  d'Espagne,  soit  de  Tlnfante  m  soenr,  aree 
ua  Prf  nee  Stranger  anx  deseendants  de  Philippe  V.  deve- 
nait  pnbable  et  imminfint,  nous  ^tions  afliranoliiR  de  tout 
etigafpsment  el  libres  d*agir  Imm^dlateraent  pour  parer 
1«  coup,  en  demandant  la  main,  solt  de  la  Relne,  solt  de 
r Infante  poar  K.  le  Duo  de  Montpensler.  Toute  Tbis- 
toire  des  mariages  Espsgnols  est  dans  ces  dens  declara- 
tions, faltfls  hantement  Tane  H  Taiitre  et  bien  avant 
que  le  moment  ne  lAt  venu  de  les  appllquer/^^OvixoT, 
Vie  de  PeeL  pu  S09.  It  will  appear  immediately  from 
Louis  Philippe's  oonlldential  letfeera,  that  his  understand- 
loi;  of  the  ncMrtponing  of  the  Duke  de  Montoeasier**  roar- 
rfagn  till  the  condtt^n  regarding  des  enfane  from  the 
Qaeen  had  ooeurred,  was  exactly  the  same.  The  Author 
beard  the  same  aeeount  of  the  agreement  between  the 
rayal  penonageaftom  the  embassador  of  one  of  the  great 
povrrs,  to  whom  it  was  commanleated  the  next  day,  who 
added,  **  The  word*  were  des  enfOM;  wUd  dUux,**  hold- 
ing up  Us  tmo  HogUB  after  the  Frmeb  fiishioo. 


either  of  France  or  England ;  and  being  infonn- 
ed  of  the  refusal  of  the  English  Government  to 
give  any  countenance  to  the  Coburg  connection, 
deemed  the  field  open  for  the  immediate  and 
effective  advancement  of  French  interests.  lie 
proceeded  with  so  much  expedition,  and  his  views 
fell  in  so  much  with  those  of  the  Queen-Regent*s 
Government,  which  felt  the  protection  of  cither 
France  or  England  indispensable  to  the  support 
of  their  revolutionaiy  authority,  that  he  had  acti> 
ally  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Queen  and  her 
ministers  to  the  immediate  and  simultaneous  mai^ 
riage  of  the  Queen  and  the  Duke  de  Cadiz,  and 
the  Infanta  with  the  Duke  de  Montpensier.  It 
is  proved  by  his  own  letter,  brought  to  light  in 
the  Hevue  Jietrospective  after  the  fall  of  Louis 
Philippe,  that  this  proposal  originated  with  M. 
Bresson,  and  he  communicated  the  favorable  r&> 
ception  it  had  met  with  from  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment with  such  alacrity  to  M.  Guizot,  that  it  is 
evident  he  knew  it  was  in  accordance,  if  not  with 
the  official  instructions,  at  least  with  the  secret 
wishes  of  that  minister.  *  Not  so  his  royal  master. 
No  sooner  did  he  receive  the  letter  of  his  embas- 
sador at  Madrid,  communicating  the  intelligence 
of  the  conclusion  of  this  agreement  as  to  the 
double  and  simultaneous  marriages,  directly  con- 
trary to  the  express  agreement  of  the  two  Sover- 
eigns, than  he  disavowed  it,  and  expressed  his 
displeasure  in  repeated  letters  in  the  strongest 
manner  to  M.  Guizot  These  letters  are  of  the 
highest  importance  in  this  question,  both  in  prov- 
ing the  good  faith  and  honor  of  the  i  D'Hausson. 
French  sovereign  i^  to  this  point,  Tiiie,  Poiui- 
and  as  affording  decisive  demon-  q«e  Extdrienr 
stradon  from  the  best  of  all  author-  i.  lei,  iSt^Inl 
ity,  that  of  Louis  Philippe  himself,  Bresson  khL 
of  what  had  been  the  real  nature  Guixot,  julv 
of  (he  engagements  entered  into  by  Sitipyt  JL 
him  on  this  subject  with  Queen  Vic-  Gulxot.  July 
toria  at  the  Chateau  d'En  and  Wind-  So,  1846- 
sor  Castle  f  ^"'^ 


*  **  J'al  sjout^  que  le  Boi,  tenant  eompte  des  embarrai 
de  la  Relne  et  voulant  lul  donner  nn  nouveau  t^molgn- 
age  de  sa  sollleltnde  et  de  son  amltl6,  ^ait  dispose  k  oon- 
sentlr  que,  dans  oette  eomblnalson  Bourbon,  M.  le  Due 
de  Montpensler  prlt  place  k  cdt6  du  marl  de  la  Reine, 
e*est  Ik  diieqae  les  deux  mariages,  si  tun  dnait  /aciUUr 
taubre^  se  eslibrdsssnt  ou  /assent  cm  motns  diclaris  sU 
mttltafi^mei|t.  Cette  grande,  Importante  et  indiBp<ft)Mi> 
ble  simultaneity  n*eit  pas  aussl  formellement  exprim^ 
dans  TOtre  lettre  du  5 ;  mats  les  eommentaiies  et  les  d^ 
reloppenienU  de  Deasges  et  de  Olucksberg  ns  vConi 
\aUsi  muun  douU.  Grooes  voos  en  solent  renduea  Ce 
qui  ^talt  obstacle,  obstacle  insurmontsble,  s'eBt  trans- 
formA  en  secours  puls^nt  J'sn  suis  certain^  en  sondant 
votre  eawy  wus  p  trouveret  le  eontentement  d  avoir  pris 
eette  ritoluthn.  La  nourelle  en  a  Atd  aecaeillie  par  la 
Relne  Christine  avee  une  joie  dont  Talme  k  croire  la 
manifestation  slno6rB.**-^M.  BaMSOir  a  M.  GvizoT,  Mad* 
rid,  July  18,  }84« ;  Revue  lUtrospeeHve,  p.  180. 

The  letters  puUlshed  in  this  curious  collection  were 
found  in  the  Tui lories,  and  giren  to  the  world  by  the  Pro- 
visional Government;  they  may  be  relied  on,  therefore, 
for  they  were  publlMhed  by  no  friendly  hand. 

t  *'  Mon  6tonnement  est  d'atttant  plus  grand  que  Bres- 
son se  solt  ooropromis  sur  la  simtiUan^iU  des  deux  tna- 
riagee,  qu'll  les  saTalt  diamAralement  eoninUree  d  ma 
voloitU^  et  tant  k  la  resolution  du  Due  de  Montpensier  et 
de  toute  ma  fkmllle,  qu*ll  dlt  lui-m£roe  n'y  avoir  pas  616 
autorise  par  vous  et  qu*il  a  reoours,  pour  Jnstifler  una 
paraille  ineartade,  k  faire  des  oommentalres  sur  les  let- 
tfee  de  Dosages  et  de  Gluoksberg.  Je  n*ai  point  vn  M. 
Desages,  mais  sTee  M.  Glucksberg  J'ai  61^  aussl  explicits 
que  faire  se  pouvaii  Je  lu  at  non  seulement  fait  eon^ 
naitie  ma  determination  et  celle  des  miens  sur  ce  point, 
mais  Je  lui  ai  dddnlt  fort  an  long  les  motifs  et  Je  lul  en 
al  donae  oertalnes  ralsons  qui  rendalent  n6cessaiTes  des 
expHeatlonfl  eategoriques,  avant  que  le  mariage  du  Due 
da  MontpenMer  pOt  etre  oondu  dilinltiTeme&L   II  risuUe 
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Such  was  the  state  of  matters  regarding  this 
44  subject  when  the  Whig  Ministry  was 
L»rd  Pal-  displaced  by  Sir  R.  Peel's  motion  of  a 
mevBton's  ^ant  of  confidence,  and  Lord  Palmer- 
ueuVuly  ^^''^  succeeded  Lord  Aberdeen  at  the 
to  Sir  H.  Foreign  Office,  and  in  the  direction  of 
Buiwcr.  diplomatic  afiatrs.  This  change  imme- 
Juiyl9.  ciiately  altered  the  fece  of  the  nego- 
tiation. The  French  Cabinet,  and  especially  M. 
Guizot,  were  strongly  impressed  with  the  idea 
that  the  new  Foreign  Secretary  was  adverse  to 
this  alliance,  and  intent  only  on  advancing  Brit- 
ish interests  at  their  expense ;  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  defeated  their  projects  in  the  East 
by  the  treaty  of  15th  July,  1940,  and  bombard- 
ment of  Acre,  had  left  a  sore  feeling  in  their 
minds  which  acted  in  the  most  powerful  way  on 
the  future  stages  of  the  negotiation.  Unfortu- 
nately, too,  the  first  step  taken  by  Lord  Palmer- 
flton  wits  one  which,  in  appearance  at  least,  gave 
a  color  to  these  suspicions^  On  the  19^  July  he 
addressed  a  letter  of  instructions  to  Sir  Henry 
Balwer,  which  cQmmence<^  with  these  words: 
*'  The  candidates  for  the  hand  of  the  Queen  of 
Spain  are  now  reduced  to  three :  Prince  Leopold 
of  Saxe-Ooburg,  and  the  two  sons  of  the  Infant 
Don  Francois  de  Paule.  The«  Grovernment  of 
Her  Majesty  have  only  to  express  their  sincere 
desire  that  the  choice  may  be  made  of  the  one 
who  may  unite  the  qualities  most  likely  to  secure 
the  happiness  of  the  Queen  and  the  prosperity  of 
the  Spanish  nation."  A  copy  of  this  letter  was, 
in  pursuance  of  the  entente  cordiale  between  the 
two  nations,  read  by  Lord  Pabnerston  to  the 
Comte  de  Jamac,  the  French  embassador  at  Lon- 
don, who  did  not  conceal  his  surprise  at  Prince 
Coburg  being  still  held  forth  as  one  of  the  suit* 
ors  of  the  Queen.  The  dispatch,  however,  hav- 
ing been  sent  off,  and  a  copy  only  read,  Lord  Pal- 

detot^celaqu'imdiaaveufofwalutindtapenmbl^  Com- 
ment le  fiatre  est  la  seule  quastion  k  examiner ;  m%\»  Je 
n'ai  Jamais  tromp^  peraonne  €t  J4ne  eofrnmenoerat  jxu 
invourdPhui  d  Jaitmir  trowper  qui  qu»  ce  mU  wub  imm 
nom.  Je  doane  promptement  et  settement  mon  opinion 
eur  la  dmultan^it^  et  wr  la  ooncliuion  dMnitive  avant 
la  dieooMion  dea  articles :  e*eBt  encore  oe  qui  peat  mieux 
pallier  lea  embarraa  que  cette  triste  campafpae  ne  peut 
nanqner  de  falre.**^Loi7lBPBiLiFpa<l  U.  GvUMKC,  July 
80, 1846;  RwM  BUrotpective,  p.  188. 
Again,  on  the  lanie  day  be  writea,  **  Le  Doc  de  Moot- 

genrier  me  rend  voe  lettrea  dt  Breaaon  qne  JeVoaa  remeto 
l9n  h  la  bate.  II  eonoottrt  trte  yiyement  k  tout  ce  que  Je 
vouB  ai  6crit  ce  matin.  II  faut  effacer  et  amiuler  formel- 
lament  tout  ce  qne  Breaion  a  dit  ea  aua  de  ce  que  J*avata 
autorisd.  II  faut  que  lea  relnea  aachan  t  qu*U  mt  intsrdU 
4  Bretton  de  dire  ee  qu*U  a  dit  etgue  la  eimuUaniM  e»t 
inadmUeiUa.  II  noua  a  fait  \k  una  rude  campagne :  il 
eat  n6c8iHaira  qu'elle  aolt  hifiAe  et  le  plua  tdt  poatdUe— 
Je  ne  reatarai  paa  aoua  le  coup  d'avoir  fait  oontracter,  en 
mon  nom,  un  engagement  que  je  ne  peux  ni  ne  touz  tenlr 
et  que  J'avais  formellement  interdit"— Lovis  Pbiuffb 
d  M.  Guizot,  JuljSO,  1846;  Mewe  Mitrotpeetivt^  p.  182. 
Again,  four  daya  after,  Louia  Philippie  wrote  to  M. 
Ouizot,  *^Je  vcia  aoee  plmiair  que  voire  opinion  ett  d^ao- 
eord  avec  la  mienne  aur  la  campagne  que  Breaaeo  vient 
de  noua  faire  anr  la  aimultan^ito,  et  que  aeulement  toub 
penaea  qne  Breaw>n  ne  ^eat  paa  auaai  formellement  en- 
gag6  que  Je  le  ondgnaia  Moi  Je  penae  au  contraire  que, 
eornialaaant  bien  moo  opinion  et  oelle  de  ma  famille  eur 
la  aimultan^itA,  il  a  Touln  noua  Wen  Uer  aur  oe  point  et 
que,  a*il  j  a  dilKrence  entre  ce  quMl  a  dit  k  la  reine  et  oe 
qu'll  Tona  a  terit,  elle  eonaiate  en  ee  qu*ll  ae  aera  plua 
engag^^  avec  la  Reine  qnMl  ne  none  aura  dit.  II  faut 
done  quMl  n'y  ait  paa  aeulement  un  d^areu  Tarbal  de  la 
part  de  Breaaon,  qui  aerait  verba  vokmtta^  mdme  aMl  lo 
adaait  oompldtement,  oe  qu'il  ne  fera  Jamala  probable- 
aent,  maia  que  ce  d6»veu  aott  remU  par  ierit  a  la  Reine 
Christine,  demanidra4oe  qu*on  ne  puiaae  Jamaia  eaaayer 
d'en  nier  la  poaitif  ou  d*en  conteater  la  noUfication." — 
Bifoue  JUtroQwetfvc,  p.  184. 


merston  eontented  himself  with  saying  tfiat  the 
Britirii  Government  had  no  intention  of  sapport- 
ing  Prince  Coburg,  and  that  these  words  were 
put  in  only  ncaraUvi  as  a  summary  of  the  exist- 
ing state  of  afiVuTS.  ^  Lord  Cowley,  the  English 
embassador  at  Paris,  gave  Louis  Philippe  the 
strongest  assurances  of  the  same  tenor,  in  a  long 
conference  they  had  on  the  subject,  two  days 
after,  on  the  evening  of  the  26th  JuJy; 
and  on  the  23d  August,  Lord  Normanby,  j[°^J  ^ 
who  had  succeeded  Lord  Cowley  as  em- 
bassador at  that  Court,  intimated  officially  to-lL 
Guizot  that  the  British  Government  was  taking 
steps  to  support  Don  Enrique^  one  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Philip  y.  This  prince  was  within  the 
agrecd-on  limits ;  and  M.  Guizot  replied,  that  if 
he  was  agreeable  to  the  Queen  of  Spain  the  Court 
of  France  would  he  perfectly  satisfied.* 

But  when  M.  Guizot  professed  himself  to  be 
perfectly  satisfied  with  Don  Elnrique,  45. 
he  in  reality  knew  that  the  matter  had  Tenw  of 
been  otherwise  arranged ;  and  that,  in  ^^^^ 
defiance  of  the  engagements  entered  phiiippeof 
into  at  the  Chateau  d'Eu  and  Windsor,  theCebuig 
the  Queen  was  to  be  married  to  the  propoaaL 
Duke  de  Cadiz,  and  the  Injbnta  at  the  mtme  time 
to  the  Duke  de  Montpensier,  It  is  now  known 
that  both  M.  Guizot  and  Lonis  Philippe,  imme- 
diately on  receipt  of  the  Count  de  Jamac^s  letter 
communicating  the  tenor  of  Lord  Palmerston's 
instructions  of  the  19th  to  Sir  Henry  Bulwer, 
were  seized  with  the  most  mortal  apprehensions 
of  being  overreached  in  this  matter,  as  they  had 
been  six  years  before  in  the  Eastern  question ; 
and  this  terror  led  them  to  foiget  altogether  their 
previous  engagements  with  the  Court  of  London. 
Guizot  wrote  to  his  Sovereign  with  the  ^ 
inclosed  copy:  "  My  first  impression  on  °  ' 
receiving  the  inclosed  was  that  w«  ought  to  at- 
tach ourselves  more  than  ever  to  omt  actual  idea^ 
'  Qxdiz  and  Montpensier,*  Queen  Christina  and 
the  Moderate  party  can  not  fail  to  see  that  by  it 
alone  can  they  be  rendered  the  masters  by  se- 
curing the  support  of  the  King  of  France,  while 
any  other  combination  will  deliver  them  inlalli- 


*  **Ota  a  dit  que  le  Gonvemement  Anglai%  en  tenant 
ce  langage,  n'avait  nulla  intention  dcpouaaer  aamarfage 
dn  Pnnce  Leopold  de  8axe*Ccbonrg  itTCC  la  Beina  laa- 
belle.  Je  stdsprlt  d  Vadmettre  :  maia  peu  importent,  en 
politique,  lea  intentiona;  lea  effeta  aont  tout.** — Gvizot, 
Vie  de  FvOy  p.  814. 

"  Lord  Cowlcjr  eat  venn  bier  an  aoir  et  J*al  en  arte  luf 
nne  conreraation  trte  longue  et  bien  vive  anrleainBtruc- 
tiona  communique  par  Lord  Pialmeiston.  Pour  etre 
bref,  11  a  g^n^ucement  eaaay^  de  lea  d^ndre  en  diimnt 
que  tout  cela  n'^talt  que  pour  maintenir  aea  direa  pr^c^ 
denta»  *  That  these  instructions  eouU  not  te  oeCad  upon 
•—osrtaiitdy  fiet,  que  Bulwer  B*en  gardmrait  bien.*  Je  lui 
ai  doroandd  permi«non  do  n'en  rien  cro^re  et  que  lea  con- 
a^quencea  de  oeci  m*alarm«ieat  an  ploa  haut  degT^**~« 
Louis  Pnium  d  Bf.  Gvuot,  88  JumtU  1640;  Bnus 
RMrotipeetivet  p.  187. 

"  {.'arobaaaadeur  d*Angleterre  k  Pari^,  Lord  Normanby, 
JU  meme  connaitre  oJMellement  A  M.  Gvdzot  qoe  aon 
OouTemement  faiaaitdea ddmarcbea  poar  obtenir  la  maia 
de  la  Reine  en  iaveur  de  Don  Enrique.  II  n>  avait  pas 
d'ottiection  k  faire:  ee  prince  6talt  dana  lea  eonditions 
exig6ea  par  le  Gonvem  emen  t  Fran^ais.  An  asi  M.  Golsot 
repoDdit  que  ai  la  Keine  d*£apagae  6talt  k  faire  choiz  da 
Don  Enrique  ee  ehoixsatinferailparfmiemsntlaCourds 
tSranoe,  Maia  il  aavait  qu*il  n'avait  paa  k  cralndre  cett* 
alternative.  En  eflfet  la  conference  entre  M.  Guizot  el 
I^rd  Normanbj  avait  lieu  le  S8  AoAt;  et  dana  la  suit  da 
S6  on  2T  la  Reine  laabelle  falaait  aavoir  4  aea  mlnUtree 
que  aon  choU  ^ait  tak  aur  le  Diie  de  Cadis»  et,  imm6- 
diatement  aprda,  M.  Breason  demandalt  oiBciellement  la 
main  de  Tlnfante  pour  le  Due  de  Montpenalar.  EUo  M 
fut  oa:ord^**--BsoNAQUP,  iU.  leOb  161. 
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biy  into  the  haiultf  of  their  eaemies^  the  Rftdi* 
t  RsTue  R^  cals."  Aud  Louu  Philippe,  ob  re- 
tTMpeetire,  oeiTiag  it  next  mor&ing,  reptied: 
184  i(  xhe  perusal  of  the  documenia  you 

have  sent  me,  which  I  received  this  morning, 
and  which  I  now  retnm,  has  left  me  a 
J^iy^^  prey  to  the  most  painful  impressions. 
Xot  tktU  I  expected  better  from  Lord  Pidmereton^ 
but  that  I  thought  he  would  not  so  soon  hare 
thrown  off  the  mash.  My  present  impression  is 
that  we  must  return  blow  for  blow.  Jamae  has 
acquitted  himself  wonderfully ;  but  we  must  pre- 
pare an  answer  to  that  astounding  and  detesta- 
ble dispute,  of  which  I  think  we  shall  make  Lord 
Palmerston  bitterly  repeat.  Do  noly  however, 
in  your  letters  to  Bresson,  use  that  expression 

*  Cadiz  and  Montpensier.'  It  savors  too  much 
of  dmulioMeUyy  and  is  disagreeable  to  all  my 
family,  whom  it  suits  as  little  as  it  does  me."' 

•  ReToeRS-  Guizot  answered  the  same  day:  **I 
trospeettvet  am  entirely  of  your  Majesty's  opinion 
^^'  that  you  should  not  engage  at  once  to 
ivly  2fi.  have  the  mairiages  ooncluded  simul- 
taneooaly ;  bat  I  pray  you  to  reflect  on  the  ex- 
treme importance  and  delicacy  of  the  cfisis. 
There  is  evidently  41  great  effort  about  to  be 
made  for  t^e  Cobuig.  Our  fence  against  this 
threat  is,  'Cadiz  and  Montpensier.'  Let  us  not 
weaken  that  defense  at  the  very  moment  when 
we  have  most  need  of  it.  If  the  policy  of  Lon- 
a  Revue  Rd-  ^OB  succeeds,  and  the  Coburg  arrives, 
trospeetivo,  the  eonseqnences  will  be  most  serious 
1^  both  here  and  at  Madrid.  * 

When  these  had  become  the  views  of  the 
^  King  and  his  Ministers,  it  is  not 

The  two  mkX"  surprising  that  an  immediate  change 
riages  are  in  the  line  of  conduct  ensued,  and 
eontract^on  jjjm  tjj^jijf  consent  was  given  to  the 
t&e  same  day.  jj^^mQ^jj^tQ  marriage  of  the  Queen 
with  the  Duke  de  Cadiz  simultaneously  with 
that  of  the  Infanta  with  the  Duke  de  Montpen- 
sier. M.  Guizot  has  told  us  so  himself.  **  Un- 
der the  influence,"  says  he,  ^'of  these  united 
circumstances,  it  was  evident  that,  whether  the 
English  Government  desired  it  or  not,  the  Co- 
burg marriage  had  become  probable  and  immi- 
nent. I  thought  so,  and  I  remain  convinced 
that  I  judged  correctly.  I  did  not  hesitate.  I 
gave  the  King  the  advice,  and  to  Count  Bres- 
son, his  embassador  at  Madrid,  to  press  the  im- 
mediate conclusion  of  the  double  marriage  of 
the  Queen  of  Spain  with  the  Infant  Don  Fran- 
cois d'Apoae  (Duke  of  Cadiz)  and  of  the  Infanta 
with  the  Duke  de  Montpensier.  The  French 
policy,  national  as  well  as  royal,  willed  that  the 
throne  of  Spain  should  *aot  go  out  of  the  house 
of  Bourbon.     I  had  openly  laid  down  that  (Hin- 

4  Goicot,  ciple,  and  I  caused  it  to  triumph  at 
vtedePwU  the  very  moment  when  it  was  on  the 
SU  315.  point  of  faiUng."*  Two  days  after 
thisoorreaiK>ndence  the  Duke  de  Montpensier  set 

5  ^_j^|]|t  out  from  Paris,  and  on  the  10th  Octo- 
iii.  1^163;  her  he  was  married  to  the  Infknta  at 
tf  ouiteor,  the  same  altar,  and  immediately  after 
[^^^        the  marriage  of  the  Queen  to  the 

Duke  de  Cadiz.^ 
It  may  readily  be  conceived  that  M.  Guizot 
had  no  small  difficulty  in  announcing  this  sud- 
den change  of  resolution  on  the  part  of  the 
French  Gov«rliment  to  the  English  embassador, 
the  more  especially  after  the  declaration  which 
ho  himself  had  made  to  Lord  Normanby,  a  few 


days  before^  that  the  French  Government  would 
be  perfectly  satisfied  with  Don  En-        47. 
rique,  whom  the  Cabinet  of  London  CoidneiM  in 
were  inclined  to  suppnort    He  first  JflJ^J^SJSJ* 
said  on  Ist  September,  in  a  conference  igu  and 
on  the  subject,  to  Lord  Normanby,  French  Gov- 
that  the  two  marriages  should  not  era  men ts. 
take  place  at  the  same  time.    Afterward,  on  the 
23d  September,  when  the  subject  was  again  un- 
der discussion  between  the  same  parties,  and  the 
intention  of  marrying  the  two  princesses  at  the 
same  time  could  no  longer  bo  concealed,  he  de- 
nied that  he  had  ever  made  use  of  these  expres- 
sions ;  and  when  the  actual  words  used  were  re- 
called to  his  recollection,  he  had  recourse  to  the 
strange  and  discreditable  subterfuge,  *^Thc  two 
marriages  will  not  take  place  at  the  same  time, 
for  the  Queen  will  be  married  Jirst  r    The  in- 
dignation of  the  British  Crovemment  exhaled  in 
an  angry  note  addressed  by  Sir  Henry  Bulwer 
at  Madrid  to  M.  Isturitz,  the  Spanish  Foreign 
Minister  ;*  and  in  a  holograph  letter  from  Queen 
Victoria  to  Louis  Philippe  no  attempt  was  made 
to  conceal  the  impression,  though  couched  in 
measured  terms,  that  the  Fren^  Government 
had  broken  their  pledged  faith.    But  |  km^q^qh^ 
M.  Guizot   abated    nothing    of  his  iu.  163,168; 
haughty  bearing,  and  instead  of  ex-  Lord  Nor- 
pressing  regret  at  the  coldness  which  j^^^]^^ 
it  had  occasioned  between  the  two  meratoo, 
Governments,  said,  **  France  has  not  Sept  24, 
seen  such  a  day  since  the  Bevolution  }^ '  P*^- 

of  1830."»t  ^^ 

Thus  was  the  entente  cardiale  between  the 
Governments  of  France  and  England,        ^ 
so  essential  to  the  peace  and  independ-  piiaatrou 
ence  of  Europe,  broken  up — and  broken  ofiecte  of 
up  in  such  a  way,  and  on  such  a  ques-  ^^^"  ^^- 
tion,  that  reconciliation  between  the  ^^'^ 
parties  was  rendered  impossible.    Kot  only  were 
national  interests  of  the  most  important  kind 
brought  into  collision,  and  national  rivalries  of 
the  keenest  sort  again  awakened,  but  with  these 
were  mingled  the  indignation  at  broken  faith — 
the  soreness  at  overreached  diplomacy.    These 

*  **  En  ee  moment,  ja  vols  la  main  d*an«  Jeune  Prln- 
eene  de  quatorae  ana  donnto  d'aoe  manidte  oppowe  aux 
lepr^aantotioDS  d^ao  moina  une  de»  grandca  Pui8fia»ee^ 
donfc  L'amiti6  pourrEspagne  est  blen  oonnue  dans  Thlii- 
tolra,  et  dent  ramiti6  pent  mMttr  d*etre  eultlT6e.  Je 
Tolt  ee  mariage  pr^nar^  Mon^menfe,  annoooi  k  rimprn- 
viale,  oSndnU  4  aa  nn  avec  une  rapiditd  inconcerable :  U 
fait  renattre  des  pretentions  qui  se  combattent,  reveille 
dea  trait^  qui  dormaient,  menace  TEspagne  du  renou- 
rellement  de  la  guefre  civile  2  it  agite  enfin  et  boulevene 
lea  heureoaes  et  paclflque«  relatione  actaellei  de  I'Eu- 
rope.'* 

M.  Istufitz  replied :  "  Le  GouTemement  Britanolque, 
qui  ae  montie  sijeloux  de  Tind^pendanee  de  TEepagne, 
ne  troHTera  paa  mauyala  que  1*  Eapagne  agisae  dans  1m 
Umltea  tnc^ee  par  lea  lois  internationalea :  c'eat-i-dlre, 
■ana  bleaiier  les  intdruts  des  autres  gonvernements,  comme 
c^est  le  cas  dans  eette  question  h  propos  de  laquelle  I'An- 
gleterre  ne  saurait  clter  aueune  viofattion  des  tralt^i;  le 
Oonvemement  Britanniqne  ne  trouvera  pas  roanvais,  Je 
le  r6pdte,  que  TEspagno  repousse  onergiquemont  uuc  pro- 
testation qui  menace  son  Independence,  et  qu*a  son  tour 
elle  protente  centre  une  pareille  pretention.  PermetCba- 
mot  de  dire  qne  le  d6p6tsacre  de  rind^pendanoe  Eepa- 
gnole  n'est  eonfid  h  la  rigilance  d'aueune  nation  ^trangftre : 
ce  dep6t  est  gard6  par  la  loyaut^  Espagnole,  qui  s*sst 
montree  inebranlable.  memo  au  milien  des  plus  grandes 
calamltes.**— iisrrnatitt,  IIL  868,  S64. 

t  "Gentlemen,  tbis  is  the  first  grand  thing  that  we 
hart  effBcted  completely  single-handed,  in  Europe,  sinee 
1880.  Impartial  Europe  has  dellTered  hor  Judgment  te 
thateffect."— M.  Ginso^s words,  January  16, 1847 ;  Amkr 
Jltg.,  1847, 39& 
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f^iitif^  as  is  always  the  case  with  the  party 
which  has  been  worsted  in  the  strife,  were  much 
more  keen  in  England  than  France.  One  chorus 
of  indignation  burst  from  the  whole  English 
press  at  this  aUeged  breach  of  faith  on  the  part 
of  Louis  Philippe,  and  the  violation  of  the  royal 
word  pledged  to  Queen  Victoria  amidst  the  fes- 
tivities of  the  Chateau  d'Eu  and  Windsor  Cas- 
tle. These  invectives  were  eagerly  imported  into 
France  by  the  Liberal  journals  of  that  country, 
which,  after  having  exhausted  the  whole  vocab- 
ulary of  abuse  founded  on  alleged  oppression, 
despotism,  and  abandonment  of  principle  by  the 
Citizen  King,  were  charmed  to  find  the  still 
more  serious  charges  of  personal  breach  of  faith 
and  duplicity  broujght  against  him  by  the  power 
which  had  hitherto  given  him  its  strongest  sup- 
port. 

Immense  was  the  effect  of  this  estrangement 

^^         between  France  and  England  upon 

ItsoflTeetson  ^^e  internal  and  external  situation  of 

the  future  of  both  countries.     No  event  since  the 

FnuiM  and    fon  of  Charles  X.  is  to  be  compared 

*^  *  with  it  in  importance.  By  depriving 
Louis  Philippe  of  the  moral  support  of  England 
it  essentially  weakened  his  throne,  both  in  the 
estimation  of  foreign  powers  and  of  his  own  sub- 
jects. It  lowered  his  character  with  many  who 
had  hitherto  from  necessity  given  him  their  sup- 
port, and  encouraged  his  enemies  both  at  home 
and  abroad  by  diffusing  the  belief  that,  in  any 
crisis,  either  external  or  internal,  he  could  look 
for  no  support  from  this  country.  The  Spanish 
Alliance,  in  the  existing  state  of  Europe,  gave 
him  nothing  in  comparison.  Weakened  by  the 
loss  of  her  colonies,  distracted 'by  the  passions, 
and  still  bleeding  at  every  pore  from  the  wounds 
of  civil  war,  Spain  could  render  no  assistance  to 
France.  Giiizot*s  master-stroke  was  as  great  a 
mistake  in  policy  as  it  was  a  deviation  from 
faith.  Its  consequences  were  even  more  disas- 
trous in  the  external  relations  and  influence  of 
the  two  countries  than  on  their  internal  stabili- 
ty. By  separating  the  two  Western  Powers, 
whose  union  could  alone  check  the  encroach- 
ments of  Bnssia  in  Eastern  Europe,  it  left  the 
field,  both  in  Poland  and  on  the  Danube,  open 
to  Muscovite  ambition.  From  this  disastrous 
severance  is  to  be  dated  a  series  of  causes  and 
effects  which  went  on  in  necessary  sequence  till 
Europe  was  shaken  to  its  centre  by  the  French 
Bevolution,  and,  necessity  having  taught  wis- 
dom, the  alliance  of  France  and  England,  thus 
unhappily  severed,  was  cemented  anew  at  Ink- 
ermann  and  SebastopoL 

Seeing  the  Spanish  marriages  have  beenat- 
^  tended  with  these  highly  important 
Whoiruto  '''^^  calamitous  results,  it  becomes  of 
blame  in  the  greatest  importance  to  determine 
thMe  mar-  which  party  was  to  blame  in  the  con- 
'^®*'  tracting  of  them,  and  upon  whom  does 
the  charge  of  breach  of  faith  really  rest.  The 
charge,  and  the  serious  one,  of  breach  of  faith, 
undoubtedly  attaches  to  the  French  monarch,  or 
rather  his  minister  M.  Guizot,  the  chief  man  in 
the  whole  Spanish  intrigue.  It  is  now' fully  as- 
certained by  the  best  of  all  evidence — ^that  of 
Louis  Philippe  and  M.  Guizot  themselves — ^that 
the  agreement  between  the  former  and  Queen 
Victoria,  contracted  amidst  the  festiritics  of  the 
Chateau  d'Eu  and  Windsor,  was,  that  the  Queen 
of  Spain  was  to  bestow  her  band  on  a  descend" 


ant  of  Philip  V.,  and  that  the  Duke  de  Mont* 
pensier  was  to  marry  the  Infanta,  but  not  till 
the  Queen  had  given  birth  to  **children."  She 
did  marry  a  descendant  of  Philip  V.,  and  En- 
gland never  urged  any  other  marriage ;  on  the 
contrary,  she  refused  her  consent  to  the  Coburg 
alliance  when  it  had  been  formally  demanded 
fay  the  Queen-Regent  of  Spain.  Then  how  is 
tne  hurrying  on  of  the  Montpensier  marriage, 
and  its  conclusion  on  the  same  day,  and  at  the 
same  altar  as  that  of  the  Queen,  to  be  justified? 
Confessedly  this  can  be  done  on  no  other  ground 
than  the  letter  of  Lord  Palmerston,  of  19th 
July,  to  Sir  H.  Bulwer,  communicated  to  the 
Firench  embassador  in  London,  which  placed 
Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg  among  the  suit- 
ors of  the  Queen,  and  gave  him  the  first  place 
on  the  list.  It  is  on  this  ground,  accordingly, 
and  this  (UoMj  that  the  breach  of  engagement  is 
justified  by  the  diplomatists  and  historians  of 
France.  It  may  be  conceded  that  it  was  an  un- 
fortunate and  ill-advised  step  on  the  part  of 
Lord  Palmerston  to  name  him  at  all  among  the 
royal  suitors,  the  more  especially  as  it  was  like- 
ly to  give  umbrage  to  France,  and  the  consent 
of  England  to  the  suit  of  the  German  prince  had 
been  recently  and  formally  refused. 

But  that  this  diplomatic  slip  afforded  no  vin- 
dication whatever  of  the  breach  51. 
of  engagement  is  evident  from  the  I^rd  Palmer- 
following  considerations:  1.  The  f *<>»'•  J" »« 
Pnnce  was  mentioned  as  a  suitor  ^{^.  Quizot** 
by  Lord  Palmerston,  in  his  letter  abxVachof 
of  the  19th,  only  narrative^  and  in  ^^^ 
summing  up  at  the  outset  of  the  letter  the  ex- 
isting state  of  affairs ;  and  this  was  strictly  tme, 
as  the  hand  of  the  Queen  had  recently  been  of- 
fered to  him  by  the  Queen-Begem  of  Spain ;  2. 
It  was  not  said  that  England  would  support  his 
pretensions;  on  the  contrary,  the  Government 
had  formally  refused  their  consent  to  it,  and 
evinced  its  good  faith  by  intimating  the  propo- 
sal, and  their  declinature  of  it,  to  the  Cabinet 
of  the  Tnileries ;  and  this  was  known  to  Louis 
Philippe,  and  duly  appreciated  by  him.  8.  The 
refusal  of  England  to  support  the  Cobnrg  alli- 
ance was  intimated  by  Lord  Palmerston  to  the 
French  embassador  when  the  letter  mentioning 
it  was  read  on  20th  July;  the  same  was  re- 
peated by  Lord  Cowley  to  Louis  Philippe  in 
person,  on  25th  July ;  it  was  promised  on  Sep- 
tember 1,  by  Guizot  to  Lord  Normanby,  that 
the  two  marriages  should  not  take  place  at  the 
same  time ;  and  on  the  28d  September  it  was 
officially  notified  to  M.  Guizot  that  England 
supported  the  suit  of  Don  Enrique,  not  Prince 
Lsopold  of  Saxe-  Coburg,  with  which  the  French 
minister  professed  himself  perfectly  satisfied. 
4.  Nevertheless,  in  the  face  of  all  this,  the 
French  Government  urged  on  both  marriages, 
which  were  celebrated  on  the  same  day  and  at 
the  same  altar,  three  weeks  after,  at  Madrid, 
on  10th  October.  In  these  circumstances,  it  is 
evident  that  Lord  Palmerston 's  slip  afforded  M. 
Guizot  no  real  excuse,  but  was  merely  laid  hold 
of  by  him  as  a  pretext  to  cover  an  advantage  to 
France  which  he  deemed  of  importance,  but 
which  could  not  be  obtained  without  a  reU 
breach  of  the  royal  faith  of  his  master. 

It  soon  appeared  how  serious  were  to  be  the 
consequences  of  this  disunion  of  France  and 
England  upon  the  balance  of  power,  and  inters 
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ests  of  the  leseer  states  (n  Eorope.    When  the 
9&  allied  forces  occupied  Cracow  on 

EAecte  of  thiB  March  3,  1846,  after  the  Polish  in- 
Jir^lnd  Bunrectimi,  it  ^as  merely  stipula- 
England  oa  ted  that  the  muuia  of  the  repub- 
I'oiand.  lie  should  not  be  reorganized,  and 

JlArch  8.  that  the  town  shonld  be  occupied 
alternately  by  the  troops  of  the  three  powers. 
This  was  fonnaUy  agreed  to  in  a  memorandum 

ADiil  4  B><^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  April  following  by 
the  plenipotentiaries  of  Austria,  Russia, 
and  Prussia.  Considering  the  use  which  the 
inliabitants  of  Cracow  had  made  of  their  nation- 
ality while  they  enjoyed  it,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  had  converted  their  town  into  an  ad- 
vanced post,  from  which  they  might  scatter  the 
seeds  of  disaffection  and  rebellion  through  all 
the  provinces  of  Old  Poland,  now  incorporated 
with  the  partitioning  powers,  no  one,  on  reason- 
able grounds,  could  make  any  objection  to  this 
arrangement,  which  was  obviously  of  a  provi- 
sional nature  only,  and  lefk  the  separate  exist- 
ence of  the  republic  or  Cracow  untouched.  But 
no  sooner  did  the  Northern  powers  receive  in- 
telligence of  the  alienation  of  France  and  En- 
gland on  the  Spanish  maniage  than  they  alter- 
ed their  views,  and  resolved  to  make  this  tempo- 
rary outbreak  a  pretext  for  the  incorporation  of 
Cracow,  with  its  dependent  territory,  with  Aus- 
tria, upon  certain  indemnities  being  provided  to 
Russia  and  Prussia.  By  a  treaty  concluded, 
accordingly,  on  11th  November,  1846, 

iSid.  '^®  ^^^y  ^^'  Cracow,  with  twenty4hree 
square  miles  (German)  of  territory,  and 
a  hundred  and  fifty-six  thousand  inhabitants, 
was  incorporated  with  Austria,  and  united  with 
its  province  of  Galicia.  Russia  received  as  an 
indemnity  certain  territories  in  the  north  of 
Galicia  adjacent  to  Lithuania,  and  Prussia  the 
town  of  Hatzen  Plots,  with  its  adjacent  territo- 
ry. Thus  was  completed  the  final  partition  of 
Poland,  and  the  partial  restoration  of  its  nation- 
ality, effected  by  Lord  Castlereagh  at  the  Con- 
gress of  Vieona  in  1815,  finally  demolished! 
A  strange  and  unlooked-for  result  to  follow  the 
entire  triumph  of  Liberal  principles  for  fifteen 
years  back,  both  in  Paris  and  London ;  biit  eas- 
ily accounted  for,  when  the  clashing  of  the  am- 
bition which  these  principles  have  exerted  is 
iTreatj,  Not.  taken  into  consideration,  and  the 
11, 1846:  Mart,  manner  in  which  the  concord  of 
fvwiL  iHuis  France  and  England  had  been  de- 
i?i :  D'HaiuI  stroyed  by  the  jealousies  awakened 
flotivUie,  u.  by  the  measures  adopted  by  both  in 
177, 1  SI  regard  to  the  Spanish  succession.  ^ 

It  was  not  merely  by  removing  all  apprehen- 
53;,  sion  of  an  armed  intervention  of 

Dipiainatic  England  and  France  in  the  affairs 
diff^renocB  of  ^f  Poland,  that  the  coldness  be- 
EagtMd  on  tween  these  two  powers  tended  to 
tbe  Treaty  of  set  free  the  Nortiiem  potentates, 
Utrecht  and  hasten  the  extinction   of  the 

last  remnants  of  its  nationality.  The  diplomatic 
position  and  objects  of  the  two  powers,  after  the 
marriages  of  the  Queen  and  the  Infanta  had 
been  celebrated,  led  still  more  directly  to  the 
same  result  Sensible,  when  it  was  too  late,  of 
the  enormoos  errors  he  had  committed  in  alter- 
ing the  order  of  succession  in  Spain,  and  forcing 
a  queen  upon  an  unwilling  people.  Lord  Pal- 
merston  made  strenuous  efibits,  when  its  effects 
had  become  apparent  by  the  marriage  of  the 


Dnke  de  Montpensier  to  the  Infanta,  to  get  the 
Northern  powers,  and  Russia  in  particular,  to 
adhere  to  his  interpretation  of  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht  in  regard  to  intermarriages  of  the  royal 
families  of  France  and  Spain.  This  interpre- 
tation did  not  consist,  as  the  French  historians 
assert,  in  the  plea  that  all  marriages  between 
these  royal  houses  were  prohibited  by  that  treaty. 
Lord  Palmerston  was  too  well  veraed  in  diplo- 
matic lore  and  recent  history  not  to  know  that 
there  was  not  a  word  in  the  treaty  prohibitory 
of  such  marriages,  and  that,  accordingly,  they 
had  repeatedly  since  taken  place  between  the 
two  royal  families  without  objection  from  any 
quarter  whatever.*  What  he  maintained  was,^ 
that  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  forbade  any  prince 
of  the  house  of  Orleans  to  acquire  the  Span^- 
ish  crown  by  marriage  or  other-  «_  ,  ^  ^ 
wiie.  •  But  this  was  a  vain  conceit ;  J^j^j*  ^®°" 
there  was  not  a  word  in  the  Treaty 
of  Utrecht  excluding  the  house  of  Orleans  from 
the  Spanish  throne,  if  they  choss  to  relinquish 
the  French  crovrn,  or  their  right  of  succession 
to  it.  The  union  of  the  two  crowns  on  one  head 
was  forbidden  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  but  not 
the  acquisition  of  the  two  crowns  6y  brother* 
of  the  same  Jiu/nh — the  danger  which,  by  the 
consequences  df  Lord  Palmerston's  own  act  in 
placing  the  Queen  on  the  throne,  was  now  im- 
pending. Besides,  even  if  the  marriage  had 
been  contrary  to  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  he  could 
not  refer  to  it  as  founding  an  objection  to  its 
violation ;  for,  having  himself  set  the  example 
of  violating  the  treaty  by  setting  aside  the  male 
line,  he  could  not  rest  upon  it  as  conferring  any 
other  right.  As  little  was  he  entitled  to  object 
to  the  incorporation  of  Cracow  as  being  contrary 
to  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  for  he  himself  had  been- 
tho  first  to  break  through  that  treaty  by  partition- 
ing the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  which  it 
guaranteed;  and  the  Northern  powers  might, 
by  a  mere  variation  of  names,  retort  on  him  his 
own  words :  **  It  will  not  escape  the  ,  D'Haunjion- 
loyalty  of  the  Court  of  London,  that  vnie,  n.  192/ 
if  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  is  not  good  183;'  Rog. 
on  the  Rhine  or  the  Po,  neither  is  y •"«»  Ml- lfi«k 
it  on  the  Vistula. "»t  *^- 

The  full  extent  of  the  disastrous  effects  thus 
introduced  into  the  diplomacy  of  Europe  by  the 


*  MarrlagoB  between  Frencli  princes  and  SpaaUh  pria- 
eeeieei  aeeoidingljr,  have  been  very  frequent  etnoe  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht.  One  took  place  on  8Ut  January,  1721 ; 
another  on  9SH\i  of  Atigust,  1739;  and  on  8Sd  January, 
1745,  the  DHuphIn  of  France  married  the  prinoese  who, 
but  for  the  entail  on  the  male  line  oontained  in  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht,  would  have  been  helreea  of  tlie  crown 
of  Spain.  But  on  none  of  these  occadons  was  it  evnr 
supposed  that  any  infringement  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht 
hs4  taken  place,  or  that  any  danger  to  the  balance  of 
power  had  bran  incorred.  Hay,  Louis  XV.  was  publicly, 
and  with  the  knowledge  of  all  Europe,  affianced,  early  in 
life,  to  the  Infanta  of  Spain.  She  was  brought  to  Paris, 
and  lived  long  ftt  Yeraailles,  in  order  to  be  initiated  into 
the  customs  of  the  French  court;  and  the  marriage  was 
at  length  broken  off,  not  fh>m  any  oblection  on  tlie  part 
of  the  English  embassador,  or  the  diplomatic  body  in 
Europe,  but  because,  the  princess  being  only  thirteen 
and  tne  king  nineteen,  the  marriage  could  not  take  place 
so  soon  ss  the  impatience  of  his  Rnbjects  requb^,  and  tha 
match  was  in  consequence  broken  oit  and  he  married 
Maria  LeckElnnki,  dau.  hter  of  the  King  rf  Poland. — See 
Da  Tooqitbtillb's  Hiatcire  de  Louia  XF.,  i.  172. 

t  ^*  II  n'6chappera  pas  4  la  loyantd  des  Conn  du  Nord, 
que  si  les  Traites  de  Vienne  ne  sent  pas  bons  snr  la  Vis- 
tule,  iln  ne  Hont  pan  roellleurs  sur  le  Khln  et  tmr  le  Po.** 
— D*HAUBeoMTiLLXt  Polit(qu9  BxtMcture  de  la  Franca^ 
IL  182. 
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divifiioiu  of  the  Western  powers  will  not  be  dol j 

51.  appreciated  unless  the  cordial  terms 

Corduafeyof   on  which   they  were  previous  to 

aT'lSd^Ji  ^^^  ****'*'  ^  ^^  Spanish  marriages 
ton  Sie  affiiir  ^  taken  into  consideration.  It  is 
of  fcheSponuh  thus  set  forth  by  the  chosen  his* 
marriages.  torian  of  the  French  diplomacy  un- 
der the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe:  '^Unmistak- 
able  symptoms  proved  to  entire  Europe  the  for- 
tunate changes  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
relations  of  France  and  England.  Queen  Vic- 
toria, disembacked  at  Treport,  suddenly  ap- 
peared fit  the  Ch&ceau  d'Eu.  The  most  cordial 
intimacy,  arising  naturally  from  the  circum- 
stances, and  favored  by  the  hundred  facilities  of 
country  life,  sprang  up  between  the  two  chiefs 
of  the  great  constitutional  monarchies.  Shortly 
after,  during  the  visit  at  Windsor,  the  King  of 
the  French  received  the  most  convincing  proof 
of  the  profound  impression  which  these  moments, 
fmssed  in  the  bosom  of  the  royal  family,  had  left 
in  the  breast  of  the  Queen  of  England.  Not 
content  with  surrounding  her  royal  guest  with 
tho  most  delicate  attentions,  and  bestowing  on 
him  the  proofs  of  the  most  affectionate  respect, 
desirous  to  join  to  the  manifestation  of  her  per- 
sonal regard  a  further  proof  of  her  royal  inclina>- 
tion  as  sovereign,  Queen  Victoria  invested  him 
with  the  dignities  most  coveted  by  foreign  mon- 
archs.  In  their  turn,  the  English  people,  desir- 
ous to  associate  themselves  with  the  feelings  of 
their  young  Queen,  bestowed  on  the  representa- 
tive of  the  French  nation  on  honor  which  no 
crowned  head  had  ever  received.  Xiouis  Phi- 
lippe, being  unable  to  accept  the  magnificent 
hospitality  which  the  Lord  Aiayor  and  Aldermen 
of  London  proposed  to  have  ofiered  to  him  at 
Guildhall,  that  great  corporation^  the  represent- 
ative of  the  rich  and  intelligent  classes  of  the 
metropolis,  did  not  hesitate  to  pass  the  gates  of 
the  City,  and  to  offer  him  at  Windsor  an  ad- 
dress of  respectful  felicitation.  Such  an  unusual 
st«p  was  intended  to  honor  France  itself,  not 
less  than  its  King.  France  did  not  misunder- 
stand it;  and  tliese  shining  marks  of  regard 
were  the  more  acceptable,  that  they  could  be 
accepted  with  pride  from  a  nation  whom  they 
>  D*  Hans-  ^^1^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  happy  course  of  emu- 
■onTiite,  lating  only  in  peace,  prosperity,  and 
U.C8,69.  grandeur."* 
The  ill  effects  of  the  disaccord  of  France  and 
6B.  England  were  not  confined  to  Po- 
Affialrs  of  land.  They  appeared  in  an  equal- 
Sll^'rdof  ^y  6tri^n«  manner  in  Greece,  Italy, 
France  and  <^nd  Switzerland.  The  constitution- 
England  re*  al  s)r8tem,  established  in  the  first  of 
garding  Jt  these  countries  by  the  Governments 
of  the  three  countries  which  had  established  the 
infant  State,  having  been  found,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  entirely  at  variance  with  the 
habits  and  temper  of  at  least  the  whole  conti- 
nental portion  of  Greece,  had  gradually  gone 
into  desuetude;  and  in  1835,  Lord  Palmerston, 
then  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  had  made  it  a 
•formal  ground  of  complaint  against  the  French 
Government,  that  they  had  endeavored  to  estab- 
lish in  Greece  a  system  altogether  at  variance 
with  the  habits  and  wishes  of  the  inhabitants. 
No  overt  act,  however,  followed  this  expression 
of  opinion,  and  King  Otho  practically  ruled  the 
country  with  despotic  authority  for  eight  years 
afterward.    This  mode  of  administration^  how- 


ever, although  suitable  to  the  clannish  habits 
and  ideas  of  the  mountaineers  in  continental 
Greece,  was  little  calculated  to  meet  the  wishes 
of  the  mercantile  islanders  and  the  constitu- 
tional party,  who  had  been  mainly  instrumental 
in  establishing  the  independence  of  the  coun- 
try. These  discontents  at  length  acquired  such 
strength  that  they  ended  in  a  revolution,  which 
altered  the.  form  of  the  Government.  On  the 
15th  September,  1848,  a  general  -movement 
took  place,  headed  by  a  powerful  party  styled 
the  "  Philorthodox,"  secretly  supported  by  the 
Russian  ministers  and  the  Court  of  St.  Peters- 
burg. The  insurrection  was  so  generally  sup- 
ported that  it  had  the  whole  features  of  a  na- 
tional movement.  Without  any  resistance  on 
the  part  of  the  Government,  which  was  taken 
completely  by  surprise,  n  constitutional  mon- 
archy was  proclaimed;  a  new  ministry,  with 
M.  Metaxas  at  its  head,  estab-  »  jyiu,,^n. 
fished ;  and  a  committee  appomt-  vuie,  iL.79. 
cd  to  arrange  the  details  of  a  con-  83;  An.  m^t 

Stitution.»  •  xxvl.ai-2,319. 

The    object  of  Russia    in   supporting  this 
change  was  to  supplant  the  infln-  ^ 

enoe  of  the  German  sovereign  in  wbicliisatfirtt 
the  government  oif  the  country ;  it  supported,  and 
was  an  anti-Bavarian,  not  a  Lib-  b'^^Ruiu'™'^ 
eral  movement.  It  was  no  part  ^  "**** 
of  the  policy  of  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg  to 
establish  constitutional  monarchies  in  the  East, 
or  to  surround  itself  with  a  zone  of  free  institu- 
tions; it  desired  to  render  its  own  authority 
paramount,  and  nothing  more.  The  revolu- 
tion of  3d  September  had  passed  their  inten- 
tions; it  had  become  constitutional,  when  ibcy 
only  desired  it  to  be-  dynastic.  They  lost 
no  time,  therefore,  in  recalling  their  minister, 
M.  Katacnsy,  and  in  ordering  M.  Caleiji,  the 
brother  of  the  chief  leader  in  the  revolution,  to 
quit  their  service.  As  a  natural  consequence, 
the  chief  direction  of  the  country,  during  the 
formation  of  ita  constitution,  devolved  on  France 
and  England,  the  natural  guardians  of  a  State 
which  aspired  to  be  free  while  maturing  its  in- 
stitutions, and  the  most  perfect  accordance  of 
views  prevailed  for  long  between  the  ministers 
of  the  two  nations  on  the  subject  Sir  Edkvnd 
Lyons,  tlie  English,  and  M.  Piscatory,  the 
French  .Minister,  went  hand  in  hand  in  all 
measures  connected  with  the  formation  of  the 
constitution^  as  did  Lord  Aberdeen  and  M.  Gui- 
zot,  as  long  as  the  former  remained  at  the  head 
of  foreign  afiiairs  in  England.*  ,  ^orf  Abcrw 
These  cordial  dispositions  on  both  doen  to  Sir  E. 
sides  were  in  the  highest  degree  Lyona,  Sept. 
agreeable  to  Louis  Philippe  and  M.  ^^j^^f  i'  ^ 
Gui2ot<,  and  they  continued  for  a  PiRcatoty. 
considerable  time  to  animate  the  two  Sept.  97, 1S43 ; 
cabinets  in  this  particnlar,  as  well  J:J',]l*{j^5J*^ 
as  their  respective  ministers.^ 


*  "  II  n'j  a  qu'nne  bonn«  politiqae,  ceU«  que  font  en- 
MmbU  Ut  France  et  tAngUttrrt.  C*est  rrai  partout: 
c*6!>t  vnl  aurtout  en  Grdce.  Vona  et  moi,  MM.  Mavro- 
eordato  et  CoUetti  TOBlaafc  lea  mSmea  clu>iz,  tendant  aa 
meme  bat,  par  lea  mdmea  inoyena,  la  partie  monarchique 
et  conRtitutionnelle  eat  gagnde  en  Gr6oe." — M.  PiscatobV 
d  M.  GvTZOT,  80th  Octobt^r,  1843. 

**  Qiiant  k  Tentente  avee  mon  eolldgue  d'Angleterra,  Sir 
fi,  Lyona,  eUe  &tt  eompUte.  l^t  Pape  la  direct  en  prend 
gaande  confianoe.**— M.  Piscatory  d  M.  Ouizot,  SOih 
September,  1643:  D^Hausbomyilui,  Politigtte  Bxterietire 
de  la  FraneBt  ii.  87. 

*'  t^uM  16S  hornmai  diaeot,  *  Si  M.  CoUetU  et  M.  MaTvs- 
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Tile  fint  intemiption  to  these  feelings  took 
place  in  1844,  when  it  became  nec> 
ComiMM.  «»«^  *®  appoint  a  new  ministry 
mentof  aeold-  in  consequence  of  M.  Metaxas  and 
wo,  vhlch  his  colleaj^ues,  who  fint  held  the 
WJJJ^|®«**>  helm  after  the  revolation,  having 
araptnra.  resigned.  M.  BAarrocordato,  who 
had  resided  long  in  London,  was  supported  by 
the  English  cabinet ;  M.  CoIIetti,  who  had  done 
the  same  at  Paris,  and  had  numerous  political 

connections  there,  by  the  French.  The 
iSl^^'  former  was  selected  by  King  Otho  to 

form  a  cabinet,  but  it  was  stiU  support- 
ed by  M.  CoUetti ;  and  Piscatory,  on  the  part  of 
France,  lent  it  for  some  time  a  generous  and 
dfeintoested  aid.  By  degrees,  however,  the 
jealousy  which  was  naturally  to  be  looked  for 
in  such  circumstances  made  its  appearance, 

and  Mavrocordato's  ministry  having 
j^  *^  been  displaced  by  a  vote  of  the  Cham- 

bers,  a  new  ministry  was  formed,  com- 
posed of  M.  Colktti,  M.  Metaxas,  and  their  re- 
spcctive  friends.  This  ministerial  change  was 
the  commencement  of  the  misunderstanding  of 
France  and  England  on  the  affairs  of  Greece. 
The  coldness  continued  through  the  whole 
of  1845,  during  which  CoUetti  really  rested 
on  the  support  of  France,  and  Mavrocordato 
as  plainly  on  that  of  England.  Appearances, 
however,  were  still  kept  up,  and  there  was  no 
ostensible  divergence  between  the  embassies  of 
the  rival  powers  as  long  as  Lord  Aberdeen 
remained  at  the  Foreign  Office  in  London.  But 
when  Lord  Palmenton  succeeded,  and  the  af^ 
fairs  of  the  Spanish  marriages  had  imbittered 
the  feelings  of  the  two  Cabinets,  the  division  be- 
came open  and  serious.*  In  August,  1847,  Lord 
Palmerston  endeavored  to  displace  the  CoUetti 
ministry,  and  insisted  peremptorily  for  the  im- 
mediate payment  of  the  arrears  of  interest  which 
had  been  accumulating  for  some  years  on  the 
Greek  Loan,  advanced  by  Great  Britain  to  the 
Hellenic  Government  on  the  first  establishment 
of  their  independence.  The  Russian  and  Ger- 
man cabinets,  to  avoid  the  consequences  of  so 
serious  af division,  strongly  advised  the  Cabinet 
of  Athens  to  pay  up  the  arrears,  and  thus  avoid 
the  pretext  for  an  open  rupture,  expressing,  at 
the  same  time,  their  conviction  that  it  was  **not 
the  money  which  Lord  Palmerston  wished,  but 
the  removal  of  M.  CoUetti.***  So  serious  did 
matteis  become,  that  a  large  number  of  British 
resseis  of  war  unexpectedly  made  their  appear- 
ance in  the  Greek  waters ;  and  M.  CoUettt,  who 
V  Di  ^^  ^°  '^^^^  ^^^  patriotic  minister, 

Im.^1^^  exhaorted  by  the  f-tigue.  of  the 
Sept.  io,l8tT:  contest,  breathed  his  last,  and  *'his 
D'Uwinon.  great  soul  went,*'  to  use  the  expres- 
vme,  tt  i\%    gio„  ^  j^  Guisot,  "to  rejoin  the 

battalion  of  Plutatch.»'*t 


eordcto,  le  miDistre  d^Angleteire  etie  minlstrtt  de  France, 
CDntinuent  k  iTentendre,  ocnniDe  lis  font  fti^ourd*ha{,  U 
CUM  est  g«fva^***--M.  Pmoatost  d  M.  Guiiot,  lOth 
Movember,  1648;  Ibid.,  ii.  8& 

*  ^*S1  on  noMB  denuinde  un  oonnil  noos  donnerons 
odal  de  pa7«r,  p«reequ*il  e«t  con/brme  k  mM  instrnc- 
lifOiM:  loals  none  mnmes  eonvrntnooa  qu*6n  p«yanl  1« 
■ooune  dcoMBd^e,  «n  ne  gagoen  rien.  Ce  n'aat  pas  ^vi> 
dtaiOMSt  «a  Tr^aoT  Gree  qu'en  vent  Lord  Palniertton— > 
etA  i  M.  CoUetti.*"— 11  PisoAToama  M.  GtnzoT,  Aofit, 
1847:  D'HAuaMirviLXJi,  IL  ill. 

t  H3a  last  moments  srere  thus  described  by  an  eye- 
vttBees :  **  Paries  de  moi  k  mes  amis  en  France.  Faites 
adieaz  k  U.  Guicot,  k  U.  de  Bresson,  k  M.  Eyaard. 


The  death  of  CoUetti  was  a  great  misfortune 
to  Greece,  and  tended  still  farmer  06. 

to  increase  the  division  on  Hellen-  Ineraaaed  di- 
ic  affairs  between  Prance  and  En-  "^^J^^^^ 

gland.     The  King  of  Bavaria,  anx- England !«. 
ious  to  act  the  part  of  a  mediator  gafding 
between  them,  proposed  a  coalition  »»»««• 
ministry,  in  which  Metaxas  and  Tricoupi  should 
bear  a  part ;  but  to  this  Lord  Palmenton  refused 
to  accede,  alleging  that  the  state  of  affairs  in 
Greece  was  essentially  vicaous,  and  that  ho  could 
agree  to  no  calnnet  of  which  Ma%Tocordato  waa 
not  the  head,  and  which  was  not  preceded  by  a 
dissolotion  of  the  Chambem.    To  these  condi- 
tions King  Otho  refused  to  accede,  and  the  con* 
sequence  was  that  a  ciril  war  broke  out.     Patras 
was  several  days  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents ; 
and  neariy  the  whole  hill  distriets  of  continental 
Greece,  where  the  chief  strength  of  the  adherenta 
of  Mavrocordato  lay,  were  won  by  their  arms. 
At  length,  by  the  eflbrts  of  the  foreign  ^  p,^ 
embassadors,  peace  was  restored,  and  ■onrin'fsi'i. 
a  ministry  was  established  which  car-  114, 117*; 
ried  out  the  system  of  CoUetti,  and  /??8n*u»t» 
was  in  the  interest  of  France. '  *"*  "  » "* 

The  evil  effects  of  this  division  appeared  in 
every  quarter  where  the  French  and         ^^ 
English  diplomatists  were  brought  Difl^rences 
into  collision.     Portugal,  ever  the  reeardlngr 
chosen  and  long^stablished  seat  of  ^  p[f  Jj^**** 
British  influence,  became  the  thea- 
tre of  discord.    The  Queen  Donna  Maria  hav- 
ing thrown  herself  into  the  arms  of  the  Conserv* 
ative  party,  naturally  inclined  to  France,  the 
acknowledged  head  of  that  partv  in  Europe; 
and  Lord  Palmerston  as  naturally  inclined  to 
support  the  provincial  juntas,  which  contended 
for  the  more  democratic  regime.    At  length,  by 
the  mediation  of  the  other  powers,  a  sort  of  com- 
promise was  established  between  them ; 
a  change  of  ministry  took  place;  the  i^l.  ^ 
decrees  adverse  to  the  constitutional  par- 
ty were  recalled,  an  amnesty  accorded,  and  a 
Cortes  convoked.    This  compromise  for  a  time 
stilled  the  waves  of  discord  in  Portugal,  by  re- 
establishing the  English  influence  and  the  as- 
cendant of  the  democratic  party ;  but  being  ad- 
verse to  the  secret  wishes  of  Franco,  it  tended 
only  to  augment  the  alienation  of  the  two  Cab- 
inets.    An  incident  occurred  soon  after,  which 
at  first  had  a  serious  aspect,  and  threatened  to 
produce  a  direct  collision  between  the  two  Gov- 
ernments, in  consequence  of  the  raising  of  the 
blockade  of  Montevideo  by  the  British  naval 
forces,  which  had  been  commenced  by  them, 
conjointlv  with  the  French,  on  occasion  of  a 
rupture  between  the  government  of  that  town 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Rosas  and  Oribe,  revolu- 
tionary chiefs,  on  the  other.^    This  aM.deBro- 
deHcate   matter,  however,   was   ad-  gUei^M. 
justed  by  Lord  John  Russell,  in  the  J"***^ 
'absence   of  Lord    Palmerston,  who  ^^'.    * 
was  out  of  town,  disavowing  the  act ;  D'Hans- 
to  which  the  latter,  on  his  return,  ac-  Jj;^'|"|'  ii* 
ceded,  so  that  the  eomplaints  of  the  ^^  ^^ 

Jnsqn'an  dernier  moment^  tant  que  J*ai  pu,  J*al  suWi  leuis 
eonseila  lis  dolvent  etre  contents  de  moi.  Jo  lalsv 
nion  pays  bien  malade.  Mon  oeurre  n*est  pas  achevoe. 
Ponrquoi  le  Roi  n*a-t-ll  pas  vouhi  mo  eonnaitre  11  y  a 
deux  ans?  Anjotird^hni  Je  moumis  tranqiiltle.  Je  ne 
puix  pins  parler,  recoachez-moi ;  Je  voudrafs  m'endnr- 
mir.**— M.  Pisoatobt  d  M.  GinasoT,  September,  l$4Ts 
Ibid.,  il.  113. 
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French  Cabinet,  which  in  reality  were  well  found- 
ed, were  appeased. 
A  more  serious  cause  of  discord  was  likely 
to  have  arisen  at  Madrid  in  con- 
Affoi/s'at  sequence  of  a  coldness  which  had 
Madrid,  and  supervened  between  the  King  and 
alienation     Qaeen  within  less  than  a  year  after 

'^^''n.S?.**'  their  ill-assorted  union.     Like  other 
and  Queen.  .  ^     _^  j  i.  •  i 

mamages  contracted  from  consider- 
ations of  policy  or  convenience,  not  inclination, 
this  marriage  had  proved  extremely  unfortu- 
nate ;  and  the  partiality  of  the  Queen  for  a  per- 
sonal favorite,  General  Serrano,  was  scarcely 
disguised,  and  excited  no  little  attention  and 
scandal  in  the  court.  The  British  embassador 
was  no  stranger  to  these  intrigues ;  and  such 
was  the  condition  of  the  court,  and  so  insecure 
the  foundations  of  government,  that  no  less  than 
three  ministries,  all  of  them  in  the  French  or 
Con8cr\''atirc  interest,  had  been  overturned  with- 
in a  year  after  the  Queen's  marriage.  **  No- 
thing, "said  the  French  minister  at  Madrid,  "is 
so  easy  as  for  the  English  embassy  to  overturn  a 
Moderate  ministrv ;  wc  have  seen  three  fall,  one 
aft?r  another,  within  a  year.  Nothing  would  be 
easi'^r  than  for  the  French  legation  to  overturn 
a  Progrcsista  ministry,  if  it  chose  to  set  about  it. 
But  what  would  all  that  serve  but  to  advance  the 
cause  of  our  enemies ;  and  what  is  so  likely  to 
render  the  throne  vacant,  as  to  show  that  all 
government  at  Madrid  has  become  impossible  ?** 
So  serious  became  the  discord  between  the 
Queen  and  her  .husband,  that  a  divorce  was 
openly  talked  of,  and  anxiously  discussed  at  the 
French  and  English  embassies;  and  to  render 
the  breach  more  irreparable,  and  the  scandal 
greater,  it  was  hinted  that  the  principal  ground 
of  divorce  would  be,  not  any  supervening  fault 
on  the  part  of  either  of  the  spouses,  but  an  orig- 
inal incapacity  on  the  part  of  the  Duke,  which, 
according  to  thovcivil  thouglT  not  the  canon  law, 
had  rendered  the  marriage  null  ctb  initio.  This 
report  tended  only  still  farther  to  widen  the 
breach  between  the  English  and  French  parties ; 
and  it  was  commonly  asserted  by  the  former 
that  it  was  the  knowledge  of  this  circumstance 
which  had  occasioned  the  sudden  conversion  of 
Louis  Philippe  to  the  Montpensier  marriage. 

.  - ,  ^    ^  Incredible  as  such  a  story  is,  there 

*  L  AmbaAsa-  •      ^v.         '     ^ 

dcurdo  France  ^^  passages  m  the  pnvate  corre- 

k  M.  GuiKot,     spondence  of  the  French  embassa- 

fiept  16,1847;  dor  at  London  with  M.  Guizot, 

viiicTir^Si.     ^"^^^^^  fiive  some  countenance  to 
part,  at  least,  of  such  an  idea.** 


*  *'  Sur  la  question  du  divorce  J*ai  deux  choses  h  voui 
dire ;  la  premi6re  est  que  toute  id^  de  diToroe  est  un  reve 
et  une  folie.  Si  la  Relne  d'Espagne  veut  divorcer,  elle 
B*a  qa'un  parti  k  prendre,  c'eafe  de  falre  comine  Henri 
VIII.,  de  le  fiiire  Prote«tante,  et  de  falre  eon  royaume 
Protestant  Aucun  Pape,  aucun  Prt'tre  Catholique  non 
excommunid,  n*admettra  un  seul  instant  Tid^e  d'un  di- 
Torce :  et  pour  qtu  le  mariaoe  wit  iUelari  nul  ab  inUio, 
tl  faudrait  qu*ll  (iki  contraet6  en  violation  des  lois  de 

rEgllse,  ce  qui  n'est  pas. II  Importe  essentlellenient 

que  I'Aiiglcterre  se  tienne  pour  Bausfiiite  de  Tordre  des 
choses  dtablies  en  Espagnei:  dans  le  cas  oontralre,  Je  pr6- 
▼ois  tout,  et  ne  rSponds  de  rien.  SI  tous  vous  aperceviez 
que  nous  traTalllons  k  d4trulre  cet  ordre  de  clioees  k  nqtre 

Erofit,  k  liHter,  je  le  repdte,  d*un  seul  Jour,  d'nne  aeule 
cure,  let  droUt  ei  HoignA*  de  Madame  la  XHieheeie  de 
Monipenater^  vons  anrlez  toute  raiaon  d*/  regarder  de 
tr&s-pr&s ;  vous  aariez  tout  droit  de  vons  y  opposer.  Oe 
que  vous  feriez  en  pareil  cas,  Je  ne  vous  le  demande  pas ; 
peut-otre  ne  le  lavex  vous  pas  vouB-roonie ;  mais  Je  recon- 
nai»  toato  Tdtendue  de  tos  droltaL**— L*  Amdassadcub  db 


While  the  clouds  were  in  this  manner  lower- 
ing on  so  many  sides  in  the  diplo- 
matic horizon,  a  still  more  threat-  AiEsinof 
ening  storm  was  arising  in  a  quarter  Italy.  Death 
even  nearer  to  Frtfnce  than  the  of  t'»«  Pope. 
Spanish  peninsula.  In  Italy  the  J" ^IJJJ^^' 
symptoms — the  unmistakable  symp- 
toms— of  a  coming  convulsion,  were  beginning 
to  become  apparent  The  crisis  was  brought  on 
by  the  death  of  Pope  Gregory  XVI.,  which  took 
place  on  1st  June,  1B46.  His  long  reign,  which 
began  on  3d  February,  1881,  had  been  a  con- 
tinual struggle  with  difficulty  and  danger.  The 
day  after  his  election  the  revolution  broke  ont 
at  Modena ;  in  a  few  days  the  whole  of  Roma- 
gna  had  been  in  insurrection ;  Bulogna,  Ancona, 
Perugia,  had  opened  their  gates  to  the  insur- 
gents, and  from  the  heights  of  Otricoli  their  vic- 
torious columns  beheld  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's, 
and  bade  defiance  to  the  Papal  Government  in 
the  plenitude  of  its  power.  The  deceased  Pope 
never  got  over  the  impression  produced  by  these 
threatening  events  in  the  very  outset  of  nis  ca- 
reer. His  reign  was  a  long  and  often  arduous 
struggle  with  the  revolutionary  Liberals,  against 
whom  he  was  sometimes,  at  the  instigation  of 
the  victorious  Austrians,  obliged  to  adopt  meas- 
ures of  rigor  little  in  imison  with  the  native  hu- 
manity of  his  disposition.  Fearful  of  letting  in 
the  point  of  the  revolutionary  wedge,  he  saw  no 
safety  but  in  sturdy  resistance  to  all  measures 
of  reform,  which  he  regarded  as  the  first  let- 
ting in  of  the  inundation.  The  pent-up  wa- 
ters only  acquired  additional  strength  by  being 
so  long  compressed;  but  as  the  age  i  d'Hsus- 
of  the  Pontift*  promised  a  change  ere  lu^nviiiewii. 
long  in  the  Papal  Government,  the  J®*'  '^: 
Literals  remained  quiet  in  the  mean  {ji^solj .  ^ 
time,  and  placed  all  their  hopes  in  a  Ann.  hW 
change  jof  policy  on  the  part  of  his  xzix.  421, 
successor. '  *^* 

Great  in  consequence  were  the  anxieties  and 
hopes  of  the  whole  Liberal  party  in  02, 
Italy  when  the  death  of  the  reigning  Election  and 
Pontiff  occurred .  The  cardinals  as-  ^•"f 5*^  ^ 
sembled  on  the  Uth  June  to  elect  a  ""'^^ 
successor,  and  such  was  the  anxiety  of  the  crowds 
which  thronged  the  doors,  that  it  was  painted  on 
their  very  visages,  and  in  the  waving  to  and  fro 
which  always  takes  place  when  a  multitude  ara 
strongly  agitated.  At  length,  on  the  morning  of 
the  17th,  the  doors  were  thrown  open,  j„„giy^ 
and  from  the  balconies  of  the  Quirinal 
the  name  of  Cardinal  Mastai  was  proclaimed  as 
the'  new  Pope,  under  the  title  of  Pius  IX.  Joy 
was  painted  on  every  visage;  mutual  felicita- 
tions were  universal  among  the  assembled  mul- 
titude. The  character  of  the  new  Pontiff,  which 
was  known  to  be  deeply  tinged  with  Liberal- 
ism, inspired  the  most  ardent  hopes  among  that 
party,  numerous  especially  in  the  great  towns 
and  among  the  highly  educated  classes,  who  were 
deeply  impressed  with  the  innumerable  social 
evils  of  their  country,  and  looked  forward  to  a 
course  of  liberal  measures,  conducing  to  the  be- 
witching dream  of  Italian  unity,  as  the  only 
possible  means  of  terminating  them.  The  first 
act  of  the  new  Pontiff  sufficiently  evinced  the 
interest  which  had  put  him  on  the  throne.  He 
called  the  Frendi  embassador,  M.  Rossi,  to  his 

FsAKOK  d  Londres  d  M.  Guizot,  16  September,  I&47 ; 
D*Uaub80mviij.k,  1L  296,  29T. 
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aide,  and  shaking  him  aflEbctionately  by  the  hand, 
addressed  to  him  the  most  cordial  words,  ex- 
pressive of  his  gratitude  and  confi- 
■onv'iUa^iiL  ^®'****    Who  could  have  foreseen  that 
157, 183:      within  two  years  M.  Rossi  was  to  fall 
Ann.  HisL   a  bleeding  corpse  on  the  steps  of  the 
J^*"  ^*^'    throne  which  he  had  now  so  large  a 
share  in  establishing?' 
Italy  at  this  period  was  profoundly  moved, 
US  not  merely  by  the  efforts  of  the  Car- 

flteteofltal.  bonari  and  other  secret  societies 
Ua  opinion  which  had  so  long  labored  in  its  bo* 
at  thii  time.  ^^  y^^^  ^^  ^1^^  ^^j^Q^al  opinion  of 

ail  the  intelligent  classes.    Like  France  in  1789, 
it  had  arrived  at  one  of  those  phases  in  national 
exbtence  when  society,  from  a  combination  of 
causes,  is  in  a  manner  precipitated  into  rcvolu* 
tion.     Like  it,  too,  the  direction  of  public  thought 
by  literary  men  had  a  large  share  in  producing 
this  effect.     The  works  of  the  Comte  di  Balbo, 
of  the  Marquis  d*Azeglio,  and  of  the  Abbe  Gi- 
bsTti,  which  appeared  from  1840  to  184G,  had  a 
large  share  in  prodncing  this  eff.sct.     None  but 
those  who  lived  in  Italy  during  thoss  years  can 
eonceive  how  great  was  the  sensation  which  they 
produced.     The  reason  was,  that  they  fell  upon 
the  public  mind  with  the  charm  of  novelty,  com- 
bined with  a  large  intermixture  of  truth.     As- 
serting not  less  strenuously  than  the  extreme 
revolutionists  the  necessity  of  an  entire  change 
In  Italy,  drawing  no  vail  over  its  innumerable 
political  and  social  evils,  they  inculcated  an  en- 
tirely different  course  of  action  to  remove  them. 
So  far  from  preaching  eternal  war  against  those 
in  authority,  and  combination  to  overthrow  them 
by  every  means  in  their  power,  they  recommend- 
ed order,  peace,  and  tranquillity,  the  reformation 
of  abases  by  the  gentle  methods  of  peace  and 
pi:rsuasion,  and  a  cordial  concord  between  sov- 
ereigns and  their  subjects,  to  effect  those  objects, 
from  a  sense  of  the  advantages  they  would  con- 
iisc  on  both.     These  doctrines,  so  easy  to  incul- 
cate, 80  hard  to  practice  in  a  world  of  selfish- 
ness, spread  the  more  readily  among  the  edu- 
cated and  respectable  classes,  that  they  divested, 
in  appearance,  political  change  of  all  its  terrors, 
and  made  a  constant  appeal  to  the  generous  and 
faenerolent,  instead  of  the  angry  and  selfish  pas- 
sions.    The  immense  influence  of  these  doc- 
trines, as  of  the  similar  ones  which  were  so  gen- 
eral in  the  years  immediately  preced- 
S^Twnze    ™B  ***®  French  Revolution,  must  be  re- 
<riuii«,  c  garded  as  one  great  cause  of  the  gen- 
▼i:  Miuai-  eral  assent  which  Liberal  opinions  ob- 

"l?  ^cfSt  ^'^^^  *'  ^^  period  in  all  parts  of  the 
g  o,    ▼»    Italian  peninsula. - 

The  character  of  the  Pontiff  who,  at  this  crit- 
^4,  ical  juncture,  was  called  to  fill  the 
Cfaaractorof  chair  of  St.  Peter,  was  peculiarly 
Fins  UL  calculated  to  foster  these  principles 
and  encourage  these  hopes.  Resembling  the 
on  happy  French  monarch  in  many  salient  points 
of  his  character,  he  was  the  Loub  XVI.  of  the 
Italian  Rarolution.  Mild  and  affectionate  in 
dkspoaition,  avene  to  violence,  having  a  horror 
of  blood,  he  aspired  only  to  make  himself  loved, 
and  he  thought  that  all  the  objects  of  social  re- 
form might  be  atuined  by  this  blessed  influence. 
He  saw  before  him,  in  bright  perniective,  a 
pacific  extirpation  of  abuses,  unstained  by  blood, 
nnmoistenea  by  tears.  His  information,  both 
in  regard  to  his  own  and  the  neighboring  coun- 


tries, was  very  considerable;  and  he  was  ani- 
mated with  a  sincere  desire  to  bring  up  Italy  by 
pacific  means  to  a  level  with  thot$e  countries 
which  had  recently  so  much  outstripped  it  in 
liberty,  literature,  and  social  progress.  Unfor- 
tunately, like  his  predecessor  in  France,  he 
wanted  one  quality  which  rendered  all  the  rest 
of  no  avail,  or  rather  rendered  them  the  instru- 
ments of  evil.  He  was  destitute  of  firmness, 
and,  like  most  ecclesiastics,  had  no  practical  ac- 
quaintance with  mankind.  He  thought  be  would 
succeed  in  ruling  men,  and  directing  the  social 
movement,  which  ho  saw  was  inevitable,  by  ap- 
pealing only  to  the  humane  and  generous  feel- 
ings, forgetting  that  the  violent  and  selfish  are 
incessantly  acting,  and  that  unless  they  are  firm- 
ly restrained,  the  movement  will  soon  be  per- 
verted to  the  objects  of  rapine  and  spoliation. 
Experience  soon  taught  him  this ;  and  in  conse- 
quence he  was  farced  into  the  arms  of  the  other 
party,  became  the  opponent  of  progress,  and  ac- 
quired the  character  of  vacillation  and  inconsist- 
ency. Kind  and  benevolent,  but  weak  and  in- 
experienced, he  was  the  man  of  all  others  best 
fitted  to  inaugnrate,  and  least  to  direct  or  re- 
strain a  rerolution. 

The  first  important  act  of  the  new  Pontiff  was 
one  eminently  popular,  and  calcu"         ^. 
lated,  with  reason,  to  win  for  him  General  am- 
the  affectionate  suffrages  of  all  class-  "««'y»  '"^ 
es  of  his  subjects.     In  common  with  ^th  ^hicb 
other  Italian  states,  there  were  at  his  it  was  re- 
accessipn  a  great  number  of  persons  ceived. 
either  conricted  of,  or  charged  with,  political 
offenses,  who  were  in  confinement  or  banished 
from  Rome.     Their  relations  and  friends  were 
naturally  extremely  anxious  to  obtain  an  am- 
nesty for  these  unhappy  persons,  many  of  whom 
were  highly  connected,  and  the  most  enlight- 
ened and  generous  persons  in  the  State.     It  was 
universally  felt,  accordingly,  that  a  general  am- 
nesty would  be  the  most  popular  step  that  could 
possibly  bo  adopted  by  the  new  Pontiff;  and  at 
his  accession  Cardinal  Fcrretti,  one  of  his  most 
intimate  friends,  said  to  the  French  embassador, 
"Be  not  afraid,  M.  I'Ambassadeur;  wo  shall  soon 
have  the  amnesty  and  railways,  and  all  will  go 
well."    Yielding  alike  to  his  own  inclination 
and  the  general  wish,  Pius  IX.  proclaimed  the 
amnesty,  and  the  joyous  news  was,  early    ' 
on  the  morning  of  the  18th  July,  pla-  \^  ^ 
carded  all  over  Rome.     No  words  can 
paint  .the  transports  which  ensued.     The  prison 
doors  were  opened ;  their  country  was  restored 
to  fifteen  hundred  captives  or  exiles.     From 
morning  to  night  crowds  of  all  ranks  and  pro- 
fessions hastened  to  the  Quirlnal  to  express  to 
the  holy  father  the  unbounded  joy  which  the  act 
of  mercy  had  diffused.     Twice  in  the  space  of  a 
few  hours  the  Pope  gave  his  blessing  to  success- 
ive multitudes  which  filled  the  place,  and  on  their 
knees  received  the  sacred  benedic-  .»  »...«>  ^r 
tion ;  and  as  a  third  crowd  arrived  Gnizot,  July 
from  the  more  distant  parts  of  the  18, 1840; 
city,  he  came  out,  contrary  to  eti-  JJ'ifJ^y/^Jf 
quette,  after  nightfall,  and  by  torch-  ^(a :  fteg-  * 
light  again  bestowed  it  amidst  tears  nault,  iii.800; 
of  joy.     A  spontaneous  illumination  Ann.  iljft. 
lighted  up  the  whole  city.  ^  "»^-  ^^  ^^ 

The  general  hopes  which  were  thus  awakened 
were  not  damped  by  the  first  administrative 
acts  of  the  new  Pontiff.    He  found  it  no  easy 
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matter,  however,  to  withfltimd  the  innamemble 
^  applicatioDB  for  offices,  pensioiu,  or 
First  acts  saccor  Gi  some  sort,  with  which  he 
of  ihe  Pope,  ^^g  assailed  by  the  partisans  of  the 
Bcw  Liberal  regime  with  which  he  was  now 
identified,  or  those  who  represented  themselves 
as  having  been  sufferers  under  the  old.  The 
limited  and  embarrassed  finances  of  the  Holy 
See  afforded  but  scanty  means  of  satisfying  the 
avidity  of  the  Liberals  of  all  Italy,  who  at  once 
fell  as  a  burden  upon  them.  Great  numbers, 
accordingly,  were  disappointed ;  their  murmurs 
were  loud  and  long;  and  before  many  months 
had  elapsed,  the  popularity  of  the  Pontiff  do- 
creased,  and  when  he  appeared  in  public,  on 

the  7th  November,  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Nov.T.  Qjjj„.igg  Borromeo,  he  was  coldly  re- 
ceived by  the  multitude.  Deeply  affected  with 
this  change  from  the  universal  transports  of  his 
accession,  the  Pope  hastened*  to  adopt  some 
measures  calculated  to  restore  his  popularity; 

and  on  the  following  day  a  commission 
'  was  issued,  composed  of  prelates  and  lay- 
men, to  report  on  the  reform  required  in  the 
criminal  procedure,  on  the  amelioration  of  the 
municipal  system,  and  on  the  repression  of  va- 
Dee.  1  grant  mendicity.  This  for  a  time  re- 
Dec  11  nowed  his  popularity,  which  was  still 
1  _..  '  farther  increased  by  various  decrees 
sonviiie^il.  'which  were  shortly  after  issued  for  the 
906, 207 ;  establishment  of  primary  schools,  agri- 
rL%"^^  caltnral  institutions,  hospitals  for  the 
Ann.  Hint  P^^^'t  '^^^  ^®  reorganization  of  the 
xxi3^440,  army,  and  of  the  ancient  afid  far- 
Mi.  famed  University  of  Bologna.* 

So  far  the  progress  of  the  new  Pontiff  had 

^  been  all  on  flowers,  but  the  thorns 

Difflooitles     ^^ro  not  long  in  showing  themselves. 

vliichbeHet    He   soon  learned  the   fatal  truth 

the  Pap*i  which  experience  never  faib,  soon- 
Government  1  A     .   ♦.      1      11      I 

er  or  later,  to  teach  all  who  are 

concerned  in  the  government  of  men,  that  you 
can  not  rule  them  by  a  mere  appeal  to  the  vir- 
tuous or  gcneroi|8  affections,  but  that  durable 
authority  must  be  baaed  on  the  co-operation  for 
their  own  sakes  of  the  selfish.  The  holy  father 
speedily  found  himself  beset  with  a  double  set  of 
retainers  or  af^licants,  the  one  striving  to  re- 
tain the  ofHoes  and  emoluments  which  had  de- 
scended to  them  as  so  many  appanages  from  the 
old  aristocratic  regime,  the  other  to  appropriate 
them  entirely  to  themselves,  as  the  heirs  or  ex- 
pectants of  the  new  Liberal.  The  persons  in  pos- 
session of  power,  for  the  most  part,  belonged  to 
the  former  class.  The  principles  which  the  Gov- 
ernment professed,  and  which  were  indispens- 
able to  preserve  for  it  its  new-born  popularity, 
were  those  of  tbe  latter.  Hence  a  constant  jar- 
ring between  the  professions  of  those  in  author- 
ity and  their  actions — the  machine  was  worked 
by  unwilling  agents.  The  difficulties  insepara^ 
blc,  even  in  the  best  and  firmest  hands,  from 
s  xriuus-  ^^^^  ^  transition  state,  were  much 
■onviiie,  ii.  enhanced  by  the  personal  character 
20r,  20J ;  of  the  Pope,  who  yielded  alternately 
ilLSiMii;  ^  ^®  solicitations  of  these  opposite 
Ann.  iuhl  parties,  and  deprived  Government  of 
xxix.  440,  all  real  consideration  by  taking  from 
^^*  it  all  character  of  consistency.^ 

The  dangers  of  such  a  state  of  things  were 
much  enhanced  in  the  cfese  of  1846,  by  the 
great  coaflnenoe  of  refhgeas,  who,  taking  ad- 


vantage of  the  amnesty,  flocked  to  Rome,  and 
brought  with  them  not  only  the  lib-  eSL 
eralism  of  their  own  country,  but  the  Wbich  are 
concentrated  spirit  of  revolution  from  ^^^onuei\ij 
all  other  states.  The  Eternal  City  be-  SSw^USt 
came  the  head-quarters  of  the  move-  of  iJbenis 
ment  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  Lib-  *®  R»»«. 
erals  from  France,  Spain,  Poland,  Germany,  the 
Austrian  states— all  flocked  thither,  as  at  once 
an  asylum  from  the  persecution  of  the  Govern- 
ments which'  they  had  offended,  and  a  oeirtral 
point  from  which  they  could  renew  their  mach- 
inations for  ulterior  and  still  more  extensive 
revolutionary  aggressions.  No  practical  or  xei^ 
ful  reforms  by  the  Papal  Government  ooold  keep 
pace  with  the  heated  imaginations  or  selfish  d^ 
signs  of  this  band  of  enthusiasts.  They  openly 
aspired,  not  merely  to  reform  the  Holy  See,  bii 
to  subvert  the  Government  in  all  the  adjoin- 
ing states,  and  realize  the  dream  of  a  united  Ital^ 
ian  Republic,  one  and  indivisible,  at  the  head 
of  which  they  themselves  were  to  be,  and  of 
which  their  partisans  over  Europe  were  to  reap 
the  whole  advantages  and  emoluments.  The 
French  embassador,  M.  Rossi,  who  well  knew 
how  intense  was  the  hatred  which  this  party  bore 
to  his  royal  master,  did  his  utmost  to  withstand 
these  dangerous  tendencies,  and  limit  the  reforms 
to  those  of  a  practical  and  useful  kind ;  but  thi^ 
only  augmented  the  danger,  for  it  at  once  bronghit 
the  British  diplomatic  agents  to  the  other  side* 
Lord  Palmerston,  whose  ruling  pasaion  was  tp 
augment  the  diplomatic  influence  of  his  country, 
and  whose  political  position  at  home  led  him  to 
deem  the  advancement  of  Liberal  c^inions,  and 
the  establishment  of  Liberal  institutions,  in  all 
other  countries,  the  most  efToctual  means  to  at> 
tain  that  object,  was  naturally  led  to  i  Begmutk, 
oqx)Use  the  opposite  set  of  principles;  {li.Sio,8U; 
and  hence  an  immediate  diveigence  ^,?*!!"5J[l' 
between  the  Ministers  of  the  two  206;  sTrmI 
states,  attended  ^ith  the  utmost  dan^  sift'M.  Gni- 
gcr  to  the  peace  and  ultimate  inter-  ^"^  ttvc  18, 
ests  of  Europe. »  1846-Ibid. 

Allured,  however,  by  the  brilliant  results  which, 
in  the  first  instance,  had  attended  the         m. 
adoption  of  a  Liberal  policy  in  the  Adoptkmor 
Ecclesiastical   States,  several  of  the  *iiJ^*»i, 
temporal  princes  of  Italyv  embarked  ^n»d*°    * 
with  sincere  good-will  in  the  same  Daehj-of 
cause.    Leopold,  Grand  Duke  of  Tu».  TiMcanf. 
cany,  was  the  first  to  adventure  on  the  inviting 
but  perilous  path.     That  beautiful  duchy  had 
long  been  more  lightly  and  equably  governed 
than  any  of  the  other  Italian  states,  aiul  it  em- 
braced a  greater  number  of  highly  educated  and 
enlightened  persons.    To  them  a  certain  inter- 
vention in  the  affairs  of  Government  had  long 
been  the  subject  of  desire,  and  tbe  moderatlan 
ot  their  temperament,  and  extent  of  their  inform- 
ation, pointed  them  out  as  peculiariy  fitted  for 
this  enjoyment.     Their  aspirations  were  now  In 
a  great  measure  realized.    Leopold,  of  his  own 
free-will,  in  a  great  degree  emancipated  the  press 
from  its  shackles,  and  adopted  other  rerorms 
which  were  still  more  acceptable  to  his  subjects^ 
Two  decrees  were  issued  on  the  8d  De-  ^^ 
cember,  the  first  of  which  appointed  a  ^^ 
commission  to  inquire  into  the  beet  modes  of  ex- 
tending the  primarv  education  of  all  classes  of 
the  people ;  while  the  second  established  l^»rmal 
schools  for  the  instruction  of  teachen  in  eonnee- 
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tion  Mritli  the  UniTenitj  of  Pisft,  which  had  heen  i 
reorganized  two  years  before  on  the  most  liberal 
footing  by  an  ordinance  of  the  GiOTemment.  A 
decree  of  ISth  November  augmented  by 
'  ^'  '83  per  cent,  the  duties  on  vessels  enter^ 
ing  the  Tuscan  harbors,  subject  to  a  proportional 
reduction  on  vessels  belonging  to  the  countries 
with  which  Tuscany  had  concluded  reciprocity 
treaties.  This  evident  approach  to  the  principles 
,  0*iia.iiB.  of  fv^  trade,  which  at  the  same  pe> 
sonviiie^ii.  riod  were  embraced  in  England,  dif- 
«S3;  Reg-  fused  universal  satisfaction,  and  en- 
Slo^'kiV^  couraged  the  hope  that  the  Govem- 
Aiin.  Hb!t.  ment  would  be  practically  as  well  as 
zzfz.  446,  theoretically  established  on  the  most 
***•  Liberal  principles.* 

Sardinia  also  shared  in  the  same  movement 
_  Charles  Albert,  who  in  early  youth 

Xovementa  ^<^  fought  by  their  side  in  1823,  was 
in  SAniini«  too  clear-sighted  not  to  perceive  that 
and  Pied-  \i  ^^s  in  that  party  alone  that  he  could 
^^^  find  the  support  requisite  to  realize  his 

favorite  project  of  turning  the  Austrians  out  of 
Italy.  To  conciliate  them,  accordingly,  during 
the  general  ferment  of  men's  minds  in  Italy  con- 
sequent on  the  amnesty  and  reform  of  Pius  IX,, 
he  commenced  some  changes,  and  promised  more. 
A  project  for  the  general  organization  of  schools 
•f  law  was  prepared  by  the  Teamed  labor  of  the 
Marquis  Alfieri,  Count  Selopis,  and  the  Abb6 
Pcyron,  and  a  warm  war  of  tarifTR  on  wines  and 
other  articles  imported  from  the  Milanese  into 
Piedmont,  or  vice  versa^  betrayed  the  secret  ani> 
mosity  of  the  cabinets  of  Vienna  and  Turin. 
Regarding  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia  as  the  power 
which  could  alone  in  the  peninsula  face  the  Aus- 
trian bayonets,  and  which  must  necessarily  take 
the  lead  in  any  efforts  to  assert  the  independence 
of  Italy,  these  angry  symptoms  excited  the  ut- 
most interest  in  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole 
peninsula,  and.  the  hopes  that  had  been  excited 
by  the  general  enthusiasm,  and  the  direction  it 
was  taking,  were  clearly  evinced  by 
***^*-  what  occurred  in  the  beginning  of 
•  D'Ham-  winter.  On  a  given  night  in  De- 
SSr*^'***  <^®''*^^»  hale-fires  were  simultaneous- 
K^iutuil,  ty  lighted  on  the  principal  heights 
IIL311,319;  of  the  Apennines,  which  reflected  the 

fjrii"  2?"    ™^**y  8'o^  ff'o™  *^®  mountains  of 
Bologna  to  the  extreme  point  of  the 
Calabrian  peninsula.' 
Two  important  State  papers  were  soon  after 
jj^  issued  by  the  Court  of  Rome,  and  a 

Papal  decia-  revolutionary  movement  took  place 
ration  agaiiut  in  that  city,  which  too  clearly  prog- 
UbenliMsi.  nosticated  the  commotions  which 
were  approaching.     On  the  12th  June  a  ^^Afotti 

Pnprio^  appeared,  which  was  soon  afber 
jnesi  followed  by  a  more  detailed  exposition 

of  the  views  of  the  Papal  Government. 
In  these  State  papers,  his  Holiness,  while  pro- 
fessing in  the  strongest  terms  his  determination 
to  proceed  in  the  path  of  moderate  practical  re- 
form on  which  he  had  entered,  declared  his  in- 
tention to  preserve  unchanged  the  system  of  gov- 
ernment and 'the  institutions  which  were  essential 
Id  its  maintenance.  ^^  The  holy  father, "  said  he, 
'*  has  in  consequence  not  beheld  without  grief  the 
doctrines  and  the  attempts  of  some  excited  per- 
sons, who  aim  at  introducing  into  the  measures 
of  government  maxims  subversive  of  the  elevated 
and  paci^c  character  of  the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christy ' 
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and  to  awaken  in  the  people  ideas  and  hopes 
inconsistent  with  the   pontifical  government." 
These  decided  words  were  a  mortal  stroke  to  the 
exalted  Liberals;    they  immediately  i  D'liaus. 
lost  all  confidence  in  me  Pope,  who,  wmviiie,  IL 
they  declared,  had  fallen  entirely  mider  218,  «i6 ; 
the  Austrian  influence ;  and  to  the  en-  ^^^  f^^l^ 
thusiastic  transports  which  had  signal-  Decree.  * 
ized  his  accession  a  year  before  sue*  June  23, 
ceeded  a  cold  indifference.^  ^®*^* 

Matters  were  in  this  agitated  state^  and  the 
minds  of  men  inflamed  by  hope  or  .. 
fear,  according  to  the  party  to  which  jieTotutiofr. 
they  belonged,  when  the  16th  July,  aiymovo- 
the  aaniversary  of  the  publication  of  ">wt  ia 
the  amnesty  in  the  preceding  year,  JjT^e, 
came  round.  This  day,  fraaght  with 
such  hopes  and  recollections,  was  looked  forward 
to  with  as  much  dread  by  the  quiet  citizetis  as  it 
was  with  hope  by  the  turbulent  and  ambitious. 
On  the  evening  before,  when  preparations  were 
making  for  the  approaching  sofenmity,  an  agita- 
tion was  observ^  among  the  crowd,  the  usual 
and  well-known  precursor  of  civii  commotions; 
and  written  placards,  posted  on  the  walls,  an- 
nounced that  the  retrograde  faction  was  about  to 
take  advantage  of  the  approaching  fete  to  pro- 
voke a  bloody  strife  between  the  people  and  the 
pontifical  troops.  They  even  went  so  far  as  to 
denounce  Cardinal  Lambusehini  and'  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  city  as  at  the  head  of  the  bloody 
conspiracy.  The  agitation  was  soon  excessive 
in  Rome.  Boldly  interposing  between  what  they 
deemed  the  two  contending  factions,  the  chief 
nobles  of  Rome,  the  heads  of  the  houses  of  Roa- 
pigliosi,  lUgnaro,  Borghese,  Aldobrandini,  Piom- 
oini,  opened  the  vast  courts  of  their  palaces  to 
their  retainers,  and  suddenly,  without  any  au- 
thority from  Government,  organized  a  sort  of 
civic  guard,  adequate  to  Uic  preservation  of  the 
public  peace,  and  the  calming  the  apprehensions 
of  the  people.  A  petition,  signed  by  several 
thousands  of  the  most  respectable  inhabitants, 
was  hastily  got  up,  praying  the  Pope  to  postpone 
the  fiSte,  which  was  accordingly  done.  The  per- 
sons designed  for  public  vengeance,  as  the  chiefii 
of  the  counter-revolution,  sought  refuge  under 
the  protection  of  the  Civic  Guard,  by  which  alone 
their  lives  were  saved.  The  police  and  militaij 
were  entirely  superseded ;  all  power  was  vested 
in  the  leaders  of  the  civic  guard ;  and  for  the 
next  ten  days  Rome  was,  literally  speaking,  with- 
out a  government. 

Attentive  observers  of  what  was  passing  in 
Italy,  the  French  and  Austrian  gov-  ^ 
emmcnts  respectively  endeavored  to  Measureaof 
turn  the  effervescence  to  the  best  ac-  theAustrian 
count  for  thfe  interests  of  their  differ-  "blJJS?** 
ent  empires.  Their  objects,  however, 
were  different.  The  principal  aim  of  M.  Guizot 
and  his  representative  at  the  Court  of  Rome,  M. 
Rossi,  was  to  keep  the  Pope  firm,  but  temperate^ 
in  the  course  which  he  had  adopted,  to  prevent 
him  either  from  relapsing  to  dc^gged  resistance 
to  reform,  or  precipitating  a  disastrous  revolu- 
tion. Mettemich  and  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna 
gave  themselves  very  little  trouble  about  the 
regulation  of  a  movement  which  they  were  den 
termined  entirely  to  resist,  but  applied  Uiem- 
selves  sedulously  to  watch  any  proceedings  in  &e 
adjoining  states  of  the  peninsula  which  threat- 
ened their  own  influence  or  possessions.    In  par- 
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flaance  of  this  policy,  they  no  sooner  perceived, 
from  the  tenor  of  their  advices  from  Rome,  that 
the  exalted  Liberals  there  were  organizing  a 
general  movement  of  all  the  states  in  the  penin- 
sula, having  for  its  object  to  extinguish  the  tra- 
montane influence,  than  they  made  a  movement 
professedly  to  support  the  government  of  the 
rope,  really  to  terminate  the  ascendency  of  the 
Liberals  in  his  councils,  which  threatened  to 
prove  so  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  Italy.  By 
the  6dd  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  the  Aus- 
Aug.  10.  trians  were  authorized  to  keep  a  gar- 
i  ;^„„  }{|3^  rison  in  the  citadel  of  Ferrara ;  but 
zxx.  248,  the  custody  of  the  gates  of  the  town 
245;  Reg-  was  still  intrusted  to  the  pontifical 
SSI^Sie  •  troops.  Now,  however,  a  more  de- 
M.  Guixot  cided  demonstration  was  deemed  ncc- 
ik  M.  Rossi,  essaiy.  On  the  10th  August^  a  divi- 
il4T— Ibid  •  "^'^  of  Austrian  troops  crossed  the  Po, 
D*HauMoiil  '''^^  took  entire  possession  of  the  for- 
Yiiie,  iL822,  tress,  threatening  to  put  to  the  sword 
***•  whoever  offered  any  resistance.  ^ 

M.  Rossi,  who  was  in  Rome  wlien  thiti  cx- 
74  traordlnary  movement  took  place, 

Conduct  of  was  extremely  alarmed  by  it ;  the 
tiie  French  more  BO  that  he  at  once  foresaw 
Government  ^^^  j^  ^^y^  endangered  the  stability 

of  government  in  the  Pontifical  States,  and  fur- 
nished a  plausible  pretext  to  the  Austrians  to 
invade  and  occupy  the  country,  as  one  threat- 
ened with  revolutionaiy  convulsions.  Without 
any  delay  be  promised  to  the  Pope  the  arms 
which  were  requested  for  the  Civic  Guard ;  and 
the  Papal  Government,  assured  of  this  support, 
lost  no  time  in  protesting,  in  the  most  energetic 
terms,  against  the  occupation  of  the  fortress  of 
Ferrara  by  the  Austrian  troops.  This  step,  and 
the  nomination  of  Cardinal  Ferretti,  a  moderate 
Liberal,  contributed  powerfully  to  calm  the  pub- 
lic mind ;  and  the  ^neral  feeling  underwent  a 
change  attended  with  important  effects.  The 
holy  father  was  no  longer  regarded  as  the  head 
of  the  revolutionary,  but  of  the  national  party ; 
and  to  the  cry  of  **  Long  live  Reform !"  succeed- 
ed the  still  more  thrilling  one  of  "  Italian  In- 
dependence !'*  The  latter  soon  spread  bevond 
the  Roman  States ;  it  came  to  animate  all  the 
states  of  the  peninsula ;  and  embraced  numbers 
of  the  higher  and  educated  classes,  who,  albeit 
not  less  opposed  than  M.  Gnizot  to  .  organic 
i  M.  OutBot  changes  in  the  form  of  government, 
A  M.  Roisi,  were  yet  passionately  desirous  of 
^AA?^  emancipating  the  country  from  the 
D^HmuflBon-  degrading  state  of  tutelage  in  which 
vlUe,  iL  220,  it  had  so  long  been  kept  to  the  North- 
•21.  em  PoweiB.^ 

This  change  in  the  temper  of  the  public  mind 
75,  in  the  Italian  peninsula  was  attended 
Effects  in  with  important  effects  in  Piedmont. 
Piedmont  The  inhabitants  of  Turin  were  com- 
paratively indifferent  to  the  general  movement, 
as  long  as  it  related  to  internal  reforms ;  for  the 
passion  of  the  nation  was  essentially  military 
and  warlike,  not  domestic  or  republican.  But 
no  sooner  did  the  *' Independence  of  Italy"  be- 
come the  cry,  than  a  general  enthusiasm  seized 
all  classes,  and  not  more  the  humbler  than  the 
noble  and  educated.  This  anxiety  of  the  pub- 
lic mind  Mxm  became  almost  unbearable;-  the 
people  could  hardly  be  hindered  from  taking  up 
Aims  and  enrolling  themselves  in  battalions  of 
ToUmteers ;  and  it  was  repeated  with  enthusiasm 


that  Charles  Albert  had  expressed  himself  warm- 
ly on  the  subject  of  the  Austrian  occupation 
of  Ferrara,  and  let  drop  hints  that  ,  p'H.^,, 
the  time  was  not  far  distant  when  BonTii*?H. 
he  would  draw  his  sword  for  the  239,281': 

**  Sacred  cause  of  Italian  Indepeiid-  ,%P1"**'., 
ence."^  *  i.i.3l2,3i3. 

At  this  critical  juncture  Prince  Mettemich 
addressed  a  letter  in  the  following        ^^ 
terms  to  M.  Appony,  his  minister  at  pHnce  Met- 
Paris,  which  was  officially  communi-  temich'a 
cated  to  the  French  Government:  ^^■■**^ 
**  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  good  inten-  *'™"*' 
tions  of  the  holy  father ;  but  has  he  the  meant 
of  carrying  them  into  effect?    The  revolution- 
isfs,  the  evil  designing,  are  at  his  side  to  take 
advantage  of  the  reforms  he  has  introduced, 
which  are  good  in  themselves,  and  of  which 
Austria  has  shown  her  approval  by  having  rec- 
ommended them  herself  in  1831.     Is  it  not  evi- 
dent that  they  intend  to  lead  him  farther  than 
he  intends ;  and  has  he  the  means  of  preventing 
himself  from  being  dragged  along  ?    Does  his 
position,  as  head  of  the  Christian  Church,  leave 
him  at  liberty  to  adopt  the  means  which  any   * 
temporal  prince  would  at  once  have  recourse  to, 
in  order  to  maintain  his  power  of  self-direction  ? 
It  is  next  to  certain  that  it  does  not     Let  him 
not  surrender  himself  t6  the  guidance  of  tl^ 
Giobertis  and  the  Lamenais,  who  tender  to  him 
the  support  of  the  *■  Catholic  Democracy. '   There 
never  was  such  a  fatal  mistake.    ' 
Strength  derived  from  such  a  quar-  [liS;  rS!!J"p. 
tens  nothing  but  weakness.   Should  pony,  Aug.  ss, 
the  Pope  throw  himself  into  the  arms  1^7 ; 
of  that  party,  he  will  expose  Europe  ^uJ*S^i" 
to  the  most  serious  dangers."*  ' 

M.  Guizot's  policy  at  this  period  was  directed 
to  the  double  object  of  preventing  an        -^ 
explosion  of  revolutionary  violence  ]^  Gulsot'i 
in  Italy  and  of  taking  away  all  pre-  policy  b»  to 
text  for  Austrian  interference.  Above     **.J/'***** 
all  things  he  was  anxious  to  check  ^^"    ' 
the  growth  of  the  passion  for  uniw  and  inde- 
pendence in  the  peninsula,  which  ne  was  well 
aware,  however  seductive  in  appearance,  would 
inevitably  light  up  the  flames  of  a  European  war, 
fatal  in  the  end  to  all  the  dreams  of  Italian 
patriotism.*    He  saw  that  it  was  not  possible  to 
keep  the  people  long  in  a  state  of  effervescence 
without  inducing  the  most  serious  disorders ;  his 
svstem  was  to  **  press  the  Pope  and  to  restrain     . 
the  enthusiasts."    His  ideas  were  well  portrayed 
in  a  private  letter  to  M.  Rossi  on  27th  Septem- 
ber :  **  Our  policy  in  regard  to  Rome  and  Italy, 


*  "  On  I'Antriehe  reat  intervenir  en  Italle,  et  alors  il 
ne  fttut  pae  Itii  en  foumir  le  pr6texte,  ou  elle  ne  le  rent 

{>as,  etelon  il  fiint  lalner  le  Pkpe  arranger  cea  aflhinw  a 
*aimable.  Le  Pape  est  maitre  d'azranger  cette  affaire 
Surement  arec  TAutriche,  ou  de  demander  la  mediation 
*une  pniseanoe,  la  France,  ou  de  deux  puisaaneee,  la 
France  et  TAngleterre,  on  dee  puiflsanoee  alguatairea  dea 
Traitde  de  Vienne.  Tons  cea  moyene  nona  conrlenneDt 
II  faut  ae  garder  en  Italie  de  fonder  dea  esp^rancea  aor 
nne  conflagration  Europ^nne.  Cette  illusion  a  deji 
perdu,  et  peut  perdre,  la  cauee  Italienne.  Que  cbacnn 
fuse  sea  ankirea  a  part :  lee  Romaine  A  Rome,  lee  Toacana 
en  ToBcane,  lea  NaDoUtains  4  Naplea,  et  le  arccte  est 
alon  poflsible.  Sn  aeh/ort  du  re^teet  dm  iraitiaaiatant$, 
U  n*y  a  ptu  de  mcei$  pomibU,  Le  triompbe  dea  rtfonnes 
partiellas  dans  cUaque  ^tat  ani&ne  plua  tard  le  triomphe 
de  la  canae  nationale — y  vieer  auJonrd*hui  c'eet  riser  A 
une  R^Tolntion  en  Italie,  et  rieqaer  une  conflagration 
gdn6ra1e.*' — M.  Gruor  A  M.  Koasi,  17th  Septetnber, 
1847;  D'Haussoktillb,  li.  28S,  288. 
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wiiatever  our  enemies  may  saj,  is  so  dear  and 
simple,  that  it  is  impossible  it  can  be  long  mis- 
understood.   What  does  the  Pope  desire?    It 
is  to  be  on  good  terms  with  his  subjects ;  to  stop, 
by  legitimate   satisfactions,   the   fennentation 
which  is  consuming  them,  and  to  ftgwa  for  the 
Church  and  religion,  in  modem  society,  the 
place  which  belongs  to  them.    We  entirely  ap- 
prove of  these  designs.    We  believe  them  to  be 
advantageous  alike  for  Italy  and  France,  for  the 
King  at  Paris  as  the  Pope  at  Rome.    We  are 
desirous  to  second  the  Pop«  in  his  designs.  What 
are   the   dangers  which  threaten  him?    The 
stationary  danger  and  the  revolutionaiy  danger. 
There  are  some  around  him,  as  elsewhere  in  Eu- 
rope, who  would  do  nothing  but  leave  matters 
exactly  as  they  are.    There  are  others  around 
him,  as  elsewhere  in  Europe,  who  would  over- 
turn every  thing,  who  desire  that  he  should  alter 
every  thing  at  the  risk  of  being  overthrown  him- 
self, as  thoee  who  urge  him  to  adopt  this  course 
in  secret  desire.    We  wish  to  assist  the  Pope  in 
defending  himself  from  this  double  danger,  and 
if  necessary  to  aid  him.  in  his  defense.    We  are 
neither  entirely  stationary  nor  entirely  revolu- 
tionists, neither  at  Borne  nor  in  France.    We 
know  by  our  own  eiqierienoe  that  there  are  social 
wants  which  most  be  satisfied,  progress  which 
.mnat  be  admitted,  and  that  the  greatest  interest 
of  a  government  is  to  be  on  good  terms  with  its 
people  and  the  times.    We  know  by  our  own 
experience  that  the  revolutionary  spirit  is  the 
enemy  of  all  governments,  the  moderate  as  well 
as  the  absolute,  of  those  who  admit  some  prog- 
ress as  of  those  who  resist  all,  and  that  the  first 
duty  of  a  sane  government,  which  would  exist, 
is  to  resist  the  revolutionary  spirit.     This  is  the 
policy  of  the  juMte  milieu,  as  it  is  of  good  sense 
and  experience,  which  we  practice  ourselves  and 
counsel  to  the  Pope,  and  who  has  much  need  of 
it,  aa  we  have.     We  are  cU  peace  and  on  good 
terms  with  Ausiria,  aad  toe  wiek  to  continue  on 
much ;  for  a  war  with  Austria  is  a  gen- 
■  »•  %^  end  war  and  uniTenal  revolution. 
S^pt.  er,   *   We  know  that  the  Anstriau  Govcm- 
184T :  Uoai-  ment  is  one  of  good  sens^,  capable  of 
ul'iMs!*      conducting  itself  with  moderation, 
and  ofyielding  to  obvious  necessity."^ 
This  able  letter,  produced  before  the  Chamber 
of  Peers  on  occasion  of  the  debate  on 
MicTof  the  the  Addrws  on  13th  January,  1848, 
BbkIMiGov.  could  hardly  be  gainsayed  by  either 
eramnt  »t     party  at  Paris,  and  accordingly  it 
cut  short  all  discussion  in  that  quar- 
ter.    Unfortunately  at  this  period 
the  En^^h  Qovemment,  though  professing  the 
same  principles,  was  not  equally  cautious  in  its 
measures,  and  the  pemidons  efiects  of  the  divi- 
sion on  the  Spanish  marriages  became  now  pain- 
folly  consptcnous.     Equally  impressed  as  M. 
Gnizot  with  the  gravity  and  importance  of  the 
crisis  in  Italy,  the  British  Cabinet  resolved  to 
send  out  a  confidential  diplomatic  agent  to  ex- 
amine the  state  of  the  peninsula,  and  give  such 
counsel  to  its  various  governments  as  might  best 
tend  to  iMring  them  in  safety  through  the  dan- 
gers by  whidi  they  were  surrounded.*     Lord 

*  "  YoQ  will  aay  thai  her  MiOesty*!  Gkrremment  have 
leaned  with  no  len  mrpiiM  thiin  r^ret  the  ofllci&l  com- 
Branication  which  has  Utelr  been  made  l>7  the  Aostrian 
Minister  at  Tmia  to  the  Sardinlaa  Ooremment,  and 
wUeh  Mema  to  imply  a  threat  that  the  SanUnlan  teni* 


the  same 
time. 


Minto  was  selected  for  that  purpose,  and  no 
man  could,  from  his  character  and  qualifica- 
tions, have  been  better  qualified  for  the  duties 
of  his  mission.  Nevertheless  the  mission  itself 
proved  in  its  results  most  calamitous,  and  it  is 
to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the 
revolution  which  so  soon  after  broke  out  in  the 
Italian  peninsula.  He  himself  was  generally 
discreet  and  measured  in  his  language ;  but  his 


Vol..  IV 


imply 


tory  woald  be  entered  by  Austrlaa  troops  If  the  Ring  of 
Sardinia  shoold,  In  the  exereise  of  his  undoubted  rights 
of  sovereignty,  make  certain  oiganic  arrangements  with- 
in his  own  dominions  which  would  be  displeasing  to  the 
Goremment  of  Austria.  Her  l[^esty*s  OoTemment  can 
not  beliere  that  the  Government  of  Anstria  can  serioody 
contemplate  a  prooeeding  which  would  be  so  flagrant  a 
violation  of  International  law,  and  for  which  no  excuse 
of  any  kind  can  be  alleged.  The  King  of  Sardinia  will 
doubtless  pursue,  in  regard  to  these  affsirs,  that  ooane 
vhicb  is  befitting  his  dignity  and  rights:  and  while  on 
the  one  hand  he  will  not  be  deterred  by  such  menaoes 
from  adopting  anv  measares  within  his  own  dominions 
whieli  he  may  tlilnic  usefhl  and  right,  he  will  on  the  other 
band  not  suffer  any  feelings  of  natural  inifeatioB  which 
such  communications  may  have  produced,  to  impel  him 
into  any  steps  which  might  wear  the  appearance  of  on- 
necessary  military  defiance. 

*' You  will  be  at  Rome,  not  as  a  mlBlstw  aoeredited  to 
the  Pope,  which  the  present  law  of  England  does  not  per- 
mit, but  as  an  authentic  oi^n  of  the  British  Govem- 
msnt,  enabled  to  explain  Its  views  and  declare  its  senti- 
ments upon  events  which  are  now  passing  In  Italy,  and 
whieh,  both  from  their  local  Importanoe  and  their  bear> 
ing  on  the  general  Interests  of  Europe,  her  Maleiity*s 
Grovemment  are  watching  with  great  interest  and  anxi- 
ety. Her  Majesty*s  Government  are  deeply  Impressed 
with  the  eonvietlon  that  (t  is  wise  for  sovereigns  and 
their  governments  to  pursue.  In  the  administration  of 
their  affidrs,  a  system  of  progressive  improvement;  to 
apply  remedies  to  siieh  evils  as,  upon  examination,  they 
may  find  to  exist;  and  to  remiodel,  flfom  time  to  time, 
the  ancient  instittttlons  of  their  oountr^,  so  as  to  readar 
them  suitable  to  the  gradual  growth  of  Intelligence,  and 
to  the  increasing  dllAiflion  of  polltieal  knowledge.  And 
her  Majesty's  Government  consider  it  to  be  an  undeniable 
truth,  that  if  an  independent  sovereign,  in  the  exerdse 
of  his  deliberate  judgment,  shall  think  fit  to  make,  with- 
in his  dominions,  such  improvements  in  the  lawB  and  in- 
stitutions of  his  country  as  he  may  think  conducive  to 
the  welfare  of  his  people,  no  other  government  can  have 
any  right  to  attempt  to  restrain  or  to  interfere  with  such 
an  employment  of  one  of  the  inherent  rights  of  independ- 
ent sovereignty. 

**  The  present  Pope  hts  begna  to  enter  upon  a  system 
of  adminiatrative  Improvement  in  his  dominions ;  and  it 
appears  to  her  Majesty's  Government. tliat  his  proceed- 
ings in  these  matters  are,  upon  general  principles,  high- 
ly praiseworthy,  and  worthy  of  encouragement  from  all 
who  take  an  interest  In  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  Italy. 
But  in  1881  and  1882,  a  particular  combination  of  circum- 
stances Induced  the  governments  of  Austria,  France, 
Great  Britain,  Pnissls,  and  Russia,  to  advise  the  then 
reigning  Pope  to  make  great  channs  and  improvements, 
bo&  adminiatrative  and  organic.  In  his  dominions;  and 
this  was  strongly  pressed  upon  the  Roman  Government 
by  Count  Lutzow,  the  Austrian  minister,  In  name  of  the 
five  Powers.  These  representations,  however,  produced 
no  effect,  and  were  put  by,  unattended  to  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  late  Pope.  Her  Maiesty*s  Government  have 
not  learned  that  as  yet  the  reforms  and  improvements 
eflteeted  by  the  present  Pope  have  reached  the  fiill  extent 
of  what  was  reeommended  in  the  Memorandum  of  1882; 
and  her  Mi^esty's  Government  conceive  that  all  the 
Powers  who  were  parties  to  the  framing  of  that  Memoran- 
dum are  bound  to  encourage  and  assist  the  Pope  in  car- 
rjrlng  out  to  their  Ibll  extent  these  recommeudationa. 
Such  a  coune  the  British  Government,  at  all  events,  is 
prepared  to  pursue."— Visoount  Palvxkbtoic  to  Ea«l 
OP  Murro,  Sept  18, 1847,  No.  128 ;  Blue-JSook  regarding 
Italy,  Jaly,  184B. 

*' When  I  had  finished  reading  to  IC.  Gnlsot  the  first 
dispatch  on  the  aflUn  of  the  Italian  penlniola,  his  Ex> 
cellency  at  once  stated  that  upon  the  two  points  there 
treated— each  state  Independent  In  Ite  established  limits, 
aad^heperfeot  libertvof  eaeh  sovereign  to  nndertakeany 
reform  he  pleassd— he  was  perfectly  agreed  with  your 
lordship,  and  had  already  written  a  dispstch  in  an  analo- 
gous sense.'*»LoBB  Nobxakbt  to  Loan  PaunasTOSi 
SepL  17, 1847,  No.  124;  JUd, 
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followers  were  not  equally  cautions;  and  as  it 
was  well  known  that  the  French  Goremment, 
nnder  the  direction  of  M.  Guizot,  was  strongly 
inclined  to  the  conservative  or  resistance  policy, 
the  Liberal  party  were  every  whore  careful  to 
represent  England  as  at  the  head  of  the  move- 
ment, and  Lord  Minto  as  the  avant-courier  who 
was  sent  by  the  English  Cabinet  to  prepare  the 
Italian  states  for  the  completion  of  their  settled 
designs  for  the  independence  of  Italy.  The  ex- 
press words  of  the  British  legate  did  not  counte- 
nance this  belief;  but  the  fact  of  a  member  of 
the  Cabinet  having  been  sent  at  such  a  crisis,  on 
such  a  mission,  gave  it  universal  cnrrency. 
Lord  Minto  was  universally  regarded  as  the 
champion  of  Italian  independence ;  tumults  and 
turbulent  manifestations  of  popular  feeling  pre- 
ceded or  followed  him  wherever  he  went ;  Turin, 
Genoa,  Florence,  Rome,  Naples,  Sicily,  had  no 
sooner  hailed  his  arrival  than  they  became  vio- 
lently agitated ;  and  at  Milan,  where  the  popu- 
1  D*Haus-  lar  passions,  still  more  vehement,  were 
Bonviiie,ii.  restrained  by  Austrian  bayonets,  the 
R^'  IMT*  P^P^^  broke  out  into  open  riot  amidst 
394^;  Reg-  cri^  of  **  Down  with  the  Austrians !" 
iiAiiit,  iti.  which  were  only  repressed  after  colli- 
847, 848.      gion  and  bloodshed. ' 

Such  was  the  agitation  which  prevailed  upon 

the  first  arrival  of  the  English  envoy 

Gi^t  re-     ^^  Turin,  that  the  Government  had  no 

forms  Intro-  alternative  but  to  yield  to  it.     On  the 

dnced  into  80th  October  a  programme  appeared 

olfsoth!**  ^^  *^®  ®®^^^  Gazette  of  Turin,  which 
announced  the  changes  which  the 
Government  were  about  to  introduce  into  the  in- 
ternal administration  of  the  kingdom.  These 
were,  the  publicity  of  criminal  trials,  and  the 
publication  of  the  debates ;  the  establishment  of 
an  entirely  new  system  of  municipal  administra* 
tion,  with  mayors  and  magistrates  elected  by  the 
people ;  the  convocation,  at  least  once  a  year, 
of  extraordinary  counselors;  the  creation  of 
civil  registers  in  parishes  by  persons  chosen  by 
the  people,  in  addition  to  those  heretofore  ex- 
clusively kept  by  the  clergy ;  and  a  material  re- 
laxation of  the  rigor  of  the  censorship  of  the 
press.  These  concessions,  which  were  precisely 
those  which  the  Liberal  party  had  long  demand- 
ed, were  not  only  important  in  themselves,  but 
still  more  so  by  the  hopes  of  further  concessions 
which  they  awakened.  They  produced,  accord- 
ingly, universal  transports;  the  popularity  of 
Charies  Albert  equaled  that  which  Plus  IX. 
had  enjoyed  a  year  before;  the  whole  capital 
was  spontaneously  illuminated  for  several  nights ; 
he  could  not  leave  -his  palace  without  being  sur- 
rounded by  an  enthusiastic  crowd;  and  when 
later  in  the  autumn  he  set  out  for  Genoa,  the 
greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  both  cities  at- 
tended him  with  joyous  acclamations,  both  on 
his  departure  and  return.  Nor  did  the  acts  of 
Charles  Albert  belie  these  flattering  appear- 
s  D*Hanf-  ances;  for  he  communicated  at  this 
fionviUe,  iL  time  to  the  French  Government  his 
^1,  i»9;  resolution,  in  the  event  of  the  Pope 
1847,  S95^  requiring  his  assistance  against  the 
Regnauiti  Austrians,  not  to  refuse  his  armed 
i"-8i7-       support."' 

More  vehement  still  was  the  demonstration  in 
favor  of  Liberal  opinions  and  Italian  independ- 
ence in  Lucca.  The  Duke  of  that  beautifU  lit- 
tle duchy  had  caused  several  persons  to  be  pros- 


ecuted for  political  ofienses  in  the  oonrse  of  Au- 
gust; and  on  the  8 1st  August  a  tu-        go. 
mult  arose  in  the  town  in  consequence  Revolution 
of  a  demand  made  by  a  determined  **  I'PJ^ 
band  of  young  men  for  the  liberation  5Jx»Uon"t« 
of  the  prisoners.    The  duke  was  at  Tuicany. 
thetimeab^ntatSan  MartinOyinVig-  Aq^  81, 
nola;  and  the  Government  having  no  ^®'*^* 
force  at  their  disposal  to  quell  the  tumult,  sent 
a  deputation  to  him  to  request  instmo-  g^  . « 
tions  how  to  act.    Terrified  at  what  had      ^ '  * 
occurred,  the  duke  next  day  sent  them  back 
with  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  promised  them 
a  national  guard,  and  the  establishment  of  all 
the  reforms  which  had  given  so  nmch  satisfac- 
tion in  Tuscany.    Repenting,  however,  almost 
immediately  after  he  had  taken  it,  of  this  step, 
the  duke  fled  to  Massa,  in  the  Modena  territory. 
The  announcement  of  this  step  excited  the  ut- 
most disquietude  in  Lucca,  where  crowds  imme- 
diately assembled,  and  paraded  the  streets  in  a 
menacing  manner,  demanding  a  constitntionf 
and  the  retuin  of  their  sovereign,  when,  in  the 
midst  of  the  tumult,  the  duke  reappeared,  ac- 
companied by  the  hereditary  prince,  and  was  re- 
ceived  with  acclamation.    Distrusting,  howeyer, 
his  ability  to  govern  a  people  in  such  a  state  of 
excitement,  t£^  duke  soon  after  entered  into  an 
arrangement  with  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany, 
by  which,  in  consideration  of  an  annuity  of 
£48,000  a  year,  he  agreed  to  cede  to  him  the 
entire  duchy,  to  be  paid  until  the  duchies  of 
Parma,  Placentia,  and  Guastalla,  settled  upon 
the  former  by  the  treaties  of  Vienna,  descended 
to  him  on  tlie  demise  of  their  present  ruler,  the 
Archduchess  Maria-Louisa.    This  ar-  ,  ..„  .... 
rangement  was  immediately  earned  xxix.  814, 
into  eflfect,  to  the  infinite  jo^  of  the  818:  Ann. 
inhabitants  of  both  the  duchies,  now  fS^oM^* 
happily  united.^ 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  effervescence  caused 
bj  these  events  that  Lord  Mintaar-  ^^ 
nved  at  Rome.  Unbounded  was  Enthudani 
the  enthusiasm  which  his  arrival  excited  at 
excited.  It  was  to  his  influence,  ??S®J^  . 
and  that  of  the  Cabinet  which  he  iSri^JJI"*"  • 
represented,  that  the  auspicious 
change  which  had  recently  taken  place  in  the 
external  and  internal  policy  of  the  Sardinian 
Government  was  to  be  ascribed.  Not  a  doubt 
was  entertained  that  he  came  as  the  accredited 
oi|;an  of  the  British  Government  to  promote  the 
establishment  of  social  reforms  and  foreign  in- 
dependence. Every  one  congratulated  himself 
that  Italy  had  at  last  found  &  protector  capable 
of  making  its  rights  respected,  and  that  the  sup- 
port which  was  awanting  in  Paria  would  now  bo 
found  in  London.  France  was  by  common  con- 
sent passed  by,  as  having  cast  in  its  lot  with  the 
oppressor.  Under  the  impulse  of  these  ideas  it 
was  resolved  to  celebrate  the  arrival  of  Lord 
Minto  by  one  of  those  magnificent  demonstra^ 
zione  en  piazza  which  the  Italians  know  so  well 
how  to  conduct  in  their  beautiful  evenings.  In 
effect,  a  few  days  after  his  arrival  a  vast  crowd, 
which  assembled  in  the  Corso,  suddenly  entered 
the  Piazza  tk  Spagna,  and  soon  filled  the  inner 
court  of  the  Hotel  Melza,  where  Lord  Minto 
resided.  Cries  of  ^*Long  live  Lord  Minto!*' 
''Long  live  Italian  independence!**  were  heard 
on  all  sides.  White  handkerchiefs  were  seen  to 
wave  in  reply  from  the  windows  of  the  hotel. 
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The  agitated  crowds  wonid  not  pause  to  inqmre 
whether  it  was  the  British  envoy  or  some  of  his 
saite  who  waved  the  handkerchiefs.  The  thing 
was  done,  and  done  at  the  Hotel  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, no  matter  hj  whom.  It  augmented  im- 
mensely the  general  enthusiasm;  the  Radical 
joomals  in  France  immediately  published  an 
inflated  account  of  the  event,  accompanied  by  a 
statement  that  England  had  openly  put  itselr  at 
the  head  of  the  league  for  promoting  Italian  in- 
dependence ;  and  the  appearance  of  some  lead- 
,  ^»         ing  Liberals  in  Lord  Minto*s  box  at 

251,  2ffr;     they  were  received  with  thunders  of 

-*»"•  Htet   applause,  dispelled  all  doubt  in  the 

^J*    ^     minds  of  the  Liberals  of  the  truth  of 

the  report.*        ^ 

Seriously  alarmed  at  the  turn  which  affairs 

were  taking,  which  threatened  not 
3L  BoaBi*8  ®^7  *  revolutionary  convulsion  in 
Taming  re-  Italy,  but  the  lighting  up  of  a  gen- 
nulutoihtt  eral  conflagration  in  Europe,  M. 
S?RJS5.i<i  Rossi,  in  several  conferences  with 

the  Pope,  endeavored  to  convince 
his  Holiness  of  the  necessity  of  admitting  some 
lavmen  into  his  Cabinet,  as  the  ecclesiastics,  of 
whom  it  was  as  yet  exclusively  composed,  were 
quite  inadequate  to  guide  the  vessel  of  the  State 
through  the  stormy  scenes  which  were  approach- 
ing. So  obvious  was  the  necessity,  that  the  Aus- 
trians  themselves,  in  1831,  had  given  the  same 
connseL  *  After  considerable  difficulty,  M.  Ros- 
si succeeded  in  extorting  this  concession  from 
the  monopcrfizing  ecclesiastics,  and  several  lay 
counselors  were  admitted  into  the  Cabinet. 
At  the  same  time  he  used  his  utmost  endeavors 
to  point  out  to  the  extreme  Liberals  the  danger 
which  they  were  incurring,  not  only  for  their 
country,  but  for  Europe,  by  rushing  headlong 
into  a  war  with  Austria,  with  the  feeble  war- 
like elements  which  were  alone  at  their  dis- 
posal. "  What  do  you  propose  to  yourselves," 
said  he,  '*  by  your  incessant  provocations  against 
Austria?  It  is  not  threatening  you ;  it  confines 
itself  to  the  timits  which  the  treaties  have  as- 
signed. It  is  a  war  of  independence  which  yon 
would  invoke.  Be  it  so;  let  ns  calculate  your 
fmtses.  Yon  have  60,000  regular  troops  in  Fied- 
mont,  and  not  a  man  more.  You  speak  of  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  Italian  populations ;  I  know 
them.  Traverse  them  from  end  to  end ;  see  if 
a  heart  beats,  if  a  man  moves,  if  an  arm  is 
ready  to  commence  the  fight  The  Piedmont- 
ese  onoe  beaten,  the  Austrians  may  go  from 
Beggio  to  Calabria  without  meeting  a  single 
Itahan.  I  understand  you ;  yon  will  apply  to 
France.  A  fine  result,  truly,  of  the  war  of  in- 
dependence, to  bring  the  foreign  armies  agaita 
iq;ion  yoor  sofl  I  The  Austrians  and  the  Fr^ch 
fighting  on  the  Italian  soil !  Is  not  that  your 
eternal,  your  lamentable  history?  YM would 
'BtlMis-  ^  indej^dent;  we  are  bo  already. 
aMivttie,u.  France  is  not  a  corporal  in  the  serv- 
sn,  86&      ice  of  Italy.*    She  makes  war  when 

*  ■'  J'al  i!iafsl6  vtvancnt  pour  que  dans  le  proobain 
MotttPrvprio  qnl  doit  ^tendre  et  p«rftctionner  lea  o<m- 
«ilB  des  Minlsfares,  on  fasse  one  out  anz  lalanai.  Ceat 
i  mea  veax  le  noend  de  la  qQeatlon.  Bo  ralliant  ainsi 
lea  Hod6r6«  aatonr  dn  Goayernament,  on  gagnenit  la 
pnde  dvique ;  on  aaralt  un  moyea  d'aotion  acriable  et 
aecept^  lur  la  r6fonxie,  et  Ton  iiolerait  lea  Radleaax.'*— 
SL  B0B8X  d  M.  GuizoT,  18th  Docesnber,  184T;  D*Havb- 
soannuA,  ii  SOS. 


and  for  whom  she  pleases.  She  neither  puts 
her  standards  nor  her  battalions  at  the  dispos^ 
of  any  one  else.*^ 

The  times  were  past,  however,  when  these 
emphatic  warnings,  which  the  event  gs. 
proved  to  be  entirely  well-founded,  Riot  in  Rome, 
could  produce  any  effect.  The  •^"*  ^»  ^^*^-  . 
train  had  been  laid,  the  torch  applied,  and  the 
explosion  was  inevitable.  Power  had  changed 
hands  at  Rome.  It  had  slipped  from  the  feeble 
grasp  of  the  Pope  and  the  Cardinals,  and  been 
seized  by  the  hands  of  riolent  men,  destitute 
alike  of  information  or  prudence.  Hardly  a 
day  passed  without  something  occurring  which 
demonstrated  the  deplorable  prostration  of  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  entire  contempt  into  which 
the  Pope,  recently  so  popular,  had  fallen.  A 
fite  had  been  proposed  for  the  first  day  of  the 
new  year :  the  Pope  forbade  it ;  a  clamor  was 
immediately  raised,  and  he  revoked  his  order 
and  consented  to  it,  and  even  agreed  to  show 
himself  to  the  people.  He  did  so,  and  imme- 
diately a  violent  crowd,  uttering  loud  cries,  sur- 
roimded  the  carriage ;  blackguard  youths  mount- 
ed on  the  steps,  and  one,  more  audacious  than 
the  rest)  seated  himself  on  the  box  behind,  and 
waved  an  enormous  tricolor  flag  over  the  car- 
riage in  which  the  Pontiff  was  seated!  This 
occurred  on  the  very  square  of  die  Quirinal, 
where,  eighteen  months  before,  he  had  been  al- 
most adored  by  the  grateful  multitude  on  their 
knees !  "As  yet,"  said  M.  Rossi,  in  ^  ^^ 
recounting  the  scene  to  M.  Guizot,  i^Q-uSot, 
"  it  is  only  a  storm  in  a  tea-cup ;  Jan.  fi,  1848; 
Turin  and  Naples  are  its  sides ;  but  D'Hauaaon- 
if  those  sides  should  breaks  toe  may  Jg^'  "•  **' 
tremble  for  the  whole  world.^'^ 

Strange  to  say,  it  was  from  the  Government 
of  Naples,  which  passed  for  the  34, 
most  despotic  country  in  Europe,  Revolt  in 
that  the  impulse  was  first  given  Sicil7. 
which  blew  into  a  flame  the  smoul-  ''**''  ^*»^®*^ 
dering  elements  of  Italian  conflagration.  Hith- 
erto the  King  of  the  T^-o  Sicilies  had  kept  aloof 
from  the  course  of  innovation  upon  which  Pins 
IX.  had  entered,  and  viewed  with  undisguised 
alarm  the  changes  which  had  be(in  commenced 
in  the  northern  states  of  the  peninsula.  No- 
thing whatever  had  been  done  to  reform  the  so- 
cial abuses  which,  in  Sicily  especially,  were  more 
rife  than  in  any  other  country  in  Europe.  They 
were  there  felt  the  more  keenly  that  the  people 
had  been  accustomed,  during  the  long  militaiy 
occupation  of  the  country  by  the  English,  in 
the  Revolntionaipr  war,  to  the  mildness  and  priv- 
ileges of  a  constitutional  government.  The  in- 
telHgcnce  of  the  reforms  of  Pius  IX.  had  in  con- 
sequence excited  an  extraordinary  enthusiasm  in 
that  isle,  though  few  ventured  to  hope  that  any 
attempt  to  follow  the  example  would  be  made. 
But  the  event  outstripped  the  most  sangtdne  an- 
ticipations of  the  reformers.  The  mission  of 
Lord  Minto  to  the  Court  oS  Naples,  whither  he 
proceeded  from  Rome,  did  not  remain  long  with- 
out effect  Earlv  in  December  the  Duke  di  Ser- 
ra-Capriola,  embassador  of  the  Court  of  Na- 
ples at  Paris,  was  recalled  by  an  order  ftom  his 
sovereign,  in  order  to  his  being  sent  to  Sicily  as 
lieutenant-general,  with  fall  powers  to  inquire 
into  all  abuses  and  concede  aU  proper  refbrms. 
The  character  of  the  Duke,  mUd  and  liberal, 
rendered  the  appointment  very  agreeable  to  the 
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Sicilians ;  but  circumstances  having  retarded  his 
arrival  beyond  the  time  which  was  expected,  dis- 
turbances broke  out  at  Palermo  on  12th 
iSw^*'  January,  and  an  expedition  sent  from 
Naples  to  put  it  down,  being  feebly  con- 
ducted, was  repulsed  with  loss.    Upon  this  the 
Liberals  in  the  island  no  longer 

ii?iT u!mt,'  ^®P*  "P  **^®  semblance  even  of  loy- 
268;  Ann.  *  alty,  but  openly  revolted  against 
HiBt.xxx.S67,  the  Government,  and  the  insurrec- 

J2^  aoft^*^*  *i<^  c^  lo^g  spread  over  the  whole 
1W8, 888.        island.* 

This  formidable  event,  and  the  counsels  of 
g-  Lord  Minto,  who  was  aware  how 

Publication  of  feeble  were  the  means  of  repression 
a  constitution  at  the  disposal  of  the  Crovcmment 
*t  ^»^®J-  of  Naples,  and  who  saw  no  escape 
Jan.  83, 1648.  ^^^^  ^^  danger  which  threatened 

them  in  their  continental  dominions  but  in  inune- 
diate  concession,  terminated  the  indecision  of  the 
King  of  Naples.  He  resolved  to  outstrip  all  the 
concessions  of  the  other  Italian  sovereigns,  and 
appease  the  general  effervescence  bj  the  publica- 
tion of  a  constitution.  He  was  fearful,  not  with- 
out reason,  of  a  repetition  of  the  Revolution  of 
1821.  The  ministers  known  to  be  hostile  to  re- 
form were  removed  from  the  Cabinet,  and  on 

18th  Januarr  a  decree  appeared,  which 
Jan.  la  g^^  isiTg^  additional  powers  to  the  delib- 
erative assemblies  of  Naples  and  Sicily.  The 
Comte  d' AquUa,  the  King's  brother,  was  appoint- 
ed Lieutenant-general  in  Sicily,  with  a  special 
cabinet  to  assist  him  in  his  deliberations.     On 

the  day  following,  a  decree  removed 
Jan.  19.  jj^gjiriy  all  ^^^  restrictions  on  the  liberty 

of  the  press,  and  declared  a  large  amnesty  for 

^   political  offenders.    On  the  28d  the  King 

*    '  announced  to  his  astonished  subjects  the 

Jan.  ST.  elements  of  a  constitution ;  on  the  27th 

a  new  Cabinet  was  formed,  with  the  Duke  di 

Serra-Capriola  at  its  head,  and  the 

tme^U*???"  Prince  diCassaro  and  Prince  Torril- 

900:  Ann.  Reg.  la,  all  known  to  hold  Liberal  opin- 

1848, 899, 401 ;  ions,  forming  part  of  it ;  and  on  the 

^""iSfftTi    29th,  the  long-wiahed-for  constitu- 

XXX.  8w,  3T1.   ^.^  ^^  officiaUy  published. » 

It  is  difficult  for  a  stranger,  especially  in  a 
g^  free  country  to  the  north  of  the 

Great  aensa-    Alps,  to  form  a  conception  of  the 
tlon  produced  seasation  which  thes^  decrees,  fol- 
bythta  change  lowing  each  other  in  rapid  suoces- 
^^'  slon,  and  all  breathing  so  liberal 

a  spirit,  produced  in  Italy.  It  was  the  greater 
from  these  concessions  to  the  popular  cause  com- 
ing from  the  Sovereign  and  the  Court  known  to 
be  most  conservative  in  their  policy,  and  most 
adverse  to  political  change  of  any  kind.  The 
Liberals  were  every  wnere  in  transports.  It 
seemed  impossible  that  the  antiquated  fabric  of 
superstition  and  despotism  could  any  longer  be 
maintained  in  the  peninsula,  when  the  most  ab- 
solute monarch  within  its  bounds  was  the  first  to 
put  forth  his  hand  to  put  it  down.  The  Cabinets 
in  the  centre  and  northern  parts  of  the  peninsula 
were  thunder-struck  at  the  intelligence ;  but  ere 
long  the  enthusiasm  became  so  general,  the  tor- 
rent so  powerful,  that  they  saw  no  chance  of  es- 
cape but  in  yielding  to  it  Constitutions  on  the 
model  of  that  of  Naples  were  speedily  published 
at  Turin  and  Florence.  In  Rome,  even,  the  ex- 
treme difficulty  of  reconciling  the  forn^is  and 
popular  powers  of  a  constitutional  mqparchy 


with  an  absolute  government  based  upon  an  ex- 
clusive theocracy,  yielded  to  the  same 
necessity ;  the  Pope  made  some  conoes-  ]^^ 
sions  to  die  demands  of  Liberalism,  and 
promised  more.    In  a  word,  Italy,  save  when  kept 
down  by  Austrian  bavonets,  from  the  i  ^„„  ^^g^ 
base  of  the  Alps  to  the  point  of  Ca-  xxx.  S8i,  SS4; 
labria,was  nearly  as  completely  rev-  J}«  Roa«i  A  M. 
olutionized,  though  happily  as  yet  {^^Jig;    * 
without  the  shedding  of  blood,  as  D*Hausaon- 
France  had  been  by  ^  innovations  vuie,  ii.  ses, 
of  the  Constituent  Assembly.*  *^^- 

It  was  more  difficult  to  arrange  matters  in  a 
pacific  way  in  Sicily,  not  only  be-         sT. 
cause  the  inhabitants  of  that  beautiful  Convulsions 
island  were  smarting  under  the  con-  *"  Sicily, 
sequences  of  a  long  period  of  misgoverxmient  and 
oppression,  but  because  the  long  delay  which  bad 
t^en  place  in  the  Duke  di  SerrarCaprioWs  tak- 
ing the  command  of  it  had  engendered  a  general 
suspicion  of  insinceri^  on  the  part  of  the  Grovem- 
ment,  which  had  driven  the  people  into  open  re- 
volt.   When  he  did  go  to  the  seat  of  his  govern- 
ment, thiM^  nobleman  found  afiairs  so  threatening, 
and  parties  in  such  a  state  of  mutual  exaspera- 
tion, that  he  implored  the  good  offices  of  the 
French  and  English  embassadors  at  the  Court  of 
Naples  to  mediate  between  them.    M.  Montes- 
suy,  the  French  Chargi  d'Affairts^  who  had  suc- 
ceeded M.  Bresson,  recently  dead,  at  onoe  ac- 
cepted the  office  of  mediator ;  but  Lord  Napier, 
the  British  representative,  refused  it,  unless  the 
democratic  constitution  of  1612  was  restored, 
with  such  changes  as  the  Estates  of  Sicily  elect- 
ed under  it  might  demand.     The  King  evinced 
great  repugnance  at  such  unlimited  concessions ; 
but  Lord  Napier  adhered  n^solntdy  to  his  de- 
mand; and  as  M.  de  Montessuy  spoke,  if  he  still 
held  out  for  it,  of  going  alone,  he  said  to  him« 
*'  Set  out,  if  yon  please,  alone,  only  I  give  yon 
fair  warning  that  the  same  vessel  which  conveys 
you  to  Sicily  shall  carry  also  letters  to  our  agents 
and  the  influential  men  in  the  country,  in  which 
I  will  explain  why  I  could  not  accompany  yon.     I 
regret  being  unable  to  join  you  on  such  a  mis- 
sion, but  it  is  impossible.     Every  where  else,  on 
all  the  points  of  the  globe,  in  China  even,  I  could 
do  what  you  ask ;  but  in  Sicily,  fVance  and  En- 
gland have  different  interests."    In  consequence 
of  this  dedinatnre.  Lord  Napier,  some  days  after, 
on  the  invitation  of  the  Neapolitan  Govemmeut, 
who  saw  no  other  mode  oif  adjusting  matters 
with  their  subjects  beyond  the  Straits,  set  oat 
alone,  and  M.  de  Bressidre,  the  new  French  em- 
bassador, judged  it  prudent  to  make  arrange- 
ments to  follow  him,  in  order  to  prevent  British 
influence  from  being  altogether  paramount  in  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  Neapolitan  dominions.     He 
was  preparing  to  set  out,  accordingly,  when  the 
Revolution  at  Paris  intervened,  and  ^ 
in  consequence  Lord  Napier  went  yS\^\i^\^ 
alone.    What  followed  his  arrival  SrsrAnn. 
in  Sicily  will  fotm  an  important  and  ^^  xn.  902« 
melancholy  subject  of  nanrative  in  a  i^^jf/J^*^* 
future  volume.^  ' 

During  the  whole  course  of  these  important 
events,  Lord  Palmerston  took  his  in-        88. 
formation  from  his  agents  in  Italy,  Credulity  of 
who  were  entirely  in  3ie  Liberal  in-  ''^i?*^^ 
terest ;  iEind  desirous  above  all  things  the  liberal 
to  drive  the  passion  for  reform  into  Italian 
one  for  independence,  and  to  involve  HP"^^ 
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United  Italy  in  a  contest  with  despotic  Austria,  he 
went  so  far  as  to  charge  Austria  with  having 
been  privy  to  a  reactionary  conspinunr  on  the 
16th  July — a  charge  which  the  Imperial  Cabinet 
indignantly  denied,  and  of  which  no  evidence  was 
ever  addnced.  The  British  minister,  however, 
insisted  on  the  charge,  even  after  he  had  been 
informed  by  the  British  minister  at  Flor- 
•'"'^'**  ence.  Sir  George  Hamilton,  that  the  al- 
leged conspiracy  was  an  entire  fable.*  In  a 
word,  he  was  entirely  the  dupe  in  those  matters 
of  the  Italian  Revolutionists,  whoso  great  object 
was  to  run  the  movement  in  Italy  into  a  war  of 
independence  with  Austria ;  and  for  this  purpose, 
in  the  words  of  their  leader,  Mazzini,  "  to  do  every 
thing  in  their  power  to  increase  the  hatred  againtt 
the  AustrianSj  and  to  irritate  the  Austriana  6y  all 
possible  means."  This  policy  was  pursued  by 
Lord  Pahnerston,  even  after  Prince  Mettemich 
had  sent  him  a  letter  of  Mazzini's,  in  which  the 
intention  of  **  Young  Italy"  to  involve  the  penin- 
sula in  a  war  with  Austria  by  any  means  was 
avowed  as  plainly  as  words  could  do.f  Nothing 
was  ever  more  disastrous  than  this  policy  to  Ita- 
ly and  the  world,  or  more  true  than  the  words 
of  Count  Montalembert,  uttered  in  the  French 
Chamber  on  I6th  January,  1848:  ''If  ever  lib- 
erty perishes  in  Italy — if  ever  Austria  regains 
the  ascendant  in  Italy,  which  she  now  seems 
destined  to  lose,  it  will  be  from  the  efforts  of 
«  Monite  r  *^®  Italian  Revolutionists,  and  from 
JanAs^iaik;  them  alone.  They  are  the  real  ac- 
i>'Uaaason.'  complices,  the  onjy  and  dangerous 
viUe,  IL  212,  accomplices,  of  the  Austrian  power 
and  preponderance  in  Italy."* 


sra 


*  "Milord,  en  rdponse  k  la  d6peche  de  votre  Ezoel- 
lenee  du  connnt,  qal  ren ferine  une  copie  de  la  note 
adressfte  par  M.  le  Prince  de  Mettemich  &  rambaaeadeur 
d' Autricbe  &  Rome,  an  et^et  de  la  eonsplratton  rAcemmeDt 
d^ooareite  dans  celte  capitate,  et  attriba6e  par  le  Gou- 
▼eroement  Pontifical  aux  agents  de  I* Autricbe,  J*ai  k  falre 
savolr  k  votre  Excellence  que  J^apprends  de  sources  cer- 
tainea  que  T  opinion  eel  g^n^rale  k  Rome,  que  les  agents 
Aotrichiens  ont  iremp^  dans  le  oomplot,  et  qae  le  corn- 
plot  6taife  combing  avee  les  monvements  mllitaires  de  la 
gamison  de  Fenara;  et  telle  est^Jecrois,  Popinion  des 
personnes  qui  oceupent  k  Rome  les  pins  hautes  posltiona** 
— LoBD  PAumntOH  d  Lobd  Pomboiibt,  son  Ambasset- 
dew  d  Vienna,  27Ui  September,  1817 ;  D^UAusaoxvXLLS, 
11.428. 

t  **  Les  aflEdres  des  Etata  Pontlficaaz  vont  mal,  oomme 
Toos  le  aavez ;  mals  la  marehe  hdaUante  de  oelui  qui  gou- 
▼eime  ne  changera  pas  la  loi  qui  rdgle  les  ^toements. 
L'impnlsion  est  donn^,  et  Uen  ou  mal,  11  &nt  avancer. 
Les  Italiens  sent  de  vrais  enfiints  avec de  bons  instincts; 
lis  n*ont  pas  uns  <ifmbrt  dfintettiffenes  ou  ^es^pirisnos 
petUtque,  Je  parle  de  la  multitude,  et  non  du  petit  nom- 
Sre  de  meneurs,  dont  le  ditant  est  le  manque  de  rdsola- 
tion.  SI  eependant  ce  petit  nomtee  veut  aglr  avec  pru- 
dence at  sans  prteipitaUon,  ^illusion  paaaera.  Pie  IX. 
est,  ee  qa*il  m*aparu  d*abord,  un  homme  k  bonnes  Inten- 
tlona,  qui  voudrait  que  see  suleta  ftasseot  on  pen  mi'enx 
qu'ils  n*6taient  aVant  luL  Volli  tout  Tout  le  leste 
ri*e8t  qu*un  6chafaudage  que  les  sol-disant  mod6r6s  out 
bixl  autonr  de  lui,  eomme  lis  en  ont  oonstrait  nn  autre 
antour  de  Charles  Albert  L*  illusion  s*en  Ira  peo^k-pea ; 
mais  ^Iremcjtt  le  moment  arrivera  oi^  les  masses  deeou- 
▼riront  que  si  elles  veulent  devenir  une  nation,  11  faut 
qu'eiles  y  travaillent  elles-mdmes,  et  s*engagent  dans  des 
mesures  qui  peussnt  obiigsr  les  AutriBhisns  d  Us  attOf 
quer  avee  ou  sans  Passentlment  des  piineeSL  Alors  la 
eollisioa  commencera,  si  les  Italiens  ont  une  6tincelle 
d^honnenr  et  de  courage.  Les  bons  doivent  se  preparer 
pour  ee  moment,  r6antr  leurs  moyens  d^action,  acqn^rir 
de  riufluanee  sor  le  penple,  laisser  passer  les  illusions 
sans  lea  eontredire  dlnetement,  se  homer  k  instruire  le 
penple,  partteuUdrement  les  paysans,  k  instruire  les  dto- 
yens  dans  les  armea,  d  aecrowrs  dsvltts  sn  plus  la  haine 
pour  Iss  AMtriehSens,  et  d  irrUsr  PAutHehs  par  tous  Iss 

mcysns  imssidies.**— M.  MAXzncx  d ,  4tb  October, 

1S4T;  I>*Uai7B0OKTXU.S,  it  427,  426L 


Switzerland,  ever  since  its  organiiation  into 
twenty-two  cantons  in  1815,  had  re- 
mained  in  a  state  of  external  peace,  Aflain  of 
so  far  as  the  national  forces  were  switseriand, 
concerned ;  but  it  was  by  no  means  ^^  progress 
equally  tranquil,  so  far  as  its  interior  ^  tt"'**'™*'' 
was  concerned.  On  the  contrary,  no 
part  of  Europe  had,  during  tlie  intervening  pe- 
riod,*  been  more  violently  agitated  by  the  revolu- 
tionary passions,  nor  was  there  any  one  in  which 
greater  and  more  persevering  efforts  had  been 
made  by  the  Badical  faction  to  gainthe  entire 
and  exdusive  direction  of  affairs.  The  reason 
of  this  was  partly  the  difSsrent  constitutions  of 
the  different  cantons,  some  of  which,  as  Berne, 
were  essentially  aristocratic,  while  others,  as 
Schwytz  and  Imterwalden,  were  pure  democnu- 
cics ;  and  partly  the  divisions  of  the  country  into 
twenty-two  cantons,  so  differently  situated,  and 
so  detached  from  each  other,  that  the  central 
government,  as  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
possessed  no  real  power.  This  state  of  things 
was  a  continual  ejesore  to  the  extreme  Libez^ 
party,  who  were  strong  in  the  manufacturing 
towns  of  the  Confederacy,  and  who  conceived, 
not  without  reason,  that  if  a  more  powerful  cen- 
tral government  were  established,  it  would  speedi- 
ly fall  into  their  hands,  as  the  rulers  of  the  seats 
of  wealth  and  industry,  and  the  distant  mountain 
cantons  be  subjected  to  the  rule  of  an  eneigetic 
urban  democracy.  For  this  reason,  the  centrals 
ization  of  government  was  the  constant  object  of 
their  efforts  and  their  ambition,  as  the  concentra- 
tion of  all  the  powers  of  the  State  in  the  metrop- 
olis had  been  of  the  Jacobins  of  Paris.  But  for 
that  very  reason  it  was  the  object  of  jealousy  and 
apprehension  to  the  Acljoining  militaxy  monarch- 
ies. Switzerland  had  received  from  the  Allies 
the  precious  gift  of  neutrality,  on  condition  of  its 
remaining  divided  into  twenty-two  cantons,  be- 
cause while  so  it  could  be  formidable  to  none 
of  them.  But  the  case  wohld  be  entirely  differ- 
ent if  it  became  one  united  and  centralized  pow- 
er, for  then  its  mountains  might  become  a  sali- 
ent redoubt  of  the  last  importance  j  i^HaMBon 
to  the  power  which  had  obtained  viiie,  ii.  801,' 
the  command  of  its  ruling  influ-  808;'Ann. 
ences,  and  equally  threatening  to  its  ffif '•^JP* 
dispossessed  rival.  ^*  4(4»,  4oo. 

In  common  with  all  the  states  of  Europe, 
Switzerland,  ''that  rock,"  in  Gui-  90. 
zot's  words,  '*  of  ice  and  brave  men,**  Progress  of 
had  felt  the  rebound  of  the  French  Jcmocratioln- 
Bevolution  of  1880;  and  appear-  ««»«»«■  *"**• 
ances  Were  at  one  time  so  threatening  after  that 
event,  that  civil  war  was  on  the  point  of  break- 
ing out  in  the  Confederacy.  But  the  old  influp 
ences  were  still  strong  enough  to  prevent  that 
last  and  worst. effisct  of  popular  madness;  and 
the  domestic  institutions  of  several  of  the  cantons 
were  changed,  and  some  alterations  made  on  the 
conditions  of  the  Federal  Union,  in  1831  and 
1832,  without  any  open  convulsion.  Switzer- 
land, however,  though  it  escaped  at  the  time 
that  pressing  danger,  received  into  its  bosom,  in 
consequence  of  ti^t  convulsion,   the  seeds  of 


«    u 


'La  constitution  de  la  Suisse,*  dit  M.  Guisot,  *a 
6td  reeonnue,  sanetionn^e  et  garantie  par  les  Gouveme- 
ments  dtrangers  k  certains  conditions.  Les  Pnlssanoes 
ont  oonf6r6  k  la  Suisse  le  privilege  de  la  neutrality,  et 
cette  pr6cieuse  garantie  lui  a  M  accord^  telle  qu'elle 
est,  compoB^e  de  vingt-deux  Etats  sgissantavec  une^gale 
souvetainetA*  **-^Annuairs  Historique^  xxx,  450. 
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trouble  in  future  times.  The  RevMutionists,  at 
first  triumphant,  were  ere  long  crushed  at  Paris 
hj  the  GoTemment  of  their  own  creation ;  and 
tne  refugees  from  France,  Italy,  and  Germany 
sought  refuge,  as  their  last  asylum  in  continental 
Europe,  in  its  republican  cantons.  The  Swiss 
rulers,  justly  jealous  of  their  independence,  though 
frequently  urged -by  the  Governments  which  were 
threaten^  by  the  machinations  of  these  despera- 
does to  remove  them,  contrived  to  elude  the  de- 
mands ;  and  France  and  Austria,  mutually  fear- 
ful of  throwing  so  important  a  Confederacy  into 
the  arms  bf  its  rival,  forbore  to  insist  on  the  de- 
mand, or  push  matters  to  extremities.  The  con- 
sequence wos,  that  Switzerland  remained  the  se- 
cure position — ^irom  which  they  threatened  all 
,the  adjoining  States — of  the  Revolutionists  in  the 
Very  centre  of  Europe.  All  the  conspiracies  for 
the  next  ten  years  which  had  for  their  object  to 
overturn  the  existing  government  in  the  adjoin- 
ing states  were  organized  in  Switzerland,  and 
carried  on  under  the  very  eyes  of  its  Grovemment. 
The  expedition  of  Romorino  in  1834,  destined  to 
overthrow  the  Sardinian  Government;  that  of 
Conseil  in  1836,  intended  to  revolutionize  Aus- 
,  u'HauMon-  *"*»  ^*'  ®^  Louis  Napoleon  in 
viiie,  ii.  soa, '  1838,  designed  to  replace  the  impe- 
S05;  Ann.  rial  d3masty  on  the  French  throne, 
iTist  XXX.  449,  ^g^g  nU  gg^  qu  fQ^j  among  the  ardent 

democrats  of  the  Helvetian  cities.^ 
These  foreign  conspiracies  proved  abortive; 
but  the  continual  residence  of  the 


[Chap.  XLVL 
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Sapid  growth  foreign  Radicals  in  the  Swiss  cities 
ofBadicaiism  ere  long  produced  the  effect  which 
In  the  Swiss  might  have  been  anticipated  upon 
^   ^  their  ambitious  inhabitants.     Clubs 

began  to  be  formed,  composed  of  the  most  ardent 
of  the  Swiss  Liberals,  in  Zurich,  Berne,  Bale, 
and  the  other  principal  cities  of  the  Confederacy, 
in  which  the  French,  Italian,  and  German  refu- 
gees were  always  the  chief  declaimers ;  and  Rad- 
ical newspapers  were  established,  which  convey- 
ed their  lucubrations  over  the  whole  community. 
The  Conservatives,  meanwhile,  resting  on  heredi- 
taiy  influences  and  old  traditions,  and  living 
apart  from  each  other  in  the  recesses  of  the 
mountains  or  the  solitudes  of  the  plains,  were 
ignorant  of  the  danger  which  threatened  them, 
and  took  no  steps  whatever  to  avert  it.  The 
policy  of  the  Revolutionists  was  well  considered, 
and  such  as,  in  other  countries  besides  Switzer- 
land, has  often  proved  successful  in  overthrowing 
the  longest-established  hereditary  influences.  It 
consisted  in  concentrating,  at  successive  elections, 
their  whole  efforts  on  particular  cantons  or  cities 
where  the  struggle  for  the  moment  was  to  be 
made,  to  the  neglect  of  all  others,  and  bring- 
ing every  engine  within  the  disputed  district, 
which  could  possibly  be  thought  of,  to  bear  on 
the  electors.  When  an  election  was  anticipated, 
clubs  were  immediately  formed,  secret  societies 
established.  Radical  newspapers  set  up,  meetings 
held,  speeches  made,  and  published  with  the 
loudest  encomiums  by  the  Liberal  press  over  the 
whole  country.  The  refugees  Nwere  every  where 
foremost  in  this  conflict;  and  it  was  surprising 
how  soon  they  acquired  the  command  of  the 
principal  cities  in  the  Confederacy.  Switzerland, 
so  far  as  the  great  towns  were  concerned,  seemed 
no  longer  itself,  but  rather  a  huge  Babel,  in 
which  the  exiles  from  all  lands  met  to  exercise, 
in  various  tongues^  their  talents  in  exciting  or 


misleading  the  people.  Cily  after  city,  canton 
after  canton,  in  the  plains,  succes-  ,  -^,_ 
sively  fell  into  their  hands ;  and  in  viue,  it^SST' 
the  year  1845  a  disputed  election  in  811;  Ami, 
the  canton  of  Ziirich,  which  the  Rad-  Hist,  xzx.460. 
icals  carried,  gave  them  a  majority  in  j^  j  ^jjj^^*** 
the  general  Diet  of  theConfederacy. '        * 

No  sooner  did  they  gain  this  advantage  than 
the  Revolutionists  proceeded  to  use         m 
their  power  in  the  most  illegal  and  origin  of  th« 
despotic  way.    By  a  fimdamental  religioas  dli- 
article  of  their  constitution  it  was  5"i**i84i 
provided  that  convents  and  chapters     ^^* 
should  be  maintained,  and  their  property  se- 
cured, being  subject  to  taxation  like  other  lay 
possessions.*    The  public  tranquillity,  in  a  coun- 
try where  many  of  the  cantons  were  nearly 
equally  divided  between  Catholics  and  Protest- 
ants, rendered  indispensable  the  faithful  observ- 
ance of  this  fundamental  article  of  the  consti- 
tution.    No  sooner,  however,  did  the  Radicals 
get  the  majority  in  the  local  Legislature  of  the 
canton  of  Argovia,  than  they  passed  a  decree 
suppressing  the  whole  convents  in  it,  and 
confiscating  their  property  to  the  pur-  xm^   * 
poses  of  the  canton,  on  tlie  ground  of 
their  having  fomented  the  public  disturbances^ 
and  being  incompatible  wiUi  the  peace  of  the 
country.     On  being  appealed  to,  the  general 
Diet,  by  a  slender  majority,  refused  to  interfere 
with  the  decision  of  the  canton  of  Aigovia. 
This  led  to  an  energetic  protest  on  the  part  of 
the  seven  cantons  of  Lucerne,  Uri,  Schwytz, 
Unterwalden,  Zug,  Fi^ibonrg,  and  the  Yalais, 
which  still  adhered  to  the  Catholic  faith,  and 
among  whose  simple  and  sequestered  mountain- 
eers the  new  opinions  had  made  no  progress. 
Regarding  the  suppression  of  the  convents  in 
Argovia  as  in  reality  a  stroke  leveled  at  tho 
Catholic  religion  itself,  the  provin-  t  Ann.  nist 
cial  Diet  of  Lucerne  invited  Jesuits  xxx.  451 ; 
from  all  quarters  to  repair  to  their  ^*(|^y|'a5> 
city,  as  the  militia  of  the  Church,  siS;  Ann.  * 
sworn  to  defend  it  in  moments  of  Beg!  1847^ 
peril. »  8W- 

This  invitation  to  the  Jesuits,  and  the  decree 
which  invested  them  with  the  entire 
direction  of  the  public  education  in  inyiSn  of 
the  canton,  was  an  unfortunate  and  the  F^«e 
injcuUcions  step  on  the  part  of  the  Bands  under 
Lucerne  Catholics,  not  only  on  ac-  22*25?°" 
count  of  the  known  aspiring  and  ag- 
gressive character  of  that  body  of  priests,  but 
because  Lucerne  being  at  that  period  the  place 
of  meeting  of  the  general  Diet,  it  was  the  more 
incumbent  on  its  local  Legislature  not  to  adopt 
any  measures  which  might  awaken  the  jealousy 
of  the  Protestant  cantons,  which  composed  the 
great  majority  of  the  Confederacy.f    K,  how- 
ever, this  was  a  perilous,  it  may  be  an  illegal, 
step  on  the  part  of  the  Lucerne  Catholics,  it 
was  ere  long  forgotten  in  the  still  more  violent 
and  unjustifiable  proceedings  of  their  op- 
ponents.   In  the  beginning  of  December  ^^  ^ 
a  piratical  band  of  *'  Free  Companions," 

*  **  L'exlctenoe  des  chapltrea  et  oouveBi,  la  coaaerra. 
tloD  do  leun  propriet^s,  en  tent  que  cele  depend  da  Goa- 
Ternement  du  canton,  eont  ganntlee.  Cee  biene  mmi  •»• 
tots  aux  imp6ei  et  aux  oontribntiona"— ilrt  IS  du  AieCs 

t  Switserland  at  thiB  period  contained  8^400,000  Inhab-  , 
itanti,  of  whom  1,600,000  were  Proteataata  and  900.000 
Catholics.— ann.  i2i^.,  1M7,  p.  862. 
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as  they  were  called,  aflsembled  and  took  ap  arms 
without  any  aathority  from  their  respective  goT- 
emmentSy  and  invaded  the  territoiy  of  Lnceme, 
expecting  to  be  joined  by  the  malcontents  in 
that  dty,  who  were  very  nnmerons,  especially 
among  the  lower  orders.  The  magistrates, 
however,  had  received  intelligence  of  the  in- 
tended attack;  the  gates  and  walls  were  well 
guarded,  and  the  invaders,  who  were  a  mere 
tumultnoas  mob,  were  repulsed  withont  diffi- 
culty, and  with  scarcely  any  bloodshed.  This 
led  to  strict  measures  against  their  own  malcon- 
tents on  the  part  of  the  magistrates  of  Lucerne, 
which,  however,  were  for  the  most  part  restrict- 
ed to  banishment  from  the  city  and  territoiy  of 
Ijoeeme.  Eleven  hundred  of  these  exiles,  dur- 
ing the  winter  of  184i-'45,  were  spread  through 
the  adjoining  cantons,  and  by  their  complaints 
excited  still  further  the  general  feeling  against 
the  Jesuits,  and  the  canton  of  Lucerne,  which 
abetted  them  in  their  dangerous  designs.  En- 
couraged by  this  state  of  things,  the  ''Free 
Ck>mpanions"  resolved  on  a  second  effort  against 
Lucerne,  and  this  time  it  was  attempted  with 
much  lajrger  forces  and  a  more  complete  organ- 
ization. The  Lucerne  exUes,  strengthened  by 
Tclonteers  from  the  neighboring  cantons  of 
Berne,  Soleure,  Bale,  and  Argovia,  formed  a 
body  of  eight  hundred  men,  armed  with  twelve 
pieces  of  cannon,  under  Colonel  Ochsenbein. 
The  attack  on  Lnceme  with  these  formidable 
forces  was  made  oa  the  80th  March, 
Marehso.  jg^5      g^^  ^jj^  Government  of  that 

canton  called  the  landsturm  of  Uri, 
Zug,  and  Untenralden  to  their  support:  the 
1  Ana.  Beff.  brave  mountaineers  hastened  from 
1847,86Min;  their  valleys  at  the  call  of  religion 

3cu.*4Mf4Si  •  •"^  ^"*y»  *"^  '^®  unruly  invaders 
D*u«Qaaon.  *  ^ers  repulsed  with  severe  loss  in 
▼iiie,iLSll,  killed  and  wounded,  and  several 
S13.  hundred  prisoners.^ 

This  riolent  and  piratical  incursion,  done 

^         without  any  State  authority  by  an 

Which  leads  anned  mob,  proved  that  the  Gov- 

to  the  San-    emments  of  the  Radical  cantons 

iu^°lli«.     ^^^  either  unable  or  unwilling  to 

^*  preserve  the  public  peace,  or  protect 

the  weaker  part  of  the  community  from  the  ag- 
gressions of  the  stronger.  As  such,  it  dissolved 
society  into  its  pristine  elements,  and  both  ren- 
dered necessary  and  justified  a  league  of  the 
weaker  against  the  stronger.  Thence  the  origin 
of  the  SuKDESBUin>>-a  defensive  league  of  the 
seven  Catholic  cantons  of  Lnceme,  Uri,  Schwytz, 
Unterwalden,  Fribourg,  Zug,  and  the  Valais. 
The  object  of  this  league,  which  was  concluded 
immediately  after  the  last  attack  of  the  '*  Free 
Bands"  on  Lucerne,  was  to  protect  themselves 
from  aggressions  similar  to  those  under  which 
they  had  recently  suffered,  and  to  arm  and  or- 
ganize their  forces  for  this  purpose,  which  was 
immediately  done.  As  the  supreme  Govern- 
ment had  virtually  abdicated  its  functions,  or 
taken  part  with  the  oppressors  in  the  recent  in- 
cursions of  the  Free  Bands  into  Lucerne,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  league  had  become 
necessary,  and  was  justified  by  the  right  of  self- 
«  Art  6 da  P^'cservation,  the  first  law  of  nature." 
Paeto  F6>  R^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  suppression  of 
d^nl:  Ann.  the  convents  in  Argovia,  which  began 
Rgf.  i84T,  tiie  troubles,  it  was  a  violation  of  the 
written  constitotiony  the  6tb  article 


of  which  declared,  ''No  alliances  shall  be  form- 
ed by  the  cantons  among  each  other  prejudicial 
either  to  the  general  Confederacy  or  to  the 
rights  of  other  cantons." 

The  elections  of  1846  at  Zorich  having  given 
the  Radicals  a  majority,  though  as         9& 
yet  only  a  small  one,  in  the  general  Prooeedings 
IHet,  a  proposal  was  brought  for-  q[,*^°c|'P*^ 
ward  immediately  after  for  the  ex-  againittha 
pulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  Switzer-  Sunderbund. 
land;    and  the  division  upon  this  ®®P*-*»^®^ 
question  showed  the  state  of  parties,  and  how 
nearly  balanced  they  were.    The  votes  in  the 
Diet  were  taken  by  cantons:  ten  cantons  and 
two  half-cantons  voted  for  it ;  nine  cantons,  in- 
cluding Geneva,  against  it.     St.  Gall  did  not 
vote  at  all,  its  great  council  being  equally  di- 
vided on  the  question.    The  legality  of  the  Sun- 
derbund  was  afterward  brought  before  the  Diet 
on  4th  September,  1846,  and  then  the  nuyoritv 
was  more  decided.     Ten  cantons  and  two  half- 
cantons  voted  it  illegal ;  the  seven  cantons  of  the 
Sunderi>und,  with  Appenzell,  maintained  its  le- 
gality; Neufchatel,  St.  Gall,  Geneva,  and  Bule 
ViUe  did  not  vote  at  all,  but  referred  to  farther 
instractions  from  their  constituents.    But  in  the 
course  of  1846,  and  the  first  half  of  1847,  Rad- 
ical revolutions  took  place  both  in  Berae  and 
Greneva ;  and  in  the  fora&er  of  these  cities,  which 
had  become  of  great  weight,  as  it  had  .^^    ^g.^ 
become  by  rotation  the  "vorort,"  or       ''     ^  - 
seat  of  government,  Colonel  Ochsenbein,  the 
leader  of  the  Free  Bands,  was  elevated 
to  the  presidency.    These  changes,  which  |^/* 
were  effbcted  by  the  mere  force  of  popu- 
lar  clamor  and  intimidation,  excited  by  the 
clubs  and  secret  societies,  without  bloo^hed, 
with  the  vote  of  St.  Gall,  which  was  won  by  a 
narrow  migority  to   the  revolutionary 
party,  gave  them  a  decided  majority  in  f^f  * 
the  general  great  Council  of  the  Confed- 
eracy.    On  the  20th  July,  1847,  the  Diet,  by  a 
majority  of  twelve  cantons  and  two  half-cantons 
to  seven  cantons,  voted  the  alliance  of  the  seven 
Catholic  cantons  illegal,  and  reserved  to  itself 
the  right,  if  neoessai^,  to  adopt  ulterior  meas- 
ures to  enforce  obedience  to  its  decree.    This 
was  followed  up,  on  dd  September,  by  a  g^^  ^ 
resolution,  that  the  introduction  of  Jesu- 
its into  any  of  the  states  of  the  Confederacy  was 
illegal,  and  interdicting  their  entrance  in  fu- 
ture, and  inviting  the  cantons  of  Lu-  ,  ^^^  ^ 
ceme,  Schwytc,  Fribourg,  and  the  i847,'867, 
Valais,  where  thev  were  already  es-  8G8;'Ann. 
tablished,  to  exp^  them  from  their  ]i}?\S^ 
territories.*  *^*'*^- 

Civil  war  was  now  ineritable,  and  both  sides 
made  active  preparations  for  it.  ^ 
The  Diet,  anxious  to  enforce  its  au-  Preparations 
thority  without  an  actual  appeal  to  fjj^^lj'  *"• 
arms,  published  a  proclamation,  in  ^^  ^' 
which  they  disclaimed  all  intention  of  invading 
the  constitutional  rights  of  ^e  seven  cantons,  and 
conjuring  them  to  come  to  an  accommodation ; 
but  in  vain.  The  proclamation  was  interdicted 
in  the  seven  cantons.  ,As  a  last  resource,  they 
appointed  commissioners  to  confer  with  those  of 
the  cantons  on  the  terms  of  a  compromise,  and 
it  was  very  near  being  effected ;  but  the  confer- 
ence was  broken  off  in  consequence  of  the  de- 
clinature of  the  Diet  to  give  a  pledge  for  the  ob- 
servance of  the  cantonal  independence,  in  the 
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event  of  the  Jesuits  being  recalled  by  order  of 
the  Pope.  The  propositions  of  the  seren  can- 
tons  were  finally  rejected  on  29th  Octo- 
^**  ber,  by  a  miyority  of  twelve  to  seven  can- 
tons, and  on  the  4th  November  the  same  major- 
ity resolved  that  the  decree  of  20th  July 
^*'^  should  be  carried  into  execution  by  force 
of  arms.  At  the  same  time  General  Dufour  was 
appointed  commander-in-chief,  and  orders  were 
given  to  concentrate  the  troops  and  march  upon 
Fribourg  and  Lucerne.  The  general-in-duef, 
before  commencing  operations,  issued  a  humane 
proclamation  to  his  soldiers,  enjoining  strict  dis- 
cipline, and  protection  to  the  old  men,  women, 
1  Ann.  Reg.  *"^  children,  as  well  as  the  prison- 
1847,869,^0;  ers,  "with  many  of  whom  you  have 

Ann.  Hist.       often  found  yourselves  in  the  same 
XXX.  452,458.  ^^^m 

Attentive  observers  of  what  was  passing  in  the 
..  Helvetian  mountains,  the  Cabinets  of 
Policyof  London,  Paris,  and  Vienna  were  ear- 
France  and  It  estranged  upon  the  Swiss  question. 
^J^  »*  Steady  in  his  conservative  policy,  and 
■'  apprehensive  of  the  influence  of  a  rev- 
olutionaiy  government  in  Switzerland  on  the  in- 
ternal tranquillity  of  France,  M.  Guizot  openly 
adhered  to  the  Austrian  view  of  the  question, 
which  was,  that  the  independence  of  the  seven 
cantons  should  be  respected,  and  the  formation 
of  a  democratic  central  despotism  prevented. 
The  committee  which,  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
had  reported  on  the  affairs  of  Switzerland,  had 
expressly  made  the  independence  of  the  cantons 
a  condition  of  the  neutrality  of  the  Confederacy ; 
and  both  Mettemich  and  Guizot,  mutually  afraid 
of  each  other,  and  jealous  of  Switzerland  becom- 
ing a  imited  and  therefore  powerful  military 
State,  were  strongly  disposed  to  concur  in  the 
same  views.  The  whole  influence  of  both  pow- 
ers, which  had  thus  come  to  act  in  concert,  was 
accordingly  thrown  in  to  support  the  seven  can- 
tons ;  and  when  matters  became  threatening,  and 
it  was  evident  war  could  not  be  avoided,  a  large 
convoy  of  arms  and  ammunition,  purchased  in 
France  with  the  privity  of  Government,  set  out 
from  Besangon,  for  the  use  of  the  small  cantons. 
The  Swiss  Government,  however,  having  been 
apprised  of  what  was  going  forward,  sent  orders 
to  the  canton  of  Neufchatel,  through  which  it  re- 
quired to  pass,  to  stop  the  convoy;  and  before 
&e  orders  could  arrive  it  had  already  been 
seized,  and  sent  back  to  Yverdun  by  a  large 
body  of  citizens,  who  took  upon  themselves  to 
a  M  o  I  tk  *^*^"  *^®  name  of  the  Government. 
M.  B^ie^  -^^  ^^  same  time  the  Government 
Comte,  Febru-  of  the  canton  of  Vaud  seized  a  steam- 
«i7, 1S47 ;  vessel  on  the  Lake  of  Neufchatel,  on 
Tiiic*ll"3l0  ^'^ich  they  placed  a  gun  and  a  body 
817, 824 ;  Ann.  of  carabineers,  to  prevent  the  intro- 
Hiat  zxx.  461,  duction  of  provisions  and  miUtaiy 

iSt^sS&^S  "^^"i^^io**®  ^^^  ^®  recusant  cantons 

'  by  water.' 

Had  Great  mtain  been  united  with  France 

g»  and  Austria  on  this  question,  the 

Policy  of  LoM  revolutionary  party  in  Switzerland 

Paiin«nton  to  Would  in  all  probability  have  been 

g^®2  ***•     restrained,  and  the  open  oppression 

^    ''         of  the  smaller  cantons  by  the  urban 

majorities  in  the  larger  prevented.     It  might 

have  been  expected  that  this  would  be  the  case, 

both  because  England  had  been  a  party  to  all 

the  arrangements  by  which  the  cantonal  inde- 


pendence of  the  states  of  the  Confederacy  had 
been  secured,  and  because  Lord  Palmenton  had 
expressed  himself  in  the  strongest  terms  as  to  the 
necessity  of  upholding  it  when  the  country  was 
convulsed  in  1832  from  the  efiects  of  the  Revo- 
lution of  the  Barricades.  *  No  occasion  had  ever 
occurred  in  which  it  was  of  more  importance  to 
carry  into  effect  the  views  which  he  then  so  well 
expressed  regarding  the  necessity  of  upholding 
the  independence  of  the  smaller  cantons  against 
the  oppression  of  the  greater,  than  this,  when  the 
larger  cantons,  after  having  connived  at  a  prac- 
tical invasion  of  the  lesser  by  an  unauthorized 
armed  force,  had  now  put  the  leader  of  that  force 
at  the  head  of  the  central  government,  and  were 
preparing,  by  means  of  a  Radicid  majority  in  the 
Diet,  to  compel  the  lesser  cantons,  by  their  violence, 
to  abrogate  tneir  separate  independence,  and  adopt 
measures  regarding  their  dearest  internal  in- 
terests, directly  at  variance  with  the  wishes  of 
their  whole  inhabitants.  But  now  the  results  of 
the  fatal  division  on  the  Spanish  marriages,  and 
the  false  position  in  which  Great  Britain  had  be- 
come placed,  from  having  allied  itself  every  where 
with  the'  democratic  party,  at  once  appeared. 
So  far  from  uniting  with  France  and  Austria 
in  their  efforts  to  shield  the  lesser  cantons  of 
Switzerland  from  the  oppression  of  the  great- 
er. Lord  Palmerston  did  just  the  re-  ,  _„ 
v^  and  it  was  mainly  owing  to  rni^^m; 
his  policy  that  the  act  consumma-  846;  Ann. 
ting  this  oppression  was  carried  into  *l*?**.5*^ 
effect.'  ^^^^ 

In  confbrmi^  with  the  instructions  of  M.  Gui- 
zot, the  French  embassador  at  Berne 
had  explained  distinctly  to  M.  Och-  uiverMoeof 
senbein  the  mterpretation  which,  in  lom  Palmer- 
common  wim  Austria,  the  Cabinet  ston's  poiicj 
of  Paris  put  on  the  clauses  in  the  SJ^**"^ 
treaties  of  Vienna   regarding   the 
rights  of  the  lesser  cantons,  and  the  impossibility 
of  their  avowing  the  Confederacy  to  become  a 
united  mUitaiy  power,  f    Lord  Ftdmerston,  in 
the  first  instance,  declared  himself  entirely  satis- 


*  "Yous  dlros  que  si  lea  cbangementa,  que  Ton  a  rin- 
tentioa  do  propoaer  dans  le  pacte  fddSral,  portent  aenle- 
mentsur  desdispoBitions  r^lementairea,  U  pourrait  £tre 
plua  pradent  de  lea  remettre  k  tine  6poque  fliture,  loraque 
Tesprit  public  tera  devenn  moina  agltd  qa*il  n^est  mam- 
tenant,  de  pear  qu*en  aouleyant  cea  questions cela  ne  mdoe 
k  d*antres  discussions  plus  embarrassantea.  Mais  ai  I'on 
a  la  pens^  de  falre  des  cbangementa,  tela  qa'ils  portera- 
ient  mr  la  aomeraineti  ind^^endanU  et  VexitteriM  pcU- 
HquB  et  adparie  dueantona  vous  repr^senteies  fortement 
toutes  les  difflculfate  et  Us  dangere  que  Vex^eution  dTtm 
paretlproietpeutprodtdre  et  eambien  U  pcaxtSl  inaim- 

Sife'Me.  Vous  feres  obeerrer  qu*il  est  tout  k  fait  impro- 
ble  que  tons  lea  cantons  s^aocordent  aar  un  plan,  qui 
ferait  un  tort  manifeate  k  beaucoap  d'entre  eux,  et  que 
par  cons^nent  toute  tentative  de  mettre  en  action  une 
telle  rdforroe  amenendt  one  guerre  drile.*' — Loh2>  Pai^ 
MaxsTOM  A  H.  pBBcr,  Jnne  9, 188S;  D*UArB80xviu.K, 

ii.  819,  sao. 

t  **  L*acte  de  YIenne  reoonn&It  non  pas  nne  Snisseuni- 
taire  mals  une  Suisse  fiM6ratlre  oomposee  de  vingt-denx 
cantons— «i  un  on  plusiemade  oes  cantons  Tiennent  done 
un  jour  nous  dire  qa*on  menace  lenr  existence  Ind^pend- 
ante,  qu'on  vent  la  contndndre  ou  la  d6tmire,  qn^on 
mardie  k  substituer  une  Suisse  unitahie  k  la  Suisse  can- 
tonnale  qui  reconnatt  ces  trait^  que  nos  traits  sent  ai- 
teinti;  nous  examinerons  si  en  emt  noa  traites  aoat  at- 
teints.  Je  aula  complfttement  en  mesure  d*ajonter  que 
nous  le  ferons  dana  un  parfalt  accord  d*esprit  et  d'tnten- 
tlons  avec  les  puissancea  signataires  du  mdme  traits  et 
vartUxuUirement  avec  VAtUriehe  pIao6e  envera  la  Salsse 
dans  une  position  analogue  k  la  n6tre  par  la  contiguity  de 
ses  frontidres.** — M.  Bois  lb  Comts  d  M.  Oobseiibsqi» 
Jan.  4K 1847;  D'HAVBsomrxLUB,  11.  041,  84i. 
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fled  with  the  policy  of  the  French  GoTemment ; 
and  M.  Morier,  the  British  eiiTOj  in  Switieriand, 
had  expreased  himself  to  M.  Bois  le  Contte  to 
the  same  effect.  Bat  when  it  came  to  the  point 
of  erincing  that  unity  of  feeling  in  overt  acts,  the 
British  Foreign  Minister  drew  back,  and,  without 
openlj  expressing  an  opposite  opinion,  he  declined 
to  commit  the  British  GoTemment  to  an  j  decided 
expression  of  it  to  the  Swias  Diet.  *  In  acting  in 
this  manner  he  appears  to  have  been  following 
the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  the  Cabinet,  rather 
than  his  own.  It  soon  appeared,  however,  that 
this  majority  was  inclined  to  impel  him  into  acts 
indicating  cleariy  an  intention  to  support  the 
Radical  Government  of  Switzerland  in  their 
measures  of  aggression  on  the  lesser  cantons.  In 
conformity  with  his  instructions,  Mr.  Peel,  the 
new  British  minister  at  Berne,  presented  to  the 
Free-Band  chie^  M.  Ochsenbein,  the  favorable 
opinion  they  entertained  of  him,  *^by  reason  of 
ius'  high  position,  his  known  character,  and  his 
datermination,  already  manifested,  to  presen'e 
the  internal  peace  of  Switzerland."  In  express- 
ing their  wish  for  the  internal  peace  of  Switzer- 
land the  British  Cabinet  wore  doubtless  sincere ; 
but  it  aoon  appeared  that  the  mode  in  which 
they  proposed  to  realize  this  wish  was  by  permit- 
ting the  greater  cantons  to  oppress  the  lesser 
1  l>*Havnoa-  ^^^  impunity,  not  by  constraining 
TiUe,  IL  S52,  the  former  to  respect  the  rights  of 
»*•  the  latter."^t 

The  effisct  of  this  movement  of  the  English 
l€Q.        Cabinet  was  in  the  highest  degree 
Disa«troas    pernicious.    Instantly  the  news,  with 
effect  ef  tMi  various  additions,  spread  through  the 
diyecgenee.    ^jj^j^ .  j^  ,^„  affirmed  that  England 

had  now  declared  in  favor  of  the  Radical  party, 
that  she  would  not  pennit  any  intervention  of 
France  in  the  affairs  of  the  Confederacy,  and  that 
there  was  nothing  any  longer  to  fear.  Immense 
was  the  sensation  produced  by  these  reports, 
which  were  too  much  in  harmony  with  the  wish- 
es of  the  Radical  majority  not  to  be  univerBally 
believed  by  them.  It  was  under  the  influence  of 
this  excitement  that  the  resolution  of  the  Diet  of  • 
Sd  September,  to  expel  the  Jesuits  from  Switz- 

*  ^'See  memorandum  on  the  ailkln  of  Switzerland 
tnmsmitted  hj  M.  Morier  to  Lord  Palmenton,  July,  184T. 
—Paribtmentary  Peterson  SwiUeHand^  1847>*48,  p.  18S. 
**Lord  Falmanton  m*a  6coat6  attentiTement  et  a  exprim6 
son  approbatioa  de  U  politique  da  goayernement  du 
KoL  J^ai  kroayd  moins  d'emprBaaemant  chez  lui,  quand 
Je  Ini  ai  demand^  cooformemeot  aaz  inatmctiona  de 
▼otre  ezoellsnce,  a'U  6t«ife  dirooa^  h  a*a8M>eier  ao  langage 
qae  nona  Toulona  tenir  &  la  Didte  Helv^tiquo.'* — M.  VAtn- 
lasmdeur  d  Londres  i  M.  Ginzor,  July  6^  1847 ;  D* U aus- 
BoirviLUi,  IL  347,  849.  *'  J'ai  d^abord  donn^  jk  Lord  Pal- 
merston  dea  lastmcUons  adreaatea  par  votre  ezoellence  h 
H.  Boia  le  Comte.  Lord  Palmeraton  a  paru  m'^uter 
avec  nn  rlf  iat^rfit,  me  priant  h  plnaieon  repriaea  de  re- 
lire  lea  paaaagea  lea  plua  Importaata,  et  U  m*a  t^moign6 
cnaaite  de  hd^mhM  mm  mtUre  approbation  divoutttdis 
tentimenU  oaqprlmU  par  U  gouv^ntmsnt  du  Roi,  Je  lot 
ai  demands  dea-lora  ri'U  conientirait  k  a'aaaocier  k  notre 
laogBge.  Lord  Palmeraton  m*a  r6pondu  qa*U  Arijt  d6j4 
entretantt  de  eette  aiblre  deoz  aea  ooUdguea,  dont  l^opln- 
ion  tf  aeeoxdait  areo  la  aienne,  maia  qu*il  ne  poavait  me 
rtpondre  d^ftnitirement  arant  d'avoir  oonaulte  le  reate  da 
coaaeiL** — Sf.  d>  BmoGT.ix  a  M.  Guizot,  July  0,  1847; 
B'Haobsohvxuj^  ii.  850,  861 

t  *^  ConfoiinteMnt  aaz  inatractiona  de  rotre  aeigneurle, 
J'ai  aaial  Tooeaaion  d*exprimer  k  M.  Ochsenbein  VoptnUm 
/aoorablU  ^tie  U  gouvernnnmt  d»  ta  Mcneati  a  eoncue  de 
npermnmA,  en  ralaon  de  aa  hante poaition,  de  aon  carac- 
ttee  bten  eoann  et  de  aa  dStermlnation  de  fidre  tout  ee  qni 
aera  en  eon  ponvoir  pour  maintenir  la  tranqoillit^  lnt6- 
rlente  de  la  8ui8ae.*'^M.  Pbki.  a  Lou>  PAuinBTOM,  14 
Aofit,  1847 ;  Pari  BnaerB  relative  to  S^oUzerlandt  Augoat, 
lMT,p.lW. 


eriand,  was  adopted.  But  fbr  this  declaration 
of  the  British  Government  in  favor  of  the  Swiss 
Radicals,  M.  Ochsenbein  and  the  revolutionaiy 
party  would  never  have  ventured,  in  the  face  of 
France  and  Austria,  on  the  extreme  measure  of 
hoisting  the  signal  of  civil  war  in  the  Confedera- 
cy .>  The  Revolutionists  in  France,  who  were  com- 
mencing that  agitation  which  so  soon  after  over- 
turned the  throne,  now  openly  coalesced  with 
their  brethren  in  the  Swiss  Diet ;  and  it  is  not  a 
littie  remarkable  that  the  first  use  of  the  expres- 
sion '*  Libert^  Egalit^,  Fraternity,"  was  made 
by  a  Swiss  deputy  excusing  himself  from  attend- 
ing the  banquet  at  Chalons.  **  Yon  have  caught 
the  idea,"  said  M.  Drucy,  the  deputy  of  the  can- 
ton of  Vaud  in  the  Diet,  **that  your  cause  and 
ours  are  the  same.  We  sympathize  with  you, 
and  you  sympathize  with  us.  The  time  has  now 
arrived  when  it  is  necessary,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Jura,  to  transfer  from  the  region  of  ideas  to  that 
of  action  the  great  principles  of  Liberty,  Equal- 
mr,  Fratbrnity,  which  constitute  th^  i  d'Hrub- 
happiness  of  men  as  well  as  the  glory  8onviiie,iL 
of  societies."*  8&«,357. 

Lord  Palmerston,  however,  was  not  an  uncon- 
cerned spectator  of  the  approaching  loi. 
conflict  in  Switzerland.  He  had  Lord  Palmer, 
been  warned,  two  months  before,  !^,°^J*JfJ** 
that  it  was  more  than  doubtful  prenchand 
whether  M.  Ochsenbein,  impelled  Anatiian  in. 
as  he  was  by  the  clubs,  would  be  terrention. 
able  to  preserve  peace.  In  consequence  he  had 
made  repeated  efforts,  first  through  the  medium 
of  France  and  Austna,  and  more  recendy  by 
Lord  Minto,  who  took  Berne  in  his  way  to  Italy, 
to  mediate  between  the  contending  parties ;  but 
the  attempt  proved  abortive.  The  reason  was, 
that  the  terms  he  proposed  were,  that  *'  the  Sun- 
derbund  should  lay  down  their  arms  without  a 
compromise  for  the  present,  or  any  security  for 
the  future" — terms  which  were  equivalent  to  a 
surrender  at  discretion,  and  which  the  Helvetic 
chiefs,  who  knew  the  character  of  their  oppo- 
nents, justly  deemed  inadminible.  As  matters 
grew  more  urgent,  and  hostilities  were  on  the 
point  of  commencing,  M.  Guizot,  as  a  last  re- 
source, transmitted  on  4th  November  a  ^^  ^ 
note,  in  which  he  urged  in  the  strongest 
terms  the  Cabinets  of  England,  Austria,  Russia, 
and  Prussia,  to  interpose  their  good  offices  to 
prevent  the  effusion  of  blood  in  Switzerland ;  and 
on  the  6th  this  note  was  presented  by  M.  ^^^  ^ 
de  Broglie  to  Lord  Palmerston  in  Lon- 
don. An  immediatt  answer  was  of  the  last  im- 
portance, and  nvght  even  at  the  eleventh  hour 
have  prevented  hostilities,  for  the  order  to  the 
army  of  the  Diet  to  mareh  against  Fribourg  and 
Lucerne  had  already  been  given.  Instead,  how- 
ever, of  giving  an  instant  answer,  which  in  the 
circumstances  was  so  loudly  called  for.  Lord  Pai~ 
merston  kept  the  French  note  from  the  6th  to  the 
ISth  without  an  antwery  and  at  the  expiration  of 
that  time  returned  not  an  adhesion,  but  a  pro- 
posal for  an  agreement,  in  the  first  instance,  be- 
tween the  mediating  powers  as  to  the  terms  on 
which  the  mediation  was  to  be  founded.  This 
was  directiy  espousing  the  cause  of  the  Swiss 
Radicals,  for  it  gained  for  them  all  that  they 
wanted,  which  was  delay.  Without  adopting,  in 
the  absence  of  proof,  the  assertion  of  M.  Guizot's 
annalist,  that  Lord  Palmerston,  while  gaining 
for  the  Swiss  Radicals  these  diplomatic  delays, 
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was  underhand  pressing  the  march  of  the  forces 
of  the  Confederacy  against  Lucerne,*  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  refer  to  public  acts  to  show  that  his  delay 
effectually  aided  the  dominant  party  in  Helyetia, 
and  crushed  its  gallant  mountaineers.  It  was 
not  till  the  26th  November  that  Lord  Palmerston 
gave  the  adhesion  of  Great  Britain  to 
^  ^'^i* «  the  collective  note  of  the  Continental 
3M,  86T ;  powers,  and  two  days  before — ^viz;,  on 
Ann.  Hist  the  24th — Lucerne  had  been  taken 
jg.  4Wi  i)y  the  troops  of  the  Confederacy^  and 
the  contest  was  at  an  end.  ^ 
In  truth,  the  forces  of  the  Confederacy,  as 
103,  compared  with  those  of  the  Sunder- 
Forces  on  bund,  wore  so  immense  that  the  con- 
both  ddea.  t^gt  was  evidently  hopc^leas  on  the  part 
of  the  latter,  and  nothing  was  wanting  but  time 
to  secure  victory  to  the  former.  The  population 
of  the  twelve  cantons  hostile  to  the  Sunderbund 
was  1,867,000  souls ;  that  of  the  seven  cantons 
which  composed  that  league  was  only  394,629 
souls.  B&le,  Neufch&tel,  and  Appenzell,  which 
remained  neuter,  had  105,000  souls.  The  con- 
tingent of  the  first  was  50,104,  and  their  land- 
wehr  46,829  — in  all,  96,993  men,  with  278 
pieces  of  artillery ;  that  of  the  Sunderbund  was 
only  11,387  men,  and  their  landwchr  20,436 — 
in  all,  31,823,  with  87  guns.  Twenty  guns  ad- 
ditional  had  been  bought  by  the  Sunderbund 
abroad,  and  some  slender  supplies  of  arms  and 
ammunition  had  reached  them  from  France  and 
Austria.  Thus  the  Radical  forces  were  three 
times  those  of  the  Conservative ;  and  though  the 
latter  were  known  to  enjoy  the  good  wishes  of 
the  great  nulitary  monarchies  of  £Vance  and  Aus- 
tria, yet  not  a  man  was  moved  forward  to  their 
defense.  The  weight  of  England,  and  the  dread 
of  a  general  war  thrown  in  on  the  other  side, 
paralyzed  all  thdr  measures,  and  left  the  Swiss 
mountaineers  to  contend  alone  with  the  over- 
s  Ann.  Hist  whdming  superiority  of  their  antag- 
zzz.  468 ;  onists.  Yet  they  disdained  submis- 
1S47  ^*  ^^^  '^^  advanced  to  the  conflict 
D'liaonon-  ^^  ^^  mme  undaunted  spirit  that 
Tiiie,  li.  871,  their  ancest(»rs  did  to  the  fields  of 
S72.  Naefels  and  Morgarten.' 

But  the  times  were  changed,  and  heroic  valor 
]  Q^  was  no  longer  capable  of  withstanding 
Easy  sue-  ft  great  superiority  of  military  force, 
cenofthe  The  construction  of  roads  through 
Budieaifl.  ^jj^,  territory  had  deprived  the  Swiss 
of  their  natural  means  of  defense ;  the  introduc- 
tion of  artillery  had  leveled  the  superiority  of 
their  moral  resolution.  The  first  efforts  of  the 
Radical  army  were  directed  against  Fribourg. 
On  the  13th  of  November,  General  Dn- 
fi)ur  had  concentrated  twenty-five  thou- 
sand men,  with  seventy  guns,  in  front  of  that 
town.    The  magistrates,  in  no  condition  to  re- 

*  *'  Comme  si  co  n'6talt  pas  asses  de  tons  ces  ddlais, 
pour  laisser  aux  forces  oonsiddrables  des  Radlcaox  le 
temps  d*6craser  la  fkible  rtsistanoe  des  cantons  da  Sun- 
derbund, le  Becrdtaire  d^6tat  de  sa  Mi0s>t4  Britaaniqae 
faisait  h&ter  sons  main  la  marche  des  troupes  expMides 
de  Berae  oontre  les  malheureux  d6fenseura  de  Fribourg 
et  de  Lucerne.**— D'Haussoktillv,  IL  86&  "Avoues 
au  moins  dis-Je  h  Bf.  Peel  que  Lord  Palmerston  a  fait  une 
belle  fin,  et  que  vous  nous  avea  iou^  nn  tour  en  pressant 
les  6T6nements.  II  se  tut.  J*iJoutal :  pourquoffaire  le 
myst6rlenx  f  Apr6s  une  partie,  on  pent  blen  dire  le  sals 
qa*on  m'a  JouA.  Et  blen,  dit-U  alors :  *  J^ai  faii  aire  au 
Giniral  Di^ow  ^en  fifdr  viU.  *  Je  regardai  Bf.De  Zayas 
pour  constater  oes  paroles.  Son  regard  me  cherchait 
aassi.**— M.  Bois  La  Ck>MT]i  d  M.  Gvizor,  81st  Decem- 
ber, 1847;  No.  U» dM IMpHehes. 
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sist  forces  so  considerable,  were  nnder  the  neces- 
sity of  capitulating,  which  they  did  on  the  guar- 
antee that  life  and  property  should  be  reqpectod. 
This  was  at  once  agreedito ;  but  no  sooner  were 
the  troops  of  the  Diet  in  possession  of  the  town 
than  they  abandoned  themselves  to  every  species 
of  military  excess,  generally  undergone  only  by 
a  town  which  has  been  carried  by  assault.  This 
shameful  breach  of  the  capitulation  occurred 
under  the  veiy  eyes  of  General  Dufour,  who, 
however  indignant,  was  unable  to  prevent  it,  and 
furnished  a  theme  for  fresh  and  eloquent  decla- 
mation, on  the  part  of  Count  Montalembert,  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  Paris.  The  nest 
operation  of  the  federal  army,  thou^  more  se- 
riously resisted,  was  not  less  successful.  On  the 
22d  November,  General  Dufbur's  army 
crossed  the  frontier  of  Lucerne  in  three  ' 
massy  columns,  and  advanced  against  the  city, 
which  was  the  capital  of  the  Sunderbund.  His 
forces  consisted  of  sixty  thousand  men,  and  they 
had  no  less  than  two  hundred  pieces  of  cannon. 
The  troops  of  the  Sunderbund  did  not  exceed 
eighteen  thousand  men,  with  forty  guns.  Not- 
withstanding this  great  disproportion  of  force, 
which  rendered  success  hopeless,  the  mountain- 
eers made  a  gallant  defense,  and  it  was  after  a 
serious  and  bloody  encounter  that  they  were 
overpowered,  and  driven  back  to  the  gates  of 
Lucerne.  Then,  as  the  contest  was  evidently  at 
an  end,  the  army  of  the  Sundertmnd 
dispersed,  and  the  city  of  Lucerne,  now  ^^* 
left  without  defense,  surrendered  at  discretion. 
The  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  can-  ^^^  ^ 
ton  was,  three  days  alter,  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  Radical  leaders,  and  the  remain- 
ing cantons  of  the  Sunderbund  ^ 
sent  in  their  submission,  which  ^niMts^' 
was  only  accepted  on  condition  874;Aa.  HiA 
that  the  refractoiy  cantons  should  zxx.  460, 4Sl, 
defray  the  whole  expenses  of  the  ^j  ^  ^^ 
war.*  * 

Meanwhile,  Lord  Palmerston  was  considering 
the  terms  on  which  the  mediation  of 
the  five  great  powen  should  be  offer-  Tbe^rdT 
ed ;  and  on  the  26th,  two  days  after  mediatloa 
Lucerne  had  surrendered,  he  at  length  of  the  fiTe 
agreed  to  the  conditions  proposed  bj  SJdSed.* 
them,  which  were,  that  the  Catholic 
cantons  should  be  allowed  to  refer  the  religious 
part  of  the  dispute  to  the  Pope ;  that  the  Diet 
should  undertake  to  defend  the  sovereignty  of 
such  of  the  lesser  states  as  might  be  threatened ; 
that  the  Sunderbund  should  be  dissolved,  and  a 
mutual  disarmament  take  place.    Nothing  could 
be  more  equitable  than  these  conditions ;  and, 
had  they  been  agreed  to  by  England  on  the  Gth 
November,  they  would  have  prevented  the  con- 
flict.   Delayed  till  the  26th,  when  ,  ^^n.  Reg. 
Lucerne  was  taken  and  the  Sunder-  i847, 372, 
bun4  dissolved,  it  was  too  late;  the  ^J  ■^'^"* 
victorious  Radicals  declared,  with  jus-  ^  ^^f* 
tice,  that  there  were  no  longer  two  D*Ilaus8cvn> 
parties  to  interpose  between,  and  re-  TiUe,lL875, 
fused  the  proffered  mediation.'  ^^ 

These  decisive  steps  on  the  part  of  the  Got- 
emmcnt  of  Great  Britain  in  favor  of       lOO. 
the  revolutionary  party  in  so  many  Alann  wbich 
states  of  Western  Europe,  had  come  JJ^oPfiaT 
now  to  awaken  the  serious  apprehen-  giand  awak- 
sions  of  all  the  great  Continental  ened  on  lb* 
powers.    Since  the  changes  in  the  ^'oo**o«»*» 
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ralin^  pttity  in  England,  effected  by  the  Befonn 
Bill,  its  mien  had,  in  coiganction  with  BVance, 
effected  the  partition  of  the  Kinedom  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  forcibly  prevented  the  victori- 
ODS  arms  of  their  sovereign  from  regaining  his 
lost  inheritance.    In  conjunction  with  the  same 
power,  they  had  changed  the  order  of  succession 
in  Spain,  placed  a  queen,  supported  by  the  Move- 
ment party,  on  the  throne,  both  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  and  beat  down,  after  a  heroic  strug- 
gle, the  efforts  of  the  Basque  mountaineers  to 
maintain  their  constitutional  rights.    In  opposi- 
tion to  France,  they  had  more  recently  encour- 
aged the  demands  for  organic  reform  in  the 
Italian  states;  changes  so  great  as  to  amount  to 
revolution  had  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  their 
legate ;  and  Sicily  had  at  length  been  landed  in 
open  revolt,  in  consequence  of  the  hopes  of  suc- 
cor which  they  permitted  to  be  formed.     By  a 
policy  more  guarded,  but  not  less  effectual,  thoy 
had  accomplished  the  overthrow  of  the  Conserva- 
tive party  in  Switzerland,  and  placed  the  revo- 
lutionary leader  of  the  Free  Bands  and  his  asso- 
ciates at  the  head  of  the  whole  forces,  of  the  Hel- 
vetic Confederacy. 
So  alarming  had  this  policy  become  that  the 
^^        Cabinets  of  the  Continent  deemed  it 
Foimafion    indispensable  to  unite  in  joint  meas- 
of  a  league  ures  for  their  common  defense,  and 
■e^^Bat        the  task  was  committed  to  General 
^t  Bnt-  Radowitz  on  the  piirt  of  Prussia  and 
Russia,  and  Count  Colloredo  on  that 
of  Austria.     These  two  eminent  diplomatists, 
after  having  met  and  concerted  measures  in 
Germany,  repaired  to  Paris,  where  they  entered 
into  communication  with  M.  Guizot,  by  whom 
they  were  cordially  received.  The  English  agents 
at  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  Berne  warned  'the  Brit- 
ish  GoYernment  repeatedly,  in  the  course  of  the 
winter  of  1847-*48,  that  something  underhand 
was  in  agitation  ;*  but  they  were  far  from  being 
aware  of  the  extent  and  imminence  of  the  dan- 
ger which  threatened.     It  is  now  known,  from 
the  revelations  of  the  Ministers  of  Louis  Phi- 
lippe, that  the  overtures  of  the  Noi-thern  Pow- 
ers had  been  accepted  by  the  French  Grovern- 
ment,  and  the  15th  March  fixed  for  the  con- 
clusion of  definitive  arrangements  against  Great 
Britain !     The  Revolution  of  1848,  by  setting 
the   Continental   powers   against   eacn    other, 
probably  saved  Great  Britain  from  a  contest, 
single-handed,  with  a  confederacy  as  powerful 
as  that  which  overthrew  France  on  the  field  of 
Leipsicf 


*  See,  In  particular,  the  lost  pages  of  the  papers  com- 
muBieated  to  Parliament  in  1848~*49,  on  the  aifiUrs  of 
Italy  and  SvitserUnd. 

t  "  iMaenp^ant  de  ponvoir  jamais  8*entendre  aTCO  nn 
gonremement  qui  s'etait  &lt  k  Madrid  le  patron  des 
cabales  Espagnoles,  qui  k  Rome,  h  Naples  et  en  Sfcile 
faToxisait  la  destruction  des  institutions^  et  la  lev^  des 
booeliers  en  Grdce,  qui  6tait  devenu  un  agent  incessant 
de  trouble  et  de  d^rdre,  qui  ayalt  livre  les  consenra- 
taus  de  Fribourg  et  de  Lucerne  &  la  colore  des  Radicauz 
Soisses,  les  grandes  puissances  de  T  Europe  vencdent 
timaiffner  a  la  France  le  di$ir  de  ae  eoneertef  aoee  Ma,  6 
Vtxelusion  de  VAngleterre,  Notre  Cabinet  avatt  aee^U 
Enum  ottoerfurea;  un  jour  itait  prie  (le  15  Jfors)  pour 
donner  aur  arratujemenU  deja  dibattua  une  forme  arretie 
etprMee.  Ainsi  6talt  franchi  un  pas  immense;  Ces 
m^es  palasances  da  nord  si  hostiles  en  1830,  qui  sTaient 
ea  ri  grande  h&te  de  prendre  parti  centre  nous,  et  pour 
rAngieterre  en  1840  au  sc^et  des  aflkires  du  Levant,  qui 
6taient  restdea  passives  et  nentres  en  1846  aprte  les  mari- 
agea  Espagnolea,  en  1848  aprfts  les  affaires  de  la  Suisse, 
SB  mettaient  avec  nons  oontn  rAngieterre.    Nous  n*avl- 


When  dangers  so  formidable  and  so  immi- 
nent threatened  England  in  conse- 
quence of  the  poUcy  which  her  rul-  weatoessof 
ers  had  adopted,  it  is  worth  while,  Great  Britain 
as  a  matter  of  historical  curiosity,  «t  sea  and 
to  examine  what  preparations  the  I'SfoS!'^** 
Government  of  Great  Britain  had  ^ 
made  to  meet  the  crisis.  This  matter  is  now 
finally  set  at  rest  by  official  authority.  It  ap- 
pears from  a  return  presented  to  Parliament  on 
1st  June,  1857,  that  the  total  military  forces  in 
the  pay  of  Great  Britain  in  1847-'48  were  138, 769 
men,  of  whom  30,497  were  In  India,  and  41,893 
stationed  in  the  other  colonies,  leaving  67,005 
for  service  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  of 
whom  certainly  not  more  than  30,000  could  be 
reckoned  on  as  capable  of  combating  in  the  for- 
mer island. ,  As  at  least  half  of  this  force  would 
be  required  to  garrison  the  maritime  fortresses, 
upon  the  preservation  of  which  the  veiy  exist- 
ence of  the  empire  depended,  not  more  than 
15,000  men  could  have  been  collected  to  keep 
th&  field  against  a  coalition,  which  would  with 
ease  have  invaded  the  country  with  150,000 
men !  Nor  were  the  naval  forces  more  consid- 
erable; for  it  appears  from  the  same  return, 
that  in  the  year  1847-'48  the  number  of  sailors 
and  boys  voted  was  only  29,500,  and  marines 
11,000— in  all,  40,500;  a  force  little  more  than 
a  fifth  of  what  the  nation,  with  not  half  the  re- 
sources, had  on  foot  during  the  war,  and  which 
could  not  by  possibility  have  produced  ten  sail 
of  the  line  in  the  Channel  to  meet  a  sudden 
emergency,  or  protect  the  shores  of  the  empire 
from  invasion  from  Powers  who  had  forty  sail 
in  the  Baltic  and  Channel  ready  for  sea. 

This  extraordinary  dispropoition  between  the 

magnitude  of  the  danger  evoked,  ^Qg^ 

and  the  diminutive  amount  of  the  Reflections  on 

forces  provided  to  meet  it,  is  one  t^e  extraordi- 

of  the  most  curious  and  instruct-  i;!J!?;A*"JJ^u: 
_^  !.•  i_  ii.  1    portion  or  the 

ive  circumstances  which  the  annals  danger  and 

of  that  memorable  period  present,  means  of  re- 
That  the  vast  m^ority  of  mankind  **»**"<». 
of  every  rank  and  amount  of  instruction  are  in- 
capable of  foresight,  and  willing  to  incur  the 
risk  of  any  danger  in  future,  however  great, 
rather  than  incur  the  burden  of  any  preparation 
at  present,  however  small,  is  unhappily  too  well 
known,  both  in  private  life  and  the  affairs  of 
nations.  But  the  extraordinary  and  apparently 
inexplicable  thing  is,  that  this  absence  of  fore- 
sight in  previous  preparation  should  be  accom- 
panied by  so  ambitious  and  aggressive  a  policy 
in  every  quarter,  and  that  the  strides  made, 
calculated  to  excite  the  most  formidable  foreign 
hostility,  should  be  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  any 
preparations  to  meet  its  dangers.  The  only  ex- 
planation which  can  be  given  of  it  is,  that  the 
great  majority  of  men  are  at  once  ambitious  and 
unforeseeing ;  willing  to  support  any  aggressive 
policy  which  promises  success,  provided  only  no 
demand  is  made  on  their  purses  to  defray  its 
expenses,  and  that  a  Government  returned  bv  a 
mere  numerical  majority  necessarily  partakes 
of  the  same  character.  This  observation  ap- 
plies only  to  the  preparation  for  future  and  con- 
tingent danger.     yfYien.  peril  is  present  and  ap- 

ons  pas  passd  de  leur  o6td,  elles  avaient  passd  du  n6tre. 
C*6tait  le  tour  de  I'Angleterre  d'etre  mise  dans  I'isole- 
ment.*'— D^Haussomvillx,  vol.  ii.  p.  881,  882  (the  pub- 
lisher of  Guizot's  papers  with  his  authority). 
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parent,  not  merely  to  the  prophetic  eye  of  wis- 
dom, but  to  the  present  gaze  of  the  multitude, 
no  society  ever  makes  such  great  and  magnani- 
mous efforts  to  avert  it  as  that  which  is  of  a 
democratic  character. 
It  appears  at  first  sight  a  not  less  singular 
^09^  and  inexplicable  circumstance,  that 
Cause  of  the  the  foreign  policy  of  France  and  En- 
opposite  for-  gUind  should  at  this  period  have  been 
of Pr5nl»  directly  the  reverse  of  what,  a  pri- 
and  England  ori,  might  have  been  expected  from 
at  this  perl-  either.  The  Citizen  King,  elected 
^'  daring  a  revolutionary  convulsion, 

had  become  essentially  conservative,  and  his 
Ministers  had  adopted  the  policy  of  the  despotic 
Continental  Powers,  and  entered  into  the  closest 
relations  with  them,  while  monarchical  England 
had  espoused  the  catise  of  Liberalism,  and  its 
Government  was  every  where  looked  up  to  as 
the  avowed  head  of  the  Movement  party  in  Eu- 
rope. But  a  very  little  consideration  must  be 
sufficient  to  show  how  this  had  come  to  pass, 
and  what  it  was  which  had  now  arr^ed  Great 
Britain  on  the  side  of  revolution.  It  was  the 
domestic  position  of  the  two  Cabinets  which  had 
occasioned  the  anomaly,  and  brought  their  for- 
eign policy  into  direct  contradiction  with  their 
previous  settled  maxims.  Continually  assailed 
by  an  anarchical  faction,  which  was  exasperated 
by  being  deprived  of  the  fruits  of  revolution, 
Louis  Philippe  and  Guizot  were  driven  to  take 
refuge  with  the  Conservatives,  as  ^eir  only 


security  for  existence.  Watched  by  a  powerful 
conservative  Opposition,  against  which  they  with 
difficulty  maintained  their  ground  in  either 
House  of  Parliament,  the  Liberid  Cabinet  of  En- 
gland sought  for  support  in  the  establishment  of 
constitutional  governments  in  all  the  adjoining 
states  of  Europe. 

It  was  the  completeness  of  the  revolution  in 
France  which  rendered  Guizot  con- 
servative ;  it  was  the  incompleteness  -»^  ^^^ 
of  the  revolution  in  Great  Britain  piet^^'of 
which  rendered  Lord  Palmerston,  TevointioDui 
in  foreign  affairs  at  least,  revolution-  JSJ^^J}^' 
ary.     Gidzot  was  nowise  afraid  of  "mpiJte. 
bemg  supplanted  by  M.  Berryer  or  neu  in  the 
Count  Montalembert,  but  very  much  |J*^^' 
so  of  being  overthrown  by  M.  Thiers  dlflterenet 
and  Odillon  Barrot.     Lord  Pahner- 
ston  was  not  haunted  by  the  dread  of  a  cabinet 
headed  by  Cobden  and  Bright,  but  very  much 
so  of  one  led  by  Lord  Derby  and  Mr.  DisraclL 
There  never  were  Ministers  in  either  State  who 
had  the  advancement  and  glory  of  their  respect- 
ive countries  more  sincerely  at  heart  than  Guizot 
and  Lord  Palmerston ;  but  both  were,  probably 
unconsciously  to  themselves,  mainly  guided  in 
their  foreign  policy  by  their  domestic  position : 
and  both  brought  the  c6untries  they  respectively 
directed  into  the  most  serious  ultimate  dangers, 
from  a  desire  to  strengthen  their  present  position 
in  reference  to  the  party  from  Avhom  at  home 
they  apprehended  a  removal  from  power. 
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Thbeateking  as  the  aspect  of  external  affairs 
was  in  Europe  in  the  last  months 
Atermingin-  ®^  1847,  the  appearance  of  domestic 
ternal  state  concerns  was  still  more  alarming. 
ofFnuicein  Qn  all  sides  were  to  be  seen  the 
the^end  of  gymptoms  of  oormption  in  society, 
discontent  in  opinion,  and  imbecility 
in  goremment,  the  usual  and  well-known  pre- 
cursors of  public  calamities  or  social  convulsion. 
The  Revolution  of  1830  had  disappointed  the  ex- 
pectations and  damped  the  hopes  of  all  parties 
concerned  in  it.  The  ardent  democrats  who 
originated  the  change  had  seen  with  unuttera- 
ble vexation  its  fruits  slip  from  their  grasp,  and 
a  government  established,  in  consequence  of  this 
inaurrection,  differing  from  that  which  had  pre- 
ceded it  only  in  being  more  expensive,  more 
despotic,  and  more  hostile  to  the  realization  of 
their  dreams.  The  army,  whose  defection  had 
determined  the  contest,  had  since  proved  itself 
on  every  occasion  faithful  to  its  duty,  but  It  was 
far  from  being  satisfied  with  the  results  of  the 
change;  and  by  no  means  regarded  the  sterile 
laureb  won  in  the  fields  of  Algeria  as  a  com- 
pensation for  the  want  of  the  conquests  of  the 
Empire,  which  it  had  fondly  hoped  to  see  re- 
newed under  the  restored  tricolor  flag.  The 
bourgeois  class  was  generally  prosperous,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  long  peace  which  the  King  had 
so  firmly  maintained ;  but  it  was  seriously  shaken 
in  opinion  by  the  long  and  acrimonious  hostility 
which  the  daily  press  had  maintained  against 
the  Government  in  consequence  of  the  disap- 
pointment which  its  leaders  felt  in  not  having 
become  the  rulers  of  the  State.  The  clergy, 
alienated  beyond  redemption  by  the  events  of 
1830,  were  not  openly  arrayed  against  the  Grov- 
emment,  but  stood  aloof  in  sullen  neutrality, 
and  withheld  from  it  all  that  support  which  was 
60  material,  especially  in  securing  the  allegiance 
of  the  vast  rural  population  of  France.  The 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  representative,  nnder 
the  existing  electoral  system,  of  only  one  interest 
in  society — that  of  the  middle  class — had  lost 
entirely  the  confidence  of  the  nation,  from  its 
prolonged  resistance  to  the  wishes  of  the  ma- 
jority, and  its  inflexible  adherence  to  its  own 
material  interests,  as  distinct  from  the  general 
welfare  of  the  commtmity.  The  King,  old  and 
infirm,  had  preserved  of  his  former  well-marked 
character  only  its  obstinacy,  and,  long  accus- 
tomed to  govern  by  his  own  will,  was  blind  to 
the  signs  of  the  times,  which  filled  eveiy  one 
else  with  apprehension.  Finally,  the  working 
classes,  especially  in  the  great  towns,  were  la- 
boring under  extreme  distress,  the  result  partly 
of  the  long-continued  faU  of  prices,  which  orig- 
inated in  the  inadequacy  of  the  currency  of  the 
world  to  meet  its  rapidly-increasing  transactions, 
partly  of  the  extraordinary  monetary  crisis  which 
had  befallen  Great  Britain. 

A  very  competent  observer,  and  no  prejudiced 


opponent  of  the  dynasty  on  the  throne,  has  left 
the  following  graphic  account  of  the  s. 
internal  condition  of  France  at  this  Prince  de 
period.  On  November  7,  1847,  the  ^^Jj^'i 
Prince  de  Joinville  wrote  as  follows  pui^e  d«  ^ 
to  the  Duke  de  Nemours :  **  I  write  Nemoun. 
one  word  to  you,  for  I  am  disquieted  Not.  7, 1847. 
at  the  events  which  I  see  on  all  sides  thickening 
around  us.  Indeed,  I  begin  to  be  seriously 
alarmed.  The  death  of  Bresson*  has  filled  me 
with  apprehension.  He  was  not  insane ;  he  ex- 
ecuted his  design  with  deliberation  and  coolness. 
My  letters  from  Naples  leave  no  room  for  doubt 
as  to  what  was  the  real  cause  of  that  catastrophe ; 
his  feelings  were  lacerated  toward  our  father. 
The  King  is  inflexible ;  he  will  listen  to.no  ad- 
vice ;  his  own  will  must  prevail  over  every  thing. 
It  seems  to  me  impossible  that  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  in  the  next  session,  the  anomalous 
state  of  the  Government  should  not  attract  at- 
tention, which  has  effaced  all  traces  of  constitu- 
tional government,  and  has  put  forward  the 
King  as  the  primary,  and  indeed  sole  mover  on 
all  questions.  There  are  no  longer  any  Minis- 
ters; their  responsibility  is  null;  every  thing 
rests  with  the  King.  He  has  arrived  at  an  age 
when  observations  are  no  longer  listened  to ;  He 
u  accustomed  to  govern,  and  he  loves  to  show 
that  he  does  so.  His  immense  experience,  his 
courage,  and  great  qualities,  lead  him  to  face 
danger,  but  it  is  not  on  that  account  the  less 
real  or  imminent. 

"  Our  situation  is  far  from  encouraging.  In 
the  interior,  the  state  of  out  fitmnces, 
after  seventeen  years  of  peace,  is  far  Qoii<Siided. 
from  good.  Abroad,  where  we  might 
have  sought  some  compensation  and  gratification 
to  our  national  vanity,  we  have  not  acquired  dis- 
tinction. The  return  of  Palmerston  to  power, 
by  awakening  the  distrust  and  jealousy  of  the 
King,  has  caused  us  to  engage  in  the  affair  of 
the  Spanish  marriages,  and  attached  to  us  the 
deplorable  reproach  of  breach  of  faith.  Sepa- 
rated by  this  cause  from  England,  at  the  very 
time  when  the  affairs  of  Italy  became  complica- 
ted, we  have  been  debarred  from  taking  an  act- 
ive part  in  them,  or  adopting  the  side  which  was 
in  imison  with  our  principles.  We  did  not  veiw 
tnre  to  throw  down  the  gauntlet  to  Austria,  for 
fear  of  seeing  England  reorganize  against  us  the 
Holy  Alliance.  We  are  coming  before  the  Cham- 
ber with  a  deplorable  interior,  an  exterior  not 
much  better :  all  the  consequences  of  the  King's 
government ;  of  the  old  age  of  a  king  who  insists 
on  governing,  but  who  lacks  the  strength  to  adopt 
a  manly  resolution.  The  worst  is,  that  I  see  no 
remedy  to  this  state  of  things.  I  once  hoped  that 
Italy  might  have  furnished  the  means  of  extri- 
cating ourselves  firom  it ;  but  the  best  thing  we 


cSde. 


The  smbsandor  at  Naples,  who  had  oommittsd  sui- 
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can  now  do  is,  to  set  sail  and  leave  it,  because 
if  we  remained  we  should  be  obliged  to  make 
common  cause  with  the  retrograde  party,  which 
would  be  attended  in  France  with  disastrous  con- 
sequences. Those  unhappy  Spanish  marriages ! 
We  have  not  yet  drained  the  cup  of 
ili'sS^sss  bitterness  which  they  have  compelled 
^         '      *  us  to  drink."** 

The  dangers  here  ably  summed  up  were  so 
^  evident  that  every  one  who  had  the 

Views  of  the  least  of  a  reflecting  mind  saw  them 
King  on  the  distinctly,  and  the  King  was  not  in- 
Bubject  sensible  to  their  existence ;  but  ho 
<Ud  not  see  how  they  were  to  be  avoided.  Con- 
cession to  the  republican  party,  and  a  general 
change  in  external  policy,  so  earnestly  pressed 
upon  him  by  the  Liberals,  would  lead  at  once  to 
a  general  war,  which  was  not  to  be  thought  of 
now  thatsiGrreat  Britain  was  alienated  by  the 
Spanish  marriages ;  and  it  would  at  once  pro- 
voke resistance  from  the  majority  in  the  Cham- 
bers elected  by  the  middle  class,  which  was  the 
only  real  support  of  his  throne.  Influenced  by 
this  consideration,  he  saw  no  alternative  but  to 
persist  in  the  system  of  resistance,  and  for  that 
purpose  to  secure  the  support  of  the  army  by  in- 
dulgences, and  of  the  Chamber  by  corruption. 
To  effect  these  objects  his  whole  ciSbrts,  during 
the  last  months  of  his  reign,  were  unceasinglv 
directed.  Of  course  the  very  success  with  which 
they  were  for  the  time  attended  only  widened  the 
breach  between  the  Government  and  the  people, 
and  increased  die  general  discontent.  The  King, 
though  he  persisted  in  his  policy  as  a  matter  of 
necessity,  was  far  from  being  insensible  to  the 
^,  dangers  with  which  it  was  attend- 

HlBtolredria  ®^»  ^^^  ^**^  ^^^  ^  ^  Ministers, 
Ch&tedeLoa-  with  a  mournful  voice,  ''I  see  no 
Is  Philippe,  L  supporters  of  order  forming  behind 
S.'MfwS!**  you;  you  are  the  last  of  the  Ro- 
*  mans."' 

Accustomed  to  see  public  feeling  influenced 
.  chiefly  by  impulses  derived  from  for- 
Defldency  eign  affairs,  and  any  thing  which 
of  the  crops  touched  the  national  honor,  the 
18^^*°*  French  Government  at  this  period 
was  by  no  means  sufficiently  aUve  to 
the  consequences  of  the  monetaiy  crisis  arising 
from  the  like  deficiency  of  the  crops,  especially 
that  of  potatoes,  which  at  the  same'  period  was 
attended  with  such  disastrous  effects  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  The  consequence  was,  a 
very  considerable  rise  of  prices  of  all  softs  of  sub- 
sistence, which  at  length,  though  after  a  long  do* 
lay,  forced  the  Government,  in  the  close  of  that 
year,  to  take  off  all  duties  on  the  importation  of 
grain.     This  measure,  however,  could 

i8uL  ^^^y  r®^®^®  ^^^  scarcity  after  time  had 
elapsed  for  cargoes  to  arrive  from  the 
corn-growing  countries ;  and  this  was  much  ex- 
tended by  the  effects  of  a  severe  frost  in  the  £ux- 
ine  and  Sea  of  Azof,  which  stopped  the  naviga- 
tion of  those  waters  by  the  accumulation  of  float- 
ing ice  with  which  they  were  charged.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  it  was  not  till  February,  1846, 

*  The  author  gires  this  letter  ss  he  finds  it  quoted  in 
the  French  historians,  without  guaranteeing  its  authen- 
tidtj,  whichf  Judging  fhx>m  internal  evidence,  he  is  in- 
clined to  douht,  for  it  looks  very  like  an  ex  pott  /aeto 
composition.  Whether  it  is  so  or  not,  it  is  at  least  an 
able  rimnrU  of  the  vlevs  of  the  liberal  partj  at  this  pe- 
riod, and  the  principal  grounds  of  their  compbdnti  against 
tha  Ooyemmeat  of  the  King. 


that  the  long-wished-for  caigoes  began  to  arrive, 
and  meanwhile  the  people  were  reduced  to  very 
great  straits  by  the  high  price  of  provisions.  To 
diminish  the  pressure.  Government  issued  orders 
transferring  the  purchase  of  wheat  for  the  army, 
which  amounted  annually  to  500,000  quintals,, 
and  for  the  navy,  which  exceeded  100,000,  from 
the  interior  to  foreign  ports,  for  the  whole  of  1846 
and  1847.  But  this,  though  in  the  circumstances 
a  wise,  was  only  a  prospective  measure;  and 
meanwhile  prices  rose  so  seriously  that  the  mu- 
nicipality of  Paris,  to  preserve  the  public  tran- 
quillity, were  reduced  to  the  desperate  expedient, 
often  adopted  by  them,  of  forcibly  reducing  the 
price  of  grain,  and  paying  the  difference  between 
the  selling  and  the  real  price  out  of  the  corpora- 
tion funds.  Bread  of  the  best  quality  was  by  this 
means  maintained  at  80  centimes,  or  ,  Monlteur 
16  sous  the  two  kilograms;  but  to  xov.  is,  and 
effect  this  the  city  had  to  borrow  the  Dec  87, 1345 ; 
enormous  sum  of  25,000,000  francs,  J^^**»  *^ 
or  £1,000,000  sterling.^  ^'  ***" 

These  evils  were  sufficiently  serious  themselves ; 
but  they  became  much  more  pressing, 
and  led  to  other  still  more  serious  con-  p^J^  ^f 
sequences  in  the  following  vear.    The  the  potato 
potato  crop  in  France,  as  m  Ireland,  crop  In  1846, 
failed  much  more  extensively  in  1846  f°jl^t 
than  it  had  done  in  1845 ;  and  the  ^^ 
consequences,  as  in  Great  Britain,  were  mneh 
aggravated  by  the  railway  mania,  which  at  the 
same  period,  as  on  this  side  of  the  Channel,  had 
seized  upon  the  countxr.    The  importation  of 
grain  went  on  largely  during  the  whole  of  that 
year,  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  domestic  prod- 
uce ;  and  the  consequence  was  a  drain  upon  the 
metallic  treasures  of  the  Bank  to  pay  for  the  im- 
portation of  food.    To  such  a  length  did  this  go, 
that,  fh)m'  the  official  statement  published  in  the 
Momteury  it  appeared  that  the  q>ecie  in  the  Bank 
amounted,  on  26th  December,  only  to  71,000,000 
francs,  while  its  liabilities  for  notes  and  deposits 
were  368,000,000  francs.*    The  danger  was  im- 
mediate  and  imminent ;  and  in  order  to  guard 
against  it^  the  Bank  in  the  first  week  of 
1847  raised  their  discounts  from  4  to  5  'l^i/^ 
per  cent.    This  sudden  ad^'ance,  which 
was  not  expected,  excited  great  alarm  in  Paris, 
which  was  not  allayed  till  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
in  March,  made  an  offer  to  purchase  _. 
50,000,000   francs  worth  of  French  "*'«*»"• 
Government  stock,  with  gold  stored  up  in  St. 
Petersburg,  the  produce  of  the  Oural  Mountains. 
This  offer  was  accepted,  and  the  stock  was  bought 
at  the  rate  of  115  francs  75  centimes  per  cent. 
This  ample  supply  of  gold  from  the  Russian  treas- 
ures compensated  the  drain  aris-  s  Honiteor 
ing  from  the  importation  of  food,  Dea  81, 1846, 
and  went  far  to  suspend  the  crisis,  u>d  Jan.  % 
while  the  Government  also  derived  JSJj^'bS.®' 
benefit  from  it  by  the  confidence  nanit,  iiLji4i» 
which  it  evinced  in  the  stability  148;  An.  Hist 
and  resources  of  Prance.'  *^*-  •**•  •®- 

The  relief  afibrded  by  this  seasonable  supply 
of  gold  from  Russia,  however,  could,  in  the  na- 
ture of  things,  only  be  temporary :  as  long  as  the 
causes  which  occasioned  a  great  drain  of  specie 
continued  to  operate,  a  continuance  of  the  dan- 

*  On  the  S8th  December,  1846,  the  spade  in  the  Bank 
had  been  187,000,000  francs,  or  X7,490,OML  The  dinfnn- 
tion  in  the  jrear  1848,  therefore,  had  been  118,000,000 
francs,  or  X4y840,OOa— ilfia  BUL,  zzx.  ML 
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ger  was  to  be  apprehended.    This,  accordingly, 
J,  was  what  occuned.    The  financial 

Flnandai      State  of  the  coontry  in  1847  was  any 
stake  of  1847,  thing  bat  reassuring,   and  dearly 
J^^^^JJJJ,     eyinced  how  severely  the  crisis  which 
traded  ibr     had  been  passed  had  affected  the 
by  the  Got-  springs  of  pablic  prosperity.     The 
emment       expenses  of  the  year  reached  the 
enormous  amount  of  1,405,886,062  francs,  and 
the  estimate  for  1848  was  1,446,210,170.^    The 
I  Ann.  Hiflt  deplorable  system,  which  had  been 
xxz.  38>.  38;   so  long  pursued,  of  borrowing  to  the 
Doa  Hist,     extent  <rf  four  or  five  millions  ster- 
ling erery  year,  and  augmenting  the  floating 
debt  by  that  amount,  without  any  prospect  of 
paying  it  off,  now  feU  with  accumulated  force 
upon  the  Govemment ;  and  the  weight  was  felt 
the  more  sensibly  that  the  high  prices  of  provi- 
sions, which  were  double  their  usual  level,  less- 
ened the  resources  of  the  pciople,  and  the  vast 
importation  of  grain  and  export  of  gold  curtailed 
credit  in  eveiy  department.    The  statement  of 
the  Finance  Minister  in  January,  1847,  admitted 
a  floating  uncovered  debt  of  500,000,000  francs, 
and  he  estimated  the  deficit  of  1847at  1 1 7,000,000 
francs.     In  this  embarrassed  state  of  the  public 
treasury  it  was  impossible  to  continue  the  alio- 
i-ation  of  246,000,000  francs,  which,  under  the 
law  of  1842,  should  this  yesx  have  been  devoted 
to  railways  and  other  public  works,  and  the  sum 
devoted  to  that  department  was  diminished  by 
100,000,000  francs.    Tet,  even  at  this  reduced 
rate,  the  floating  debt  in  the  course  of  the  year 
1847  mounted  up  to  700,000,000  francs,  while 
the  great  diminution  in  the  sum  allotted  to  pub- 
lic works  proved  a  serious  aggravation  of  the 
sufierings  of  the  laboring  classes  of  the  people. 
No  resource  remained  but  a  great  loan ;  and  by 
a  law  passed  on  8th  August  in  this  year,  no  less 
than  850,000,000  francs  were  authorized  to  be 
borrowed.     The  great  zednction,  however,  in 
the  expenditure  on  public  works  enabled  the 
Government  to  restrict  the  loan  to  250,000,000 
»  Mooitenr     ^'*^*^  which  was  contracted  for  on 
Ang.  9,  and     ^^®  8th  November,  by  the  house  of 
Nor.  d!  1847;  Bothschlld,  at  the  rate  of  75  francs 
-^™- ™*1:«   25  centimes  for  each  £100  of  3  per 
«^^'«»'  cent,  stock.' 
These  great  loans  relieved  the  difficulties  of 
the  treasury,  but  they  by  no  means 
Bolaned  It-  lessened  the  severity  of  the  monetaiy 
sue  of  bank-  crisis  upon  the  country.    On  the  con- 
notes, trary,  by  draining  away  so  lai|^  a  part 
of  the  capitaiof  the  country  to  public 
purposes,  they  diminished  in  a  pro- 
portional degree  that  portion  of  it  which  could  be 
devoted  to  the  alleviation  of  private  embarrass- 
ments.    The  contraction  of  credit,  and  conse- 
quent diminution  of  the  currency,  was  felt  as  a 
sore  and  constantly-increasing  evU  during  the 
last  half  of  the  year.    It  is  now  evident  to  what 
this  calamitouB  state  of  things  was  owing.     It 
arose  fix>m  the  vast  increase  in  the  importation 
of  grain,  in  consequence  chiefly  of  the  failure  of 
the  potato  crop,  which  was  triple  what  it  had 
been  in  the  preceding  year,*  and  which,  by  oc- 
eaaoning  a  constant  drain  upon  the  specie  of  the 

*  QiAxv  Ofposrao  ihto  Fbanoi  is  1846  Asm  1847. 

Qniatois. 

1846 2,882,000 

184T 6,980,000 

-Aim.  fitot,  zzx.  226. 
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Bank  for  its  payment,  of  necessity  occasioned 
a  corresponding  diminution  in  the  circulation. 
The  effects  were  soon  felt  in  every  branch  of  in- 
dustry. Already  one  half  of  the  railways  in 
progress  were  stopped,  or  going  on  with  only 
half  their  number  of  laborers.  So  stringent  did 
the  crisis  become,  that  it  would  to  all  appear- 
ance have  led,  as  it  had  done  in  Great  Britain, 
to  an  entire  suspension  of  credit  and  destruction 
of  industry,  when  it  was  arrested  by  a  measure, 
OS  bold  as  it  was  judicioas,  which  at  once  applied 
the  appropriate  remedy  to  the  evil.  Toward  the 
close  of  the  year,  the  Chamber  was  prevailed  on 
to  sanction  the  issue  of  notes  for  200  francs  (£8), 
in  addition  to  those  for  500  francs  (£20),  which 
had  hitherto  formed  the  paper  circulation,  and 
the  Bank,  though  at  first  with  fear  and  trem- 
bling, ventured  to  issue  the  notes.  The  effect 
was  as  instantaneous  as  the  suspension  of  the 
Bank  Charter  Act  in  England,  in  this  very  year, 
in  arresting  the  panic.  But  the  consequences 
of  the  monetary  crisis,  which  had  been  so  appall- 
ing, were  equally  disastrous  on  both  sides  of  the 
Charmel.  The  remedy  came  too  late  to  arrest 
the  evils  which  had  been  induced ;  and  the  gen- 
eral distress,  especially  among  the  working  class- 
es in  Paris  and  other  great  towns,  continued  un- 
abated during  the  whole  winter  which  ensued,  and 
must  be  regs^ed  as  one  of  the  princi-  i  Ann.  Iiut 
pal  causes  of  the  revolution  which  en-  xxx.  82, 34; 
sued  in  the  following  February.  »♦       l>^  H"*" 

*  The  particulan  of  the  flnancUl  and  monetary  crisis 
in  Franoe  in  1847  are  extremely  valuable  and  instructire, 
ftom  the  light  they  throir  on  the  sabject ;  and  thej  have 
by  no  means  received  the  attention  on  either  aide  of  the 
Channel  which  they  deserve.  In  the  fifth  volume  of 
Mr.  Tooke^B  Hi&tory  of  Prieu  contintted  by  Mr.  New- 
marsh,  the  subject  is  for  the  first  time  treated  with  the 
latter  gentleman's  wonted  accuracy  and  diskinetQesa 
It  appears  that  between  Jannarv,  1840,  and  December^ 
1847,  the  specie,  disconnts,  circulation,  and  deposits  of 
the  Bank  of  France  stood  as  follows,  in  fisgUsh  money, 
at25firancstotbeXl: 


Mflothfl. 

Sp«ci«. 

CirenJaUoo. 
NotM. 

DiscoBoti. 

Deposits. 

1846. 
Jan. — April... 
May-^uly  . . . 
Aug.— Oct. . . . 
Nov.— Dec . . . 

184T. 

Jan.— April. . . 
May— July ... 
Aug. — Oct . . . 
Nov.— DeCi . . . 

X 
7,560,000 
7,910,000 
7,»0,000 
4,400,000 

2,660,000 
8,100,000 
8,660,000 
3,880,000 

10,860,000 
10,400,000 
10,340,000 
10,400,000 

10,820,000 
9,630,000 
9,190,000 
9,880,000 

7,230,000 
6,450,000 
5,420,000 
6,180,000 

7,720,000 
4,700,000 
6,960,000 
6,900,000 

7,840,000 
6,960,(H)0 
7,010,000 
4,460,O.M> 

8,930,000 
3,990,000 
4,280,000 
3,160,000 

It  is  very  remarkable,  from  this  table,  how  steady  the 
dreulation  was  kept  in  Franoe  daring  the  whole  crisis, 
even  at  its  very  wont.  Although  the  specie  in  the  Bank 
had  decreased  to  less  than  a  half,  and  the  deposits  in  a 
still  greater  proportion — which  sufficiently  proved  the 
severity  of  the  strain — the  circulation  and  discounts  were 
only  reduced,  the  former  by  a  tenth,  the  latter  by  a  ninth. 
This  bold  and  withal  Judicious  conduct  must  have  gone 
fikr  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  pressure,  by  making 
use  of  paper  in  its  true  capacity,  as  a  substitute  for  gold 
when  the  precious  metals  are  withdrawn,  instead  of  a 
representative  of  them,  and,  of  course,  draifn  In  with 
their  diminution.  At  the  same  time,  In  all  comparisons 
of  the  monetary  system  of  France  with  that  of  this  coun- 
try, the  extremely  small,  and  even  rstod  character  of  the 
commercial  transactions  of  the  former  country  compared 
with  our  own,  Is  to  be  taken  into  view.  From  a  carefUl 
examinaUon  of  the  elaborate  table,  published  by  the 
Bank  of  Franoe  in  regard  to  its  transactions,  Mr.  New- 
marsh  has  arrived  at  the  following  extremely  curious 
conclusions  as  to  the  comparative  bUi-transaetions  of  the 
two  countries: 


BnrlBBd. 

Bills  nnder  discount £18,000,000    £180,000,000 

Bill  circulation  at  one  time. .    88)000,000       180,000,000 
— NxwUABSB,  vL  p.  49,  64. 
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In  this  disastrous  state  of  the  material  oom- 
forts  and  resources  of  the  people,  it 
Genenl  cor-  ^^  °°  difficult  matter  to  render 
niption  iD  '  them  discontented ;  and  the  Liberal 
the  Govern-  press,  seeing  their  advantage,  exert- 
montdepart-  ^^  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  make 
'"*"  the  most  of  it,  and  turn  the  ill-humor 

arising  from  the  distress  which  prevailed  into  a 
torrent  of  indignation  against  the  Ministers.  In 
truth,  the  Government  had  nothing  to  do  with  it 
furtlicr  than  by  having  given  in  so  long  to  the 
prevailing  illusion  of  the  day,  which  was,  that 
the  paper  currency  must  be  kept  entirely  depend- 
ent on  the  retention  of  gold ;  and  by  sanctioning 
the  emission  of  notes  for  200  francs,  they  had 
made  an  important  step  in  the  right  direction, 
and  sensibly,  though  only  at  the  eleventh  hour, 
contributed  to  arrest  the  causes  of  the  public 
suffering.  But  this  subject  was  even  less  un- 
derstood at  this  period  in  France  by  the  great 
body  of  the  people  than  it  was  in  England ;  and 
every  thing,  rightly  or  wrongly,  was  ascribed  by 
the  Liberal  press  to  the  faults  of  Government. 
Unfortunately  too,  at  this  period,  many  circum- 
stances occurred  which  not  merely  furnished 
them  with  a  fair  ground  for  declamation,  but 
with  legitimate  causes  of  complaint.  The  corr 
ruption  among  the  public  functionaries  at  this 
period  had  become  such  that  it  could  scarcely  be 
credited,  if  not  attested  by  the  incontrovertible 
evidence  of  judicial  proceedings  and  judgments. 
Every  day  revealed  fresh  instances  of  it,  either 
in  the  public  functionaries  or  in  some  persons 
connected  with  them ;  and  the  abuses  had  be- 
come so  common  that  they  reached  not  only  the 
X  Regnanit,  i^c"or  persons,  but  some  of  the  high- 
iii.  281, 283;  est  in  office  and  rank,  and  even  some 
Ano.  Hist  of  the  Cabinet  Ministers  were  not  al- 
zzx.2S5,23e.  together  free  from  suspicion.* 
For  a  considerable  time  the  public  press  had 
10.  denounced  alleged  corruptions  in 
Events  which  various  departments  of  the  public 
a'hL ^'  **  ^  service,  particularly  in  the  naval  ar- 
^  ^  senals,  and  even  designated  the  in- 

dividuals against  whom  the  delinquencies  were 
charged ;  but  the  people  were  so  accustomed  to 
accusations  of  that  description,  that  for  long  they 
/excited  very  little  attention.  At  length,  how- 
ever, events  occuired  which  proved,  even  to  the 
most  incredulous,  that  they  had  too  much  founda- 

tion.  On  the  1st  August,  1845,  a  great 
l^  '  fire  broke  out  in  the  Arsenal  Mourillon, 

one  of  the  greatest  in  Toulon,  which  in 
a  few  hours  consumed  stores  to  the  amount  of 
8,000,000  francs  (£120,000).  It  was  suspected 
at  the  time  that  this  conflagration  was  the  work 
of  incendiaries,  and  intended  to  conceal  the  dilap- 
idation which,  had  been  going  on  in  the  pnbUc 
stores.  Nothing  transpired,  however,  which  jus- 
tified the  suspicions,  but  it  led  to  inquiries  into 
other  departments  of  the  public  service,  and 
more  abuses  were  speedily  brought  to  light, 
which  startled  the  public  by  their  frequency  and 
long  impunity.  An  inquiry  which  was  instituted 
at  Bochefort  proved  that  38  per  cent,  of  the  grain 
and  other  provisions  served  out  to  the  seamen  in 
the  royal  navy  was  composed  of  adulterations, 
consisting  of  innutritious  substances.  Ko  less 
than  six-and-thirty  persons  were  convicted,  after 
a  long  trial,  of  this  offense,  and  sentenced  to 
various  de^pees  of  imprisonment,  at  the  Assizee 
held  at  Vienne,  on  the  ISth  January,  1847. 


In  the  course  of  the  inqmries  which  theae  dis- 
coveries led  to,  it  was  ascertained  that 
so  frequent  had  this  species  of  fraud  be-  ^gij. 
come,  and  so  shamefully  was  it  connived 
at  by  the  public  officers,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
detect  and  check  such  malversations,  that  several 
employ^Sy  whose  salaiy  was  from  2000  to  3000 
francs  a  year  (£80  to  £120),  had  in  twenty  years 
amassed  fortunes  of  200,000  to  300,000*  francs 
(£8000  to  £12,000).  M.  Janson,  the  Controller 
of  Marine,  declared  in  his  deposition  that  all  the 
representations  which  he  had  addressed  to  the 
Minister  of  the  Marine  and  the  prefect  at  Boche- 
fort on  the  subject  had  remained  without  effect. 
The  Controller  of  Subsistences  then  committed 
suicide,  to  withdraw  himself  from  these  inquiries. 
A  similar  fraud  was  discovered  in  the  office  of 
the  Controller  of  the  supply  of  grain  for  the 
use  of  the  army  at  Paris,  which  amounted  to 
14,000  quintals  of  wheat,  worth  400,000  francs. 
This  case  was  the  more  injurious  to  the  Govern- 
ment that  it  appeared  that  the  official  persons  had 
exerted  themselves  to  stifle  inquiry ;  and  the  truth 
was  only  brought  to  light  by  the  case  i  Kef^nauit, 
having  been  brought  before  thcCham-  Ui.  285,  236; 
ber  of  Deputies,  and  being  by  their  ^^oS^fl 
intervention  sent  to  the  Assizes.'         *^^     ' 

The  detection  of  these  frauds  was  soon  followed 
by  other  revelations  which  still  more  ii. 
nearly  affected  the  character  and  weight  Bevebitioa 
of  the  Legislature  and  the  Government.  ^  farther 
On  17tli  February,  1847,  M.  DrouillArd  "*°^ 
was  found  guilty  of  having  obtained  bis  electioa 
for  Quimperl^  by  bribery,  and  sentenced  to  pay 
a  fine  of  7400  francs,  and  to  be  incapable  of 
holding  any  civil  office  during  ten  years.  At 
this  trial  it  was  proved  that  145,000  francs  had 
been  expended  on  this  election  f  a  sum  inconsid- 
erable, indeed,  compared  to  what  has  long  been 
known  in  England,  but  which  seemed  immense 
in  a  country  so  recently  initiated  into  the  mys- 
teries of  constitutional  government  as  France. 
This  was  immediately  foUowed  by  more  formi- 
dable charges.  M.  Emile  de  Girardin  accused  the 
Ministry,  in  the  Preste  of  12th  May,  of  having 
sold  promises  of  seats  in  the  Peers  for  80,000 
francs ;  and  granted  a  license  for  a  third  Lycee 
Theatre,  in  consideration  of  a  bribe  of  100,000 
francs;  and  for  a  sum  of  1,200,000  francs  en- 
gaged to  bring  forward  a  law  favorable  to  the 
interests  of  some  postmasters.  For  this 
he  was  cited  before  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  ^^f  "• 
on  the  accusation  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies;  and  although  that  judicature  passed 
to  the  order  of  the  day  on  the  charge,  and  the 
Deputies  cUd  the  same  by  a  majority  of  225  to 
102,  yet  the  public  were  by  no  means  satisfied 
that  the  charges  were  not  well  founded.  Hardly 
was  the  din  excited  by  these  proceedings  hushed 
when  a  still  more  formidable  charge,  implicating 
the  Government  directly,  arose  on  a  litigation 
between  M.  Parmentier  and  General  Cubi^res, 
formerly  holding  office  under  M.  Guizot*s  ad- 
ministration. It  appeared  from  some  of  the 
General's  letters  relating  to  a  company  for  work- 
ing certain  salt-mines,  that  he  had  expressed 
himself  in  terms  implying,  beyond  all  dispute, 
that  he  considered  the  Cabinet  Ministers  them- 
selves as  not  beyond  the  reach  of  corrupt  con- 
siderations.*   In  consequence  of  this,  a  royal 

•  "January  14, 1848.— Notvs  aflUrs  d^pendim  done  Am 
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ordomiance  was  isBoed,  which  directed  the  ae- 
casation,  before  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  of  Gen- 
eral Cabi^res;  M.  Teste,  formerly  Minifiter  of 
Public  Works;  MM.  Parmentier  and  Pellapra. 
Tbej  were  brought  to  trial  on  8th  Julj.  On  the 
,  evening  before,  M.  Teste  resigned 

J1U79, 1847;  ^^  sitnation  as  Peer  of  France  and 
Ann.  uibl  *  President  of  the  Court  of  Cassation, 
zn. 239, 240:  <'in  order/'  as  he  himself  expressed 
R^ujiiit,  lii.  i^  n  jjj^  jj^  n^jgjjj  ^  defended  only 

*      ■         by  his  innocence.'*^ 

The  trial  came  on  on  the  8th  July,  and,  as 

might  have  been  expected,  where 
Reaait  of  the  poons  of  such  station  and  rank  were 
txiaJL,  and  implicated  as  accused  parties,  created 
coHTicUonof  an  immense  sensation;  and  the  re- 
JifiTlTiliT   ^^'^  outstripped  even  the  most  san- 

gnine  hopes  of  the  opponents  of  the 
Government.  After  a  long  trial,  it  came  out 
that  the  sum  of  100,000  francs  (£4000)  had  been 
given  by  M.  PeUapra  to  M.  Teste  to  procure  his 
accession  to  the  measures  desired  by  the  company 
in  the  concession  of  a  mine.  It  was  sworn  to  by 
the  notary  of  M.  Pellapra  that  this  had  been  con- 
fessed to  him  in  confickence  by  his  client,  and  this 
was  admitted  as  evidence  against  M.  Tutt,  con- 
trary to  what  would  have  been  decided  in  Great 
Britain.  This  statement  d  the  notary,  however, 
was  confirmed  by  two  written  documents  whidi 
proved  the  payment  of  the  money.  Upon  this 
.  .^  M.  Teste  withdrew  his  defense,  hj  a  let- 
*^^^  *  ter  to  the  President  of  the  Court  of  Peers  j 
and  the  evidence  being  considered  satisfactory 
against  the  others,  they  were  all  found  guilty — 
General  Cabieres,  M.  Teste,  and  M.  Parmentier 
on  the  evidence,  and  M.  PeUapra,  in  absence,  or 
par  conUunace.  General  Cubidres  and  M.  Par- 
mentier were  found  guilty  of  having  bribed  a  Min- 
ister to  obtain  the  concession  of  a  mine  from  the 
Government  to  a  company  in  which  they  were 
interested,  and  sentenced  to  three  years'  imprison- 
ment, and  a  fine  of  10,000  francs  (£400)  each,  as 
was  M.  PeUapra,  who  surrendered  a  few  days 
ailer.      M.  Teste  was  found  gmlty  of  having, 

when  a  minister,  in  1842  and  1848, 
Jof^'iaJ^lSj  accepted  bribes  for  acts  to  be  done 
July 28, 1847:  ^7  ^^^  ^^  ^^  official  capacity,  and 
R«4n»uit,  iiL  Sentenced  to  a  fine  of  94,000  francs 
^'2ei;Ano.  (£3760),  being  the  bribe  received, 
24s^  ^^^^     *  and  to  three  years'  imprisonment, 

with  civil  degradation.^ 
These  scandalous  revelations  seemed  almost  to 
]3^  justify  the  words  of  M.  de  Lamartine : 

Harder  of  '*Yes,  a  revolution  is  approaching, 
'J«Duche«  and  it  is  the  revolution  of  ccmtempt" 
0  PiMUo.  ^Q^  ^1^^  public  attention  was  soon  ar- 
rested by  a  stiU  more  terrible  event,  which  in- 

penoones  qui  m  trouTent  nwintenRnt  sa  pouToir.  II 
ii>  a  p«s  un  moment  h  perdre  ;'n  n*y  a  pas  i  bdsiter  snr 
iMBMyflfiw  de  Dottserder  nn  appal  int6reas6  an  aeln  memo 
da  eoneell.  J*ai  lea  moyeoa  d*arrlver  preaque  k  eet  ap> 
poi:  efeaC  i  Toua  d*aTlaer  auz  moyens  de  Ptntdreaaer. 
Voabliex  paa  que  le  Gouremement  est  dans  des  mains 
STides  et  eorrompttea,  que  la  liberty  de  la  presse  coart 
rtsqne  d'etre  6tnui|flM  sans  bruit  un  de  oes  joun,  et  que 
JMuais  le  bon  droit  n*eat  plus  besoin  de  protection.** 
Jsnoaiy  20,  1849.— '*Je  passe  ma  Tie  an  milieu  des  dis- 
pQtoL  Je  rats  chea  la  pinpart  des  M inistres,  dont  Je 
tnka  otfia  aa  sneete  de  nobeaflSiirede  eultiver  ramiti6.** 
Fefamary  8»  1848.—**  La  soei^t^  doit  avoir  anssl  pour  ob- 
jet  de  fixer  le  nombre  d*actions  qui  derra  6tre  mis  k  no- 
tre  disposition  pour.int^resser  sans  mise  de  fonds,  les  ap- 
puis  qol  seraient  indispensables  au  suoods  de  eette  af- 
fAiie.**~.iVoc«s  ArmMitfer,  TS,  7S,  and  RaavAvi.*,  lit 
849^244;  Phessc,  May  t,  184T. 
Vot.  IV.— P 


wdved  the  Peerage  in  the  opprobrium  of  a  de- 
testable crime.  On  the  morning  of  the 
18th  August,  Madame  the  Duchesse  de  ^^  ^ 
Praslin  was  found  murdered  in  her  bed- 
room in  her  own  hotel  in  Paris.  Suspicion  fhym 
the  very  first  lighted  on  the  duke  her  husband, 
the  representative  of  the  ancient  and  noble  house 
of  Choiseul-Praslin,  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
in  France.  The  duke  was  in  his  forty-second 
year,  and  had  been  made  a  peer  of  France  in 
the  creation  on  6th  April,  1845.  The  duchess, 
three  years  younger,  was  the  onlv  daughter  of 
Marshal  S^bastianl.  So  suspicious  were  the 
circumstances,  that,  although  his  privilege  as  a 
peer  protected  M.  de  Praslin  at  first  from  arrest, 
he  was  put  under  the  svrMtAmce  of  an  officer  of 
police,  and  detained  in  his  own  hoteL  ^  At  four 
in  the  morning  of  the  18th,  the  vio-  ' 
lent  ringing  of  bells  had  been  heard  Aug?l9!?M7; 
in  the  apartment  of  the  duchess ;  Repiauit,  iii.* 
the  servants,  in  consternation,  hast-  Wi.271;  Ann. 
ened  to  the  doors,  which  they  found  |'j»*-"«.244, 
all  locked  inside,  but  they  heard  the 
noise  of  a  violent  struggle,  accompanied  by 
shrieks  and  calls  of  assistance  from  the  duchess 
within.  Unable  to  force  the  door,  they,  in  an 
agony  of  terror,  went  round  by  the  duke's  room, 
and,  to  their'astonishment,  found  the  door  lead- 
ing from  it  to  the  duchess's  apartment  open.  On 
entering,  they  found  the  unhappy  victim  bathed 
in  blood.  Soon  after,  the  duke  entered,  coming 
from  his  own  room,  and  asked  what  was  the 
cause  of  the  tumult?  Upon  being  shown  the 
body  of  the  duchess,  he  said  only,  '*Poor  wo- 
man! who  is  the  monster  who  has  as-  . ... 
sassinated  her  ?"«  ^^  ""P"" 

The  sequel  of  the  tragedy  was  not  less  terri- 
ble.   It  appeared  that  a  young  lady         . . 
named  De  Luzy,  who  had  been  a  Details  of  the 
governess  in  England,  in  a  family  catastrophe, 
of  rank,  had  entered  the  duke's  fam-  ^\}^  •«"»• 
ily  in  1841,  to  superintend  the  ed-  ^'*''°- 
ucation  of  his  daughters.     She  was  recommend- 
ed by  Madame  de  FUhault.    Mademoiselle  de 
Lnzy,  who  possessed  considerable  talents,  great 
address,  and  no  small  turn  for  management  and 
intrigue,  ere  long  acquired  the  complete  com- 
mand of  the  duke,  while  at  the  same  time,  by 
the  most  respectful  demeanor,  and  the  strict  ob^ 
servance  of  all  the  rules  of  decorum,  she  long 
soothed  the  feelings  and  suppressed  the  jealousy 
of  the  duchess.    Over  the  children  her  influence 
soon  became  unbounded ;  they  looked  upon  her 
as  more  than  mother.    This  anomalous  state  of 
things  continued  for  several  years,  chiefly  in 
consequence  of  the  singular  prudence  and  ad- 
dress of  Mademoiselle  de  Luzy;  but  at  length 
the  duchess,  seeing  herself  estranged  both  from 
the  duke  and  her  children,  and  reduced  to  a  ci- 
pher in  her  own  house,  became  melancholy  and 
Iow<^irited,  and  several  violent  scenes  took  place 
between  her  and  her  husband.    Her  secret  griefs 
exhaled  in  correspondence  with  her  confidential 
friends,  but  external  impearanoes  were  kept  up, 
and  they  continued  to  five  together.    The  ducb. 
ess,  after  she  had  seriously  taken  the  alarm,  at 
first  sought  distraction  in  the  pleasures  of  socio- 
ty,  but  she  speedily  found  that  they  afibrded  no 
consolation  to  a  wounded  sjMrit,  and  she  had  re- 
course to  books  of  religion.    At  length,  on  the 
recommendation  of  Marshal  Sebastiani,  Made- 
moiselle de  Lnzy,  to  prevent  a  separation,  left 
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the  honse,  and  a  sort  of  forced  reconciliatkm 
took  place  between  the  duke  and  dncheas;  bat 
the  foreign  influence  still  continued.  Mademoi- 
selle de  Lazy  and  he  corresponded  clandestine- 
ly, and  a  project  of  marriage,  if  the  dnchess  was 
only  out  of  the  way,  was  entertained  between 
them.  Hitherto  their  friendship,  how  tender 
soever,  had  been  entirely  Platonic.  On  the  17th 
August  the  duke  and  duchess  returned  together 
with  the  children  from  Praslin  to  Paris,  and 
separated  at  the  barrier*— the  duke,  with  his 
three,  daughters,  going  to  visit  Mademoiselle  de 
liuzy,  from  whence  they  returned  in  the  evening 
to  his  hotel.  At  four  in  the  following  morning 
the  catastrophe  took  place.  Presumptive  evi- 
dence being  so  decidedly  against  the  duke,  an 
ordinance  directing  his  arrest  was  signed  on  the 

Adc  si  ^^^^  ""^  ^^®  ChAtean  d'Eu,  and  on  the 
*'  *  same  day  he  was  brought  before  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Peers,  in  the  Palace  of  the 
Luxembourg.  ^^ Yon  know,"  said  the  Chancel- 
lor, ''the  frightful  crime  with  which  you  are 
charged,  and  the  circumstances  which  appear  so 
strong  against  you.  You  need  not  enter  into 
details :  it  is  enough  to  say  yes  or  no."  He  re- 
ptied :  *'  Great  strength  is  required  to  say  either 
yes  or  no.  I  do  not  possess  enough.*'  He  was 
observed  to  torn  pale,  and  soon  after  he  was 
taken  violentlv  ill,  and  breathed  his 

AnS'SfiTiMTi  1*^  ^^  *^«  morning  of  the  24th. 
Begnaalt,  iiL   He  had  taken  poison  immediately 
970«8T2;Adii.  after  being  first  arrested,  and  thus 
^fs^r  ^       by  his  death  supplied  the  last  link 
in  the  evidence  of  his  guilt.  ^ 
It  is  observed  by  the  able*  annalist  whose  nar- 
..  rative  has  thrown  so  much  light  on 

UMDiMleor  ^6  1^^  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
these  abuns  Philippe,  that  the  great  difficulty 
by  the  Revo-  which  has  been  experienced  in  estab- 
lutlonlstiL  ^^^  ^  parliamentary  regime  in 
!EVance  arises  frmn  each  party  directing  its  ef- 
forts to  the  supplanting  a  rival  from  power,  with- 
out the  slightest  regard  to  the  public  good,  or  the 
changes  which  were  likely  to  advance  it.  Never 
had  this  evil,  inherent  in  all  constitutional  mon- 
archies in  a  certain  degree,  but  pre-eminently 
conspicuous  in  France,  from  the  absence  of  any 
check  from  a  paramount  feeling  of  patriotism, 
been  so  wide-spread  and  pernicious  as  it  was  at 
this  moment.  A  universal  feeling  of  uneasiness, 
disquietude,  and  dissatisfaction  prevailed,  and 
each  party  in  the  State  strove  to  augment  the 
discontent  thence  arising,  in  hopes  to  profit  by 
it.  The  severe  scarcity  which  had  prevailed  for 
nearly  two  years  had  caused  the  working-classes 
to  feel  almost  the  evils  of  famine ;  the  moneta- 
ry crisis,  which  had  followed  in  its  train,  had 
caused  the  distress  to  spread  to  the  middle  class, 
for  long  so  prosperous,  and  with  justice  esteemed 
the  firmest  support  of  the  throne.  The  foreign 
policy  of  M.  Ghuzot  had  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  the  LibenUs,  who  desired  that  France  should 
place  itself  at  the  head  of  every  revoludonary 
movement  in  Europe :  the  English  alliance  was 
a  continual  subject  of  complaint  to  the  Imperi- 
alists, who  had  never  forgiven  Waterloo  and  the 
fall  of  the  Empire.  The  chiefs  of  all  the  par- 
ties, seeing  the  minds  of  men  thus  disposed,  en- 
tered into  a  virtual  coalition  to  push  the  Gov- 
ernment to  extremities,  by  taking  advantage  of 
the  ill-humors  which  were  afioat ;  and  the  com- 
mon cause  on  which  Uiey  were  to  unite  their 


forces   was  FARJAAMmnAxr  Rbform.      This 
topic  was  chosen  for  the  war-ciy,  because  it  was 
likely,  if  successful,  to  lead  to  a  change  in  the 
ruling  power  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  from 
which  all  the  three  parties,  the  Re-  i  f,^^^ 
publicans,  the  Royalists,  and  the  Im-  Deraiton 
perialists,  hoped,  strange  to  say,  to  Aon^esde 
profit.    Whether  it  did  so  or  not,  it  ]^  j^^ 
would  at  least  overturn  the  common  96?He9. 
enemy  of  all,  the  Citizen  King  and  na*ait,  m. 
the  bourgeois^slected  Legislature.^      *^*»  *''^- 

To  a  people  thus  agitated,  and  chiefs  thns  de- 
termined, it  may  easily  be  figured  ^^ 
what  a  fortunate  circumstance  the  Crjr  for  Par- 
scandals  which  had  come  to  light  re-  Hameatary 
garding  the  corruption  of  the  electors,  *^'°'™- 
and  the' prostitution  of  power  itself  and  official 
persons  to  venal  influences,  would  immediately 
prove.  Ad'^antage,  accordingly,  was  immedi- 
ately taken  of  the  unhappy  occurrences  which 
have  been  mentioned,  to  inflame  the  general 
discontent  into  a  violent  passion.  WoiSd  you 
see,  said  they,  what  were  the  influences  which 
op^^ted  with  even  the  highest  functionaries  of 
Government? — look  at  the  revelations  regard- 
ing cabinet  ministers  in  the  ^^Proeet  Cubi^res, 
Teste.''  Would  you  know  what  sort  of  func- 
tionaries they  put  in  situations  of  trust  and 
emolument,  and  by  what  means  they  had  so 
long  secured  the  support  of  a  corrupt  and  venal 
Legislature? — ^read  the  evidence  in  the  ^^JProces 
Rochefort,'*  and  the  unprosccuted  chaiges  in  the 
PresMe  regarding  the  public  sale  of  honors.  The 
Praslin  murder  and  suicide  have  sufficiently  de- 
monstrated what  are  the  morals  even  of  the 
highest  classes  of  the  aristocracy,  and  how  vain 
it  is  to  hope  for  any  regeneration  of  society  from 
its  ascendency.  And  to  what  purpose  does  the 
King  wield  the  powers  of  the  crown,  the  forces 
of  the  army,  the  influence  of  government? — to 
maintain  a  system  of  resistance  which  is  insup- 
portable in  an  age  of  advancing  intelligence,  and 
uphold  a  Ministry  which,  justly  obnoxious  to 
the  vast  minority  of  the  nation,  is  obstinately  set 
upon  holding  the  reins  of  power,  in  order  to 
perpetuate  the  reign  of  venality  and  corruption 
by  which  it  has  so  long  profited.  Strong  in  the 
support  of  the  King,  Uie  peers,  the  army,  and  a 
decided  migority  of  the  deputies,  it  has  hitherto 
successfully  resisted  every  efibrt  for  its  over- 
throw ;  and  it  is  now  sufficiently  evident  that  it 
can  never  be  removed,  or  France  «CMe*gii«c,L 
enjoy  the  blessings  which  the  Rev-  lOO,  lOSs  Epg- 
olntion  should  have  brought  in  its  J^^^  '*^  ^^ 
train,  till,  by  a  change  in  the  com-  jJJ;  ^l'^^ 
position  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu-  mitd  de  u 
ties,  a  difierent  influence  is  made  (teuehe, 
to  govern  the  State.''  •^"" ^  ^®**- 

What  gave  the  Liberal  chiefs  the  most  san- 
guine hopes  of  success  in  their  cm-         jx. 
sade  against  the  Government  was  Dieeootmit  of 
the  notorious  and  wide-spread  dis-  J5»«  National 
content  of  the  National  Guard,  es-  ""■**■ 
pecially  of  Paris.    The  important  share  which 
!  that  numerous  and  influential  body,  which  nnm- 
I  bered  fifty  thousand  armed  men  in  its  legions  in 
the  metropolis  alone,  had  had  in  bringing  about 
the  Revolution  of  1880,  and  subsequently  main- 
taining the  Citizen  King  on  the  throne,  was 
fresh  in  every  recollection,  and  it  was  equally 
well  known  to  everjr  historical  stodent  that,  in 
every  important  crisis  since  1789,  it  had  failed  at 
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the  dedBiTe  moment,  and  either  by  its  irresoln- 
don  mined  the  GoTernment,  or  by  its  treason 
oTertnmed  it.  Great  rdliance  was  placed  by  the 
Liberal  leaders  on  the  now  undisguised  discon- 
tent of  the  Parisian  National  Guard,  and  it  was 
confidently  hoped  that,  if  matters  came  to  ex- 
tremities, it  would  either  refuse  to  act  against 
the  people,  or  openly  join  their  ranks.  In  truth, 
this  important  body,  which  had  made  the  Revo- 
lution of  1880,  was  discontented,  as  all  forgers 
of  revolutions  are,  when  it  found  that  the  com- 
mand of  the  Government  had' slipped  out  of  its 
hands,  and  got  into  those  of  a  majority  of  the 
Chamlwr,  elected  by  the  proprietors  of  all  France. 
During  the  but  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  Phi- 
lippe, the  discontent  <^  these  aimed  Pretorians 
had  beeome  such,  in  conseqnence  of  the  incessant 
action  upon  them  of  the  revolutionary  press,  that 
they  considered  themselves  superior  both  to  the 
Sovereign,  and  the  Legislature.  The  King  did 
not  venture  to  review  them,  from  apprehension 
of  a  public  numifestation  of  those  sentiments ; 
and  to  the  former  pressure,  arising  from  the 
dread  of  tumults  in  the  capital,  had  succeeded 
the  influence,  far  more  dangerous,  of  an  armed 
force  in  its  bosom,  which  pretended  to  substitute 
its  caprices  and  passions  for  the  deliberate  ex- 
pression of  the  national  will  by  the  Chamber. 
The  electoral  returns  for  Paris,  for  many  years 
past,  proved  that  the  temper  of  the  great  major- 
ity oi  the  eltizens  was  decidedly  Liberal,  and 
that  hostility  to  the  Gbvemment  was  very  wide- 
spread among  them.  Upon  the  co-operation  of 
the  National  Cruard  in  Paris  more  reliance  was 
placed  by  the  Liberal  chiefs  than  on  any  other 
>  cassft^ac,  circumstance ;  and  the  result  proved 
L  los,  104,  that  their  expectations  were  not  over- 
ly, chaiged.' 
A  nding  and  directing  power,  already  organ- 
la  ised,  existed  in  Paris  for  the  regu- 
GoaHMonof  latjon  of  the  projected  movement 
SfSowil^  agafittst  the  Government  This  con- 
meat,  and  '  sisted  in  a  central  committee,  es- 
neanires  tablished  in  1845,  to  direct  the 
•greed  on.  elections  in  the  metropolis,  which 
excited  great  interest  at  that  time,  and  had  never 
yet  been  dissolved.  M.  Odillon  Barrot,  who  was 
at  the  head  of  the  movement,  solicited  their  co- 
operation and  support,  which  was  immediately 
and  willingly  prorniBed.  A  general  meeting  of 
ail  the  Liberal  chiefe  took  place,  at  which  there 
were  present  M.  Thiers,  Dnvergier  de  Hauranne, 
Gamier  Pag^  Comot,  Gustave  de  Beaumont, 
Pagnerre,  Barrot,  Reoourt,  and  Lab^doy^re. 
The  BepabUcans  made  no  attempt  then  to  con- 
ceal their  ulterior  objects  after  displacing  the 
ministiy ;  but  such  was  the  anxiety  of  the  con- 
stimtional  opposition,  headed  by  M.  Thiers  and 
Odillon  Barrot,  to  get  possession  of  the  govem- 
mdnt,  that  they  did  not  hesitate  to  join  with 
them,  on  the  perfoct  understanding  that  they 
were  to  adopt  legal  measures  alone,  as  long  as 
the  ministry  remained  in  power,  but  that  as 
soon  as  this  ceased  the  alliance  was  to  be  under- 
stood as  closed,  and  each  might  pursue  its  own 
course,  tbongfa  in  direct  opposition  to  the  other. 
This  is  proved  by  the  testimony  of  the  secretary 
to  the  Mnqaet  Committee.  *    It  was  agreed  that 

*  **  n  vt*j  eat  de  |Murt  et  d'autre  dlviaiou  encone.  Lee 
Sadleanz  Anient  k  MM.  Odillon  Barrot  et  Durergier  de 
Hanraane :  *  Atij<JUr^hul  noire  but  unique  ett  w  wue 
Mn  iurivtr  au pownttt  et  poor  eela  nona  nous  malntl- 


the  war-ciy  against  the  Government  was  to  be 
the  demand  for  parliamentary  reform,  as  the 
most  likelv  one  to  unite  all  parties,  seeing  the 
ministerial  majority  in  the  elective  Chamber  was 
the  chief  impediment  to  the  gratification  of  the 
ambitious  designs  of  the  leaders  of  them  all.  To 
further  this  object,  a  very  able  petition  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  was  drawn  up  by  M.  Pag- 
nerre,  craving  a  reform  in  the  electoral  law, 
which  is  very  valuable,  as  containing  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  grounds  on  which  this  important  de- 
mand was  supported  by  the  ablest  i  ^^^  g^. 
of  the  Liberal  party  in  France.^*  naait,  His- 
And  it  was  determined  to  proceed  toireduGouv. 
by  spe^es  at  public  banquets  con-  jS?^,*^^* 
vened  in  all  parts  of  Prance,  be-  nac,U52J68; 
cause,  as  that  species  of  agitation  K^nault,  ill. 
had  not  been  foreseen,  from  not  ^^' 

endxons  dans  le  cerele  l^gal;  mala,  apv&s  avoir  nne  fete 
obtenu  lee  rtforraea  qui  s'aeooident  aveo  aotre  tiiomphe, 
notie  ncus  rSeervone  de  dtnumder  au  dtld.  Noiuinetrau- 
stgeons  avec  aucun  de  noe  pilncipes ;  nous  falsons  setile- 
menttrftrei  quelqoeeexigeneeequi  seraient  ai^ourd'hei 
inopportunea,  mals  qoe  boos  nous  promettons  de  faire 
ralour  plus  tard :  Notre  aUianoe  doit  cesser  aoee  notre  v<e. 
Mrtj  mora  voua  nam  retrouverez  en  face  de  vous.*  Le 
paeteftttconelu  eneeetermee^  accepts ecmereetrietion.'^ 
— Elib  RBaMAin.T,  HUMre  du  OouveruemeHt  Prmri^oiret 
p.  21.    (Seerdfcaire  du  Comity  da  Banquet.) 

*  **  Nous  demandons  la  R6forme  de  la  lot  du  10  April, 
1881,  dans  see  dlspositfons  61ectorales  et  pariementaires: 

**1.  Paroeqile,  aprds  une  expdrienoe  de  seize  anndeSf 
rdprenve  de  six  ^teotione  ap6nerales  en  ont  suzmbondam- 
ment  d6montr6  les  yiees  et I'impuissanoe. 

**8.  Paroeqa*elle  ne  S'appule  sur  aucun  prlndpe; 
qu*elle  lea  vlole  toaa 

**8w  Parceqn'elle  n*»  de  base  suiBsamrnvnt  ratlonnelle 
nl  sur  la  population,  nlsur  les  contributions,  ni  eur  T  ap- 
titude politique,  ni  sur  la  capacity  Intellectuelle. 

**4.  Wreequ'elle  est  oontraire  an  princfpe  meme  du 
aonvemement  reprdsentati^  qui  vent  que  la  majority  dee 
d^put^s  soil  le  produik  de  la  majority  dea  ^lecteura,  soil 
rexpresslon  de  la  miOorit^  des  citoyens. 

"6.  Paroeqn'elle  a  er66  nne  aatorit6  ap^ciale  qui  frao- 
ttonne  k  rinflni  lee  eoll6ges  ^lectoranx,  qui  constitne  en- 
tre  le  pins  grand  nombre  nne  intealit^-  oboquante,  qui 
donne  aux  int6rSts  locaux  une  predominance  exclusive 
sur  les  int6r6ts  g6n6raux  et  qui  enldve  k  r61u  le  caract^re 
de  d^pntA  du  pays  da  d^partement  on  mdme  de  I'arron- 
dissement,  pour  en  faira  le  repr^ntant  subalteme  do 
qnelques  groupes  d^^lecteurs. 

**8.  Parcequ*eIIe  fait  des  petfts  colics  autant  de 
bonigs  ponrns  toujours  k  la  dispodtion  d*nn  fonction- 
naire  en  credit,  d'une  fiamille  bien  plac6e  on  d*un  gro" 
capitaliste;  Ui,  r61ectoratn*est  plus  un  mandat  politique 
le  premier  de  tous,  que  Tdiecteur,  an  Jour  donne,  accoui- 
plit  selon  ses  convictions,  mals  un  tltre  permenent,  une 
lonetioa  privil6gi6e,  dent  il  croit  ponvoir  sans  d6sbon- 
nenr  tirer  an  profit  peieonneL 

*'T.  Pareequ*elle  tend  k  reoonstituer,  ainsl  que  Ta  dit 
nn  ministre  de  la  Bdvolution,  nne  aristocratie  intrigante 
el  besognense. 

"8.  Paroeqn^ellein^eonBaitlepTineipeder^lItddes 
droits  entre  les  dtoyens;  qu'elle  vlole  le  principe  de 
r6galit6  des  droits  mdme  entre  les  ^lecteurs. 
'  "9.  Paroequ'elle  ne  prot^  pas  sttfUsamment  la  gran- 
deur et  la  Ulwrig  des  Elections,  qui  prenqne  partont  prd- 
sentent  le  spectacle  eeaddalenx  de  mistosbles  intrigues, 
de  petites  passions,  de  Inttes  personelles  dont  rint6r§t 
national  est  seni  exdn. 

» 10.  Paieequ*elle  a  6telatle  monveraent  politique  qui 
est  la  vie  mSme  des  gonvemements  oenstitutionnelsL 

'Ul.  Faroequ*en  renfermant  dans  d*6tn>ite8  limites 
la  liberty  dn  cholx  des  6lecteurs  par  le  cours  d*61IgibilU<S 
et  la  gratoit^  da  Mandat,  elle  favorlse  renvahissenient 
de  la  Chamlnre  paries  fonodounaires  publics  salaries,  frap- 

{>ant  ainsi  dn  meme  (»up  la  hidrarchie  administrative'  et 
MndSpendanoe  de  la  i«pr6sentatlon,  et  substituant  & 
Faction  oonstltQtionnelle  dn  gouremement  parlementaire 
r influence  da  goovemenient  pemnneL 

^*12.  Parcequ'eUe  xestreint  le  nomine  des  d6pnt6s  et 
oeini  des  ^lecteurs  k  un  cbifflne  qui  n^est  pas  en  rapport 
arec  la  population ;  ouvre  nne  large  porte  k  la  corruption, 
et  paroeque  la  nation  ne  sauialt  tAtnrer  dans  le  corps 
Electoral  tel  qa*il  est  ai^onnVhul  oonstiln^  la  reprisenta- 
tion  sinc^  de  sw  opinions,  da  see  iatdrgts  et  de  sed 
droita** 
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having  been  previously  adopted,  there  were  few- 
er legal  restnctions  on  it  than  attempts  to  excite 
the  people  in  any  other  war. 
Having  determined  on  the  banquet  agitation, 

the  Liberal  chiefs  lost  no  time  in  put- 
Commenee-  ^^^  ^'^^^  designs  in  execution.  The 
meat  of  the  first  banquet  was  held  on  July  10,  in 
banquet  agl-  a  large  room  usually  devoted  to  dan- 
j^y"'0         cing-parties  at  the  Chateau  Rouge, 

near  Clignancourt,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Paris,  where  about  a  thousand  persons  as- 
sembled, the  majority  being  electors,  with  a  con- 
siderable number  of  deputies.  M.  Ledru-Rollin 
refused  to  attend,  lest  he  should  bo  compromised 
by  some  act  savoring  too  much  of  loyalty  to  the 
throne.  The  speeches  delivered  were  abundantly 
violent,  thoughnot  nearly  so  much  so  as  they  after- 
ward  became,  when  the  public  passions  were  more 
strongly  excited,  and  impunity  had  increased  the 
hardihood  of  the  speakers.  M.  Odillon  Barrot 
said:  "Let  us  not  chaxge  against  our  glorious 
Revolution  the  miseries  of  our  actual  political 
situation.  They  have  arrived  at  the  snameful 
spectacle,  which  we  all  feel  so  afflicting,  not  by 
governing  according  to  the  principles  of  our 
Revolution,  but  in  opposition  to  them ;  by  falsi- 
fying all  its  principles,  and  departing  from  all 
the  conditions  which  it  imposed.  Is  there  any 
one  who  now  doubts  this  ?  Is  there  any  one  of 
any  party  who  has  not  long  since  opened  his 
eyes  to  the  consequences  of  that  system  which  we 
have  never  ceased  to  combat  during  seventeen 
years  ?  Are  the  scandals  we  have  witnessed  not 
great  enough  ?  Let  us,  however,  not  be  ui^ust. 
The  Government  alone  is  not  to  blame.  Let  us 
examine  our  own  conduct.  Let  us  not  ascribe 
every  thing  to  others,  to  causes  which  are  not  the 
only,  or  even  the  real  ones.  The  root  of  the  evil 
is  to  be  found  in  the  code  of  public  morals,  in 
the  estrangement  which  we  all  have  instinctively, 
and  from  the  old  habits  of  the  monarchy,  from 
what  is  required  to  satisfy  the  true  conditions  of 
liberty.  France  is  still  mistress  of  her  destiny ; 
and  every  desponding  feeling,  as  every  senseless 
resentment,  is  a  direct  injury  to  her.  Permit 
me,  then,  while  invoking  the  memories  of  our 
Revolution  of  1830,  of  that  new,  and  I  trust 
final,  consecration  of  the  national  sovereignty, 
and  reviving  the  sentiments  which  then  animated 
ID  1*  «i  ^  *^  *<>  propose,  *  To  the  Revolu-* 
2^^;  Id!;  tionofJuly.'"  The  toast  was  drank 
HistduGouv!  with  enthusiasm,  the  company  all 
Prov.,  28 ;  standing,  and  accompanying  in 
CunsnM,  L  chorus  ^e  strains  of  the  Marseilhuse, 
performed  by  a  splendid  orchestra.  ^ 
M.  DuTorgier  de  Hauranne,  on  the  same  oc- 
20.  casion,  said:  "Have  we  any  need 

Duvergier  de  to  prove  that,  after  the  lapse  of 
HauranQe*B  twenty  years,  the  same  situation  re- 
■peech.  produces  itself  with  the  same  duties 

and  the  same  dangers  ?  Assuredly,  between  the 
Government  of  the  last  years  of  the  Restoration 
and  the  existing  Government  there  are  profound 
differences,  but  striking  resemblances,  which 
must  strike  the  least  clear-sighted.  The  lesson 
of  1880  has  been  of  some  advantage,  and  men 
do  not  twice  in  twenty  years  commit  the  same 
follies.  The  Restoration,  to  arrive  at  its  end, 
took  the  high-road,  and  advanced  in  a  very  os- 
tentatious manner.  The  existing  Government, 
more  modest,  seeks  to  reach  the  same  point  by 
by-paths  and  advancing  on  tiptoe.    In  other 


words,  what  the  Restoration  proposed  to  effect  by 
force  and  menaces  the  existing  power  endeav- 
ors to  effect  by  cunning  and  corruption.  Our 
institutions  are  no  longer  openly  broken;  they 
are  undermined.  Consciences  are  no  longer  vi- 
olated, they  are  bought.  Do  you  think  that  is 
an  exchange  for  the  better?  I  think  it  ia  de- 
cidedly for  the  worse.  For  liberty  the  danger  is 
equally  great,  if  not  greater;  and  by  the  new 
system,  morality  is  buried  in  the  same  grare  an 
freedom.  Can  you,  then,  regard  as  mere^  acci^ 
dents  all  those  disorders,  aU  those  scandals, 
which  have  carried  shame  and  confusion  intd 
the  breasts  of  all  honorable  men  ?  No,  gentle- 
men !  These  disorders  and  scandals  are  not  ac- 
cidents; they  are  the  necessary  and  inevitable 
consequence  of  the  perverse  policy  which  gov- 
erns us — of  that  policy  which,  feeling  itself  too 
weak  to  enslave  France,  is  striving  to  corrupt 
it.  As  long  as  that  system  endures,  (he  scan- 
dal will  continue  and  increase.  If  ^  ^ 
that  is  not  clear,  nothing  in  this  u^^'ki^ 
world  is  so."^    .  *      ' 

At  Ma(on  a  large  crowd  assembled  to  Uslen 
to  the  eloquent  words  of  M.  de  La-  ^ 
martine,  who  attended  a  banquet  m .  de  Lamer- 
in  that  city,  for  which  he  was  dep-  tine's  apeech 
uty.  He  openly  aimounced  the  Si?^'?:*^- 
approaching  downfaU  of  the  Gov-  »«?«• «»' ^s*^- 
emment.  '^  If,"  said  he,  "  the  Government  de- 
ceives the  hopes  which  the  coantry  has  placed, 
in  1830,  less  in  its  nature  than  in  its  name — ^if^ 
in  the  pride  of  its  constitutional  elevation,  it 
l^eeks  to  isolate  itself— if  it  fi^ils  to  incorporate 
itself  entirely  with  the  spirit  and  legitimate  in- 
terests of  the  masses — if  it  surrounds  itself  by  an 
electoral  aristocracy  instead  of  the  entire  people 
— if  it  distrusts  the  people  organized  in  the  civic 
militia,  and  disarms  them  by  degrees  as  a  con- 
quered enemy — if  it  caresses  the  military  spirit, 
at  once  so  necessary  and  so  dangerous  to  civil 
freedom — if,  without  attempting  openly  to  vio- 
late the  rights  of  the  nation,  it  seeks  to  corrupt 
it,  and  to  acquire,  under  the  name  of  liberty,  a 
despotism  so  much  the  more  dangerous  that  it 
has  been  purchased  under  the  cloak  of  freedom 
— ^if  it  has  succeeded  in  making  of  a  nation  of 
citi2sens  a  vile  band  of  beggars,  who  have  only 
inherited  liberties  purchased  by  the  blood  ^ 
their  fathers  to  put  them  up  to  auction  to  the 
highest  bidder — ^if  it  has  caused  France  to  blush 
for  its  public  functionaries,  and  has  allowed  her 
to  descend,  as  we  have  seen  in  a  recent  trial,  in 
the  scale  of  corruption  till  it  has  arrived  at  its 
tragedies— if  it  has  permitted  the  nation  to  be 
afflicted,  humiliated,  by  the  improbity  of  those 
in  authority — ^if  it  has  done  these  things,  that 
royalty  will  fall,  rest  assured  of  that !  It  will 
not  slip  in  the  blood  it  has  shed,  as  that  of  1789 
did,  but  it  will  fall  into  the  snare  which  itself 
had  dug !  And  after  having  had  the  revolution 
of  blood,  and  the  counter-  revolution  of  glory, 
you  will  have  the  revolution  of  public  ^ 

conscience,  and  that  springing  from  u^soi^so^ 
contempt.*"  ' 

The  violence  of  some  of  these  speeches,  which 
were  ro-echoed  from  all  the  chief         ^ 
roanu£Eu:turing  towns,  and  some  of  EHbrtsof  the 
the  rural  districts  of  France,  exeited  Ubeials  u> 
no  small  terror  in  the  holders  of  |JX&J?  ''*® 
property,  who   were  more   aware  *****""^ 
than  the  Govemmem  of  the  point  to  which 
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things  were  tending,  and  of  the  intimate  con- 
nection between  tiie  oTerthrow  of  the  present 
Government  and  the  triumph  of  Socialist  and 
Communist  principles.  Aware  of  the  danger  of 
such  an  idea  being  generally  entertained,  and  of 
the  damp  which  it  would  throw  over  their  ef- 
forts in  favor  of  reform  and  ministerial  change 
merely,  M.  Thiers  and  the  constitutional  oppo- 
gition  labored  assiduously  to  convince  the  pub- 
lic that  this  danger  was  entirely  chimerical,  and 
that  tjie  Communists  were  nothing  but  a  trifling 
unimportant  minoijty,  from  whom  no  risk  what- 
ever was  to  be  apprehended.  Even  M.  Mar- 
rast,  destined  ere  long  to  be  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  leaders  of  this  heated  band  of  enthu- 
siasts, published,  on  20th  September,  the  stron- 
gest statement  as  to  the  Socialists  being  *'an 
imperceptible  band  of  extravagants,  who  were 
oont^t  to  have,  instead  of  children,  number- 
ed manikins."  In  truth,  however,  the  danger 
was  far  ^m  imaginary;  for,  though  the  num- 
bers of  the  extreme  Radicals  were  very  small, 
and  the  persons  who  attended  the  banquets  put 
together  were  only  17,000  in  all  France,  yet  they 
comprehended  the  most  active  and  dangerous 
portion  of  the  community,  and  the  one  which 
exercised  the  most  wide-spread  influence  over 
general  oinnion.  The  effects  of  their  declama- 
tions appeared  before  the  end  of  autumn,  in  the 
increased  audacity  and  undisguised  revolutiona- 
ry character  of  the  language  used  at  the  ban- 
quets. At  Orleans,  M.  Marie  openly  spoke  of 
a  Bepablic;  at  Limoges,  they  preached  Com-^ 
manism ;  at  Dijon,  the  red  flag  was  hoisted ;  at 
Lille,  M.  Ledru>BolIin  prophetically  announced 
the  overflowing  of  the  Nile,  '*  which,  in  its  im- 
petuous course,  would  sweep  away  all  impurities, 
and  leave  in  its  course  the  seeds  of  fertility  and 
new  life."  Thus,  though  the  number  of  those 
banded  together  for  extreme  measures  was 
small,  they  professed  doctrines  of  all  others 
<Ca9saffnitc,{.  the  most  seductive  to  the  working- 
ifiMJii :  Kee-  classes;  and  the  whole  question 
SS-'rIJc^  was  reduced  to  thik,  whether  on  a 
nauit,  HUst  ^^^  ^^^  would  enroll  themselves 
daGoar.  under  the  banners  of  chiefs  pro- 
Prtv.,  84,  «6.  fessing  these  principles.^ 
Already  it  was  evident  that  a  serious  division 
23^  had  arisen  among  the  Reformers, 

X.  de  L4unar-  and  that  in  their  united  ranks  were 
tiiie*a  ulterior  to  be  found  many  who  were  inclined 
^''*  not  to  stop  short  with  a  change  of 

ministxy,  or  even  djrnasty,  but  aimed  at  an  en- 
tire subversion  and  remodeling  of  society.  M. 
^  Lamartine,  in  particular,  who,  gifted  with 
splendid  genius,  and  moved  by  a  feeling  heart, 
was  utterly  ignorant  of  mankind,  and  saw  every 
thing  through  the  Claude  Lorraine  atmosphere 
of  his  own  enthusiastic  fancy,  cautiously  kept 
aloof  fToi||f  the  other  reform  banquets,  and  re- 
served himself  for  his  own  at  Ma^on,  when  he 
brought  forward  for  the  first  time  the  Sociii^ist 
principles  which  ere  long  shook  France  to  its  cen- 
tre when  proclaimed  firom  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment. "What,"  said  he,  ''do  we  ask  of  the 
Government  of  July  as  the  condition  of  render- 
ing it  A  sincere  assistance  ?  The  dynasty  with 
no  other  privfle^  than  the  throne ;  the  mng's 
inviolability;  aodcd fraUmity  in  principles  and 
ingHtutiong ;  a  budget  commensurate  to  the  lib- 
erality which  the  State  should  dispense ;  a  min- 
ister of  public  beneficence;  a  ministry  of  the 


people's 'life-blood.  Let  the  (Soremment  enter 
into  these  views,  and  we  will  support  it,  whether 
it  is  headed  by  one  wearing  a  crown,  a  tiara,  or 
a  hat.**  At  this  time,  this  celebrated  author 
published  what  has  been  justiy .called  his  ''Ro- 
mance of  the  History  ofthA  Girondists" — a  work 
which  contains  more  truths  than  is  generally 
supposed,  but  so  enveloped  in  the  colors  of  im- 
agination that  it  has  already  come  to  pass  for 
fiction.  At  the  time,  however,  it  produced  an 
immense  impression,  and  powerfully  contributed 
to  the  crisis  which  was  approaching,  by  repre- 
senting Revolutionists  in  the  most  interesting 
colors,  and  making  heroes  of  those  whose  main 
object  was  to  overturn  the  throne.  )Ca«ftign»cL 
At  the  same  time,  in  the  journal  158,161 ;  jour- 
published  at  Ma^on,  he  openly  an-  nai  Le  Bien 
nounoed  his  principles  in  these  SJJ^^not*  4. 
words:  "Are  you  factious? — go  i84T;  LMnitr- 
and  conspire  in  darkness.  Are  you  tine,* Hiat.  d« 
Communists  ?— come  and  applaud  }ll?',®*2i''*"* 
at  the  banquet  at  Ma^n.**»  ^^*  *•  ^ 

Notwithstanding  thb  powerful  assistance,  the 
agitation  produced  by  the  banquets 
seriously  declined  before  the  end  DecuJ^ofthe 
of  the  year  1847.    The  movement  banquet  agi- 
Bpread,  indeed,  into  the  prorinces,  tation  in  the 
and  every  considerable   town  '  in  J"^  ^  ^^ 
France  had  its  meeting ;  but  there        ' 
was,  with  the  exception  of  the  capital,  and  one 
or  two  great  commercial  towns,  none  of  the  gen- 
eral enthusiasm  which  bespeaks  a  great  national 
movement     Curiosity  to  hear  M.  Odillon  Bar- 
rot,  M.  de  Lamartine,  or  any  other  celebrated 
orator  who  had  long  been  before  the  public,  was 
the  principal  inducement  which  brought  the 
inhaMtants  of  the  rural  districts  to  the  ban- 
quets.    "  No  one  can  believe,**  says  Regnanlt, 
their  secretary,  "to  what  an  extent  the  banquet 
agitation  was  fictitious  and  superficial.     To  ap- 
preciate it,  one  would  require  to  examine  the 
correspondence  of  the  central  committee.    There 
would  be  seen  what  difficulties  the  organization 
of  the   provincial  banquets   presented.      The 
chief  magnet  which  attracted  the  provincial 
electors  was  curiosity  to  see  a  distinguished  dep- 
uty.   As  M.  Odillon  Barrot  was  then  filling  thd 
journals  with   his   speeches,  every  provincial 
town  insisted  on  having  him  in  their  turn.     But 
he  could   not  be   every  where   at 
once,  and  therefore  the  central  com-  H^f^JJ"*** 
mittee  offered  other  names  of  more  or  gouv. 
less  attraction,  and  measured  them  Prov.,  24: 
out  according  to  the  weight  and  ['^[SfiM' 
quality  of  the  applicants.'**  " 

The  Chamber  met  on  the  28th  December, 
and  from  the  importance  of  the  ques-       25^ 
tions,  both    foreign    and    domestic.  Meeting  of 
which  were  agitating  the  public  mind,  ^  Cham- 
the  Royal  Speech  was  looked  forward  King's*^ 
to  with  great  anxiety  by  all  parties.  Speech. 
It  contained,  however,  even  less  than  ^•^  ^^ 
is  usually  to  be  met  with  in  such  state  papers, 
and  touched  lightly  on  the  matters  likely  to  ex- 
cite a  discussion  in  the  Chambers.    With  a  fal- 
tering voice  the  King  said  in  the  last  speech  he 
ever  addressed  to  the  Chamber :  "My  relations 
with  all  foreign  powers  inspire  the  hope  that  the 
peace  of  the  world  is  secured.     I  hope  that  the 
progress  of  general  civilization  may  be  accom- 
plished every  where  by  the  consent  of  the  Gov- 
ernments among  each  other,  without  altering 
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the  pacific  relations  or  internal  aitnation  of  the 
people.  CiTil  war  has  disturbed  Switzerland. 
M7  Government  has  come  to  an  understanding 
with  those  of  England,  Austria,  Russia,  and 
Prussia,  to  offer  ^  ^^^^  friendly  and  neighbor- 
ing people  a  benevolent  mediation.  Switzer- 
land, I  trust,  will  feel  convinced  that  a  respect 
for  the  rights  of  all,  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
basis  of  the  Helvetic  Confederacy,  can  alone  se- 
cure the  duration  of  that  happiness  and  safety 
which  Europe  was  desirous  of  securing  to  her  by 
the  existing  treaties.  In  the  midst  of  the  agita^- 
tion  which  hostile  and  blind  pcaakms  have  foster- 
ed, one  conviction  has  animated  and  supported 
me ;  it  is,  that  we  possess  in  the  constitntional 
monai-chy,  in  the  union  of  the  three  powers  of  the 
State,  the  most  efiectual  means  of  surmounting 
all  our  difficulties,  and  of  providing  for  all  the 
moral  and  material  interests  of  our  dear  coun- 
try. Let  us  firmly  maintain,  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Charter,  the  social  order,  and  all  its  conditions:. 
Let  us  faithfully  guarantee,  according  to  the 
Charter,  the  public  liberties  and  their  develop- 
ments. Then  shall  we  transmit  uninjured  to 
generations  yet  to  come  the  sacred  deposit  which 
has  been  intrusted  to  us,  and  they  will  bless  us 
1  Moniteur,  ^^^  having  founded  and  defended 
Dea  29, 1847;  the  edifice  under  the  'shelter  of 
Ann.  HUt  which  they  will  live  prosperous  and 
"**•  *'  ^-  happy.*" 
So  strongly  were  the  Liberal  chiefs  bent  on 
^  making  domestic  reform  the  cheval 
DiMusslon  on  de  bataiUe  for  the  session,  that,  not- 
*heAd^»  withstanding  the  well-known  bent 
Jan.  1848.  ^£  ^j^^  nation  to  objects  of  foreign 
interest,  and  the  existing  topics  which  the  agi- 
tated state  of  Italy  and  Switzerland  presented, 
it  was  determined  to  have  l^e  whole  discussion 
on  the  part  of  the  speech  which  referred  to  do^ 
mestic  affairs.  As  usual  on  such  occasions  in 
'  France,  the  debate  turned  on  the  retention  or 
rejection  of  certain  words  in  the  Address  which 
was  to  be  an  answer  to  the  Speech.  The 
amendment,  proposed  bv  M.  Desmousseanx  de 
Gevr6,  an  old  conservative,  retained  nearly  the 
whole  Address,  wit]^  the  words  "  hostile  and 
blind"  applied  to  the  passions  of  the  agitators. 
The  retention  or  rejection  of  these  words  was 
not  in  Itself  very  material,  but  it  was  selected  as 
the  point  for  the  trial  of  strength  against  the 
Government,  and  the  whole  force  of  the  Liber- 
als of  all  shades  was  put  forth  in  the  course  of 
the  debate.  Each  distinguished  leader  was  as- 
signed, like  generals  in  the  field,  his 

x^°M.     °^^  P*'^  ^^^  *®  ^"*®'  ®^  *^®  whole 
was  not  a  little  formidable.^ 

The  discussion  began  on  the  17th  January 
27.  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Another 
Afbir  of  scandal  had  recently  come  to  light  in 
M.  PatlL  the  appointment  of  a  M.  Petit  to  a  Gov- 
ernment appointment  at  Corbeil,  in  considera- 
tion of  a  retired  allowance  of  6000  francs  (£240) 
a  year  to  the  wife  of  the  functionary  who  with- 
drew to  make  way  for  the  appointment .  The 
thing  was  nowise  blamable  in  itself,  and  is  oft- 
en done  by  the  most  upright  persons  in  Great 
Britain,  as  the  only  means  of  getting  quit  of  an 
incapable  functionary.  It  was  made,  however, 
in  the  excited  fbelings  of  the  French  at  that  pe- 
riod, the  subject  of  vehement  invective  against 
the  Government.  '*  Do  yon,"  said  M.  Odillon 
Barrot,  '*call  that  a  trifling  affair  when  you, 


the  chief  of  the  Cabinet,  who  represent  a  gi«at 
and  noble  oountiy,  said  to  a  man,  <We  have 
need  of  a  resignation,'  and  then  conferring  a 
place  or  a  title  in  exchange  for  the  money  prom- 
ised or  deposited?  Do  yon  style  base  negotia- 
tions, disgraceful  undertakings,  intrigues  which 
will  not  bear  the  light  going  on  at  your  very 
door,  in  your  Cabinet,  tmder  your  eyes,  mere 
trifles?  Well  may  it  be  said,  we  have  no  lon- 
ger any  clear  understanding  on  subjects  of  pub- 
lic morality." 

M.  Thiers  opened  the  attack  on  the  financial 
state  of  the  country.  **  Eveiy  year,"  28. 
said  he,  ''we  are  told,  and  with  Speech 0/ 
truth,  that  the  public  receipts  are  in-  *•  TJ«*a«- 
creasing;  but  of  what  avail  is  that,  when  the 
national  expenditure  is  swelling  in  a  still  greats 
or  proportion  ?  This  is  continually  going  on ; 
never  does  a  budget  come  out  showing  an  equi- 
librium between  them.  The  current  expenses 
now  are  never  under  1,600,000,000  francs,  and 
as  the  receipts  are  never  so  considerable,  it  be- 
comes every  year  indispensable  to  cover  the  de- 
ficit by  loans  in  one  form  or  another,  or  en- 
croachments  on  the  sinking  fund.  It  is  only  by 
the  most  fiagrant  irregularities  that  yon  can 
conceal  a  financial  em&rrassment  which  is  ev- 
eiT  day  becoming  more  serious.  This  is  not 
all  To  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  budg- 
et, which  invariably  succeeds  it,  yon  must  add 
the  floating  debt,  which  now  has  swelled  to  the 
enormous  amount  of  720,000,000  francs.  What 
a  situation  for  a  country  to  be  in !  To  pay  off 
during  peace,  in  order  to  be  able  to  borrow  when 
the  necessities  of  war  recur,  has  been  the  inva- 
riable policy  of  the  wisest  statesmen  in  all  ages 
and  countries.  Instead  of  that,  what  are  we 
doing?  Not  only  do  we  pay  off  nothing,  con- 
tribute nothing  to  the  sinking  fund  dnrmg  a 
long  peace,  but  every  year  we  i^d  largely  to  the 
floating  debt ;  and  already  it  is  proposed  to  have 
regular  loans,  if  not  every  year,  at  least  at  veiy 
short  intervals,  in  order  to  provide,  at  fixed 
dates,  for  the  liquidation  of  the  new  debt  con- 
tracted ev^ry  year.  Such  conduct  is  nothing 
less  than  running  directly  counter  to  every  prin- 
ciple :  and  it  is  no  temporary  expedient ;  it  has 
g^one  on  so  long,  and  led  to  such  results,  that  it 
has  evidently  become  a  fixed  part  of  the  policy 
of  Government  To  what  must  finances  admin, 
istered  in  such  a  manner  lead  ?  To  a  frightful 
catastrophe.  The  rumor  of  a  war,  the  menace 
of  a  revolution,  a  fresh  dearth  of  subsistence, 
even  lesser  misfortunes,  may  bring  all  the  State 
creditors  upon  it  at  once,  and  the  State  would 
be  unable  to  satisfy  their  just  demands.  Matters 
are  even  worse  than  is  here  presented.  The 
State  has  borrowed  200,000,000  francs  from  the 
savings  banks,  which,  on  a  crisis,  would  instant- 
ly be  demanded.  Then  the  public  debt,  instant- 
ly exigible,  is  no  less  than  950,000,000  francs. 
National  bankruptcy  is  ineritable,  if  any  consid- 
erable part  of  these  creditors  should  present  their 
obligations  for  payment." 

<*  The  public  morals,"  said  M.  de  Tocqueville, 
**  are  degraded,  and  the  private  mor-        ^9. 
als  have  come  too  closely  to  resemble  Speeeh  of 
the  public.    The  governing  class  has  ^  ^^  Toe- 
set  the  most  deplorable  example.     It  fl^^^*** 
possesses  the  most  precious  of  gifts,  that  of 
choosing  freely  the  representatives  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  when  it  is  called  upon  to  exercise  this 
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right,  it  dflgndes  it,  degradoB  itKl^  hj  prostita- 
ting  a  noble  privilege  to  the  'most  contemptible 
interests.  The  feelings  of  morality  have  vanishp- 
ed ;  electors  and  elected,  functionaries  high  and 
low,  have  no  other  object  but  the  augmentation 
of  their  private  fortunes.  It  is  a  humiliating 
spectacle !  France  had  exhibited  to  the  world, 
in  the  midst  of  the  first  Revolution,  the  princi- 
ples which  she  maintained  were  to  regenerate 
the  world ;  and  now  £kiiope,  attentive  to  all  the 
moTements  of  the  French  mind,  asks  if  these 
principles  were  not  a  dangeroos  seed;  if  the 
fruit  they  have  produced  is  not  the  ruin  of  mor- 
als ;  and  if  a  traditional  servitude  is  not  a  better 
state  for  the  conscience  than  the  liberty  for 
which  so  many  sacrifices  have  been  made. 

"If  the  spectacle  we  are  exhibiting  is  calco- 
lated  to  produce  such  an  effect  upon 
CdnUnaed.  ^^^"^P®  when  seen  from  afar,  what 
effect  do  you  suppose  it  mnnt  produce 
in  France  itself  upon  the  classes  which  are  not 
represented?  We  are  told  there  is  no  danger, 
becanse  there  is  no  insurrection ;  that,  as  there 
is  no  disorder  on  the  material  surface  of  society, 
the  reyolutions  are  still  dirtant.  Doubtless  dis- 
order is  not  as  yet  in  fact,  but  it  is  deeply  so  in 
thought.  Look  at  those  working  classes,  who, 
I  admit,  are  tranquil.  It  is  true,  they  are  not 
tormented  by  political  passions  to  the  extent 
that  they  once  were;  but  do  you  not  see  that 
their  passions,  their  political  views,  have  become 
Social  ?  Bo  you  not  see  that  the  opinion  is  by 
degrees  spreading  and  taking  root  among  them, 
that  it  is  necessary  to  overturn,  not  this  or  that 
law,  this  or  that  ministry,  this  or  that  govern- 
ment, bat  to  change  society  itself,  and  uproot 
the  foundations  on  which  it  now  rests?  And 
do  you  not  believe  that,  when  such  opinions 
come  to  be  generally  diffused  among  them,  and 
thev  have  descended  far  into  the  masses,  they 
will  indoce,  sooner  or  later,  I  know  not  where, 
I  know  not  how,  the  most  fearful  revolutions? 
Such,  gentlemen,  is  my  profound  conviction ;  I 
believe  that  we  are  sleeping  even  now  on  the 
sur&ce  of  a  volcano.  Such  is  my  unalterable 
conviction." 

*'  So  notorious,"  said  M.  Billanlt,  '*  are  these 
n.  facts,  that  no  one  ventures  to  deny 
gpeeeh  of  them,  or  dispute  the  daily  and  rapid 
iLBiUault  degeneracy  of  pnblio  morals.  Ail 
that  the  ministerial  supporters  can  say  is,  Uiat 
it  is  not  their  doing,  and  that  they  are  charged 
with  a  responsibility  arising  fh>m  the  acts  of 
others.  But  if  it  is  so,  were  they  not  the  first 
to  set  the  example  ?  Have  we  not  seen  Cabin- 
et Afinisters  prosecuted  and  condemned  by  the 
Court  of  Peers ;  high  functionaries,  friends  of  the 
Ministers,  protected  by  them  or  their  subordin- 
ates, when  surprised  in  disgraceful  acts  at  Paris, 
Clermont,  Rochefort,  Groe-Caillon  ?  Have  we 
not  heard  the  editor  of  a  public  journal  declare 
that  he  received  five  thousand  francs  a  month 
to  celebrate,  in  eloquent  prose,  the  merits  of  the 
Ministry,  and  declaim  against  their  adversaries  ? 
Have  we  not  seen  the  privileges  of  theatres  given 
away  for  money ;  public  offices  made  the  subject 
of  traffic ;  Ministers  offering  other  places  in  lieu 
of  conditional  dismissals ;  deputies  deprived  of 
their  sitoations  on  account  6f  conscientious 
votes;  others  promised  high  office  for  complai- 
sant votes ;  besides  innumerable  other  acts  of  the 
same  kiad,  which  are  only  mentioned  in  whis- 


pers becanse  no  one  Tentnres  to  bring  them  for- 
ward publicly?  No  one  is  ignorant  that  the 
Minister  is  the  author  of  all  these  corruptions ; 
they  have  been  so  often  proved,  that  no  one 
thinks  of  any  longer  contesting  it." 

"Turn,'*  said  M.  de  Lamartine,  "to  foreign 
affairs,  and  see  whether  the  Govern-  92. 
ment  has  more  conformed  to  the  na-  of  M.*de 
tional  will  in  them  than  in  domestic  Lamuttne. 
government.  Has  M.  Guizot  not  heard  the 
maledictions,  loud  and  long,  of  so  many  noble 
and  generous  men  now  abandoned  to  the  mercy 
of  a  ferocious  enemy?  He  has  heard  them; 
but  what  has  he  done  to  save  them  from  de- 
stmction  ?  Was  he  ignorant  of  the  ardent  sym- 
pathies of  the  French  people  for  the  sacred 
cause  of  Italian  independence?  M.  Guizot  can 
not  have  abandoned  his  own  principles ;  he  can 
not  in  secret  approve  his  own  actions.  But  he Js 
bound,  hand  and  foot,  at  the  feet  of  Austria ;  he 
groans  under  the  servitude  which  he  has  volun- 
tarily incurred,  but  he  can  not  shake  it  off.  To 
bring  about  what  he  deemed  an  advantageous 
marriage  for  one  of  his  sons,  I«ouis  Philippe 
broke  ike  alliance  which  he  had  contracted,  the 
day  following  the  Revolution  of  1830,  between 
France  and  England,  the  two  great  constitution^ 
al  states ;  he  then,  for  the  sake  of  other  alliances, 
permitted  Austria  to  confiscate  the  town  and 
territory  of  Cracow,  the  last  comer  in  which  a 
great  and  noble  people  have  found  refuge ;  he 
even  permitted  the  same  power  to  push  forward 
into  the  centre  of  Italy,  and  occupy  the  roada 
leading  to  Rome,  Florence,  and  Turin.  All 
this  proves  that  the  Grovemment  of  the  King  has 
abandoned  the  secular  interests  of  France,  its 
permanent  advantage,  even  its  honor,  to  the 
most  miserable  family  advantage — ^to  a  dowry, 
a  connection,  a  miserable  consideration.  From 
the  day  when  vou  entered  into  the  Spanish  alli- 
ance, all  your  foreign  acts  have  been  contrary  to 
vour  real  interests.  From  that  day  every  thing 
has  been  adverse  to  nature.  Ton  have  been 
obliged  to  say  that  the  Sunderbund  was  nation- 
al in  Switzerland,  that  the  Diet  was  a  faction. 
From  that  day  it  was  necessary  that  France, 
inverting  the  order  of  nature,  inverting  the 
maxims  and  traditions  of  ages,  should 
become  GhibelUne  at  Rome,  priest-  jiJ^"^' 
ridden  at  Berne,  Austrian  in  Pied-  and  Fefai  c, 
mont,  Russian  at  Cracow,  nowhere  isiS:  Aqo. 
French,  every  where  counter-revolu-  JV^oi""^ 
tionary."^  ^**^^ 

It  was  no  easy  matter  for  any  man,  be  his 
abilities  what  they  might,  to  make  33. 
head  against  a  phalanx  of  such  tal-  BC.  DuchA- 
ent,  now  all  directed  against  one  sin-  tePsanawer. 
gle  head.  Guizot's  courage  and  talents,  howev- 
er, were  equal  to  the  trial,  and  he  was  ably  sup- 
ported by  M.  Duchatel,  the  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior. "We  are  told,"  said  the  latter,  "in- 
cessantly of  the  deficit  and  the  amount  of  the 
floating  debt.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  budg- 
ets from  1840  to  1843  were  made  up  in  part 
of  loans  and  anticipations — that  was  the  sad  be- 
quest of  the  Ministry  of  1846  (M.  Thiers's),  for 
whose  prodigality  we  are  not  responsible.  The 
budgets  of  1844  and  1845  added  nothing  to  the 
public  debt  in  any  shape.  The  same  can  not  be 
said  of  those  of  1846  and  1847,  but  that  was  be- 
cause those  years  were  marked  by  scourges  oi 
nature  which  do  not  occur  twice  in  any  genera- 
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tioii.  After  all,  how  were  these  deflcits  filled  np 
in  thoae  disastions  years  ?  With  the  reserres  of 
the  rinking  fand,  atfd  they  will  discharge  them 
lUl  by  the  year  1849.  To  apply  the  sinking  fand 
in  part,  in  this  way,  is  not  to  burden  posterity, 
for  the  entire  sum  so  applied  is  drawn  from  pres- 
ent resources.  It  is  true,  it  prevents  the  paying 
off  of  debt,  but  it  does  nothmg  to  augment  it. 
In  a  word,  in  the  year  1849  all  the  charges  will 
bo  met  by  ordinary  resources  and  the  aid  derived 
from  the  sinking  fund — a  state  of  things  almost 
identical  with  what  it  was  in  1889.  And  with 
this  budget  we  have  increased  the  effective  ranks 
of  the  army,  enlarged  the  arsenals,  repaired  the 
fortifications  of  strong  places,  multiplied  ten-fold 
the  furnishings  for  the  army  and  navy,  conquer- 
ed a  continent,  and  established  a  durable  colo- 
nial possession. 

'*  This  is  what  we  hare  done  with  the  ordi- 
nary  budget.  There  remains,  it  is 
ConUnued.  ^"'^  ^®  extraordinary  budget;  but 
in  regard  to  that,  is  it  not  just  that 
posterity  should  bear  the  principal  part  of  those 
burdens  which  are  to  benefit  it  more  than  the 
present  generation  ?  It  is  on  that  principle  that 
the  extraordinanr  budget  is  founded,  which  con- 
stitutes the  chief  part  of  the  floating  debt  which 
is  now  represented  as  so  alarming,  and  which 
has  arisen  principally  from  the  great  expendi- 
ture on  the  public  works  which  have  been  set 
on  foot.  How  were  those  extraordinary  under- 
tiJungs  to  be  met?  Could  any  olgection  have 
been  made  to  such  undertakings,  the  burden  of 
which  is  instant,  while  their  benefit  is  future, 
being  executed  by  means  of  loans?  And  is  it 
more  open  to  exception  because,  instead  of  do- 
ing so,  it^was  determined  to  meet  it  by  the  re- 
serves of  the  sinking  fund  not  required  for  the 
ordinary  budget,  and  in  the  mean  time  to  pro- 
vide for  it  by  means  of  exchequer  bills  ?  The 
apprehensions  so  strongly  felt  on  this  subject  are 
greatlv  exaggerated,  if  not  entirely  imaginary. 
The  floating  debt  has  bv  no  means  attained  the 
gigantic  proportions  which  are  assigned  to  it. 
In  order  to  magnify  its  amonntf  as  in  the  end 
of  1848,  M.  Thiers  has  added  to  it  the  whole 
additional  credits  opened  down  to  that  period, 
and  put  to  the  charge  of  the  extraordinary 
budget.  But  the  credits  thus  successively  open- 
ed to  meet  these  extraordinanr  budgets  have  not 
been  entirely  exhausted  at  the  end  of  the  jear 
for  which  they  were  destined;  they  even  run 
into  the  next  year,  and  thus  figure,  in  part  at 
least,  twice  in  M.  Tbiers's  estimate.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  these  credits  were,  for  the  most 
part,  opened  to  carry  on  public  works,  many  of 
which  nave  become  productive,  and  no  account 
is  taken  of  the  amount  of  these  reimbursements. 
If  these  deductions  are  made,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  amount  of  the  floating  debt  in  the  end 
of  1847  will  be  620,000,000  £ancs.  It  is  true 
this  will  receive  an  addition  of  160,000,000  dnr- 
ing  the  course  of  1848,  but  it  will  be  entirely 
indemnified  for  this  increase  by  the  loan  and  va^ 
rious  reimbursements,  which  will  leave  the  float- 
ing debt  at  the  end  of  1848  not  greater  than  it 
was  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  year;  and 
there  is  every  prospect  of  its  amount  being  still 
further  diminished  in  succeeding  years,  from 
the  reserve  of  the  sinking  fund  bemg  applied  to 
its  liquidation,  instead  of  the  public  works  now 
ia  course  of  constmctton. 


[Chap.  XLYII. 

'*  We  are  constantly  told  of  the  corrupting  in- 
fluence of  power,  but  every  one  must 
see  that  in  a  free  State  the  real  influ-  ^oQ^^ued. 
ence  is  on  the  side  of  Opposition.  It 
is  it  which,  from  day  to  day,  directs  public  opin- 
ion. Power  is  a  besieged  army,  doomed  to  the 
most  arduous  of  duties,  that  of  exhibiting  cour- 
age in  defense,  and  which,  by  the  mere  force 
of  things,  sees  its  resources'  daily  diminishing. 
The  Opposition,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  besieging 
army,  in  possession  of  the  open  country,  which 
is  constantly  provisioned  by  complaints,  recruit- 
ed by  passions,  and  which  advances  to  the  com- 
bat with  the  feelings  of  soldiers  who  are  march- 
ing to  an  assured  victory.  This  is  the  state  of 
things  in  all  constitutional  monarchies.  But 
with  us  the  case  is  much  worse.  We  have  lived 
for  ages  under  a  despotic  authority,  and  hare 
contracted  the  habit  of  regarding  power  as  the 
exclusive  patrimony  of  a  few,  opposition  as  the 
patrimony  of  all.  Under  a  despotic  govern- 
ment, the  Opposition,  when  it  first  arisea,  at- 
tracts all  sympathies,  because  power  is  awful, 
and  is  its  enemy,  and  silences  arguments  by 
bastiles.  But  with  ns  all  this  is  changed :  the 
Opposition  has  become  the  real  power;  but  it 
still  enjoys  the  sympathies  which  it  awakened 
when  it  wielded  only  the  sword  of  honor.  Thus 
is  it  doubly  armed,  for  it  has  at  once  the  strength 
of  a  free  country,  and  the  sympathies  of  one 
whose  freedom  is  only  commencing  its  career. 

*^Thi8,  then,  is  the  enormous,  the  perilous 
power  of  which  we  hear  so  much; 
and  you  tell  us  that  the  public  morals  ^oQ^^oed. 
are  corrupted  by  it.  Is  it,  then,  bv 
accident  that  the  people  do  not  read  your  jour- 
nals ?  Is  it  b^  accident  they  do  not  read  your 
books  ?  Is  it  by  chance  that  they  do  not  listen 
to  your  words  in  preference  to  ours  ?  If  ike 
morals  are  corrvpM,  it  is  you  who  havo  oormpUd 
them.  Are  we  the  persons  who  are  every  day 
publishing  books  in  which  religion  is  treated  as 
an  old  prejudice — ^where  the  laws  of  family  are 
set  at  naught,  propertr  treated  as  an  abuse; 
where  history  is  dressed  up  in  the  garb  of  imag- 
ination; where  civic  crowns  are  placed  on  the 
most  guilty  heads;  where  is  resuscitated,  to  in- 
fluence the  public  passions,  the  maxim  so  much 
blamed  in  former  times,  that  the  end  will  justify 
the  means?  I  can  not  comprehend  how  the 
moderate  part  of  the  Opposition,  men  laying 
claim  at  least  to  some  degree  of  prudence  and 
foresight,  can  render  themselves  the  auxiliaries 
of  a  party  actuated  by  nothing  but  the  most  ex- 
treme revolutionary  tactics.  In  our  first  polit- 
ical assemblies  the  authors  of  this  system  were 
its  flrst  victims.  The  melancholy  return  which 
we  witness  to  such  extreme  measures  should  dis- 
gust all  parties.  In  a  free  country  there  is  no 
more  decisive  proof  of  public  immorality  than 
the  indulgence  at  the  tribune  in  words  of  hatred 
and  animosity. 

'*  The  complaints  made  on  the  foreign  con- 
duct of  Government  are,  if  possible, 
still  more  unfounded.  It  has  always  continQ^ 
been  a  fundamental  principle  with 
the  King's  Government  to  cause  the  neu- 
trality of  Switzerland  to  be  respected ;  but  the 
first  condition  of  such  a  neutrality  is  that  it 
should  be  respected  by  the  Swiss  themselves. 
The  inviolability  of  Helvetia,  so  precious  for  the 
peace  of  Buropei  becomes  dangerous  to  aU  as 
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soon  as  the  Swiss  themselves  begin  to  abuse  it 
loTiolability  is  not  impunity.  When  the  great 
Powers  guaranteed  the  inviolability  of  the  Swiss 
territory,  they  had  no  intention  of  establishing  a 
Tolcano  from  whence  anarchy  and  disorder  were 
f)  be  incessantly  romited  forth  upon  the  neigh- 
boring states.  No  one  can  deny  that  Switzer- 
land has  been  the  central  point  of  all  the  factions, 
the  refuge  of  all  the  reTolntioni&ts,  the  work-shop 
of  all  the  conspiracies,  directed  against  the  peace 
of  Europe.  M.  Thiers  himself  has  well  charac- 
terised it ;  ^M*  after  the  attempted  assassination 
of  Aliband  in  1836,  he  said :  '  The  event  of  the 
25th  March  gives  us  additional  reason  to  de- 
mand the  expulsion  of  the  refugees.  France  no 
more  than  Europe  can  consent  that  Switzerland 
should  become  the  rallyiug-point  of  all  revoln- 
tionistBy  alike  prepared  for  murder  or  invasion, 
with  an  armed  force.  If  the  gentlemen  of  Berne 
choose  to  engage  in  such  follies,  France  will  not 
rapport  them,  but  abandon  them  as  lost  repro- 
bates.* 
*'  As  to  Italy,  the  Government  of  the  King  has 

M  never  ceased  to  endeavor,  with  an  af- 
Concluded  f<B<^onate  solicitude,  to  aid  the  efforts 
of  the  Italian  princes  who  labored  for 
the  regeneration  of  their  country.  No  sooner 
was  the  intelligence  received  of  the  Pope's  am- 
nesty, than  M.  Guizot  hastened  to  convey  to  his 
holiness  the  common  thanks  of  Christendom. 
He  declared  that  he  regarded  that  noble  act  as 
the  prelude  to  and  pledge  for  others,  which 
might  satisfy  public  opinion  without  weakening 
the  authority  of  the  sovereign ;  and  he  never 
ceased  to  urge  the  adoption  of  those  reforms, 
the  principle  of  which  had  now  been  adopted. 
At  Florence,  as  at  Rome,  he  held  the  same 
language,  that  the  French  Government  had  no 
desire  to  intermeddle  with  the  internal  affairs 
of  Italy ;  but  that  it  was  their  anxious  wish  that 
the  Italian  governments  should  themselves  set 
on  foot  those  moderate  reforms  which  the  social 
condition  of  their  people  demanded,  and  which 
would  confirm  power  by  resting  it  on  a  wider 
basis.  When  Ferrara  was  occupied  by  ^e  Im- 
perial troops,  M.  Guizot  did  not  lose  an  instant 
in  demanding  from  the  Imperial  Government 
the  re-establishment  of  the  statu  quo;  and  it 
was  the  influence  of  France  which  accelerated 
the  pacific  solution  of  thtk  question.  If  the  Ro- 
man and  Tuscan  people  have  obtained  favorable 
conditions,  and  the  arms  necessary  for  their  na- 
tional guards,  it  is  from  France  that  they  have 
received  them.  The  uniform  language  of  M. 
Guizot  was  that  be  accepted  the  Italian  revolu- 
tions as  accomplished  facts,  but  that  he  would 
consider  himself  culpable  if  he  impelled  the  Ital- 
I  V  itfl  ^^  '^^  farther  on  the  fatal  descent 
^ML^^^i^  0°  which  the  revolutionists  would 
IMS:  Asn.  drive  them — ^prophetic  words!  of 
Hist.zxxi.34^  which  the  world  is  even  now  begin- 
®-  ning  to  feel  the  truth."* 

But  whatever  face  the  Finance  Minister  might 
39  put  upon  the  situation  of  the  French 

Last  biidget  finances,  the  official  budgets  proved 
of  LoaU  Phi-  that  thejr  were  in  the  most  deplora- 
uppe-  i;iq  condition,  and  that  whatever  mer- 

it the  Government  of  the  Citizen  King  and  the 
bourgeoisie  may  have  possessed,  economy  is  not 
to  be  reckoned  among  the  number.  Before  the 
debate  on  the  Address  was  concluded  this  was 
decbively  proved.     The  budget  brought  forward 


by  the  Finance  Minister,  on  8d  Januaiy,  1848, 
presented  a  total  of  expenditure  of  1,518,000,000 
francs,  while  the  income  was  only  estimated 
at   1,192,000,000  francs,  leaving  a  deficit  of 
826,000,000  francs;  and  the  utmost 
economy  contemplated  for  1849  only  '  ^"•'fS'* 
proposed  to  reduce  this  deficit  by  £« ,^  * j JJ,'*  4" 
88,000,000  francs.     This  was  more  i84S:  AnnT 
than  double  the  deficit  existing  in  Hist.  xxxL 
1789,  when  the  Revolution  began,  J?*'^*^  ?f, 
which  was  100,000,000  francs  year-  5  JT^*  ^ 
ly.» 

Such  was  the  keenness  on  both  sides,  and  the 
ardor  which  the  Liberals  evinced  in        40, 
the  attack  on  the  Government,  that  DiviBloiu  on 
the  debate  was  prolonged  for  twenlr  ^«  Addreifc 
days,  and  only  terminated  on  7th 
February.     Several  divisions  took  place,  in  all 
of  which  the  Ministry  had  the  majority,  though 
it  was  by  no  means  so  considerable  as  it  had 
been  on  former  occasions.    The  amendment  on 
the  Address,  proposed  by  the  Liberals,  was  re- 
jected by  a  majority  of  83,  the  numbers  being 
222  to  189.    Another  amendment,  proposed  by 
M.  Desmousseaux  de  Gevre^  was  rejected  by  228 
to  185.     The  ministerial  majority  was,  on  a 
scrutiny,  declared  to  be  43.    These  majorities 
could  not  be  considered  as  very  large,  consider- 
ing that  the  whole  strength  of  the  Government 
was  put  forth  on  the  occasion,  and  that  the  di^ 
vision  was  felt  on  all  sides  to  be  a  vital  one ;  and 
ilk  closing  the  debate  M.  Guizot  announced  that, 
as  soon  as  the  entire  Conservative  party  con- 
curred in  demanding  reform,  he  would  concede 
it,  but  that  assuredly  that  day  had  not  vet  ar- 
rived.    The  Liberals,  however,  felt  the  division 
as  a  decisive  defeat,  so  tax  as  the 
Legislature    was    concerned,   and  Je/,?^"  cai 
they  determined  on  abandoning  all  mgnac,  i.  164, 
attempts  to  move  the  Chamber,  ^^;  Ann. 
and  to  agitate  out  of  doors  for  a  JJ'f  NltkJia/' 
revolution.     "The  war  of  words,"  Feb.  9, 1848;' 
said  the  National  on  February  9,  Regnault, 
"  is  at  an  end ;  that  of  deeds  is  now  ^^"^-  ^^^-^ 
to  commence."-' 

Determined  on  vigorous  and  revolutionaiy 
action,  the  Liberal  chiefe  resolved  41. 
on  forcing  on  a  banquet  for  the  12th  The  oppoil. 
arrondissement  of  Paris,  which  had  ^^  reeolve 
been  originally  fixed  for  the  19th  «°»»»n<i"«*' 
January,  and  postponed  in  consequence  of  an  in- 
terdiction by  the  police.  This  was  based  on  an 
old  law  passed  on  24th  August,  1790,  which  had 
never  hoen  carried  into  execution  excepting  dur- 
ing the  Empire,  but  seemed  to  contain  words 
which  justified  such  an  interposition  of  authority. 
This  interdict  was  at  first  acquiesced  in ;  _  .  ^ . 
but  on  the  day  following  the  rejection  ^  ' 
of  the  amendment  on  the  Address,  the  Liberal 
deputies  met  and  determined  to  persevere  in  their 
design,  holding  the  old  law  referred  to  as  either 
inapplicable  to  the  banquet  proposed,  or  gone 
into  desuetude.  This  determination,  however, 
was  not  taken  without  verv  considerable  difiicul* 
ty ;  only  94  deputies  voted  for  it  in  the  meeting 
on  the  subject,  though  the  whole  strength  of  the 
Opposition  was  assembled  on  the  occasion.  This 
was  a  great  falling  off  from  the  189  who  had 
supported  the  amendment  to  the  Address ;  and 
it  indicated  on  what  dangerous  ground  they 
were  adventuring  when  they  announced  their 
resolution  openly  to  brave  the  authority  of  Gov- 
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enunent.*  They  remitted  to  a  committee,  ac- 
1  Journal  d«  cordingly,  to  prepare  an  addreafi  to 
Debate,  Feb.  the  public,  announcing  their  de- 
14,1848;  Ree-  termination  to  go  on  with  the  pro- 
olilliJi^ii  I  V086d  banquet,  which  was  fixed  for 
166:  Hist  da  the  22d  February,  and  published  in 
Gout.  Frov.,  all  the  Opposition  jounials  on  the 
^  Uth  of  that  month,  t 

Having  thus  resolved  openly  to  defy  the  Gov- 
^2,         eniment,  the  Radicals  immediately 
Great  agito^  began  to  increase  the  agitation  by 
tioQ  In  Parifl  sounding  the  alarm  in  all  their  jour- 

on  the  an-     ^^Is  in  the  strongest  terms.    That  ob- 

noancement.   •  .      ■*      m  j 

ject  was  soon  gamed.    Terror  spread 

immediately,  and  ere  long  became  universaL  All 
business  was  suspended.  Before  two  days  were 
over,  every  one  whispered  to  his  neighbor,  '^Hiey 
will  soon  be  fighting  in  the  streets."  The  Jmer- 
nal  de$  JMbais,  which  had  become  the  organ  of 
the  conservative  section  of  the  Opposition,  upon 
this  strongly  counseled  moderation  to  both  par- 
ties, and  even  went  so  far  as  to  announce  that 
a  conciliatoi^  policy  would  be  adopted  by  Gov- 
ernment, and  concessions  made  sufficient  to  sat- 
isfy all  reasonable  demands  of  the  Opposition. 
But  matters  had  now  gone  too  far  for  the  coun- 
sels of  moderation  to  be  heard  on  either  side ; 
and  the  King,  in  particular,  whose  obstinacy, 
when  danger  was  approaching,  had  increased  as 
much  as  his  resolution,  when  it  was  present,  had 

•  The  Badicals  bad  eoongh  to  do  to  keep  together  thsir 
troops,  who  were  not  a  little  shaken.  The  prodigious 
agitation  of  men*8  minds  kept  at  a  distance  the  tiniid,  and 
caused  the  audacioas  themselves  to  hesitate. — Bsomaitlt, 
HUL  du  Chmv.  Prov,,  84. 

t  "  Une  reunion  de  plua  de  cent  d6pnt6s  appartenant 
auz  diverses  fonctions  de  Topposition  a  eu  lieu  oe  matin, 
pour  d^ider  en  eommnn  quelle  llgne  de  oonduite  11  con- 
yient  de  sulvre  aprte  le  vote  da  demler  paragraphe  de 
Fadresse. 

*^  La  r6anioQ  iCeat  d*abord  ooenp6e  de  la  situation  po- 
litique que  Ini  fkit  oe  paragraphe.  Elle  a  reconnn  que 
rodresae  qui  a  6tA  votro,  oonBtitue,  de  la  part  de  la  ma- 
jority, une  violatioa  flagrante,  audadense  dee  droits  do 
la  minority,  et  que  le  Ministdre,  en  entralnant  son  parti 
dans  un  acte  aussi  exorbitant,  a  tout  &  la  fois  m6eonnu  un 
des  prlncipes  les  plus  8aer6a  de  la  constitntion,  viold  dans 
la  personne  de  leurs  reprdoentants  Tun  dee  droits  les  plus 
flasentiels  dea  dtoyena,  et,  par  tone  mesure  de  aalut  mi- 
nist^rielle,  Jet6  dans  le  pays  de  ftmestes  fbnnents  de  divl- 
tion  et  de  ddsordre.  Dans  de  telles  circon stances,  11  lui 
a  ^mni  que  ses  devoirs  devenaient  pins  graves,  plus  im- 
perienx,  et  qu*aa  milieu  des^v^neroents  qui  agitent  TEu- 
rope  et  qui  preoccupent  la  France  il  ne  Ini  ^tsit  pas  per- 
mis  d'abandonner  un  seul  instant  la  garde  et  la  defense 
des  Int^ta  nationanz.  L*opposltion  restera  k  son  porte, 
pour  surveiller  et  eombattre  oonstamment  la  politique 
oontre-rdvolntionnaire  dont  les  entrepriaes  inqui6tent  au- 
jourd*huI  le  pays  tout  entier. 

**  Qnant  au  droit  de  r6niilon  des  dtoyens,  droit  qne  les 
minlstdre  pretend  subordenner  k  son  bon  platair  et  con- 
flsquer  k  son  profit,  rassembl^B  nnanimement  con^n. 
cue  que  ce  droit,  inherent  k  toute  constitution  libra,  est 
d'aiUears  formellement  ^tabli  par  nos  loia,  a  rteolu  d*en 
poursuivre  le  maintien  et  la  oonsenration  par  tons  les  mo- 
yens  I6gaaz  et  eonstltationnela  £n  oons6qnenoe,  une 
commission  a  6U  nomm6e  pour  iCentendre  aveo  les  61ee- 
teura  de  Paris  et  pour  r6gler  de  concert  le  ooncours  des 
d^put^  au  banquet  qui  se  prepare  k  titre  de  protestation 
oontre  les  pretentions  de  rarMtraira. 

**  Cette  d^pision  a  6t6  prise  sans  prejudice  des  appels 
que,  rous  d*autres  formes,  les  deputes  de  Toppositlon  se 
Keerrent  d'adreaser au  coqw  Electoral  et  k  ropinlon  pnbli- 
que.  La  reunion  a  pena6  enfin  que  le  cabinet,  en  deoatq- 
rant  le  v6ritable  caractdre  du  diaoours  de  la  eoaronne  et 
de  radresse,  pour  en  faire  nn  acte  attentatoire  aux  droits 
des  dipnt^s,  mettait  I'oppositlon  dans  la  ntoeseitd  d*ex- 
primer,  en  toute  oocasion,  sa  n^robation  centre  an  tel 
exote  de  poavoir.  Bile  a  done  r^lu  k  TunanimitA,  qn*au* 
cun  de  ses  membres,  m6me  oeux  que  le  sort  d^signe- 
rait  pour  faire  partie  de  la  grande  deputation,  ne  partiri- 

Cralt  a  la  prdmntation  de  radresse."— /ottrnoi  dss  2M- 
(s,  Uth  February,  1848. 


diminished,  was  determined  against  any  conces- 
sion. *  ^  Every  one,  '*  said  he,  * '  appears  to  be  for 
reform ;  some  demand  it,  others  pronuse  it.  For 
my  own  part,  I  will  never  be  a  par^  to  such 
weakness.  Reform  is  another  word  for  the  ad- 
vent of  the  Opposition  to  power,  and  that  is  an- 
other word  for  war ;  it  is  the  begin-  ,  i/j^wjeatlon 
ning  of  the  end.  When  the  Op-  de  Loais  Phi- 
position  succeed  to  power,  I  shall  lippe,94;Beg- 
take  my  departure. "  •  »»»»*i  "*•  881 

Unfortunately,  the  King,  during  the  most  crit- 
ical period  of  his  life,  was  deprived         43, 
of  the  intrepd  counselor  who  had,  by  Death  of  tbe 
her  resolution  and  abilities,  so  often  Princess 
brought  him  in  safety  through  the  -^«w«*«- 
most  perilous  crises  of  his  fate.    The  PrinoesB 
Adelaide,  his  sister,  who  had  long  been  in  a  de- 
clining state  of  health,  expired  at  Paris  on  2l8t 
January,  1848.     No  bereavement  could  at  this 
moment  have  been  more  calamitous  to  the  King. 
To  more  than  masculine  intrepidi^  and  firm- 
ness she  united  the  still  rarer  qualities  of  strong 
sagacitv  and  sound  sense,  with  a  practical  knowl- 
edge of  men  surprising  in  one  bom  in  so  elevated 
a  sphere.    Probably  she  owed  it  to  the  extraor- 
dinary vicissitudes  of  her  own  and  her  broth- 
er's career,  which  had  brought  her  into  contact 
with  classes  the  most  distant,  changes  the  most 
surprising,  catastrophes  the  most  terrible.    It 
was  mainly  owing  to  her  moral  courage  that  the 
vacillation  was  surmounted  which  led  him  so  long 
to  hesitate  in  accepting  the  proffered  crown.   Had 
she  lived  two  months  longer,  there  ,  ^^^  ^^ 
would  probably  have  been  no  ex-  xxxi.  827; 
hibition  of  the  irresolution  which  Monitear, 
caused  him  to  lose  it.^  •'*°*  **•  ^**^ 

Meanwhile  the  committee  to  whom  it  had  been 
remitted  to  choose  a  place  for  the  4^ 
proposed  banquet,  without  having  as  prepantions 
yet  selected  a  place,  fixed  upon  the  'or  tbe  ban- 
22d  February.  Shortly  after,  a  place  ^■"bJii«rv«l 
was  discovered  in  a  street  nearly  de-  »'™"j 
serted,  in  the  Champs  Elys^s,  named  the  Cfte- 
min  de  Versaillea,  This  was  a  large  open  space 
inclosed  by  four  walls,  over  which,  as  over  the 
Roman  amphitheatres,  it  was  proposed  to  stretch 
a  huge  canvas  covering,  so  as  to  convert  it  into 
an  apartment  capable  of  holding  6000  persons 
at  table.  This  space  was  hired  by  the  commit- 
tee on  the  20th,  and^n  the  21st  the  prepara- 
tions for  stretching  the  canvas  were  commenced. 
But  meanwhile  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition^ 
seeing  matters  approaching  a  crisis,  felt  anxious 
to  avoid  a  collision,  and  gladly  lent  an  ear  to  a 
compromise  proposed  by  the  Government,  which 
promised  the  means  of  bringing  matters  to  a 
judicial  determination,  without  running  the  fear- 
ful risks  of  a  conflict  between  the  people  and 
the  military.  The  arrangement  proposed  was, 
that  the  company  were  all  to  be  allowed  to  as- 
semble, without  impediment  or  molestation,  in 
the  place  fixed  on  for  the  banquet,  but  that  when 
there,  they  were  to  be  invited  to  disperse  by  the 
officers  of  police,  and  the  president  M.  Boissel, 
with  M.  Odillon  Barrot  and  a  few  of  the  other 
leaders,  should  be  summoned  before  the  law- 
courts  to  answer  for  the  alleged  breach  of  the 
interdict.  This  proposal,  it  is  true,  would  ren- 
der abortive  the  whole  obiects  fear  which  the 
banquet  had  been  projectea ;  but  such  was  the 
sense  of  responsibility  entertained  by  the  leaden 
of  the  movement,  and  the  general  conscioiianess 
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of  tii6  impending  danger  if  the  banquet  were 
either  dispersed  by  force  or  permitted  to  go  on 
1 1»  1*  If  ^thont  impediment,  that  it  was 
fTs!  OTT,  ^  •fff^  to  by  ^be  deaden  of  the  Op- 
BS7:  HUL  dtt  pontion,  and  AL  Duch&tel  on  the 
Gout.  Pror.,   part  of  the  GoTemment,  and  it  was 

^^^tm  ^^^^y  ^^V^  t****  tbe  criais  bad 

been  sormounted.* 

Thia  compromise  was  gladly  accepted  by  the 

great  body  of  the  Liberals,  and  in 

p^,^^^  particttUr    those    who    desired    a 

of  the  pro-    change  of  ministry,  bnt  not  of  the 

posed  pro-     dvnasty  on  the  throne,  bnt  it  was  ti- 

?J^2^'  21  olently  condemned  by  the  ultras  on 
renrnarysi.  ^^^  ^.^      ^^^  ^^  and  a  part  of 

the  conrtiers  objected  to  it  as  an  unworthy  con- 
cession to  popular  violence,  and  an  acknowl- 
edgment that  the  Goyemment  declined  a  com- 
bat. The  extreme  Radicals,  led  by  M.  Marrast 
and  M.  Ledm-RoUin,  declaimed  against  it  as  a 
disgraceful  abandonment  of  the  rights  of  the 
people.  The  compromise,  howcTer,  was  carried 
through,  and  a  sub-committee  drew  np  a  proc- 
lamation, in  which  it  was  announced  that  the 
meeting  would  take  place,  but  the  banquet 
would  not  follow,  as  it  had  been  interdicted  by 
the  GoTcmment.  To  render  the  demonstra- 
tion, however,  without  the  banquet,  as  imposing 
as  possible,  it  was  announced  that  the  proces- 
sion was  to  take  place  on  the  largest  possible 
scale.  It  was  to  extend  along  the  bouleyards 
from  the  Place  of  the  Bastile  to  the  Madeleine ; 
the  National  Guards  were  inyited  to  attend  in 
their  uniforms,  but  without  their  arms ;  and  all 
the  students  and  scholars  at  the  militaiy  schools 
ehared  in  the  invitation.  The  utmost  order  and 
repcularity  was  enjoined  upon  all  persons  form- 
ing part  of  the  cortege,  or  witnessing  it,  and  it 
s  Jonroal  dM  v&s  thought  that  a  hundred  thon- 
D^bata,  sand  penons  "would  appear  in  its 

Feh.  21.  IMS.   r^„k3.T  ^^ 

The  Government  was  seized  with  the  utmost 
^  apprehensions     when     this     pro- 

DifflcQittasoB  gramme  appeared  in  the  Opposition 
both  iidQs  re.  journals  The  danger  appeared 
^^ing  a  pro-  more  imminent  than  ever,  now  that 
FcbraltfT  21.  ^^  banquet  was  converted  into  a 
procession.  It  was  not  the.  after- 
dinner  speeches,  but  a  collision  in  the  streets 
which  was  the  real  object  of  alarm.  M.  Gnizot 
declared,  in  a  Cabinet  council  held  on  the  sub- 
ject, that  all  authority  was  lost  when  Ciovem- 
ment  entered  into  terms  with  its  enemies.  M. 
DuchAtel  urged  that  the  opportunity  should  be 
seized  of  re-establishing  the  shaken  authority 
of  GoTemment.  M.  Jacqueminot  protested 
that  the  troops  should  be  brought  forward  to 
stop  the  procession.  On  their  side  the  Liberal 
chiefs  were  hardly  less  embarrassed^  for  it  had 
become  apparent  that  the  substitution  of  a  pro- 
cession for  the  banquet  had  only  augmented  the 
danger,  by  bringing  it  into  the  public  streets, 
and  into  the  presence  of  the  people,  and  the 
party  was  divided  on  the  subject.  Impressed 
with  these  ideas,  they  agreed  to  publish  an  ex- 
planatory address,  in  which  it  should  be  an- 
nounced that  they  had  no  intention  of  convoking 
the  National  Guard,  or  usurping  the  powers  of 
Government.  A  draft  of  the  proposed  note  was 
written  ont  and  snbmitted  to  M.  Duch4tel; 
but  the  Government  declined  to  agree  to  it,  and 
the  Chamber  met  at  five  in  the  afternoon,  with- 


!Out  any  thing  being  decided  on  the  sulject. 

I  Explanations  were  then  made  on  both  sides,  but 
witnout  leading  to  any  amicable  result — M. 
Duchatel  declaring  that  no  impediment  would 
be  thrown  in  the  way  of  any  who  chose  going 
to  the  banquet  individually,  bnt  that  any  at- 
tempt to  form  a  procession  on  the  public  streets 
would  be  prevented;  and  M.  Barrot  replying 
that  there  was  no  intention  of  disturbing  the 
public  peace,  tiiat  perfect  order  would  be  ob- 
served in  the  procession,  and  that,  if  the  Gov- 
emment  took  a  step  which  Was  virtually  declar- 
ing Paris  in  a  state  of  siege,  they  were  provok- 
ing the  breach  of  the  peace  which  they  professed 
so  much  anxiety  to  avoid.  These  explanations 
led  to  no  result,  and  the  Chamber  separated 
without  any  thing  being  detenu-  i  Renault, 
ined  or  agreed  to  on  the  subject,  ill  898,  894; 
But  in  the  evenmg  it  was  agreed  by  {^gl  v  J ' 
a  nugority  of  the  Liberal  deputies  aanoedeURdI 
that  they  should  not  attend  the  pro-  pubUque,  48, 
cessioxL  *  *** 

Later  still  at  night,  a  final  meeting  of  the  more 
decided  Liberals  took  place  in  the 
office  of  the  lU/ormey  to  determine  Debate,  and 
what  should  be  done  in  regard  to  decision  of  tha 
the  procession  on  the  following  day.  Liberal  ^^^ 
Opinions,  even  in  that  extreme  sec-  JfJcoi^ 
tion  of  the  Liberals,  were  divided 
on  the  subject  M.  Lagrange  strongly  urged  the 
adoption  (^  decided  measures.  ^^  Yes  I"  said  he, 
*4et  the  democracy  hoist  its  standard,  and  de* 
scend  boldly  into  the  field  of  battle  for  Progress. 
Humanity  in  a  mass  has  its  eyes  upon  yon ;  our 
standard  will  rally  around  us  the  whole  warlike 
and  fraternal  cohorts.  What  more  are  we  wait- 
ing for?'*  Loud  applause  followed  these  words, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  the  entire  meeting  was  about 
to  declare  for  war,  when  M.  Louis  Blanc  rose 
and  said :  '*  After  the  Opposition  deputies  have 
agitated  the  country  to  its  very  entrails,  they  re^ 
coil.  I  feel  my  blood  boU  within  my  bosom  ai 
such  conduct,  and  if  I  listened  only  to  my  in- 
dignation I  would  say  in  presence  of  such  base- 
ness, 'Let  us  raise  our  war-cry  and  advance.' 
But  humanity  restrains  me.  I  ask  if  you  are 
entitled  to  dispose  of  the  blood  of  a  generous 
people,  without  any  prospect  of  advantage  to  the 
cause  of  democracy  ?  If  the  Patriots  commence 
the  conflict  to-morrow,  abandoned  by  the  leaders 
who  have  hitherto  put  themselves  at  the  head  of 
the  movement,  they  will  infallibly  be  cnished, 
and  the  democracy  will  be  drowned  in  blood. 
That  will  be  the  result  of  to-morrow's  struggle. 
And  do  not  deceive  yourselves.  The  National 
Guard,  which  has  gone  in  uniform  from  banquet 
to  banquet,  will  to-morrow,  in  the  same  uniform, 
mow  dd^n  the  Patriots  with  grape-shot  along- 
side of  the  soldiers.  Determine  on  iuBurrection 
if  you  please ;  but  for  my  part,  if  yon  adopt  such 
a  decision,  I  will  retire  to  my  h<Mne  to  cover  my- 
self  with  crape,  and  mourn  over  the  ruin  of 
democracy."  Ledru-RoUin  soon  after  added: 
**  During  the  first  Revolution,  when  our  fathers 
had  fixed  on  a  field-day,  they  had  prepared  for 
it  before.  Are  we  in  a  similar  situation  ?  Have 
we  arms,  ammunition,  combatants  ready?  The 
Government  is  thoroughly  prepared.  The  army 
only  awaits  the  signal  to  crush  us.  My  opinion 
is,  that  to  run  into  a  conflict  in  such  circum- 
stances is  an  act  of  madness."  These  opinions 
were  so  obviously  well-founded,,  that  they  al 
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longth  came  to  preTail  with  the  m^jprity  of  the 
meeting.  It  wafi  agreed  at  the  eleventh  hoar 
that  the  proposed  procession  on  the  day  follow- 
ing should  be  abandoned,  and  a  formal  impeach- 
ment of  the  Ministers  before  the  Chamber  of 
Peers  sabstitate€  in  its  room.  On  the  day  fol- 
lowing)  a  double  set  of  placards  appeared  on  all 
I  DelaHodde,  the  walls  of  Paris — the  first,  from 
Hist,  de  Soci-  the  Prefect  of  Police,  interdicting 
^ ^^R^  *°y  assembly  on  the  public  streets ; 
nauit,  lii.  mI'  *^®  second,  from  the  Banquet  Com- 
396;  Caiisag.'  mittee,  recommending  the  people  not 
nAc,i.l84, 186.  to  attempt  to  form  any  procession.  •* 
Shortly  before,  an  article  had  appeared  in  the 
^  National  from  the  pen  of  M.  Mar- 

Articles  in  the  i^^^t,  which  pointed  to  the  proposed 
National  and  demonstration  as  a  great  moral 
ttwuiiSle^  movement,  which  was  to  crush  the 
Government  by  the  simple  demon- 
stration of  public  opinion,  without  any  physical 
collision.  *<Do  not,"  said  he,  addressing  the 
Minister,  "reckon  on  a  disturbance.  If  you 
wish  it,  rely  upon  it  you  shall  not  have  it.  What 
we  are  more  anxious  for  is  a  demonstration  of 
which  the  calmness  may  terrify  you,  while  its 
magnitude  may  indicate  the  firm  determination 
of  the  people.  We  wish  that  the  deputies,  the 
electors,  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  National 
Guard,  with  all  the  citizens  who  have  a  resolute 
spirit,  should  meet  you  in  a  pacific  mass,  un- 
armed, immense,  and  whose  all-powerfid  voice 
may  indicate  Ihe  respect  in  which  they  hold  you. 
It  is  order  which  constitutes  our  strength — ^it  is 
the  voice  of  opinion  which  will  pass  over  your 
battalions  to  crush  you.  The  movement  will  be 
the  more  terrible  for  you  from  its  very  tranquil- 
lity. You  shall  have  neither  troubles  nor  dis- 
orders, nor  a  bloody  collision.  The  people  of 
Paris  have  no  need  of  a  battle  to  conquer — it  is 
enough  for  them  to  show  themselves."-'  And 
a  K  H  '^^^^  when  they  were,  as  they  con- 

Feb.%r,°848.  ^^^'^^  discreditably  abandoned  hj 
the  leaders  of  the  *  *  dynastic  Opposi- 

*  "En  i^onmant  ainri  Texercico  d*Dn  droit,  Topposl- 
tlon  prend  rengagement  de  fairo  pr^valoir  ce  droit  par 
toutes  lea  voix  conatitutionnellea.  Elle  ne  manquera  pas 
h  oe  devoir;  elle  ponrsuivra,  avee  plus  de  pera^vdranoe 
6t  plus  d*6neiigie  que  Jamais,  la  lutte  qu*elle  a  entreprise 
centre  une  politique  eorruptrice,  violente  et  antinatio- 
nale.  En  ne  se  rendant  pas  au  banquet,  Topposition  ae- 
complit  nn  grand  aete  de  moderation  etd*humanit6;  elle 
fiiit  quMl  lul  reste  k  aoeompllr  nn  grand  acte  de  fermet^ 
et  do  Justtce."— JVatibnol,  S2d  February,  1848. 

The  indictment  against  the  Government  promised  in 
the  last  paragraph  vas  at  the  same  time  dniwn  up  and 
signed. 

1.  **  D*avoIr  trahl  aa  dehoxi  Thonnenr  et  les  Int6p6ts 
de  la  France. 

it.  '*  D'avoir  fanss^  lea  prinelpes  de  la  eonsUtntion,  la 
garantie  de  la  liberty,  et  attent^  anx  droits  des  citoyens. 

8.  ^'  D*avoir,  par  une  corruption  syst^matiqup,  tent6  de 
mbstitner  A  Texpression  de  I*opinion  publique  les  calculs 
dMnterfit  piiv4,  et  de  pervertir  alnsi  le  gouvemement  re. 
pr^sentam. 

^  "  D'avoir  traflqu^,  dans  un  Int^rSt  ministerlel,  des 
fonctfons  pubUques  aisiiii  que  de  tons  les  attributs  et  pri- 
vileges du  pouvoir. 

5.  *'■  D'avoir,  dans  le  m£me  bnt,  ruln6  les  finances  de 
retat  et  oompromis  ainal  les  forces  et  la  grandeur  natio- 
nale. 

6.  "  D*avolr  vf olemmcnt  d6pouilie  les  citoyens  d*nn 
droit  essentiel  k  toute  constitution  libre  et  dont  Pexf rdce 

ileur  ayait  ith  garantl  par  la  eharte,  par  les  lois,  et  par 
les  precedents. 

T.  **  D'avoir  enfin,  par  une  politique  ouvertement  oon> 
tre-n6volntioimaire,  remia  en  question  toutes  les  oon- 
qu6tes  de  nos  deux  revolutions  et  jete  le  pays  dans  une 
ajritatlon  profonde.**— /t^formtf,  2«d  Febr-iary- 1848;  Rso- 


tion,"  they  again  addressed  the  people  in  the 
Re/brtue,  dissuading  them  from  any  collision 
with  the  military,  and  promising  them  ulterior 
measures  at  a  future  time.  '*Men  of  the  peo- 
ple," said  M.  Flocon  in  that  journal,  **  beware 
of  any  rash  excess  to-morrow.  Do  not  furnish 
the  Government  with  the  opportunity  so  much 
desired  of  a  bloody  success.  Do  not  give  the 
dynastic  Opposition,  which  abandons  at  once 
you  and  itself,  a  pretext  of  which  it  would  will- 
ingly avail  itself,  to  throw  a  vail  over  its  weak- 
ness. You  now  see  what  are  the  consequences 
of  allowing  the  initiative  to  be  taken  by  those 
who  are  not  our  own.  Patience  yet  a  while! 
When  it  shall  seetn  good  to  the  democratic  party  to 
take  the  lead  in  its  tum^  it  will  be  seen 
whether  it  will  retire  when  it  has  once  F^^SZIwa. 
advanced.^*^ 

A  very  curious  and  valuable  account  exists, 
from  the  pen  of  one  ^ho  was  initi-  ^ 
ated  into  all  their  secrets,  of  the  stivsigtb  of 
strength  of  the  secret  societies  in  the  Republic. 
France  at  this  period,  which  em-  "IJl'*^ 
braced  all  who  were  decided  Repub-  ^ 
licans.  ''The  liepublican  party,**  says  Lrucien 
de  la  Hodde,  ''  was,  in  Februar}',  1848,  composed 
of  the  following  persons :  4000  subscribers  to  the 
National,  of  whom  only  one  half  were  Repub-. 
licans,  the  other  belonging  to  the  dynastic  Oppo- 
sition, led  by  Gamier  Pagds  and  Camot.  Of 
these  2000  there  were  not  more  than  600  in 
Paris,  and  of  these  only  200  could  be  relied  on 
in  an  actual  conflict.  The  Rcforme  had  2000 
subscribers,  of  whom  500  were  in  Paris,  and 
they  would  turn  out  to  a  man.  The  two  socie- 
ties, ^des  Sttisons*  and  *la  Socicte  Dissidente,^ 
promised  1000  combatants,  though  it  was  doubt- 
ful if  they  could  muster  600,  though  the  latter 
embraced  all  the  Communists  in  Paris.  To 
these  we  must  add  400  or  500  old  conspirators, 
whom  tlie  first  musket-shot  would  recall  to  their 
old  standards;  and  1500  Polish,  Italian,  and 
Spanish  refugees,  who  would  probably  do  the 
same,  from  the  idea  that  it  would  advance  the 
cause  of  revolution  in  their  own  countries.  In 
all,  4000  in  Paris,  and  that  was  the  very  utmost 
that  could  be  relied  on  in  the  capital.  In  the 
provinces  there  was  only  one  real  secret  society, 
which  was  at  Lyons:  Marseilles,  Toulouse,  and 
two  or  three  other  great  towns,  professed  to  have 
such,  but  no  reliance  could  be  placed  on  them. 
On  the  whole,  there  might  be  15,000  or  16,000 
Republicans  in  the  departments,  and  4000  in 
Paris.  Inall.  1 9,000  or  20, 000  out  of  17,000,000 
of  male  inhabitants — a  proportion  ,  ^^  j^^  Hodde. 
so  infinitely  small,  that  it  is  evident  Hist.  dcH  Sod- 
they  could  never  have  overturned  *t6s  Secretes, 
a  strong  government."*  *^'  *^ 

On  the  other  hand,  the  forces  of  the  Govern- 
ment were  much  more  considerable,  ^^ 
and  such  as,  if  properly  directed  and  poreen  of  the 
supported  by  the  National  Guard,  Government, 
must  have  secured  them  an  easy  *nd  iu  meas- 
victory  in  any  contest  which  might  f^i^^j-  aj^ 
be  approaching.  The  regular  troops 
in  Paris%ere  25,000  strong ;  and  they  might  in 
six  hours  be  doubled  by  the  troops  in  the  neigh- 
boring towns.  Versailles  had  a  strong  reserve 
of^cavalry,  Vincennes  of  artillery.  In  a  Cabinet 
council  held  on  the  afternoon  of  the  20th,  when 
it  was  first  known  that  the  Banquet  Committee 
had  resolved  to  go  on  with  the  procession,  it 
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was  determined  to  prerent  it  by  force;  and 
orders  were  given  to  hare  the  whole  military 
posts  of  the  capital  strongly  occapied  at  seven 
in  the  following  morning.  Had  this  resolution 
been  adhered  to  the  demonstration  might  have 
been  prevented,  and  the  family  of  Orleans  at 
this  moment  seated  on  the  throne  of  France. 
Bat,  unfortunately,  in  the  course  of  the  evening 
intelligence  arrived  of  the  Opposition  deputies 
haWng  declined  to  take  part  in  the  procession, 
and  published  an  address,  dissuading  others 
from  doing  so,  which  appeared  in  the  evening 
papers  of  the  21st  at  four  p.if .  This  was  imme- 
diately communicated  to  the  Grovemment,  and 
they,  deeming  the  crisis  over,  thought  it  advisa- 
ble to  do  nodiing  which  might  provoke  a  fresh 
collision,  and  accordingly  determined  to  coun- 
^  termand  the  troops.     Orders  to  this 

L  i^.'aoo^^  effect  were  di^atched  in  all  direc- 
Bmiuiit,  UL  tions  from  the  Tnileries  at  eleven  at 
S9T,  309 ;  night  on  the  2 1  st ;  and,  accordingly, 
fWk  SM84&  ^^  *^®  morning  of  the  22d  not  a  sol- 
dier was  to  be  seen  in  the  streets. ' 
The  consequences  of  this  unfortunate  step 
51^  were  soon  apparent  The  people,  who 
Ajipe«i  of  were  for  the  most  part  ignorant  of  the 
*«P*y*«-  resolution  come  to  at  the  eleventh 
Fch.  i.  hour  by  the  Liberal  committees  to 
countermand  the  procession,  and  of  the  counter- 
orders  in  consequence  given  to  the  troops,  as- 
sembled in  great  numbers  in  the  principal  streets 
at  daybreak  on  the  22d,  and  seeing  no  attempts 
made  to  interrupt  them,  deemed  it  certain  that 
the  demonstration  was  to  go  on,  and  that  the 
caose  of  reform  had  triumphed.  They  were  not 
shaken  in  this  belief  by  the  addresses  already 
given,  which  appeared  in  the  morning  news- 
papers of  the  same  day,  inviting  the  people  not 
to  attempt  a  demonstratioiL  They  still  remained 
-calm  and  motionless,  in  great  crowds,  in  the 
Boulevard  de  la  Madeleine,  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde,  and  the  Champs  Elys^es,  awaiting 
the  coarse  of  events,  and  convinced  that  before 
nightfall  something  decisive  would  take  place. 
The  emissaries  from  the  Riforme  and  National 
gave  this  advice,  which  was  implicitly  obeyed. 
Meanwhile,  the  name  of  M.  Guizot  was  in  every 
mouth,  and  generally  with  the  same  execrations 
as  that  of  M.  de  Polignac  had  been  in  July,  1830. 
As  the  afternoon  approached,  some  bands  of 
students  began  to  traverse  the  streets,  singing 
the  Marseillaise,  and  shouting,  ''Vive  la  Ri- 
forme ! — &  bas  M.  Guizot  !'*  Still,  however,  there 
was  no  actual  rioting  till  late  in  the  evening, 
when,  in  consequence  of  the  crowds  which  still 
thronged  the  streets,  some  bodies  of  cavaliy 
were  stationed  in  the  Rue  de  Itivoli,  St.  Honore, 
and  the  boulevards.  They  were  pelted  with 
stones  in  some  places  by  the  mob,  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  city  some  attempts  were  made  to 
erect  barricades.  In  consequence  of  this  cir- 
comstance,  it  was  resolved  to  occupy  Paris  in  a 
ffiilitaiT'  manner  on  the  following  morning,  and 
according  to  constant  usage  since  1830,  hy  joint 
daachmaUM  of  the  regular  troops  and  the  Na&mal 
Gwird,  Orders  to  assemble  the  latter  force  were 
« CftHftffn  accordingly  sent  out  late  at  night 
LSr%^  on  the  22d,  and  at  seven  in  the 
fi^naoitfiu.  morning  of  the  23d  the  generate 
^^  409;  beat  in  all  the  streets  of  Paris,  ^  and 
mftt!i84&  ^^®  National'  Guard,  in  uniform, 
were  every  where  to  be  seen  hasten- 


ing to  their  rallying-points.  To  this  resolntiou 
the  fall  of  the  monarchy  is  beyond  all  question 
to  be  ascribed. 

The  principal  officers  of  the  great  dvic  force 
in  Paris,  which  for  ten  years  had         52, 
been  worked  upon  by  the  liberal  Inridloaspol- 
press,  and  which  had  become  ex-  ley  of  the  Na- 
tremelydiscontented  in  consequence  «o"*^G""^' 
of  its  will  not  having  in  all  cases  been  implicit- 
ly obeyed  by  the  Government,  had  a  meetmg  at 
nine  at  night,  on  the  22d,  in  the  office  of  the 
Siecle,  to  deliberate  on  the  course  which  they 
should  pursue  in  the  crisis  which  was  approach- 
ing.    It  was  there  resolved  unanimously  that 
they  should  take  up  arms  and  appear  in  their 
battalions  with  or  without  the  orders  of  Govern- 
ment on  the  following  day.   They  were  to  assume 
such  an  attitude  as  should  convince  every  one 
that,  however  determined  to  displace  the  Minis» 
try,  they  would  not  permit  the  overthrow  of  the 
Government.    In  a  word,  they  were  to  inter- 
pose between  the  contending  parties  in  such  a 
way  as  should  at  once  prevent  the  effusion  of 
blood,  force  reform  upon  the  Government,  and 
hinder  the  throne  being  shaken.    For  this  pur- 
pose they  were  to  place  themselves  every  where 
between  the  soldiers  and  multitude,  anci  compel 
both  to  desist  from  conflict,  while  at  the  same 
time  their  voice  and  attitude  should  force  a 
change  of  men  and  measures  on  the  Executive. 
This  plan  of  operations  was  openly  expounded 
in  a  petition  drawn  up  by  the  officers  of  the  4th 
Legion,  and  to  which  nearly  fdl  the  others  gave 
in  their  adhesioa     Thus  tiie  National  Guard 
of  Paris  assumed  the  functions  of  the  XiCgisla- 
ture,  and  aspired,  like  the  Prietorians  of  Rome, 
not  merely  to  give,  as  they  had  done,  a  mon- 
arch to  the  throne,  but  to  impose  a 
policy  on  his  Government.     Mean-  j^^J^^^ 
while   their  commander.   General  iU4i«ML». 
Jacqueminot,  was  so  ignorant  of  glon;  Le 
its  real  disposition,  that  he  assured  ^Siteri*"^- 
the  Council  that,  with  the  exception  cuaaagnae,  i. 
of  a  few  battalions  which  were  Ul-  fi04;  K^. 
disposed  and  known,  the  loyalty  of  ""^  ™*- 
the  whole  ciric  force  might  with  pJov.**°^'8. 
confidence  be  relied  on.' 

It  soon  appeared  how  far  the  anticipations  of 
General  Jacqueminot  were  correct,  g^ 

and  what  support,  in  its  last  ago-  The  National 
ny,  the  monarchy  of  July  was  to  Ouard  in  ef- 
receive  from  the  National  Guard.  [j^^***nJJ* 
The  23d  February  opened  upon  a  "■"*^° 
city  agitated  but  undecided,  ready  to  obey  the 
strongest  impulse,  to  surrender  the  direction  to 
whoever  had  the  courage  to  seize  it.  The  pres- 
ence of  the  military  in  aU  the  principal  quarters 
sufficiently  revealed  the  apprehensions  of  Gov- 
ernment—  the  conduct  of  the  ciric  force  too 
clearly  erinced  to  which  side  it  would  incline. 
At  ten,  M.  Flocon,  a  determined  Revolutionist, 
entered  in  haste  the  office  of  the  Riforme^  and 
exclaimed,  **  Quick,  all  clothe  yourselves  in  the 
uniform  of  the  National  Guard:  never  mind 
whether  they  are  your  own  or  not :  intimate  to 
all  Patriots  to  do  the  same.  As  soon  as  yon  are 
dressed,  hasten  to  the  mayor's,  calling  out '  Vive 
la  Rdforme  !*  Directly  you  are  theie,  put  yoiv- 
selves  at  the  head  of  the  detachments  as  they 
arrive,  and  interpose  them  between 
the  soldiers  and  the  people.^  Quick,  ^g^^ 
quick  I  the  ^lepublic  is  to  be  had 
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for  the  taking.'*  These  directions,  emanating 
from  the  head-qoarters  of  the  moyement,  were 
too  faithfully  adopted ;  and  the  National  Guard, 
timid,  desiroofl  to  avoid  a  collision,  and  avert  the 
shedding  of  blood,  were  every  where  too  happy 
to  follow  tiiem.  «  The  orders  of  Government  be- 
ing that  all  the  posts  should  be  occupied  by  the 
troops  of  the  line  and  the  civic  forces  jointly,  the 
latter  were  every  where  on  the  spot  with  the 
soldiers,  and,  in  conformity  with  their  injunction, 
they  constantly  interposed  between  the  military 
and  ^e  populace,  so  as  to  render  any  attempt 
to  disperse  the  assemblages  impossible,  as  no 
officer  would  incur  the  responsibility  of  openly 
engaging  in  a  conflict  with  the  National  Guard 
of  the  capital.*  Several  of  the  legions  openly 
joined  them,  at  least  in  words,  and  traversed  the 
streets,  crying  out  "Vive  la  B^forme!"  The 
military,  condemned  to  inactivity  by  this  skill- 
fnl  policy,  remained  passive  spectators  of  the  in- 
creasing tumult ;  and  the  fact  of  their  nowhere 
acting,  spread  abroad  the  belief  that  they  too 
had  become  traitors,  and  that  the  whole  military 
force  of  the  capital  was  on  the  side  of  the  Lib^ 
erals.  The  revolutionary  leaders  were  not  slow 
in  taking  advantage  of  this  auspicious  state  of 
things.  Orders  were  immediately  sent  to  the 
secret  societies  every  where  to  come  forth,  and 
bring  with  them  the  strength  of  the  faubourgs. 
iDelaHodde  '^'^  agitation  rose  to  its  highest 
8oc.  Sec,  4m\  point  when  these  formidable  bands, 
446;  Camif?-  which  recalled  the  worst  days  of 
SJq'.^r^'^^'  ^^^  ^™'  Revolution,  began  to  appear 
M?iit,  ul'402  at  noon  in  the  Rue  St.  Honore;  and 
403;  Hist  du  in  the  centre  of  the  city  barricades 
Gouv.  Prov.,  ^ere  hastily  run  up,  and  the  gun- 
^  ^  smiths'  shops  began  to  be  pillaged. ' 

Great  was  the  consternation  at  the  Tuiler- 
^  ies  when  intelligence  of  these  events 
Consteniii.  arrived,  and  successive  messengers 
tlon  In  tho  brought  in  the  news  that  the  detach- 
Tiiilerlea.  ^lents  of  the  National  Guard  were 
shouting  **  Vive  la  R^forme  1"  as  they  traversed 
the  streets ;  that  they  were  every  where  inter- 

n'ng  between  the  military  and  the  mob,  and 
)me  cases  had  actually  formed  line  with  fixed 
bayonets  against  the  cavalry  who  had  orders  to 
clear  the  streets.  To  every  one  who  came  in 
the  King  put  the  question,  "Is  it  possible  that 
the  National  Guard  is  taking  part  with  the  Re- 
formers— that  it  is  following  in  the  wake  of  the 
Nationcil  and  the  Biformef*  From  all  he  re- 
ceived the  same  answer,  or  the  consternation 
painted  on  their  visages  told  it  too  plainly.  The 
imminence  of  the  danger  was  at  once  perceived. 
By  thrusting  themselves  in  this  dubious  manner 
between  the  regulars  and  the  mob,  the  civic  force 
was  serving  the  cause  of  revolution  far  more  ef- 
fectually than  if  they  had  openly  joined  it ;  for, 
had  they  done  so,  the  united  stvength  of  the  Na- 
tional Guards  and  insurgents  would  have  been 


*  **La  Garde  Nationale,  appe]6e  en  eflbt  le  matin- da 
fi4  pour  tfinterpoaer  entre  le  peuple  a  la  troupe  de  Hgne^ 
r6pondaIt  lentement  et  mollement  A  Pappel.  Elle  Tojait 
dans  le  mouTement  prolong  dn  peaple  one  manifestation 
antirainist^rlelle,  nw  petition  armee  en  faveur  de  la  t^ 
forme  61ecU>rale  qa*eue  6taitloin  de  d^pprouver.  Elle 
J  Bourlait  en  aeoret  Elle  ne  ■*  alarmait  pas  trop  de  voir  oe 
penple  voter  d  ooup  de  fwU  contra  le  systdme  usd  do  Rol. 
Ce  Prince  avait  yieiUl  dans  to  conir  de  la  Garde  Na- 
tlonale,  eomme  le  ehiffire  de  ses  ann6ea.  La  sagesse  pa- 
raissait  anx  Fariitens  p6trifi^  en  obstlnation.**— Lamae. 
Tim,  HUMn  de  la  il^tuMon  de  1848,  i.  Tl,  79. 


quickly  defeated  by  the  regular  soldiers^  who 
were  all  steady;  but  now  the  insurgents  were 
every  hour  gathering  strength,  from  the  passire 
attitude  of  the  troops  in  presence  of  rapidly-in- 
creasing danger.    The  scales  fell  from  all  eyes; 
the  fatal  truth  had  become  apparent ;  the  Citizen 
King,  the  creation  of  the  National  i  caasaenae, 
Guard,  was  about  to  be  destroyed  l  209,  «10; 
by  the  power  which  had  erected  Kegnaiat,iiL 
his  throne.    Yet  how  was  the  dan-  JJ^JI^J  ^S. 
ger  to  be  averted  —  how  was  the  447;  Bi^da 
demon  of  their  own  creation  to  be  Gonr.  Ptot., 
exorcised  ?*  ^  ***• 

In  this  extremity  a  council  was  hastily  sum- 
moned in  the  King's  cabinet,  in  the  5^. 
Tuileries,  which  the  Queen  was  in-  Itesisnatioii 
vited  to  attend.  M.  Guizot  was,  «rfM.G«i»i. 
from  a  feeling  of  delicacy,  absent.  The  first 
words  she  uttered  were :  "  If  M.  Guizot  has  the 
slightest  feeling  of  devotion  to  the  King  and  to 
France,  he  will  not  remain  an  hour  longer  in 
power — ^he  is  ruining  the  King.*'  '^  Madame," 
replied  M.  Duchfttel,  "  M.  Guizot  is  determined, 
like  all  his  colleagues,  to  defend  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity, if  necessary,  the  King  and  the  mon- 
archy, but  he  has  no  intention,  any  more  than 
ourselves,  of  forcing  himself  on  the  Crown." 
''  Do  not  say  such  things, "  interrupted  the  King ; 
*  *  if  M.  Guizot  knew — "  *  *  I  desire  nothing  more 
than  that  he  should  know,"  resumed  the  Queen : 
*'  I  would  sav  it  to  himself.  I  esteem  him  snfil- 
ciently  for  that;  he  is  a  man  of  honor,  and  will 
understand  me."  Upon  this,  M.  Duchfttel  broke 
up  the  conference  by  going  to  bring  in  M.  Gm> 
zot ;  and  in  his  absence  the  Duke  de  Mon^tenrier 
strongly  supported  the  opinion  of  the  Queen,  and 
insisted  on  a  message  being  immediately  sent  to 
the  Chambers,  announcing  the  concession  of 
Parliamentary  Reform ;  to  which  M.  Dnch&tel 
said,  as  a  man  of  honor,  he  could  not  accede. 
When  M.  Duch&tel  returned  with  M.  Guizot, 
the  King,  who  was  still  in  his  cabinet,  with  the 
Queen  and  the  princes,  without  pretending  to  be 
insensible  to  the  dangers  of  his  situation,  ex- 
pressed the  greatest  repugnance  at  the  idea  of 
separating  fiim  his  Minister.  "  I  would  rather 
abdicate,"  said  he.  '*  You  can  not  do  that,  my 
friend,"  said  the  Queen ;  "you  belong  to  France, 
not  to  your^lf. "  "  True, "  replied  the  King,  with 
a  mournful  accent,  '*  I  am  more  to  be  piti^  than 
my  Ministers — I  can  not  resign."  Then  turning 
to  M.  Guizot,  he  said,  "  Do  you  believe,  my  dear 
President,  that  the  Cabinet  is  in  a  situation  to 
make  head  against  the  storm,  and  to  triumph 
over  it  ?"  **  Sire  I"  replied  M.  Guizot,  "  when 
the  King  proposes  such  a  question,  he  himself 
answers  it.  The  Cabinet  may  be  in  a  condition 
to  gain  the  victory  in  the  streets,  but  it  can  not 
conquer  at  the  same  time  the  royal  family  and 
the  Crown.  To  throw  a  doubt  on  its  support  in 
the  Tuileries  is  to  destroy  it  in  the  exercise  of 
power.  The  Cabinet  has  no  alternative  but  to 
retire."  The  King  then  consulted  his  Ministers 
for  a  few  minutes  as  to  who  should  be  sent  for  to 
construct  a  new  Ministry,  and  Count  ,  „ 
MoW  was  mentioned.  The  King  i^^St^ 
then,  shedding  tears,  embraced  his  Regnauit, 
Ministers,  who  were  not  less  aflfect-  "*•  *^  *  ^^^ 
ed.^  "You  wiU  always  remain  the  SiSJS^de 
friends  of  the  King,"  said  the  Queen :  la  B^oin- 
"you  will  support  him."  "How  tiond«ie«, 
happy  you  are,"  said  the  King,  as  **  ®» *^ 
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thej  took  their  leave— **  you  depart  with  honor, 
I  remain  with  shame." 
No  sooner  was  the  retirement  of  M.  Gkuzot 
B^  determined  on  than  he  himself  an* 

AnuMuwe-  nounced  the  intelligence  with  mach 
5*th  **€£?*  ^^^  to  **«  Chambei*.  The  Op- 
bexm,aiidlto'  position  immediately  broke  forth 
recepUoain  ihto  the  most  indecent  acdama- 
f**^  tions ;  and  the  news,  instantly  com- 

municated to  the  streets,  spread  almoet  with  the 
rapidity  of  the  electric  tetegra|rfi  oyer  all  Paris. 
Opinions  wwe  much  divided  on  the  subject. 
The  National  Guard  and  **  dynastic  Opposition'* 
w«re  in  transports ;  theirs  was  the  triumph ;  they 
had  interposed  between  the  Grown  and  revolu- 
tion, and  saved  the  monarchy.  The  Conserva- 
tives were  in  dismay:  again,  as  in  1789,  the 
Crown  was  receding  before  the  populace,  shrink- 
ing from  an  encounter;  already  it  was  whispered 
in  the  streets,  ''  The  King  is  betraying  ns."  But 
the  efiect  npon  the  extreme  Liberals  was  still 
more  serious.  In  an  instant,  like  a  demon  sud- 
denly unchained,  the  spirit  of  revolution  stalked 
abiDod.  ''AU,"  says  the  annalist,  *'who  were 
in  debt,  all  who  had  any  thing  to  gain  by  dis- 
turbance—  the  galley-slaves,  the  robbers,  Uie 
bnigiatB,  the  assassins — combined  in  one  hideous 
milie.  Some  hoped  for  rapine  and  blood,  others 
for  disorder  and  confusion-HkU  for  selfish  benefit 
from  convulsion."  At  meetings  hastily  called 
at  the  offices  of  the  Ri/ormB  and  the  Naiionai 
opinions  were  much  divided  as  to  the  course 
which  they  should  pursue^  MM.  Mairast  and 
Flocon  strongly  counseled  immediate  insurrec- 
tion; MM.  Etienne  Arago  and  Louis  Blanc 
knew  not  what  to  advise,  but  recommended 
awaiting  the  course  of  events.  To  the  latter 
opinion  M.  Ledru-Bollin  adhered,  deeming  it 
too  haauttdons  as  yet  openly  to  attack  the  mon- 
1  Caansiue.  •"^^J*  Meanwhile  the  National 
t  SiJsSlT'  ^°Ard,  regarding  the  victory  as 
De  la  Hodde,. gained,  and  themselves  the  heroes 

iSA-  SL*^*^*  ^^^  ^  ^"^^  ^*»  returned,  joyfully 
mmi^L  404,  chanting  songs  of  triumph,  to  their 
4»:  Lammr-  homes,  and  gave  vent  to  the  gen- 
fchie.  Hist.  <i«  eral  enthusiasm  with  which  they 
kB^vQiatton,  ^^^^^  gej^ed  by  the  spontaneous  il- 

^  Inmination  of  their  windows.^ 

Bat  the  expectations  on  botii  sides  were  des- 

^^  tined  to  disappointment;   and  the 

Catesfiropbe  night  which  began  amidst  the  blaze 
bi  front  of     of  illumination  was  the  last  of  any 
K  GaisotTs  f^^  jifeo  fi-eedom— the  last  of  the 
ouso.  monarchy  in  France.   While  the  Nar- 

tional  Guards,  who  had  virtually  betrayed  their 
oaths,  were  rejoicing  in  the  success  of  their  de- 
fection, bands  of  ardent,  decided  revolutionists 
were  forming  in  the  central  parts  of  die  city, 
prepared  to  turn  to  the  best  account  the  unlooked- 
for  proqjects  of  success  which  it  had  opened  to 
thenii.  One  of  these  bands  was  formed  at  the 
door  of  the  office  of  the  JUJbrme^  and  headed  by 
the  moat  determined  of  its  contributors ;  a  sec- 
ond came  from  the  door  of  the  Naiionai,  which 
marched  toward  the  Boulevard  Italien,  shouting 
*'Vive  la  Beforme  I — 4  bas  les  Ministres!"  A 
third,  more  squalid  in  appearance,  more  ragged 
in  dress,  more  ferocious  in  expression,  came  up 
from  the  Boulevard  de  la  Bastile.  At  its  head 
Was  a  savage-looking  man  named  Lagrange, 
whose  pale  visage,  restless  eye,  and  quivering 
hp  revealed  a  desperate  intent    These  three  col- 


nmns  united  in  front  of  the  Caftf  Tortoni,  on 
the  Boulevard  Italien,  and  a  vast  crowd  of  idlers, 
expecting  something,  soon  assembled  around  it. 
Scon  their  expectations  were  realized.    A  small 
detachment,  anned  with  sabres  and  pikes,  broke 
off  from  the  main  body  on  the  boulevards,  and 
moved  toward  the  Hotel  of  Foreign  Affairs,  oc- 
cupied by  M.  Ouizot,  in  front  of  which  a  battal- 
ion of  infantry  was  stationed,  in  consequence  of 
its  having  been  attacked  the  preceding  evening. 
A  red  flag  waved  over  the  forest  of  pikes  whidi 
the  crowd  bore  along,  and  shone  bright  in  the 
glare  of  the  torches  1^  which  it  was  surrounded. 
The  crowd  halted  at  the  line  of  bayonets  which 
barred  the  street,  and  the  horse  of  the  com- 
mander reared  aad  fell  backward  into  the  line, 
which  dosed  and  surrounded  its  chief.     At  this 
moment,  when  the  battalion  was  standing  with 
their  loaded  pieces  in  their  hands,  a  shot  was 
discharged  by  Lagrange,  toward  the  soldiers; 
and  they,  deeming  themselves  ttt-  , 
tacked,  replied  by  a  volley  which  Hlat^de  li^ 
at  once  brought  down  fiftv  of  the  Kdroiution, 
mob,  killed  or  wounded.    Never  did  k®f*?l*-- 
great  effects  more  closely  follow  a  S»,  45?  •    - 
comparatively  inconsiderable  event ;  cuMgiiike, 
in  the  excited  state  of  men's  minds,  i-  218,  S19( 
Lagrange*s  stray  shot  brought  down  J^fm**  ^ 
the  monarchy.  ^ 

The  premeditation  and  design  with  which  this 
calamitous  collision  between  the  53^ 

mob  and  regular  troops  had  been  Parade  of  tha  . 
provoked  was  immediately  seen  Jj****?**^' 
from  what  ensued.    Hardly  had  *l»«>«8^  l**^* 
the  unhappy  persons  who  were  killed  or  wound- 
ed fallen  than  as  many  of  them  as  it  could  con- 
tain were  placed  in  a  large  wagon,  i4>parently 
brought  up  with  the  crowd  for  the  occasion.    On 
it  the V  were  skillfully  arranged  with  artistic  talent 
for  theatrical  effect,  the  bloody  wounds  beidg 
carefully  exposed  to  the  view,  and  the  whole 
surmounted  by  a  female  figure,  half  naked,  who 
unfortunately  had  fallen  in  the  affray.    When 
the  hideous  mass  was  thoroughly  arranged,  the 
cry  was  raued,  ^' To  the  National T*  and  thither 
they  went,  surrounded  by  a  crowd,  every  instant 
increasing,  in  the  highest  state  of  excitement. 
After  waiting  a  few  minutes  at  this  centre  of 
the  insurrection,  they  mov^d  off,  and,  crossing 
the  Quartler  of  Montmartre,  again  halted  at 
the  doors  of  the  Riformey  where  they  arrived  at 
midnight.    There  the  crowd  was  harangued  by 
the  leaders,  who  represented  them  as  the  bodies 
of  those  who  had  fallen  under  the  stroke  of  a 
cruel  and  vindictive  tyranny.    No  one  suspected, 
what  was  the  truth,  that  the  conflict  had  been 
got  up^  widiont  a  thought  of  its  victims,  to  add 
to  the  excitement  and  fury  of  the  people.    From 
the  office  of  the  Reforme  the  procession  con- 
tinued its  course  aU  night  by  torch-  •  canagnae, 
light  through  Paris,  surrounded  by  1.  9i8,  2i9$  * 
a  dense  crowd,  in  a  frantic  state  ,^'J*jS!*®» 
of  excitement,  shouting  and  howl-  Rc^iauii, 
ing  aloudv  and  spreading  oonster-  ul  40B,  406 : 
nation  and  the  thirst  for  vengeance  RSi^ii?***^ 
wherever  they  went.**  *^'  *^^' 

*  It  is  a  rarloos  proc^  of  tho  difference  of  natioDal  char- 
acter, and  of  the  different  temper  of  the  pablie  mind  in 
€hreat  Britain  and  Franoe  at  this  period,  that  a  few  days 
after  ibis  firightfhl  theatrical  exbihitioa  had  been  got  np 
with  moh  eflbet  In  Paria->Tiz.,  on  March  6,  164B— on 
ooeation  of  the  Kadical  riots  in  Olaagov.  stimnUted  by 
the  socoeas  of  the  French  movement,  a  similar  attempt, 
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Daring  this  eventful  night,  big  with  the  fate 

59,        of  France  and  of  Europe,  the  greatest 

M.  Thien  embarrassment  prevailed  at  the  Tuiler- 

^s^njfo'"'  ies.     In  pursuance  of  the  advice  of  M. 

Feb.  24.     Q^j^j  ^^^  j^j  Duchatel,  M.  Mole  had 

been  sent  for  on  the  preceding  day,  and  had  had 
a  conference  with  the  King,  but  nothing  defini- 
tive had  been  agreed  upon;  and  toward  evening 
the  increasing  agitation  evinced  too  clearly  that 
the  time  for  half-measures  had  gone  past,  and 
that  no  alternative  remained  but  strenuous  re- 
sistance or  unlimited  concession.  When  intelli- 
gence arrived  of  the  melancholy  catastrophe  in 
front  of  the  Foreign  Office,  and  the  only  ques- 
dbn  was  a  battle  in  the  street  or  democratic 
government,  the  King,  by  advice  of  M.  Guizot, 
who  still,  though  out  of  office,  remained  in  the 
Tuileries,  sent  for  M.  Thiers,  who  received  the 
royal  summons  at  midnight,  and  immediately 
repaired  to  the  palace.  At  the  same  time,  the 
command  of  the  entire  military,  regular  and 
National  Guard,  was  withdrawn  from  Generals 
Se'bastiani  and  Jacqueminot,  and  bestowed  on 
Marshal  Bugeaud,  whose  high  character  and 
deserved  popular!^  with  the^oldiers,  as  well  as 
his  long  career  oi  victory,  pointed  him  out  as 
the  most  appropriate  person  to  surmount  such  a 
crisis.  M.  Thiers,  on  his  arrival,  asked  to  see 
the  military  plans  of  MarshaA  Bugeaud,  of  which, 
upon  examination,  he  approved ;  but  he  declared, 
at  the  same  time,  that  he  could  not,  in  the  cir- 
.  cumstances,  form  a  cabinet  without  the  assistance 
of  M.  Odillon  Barrot.  The  King  manifested  the 
greatest  repugnance  to  this  proposal ;  it  was  the 
announcement,  not  of  a  change  of  men,  but  of 
measures.  To  admit  M.  Odillon  Barrot  into  the 
Cabinet  was  to  abandon  the  whole  policy  of  his 
reign,  capitulate  to  the  reformers,  and  accept 
democracy  as  the  ruling  power  in  the  State.  But 
the  urgency  of  the  circumstances  would  admit  of 
no  compromise ;  and  at  length  the  repugnance 
of  the  monarch  was  overcome,  and  M.  Odillon 
Barrot  was  sent  for  and  intrusted  with  the  ar- 
duous duties  of  Minister  of  the  Interior.  The 
IT  Art!  long-wished-for  and  entire  change 
L  100^106;^  of  Ministry  was  immediately  an- 
Casgagnac^  nounced  by  placards  over  ail  the 
1.223,2:25;  streets  of  Paris,  with  the  appoint- 
^409^  "^e»t  of  General  Lamoricifere  to  the 
*      '         command  of  the  National  Guard.  ^ 

Meanwhile  the  agitation  in  Paris  had  every 

^  where  become  excessive,  and  in  the 

EzoeMiVe      crowded  parts  of  the  cit]r  reached  a 

agitation  In   height  which  threatened  an  imme- 

Sr'**l'*hL"*^  diate  convulsion.    The  insurgents, 

°  "  ^  now  relieved  of  all  resistance  by  the 

dispersion  of  the  National  Guard  and  the  pa- 
ralysis of  Government,  got  possession  of  the 
principal  churches ;  and  the  dismal  clang  of  the 
tocsin,  which  was  rung  all  night,  recalled  to  the 
few  who  yet  survived  the  terrible  night  which 
preceded  the  10th  of  August,  1792.  Boused  by 
the  mournful  and  ceaseless  sound,  the  inhabitants 
of  Paris  were  all  astir  before  daylight ;  few  eyes 

apparently  tuggested  hj  the  first,  was  made  to  enhance 
the  exttitement,  by  parading  the  body  of  one  of  the  un- 
fortunate penona  who  had  been  elain  hy  the  military, 
through  the  crowded  stroetii  Bat  in  Scotland  the  effect 
was  Juat  the  reverae  of  what  it  had  been  in  France,  and 
it  contributed  more  than  any  thing  elie  to  quell  the  in- 
samction,  for  it  ihowed  that  the  military  would  do 
their  duty,  and  what  the  oonaequenoet  of  xesisllng  them 
might  be. 


were  closed  during  the  whole  night.  Under 
cloud  of  darkness,  barricades  were  haalily  run 
up  in  the  central  parts  of  the  city,  wagons  and 
omnibuses  overturned,  pavement  torn  up^  and 
every  preparation  made  for  a  desperate  de- 
fense. Already  the  gunsmiths*  shops  were  bro- 
ken open,  and  armed  defenders  were  to  be 
seen  on  the  summit  of  the  defenses.  At  the 
same  time,  the  few  remaining  leaders  of  the 
constitutional  Opposition,  M.  Duvergier  deHau- 
ranne,  M.  Kemusat,  'Marshal  Ge-  i  j^Mnartine, 
rard,  and  General  Lamorici^re,  hast-  1. 109, 110, 
ened  to  the  Tuileries  to  offer,  in  1^;  Canag. 
its  last  extremity,  to  the  Govern-  J^'.^rJ^ 
ment  of  the  monarchy  the  aid  of  nauit^iiifio^; 
their  counsels  or  the  support  of  DeiaUoddei 
their  arms. '  *** 

But  how  uigent  soever  affairs  may  hare  ap- 
peared, or  really  have  been,  during  the  ^^ 
night.  Marshal  Bugcaud*s  vigor  and  Mar^al 
capacity  were  equal  to  the  crisis.  No  Bugeaod's 
sooner  did  the  veteran  soldier  receive  »o<«e"' 
his  appointment  as  commander-in-chief  than  he 
hastened,  at  two  in  the  morning,  to  the  King, 
received  his  last  instructions  fi'om  him  in  person, 
and  went  forth  with  them  to  the  militaiy  head- 
quarters in  the  city.  He  found  every  thing  in 
confusion,  very  few  officers  or  aids-de-camp  in  at- 
tendance, and  no  one  knowing  who  was  to  com- 
mand and  who  obey.  His  vigor  and  capadtr, 
however,  soon  gave  a  new  direction  to  affairi ; 
never  was  seen  more  clearly  what  a  master-mind 
is,  and  what  vigor  and  capacity  can  do  in  a  cri- 
sis. Instantly,  as  if  by  enchantment,  every  thing 
was  changed ;  order  succeeded  fii  chaoe,  consec- 
utive movement  to  vacillating  direction.  Orders 
were  dispatched  in  every  direction,  the  bearers 
of  which,  in  the  obscurity  of  the  night,  were  un- 
observed, and  all  reached  their  destination.  By 
five  in  Che  morning  the  whole  columns  were  in 
motion,  and  rapidly  advancing  to  the  important 
strategic  points  assigned  to  them  in  the  city. 
They  were  four  in  number,  and  all  commanded 
by  officers  of  vigor  and  experience.  The  first 
was  to  advance  to  the  Hotel  de  Yillc  along  the 
quay  of  the  city,  the  same  direction  which  the 
columns  took  which,  on  the  9th  Thermidor, 
overthrew  Robespierre;  the  second,  which  was 
commanded  by  General  Bedean,  was  to  move 
by  the  boulevards  to  the  place  of  the  Bastilc ; 
the  third,  to  penetrate  through  the  heart  of  Paris 
between  the  two  others,  so  as  to  be  able  to  aid 
either,  if  required ;  the  fourth  was  to  march  to 
the  Pantheon,  and  occupy  it  in  force.  The  or- 
ders of  the  whole  were  to  advance  rapidly  for- 
ward and  destroy  all  barricades  on  their  passage, 
and  await  further  orders  when  they  had  reachf^l 
the  point  to  which  they  were  ordered  to  advance. 
Such  was  the  vigor  employed  in  the  movements, 
that  by  seven  the  whole  columns  had  reached 
their  points  of  destination  except  the  second, 
which  was  a  little  behind,  owing  to  General 
Bedean  having  engaged  in  a  conference  with  the 
conmiander  of  a  body  of  national  guards  which 
opposed  his  progress.  The  Hotel  de  Ville,  Pan- 
theon,  and  whole  centre  of  the  city,  were  stronghr 
occupied,  without  the  troops  left  at  the  Tuileries 
and  Palais  Royal  being  weakened.  Twenty-five 
thousand  men,  who  luid  advanced  in  the  four 
columns,  had  done  the  whole,  and  done  it  by  the 
mere  force  of  an  advance,  without  firing  a  shot. 
The  barricades  had  all  been  surmounted  and 
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lemled,  the  important  potts  ooenpied,  Paris  was 
■lilitarilj  mm,  the  yictoiy  gained,  Uie  horron 
of  rerolation  averted.  At  this  moment  Marshal 
Bogeand  received  an  order,  signed  by  M.  Thien 
and  OdiUon  Barrot,  ia  cease  t/u  combcU  and  with^ 
draw  tke  iroope  /  He  refused  at  first 
i  lO^I'ios"^  ^  ^^y  ^^  unless  accompanied  by 
Begaanit»  iiL  *n  order  vnder  the  sign-manual  of 
400,410;  Cm-  the  King ;  but  soon  one  signed  by 
ai|nac,  1.828,  ^^  jy^^  ^^  NemouTS  compelled 

submission. ' 
Tlie  eecret  of  this  extraordinaiy  and  most  c*- 

lamitous  change,  when  decisive  sue- 
If  tiS^and  ^^^  '^^  already  been  obtained  over 
Odiiion  Bar.  the  insurgents,  was  that  M.  Thiers 
loiaoeeamlN  and  Odillon  Barrot,  who»  with  Du- 
the^tJJiSi^''  vergier  de  Haumnne,  formed  the 
^  new  Ministry,  thinking  that  the  time 
for  tesistaace  was  past,  and  that  nothing  but 
eondliation  and  concession  could  either  avert 
the  dangers  from  the  monarchy  6t  consolidate 
their  newly-acquired  power,  had  come  to  a  reeo- 
Intion  not  only  to  terminate  the  conflict  by  sub- 
mission,  but  to  withdraw  the  troops  from  all  the 
positkma  they  had  won  in  the  city.  A  procla- 
matiim  to  this  effect  was  at  six  in  the  morning 
drawn  up  and  signed,  and  immediately  placard- 
ed over  all  Paris.*  It  was  received  with  shouts 
of  triumph  by  the  revolutionists,  with  profound 
indignation  by  the  troops,  with  dismay  by  the 
dynastic  Opposition  and  National  GuimJl.  All 
saw  that  the  victory  was  renounced  at  the  mo- 
ment when  it  had  been  gaihed — that  the  Minis- 
ters in  the  moment  of  triumph  had  cu>itnlated 
for  the  monarehy.  Such  was  the  indignation 
of  the  fli^diers,  as  they  marched  back  through 
the  barricades  which  they  had  just  won  at  the 
bayonet's  pointy  that  many  of  the  officers  broke 
their  swoi^  and  left  them  on  the  pavement, 
and  nnmbers  of  the  soldiers  threw  away  their 
moskets.  Then  was  seen  the  peril  of  that  inter- 
mixture, on  a  crisis,  of  civil  and  military  au- 
thority, and  the  wisdom  of  the  Romans,  who  in 
war  vested  the  supreme  ciril  as  well  as  military 
authority  in  the  consuls,  and  in  times  of  great 
danger  vested  supreme  power  of  every  kind  in 
the  hands  of  a  dictator  taken  from  the  military 
sRiegnauit,  rtLoks,  Had  Marshal  Bugeaud  been 
fuTSo,  411 :  appointed  dictator  on  the  night  of 
CawggMff.L    the  23d  February,  1848,  instead  of 

8ts  184S;  lA-  yond  all  doubt  the  Orleans  family 
BMrttne,!.  would  at  this  moment  have  been 
103. 109.  geated  on  the  throne  of  France.* 

The  consequences  of  this  capitulation  to  a 
^M  hody  of  insurgents  and  a  dubious 

Kninooseon.  oscillating  National  Guard  proved 
aeqaeacat  of  exactly  what  might  have  been  an- 
tu«  eonoes-  ticipated  by  any  one  in  the  least  ac- 
'^^^^  qnainted  with  the  march  of  events 

in  a  Tevolntion.  The  insurgents,  still  few  in 
number,  instead  of  being  pacified,  were  only  the 
moce  ezcitsd  by  the  concession  which  had  been 
made ;  the  racillating  and  selfish  in  crowds  join* 
ed  tlieir  ranks,  from  the  belief  they  were  likely 

*  **  Cltoycos  de  Paris  1— L*ordre  est  donn^  de  supeii- 
dre  to  feu.  None  venomi  d*6tc«  cbargte  par  le  Roi  de 
poasr  im  Minifllftret,  La  Chambre  va  ktn  dlHoute. 
CMateal  ImuMxkSin  est  nommh  Conunaadant-en- 
to  Garde  NatioDala  de  Fuia.  M  H.  OdIUon  Bai^ 
rot,  Thlera,  JimiorieMn,  et  Dnvergier  de  Haarmime, 
eont  miaiatna.  Le  bat— Ordre,  Union,  Bdforme.— Qmoi- 
IMT  DAsaov,  Tmna.*'— JfoROmir,  asth  Febnuny,  164& 
Vol.  IV.— Q 


to  prove  victorious ;  the  brare  and  loyal  retu«d 
in  despair  from  a  conflict  which  its  leaders 
had  already  abandoned.  Surrounded  by  crowds 
which  incessantly  shouted  in  the  triumph  of  ric* 
toiy,  the  soldiers,  in  the  deepest  dejection,  slow- 
ly wended  their  way  back  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
Tuileries  and  the  Palais  Royal,  where  thev  were 
massed  in  still  fonpidable  bodies  around  tne  last 
asylum  of  Government  and  order.  But,  broken 
in  spirit  and  paralyzed  in  strength  by  the  orders 
of  Government,  they  were  incapable  of  opposing 
any  effective  barrier  against  the  torrent  of  revo- 
lution which  now  rolled  impetuously  forward 
from  all  quarters,  and  surged  riolently  against 
the  motionless  barrier  of  steel  which  still  envi* 
roned  the  royal  dwelling.  From  a  window  in 
the  Tuileries,  M.  Guisot,  in  vain  ^  j^^^ 
impotence,  beheld  the  fall  of  the  tlOM^^^ 
monarchy;  he  saw  it  in  bitterness,  caangnao,*! 
but  not  regret  "  Strong  minds,"  «27, «»;  Bm. 
says  M.  de  Lamartine,  "may  be  ^«|»*»  liL  410, 
broken,  but  they  never  repent."' 

It  was  a  small  consolation  to  find,  amidst  this 
universal  crash,  that  the  authors  of  it        ^ 
in  no  degree  profited  by  the  ruin  they  Abandoo- 
had  occasioned.     The  proclamation  mcntofthe 
announcing  the  withdrawal  of  the  P^lAi'Boy- 
troops  from  the  combat  was  placarded 
at  eight  in  the  morning;   and  the  excitement 
consequent  upon  it,  and  the  retreat  of  the  mili- 
tary, was  such,  that  by  ten  M.  Thiers  felt  he 
could  no  longer  direct  the  Government ;  and  he 
was  obliged  to  entreat  the  King  to  substitute  M. 
Odillon  Barrot  in  his  room,  which  was  accord- 
ingly done.    But  it  was  of  veiy  little  importance 
who  was  made  Prime  Minister ;  the  march  of 
events,  in  consequence  of  the  concession  which 
had  been  made,  was  so  rapid,  that  all  adminis- 
trations, and  soon  the  monarchy  itself,  were 
swept  before  it.    The  troops,  paralyzed  by  the 
order  not  to  fire,  and  already  foreseeing  the 
change  of  government  which  was  approadiing, 
knew  not  what  to  do,  and  could  oppose  no  re- 
sistance to  the  armed  multitude  whidi  surround- 
ed them.     After  a  slight  struggle  thev  abandon- 
ed the  Palais,  and  retired  across  the  mner  court 
to  the  militiuy  post  of  the  Ch&teau  d*£au,  al- 
ready filled  with  wounded  Municipal  Guards, 
who  had  with  mournful  resolution  resisted  in  it 
to  the  last    The  mob,  seeing  the  Palais  Royal  de- 
serted, broke  in,  and  speedily  spread  themselves 
over  every  part  of  the  august  edifice.     In  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  it  was  aH  filled  by  a  hideous 
multitude,  and  sacked  and  plundered  from  top 
to  bottom.'    Its  beautiful  pictures,  •  Lamartine 
splendid  statues,  and  gorgeous  fur-  i.  iii,  iis;  * 
niture  were  pierced  with  bayonets,  ^<^  HUt 
thrown  down,  or  cast  into  the  names;  ^naultia. 
in  less  than  half  an  hour  the  magnif-  411 ;  Cauagu 
icent  apartments  presented  nothing  n^  <•  82T, 
but  a  mass  of  broken  and  destroyed  ^^* 
splendor.    Markworthy  circumstance !    The  Pm 
lais  Royal,  the  cradle  of  the  Revolution,  where 
Camille  Desmoulins  had  sixty  years  before  cut 
down  the  green  boughs  in  the  interior  garden, 
and  distributed  them  to  the  insnr-  a  Hiat  of 
gents  '-^where,  eighteen  years  before,  Earope,  e. 
a  fresh  revolt  was  organized,  and  a  ▼<•  9  9tt. 
new  dynasty  placed  on  the  throne — ^was  the  first 
victim  of  title  passions  it  had  called  forth  and 
the  treason  it  had  organized.     The  judgmoits 
of  God  were  coming  upon  the  earth. 
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The  King  took  breakfast — ^his  last  meal  in  the 
^  palace  of  his  ancestors — on  that  mom- 
Lfert  bonn  ing,  snrrounded  by  his  family  and  yet 
of  themon-  remaining  officers,  in  the  gallery  of 
■""y-  Diana  in  the  Tuileries.  After  break- 
fast they  retired  into  the  royal  cabinet — the  room 
of  deliberation  shccessively  of  Lonis  XVI.,  Na- 
poleon, Louis  XVIII.,  and  ,Charles  X.  The 
Qneen,  the  Dachesses  of  Orleans  and  Montpen- 
sier,  Marshab  Soult  and  Gerard,  M.  Thiers,  M. 
de  Remnsat,  M.  Cousin,  M.  Duvergier  de  Han- 
ranne,  were  around  him.  .Greneral  Lamoricibre 
was  in  the  court  of  the  Carrousel  haranguing 
the  mob ;  they  heard  him  respectfully,  but  con- 
tinued advancing,  while  the  loud  shouts  npon 
the  capture  of  the  Palais  Royal,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  articles  of  plunder  in  the  hands  of  the 
yictorious  insurgents  issuing  from  its  walls,  both 
stimulated  the  passions  of  the  aggressors,  and 
told  the  tremblftig  inmates  of  the  palace  what 
fate  awaited  them.  The  royal  circle  and  cab- 
inet were  in  that  state  of  anxious  uncertainty 
which  is  of  all  others  the  least  calculated  to  re- 
sist revolutionanr  aggression,  when  MM.  Remn- 
sat and  Duvergier  de  Hauranne,  who  had  just 
gone  out,  re-entered,  and  asked  to  speak  to  the 
princes  in  private.  The  princes  rose  from  table, 
where  they  were  at  breakfast,  and  went  with 
them  to  one  of  the  windows.  The  anxiety  of 
the  King  and  Queen  led  them  to  join  the  group. 
*'Sire,*'  said  M.  de  Remusat,  *'it  is  necessary 
that  the  King  should  know  the  truth ;  to  conceal 
it  at  this  moment  would  be  to  render  ourselves 
implicated  in  all  that  may  follow.  Your  feeling 
of  security  proves  that  you  are  deceived.  Three 
hundred  feet  from  this  the  dragoons  are  ex- 
changing their  sabres  And  the  solcUers  their  mus- 
kets with  the  people. "  "  It  is  impossible  I"  cried 
the  King,  stepping  back  with  astonishment. 
**  Sire,"  said  M.  de  TAubosp^re,  an  officer  in  at- 
tendance, *'I  have  seen  it."  Upon  this  all  the 
company  rose  from  table,  and  the  King  went  np 
stain,  and  soon  came  down  with  the  Duke  de 
Nemours  and  the  Duke  de  Montpensier,  dressed 
in  uniform.  ''Go,"  said  the  Queen,  who  had 
the  feelings  of  Maria-Theresa  and  Mario-Antoi- 
nette in  her  heart,  "show  yourself  to  the  dis- 
couraged troops,  to  the  wavering  National  Guard : 
I  will  come  out  on  the  balcony  with  my  grand- 
children and  the  princesses,  and  I  will  see  you 
die  in  a  way  worthy  of  yourself,  your  throne, 
and  your  misfortunes."  The  King  descended 
the  stairs,  still  hoping  to  arrest  the  movement, 
I  Lammrtine  ^^^^®  *^®  Queen  and  princesses 
i.  118  121 ;  *  ^^^^  ^  ^^  balcony.  It  was  of 
iegnault, *ii!.  sinister  augury;  Marie-Antoinette 
410, 411;  Cm-  had  stood  there  on  10th  August, 
sagnae,  1. 229.   2^02  i 

The  reception  of  the  King  by  the  troops  and 
^  the  National  Guard  on  the  Place  of 
The  King  is  the  Carrousel,  as  seen  from  a  dis- 
foreed  to  tance,  was  sufficiently  encouraging, 
abdicate,  rj^^  Queen  and  princesses  saw  the 
waving  of  sabres  in  the  air  in  the  distance  as 
the  King  passed  along  the  lines,  and  heard  the 
distant  sound  of  cries,  without  being  able  to  dis- 
tinguish the  words  used.  They  thought  that 
the  reception  had  been  enthusiastic,  that  the  ap- 
proach of  the  crisis  had  restored  the  loyalty  of 
the  troops,  and  they  re-entered  into  the  palace 
with  joy  in  their  hearts.  But  it  was  of  short 
duration.    The  King  returned  from  the  inspec- 


tion with  despair  engraven  on  his  mind.  He 
had  seen  the  National  Guard,  heard  the  ciy  of 
*'  Vive  la  Reforme ! — iL  has  ks  Ministres  I"  issue 
from  their  ranks,  and  witnessed  the  impassible 
motionless  attitude  of  the  troops  of  the  line,  ot- 
terly  alienated  by  the  inactivity  to  which  they 
had  been  doomed,  and  the  inactivity  forced  upon 
them.  He  re-entered  the  royal  apartments  with 
a  pale  visage,  on  which  consternation  and  de- 
spair were  as  clearly  painted  as  they  had  been  on 
that  of  Louis  XYI.  when  he  came  into  the  same 
room,  after  a  similar  review,  on  the  morning  of 
the  10th  August,  1792.*  The  whole  iHUtof 
persons  in  the  apartment  were  now  Earope,  c 
thrown  into  the  utmost  alarm ;  the  vlL  {  M. 
agitation  of  the  princesses  was  so  great  that  they 
wept  aloud ;  ana  such  was  the  mournful  charao- 
ter  of  the  scene,  that  the  eyes  of  the  soldiers  and 
National  Guard  on  duty  in  the  apartment  were 
filled  with  tears,  and  they  entreated  the  officeis 
that  they  might  be  removed  from  the  spectacle 
of  the  last  agony  of  kings.  At  this  terrible  mo- 
ment, while  dropping  shots  on  the  Place  Car- 
rousel told  that  the  final  struggle  was  approach- 
ing, M.  Emile  de  Girardin,  formerly  a  deputy, 
now  editor  of  the  PresM  newspaper,  a  decided 
Republican,  and  of  an  ardent  character,  entered 
the  apartment,  an^  having  approached  the  King, 
told  him,  in  a  few  short  and  decided  sentences, 
that  ministerial  changes  were  now  inadequate  to 
tranquilize  the  public  mind,  and  that  **  nothing 
short  of  Abdication  would  suffice."  The  King, 
who  was  at  that  moment  writing  out  a  list  of 
new  ministers,  still  more  Radical  than  OdlUon 
Barrot  and  Duvergier  de  Hauranne,  let  the  pen 
fall  from  his  hand  when  he  heard  the  fatal  word, 
and  earnestly  inquired  of  Emile  de  Girardin 
whether  there  was  no  other  alternative.  •*  Sire  P 
replied  he,  *'the  abdication  of  the  King,  or  the 
abdication  of  the  monarchy — ^that  is  all  that  re- 
mains ;  there  is  not  a  minute  to  choose  an  inter- 
mediate path."  The  monarch  stiU  hesitated  be- 
fore  taking  the  decisive  step,  when  the  Duke  de 
Montpensier  interposed,  and  urged  instant  abdi- 
cation with  a  rudeness  both  of  words  and  gesture 
which,  even  at  a  moment  of  such  extreme  dis- 
tress, struck  the  by-standers  as  unfeeling  and  in- 
decorous in  the  highest  degree.*  Thus  pressed 
on  all  sides,  and  incapably  from  the  tumult,  of 
coming  to  a  rational  decision,  the  King  took  up 
the  pen  to  sign  his  abdication.  "Sign  not," 
said  M.  Piscatory  \  '*  abdication  is  the  repubUc 
in  an  hour.**  Marshal  Bugeaud  hastened  in  at 
the  report  of  an  abdication.  *  *  Never  abdicate, " 
said  the  old  soldier;  ''such  an  act  wiU  disarm 
the  troops ;  the  insurrection  approaches ;  nodiing 
remains  but  to  combat  it."  The  King  again 
hesitated ;'  but  the  din  in  the  Place  >  Monltenr, 
Carrousel  was  every  minute  increas-  Feb.  S5, 1848; 
ing,  the  shots  were  more  nearly  ap-  ?2J"Jo?"J;  ** 
preaching  the  windows  of  the  pal-  sagnaiji^j 
ace,  and  breathless  messengers  came  S8i ;  Reg- 
in  eveiy  minute  announcing  that  naoik,iU.4lt, 
all  was  lost,  and  that  abdication  ^^ 


•  *'  Le  Roi  h6altait  Le  Doc  de  Montpenaier  aoa  IHa, 
entraind  lans  doute  par  rexprenion  foeralqae  do  la  phy> 
■ionomie,  da  geite  et  dee  paiolea  de  M.  de  Girardin, 
praMait  aon  pdreaTeeplas  de  pr^dpitatioa  pent-etre  que 
la  royaatA,  r  Age,  et  rinfortnoe  ne  le  permefctalent  an  i«- 
•peel  d*an  flla.  La  plnme  IM  pr6aentae,  le  rtene  nrraebi 
par  use  impatience  qui  n*at(endalt  pas  la  pldne  et  IilH« 
conviction  dn  Rol.**— LiMAvmia,  HUMniM  ta  JWbiw 
«^d«1848,LlM. 
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alone  eoold  mto  the  liTes  of  any  of  the  royal 
ftmtty.  The  Duke  de  Montpenaier  upon  this 
venswed  hia  instances  with  frantic  energy ;  and 
the  aged  monarch,  overcome  by  emotion,  and 
hardly  a  free  agent,  signed  the  fatal  instmment 
which  terminated  his  reign.* 
While  these  momentous  scenes,  in  which  was 
07.  tenninated  the  rule  of  the  Bourbons 
Proemdings  in  France,  were  passing  in  the  pal- 

Jta^tST*''  *»^  <>f  *^  Tuileries,  the  generals  in 
2|^\^^*  the  Phice  de  Carrousel  were  Tainly 
light  0f  the  endeavoring  to  restrain  the  onward 
^°«-  pnssure  of  the  insurgents,  or  to  pre- 

vent a  conflict  beginning  between  them  and  the 
soldiers,  who,  in  the  deepest  dejection,  still  barred 
the  approach  to  the  last  refuge  of  the  monarchy. 
Idaiahal  Bugeand,  on  hearing  the  first  musket- 
shots,  mounted  on  horseback  and  went  between 
the  combatants.  A  hundred  voices  called  on 
him  to  retire,  and  not  expose  himself;  but  the 
intrepid  veteran  went  on  regardless  of  the  dan- 
ger, as  he  had  been  of  the  balls  of  the  Moors  in 
Africa.  General  Lamorici^re  followed  in  his 
footsteps ;  his  horse  was  kiUed,  and  he  himself 
wounded  as  he  was  haranguing  the  advanced 
posts,  and  he  was  carried  into  a  neighboring 
house  to  have  his  wound  dressed.  It  was  all  in 
vain.  The  troops,  sullen  and  dejected,  remain- 
ed motionlessb  The  insurgents,  inflamed  by  the 
prospect  of  victory,  were  deaf  to  any  other  coun- 
sels but  those  of  passion.  Bapidiy  closing  in 
after  the  retiring  columns,  they  already  almost 
touched  the  Tuileries,  where  the  King,  now  near- 
ly deserted  by  all  except  his  own  family,  was  still 
left.  The  Queen  retained  her  courageous  de- 
meanor ;  the  princesses  were  in  tears.  The  dis- 
crowned monarch  was  strongly  urged  to  declare 
the  Duchess  of  Orleans  regent,  but  he  positively 
refused.  *'  Others,"  said  he,  <*may  do  so  if  they 
deem  it  neceasaiy,  but  I  will  not.  It  would  be 
contrary  to  law ;  and  since,  thank  God,  I  have 
never  yet  been  guilty  of  violating  it,  I  will  not 
begin  to  do  so  at  this  moment."  ''What  then  I" 
said  the  Duchess  of  Orleans;  "will  you  leave 
,  (^,n^gTinfi  me  here,  without  relations,  without 
LSsSrS;  firiends^  without  counsel?  What 
Sappoit  de  would  you  wish  me  to  do?"  " My 
Ki^Ti^-'  <Je"  Helen,"  repUed  the  King,  "the 
titaie,  L  187, '  dynasty  and  the  crown  of  your  son 
1S3;  Mr.  Cro-  are  at  stake;  remain,  then,  to  save 
JS'  *^Qf  *  the  crown  for  him."  With  those 
a^iS!b^^'  words  the  King,  with  the  Qoeen  and 
founded  oa  princesses,  set  out  to  leave  the  pal- 
Kiog*!  in-  ace,  and  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  re- 
ftrmation.       ^j^^  j^j^  j^^^  ^^^  apartments. » 

Bat  for  the  precautions  taken  by  the  Duke  de 

^gj,      Nemoors  to  secure  the  means  of  escape 

EicMeof  to  the  royal  family,  it  would  have  been 

the  Rojei  no  easy  matter  for  them  to  have  got 

Fftmiif.     i^^ay,  for  the  Tuileries  was  surrounded 

*  **  J'abdiqae  oette  oonnmne  que  Je  tenele  de  U  vols 
de  la  naMon,  et  qoe  te  a'avels  aooepkee  qae  poor  emener 
b  peix  et  la  eonoorde  permi  lea  Franpela 

**]fe  trouTant  dane  rimpowlbiUt6  d^aeoompUr  oette 
tidie,  Je  la  l^e  k  men  petlt-fllt  le  Comte  de  Paria 
Pnlwe  t>n  HtB  plus  hetureux  que  mot.  — Lovxs  Pbiupps.** 

The  foltowtng  ^odamation  wm  Immediately  placarded 
ever  Parts; 

**ABDioA,TXOir  nv  Roi. 

DiBsoLimoir  db  la  Cbambbb. 

AMsiem  OiMifcaALB.** 

Bjr  a  etnuBge  oimiiwlon,  this  placard,  though  gennine 
eadWaaaUncfrom  aathoritv,  waeaiMigned.--jren<laiir, 
«tli  Febraaiy.  1847;  Amk  HUL,  18IS,  p.  fiOT. 


on  all  sides  by  frantic  mnltitades  thirsting  for 
pillage,  and  little  disposed  to  spare  those  whom 
they  had  been  taught  to  consider  as  their  titled 
oppressors.  The  royal  family  traversed  on  foot, 
happily  without  being  known,  the  broad  central 
avenue  of  the  Tuileries,  passed  the  wicket  of  the 
Pont  Toumant,  and  reached  the  foot  of  the  Ob- 
elisk in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  at  one  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.  Here,  however,  a  disappoint* 
ment  all  bat  fiettal  awaited  them.  The  royal  car- 
riages, which  had  been  directed  to  meet  them 
there,  were  not  to  be  seen ;  they  had  been  seized 
and  burned  or  knocked  to  pieces  by  the  populace. 
Fortunatelv  two  humble  cabriolets  were  disen- 
gaged on  the  quay,  which  was  still  free,  and  into 
them  the  august  fugitives  were  hastily  Uirust,  aiU 
er  having  been  rudely  jostled  by  the  mob.  The 
carriages  set  off  at  a  quick  trot  by  the  Qua!  de 
Billy,  under  the  escort  of  a  squadron  of  cuiraa- 
siers  and  a  detachment  of  cavalry  of  the  Nation- 
al Guard,  and  soon  got  out  of  Paris,  taking  the 
road  to  the  Ch&tean  d'Eau,  where  they  hoped  to 
arrive  two  days  after,  from  whence  i  Ann.  HUt, 
the  passage  was  easy  to  England.  1848,88;  da- 
And  thus,  amidst  defeat  and  dis-  fjg^**^' 
grace,  departed  the  Citizen  King  ^^,  ^Coa^ 
from  Paris,  and  abandoned  the  tear,  Feb.  S6, 
throne  of  France.*  ^^a 

There  remained  to  prop  np  the  falling  dynasty 
the  infant  Count  of  Paris,  in  whose        ^ 
favor  the  King  had  resigned,   the  Henio'eoo- 
Duke  de  Nemours  his  legal,  and  the  dnct  of  the 
Princess  Helen,  his  mother  and  nat-  g»ch«"  of 
ural  guardian.    The  former,  though     '  ^*'^ 
a  prudent  and  sensible  man,  had  none  of  the 
qualities  fitted  to  struggle  with  the  terrible  crisis 
in  which  his  family  had  become  involved ;  but 
the  latter,  of  heroic  character,  was  well  fitted  for 
the  task,  and  might,  had  she  been  supported  with 
the  same  courage  which  she  evinced  huself^  have, 
even  at  the  eleventh  hour,  saved  the  throne  for 
her  son.    Calm,  retiring,  and  unobtrusive,  she 
had,  since  Uie  death  of  her  husband,  been  entire- 
ly devoted  to  her  maternal  duties ;  but  under  this 
placid  demeanor  was  concealed  the  soul  of  a  her- 
oine, which  now  prompted  to  noble  deeds.     She 
was  soon  called  into  action.    As  the  troops,  after 
the  departure  of  the  King,  were  retiring  through 
the  Tuileries  from  the  Place  of  the  Carrousel, 
and  three  cannon-shot,  the  last  discharged  on 
that  day,  fired  at  the  mob  rushing  from  the  quay 
into  the  square,  were  shaking  the  windows  of 
her  apartment,  M.  Dupin,  the  President  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  entered  the  room.  *  *  What 
are  yon  about  to  tell  me,  Sir  ?"  exclaimed  the 
princess.     ''I  have  come  to  tell  you,"  replied 
Dupin,  vrith  a  look  of  hope  on  his  countenance, 
'^that  perhaps  the  rdh  of  Maria-Theresa  is  re- 
served for  yon."     *'Lead  the  way,"  said  the 
princess;   ''my  life  belongs  to  France  and  to 
my  children."    "Then  there  is  not  a  moment 
to  lose ;  let  us  go  instantly  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies."    They  set  out  accordingly,  the  prin- 
cess leading  her  eldest  son  by  the  ^ 
hand ;  the  second,  who  was  not  able  xuST'ss  89 ; 
to  wsJk,  being  carried  by  an  aid-  Lemartine«L 
de-camp.    The  Duke  de  Nemours  149«162;  Ca». 
walked  beside  them;  a  faithful  valet  ST^''^ 
named  Herbert  was  their  sole  escort.  * 

No  sooner  had  they  left  the  Tuileries  for  the  haU 
of  the  legislative  body  than  an  impetuous  mob^ 
now  wholly  unresisted  by  the  soldiers  and  officers 
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on  guard,  broke  into  the  pelace,  tore  down  from 
.^  the  walls  the  eoBigns  of  royalty,  and 
Opinion  in  ^^  1^°^  shouts  proclauned  a  repub- 
tiieCham-  lie.  Meanwhile  the  princess,  with  her 
berofDep-  scanty  attendants^  but  soon  followed 
oUe«.  jjy  ^  noisy  crowd,  punued  her  way  to 

the  Chamber.  All  was  there  uncertainty  and 
trepidation;  the  departure  of  the  King  was-' 
known,  but  nothing  more ;  the  leaders  were  not 
to  be  seen ;  M.  Thiers  was  absent,  M.  Lamar- 
tine  had  not  yet  arrived ;  and  every  one,  in  anx- 
iety and  terror,  was  waiting  for  some  person  to 
take  the  lead.  M.  Dupin,  ascending  the  tribune, 
declared  that  the  King  had  abdicated  and  trans- 
mitted his  rights  to  his  grandson,  and  to  the 
Duchess  as  regent.  This  was  not  the  case,  as 
the  Duke  de  Nemours  was  regent ;  but  M.  Du- 
pin rightly  judged  that  when  the  throne  itself 
was  in  jeopardy,  the  most  popular  regent  was  the 
one  most  likely  to  render  success  prolMible.  Loud 
applause  from  all  sides  followed  M.  Dupin's  an- 
nouncement; and  on  his  motion  the  Chamber 
declared,  by  acclamation  and  with  enthusiasm, 
that,  in  respect  of  the  resignation  of  the  King, 
tAnn  Hi»L  *^®^  declared  the  Count  of  Paris 
xxxl  91 ;  ^^Sj  lu^d  his  mother  the  Duchess 
Lamartlne,  L  regent.  Loud  acclamations  fol- 
160,164;  ^s-  lowed  this  announcement,  and  the 
*B°*c»J-  »j.  ^jjjpQ^g  seemed  saved.* 

By  a  little  courage  and  loyalty  on  the  part 
jl^  of  the  popular  leaders,  it  probably 

TVeacheryof  might  have  been  so  at  that  time. 
It.  de  Lamar-  But  M.  de  Lamartino,  who  had  just 
^°^  before  come  up  to  take  his  seat  in 

the  assembly,  was  at  the  cntical  moment  inter- 
rupted at  the  entrance  of  the  building  by  a  group 
of  Republicans,  fresh  from  the  olEBce  of  the  Na^ 
tional  and  the  Reforme,  who  strongly  appealed 
to  the  vanity  which,  unfortunately,  not  less  than 
enthusiasm  and  generosity,  formed  a  leading 
feature  in  his  character,  and  persuaded  him  that 
the  days  of  royalty  were  past,  that  a  republic  was 
inevitable,  and  that  the  people  all  looked  to  him 
to  be  the  founder  of  the  new  order  of  things. 
Unhappily  for  France  and  for  his  own  reputa- 
^on,  he  yielded  to  their  seductions  and  the  whis- 
perings of  his  own  ambition,  and  agreed  to  sup- 
port a  republic.  '*  There  is  but  one  way,"  said 
he  to  those  who  addressed  him,  *'to  sffve  the 
people  from  tiie  danger  which  a  revolution  in 
our  present  social  stato  threatens  instantly  to  in- 
troduce, and  that  is  to  trust  ourselves  to  the 
force  of  the  people  themselves,  to  their  reason, 
their  interests,  their  arms.  It  is  a  Rbpublic 
which  we  require !  Yes"  (with  increased  ener- 
gy), ''it  is  a  republic  which  can  alone  save  us 
from  anarchy,  civil  war,  foreign  war,  spoliation, 
tfie  scafibld,  destruction  of  property,  the  ovcr- 
tfirow  of  society,  the  invasion  of  the  stranger. 
«  Lamartine  '^'^  remedy  is  heroic.  I  know  it; 
L160, 168;  An.  hut  there  are  occasions,  such  as  those 
Hlat.*xzxi.  IK),  in  which  we  live,  when  the  only  safe 

^'  f^^SH*'  policy  ^  ^^^  which  is  grand  and 
nac  1.  HKJ.      a„daeiou8  as  the  crisis  itself.'** 

Shortly  after,  M.  Thiers  entered  with  conster- 
^  natioii  painted  on  his  visage,  and  in 

Entnunee  of  ^®  utmost  agitation.  ''The  tide  is 
the  Doohea  ascending,"  said  he,  raising  his  hat 
tat^uT"*  above  his  head;  and  with  these 
^mbtn.  ^«^  ^^«^  coming  from  the 
Prime  Minister,  increased  the  gener- 
al alann,  he  disappeared  in  the  crowd.    At  this 


moment,  when  the  ablest  and  fixvt  men  in  France 
were  reeling  undel*  the  stroke  of  fate,  the  fold- 
ing-doors were  thrown  open,  and  the  Duchess 
of  Orleans  appeared,  leading  her  eldest  son,  the 
Count  of  Paris,  in  her  right,  and  with  her  sec- 
ond, the  Duke  of  Chartres,  in  her  left.  Calm 
and  serene,  the  heroic  princess  gazed  on  the 
scene  around  her :  with  no  support  but  her  in- 
fant children  and  her  own  courage,  she  faced  a 
nation  in  arms.  The  scene  and  her  appearance 
must  be  painted  in  the  eloquent  words  of  an  eye- 
witness— ^himself,  as  the  event  proved,  the  .worst 
enemy  of  the  princess  and  her  race.  "  A  re- 
spectful silence  immediately  ensued ;  the  depu- 
ties in  deep  anxie^  crowded  around  the  august 
princess,  the  strangers  in  the  galleries  leaned 
over  in  hopes  of  catohing  a  word  which  fell  from 
her  lips.  She  herself  was  dressed  in  mourning ; 
her  vail,  half  raised,  partly  disclosed  a  counte- 
nance the  emotion  and  melancholy  of  which  eu- 
hanced  the  charms  of  youth  and  beauty.  Her 
pale  cheeks  are  mari^ed  by  the  tears  of  tiie  wid- 
ow, the  anxieties  of  the  mother.  No  man  could 
look  on  her  countenance  without  being  moved. 
Every  feeling  of  resentment  against  the  mon- 
archy faded  away  before  the  spectacle.  The 
blue  eyes  of  the  princess  wander  over  the  hall,  as 
if  to  implore  aid,  and  were  a  moment  dazrled. 
Her  slight  and  fragile  form  inclined  before  the 
sound  of  the  applause  with  which  she  was  greet- 
ed. A  slight  blush,  the  mark  of  the  revival  of 
hope  in  her  bosom,  tinged  her  cheeks ;  the  smile 
of  gratitude  was  already  on  her  lips.  She  felt 
she  was  surrounded  by  friends.  In  her  right 
hand  she  held  the  young  king,  in  her  left  the 
Duke  de  Chartres ;  children  to  whom  their  own 
catastrophe  was  a 'spectacle.  They  were  both 
dressed  m  a  short  black  vestment.  A  white  lit- 
tle collar  was  turned  down  the  neck  of  each  on 
his  dark  dress — ^living  portraits  of  Vandyck,  as 
if  they  had  stepped  OUt  of  the  can- 
vas  of  the   chUdren   <rf  Charles  \  ^J*^"** 

J  111  i-  l«5i  1*6. 

There  was  a  time  when  such  a  spectade  as 
this — ^that  of  a  young  and  heroic  .. 
mother  pleading  the  cause  of  her  she  ia  reftised 
innocent  children  for  the  throne —  a  hearing,  and 
would  have  spoken  to  the  heart  of  oWigcd  by  the 
every  man  in  France ;  when  eveiy  °*  ^  reUre. 
sword  would  have  leaped  from  its  scabbard,  and, 
like  the  Hungarians  of  old,  every  voice  would 
have  exclaimed,  *^  Moriamur  pro  rtge  noBtroMo' 
ria-Hieresa  /"  But  Burke  had  said  on  a  similar 
occasion,  not  less  tmly  than  eloquently,  "The 
age  of  chivalry  is  past ;  that  of  sophists,  econo- 
mists, and  calculators  has  succeeded."  M.  Du- 
pin's motion  to  declare  the  Count  of  Paris  king, 
and  his  mother  regent,  was  indeed  carried  by 
acclamation ;  but  when  he  proposed  to  register 
the  names  of  the  memben  present,  in  order  to 
prevent  any  from  drawing  back,  the  acclamations 
were  not  so  loud.  At  ^is  critical  moment  one 
of  the  doors  of  the  Chamber  was  opened,  and 
inmiediately  a  crowd  rushed  in,  armed  with  pikes 
and  muskets,  and  filled  all  ^e  passages  of  the 
hall.  Encouraged  by  the  presence  of  these  noisy 
supporters,  the  Republicans  assumed  bolder  lan- 
guage; and  though  still  only  a  small  fraction 
of  the  assembly,  they  succeeded  in  drowning  tfaMe 
voice  of  the  majorihr.  The  princess  said  with  a 
tremulous  voice,  "1  have  come  with  aU  I  have 
dear  in  the  vrorld"— bat  here  the  noise  became 
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such  that  her  words  were  inaudible.  M.  La- 
marttae  said,  with  hjpocritical  ezpresaionsy ''  M. 
President,  I  demand  that  the  sitting  should  be 
suspended,  fiom  the  doable  motive,  on  the  one 
hand,  of  respect  for  the  national  repcesentation ; 
oa  the  other,  for  the  august  princess  whom  we 
see  before  us.  *'  The  Duchess,  however,  who  was 
aware  that  her  sole  chance  of  success  consisted 
in  remaining  where  she  was,  hesitated  to  with- 
draw. But  the  danger  from  the  ferocions  figures 
around  her  was  so  instant  that  she  was  soon  in 
a  manner  forced  from  the  place  where  she  sat, 
bv  the  Duke  de  Nemours,  Marshal  Oudinot,  and 
the  officers  around  her,  to  a  higher  part  of  the 
benches,  near  the  door  by  which  she  had  enter- 
ed. No  sooner  had  she  done^eo  than  M.  Marie 
exclaimed,  *'  You  can  not  create  a  new  regency 
to-day ;  the  law  forRds  it  I  demand  a  Protx- 
SIOMA.L  GovEBNMBMT,  which  may  take  the  sub- 
ject into  oonsideration  along  with  the  Cham- 
bers." M.  Cremieux  concuired  in  this  demand. 
M.  Ledm-Bollin  exclaimed :  '*  You  can  not  cre- 
ate a  regency  in  the  house  of  the  people ;  I  pro- 
test against  such  a  usurpation  of  the  rights  of 
alL  Nothing  can  be  done  without  it.  I  de- 
mand a  Provisional  Grovemment,  and  the  imme- 
diate convocation  of  a  etnwetUion."  M.  de  La^- 
martine  began  his  speech  by  professing  a  chival- 
rous devotion  for  the  princess ;  but  he  concluded 
with  these  words :  ^*  I  demand  in  the  name  of 
the  public  peace,  of  the  blood  which  has  been 
shed,  of  the  people  famished  amidst  their  glori- 
ous labors,  that  you  should  appoint  a  Provisional 
Government."  Loud  applause,  especially  from 
the  mob  in  the  passages,  followed  these  words, 
and  the  most  audacious  among  them,  ascending 
the  benches,  leveled  their  miukete  at  the  head 
of  the  princess.  A  scene  of  indescribable  confu- 
sion now  ensued ;  clamor  and  cries  were  heard 
I  Honitenr,  ^^  ^  Bides ;  the  whole  Chamber  in 
Feb.25,i84S;  the  Utmost  agitation  rose  up^  the 
Ann.  H|^^  President  disappeared  from  the 
g2j;^J^Y  chair;  and  the  attendants  of  the 
941 :  lAmar-  princess,  in  an  agony  of  terror  for 
line,  L  189,  her  life,  in  a  manner  forced  her  out 
^^  ofthehaU.^ 

No  sooner  was  the  princess  gone  than,  amidst 
* . .  loud  cries  and  vociferations,  the  nom- 

NominatloD  i^ation  of  the  members  of  the  Pro- 
of th«Pi«vi-  visional  Government  commenced. 
BionaiGov-  Jq  ^his  important  task  the  Cham- 
emment  ^^  ^^  reduced  to  absolute  nuffi- 
ty.  Bveiy  thing  was  determined  by  the  cries 
and  the  gesticulations  of  the  ferocious  band  of 
Bepabllcans  who  had  entered  the  hall,  under 
command  of  Captain  Dunoyer,  and  Lagrange, 
who  had  made  himself  so  conspicuous  the  even- 
ing before  at  the  head  of  the  insurgents.  Amidst 
indescribable  tumult  and  oonfusion  certain  names 
were  proposed  to  the  crowd,  and  received  with 
acclamations  or  hisses,  according  to  the  fancy 
of  the  moment  or  the  popularity  <^the  party  pro- 
posed. M.  de  Lamartine,  who  was  stiU  in  the 
^  tribune,  sent  down  names  to  the  per- 

Feb^^at,  IMS  i  ^^  intrusted  with  this  taking  of  the 
Aon.  Hist.  *  votes,  and  named  himself,  MM.  Ma- 
mi.  »,  91,  rie,  Ledru-Bollin,  Cremieux,  Du- 
^JST'^Seg-  E?***  ^®  TEure,  Arago,  and  Gamier 
nanik,  Oou?  Pag^.'  As  these  names  were  read 
Prov.,c3;  out  they  were  variously  received 
Sft*^^***  with  loud  acclamations,  or  groans 
and  biases;  but,  upon  the  whole, 
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they  seemed  to  have  the  voices  of  the  nutjority 
in  the  hall,  and  they  accordingly  were  accepted 
as  the  Provisional  Government  at  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies.* 

But  while  one  Band  of  insurgents  was  thul 
disposing  of  the  government  in  the  ^g^ 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  another  and  Nominatioa 
still  more  determined  body  was  al-  of  another 
ready  in  possession  of  the  Hotel  de  qJIJ^"^ 
Yille,  where  they  had  proclaimed,  meat,  and 
amidst,  if  possible,  still  greater  tu-  proelama- 
mult,  anoAer  Pfomsional  Govern^  tionofaRe- 
menty  of  still  more  Radical  elements,  ^  ^ 
consisting  of  M.  Marrast,  M.  Flocon,  M.  Louis 
Blanc,  and  M.  Albert — ^the  last  being  a  common 
workman,  and  the  representative  of  (hat  class  in 
Paris.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  dispossess, 
and  that  without  a  moments  delay,  thk  rival 
authority,  for  in  an  hour  it  might  get  the  ascend- 
ency and  obtain  the  government  of  France.  To 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  therefore,  the  first  Provision- 
al Government  immediately  went,  surrounded 
by  an  immense  crowd,  and  with  as  much  parade 
as  the  circumstances  would  admit.  When  they 
arrived,  however,  they  did  not  find  their  rivaUi 
disposed  to  yield  up  their  newly-acquired  power, 
and  a  violent  altercation  ensued  between  the  op- 
posite leaders,  which  was  on  the  point  of  coming 
to  blows,  and  actually  did  so  among  their  fol- 
lowers in  the  passages  and  stairs.  Meanwhile 
the  dense  multitude  which  thronged  the  Place 
de  Gr^e,  outside  the  building,  was  loudly  howl- 
ing out  for  a  government,  and  threatened  in-*- 
stanlJy  to  break  in  and  sack  the  building  if  the 
Bepublic  was  not  instantly  proclaimed  and  the 
Provisional  Government  announced.  Under  the 
influence  of  this  violent  pressure  from  without^ 
and  in  mutual  terror,  a  compromise  took  place 
between  the  rival  candidates  for  power,  a  mixed 
Provisional  €k>vemment  was  nominated,  com- 
posed of  the  leaders  of  both ;  and  M.  de  Lamar- 
tine, from  the  top  of  the  stair,  called  out  the 
names  and  formidly  announced  the  Republic. f 
This  declaration  had  the  effect  of,  in  some  de- 
gree, calming  the  populace,  who,  as  darkness 
now  came  on,  gradually  dispersed,  leaving  the 
Provisional  Grovemment,  as  now  remodeled,  in 
possession  of  the  Hotel  de  Yille  and  supreme  au* 
thority.  They  had,  however,  a  rude  assault  to 
sustain  from  a  band  of  still  more  violent  Repub- 
licans, who  commenced  an  attack  at  midnight 
on  the  Hdtel  de  ViUe.  They  were  very  near  be- 
ing forced  and  dispossessed  of  power.  It  was 
oiHy  by  a  strenuous  exertion  of  personal  strength 
that  they  were  able  to  keep  their  ground  against 


*  The  following  waa  the  manner  In  which  the  rote  waa 
taken  for  the  Provisional  Goyemmenfc: 

**-  Dopontde  1*  Bare.— *  Oni,  ool  !*  Arago.—'  Ool,  out  r 
Lamartine.  — *Oai,  oall'  Ledro-Rollin.— *Oai,  onil* 
Gamier  Pag^ai— '  Oui,  oni !— Non  I '  Marie — '  Oui  I— 
Non  !*  Cr^ieux.— '  Oui,  oui  !*  Une  roix  dans  la  foolo 
— *  Cremieux,  mais  paa  Gamier  Pftgds.*  *  8i,  si  I— Non  t* 
If.  Ledra-Bollin— *  Qne  eeux  qui  ne  yeulent  pas  invent  la 
main  T  *  Non,  non  I*— SI,  si  r  "—Da  xo.  Hoddb,  BUtoire 
dea  Soeietis  SkritMy  p.  484. 

t  Tlie  Provisional  Goyerament,  as  armnged  ty  this 
oompromise  aft  the  Hdtel  de  TiUe,  was  as  follows: 

'*  President  of  the  Ckiancil,  IL  Dupont  de  r Enre ;  For- 
eign Affairs,  M.  de  Lamartine;  Interior,  M.  Ledru-Ilol<. 
lln:  Justice,  M.  Crdmieax;  Finance,  M.  Gondchanx; 
War,  M.  Bedeui;  Commeroe,  M.  Marie:  Public  Works, 
M.  Bethmont:  Marine*  M.  Arago  (Etienne);  Public  In- 
straction,  M.  Camot ;  Telegnph,  M.  Flocon ;  Police,  H. 
CauHSididre;  Mayor  of  Paxil,  M.  Gamier  Pagds."— ^na. 
HM.,  xxxl.  94.  Kk 
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the  aBsailants;  and  the  first  dnty  to  which  the 
I  Moniteur,  rulers  of  France  were  called  was  the 
Feb.  24, 184S;  hnmhle  one  of  barricading  the  doors 
Ann.  Hi8t  ©f  the  Hotel,  and  putting  their  shoul- 
Dela Hodde,  ^ers  to  the  doors  to  keep  out  the 
490, 600:  Reg-  mob.  They  did  do  so,  however, 
lutult,  Gout,  and,  after  a  violent  struggle,  with 
Cammai'i  ^^ccessj  and  early  next  morning 
27172T3;  La-  the  Provisional  Government  was 
martine,  L  announced  bj  the  telegraph  and  the 
280»  840.  Jdoniteur  to  the  whole  country.  ^ 
Such  was^  the  termination  of  the  reign  of  the 
--  *  Citizen  King,  and  the  rule  of  the 
M.  Lamar-  bourgeoisie  in  France.  Begun  by 
tine's  portrait  the  defection  of  the  army  and  the 
of  the  Revoln-  revolt  of  the  middle  class,  it  ended 
tloniata.  ^  ^^^  treachery  of  the  National 

Guard,  and  the  ascendant  of  the  very  lowest  and 
most  abandoned  of  the  people.  Their  portrait 
has  been  drawn  by  the  graphic  hand  of  one  who 
knew  them  well,  who  has  left  the  following  pic- 
ture of  the  associates  for  whom  he  overturned 
the  throne,  and  by  whom  he  was  for  a  brief  pe- 
riod elevated  to  power.  "They  were  in  part 
composed,"  says  Lamartine,  *^of  galley-slaves, 
who  had  no  political  ideas  in  their  heads,  nor 
social  chimeras  in  their  hearts,  but  who  accept- 
ed a  revolution  as  the  condition  of  the  disorder 
it  was  to  perpetuate,  the  blood  it  was  to  shed, 
the  terror  it  was  to  inspire.  They  contained 
also  a  part  of  that  ragged  scum  of  the  popu- 
lation of  great  cities  which  publie  commotions 
cause  to  rise' to  the  surface,  before  it  falls  back 
into  the  conmion  sewers  from  whence  it  had 
arisen ;  men  who  floated  between  the  fumes  of 
intoxication  and  the  thirst  for  blood ;  who  snififed 
^  carnage  while  issuing  from  the  fumes 

Hi8t°dela**  ^  delmuchery;  who  never  ceased  to 
Revoiuttoa  besiege  the  ears  of  the  people  till  they 
de  1848,  i.  6,  got  a  victim  thrown  to  them  to  de- 
c^3,  voL  L    ^^^^     rpjjgy  ^^j^  ^jjQ  scourings  of 

the  galleys  and  the  dungeons."^ 
The  Duchess  of  Orleans,  whom  M.  de  Lamar- 
tine  had  abandoned  for  these  support- 
Escape'  of  ®™»  ^**  rudely  jostled  by  the  crowd, 
the  Duchess  and  ran  no  small  personal  danger 
of  Orleans  in  leaving  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
l?Fu?iS*^"  Surrounded  by  a  few  faithful  and 
courageous  friends,  among  whom  M. 
de  Momy  was  the  most  resolute,  she  was  with 
difficulty  rescued  from  the  insults  and  pressure 
of  the  mob,  and  being  closely  vailed,  when  she 
got  to  a  little  distance  from  the  Chamber,  she 
ceased  to  be  known,  and  passed  for  one  of  the 
numerous  fugitives  who  were  flying  across  the 
streets  in  every  direction.  She  was  separated, 
however,  both  from  the  Duke  de  Nemours  and 
her  two  sons  in  the  throng ;  and  the  elder  of  the 
two  last,  being  recognized,  was  seized  by  the 
throat  by  a  gigantic  assassin,  who  appeared 
about  to  strangle  him,  when  he  was  torn  from 
his  grasp  by  a  brave  National  Guard  and  car- 
ried to  the  princess,  who  burst  into  tears  as  she 
embraced  him.  The  Duke  de  Chartres,  howev- 
er, was  still  missing ;  in  vain  his  unhappy  mo- 
ther called  aloud  for  her  child,  and  climbed  up 
to  the  windows  of  the  room  into  which  she  had 
been  carried,  to  endeavor  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
him  amidst  the  agitated  crowd.  At  length  she 
saw  him  from  afar,  and  he  was  brought  to  her 
arms  almost  fainting,  for  he  had  been  thrown 
down  in  the  crowd  on  the  stair  of  the  Chamber 


and  trampled  under  foot.  The  Duke  de  Ne- 
mours soon  after  joined  them,  having  changed 
his  dress,  and  assumed  that  of  a  bourgeois,  in 
the  interval ;  and,  favored  by  the  darkness,  the 
royal  fugitives  escaped  on  foot,  and  having  met 
with  a  stray  carriage  in  the  Champs  Elyeees, 
they  succeeded  in  prevailing  on  the  driver  to 
take  them  up,  and  got  off.  Meanwhile  the  King 
and  Queen,  with  the  rest  of  the  royal  family, 
passed  the  first  night  at  Dreux,  one  of  the  coun- 
try seats  of  the  Orleans  family.  They  continued 
their  journey  next  day  with  all  the  expedition 
possible,  by  Vemeuil  to  Evreux,  where,  under  a 
feigned  name,  and  unknown,  they  were  hos- 
pitably entertained  by  a  farmer  on  the  royal 
forest  there.  The  day  following  they  continued 
their  flight  in  a  berlin,  drawn  by  two  cart-horses; 
but  fresh  difiiculties  and  dangers  awaited  them 
from  the  peril  of  being  recognized  in  the  towns 
lying  on  the  road,  and  the  King  was  without 
money,  having  left  850,000  francs  (£14,000)  in 
bank-notes  on  his  bureau  by  mistake  in  the 
haste  of  departure.  The  Prorisional  Govern- 
ment, however,  had  the  humanity  to  send  him  a 
considerable  sum  to  facilitate  his  escape;  and  at 
length,  after  undergoing  many  adventures,  and 
performing  part  of  the  journey  on  foot,  the  Kin^ 
and  Queen  embarked  at  Honfleur  on  w^^o 
the  2d  March,  under  the  modest  name  '*•'** 
of  ^^Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith."  Fh)m  thence  they 
sailed,  still  unknown,  to  Havre,  from  whence, 
on  the  3d,  they  embarked  on  board  the  Express^ 
and  landed  the  same  day  at  New-  March  Z. 
haven,  on  the  English  coast.  On  i  Ann.  Hist 
the  day  following  the  whole  royal  xxxLl02,iO4; 
family  was  united  at  Claremont,  in  4^42?.^  i^. 
Kent,  in  the  common  asylum  of  martine*  L 
European  misfortune.^  204,880. 

Two  causes  stand  prominently  forward  as 
having  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  .^ 

bringing  about  the  Revolution  of  Canses  which 
1848,  and  the  overthrow  of  Louis  brought  about 
PhiUppe  in  France.  These  are,  the  ^•J^®*'*" 
defection  of  the  National  Guard,  °^ 
and  the  want  of  firmness  in  M.  Thiers  and  the 
King,  when  Marshal  Bugeaud,  whose  firmness 
was  equal  to  the  emergency,*  had  placed  de- 
cisive success  within  his  grasp.  Had  either  of 
these  events  not  occurred,  the  insurrection  would 
with  ease  have  been  put  down.  But  although 
these  immense  faults  were  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  catastrophe,  yet  we  should  en*  if  we  sup- 
posed that  they  were  the  remote  and  nltimatfe 
cause.  The  disafiection  and  treacheiy  of  the 
National  Guard  was  the  consequence  of  the  in- 
cessant abuse  which,  during  the  whole  course  of 
his  reign,  the  Liberal  press  had  vomited  forth 
upon  Ix>uis  Philippe  and  his  Government.  This 
had  at  length  come  to  such  a  pitch  that  it  had 
caused  them  to  forget  the  whole  real  advantages 
they  had  derived  from  his  rule,  and  to  regard  it 

*  "  Le  HartehaU  qui  arait  eu  des  grsTes  diswntlments 
arec  le  G^n6ral  Lamorlcidre  en  Aftlque,  8*avancait  rem 
Ini  et  lul  tendait  la  main.  'J*espdrs,'  lui  aTait41  dit, 
*  mon  eber  Lleatenant,  que  ii«tia  avons  laf ss6  nos  diitt- 
rends  en  AArique,  et  qne  nous  n^avons  id  que  notre  estime 
mutuelle  et  notre  deroaement  &  not  devoirs  de  aoldat* 
Lamorici&re,  dtgne  de  comprendre  de  telles  paroles,  etait 
6inu  Jusqu'aux  lanQesL** — Lamabtimx,  HisUrir*  ds  te 
JUvciuHon,  L  186.  *'  II  7  a  dhjk  longtemps  que  J'ai  pr^ 
vu  la  erise  actuellc.  Je  ferai  mon  devoir;  ponr  mol, 
j'ai  br&16  mtm  vaiueaux.** — Maescbal  Bvokauh  d  X. 
Tmxas,'  February  Sft,  1848 ;  CAfiSAeiCAO,  i.  274. 
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as  syiionTmoiis  with  every  thing  that  was  base, 
oppreasiTe,  and  coinipt  among  mankind.  It  is 
to  the  excessiye  violence  of  the  Liberal  press  of 
all  diades  in  France,  during  the  eighteen  years 
of  his  pacific  and  prosperous  reign,  that  is  to  be 
ascribed  the  overthrow  of  his  dynasty,  and  with 
it  of  the  semblance  even  of  real  freedom  in 
France. 
Bat  this  violence  of  the  Liberal  press,  which 
paralyzed  the  National  Guard  in  the 
Whit^wasul-  ^^^^  moment,  was  itself  the  ef- 
fimatelyov-  feet  of  a  more  g^eral  preceding 
ing  to  its  rBT-  cause.  This  cause  is  to  be  found 
o^oDmiy  or-  j^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^  ^,rigin,  and  the 

^^  crimes  by  which  its  early  triumphs 

had  been  obtained.  They  now,  in  their  natural 
resulfa,  brought  about  a  deserved  but  terrible 
retribution.  It  was  the  constant  complaint  of 
the  Liberals  during  his  whole  reign  that  Louis 
Philippe's  Government  was  a  continual  denial 
of  its  origin — a  shameful  dereliction  of  its  prin- 
ciples. That  was  undoubtedly  true ;  but  it  was 
00  only  because  that  origin  and  those  principles 
could  never  be  made  the  foundation  of  a  durable 
government.  It  was  based  on  corruption  and 
supported  by  venality,  because  it  had  no  other 
foundation  on  which  to  rest;  because,  having 
lost  ''the  unbou^t  loyalty  of  men,  the  cheap 
defense  of  nations,**  it  had  no  resource  but  to 
appeal  to  their  selfish  desires.  It  maintained 
an  immense  mUitaiy  establishment,  and  was  ru- 
inously  expensive,  because  its  defiant  attitude, 
bodi  to  the  legitimate  Powers  of  Europe  and  its 


internal  enemies,  im^rativdv  required  a  state 
of  constant  preparation.  ^!ected  amidst  the 
smoke  of  the  Barricades,  supported  bv  the  bay- 
onets of  the  revolted  National  Guard,  the  first 
necessity  imposed  upon  the  Citizen  King,  as 
upon  all  revolutionaiT  governments,  was  to  co* 
erce  the  passions  by  which  his  elevation  had  been 
produoeo.  To  go  on  indulging  and  fanning  them 
would  at  once  have  landed  the  nation  in  the 
horrors  which  immediately  succeeded  his  faU. 
Thence  the  system  of  resistance  and  coercion, 
which  was  from  the  first  pursued,  and  which,  by 
adding  the  bitterness  of  disappointment  to  the 
fervor  of  revolution,  produced  the  extraordinary 
violence  and  enduring  hatred  of  the  extreme 
liberals,  which  at  length  brought  about  his  falL 
Thence  also  the  inability  of  &e  King  to  resist 
the  revolt  which  finally  overthrew  his  throne. 
The  Citizen  King  could  not  withstand  the  insur- 
rection of  the  citizens:  the  monarch  of  the  Bar- 
ricades could  not  enjoin  the  storming  of  the  Bar- 
ricades. His  last  weakness  wks  the  consequence 
of  his  first  strength :  he  endured  in  the  end  what 
he  had  made  others  more  innocent  endure.  Cra- 
dled in  treachery  and  treason,  his  throne  was 
overturned  by  treachery  and  treason.  He  had 
driven  his  lawful  sovereign,  his  generous  bene- 
factor, into  exile,  and  sent  him,  a  discrowned 
wanderer,  into  foreign  lands;  and  he  himself 
was,  by  consequence  of  his  own  acts,  driven  into 
exile,  and  sent,  a  discrowned  and  discredited 
fugitive,  across  the  melancholy  main,  to  the 
shores  of  the  stranger. 
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CHAPTER  XLVni. 

CHDIE8B  WAS  ASD  J3XDU3X  HISTOBT,  FBOM  THB  AFOHANIBTAK  DIBASIBB  IN  IMl  ID  TRB  OHNKEAL 

PACIFICATION  OP  THB  EAST  IN  IMS. 


Ir  16  observed  by  an  American  reviewer  of  the 
L  History  of  Europe  during  the  French 

EogUnd  ia  .  Revolution,  that  so  vast  was  the  ex- 
SJrt  to?*  tent  of  the  British  empire  during  that 
lirought  into  memorable  contest,  and  so  multiplied 
luwtiiity  its  relations  in  all  parts  of  the  earth, 
with  China,  th^t  there  is  no  country,  except  Chi- 
na, with  which  its  annalist  does  not  find  himself 
brought  in  contact,  and  of  which  he  does  not 
find  it  necessary  to  give  some  account.  The 
next  quarter  of  a  century  saw  this  exception  re- 
moved. Great  Britain,  at  the  close  of  that  period, 
came  into  colli^n  with  the  Chinese  empire ;  the 
ancient  civilization  and  immovable  institutions 
of  Asia  were  brought  into  fierce  hostility  with 
the  rising  power  and  expansive  forces  of  Europe. 
This  occunred,  too,  at  a  time  of  all  others  the  least 
favorable  to  the  Europeari  side  of  the  contest,  for 
the  militarv  strength  of  Great  Britain,  when  it 
broke  out,  had  been  reduced  to  an  unparalleled 
•ti|te  of  weakness  from  the  effects  of  a  long  ex- 
ternal peace  and  recent  democratic  revolution ; 
and  the  warlike  resources  of  India  were  simul- 
taneously engaged  in  a  desperate  strife  with  the 
Himalaya  snows,  where  a  disaster  of  unprece- 
dented magnitude  was  about  to  ensue.  Yet  to  ail 
these  difficulties  England  rose  superior,  and  the 
most  glorious  pacification  she  ever  brought  about 
in  the  East  concluded  a  double  war  deeply  check- 
ered in  the  outset  with  disaster.  The  account  of 
this  contest  is  not  the  least  memorable  part  of 
contemporary  history,  or  the  least  honorable  to 
the  arms  and  the  constancy  of  Great  Britain. 

Situated  in  the  eastern  extremity  of  Asia,  on 
the  verge  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
DeKiiptlon  China  has,  from  the  earliest  ages  to 
of  China.  '  which  authentic  history  reaches,  pre- 
Constencjof  served  the  same  manners,  habits, 
Slu  poSuf  institutions,  and  national  character. 
On  this  account  it  is  an  object  of 
singular  interest  and  importance  .to  the  philo- 
sophic observer.  Of  enormous  extent,  peopled 
by  an  almost  fabulous  multitude  of  inhabitants, 
its  history  extending  back  to  the  most  remote 
antiquity,  conquered  repeatedly  by  the  savage 
hordes  which  have  so  often  from  the  table-land 
of  Tartaiy  descended  to  devastate  and  subdue 
the  finest  realms  of  Asia,  it  has  still  remained 
the  same  from  the  first  settlement  of  the  country 
by  mankind.  In  no  other  country  or  part  of  .the 
world,  except  perhaps  in  Japan,  has  a  similar 
phenomenon  been  exhibited.  So  vast  is  the  terri- 
tory which  the  Chinese  inhabit,  so  enormous  its 
population,  that  foreign  conquest,  how  decisive 
or  desolating  soever,  produces  no  lasting  efiect 
upon  its  government,  institutions,  or  national 
<£aracter.  The  conquerors  are  lost  in  the  mul- 
titude of  the  conquered,  and  after  a  few  genera- 
tions are,  except  in  war,  almost  undistinguish- 
able  from  them. 


The  dimensiops  of  China  are  such  that  they 
can  scarcely  be  conceived,  even  by  ^ 
the  most  creative  imagination.  Its  Extent  and 
length,  from  Eashgar  to  the  mouth  popul&tionof 
of  the  Amoor,  is  1850  leagues ;  and  "*®  «>">tn^- 
its  greatest  breadth,  from  the  Saiansk  Moont- 
«ins  to  the  Isle  of  Hainan,  850  leagues.  Its 
sea-coasts  are  2000  leagues  in  length.  The 
superficial  surface  embraced  in  these  limits  may 
be  roughly  estimated  at  670,000  square  leagues^ 
or  above  5,000,000  square  nules,  being  a  little 
less  than  a  tenth  of  the  whole  habitable  globe^ 
and  nearly  fifty  times  the  area  of  the  British 
lalands.  This  includes  Chinese  Tartaiy,  which 
is  much  more  thinly  inhabited  than  China  prop- 
er, and  of  much  greater  extent.  The  lattery 
however,  contains  195,000  square  leagues,  or 
1,800,0()0  square  miles,  being  nearly  double  the 
whole  of  Hindostan,  and  alxmt  twelve  times  the 
area  of  France.  This  comparatively  small  por- 
tion of  the  country  is  inhabited,  according  to  the 
census  taken  in  1825,  by  367,000,000  of  people^ 
being  a  full  third  of  the  human  race.  The  num- 
bers given  to  Lord  Macartney  in  1795  were 
833,000,000.  These  passed  for  long  as  gross  ex- 
aggerations, and  Balbi  estimated  them  at  only 
170,000,000.  The  more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  China,  however,  which  has  resulted  from 
the  recent  war  with  the  British,  and  their  estab- 
lishment at  Hong-Kong,  has  led  to  j  j|^jg.B„n 
the  conclusion  that  the  earlier  ac-  jx.  436;'  Lord 
counts  were  not  exaggerated,  and  Macartney'a 
that  the  empire  now  really  contains  T'*7*K2!5' 
360,000,000  of  souls. »  ^^""^  ^^^ 

The  national  revenues  of  China  are  by  no 
means  on  a  scale  proportioned  either  4, 
to  the  immensity  of  its  surface  or  Rerennea  of 
the  magnitude  of  its  population,  the  state. 
They  amount  in  all  to  £37,000,000,  of  which 
about  two-thirds  is  paid  in  grain,  and, the  re- 
mainder in  money.  The  former  constitutes,  as 
in  all  Oriental  states,  the  real  rent  of  land, 
and  the  principal  source  of  national  income; 
and  the  grain  received  is  stor^  up  by  the  Got- 
emment  collectors  in  huge  magazines  in  each 
province,  as  a  resource  against  the  oft-recurring 
evils  of  famine.  The  quantity  thus  preserved  in 
the  public  store-house  of  each  province  is  accu- 
rately fixed,  and  always  maintained  according  to 
the  number  and  probable  necessities  of  its  inhab- 
itants ;  and  the  entire  quantity  reaches  the  enor- 
mous and  almost  incredible  amount  of  2,802,798 
tons.  The  real  amount  of  the  revenue  is  not  to 
be  estimated,  however,  merely  by  the  number  of 
pounds  sterling  in  Britidi  currency  which  it 
forms.  The  value  of  money,  and  general  pov- 
erty of  the  working-classes,  are  aJso  to  be  taken 
into  account ;  and  if  these  are  considered,  the 
national  income  may  be  estimated  a  Malte-Bran, 
as  equal  to  at  least  £120,000,000  an-  iz.  489, 441 ; 
nually  in  this  country.*  WW,  1OT4. 
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The  militarf  establuhment  for  China  proper 
5^  amomits  to  1,232,000  soldiers,  be- 

Tmtsm  by  aea  sides  95,000  irregiilars  for  Chinese 
and  land.  ToTtftiy;  and  of  these  immense 
forces  it  is  caieolated  that  900,000  men  may  be 
reckoned  on  as  effective.  The  naval  armament 
csrries  32,000  gnns,  scattered  over  9500  vessels 
bearing  the  imperial  flag — a  state  of  things  which 
proves  that  the  war  vessels  consist  almost  entire- 
\j  of  junks  or  gun-boats.  These  troops,  so  far  as 
th^  are  composed  of  the  Chinese  proper,  are, 
for  the  most  part,  miserably  deficient  both  in  dis- 
cipline and  the  military  virtues;  and  they  al- 
most, always  have  taken  to  flight  when  attacked 
by  any  body,  however  inconsiderable  in  propor- 
tion, of  European  troops.  But  the  case  is  very 
di^etrent  with  the  descendants  of  the  Tartar  con- 
querors, who  have  placed  a  sovereign  on  the 
throne,  and  for  centuries  have  governed  the 
country  over  its  whole  extent  They  have  lost 
none  tk  the  coorage  or  innate  virtues  of  their  an- 

>Rie  2l  nd  ^^^^^^''^  *  '^^  '^  *^®  ^^'  which  ensued 
Kiaproth,  ^^^^  England  at  this  time,  some  of 
317;  Malta-  their  chiefs  exhibited,  in  the  northern 
^^^^  provinces,  extraordinary  intrepidity 
and  devotion.  * 

The  great  dttes  of  China  were  long  celebrated 
A,  all  over  the  world  for  their  immense 

Great  tDwns  population ;  but  the  authentic  ac- 
ot  China.  counts  which  have  recently  been  ob- 
tained take  much  from  the  supposed  prodigy. 
None  of  them  approach  to  the  population  of 
London,  wliich  now  exceeds  2,500,000.  Pekin, 
the  capital  of  the  empire,  contains  only  1, 700, 000 
souls;  Canton,  845,000;  Nankin,  tiie  ancient 
capital,  514,000.  It  can  not  be  said  that  these 
numbers  are  very  great  in  a  country  containing 
360,000,000  of  inhabitants.  This  is  probably 
owing  to  the  want,  as  in  all  Asia,  of  any  class 
of  landed  proprietors  in  the  European  sense  of 
the  word,  and  the  scanty  nature  of  its  foreign 
commerce.  China  is  essentially  an  agricultur- 
al country,  and  its  principal  wealth  is  drawn, 
s  Maite-Bnin,  '^'od  its  immense  population  sup- 
ix.44i;Balbi,  ported,  from  the  resources  of  the 
»*7.  Ioil.« 

The  territory  of  even  China  proper  being  of 

7,  such  enormous  extent,  no  general 

Geographical  or  uniform  character  can  be  aasign- 

deaeriptionof  ed  to  its  surface  any  more  than 
the  country.      ^^ ^  ^  ^^^^  ^  ^^  ^j^^j^  ^^  £^_ 

rope.  In  so  far  as  any  general  description  can 
be  ap]^Iied  to  it,  the  country  consists  of  a  series 
of  baans  formed  by  the  ramifications  of  different 
chains  of  mountains,  breaking  off  from  the  great 
central  mass  which  forms  the  kingdom  of  Thib- 
et, and  the  eastenxjranges  of  wUoh  extend  far 
into  China.  The  great  basins  which  these  chains 
fonsk  are  four  in  number,  and  they  are  all  trav- 
ened  by  the  great  rivers  which  flow  eastward 
from  the  Thibet  Mountains  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  The  southernmost  of  these  basins  lies 
to  the  south  of  the  Nan -Ling  chain;  the 
second  is  bounded  by  that  chain  on  the  south, 
and  the  mountains  of  Peling  on  the  north ;  the 
third  extends  from  the  latter  mountains  to  the 
chain  of  Yan ;  and  the  fourth  lies  to  the  north 
of  the  last-mentioned  chain,  and  indudoi  the 
city  of  Pekin.  These  ranges  of  mountains  are 
for  the  most  part  of  great  elevation,  and  their 
summits  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  which, 
in  the  south  of  China,  implies  a  height  of  12,000 


feet  above  the  sea.  They  are,  like  the  Himalaya 
and  the  Caucasus,  of  inestimable  importance,  by 
providing  in  their  icy  caverns  perennial  suppliet 
of  water  by  which  irrigation  may  be  afforded  to 
the  plains  which  adjoin  the  rivers  flowing  from 
them  in  their  progress  toward  the  sea.  The 
greatest  and  most  important  plains  of  China  are 
those  which  lie  between  the  Hoang-ho,  <»>  Yellow 
River,  and  the  Yang-tze-kiang,  or  Blue  River. 
These  two  great  rivers  rise  near  each  other  in  the 
mountains  of  Thibet,  but  separate  before  they 
emerge  from  the  hills,  and  embrace  the  richest 
agricultural  districts  of  the  empire,  and  from 
whence  the  chief  supplies  of  food  for  its  inhabit- 
ants are  drawn.  They  are  both  above  a  thou- 
sand leagues,  or  2600  nules,  in  length ;  and  some 
of  their  tributary  streams  are  larger  than  the 
Rhine  or  the  Danube.  In  addition  to  these  mag- 
nificent natural  canals,  there  are,  especially  in 
the  northern  provinces  of  China,  great  numbers 
of  lakes  formed  by  chains  of  mountains  inter- 
cepting the  rivers  in  their  course  to  the  sea, 
some  of  which  are  of  vast  extent,  being  80  or 
90  leagues  in  circumference,  and  of  great  service 
to  the  inhabitants,  both  as  furnishing  ,  g^},^}  ^^. 
the  means  of  internal  communica-  Malte-Brnn) 
tion  and  as  affording  inexhaustible  ix.  839-&11, 
supplies  of  fish. '  **^ 

The  Chinese  have  turned  to  good  account  the 
supplies  of  water  which  their  snow-  ^ 

fed  rivers  afford  them,  by  conduct-  Canals,  and 
ing  it  into  an  infinite  number  of  cepecUiiythe 
canals,  which  serve  the  double  pur-  ****  °"*' 
pose  of  promoting  internal  communication,  and 
fumiriiing  the  means  of  irrigation  indispensable, 
especially  in  the  southern  provinces,  to  agricul- 
tural production.  As  in  Lombardy,  the  large 
canals  which  draw  off  the  water  from  the  rivers 
are  conducted  into  innomeraUe  little  rills,  which 
are  preserved  with  the  utmost  care,  and  cany 
the  fertilizing  stream  into  every  garden  and  field 
of  the  level  country.  But,  in  addition  to  this, 
there  are  several  great  canals  intersecting  the 
territory  in  different  directions,  which  serve  the 
purposes  of  internal  oonmierce,  and  compensate 
in  some  degree  the  enormous  distences  which 
separate  one  part  of  the  empire  from  the  other. 
The  most  important  €i  these  internal  arteries  is 
that  called  the  Imperial  Canal,  which  is  600 
leagues  in  length,  and  connects  Pekin  with  the 
southern  provinces  of  the  empire.  It  was  begun 
in  the  year  1181  of  the  Christian  era,  and  fin- 
ished in  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  It  is 
90  feet  broad  over  the  greater  part  of  its  extent^ 
is  edged  by  cut  stones,  and  so  great  a  number  of 
persons  are  employed,  either  in  the  canal  itself 
or  the  irrigation  connected  with  it,  that  its  sides 
are  gener^y  lined  with  rows  of  houses,  continu- 
ous like  the  streets  of  a  town.  At  every  league 
locks  are  established,  connected  with  large  tanks 
to  let  off  the  superfluous  water  in  the  rain^  sea- 
son, and  store  it  np  for  the  use  of  the  a(^ining 
fields.  This  canal,  which  may  be  called  the 
great  artery  of  the  empire,  is  indispensabto  to 
Pekin  and  the  northern  provinces,  by  furnishing 
the  means  of  transporting  the  tribute  ,  pechaide. 
paid  in  kind  from  Ihe  great  grain  i.  ss;  Ha- 
provinoes  in  the  south  to  the  capital,  caitney,  1T4; 
and  supplying  it  with  the  means  of  J^g^JS! 
subsistence.  > 

The  vast  extent  of  China,  and  the  circum- 
stance of  its  being  bounded  on  the  one  side  by 
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the  warm  ocean,  and  on  the  other  by  the  mount- 
ains of  Thibet,  have  rendered  the 
Variety  of  the  climate  and  average  temperatnre  of 
ellmate  and  its  different  provinces  extremely  va- 
natural  pro-  rions.  In  its  eastern  provinces  the 
ductions.         jj^^^  ^  summer  are  tempered  by 

the  balmy  breezes  of  the  Pacific ;  in  the  west- 
em  they  are  chilled  by  the  cold  winds  which 
sweep  down  from  the  snows  of  Tartaiy.  In  the 
Bonth  the  sugar-cane,  cotton-plant,  and  all  the 
productions  of  the  tropics,  are  to  be  found  in 
abundance;  in  those  a  little  to  the  north  the 
tea-plant  grows  in  profusion,  which  has  become 
in  a  manner  a  necessary  of  life  in  Great  Britain 
and  some  parts  of  Europe.  In  the  central  prov- 
inces vast  crops  of  rice  and  wheat  furnish  food  to 
the  immense  population  of  the  country;  while 
in  the  north  barley  and  oats  are  to  be  found,  and 
all  the  cereal  productions  of  northern  Europe. 
The  indifference  of  the  Chinese  people  and  their 
government  to  foreign  commerce  is  mainly  to  be 
ascribed  to  this  cause.  Their  empire  fonns  a 
1  Ki  E«-  ^^^^^  within  itself,  containing  near- 
Baisur  u*  ^7  ^^  *^®  productions  of  all  climates ; 
Temperatare,  the  foreign  commerce  of  other  na^ 
179;  Mem.  tions  is  to  them  a  home-trade,  and 
E^u^n^Ti  "®  external  disaster  seriously  affects 
609;  Maite-  either  their  wealth  or  subsistence  so 
Bmn,  ix.  840,  long  as  their  internal  commnnica- 
***•  tion  continues  uninterrupted.  ^ 

To  the  same  cause  is  to  be  ascribed  the  in- 
^0.  difference  of  the  Imperial  Govem- 

Despoticpow-  ment  of  Pekin,  in  the  general  case, 
«raofthe  to  the  concerns  of  their  distant 
taSlSSJ?*  provinces,  or  the  quan-els  in  which 
of  the  Central  they  may  be  involved,  and  the  am- 
CtoTomment  pic  powers,  amounting  almost  to  in- 
dependence, which  the  vicero3r8  over 
them  enjoy.  The  concerns  or  dis- 
putes of  the  remote  viceroys  excite  little  atten- 
tion in  the  imperial  cabinet,  so  long  as  they  re- 
mit their  portion  of  the  revenue  regidarly,  which, 
being  for  the  most  part  paid  in  kind,  is  not  liable 
to  be  affected  in  any  considerable  degree  by  a 
stoppage  or  diminution  of  foreign  commerce. 
The  viceroys  at  Canton,  Shanghai,  or  the  other 
great  ports  of  the  empire,  are  rather  independent 
sovereigns  pa3ring  a  tribute  than  the  lieutenants 
of  a  vigorous  and  efficient  central  government. 
So  thoroughly  centralized,  however,  is  the  ma- 
chine of  society,  and  so  entirely  dependent,  as 
elsewhere  in  the  B^t,  on  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment, that  this  independence  exists  only  so  long 
AS  the  appointed  tribute  is  regularly  paid,  or  no 
great  disaster  forcibly  arrests  the  attention  of 
Government.  If  the  revenue  fails,  or  an  extern- 
al calamity  rouses  the  anxiety  of  the  Emperor, 
the  viceroy  or  mandarin  is  recalled, 

IL4W5 ;  S2  "^^  ®"  *^°8  ^®  bastinado  or  the 
des  Mission-  bow-string  may  remind  him  of  the 
Aires,  Tiil.  41,  precarious  tenure  by  which  his  au- 

bSiM^V  ???7'  P^'  ^  i*  ^«»»  ^*d  been 
held.  * 

Agriculture  being  the  main  resource  of  China, 
•  11,  and  the  means  not  only,  as  in  other 
Agriculture  countries,  of  furnishing  food  for  the 
of  China,  inhabitants,  but  of  paying  the  revenue 
to  the  Government,  the  whole  energies  of  the 
people  are  directed  to  this  one  object.  Incredi- 
ble is  the  industry  exerted,  the  pains  bestowed, 
to  fertilize  and  increase  the  produce  of  the  soil. 
Not  only  is  a  greater  proportion  than  in  any 


to  their  con 
cems. 


Other  state  of  eooal  extent  under  cultivation,  but 
what  is  devoted  to  crops  is  worked  with  an  un- 
paralleled amount  of  attention  and  diligence. 
Tanks  are  cut  out  of  the  rocks  on  the  summit  of 
mountains,  to  collect  the  water  which  gathers  on 
those  humid  heights,  from  whence  the  fertilizing 
stream  is  conducted  to  the  slopes  beneath,  which 
are  shaped  into  terraces.  If  there  b  a  river  at 
their  foot,  its  water  is  conveyed  to  the  top  fay 
means  of  portable  machinery.  The  summits,  if 
sterile  and  barren,  are  planted  with  pine-trees, 
so  that  every  part  may  be  made  to  contribute 
something  to  the  use  of  man.  They  have  even  in 
some  provinces  contrived  to  render  the  lakes.pro- 
ductive  of  more  than  fish,  by  plant-  i  r^  o  im 
ing  and  cultivating  in  them  aquatic  m.  826°  mH* 
plants  having  tubercles  something  cartaey^ir. 
like  the  carrot  {Sagittaria  tvberosa),  ^®  J  *f*^ «? 
capable  of  forming  human  food.^  °* 

Little  attention  is  paid  to  the  rearing  of  ani- 
mals, and  very  few  of  them  are  em- 
ployed  in  the  labors  of  cultivation,  c^jn^^^ 
Every  thing  almost  is  done  by  the  hu- 
man hand,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  crops 
which  are  raised  are  for  human  subsistence. 
Among  any  other  people  this  state  of  things 
would  lead  to  a  want  of  manure  and  a  deterio- 
ration of  produce ;  but  this  is  prevented  ajnong 
the  Chinese  by  the  diligence  with  which  they 
collect,  and  the  economy  with  which  they  dis- 
tribute, the  whole  human  refuse,  which  is  re- 
turned chiefly  in  a  liquid  form  to  the  fields.  No 
difficulty  is  experienced  bv  them  in  disposing  of 
the  sewerage  of  cities  or  tne  drainage  of  bouses. 
It  is  all  coUected  in  tanks,  and  applied  through 
watering-pans  to  the  roots  of  plants,  as  is  some^ 
times  done  in  our  gardens.  Fanns  are  small, 
seldom  exceeding  eight  or  ten  acres,  generally 
only  three  or  four,  and  the  occupants  all  live  in 
detached  houses  on  their  little  possessions.  Thus 
the  general  aspect  of  the  country,  ^ 
both  in  its  level  and  mountainous  c^^Jn^e/^. 
regions,  is  that  of  a  vast  garden ;  De  Guignes, ' 
and  it  is  this  mode  of  cultivation  iiL  288,  Si9; 
which  explains  how  the  immense  JJ*^*^™"» 
population  IS  fed.^ 

Like  all  other  Oriental  states,  the  Chinese  bare 
no  landed  proprietors  in  the  European  is. 
sense  of  the  word — ^that  is,  owners  of  The  land 
considerable  tracts  of  land  interposed  tennres. 
between  the  Emperor  and  the  cultivators  of  the 
soil.  In  China,  as  in  Hindostan  and  over  the 
whole  Blast,  the  sovereign  is  the  real  landed  pro- 
prietor. The  land-tax,  gcnerallv  from  « thiid  to 
a  half  of  the  produce,  is  the  real  rent  of  the  soil, 
and  the  limit  of  each  cuhivatot's  possession  is 
what  he  can  cultivate  himself,  with  the  aid  of 
his  family  or  domestic  servants.  This  state  of 
things,  which  covers  the  earth  with  a  crowd  of 
indigent  cultivators,  earning  a  snboistence  and 
nothing  more  from  the  soil,  and  leaves  no  au- 
thority or  influence  but  in  the  headers  of  politic- 
al office  or  the  possession  of  mercantile  wealth, 
is  the  grand  characteristic  of  Asiatic  society,  and 
the  principal  feature  which  distinguishes  it  from 
that  of  modem  Europe.  No  government  is  prac- 
ticable in  such  a  state  of  society  but  an  absolute 
despotism,  communicating  its  orders  ,  ^^  Guirnes, 
through  equally  despotic  satraps,  11.445;  iiaite- 
mandarins,  or  govemon  of  cities  Bmn,  is.  339, 
and  provinces.'  *^* 

The  power  of  the  Emperor  is  unlimited,  so  ftr 
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as  the  constittttion  itself  fs  concerned.  No  checks 
14  or  restraint  of  any  gort  are  proTid> 
Formof  goT«  ed  against  his  authority — his  will 
erameat.  jj  j^w,  his  act  the  ministration  of 
God  Almighty  in  the  government  of  the  earth. 
The  same  nnlimited  power  which  the  Emperor 
possesses  is  enjoyed  hy  the.  mandarins,  or  pro- 
Tincial  governors,  within  their  respective  juris- 
dictions. No  one  thinks  of  disputing,  none  is 
courageous  enough  to  resist,  their  authority. 
When  one  of  these  functionaries  appears  in  the 
streets  he  is  preceded  hy  a  hundred  execution- 
ers, who  announce  his  approach  by  loud  bowl- 
ings^'which  freeze  every  heart  with  terror.  If 
any  one  neglects  to  range  himself  by  the  wall  to 
let  the  procession  pass,  he  is  instantly  beset  by 
the  executioners,  who  leave  him  half  dead  on 
the  street,  with  strokes  of  bamboo  canes.  Justice 
is  administered  by  these  functionaries  gratuitous- 
ly, and  without  the  aid  of  attorneys  or  legal  as- 
sistants of  any  kind.  It  is  sufficiently  summary 
in  civil  cases ;  the  judgment  is  pronounced  on 
the  first  hearing,  and  the  defendant  receives  the 
bastinado  if  he  does  not  instantly  satisfy  the  judg- 
ment. In  criminal  cases  the  punishment  is  still 
more  severe,  and  too  often  consists  of  cruel  tor- 
tures. It  can  not  be  inflicted,  however,  until 
the  sentence  has  been  confirmed  by  superior  tri- 
bunals, and,  in  cases  inferring  death,  by  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Emperor  himself.  The  mandarins, 
in  their  turn,  are  subjected  to  a  despotism  fully 
as  rigorous  as  that  with  which  they  are  intrusted 
over  others ;  and  if  delinquency  or  malversation 
is  established  against  any  of  their  number,  by 
I  De  oaignea,  ^^**  appears  to  the  Emperor  to 
!i.  4i5:  Mem.  be  sufficient  evidence,  he  is  instant- 
**«**  ^^1*1*1  'y  dispossessed,  his  fortune  confls- 
S?*3Ji!c»rt-  ^*®*^'  ^^^  ^®  himself  bastinadoed 
neyl  ii.  839 ; '  With  as  little  mercy  as  he  had  shown 
Maite-Brnn,     to  the  meanest  of  his  former  sub- 

U.  399,  400.     j^jgi 

In  every  country,  however,  even  the  most  des- 
2J.  potic,  there  is,  practically  speaking, 

PneUcal  some  check  upon  the  oppression  of 
ebecka  on  Government,  when  it  rises  to  such  a 
tiie  Govern-  height  as  to  have  become  unbearable, 
and  to  affect  the  persons  or  property 
of  considerable  numbers  of  the  people.  This  last 
remedy  is  not  awanting  in  China.  It  is  true  the 
laws  recognize  no  limitation  whatever  on  the  will 
of  the  Emperor,  and  he  may  do  whatever  he 
pleases;  but  necessity  compels  him  to  have  a 
council  to  share  with  him  the  labors  and  respons- 
ibility of  Grovemment ;  and  they  are  permitted 
to  tender  their  advice  in  council,  which,  when 
the  sovBreign  is  a  man  of  sense  and  candor,  is 
(rflen  done  with  freedom  and  effect.  The  man- 
darins also,  though  at  an  awful  distance  below, 
sie  permitted  to  make  representations  on  the 
working  of  particular  enactments  or  decrees, 
which  are  sometimes  attended  to,  especially  if 
they  tend  to  an  augmentation  or  additional  facil- 
ities in  the  collection  of  the  revenue.  A  certain 
restriction  upon  misgovermnent  arises  from  the 
cnstom,  which  has  passed  into  a  consuetudinary 
usage,  of  choosing  the  mandarins  and  public 
fanctionAries  only  from  the  lettered  or  highly 
edacated  classes.  They  do  not  form  a  privileged 
class,  like  the  high  castes  in  India  or  the  feudal 
aristocracies  of  Europe,  but  are  a  body  chosen 
bj  competition  and  open  examination  from  all 
the  other  classes  of  society.    Thus  the  career, 


whether  of  dvil  or  military  employment,  is  open 
to  all,  and  it  is  the  knowledge  of  this  which  ren- 
ders the  people  so  patient  under  the  despotism 
which  prevails.    Every  one  hopes  that  he  him- 
self, or  his  son,  may  become  one  of  the  despotic 
governors.     Finally,  there  exists  the  ultimum  re^ 
medium  of  insurrection,  when  tyranny  has  become 
unbearable,  which,  although  tiireatened  with  the 
severest  penalties  by  the  laws,  and  utterly  adverse 
to  the  feelings  and  habits  of  the  people,  does 
sometimes  come  into  operation,  and  takes  effect 
in  rebellions  fearful  to  contemplate,  ^  j^^iU  Re- 
from  the  oceans  of  blood  shed,  and  muut,  247, 
the  unbounded  cruelty  exercised  and  S6l:  Maite- 
suffering  endured  on  both  sides.  ^       Bran^ix.  42o. 

It  is  usually  supposed  that  the  Chinese  are  all 
Buddhists,  or  followers  of  the  relig-  le. 
ion  which,  soon  after  the  Christian  Religion  of 
era,  had  spread  from  Thibet  over  the  ^^  Chlnewi. 
adjoining  regions  of  Asia.  But  although  the 
Buddhists  are  the  most  numerous,  they  are  not 
the  only  religious  persuasion  which  prevails  in 
China.  The  whole  inhabitants,  in  remote  ages, 
were  worshipers  of  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars, 
the  earth,  the  ocean,  and  some  of  the  most  strik- 
ing visible  objects  of  nature.  This  primitive 
worship  was  succeeded  by  a  more  philosophic 
system,  which  was  divided  into  the  followers  of 
Confucius,  whose  principles  had  some  resem- 
blance to  those  of  the  Stoics,  and  the  adherents 
of  Lao-kiun  or  Tao^Ut,  which  are  more  analo- 
jFOus  to  those  of  Epicurus.  But  neither  of  these 
systems,  the  growth  of  a  cirilized  age,  and  the 
oiffspring  of  contemplative  minds,  was  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  the  great  body  of  men,  who  are 
chiefly  influenced  by  their  passions  and  imagin- 
ation. The  majority  of  the  people,  accordingly, 
eagerly  embraced  the  reUgion  of  Fo,  the  disci- 
ples of  which  entered  China  from  Thibet  about 
the  year  65  of  the  Christian  era.  This  faith 
recognizes  the  unity  of  the  Supreme  Being ;  hnt 
that  sublime  tenet  is  accompanied  by  innumera- 
ble superstitions  and  worship  of  inferior  deitiesy 
which  bespeak  the  pusillanimous  and  crouching 
spirit  of  the  Oriental  aenritude.  The  priests  of 
this  faith  are  extremely  numerous ;  they  are  said 
in  the  whole  empire  to  exceed  a  million.  This 
immense  body  live  entirely,  like  the  mendicant 
friars  in  Europe,  oh  voluntary  charity,  and,  like 
them,  they  conceal,  under  an  humble  guise  and 
squalid  exterior,  the  |Nride  of  unbounded  influ- 
ence and  the  desire  for  sensual  gratification. 
All  the  three  religHns  live  in  perfect  harmony 
with  each  other,  are  equally  toler-  ,  Maitc-Brun, 
ated  by  the  State,  and  each  is  ix.  410^19;  * 
considered  by  the  others  as  aUke  ^S^?^^ 
true  and  leading  to  salvation.  NeuSf  Am- 
Hence  the  Chinese  proverby  "  The  bassade,  ii. 
three  religions  in  reality  are  oidy  00:  Bemueat, 
one."*  "^• 

To  those  who  consider  nniverBal  education  and 
reading,  coupled  with  the  general         ^7, 
use  of  printing,  as  an  infallible  se-  state  of  edu- 
curity  against  the  abuses  of  despot-  5J**?5  "°®°^ 
ism,  the  example  of  China  is  in  an  *^®  ^^^^^^ 
especial  manner  worthy  of  attention.     There  is 
no  country  in  which  learning  has  so  long  pre- 
vailed, or  been  so  generally  diffused.    At  a  pe-- 
riod  long  anterior  to  the  uterary  celebrity  even 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  Chinese  were  far 
advanced  in  several  branches  of  knowledge,  and 
institntions  to  bring  it  home  to  the  great  bo^ijr 
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of  die  people  were  generally  establiahed.  A  ooU 
lection  was  begun,  in  the  last  centuiy,  of  their 
<<  chosen  works,"  and  it  soon  ireached  180,000 
Toltunea.  Encyclopedias,  popular  libraries,  and 
general  collections,  have  been  established  among 
them  from  time  immemorial;  and  nowhere  does 
this  possession  of  education  so  immediately  and 
exclusively  tend  to  elevation  and  success  in  life. 
The  use  of  gunpowder,  the  compass,  and  the 
art  of  printing,  were  common  in  China  long  be- 
fore  they  were  known  in  Europe.  In  the  year 
982  of  our  era,  before  the  Norman  Conquest,  a 
beautiful  edition  of  the  best  Chinese  authors  wa« 
printed  at  Pekin  for  the  use  of  tl^e  students  at 
the  imperial  college.  Artesian  wells,  balloons, 
artificial  fire-works  of  the  finest  description,  have 
been  familiar  to  them  from  time  immemoriaL 
Education  and  the  power  of  reading  and  writ- 
ing are  diffused  to  an  extent  scarcely  known  in 
any  country  of  Europe ;  and  the  multitudes  of 
the  lettered  class  who  have  not  been  able  to  pass 
the  examinations  for  public  offices  spread  them- 
selves over  every  province,  town,  and  village, 
and  earn  a  livelihood  by  teaching  the  young, 
which  alone  opens  to  all  the  career  of  success  in 
life.  Yet,  with  all  this,  China  is  the  most  des- 
potic country  in  the  world,  and  the  one  in  which 
1  Nonveaux  ^^  absolute  authority  of  the  Emper- 
Mdiangei  Or  anJi  his  inferior  functionaries  is 
A»iat. ;  De  most  universally  and  willingly  obey- 
3Trl?t  crilx,  ^  ^^^  ^  ^^»ch  the  spirit  of  the 
lii.  166;  Mai-*  people  seems  most  thoroughly  and 
te-Brun,  Ix.  irrecoverably  broken  by  a  long  course 
**^^^"*^-  of  servitude.* 

Commercial  intercourse  with  this  singular  peo- 
18.  pie,  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  Euro- 

CmtiouB  pean  nations,  was  necessarily  sub- 
S''th*l?Sade  J®^  *^  ^^^  considerable  risks,  from 
bf  the  East  ^^^  peculiar  habits  of  the  people, 
India  Com-  their  jealousy  of  foreigners,  and  the 
P"»7'  immense  extent  of  thcemplre,  whi  ch 

rendered  any  foreign  trade,  how  considerable 
soever  in  the  eyes  of  European  powers,  an  oIk 
ject  of  comparative  indifierence  to  a  govern- 
ment resting  on  such  vast  territorial  possessions. 
As  long  as  the  trade  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  East  India  Company,  however,  the  traffic 
was  carried  on  with  prudence  and  circumspec- 
tion; it  was  conducted  by  a  few  persons,  who 
became  acquainted  with  the  native  character, 
and,  by  seasonable  douceurs^  allayed  the  jeal- 
ousies or  restrained  the  coAplaints  of  the  local 
authorities.  Thus  any  considerable  collision  was 
prevented,  and  if  any  disputes  did  occur,  they 
were  In  general  sopited  by  a  bribe  to  the  man- 
darins, or  the  concession,  on  the  part  of  the 
Company's  agents,  of  the  point  in  dispute.  But 
although  this. mode  of  carrying  on  the  business 
prevented  a  rupture,  and  was  extremely  advan- 
tageous to  the  East  India  Company  so  far  as 
their  commercial  interests  were  concerned,  yet 
it  was  eminently  prejudicial  to  the  national  char- 
acter with,  the  inhabitants  and  government  of 
the  country.  It  naturally  gave  rise  to  the  be- 
lief, which  soon  became  universal  in  the  celestial 
empire,  that  Great  Britain  was  a  country  wholly 
set  upon  mercantile  profit,  destitute  alike  of  pub- 
lic spirit  and  the  means  of  enforcing  any  na* 
ftional  object,  and  the  traders  6f  which  would 
fabmit  to  any  indignity,  provided  they  were  al- 
liDwed  to  retain  possession  of  theur  lucrative  traffic. 


It  was  in  part  foreseen,  what  the  event  soon 
more  than  verified,  that  when  the 
Chinese  trade  was  thrown  open,  in  chanwwhea 
pursuance  of  the  Act  of  1838,  there  the  China 
would  bo  a  great  increase  in  the  tn^«  vu 
trade  to  China,*  and  therefore  an  *hro^op«i. 
augmented  risk  of  collisions  with  *  ^^J'%  m 
the  inhabitants  or  official  persons  of  ^" 
that  empire.     The  bill  opening  the  trade  accord- 
ingly contained  a  clause  authorizing  the  appoint- 
ment of  certain  superintendents  of  the  trade  to 
Canton,  where  alone  it  was  permitted  by  former 
custom,  and  conferring  on  them  considerable 
power  over  all  engaged  in  the  tiade.    Lrord  Nar 
pier  was  the  first  commissioner  appointed,  and 
he  arrived  at  Macao  on  the  16th  July,  from 
whence  he  proceeded  to  Canton,  where  he  ar- 
rived on  the  25th  of  the  same  month.     Accord- 
ing to  custom,  the  Andromache^  a  vessel  of  war 
on  board  of  which  he  had  come,  anchored  below 
the  Bocca  Tigris,  being  the  principal  fortified 
pass  on  the  river  leadhig  to  Canton.      From 
thence  he  proceeded  in  a  cutter  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Canton,  where  he  sent  a  holograph 
letter  to  the  governor  of  the  town,  announcing 
his  arrival,  and  requesting  permission  to  enter 
the  city.    This,  however,  was  peremptorily  re- 
fused on  a  variety  of  frivolous  grounds,  and  the 
viceroy  declined  to  recognize  Lord  Napier's  diplo- 
matic character.     At  the  same  time  the  Hong- 
Kong  merchants,  seeing  he  had  not  come  in  the 
supplicatory  attitude  to  which  they  had  been  ae- 
customed,  threatened  to  stop  the  trade.     Short- 
\j  after.  Lord  Napier,  in  his  residence  outside 
Canton  at  Whampoa,  was  subjected  to  a  variety 
of  petty  annoyances,  descripdve  of  the  determ- 
ination of  the  Chinese  authorities  to  drive  him 
from  the  neighborhood  of  the  city.     His  bag- 
ga^  was  broken  open,  though  the  keys  were  at 
hand ;  his  supply  of  provisions  cut  off,  and  his 
residence  surrounded  by  soldiers.     At  the  same 
time  the  viceroy  refused  to  sanction  any  trans- 
actions involving  British  property  subsequent  to 
the  16th  August.     Under  these  circumstances. 
Lord  Napier,  who  was  a  sailor,  and  possessed 
all  the  spirited  feelings  of  his  profession,  request- 
ed the  officers  of  the  Andrcmache  and  Imogene  to 
furnish  him  with  a  guard  of  marines,  and  to 
bring  their  vessels  to  anchor  at  Whampoa  for 
the  protection  of  the  merchant  vessels  there  as- 
sembled.    To  do  this  they  required  to  pass  the 
Bocca  Tigris,  the  passage  of  which  had  been 
hitherto  forbidden  to  vessels  of  war ;  and  this 
brought  on  the  first  collision  be-  sDaiia'aChl. 
tween  Great  Britain  and  the  Chi-  na:  An.  Re?, 
nese  empire.*  ^®^  ^^  **^ 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  7th  September 
the  two  frigates  passed  the  batter-         _ 
ies  d  the  Bocca  Tigris,  working  pasaageof 
up  against  a  northerly  wind.     The  the  Bocca  Tl- 
guns  all  opened   upon   them,  but  ^^t'SJJ^' 
they  were  so  ill-directed  that  only  ^J  T?**'^ 
one  man  was  hurt  by  a  splinter, 
and  a  few  ropes  shot  away.     The  wind  having 
then  failed,  and  there  being  no  steam-tugs  in 
the  squadron,  they  were  obliged  to  anchor  be- 
low 'Hger  Island,  a  little  fkrther  up  the  river. 
On  the  9th  they  weighed  anchor,  and  proudly 
passed  within  pistol-shot  of  the  batteries,  which 
they  speedily  laid  in  ruins,  though  with  tbe  loss 
of  two  killra  and  several  wounded.     Adverse 
winds  again  retw^ed  their  progress  till  the  11th, 
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when  thejr  Again  iet  sail,  and  anchored  off 
Whampoa  in  a  ntnation  to  protect  the  mer- 
chant veaselfl,  which  to  the  number  of  forty-<ix 
were  there  assembled.    Upon  this  the  Tioeroj 
at  Canton  agreed  to  reopen  the  trade,  provided 
the  British  commissioner  withdrew  from  Wham- 
poa to  Macao.     Lord  Napier,  to  aToid  coming 
to  extremities,  agreed  to  this ;  but  he  fell  a  vic- 
tim soon  after  to  the  climatej  and 
i^Y^o^^s!  was  Booceededbj  Mr.  Davis  as  chief 
superintendent.^ 
AfVer  Lord  Ni4>aer's  death,  and  a  brief  inter- 
21  regnnm  during  which  the  govem- 

BMifie  state  ment  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Davis 
?£i®*^*^*  with  groat  prudence,  Sir  George 
I835aiid  issa.  Robinson  became  chief  superintend, 
ent,  and  was  assii^ted  by  Captain  Eltiot  as  a  sec- 
ond oommiasioner.  Sir  Geoige  conducted  the 
administration  intrusted  to  him  during  1835  and 
1836  with  much  judgment,  and  no  collision  be- 
tween the  two  nations  occurred  during  this  pe- 
riod. But  a  foundation  was  Uid  of  a  very  seri- 
ous difference  at  a  futuro  time^  in  the  immense 
increase  which  took  place  in  the  smuggling  trade 
in  opium,  not  only  in  the  river  of  Canton,  but 
sll  along  the  coast  as  far  as  Chusan.  The  Chi- 
nese Govenmient,  partly  alarmed  at  the  im- 
mense quantities  of  this  dangerous  and  intoxi- 
cating drag  which  were  introduced,  and  also 
displeased  at  being  deprived  of  the  import  duties 
■which  would  be  paid  on  the  introduction  of  the 
same  article  by  the  regular  trader,  passed  sev- 
eral severe  edicts  against  the  contraband  trade, 
which  Sir  George  regularly  transmitted  to  the 
Foreign  Office,  with  an  urgent  request  for  in- 
structions how  to  act,  which,  however,  were  nev- 
er furnished.  The  truth  is,  that  vast  pecuniary 
interests  were  involved  in  the  continuance  of  the 
contraband  traffic;  and  Qovernment,  aware  of 
this,  and  fearful  of  bringing  on  a  collision  which 
might  injore  them  if  they  took  any  decided  step 
in  the  matter,' thought  it  best  to  do  nothing,  and 
leave  the  commissioners  to  act  as  they  deemed 
expedient,  and  on  their  own  responsibility.  Im- 
mense fortunes  were  in  course  of  being  made  by 
the  English  merchants  engaged  in.  the  trade ; 
and  the  export  of  it  from  In<fia  became  so  im- 
mense that  the  Bast  India  Company  enjoyed  a 
revenue,  from  the  monopoly  of  that  article  of 
£4,000,000  a  year.  Both  Mr.  Davis  and  Sur 
George  Bobinson,  however,  warned  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  most  emphatic  terms  of  the  im- 
*  DarU,  iTft-  pending  danger ;  but  the  latter  de- 
77:  Ann.  Keg.  dined  taking  any  steps  to  abate 

The  more  rigid  enforolng  of  the  edicts  against 

22^  the  smuggling  in  opium,  by  the 

Vast  iiier«Me  Chinese  Government,  led  not  only 

of  the  smog,    to  an  eKte&saon  of  it  to  Chasan,  but 

^f  ^^l^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^'^  ^'^'^'f'^  dangerous, 
is^Dd  183T.  ^  ^  ^.j^  conducted,  not  as  here- 
tofore in  Chinese  junks,  but  in  British  boats  by 
British  seamen,  in  the  river  of  Canton  itself,  as 
fitf  up  as  Whampoa.  The  demand  for  the  in- 
toxicating drug  was  so  great  among  the  Chinese, 
and  the  profits  arising  from  its  contraband  intro- 
dnction  to  the  Knglish  merchants  engaged  in  the 
traffic  so  immense,  that  thdr  combined  action 
overcame  all  obstacles.  Captain  Elliot,  in  No- 
lember,  1837,  represented  the  extreme  danger  oi 
this  state  of  things,  when  British  seamen  were 
daify  engaged  in  the  open  violation  of  the  Chi- 


nese laws;  but  Lord  Palmerston  declined  to  in^ 
terfere.  Sensible,  however,  that  this  anomalous 
state  of  things  could  not  long  endure  without  as  ^ 
open  •  collision  between  the  two  countries,  the 
Cabinet  took  some  steps  to  be  prepared  for  the 
danger,  and  sent  Admiral  Sir  Frederick  Mait- 
land  in  the  Welkshtf^  74,  with  the  brig  Algerine^ 
into  the  Chinese  waters,  and  they  arrived  in  the 
Canton  River  on  12th  July,  1888.  Sir  Frederick 
in  vain  endeavored  to  open  a  pacific  communi- 
cation with  the  viceroy  at  Canton:  the  letters 
he  sent  were  returned  unopened ;  and  a  British 
man-of-war  boat,  havmg  ps«sed  the  Bocca  Tigris, 
was  fired  upon  by  the  batteries.  For  this  insult, 
however,  an  adequate  apology  was  tendered  and 
accepted.  Soon  after,  a  quantity  of  opium,  the 
property  of  a  British  trader,  was  seized  in  Can- 
ton by  the  Chinese  officers,  the  vessel  which 
brought  it  ordered  out  of  the  river,  and  ,  iy^^\^ 
the  native  merohant  who  was  the  owner  is4-i98 ; 
of  the  vessel  subjected  to  a  severe  and  Ann.  Beg. 
degrading  punishment.  ^  ^®^»  ^^ 

The  Chinese  Government  at  length  resolved 
to  take  effectual  measures  to  stop  this  ^s, 
contraband  traffic,  which  they  regard-  vigoroos 
ed  as  not  less  derogatory  to  the  majes-  memsurea 
ty  of  the  empire  than  injurious  to  the  jJ**Lin!^ 
health  and  morals  of  dtoir  suljects.  ^ 
In  January,  1889,  a  new  Viceroy,  named  Lin, 
was  appointed  for  Canton,  and  he  arrived  there 
in  the  middle  of  Maroh  following.  His  arrival 
was  immediately  signalised  by  the  most  vigorous 
measures.  He  demanded  that  the  whole  opium 
in  the  factories  should  instantly  be  delivered  up 
to  him,  and  a  bond  taken  from  every  merohant 
that  they  would  never  again  attempt  to  intro* 
duce  it;  and  in  the  event  of  any  such  being 
thereafter  brought,  it  should  be  confiscated,  and 
the  importer  put  to  death.  Should  the  foreign- 
ers fail  to  comply  with  these  requisitions,  they 
were  to  be  fortiiwith  overwhelmed  by  numbers 
and  destroyed.  Mr.  Dent,  one  of  the  most  re- 
spectable English  merehants,  was  required  to  at- 
tend before  the  tribunal  of  Lin,  in  Canton,  to 
answer  some  charges  against  him,  Lin  thus  claim- 
ing a  direct  jurisdiction  over  the  foreign^  factories. 
At  the  same  time,  the  factories  were  rigorously 
blockaded  by  a  large  body  of  troops,  and  all  sup- 
plies ^m  every  quarter  cut  off.  Under  these 
droumstances.  Captain  Elliot  required  all  the 
opium  then  in  Canton  to  be  delivered  up  to  the 
Chinese  authorities,  and  in  pursuance  of  it  20, 288 
chests  of  that  article,  worth  about  £1,000,000, 
were,  on  8d  April,  given  over  to  the  persons  au- 
thorized by  Lin  to  receive  it.  Meanwhile  every 
effort  was  made  to  get  the  blockaded  merchants 
to  surrender  and  subscribe  the  bond  required  of 
them ;  but  this  demand  was  evaded.  This  im- 
prisonment and  blockade  continued  till  jj^y^ 
4th  May,  when,  all  the  opium  having 
I  been  delivered,  the  merchants  were  allowed  to 
depart,  and  Captain  Elliot  withdrew  the  last,  on 
the  25th,  under  an  edict  from  the  gov-  ^ 
ernornever  again  to  retain.  Such  was  208^2** 
' '  the  course  (^violence  and  spoliation,"  Ann.  Reg. 
wUch,  in  Captain  Elliot's  words,  «<had  i^«^? 
broken  up  the  foundations  of  this  great  |^  **•» 
trade,  perhaps  forever.'" 

The  feelings  of  exasperation  produced  on  both 
sides  by  these  violent  proceedings  were  increased 
in  August  following  by  an  affray  which  took  place 
between  some  English  sailors  and  Chinese  villa- 
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gersi  in  which  one  of  the  latter  was  unfortnnately 
OM  killed.  A  demand  was  immediately 
Farther  vio-  niade  to  have  the  homicide  given  up, 
lent  proceed,  which  was  of  course  refused.  This 
incpi  of  the  ^ng  followed  by  an  edict  prohibiting 
Chinese.  ^j^^  Chinese  to  furnish  provisions  to 
1^^  ^^  *^®  British,  and  soon  after  a  Britislf 
t20  schooner,  the  B/oc^Joite,  was  boarded 
Angas  .  j^y  several  Chinese  junks,  several  Las- 
cars on  board  cut  down  and  thrown  overboard,  and 
Mr.  Moss,  a  young  Englishman,  cruelly  wound- 
ed. Toward  the  end  of  the  year,  Lin,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Tang,  the  Viceroy  of  Wantux)g,  issued 
an  edict  against  the  importation  of  any  English 
goods,  though  transhipped  on  board  the  vessels  of 
any  other  nation ;  requiring  a  bond  to  be  entered 
into  by  the  masters  of  such  foreign  vessel,  to  the 
effect  that  ho  had  no  British  effects  on  board, 
under,  the  penalty  of  confiscation  if  any  such 
were  discovered.  So  much  distressed  were  the 
British  merchants  by  these  proceedings,  that 
Captain  Elliot  condescended  so  far  as  to  petition 
Lin  for  a  restoration  of  the  conmierce  in  the 
mean  time,  in  terms  little  calculated  to  convey 
an  impression  of  the  dignity  of  the  British  em- 
pire.* But  to  this  it  was  replied  that,  till  the 
murderer  of  the  Chinese  was  given  up,  there 
could  be  no  intercourse  between  the  two  nations, 
uid  the  port  would  remain  closed.  A  certain 
amount  of  commerce,  however;  was  afterward 
permitted  below  the  Bocca  Tigris,  when  it  was 
again  interrupted  in  consequence  of  the  captain 
of  a  British  merchant  vessel,  Mr.  Warner,  hav- 
ing signed  the  bond  required  by  Lin,  and  passed 
the  Bocca  Tigris  in  order  to  unload  his  cargo 
J  at  Whampoa.      This    concession 

ary  Paper  Ad-  ^''^^^^  ^^^  Chinese  authorities  rise 
dUionai,  p.  8:  in  their  demands,  and  it  was  then 
Capt  Elliot  to  insisted  that  the  captains  of  all  ves- 
Si?  So^  «■■  sels  should  sign  the  bond  in  the 

•ton,  Nov.  O,  **    TIT  L    J  J 

1840 :  Davifl,  same  manner  as  Warner  had  done. 
1. 138-143;      The  British  refused,  and  this  led  to 

tSZ  tk^^'249  ^^  ^^^  commencement  of  serious 

*      '      *  hostilities.^ 

The  British  forces  in  the  river  of  Canton  con- 

^         sisted  of  the  Volage  and  Hyadnih 

Commence-   frigates^  and  were  anchored  about  a 

mentofhos-  mile  below  the  first  battery;    the 

J2.?iS*"  Ao  Chinese  squadron  consisted  of  twen- 
October23u     .        .        ^      1       r        •  •  ^     • 

ty-nine  vessels  of  various  sizes,  m- 

dndlng  several  fire-ships.  After  a  fruitless  corre- 
spondence, in  which  Lin  peremptorily  demanded 
that  the  man  who  had  killed  the  Chinese  should 
be  given  up,  the  flotilla  weighed  anchor  and 
approached  the  English  frigates,  which  had  as> 
sumed  a  position,  at  the  request  of  the  Chinese, 
a  little  further  down,  but  still  covering  the  mer- 
chant vessels.  As  the  Chinese  flotilla*  however, 
continued  to  advance,  and  appeared  determined 
to  pass  inside  the  ships  of  war,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  carry  into  effect  their  threats  of  destroying 
the  merchant  vessels,  Captain  Elliot,  about  noon, 
gave  the  signal  to  engage.    Then,  for  the  first 

*  *'  England  having  already  eqjoyed  ooramerdal  Inter- 
eourae  with  the  heavenly  dynaety  for  abont  900  yean,  all 
that  I  now  beg  at  thli  time  li  the  continuance  of  onr 
former  legal  oommeroe  as  of  old,  and  that  every  thing 
be  done  in  reapeetftal  rabminion  to  the  statutes  of  the 
gnat  pure  dynasty,  while  at  the  same  time  the  laws  of 
my  native  country  be  not  opposed,  thus  causing  that  both 
may  exist  and  remain  together.**— Captain  Elliot  to 
CommimoBer  Lur,  September  4, 1840;  Ann,  B$g,<,  1840, 
S4& 


time  in  their  long  annals,  the 
brought  into  serious  collision  with  the  Europeans, 
and  felt  the  force  of  an  English  broadside.  The 
ships  bore  away  ahead  in  dose  order,  having  the 
wind  on  the  starboard  beam.  In  this  way,  under 
easy  saU,  they  ran  down  the  Chinese  line,  pour- 
Ing  in  a  quick  and  well-sustained  fire.  The 
wind  being  a  side  one,  they  were  able  to  veer 
about  and  run  along  the  line  from  its  other  ex- 
tremity, with  their  port  broadsides  bearing  on 
the  enemy.  The  Cbdnese  returned  the  fire  for 
some  time  with  vigor;  but  their  guns,  ill-direct- 
ed, did  little  mischief,  and  were  no  match  for  the 
British  artillery.  In  less  than  an  hour  one  war- 
junk  blew  up  within  pistol-shot  of  the  Volage^ 
three  were  sunk,  and  several  water4ogged.  Ttut 
Chinese  admiral,  who  had  personally  displayed 
much  courage,  upon  this  withdrew  in  great  dis- 
order to  his  former  anchorage,  and  the  English,  in 
obedience  to  their  orders  not  to  act  on  the  o^ns- 
ive,  suffered  them  to  retire  nnmolftst-  i  capuin  El- 
ed.  Shortly  after,  the  Volage  made  llot*a  Die- 
sail  for  Macao,  to  protect  the  British  g^;*  ^^« 
merchant  vessels  that  were  embark-  |,  143.^5 - 
ing  cargoes  there,  and  the  Hyadnik  Ann.  Beg.* 
remained  in  the  river  of  Canton.  *  18«»  2*9, 260. 
It  soon  appeared  how  ill-judged  it  waa  to  have 
stopped  midway  in  the  career  of  vie-  ^ 
toi^,  and  how  incapable  the  Asiat-  Further  boe- 
ics  are  of  appreciating  moderation  tiiities  with  a 
or  yielding  to  any  other  argument  l"X«  equad- 
but  force.  Two  hundred  years  of  ""* 
submissive  policy  at  Canton,  dictated  to  preserve 
the  profits  of  trade  at  any  hazard  to  national 
reputation,  had  engendered  the  idea  that  the 
British  would  submit  to  any  indignity  rather 
than  incur  the  risk  of  losing  their  lucrative  com- 
merce, and  it  had  become  indispensable  to  make 
a  vigorous  effort  to  undeceive  the  Chinese.  In 
the  outset  of  the  altercation  the  British  Govern- 
ment were  obliged  to  temporize,  for  they  were  in 
Europe  on  the  verge  of  a  war  with  SVuioe,  and 
in  the  East  involved  in  a  desperate  strife  with  the 
Afghans.  Bui  now  circumstances  had  chadged ; 
the  treaty  of  July,  1840,  hadco^ced  French  am- 
bition in  the  Levant;  and  the  first  and  deceitful 
success  in  Central  Asia  had  permitted  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  forces  destined  for  its  in- 
vasion to  return  to  Hindostan.  A  powerful 
armament,  accordingly,  was  fitted  out  and  dis- 
patched to  the  Chinese  waters,  consisting  of  tlie 
WelUela/y  74,  and  several  lesser  vessels  and  brigs, 
which,  with  those  already  there,  formed  a  re- 
spectable squadron  of  one  line-of-battle  ship,  two 
frigates,  five  brigs,  and  two  armed  steamers, 
with  several  troop-ships  having  some  military  on 
board.  So  little  were  the  Chinese  aware  of  the 
quality  of  the  new  adversaries  with  whom  they 
had  to  deal,  that,  hearing  of  the  arrival  of  a 
large  vessel  on  the  coast,  the  Governor  of  Can- 
ton issued  a  proclamation,  offering  a  reward  of 
20,000  Spani^  doUars  '*to  whomsoever  might 
capture  an  English  great  ship  carrying  80  guns, 
and  deliver  the  same  to  the  Government,  and 
6000  doUars  for  eveiy  mandarin  or  officer  sUin." 
Several  attempts  to  bnm  the  British 
squadron  were  afterward  made  br  means  ""^  * 
of  fire-ships,  though  happilv  wimont  effect,  the 
danger  having  been  averted  by  the  vigilance  of 
the  boats  of  £e  fleet.  Bnt,  meanwhile,  an  ex- 
pedition was  prepared  against  Chosan,  a  valu- 
able and  important  island  lying  off  tlM  east 
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eoBStj  mad  tlie  diief  of  a  gronp  of  leieer  isles 
besrii^  the  same  name,  whkh,  after  a  show  of 
resstanoe,  was  abandoned  to  the  British.    Then, 

iDftTia,Ll47:  ^  ^^®  ^^^  ^^^^'^  ^^  history,  was 
Ann.  Reg.  *  the  British  flag  hoisted  on  a  Clunese 
lS40,«a,253w  town.» 

This  saccees  to  a  certain  degree  opened  the 
eyes  of  the  Chinese  to  the  dangers 
Iaefl^taaln».  ^  ^^  contest  into  which  they  had 
fotutiona.  so  nnnecessarily  plunged ;  and  Lin 
Ospturoof  the  was  in  C(»iseqnence  recalled,  and  a 
forts  of  Can-  ^^^  governor,  named  Koshen,  sent 
to  Canton,  who  declared  that  he  had 
full  power  to  treat  for  the  settlement  of  all  the 
qnestions  in  dispute.  Negotiations  were  opened 
acoordingly  by  Captain  ElUot  at  Macao.  It  was 
soon  evident,  however,  that  the  Chinese  were 
only  negotiating  to  gain  time.  * '  We  must  adopt 
other  methods,'*  said  Koshen,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Emperor,  ^' which  will  be  easy,  as  they  have 
opened  negotiations. "  In  the  midst  of  the  most 
pacific  professions,  a  secret  edict  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  British,  detailing  the  means  of 
destroying  every  British  vessel  and  subject,  which 
were  all  doomed  to  destruction.  At  the  same 
time,  it  was  learned  that  every  preparation  had 
been  made  for  barring  passage  up  the  river  by 
sinking  vessels  laden  with  stones  in  one  channel, 
and  strengthening  the  batteries  on  the  sides. 
Hostilities  were  immediately  resumed,  and  on  the 
7kh  January  an  attack  was  made  on  the 
*^  '  forts  of  Bocca  Tigris,  which  were  soon  laid 
in  nuns ;  and  a  body  of  marines  having  landed, 
they  were  stormed,  and  the  British  flag  hoisted 
on  the  ramparts.  No  less  tiian  173  heavy  guns 
were  taken  on  this  occasion ;  and  preparations 
having  been  made  to  renew  the  attack  next  day 
on  the  principal  fort  of  Annnghoy,  which  was 
the  last  defense  remaining  to  Canton,  Koshen 
feigned  submission,  and  Captain  Elliot  agreed 
to  an  armistice  on  conditions  eminently  favorable 
to  the  British.  These  were — ^that  the  island  of 
Honff-Kong,  situated  some  way  down  the  river, 
shoiwi  be  ceded  to  the  British ;  six  millions  of 
doUan  (£1,500,000)  paid  as  an  indemnity  to  the 
s  Captain  El-  merchants  whose  opium  had  been 
liof  s  Dispu.  confiscated,  of  which  1, 000,000  was 
A*""^  to  be  paid  at  once;  and  trade  opened 

iSiuSl&3T9-  ^^  equal  terms  with  the  Chinese, 
DaTia,  L 147,*  and  to  be  commenced  at  Canton  on 
1^  the  2d  February  following.* 

Tbh  treaty  proved  the  ruin  of  the  governor 
ss.  who  had  negotiated  it.  So  entire- 
Hm  um^  is  ly  had  the  court  of  Pekin  been  kept 
bJS'SdS^^'*  in  the  dark  by  their  agents  in  Can- 
tboagh  par-  ton  as  to  the  real  state  of  affairs^ 
ttaiijcxe-  that,  at  the  very  time  it  was  con- 
«oted.  duded,  the  Emperor  sent  an  order 

to  his  vicefoy  **  to  send  the  heads  of  the  rebell- 
ions barbarians  to  the  capital  in  baskets ;"  and 
Koshen,  in  terror  for  his  life,  wrote  to  Pekin, 
on  the  oonclusion  of  the  treaty,  representing  it 
ss  entirely  favorable  to  the  Chinese,  and  the  re- 
sak  of  abject  submission  on  the  part  of  the  Brit- 
ish. No  sooner,  however,  did  the  real  nature 
of  the  treaty  become  known  to  the  Qovemment 
at  Pekin,  and  in  particnlar  that  money  was  to 
be  paid,  than  they  issued  a  violent  manifesto 
against  Koshen,  who  was  deprived  of  his  office, 
and  his  property,  which  was  enormous,  confis- 
cated to  the  imperial  treasury.  The  British 
Government,  on  their  part,  were  hardly  less  dis- 


satisfied with  the  treaty,  both  for  its  containing 
the  cession  of  the  fine  island  of  Chnsan — hav- 
ing stipulated  nothing  about  the  opium  trade, 
the  ostensible  cause  of  the  war,  and  stopped  the 
British  in  tlie  career  of  victory,  when  its  real 
object — ^the  taming  the  insuiferable  arrogance  of 
the  Chinese  authorities — ^had  not  been  attained. 
In  pursuance  of  these  views.  Captain  Elliot  was 
recalled  by  the  Home  Qovemment,  and  Sir  Henry 
Pottinger  appointed  plenipotentiaxy  in  his  stead. 
In  the  mean  time,  however,  Hong-Kong  had 
been  formally  taken  possession  of  by  the  Brit- 
ish troops,  and  orders  had  been  ,  p^^^  |^. 
dispatched  to  Chusan  to  restore  uaj  6, 1 841; 
that  island  to  the  Chinese  authori-  Ann.  Re^. 
ties.1  1841,278,279. 

When  such  was  the  temper  of  the  Governments 
on  both  sides,  it  was  not  likely  that  29. 
the  suspension  of  hostilities  could  be  storming  of 
of  very  long  duration ;  it  soon,  ac-  2^«  ^^^ 
cordingly,  came  to  an  end.  On  19th  Febrnary2«. 
February  a  hostile  shot  was  fired  by  north  Qnang- 
tong  batteries  on  the  Canton  Biver  at  a  boat  of 
the  Nemesis  ;  and  the  squadron  under  the  com- 
mand of  Sir  Gordon  Bremer  immediately  ad- 
vanced to  avenge  the  insult.  The  fleet  was 
forming  into  two  divisions :  the  first,  under  Sir 
H.  Fleming  Lowhouse,  consisting  of  the  Bkn>- 
heimy  74,  with  the  MMUe  and  Qjueen  steamers, 
with  four  rocket-boats,  proceeded  to  attack 
Annnghoy;  while  the  second,  under  Sir  G. 
Bremer  in  person,  laid  themselves  alongside  of 
the  batteries  on  the  southwest  of  Quang-tong. 
Both  attacks  proved  entirely  successful ;  in  leas 
than  an  hour  the  batteries  of  Quang-tong  were 
silenced,  and  a  body  of  troops,  under  Major 
Pratt  of  the  26th  Cameronians,  having  landed, 
the  fort,  with  the  whole  island,  was  captured, 
with  1300  Chinese  soldiers,  without  the  loss  of  a 
man.  At  the  same  time,  the  Annnghoy  batter- 
ies were  silenced  by  the  steady,  well-directed 
fire  of  the  Bknhem^  MelviUe,  and  Queen;  and 
Sir  H.  Lowhouse  having  landed  at  the  head  of 
a  body  of  marines,  the  whole  batteries  on  that 
side  also  were  stormed,  and  the  British  colors 
hoisted  on  the  forts,  with  the  loss  only  of  five 
kUled  and  wounded.  Next  day  the  light  squad- 
ron of  the  fleet  proceeded^fardier  up  the  river, 
and  commenced  a  fire  upon  a  mass  of  forty-nine 
junks,  which,  with  an  old  East  Indiaman,  were 
stationed  to  bar  the  passage  near  Whampoa. 
After  a  smart  fire  of  an  hour  the  junks  p  v  at 
and  batteries  were  silenced,  and  the  ma^  ^  '  ' 
rines,  with  a  body  of  seamen,  being  landed,  the 
Chinese,  2000  in  number,  were  driven  out  of  the 
works,  with  the  loss  of  dOO  slain.  Pursuing  their 
success,  the  British  light  vesseli  approached  How- 
qua  Fort,  the  last  defense  of  Canton ;  and  prep- 
arations were  making  for  attacking  it»  «r  ^^ 
when  the  Chinese  again  made  offers  of  "^ 
accommodation.  Captain  Elliot  a  second  time 
fell  into  the  snare,  and  a  suspension  of  hostilities 
with  tl^se  arrogant  barbarians  was  ,  g^^  ^  ^^^ 
agreed  to,  when  all  the  external  de-  mer's  big. 
fenses  of  their  city  had  been  cap-  ]»atoh,  March 

tured,  and  decisive  success  was  with-  J  ^®^k  ^^ 
.     xT^  a  Keg*  27^1  280. 

m  his  power.'  "       ' 

It  was  foreseen  at  the  time,  by  the  naval 
and  military  commanders  of  the  expedition,  that 
this  "  forbearance  would  be  misunderstood,  and 
that  a  foother  punishment  must  be  resorted  to  be- 
fore this  perfidious  and  arrogant  government  is 
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brought  to  reason."    The  event  proved  that  Sir 
^  6.  Bremer's  anticipations  were  too 

Farther  ho>-  ^^^  fonnded.  On  17th  March, 
tiiitiefl,afreBh  a  flag  of  truce  sent  by  Captain 
•"»*"^»*»*  Elliot  was  again  fired  upon  by  the 
renewed  war.   chi^ege^  ^nd,  in  consequence,  the 

light  squadron,  under  Captain  Herbert,  ad- 
^       ^     vanced  next  day  to  the  Howqua  Fort, 

which  it  soon  silenced,  burned  or  sank 
the  whole  flotilla  assembled  under  its  walls ;  and 
moving  up  within  sight  of  Canton,  hoisted  the 
Union  JadL  on  the  walls  of  the  British  Factory, 
while  the  guns  of  the  squadron  conmianded  the 
whole  approaches  by  water  to  the  city.  Upon 
this  the  Chinese  governor  again  had  recourse  to 
the  artifice  of  negotiation,  and  again  the  British 

plenipotentiary  was  deceived.  On  the 
March  20.  ^^^  March,  a  circular  by  Captain  El- 
liot announced  to  the  British  merchants  that  a 
suspension  of  hostilities  had  been  agreed  to,  and 
in  consequence  trade  was  partially  resumed  dur- 
ing the  next  six  weeks.  Fortunately  the  British 
commanders  were  mora  alive  to  the  method  of 
carrying  on  war  with  Asiatics.  Sir  G.  Bremer 
repaired  to  Calcutta  to  explain  to  the  Govern- 
ment there  the  necessity  of  sending  reinforce- 
ments, which  was  promptly  done;  and  in  the 
interval,  a  hero  destined  to  future  fame,  M^jor- 
General  Sib  H.  Gougu,  arrived,  and  took  the 
command  of  the  land  forces.  Meanwhile  four 
imperial  edicts  were  issued,  breathing  the  most 
fierce  defiance  to  the  English.  '^They  are," 
said  the  Emperor,  '*  like  dogs  and  sheep  in  their 
dispositions.  It  is  difficult  for  heaven  and  earth 
to  bear  any  longer  with  the  English ;  and  both 
gods  and  men  are  indignant  at  their  conduct." 
By  the  same  decree,  Koshen,  for  having  consent- 
ed to  an  armistice,  was  ordered  to  be  delivered 
over  to  the  Board  of  Punishment ;  and  as  the 
hostile  i^roparations  of  the  Chinese  continued 
unabated,  and  the  constant  arrival  of  hardy  Tar- 
tar soldiers  from  the  north  waa  every  day  ren- 
,  g{^  Hugh  ^^™K  them  moro  formidable,  while 
Oough's  an  attack  by  fire-rafts  had  already 
Dlsp.,  May  been  made,  on  the  21st,  on  the  mer- 
Ann^cL  ^^^^^  vessels,  it  was  resolved  to  an- 
1841, 28^*  ticipate  their  hostile  movements,  and 
281;  DaTifl,  make  an  immediate  attack  upon  Can- 
L  149, 160.    ton.» 

Canton  at  this  time  was  garrisoned  by  about 
g^  20,000  men,  including  a  great  many 

Plan  for  Tartar  soldiers,  who  had  inherited 
stormingr  of  all  the  courage  and  daring  which  had 
^eforUof  80  often  rendered  them  fonnidable 
canton.  ^  ^^^  greatest  empires  of  Europe 
and  Asia.  It  was  surrounded  by  brick  walls 
from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  high,  flanked  by  mas- 
sy projecting  towers,  lined  by  a  plentiful  array 
of  heavy  artiUerjr.  The  attempt  to  reduce  by 
force  such  a  city  so  defended  was  a  serious  un- 
dertaking ;  but  Sir  H.  Gongh,  having  obtained 
considerable  reinforcements  ftom  India,  resolved, 
with  his  characteristic  daring,  to  make  the  at- 
tempt. For  this  purpose  he  determined  to  land 
the  troops  and  attack  the  city  on  the  northwest 
face,  whero  it  was  probable  an  assault  would  not 
be  expected.  The  walls  in  that  quarter  run 
along  a  range  of  low  heights,  and  aro  flanked 
by  four  strong  forts,  the  approach  to  which  lies 
through  a  level  marshy  country,  in  some  places 
slighdy  undulated,  and  doeely  intersected  by  a 
net-work  of  canals  and  streams  for  irrigation. 


While  the  main  assault,  with  the  bulk  of  the  land 
forces,  was  to  be  directed  against  i  girUnRh 
these  forts,  the  attentibn  of  the  ene-  Gougb's  2d 
my  was  to  be  distracted  by  an  attack  V^':  ^^^  ^' 
on  the  factories,  which  had  been  Reg.'i8^? 
again  ceded  to  the  Chinese,  and  the  881 ;'  DaviB,  i. 
whole  river  defenses.  *  l^t  1^1- 

Seen  from  a  distance,  the  fortifications  of  these 
Chinese  cities  seem  very  formidable,  ^2. 

and  scarcely  capable  of  being  carried  storming  of 
by  Acoup-de-main.  But  a  nearer  ^i-  theforu. 
proach  generally  takes  much  from  ^*y**- 
the  terrors  of  the  undertaking.  The  aimed 
crowd  at  the  top  can  not  withstand  a  well-direct- 
ed fire ;  the  ramparts  are  speedily  thinned  when 
the  shot  begins  to  fall,  and  as  there  is  alwa^-s  a 
landing-place  at  their  foot,  and  generally  a  few 
boats  to  be  got,  it  is  no  difficult  matter  for  a  few 
brave  men  to  push  themselves  across^  and,  by 
means  of  scaling-ladders,  reach  the  summit'. 
This  done,  the  rictory  is  gained :  the  defenders 
of  the  rampart  speedily  take  to  flight.  So  it 
proved  on  the  present  occasion.  A  well-direct- 
ed fire  of  rockets  and  shells  was  kept  up  on  the 
two  western  forts ;  and  the  49th,  under  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Morris,  and  the  18th,  under  Major- 
General  Barrett,  by  a  sudden  rush  crossed  the 
ditch,  scaled  the  rampart,  and  won  the  forts. 
The  posts  thus  carried  looked  down  on  Canton 
within  100  paces,  and  several  attempts  were  in 
consequence  made  to  dislodge  the  British  by 
side  attacks  from  an  intrenched  camp  situated 
at  a  little  distance.  These,  however,  were  all 
repulsed,  though  not  without  loss,  by  the  49th, 
who  were  exposed  in  flank  to  a  heavy  fire  from 
the  city  waU.  The  troops  remained  in  posses- 
sion of  the  external  forts  they  had  won  that 
night,  which  was  spent  in  bringing  up  guns  to 
aid  in  the  assault  of  the  city  itself,  ,  »,  «  ,^ 
ordered  for  the  following  morning.  Gong?? 
It  was  prevented  from  t^ing  place,  map..  May 
however,  by  a  flag  of  truce,  which  24^  iwi ;  An. 
at  ten  o'clock  was  hoisted  on  the  Sf^'^^^* 
walls."  ^^'  *®^ 

The  terms  proposed  by  the  Chinese,  and  ac- 
ceded to  by  Captain  ElUot,  wore: 

1.  That  the  Imperial  troops,  other  Tcnnsof  ac- 
than  those  of  the  province,  should  commodadon 
quit  the  city  within  six  days,  and  v^tb  ^e  Can> 
remove  to  a  distance  of  sixty  miles;  ~!^^^^"^' 

2.  That  6,000,000  dollars  should 

be  paid  in  one  week  for  the  use  of  the  Crown  of 
Engknd,  of  which  1,000,000  were  to  be  forth- 
coming before  the  evening  of  the  following  day; 
8.  That  the  British  troops  should  retain  their 
present  position,  but  the  ships  of  war  retire  be- 
Ibw  the  Bocca  Tigris,  and  the  troops  withdraw 
as  soon  as  the  whole  was  paid ;  4.  Indemnity  to 
be  paid  in  a  week  for  the  burning  of  the  factories. 
Thus  did  the  British  pknipotentiaiy,  with  the 
defenses  of  Canton  in  his  possession,  and  the  city 
itself  at  his  mercy,  agree  to  terms  nearly  identic^ 
al  with  those  to  which  the  Chinese  had  former- 
ly agreed  before  the  Fort  Annnghoj  had  ever 
been  passed — an  instance  <^  moderation  in  suc- 
cess which  might  have  been  praiseworthy  in  En- 
rope,  but  was  to  the  last  degree  ii^ndicious  in 
the  East,  where  obedieBoe  is  never  yielded  but 
to  force,  and  moderation  is  never  ascribed  ex» 
cept  to  terror.  The  bad  effects  of  this  conces- 
sion were  soon  apparent.  Before  the  ink  of  this 
treaty,  was  well  dry,  a  dispute  arose  with  the 
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CbiiMM^  is  eonsequence  of  aome  of  the  camp. 
IbUowen  of  the  British  anny  haring  iajiired  some 
tombs  in  the  vicinitj  of  Canton.    A  mob  of  sev- 
eral  thousand  persons  immediatelj  assembled  in 
a  menacing  manner  in  the  rear  of  the  British 
position ;  smd  it  was  only  by  threatening  instant- 
ly to  lecommence  hostilities  if  the  assemblage 
was  not  dispersed  that  the  mob  withdrew  within 
the  walls  and  tranqnillity  was  restored.     But 
the  consequences  of  this  hostile  popular  demon- 
stration going  nnponished  were  extremely  per- 
niciona.    They  fostered  the  idea  among  the  Can- 
ton rabble  that  the  *' outer  barbarians**  were, 
s^r  all,  not  invincible;   that  their  snocesses 
heretofore  had  been  owing  to  the  timidity  of 
their  mkrs,  not  their  own  want  of  courage  or 
1  Sir  Hugh      prowess ;  and  to  the  efibcts  of  this 
Goagh**  Diiv   ignorant  delusion  a  long  series  of 
g^*j^7^i  snbseqnent  insolent  acts  and  ag- 
Ibsg:i84i?'      grsssionS)  which  led  to  a  renewal 
9B3,  ffiD;*Dm«  of  the  war  in  1867,  are  in  a  great 
Tia,i.i90,l<^i.  measure  to  be  ascribed.' 
The  British  Qovemment  disapproved,  as  well 
34.         they  might,  of  this  pacification.   Cap- 
Sbmalngof  tain  Elliot  was  recalled,  and  Sir  H. 
^^^y-  M.     Fottinger  was  dispatdied  to  succeed 
AnganXT.    ^^    The  troops  were  largely  rein- 
forced ;  and  in  the  end  of  August  a  formidable 
expedition,  consisting  of  the  WeUeMkv  and  Bl^ 
ham.  ships  of  the  line,  with  the  Aknde  and 
Dndd  frigates,  a  number  of  sloops  and  armed 
steamers,  with  twenty-^ne  transports,  stood  to 
the  northward,  with  a  view  to  operations  against 
parts  of  the  country  nearer  the  seat  of  the  Im- 
perial power.     The  first  point  against  which 
opCTBtions  were  directed  was  Amoy,  a  consider- 
able town  strongly  fortified,  situated  to  the  north 
of  Hong-Kong.    A  wall,  several  hundred  yards 
in  ledgth,  and  crowded  with  seventy-six  guns, 
had  been  erected  to  d^nd  the  harbor.     On  the 
whole  walls  of  the  city  were  mounted  500  guns, 
and  on  the  strength  of  these,  and  their  granite 
fortifications,  the  place  was  deemed  impregnable. 
So  it  proved  to  the  attack  on  the  sea-side. 
Though  the  An  of  the  shi^  was  poured  in  with 
the  utmost  vigor,  not  one  facing  was  ii^ured. 
But  Sir  H.  Gongh  hinded  the  Boyal  Irish,  with 
himself  at  their  head,  and,  rapimy  forming  on 
the  beach,  advanced  to  the  walls.    These  were 
quickly  escaladed,  with  very  little  resistance  on 
the  part  of  the  Chinese ;  and  the  summit  of  the 
rampart  having  been  gained,  the  wsils  were 
cleared  and  the  city  taken.    In  this  action  the 
cowardice  of  the  Chinese  troops  stood  forth  in 
strange  contrast  to  the  resolution  of  ^eir  Tartar 
officers ;  for  while  the  former  fled  at  the  first  on^ 
set,  after  discharging  a  few  muskets  and  arrows, 
two  of  the  latter  killed  themselves,  the  one  at  the 
head  of  his  men  when  they  ran  away,  the  other 
by  walking  into  the  sea  when  the  place  was 
taken.    At  the  same  time,  the  island  of  Koo- 
biigtoo»  situated  opposite  the  harbor,  and  en- 
tir^  coramanding  it,  was  carried  by  the  S6th 
Beginient  and  a  body  of  marines,  thcmgh  de- 
iended  by  fifty  guns.    The  town  was  abandoned 
after  its  capture,  as,  being  of  great  extent,  it 
1 «  i¥  -s.      ^onld  have  required  a  larger  garri- 
G^^^Sto-   "^  ^^^  ^^^^  bespax«l;»  but  the 
patrh,  Aug.i     island  of  Koolaagtoo  was  garri- 

nSf?^1«?*  frigate  and  i^Ukif  sloop  left  thei«, 
^  which  eifectuia^hk)ckadedthehar- 
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bor,  and  from  which  the  city  might  be  bombard- 
ed at  pleasure. 

Chusan  was  the  next  object  of  attack.    This 
island  had  been  restored  to  the  Chi-        ^ 
nese  authorities  under  the  first  con-  Seeondoap- 
vention  concluded  by  Captain  Elliot,  tureofCha- 
and  on  this  occasion  the  resistance  '*°' 
was  much  more  resolute  than  it  had  been  on  the 
former.    Extensive  works  had  been  erected  to 
guard  the  harbor  of  Chnsao  and  the  town  of 
Tinghae,  in  addition  to  its  old  walls.    Nothing, 
however,  could  withstand  the  assault  of  the  Brit- 
ish soldiers  and  marines.    The  fieet  entered  the 
Chusan  group  of  islands  on  the  2 1st  Sep- 
tember;  and  on  the  1st  October,  hav-  ^^£^ 
ing  completed  their  reconnoitring,  the 
attack  was  made.    The  Chinese  had  erected  a 
sea-wall  along  the  shore,  armed  with  heavy 
cannon ;  but  &is  was  easily  overcome  by  landing 
the  troops  at  its  extremity,  storming  the  work 
there,  and  driving  the  Chinese  dong  the  ram- 
part   This  done,  they  pushed  on  to  the  hiU 
above  the  city  on  the  west;  and  the  wiUIb  hav- 
ing been  surmounted  by  escalade,  the  town  fell 
a  second  time  into  their  possession,  and  they  re- 
tained it  for  five  years,  to  the  unbounded  satis- 
faction of  the  inhabitants,  who  still  look  back  to 
it  as  the  happiest  period  they  had  ever  known. 
The  island  had  been  considered  as  veiy  un- 
healthy during  the  first  occupation,  and  nearly 
half  of  the  force  left  there  had  perished  by  dis- 
ease ;  but  this  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  excessive 
indulgence  of  the  troops  in  a^ent  spirits,  and 
inattention  to  the  water  which  the  soldiers  drank, 
which  was  of  the  worst  description.    On  this 
occasion  perfect  diBcipUne  was  maintained :  the 
men  were  kept  to  regular  habits;  i  sir  Hugh 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  the  Gough's  DIa- 
island  proved  as  salubrious  as  it  fSJi^^JJ"  *• 
was   fertile  and  commodious  for  Keg.  1841, 88«, 
the  purposes  either  of  war  or  com-  M7 ;  DkVis,  f . 


merce.' 
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Having  secured  this  important  acquisition,  and 
left  such  a  garrison  in  it  as  defied  all        m. 
the  eflbrts  of  the  Chinese  for  its  ex-  storming  of 
pulsion,  the  expedition  proceeded  still  ^Wngh*e. 
farther  north  to  Chinghae,  a  strong  fortress  com- 
manding tiie  entrance  of  the  Ningpo  Biver.  Here 
they  arrived  on  the  7th  October;  and  the         . 
two  Hne-of-battle  ships  were  towed,  in  a 
perfbct  calm,  into  their  positions,  imder  the  guns 
of  the  citadel  and  the  eastern  part  of  the  city 
walls.    At  the  same  time,  the  military  force, 
about  2200  strong,  landed  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river,  and  attacked  tbe  Chinese  intrenched 
camp,  which  was  guarded  by  5000  soldiers,  who 
were  quickly  put  to  the  rout,  and  the  camp  taken, 
with  veiT  little  loss  to  the  victors.    The  wall  of 
the  dtadel  was  shortly  after  breached  by  the  fire 
of  the  Wflktl^  and  Blenheim,  and  a  large  part 
of  it  came  down  with  a  tremendous  crash.    Not 
an  instant  was  now  lost  in  landing  the  seamen 
and  marines,  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Herbert  of  the  BbnhHm,  on  the  ruined  ram- 
part;  and  the  troops,  having  surmounted  the 
rocks  and  stones,  rushed  up  the  breach,  and  in 
a  few  moments  the  summit  was  won.    At  the 
same  tune,  the  citadel  gate  was  bk)wn         .^ 
open  by  a  petsord  and  powder-bag;  and 
the  Chinese  having  fled  in  dismay,  the  pass  was 
won,  and  the  union-jadc  hoisted  on  the  outer 
works.    The  inner  wall,  twenty-six  feet  high. 
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was  immediatelj  after  scaled  by  the  Beamen  and 
marines ;  and  ere  long  this  strong  fortress,  com- 
pletely commanding  the  entrance  of  the  river, 
and  deemed  impregnable,  was  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  British  land  and  sea  forces.  The 
governor,  Yukien,  who  had  boasted 
i^lTwa^^  to  the  Emperor  he  would  send  him 
Oet  U,  1841 ;  the  heads  of  the  **  outer  barbarians,'' 
Ann.  itoff.  was  seized  with  such  dismay  at  his 
vtliti'm.^  d<5^eat,  that  the  next  day  he  de- 
'  strcnred  himself  by  poison.^ 
The  capture  of  Ningpo,  a  large  city  containing 
87,  800,000  souls,  the  walls  of  which  are  five 
And  of  miles  in  drcumfierence,  was  next  efiected, 
l^ngpo.  i^nd  yf\i\i  y^fy  ji^j^  rcsistauce.  Having 
"**•  ^  provided  for  the  safety  of  their  conquests, 
Sir  Hugh  Gongh  and  Sir  William  Parker  pro* 
oeeded  with  the  remainder  of  the  forces,  consist- 
ing  of  750  bayonets,  with  the  Sappers  and  Artil- 
lery, against  that  city,  which  it  was  expected 
would  offer  an  obstinate  resistance.  It  proved, 
however,  just  the  reverse.  The  troops  having 
been  landed  near  the  gates,  the  walls  on  either 
side  were  speedily  carried  by  escalade ;  and  the 
Chinese  themselves  removed  the  obstructions  at 
the  gates,  and  admitted  the  18th,  the  band  of 
which  soon  played  ''God  save  the  Queen"  on 
the  ramparts.  The  inhabitants  received  the 
victorious  troops,  by  whom  the  strictest  disci- 
s  SI  H  h  P^^°^  ^^  observed,  in  the  kindest 
Gough'sfifR-  manner.  Their  wishes  were  openly 
Mtcb,0ct.l4^  expressed  to  be  taken  under  the  pro- 
»  9m\  tection  of  the  British,  and  liberated 
S«f i.  154  iw^  *"*"*  *^®  oppression  of  their  Tartar 
*        governors.* 

The  advanced  period  of  the  year,  and  the  ap- 
gg^  proach  of  the  autumnal  storms,  ren- 
Defeats  of  dered  farther  operations  by  the  com- 
theChinete  bined  land  and  sea  forces  impossi- 
around  1^]^^  g^J^^  ^he  British  remained  in  quiet 
^^'  possession  of  their  conquests.  En- 
couraged by  the  accounts  which  they  received 
during  the  winter  of  the  small  number  of  the 
forces,  the  Chinese  secretly  assembled  a  body  of 
14,000  men  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ningpo^  and 
.«  v  ^A  At  daylight  of  March  10  attadced  the 
"""  '"^  city.  &  complete  wm  the  rwrpiue 
that  they  gofover  the  walls  and  into  the  market- 
place, in  the  centre  of  the  town,  with  scarcely 
any  opposition ;  but  when  there,  they  were  at- 
tacked by  the  British  with  artiUenr  and  the 
bayonet,  and  driven  out  with  the  loss  of  260 
killed.  On  the  same  Qay  an  attack  on  the  gates 
of  Chinghae  was  also  repulsed  with  great  loss. 
After  these  checks  the  Chinese  altered  their  plan 
of  operations,  and  endeavored  to  make  the  posi- 
tion of  the  British  untenable  by  obstructing  their 
supply  of  provisions ;  and  for  this  purpose  they 
stationed  a  body  of  4000  men  atTse-kee,  eleven 
miles  to  the  westWArd  of  Ningpo.    This  force 

was  attacked  by  Sir  H.  Gough  cm  the 
March  10.  jgjjj.    ^^  ^^^  ^  gjjj^pj  aetkm,  in 

which  the  Chmese  displayed  more  'Courage  than 
they  had  yet  done  during  the  war,  tiiey  were 
iifiiin  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  4^00  men.  The 
troops  who  fought  <m  this  eccasicm  were  Tartars, 
>  Sir  HuKh  composed  of  the  61Ue  of  the  Impe- 
Oougirn  Dta-  rial  army,  and  embracing  600  of 
fS!l843^Ann.  *^®Cruard.'  They  were  a  fine  mus- 
I^f?.  1843, 909,  cular  body  of  meo^  very  different 
STO;  DaTli)  I  from  the  effeminate  hordes  the  Brit- 
106,  ice.         iih  ]|^  hitherto  eoixmntered,  and 


bespoke  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  coaqaer- 
ors  of  the  empire. 

Chapoo  was  the  next  object  of  attack — a  con- 
siderable town  still  &rther  to  the  north,  gg, 
the  principal  mart  for  the  trade  with  Captora  of 
Japan,  and  situated  at  the  mouth  of  <^^«po<^ 
the  great  River  Tshen-tang.  The  fleet  and  anny 
i4>peared  off  it  on  the  17th  May,  having  ^  ,. 
previously,  in  order  to  concentrate  the  *^  * 
troops,  evacuated  Ningpo.  The  recent  defeats 
they  had  experienced  on  land  had  opened  the 
eyes  of  the  Chinese  to  the  quality  of  the  enemy 
with  whom  they  had  to  deal,  and  th^  had  made 
extraordinary  efforts  for  the  defense  of  the  place. 
When  the  ships  approached  it,  the  works  and 
hills  around  the  town  seemed  covered  with  sol- 
diers, who  were  10,000  strong,  a  third  of  the 
number  being  Tartars.  The  ComwaUis,  Bhnde^ 
and  ModestCj  however,  anchored  abreast  of  the 
principal  batteries,  upon  which  they  opened  a 
heavy  fire,  which  was  very  feebly  returned ;  and 
when  the  attention  of  the  enemy  was  fixed  on 
that  side,  the  troops  under  Gough  disembark- 
ed on  the  east  of  the  town,  and,  driving  the  en- 
emy before  them,  soon  formed  a  junction  with 
the  naval  brigade,  which  had  landed  at  the  west 
side  of  the-  same  range  of  heights  in  the  rear ; 
and  the  two,  united,  advanced  against  the  city. 
Its  walls  were  speedily  carried  by  escalade,  the 
Chinese  troops  flying  in  all  directions.  A  body 
of  800  Tartars,  however,  threw  themselves  into 
an  old  temple,  where  they  defended  themselves 
with  desperate  resolution,  till  the  building  fell 
from  the  bursting  of  shells  within  its  walls,  which 
crushed  them  all  except  forty,  who  were  extri- 
cated alive.  The  astonishment  of  i  sir  Hngii 
the  survivors  was  great  when,  in-  Oough*B  iKs- 
stead  of  being  put  to  death  as  they  j^'JI^J*^ 
expected,  they  were  dismissed  with  Rpg.  iSiS^Wo, 
praises  and  rewards  for  their  dis-  £7i:  Davis,  L 
tinguished  valor.  ^  ^^ 

These  repeated  successes,  which  were  all  gaiii- 
ed  in  one  way — ^by  landing  a  body  of  40. 
troops  in  the  rear  of  the  towns,  and  OperaUoaa 
assailing  them  in  a  quarter  where  ««»in^*ho 
they  were  not  expected — had  a  pow-  Ktang  River, 
erful  effect  in  impressing  the  Chinese  ita  import-  * 
€rovemment  with  a  respect  for  the  •"*•• 
British  arms.  In  a  military  point  of  view,  how- 
ever, they  were  of  no  greater  importance  than 
the  desultory  attacks  of  the  Baltic  sea-kings,  in 
former  days,  were  on  the  British  Islands.  But 
a  decisive  operation  was  now  in  contemplation, 
which  would  at  once  strike  at  the  heart  of  the 
enemy's  power,  and,  by  threatening  the  suppliea 
of  the  capital,  ere  long  compel  submission.  To 
understand  how  this  came  about,  it  must  be  pre- 
mised that  the  great  River  Yang-tse-Kiang  de- 
scends from  the  mountains  in  the  west  of  the 
empire,  and  runs  in  an  easterly  direction  along 
its  whoie  breadth,  till  it  falls  into  the  sea,  in 
several  branches,  near  Woosung.  In  this  way 
it  intersects  at  right  angles  the  great  canal  of 
China,  which,  as  already  mentioned,  forms  the 
principal  artery  by  which  the  capital  is  supplied 
with  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  point  where 
the  canal  crossed  the  iiver  was  Chin-Kiang-foo, 
which,  fh>m  its  impoitance,  was  strongly  forti- 
fied. The  entrances  of  the  river  from  the  sea 
were  protected  by  immense  woiics,  and  no  less 
than  268  guns  were  mounted  on  the  batteries 
commanding  the  atraits.    So  confident  were  tho 
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ChracM  that  these  works  were  impregnable,  and 
that  any  fleet  which  attempted  to  force  them 
woald  ntsh  npon  its  own  destmction,  that  they 
permitted,  without  firing,  a  close  reconnoissanc^ 
I  asr  H.  Pot-  on  the  evening  of  the  14th  Jane,  by 
tms«r*BDi«-  the  two  commanders-in-chief,  and 
C^m/'^ml  ^'^^^  cheered  loadly  the  boats  sent  in 
Seg.  184S,  tho  same  night  to  lay  buoys  to  guide 
17 j;  i>aTis,L  the  Tessels  in  the  positions  they  were 
^^-  to  take  up  for  the  attack.' 

They  were  not  long,  however,  in  discovering 
4X.  their  mistake.  At  daybreak  on  the 
Forcing  of  morning  of  the  16th  the  ships  weigh* 
^r*!?" v*°**  ®^  anchor,  and  took  up  their  stations 
to^KiS^"  opposite  to  the  batteries.  The  can- 
mnd  Woo-  nonade  immediately  began,  and  was 
finttgriTem  kept  up  with  great  spirit  for  some 
Jane  l«.  ^^^g  ^y  degrees  the  enemy's  fire 
slackened,  and  at  the  end  of  two  hours  the  ma- 
rines were  landed  in  boats,  under  cover  of  the 
ships'  guns,  and  by  a  sudden  rash  they  carried 
the  whole  batteries  before  the  land  troops  could 
be  brought  up  in  support,  with  a  loss  of  only 
two  killed  and  twenty-five  wounded.  This  great 
success   opened  the   mouth   of  the  Yang-tzc- 

Jnne  IT  ^^^^>  '^^  ^^  ^^  followed  next  day  by 
'  the  advance  of  the  light  vessels  of  the 
squadron  up  the  Woosung  River.  A  batteiy  of 
ilhy-five  gims  was  abandoned  as  they  approach- 
ed, and  on  the  day  following  two  more  batteries, 
mounting  forty-eight  guns,  were  taken,  after  re- 
ceiving two  broad^des ;  and  the  ships  approach- 
ed the  great  city  of  Shanghai,  which  was  occu- 
pied without  resbtance.  In  these  two  days  were 
taken  no  less  than  364  pieces  of  cannon,  of  which 
*  Sir  H.  Pot-  seventy-six  were  brass  guns  of  heavy 
tinger^s  Di»*  calibre,  and  of  exquisite  workman- 
SafSk^W  •^P-  ^  several  of  these  were 
Reg.  1S43.  cast,  in  Chinese  characters,  the 
272;  DaHsiL  words  **  Tamer  and  subduer  of  the 
163,  IW.  barbarians.*'* 

Ckeat  was  the  astonishment  of  the  Imperial 
4.  Government  when  they  learned  that 

Fkiiare  of  no-  the  entrance  of  the  great  river  had 

E?lS^co  *x«"  fo'<»^»  Shanghai  occupied, 
of  the  Brittsh  And  all  their  stupendous  batteries 
fleet  to  Ohio-  carried,  with  little  delay,  and  scarce- 
KUng.fo<k  ]y  ^j^j  logg  tQ  jjjQ  ct  outer  barbari- 
ans." A  commissioner,  named  Elipoo,  was  dis- 
patched from  Pektn  on  the  usual  mission  to  stop 
the  invaders'  progress  by  feigned  submission  and 
elusory  negotiations.  The  terms  proposed,  how- 
ever, were  justly  deemed  inadmissible  by  the 
British  commanders ;  and  as  they  had  now  be- 
come aware  of  the  artifices  of  their  opponents, 
they  resolved  to  pursue  their  operations  without 
intermission,  and  strike  at  the  heart  of  the  ene- 
my's power  before  they  had  time  to  recover  from 
July  6.  their  consternation.  Accordingly,  on  the 
^th  July,  the  fleet  sailed  iVora  its  anchor- 
age off  Woosung,  and  made  sail  for  Chin-Ki- 
ang-foo.  It  consisted  of  seventy-five  sail,  of 
which  fifteen  were  vessels  of  war,  and  ten  arm- 
ed steamers,  with  fifty  transports,  having  on 
board  9000  land  troops,  and  made  a  magnifi- 
'  Sir  H.  ^nt .  show  as  it  advanced  up  the 
FtotUngei's  great  river,  not  deigning  to  fire  a 
y"P^*i  shot  at  the  numerous  towns  and  vil- 
iat2:  Anil.  ^'^fS^  which  lay  along  its  banks.  ^  A 
Reg.  1842,*  few  broadsides  knocked  to  pieces  the 
*^;  l>j-  batteries  at  Suythan,  where  alone  re- 
via,i.l5T.    gigtanoe  was   offered;    and  on   ihe 


28th  the  whole  fleet  anchored  before  Chin-Ki- 
ang-foo. 

This  city,  the  walls  of  which  were  in  excellent 
repair,  stands  within  half  a  mile  of  ^^ 
the  river,  its  northern  and  eastern  Descriptioa 
faces  upon  a  range  of  steep  hills,  its  and  storm- 
sonthem  and  western  on  low  ground,  *^K^'  J^***"" 
¥rith  the  Imperial  canal,  which  en-  ^*"«*">®' 
circles  its  walls,  serving  as  a  wet-ditch  to  the 
fortifications.  Sir  Hugh  Gongh  resolved  in- 
stantly to  storm  it,  and  for  this  purpose  ,  .  at 
the  troops,  early  in  the  morning,  were  "  ^  ' 
landed  in  three  brigades,  consisting  in  all  of 
about  4500  effective  men.  The  first,  under 
Lord  Saltoun,  was  destined  to  attack  the  ene- 
my's intrenched  camp ;  the  second,  under  Gen- 
eral Bartley,  to  force  an  entrance  at  the  south 
gate ;  and  the  third,  under  General  Schoedde,  to 
escalade  the  walls  at  the  northern  angle.  All 
the  three  attacks  proved  successful ;  but  the  re- 
sistance of  the  garrison,  which  was  directed  by  a 
renowned  chief,  Haeling,  was  most  obstinate,  and 
great  slaughter  ensued  before  the  place  was  car- 
ried. Lord  Saltoun*s  brigade  speedily  carried 
the  intrenched  camp,  driving  the  enemy  before 
him;  and  General  Hartley's  advanced-gnard 
blew  open  the  southern  gates  by  the  explosion 
of  powder-bags,  and  the  column  rushed  in.  It 
was  found,  however,  that  this  did  not  lead  into 
the  citv,  but  only  into  an  outwork  of  consider- 
able sisse,  which,  though  important,  was  not  of 
itself  decisive  of  the  assault.  But  meanwhile 
General  Schoedde's  men  had  escaladed  the  walls 
at  the  north  angle,  and,  after  clearing  the  whole 
walls  to  the  westward,  had  with  great  difiiculty 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  inner  gate  lead- 
ing from  the  outwork  which  had  been  carried  to 
the  interior  of  the  city.  The  Tartars  here  fought 
desperately,  and  the  heat  was  so  overpowering 
that  several  of  the  soldiers  on  both  sides  died 
under  sun-strokes,  and  a  sort  of  forced  truce 
took  place  till  six  in  the  evening.  Then  the  two 
columns,  uniting  together,  pushed  forward  into 
the  streets,  and  the  place  was  at  length  can-ied, 
after  a  bloody  contest  of  two  hours*  duration. 
The  Tartars  fought  to  the  last,  with  a  courage 
worthy  of  their  race  and  their  fame ;  and  their 
heroic  commander,  Haeling,  finding  the  day  ir- 
recoverably lost,  retired  to  his  own  house,  to 
which  he  deliberately  set  fire,  con-  j  gj^.  jj^^  j^ 
snming  himself  and  his  family  in  Gough*i  dIb- 
the  flames.  Several  of  his  leading  gtch,  July 
officers  did  the  same ;  and  in  every  ^^J[®^ 
garden  which  the  soldiers  entered  1343, 50?;  gi, 
were  found  wells  nearly  choked  H.  Pottingci*« 
with  the  bodies  of  women  and  chil-  J^f'.'^^^J^**' 
dren,  who  had  been  slain  and  Reg.  1848,273, 
thrown  in  by  their  own  husbands  8T4;  Davis,!, 
and  fathers.*  161,158. 

This  victory  was  in  reality  decisive  of  the  fate 
of  the  war,  because,  by  giving  the  ^ 

British  the  command  of  the  great  xniTaloftlie 
canal,  it  enabled  them  at  pleasure  British  before 
to  cut  off  the  supplies  of  grain  to  Nenkln,  and 
the  capital.     But  still  further  to  ^SSfuT* 
improve  their  advantages,  the  Brit- 
ish commanders,  without  the  delay  of  a  day, 
continued  their  advance  up  the  great  river,  and 
on  the  9th  August  cast  anchor  before  ^      ^ 
Nankin.    This  great  town,  the  ancient 
capital  and  second  citv  in  the  empire,  containing 
514,000  inhabiunts,  is  strongly  fortified.    The 
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Tartar  Gity,  which  is  separated  bj  Btrong  fortifi- 
cations from  the  Chinese,  fomu  a  sort  of  citadel,  . 
the  approach  to  which  is  by  paved  roads  running 
through  deep  morasses,  and  commanded  by  the  i 
guns  of  the  place.     Not  deterred  by  these  for-  j 
midable  appearances,  Sir  H.  Gough  no  sooner 
arrived  before  the  city  than  he  made  prepara-* 
tions  for  storming  it;   and  the  troops  were  in 
iBirHagh      the  act  of  getting  into  the  boats 
Gougb'sDis-   with  a  view  to  that  undertaking, 
lo*'i842-"  An   "^^^^  hostilities  were  suspended  by 
Reg.  18412,     '  ^  request  from  Sir  H.  Pottinger,  as 
ST4 ;  Davii,  i.  he  was  in  terms  of  pacification  with 
^58.  the  Chinese  Government.' 

Never  was  a  more  marked  contrast  exhibited 
^  than  appeared  in  the  demeanor  of  the 
Termi  of  Chinese  plenipotentiaries  on  the  pres- 
the  Treaty,  ent,  to  what  it  had  been  on  every  prior 
>^|.  IT,  occasion.  All  was  now  civility  and 
condescension  to  the  British  commis- 
sioner;  and  although  in  their  dispatches  to  the 
Empeipr  the  Chinese  envoys  still  spoke  of  the 
''  outer  barbarians"  with  hatred  and  eontempt, 
yet  in  their  intercourse  with  them  they  evinceji 
that  studied  politeness  which  the  Asiatics  know 
so  well  how  to  assume  when  circumstances  ren- 
der it  necessary.  After  some  difficulty,  especially 
as  to  the  money  payment,  which  was  first  stated 
at  80,000,000  dollars,  the  terms  were  agreed  on 
as  follows :  1.  The  payment  by  the  Chinese  of 
21,000,000  dollars  at  stipulated  periods,  to  run 
over  a  period  of  three  years.  2.  The  cession  in 
perpetuity  of  the  island  of  Hong.Kong,  in  the 
Canton  River,  to  the  British  Government.  3. 
The  opening  of  a  right  to  trade  under  a  tariff  of 
moderate  amount,  and  on  a  footing  of  perfect 
equality,  at  the  five  ports  of  Canton,  Amoy, 
Shanghai,  Foo-choo,  and  Kingpo.  4.  The  isl- 
and of  Chusan  to  be  held  by  the  British  till  the 
last  of  the  money  payments  had  been  made,  and 
then  restored  to  the  Chinese.  On  these  condi- 
tions a  fonnal  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  by  Sit 
Aug  S9.  ^*  Fottinger  and  the  Chinese  plenipo- 
tentiaries on  the  29th  August.  It  is  re- 
markable that  the  opium  trade,  the  original 
cause  of  discord,  was  never  once  mentioned  in 
>  See  the  ^^  treaty  —  a  clear  proof  either 
Treaty  in  An.  that  it  was  the  ostensible,  not  the 
ri'  m\  '®*^  cause  of  the  war,  or  that  the 
GoJgb'ri>iip.  question  itself  was  involved  in 
Aug. 21,1842;  such  difiiculties  .that,  by  mutual 
^^  5S?-  ^*^'  consent,  it  was  passed  over  in  si- 
'*>•"«•  lence.' 

Begun,  as  all  other  wars  in  which  the  empire 
46.  at  this  period  was  engaged,  without 

Reflections  on  any  adequate  preparation  or  inform- 
this  treaty,  ation  as  to  the  enemy  whom  they 
were  to  attack,  the  Chinese  war  was  protracted 
for  double  the  period,  and  cost  more  than  twice 
the  sum  at  which,  if  commenced  with  a  sufficient 
force  and  vigorously  followed  up,  it  might  have 
been  brought  to  a  successful  termination.  Twice 
over  the  civil  commissioner  interfered,  and  pre- 
vented the  defenses  of  Canton  froml)eing  carried, 
when  about  to  fall  into  our  hands ;  and  as  the 
contest  at  this  period  was  more  a  local  than  a 
national  one,  it  is  probable  that  such  a  decisive 
success  in  the  outset  would  at  once  have  brought 
about  a  pacification.  But  if  this,  the  inherent 
weakness  of  a  popular  community,  blasted  the 
efforts  of  Great  Britain  in  the  outset,  there  never 
was  a  more  glorious  proof  afforded  of  the  strength 


of  such  a  oommmiity  in  the  end  than  the  iviie  of 
the  same  contest  exhibited.  Boused  at  length  to 
the  necessity  of  putting  forth  her  giant  strength. 
Great  Britain,  under  the  vigorous  direction  of 
Lord  Ellembobougb,  with  the  right  hand  re- 
venged, by  a  triumphant  advance^  our  A%haB- 
istan  disaster,  while  with  the  left  die  carried  tKe 
war  into  the  heart  of  China,  and  dictated  a  glo- 
rious peace  under  the  walls  of  the  ancient  capital 
of  the  empire.  The  expedition  up  the  great  river, 
and  the  storming  of  the  fortress  which  oonunand- 
ed  the  crossing  of  the  imperial  canal  with  its  wa* 
ters,  was  conceived  and  executed  with  an  ability 
and  vigor  worthy  of  Napoleon  himself.  The  suc- 
cessful attainment  of  this  olgect  with  such  limited 
means,  at  the  very  moment  when  an  arduous  con- 
test was  going  on  in  the  heart  of  Asia,  forms  one 
of  the  most  glorious  eras  in  the  history  of  Great 
Britain. 


And  in  truth  the  contest  in  Central  Asia  was  of 
such  magnitude  as  might  well  absorb  .. 

the  whole  resources  of  a  powerM  DiButroos 
state,  and  involved  in  such  peril  as  eute  of  India 
seemed  instantly  to  threaten  its  dis-  ^J^,^'^  *^' 
solution.     The  disastrous  tidings  of  fjjj*^*° 
the  entire  destruction  of  the  army 
which  had  retired  from  Cabnl  had  spread  far 
and  wide  throughout  India,  and  for  the  first  time 
awakened  the  Council  at  Calcutta  to  a  sense  of 
the  enormous  risk  they  had  incurred  in  pushing 
forward  a  column  unsupported  so  far  into  a  hos- 
tile countiy,  and  the  danger  of  immediate  over- 
throw to  our  Indian  Empire  from  its  destruc- 
tion.   The  Bast  India  Company  had  iinom  the 
very"^ outset  disapproved  of  the  expedition  to  Af- 
ghanistan, and  advised  either  the  abandonment 
of  the  country,  or  a  large  augmentation  of  the 
military  force  in  it.     The  Indian  treasury  was 
exhausted  bv  the  enormous  expenses  with  which 
the  war  had  been  attended,  which  had  already 
exceeded  £10,000,000;  and  now  that  the  prin- 
cipal army  in  the  occupation  of  the  country  had 
been  destroyed,  it  was  more  than  doubtful  wheth- 
er the  two  lesser  ones  which  remained  at  Canda- 
har  and  Jellalabad  would  not  speedily  share  the 
same  fate,  and  in  that  case  it  might  with  confi- 
dence be  anticipated  that  a  general  ^ 
revolt  of  the  native  powers  in  the  L^JjSck.** 
whole  peninsula  would  take  place,  land,  Dec  St, 
and  Mohammedan  ambition  again  1640,  and 
endeavor  to  regain  its  lost  dominion  ij[!J*ji|^-' 
over  the  whole  of  Hindostan.'*  ~' 

Overwhelmed  as  he  was  with  this  terrible  ca- 
lamity, Lord  Auckland  did  his  nt-  ^ 
most  to  stem  the  torrent  of  disss-  Collection  of 
ter  which  had  burst  upon  the  em-  anawannyat 
pire  under  his  direction.     The  first  l*««hawur, 
thing  to  be  done  was  to  collect  a  force  at  Pesh- 

*  As  the  history  of  the  Afghanistan  war  is  nov  to  be 
resnmed,  the  Author  thinks  it  right  to  say  that  the  chief 
aatbority  relied  on,  where  others  arc  not  qaoted,  is  Hr. 
Kaye^s  grapbie  and  admirable  aanrattve  of  that  m«nor- 
able  contest  He  is  uniformly  referred  to  wbaii  this  is 
done,  as  was  also  in  the  former jtart  of  the  narrative,  at 
the  end  of  eaeh  paragraph.  The  passages  reibrred  to 
are,  however,  not  in  general  ioscrled  as  qnotaflons  with 
inverted  commas,  because  they  are  almost  all  ao  much 
abridged,  the  Author  being  obliged,  in  a  chapter  and  a 
half,  to  condense  the  matter  of  two  large  volumea.  Bat 
be  is  the  iirst  to  acknowledge  faia  great  obUgatlona  to 
that  accurate  and  faadnating  work,  which,  like  Livy'a 
narrative  of  the  Second  Punic  war,  or  Sigur'sof  the  Mo*. 
cow  campaign,  will  always  form  the  groand>vork  of  8ub> 
sequent  histories  on  the  sul^eet. 
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awur,  both  to  stop  any  incimion  which  the  Tic- 
toriom  Afs^ans  might  make  from  the  Khyber 
Pass  into  the  northern  province^  of  India,  and  to 
form  the  nnclena  of  a  new  army,  which  might 
adYanoe  to  bring  off  the  garrisons  left  in  Jellala- 
bad  and  Candahar,  if  they  should  prove  able  to 
hold  out  till  succor  could  reach  them.  The  only 
forces  at  band  for  this  purpose  were  four  regi- 
menta  of  native  infantry,  which  were  hurried 
across  the  Punjaub  when  the  disasters  were  be- 
gixming,  and  reached  the  left  bank  of  the  Indus 
on  the  28th  December,  1841.  But  though  there 
were  a  few  ardlleiymen  in  this  force,  there  were 
no  gms;  and  a  few  pieces  of  ordnance,  which 
the  Sikhs,  with  great  difficulty,  were  persuaded 
to  lend  them,  proved  so  crazy  diat,  the  moment 
it  was  a^mpted  to  put  them  in  motion,  they 
went  to  pieces.     Forces  of  other  kinds,  however, 

gradually  came  up,  and  on  the  4th  Jan- 
^g^**  nary  the  new  brigade,  consisting  of  3034 

effective  men,  crossed  the   Indus,  and 
reached  Peshawar.     Fortunately  for  the  inter- 
ests of  Great  Britain  in  the  East,  the  choice  of 
die  Commander-in-Chief,  after  some  difficulty, 
fell  upon  Major-General  Pollock,  then  com- 
mandant of  Agra,  to  direct  this  force,  one  of 
the  most  illnstrioos  of  the  many  illus- 
^^^J  **•  trious  men  who  have  founded  or  pre- 
served our  empire  in  the  £a8t.' 
lostmcted  in  the  rudiments  of  the  military  art 
^        at  Woolwich  Academy,  young  Pol- 
Character  lock  entered  the  Company's  service  as 
of  Geveral  a  lieutenant  of  artillery  in  1808,  that 
Pollock,     stirring  period  when  Lord  Lake  and 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  were  prosecuting  the  war 
against  fearful  odds  on  the  side  of  the  Mahrat- 
tas.     He  was  present  at  the  storming  of  Dieg  in 
1803,  and  in  the  terrible  siege  of  Bhnrtpore  in 
1805.     In  the  pvrstdt  of  Holkar  in  the  close  of 
the  same  year,  he  again  distinguished  himself  by 
his  courage  and  activity.    He  was  engaged  in  the 
Nepaid  war  as  commander  of  the  artUlery  under 
General  Wood,  and  having  been  made  brigade- 
major  for  his  services  on  that  occasion,  he  was 
appointed  to  command  the  Bengal  Artillery  in 
the  Burmese  war,  and  for  his  services  in  that  ar- 
duoos  contest  he  received  the  honor  of  C.  B.    He 
was  afterward  obliged  to  revisit  England  for  the 
recerveiy  of  his  health;  but  having  returned  to 
India,  he  was  selected  by  Sir  Jasper  Nicolls,  the 
Commander-in-Chief^  to  take  the  command  of 
the  troops  proceeding  to  Peshawur,  and  directed 
to  join  them  with  the  utmost  expedition.     His 
appointment  gave  universal  satisfaction.     Quiet 
in  manner,  unobtrusive  in  disposition,  correct  in 
conduct,  he  concealed  under  mese  modest  quali- 
ties a  moral  courage  which  nothing  could  shake, 
a  fertility  in  resources  which  rose  superior  to 
every  difficulty.     Called  to  the  arduous  task  of 
organizing  a  new  army  at  Peshawur,  and  aveng- 
ing our  disasters  in  Afghanistan,  with  troops  few 
in  number,  and  whose  morale  had  been  grievous- 
ly shaken  by  the  disasters  which  had  occurred,  he 
executed  it  with  the  most  distinguished  ability, 
the  most  unshaken  firmness ;  and  to  him,  jointly 
with  General  Nott,  who  was  in  command  at  Can- 
dafaar,  and  General  Sale,  who  yet  held  Jellalabad, 
history  must  award  the  glory  of  having 
L?"22j  ^  saved  in  its  most  dangerous  crisis,  the 
'  *  «o-      British  empire  in  the  East.  * 
If  ever  two  men  stood,  in  respect  of  character, 
in  decided  contrast  to  each  other,  it  was  Pollock 


and  Nott.  Tlie  latter  general,  who,  when  the 
catastrophe  occuned,  was  in  com-  ^^ 
mand  of  the  forces  at  Candahar,  was  character 
as  fiery  and  irritable  as  the  former  was  of  Goneral 
miM  though  resolute.  Possessed  of  ^^^ 
distinguished  military  abilities,  he  ftom  the  first 
clearly  perceived  the  dangers  with  which  the 
advance  to  Cabal  was  threatened,  and  expressed 
his  opinion  in  no  measured  terms  to  the  Govern- 
ment on  the  subject.  He  received,  in  conse- 
quence, the  reward  which  so  often  attends  the 
communication  to  persons  in  authority  of  truth 
at  variance  with  tiieir  preconceived  opinions. 
He  was  disliked  at  head-quarters,  coldly  regard- 
ed by  the  (rovemor-Greneral,  for  a  time  saper- 
seded  in  his  command,  and  only  restored  when 
the  necessities  of  the  campaign  made  it  impos- 
sible to  dispense  with  his  abilities.  Though  sa^ 
gadous  and  far-seeing  as  to  future  danger,  and 
urgent  to  make  preparation?  against  it  while  it 
might  yet  be  averted,  no  man  faced  peril  more 
gallantly  when  it  was  present,  or  exerted  the  re- 
sources of  an  intrepid  mind  more  energetically  to 
ward  it  off.  When  the  treaty  at  Cabul  was  con- 
cluded, which  stipulated  for  the  removal  of  the 
British  troops  from  the  whole  of  Cabul,  he  re^ 
fosed  to  abide  by  it  as  soon  as  he  learned  that 
the  Afghans,  instead  of  observing,  were  daily  vio- 
lating its  conditions  in  the  most  essential  par- 
ticulars, and  maintained  his  ground  till  the  ad- 
vance of  Pollock  again  enabled  him  to  resome 
the  offensive.  Ardent  in  character,  fearless  in 
language,  intrepid  in  action,  his  whole  mind,  like 
that  of  Nelson,  was  wrapped  up  in  the  honor  and 
glory  of  his  country ;  while,  like  Collingwood, 
his  heart  at  the  same  time  expanded  in  the  amen- 
ities and  affections  of  domestic  life.  His  charac 
ter  is  fully  displayed  in  his  published  correspond- 
ence— a  work  which,  like  the  Wellington  Dis- 
patches, will  remain  an  enduring  monument  of 
the  patriotism  and  lofty  feelings  i  Nott*s  Cor- 
which  at  that  period  inspired  the  respondence, 
officers  of  the  British  army. »  pa«dm. 

Opinions  were  much  divided  in  the  Supreme 
Council  at  Calcutta  as  to  the  course         5^ 
to  be  hereafter  pursued  in  regard  to  DifiTerent 
Afghanistan.     Some,  among  whom  opinioniin 
was  Sir  Jasper  Nicolls,  urged  the  S'tlTS?*^ 
expediency  of  withdrawing  altogeth-  couru  to  be 
er,  without  farther  effi>rt,  behind  the  pursued  re- 
Indus.    They  represented  that  the  *JJ^*^^" 
great  diminution  which  would  thus  ^ 
be  effected  in  the  space  to  be  occupied  by,  and 
expenditure  required  for  the  army,  would  so 
strengthen  our  military  position  as  to  enable  the 
British  forces  snmmarily  to  chastise  any  native 
power  which  might  attempt  to  take  advantage 
of  the  consternation  produced  by  the  Afghanis- 
tan disaster  to  insult  our  dominions.     On  the 
other  hand,  any  attempt  to  renew  our  invasion 
of  that  savage  region  would  so  scatter  our  forces, 
and  embarrass  our  finances,  as  to  render  it  dif- 
ficult to  put  down  any  combination  of  native 
powers  in  Hindostan  against  us.     The  only  wise 
course,  therefore,  seemed  to  be,  after  providing 
for  the  safe  retreat  of  the  forces  still  l^t  in  Af- 
ghanistan, to  retire  behind  the  Indns.    On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  strongly  urged  by  Mr.  Clerk, 
the  Govemor-General*s  agent  on  the  northwest- 
em  frontier,  that  the  greatest  danger  at  such  a 
crisis  was  to  be  found  in  inactivity;  that  the 
British  dominion  in  India  being  mainly  founded 
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on  opinion,  the  prestige  of  its  anos  most  be  re- 
stored, or  it  would  speedily  perish ;  that  it  was 
not  enough  to  withdraw  our  garrisons  from  Jel- 
lalabad  and  Candahar — it  was  necessary,  by 
pushing  forward  reinforcements  to  these  points, 
to  enable  Sale  and  Nott  to  chastise  the  ene- 
my on  the  theatre  of  his  recent  victories,  and 

then  withdraw  with  dignity  and 
»Blr  Jasper  unsullied  honor  from  Afghanistan. 
Slment  jJI'  Sometimes  the  Goremor-General 
94, 1842 ;  seemed  inclined  to  pursue  the  bold- 
Kay«»  II- *^^  er,  sometimes  the  more  timid  poli- 
Aiickland  to  ^»  ^^^  meanwhile  forces  were  di- 
Sir  J.  NicoiiM,  rected  with  all  possible  expedition 
Jan.  8, 1842 ;  to  Fcshawur,  in  orc|^r,  at  all  events, 
F?b'2^i8i"^  to  attempt  the  extrication  of  Sale 
Ibid.  276.     *    Aiid  ^e  garrison  of  Jellalabad  from 

their  hazardous  situation.  ^ 
The  situation  of  thin^  meanwhile,  at  Cal- 
..,  cutta,    and   over   all   India,   was 

Extreme  and  gloomy  in  the  extreme.  It  has 
general  de-  been  thus  eloquently  described  by 
■pondence  ,^u  eye-witness :  "  There  was  not  in 
over  India.     ^^  ^^^  palaced  city,  or  in  any 

one  of  the  snialler  stations  or  cantonments  in 
India,  an  Englishman  whose  heart  did  not  beat, 
and  whose  hand  did  not  tremble,  for  the  fate  of 
the  Cabul  force  when  he  opened  the  letters  and 
papers  which  brought  him  intelligence  from  be- 
yond the  frontier.  No  one  who  dwelt  in  any 
part  of  India  during  the  early  months  of  18-12 
mH  ever  forget  the  anxious  faces  and  thick 
voices  with  which  tidings  were  sought,  questions 
and  opinions  asked  and  interchanged,  hopes 
and  fears  expressed,  rumors  sifted,  probabilities 
weighed,  ana  how,  as  the  tragedy  deepened  in 
solemn  interest,  even  the  most  timid  and  de- 
sponding felt  that  the  ascertained  reality  far  ex- 
ceeded in  misery  and  horror  all  that  their  ex- 
cited imaginations  had  darkly  foretold.  There 
was  a  weight  in  the  social  atmosphere  as  of 
dense  superincumbent  thunder-clouds.  The  fes- 
tivities of  the  cold  season  were  arrested — gayety 
and  hospitality  were  not.  There  were  few  &m- 
Hies  in  the  country  which  did  not  look  on  with 
apprehension  for  the  fate  of  some  beloved  rela- 
tion or  friend ;  while  unconnected  men,  in  whom 
the  national  overlaid  the  personal  feeling  in  this 
conjuncture,  sighed  over  the  tarnished  reputation 

of  their  country,  and  burned  to  avenge 
L  It? ^  ^®  insults  that  had  been  heaped  upon 

their  country."* 
When  such  were  the  feelings  and  apprehen- 
sions  of  the  European  part  of  the 
AgiUttonand  inhabitants  of  the  countiy,  it  may 
inapientcoo-  readily  be  believed  how  deep  was 
federaey  the  impression  made  upon,  how  ve- 
Sve  sSiera*'  hement  the  agitation  among,  the 
native  part  of  the  population. 
Among  the  Mohammedan  princes  in  particular, 
and  their  descendants,  who,  till  the  coming  of 
the  English,  had  long  been  the  rulers  of  the 
country,  the  excitement  was  peculiarly  strong. 
The  time  seemed  to  many  of  them  to  have  come 
when  a  great  disaster  had  shaken  the  British 
power  to  its  foandation,  and  when  by  a  vigorous, 
united  effort  the  yoke  of  the  stranger  might  be 
thrown  off,  and  the  thrones  and  power  which 
they  formerly  enjoyed  be  restored  to  them.  The 
rajahs  began  to  make  preparations ;  secret  mes- 
sages were  interchanged  between  them.  It  was 
well  known  that  the  question  had  come  to  this 


— not  whether  Afghanistan  waa  to  be  reocco- 
pied,  but  whether  India  was  to  be  preserved. 
Again,  as  on  occasion  of  Monson^s  retreat  in 
1804,  it  was  known  that  a  secret  understanding 
to  take  advantage  of  our  distresses  existed 
among  a  large  part  at  least  of  the  ,  ^^ 
native  chiefs,  and  any  fresh  disaster  fgi .  ^vem. 
would  occasion  a  general  outbreak  or-G«nerai*g 
from  the  Himalaya  snows  to  Cane  ^^'f"*****"** 
Comorin.»  *~  Jan.  81. 1841 

The  criffls,  however,  in  the  first  ingum^^  ^^^as 
to  be  met  by  the  troops  at  Peshawar ;  ^. 
and  the  native  portion  of  that  force  Demised 
was  in  the  worst  possible  state  to  meet  atate  of  the 
it.  There  were  four  regiments  of  in-  p^^if*  •* 
fantry  there,  in  great  part  composed  "*"**"''• 
of  young  soldiers,  and  all  in  the  most  demoral- 
ized state.  The  Sikhs,  among  whom  they  had 
for  long  been  Kving,  had  inspired  them  with 
that  dread  of  the  Afghan  with  which  they 
themselves  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  Hindostan 
had  long  been  inspired.  The.  total  destructioB 
of  the  noble  army  which  the  British  had  lately 
led  into  the  country  increased  these  feelings  of 
alarm,  and  led  the  troops  to  anticipate  nothing 
but  death  if  they  ventured  within  the  terrific 
pass.  It  was  evident  that  nothing  was  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  Sikh  soldiers.  Their  feelings 
of  jealousy  toward  the  stranger,  scarcely  sup- 
pressed, left  no  hope  of  any  cordial  co-operation, 
and,  on  the  contrary,  be^t  a  well-founded  ap- 
prehension that  they  might  any  day  rise  in  arms 
against  us,  and  entirely  cut  off  the  commnnicft- 
tlons  of  the  army  which  was  engaged  in  snch  a 
desperate  enterprise  in  front.  Meanwhile,  Ak- 
bar  Khan  and  the  A%han  chiefs  did  their  ut- 
most to  induce  the  Afredis,  who  ixdiabited  the 
rugged  jaws  of  the  Khyber,  to  close  the  pass 
again^  the  British,  and  with  such  success  that 
any  attempt  to  force  it  would  be  strenuously 
resisted.  Nevertheless,  the  distressed  condition 
of  the  garrison  at  Jellalabad,  which  was  much 
straitened  for  provisions,  made  it  indispensable, 
'without  delay,  to  make  a  forward  t  Kaye.  H. 
movement,  even  with  the  small  force  288^  io; 
in  hand,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  extri-  ^Q-  ^* 
cate  them  from  their  perilous  situation.  •    ^''  ^^ 

This  enterprise  was  attempted  on  the  15th 
January  with  two  sepoy  regiments^  _ 

w^ith  which  Brigadier  Wild  attempt-  PaUnra  oTthe 
ed  to  reach  and  strongly  garrison  attempt  to 
the  fort  of  Ali-Musjid,  which  lies  Jorce  the  pass. 
at  the  entrance  of  the  pass^  about  •^"""^  ^^ 
twenty-five  miles  above  Peshawur.  This  fort, 
which  is  situated  on  a  conical  rock  within  the 
Khyber,  has  always  been  regarded  as  the  key 
of  the  pass,  and  it  was  garri&oned  by  a  small  na- 
tive force  in  the  British  interest,  which  had  with- 
stood alike  the  seductions  and  the  arms  of  the 
Afredis.  Being  now  hard  pressed  for  prori- 
sions,  two  regiments,  with  a  lai^e  convoy  of  bul- 
locks, were  sent  to  reinforce  them;  but  they 
were  unable  to  reach  the  fortress,  though  they 
got,  with  little  opposition,  to  the  foot  of  the  rock 
on.  which  tt  stood.  Two  other  regiments  of  se- 
poys, sent  up  to  assist  them  a  few  davs  after,  re- 
fused to  follow  their  officers  when  they  ,  ^a 
came  into  action,  and  fled  disgracefully; 
the  Sikh  soldiers  openly  mutinied,  and  refhae/ 
to  enter  the  pass,  ^nd  the  Sikh  guns  broke  dowi 
and  one  of  them  had  to  be  abandoned  to  tl 
Afghans.    The  two  regiment^  around  AUOduj 
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jid  «t  loBgtk  got  into  the  fort;  bnt  the  eonyoji 
on  which  they  depended  for  fbod,  had  been  un- 
able to  penetrate^  except  to  a  small  extent ;  and 
aHhongh  Captain  Thomas,  of  the  64th  Natire 
Infantiy,  volnnteered  to  hold  it  with 
janaary  M.  jg^  j^^^^  fy^  whom  there  were  pro- 
iBfAcketonto  yisions,  not  a  man  wonld  remain 

ji^^^!°i&lS;  "^tb  tiim-  T^^  on  the  2dd,  it  be- 
Afgfuuiiatan  *  came  necessary  to  abandon  the  post, 
J*P«"jJ^r»»  and  the  fonr  sepoy  regiments  re- 
ii  28S-89fi.      ^^j.^^  ^  Peshawur.* 

It  was  now  evident  that  there  was  no  hope  of 

forcing  the  pass  till  the  arriyal  of 

B*d  state  of     Pollock's  brigade,  which  was  hnr- 

the  troopH        rying  np  through  the  Pui^aab.     It 

vhen  Pollock  consisted  of  three  regiments,  and 

rSSSiyS.  ''^^^  «^^  with  a  few  cayaliy. 
Sach,  howcTer,  had  been  the  de- 
presdng  effect  of  defeat  and  inactivity  on  the 
health  of  the  troops,  that  the  entire  ibrce,  after 
Pollock's  arriral,  hardly  exceeded  what  Wild 
alone  had  commanded  a  few  weeks  before.  The 
hospitals  were  full  of  sick ;  the  troops  still  on 
duty  were  to  the  last  degree  depressed  and  dis- 
hesotened ;  and  such  was  the  disaffection  which 
prevailed,  that  not  only  were  the  regiments 
which  had  been  defeated  averse  to  enter  the 
Khyber  themselves,  but  they  sent  emissaries  to 
the  new  regiments  which  came  up,  to  endeavor 
to  persaade  them  also  to  refuse  to  advance.  So 
general  was  the  demoralization,  that  even  some 
officers  declared  it  wonld  be  better  to  sacrifice 
Sale's  brigade  than  risk  the  loss  of  12,000  men 
in  the  attempt  to  rescue  it.  In  these  circum- 
stances it  was  utterly  impossible  to  make  an  im- 
mediate advance  toward  Jellalabad;  and  the 
first  dnty  of  the  general  in  command  was  to  use 
his  utmost  efforts  to  restore  the  health,  confirm 
the  loyalty,  and  reanimate  the  spirits  of  his  sol- 
diers. For  this  task,  happily  fbr  his  country, 
Pollock  stood  pre-eminent.  His  mild  manner 
and  kind  acts  won  the  heart  of  the  sepoys;  by 
incessant  vigilance  he  restored  their  health,  and 
by  an  equable,  ch3erful  demeanor,  he  succeeded 
at  length  in  reviving  their  spirits.  Sale  and 
M*Gr^or  at  Jellalalmd  kept  incessantly  urging 
him  to  move  forward;  but  well  aware  that  a 
premature  attempt  would  prove  ineffectual  and 
*  Kftve.  IL  lead  to  their  ruin,  he  stood  firm,  mag- 
Mi,  Sflo;  nanimonsly  sacrificing  to  a  sense  of 
Hk.%^^"  P**^**c  duty  the  desire  most  dear  to  a 
m!  184S;  soldier— that  of  instantly  hastening 
AfgiMinia-    to  the  relief  of  a  comrade  in  dis- 


Bnt  although  left  in  this  manner  to  their  own 
^  resources,  the  garrison  of  Jellala- 
Cdnngttaod  ^^  found,  in  their  own  indomita- 
fcrtttade  of  ble  fortitude  and  perseverance,  and 
^JJ^J'J*  the  courage  and  capacity  of  their 
leaders,  means  of  defense,  which,  in 
the  drcumstanoes,  wonld  otherwise  have  seemed 
unattainable.  When  Sale  first  found  himself 
reduced  to  bis  own  forces  after  the  Oabul  disas- 
ter, he  had  just  2500  men,  of  whom,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  February,  only  2278  were  effective:  of 
these,  888  were  sepovs.  The  place,  though  nom- 
inaUy  a  fortress,  had  in  reality  veiy  little  means 
of  defense.  The  ramparts  were  on  all  sides  in 
a  minons  state,  in  some  actually  fallen  down ; 
yawning  breaches,  in  many  places,  would  admit 
a  company  of  foot^ioldiers  abreast ;  the  ditch,  in 
otfasn,  \ra»  so  filled  np  that  a  half-troop  might 


trot  in  in  line.  With  Indefatigable  vigor  and 
perseverance.  Sale,  aided  by  his  gifted  engineer, 
Broadfoot,  set  himself  to  work,  the  moment  he 
got  possession  in  November,  to  repair  the  fortifi- 
cations; and  with  such  success  were  his  exer- 
tions attended,  that  before  the  end  of  January 
the  breaches  and  ruined  places  in  the  walls  were 
all  repaired,  a  ditch  ten  feet  deep  and  fourteen 
broad  every  where  cleaied  out  round  the  works, 
and  the  whole  buikUngs  within  point-blank  range 
of  the  wortES  leveled.  They  were  thus  secure 
against  a  covp-tk-mam  or  siege  operations  from 
any  Asiatic  army  without  cannon ;  but  this  af* 
forded  no  safeguard  against  the  approaches  of 
famine,  which  were  seriously  to  be  apprehended, 
as  on  the  19th  February  they  had  only  pro- 
visions for  the  men  for  seventy,  for  the  horses 
for  twenty-five  days.  Forage  and  fbod  in  abund- 
ance were  to  be  had  in  the  neighboring  vill^ 
ges,  but  they  were  of  no  use  to  the  besieged,  as 
they  had  neither  money  to  buy  them  nor  cav- 
aliy  to  forage  in  presence  of  Akbar  Khan,  who, 
with  a  large  body  of  horse,  lay  within  a  few  miles 
distant.  The  garrison,  however,  were  in  good 
heart,  and  confidently  looked  forward  to  being 
delivered  by  Pollock;  and  their  courage  re- 
ceived an  additional  stimulus  ^  ^  0^1 1  t» 
the  heroic  conduct  of  Lady  Sale,  port,Veb.^9, 
who,  before  being  made  prisoner  1849,  and  L«t- 
"by  the  Afghans,  wrote  to  her  hus-  ^,?*i^V£« ' 
band  to  allow  no  consideration  of  pS.  piJerJ' 
her  danger  to  interfere  with  his  regmrdingAf« 
performing  his  duty,  and  defendp  ghaniaUn: 
ing  the  place  to  the  last  extrem-  fff^  ^*'  ^^ 
ity.* 

But  at  the  very  time  when  this  brave  garrison 
were,  with  reason,  congratulating  qs. 
themselves  on  the  security  which  Earthqnake 
their  indefetigable  efforts  had  gain-  "t  Jciiaiabad. 
ed  for  them,  a  terrible  calamity  ensued  On  the 
19th  February,  at  the  very  moment  when  ^  .  .^ 
Sale  and  McGregor  were  writing  to  Pol-  ****•  "' 
lock,  urging  his  early  advance  to  their  relief, 
an  earthqnidce  of  fearful  severity  was  felt  at  Jel- 
lalabad. The  shocks  were  so  violent  that  the 
ramparts  suddenly  yawned,  and  in  many  places 
were  thrown  down,  and  great  part  of  the  buiidp 
ings  in  the  town  fell  with  a  sudden  and  awfU 
crash.  In  the  first  moments  of  alarm  the  garri- 
son instinctively  ran  to  arms,  thinking  that  a 
mine  had  been  sprung,  and  that  an  immediate 
assault  might  be  expected.  Fortunately  most 
of  them,  from  doing  so,  got  out  of  the  buildings 
safe ;  but  Colonel  Monteith,  the  field-officer  of 
the  day,  was  overwhelmed  by  the  faU  of  his  house, 
and  dug  out  of  the  ruins,  buried  np  t  captain 
to  the  neck  in  rubbish.  No  less  than  Broadfoot*^ 
a  hundred  shocks  succeeded  the  first  !^<?i}^^^* 
great  one,  which  tended  still  to  ex-  ^^^  (^  p^i. 
tend  the  devastation,  and,  while  they  lock,  Feb.  19, 
continued,  rendered  impossible  all  at-  }^^^  ^f7*> 
tempts  to  arrest  the  mischief.*  "'  '^""^®* 

Many  governors,  in  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  was  now  placed,  with  his  fortifica-        ^ 
tions  in  a  great  measure  mined,  and  Effortsof 
a  superior  and  victorious  enemy  in  thegarrlfoa 
the  vicinity,  wonld  have  deemed  the  JjJJjgJ'  *• 
post  no  longer  tenable,  and  made  the 
best  of  his  way  down  to  Peshawur.    Not  so  Sale^ 
Broadfoot,  and  their  heroic  followers.     What 
they  did  has  been  recount^  in  the  simple  words 
0^  ihe  latter.     *'•  No  time,'*  says  Captain  Broad- 
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foot,  "  was  lost.  The  shocks  had  scarcely  ceased 
when  the  whole  garrison  was  told  off  in  work- 
ing parties ;  and  be/ore  night  the  breaches  were 
scarped,  the  rubbish  below  cleared  oat,  and  the 
ditches  below  them  dog  out,  while  the  great  one 
on  the  Peshawur  side  was  surrounded  by  a  new 
gabion  parapet.  Another  parapet  was  erected 
on  the  remains  of  the  northwest  bastion,  with 
embrasures  allowing  the  guns  to  flank  the  ap- 
proach to  the  ruined  gate ;  while  that  gate  itsdf 
was  rendered  inaccessible  by  a  trench  in  front  of 
it ;  and  in  every  bastion  round  the  place  a  tem- 
porary parapet  was  raised.  From  the  following 
day  idl  the  troops  off  duty  were  continually  at 
work;  and  such  was  their  energy  and  perse- 
verance, that  by  the  end  of  the  month  the  para^ 
pets  were  entirely  restored,  or  the  curtains  filled 
J  in  where  restoration  was  impracti« 

B^!^foot'i  CA^l^  B^d  every  battery  re-establish- 
Beport,Apr.  ed.  The  breaches  had  been  built 
16,1842;  up,  with  the  rampart  doubled  in 
SuT  811*       thickness,  and  the  whole  of  the  gates 

'      ■        retrenched."^ 

The  spirits  of  the  garrison  after  this  were 
QQ^  much  raised  by  the  receipt  of  Lord 
Conttniuuioe  Auckland's  proclamation,  declaring 
of  the  block-  that  the  misfortune  that  had  oc- 
iMof  rdn'  curred  afforded  only  a  fresh  oppor- 
forcomenta'  tunity  for  displaying  the  power  and 
fttPetbawur.  resources  of  the  British  empire. 
M»Kh  80.  They  now  looked  forward  confident- 
ly to  being  relieved.  It  was  long,  however,  be- 
fore the  relief  came.  Meanwhile,  such  was  the 
respect  with  which  the  garrison  of  Jellalabad  bad 
inspired  the  blockading  force,  that  though  Ak- 
bar  Khan,  with  a  body  of  7000  men,  lay  in  the 
close  vicinity,  and  more  than  once  actually  ap- 
proached the  walls,  he  never  ventured  to  engage 
the  British  who  went  out  to  meet  him,  and  the 
blockade  was  kept  up  at  a  distance  only. '  But 
still  the  position  of  the  garrison  was  extremely 
precarious,  and  becoming  ^ore  so  every  day. 
Provisions  were  growing  very  scarce.  By  the 
middle  of  March  the  men  were  put  on  short  ra- 
tions, the  draught  cattle,  cameU,  and  artiUeiy 
horses  began  to  be  killed,  and  Sale's  iq>piications 
to  Pollock  for  relief  became  daily  more  urgent* 
Still  the  terrors  and  mutinous  temper  of  the  se- 
poys was  such  that  no  advance  was  practicable 
tUl  tJie  European  troops  arrived.  At  length  the 
numerous  obstacles  which  had  opposed  tl^ir  ad* 
vance  were  removed.  The  English  dragoons 
9  icaroh  80.  (3d)  and  horse-artillery  reached  the 
Sale  to  Pol-  camp  at  Peshawur  on  the  80th,  and 
iMS-^pSS^k  next  day  PoUock  gave  orders  to 
to&ie,  Mareh  commence  the  march  toward  Jel- 
12,1842;  Af-  lalabad.  The  38d,  however— Wei- 
ghaniirtan  Pa-  lington's  old  regiment— which  was 
ISno<*r  anxiously  expected,  did  not  come 
March  28,  np  for  some  days  afterward,  and 
?.^^.l  ^.V^  ^^  march  did  not  begin  till  the  6th 
it  812-81^.      of  April. » 

Taught  by  the  disastrous  issue  of  the  former 
01  attack.  Pollock  had  skillfully  ar- 
Plaa  of  at-  ranged  his  plan  of  operations,  and 
teek  on  the  fully  explained  it*^  his  command- 
j^{T*  ing  o£BcerB.  The  assaulting  force 
was  divided  into  three  columns — the 
first  to  follow  the  direct  road  from  Peshawur  up 
the  pass  at  the  bottom  of  the  defile,  the  two  othr 
crs  to  scale  the  rugged  eminences  on  either  side, 
and  turn  the  enemy*s  works  at  the  bottom  by 


their  flanks.  Every  preparation  had  been  made 
by  the  enemy  to  resist  the  attack.  The  road  at 
the  bottom  was  strengthened  by  a  stont  barri- 
cade, composed  of  felled  trees  and  large  atones^ 
which  ran  right  across  the  pass  from  the  one 
precipice  to  the  other ;  and  Um  heights  on  either 
side,  which  consisted  of  lofty  bare  crags,  termin- 
ating in  sharp  peaks^  were  apparently  inaccessi- 
ble from  below,  and,  wherever  men  could  find  a 
footing,  were  covered  by  strong  bodies  of  mount- 
aineers, second  to  none  in  Asia  in  the  skill  with 
which  they  used  the  musket.  This  was  the  first 
time  in  the  annals  of  the  wwld  that  die  forcing 
of  this  terrible  defile  had  been  attempted  by 
armed  men.  Timour  himself,  at  the  head  of 
200,000  men,  had  recoiled  from  its  terrors,  and 

{lurchased  a  passage  through  by  a  i  p^uock's 
arge  payment- to  the  Afredi  tribes  Diapatcheai, 
which  held  its  sides;  and  Nadir  April  16, 1M2; 
Shah,  the  great  Persian  conquer-  i^s,'4T5f476; 
or,  a  century  before  the  British  ad-  Kaye,  iiJ  881,* 
vance,  had  done  the  same.^  ^82, 838. 

Before  commencing  his  arduous  undertaking. 
Pollock  addressed  a  noUe  prodama-  ^ 
tion  to  his  troops,  in  which,  without  storming 
disguising  the  dangers  of  the  enter-  of  the  Paw. 
prise,  he  appealed  to  their  feetings  of  boncv 
cheerfully  to  undertake  it.  One  great  object 
was  to  reduce  to  the  lowest  point  the  baggage 
of  the  army.  The  general  set  a  good  example 
by  reducing  his  own  baggagexcattle  to  one  camel 
and  two  mules.  The  spirit  of  the  tro(^  had 
been  much  elevated  by  the  arrival  of  so  many 
reinforcements,  especially  the  European  cavalry 
and  artillery;  and  having  completed  his  arrange- 
ments, and  visited  all  his  commanding  o&xin 
the  evening  before,  to  see  that  they  tboronghly 
understood  the  duties  assigned  to  diem  resixxt- 
ively  on  the  following  day,  and  finding  all  thing* 
in  readiness,  the  signfd  to  march  was  given  at 
three  in  the  morning  of  the  5th.  Silently  and 
steadily  the  soldiers  moved  over  the  plain  toward 
the  mountains,  which  rose  like  an  awful  barrier 
before  them  when  the  twilight  began  to  dawn. 
Before,  however,  they  reached  the  foot  of  the 
rocks  the  enemy  were  aware  of  their  approach, 
and  every  eminence  where  footing  could  be  found 
was  covered  with  their  mwketeerSk  Tlie  Af- 
ghans were  so  confident  in  the  strength  of  their 
position,  that  they  made  no  attempt  to  obstruct 
the  advance  of  the  British  till  they  were  already 
at  the  entrance  of  the  pass.  The  assault  then 
began  with  the  two  wings  destined  to  carry  the 
heights  on  either  side,  and  that  on  the  UiSt,  un* 
der  Colonel  Moseley,  was  soon  closely  engaged 
with  the  enemy  ;  but  in  spite  of  the  extremely 
steiep  and  rugged  nature  of  the  ascent,  they  made 
sensible  progress,  and  were  to  be  seen  springing 
from  rock  to  rock,  and  emerging  out  of  thickets, 
but  still  advancing  up  the  heights.  The  right 
column,  under  CcJonel  Taylor^  advanced  up  the 
steep  ascent  wiUi  equal  determination,  but  the 
precipices  near  the  top  were  so  high  as  to  be  ab- 
solutely inaceessiUe ;  and  Pollock,  seeing  this, 
detached  the  grenacQers  of  the  9th  and  a  body 
of  sepoys  to  tbeir  assistance ;  but  they  too  y^en 
stepped  by  the  precipices  at  the  t  poUock*a 
summit,  and  suflered  severely  by  DSapatck, 
stones  hurled  down  upon  them.^  A'*n*EM?**' 
At  length  Taylor,  by  a  circuitous  iMS^^^iTf. 

£ath,   reached  the  tc^   and  the  Kaye,  IL  886^ 
eights  on  either  side  being  now  ^M. 
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won,  thoA^bMOB,  who  found  thenMclmM  eBUKwed 
to  a  severe  dropping  fire  from  aboye,  gradnally 
wilhdrew  firom  the  paas. 

Seldbin  was  a  nctory  more  seesonahle,  or  at- 
tended with  more  important  results. 
T4e  forcing  of  the  Khyher  Pass  re- 
sounded through  ail  Asia,  and  went 
far  to  obliterate  the  impression  pro* 
duced  by  the  Afghanistan  disaster. 
The  sepoys  in  particular,  whose  spir- 
it had  been  thoroughly  subdued  by  that  catastro- 
phe, now  felt  that  their  character  was  regained^ 
and  that  they  were  capable  again  to  enter  on  the 
career  of  vietoiy.  The  Sikhs,  recently  so  dubi- 
ous, were  now  all  civilly,  and  offered  to  garri- 
son Ali-Mu^iid  as  soon  as  it  was  taken,  and  keep 
open  all  communications  in  the  rear.  This  fort 
was  etacnated  in  the  night  by  the  Afghans, 
and  no  farther  opposition  was  made  to 
Apruv.  ihei^iv^Q^     On  the  9th  liie  advanced 

guard  reached  Lundu-khanut  at  the  northern 
A  HI  14.  ^^ttremity  of  the  defile;  and  on  the  14th 
^  the  whole  troops,  with  the  immense  con^ 

▼oy  they  were  oondncting,  was  clear  of  the  pass. 
On  the  morning  of  the  16th  the  ad- 
^'^  '  ranced  guard  came  in  sight  of  Jellala- 
bad.  The  sight  filled  the  garrison  with  the  most 
enthusiastic  joy:  the  soldiers  thronged  the  walls ; 
the  bands  of  every  regiment  went  out  to  meet 
the  conqtieron,  and  struck  up  "Grod  save  the 
I  Ann.  Rec.  Qneen"  as  they  passed,  by;  and 
i34i,Mi,f45(  cheers  which  made  the  veiy  welkin 
ft»wt?A" ril  ""^  resounded  through  the  air,  as, 
19,  m2  *  ^  ^  proud  array  and  with  erect  hrads, 
Kafo,  iL  338,  they  entered  the  gates  of  the  for* 
»0.  taress.' 

If  the  garrison  of  JeUalabad  had  good  cause 
^  to  welcome  these  conquerors  of  the 
Oiorfow  Khyber  with  these  mUitaiy  honors, 
defesM  of  they  in  their  turn  had  as  good  reason 
jeiuubwL  10  flalttte  the  garrison  with  equal  dis- 
tinction, for  never  had  a  defense  been  conducted 
with  more  fortitude  and  constancy.  Great  as 
were  the  efforts  made  by  Pollock  to  disengage 
than,  the  aid  would  have  come  too  late  had  it 
not  been  for  their  own  indomitable  spirit  and 
^    resolution.    On  the  1st  April,  when  al- 

^  jDOst  at  the  last  extremity  for  provisions, 
they  made  a  sortie,  and  carried  off,  in  the  very 
teeth  of  the  enemy's  covering  parties,  five  hun- 
dred sheep  and  goats.  This  supply  was  of  ines« 
timable  importance,  for  it  gave  them  the  means 
of  suhsistence  tiU  the  probable  period  of  their  r»> 
lief.  Some  days  after,  reports  were  spread  by 
the  blockading  force  of  a  great  disaster  sustain- 
ed by  PoUock  in  attempting  to  force  the  Khyber 
P&9S ;  and  on  the  6th  their  whole  guns  fired  a 
royal  salute  in  honor  of  the  suppixed  victory. 
In  these  circnmstances,  a  council  of  war  in  the 
garrison  decided  that  nothing  could  save  them 
bot  a  sudden  irruption,  irtiich  might  drive  the 
enemy  to  a  distance,  and  enable  them  to  aid 
PoUock's  advance,  and  sweep  the  country  to  some 
,  au^a  Dio-  '^^'^i'^  ^^  adoitional  supplies.  It 
pAteh,  April  ^*^  reserved,  accordingly,  to  make 
16. 1843;  a  general  sally,  which  was  fixpd  for 
1^  SSP  daybreak  on  the  morning  of  the 
^      •      6th.* 

Sale  divided  his  troops  into  three  columns; 
the  centre,  consisting  of  the  18th,  500  strong, 
was  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Dennie ;  the 
left,  of  the  Bwne  strength,  composed  of  sepoys  I 


was  under  the  orders  of  Colonel  Monteith ;  and 
the  right,  consisting  of  one  company        ^ 
of  the  18th  and  one  of  the  85th,  was  Total  de- 
led by  Captaiic  Havblook,  an  officer  fsat  of  th« 
destined  to  deadiless  fame.  A  few  guns  j^^^^ 
and  horsemen  accompanied  the  sally,  ^ 
which  was  made  by  the  Cabul  and  Peshawur 
gates  at  daybreak  on  the  morning  of  the  7th. 
Akbar  Khan  had  drawn  up  his  troops,  6000 
strong,  in  order  of  battle  to  defend  his  camp-^ 
his  right  resting  on  a  fort,  his  left  on  the  Cabul 
River,  and  some  ruined  works  within  eight  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  place  being  filled  with  Ghilsj-e 
mariumen.    The  attack  was  led  by  Havelock 
at  the  head  of  the  skirmishers  of  the  18th;  who 
forced  their  way,  in  spite  of  a  stout  resistance, 
through  the  mined  works,  and  then,  pushing 
on,  assailed  the  main  line.    MeanwhUo  Dennie, 
while  nobly  leading  the  central  column  to  attack 
the  fort,  received  a  ball  in  the  breast,  of  which 
he  soon  after  expired.    The  assault  of  the  fort^ 
however,  went  on,  and  after  an  obstinate  resist*- 
ance  it  was  carried;  while  at  the  same  time 
Monteith  forced  back  the  enemy's  right.     Sale 
now  directed  a  general  assault  upon  the  A%han 
camp.     The  artillery  advanced  at  the  gidlop, 
and  directed  a  heavy  fire  on  the  enemy's  centre^ 
while  the  infantry  pressed  forward  in  splendid 
style  to  complete  their  rictory.    The  attacks  all 
proved  successftil.    Two  of  the  columns  pene- 
trated the  line  near.tfae  same  point ;  while  the 
third,  in  spite  of  a  heavy  fire  from'three  guns  uiw 
der  cover,  and  repeated  charges  from  the  horse, 
drove  the  forces  opposed  to  them  headlong  into 
the  river.    By  seven  in  the  morning  the  victory 
was  complete.    The  enemy  was  driven  off  in 
great  disorder  toward  Lughman  and  Cabul,  their 
camp  captured,  all  the  tents  burned,  the  block-- 
ade  raised,  and  two  cavalry  standards  taken, 
with  four  guns  which  had  been  captured  from 
the  British  during  die  Cabul  retreat.    This  re- 
covery gave  unbounded  joy  to  the  troops ;  but  the 
victory,  important  as  it  was,  was  i  sale's  Difip 
dearly  purchased  by  the  loss  of  Col-  April  T,  1843  f 
onel  Dennie,  one  of  the  brightest  Ann.  Reg; 
ornaments  of  the  British  army. »        ^^*^  ^  **^- 
These  glorious  successes  diffused  universal  joy 
in  India,  the  more  so  as  they  imme-         ^ 
diately  succeeded  such  a  long  series  Lord  EUen- 
of  disasters.    To  none  did  they  give  ^«>"if*>'» , 
more  satisfaction  than  to  the  new  f^^^^ 
Governor-General,  Lord  Ellenbor-  tonofj^iiaiA. 
ongh,  who  had  arrived  at  Calcutta  bad. 
on  the  28th  Btebmary,  and  imme-  ^^^  *^ 
diately  with  a  firm  hand  assumed  the  dirsctioa 
of  affsiis.    Honors  and  distinctions  were  wor- 
thily bestowed,  in  great  but  not  undeserved  pro- 
fosion,  on  the  troops  who,  by  their  constancy  and 
vsJor,  had  won  such  glorious  triumphs,  and  done 
so  much  to  restore  the  lustre  of  the  British  arms 
in  the  Bast ;  and  the  men  aU  received  a  gratuity 
of  six  months'  batta.    Lord  Ellenborongh  stated, 
in  an  animated  proclamation  on  the  subject, 
*'The  iUuMtritma  gwniacn  which,  by  its  constan-> 
cf  in  enduring  privation,  and  by  its  valor  in  ac- 
tion, has  already  obtHned  for  itself  the  sympa- 
thy and  respect  of  every  true  soldier,  has  now, 
stdlying  forth  ft»m  its  walls  under  the  command 
of  its  gallant  leader,  Mi^or-jQeneral  Sir  R.  Sale, 
thoroughly  beaten  in  open  field  an  enemy  more 
than  .three  times  its  numbers,  taken  the  stand- 
ards of  their  boasted  cavahy,  destroyed  thehr 
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camp,  and  recaptured  four  guns  which,  under 
circunistances  which  can  never  again  occur,  had 
during  the  last  winter  fallen  into  their  hands. 
The  Grovemor-General  cordially  congratulates 
the  army  upon  the  return  of  victory  to  its  ranks. 
He  is  convinced  that  there,  as  in  all  former 
times,  it  will  be  found,  while,  as  at 
borouii?  ■*"  Jellalabad,  the  European  and  native 
Procluna-  troops,  mutually  supporting  each 
tion,  April  21,  other,  and  evincing  equal  discipline 

if*^  184-"489   ^'^^  valor,  are  led  into  action  by  offi- 
^^'       '     *  cers  in  whom  they  justly  confide."^ 
Edward   Law,  Earl  of  Ellenborouoh, 

^  who  now  succeeded  to  the  govem- 

Chanictorof  ment  of  India  in  the  most  critical 
Lord  EUen-  and  arduous  period  of  its  history, 
borough.  ^^  jjjjrn  on  8th  September,  1790. 
The  grandson  of  Edmund  Law,  Bishop  of  Car- 
lisle, the  author  of  many  remarkable  works  on 
science  and  religion,  he  was  the  son  of  the  still 
more  celebrated  barrister,  who  is  so  well  known 
under  the  title  of  Lord  Sillenborough.  The  fu- 
ture Govemor-General  of  India  inherited  all  the 
talents,  both  forensic  and  of  action,  of  his  father 
and  grandfather.  A  powerful  speaker,  and  ever 
listened  to  with  respect  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
he  possessed  the  still  rarer  and  more  valuable 
qualities  of  courage  in  council  and  determina- 
tion in  conduct.  Never  were  those  qualities 
more  imperatively  required  than  when  he  was 
called  to  the  direction  of  .Indian  affairs.  His 
predecessor's  career  had  been  distinguished  bv  a 
rashness  in  forming  designs,  and  a  vacillation 
when  the  dangers  predicted  from  them  arose, 
which  had  brought  the  British  Empure  in  the 
East  to  the  verge  of  ruin.  Lord  Ellenborough 
was  as  much  distinguished  by  caution  and  fore- 
sight in  forming  his  plans  as  by  constancy  and 
vigor  in  carrying  them  into  execution.  Intrepid 
and  far-seeing,  he  calmly  contemplated  danger 
when  yet  distant,  and  made  anxious  preparations 
to  resist  it  when  it  should  arrive,  and  was  equally 
instant  and  vigorous  when  the  moment  for  action 
came. 
Had  Lord  Ellenborough  united  to  these  great 

^  and  commanding  qualities  the  pm- 
What  led  dence  in  language  and  knowledge  of 
to  his  early  mankind,  which  are  not  less  indis- 
TecMih  pensable  to  any  durable  tenure  of 
power  by  a  statesman,  he  might  long  have  re- 
tained the  reins  in  India,  and  produced  benefi- 
cial effects  as  great  as  the  outset  of  his  career 
was  fortunate  and  glorious.  But,  unfortunately, 
he  was  distinguished  at  the  same  time  by  that 
occasional  warmth  and  impetuosity  of  language 
which  is  so  often  the  accompaniment  of  powerful 
intellect  and  strong  internal  conviction.  A  few 
casual  expressions  were  eagerly  seized  on  by  a 
powerful  party,  both  at  home  and  in  India,  to 
run  down  the  new  Governor-General ;  and  the 
"  wild  elephant"  became  a  by-word,  as  the  *'  ig- 
liorant  impatience  of  taxation"  of  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  had  been.  This  powerful  party  was  the 
East  India  Directors  and  their  numerous  civil 
servants  in  both  hemispheres,  and  the  secret  of 
their  ceaseless  hostility  A  Lord  EUenborongh 
was  as  follows ; 

The  peculiar  circumBtanoes  of  the  East  India 
Company  had,  ftom  the  earliest  period  when 
their  territorial  sovereignty  commenced,  induced 
them  to  keep  their  military  commanders  in  a 
constant  state  of  subjection  to  their  eivU  o^cii^, 


From  this  suljection  of  mlHtaiy  to  civil  aatlior- 
ity,  even  in  conducting  the  oper-  99, 

ations  of  war,  there   had   arisen  Lord  Ellen- 
various  disputes  between  the  two  borough** 
classes  of  the  Company's  offioere,  SS  nSh^r^ 
which  had  often  marred  their  bright-  authorities  to 
est  conquests,  and  more  than  once  ^>«  <^^^ 
brought  the  British  Empire  in  the  East  to  the 
verge  of  ruin.     Lord  Wellesley,  whose  pow- 
erful  and  ardent  mind  was  very  mudi  akin  to 
Lord  EUenborough's,  inclined  strongly  to  the 
military  side ;  and  that  veteran  statesman  had, 
on  the  eve  of  Lord  EUenborough's  departure  far 
India,  written  to  him  a  very  remarkable  letter, 
strongly  recommending,  in  war  at  least,  the 
placing  the  civil  as  v^l  as  military  authority 
in  the  hands  of  the  commanders  of  the  armies, 
subject,  of  course,  to  the  general  control  of  the 
supreme  government  of  Calcutta.    In  pursuance 
of  this  advice,  which  entirely  coincided  with  his 
own  ideas.  Lord  EUenborongh,  as  soon  as  he  ar- 
rived in  India,  vested  the  entire  political  as  well 
as  military  power  of  their  respective  provinces 
in  Pollock  and  Nott.     This  change  excited  no 
small  consternation  at  Calcutta  and  Leadenhall 
Street,  and  contributed  in  some  de- 
gree to  the  early  recall  of  Lord  Ellen-  ^^^, 
borough. ' 

When  Lord  Ellenborough  landed  at  Calcutta 
in  the  end  of  Februaiy,  he  came  70 

with  a  strong  conviction  that  the  Lord  EUen- 
vindication  of  the  honor  of  our  arms  borough*  a 
in  Afghanistan  was  a  point  of  par-  Jig  A%iiSls- 
amount   importance,   upon   whidi  tan. 
the  existence  of  our  Indian  empire  March  i& 
was  essentially  dependent.    One  of  his  first  actR, 
accordingly,  was  to  issue  a  proclamation  on  the 
subject,  in  which  the  intention  to  do  this  was 
distinctly  and  manfully  asserted;    and  the  in- 
tention to  withdraw  from  Afghanistan  rested  on 
its  true  ground — viz.,  the  unpopularity  of  the 
King,  whom  in  an  evil  hour  we  had  been  in- 
duced to  put  upon  the  throne.    But  how  strong 
soever  this  conviction  may  have  been,  it  neces- 
sarily underwent,  in  process  of  time,  a  consider- 
able modification.    The  failure  of  Wild's  attempt 
to  penetrate  the  Khyber,  the  fall  of  Ghnmee,  and 
repulse  of  General  England  in  an  attempt,  to  be 
immediately  noticed,  to  get  thnmgh  the  Kojnk 
Pass  with  a  brigade  coming  from  Scinde  to  re- 
inforce Knott's  forces  at  Candahar,  necessuily 
imposed  caution,  and  suggested  the  painful  doubt 
whether  more  serious  risk  might  not  be  run  by  a 
second  campaign  in  Afghanistan  than  advant- 
age gained,  and  whether  our  entire  dominion  in 
India  might  not  be  lost  in  the  effort  to  re-ea- 
tablish  its  militaiy  renown.    It  was 
the  disasters  sustained  on  the  side  457,^4^.  Pi^ 
of  Candahar  which  first  suggested  paper*  re- 
this  doubt,  and  they  were  of  a  kind  garding  Af* 
to  awaken  the  most  painful  leflec-  ^^^ 
tions.' 

Candahar,  Khelat-i-Ghilzye,  and  Gfanznee, 
were  the  chief  strong-holds  in  the         xL 
possession  of  the  English  in  Western  Poritton  of 
Afghanistan,  and  their  commnnica-  fH.^*i**t^ 
tions  to  the  rear  were  all  with  Scinde  ^"  ^-'^•^"' 
through  the  Bolan  and  Kojuk  passes,  not  with 
the  Puigaub  through  the  Khyber.    The  first 
was  perfbctly  safe.     It  was  in  the  hands  of  Gen- 
I  eral  Nott,  who  had  a  large  force  under  his  com- 
I  ipand,  though  among  them  was  only  one  British 
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regimeiit,  and  he  was  aHke  withont  the  means 
of  transport  or  money  to  porchase  it;  so  that 
thoagh  he  oonld  hold  his  own,  he  could  not  be 
relied  on  for  any  effective  aid  to  the  other  sta- 
tions. Nott  had  strenaoasly  opposed  and  fear- 
leasly  pointed  out  the  extreme  dangers  of  the  ad- 
vance into  Afghanistan,  and  the  reckless  dimi- 
nntion  of  the  force  b^  which  it  was  to  be  held ; 
bat  now  that  the  disaster  had  come,  he  was 
eqnally  resolute,  like  a  good  soldier,  to  hold  his 
post,  and  not  withdraw  from  the  country  till  the 
captives  were  delivered,  and  the  honor  of  the 
British  arms  avenged.  The  order  dispatched 
from  Cabnl  for  the  evacuation  of  Candahar  did 
not  arrive,  by  some  accident,  for  two  months 
after  it  had  been  written;  and  when  it  did 
I  Nott  to  W.  come,  as  the  violation  of  the  treaty 
Xaddock,  '  by  the  Afghans  in  every  respect  was 
JJ*j2l,        notorious,   Nott  refassd  to  comply 

Sn4sp.  it"  ^»'*i  i*  till  *®  pleasure  of  the  Gov- 
29,33;  Kaya,  emor-General  was  taken  on  the  sub- 

The  disaster  at  Cabul,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected,  produced  great  excitement  in 
Gbmmenee-  Candahar  and  the  whole  of  Western 
mentoftit*  Afghanistan.    The  Douranee  tribes 
Candahar     were  all  in  commotion  when  the  in- 
Dmmber&  t^lligence  arrived  of  the  insurrection ; 
and  so  threatening  did  affairs  appear 
at  that  time,  that  when,  in  obedience  to  positive 
orders,  Nott  sent  M*Laren  with  three  regiments 
toward  the  capital,  he  said  to  the  commanding 
officer,  ''The  dispatch  of  this  brigade  to  Cabul 
is  not  my  doing.     I  am  compelled  to  defer  to 
superior  authority;    but,  in   my  own   private 
opinion,  I  am  sending  you  all  to  destruction." 
No  sooner  was  the  retreat  of  this  brigade  known 
than  symptoms  of  insurrection  appeared  in  every 
part  of  the  province,  and  Mohammed  Atta  Khan, 
who  had  been  sent  from  Cabul  specially  to  stim- 
ulate and  organize  it,  soon  gave  it  consistency 
and  unity.     Major  Bawlinson  exerted  himself 
with  vigor,  and  with  partial  success  at  first,  to 
arrest  the  movement ;  but  when  the  extent  of 
the  Afghanistan  disaster  became  fully  known, 
it  could  no  longer  bo  restrained.    ,  Insurrections 
broke  out  in  several  places  at  once,  and  several 
detached  parties  of  the  British  were  cut  off,  one 
of  which,  under  Captain  Woodbum,  after  hero- 
ically defending  itself  for  two  days  in  a  small 
Q     2'  'fort,  was  destroyed  almost  to  a  man.  A 
considerable  convoy,  under  Lieutenant 
Golding,  which  was  to  escort  some  treasure  from 
Candahar  to  Ghirisk,  was  treacherously  assailed 
by  a  par^  of  Afghan  horse  in  our  service  and 
forming  part  of  the  escort,  the  treasure  plun- 
dered, and  officers  cut  down.     The  principal 
force  of  the  enemy  was  stationed  at  Delhi,  about 
forw  miles  from  Candahar,  under  Atta  Moham- 
med, whither  the  disaffected  from  all  quarters, 
and  even  that  cilr  itself,  were  daily  joining  him. 
Bawlinson  was  clear  to  send  a  brigade  to  attack 
him,   while  Nott  was  equally  decided  that  it 
would  be  unwise  to  hazard  a  force  in  the  depth 
of  winter  at  so  considerable  a  distance  for  the 
*Raviiiuoato  object  of  dispersing  1000  or  1500 
Nott,  Jan.  7,     men ;  but  ere  long  the  point  was 
isa.  and  Nott  decided  by  the  approach  of  the  Af- 
JaTjigS"'    ghan  chief  so  near  to  Candahar  that 
Xaye,  u.  899,   it  became  absolutely  necessary  to 
^'  attack  him.* 

The  Afghan  force,  being  swelled  by  reinforce- 


ments from  all  quarters  to  9000  men,  took  post  en 
the  River  Urghundaub,  within  five         73. 
miles  from  Candahar,  in  such  a  posi-  Battle  of  the 
tion  as  to  cut  off  all  foraging  parties  Urghundaub. 
or  supplies  from  that  quarter  to  the  citv.    Thith- 
er Nott  advanced  io  attack  him  on  the 
12th  January,  with  five  regiments  of  ^Sii 
infantry,  a  few  of  the  Shah's  cavalry, 
and  sixteen  guns.    The  success  of  the  British 
was  so  rapid  that  it  could  hardly  be  called  a  bat- 
tle.   The  infantry  advanced  in  columns  and  bat- 
talions, with  the  artillery  in  their  intervals,  the 
fire  of  which  told  with  such  effect  upon  the  un- 
wieldy masses  of  the  enemy  that  in  less  than 
half  an  hour  they  broke  and  fled.     A  village 
where  Atta  Mohammed  tried  to  make  a  stand 
was  carried  by  storm,  and  the  cavalry  and  horse- 
artillery  having  come  up,  the  Afghan  force  again 
broke  and  fled  in  wild  confusion,  some  in  one 
direction,  some  in  another.    This  victoiy  was 
the  mora  important  that  it  was  the  1  ^oU^sCor- 
first  success  gained  since  the  Cabul  reapondenoe, 
disaster,  and  secured  ample  supplies  *•  ^^^  *'^i 
of  forage  for  some  time  to  the  horses,  yjUiifi^X 
which  was  much  wanted.     Rawlin-  EAtu,  175: 
son  was  on  the  field,  and  acted  as  Kaye,iL403» 
Nott*s  aid-de-camp.  ^  ^^ 

Although  Nott's  military  position  was  much 
improved  bv  this  achievement,  yet  74 
it  was  still  full  of  difficulty,  and  fu-  araat  dlffleul- 
ture  disaster  was  looming  in  the  tieiofNott'a 
distance.  The  Douranees  were  still  •^t»»''<>»»- 
in  strength  in  the  neighborhood,  although  the 
excessive  severity  of  the  weather,  and  the  snow, 
which  lay  on  the  ground  for  six  weeks,  rendered 
operations  in  the  field  impossible.  The  cold  was 
intense,  fuel  extremely  scarce,  medicines  almost 
wholly  exhausted ;  and  though  food  for  the  sol- 
diers was  not  awanting,  the  proVender  for  cattle 
was  so  scanty  that  the  horses  could  scarcely 
draw,  and  the  sheep  were  so  lean  that  they  were 
scarcely  worth  killing.  Money  Nott  had  none^ 
and  thus  he  found  himself  at  the  distance  of  two 
thousand  miles  from  the  seat  of  government,  in 
the  midst  of  a  hostile  country,  surrounded  by 
enemies,  and  unable,  from  want  of  the  means 
of  transport,  to  render  any  aid  to  the  garrison 
of  Khelat-i-Ghilzye,  now  closely  blockaded,  and 
reduced  to  great  straits  from  want  of  provisions. 
Impressed  with  these  considerations,  Nott  wrote 
repeatedly,  in  the  most  urgent  terms,  for  rein- 
forcements, without  which  all  attempts  to  re- 
sume offensive  operations  were  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. But,  though  fully  alive  to  the  necessities 
of  his  situation,  Government  were  so  hard  pressed 
at  this  time  with  similar  requisitions  from  Pol* 
lock  for  the  relief  of  the  Jellalabad  garrison, 
that  they  were  for  long  unable  to  comply  with 
his  request.  February  and  March  passed  with^ 
out  any  succor  being  received;  and  Nott  and 
Rawlinson  became  convinced  that  vigorous  meas- 
ures were  indispensable  to  save  them  from  de- 
struction. Accordingly,  between  the  8d  and 
the  7th  Mareh,  they  eiqwUed  the  suspected  citi- 
zens, about  6000  in  number,  with  all  ^  ^^^^  ^  £,,. 
the  humanity  which' cireumstanoes  gland,  Aprti 
wouldfcdmit,  from  the  city;^  and  S,  1842;  Oor. 
having  thus  secured,  as  he  thought,  "■JJJ^fg"**' 
his  rear,  Nott,  on  the  7th  Mareh,  Bawlinaoii*8 
set  out  with  the  40th  Queen's  regi-  Journal, 
ment,  four  sepoy  regiments,  all  his  Jf^4i'2^AJ?' 
cavalry,  and  sixteen  guns,  to  attack  ' 
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the  enemj.  A  wegof  regiment,  and  two  of  the 
Shah's,  were  left  behind  with  Rawlinson,  to  guard 
the  city  during  the  Absence  of  the  principal  force, 
and  all  its  gates  were  walled  up,  except  the  He- 
rat and  half  of  tlie  Shikarpoor  ones. 
It  was  now  proved  that,  however  rude  and 
75,  barbarous  in  some  respects,  the  Af* 
Able  plans  of  ghan  chiefii  were  by  no  means  de- 
the  AfghaoK.  fjcient  in  genius  for  war.  As  Nott 
advanced  with  his  imposing  force,*  the  Afghans 
retired,  keeping  carefully  out  of  the  range  of  the 

Mareh9  ®"''*^  8"*^  ^  ***^  ^  however,  the 
'  light  companies  of  the  40th,  with  diose 
of  the  16th  Native  Infontry,  got  within  range, 
and  speedily  drove  the  enemy  from  the  heights 
which  they  occupied  on  each  side  of  the  valley, 
where  the  main  body  of  their  force,  chiefly  cav- 
alry, was  drawn  up.  But  they  retired  when  the 
heights  were  forced,  and  all  attempts  to  bring 
tiiem  to  a  general  action  failed.  But  mean- 
while Afeerza  Ahmed,  the  Afghan  general,  was 
playing  a  deep  and  able  game,  which  brought 
Candahar  into  the  greatest  possible  jeopardy. 
While  the  army  in  the  field  was  retiring  before 
Nott,  and  drawing  him  farther  and  farther  from 

March  la  *^®  ^*^»  *  ^^*^  P***  ^  **  doubled  about, 
and  returned  by  unseen  paths  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Candahar,  which  was  soon  be- 
set by  a  large  and  houriy-increaaing  force.  Raw- 
linson immediately  dispatched  repeated  messen- 
gers to  Nott  to  inform  him  of  the  danger,  and  that 
he  was  houriy  threatened  with  an  attack.  They 
^  arrived  too  late,  however,  to  enable 

41K^4n:  An.  ^^^  ^  return;  and  meanwhile  the 
Reff.  1842,  *  Afghan  marksmen  were  swarming 
S58:  Noti*8  up  close  to  the  walls,  and  at  eight 
Conjignd.  o'clock,  when  it  was  quite  dark,  they 
'  commenced  an  attack.^ 

The  forces  in 'the  city,  consisting  of  two  weak 
native  battalions,  were  wholly  in- 
Glorious  de-  adequate  to  manning  the  long  cir- 
fenro  of  Can-  cult  of  its  walls ;  and  the  risk  was 
dabarbjRaw-  serious  that  the  enemy,  though  they 
\^  *°*  '^  ^^  artillenr,  would  get  in,  ei- 
ther by  escalaffe  or  by  forcing  one 
of  the  two  gates.  Huge  bags  of  grain  were 
piled  up  inside  the  Herat  gate,  against  which 
the  principal  attack  was  directed,  and  as  many 
infantry  as  could  be  collected,  with  two  guns, 
were  placed  so  as  to  command  the  entrance. 
Hardly  were  these  preparations  made,  when  the 
enemy  advanced  in  dense  masses,  and  with  loud 
cries,  up  to  the  gate.  Hie  musketry  rang  fierce- 
ly on  both  sides — ^for  the  assailants  filed  inces- 
santly at  the  line  of  defenders  on  the  top  of  die 
walls,  who,  on  their  side,  replied  with  fearful  ef- 
fect on  the  crowded  bands  below.  During  the 
din  of  this  strife  the  Afghans  piled  up  fkgiMs  on 
the  outside,  which  soon  burned  up  fiercely,  and 
the  gate,  which  was  of  wood,  tock  fire  and  fell 
inward.  With  loud  shouts  the  Afghans  rushed 
in,  and  eight  or  tan  of  the  most  daring  of  them 
were  seen  waving  their  cimeters  on  die  top  of 
the  pile,  but  they  were  soon  all  shot  dovm. 
JTfaeir  fate,  and  the  rapid  fire  kept  up  from  the 
*•  Lane*!  Dli-  '"^•^*»  <i«terred  the  assailan^  who 
patch,  March  at  length,  alter  a  contest  m  four 
12,1S4S;  hours*  duration,  drew  off.'  A  sim- 
S^nd'SS^:  y«  on«t  took  phftse  at  the  Shikar- 
4M,  45T ;  poor  gate,  and  was  repelled  in  a  sim- 
^,»^"*  U. 410,  liar  manner;  and  a  division  at  the 
Cabul  gate  was  repulsed  without  dif- 
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fleolty.  By  midnight  the  enemy  drew  off  at  an 
points  in  the  deepest  defection,  having  lost  1000 
men  in  this  fruitless  assault* 

Nott  re-entered  the  city  whidli  had  been  the 
theatre  of  this  glorious  exploit  on  the       «. 
12th  March.     This  repulse  setudblv  Kelnforee- 
improved  Nott*s  situation;    but  still  mentBime- 
his  position  was  extremely  precarious,  g"*J  ^° 
and  he  urged  Government,   in  the  *" 

strongest  terms,  to  send  him  the  reinferoements 
now  become  indispensable  for  his  existence,  as 
well  as  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  war.  Lord  £1- 
lenborough  and  Mr.  Clerk,  the  political  agent  in 
the  Punjaub,  strenuously  exerted  themselves  to 
second  his  representations,  and  at  length  power- 
ful reinforcements  were  prepared  in  that  prov- 
ince to  proceed  to  his  relief.  These  were  form- 
ed into  three  divisions :  the  first,  under  General 
England,  1200  strong,  with  2000  camels  laden 
with  supplies,  headed  the  convoy;  the  second, 
of  equal  strength,  with  2000  camels,  under  the 
command  of  Major  Simmons,  came  next;  the 
third,  under  Major  Reid,  1100  strong,  with  2600 
*cam€^  brought  up  the  rear.  The  three  divi- 
sions were  to  proceed  at  a  considerable  distaqpe 
from  each  other — and  the  first  division  under 
England  in  person  reached  Quettah,  ,  ^^^  ^ 
having  surmounted  the  Bolan  Pass,  1342,  'v»i 
on  the  12th  March,  but  with  the  KoU'sCone. 
loss  of  800  of  his  camels  in  getting  JPT*,?®^ 
through  that  arduous  defile.  *  u.  *»  i». 

England,  with  the  leading  column  of  the  con- 
voy, moved  forward  to  the  southern  7^ 
entrance  of  the  Kojnk  Pass,  which  DefeatofOen- 
lay  between  Quettah  and  Candahar.  jS^^fi^*^ 
The  A^hans  were  posted  at  the  en-  "•"**  *•- 
trance  of  a  defile  leading  to  the  village  of  Hy- 
kulzie.  Rawlinson  had  earnestly  pressed  Nott 
to  send  some  troops  to  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  pass,  to  aid  in  getting  England,  with  his 
convoy,  through.  Nott,  however,  did  not  deem 
himself  in  sufficient  strength  to  do  so,  and  the 
troops  were  not  sent  England,  after  recon- 
noitring the  enemy's  position,  resolved  on  an  at- 
tack. The  Home  Aitillery  under  Leslie  was  or- 
dered to  advance,  and  open  on  the  heights  on 
the  left,  while  the  light  companies  of  the  41st 
British  and  20th  Native  Infantry  ascended  the 
hill  on  the  right  At  first  they  w^e  unopposed ; 
but  suddenly,  when  they  were  half  way  up^  the 
enemy  started  up  from  behind  coverts,  poured  in 
so  close  and  well-directed  a  fire^  that  Major  Ap- 
thorp  of  the  Native  Infantry  was  desperately 
wounded,  and  Captain  May  of  the  41st  fell  dead ; 
and  the  whole  column  was  thrown  back  in  dis- 
order, with  the  loss  of  100  out  of  500  assailants* 

*  A  very  curioni  incident  conspired  with  the  eouraga 
and  dectdon  of  the  brave  commanders  and  their  gani- 
ion  to  eaye  Candahar  on  thii  ooeaslon.  **  The  enemy-** 
plan  was  to  have  ilred  the  gates  at  onoe,  and  made  a  ■!- 
multeneoos  attack  on  them;  and  that  tUewai  not  carried 
into  efliBct  wai  the  result  of  a  fortunate  accident  Mr. 
Phillips,  quarter*maater  of  the  40th,  who  had  been  left 
behind  sick,  was  intrusted  with  tba  ehaive  of  the  Citadel 
gate.  Before  fastening  it  for  the  evening,  somethins 
fortunately  induced  him  to  look  outside,  sad  on  opening 
It  he  ssw  two  or  three  fagots  laid  sgainst  it  Imme- 
diately It  ooenired  to  Mm  that  they  could  have  beea 
f^laoed  there  for  no  good  purpose,  and  be  brought  them 
nside.  But  for  this,  the  gate,  of  which  be  baa  ohaige, 
would  in  all  ^babtlity  have  been  flred,  and  aa  eqnall  j 
spirited  atta^  made  on  it  as  on  the  Herst  gate,  la  which 
OTBut  I  can  not  doubt  for  a  moment  that  the  dty  of  Can- 
dahar would  have  fallen,  and  the  enemy  have  become 
possessed  of  all  our  stores  end  ammunition,  basides  two 
18.pouiiden,**r-Maiu.*s  UfamMvtt  p.  UA. 
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The  Brituh  soon  niHied,  and  prmyed  to  be  al- 
lowed to  retium  to  tKe  charge,  ajid  Colonel  Stacj 
▼olanteered  with  100  men  to  storm  the  heights ; 
but  Rngland  despaired  of  snccess,  and  ordered 
a  letieati  which  was  continued  to  Qnettah.  He 
seems  to  have  lost  all  confidence  in  the  native 
1  ir  troopSt  <uid  to  have  conceived  an  e3U 

4^«».     <>£Ben^  oi»mon  of  the  strength  of 
the  enemy.  ^ 
It  generally  happens  in  the  affairs  oC  nations, 
X^y      as  in  those  of  individuals,  that  misfor- 
Fall  of      tunes  do  not  come  single.    Simultan&> 
Ghoznee.  ously  with  the  intelligence  of  England's 
repulse  came  also  the  stunning  news  of  the  fall 
of  Grhuznee.    This  important  fortress,  command- 
ing the  roads  from  Candahar  to  Cabul,  is  situ- 
ated 7500  feet  above  the  sea,  or  about  the  height 
of  the  coovent  of  the  Gr^t  St.  Bernard  in  Switz- 
erland.   It  had  been  blockaded  ever  since  the 
28th  January,  when  the  insnrrection  broke  out 
in  CabuL    The  garrison  consisted  entirely  of 
eepojs,  ill  qualified  to  bear  the  rigors  of  winter 
in  those  elevated  regions,  and  was  so  weak  in 
nnmbeiB  as  to  be  barely  adequate,  even  when  in^ 
health,  to  man  the  walls.    The  consequence  was 
that  a  con^iracy  was  sncoessfnlly  got  up  in  the 
town  to  admit  the  enemy,  which  was  done  on  the 
P^  J   7th  December,  by  means  of  a  mine  secret- 
'  ly  run  under  the  walls.    The  British  gar- 
risen  were  now  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  the 
citadel,  which  they  held  with  great  constancy 
during  the  long  and  dreary  months  of  winter, 
when  the  thermometer  was  generally  below  zero. 
To  add  to  their  sufferings,  fuel  became  so  scarce 
that  the  portion  allotted  to  each  man  was  only 
two  pounds  a  day,  and  the  who^,  including  the 
officers,  were,  from  the  middle  of  January,  put 
on  half  rations.     Still  they  struggled  on  till  the 
11^^^  ^  beginning  of  March,  when  the  remnants, 
*  emaciated  and  frost-bitten,  agreed  to 
capitulate,  on  condition  of  being  conducted  to' 
Peshawnr  with  their  arms,  and  fifty  rounds  of 
ammunition  to  each  man.     Want  of  water  re- 
duced them  to  this  dire  alternative ;  but  it  soon 
appeared   that  the  Afghans  had  no  intention 
from  the  first  of  observing  the  capitulation.    In- 
stead of  being  sent  to  Peshawur,  the  troops  were 
shut  up  in  a  few  houses  in  Ghuznee,  where  they 
were  soon  surrounded  by  a  ferocious  crowd, 
calling  aloud  for  their  blood  if  they  did  not 
at  once  surrender.     The  British  officers,  see- 
ing escape  impossible,  laid  down  their  arms, 
and  were  conducted  to  Cabul ;  but  most  of  the 
sepoys  broke  loose,  and,  amidst  a 
4^'cFiMr.     heavy  fall  of  snow,  set  out  without 
fonftNaiTK'    guides,    for    Peshawur,    as    they 
thre^Notrs     thought,  and  soon  perished  miser- 

^SSjKfiaL  *^^3;  amidst  the  severities  of  that 
ternble  arctic  region.* 
More  fortunate,  or  possibly  more  constant,  the 
gQ  garrison  of  Khelat-i-Ghilzye  still 

Heioie  de-  held  out  gallantly  against  the  ene- 
CnaeofKhe-  my.  **  Situated  between  Ghuznee 
ht-i-Gbitej*.  ^„^  Candahar,  about  eighty  miles 
finun  the  latter  ci^,  this  isolated  city,  **  says  Kaye, 
^*  stands  at  the  elevation  of  6000  feet  above  the 
sea,  on  a  barren  eminence,  exposed  in  winter  to 
^  biting  winds,  and  in  summer  to  the  driving 
dost-sUMrm,  one  of  the  dreariest  and  bleakest 
qrats  in  the  whole  country  of  Afghanistan.'*  Its 
strength,  however,  was  such  that  it  all  but  de- 
fied the  whole  efforts  of  the  Emperor  Baber. 


(The  garrison  consisted  of  a  regiment  of  the 
Shah's,  260  sepoys,  and  60  English  artillenr- 
men  and  sappen,  under  Captain  Craigie,  an  of- 
ficer worthy  of  the  post.  The  chief  enemy  with 
Whom,  in  the  first  instance,  the  garrison  had 
to  contend  was  the  cold,  which  was  extreme. 
There  was  abundance  of  wheat,  but  a  great 
scarcity  of  fuel,  and  a  great  difikulty  in  grinds 
ing  the  grain ;  but  at  length  they  succeeded  in 
constructing  haad-mills.  The  blockade  was  kept 
up  during  the  winter ;  in  spring  the  besiegers' 
trenches  were  pushed  up  close  to  the  walls,  and 
on  the  21st  May  the  assault  took  place.  It  was 
made  in  three  columns,  each  of  2000  men,  and 
they  advanced  in  the  most  resolute  manner,  each 
being  provided-  with  thirty  scaling-ladders,  up 
which  the  Afghans  swarmed  with  the  utmost 
impetuosity;  while  their  marksmen,  with  their 
long  jezails,  kept  up  an  incessant  fire  on  the 
summit  of  the  battlements.  But  the  defense 
was  not  less  determined.  Craigie  had  infused 
a  portion  of  his  heroic  spirit  into  every  ofiker 
and  man  of  his  garrison;  as  fast  as  one  was  shot 
down  another  stepped  into  his  place,  and  at 
length,  afler  an  obstinate  conflict  of  nine  hours' 
duration,  the  enemy  drew  off  at  all  points,  leav- 
ing the  defenders  in  possession  of  the  ramparts. 
They  continued  to  hold  it  with  not  less  constancy, 
and  the  British  colors  still  waved  on  i  cntgte^a  Ha- 
the  fortress  when  it  was  relieved  by  port,  Msy  »], 
a  detachment  sent  under  Wymer  iS^^^J???*^ 
from  Candahar  a  few  days  idter,  App^i.'^Ss^. 
who  brought  away  the  garrison  and  Kato,  il.  480, 
blew  up  the  works.  *  ^^' 

Lord  EUenboroagh  has  since  said  in  his  plaoe 
in  Parliament,  during  the  terrible         ei. 
sepoy  revolt  of  1867,  that  when  he  Lord  Ellen- 
arrived  in  India  in  March,  1842,  he  borooghaban- 
found  the  country  divided  into  two  J^n  idylls 
parties,  one  of  which  strongly  urged  to  Cabal, 
the  necessity,  at  aU  hazards,  of  ad-  April  luid 
vandng  to  Cabul,  and  avenging  ^*^'  ^®*^ 
the  tarnished  honor  of  our  arms  in  the  very 
place  where  the  disasters  had  been  incurred; 
while  the  second  as  strenuously  maintained  that 
to  do  so  would  be  attended  witii  the  utmost  pos- 
sible hazard,  and  imperil  our  Indian  empire,  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  vain  phantom  of  military 
glory.    The  Governor-General's  own  disposition 
and  heroic  turn  of  mind  atnmc^y  inclined  bim  to* 
the  first  opinion,  to  which  expression  was  given 
in  the  proclamation  of  15th  March,  Al-.^ii^fcij  ^5 
ready  noticed^  issued  from  Calcutta' 
shortly  after  his  arrivaL    Bat  when  he  went  up 
the  country  in  the  succeeding  mouthy  and  be- 
came more  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  per- 
ils of  such  an  undertaking,  he  became  more 
doubtful  of  the  policy  of  pursuing  such  a  course. 
The  Government  of  the  East  India  Company 
had  from  the  beginning  been  strongly  opposed 
to  the  expedition ;   and  circumstances  had  oc- 
curred since  he  luided  in  India  which  had,  in 
still  more  striking  colors,  revealed  its  dangers. 
The  first  repulse  at  the  Khyber  had  been  re- 
deemed, it  is  true,  by  the  subsequent  triumph 
and  the  deliverance  of  Jellalabad ;  but  Ghuznee 
had  been  lost ;  Khelat^-Ohilzye  was  beleaguer- 
ed, and  isolated ;  Candahar  had  narrowly  es- 
caped being  taken  as  yet ;  and  the  great  convoy 
and  expedition,  collected  with  so  much  difilculty 
in  Sdnde  for  the  reinforcement  of  Nott,  had 
been  beat  back  from  the  entrance  of  the  Eojuk 
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Pass.  Impressed  with  these  facts,  Lord  EUen- 
boFOUgh  deemed  the  risk  of  a  farther  advance 
into  Afghanistan  too  great  to  be  hazarded  for  all 
,  ^  ,  _  its  advantages,  and  formal  orders 
respMl"^!"  were  sent  to  Pollock  and  Nott  ^ 
61 ;  Nott  to  abandon  Jellalabad,  Khelat-i-Ghil- 
Lord  Ellen-  zje,  and  Candahar,  and  retire  with 
^iT^im  their  garrisons  by  the  Khyber  and  Bo- 
*  '  Ian  passes  to  Peshawur  and  Scinde.^* 
The  determination  to  abandon  all  thoughts  of 
g2  a  second  advance  to  Cabal  was  strength- 
Marderof  c^®^  ^7  ^  tragic  event  which  bccnrred 
Shah  8oo-  at  that  period  in  that  capital.  On  the 
^^  4th  April,  as  the  king,  Shah  Soojah, 
^  was  proceeding  in  a  chair  of  state  to 

review  some  troops  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ca- 
bal, he  was  assassinated  by  a  discharge  of  musk- 
etry from  a  body  of  jezailchees  placed  in  ambush 
for  the  purpose.  The  author  of  the  bloody  deed 
was  Soojah-ool-Dowlah,  a  son  of  the  old  Newab, 
who  had  ever  been  faithful  to  the  British.  Aft- 
er some  delay,  Futteh  Jung,  the  second  son  of 
the  late  king,  was  proclaimed  his  successor,  and 
for  a  brief  space  enjoyed  the  phantom  of  royalty. 
But  it  was  the  phantom  only.  The  heart  of  the 
nation  was  neither  with  him  nor  with  any  of  his 
family,  but  with  Dost  Mohammed,  a  prisoner  in 
the  hands  of  the  British  in  India.  This  im- 
portant event  made  an  essential  change,  in  a  po- 
litical point  of  view,  in  our  relations  with  Af- 
ghanistan. The  hated  monarch,  to  place  whom 
on  the  throne  we  had  made  such  efforts  and  sus- 
tained such  reverses,  was  no  more ;  the  unpopu- 
larity of  his  family  was  so  evident  that  it  was 
plain  no  security  beyond  the  Indus  could  be 
gained  by  upholding  them ;  and  the  British  had 
a  Prince  Tl-  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  hands  the  means  of  re- 
AiourtoGoT.-  storing  amicable  relations  with  Af- 
SSi'  \^'!t^'  ghanistan  by  simply  releasing  Dost 
wl  Kave.  IL  Mohammed,  and  permitting  these 
877, 38l ;  *  wild  tribes  to  resume  their  heredi- 
Notfs  Corre-  tary  system  of  intestine  war,  treach- 
.pond.iL  89.  ery,  and  murder.  =» 
But  whatever  weight  was  justly  due  to  these 
33^  considerations  in  a  political  point  of 
Strong  opfn-  view,  they  were  as  nothing  to  those 
long  of  Pol-  brave  men  who,  on  the  frontier  of 
Md  Outllm  **^«  British  empire,  were  in  the  face 
in  favor  of  *  of  danger,  and  therefore  prepared  to 
an  advance  meet  its  terrors.  To  their  bold  and 
to  Cabal.  chivalrous  hearts  every  thing  seemed 
preferably  to  sheathing  the  sword  before  the  dis- 
asters which  had  been  sustained  were  avenged, 
and  the  honor  of  the  British  arms  restored.  An 
immediate  advance  to  Cabnl,  even  if  followed  by 


*  "  Yon  will  perceive  fh>m  the  substance  of  the  letters 
I  Inclose  that  I  adhere  absolntely  to  mj  original  inten- 
tlon  of  withdrawing  the  whole  army  ftora  Afghanistan, 
and  that  I  have  in  the  most  emphatic  manner  repeated 
the  order  formerly  given  for  that  withdrawal  I  have, 
however,  communicated  to  Major-Oeneral  Nott  the  op- 
tion of  returning  by  Ghnsnee  and  Gabul  instead  of  Qnet- 
tah.  Some  risk  I  deem  it  Justifiable  to  Incur  for  the  re- 
eovenr  of  the  guns  and  the  prisoners,  and  with  the  view 
of  exhibiting  the  triumphant  march  of  a  British  army 
over  the  ground  on  whldi  it  once  snffered  defeat;  but  I 
consider  Uie  preservation  of  the  army  in  Afghanistan  es- 
sential to  the  preservation  of  our  army  in  India;  and 
however  the  world  might  applaud  or  fo^ve  me,  I  should 
never  forgive  myself  if  I  exposed  that  army  to  any  ma- 
terial and  serious  danger  for  the  possible  accomplish- 
ment of  any  ot^eet  now  to  be  attained  in  Al|[(hanistan/* 
— LoBi>  RUiEtfBOBOUQH  to  the  Secret  Committee,  Alla- 
habad, 16th  August,  184S,  No.  29;  Ann.  Beg.,  1813,  p. 
443. 


a  subsequent  withdrawal  from  the  country,  was 
recommended  by  every  consideration  of  sound 
policy,  not  less  than  military  honor.  They  had 
no  doubts  of  the  result ;  for  they  had  seen  how 
incapable  the  Afghans  were  of  resisting  the 
British  in  the  open  field.  Strongly  moved  by 
these  considerations,  Pollock,  Nott,  and  Out^am 
made  the  most  energetic  remonstrances  against 
a  retreat  before  victory  had  been  again  chained 
to  the  British  standards  ;*  and  the  voice  of  the 
press,  and  the  great  majority  of  the  Britfsh  in 
India,  strongly  supported  the  same  views.  With 
such  effect  were  these  representations  attended, 
that  Lord  Ellenborough  first  agreed  to  a  pro- 
longed stay  of  our  troops  in  Jellalabad  and  Can- 
dahar, and  at  length  gave  his  consent  to  an  ad- 
vance to  Ghuznee  and  Cabul,  if  the  militaiy 
commanders  were  of  opinion  that  such  a  meas- 
ure might  be  hazarded  with  a 'reasonable  pros- 
pect of  success.  He  accompanied  this  permis- 
sion, however,  with  the  observatioD,  that  if  they 
decided  for  the  bolder  course,  and  failed,  they 
must  recollect  that  there  was  no  longer  a  reserve 
to  fall  back  upon,  and  that  defeat  would  be  ir- 
reparable ruin  to  the  British  empire  in  the  East. 
Warned  of  this  danger,  and  charged  with  this 
responsibility.  Pollock  and  Nott  unhesitatingly 
and  joyfully  undertook  the  perilous  mission; 
and  to  their  moral  courage,  joined  to  that  of  the 
Governor-General,  the  triumphs  which  shed  such 
lustre  over  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  and  re-es- 


*  **  With  regard  to  our  withdrawal  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, I  fear  it  would  have  the  very  worst  effect  It 
would  be  construed  Into  a  defeat,  and  our  character  as  a 
powerful  nation  would  be  entirely  lost  in  this  part  of  the 
world.  It  is  true  the  garrison  of  Jellalabad  has  been 
saved,  which  it  would  not  have  been  had  not  a  fores 
been  sent  for  its  relief.  But  the  relief  of  that  garrison 
is  only  one  object ;  there  still  remain  others  vbicfa  we 
can  not  disregard :  I  allude  to  the  release  of  the  prison- 
ers."— Gkmbbal  roLLOOX  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, May  13, 18  i2;  Katx,  il.  57. 

**  As  this  is  not  a  time  to  mince  mstters,  no  sooner 
did  I  see  the  orders  of  Government  to  General  Pollock 
to  withdraw  the  Jellalabad  garrison  and  retire  into  Iii- 
dla  under  any  circumstances,  except  the  Sikhs  turning 
against  us  (which,  by-the-by,  that  measure  won  Id  hare 
brought  about,  most  probably),  than  I  wrote  in  the  most 
earnest  manner  I  was  capable  of,  pointing  out  ttiat  our 
bitterest  foe  could  not  have  devised  a  more  fjqjurious 
measure,  whether  viewed  politically  or  in  a  military 
light,  but  expressing  my  trust  that  Pollock  would  act  on 
the  responsibility  vested  in  him  to  prevent  so  ruinoos  a 
step.  My  mind  is  now  set  at  rest  by  General  Pollock's 
determination,  now  gleaned  from  vour  letters.  I  honor 
the  General,  therefore ;  and  should  he  be  allowed  to  car- 
ry out  his  views,  we  shall  have  mainly  to  thank  htm,  not 
only  for  retrieving  our  honor  in  Afghanistan,  but /or  sno- 
ina  India  to  fit,  the  loss  of  which  would  nittmateiy  re- 
sult trom  disgracefully  succumbing  to  the  Afghaoa.  No- 
thing is  easier  than  to  retrieve  our  honor  in  Afghanislan 
previously  to  finally  wiUidrawing,  should  the  Govern- 
ment so  determine ;  and  I  pray  God  Lord  Ellenborough 
may  at  once  see  the  damnable  consequences  of  shiriiiiqp 
the  undertaking,  and  order  accordingly;  otherwise  the 
disaster  at  Gabul  will  be  but  the  commencement  of  onr 
misfortunes.*'— Ma  JOK  Outrah  to  Sib  Bxobhohi»  Sbaex- 
SPBAX,  March  16, 1S42;  Katx,  ii.  433,  note. 

"  Had  not  the  Government  bound  me  hand  and  Ibot,  I 
should  now  have  been  in  Gabul,  without  asking  the  aid 
of  Pollock.  The  game  was  in  our  hands,  and  we  would 
not  play  it.  Pollock  ought  to  have  marched  sliarply 
npon  Cabnl:  had  he  done  so,  not  a  shot  would  have 
been  fired.  Mark  me,  mv  children:  had  I  been  in  hts 
place,  with  that  beautiful  army,  I  would  have  stm^ 
such  a  blow  that  the  whole  world  would  have  resounded 
with  it  I  am  ordered  to  do  nothing.  Well,  our  nation 
is  disgraced.  How  strange  that  Englishmen  should  bo 
so  paralysed  I  I  am  ordered  away ;  though,  with  mj 
beautiful  regiments,  I  could  plant  the  British  banner 
on  the  banks  of  the  Caspian.^' — Gshzbal  Nott  to  hia 
Daughters,  Jane  6^  1848.    Cbrrs^.,  il.  fi& 
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taUished  the  British  reputation  in  the  East,  are 
mainly  to  be  ascribed.* 
Before  this  bold  resolution  conld  be  carried 
into  effact,  various  circumstances 
CiraimatmBeM  ^^  occurred  which  had  materially 
Thich  rend«iv  changed  for  the  better  the  position 
ed  the  advance  of  both  the  British  armies  in  Af. 
more  feadbie.  ghaoistan.     Pressed  by  reiterated 

*  ^  Nothing  has  induced  ine  to  change  my  first  opin< 
ion,  that  the  maaaurs  recommended  bv  ooDsideratioos  of 
Qiilitary  and  political  prudence  Is  to  brtng  back  the  ar- 
mies now  in  Afghanistan  at  the  earliest  period  at  which 
th«ir  retirement  can  be  effected  conristently  with  the 
h«aitli  and  eOicicDcy  of  the  troops,  into  positions  where 
tlicy  may  hare  easy  and  certain  oommunications  with 
India;  and  to  this  extent  the  instractions  you  haye  re- 
eeired  remain  unaltered.  But  the  improved  condition 
of  yoar  army,  with  sufficient  means  or  carriage  for  so 
lai^ge  a  force  as  tt  Is  necessary  to  move  In  Afghanistan, 
induoe  me  now  to  leave  to  your  option  the  tivM  by  whkk 
yoH  vBiU  teWkdraw  your  troop*  from  that  eountry.  I 
nnst  desire,  however,  that  in  forming  a  deciKlon  upon 
this  most  important  question  you  will  attend  to  the  fol- 
lowing considerations:  In  the  direction  of  Qnettah  and 
:^akhur  there  is  no  enemy  to  oppose  you.  At  such  places 
occupied  by  detachments  you  will  find  provbiions,  and 
probably,  aa  yon  descend  the  pasaes,  you  will  have  in- 
creased means  of  carriage.  This  operation  It  one  admit- 
ting of  no  doubt  as  to  its  succesL  If  you  determine  upon 
moving  upon  Ohuznee,  Cabul,  and  Jellalabad,  you  will 
require  for  the  transport  of  provisions  a  much  larger 
amount  of  earrlage,  and  you  will  be  practically  wiUioiit 
eommnnicatlons  from  the  time  of  your  leaving  Canda- 
har,  dependent  entirely  upon  the  courage  of  your  army 
for  the  opening  of  a  eommnnlcation  by  an  ultimate  Jnno- 
tipn  with  (General  Pollock. 

*"  Now,  If  every  thing  depended  upon  the  courage  of 
your  army  and  your  own  ability  in  conducting  it,  should 
I  have  any  doubt  as  to  the  success  of  the  operation  ?  But 
whether  yon  wonld  be  able  to  procure  provirfons  for  your 
troops  during  the  whole  march,  and  forage  for  your  ani- 
maU,  may  be  a  matter  of  reasonable  doubt  Vet  npon 
this  your  raeeeas  will  turn.  You  must  remember  that  it 
was  not  the  superior  courage  of  the  Afghans,  but  want 
and  the  Inelemeney  of  the  season,  which  led  to  the  de- 
stmcdon  of  the  army  at  Gabul ;  and  you  must  feel,  as  I 
do,  that  the  lOM  of  artothsr  army^  from  tohatever  cause 
it  miffht  arte,  might  be  fatal  to  our  government  in  In- 

^*ldo  not  undervalue  the  aid  whioh  our  Government 
in  India  would  receive  from  the  successful  execution  of 
a  march  by  your  army  through  Ghnznee  and  Cabul  over 
the  aeeoee  of  our  late  dlsaatera  I  know  all  the  effect 
which  it  would  have  npon  the  minds  of  our  soldiers,  of 
our  allies;,  of  enemies  in  Asia,  of  our  countrymen,  and  of 
all  foreign  nations  in  Europe.  It  is  an  obj  ect  of  J  ust  am- 
bition, which  no  one  would  r^oiee  more  than  nvjm^  to 
•ee  efetLedL  But  I  see  that  fiiflure  in  the  attempt  is  cer- 
taku  attd  irreMewMe  ruin;  add  I  would  endeavor  to  in- 
tfin  you  with  the  necessaiy  caution,  and  make  you  feel 
that,  great  as  are  the  objects  to  be  attained  by  success, 
tbe  risk  la  great  also. 

If  yv>u  should  foe  enabled  by  a  eoi^de-tno^  to  get 

seeaifon  of  Ohuznee  and  CabnU  you  will  act  as  you  see 
t,  and  leave  decisive  proofs  of  the  power  of  the  British 
army,  without  impeaching  its  humanity.  You  will  bring 
away  trora  the  tomb  of  Mahmoud  of  Ohusnee  his  club, 
which  hangs  over  it,  and  you  will  bring  away  the  gates 
of  his  tomb,  which  are  the  gates  of  the  temple  of  Som- 
naoth.  These  will  be  f^esh  trophies  of  your  successful 
march.*' — Lobd  EujomOBOUOH  toOnnoLLL  Norr,  July 
i.  1943.  OorrMp.^  ii.  82-84.  (A  copy  of  this  letter  was 
sent  to  General  Pollock,  and  formed  his  instructions 
sliio.) 

Nott  replied :  **  Having  well  considered  the  subject  of 
your  Lordahlp*s  letter  of  the  4th  instant,  having  looked 
at  the  dUBeultlee  in  every  point  of  view,  and  reflected  on 
the  advantacee  which  would  attend  a  successful  accom- 
plishment off  such  a  move,  and  the  moral  influence  it 
would  haw  through  Aria,  I  have  come  to  tbe  detennina- 
tkn  to  retire  a  portion  qf  the  army  under  my  eomnutnd 
via  Ohugfim  and  CabuL  1  shall  Uke  with  me  a  large 
tat  a  compact  and  well-tried  force,  on  which  I  can  rely. 
Your  Lordship  may  rest  assured  that  all  prudence  and 
every  mAHtary  preeautton  shall  be  observed.  There  shall 
be  no  unnecessary  risk ;  and,  if  expedient,  I  will  mask 
Chaoiee,  and  even  Cabul ;  but  should  an  opportunity 
vikr.  I  win  endeavor  to  strike  a  decisive  blow  for  the 
honor  of  ear  arms.**— GaimAi.  Kott  to  Loso  Eusbt- 
u«H,  July  M,  184a.    Cbrmip.,  a  aa. 
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requests  from  Nott,  and  reinforced,  bj  the  iodo- 
fatigable  zeal  and  activity  of  Migor  Ontram,  with 
an  additional  supply  of  animals  of  tratisport,  Gen- 
eral England  had  again  set  out  from  Quettah 
at  the  head  of  4000  men,  including  the  40th 
Queen's,  'and  a  large  convoy  of  provisions  \  and 
this  time  he  met  with  better  success  than  on  the 
former  occasion.  Keeping  his  troops  ^  ^  ^o^ 
much  as  possible  together  and  well  in  ^ 
hand,  he  approached  the  southern  entrance  of 
the  Kojttk  Pass  on  the  28th  April.  The 
Afghans,  encouraged  by  their  late  sue-  ^"^^^ 
cess,  were  posted  on  the  ground  which  had  been 
the  scene  of  their  former  victory,  and,  confident 
of  success,  calmly  awaited  the  approach  of  the 
British  troops.  But  they  soon  found  that  they 
had  different  adversaries  to  deal  with  from  those 
whom  they  had  last  encountered.  The  British 
ascended  the  hill  under  a  heavy  fire ;  and  when 
within  a  hundred  yards,  delivered  a  volley,  and 
rushed  forward  with  leveled  bayonets.  The 
enemy  broke  and  fled,  abandoning  all  their  de- 
fenses, and  scrambling  in  haste  up  the  hills  on 
the  right  and  left.  This  was  soon  fol-  .  .,  ^a 
lowed  by  a  successful  attack,  by  a  bri-  ^P*^^**- 
gade  detached  by  Nott  from  Candahar,  on  the 
heights  which  crowned  the  north-  ^  ^^ . 
em  extremity  of  the  pass  i  and  the  ^ka  7^L 


««■>  >^^«mv>u.«j  vr.  •«««  y^J-  ""**  "•"  480;  Nott  to 

road  being  open,  the  reinforcements  Pollock,  May 
and  convoy  moved  forward  and  en-  J\J^*»  ^^^^ 
tered  Candahar  on  the  10th  May.*  ^  ' 

By  this  reinforcement  the  troops  there  were 
raised  to  12,000  men,  a  force  equal  ^ 

to  that  with  which  Pollock  held  improved  con- 
Jellalabad.  Each  of  these  armies  dition  of  both 
was  adequate,  taken  separately,  S®il?°^'"  *?** 
to  defeat  any  force  which  the  Af-  ^^'^*  •""*«■' 
ghans  could  oppose  to  them ;  and  what  was  of 
still  greater  importance,  they  were  at  length,  by 
the  efforts  of  Mr.  Clerk  in  the  Punjaub  and 
Major  Outram  in  Scinde,  adequately  provided 
with  the  requisite  draught  animals,  indispens- 
able to  a  march  through  these  inhospitable  re- 
gions. The  spirit  of  both  armies  was  exalted, 
the  gloomy  presentiments  arising  from  the  dis- 
asters of  the  preceding  winter  had  been  entire* 
ly  dissipated  by  recent  victories,  and  the  whole 
troops,  British  as  well  as  native,  were  burning 
widi  desire  to  avenge  their  comrades  treacher- 
ously slaughtered  in  defiance  of  a  capitulation, 
.  restore  the  tarnished  honor  of  their  arms,  and 
deliver  the  captives.  The  health  of  the  men  had 
greatly  improved ;  and  the  approach  of  the  cool 
months  presented  the  most  favorable  time  for 
military  operations.  Every  thing,  therefore, 
favored  an  advance,  by  which  the  lustre  of  the 
British  arms  and  the  prestige  of  the  British  pow- 
er might  be  restored ;  and  happily  both  armies 
were  composed  of  men,  and  headed  a  ^ott,  IL  ns- 
by  generals,  worthy  of  undertaking  ISO;  Kaye,ii. 
the  glorious  task.*  iwwwo. 

Pollock  turned  to  good  account  the  delay  nec- 
essarily incurred  in  getting  up  the         ^q 
supplies  and  baggage  animals.    An  successful  ex- 
expedition  was  resolved  on  into  the  peditlon  into 
Shinwarree  Valley,  not  far  from  J^Jvaur"' 
Jellalabad,  the  inhabitants  of  which     ^    *  ^^' 
had  been  peculiarly  active  in  their  attacks  on 
the  British  during  their  retreat,  and  still  held 
in  their  possession  one  qf  the  guns  taken  on  that 
calamitous  occasion.     The  command  of  the  ex- 
pedition was  intrusted  to  Brigadier  Montcith, 
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who  bad  ao  much  distiagaished  hunself  in  the 
sacoessfol  sortie  from  Jellalabad  in  the  beginning 
of  April.  He  set  out  on  the  20th  June, 
June  80.  ^^^  moved  upon  Goolai,  which,  on  res- 
titution of  the  captured  gun  and  treasure  being 
refused,  was  burned  to  the  ground.  Proceed- 
ing in  this  manner  up  the  raUey  for  some  days, 
the  gun  and  part  of  the  treasures  were  given  up. 
Bat  as  the  Shinwarries  had  always  been  a  re- 
fractory  set,  and  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
destruction  of  the  force  retreating  from  Cabul,  it 
was  thought  necessary  to  let  them  feel  what  the 
power  of  Britain  waa,  to  punish  even  in  that  wild 
and  sequestered  district.  Proceeding  up  the 
glen,  Monteith  set  fire  to  all  the  hiU»forts  it  oon^ 
tained,  the  seats  of  the  licentious  soldiery  who 
had  violated  the  capitulation.  Some  resistance 
was  attempted  on  the  26th  July  at  Mfr- 
Juiy  w.  2eena,  but  was  speedily  overcome.  Mon- 
teith returned  to  Jellalabad  loaded  with  provi- 
sions and  stores  of  all  kinds,  having  complete- 
ly accomplished  the  objects  of  the  expedition, 
which  were  to  punish  the  most  guilty  of  the 
Afghanistan  tribes,  and  spread  a  dread  of  Brit- 
ish power  in  the  farthest  recesses  of  its  secluded 
mountains.  It  is  always  a  matter  of  regret  when 
vengeance  is  taken  on  an  entire  district  by  mili- 
tary execution  on  its  inhabitants,  for  it  is  scarce 
possible  then  to  separate  the  innocent  from  the 
guilty.  But  in  this  instance  the  punishment  fell 
on  the  really  guilty  and  treacherous  parties ;  and 

^  . ,  if  their  innocent  families  also  suf- 
R^rtTjuiy  fered,  that  is  no  more  than  was 
27, 1342;  Pari,  proclaimed  as  the  destiny  of  man 
P*perH;  Kaye,  three  thousand  years  ago,  amidst 
It  m-tm.      ^^^  thunders  of  Mount  Sinai.* 

All  things  being  at  length  in  readiness,  and 

g-        the  cool,  healthy  weather  having  set 

AdTtnoe  of    ^t  Pollock  broke  up  from  Jellalabad 

Pollock  to-    on  the  20th  August  with  8000  men 

A*'*  rf;*2o  **  °^  ^  arms.     This  does  not  seem  a 
Augu  large  force  to  undertake  the  conquest 

of  so  difficult  and  warlike  a  country;  but  its 
composition  rendered  it  efficient  in  the  very  high- 
est degree.  It  embraced  the  8d  EngUsh  Dra- 
goons, the  dlst  Queen's,  and  several  of  the  best 
native  regiments,  particularly  the  83d,  with  the 
whole  of  Sale's  and  TuUoch's  brigades,  both  Eu- 
ropean and  native,  with  seventeen  guns.  The 
advancing  columns  first  came  in  contadt  with 
.  ^  the  enemy  on  the  23d  at  the  village  of 
^^'  '  Mammo-khail,  where  they  were  strong- 
ly posted,  crowning  the  heights  on  either  side. 
They  were  speedily  carried.  Pollock,  at  the  head 
of  a  wing  of  the  9tb  Queen's,  himself  forcing  the 
viUage  amidst  the  cheers  of  the  whole  army, 
which  hailed  with  transport  the  auspicious  com- 
mencement of  their  glorious  march.  The  uni- 
versal joy  was  wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch 
by  the  announcement,  which  had  hidierto  been 
kept  a  profound  secret,  that  they  were  marching 
UPON  Gabui^  not  any  intermediate  point.  With 
such  transport  was  this  intelligence  received,  that 
the  troops,  officers,  and  men,  European  and  na- 
tive, ofiered  to  make  any  sacrifices  to  facilitate 
the  advance  of  the  aimy ;  while  the  satisfaction 
of  the  General  was  rendered  complete  soon  aft- 
er by  inteUigence  that  Nott  had  broken  up  froxn 
« Me  to  Pol-  Candahar,  and  was  advancing  to- 
loek,  Aug.  IS,  ward  Cabul  by  Ghuznee."  The 
Jstf^KMo,  troops  rraiained  at  Gnndamuck  till 
IL  608-671.      ^  jQ^  September,  enjoying  rest  in 


a  cool,  delightful  climate,  and  confident  of  suc^ 
cess  in  the  adventurous  march  on  which  they  had 
entered.* 

The  march  was  resumed  early  on  the  morning 
of  the  7th  of  September  on  the  road        ^ 
to  Cabul.    No  resistance  was  expe-  victoij  of 
rienced  till  they  came  to  the  en-  Pollock  at 
trance  of  the  JugdnUuck  Pass,  the  g?^^"*** 
theatre  of  such  disaster  in  the  re-     ^ 
treat.  ^     On   approaching   the  hills  ^  Vide  ante, 
which  overhang  that  defile,  it  was  *■  **'  *  ***• 
perceived  that  they  were  occupied  by  large  bodies 
of  the  enemy,  in  positions  singularly  strong  and 
difficult  of  access,  the  fire  from  which  com- 
manded the  road,  while  all  approach  to  the 
enemy  from  whom  it  issued  seemed  impossible. 
The  British  artillery  opened  on  them ;  bat  the 
Afghans  stood  their  ground  bravely,  and  their 
fire  was  so  violent,  that  all  progress  throng  the 
pass  was  impossible  till  the  heists  were  cleared. 
Upon  this  Pollock  sent  forward  columns  to  the 
right  and  left,  to  crown  the  heights  on  either 
side.     '*Then  was  seen  the  decisive  superiority 
of  thp  European  over  the  Asiatic  troops,  even 
when  every  natural  advantage  lay  on  the  side 
of  the  latter.    The  sharp  rattle  of  the  mnaketiy 
issuing  from  the  rocks  and  thickets  was  drowned 
in  the  loud  cheers  of  the  British  as  they  ap- 
proached the  enemy,  and  the  enthusiastic  ^outs 
from  below  when  they  saw  them  break  and  fly 
in  confusion,  closely  followed  by  the  British  bay- 
onets, and  their  standards  seized  by  the  victors. 
But  though  driven  from  their  first  ground,  the 
Ghilzyes  we^  not  entirely  defeated.     They  took 
refuge  on  a  tocky  height,  apparently  inaccessible 
save  by  a  narrow  path  in  the  rear.    Thither  they 
were,  however,  followed  in  hot  haste  by  the  bs- 
sailants.    Abbot's  and  Backhouse's  guns  kept  up 
a  powerful  fire  on  the  crowded  heights,  whicn  did 
terrible  execution,  and  under  cover  df  it  Broad- 
foot  and  Wilkinson  again  led  their  men  to  the 
assault."     **  Seldom,"  said  Pollock,  a  pbUoek*s 
in  his  official  dispatch,  '*  have  sol-  Diep.,  Sept. 
diers  had  a  more  sfduous  task  to  per-  ^  ^^* 
form,  and  never  was  an  undertaking  i^\  ^l 
of  the  kind  surpassed  in  execution."  Greeiivoo<Pk 
The  Afghans  were  panic-struck  by  ^JJJjS^' 
the  impetuosity  of  the  assault,  and  nT^isoT* 
fled  in  confusion,  leaving  their  standi  luye.  iL 
ards  in  the  hands  of  the  British.*        eT3-*7ft. 

By  this  brilliant  victory,  which  was  achieved 
with  very  little  loss,  and  mainly  by        ^^ 
the  old  Jellalabad  garrison,  the  en-  i>e8erlpti<m 
trance  of  the  pass  was  won.     But  of  the  pus 
the  pass  itself,  in  all  its  terrific  pro-  SSj^*'"*' 
portions, jemained  behind,  audit  re- 
quired to  be  surmounted  before  the  troops  oouki 

*  While  lying  at  Gandamuck,  a  poor  maOf  «ppamitly 
of  the  meaneat  caste,  preaented  himielf  at  the  oatpoata, 
and  waa  recogalzed  aa  Futteh  Jang,  aeeond  son  of  the 
late  king,  BlMih  Soojab,  and  who  for  a  few.  weeka  bad 
been  placed  on  the  throne  after  the  murder  of  hia  lather. 
He  had  been  placed  there  a«  a  wretclied  puppet  by  Ak- 
bar  Khan,  the  real  mler  of  the  country,  until  be  had  ex- 
torted from  him  all  l^a  wealth,  which  proved  to  be  eoa- 
aiderable,  and  made  Mm  rign  all  pepera  neeeenry  to 
tranafer  authority  of  every  sort  to  the  Wuseer.  Findlog 
himself  a  real  prisoner,  though  nominally  o&  the  throne, 
the  prince  resolved  to  flee;  but  hia  design  belog  sus- 
pected, he  was  seised  and  thrown  into  prison  by  Akbar 
Khan,  in  the  Bala-Hinar,  from  whence  he  CM^ed  hy 
cutting  a  hole  in  the  roof;  and  after  wandering  about 
aome  weeks  in  disguise  and  the  utmost  miaery,  and  being 
often  fired  npon  by  the  Afghans,  he  at  length 
the  British  camp.— See  Katb,  iL  ffTl,  679. 
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emergo  into  the  valloy  of  Cabal.  It  Jias  thus 
been  described  by  the  eloquent  pen  of  an  eye- 
witness :  "  Ragged  ascents  and  descents,  water- 
courses, ravines^  and  narrow  valleys,  form  the 
constant  features  of  the  country  from  JagduU 
luck  to  the  end  of  the  Coord  Cabul  Pass,  a  dis- 
tance of  forty  miles.  The  defiles  through  which 
the  road  leads  are  so  narrow  and  difficult  that 
no  words  can  convey  an  idea  of  them.  The 
Duree  Pass^  which  is  thres  miles  long,  is  ex- 
tremely narrow,  and  turns  repeatedly  as  the  tor- 
rent which  roars  in  its  bottom  meets  impenetra- 
ble masses  of  rock  at  right  angles.  Its  average 
width  is  about  fortif  jfords,  but  there  are  three 
places  in  which  it  u  less  than  ten/eetj  and  one  only 
six;  so  that  if  an  animal  fell  the  road  would 
lOreenwood**  ^  Stopped  till  it  could  be  removed. 
Afffhaa  War,  "^he  almost  perpendicular  cliffs  on 
lal-iaT;  Aon.  either  side  appear  as  if  threaten- 
^-  isia,  ijjg  destruction,  and  they  rise  to  the 
height  of  several  thousand  feet.^ 

Akbar  Khan,  now  awakened  to  a  sense  of  the 
g^  dangers  of  his  situation,  had  re- 
Posltioa  solved  to  make  his  last  stand  about 
chosen  bj  six  nules  to  the  south  of  Cabid,  at 
Ak^rKhaa.  Begramee.  Preparing  for  the  worst, 
^^  he  sent  the  prisoners  and  women  off 

to  the  Hindoo  Coosh,  and,  by  advice  of  his  coun- 
cil of  chiefs,  dispatched  messengers  to  the  British 
hcad-quartors  offering  any  terms  of  submission, 
so  as  they  would  not  advance  on  the  capital — ^a 
decisive  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  the  move  thus  so 
long  the  subject  of  doubt  in  the  British  councils. 
M:ianwhile  Pollock  had  advanced  seven  miles  up 
the  pass  without  opposition,  and  reached  the  val- 
ley of  Tezeen,  a  little  oval  space  encircled  by 
lofty  and  almost  impassable  mountains.  Here 
the  Afghan  chief  now  resolved  to  make  his  stand, 
the  opening  of  the  valley  enabling  him  to  take 
advantage  of  his  superiority  of  force.  Eveiy 
height  and  eminence  was  occupied  by  marksmen, 
and  nothing  had  been  omitted  which  could  en- 
hance the  natural  difficulties  of  the  position. 
Akbar  Khan,  and  his  most  renowned  chie£i  and 
>  Ponock*s  '  troops,  were  there  to  the  nom- 
Disp.,  Sapt  ber  of  16,000  men,  rather  more  thiin 
1-1, 1318 ;  double  of  the  British.  Nevertheless, 
lAi^  %f •  ^^  chief  had  no  confidence  in  the 
Ofl^Doc-  result.  "I  know  that  I  have  every 
ament;  thing  to  lose ;  but  it  is  too  late  to  re- 

KWjiL       cede:  the  people  would  never  hear 
Jrr.wa        of  submission."^ 

To  rest  his  men.  Pollock  halted  the  advanced 
g.  guard  at  Tezeen.     This  delay  was 

Gbriouvio.  ascribed  by  the  Afehaos  to  fear,  and 
tory  of  Pol-  they  advanced  to  the  encounter  dur- 
a^  ta  ^  ^^  niglit,  and  on  the  morning 
*****  *"  of  the  18th  hemmed  in  the  British 
camp  on  every  side.  But  they  had  to  deal  with 
men  whose  courage,  always  great,  had  been 
.wrought  up  to  the  highest  point  by  the  sight 
of  the  dceletons  of  theh:  slaughtered  comrades. 
Attracted  by  the  hope  of  plunder,  the  Afghan 
horse  entex^  the  kttle  plain;  bat  they  were 
speedily  met  br  foor  squadrons  of  the  8d  Dra- 
goons, followed  by  some  native  horse  and  ir- 
regular cavalry,  who  hurled  them  back  with 
great  loss.  The  colnnms  of  foot  now  ascended 
the  heights  on  either  side;  the  light  companies 
of  the  13th  leading  on  the  right,  those  of  t&e  9th 
and  Slat,  led  by  Captain  Lnshington,  on  the 
left  The  Afghans,  confident  of  victory,  poured 
Vol.  IV.— 8 


on  them  a  close  and  destmctive  fire,  and  even 
advanced  with  loud  shouts  to  the  attack.  Bat 
without  firing  a  shot  the  British  pressed  upward, 
and  when  they  neared  the  foe,  charged,  with 
loud  cheers,  with  the  bayonet.  The  Afghans 
broke  and  fled  before  the  terrible  onset,  and  hur- 
ried to  stiU  higher  and  more  rugged  ground 
formed  by  the  rocky  ridges  of  the  Huft-Kotol, 
when  they  rallied  and  prepared  to  make  a  last 
stand.  Here,  however,  they  were  speedily  at- 
tacked bv  the  heroic  British,  supported  by  their 
gallant  allios.  Sale  headed  the  advanced  guard, 
which  emulated  its  own  former  deeds ;  M^Caskill 
led  on  another  column ;  Broadfoot,  with  his  sap- 

STs,  was  again  at  the  head  of  the  stormers; 
onteith  followed  with  his  brigade ;  and  itfter  a 
desperate  contest,  the  summits  of  the  Huft-Ko- 
tul  were  won,  the  Afghan  guns  and  i  poUoek** 
standards  were  taken,  and,  amidst  Dim.,  Sept. 
cheers  which  made  the  very  welkin  ^  ^SlL 
ring,  the  British  colon  were  planted  478^4^^' 
on  thehighestpinnaclosof  the  mount*  KMn^iH 
ain.i  5TT-631. 

A^r  this  signal  defeat  the  Afghans  offered 
no  farther  resistance  to  the  march  of  ^ 
the  victorious  army,  which  advanced  Spectacle  of 
without  opposition  through  the  en-  theboneeof 
tire  length  of  the  Coord  Cabul  Pass.  **»•  '<>""« 
But  what  a  spectacle  here  met  their  ^'™^' 
eyes  at  every  step  I  how  calculated  to  rouse,  al- 
most to  madness,  every  feeling  of  the  victorious 
soldiery!  Literally  strewed  with  the  skeletons 
of  the  thousands  who  had  perished  in  the  massa- 
cre of  the  preceding  winter,  they  could  not  tread 
but  on  the  bones  of  their  fallen  comrades.  No- 
thing can  do  justice  to  the  scene  but  the  far- 
famed  and  eloquent  description  by  the  immortal 
Roman  annalist,  of  the  discovery  of  the  remains 
of  Vams*8  legions  by  the  army  under  the  com- 
mand of  GermanicosCfesar:  '^The  desire  seized 
Cffisar  of  rendering  the  last  funeral-rites  to  the 
army  and  its  general;  the  whole  troops  being 
moved  with  commiseration  for  their  lost  rela- 
tions and  firiends,  the  fate  of  war,  and  the  des- 
tiny of  man.  Having  sent  forward  Cscina  that 
he  might  examine  the  recesses  of  the  woods,  and 

Elace  bridges  and  mounds  on  the  marshy  places, 
e  approached  with  his  troops  the  places  alike 
sad  from  the  sight  and  the  recollection.  First 
the  camp  of  Varus,  of  vast  dimensions,  showed 
the  labors  of  the  hands  of  three  legions ;  then, 
in  the  humble  diteh  on  the  balf-fiUed-up  ram- 
part, the  remains  of  those  who  had  fallen  were 
discovered:  in  the  middle  of  the  plain,  the 
whitening  bones,  here  in  heaps,  there  scattered, 
showed  where  they  had  fled,  or  made  a  last 
stand  together.  On  all  sides  were  seen  the 
fragments  of  aims,  the  limbs  of  horses,  human 
heads  nailed  to  the  trees;  in  the  neighboring 
groves,  the  altars  of  the  barbarians,  before  which 
they  had  sacrificed  the  tribunes  and  centurions 
of  the  first  rank,  lliose  who  had  survived  the 
massacre,  and  escaped  from  their  bonds,  related 
that  here  the  lieutenant  had  fallen,  iJiere  the 
eagles  had  been  seized ;  here  Varus  was  struck 
by  the  first  woond,  there  he  fell  by, his  own 
hand;  in  what  assembly  of  the  tribunes  Arme- 
nius  had  ordered  indignities  and  tortures  to  the 
captives,  wliat  insults  to  the  standards  and  the 
eagles.  Therefore  the  Roman  army,  which 
now  approached  in  the  sixth  year  after  the 
slanghter,  committed  to  the  eaith  the  remains 
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of  three  legions,  no  one  knowing  whether  he  was 
interring  &e  remains  of  a  friend  or  a  stranger, 
but  all,  being  animated  alike  with  wrath  against 
the  enemy,  sad  and  unconscious,  performed  the 

funeral  obsequies  as  to  a  friend  and 
iiJ*L?6lt°*  ft  Wood  relation."'     Thus  sad  as 

the  Roman  legions  after  the  lapse 
of  eighteen  centuries,  but  yet  observing  in  their 
anger  the  strictest  discipline,  the  British  troops 
pursued  their  victorious  and  now  unresisted 
march  over  the  uninterred  bones  of  their  com- 
rades to  the  capital.  .On  the  15th  September 
the  army  encamped  on  the  Cabul  race-course ; 
and  next  day,  ascending  the  Royal  Hill  in  tri- 
j  Pollock  to     lu^pJ^j  *^cy  hoisted  the  British  stand- 

,  Sept  2S,  ord  on  the  battlements  of  the  Bala- 

1849:  Kaye,    Hissar  amidst  a  royal  salute,  fol- 

An^RiSUsL  ^^^^^  ^y  "^^=^  "^"^  ^*^®  Queen" 
481 ;  miock  from  the  bands  of  all  the  regiments, 
to  Lander,  and  three  enthusiastic  cheers  from 
Sept  16, 1842.  the  whole  troops.^ 

While  Pollock  was  conducting  to  a  glorious 
93.  issue  these  important  operations  in 

Opemtionsof  the  defiles  leading  from  Jellalabad 
Sanrt  SuSL  ^^^^  ^  Cabul,  Nott  was  engaged 
iiSe  and  Ca^  ui  corresponding  movements,  end- 
buL  ing  in  as  triumphant  a  result,  on 

AngnstT.  ^he  road  converging  to  the  same 
place  from  Candahar.  Having  made  his  elec- 
tion to  retire  from  Candahar  by  Ghuzneo  and 
Cabul,  he  set  about  carrving  his  design  into  ex- 
ecution in  the  most  regular  and  systematic  man- 
ner. On  the  7th  of  August  the  city  was  evacu- 
ated, Nott  taking  with  him  the  British  regi- 
ments and  more  than  half  the  force ;  the  re- 
mainder, composed  entirely  of  natives  under  En- 
gland, retiring  toward  Qnettah  by  the  Eojuk 
Pass.  The  latter  was  threatened  with  resist- 
ance when  entering  the  jaws  of  that  defile ;  but 
England,  by  a  rapid  advance,  after  a 

"**  •  night-march  of  twenty-four  miles,  suc- 
ceeded in  seizing  the  heights  on  either  side  be- 
fore they  were  fully  occupied  by  the  enemy,  and 
got  his  column,  with  its  immense  convoy  of 
3  V  ^MnA  ^^>^^  heaatB  of  burden,  with  all 
toSSdook  *^®  ^^^  '^^  ammunition-wagons, 
Anrastio/  safely  through,  from  whence  they 
184^ ;  Ann.  proceeded  on  their  march  unmolest- 
^.  1842,  g^^  g^^  reached  Qnettah  without  any 
•*•  loss.* 

Kott  experienced  no  resistance  till  he  left 
Mookoor,  on  28th  August,  about  half- 
Che^of  ^'^7  ^  Ghuznee,  when  the  enemy  was 
Nott*a  ad-  seen  occupying  the  heights  which  com- 
vanoed  manded  the  road,  and  in  the  vallev 
J**"^    beneath    horsemen    were    discemea. 

°^'  Delamain,  who  commanded  the  ad- 
vanced guard,  attacked  them  with  his  troopers, 
and  cut  down  twenty ;  but  pursuing  his  advant- 
age too  far,  he  got  surrounded  by  largo  bodies 
of  cavalry,  by  whom,  after  a  sanguinary  fight, 
he  was  defeated,  with  considerable  loss.  Upon 
learning  this  disaster,  Nott  moved  out  his  whole 
army,  7000  strong,  but  before  they  could  reach 
\he  ground  the  enemy  had  retired.  A  terrible 
vengeance  was  taken  on  a  village  from  which 
shots  had  been  fired  on  our  troops  t 
j^raSnjs*  *^®  women  and  children  were 
Bawiinson  to*  spared,  but  a  hundred  men  fell  nn- 
Ontram,  Sept  der  the  avenging  sabres  of  the  in- 
i}S&£i^  furiatcd  cavalry.*  This  was  an  in- 
auspicious beginning,  and  inspired 


some  apprehensions  even  in  the  intrepid  breast  of 
Rawlinson ;  but  it  was  soon  redeemed  by  a  glo- 
rious victorv. 

Rendered  cautious  by  this  check,  Nott  moved 
forward,  with  his  men  wdl  in  hand,  ^ 

on  the  succeeding  dav.  The  Gov-  Nott'a  ▼ictory 
emor  of  Ghuznee,  Shumshoodeen,  at  Ghoainc. 
with  ten  thousand  men,  moved  par-  -A^ug**^  W. 
allel  to  him  on  the  heights ;  and  at  three  in  the 
afternoon,  seeing  the  opportunity  favorable,  be 
descended  with  all  his  men  to  the  attack.  Nott 
advanced  to  meet  him  with  half  his  force,  con- 
sisting of  the  40th  Queen's,  two  regiments  of 
sepoys,  and  four  guns.  The  enemy  opened  a 
fire  from  two  guns,  and  that  of  the  infantry  was 
extremely  well  sustained ;  but  when  the  British 
got  near,  they  delivered  a  volley,  and  instantly 
charged,  with  loud  cheers,  with  the  bayonet. 
The  enem^  upon  this  broke  and  fled,  closely 
pursued  by' Christie's  dragoons,  who  sabred  the 
gunners  and  captured  the  guns.  The  Governor 
fled  toward  Ghuznee,  but  Ids  followers  dispersed 
in  utter  confusion,  leaving  tents,  magazines, 
and  stores  of  every  description,  to  the  victors. 
After  this  success,  Nott  halted  a  da^,  and  resum- 
ing his  march  on  the  one  following,  appeared 
before  Ghuznee.  The  enemy  had  been  strong- 
ly reinforced ;  the  ramparts  were  crowded  with 
armed  men,  the  adjacent  heights  were  strongly 
occupied  by  troops,  and  every  thing  betokened 
a  vigorous  struggle.  But  these  appearances 
were  fallacious.  Before  nightfall,  Nott  carried 
the  heights  occumed  by  the  enemy  in  the  moet 
•gallant  style,  and  drove  them  headlong  into  the 
city.  There  no  preparations  for  a  defense  had 
heen  made,  and  the  hill-tribes  began  to  depart 
when  they  saw  preparations  made  ,  i^^^  ^  ^^_ 
for  constructing  batteries;  and  dock, Aug. 80, 
Shumshoodeen,  despairing  of  sue-  and  Sept.  6,  - 
cess,  withdrew  In  the  night.  Next  w  ig^Jia- 
moming  the  troops  entered  with-  47]^  nou's 
out  resistance,  and  soon  the  Brit-  Corr.  it  isi- 
ish  flag  was  seen  waving  on  the  ISviEfy'*'^ 
fortress.*  «»■«». 

There  remained,  however,  something  yet  to 
be  done  at  Ghuznee  before  the  vie-  q^ 
torlous  legions  proceeded  on  their  Removal  of 
mareh  toward  Cabul.  At  the  village  *he  gates  of 
of  Rosa,  near  Ghuznee,  is  situated  the  Somu.uth. 
tomb  of  Sultan  Mahmoud,  the  Mohammedan 
conqueror  of  India,  who  is  said  to  have  carried 
off  the  gates  of  the  sepulchre  as  a  trophy  from 
Somnauth  in  Hindostan,  eight  hundred  years 
ago.  Whether  this  were  so  or  not,  this  mnch  at 
least  is  certain,  that  they  are  of  high  antiquity, 
and  regarded  with  superstitious  veneration,  as 
trophies  of  the  great  conqueror,  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of -the  country.  In  obedience  to  Lord  £1- 
lenborough's  orders,  the  gates  were  brought 
awaj,  with  as  much  delicacy  and  fbrbearanco 
as  possible,  and  no  profanation  of  the  tomb  took 
place.  The  MoUahs  who  had  charge  of  the 
tomb  wept  bitterly,  and  prostrated  themselves 
before  the  shrine  when  the  gates  were  carried 
away;  but  the  bulk  of  the  people  were  too  much 
concerned  with  present  events  to  be  tench  af- 
fected by  it.  The  Mussulman  dT-  ,  iuiriinion*i 
ficers  in  the  British  army  thronged  m&  :  Kare,  n. 
to  the  tomb  with  profotmd  devo-  M&.<M)6:Noit, 
tion.«  ^  !«•  *^ 

After  leaving  Ghuznee,  Nott  continaed  bit 
march,  like  PoUock,  over  the  scenes  of  former 
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dlsasfeen.     Ob  the  12th  he  paaaed  Sydeabad, 
^  the  wsene  of  Woodbnm's  betrajal 

IMamphant  '^  death :  on  the  14th  he  attack- 
Buv^  of  Nott  ed  the  enemj,  1200  in  nnmber,  who 
^L  ^S*  ^^'^  strongly  posted  on  heights 
^  near  Mydan,  barring  the  approach 

to  the  capital,  and,  after  a  sharp  action,  the  heights 
in  front  were  carried ;  hot  the^  were  snbseqacntly 
abandoned,  as  the  fifttigne  of  the  beasts  of  bur- 
den disabled  themfirom  following  the  troops  any 
fiuther. .  Fteparations  were  made  for  renewing 
the  attack  on  the  following  day,  bnt  in  the  night 
die  enemy  decamped,  and  took  post  at  Urghmip 
deh,  half  a  day's  march  nearer  the  capital. 
Then  thejr  were  defeated  at  all  points,  ana  fled 
in'  oonfiunon  toward  Cabnl,  abandoning  their 
gims  and  baggage.  The  Mydanees  npon  this 
tendered  their  submission ;  but  they  had  taken  an 
1  >7o^  ^  po].  active  part  in  the  insurrection  and 
lock,  Sept.  16,  subsequent  massacre,  and  the  Brit- 
1S4«:  corr.  iL  ish  set  fire  to  all  their  forts.  Next 
ibe^n^  ioSJr  *^y  ^^  hurried  on,  without  farther 
nai,  US. ;  resistance,  to  Cabal,  only,  howerer, 
Kaye.  u.  <Q8,  to  find  it  already  in  the  hands  of 
^'  Pollock,  who  arrived  the  day  before. ' 

Thus  did  the  two  British  divisions  unite  in  the 
9g,         heart  of  Afghanistan,  and  avenge, 
pqiUmtlon    on  the  theatre  on  which  they  had 

^fSSiS**"  ^^^'^  incurred,  their  former  disas- 
oiCaboL       jg^^     Fifteen  thousand  troops  in 

the  English  uniform  were  now  assembled  at  Ca- 
bal—a  force  amply  sufficient  to  subdue  and  re- 
tain in  sabjection  the  whole  of  Afghanistan,  if  it 
had  been  deemed  an  object  by  the  British  Got- 
enunent  to  retain  the  country.  The  most  per- 
fect discipline  had  hitherto  been  observed  by  the 
troops ;  not  a  man  was  wounded,  not  a  woman 
insulted,  not  a  house  broken  into  or  fired  by  the 
rictors.  Bnt  a  terrible  retribution  was  preparing 
by  the  generals,  which  should  sink  deep  in  the 
minds  of  the  Orientals,  and  leave  in  the  heart 
of  Asia  indelible  traces  of  the  British  conquest 
and  power.  The  Bazar  was  the  most  celebrated 
bdlding  in  Central  Asia.  Its  halls  had  long 
been  the  resort  of  merchants  from  every  quar- 
ter, and  its  beauty  had  rendered  it  the  great 
object  of  pride  to  the  whole  inhabitants  of  Af- 
gluinistan.  It  was  here  that  Sir  William  Mao- 
Daghten*8  body  had  been  exposed  to  the  insults 
of  a  fanatical  Mussulman  rabble ;  and  it  was 
here  that  a  lasting  retribution  was  to  be  inflicted, 
sod  a  durable  monument  of  British  justice,  and 
vet  mercy,  to  be  esdiibited.  The  great  Bazar 
was  to  be  destroyed,  and  the  preparations  to 
level  it  were  begun  on  the  9th  October.  So 
massive^  however,  was  the  structure,  that  it  de- 
fied all  ordinaiy  methods  of  demolition,  and  it 
was  foond  necessanr  to  employ  mining  and  gun- 
powder to  bring  it  aovim.  By  their  aid  the  work 
of  ruin  was  accomplished ;  and  A^hanistan, 
like  France,  was  taught,  in  Wellington's  words, 
'*  a  great  moral  lesson''  by  being  deprived  of  its 
cbief  ornament  and  just  object  of  national  pride. 
Hie  explosions  were  so  managed  by  the  skillful 
ei^eers  employed,  that  no  mischief  was  done 
to  other  builcBngs ;  but  all  the  efforts  of  Colonel 
Bichmond,  who  was  intrusted  with  the  guard  of 
flie  gates  of  the  city,  were  unable  to  arrest  an 
imruly  mob  of  camp-fbllowers  and  soldien,  who, 
to  the  number  of  several  thousands,  broke  in, 
and  began  plundering  and  committing  every 
^ledes  of  ezeess.    It  is  to  be  regretted  that  such 


scenes  should  have  accompanied  the  last  sojourn 
of  the  British  legions  on  the  theatre  of  their 
victories;  bnt  when  the  enormous  ,~^  ..  ^^ 
provocation  they  had  received  from  640;^ott,  il' 
the  Afghans  is  considered,  it  can  11.147,181; 
hardly  excite  surprise  that  some  such  ^SStfS' 
outrage  should  have  occurred.'  ' 

One  other  warlike  movement,  which  proved 
entirely  successful,  took  place  hefore         99 
the  British  finally  withdrew  from  M^Cukiira 
Afghanistan.      M*Caskill,  who,  as  expedition  to 
already  mentioned,  commanded  a  ^'^^^ 
brigade  in  Pollock's  army,  was  dispatched  by 
that  officer  in  the  end  of  September  to  ^ 

disperse  a  hostile  assemblage  which  was  ^^ 
forming  in  the  Kobistan,  under  tfieir  khan, 
Ameen  Oollah.  The  expedition  proved  entirely 
successful.  B^  a  rapid  march  M  'Caskill  reached 
Istali^  the  chief  place  of  the  district,  where  the 
Afghans  had  deposited  their  baggage,  treasares, 
and  women,  before  the  enemy  were  aware  of  his 
approach.  As  the  troops  entered  the  town  the 
jezails  of  the  enemy  opened  a  desultonr  fire ;  but 
die  light  company  of  the  9th  and  Broadfoot's 
Sappers  soon  cooled  their  ardor,  and  ere  long 
nothing  was  seen  of  the  enemy  but  a  confused 
stream  of  men,  women,  children,  and  beasts  of 
burden,  which  rushed  up  the  hill  above  the  town 
to  avoid  destruction.  Pursuit  was  humanely 
forbidden,  to  give  the  women  and  children  an 
opportunity  of  escaping,  bnt  the  booty  in  the 
town,  with  two  guns,  was  taken ;  and  after  this 
victoiy  the  troops  went  on  and  fired  Charekar, 
where  the  gallant  Ghoorka  regiment  ^ 
had  been  treacherously  destroyed  in  li^*®'  ^  *^'  * 
the  former  campaign.  •  They  then  ,  ,j.c,^,i  .^ 
faced  about,  and  reached  Cabul  on  Poiiook,  Sept 
the  7th  October,  having  spread  ter-  80,1842;  Nott, 
ror  fiir  and  wide  in  the  northern  re-  }}•  iJ*»  Ef^^ 
gions  of  Afghanistan.'  "*  ^^  ^• 

The  Afghans  were  now  thoroughly  subdued, 
their  armies  defeated,  their  chieft  ^^^q 
disunited,  their  arrogance  tamed,  Geneni  wb- 
their  lo  paeans  turned  into  lament-  mbsion  of  Af- 
ation.  Every  where  they  had  en-  K^*"*"*^ 
countered  disaster;  every  where  the  traces  of 
British  power  and  invincibility  had  been  left. 
They  had  avenged  their  defeats  on  the  very 
scenes  where  these  had  been  incnired,  and  left 
in  the  capital  of  the  enemy  indelible  traces  at 
onoe  of  their  power  and  their  moderation.  The 
Afghans— prone,  like  all  Asiatics,  to  sudden  im- 
pressions— ^were  strongly  afiected  with  this  long 
train  of  disasters,  and  evinced  it  in  the  entire 
change  of  their  policy  and  measures.  Bending 
to  the  victories  of  the  Feringhees  as  to  the  stroke 
of  fate,  they  hastened  to  make  their  submission 
as  rapidly  as  they  had  formerly  crowded  to  their 
rallymg-points  to  take  up  arms.  On  all  sides 
the  hostile  chiefs  made  overtures  for  accommo- 
dation. Ameen  Oollah  Khan,  who  had  been  the 
last  to  sufier  under  their  arms,  secretly  sent  in 
proposals,  saying  he  had  acted  against  the  Brit* 
ish  under  compulsion,  and  had  all  along  been 
their  friend.  Akbar  Khan  himself  sent  in  one 
of  his  last  remaining  prisoners.  Captain  Bygrave^ 
with  a  letter  to  Po&ock,  expressing  his  anxious 
desire  to  enter  into  amicable  relations  with  the 
Oovemor-Greneral.  So  general  was  the  submi»> 
sion  of  the  hostile  chieb,  that  for  a  brief  period 
it  was  thought  that  Fntteh  Jung,  the  second 
son  of  the  late  king,  might  resume  the  reins  of 
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power;  and  for  a  few  days  he  actaally  held 
them  in  impotent  soTeieignty  at  the  Bala-Hissar. 
Bat  they  soon  slipped  from  his  feeble  grasp; 
and  the  British  generals,  having  no  intention 
)  Pollock  to  ^t  in^POsing  a  king  upon  the  Af- 
Lord  Ellen-  ghans,  made  preparations  for  their 
borough,  Oct.  departure  from  the  scene  of  their 

h^^'Si^  conquest,  their  disasters,  and  their 
11.686,686.      tri^phsv 

But  another  task  awaited  the  British  general, 
IQI  in  the  highest  degree  interesting  to 
Steps  for  the  all  India,  and  indeed  to  the  whole 
recovery  of  civilized  world.  The  prisoners  were 
thecapUvea.  g^  j^  ^^6  hands  of  the  Afghans; 
and  their  fate,  especially  that  of  Lady  Sale  and 
the  other  heroic  ladies  who  shared  her  captivity, 
excited  the  warmest  feelings  of  interest  and  com- 
miseration. It  was  universally  felt  that  our 
triumph  would  bo  incomplete  if  they  were  not 
restored  to  their  relations  and  their  country. 
The  fate  of  these  prisoners  forms  an  interesting 
episode  in  the  Afghan  war,  and  their  release  a 
fttting  termination  to  that  tale  of  mingled  horror 
and  glory.  Separated  from  the  army,  as  al- 
ready mentioned,*  during  the  retreat 

xL  ?*l3l"  ^^O'lg^  ^^^  Coord  Cabul  Pass,  they 
had  been  sent  toward  the  inhospita- 
ble regions  of  the  Bamian  Pass  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  under  an  escort  of  Afghan  horse.  Dur- 
ing the  weary  months  of  their  captivity  the  time 
passed  more  pleasantly  than  could  have  been 
expected ;  nay,  they  were  sometimes  happy.  A 
few  packs  of  cards,  which  had  found  their  way 
into  that  frozen  wilderness,  were  a  great  re- 
source. They  had  a  prayer-book^  from  which 
tbey  daily  read  the  morning  and  evening  service ; 
and  in  the  winter  nights  they  were  far  from  despis- 
ing a  game  at  blindman's-buff  with  the  children. 
And  although  they  experienced  great  suffering 
during  their  removals,  and  were  often  lodged  in 
noisome  damp  apartments,  they  experienced  no 
bad  usage  of  any  kind,  and  often  received  the 
most  touching  proofs  of  kindness  and  sympathv 
from  the  inhabitants  of  the  villages  through 
which  they  passed.  As  summer  came  on  they 
perceived,  from  unmistakable  symptoms,  that 
their  guards  were  uneasy;  and  in  the  end  of 
August  they  received  intimation  that  they  must 
3  Lady  Sale's  prepare  for  being  sent  off  to  Bamian, 
Journal,  864 ;  over  the  snowB  of  the  Hindoo  Coosh, 
Johnson's       accompanied  by  not  obscure  hints 

Thornton 'vl.  ^^^^  ^^^^'^  ultimate  destination  was 
886^^88;  '  '  Turkestan,  where  they  would  be 
Kay*-  sold  as  slaves.' 

From  this  terrible  misfortune  they  were  de- 
■^02.  livered,  partly  by  the  skill  and  address 
Treaty  for  of  Captain  Johnson,  who  shared  their 
their  de-  captivity,  partly  by  the  vigor  and  ac- 
hverance.  ^^^  ^^^  detachment  which  Pollock 
sent  forward  to  effect  their  liberation.  This 
party  consisted  of  700  Kuzilbash  horse,  under 
the  command  of  an  officer,  who  had  already 
earned  his  spars  in  this  desperate  war,  and  had 
evinced  equal  courage  and  capacity  in  every 
duty — many  of  which  had  been  most  arduous — 
committed  to  his  charge.  This  party  of  hardv 
and  experienced  horsemen  set  out  on  the  IStd 
September  for  the  Hindoo  Coosh,  and  such  was 
the  spirit  with  which  they  were  animated  that 
they  marehed  ninety  miles  the  first  day.  To 
support  them.  Pollock,  four  days  after,  dis- 
patched a  strong  force  under  Sir  R.  Sale  to  oc- 


cupy the  TJrghundeh  Pass,  by  which  they  would 
have  to  return.   Meanwhile,  Johnson  and  Eldred 
Pottinger,  the  hero  of  Herat,  made  good  use  of 
the  reports  which  had  reached  them  of  the  suc- 
cesses of  Pollock  and  Sale ;  and  to  their  repre- 
sentations Saleh  Mohammed,  who  had  charge 
of  the  party,  with  the  usual  disposition  of  the 
Asiatics  to  yield  at  once  to  victory,  at  lengili 
came  to  lend  a  willing  ear.     Deeming  the  au- 
thority of  the  Afghans  approaching  its  fall,  he 
agreed,  on  condition  of  receiring  20,000  rupees 
down,  and  a  pension  of  1000  rupees  per  month 
for  life,  to  conduct  the  captives,  not  to  Turkes- 
tan, but  to  the  British  camp  in  the  pass  cf  Ur- 
ghundeh.    This  change  was  announced  to  the 
captives  on  the  11th  September,  and  the  o^.  ^  ]] 
whole  officers  present,  with  the  excep-      ^ 
tion  of  two,  who  conceived  themselves  bound  in 
honor  to  Akbar  Ehan,  agreed  to  the  proposal, 
and  volunteered,    if  necessary,  to  master  the 
guard,  and  hold  the  fort  in  which  they  were  till 
succor  arrived,  and  the  agreement  could  be  car- 
ried into  effect.    But  there  was  no  occasion  to 
resort  to  so  desperate  an  alternative:  Saleh  Mo- 
hammed proved  faithful  to  his  engagement, 
which  was  subscribed  by  Pottinger,  Johnson, 
Mackenzie,  and  Lawren<^  as  well  as  Lady  Sale 
and  the  other  ladies.     Bodi  parties  immediately 
set  about  carr3ring  the  design  into  execution. 
Trusting  to  the  reports  circulating  of  the  victories 
of  the  British,  Pottinger,  though  still  a  prisoner, 
issued  proclamations  from  the  fort  in  which  they 
were  aetained,  promising  forgiveness  and  re- 
mission of  revenue  to  the  chiefs  in  insurrection 
around  them,  and  some  of  them  actually  came 
in  in  consequence,  and  made  their  salam.     The 
garrison  of  the  fort,  260  strong,  agreed,  for  a 
gratuity  of  four  months'  pay  on  reach-  g.  *  j* 
ing  Cabul,  to  defend  the  prisoners  on      ^ 
the  way  thither.     Matters  were  in  this  state 
when  intelligence  arrived  of  Pol- 
lock's victory  in  the  vaUey  of  Te-  k^S""" 
seen.    Upon  this  there  was  no  Ion-  kaye,  u.  CS3, 
ger  any  hesitation;  it  was  at  once  6&4;  Thorn- 
unanimously  resolved  to  set  out  next  JS*  ^^  *®^ 
morning  for  Cabul.  ^ 

While  this  was  passing  with  the  captives,  the 
detachment  of  Kuzilbaahes,  with  Sir 
Richard  Shakespear  at  their  head,  a^^p^,, 
were  toilmg  mdemtigably  up   the  passes  Alex- 
steeps  on  iheir  noble  mission.    The  udei's  col- 
scanty  intelligence  they  received  on  gJJ°-  jg^ 
the  day  of  the  departure  of  the  cap- 
tives  for  the  Bamian  Pass  and  Turkestan  only 
roused  them  to  increased  efforts  to  effect  their 
deliverance  before  the  fatal  barrier  of  the  Hindoo 
Coosh  was  passed,  and  they  were  delivered  over 
to  hopeless  captivity.     As  they  were  advancing 
in  this  manner,  and  had  just  surmounted  a  high 
ridge  which  commanded  a  view  of  an  extensive 
valley  stretching  up  the  mountains,  at  their  feet 
they  beheld  with  surprise  a  lofty  pillar,  an  unex- 
pected sight  in  that  deep  solitude.     It  proved  to 
be  a  monument  erected  in  honor  of  ^exander 
the  Great,  in  commemoration  of  his  having,  first 
of  the  Europeans,  surmounted  the  great  Cau- 
casian range,  and  befit  his  way  toward  the 
plains  of  India ! 

At  daybreak  on  the  17th  the  captives  were 
awakened  by  a  messenger  who  brought  the  joy- 
ful intelligence  from  Sir  R.  Shakespear  that  he 
was  i4>proaching  with  a  body  of  KuzHbash  hoxBe. 
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Tliey  iastaatly  set  out,  and  with  increased  ra- 
piditv  panned  their  Way  to  the  soitth- 
DeliTexmnce  w^  They  saw  or  heard  nothing 
ofLadySftie  till  three  in  the  afternoon,  when 
and  the  cap-  horsemen  were  seen  descending  a 
^^  ^j  mountain  pass  before  them.  No  £n- 
glish  nniforms  were  visible  among 
them— 4he7  might  be  enemies!  Eyenr  prepa- 
ration was  made  to  meet  the  expected  attack. 
The  hearts  of  the  captives  sank  within  them  with 
anxiety;  they  had  been  discovered)  and  these 
were  the  carahy  whom  Akbar  Khan  had  dis- 
patched to  reconduct  them  over  the  Bamian 
into  Turkestan.  Joy !  joy  I— an  English  officer 
emerges  from  the  ranks  and  gallops  forward, 
I  Johnson's  ^^ving  a  white  handkerchief.  It 
Xamtive,  was  Sir  B.  Shakespear,  at  the  head 
M& ;  X^  of  his  faithful  Kuzilbashes,  who 
KaT^u.'^'  were  soon  in  the  midst  of  them, 
4^';  Thorn-  announcing  deliverance,  safety,  and 
ton,'vi.  887,  a  Speedy  return  to  their  relations 
^^'  and  countiy:^ 

Wearied  with  their  long  journey,  but  no  Ion- 
toSi  8®^  anxious,  Lady  Sale  and  the  pris- 
Uaeynsof  oners  remained  at  rest  that  day, 
J^jSaieand  devouring  the  intelligence  which 
her  hnshaud.  ghakespear  gave  in  answer  to  their 
reiterated  questions.  On  the  18th  and  19th 
they  pursued  their  journey;  and  on  the  20th, 
when  they  were  approaching  Urghundeh,  they 
were  met  by  the  column  under  Sale,  which  Pol- 
lock had  sent  out  to  support  Shakespear.  In  a 
lew  minutes  Sale,  amidst  the  cheers  and  tears 
of  his  men,  embraced  his  wife  and  daughter. 
The  mftftting  of  the  delivered  captives  with  Sale's 
veterans  must  be  given  in  Lady  Sale's  words : 
« It  is  imipossible  to  express  our  feelings  on  Sale's 
approach.  To  my  daughter  and  myself,  happi- 
ness, so  long  delayed  as  to  be  almost  unexpect- 
ed, was  actually  painful,  and  accompanied  by  a 
choking  sensation,  which  could  not  obtain  the 
relief  of  teazs.  When  we  arrived  where  the  in- 
fimtry  were  posted,  they  cheered  all  the  captives 
as  they  passed  them ;  and  the  men  of  the  ISth, 
Sir  B.  Sale's  own  regiment,  pressed  forward  to 
welcome  us  individually.  Most  of  the  men  had 
a  few  words  of  hearty  congratulation  to  offer, 
each  in  his  own  style,  on  the  restoration  of  their 
colonel's  wife  and  daughter ;  and  then  my  high- 
ly-wrought feelings  found  the  desired  relief,  and 
l'  could  aetnally  speak  to  thank  the  soldiers  for 
their  sympathy,  while  the  long-withheld  tears  now 
found  tileir  course.  On  arriving  at  the  camp, 
» Lady  Sale's  Ci^tain  Backhouse  fired  a.royal  sa- 
Joaraai,  43C,  lute  from  his  mountain-train  guns ; 
^*  if  5*1"  •'^^  ^®*  ^^^y  ^^'  ^^^  friends,  but  all 
T^oml^'TL  ^®  officers  in  the  party,  came  to 
359;  Kaye,  il.  offer  congratulations,  and  welcome 
625.  us  on  our  release  from  captivity."* 

All  was  now  accomplished.  The  honor  of  the 
2^  British  arms  had  been  avenged,  the 

FioBi  retire-  captives  delivered,  and  the  treachery 
meat  of  the  of  the  enemy  punished  in  a  signal 
5^*'*?2™  and  enduring  manner.  Nothing 
A^K&aoucan.  ^gj^gy^  remained  to  bo  done:   there 

was  no  longer  any  cause  of  discord  or  hostility 
with  the  Afghans.  The  king  whom,  in  an  evU 
hour,  and  misled  by  a  folse  opinion  of  his  popu- 
larity, we  had  put  on  the  throne,  had  been  mur- 
dered by  his  subjects ;  his  son,  a  boy  of  eighteen, 
was  invested  with  only  the  shadow  of  royalty, 
and  Russian  ambition  had  been  turned  into  an- 


other channel;  the  catastrophe  of  Khiva  had 
chilled  their  ardor  for  conquests  in  Central  Asia. 
It  was  resolved,  therefore,  to  retire  within  the 
Indus  while  it  could  yet  be  done  with  credit  and 
safety;  and  on  the  Ist  October  a  pixx:lamation 
to  this  effect  was  issued  by  the  Govemor-Grenaral 
from  Simla.  On  the  1 1th  of  the  same  month  the 
family  of  Shah  Soojah  found  refuge  in  Pollock's 
quarters;  the  British  colors  were  lowered  on  the 
Bala-Hissar,  and  the  British  troops  be-  ^  j^  n 
gan  their  departure  from  the  theatre  640, 64i ; ' 
of  their  unjust  conquests,  their  terrible  Thomtoa, 
punishment,  their  restored  gloiy. '  ^  ^^^ 

The  army  retired  by  Gundamuck,  Jellalabad, 
and  the  Khyber,  without  any  other  ^^ 
molestation  than  a  few  desultory  uniTernd 
attacks  from  the  predatory  tribes  Joy  in  India 
which  hung  on  the  sides  of  the  de-  ^Jjj"*"*^" 
files  through  which  thev  passed,  and 
reached  Peshawur  in  the  beginning  of  Novem- 
ber. The  fortifications  of  Ghuznee  and  Jellala- 
bad were  blown  up ;  those  far-famed  fortresses 
were  left  '^  as  the  abode  only  of  owls  and  jack- 
als. "  Never  was  joy  more  shicere  than  was  now 
felt  in  every  European  breast  in  India.  **  There 
was,"  says  the  eloquent  annalist  of -this  mem- 
orable war,  *'  one  general  shout  of  triumphant 
congratulation,  caught  up  from  station  to  station 
along  the  whole  line  of  country  from  Sirhind  to 
Tinnevelly.  Suspense  and  anxiety  now  died 
away  in  the  European  breast;  and  m  the  words 
of  one  of  the  ablest  Indian  statesmen,  '  it  was  a 
comfort  again  to  be  .able  to  look  a  native  in  the 
face.'"  By  an  extraordinary  coincidence  the 
same  Delhi  Gcuette  which  announced  the  second 
capture  of  Cabul  contained  the  glorious  treaty 
of  peace  with  the  Chinese,  dictated  by  the  Brit- 
ish under  the  walls  of  Nankin.  Immense  was 
the  effect  of  this  double  victory  upon  the  public 
mind  through  the  whole  of  Hindostan.  The 
movement,  which  had  begun  so  strongly  to  stir 
the  minds'  of  the  natives  throughout  the  whole 
peninsula  was  stayed ;  and  the  Asiatics,  accord- 
ing to  their  usual  custom,  resigned  themselves 
to  victory  as  the  stroke  of  fate,  and  ceased  to 
entertain  thoughts  of  further  resisting  a  power 
whidi  had  shown  itself  capable  at  the  «  Eaye^  li. 
same  time  of  conquering  the  bravest  644, 646 ; ' 
warriors  of  Central,  and  the  most  '^^^^^ 
powerful  empire  of  Eastern,  Asia.'    ^-  ^«  ^^ 

Having  vindicated  our  military  honor  and  re- 
tired from  Afghanistan,  there  was  no        ^^ 
longer  either  a  motive  or  a  pretext  Libenttion 
for  detaining  Dost  Mohammed  in  of  Doat  Mo- 
captivity,  or  withholding  from  the  ^JJJJjJj^* 
A%hans  the  sovereign  of  their  choice  ^  th^  «. 
—the  chief  who  had  offered,  if  we 
would  support  him,  to  put  the  whole  resources 
of  the  country  at  our  disposal  as  a  barrier  against 
Bussia.    He  was  accordingly  liberated^  and  his 
enlargement  announced  as  an  earnest  of  the  al- 
tered policy  of  the  British  Government.     Dost 
Mohammed  accordingly  set  out  from  Loodianah, 
and  after  being  detained  some  time  by  the  os- 
tentatious and  somewhat  suspicious  hospitality 
of  the  Rajah  of  Lahore,  he  reached  the  Khyber, 
and  regained  the  land  of  his  fathers,  where  ere 
long  he  was,  by  the  great  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple, placed  on  the  throne.'    And  the  arms  of 
England,  after  having  undergone  an  ,  ™|,,j^^„ 
unparalleled  disaster,  and  all  but  lost  ^  ^g^^  ^ 
India  in  the  attempt  to  displace  him, , 
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finally  left  Afghanistan  to  the  soTereign  of  its 
choice,  to  its  solitude,  its  passions,  and  its  divi- 
sions.* 
No  man  in  India  was  so  sincerely  rejoiced  at 
the  glorious  victories  in  China  and 
RMtontion  Afg^nistan  as  Lord  Ellenborough. 
ofthegfttes  His  ardent  mind,  passionately  en> 
of  Som-         amored  of  martial  renown,  and  ea- 

?to"obje«t."*  *^'^y  Sjisceptible  of  strong  impres- 
sions, had  been  roused  to  the  utter- 
most by  the  ever-memorable  events  which  had 
taken  place  under  his  direction,  which  had  raised 
the  British  empire  in  the  East  from  the  verge  of 
ruin  to  an  unexampled  pitch  of  prosperity  and 
glory.  But  still  he  had  great  cause  for  secret 
anxiety.  Sought  as  it  had  been  to  vail  the  with- 
drawal from  iOghanistan  under  the  guise  of  a 
triumph,  it  was  still  a  retreat ;  the  fact  could  not 
be  concealed  that  the  British  standards  had  re- 
tired. To  diminish  the  effect  of  this  obvious  ret^ 
rograde  movement  on  the  native  mind,  and  also 
to  overawe  the  powers  through  whose  territories 
the  retreat  was  to  be  made,  it  was  resolved  to  keep 
the  army  together,  and  also  to  greet  its  approach 
with  all  the  pomp  and  magnificence  which  is  ever 
so  grateful,  to  the  Eastern  mind.  Magnificent 
pageants,  rivaling  those  by  which,  four  years  be- 

*  "  The  Government  of  India  directed  Its  army  to  paas 
the  Indus,  in  order  to  expel  from  Afghanistan  a  chief 
believed  to  be  hostile  to  British  interests,  and  to  replace 
upon  Ills  throne  a  sovereign  believed  to  "be  fdendly  to 
those  interests,  and  popular  irlth  his  former  sul^ects. 
The  chief  believed  to  be  hostile  became  a  prisoner,  and 
the  sovereign  believed  to  be  popular  was  replaced  upon 
the  throne ;  but  alter  events  which  brought  into  question 
his  fidelity  to  the  Qovemment  by  which  he  was  restored, 
be  lost  by  the  hands  of  an  assassin  the  throne  he  had 
only  held  amidst  insurrection,  abd  his  death  was  preced- 
ed and  followed  by  still  existing  anarchy. 

**  Disasters  unparalleled  in  their  extent,  unless  by  the 
errors  in  which  they  originated,  and  the  treachery  by 
which  they  were  completed  have,  in  one  short  campaign, 
been  revenged  upon  every  scene  of  past  misfortune ;  and 
repeated  victories  in  the  field,  and  the  capture  of  the 
citadels  and  cities  of  Ghuznee  and  Gabul,  hAve  again  at- 
tached the  opinion  of  invincibilltv  to  the  British  arms. 

^  The  British  army  in  possession  of  Afghanistan  will 
now  bo  withdrawn  to  tlie  Butle).  The  Qovemor-Generai 
will  leave  it  to  the  A%hans  themselves  to  create  a  gov- 
ernment amidst  the  anardiy  which  is  the  oonsequenoe  of 
their  crimes.  To  force  a  sovereign  upon  a  reluctant 
people  would  be  as  inconsistent  with  the  policy  as  it  is 
with  the  prindples  of  the  British  Government,  tending 
to  place  the  arms  and  resources  of  that  people  at  the  dis- 
pond  of  the  first  invader,  and  to  impose  the  burden  of 
supporting  a  sovereign  without  the  prospect  of  benefit 
from  his  alllanoe.  Tne  Govemor-Gtoneral  will  willing- 
ly recognize  any  government  approved  by  the  Afghans 
themselves  which  shall  appear  desirous  and  capable  of 
maintaining  friendly  relations  with  neighboring  states. 

^^  The  rivers  of  the  PuQjaub  and  Indus,  and  the  mount- 
ainous passes  and  the  barbarous  tribes  of  Afghanistan, 
will  be  placed  between  the  British  army  and  an  enemy 
approaching  ttom  the  west,  if,  indeed,  such  an  enemy 
there  can  be,  and  no  longer  between  the  army  and  its 
■applies^ 

*'  The  combined  army  of  England  and  India,  superior 
in  equipment.  In  discipline.  In  valor,  and  In  the  officers 
by  whom  it  Is  commanded,  to  any  which  can  be  opposed 
to  it  In  Asia,  will  stand  in  unassailable  strength  upon  its 
own  soil,  and  forever,  under  the  blessing  of  Providence, 

E reserve  the  glorious  empire  it  has  won  in  security  and 
onor.  The  Governor-General  can  not  fear  the  mlsooo- 
Btmctlon  of  his  motives  in  thus  frankly  announcing  to 
the  surrounding  states  the  padfio  and  conservative  pol- 
icy of  hU  Government  Afghanistan  and  China  have  at 
once  seen  the  forces  at  his  disposal,  and  the  effect  with 
which  thev  can  be  applied.  Blnoerely  attached  to  peace 
for  the  sake  of  the  benefits  it  confers  upon  the  people, 
the  Govemor-Genflonil  Is  resolved  that  peace  shall  be  ob- 
served, and  will  put  forth  the  whole  powers  of  the  British 
(Sovemment  to  coerce  the  state  by  which  It  shall  be  in- 
fringed.**— /VxwIanMrtionaf  Oovernor^GenenUt  Simla,  Isk 
Oct.,  1842. 


fore,  the  march  of  the  British  army  through  the 
Pui\jaub  had  been  celebrated,  were  now  enacted 
on  their  return :  the  troops  of  all  arms  were 
turned  out  to  salute  them  as  they  passed.     The 
gates  of  Somnauth,  the  proud  trophy  of 
Mohammedan  conquest,  were  conduct-  ^^^-^^ 
ed  with  great  pomp,  attended  by  a  long  array  of 
captured  guns,  across  the  whole  of  India ;  and 
honors,  medals,  and  military  distinc-  ,  irhomton. 
tions  of  every  sort  were  awarded  to  tL  ssa^sds*: 
the  brave  officers  and  soldiers  by  Kaye,  it 
whom  the  triumphs  had  been  won.**  ^*^^-®*- 

No  act  of  Lord  Ellenborough  has  been  the 
subject  of  so  much  criticism  and  dis-  ^.^ 
cussion  as  this  restoration  of  thd  gates  Reflections 
of  Somnauth.  Not  only  was  it  oh-  on  this  step 
jected  to  in  England  as  a  vaing^ri-  j'  ^^  ^ 
ous  act,  savoring  more  of  the  l^ast-  ®°'»<>™"8°- 
ful  style  of  Napoleon's  bulletins  than  the  mod- 
est record  of  British  achievement,  but  it  was  the 
subject  of  more  serious  blame  by  a  large  and 
respectable  party  in  Great  Britain,  which,  sin- 
cerely desirous  of  making  the  British  empire  in 
the  East  the  moans  of  converting  its  inhabitants 
to  the  Christian  faith,  were  seized  with  perfect 
horror  at  seeing  the  triumph  of  the  Christian 
arms  terminating  in  homage  to  a  heathen  tem- 
ple. Tet  is  it  now  evident  that  both  objections 
were  founded  on  mistake,  and  on  that  disposi- 
tion to  judge  of  the  feelings  of  other  nations  by 
our  own,  which  is  the  most  prolific  cause  of  error 
i  n  forming  an  opinion  of  human  afiairs.  Viewed 
with  European  eyes,  and  regarded  as  addressed 
to  civilized  and  well-informed  nations,  the  tri- 
umphal procession  of  the  gates  of  Somnanth  will 
no  doubt  appear  suitable  rather  to  Frendb  gran- 
diloquence than  British  simplicity;  viewed  as 
addressed  to  the  Asiatics,  who  expect  such  effu- 
sions after  victory,  and  consider  them  as  the 
evidence  of  its  reality,  it  must  be  regarded  in  a 
very  different  light,  and  as  important,  as  con- 
ve^'ing  to  the  ignorant  and  credulous  Asiatic 
mmd  proof  of  the  glory  of  conquest.  In  tmth, 
much  more  was  made  of  this  act  than  its  real 
importance,  either  in  a  religious  or  political  point 
of  view,  deserved;  for  such  is  the  ignorance 
which  prevails  in  India,  that  the  memory  of 
even  the  most  important  events  is  much  more 
quickly  lost  than  in  the  European  worid.  The 
loss  of  the  gates  of  SomnauUi  was  bitterly  la- 
mented by  the  priests  of  Ghuznee,  to  whom  they 
were  a  source  of  profit;  but  not  one  in  a  thoa- 
sand  in  Hindostan  had  ever  heard  of  them ;  and 
their  restoration  excited  even  less  sensation,  in 
a  religious  point  of  view,  than  the  recovery  of 
the  wood  of  the  true  cross,  taken  at  the  battle 
of  Tiberias  by  Saladin,  woidd  occasion  to  good 

*  *'  Our  victorious  army  bears  the  gates  of  the  Temple 
of  Somnauth  in  triumph  Arom  Afghanistan,  and  the  de- 
spoiled tomb  of  Sultan  Mahmond  looks  upon  the  mlns  of 
Gtauanee.  The  insult  of  eight  hundred  years  la  at  last 
avenged.  The  gates  of  the  Temple  of  Somnauth,  bo  long 
the  memorial  of  your  humiliation,  are  become  the  proud- 
est record  of  your  national  glory,  the  proof  of  your  supe- 
riority In  arms  over  the  nations  beyond  the  Indus.  To 
you,  princes  and  chiefs  of  SIrhind,  of  Ri^warra,  of  Mal- 
wa,  and  of  Gnxerat,  I  commit  the  glorious  trophy  of 
suecessfhl  war.  I  have  ever  retted  with  confidence  upon 
your  attachment  to  the  British  Government.  Yon  see 
how  worthy  it  proves  itself  of  your  love,  when,  regarding 
your  honor  as  its  own.  It  ezerti  the  power  of  its  arma  to 
restore  to  you  the  gates  of  the  Temple  of  Somnauth.  so 
long  the  memorial  of  your  subjection  to  the  Afgliana.**— > 
LoBD  EuvnioBOveB  to  the  Pbxhobb  and  Fsonjiof  I». 
PLi,  Iftth  November,  18AS;  Kati,  IL  600. 
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Catholics,  or  that  of  some  relics  of  oar  Saxon 
kings  from  the  Baccesson  of  Canute  would  to  the 
En^^ish  people. 
The  A%haTii«tan  e3q)edition,  conceiyed  in  in- 
^.,  justice,  nndertaken  in  ignorance, 

Monl  leMons  executed  by  incapacity,  affords  a 
ftom  the  At-  memorable  eipampie  at  once  of  the 
gfaanistan  weakness  and  strength  of  democrat- 
**''  ic  societies.    Like  all  the  contests 

in  which  Great  Britain  has  been  engaged  during 
the  last  century  and  a  half^  it  was  commenced 
without  any  adequate  prepaiation  for  its  dan- 
gers, or  any  knowledge  even  of  what  they  were. 
I  gidner  Her-  ^^  ^  time  when  tiie  army  on  foot 
beit*«  Betam,  by  Great  Britain  had  been  reduced 
jaa.  6. 166T.  ^  81,000  men,'  and  the  European 
troops  in  India  were  only  81,600,  we  commenced 
at  the  same  time  two  distant  and  costly  wars 
mth  China  and  Afghanistan,  and  sent  an  army 
of  9500  men,  with  one  European  regiment  in  its 
ranks,  to  achieve  the  conquest  of  a  warlike  peo- 
ple, inhabiting  a  remote  and  mountainous  coun- 
tiy.    Nerer  was  a  mor^  striking  instance  of  the 


combined  arrogance  in  diplomatic  demand  with 
the  determined  resistance  to  miUtaiy  prepara- 
tions, which  are  the  invariable  characteristics  in 
the  outset  of  multitudinous  rule,  when  it  is  real- 
ly, and  not  in  name  merely,  established.  Dis- 
asters great  and  unexampled  followed,  and  pun- 
ished tihe  extravagant  and  ill-judged  undertak- 
ing. But  mark  the  end  of  these  things,  and  see 
how  popular  vigor  and  enngy,  when  danger  is 
present,  at  length  surmount  idl  difficulties.  The 
nation,  instead  of  being  deterred,  was  roused  by 
its  misfortunes,  Sur  B.  Peel  nobly  took  the  lead, 
the  House  of  Commons  evinced  similar  con- 
stancy, the  British  army  was  raised  to  101,000 
men,  that  in  India  to  42,000 ;  the  officers  and 
soldiers  engaged  in  the  contest  displayed  all  tiic 
fortitude,  courage,  and  enei^gy  of  their  race; 
and  at  length  the  disasters  which  had  been  sus- 
tained were  avenged,  both  wars  were  brought  to 
a  successful  termination,  and  the  British  empire 
in  the  East,  so  recently  threatened  with  difflolu- 
tion,  was  raised  to  an  unprecedented  pitch  of 
power,  mfluence,  and  glor^-. 
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CHAFTEB  XTiTX. 

INDIA  niOK  TBB  TBBUINAIIOK  OT  THE  AFOHAinSTAN  WAB  IN  1848  TO  THE  ERD  OF  LOBB 

DALHOUBIB'S  OOYEBKMEZrr  IK  1868. 


BisiNG  in  Little  Thibet  at  the  foot  of  Moimt 
X.  Eailas,  the  Indvb,  in  its  downward 
^rsicalde-  course,  makes  its  way  through  the 
soiptionAf  gigantic  barrier  of  the  Himalaya, 
°^^^^  and,  swollen  by  the  streams  which 
descend  from  its  snowy  summits,  descends,  after 
it  leaves  the  mountains,  nearly  in  a  straight 
line  running  southwest  during  a  course  of  sev- 
enteen hundred  miles  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  Its 
chief  tributaries,  the  Cabul,  and  the  five  streams 
which  traverse  the  Punjaub,  lender  it,  before  it 
reaches  the  sea,  a  mighty  river.  Like  the  Nile, 
it  flows  through  sandy  deserts  on  either  side,  and 
the  rich  lands  which  adjoin  its  banks  are  mainly 
formed  by  the  aid  of  its  fertilizing  waters.  Like 
the  Kile,  it  reaches  the  sea  by  several  mouths, 
and  between  the  branches  which  find  their  pas- 
sage by  them,  is  situated  a  delta  of  considerable 
extent  and  great  richness.  The  strip  of  rich 
land  formed  by  the  Biver  Indus  is  the  countiy  of 
Sgindb,  a  territory  unsurpassed  by  any  in  the 
East  in  fertility  and  natural  advantages.  It 
lies  bet>veen  the  23d  and  29th  degrees  of  north 
latitude,  and  the  67th  and  70th  degrees  of  east 
longitude,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
mountains  of  Afghanistan,  on  the  south  and 
i  Malte-Bran  Bouthwest  by  ^e  Indian  Ocean,  on 
iv.  608, 664;  *  the  east  by  a  sandy  desert,  and  on 
Ann.  Reg.       the  west  and  northwest  by  Beloo- 

1843, 845;  Be-  giiistan,  for  the  most  part  consist- 
port  on  indUn    Y         ^^    »«*!«*«    -*V».W    ^^U^MMO^MT- 

Terrltoriofl,  mg  of  an  and  wilderness.  This  ter- 
June,  1868;  ritory  IS  inhabited  by  about  a  mill- 
E2*H°^o%K  ion  of  souls,  of  warlike  habits  and 
**^"'  ^^^^  restless  disposition. » 
Like  all  the  other  people  of  India,  the  inhab- 
2.  itants  of  this  eastern  Egypt  have  long 
The  Ameen  been  subject  to  foreign  government, 
of  Seind&  The  ruling  power  at  this  period  were 
the  Ameers,  a  body  of  nobles  who  had  acquired 
the  sovereignty  of  the  country  by  conquest,  and 
held  it  with  an  iron  grasp.  Those  to  the  north 
had  formerly  paid  tribute  to  the  Afghan  mon- 
archs ;  but  during  the  troubles  which  ended  in 
the  dethronement  of  Shah  Soojah  in  1809,  they 
had  not  only  combined  to  shake  off  that  bur- 
den, but  had  succeeded  in  considerably  extend- 
in'g  their  dominions.  The  Indus,  which  flows 
through  the  whole  extent  of  their  country,  af- 
fords at  once  the  means  of  nourishing  a  splendid 
agriculture,  and  opens  the  way  to  a  vast  and 
profitable  commerce.  But  all  these  natural  ad- 
vantages had  been  neglected,  or  rendered  nuga- 
toiy,  by  the  Ameers.  Passionately  fond  of 
hunting,  they  knew  no  enjoyments  but  fighting, 
and  carousing,  and  the  chase,  and  valued  the 
rich  fields  on  the  borders  of  the  river,  not  on  ac- 
count of  their  agricultural  capabilities,  but  for 
their  '^shikarga^"  or  thick  jungles,  overhang- 
ing the  water's  edge,  which  afforded  a  shelter  to 
wild  beasts  and  game.  The  Belooches,  who 
were  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  country, 


were  cruelly  oppressed  by  these  task-masten, 
who,  idle  thematslves,  lived  only  by  sqneeziog 
the  fruits  of  their  toil  out  of  the  unhappy  peas- 
ants who  cultivated  the  soil.  But  tiieir  com- 
plaints were  stifled  and  obedience  insured  by  a 
powerful  army  of  mercenaries,  detachments  of 
which  were  stationed  in  Hyderabad,  Tattah,  and 
Khyrpore,  the  principal  towns  of  the  country, 
the  liurgest  of  which  did  not  contain  ,  jj^^^  j^^ . 
twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  so  en-  An„.  b^,  * 
tirely  had  military  despotism  ex-  1848,  846 ; 
hausted  the  resources  of  the  conn-  Maite-Brun, 

«»»  1  ir.  664 

try.* 

Sensible  of  the  importance  of  the  Indus,  it 
had  long  be^n  an  olgect  of  ambition  ^ 

to  the  British  Government  to  enter  BritiBh  intor- 
into  pacific  commercial  relations  2!?'31'^*^ 
with  the  rulers  of  this  important  ter-  *"^ 
ritory.    But  the  Ameers  had  a  superstitionB 
dread  of  the  approach  of  the  white  man ;  they 
had  heard  of  his  encroachments  on  the  Ganges, 
and  they  desired  only  to  keep  him  ofi^  from  the 
Indus,  and  for  long  they  succeeded  in  repelling 
his  advances.    At  length,  in  1882,  Lord  Will- 
iam Bentinck,  then  &ivemor-Genera],  by  the 
offer  to  recognize  the  children  of  Meer  Moorad 
Ali,  the  chief  Ameer  of  Scinde,  as  his  successors 
in  the  government  of  the  country,  succeeded  in 
concluding  a  treaty,  by  which  Bntish  merchants 
were  secured  a  free  passage,  for  moder-  .    .,  oa 
ate  duties,  up  the  Indus,  and  through  j^  ^ 
the  other  rivers  and  roads  of  the  coun- 
try, upon  the  express  condition  that  no  milita- 
ry stores  were  to  be  introduced  by  those  rivers 
or  roads;  that  no  armed  vessels  should  come 
up  the  Indus ;  and  that  no  English  merchants 
should  on  any  pretext  settle  in  the  country. 
The  first  article  of  the  treaty  bore,  "  The  two 
contracting  powers  bind  themselves  never  to  look 
with  an  eye  of  covetousness  on  the  possessions  of 
each  other.'*    But  although  the  government  of 
Scinde,  influenced  by  the  aggrandizing  views  of 
Meer  Moorad  All,  entered  into  this  treaty,  the 
more  far-seeing  of  the  nobles  viewed  i'  ,  -^  ^ 
with  the  deepest  regret ;  and  when  the  Trortyia 
first  English  vessel  entered  the  Indus  Ann.  Refp. 
in  consequence  of  its  provisions,  they  1848,  84T; 
said,  "Alas!    Scinde  is  gone;   the  2?SS'a^ 
English  have  seen  the  river.  "^  ' 

By  this  treaty  it  was  further  provided,  that  in 
the  event  of  the  duties  on  the  trans-  ^ 

it  of  goods  appearing  to  be  too  high,  Farther  tnat- 
the  government  of  Hyderabad,  on  a  iei  with  the 
representation  to  that  effect,  was  to  jS^J!!^VUo 
lower  them.  This  was  according-  **«*««>"«»• 
ly  done,  by  a  supplementary  treaty  concluded 
in  1834,  and  permission  was  given  to  a  British 
agent  to  reside  at  Eurrachee,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river.  In  1886  the  Ameers  were  threatened 
by  Bunjeet  Singh,  and  this  was  deemed  a  favor- 
able opportunity  by  the  British  Government  for 
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drawing  closer  their  relations  with  Scinde,  and 
establishing  a  preponderating  inflnence  in  that 
conntrj.  With  this  view  they  offered  protection 
against  the  Sikhs,  provided  the  Ameers  wonld 
consent  to  a  body  of  British  troops,  at  their  ex- 
pense, being  stationed  in  their  capital.  To  this 
the  Ameers  would  not  consent;  bat  after  some 
difficoltj  they  agreed,  in  1838,  to  admit  of  the 
residence  of  a  British  agent  at  Hyderabad,  on 
condition  of  the  British  mediating  between  them 
and  Bunjeet  Singh.  Bat  matters  were  soon  afu 
er  mach  complicated  by  the  conclusion  of  the 
tripartite  treaty  between  the  British,  Runjeet 
Singh,  and  Shah  Soojah,  which  preceded  the 
first  invasion  of  Afghanistan.  By  this  treaty 
Shah  Soojfdi  renounced  all  ulterior  claims  upon 
Scinde,  provided  the  arrears  claimed  by  him 
were  discharged;  and  the  British  Government 
was  to  determine  what  sum  was  to  be  paid  in 
name  of  these  arrears.  The  Ameers  had  been 
no  party  to  this  agreement,  and  had  never  been 
consulted  regarding  it;  and  when  Shah  Soojah 
preferred  his  claim  they  at  once  produced  a  re- 
lease from  him  for  the  whole  sum.  The  British 
I  British  Bes-  Government,  however,  declined  to 
Went  to  Gov.-  pay  any  regard  to  that  release,  and 

NoY.  19, 183S ;  court  of  Scinde  should  proceed  to 
Scinde  Por  '  arbitrate  on  the  sum  to  be  award- 
S^  Qenini  *°  *^®  Afghan  monarch ;  a  de- 
to  Secret  mand  which  was  not  very  likely  to 
Committee,  improve  the  relations  between  the 
Not.  lT,1843w  two  powers.' 

Serious  as  this  cause  of  difference  between  the 
^  British  Grovemment  and  the  rulers 

Passage  of  ^^  Scinde  was,  it  was  soon  thrown 
Keane^sarmy  into  the  shade  by  more  important 
throogh  and  pressing  demands.    As  already 

mentioned,  the  main  body  of  the 
British  forces  for  Afghanistan  was 
to  pass  throngh  Scinde  toward  the  Bolan  Pass ; 
and  Sir  John  Eeane,  with  ten  thousand  men, 
actually  took  this  route.  The  Ameers  evinced, 
as  well  they  might,  the  greatest  aversion  to  the 
passage  of  any  troops  through  their  territories, 
either  by  land  or  water.  As  to  the  idea  of  a 
British  force  being  ever  permanently  stationed 
in  them,  the  thing  never  entered  into  their  con- 
templation; and  both  were  so  completely  con- 
trary to  the  provisions  of  the  trea^  of  1832,  that 
it  was  no  easy  matter  to  see  how  their  objections 
could  be  evadksd.  But  necessity  has  no  law ;  the 
>FoUiase  to  -Afghanistan  expedition  had  been 
Govenuoent,  I'esolved  on;  it  was  deemed  expe- 
Dec.  1ft,  isss";  dient  to  lead  the  greater  part  of  the 
*^"^133^  force  through  Scinde;  and  partly 
^Srntonl  vL  ^7  forcCi  partly  by  the  obvious  ina- 
iOO,  410 ;  bility  to  resist,  the  opposition  of  the 
Ante,  c  xl.  5  Ameers  was  overcome,  and  the  pas- 
sage cf  the  troops  was  agreed  to.* 

But  the  mere  passage  of  the  army  did  not  sat- 

*^  isfy  the  British  Government.  Hav- 
Tiesty  of  ^g  1^0^  got  irresistible  force  on  their 
16S8  forced  side,  they  resolved  to  cany  things  with 
opon  the      ^  high  hand,  and  to  force  upon  the 

**"*  Ameers,  not  merely  the  required  lib- 
erty of  transit,  but  also  such  a  stipulation  in  re- 
gard to  the  permanent  stationing  of  a  British 
force  as  might  secure  the  rear  and  communica^ 
tioos  of  the  army,  and  insure  the  lasting  influ- 
ence of  the  British  Government  over  the  coun- 
try.    In  pursuance  cf  these  views  a  treaty  was 
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presented  to  the  Ameers  for  signature,  which 
provided  that  a  cantonment  and  military  force 
were  to  be  stationed  at  Tattah,  the  strength  of 
which  was  to  be  fixed  by  the  Governor-General ; 
while  the  Ameers  were  to  contribute  a  sum  year- 
ly toward  the  maintenance  of  the  force,  "  in  con-" 
sideration  of  the  advantages  they  would  derive 
from  it."  When  the  draft  of  the  treaty  was 
laid  before  them,  Noor  Mohammed,  one  of  the 
Ameers,  taking  the  former  treaties  out  of  a  box, 
said,  **What  is  to  become  of  all  these?  Since 
the  day  that  Scinde  has  been  covenanted  with 
the  English  there  has  always  been  something 
new :  your  Government  is  never  satisfied.  We 
are  anxious  for  your  friendship,  but  we  can  not 
be  continually  persecuted.  We  have  given  you 
and  ybur  troops  a  passage  through  our  territo- 
ries, and  now  you  wish  to  remain."  But  resist- 
ance was  in  vain.  Sir  John  Keane  was  rapidly 
marching  on  Hyderabad^  Kurrachee  was  already 
in  the  hands  of  the  reserve,  and  the  Ameer  of 
Khyrporo  had  conclndcd  a  treaty  ceding  posses- 
sion of  that  place,  to  which  Sir  Willoughby  Cot- 
ton was  marching.  Thus  the  Ameers  had  no 
alternative  but,  in  their  own  language,  to  become 
"our  humblest  slaves,"  and  the  treaty  was  ac- 
cepted. Before  it  was  ratified  by  the  Governor- 
General  its  conditions  were  rendered  still  more 
humiliating ;  for,  instead  of  the  station  for  the 
subsidiary  force  being  fixed  at  Tattah,  it  was 
stipulatea  that  it  might  be  located  any  where 
west  of  the  Indus  the  Gtovemor-Gen-  j  ^reatT  la 
eral  might  select;  and  the  annual  Thornton, 
payment  of  the  Ameers  toward  its  vi.  410,  411 ; 
maintenance  was  fixed  at  three  lacs  ^q""-  J^- 
of  rupees.* 

While  the  occupation  of  Afghanistan  lasted 
this  treaty  continued  to  regulate  the         ^ 
relations  of  the  two  powers;    and  Lord  Ellen- 
Major  Outram,  who  had  succeeded  borough^s 
Pottinger  as  political  agent  at  the  ^'J* "  ^ 
court  of  Hyderabad,  succeeded  in  ^ 

extracting  considerable  resources  from  them,  as 
already  seen,  for  the  use  of  Nott's  army  at  Can- 
dahar.     During  this  f>eriod  Outram  was  so  far 
imposed  upon  by  the  deep  dissimulation  which 
forms  so  remarkable  a  feature  in  the  Asiatic 
character,  that  he  reported  to  Government  that 
"such  changeable,  puerile,  and  divided  chief- 
tains were  not  likely  to  enter  into  any  deep  and 
consequently  dangerous  conspiracy,  and  that  no- 
thing of  the  sort  would  be  persevered  in  so  long 
as  no  further  disaster  befell  our  arms  in  Afghan- 
istan."   But  after  the  termination  of  the  second 
Afghanistan  campaign.  Lord  Ellenborough  de- 
termined to  take  advantage  of  the  first  oppor- 
tunity to  reduce  Scinde  into  the  condition  of  a 
regular  province  of  the  British  empire.    With 
th^  view  he  withdrew  the  political  administra- 
tion of  the  country  from  Major  Outram,  and 
vested  it,  as  well  as  the  military  command,  in 
Sib  Chables  Napieb,  an  officer  already  signal- 
ized in  the  Peninsular  War,  and  >  ^ord  Eiien- 
whose  bold  and  feariess  disposition,  borough  to 
as  well  as  ardent  mind,  peculiarly  Jif^'A  "hi 
qualified  him  for  the  duties  with  lo,  i842'^and 
which  he  was  intrusted.^    His  in>  toSircWles 
structions  were,  to  collect  and  com-  Jjf^*Si?'P*" 
municate  to  the  Governor-General  ^^JonJi^i^  vi. 
all  that  Major  Outram  or  the  other  411^14;  Anl 
political'agents  had  to  allege  against  R«g.  1842, 
any  of  the  Ameers,  taking  care  the  W®-***« 
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information  was  to  be  depended  on,  as,  if  it  re- 
vealed hostile  intentions  or  acts,  it  was  the  de- 
tennination  of  Government  to  inflict  such  pun- 
ishment as  should  effectually  deter  others  from 
engaging  in  similar  designs.* 
When  governments  issue  instructions  to  their 

g  ofEicers  to  make  inquiries  with  a  view 
Nev  treatj  to  establish  certain  desired  points,  it 
proposed,  is  seldom  that  such  evidence  is  awant- 
Dec  6.  jjjjg^  jjj  jjjjg  iijstance,  however,  there 
could  be  no  difficulty  about  the  matter.  Sir 
Charles  Napier  reported,  with  truth,  that  the 
rulers  of  Scinde  had  levied  tolls  on  the  Indus 
contraiy  to  the  treaty ;  and  certain  letters  were 
transmitted,  purporting  to  be  from  Meer  Nussur 
Khan,  Ameer  of  Hyderabad,  and  Meer  Roostam 
Khan  of  Khyrpore,  inviting  the  other  chiefs  to^ 
join  in  common  measures  of  defense.  The  au-" 
thenticity  of  these  letters  was  never  fully  estab- 
lished; and  considering  how  easy  it  is  eveir 
where,  and  especially  in'  India,'  to  fabricate  sucn 
evidence  to  suit  a  purpose,  nothing  can  be  more 
dangerous  than  to  proceed  on  such  proof  with- 
out the  corroboration  of  overt  acts.  The  British 
Government,  however,  were  determined  to  make 
out  a  case  against  the  Ameers,  and  they  took  the 
most  efiectual  means  to  do  so.  On  the  6th  De- 
cember a  new  treaty  was  tendered  to  them  for  sig- 
nature, containing  clauses  of  the  most  humilia- 
ting description.  By  it  certain  places  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Scinde  were  to  be  fixed  as  centres,  round 
which  a  portion  of  territory  was  to  be  assigned  to 
the  British  Government ;  another  portion  was  to 
be  assigned  to  the  Khan  of  Bhawlpore,  as  a  re- 
ward for  his  fidelity ;  the  Ameers  were  to  pro- 
vide fuel  to  the  steamers  navigating  the  Indus, 
and  in  default  of  their  doing  so,  the  servants  of 
the  British  Grovernment  were  to  be  at  liberty  to 
fell  wood  within  a  hundred  yards  of  |he  banks 
of  the  river  within  the  territory  of  the  Ameers ; 
finally,  the  right  of  coining  money — the  well- 
known  badge  of  independent  sovereignty — was 
to  bo  given  up  by  the  Ameers;  the  British 
1  gg^  p,Q.  Government  was  to  coin  for  them, 
posed  treatf,  And  on  one  side  of  the  coin  was  to 
Thornton,  be  the  effigy  of  the  Sovereign  of  Eiir 
▼!•««.  gland,' 

'    When  terms  such  as  these  were  proposed  to 

^  sovereigns  to  whom  the  shadow  of 

Which  is  independence  had  hitherto  been  al- 
foroedonthe  lowed,  it  was  evident  that  it  was 
w]5.!f '"*  to  merely  a  question  of  time  when  hos- 
'  tiuties  were  to  commence,  and  mi- 
material  which  party  was  in  form  the  aggressor. 
The  Ameers  evinced  the  utmost  reluctance  to 

*  '*  Yonr  first  political  duty  will  bo,  to  hear  what  Ma- 
Jor  Outram  and  the  oUier  political  agenta  mavhave  to 
allege  against  the  Ameers  of  Hyderabad  and  khyrpore 
tending  to  prove  hostile  designs  against  the  British  Oov- 
emment,  or  to  act  hostllely  against  the  British  army. 
That  they  may  have  had  such  hostile  feelings  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  It  would  be  impoesible  to  suppose  that  they 
could  entertain  friendly  feelings;  but  we  should  not  be 
Justified  in  infilcting  punishment  upon  these  thoughts. 
Should  any  Ameer  or  chief  with  whom  we  have  a  treaty 
ef  friendship  and  alliance  have  evinced  hostile  designs 
against  us  during  the  late  events,  which  may  have  in- 
duced them  to  doubt  the  continuance  of  our  power,  it  is 
the  present  intention  of  the  Qovemor-Oeneral  to  inflict 

Xn  the  treacHery  of  such  ally  or  ftiend  so  signal  a  pun- 
nent  as  shall  effectually  deter  others  from'  similar 
conduct  But  the  (Jovemor-General  would  not  proceed 
in  this  course  without  the  most  ample  and  conTindng 
evidence  of  the  guilt  of  the  person  accused.**— Lou>  £b* 
unfvoBOiroa  to  Sim  Cbaxlxs  Natibs,  aiviJa,  S8th  Sept, 
184S;  Ann,  Rtg.,  1640,  800. 


affix  their  signatures  to  an  instrument  which  de- 
prived them  of  the  last  vestige  of  independent 
sovereignty;  but  at  last,  partly  by  terror,  partly 
by  persuasion,  they  were  brought  to  yield,  and 
on  the  12th  February  they  affixed  their  _. .  -- 
names  to  the  hated  treaty.  But  long  ^^^ 
before  they  had  done  so,  the  initiative 
of  hostilities  had  been  taken  by  Sir  Charles  Na- 
pier. On  the  18th  December  he  issued  a  proc- 
lamation, stating,  ''The  Governor-General  of 
India  has  ordered  me  to  take  possession  of  the 
districts  of  Sedzeel  Kote  and  of  Bhang-bara,  and 
to  reannex  the  said  districts  to  the  territories  of 
his  Highness  the  Nawab  of  Bhawlpore,  to  whom 
they  will  immediately  be  made  over ;"  and  inti- 
mating that,  ''  if  the  Ameers  levied  any  revenue 
in  advance  after  the  ls{  January,  1843,  they 
should  be  amerced  in  the  like  sum  in  arranging 
the  new  treaty."  The  territories  proposed  to  be 
e^Micted  of  the  Ameers  were  taken  possession  of 
before  the  treaty  itself  had  been  agreed  to,  and 
Napier's  troops  continued  to  advance  toward 
Khyrpore,  the  capital  of  Meer  Roostnm,  the 
chief  of  the  refractory  Ameers,  diough  well  aware 
that  such  an  invasion  was  equivalent  to  a  decla- 
ration of  war.  His  determination  can  not  be  so 
well  given  as  in  his  own  words :  ''  I  bad  discov- 
ered long  ago  that  the  Ameers  put  implicit  fiaith 
in  their  deserts,  and  feel  confident  we  can  never 
reach  them  there.  Therefore,  when  negotia- 
tions, and  delays,  and  lying,  and  intrigues  of  all 
kinds  fail,  they  can  at  last  declare  their  endre 
obedience,  innocence,  and  humility,  and  retire 
beyond  our  reach  to  their  deserts,  and  from 
thence  launch  their  wild  bands  ^igainst  us,  so  as 
to  cut  off  aU  our  communications,  and  render 
Scinde  more  hot  than  nature  has  already  done. 
So  circumstanced,  and  after  drawing  all  I  could 
from  Ali  Moorad,  whom  I  saw  last  night  at 
Khjrrpore,  I  made  up  my  mind  that,  although 
war  was  not  declared,  nor  is  it  nee-  i  gi,  cbaxles 
essary  to  declare  it,  I  would  at  once  Kapler's  Proc- 
march  upon  Emaun-Ghur,  and  prove  Ij'"*?- *Vfi.« 
to  ^e  whole  T^poor  familv,  both  JrES-isSl 
of  Khyrpore  and  Hyderabad,  that  478 ;  Kapiei'a 
neither  their  deserts  nor  their  ne-  Conquest  of 
gotiations  could  protect  them  from  |^?^^*^ 
the  British  troops.  While  they  im-  NaptertoLoid 
agine  they  can  fly  with  security,  EUenborougi, 
they  never  will  be  quiet.*"  ^'^***  ^»i^*- 

Having  determined  to  commence  hostilities  by 
all  expedition  against  EmaunnGhur, 
Sir  Charles  Napier's  measures  were  Expedidon 
taken  with  equal  boldness  and  skill,  against 
This  singular  strong-hold,  which  no  £maan.Obiir. 
European  eye  had  yet  beheld,  is  J^fiwa*^' 
situated  fully  eight  days'  journey  in 
the  desert  of  Beloochistan.     The  wells  on  the 
way  to  it  were  all  dried  up,  and  water  for  the 
troops  required  to  be  carried  on  camels'  backs. 
To  this  strong-hold  in  this  dry  and  untrodden 
solitude  the  Beloochee  forces  were  reported  by 
the  scouts  to  have  retired,  to  the  number  of 
20,000  men,  and  there,  surrounded  by  the  des- 
ert, and  protected  by  its  hardships,  to  be  pre- 
pared to  make  their  stand.    Napier,  faoweiver, 
was  not  to  be  deterred,  either  by  die  magnitude 
of  the  enemy's  force,  or  the  all  but  insuperable 
difficulties  of  approach  by  which  they  were  en- 
vironed.    His  nrst  design  was  to  march  a^^ainst 
Emaun-Ghur  with  his  whole  disposable  force, 
8000  strong,  and  fight  a  deqjsive  battle  with  tho 
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forces  of  the  enemy,  seven  tunes  as  nvmeronsi  at 
its  gates.  On  a  nearer  approach,  howerer,  he 
received  intelligence  which  induced  him  to  al- 
ter this  design.  It  tamed  out  that,  thon^  the 
Ameers  had  retired  from  Dingce  toward  Emaun- 
Ghar,  the  greater  part  of  their  troops  had  mati- 
nied  and  turned  back  upon  reaching  the  wilder- 
ness ;  and  that  such  was  the  want  of  wat^r  in 
the  desert,  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  ap- 
proach it  with  a  large  army.  Modifying  his 
original  design  according  to  this  change  of  cir- 
cumstances, the  British  General  mounted  860  of 

^  the  22d  Queen's  regiment  on  camels, 

ConqoSt'of  "©^cctod  200  of  the  best-mounted  and 
SciDde,  ti.  hardy  of  the  Irregular  cavalry,  loaded 
834,837:  Na- ten  camcls  with  provisions,  eighty 
H 'oci  ^f^'  ^tb  water,  and  set  out  on  his  peril- 
ous  and  extraordinary  enteipnse.* 

The  march  began  on  the  evening  of  the  5th 
^^  January ;  and  the  dangers  and  diffi- 
Capture  and  unities  with  which  it  was  beset  were 
destrnctioa  such  as  would  have  deterred  a  less 
^^  ^^'  resolute  commander,  and  stopped  a 

jaauary  .  j^^^  enduring  army.  The  Aineers, 
under  Boostum,  the  most  determined  of  their 
opponents,  hung  on  their  flank  with  six  thousand 
men.  After  the  first  two  days,  water  was  not 
to  be  found ;  and  the  troops  plunged  into  a  des- 
ert, untrod  even  by  the  wildest  animals  of  na- 
ture. The  camels  became  weak  under  their  un- 
paralleled hardships,  and  could  no  longer  draw 
the  howitzers.  Their  place  wati  supplied,  or 
their  sinking  strength  aided,  by  the  indefatigable 
Irish  soldien,  who,  with  surpassing  fortitude  and 
unshrinking  constancy,  held  on  their  weary  and 
dangerous  way.  Such  fortitude  at  length  met 
with  its  reward.  The  arid  and  steep  sand  hills 
were  all  passed;  and  at  length,  on  the  evening 
of  the  14th,  the  square  tower  of  £maun-Ghur 
was  discerned,  rising  on  the  distant  horizon  in 
solitary  grandeur  in  that  profound  solitude. 
The  troops,  of  whom  fifty  only  were  on  horse- 
back, the  remainder  of  the  cavalry  having  been 
constrained  to  return,  were  soon  at  its  gates; 
but  it  was  found  to  be  deserted.  Mohammed 
Khan,  the  governor,  though  at  the  head  of  a 
force  five  times  that  which  now  approached  him, 
had  eracuated  the  fortress  with  his  treasure  the 
night  before,  leaving  all  his  powder  and  grain 
behind  him.  It  was  resolved  to  blow  it  up,  and 
this  was  effected  with  a  daring  and  intrepidity 
forming  a  fit  termination  to  this  tale  of  heroism. 
Four-and-twenty  mines  were  run  under  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  fortress,  and  chaiiged  with  ten 
thousand  pounds  of  powder — so  vast  were  the 
stores  of  ammunition  which  the  Ameers  had 
provided  in  this  distant  strong-hold.  The  other 
mines  were  all  fired,  when  Uie  chief  engineer, 
Major  Waddington,  was  seen  bending  over  the 
train  of  one  wMch  he  was  to  fire  himself.  The 
assistant  called  out,  *'  The  other  mines  are  going 
to  bmnt.*'  <<That  may  be,"  replied  Wadding- 
ton, **bat  mine  must  burst  also;"  and,  with 
>NaDler  U  ^^^^  words,  set  fire  to  the  fusee  with 
841784S:  '  ^^  ow^  hands,  and  then  walked  calm- 
Sir  c.  Ma^  ly  away.  The  fort  was  blown  to  at- 
n^a^Sa  ^°^  ^^^  as  if  by  a  mirade,  the  hero- 
u.w8,wa  ic  Waddington  escaped  unhurt.** 

*  Kapler  wrote  next  day  in  hia  Joomal :  **  I  bad  per- 
miatfoa  from  the  Goremor-Cteneral  to  aaaemUe  an  im- 
mtnm  /otm  to  impote  Ma  JlntU  treaty.  I  told  him  it 
•raid  to  done  with  the  troopa  nnder  my  commaod,  with.- 


Hie  destmction  of  £mann-Ghnr  having  been 
effected,  it  was  not  deemed  safe  to  ^^ 
attempt  that  of  Shah-Ghur,  a  simi-  Naplerretama 
lar  fortress  of  the  Beloochees  in  the  to  the  Indus, 
desert,  situated  at  a  great  disUnce,  ""Jl/Jf*  °*" 
till  the  forces  which  were  assem-  ^^  ^°*' 
bling  at  Hyderabad,  in  the  centre  of  their  pow- 
er, had  been  either  overawed  Ar  disposea  of. 
Thither,  accordingly,  Napier  returned  on  the  ICth 
by  a  different  route,  but  encountering  the  same 
hardships — the  infantry  drawing  the  guns,  and 
the  troops  of  all  arms  living  on  the  scantiest  fare, 
and  having,  on  the  evening  of  the  third  day, 
nearlv  exhausted  their  supplies  of  water.  At 
length,  on  the  fourth  day,  water  and  forage  were 
found ;  and  on  the  2M  Januaxy,  after  .^  _ 
having  been  eighteen  days  in  the  desert, 
he  rejoined  his  main  army  at  Peor-Abu-Bekr, 
near  Hyderabad.  He  found  the  Ameers  there 
overawed  and  undecided,  insomuch  that  he  has 
recorded  in  his  journal  his  apprehension  that  the 
blowing  up  of  Emaim-Ghur  would  hinder  him 
from  gratSying  Lord  Ellenborough's  wish  **for 
a  fight  with  the  Ameers. "  In  this  apprehension, 
however,  he  was  destined  to  be  disappointed. 
After  the  return  of  Napier  to  the  neighborhood 
of  Hyderabad,  Outram  was  so  Tar  blinded  by 
the  profound  dissimulation  which  the  Asiatics 
know  so  well  how  to  employ  when  the^  have  an 
object  to  gain  by  it,  that  he  persisted  m  the  be- 
lief that  the  Ameers  were  inclined  to  make  peace, 
and  that  no  hostile  measures  were  to  be  appre- 
hended from  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  old 
Greneral,  judging  more  correctly  of  their  real 
dispositions,  and  estimating  them  by  what  all 
brave  men  woidd  do  when  the  independence  of 
their  country  was  threatened,  as  strenuously 
maintained  that  they  were  unchangeably  bent 
on  war,  and  that  their  pacific  professions  were 
only  so  many  artifices  to  gain  time  to  complete 
their  preparations.  Meanwhile,  as  the  hot  sea- 
son was  approaching,  Napier  put  his  troops  in 
motion,  and  approached  slowly  toward  the  sonth^ 
where  the  strength  of  the  Ameers  lay.  Outram 
continued  to  transmit  reports  of  the  pacific  in- 
tentions of  the  Ameers;  and  appearances  were 
certainly  in  his  favor,  for,  after  having  exhaust^ 
ed  every  artifice  to  procure  delay,  they  at  length, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Ameer  of  Khyr-  p  v  |o 
pore,  actually  signed  the  final  and  hated 
treaty.  Napier,  however,  was  not  deceived :  he 
knew  well  they  were  endeavoring  only  to  protract 
the  conferences  till  the  hot  season  rendered  mili- 
tary operations  impossible.  He  continued' to  ad- 
vance, accordingly,  declaring  to  the  Ameers, 
both  of  Upper  and  Lower  Scinde,  that  they 
could  only  stop  his  march  by  dispersing  their 
armed  bands.  Instead  of  doing  this,  the  Ameers 
collected  a  large  force,  exceeding  20,000  men, 
at  Hyderabad ;  and  while  they  amused  Outram 
by  the  artifice  of  signing  the  treaty,  thev  were 
boasting  ''that  evei^  man,  woman,  and  child 
belonging  to  the  British  army  in  Scinde  should  be 
collected  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  have  their 
throats  cut,  except  the  General,  that  i  j^npier,  it. 
they  migh%  put  a  ring  in  his  nose  886-208,  !279; 
and  lead  him  with  a  chain  in  tri-  2V^»Ji*"*  '** 
umph  to  their  Dhurbar."',  '^"^®- 

Napier,  however,  was  neither  intimidated  by 

ont  bloodshed.  It  aeema  to  me  I  hare  done  so,  and 
proTed  mj  bead  suflblent  for  command  in  fidnde.**-.- 
NiknsB*B  MmoirBt  ii.  SOO. 
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their  nambers,  nor  deceived  by  their  feigned  sab- 
.g  mission.    He  continued  steadily  to 

Attack  on  advance  until  the  light  companies 
Oatraminthe  were  in  the  dose  vicinity  of  Hy- 
Itealdency.  derabad.  Ontram  still  continued  to 
™*'^  •  give  assurances  of  their  pacific  dis- 
position, when,  on  the  very  day  after  the  treaty  had 
been  signed,  he  was  awakened  from  his  dream  of' 
security  in  a  violent  manner.  Shouts  express- 
ive of  detestation  of  the  Britiidi  had  already  been 
heai-d  in  the  streets  of  Hyderabad.  Still  Ontram 
continued  to  trust  them,  though  the  officers  of 
his  suite  clearly  foresaw  the  approaching  storm ; 
and  he  even  carried  his  reliance  on  their  good 
faith  the  length  of  recommending  Napier  to  come 
alone  to  Hyderabad,  and  send  his  army  to  Meer- 

poor!  But  Napier  judged  otherwise,  and 
1^      continued  to  advance,  and  meanwhile 

six  thousand  Beloochees  were  collecting 
round  the  Residency  preparing  to  attack.  Outram 
had  a  garrison  of  only  a  hundred  foot-soldiers, 
with  forty  rounds  of  anmmnition  each,  so  that  a 
prolonged  resistance  was  impofsible ;  there  were, 
however,  two  armed  steamers  in  the  river,  which 
promised  the  means  of  retreat.  But  Indian  war- 
fare, more  than  any  other,  shows  what  may  be 
efiected  by  even  a  small  body  of  resolute  men, 
ably  led,  against  apparently  overwhelming  odds. 
The  Ameers  had  eight  thousand  men  and  six 

Feb.  14  S^^j  ^^^  ^^  ^^  armed  multitude 
they  soon  closed  in  on  three  sides  of  the 
Residency,  and  commenced  a  heavy  fire,  the 
fourth  being  open  to  the  river.  But  Outram  dis- 
posed his  men  under  the  wall  of  the  Residency 
garden,  which  was  only  five  feet  high,  under  of- 
ficers as  determined  as  himself;  and  they  kept 
up  so  well-directed  and  sustained  a  fire  as  efiect- 
ually  repelled  the  enemy,  as  long  as  their  ammu- 
nition lasted.  When  it  was  exhausted  they  slow- 
ly retreated,  turning  and  facing  the  assailants  ev- 
ery twenty  yards,  toward  the  steamers ;  and  so 
skillfully  was  the  fire  of  those  vessels  directed  by 
HAnn.  Reg.  Captain  Brown,  of  the  Bengal  engi- 
1848,351:  Nap  neers,  who  was  on  board,  that  it  ef- 
SS'' N*^'  fectuaJly  swept  their  flanks;  and  the 
Momoiral^uf  '  retreating  column  itself  causing  its 
820,  831 ;  '  rear  to  be  respected,  they  got  safe 
Thornton,  vL  on  board,  with  the  loss  only  of  three 
428^m.         ^ai^  ^^  ^^  wounded. » 

Nothing  but  the  sword  could  now  terminate 
j^  the  quarrel  between  the  British  and 
Preparationa  the  Ameers.  Outram  having  reach- 
for  an  attack  ed  Napier^s  camp  in  safety,  the  lat- 
ontoeeoemr,  ter  wisely  resolved  to  march -fordi- 
botUsidea"  with  to  attack  the  enemv,  despite 
the  formidable  odds  which  stood 
against  him  even  then ;  for  he  was  well  aware 
that  these  odds  would  in  a  few  days  be  augment- 
*  ed  by  20,000  more,  who  were  collecting  on  his 
flanks  and  rear.  He  moved  forward,  accord- 
ingly, with  his  little  army  to  attack  the  Ameers, 
who  were  posted  at  Mkanee.  Napier  had  only 
400  Europeans  of  the  22d,  and  2200  sepoys  and 
Beloochees,  whose  valor  and  fidelity  were  abund- 
antly proved  in  the  battle  which  ensued.  The 
enemy  were  strongly  posted  behind  the  bed  of 
the  River  Fnlailee,  chiefly  diy,  but  interspersed  in 
some  places  by  deep  stagnant  pools.  They  were 
fullv  22,000  men,  of  whom  5000  were  horse, 
with  fifteen  guns.  These  were  placed  on  the 
top  of  the  slope,  rising  upward  from  the  bed  of 
the  river,  and  behind  them  the  main  body  of  die 


enemy  was  posted  in  dense  masses,  extending 
about  twelve  hundred  yards  in  front,  and  a  long 
way  to  the  rear.  On  either  flank  of  this  plateau 
were  thick  jungles,  intersected  by  deep  water- 
courses, which  were  in  most  places  scarped  so  as 
to  render  them  wholly  impassable  for  artillery, 
and  very  difiicult  of  passage  even  to  the  b^ 
horsemen.  Notwithstanding  these  desperate 
odds,  and  strong  position  of  the  enemy,  Napier 
resolved  to  attack  them.  '*  It  is,"  said  he  in 
his  journal,  ^'my  first  battle  as  a  commander: 
it  may  be  my  last.  At  sixty  that  i  xapicr-aDla- 
makes  little  difference ;  but  my  patch,  Ft^b. 
feelings  are,  it  shall  be  do  or  die,  }?,iS43;Aun. 
To  fall  will  be  to  leave  many  I  love  gsf :  ^  j^ 
best,  to  go  to  many  loved,  and  my  SM-W:  Nap. 
home — and  that,  in  any  case,  must  Men^  li-  ^^ 
be  soon.*'*  ^^• 

Napier's  little  army  was  still  further  reduced 
by  a  detachment  of  200  sepoys,  _ 

whom,  at  Outram*s  request,  he  de-  prepanttiona 
tached  under  that  officer  to  occupy  for  the  battle 
the  shikargahs  near  the  Indus,  in  Sf*^®*"**;. 
order  to  depri^-e  the  Ameers,  inlase  ^'^^™*^  ^^ 
of  defeat,  of  the  cover  these  might  afifbrd  for 
their  troops.  Before  attacking,  he  made  the 
best  dispositions  that  circumstances  would  admit 
for  defending  his  baggage,  arranging  it,  after  the 
manner  of  the  ancient  Germans,  in  a  circle,  sur- 
rounded by  the  camels  laid  down  with  their 
heads  turned  inward,  and  the  bales  between 
them,  over  which  the  defenders  might  fire.  On 
the  right  were  twelve  guns  under  Major  Uoyd, 
fianked  bv  fifty  sappers  and  miners  under  Cap- 
tain Henderson ;  next  them  stood  the  brave  22d, 
led  by  their  worthy  commander.  Colonel  Fenne- 
father;*  next  to  them  were  the  25th  Sepoys 
under  Colonel  Teesdale,  yet  a  little  behind,  so 
as  to  make  the  attack  in  echelon,  the  right  lead- 
ing. Then,  also  in  echelon,  came  the  12th 
Native  Infantry,  under  Colonel  Reid ;  and  next 
to  them  the  Bengal  Engineers,  under  Miijor 
Clibbome.  The  extreme  left  was  formed  by  the 
9th  Bengal  Horse,  under  Colonel  Pattle.  The 
Poonah  Horse,  250  strong,  under  Captain  Tait, 
with  400  sepoy  infantry,  formed  a  guard  for  the 
General  and  disposable  reserve,  ready  to  be 
thrown  in  wherever  the  fortune  of  the  day  might 
call  for  their  support.  The  plain  between  the 
two  armies  was  about  a  thousand  yards  broad, 
interspersed  with  low  jungle  bushes,  which  for 
some  way  impeded  the  march  of 
Ae  troops,  but  the  last  seven  tan-  ^^^t^ 
area  yards  it  had  been  cleared  away  is,  1648:  Ann. 
by  the  Beloochees,  to  render  the  R***;.  1B43, 
plain  like  a  great  glacis  open  for  Sf^iii*^^' 
their  fire.«  IL  80S,  809. 

The  distance  between  the  two  armies  was 
rapidlv  passed  over,  the  General  i^ 

himself  with  his  staff  leading.  The  Battle  of  Hea- 
Beloochees  themselves  were  con-  "5^  i*  ,e*a 
cealed  by  the  front  of  the  eminence ;  "•*■  ^^  *®^ 
but  the  discharges  of  guns  and  the  rapid  fire  of 
musketry,  when  they  got  within  range,  showed 
where  they  stood.  The  jungle  on  their  left  was 
covered  by  a  wall  ten  feet  high,  not  loopholcd, 
and  with  a  single  opening.  Into  that  opening 
Napier  immediately  led  the  grenadiers  of  the 
22d,  under  Captain  Ford,  bidding  him  main- 
tain his  post  to  death,  if  necessaiy.    Ford  obeyed 

*  Since  80  distinguished  aa  a  genend  of  division  at 
Inkermann  and  in  the  Crimean  war. 
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hk  ordera,  for  he  died  at  his  post ;  but  he  held 
the  opening,  and  by  so  doing  paralysed  six 
thousand  men,  who  were  behind  the  wail,  by- 
eighty.  Meanwhile  the  other  troops  adYanced 
to  the  attack,  the  22d  first,  and  the  guns  took 
position  and  began  to  play  on  the  dense  masses 
of  the  enemy.  When  they  reached  the  river 
they  crossed  its  bed,  and  with  a  shout  ran  up 
the  slope,  the  steepness  of  which  cansed  the 
Beloochee  shots  for  the  most  part  to  go  over 
their  heads.  But  when  they  reached  the  sum- 
mit, what  met  their  eyes  might  have  appalled 
the  stoutest  hearts.  *■ '  Thick,  *'  says  Napier,  *  *  as 
standing  com,  and  gorgeous  as  a  field  of  flowers, 
stood  the  Beloochees  in  their  many-oolored  gar- 
ments and  dresses :  they  dusterea  on  the  bank 
of  the  Fulailee,  they  corered  the  |>lain8  beyond. 
Guarding  their  heads  with  their  large  dark 
shields,  they  shook  their  sharp  swords  beaming 
in  the  sun;  their  shouts  rolled  like  a  peal  of 
thunder,  as  with  frantic  gestures  they,  with  de- 
moniac strength  and  ferocity,  dashed  against  the 
front  of  the  22d.  But  with  shouts  as  loud,  and 
shrieks  as  wild  and  fierce  as  theirs,  and  hearts 
as  big  and  arms  as  strong,  the  Irish  soldiers  met 
them  with  that  queen  of  weapons,  the  bayonet, 
and  sent  their  foremost  masses  rolling  back  in 
blood."    Meanwhile  the  natiye  infantry  came 

i\-*nie.'BtMa-  »^"»««^«ly  ^V  *^  engaged,  and 
patchrrebT  ^®  artiUeiy,  from  the  commanding 
i8,iS48;Ana  position  they  had  taken,  sent  a 
^'  19^  storm  of  roiind-«hot  and  canister 
a  ^11^%^*  among  the  enemy's  masses,  occa- 
*  rioning  a  terrible  carnage.^ 

The  Beloochees  stood  their  ground  manfully 
17.  on  the  top  of  the  bank,  and  even 
Tietoiyof  rushed  haif-way  down  at  times,  to 
Napier.  iqqq^  ^q^  close'with  their  antagonists. 
But  the  British  and  sepoys  were  not  less  resolute 
to  force  their  way  upward;  and  the  combat 
which  ensued  between  their  front  rank  and  the 
**thin  red  line*'  of  English  and  their^nxiliaiies 
resembled  rather  the  conflicts  immortalized  in 
the  Iliad  than  those  which  ensue  when  the  dis- 
ciplined battalions  of  Europe  meet  mch.  other. 
The  boldest  on  each  side  here  singled  out  his 
antagonist;  and  for  three  mortal  bonis  these 
dauntless  foes  stood  as  on  the  deadly  breach,  the 
European  unable  to  force  on,  the  Asiatic  reso- 
lute not  to  recede.  In  vain  Lloyd's  guns,  from 
theirposition  on  the  right,  raked  the  living  mass, 
and  with  every  discharge  cut  huge  gaps  in  the 
stem  array ;  others  closed  in  as  Uieir  conurades 
fell,  and  mled  every  chasm  made  by  the  cannon 
and  the  bayonet  So  vehement  was  the  resist- 
ance, so  strong  the  pressure,  that  for  some  time 
the  British  front  rank  was  by  sheer  weight  of 
numbers  forced  back,  and  Napier  even  was 
doubtful  of  the  result.  Pennefather,  desperate- 
ly wounded,  fell  at  the  top  of  the  bank;  Tees- 
dale  gloriously  died  while  riding  over  the  ridge 
at  the  head  of  his  men ;  Jackson,  when  leading 
the  12th  Native  Infantary,  was  struck  down  on 
the  slope,  not  before  several  of  the  Beloochees 
had  faHen  nnder  his  stroke ;  M*Mtirdo  was  down; 
neariy  all  the  European  officers  were  killed  or 
wounded.  The  General-in-Chief  himself  was 
for  some  time  enveloped  by  enemies,  and  extri- 
cated himself  as  if  by  a  murade.  But  at  this 
critical  moment  his  experienced  eye  told  him 
where  the  decisive  blow  was  to  be  struck.  He 
sent  orders  to  Colonel  Fattle,  the  second  in  com- 


mand, to  chaige  iltetantly  with  the  9th  Bcngul 
Cavalry  and  Sdnde  Irregular  Horse.  On  went 
these  horsemen  at  the  gallop,  right  through  the 
jungle  which  covered  the  enemy's  right.  Fifty 
of  the  troopers  werb  thrown  in  leaping  the  nul- 
lahs; but  those  who  kept  their  seats  (Ushed  on, 
swept  through  the  Beloochee  guns  on  the  top  of 
the  ridge,  fell  with  irresistible  fury  on  the  mass- 
es of  infantry,  and,  scattering  them,  never  drew 
bridle  till  they  had  gained  and  traversed  the 
enemy's  camp.  Then  the  front  line  of  the  Be- 
loochees on  the  Fulailee  began  to  shake;  the 
22d  and  sepovs  raised  the  shout  of  victory,  and, 
pressing  on,  drove  them  over  the  ridge,  and  the 
battle  was  gained.  Though  their  whole  guns, 
ammunition-wagons,  and  baggage  iNajHci'sDis- 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors,  patch,  Feb. 
the  infantry  retired  in  good  order,  1^  1843;  Ann. 
leaving  their  track  marked  bv  a  ^:  Tj^  ^^ 
long  line  of  killed  and  woimded,  811-^19;  Nap. 
who  fell  under  the  deadly  volleys  Mem.  u.  89$ 
of  the  British. »  «27. 

Such  was  the  battle  of  Meanee,  one  of  the 
most  glorious  in  tho  British  annals,  ig, 
and  which  at  once  stamped  Napier  Raanitiof 
a  great  general;  for,  despite  all  the  theliatUe. 
valor  of  his  men,  the  dky  would  have  been 
lost  but  for  his  courage  and  decision.  The  loss 
of  the  Beloochees  wss  estimated  at  6000 :  1000 
dead  bodies  were  gathered  in  the  bed  of  the 
Fulailee  alone,  and  the  field  of  battle  was  strown 
with  corpses ;  while  the  loss  of  the  victors  was 
only  6  officers  and  54  privates  killed,  and  14 
officers  and  190  privates  wounded !  It  appears 
almost  inconceivable  how  so  desperate  a  fight 
could  have  gone  on  so  long,  with  so  litUe  loss  to 
the  victors;  but  the  same  thing  is  frequently  to 
be  met  with  in  the  annals  of  antiquity.  The 
Ameers  committed  a  ci^ital  mistake,  which 
mainly  led  to  their  defeat,  in  fi^iting  with  a 
narrow  front,  and  their  army  drawn  up  in  close 
column  behind.  Such  masses  present  a  mark 
for  cannon  and  mnsketiy,  on  which  every  shot 
takes  effect ;  while  the  only  part  of  the  array 
that  can  make  any  resistance  is  the  first  and 
second  rank,  which  do  not  exceed  in  number 
those  opposed  to  them.  Solid  columns  are  very 
good  to  resist  cavaliy,  and,  when  in  motiony  they 
are  formidable  in  a  charge ;  but  standing  still, 
and  assailed  by  fire,  they  are  lit-  .NapiertDls. 
tie  better  than  an  armed  mob,  and  patch,  Feb. 
all  the  advantages  of  nomberB  are  18,1S48;  Ann. 
thrown  away.''  ^^  1848,888. 

Early  on  the  day  following,  Napier  sent  a 
message   into   Hyderabad   tlwt   he        19. 
would  immediately  storm  the  city  if  FaliofHy> 
it  did  not  surrender.    Upon  this  the  d«»bad. 
Ameers  came  out  to  the  number  of  six,  and 
laid  Uieir  swords  at  the  English  General's  feet. 
They  were  highly  ornamented  weapoife,  worth 
several  thousand  pounds,  and  a  prize,  as  his 
eloquent  biographer  justly  remarks,  which  any 
English  genueman  might  be  proud  to  possess; 
but  in  a  magnanimous  spirit  he  returned  them, 
saying,  '*  Their  misfortunes  are  of  their  own 
creation;  but  as  they  were  great,  I  give,  them 
back  then:  swords.'*    On  the  19th  the  _ .  ^ 
army  took  possession  of  Hyderabad;  and    ^ 
the  greater  part  of  the  Beloochees,  ashamed  of 
the  surrender,  went  off  and  joined  Shere  Mo- 
luunmed,  who  in  the  north  still  maintained  the 
standard  of  independence.     The  walls  of  the 
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city  were  found  to  be  of  great  strength,  so  that 
Napier  had  good  reason  to  congratnUite  himself 
on  his  easy  conquest  Though  the  Ameers  had 
1  -^  ^  11  101    surrendered  at  discretion,  their  pal- 

*  SiKD.  11.  Oil—  J  •_, '     .  iT    J 

88T;  Nap.  Ac^  &nd  property  were  untouched, 
Mem.  ii.  88&-  and  the  sanctity  of  the  harems  was 
^^-  religiously  obswved.  * 

Had  the  English  General  possessed  double  the 
20,  force  which  he  had  at  his  command, 
Position  of  he  might,  by  marching  on  Shere  Mo- 
Napterafter  hammed  immediately  after  the  battle 
the  battle.  ^^  Meanee,  have  perhaps  terminated 
the  war  without  any  further  struggle.  But  the 
small  force  at  his  disposal  forbade  any  such  at- 
tempt, the  more  especially  as  the  hot  season  was 
approaching.  The  troops  under  his  command 
were  less  than  2000  effective  men,  and  with 
these  he  had  to  guard  a  large  hostile  city,  and 
maintain  an  intrenched  camp  outside,  in  pres- 
ence of  20,000  Beloochees,  under  Shere  Moham- 
med. In  these  circumstances,  necessity  pre- 
scribed a  cautious  policy  until  the  requisite  rein- 
forcements for  active  operations  had  been  ob- 
tained. These  had  been  already  prepared  by 
Lord  Ellenborougb,  who  instantly,  on  hearing 
of  the  battle  of  Meanee,  ordered  three  regiments 
of  native  infantiy,  850  irregular  horse,  and  a 
camel  battery,  to  be  marched  down  from  the 
Sutlej  to  Scinde;  and  to  these  were  afterward 
added  Leslie's  and  Blood's  batteries  of  horse- 
artillery,  and  the  8d  Bombay  Cavalry,  under 
Major  Stark.  Meanwhile  Napier,  with  not  less 
judgment,  strengthened  his  intrenched  camp  on 
the  banks  of  the  Indus  below  Hvderabad,  both 
to  cover  the  navigation  up  to  that  place,  and 
to  serve  as  a  place  of  security  for  his  hospitals 
and  stores.  Thither,  accordingly,  they  were  all 
conveyed,  and  placed  in  safety;  while  Napier 
awaited  behind  nis  intrenchments  the  reinforce- 
ments dispatched  by  Lord  EUenborough.  As 
the  Beloochee  army  lay  between  Napier  and  the 
reinforcements  coming  down  the  Indus,  it  was 
no  easy  matter  to  get  them  in  safety  to  the  Brit- 
ish camp ;  but  this  was  at  length  happily  effect- 
ed; and  the  succors  dispatched  by  water  also 
arrived  in  safety.  Napier  now  found  himself  at 
the  head  of  5000  good  troops,  most  of  them 
hardy  veterans ;  and  deeming  it  no  longer  nec- 
essary to  delay  fighting,  he  sent  the  captive 
Ameers,  who  were  intriguing  against  him  in  Hy- 
>  Nap.  il.  derabad,  on  board  ship,  and  marched 
848-860 ;      out  to  attack  Shere  Mohammed,  who, 

«*Li^2'  confident  of  victory,  had  come  to  with- 
iL  B«^»*j.  .  j^  g^g  jj^^  ^^  ^^^  British  camp.* 

Meantime  the  Governor-General  was  taking 
the  most  decisive  measures  to  fol- 

Annezation  of  ^^^  «P  ^^  aggressive  poUcy  toward 
SeiDde  to  the  Scinde,  and  turn  to  the  best  ac- 
Bridah  do-  count  the  glorious  victory  of  his  lieu- 
tenant Skillfully  availing  himself 
of  the  enormous  error  in  policy,  as 
well  as  crime  in  faith,  on  the  part  of  the  Ameers, 
in  attacking  the  British  Residencv  the  very  day 
after  they  had  signed  the  treaty,  he  represented 
the  war  as  entirely  one  of  aggression  on  their 
part,  and  the  punishment  which  was  to  follow 
upon  it  as  the  deserved  consequence  of  their 
perfidy.  In  announcing  Napier*s  victory  by 
jl^^jjjj^  proclamation,  dated  Agra,  March  5, 
1848,  he  formally  intimated  the  annex- 
ation of  Scinde  to  the  British  dominions,  with 
the  exception  of  such  portions  of  it  as  belonged 


minionflk* 
Man;hl2. 


to  princes  who  had  remained  faithful  to  the  * 
British  alliance.*  Thus  did  the  Ameers  of 
Scinde,  who  really  were  combating  in  a  good 
cause — ^for  it  was  that  of  their  national  inde- 
pendence, violently  assailed  by  the  encroach- 
ments of  (he  British  power — entirely  throw  away 
their  advantages,  and  allow  that  eause  to  be 
stigmatized  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  as  that  of 
perfidy  and  aggression,  by  3rielding  to  that  pro- 
pensity to  double-dealing  and  treachery  which 
seems  to  be  an  inherent  and  ineradicable  feature 
in  the  Asiatic  character. 

The  reinforcements  had  just  completed  their 
arrival  at  the  British  camp  on  the        22. 
evening  of  the  28d,  and  were  drawn  Bhere  Mo- 
up  in  line  to  be  inspected,  when  her-  JjJJSoMto 
aids  from  Shere  Mohammed  made  Napier  to 
their  appearance,  nominally  with  a  Bnrrender. 
summons  to  surrender,  really  to  spy  March  «. 
out  and  report  the  British  forces  when  all  as- 
sembled.    Napier  led  item  along  the  whole 
front,  and  at  midnight  dismissed  them  with  the 
following  letter  to  the  Scinde  chief:  *'  If  the 
Ameer  Shere  Mohammed  chooses  to  meet  me 
to-morrow  as  I  march  to  attack  him  at  the  head 
of  my  army,  and  will  surrender  himself  a  pris- 
oner, with  no  other  condition  than  that  his  life 
shall  be  safe,  I  will  receive  him.    If  the  Beloo- 
chee chiefs  choose  to  accompany  him,  I  will  re- 
ceive them,  on  condition  that  they  swear  obedi- 
ence to  the  Governor-General,  and  then  they 
mav  return  to  their  villages  with  their  followers, 
and  all  their  rights  and  possessions  shall  be  se- 
cured to  them.*'    Five  thousand  men,  of  whom 
eleven   hundred  were   cavalry,  with  nineteen 
guns,  of  which  five  were  horse-artillery,  stood 
in  front  of  the  camp— na  splendid  body  of  troops, 
animated  with  the  best  spirit,  and  containing 
that  intermixture  of  veteran  with  new  troops 
which  is  so  effective  in  war.    But  it  contained 
only  one  British  regiment,  the  22d, 
already  seriously  weakened  by  its  Js^^'g^r?" 
glorious  victory;  and  it  was  not  a  Nap! it.  873 
fourth  part  of  the   enemy's  force,  -8T5 ;  Nap. 
which   WIS   fully   twenty  thousand  aJ^ajS* 
strong.* 

In  marching  out  to  attiick  the  enemy,  letters 
arrived  from  the  Governor-General,  23. 
thanking  the  troops  in  the  warmest  Poaftion  of 
tenns  for  their  conduct  at  Meanee.  ***•  Ameem 
These  Sir  Charles  Napier  immediately  caused 
to  be  read  to  the  troops,  who  received  the  com- 
munication with  a  shout  which  already  presaged 
victory.  At  the  distance  often  miles  from  the 
camp  the  Beloochee  army  was  first  discovered, 

*  *^The  Ameen  havinir  stgned  the  new  treaty  pro- 
poeed  to  them  on  the  14th  February,  attacked  on  the  fol> 
lowing  dav,  with  a  large  force,  the  residence  of  the  Brit- 
ish CommiBsioner.  In  this  treacherotis  attaclc  they  were 
repulsed.  On  the  17th,  Mijor-Oeneral  Sir  Charles  Na- 
pier gained  a  decisive  Tiotory  over  their  whole  anny, 
and  on  the  20th  the  British  army  occupied  Hvderabad. 
Six  of  the  Ameers  dellTcred  their  swords  to  the  British 
Genentl  on  the  field  of  battle ;  all  their  gnna,  ammnni- 
tion,  and  treasure  were  taken,  together  with  th^  eamp* 
Thus  has  victory  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  British 
Government  the  country  on  both  banks  of  the  Indus 
from  Snkknr  to  the  sea,  with  the  exception  of  such  por- 
tions thereof  as  mav  belong  to  Mew  All  Moorad  of  Kbyr- 
pore,  and  to  any  other  of  Uie  Ameen  who  may  have  re- 
mained falthfttl  to  his  engagement 

**  The  Governor-General  can  not  fbtgive  a  trauherons 
attack  npon  a  representative  of  the  British  Ooveniment, 
nor  can  he  forgive  hostile  aggression  by  those  who  were 
in  the  act  of  signing  a  treaty.  It  will  be  the  fint  object 
of  the  Governor-General  to  use  the  power  vletory  has 
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folly  20,000  strong,  with  fifteen  gnns,  occapying 
a  strong  position,  with  its  right  resting  on  the 
bed  oi  the  Fnlailee,  at  that  point  forming  a  large 
and  deep  pool  impassable  for  troops ;  and  their 
whole  front  corered  by  a  nullah,  twenty  feet 
wide  and  eight  deep,  bat  dry, -with  its  front 
scarped.  The  left  of  the  position  rested  on  a 
thick  wood,  which  conld  scarcely  be  passed  by 
horsemen ;  the  infantry  were  drawn  np  in  two 
lines  about  two  miles  long.  The  right  was  far- 
ther strengthened  by  the  village  of  Dnbba,  the 
hooses  of  which  were  loopholed,  and  by  a  nul- 
lah at  right  angles  to  the  former,  forty  reet  wide 
and  seyenteen  deep,  with  its  sides  scarped. 
The  bulk  of  the  enemy's  cayalry  was  massed  be- 
hind the  left,  where  an  attack  was  chiefly  ap- 
prehended ;  but  the  plain  in  front  swarmed  with 
ligfat-borae  and  matchlock-men,  to  impede  the 
Irtish  advance.  The  great  balk  of  the  troops 
were  armed  either  with  a  sword  and  shield  or 
a  matchlock ;  but  thoagh  the  former  were  yeiy 
formidable,  the  latter  were  no  match  for  the  Eu- 
ropean miuket.  From  this  it  appears  that  the 
Beloochee  army  was  arranged  with  considerable 
I  Napi  ii.  876-  skill ;  their  chief  had  taken  a  good 
319 :  She  Cham,,  position,  and  availed  himself  of  ev- 
wlte^Mmh  ^  advantage  which  the  groand 
St  1848;  afforded,  and  he  had  avoided  the 
Ann.  H0S.  deep  formation  which  had  proved 
1848, 863.  ao  fatal  at  Meanee. » 
When  the  British  army  approached  the  ene- 
94,  mv;  they  had  at  first  considerable 

Bftttte  of  Hj-  dimculty  in  discovering  where  they 
if**?^  were,  from  the  thick  jungles  and 
^*^  **  deep  nullahs  on  the  ground.  The 
troops  marched  in  echelon,  the  left  in  front, 
which  brought  the  leading  column  first  in  con- 
tact with  the  right  of  the  enemy.  The  line  was 
immediately  drawn  up  in  the  same  oblique  order, 
the  artiUeiy  in  the  mtervals  between  the  regi- 
ments. Napier  pressed  rapidly  forward,  him- 
self in  front  of  the  line,  exposed  to  the  artiUeiy 
and  matchlock  fire  of  the  enemy,  a  shot  from 
which  grazed  his  fiice  as  he  rode  forward  waving 
the  men  on.  Dreading  a  sadden  rush  from  the 
vood  on  the  enemy's  left,  he  stationed  Major 
Stark,  with  the  Scinde  Irregular  Horse  and  the 
3d  Bombay  Cavalry,  opposite  to  it,  with  orders 
to  chaiige  instantly  any  body  of  men  which  might 
issue  from  it,  designing,  with  the  22d  Queen's, 
hoTse-artiUery,  and  cavalry  of  the  left,  to  make 
the  real  attadc  on  their  right.  In  pursuance  of 
this  plan,  Leslie's  horse-artilleiy  was  pushed  to 
the  front  on  the  British  right,  and,  rapidly  firing 
as  it  moved  forward,  soon  turned  the  enethy's 
left,  led  by  the  brave  Lieutenant  Smith,  who  teW 
while  exploring  a  nullah  for  his  artillery  to 
cross,  liie  fire  was  already  producing  unsteadi- 
ness in  the  enemy's  right,  when  the  22d,  sup- 
ported hy  the  Foonah  horse  under  Tait,  and  the 
Bengal  cavalry,  led  by  the  Generfil  in  person, 
were  upon  them.  Unable  to  bear  the  cross-fire 
ofthe  advancing  British  batteries,  the  Beloochees 
fell  back,  but  still  in  good  order,  and  keeping 
their  formation  in  line  so  as  now  to  present  an 

placed  in  hia  hands,  In  the  nuuiner  most  eondaolre  to  the 
teedom  of  trade  and  to  the  proeperitj  of  the  j>eople  of 
Betade,  ao  long  mi^ovemed.  To  reward  the  fidelity  of 
aUiea  trith  ricnal  marka  of  favor,  and  to  puniah  the 
crime  of  treacherjr  in  aneh  a  manner  as  to  deter  aU  oth* 
era  ftom  Ita  oommiiaion,  are  further  objects  which  the 
Qovemor-General  will  not  Ikll  to  efbet"— Proclamation, 
Asm,  6th  Maveh,  1848;  Atm.  Beg,,  1848,  p.  857. 


oblique  front  to  the  assailants.  The  22d  QueenV 
suffered  severely  as  they  neared  the  Une,  but  the 
brave  men  still  pressed  forward;  j  ^^  j 
and  the  retrogade  movement  pro-  sss^St^Nap. 
ducing  disorder  in  the  rear,  the  Disp.,  March 
whole  of  the  enemy's  centre  ap-  |ii^jS^i5t 
peared  to  be  giving  way.  *  ^^  ^^ 

Seeing  this.  Stark,  in  command  of  the  horse 
on  the  right,  judged  the  opportanity  25. 
favorable  for  an  attack  in  fiank  to  com-  Napiei^s 
plete  the  defeat  of  the  centre,  and  he  victory, 
bo^  down  accordingly  with  his  whole  force  on 
the  retreating  columns.  The  movement  was  a 
hazardous  one,  for  it  left  the  British  right  nn- 
covered,  and  altered  the  Commander-in-Chief's 
entire  plan  of  attack.  The  charge,  however, 
was  a  most  brilliant  one,  and  attended  with 
the  most  decisive  success ;  the  victorious  horse, 
sweeping  every  thing  before  them,  pursued  the 
fugitives  for  several  miles,  carrying  confusion 
and  dismay  into  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  centre. 
SkiUfnlly  availing  himself  of  this  gallant  onset, 
thoagh  he  had  not  ordered  it,  Napier  instantly 
put  himself  at  the  head  ofthe  22d  Queen's,  and 
led  them  to  the  storm  of  the  first  nullah  in  the 
centre.  The  fire  of  the  enemy  was  heavy,  the 
resistance  stout;  but  at  length  the  scarp  was 
mounted,  the  summit  won — Lieutenant  Coote 
being  the  first  who  fell,  severely  wounded,  as 
he  seized  a  Beloochee  standard  and  waved  it  in 
triumph  on  the  edge  of  the  slope.  The  second 
nullah  still  remain^  into  which  the  battle  rolled 
with  desperate  din  and  effort,  the  22d,  with- the 
25th  Sepoys,  struggling  up  the  bank,  the  Be- 
loochee swordsmen  with  desperate  resolution  de« 
fending  it.  At  length  it  too  was  stormed,  and 
the  enemy  forced  back  into  the  village  of  Dnbba, 
which,  after  a  vigorous  resistance,  was  also  car- 
ried with  great  slaughter.  At  this  time  the 
second  brigade,  under  Major  Woodbum,  came 
up  into  action ;  while  Henderson's  sappers  gain- 
ed a  position  fh>m  which  they  sent  a  terrific  fire 
into  the  retreating  masses  of  the  enemy.  The 
battle  was  gained;  and  the  victory  was  com- 
pleted by  the  Bengal  Horse  under  ixapier^sDis. 
Major  Storey,  and  the  Poonah  Ir-  natch,  Maxch 
regulars  under  Captain  Tait,  which  ^i  1^;  ^^ 
turned  the  enemy's  right  flank,  and  JX  iiTm?* 
pursued  the  fugitives  across  the  plain  890;  Napier, 
to  the  distance  of  several  miles  from  Mem.  iL  351, 
the  field  of  battle.*  "^ 

Such  was  the  battle  of  Hyderabad,  in  which 

5000  men  defeated  20,000,  strongly        28. 

posted,  and  directed  by  remarkable  Resnits  of 

military  capacity.     The  loss  of  the  *^«  victory. 

victors  was  only  270,  of  whom  no  less  than  147 

belonged  to  the  22d  Queen's — a  clear  proof  upon 

whom  the  weight  of  the  contest  had  fallen,  and 

with  whom  its  principal  glory  should  rest :  that 

of  the  enemy  was  computed  at  5000.     Two 

thousand  archers  were  on  their  march  to  join 

Shere  Mohammed  when  the  action  took  place, 

and  dispersed  when  they  heard  of  his  defeat. 

As  at  Meanee,  several  personal  encounters  took 

place  between  British  officccs  and  Beloochee 

chiefs :   ^fventeen  standards  were  ,  ^     ^  gg^ 

wrested    from  the  enemy  in  fiiir  890;Di8patGht 

fight,  and  fifteen  guns,  being  all  March  S4, 

they  had,  added  to  the  trophies  of  J?*^' ^!"«ici 
the  combat.'  Beg.1843,354. 

The  comparatively  large  force  which  Kapier 
had  at  his  disposal  after  this  vuttory  enabled  him 
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*to  render  it  more  decisive  than  that  of  Meanee 
_  had  been.     He  followed  it  up  with 

Capture  of      ^^^  ntmost  vigor.    Having  dispatch- 
Moerpoorand  ed  the  wounded  to  Hyderabad  in  his 
Omercote.       pQ^r,  he  rapidly  advanced,  though 
*^  the  heat  was  so  great  that  the  ther- 

mometer stood  at  110°  in  the  shade ;  and  by  the 
evening  of  the  next  day  the  Foonah  Horse  were 
before  Meerpoor,  the  capital  of  Shere  Mohammed, 
and  distant /orf^  miles  from  the  field  of  battle. 
The  chief  fled  to  Omercote,  on  the  borders  of  the 
desert,  and  his  capital,  strongly  fortified,  with 
vast  stores  of  all  kinds,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
victors.  The  indefatigable  Scinde  horsemen, 
under  Jacob,  with  the  camel  battery,  continued 
their  pursuit  of  the  Ameer,  while  Napier  took 
possession  of  his  capitaL  The  rapid  rise  of  the 
Indus,  however,  at  this  period  of  the  year,  owing 
to  the  melting  of  the  snows  in  the  mountains 
in  which  it  took  its  rise,  rendered  the  advance 
to  Omercote  very  hazardous ;  and  the  accounts 
the  General  received  of  the  inundations  were  so 
alarming,  that  he  sent  orders  to  his  advanced 
guard  to  halt,  and  not  attempt  to  reach  Omer- 
cote. This  order  reached  Captain  Whitlie,  who 
commanded  the  light-horse  in  front,  when  he 
was  only  twenty  miles  from  the  place,  and  when 
intelligence  hiid  just  arrived  that  it  bad  been 
abandoned.  Uncertain  what  to  do  between  a 
positive  order  on  the  one  hand,  and  an  import- 
ant advantage  ahnost  within  his  grasp  on  the 
other,  he  dispatched  lieutenant  Brown,  with  a 
message  to  Napier,  requesting  farther  instruc- 
tions. The  extroordinoiy  endurance  of  that 
officer  extricated  him  from  his  difficulty.  He 
rode  back  to  Meerpoor,  a  distance  of  fortv  miles, 
without  stopping,  and  having  got  his  orders,  re- 
turned on  the  same  horse  after  an  hour's  rest, 
the  thermometer  standing  at  130°  in  the  shade. 
As  he  passed  the  sepoys  coming  up  in  support, 
but  which  had  all  halted,  he  gave  them  orders 
to  advance.  The  whole  army  moved  forward. 
The  Ameer  fled  with  a  few  horsemen  int<(  the 
desert,  and  a  few  rounds  of  artillery  caused  the 
April  4.  guards  who  were  left;  to  lower  their 

1  Nap.  ii.  88(^  colors,  and  on  the  4th  April  the 
897;  Ann.  British  Standard  waved  on  the  tow- 
Beg.  1843,366.  ers  of  Omercote.'* 

*  An  incident  oocurred  at  this  time  of  the  moat  tonch- 
inp  kind,  and  which  the  atrocioui  crimes  of  the  sepoys  in 
1867  should  not  make  ns  forget  It  Is  thus  recorded  by 
Mapior:  ^*0n  one  of  those  long  marches,  which  were  al- 
most oontinnal,  the  S6th  Sepoys,  being  nearly  maddened 
by  thirst  and  heat,  saw  one  of  tlielr  water-carriers  ap- 
inoaching  with  full  skins  of  water.  They  rushed  toward 
Dim  in  crowds,  tearing  away  the  skins,  with  loud  cries 
of 'Water,  water  1*  At  that  moment  some  half  doxen 
straggling  soldiers  of  the  182d  came  up,  apparently  ex- 
hausted,  and  asked  for  some.  At  once  the  generous  In- 
dians withdrew  their  own  bands  from  the  skins,  forgot 
their  own  sufEBringsi,  and  gaTC  the  fainting  Boropeans  to 
drink.  Then  they  all  moved  on,  the  sepoys  carrying  the 
SSd's  muskets  for  them,  patting  them  on  the  shonlders, 
and  encouraging  them  to  hold  out  It  was  in  Tain :  they 
did  so  for  a  short  time,  but  soon  fell.  It  was  then  dis- 
oovered  that  these  noble  fellows  were  all  wounded,  some 
deeply;  but  thinking  there  was  to  be  another  fight,  they 
had  concealed  their  hurts,  and  forced  nature  to  sustain 
the  loss  of  blood,  the  pain  of  wounds,  the  burning  sun, 
the  long  marches,  and  the  sandy  desert,  thi^  their  last 
moments  might  bo  given  to  their  country  on  another 
field  of  battle.  Their  names  haye  been  recorded  by  their 
grateful  General.**— Napibb,  1L  89a  They  shall  not  be 
here  forcotten :  they  were,  *^  John  Drew,  John  Haldowney, 
Bobert  Young,  Henry  Sims,  Patrick  OUl,  James  An- 
drew8--sllghtly ;  Setgeant  Honey,  Thomas  Mlddleton, 
James  Malony,  SllTesterDay—- severely  wounded  in  the 
legs;  the  last  a  MTfo  CAe/oot**— NAnsB*a  DitpaUhts, 


In  his  dispatch  announcing  these  successes  to 
the  Governor-General,  Napier  said,  ^g, 
''I  think  I  may  venture  to  say  that  Final  defeat 
Scinde  is  now  subdued.  The  Scin-  jf  Shere  Uo- 
dian  population  every  where  express-  hammed, 
es  their  satisfaction  at  the  change  of  masters." 
Sir  Charles  Napier  was  perfectly  correct  in  the 
latter  part  of  this  statement.  The  joy  of  the  na- 
tive Scinde  peasantry  at  being  liberated  fix>m  the 
tyrannical  strangers  by  whom  they  hod  so  long 
been  oppressed,  was  universal  and  loudly  ex* 
pressed.  But  in  indulging  the  hope  that  the 
war  was  at  an  end,  the  British  General  was  pre- 
mature, and  did  not  ""sufficiently  take  into  ac- 
count the  indomitable  character  and  energy  of 
the  Beloochee  horsemen.  Before  many  months 
had  elapsed,  Shere  Mohammed  emerged  from 
the  desert  at  the  head  of  some  thousand  intrepid 
followers,  and  their  numbers  gradually  swelled 
to  ten  thousand  men.  What  rendered  this  ap- 
parition the  more  formidable  was,  that  it  occnrred 
at  the  very  height  of  the  hot  season,  when  it 
was  in  the  highest  degree  dangerous  for  oil  but 
the  natives  of  the  country  to  attempt  to  faco  the 
heat.  Sir  Charles  Napier  divided  his  army  into 
several  columns,  in  the  hope  that  some  of  them 
might  meet  with  the  enemy ;  but  for  a  consider- 
able time  he  escaped  pursuit.  But  Napier's 
vigilance  and  combinations  at  length  proved  vic- 
torious. Forming  a  circle  of  troops — ^beginning 
at  Sukkur,  Omercote,  Shah-Ghnr,  and  Dnssa — 
he  gradually  nwrowed  it,  till  i^t  length  the  in- 
trepid Ameer  had  no  longer  the  means  of  escape. 
After  searching  in  vain  for  him  during  sevonal 
weeks,  Captain  Boberts,  with  1500  men,  ^ 

approached  his  camp,  and  defeated  ttod  ^°°^^^ 
made  prisoner  Shere  Mohammed's  brother,  who 
had  collected  2000  men.  Soon  after,  Jacobs, 
with  a  similar  force,  approached  the  Ameer 
himself.  The  latter  resolved  to  strike  a  last 
blow  for  independence,  and  attacked  Jacobs  sndr 
denly  at  daybreak  on  the  following  morning; 
but  Jacobs  had  notice  of  his  approach,  and  was 
on  his  guard.  The  Beloochee  infantiy,  intimi- 
dated by  former  defeats,  dispersed  at  the  first 
fire ;  the  cavalry  made  a  single  charge,  and  dia- 
appeared.  The  victory  was  com-  , .,  „  .,- 
plete,  with  a  loss  to  the  British  of  m^J^ii^^r 
only  sixty  men,  most  of  whom  died  Mem.  ii.  8SS- 

of  stm-stroke,  not  the  sword  of  the  ^'A^^^m 
enemy. »  »  Beg.  1848. 35ft. 

Lord  Ellenborongh  was  highly  gratified,  u 
well  he  might,  with  these  victories^  s9. 

which  completed  the  subjugation  of  Honon'to  the 
Scinde.  Honors  and  military  ded-  L^^'Jii^f 
orations  were  showered  upon  the  borough's  ' 
troops  of  all  grades,  from  the  Geiw  Prortamatfon. 
eral  downward.  The  thanks  of  both  ^P*^!*!^*^ 
Houses  of  Parliament  were,  after  a  short  delay 
arising  from  factious  misrepresentation,  voted  to 
Sir  Charies  Napier  and  the  brave  troops  under 
his  command;  and  on  this  occasion  the  Duke 
of  iWellington  spoke  in  the  highest  tenns  of  that 
General's  vigor  and  capacity.*    In  a  prociama* 

28th  March,  1848;  NAiua,  IL  68a  What  a  picture  of 
heroism  on  both  sides  I  Here  is  eelf-denlal  rivalibg  that 
of  Alexander  on  the  same  deserts  two  thoiuand  yean  be- 
fore, and  heioiBm  eqnal  to  any  neorded  of  the  l^artan 
yoaths,  oeeanlng  in  a  lonely  desert  of  Soiode,  on  ttia  part 
of  oommon  sepoy  and  Irish  soldiers  1 

*  "  He  manifested  at  all  times  entire  diseretion  and 
prodenee  in  the  IbrmatiMi  of  his  plaasi  great  aetivitr  la 
the  preparations  which  wen  neceiiary  to  iamm  tualr 
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tion  which  annonnced  the  annexation  of  Scinde, 
the  Grovemor-General  spoke  of  the  exploits  of  the 
General  and  his  army  in  terms  which,  if  they 
savored  a  little  of  the  grandiloquent  style  of 
Napoleon's  bulletins,  might  well  he  forgiven,  for 
they  recorded  deeds   of  eqaid  lustre. 

IMflL        "T**®  ^""y  °f  Scinde,"  said  he,  "has 
twice  beaten  the  bravest  enemy  in  Asia, 
under  circumstances  which  would  equally  have 
obtained  for  it  the  victory  over  the  best  troops 
in  Europe.    The  Grovemor-General  regards  with 
delight  the  new  proofs  which  the  army  has  given 
of  its  prominent  qualities  in  the  field,  and  of  its 
desire  to  mitigate  the  necessary  calamities  of 
war  by  mercy  to  the  vanquished.     The  ordinary 
expressions  of  thanks  would  ill  convey  the  extent 
of  the  debt  of  gratitude  wMch  the  Governor- 
General  feels  to  be  due  to  his  Excellency  Major- 
General  Sir  Charles  Napier  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  the  army,  and  the  people  of  Hindo- 
Stan.     To  have  punished  the  treachery  of  pro- 
tected |>rinces ;  to  have  liberated  a  nation  from 
its  oppressors ;  to  have  added  a  province  fertile 
as  Egypt  to  the  British  empire;  and  to  have 
effected  these  objects  by  actions  in  war  uxisur- 
passed  in  brilliancy,  whereof  a  grateful  army 
assigns  the  success  to  the  ability  and  valor  of  its 
General,  are  deeds  to  which  the  ordi- 
2^^2^^  nary  language  of  praise  can  not  con- 
vey their  deserved  reward."' 
That  the  conquest  and  annexation  of  Scinde 
30^  was  an  act  of  aggression  on  the  part 

Beflections  on  of  the  British  Government  is  suffi- 
*^®conqne«t  ciently  proved,  and  the  brilliant  suo- 
orsciude.  ^^^  ^.^  which  it  was  attended  can 
not  throw  a  gloss  over  the  morality  of  its  political 
origin.  Whether  it  was  a  necessary  measure, 
indispensable  to  steady  the  British  empire  in 
Northwestern  India,  after  the  terrible  shock  of 
the  Afghanistan  disaster,  is  a  different  question. 
One  thing,  however,  is  perfectly  dear,  that  never 
was  conqnest  attended  by  greater  advantages  to 
the  people  of  the  conquered  territory,  or  the 
fault  of  the  conquerors  redeemed  by  more  benef- 
icent acts.  The  veiy  first  act  of  the  Governor- 
General,  in  the  exercise  of  supreme  power,  was 
1,^11  *^  "^^^  *  proclamation  from  Agra, 
J^JI*  *»  ordering  the  immediate  abolition  of 
slavery  and  the  slave-trade  in  eveiy 
part  of  the  newly-occupied  dominions,  abolishing 
duties  of  every  sort  on  the  navigation  of  every 
part  of  the  Indus,  and  declaring  it  free  to  the 
vessels  of  all  nations.  Sir  Charles  Napier,  in 
his  civil  administration,  in  a  liberal  and  worthy 
spirit  carried  out  these  beneficent  intentions,  of 
the  Sapreme  Grovernment.    After  the  battle  of 


and,  flnalty,  gT«at  aeal  and  g^taafcrjr  and  Mienoe 
ia  aarylmg  his  plans  into  exsention.  His  maroh  upon 
Emaun-Gfanr  was  one  of  the  most  curious  militarj  feats 
which  he  had  ever  known  to  be  performed,  or  had  ever 
perused  an  scaeount  of^  in  ttie  course  of  his  Ufe.  After 
letirins  from,  this  sneoesiAil  operation,  he  collected  all 
his  troops,  and  made  those  preparations  for  ftiture  de> 
feose  which  were  neceuary  to  the  completion  of  his  sno- 
eesa  He  made  the  most  of  this  eztrsordinary  attack, 
which  wan  eompletely  sneeessftiL  He  gained  the  camp 
of  the  enemj,  got  poasesrion  of  hhi  gnus,  and  obtained 
the  most  complete  victory,  taking  up  a  new  positbn 
where  he  was  not  liable  to  be  attacked.  He  manifested 
an  the  discretion  and  ability  of  an  officer  Cuniliar  with 
the  most  difficult  operations;  and  these  gallant  and  sue 
eearful  efforts  led  to  a  ieoond  victory,  in  which  the  Gen- 
eral rixowed  all  the  qualities  of  an  excellent  general 
offieee,  and  in  which  the  army  displayed  all  the  best 
qualities  of  the  bravest  troopa"— Dvn  ov  Wauurasoir, 
#^h.l2,ld44;  PfxrlDeb, 
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Hyderabad,  he   received  the  swords  of  sixt^w 
Ameers,  worth  from  one  hundred  to  two  hun- 
dred guineas  each,  and  immediately  i  Ann.  Reg. 
returned  them  to  the  conquered.     He  1848, 868{ 
enjoined,  in  the  civil  administration  J^  EUsn- 
of  the  province,  as  little  deviation  as  procUuna^ 
possible  from  the  laws  and  customs  tion,  Marah 
of  the  countiy.  *  ^  i^^ 

The  annaJist  of  the  Scinde  war  has  thus 
summed  up  the  efiects  of  Sir  Charles  3^^ 
Napier's  administration  of  the  con-  Napier^'s  dv- 
quered  territories;  and  after  making  !i*jj°**''**" 
every  allowance  for  exaggeration,  his  "'■"®"* 
observations  in  this  instance  seem  to  be  arrayed, 
not  in  the  colors  of  fiction,  but  in  the  sober  tints 
of  historic  truth :  '*He  raised  up  the  sinking  Scin« 
dian  laborer,  and  abated  the  pride  and  violence 
of  the  fierce  Beloochee  by  the  force  of  order  and 
wholesome  control ;  he  protected  trade  and  com- 
merce, and  handcraftsmen  have  been  enconr- 
aged  to  return  to  the  country.  The  great  natu- 
re resources  of  Scinde  have  been  explored  in 
part,  and  measures  taken  to  profit  by  theuL 
rnblic  works,  some  of  them  very  expensive  and 
costly,  have  been  commenced  and  carried  on — 
some  from  his  own  designs,  some  from  Lord 
Ellenborongh's.  Among  them  is  the  reopening 
the  great  branch  of  the  Indus  to  restore  the 
fertility  of  Cutch,  and  a  gigantic  pier  at  Kurra- 
chee,  which,  besides  its  land  construction,  runs 
two  miles  into  the  water,  forming  a  secure  har- 
bor. Large  and  healthful  stone  barracks  for  the 
troops  have  been  erected,  the  police  amount  to 
more  than  two  thousand  zealons  and  courageous 
men,  and  a  battafion  of  native  troops  has  been 
raised  and  disciplined.  Were  it  not  for  the  dis- 
turbed state  of  the  Funjaub,  the  generals  could 
undertake  to  hold  Scinde  without  a  sepoy  or 
European  soldier.  A  camel  force  of  the  most 
efficient  kind  has  been  organized  under  Fitzger- 
ald, who  has  made  marches  of  eighty  miles  at 
once,  and  thus  surprised  robber-bands  from  the 
hills.  Finally,  though  the  revenue  is  drawn 
from  territory  less  by  Ali  Moorad's  share  than 
the  Ameers  possessed,  the  British  revenue,  under 
the  rigid  and  economical  system  established  by 
Sir  Charles  Napier,  exceeds  the  whole  amount 
received  by  the  Talpoor  rulers.  Every  part  of 
the  civil  and  political  administration  is  paid 
from  the  receipts;  the  police  cOrps  is  entirely 
paid  from  it ;  and  £90,000  of  overplus  was,  in 
1844,  paid  over  to  the  Calcutta  treasury,  which, 
with  the  prize-money,  makes  £500,000  in  a  sin- 
gle year.  The  Scindian  laborer  ctdtivates  in 
security  his  land ;  the  handcraftsman,  no  longer 
dreading  mutilation  of  his  nose  or  ears  for  de- 
manding remuneration  for  his  work,  is  retumine 
from  the  countries  to  which  he  had  fled,  allured 
back  by  good  wages  and  employment.  Young 
girls  are  no  longer  torn  (h}m  their  families  to 
fill  the  zenanas  of  the  great,  or  sold  into  distant 
slavery.  The  Hindoo  merchant  and  Fanee 
trafficker  pursue  their  vocation  with  safety  and 
confidence ;  and  even  the  proud  Beloochee  war- 
rior, not  incapable  of  noble  sentiments,  though 
harsh  and  savage,  remains  content  with  a  Grov- 
ernment which  has  not  meddled  with  his  right 
of  subsistence,  but  only  changed  his  feudal  ties 
into  a  peaceful  instead  of  a  warlike  dependence. 
He  has,  moreover,  become  personally  attached 
to  a  conqueror  whose  prowess  he  has  felt  in  bat- 
tle, and  whose  justice  and  generosity  he  has  ex- 
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perienced  in  peace."  To  this  it  may  be  added, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Scinde  gave  the 
*^ji*  most  convincing  proof  of  the  reality  of 
these  advantages,  and  their  appreciation 
of  them,  by  steadily  adhering  to  the  British  Gov- 
ernment during  the  terrible  revolt  of  1857,  when 
80  many  of  the  other  states  of  Hindostan,  which 
had  tasted  most  largely  of  the  benefits  of  British 
rule,  treacherously  turned  their  arms  against  us. 

The  terrible  disaster  in  Afghanistan,  which 
32.         had  in  a  manner  rendered  unavoida- 
Dliimcted    ble  the  Scinde  war  in  order  to  escape 
Punjftiib****  appearance  of  a  general  retreat, 

after  Run.  was  felt  not  less  strongly  in  the  PuN- 
Jeet  Bingh'i  jitfJB  and  GwALiOR  States.  The  for- 
dwith.  m^jj.  of  these,  which  had  been  mould- 

ed into  a  powerful  monarchy  by  the  vigor  and 
capacity  of  Runjeet  Singh,  possessed,  at  the 
death  of  that  prince,  a  regular  well-disciplined 
army  of  seventy-three  thousand  men.  The  dis- 
position of  this  formidable  force  was  well  known 
to  bo  decidedly  hostile  to  the  British  Oovem- 
mcnt ;  and  although  the  vigor  of  Runjeet  Singh 
had  retained  them  in  -subjection,  and  his  sagac- 
ity had  led  him  to  adhere  to  the  British  alliance 
as  long  as  he  lived,  yet  on  his  death  in  1839  this 
auspicions  state  of  things  came  to  a  termination, 
and  it  soon  became  more  than  doubtful  whether 
the  army  would  not  force  the  nominal  Grovern- 
mcnt  into  a  war  with  Great  Britain.  To  the  in- 
stability and  changes  which  almost  invariably  in 
Asia  succeed  the  death  of  a  powerful  monarch, 
had  been  superadded  in  the  kingdom  of  La- 
bore  a  variety  of  catastrophes,  which  had  com- 
pletely disorganized  the  frame  of  government, 
and  left  the  sovereignty  a  prey  to  the  most  daring 
of  the  royal  blood,  the  most  strongly  supported 
among  the  unruly  soldiciy.  Kurruck  Singh, 
the  heir  of  Runjeet  Singh,  died  at  Lahore 
Ym,  ®^  *^®  ^^^  November,  1840,  not  without 
suspicion  of  having  had  his  days  shortened 
by  poison.  His  son  Non-Schal-Schal  Singh,  the 
next  heir  to  the  throne,  was  killed  a  few  days 
J,  g  after  by  an  accident.  Upon  this  Shere 
^'  '  Singh,  whose  legitimacy  was  more  than 
suspected,  succeeded ;  but  he  was  a  weak  young 
man,  enervated  by  the  pleasures  of  the  seraglio, 
and  fell  entirely  under  the  government  of  Dhyan 
*  Ann.  Reg.  Singh,  his  prime  minister,  who  pos- 
1841.876;  nAd  sessed  vast  estates  and  great  influ- 
J?r»i?!??-^"^  '•  ence  in  the  portion  of  the  Punjaub 
CvurtofRnn.  adjommg  the  mountams  of  Lower 
J«et  Blngh,  Thibet,  where  he  ruled  with  a  high 
1^4.  reputation  for  mildness  a.nd  justice. ' 

It  soon  appeared,  however,  that  this  character 
o^  was  but  the  vail  a^umed  to  con- 

Murder  of  the  ^^^  ^^6  ^^^  ambitious  and  fiagi- 
MftharajRh      tious  designs.     A  conspiracy  was 

jn*  *»*«  "p"^  formed  between  Dhyan  Singh  and 
B*pt«inberi4.  ^^^^  ^^^^y^  j^j^  ^^^^^^  ^^  murder 

their  sovereign  and  sliare  his  power,  and  it  fell 
to  the  lot  of  the  latter  to  carry  the  design  into 
execution.  It  was  consummated  on  the  14th 
September,  1843,  by  the  murder  of  the  Mahara- 
jah, who  was  shot  by  Ajeet  Singh  when  inspecting 
his  troops.  Soon  after  he  met  Purtab  Singh, 
the  eldest  son  and  heir  of  Shere  Singh,  whom  he 
also  mordered,  and  sent  his  head  to  his  brother, 
Sordnt  Singh,  and  his  son  Heera  Singh.  Thej, 
liowever,  were  not  so  easily  disposed  of.  Col- 
lecting a  body  of  troops  which  remainied  faithful, 


they  surrounded  the  capital,  forced  their  way 
into  the  citadel,  seized  Ajeet  Singh  and  g^.  ^. 
his  fellow-conspirators,  cut  oil'  their 
heads,  which  they  exposed  on  the  gates  of  the 
fort,  and  proclaimed  Dhulup  Singh,  the  only 
surviving  son  of  Runjeet  Singh,  Maharajah. 
The  new  sovereign  was  a  boy  ten  years  of  age, 
so  that  the  whole  authority  and  power  was  cen- 
tred in  his  prime  minister,  Heera  Singh.  His 
inclination  to  reopen  good  terms  with  the  Brit- 
ish Government  was  doubtful,  and  at  any  rate 
the  hostility  of  the  Sikh  army,  the  real  rulers  of 
the  State,  was  well  known.  During  these  re- 
peated changes  of  the  Government,  the  discipline 
of  the  powerful  force  which  Runjeet  Singh  had 
reared  up  with  such  care  had  been  entirely  lost. 
The  soldiers  no  longer  obeyed  their  officers,  the 
officers  were  at  variance  with  their  generals ;  the 
disorganization  of  the  army  was  complete,  and 
those  formidable  battalions  had  turned  into  arm- 
ed bands,  which  lived  at  free  quarters  vAnn.  Reg. 
upon  the  unhappy  villagers,  whom  1843,  £61 ; 
they  plundered  in  every  direction  with-  Jjj  i^l« 
out  mercy.  * 

This  calamitous  state  of  things  rraidered  it 
more  than  probable  that  the  British  Gov-  $4. 
emment  at  no  distant  period  would,  as  AflUnof 
a  matter  of  necessity,  and  in  self-de-  Gwaiior. 
fcnse,  be  involved  in  a  formidable  war  with  the 
Punjaub.  In  contemplation  of  such  an  event, 
it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  secure  the 
rear  of  the  position  which  would  require  to  be 
taken  by  the  British,  and  to  keep  open  their 
communications  with  Delhi,  Agra,  and  Calcut- 
ta, where  their  arsenals  were,  and  their  base  of 
operations  would  nece^'sarily  be  placed.  To  ef- 
fect this  object,  it  was  necessary  to  make  sure  of 
GwAUOR,  a  powerful  Mahratta  state  in  Central 
India,  enjoying  the  advfmtages  of  a  well-disci- 
plined army,  and  a  capital  which,  perched  on  in- 
accessible rocks,  seemed  to  defy  afsault.  The 
position  of  this  state  rendered  it  of  the  utmost 
moment  in  any  contest  which  might  ensue  be- 
tween the  British  and  the  Sikhs,  for  it  lay  di- 
rectly on  the  fiank  of  the  fonner's  lin^  of  com- 
munication with  Allahabad,  Benares,  and  Cal- 
cutta ;  and  any  well-organized  force  descending 
from  Central  India  by  Calpee  might  make  it- 
self master  of  Cawnpore  on  the  great  trunk-road, 
and  thus  endanger,  if  not  ruin,  every  military 
operation  which  might  be  going  on  in  the  Pun- 
jaub or  Northwestern  India.  This  importance 
was  clearly  perceived  by  Lord  Elleuboroagh, 
who,  in  contemplation  of  a  contest  at  no  distant 
period  with  the  Sikhs,  deemed  it  indispensable 
to  secure  in  the  outset  the  communications  of 
the  army  on  the  side  of  Gwalior. 

The  state  of  things  at  this  period  in  Gwalior 
was  such  as  amply  to  vindicate  the         ^ 
serious  Attention  which  at  this  pe-  Distracted 
nod  was  bestowed  on  it  by  the  Gov-  and  danger- 
emor-General.    Dowlat  Rao  Scin-  ^^JI^^^SiH*" 
dia,  with  whom  treaties  had  been  *>"«'•' s*"**"- 
concluded  by  the  British  Goveminent  and  the 
Marquis   of  Hastings  in   1804  and  ij^n,- ^^ 
1817,*  died  in  1827,  leaving  no  legiti-  zzxlx.f46: 
mate  son.    His  widow,  after  Tainly  Hietory  df 
endeavoring  to  place  a  relative  of  her  5?^?^' 
own  on  the  throne,  adopted  a  relation 
of  her  deceased  husband,  a  boy  sdll  in  papilari- 
ty  aceording  to  the  laws  of  Inua,  which,  like  the 
RomiMii  permit  soch  a  mode  of  renovating  a 
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vom-oat  race ;  and  he  wu  tolemnly  raoofpiized 
as  sovereign  l^  the  chiefs  of  the  countrj.     Dar- 
ing his  minority  the  office  of  regent  was  be- 
stowed on  Mama  Sahib,  whose  authority  was 
approved  and  recognized  by  the  British  Goyem- 
roent.     Upon  the  young  Maharajah,  however, 
coming  of  age,  which  he  did,  by  the  Indian  law, 
at  seventeen,  he  aspired  to  the  entire  sovereign- 
ty, to  which,  after  a  struggle,  he  succeeded,  the 
regent  retiring  to  Agra.     The  settlements  and 
provisions  to  be  made  on  the  widow  were  hard- 
F«h.  7    fy  arranged,  when  the  young  sovereign 
died,  on  the  7th  February,  1843,  childless, 
and  without  having  made  any  provision  for  the 
succession  to  the  throne.     His  widow,  who  was 
only  thirteen  years  of  age,  upon  this  assumed, 
as  his  heir,  Bhaqurut  Rao,  a  boy  of  ei^t,  reput- 
ed to  be  the  nearest  male  relative  of  the  deceased 
Maiianyafa,  who  was  forthwith  placed  on  the 
thronoy  the  maternal  uncle  of  the  late  sovereign, 
Mjuna  Sahib,  being  at  the  same  time  installed 
in  the  office  of  regent,  with  the  entire  concur- 
rence of  the  British  Government.     The  regent, 
however,  proved  distasteful  to  the  Gwalior  chiefs, 
and  he  was  soon  virtually  dispossessed  of  power 
by  the  malcontents,  who  acquired  a  predominant 
influence  over  the  mind  both  of  the  young  royal 
widow  and  the  still  younger  boy-sovereign.     The 
Dada  Kergu-walla  acquired  the  ascendency  over 
both,  and  his  feelings  appeared  from  various  acts 
1  Ck>vemor-       to  be  80  hostile  to  the  British  (jov- 
CteoeraPs  Proe>  ernment,  that  the  Resident  was  in- 
ScTuS^  Ani  structed  to  require  the  surrender 
Reg.  1843, 8C3 ;  of  the  peisou  of  the  Dada  to  the 
Thornton,  vL  '  British,  and  with  this  demand  the 
**-^^-  Maharanee  at  length  complied.' 

Bot  this  compliance  was  far  from  meeting  the 
M,  whole  views  of  the  Council  of  Cal- 

DinniMal  of  ctttta.  What  they  desired  was  not 
MaiB«s&hib,  merely  a  nominal  and  forced  com- 
*^Ui'SiSS*  P^*"ce  with  a  particular  requisition 
*  "'  on  the  part  of  the  regent  or  his  min- 

ister, hot  the  establishment  of  a  really  friendly 
government  in  Gwalior,  which  might  render  its 
military  force  and  important  position  a  source 
of  strength  rather  than  weakness  in  the  evident- 
ly approaching  contest  with  the  Sikhs.  Matters 
were  ere  long  brought  to  a  crisis  by  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  chiefs  hostile  to  the  British  alliance 
ai    >o  Gwalior  itsalf.     The  regent.  Mama 

'  Sahib,  who  enjoyed  the  confidence  and 
was  supported  by  the  power  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, was  summarily  dismissed  by  the  oppo- 
site party ;  and  although  the  Crovernor-General 
at  fint  positively  refused  to  allow  any  military 
aid  to  be  sent  from  the  British  stations  in  the 
neighborhood  to  restore  the  regent  to  power,  yet 
it  soon  became  evident  that  the  state  of  things 
in  Gwalior  could  not,  with  any  regard  to  the  in- 
terests of  Great  Britain  or  of  the  adjoining  states, 
be  allowed  to  continue.  The  army,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  divisions  among  the  nobles  and 
weakness  of  the  Government,  abandoned  them- 
selves to  habits  of  insubordination  and  plunder, 
not  only  within  their  own  territonr,  but  along 
the  British  frontier,  which,  from  Gawnpore  to 
Agra,  was  kept  in  a  continual  state  of  alarm. 
The  Tei£  power  resided  with  the  army,  which 
was  fbrty  thousand  strong;  and  in  consequence 
of  this  state  of  anarchy  the  revenues  of  the  state 
had  declined  from  ninety-five  lacs  of  rupees  a 
year  to  sixty-five  lacs.    In  these  circumstanoes, 


Lord  Ellenborongh  conceived  that  it  was  neces- 
sary, as  the  ally  of  Scindia,  to  interpose,  and  re- 
cover the  country  from  the  state  of  anarchy  and 
ruin  into  which  it  had  fallen ;  and  he  was  not 
sorry  of  a  pretext  Ibr  invading  Gwalior,  and  es- 
tablishing a  friendly  government  on  the  throne. 
A  proclamation  accordingly  was  is- 
sued, stating  that  the  British  ar-  \J^^^^^^ 
mies  were  about  to  enter  the  state  oen..  Dec  so, 
of  Gwalior,  not  as  enemies  bnt  as  2&,  H,  1843; 
friends,  to  support  the  infant  sov-  i^£S5j«i. 
ereign  against  his  rebellious  sub-  I'lJarntonfJl* 
jects ;  and  on  the  25th  December  4T5-4T9 ;  For- 
the  frontier  was  crossed,  and  the  th«rPftperi«s 

army  advanced  to  Hingona,  within  no.  ioSL^a'sflL 
twenty  miles  of  Gwalior.  *♦ 

As  the  Gwalior  troops  were  numerous  and  well 
disciplined,  this  war  was  not  under-  3j 
taken  without  preparation  for  a  sen-  InTMion  of 
ous  contest.  A  large  force  had  for  {*^**Jjf  • 
some  months  before  been  assembled  ^^ 
at  Agra,  which  advanced  direct  on  Gwalior, 
under  the  command  of  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  who 
had  succeeded  Sir  Jasper  Nicolls  as  Command- 
er-in-Chief in  India.  This  army  consisted  of 
14,000  men,  with  40  pieces  of  artUlery,  and  was 
accompanied  by  the  Gfovemor-Greneral  in  person. 
Another  force  of  2000  men  at  the  same  time 
entered  the  Gwalior  territory  from  the  side  of 
Bundelcund,  under  Major-General  Grey.  The 
Mahratta  troops  opposed  to  them  were  much 
more  numerous — those  against  which  Gough 
advanced  were  18,000  strong,  including  8000 
horse,  with  100  guns.  Opposed  to  ,  Thornioa. 
Grey  was  a  force  of  10,000  men  ;  but  tI.  6u6^-508: 
the  best  part  of  the  troops  were  in  the  Ann.  B^g, 
main  army,  which  covered  Gwalior.*  ^^^86*. 

The  country  which  lay  between  the  Mahratta 
position  and  the  British  army  was  93. 

one  of  extreme  difficulty,  being  re-  Batti«  of  M»- 
peatedly  intersected  by  deep  ravines,  h*'^?©". 
which  were  only  rendered  practicable  for  artil- 
lery by  the  unremitting  labors  of  the  sappers  un- 
der Major  Smith.     In  addition  to  this,  the  Roha- 
ree  River  had  to  be  crossed,  which  was  done  in 
three  divisions  at  daybreak  on  the  mom-  -^     ^ 
ing  of  the  29th.   Gough  expected  to  have 
found  the  enemy  at  Chonda^  where  they  had  been 
on  the  preceding  evening ;  but  they  had  altered 
their  position,  and  taken  post  in  front  of  Maha- 

*  Lord  Ellenborongh*!  real  motiren  for  this  war  were 
thui  stated  in  a  minute  to  the  Uoiirt  of  Dlreetora :  **  Were 
we  to  recede  fTom  our  present  high  poaitioa  of  a  para- 
mount authority  in  India,  we  ihomd  not  only  endiunger 
our  own  existence,  but  bring  upon  all  the  etates  now  de- 
pendent upon  U0  the  most  afflicnng  calamities;  the  with- 
drawal of  our  restraining  hand  would  let  loose  all  the 
elements  of  confusion.  Kedren  for  the  daily-oocurrinc 
grievances  of  the  Mveral  states  against  each  other  would 
again  be  sought,  not  from  the  sapertntending  Justice  of 
the  British  Oovemroent,  bat  irom  the  armed  reprisals  of 
the  injuced;  and  l)ad  ambition,  availing  itself  of  the  love 
of  plunder  and  of  war  which  perrades  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  population  of  India,  would  again  expose  to  devas- 
tation eountries  which,  under  our  protection,  have  en- 
Joyed  many  of  the  advantages  of  pBaee.  To  maintain, 
therefore,  unimpaired  the  position  we  now  hold,  is  a  duty, 
not  to  ouraelves  alone,  but  to  humanity.  The  adoption 
of  new  views  of  policy,  weakness  under  the  name  of  mod- 
eration, and  pusillanimity  under  that  of  forbcaranca, 
would  not  avert  from  our  own  sul^ects  and  fh)m  our  own 
territories  the  evils  we  let  loose  upon  India ;  and  the  only 
resnlt  of  fslse  measures  would  be  to  remove  the  scene  of 
a  contest  altogether  iuerltable  fhim  Gwalior  to  Allaha- 
bad, tliere  to  be  carried  on  with  determined  force,  a  dis- 
heartened anny«  and  a  disaffected  people.'*— QovsmMoa- 
6XBrxaAL*s  Immts,  Nov.  184S;  Tbobmton,  vL  481. 
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rajpore  during  the  night,  and  were  already 
strongly  intrenched  in  their  new  ground.  An 
alteration  of  the  plan  of  attack,  therefore,  be- 
came necewary  to  meet  the  new  position  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  dispoedtion  finally  adopted  was 
as  follows:  General  Littler's  column,  which' was 
directly  opposite  to  Maharajpore,  was  ordered  to 
attack  it  in  front,  while  General  VaiUant's  bri- 
gade took  it  in  flank  and  rear;  and  General 
Dennis's  column  was  in  the  rear,  ready  to  sup- 
port either  attack  which  might  seem  to  require 
It.  The  centre,  under  Littler,  advanced  in  eche- 
lon, the  39th  Queen's  leading,  followed  by  the 
56th  Native  Infantry.  The  troops  advanced 
with  their  wonted  intrepidity,  and  by  a  sudden 
dash  got  possession  of  the  enemy's  guns  in  front 
of  the  village.  The  Mahrattas,  however,  resist- 
ed bravely,  and  the  artillerymen  were  bayoneted 
at  their  guns;  and  the  infantry  being  driven 
into  the  village,  a  most  sanguinary  conflict  en- 
sued in  the  streets.  Meanwhile  Vaillant's  col- 
umn assaulted  the  village  in  rear,  and  after  a 
desperate  resistance  forced  their  way  in.  Eight- 
and-twenty  guns  were  the  trophies  of  this  hard- 
fought  contest,  which  put  the  British  in  posses- 
sion of  the  key  of  the  enemy's  position,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  continue  the  contest  on  difierent 
and  less  advantageous  ground. 
While  this  conflict  was  going  on  in  the  centre, 
89,  Brigadier  Scott,  on  the  extreme  Brit- 
Vktorj  of  ish  left,  was  engaged  with  a  body  of 
the  British,  the  enemy's  horse,  and  by  a  brilliant 
charge  of  the  10th  Light-horse,  supported  by  Cap- 
tain Grant's  horse-artillery,  several  guns  were 
taken,  and  two  standards  captured.  By  this 
success  the  extreme  right  of  the  enemy  was  un- 
covered and  threatened;  and  this,  coupled  with 
the  advantage  gained  in  the  centre.  Induced  the 
Commander-in-Chief  to  order  a  general  advance 
upon  the  position  the  enemy  had  fallen  back 
to.  Here,  however,  a  desperate  resistance  await- 
ed them.  Greneral  Vaillant,  who,  with  the  40th 
Queen's,  headed  the  advance  against  the  enemy's 
right  flank,  had  to  storm  successively  three  strong 
positions,  in  each  of  which  the  enemy  made  a 
stand,  and  which  they  defended  with  determined 
resolution.  In  these  attacks  Mtyor  Stopford  and 
Captain  Coddington  fell  severely  wounded  at  the 
very  muzzles  of  the  enemy's  guns,  which  their 
heroic  followers  captured,  with  four  regimental 
standards.  The  40th  was  supported  by  the  2d 
Native  Infantry  Grenadiers  under  Colonel  Ham- 
ilton, and  the  10th  under  Colonel  McLaren,  who 
captured  two  more  regimental  standards.  Mean- 
while Littler,  with  the  centre,  after  his  success 
at  Maharajpore,  attacked  the  main  position  at 
Chonda  in  front,  while  Grant's  horse-artillery 
and  the  1st  Light  Cavalry  supported  him.  The 
Are  from  the  enemy's  batteries  was  very  severe 
when  they  approached  the  position,  and  num- 
bers fell  at  every  step ;  but  nothing  could  with- 
stand the  rush  of  the  S9th  Queen's  under  Migor 
Bray,  supported  by  the  56th  under  Major  Dick, 
who  carried  the  lines,  and  took  two  more  stand- 
ards. A  last  stand  was  made  by  the  enemy  in 
a  small  intrenchment,  mounted  by  four  guns, 
iGougVsDls-  but  it  was  at  length  stormed  by  the 
patch,  Jan.  4,  grenadiers  of  the  30th  under  Cap- 
B^  'iftia*  ^^^  Campbell,  *  supported  by  a  wing 
mi  Tham-  ^f  the  56th  Native  Infantry  under 
ton,'  vl.  &U,  Major  Phillips ;  and  the  enemy  were 
Bi^  driven  from  all  their  intrenchments 


in  utter  confusion,  with  the  loss  of  nine  stand- 
ards and  sixty-four  guns. 

The  victory  was  complete,  but  it  had  been 
achieved  with  heavy  loss.     Seven  offi-        40, 
cers  were  killed  on  the  field  of  battle,  Lo«  on 
or  subsequently  died  of  their  wounds ;  *******  ■*<^*»' 
and  the  total  loss  was  106  killed,  684  wounded, 
and  7  missing — in  all,  797 ;  a  loss  so  heavy  and 
unusual  in  Indian  warfare  that  it  indnced  the 
Commander-in-Chief  to  say,  in  his  official  dis- 
patch, **I  regret  to  say  that  our  loss  has  been 
very  severe,  infinitely  beyond  what  I  calculati'U 
upon.     Indeed,  I  did  not  do  justice  to  the  gal- 
lantry of  my  opponents."    The  loss  of  the  Mah- 
rattas was  not  exactly  known,  but  it  was  esti- 
mated at  3000  men.     This  battle  was  attended 
by  one  circumstance  unprecedented  1  Bir  Hash 
in  Indian  warfare,  that  the  Govern-  Goiigh*i 
or-General  was  present  on  the  field,  ?*'^V^*Vg44. 
and  actually  under  fire  with  his  AQ?'Reg.l843^ 
suite  during  part  of  the  engage-  867;  Thom- 
ment. '  *<>«»»  ▼*•  511 

On  the  same  day  on  which  this  decisive  vic- 
tory was  gained,  another  defeat  was  41^ 
inflicted  on  the  Mahrattas  by  the  Gen.Qnfu 
force  under  the  command  of  Major-  victory. 
General  Grey.  This  gallant  officer  ^^^  ^  ^^^ 
had  under  his  command  only  2000  men,  and  he 
was  opposed  by  no  less  than  12,000  of  the  enemy, 
who  occupied  a  strong  position  on  a  line  of  rugged 
heights,  running  from  the  fortified  village  of 
Mangore,  about  twelve  miles  from  Gwalior.  The 
attack  was  made  in  echelon,  headed  b^  the  Bufl^ 
supported  by  a  company  of  sappers,  intended  to 
clear  the  obstacles  with  which  the  ground  was 
encumbered ;  and  such  was  the  vigor  of  this  as- 
sault, which  was  directed  against  the  enemy's 
centre,  that  it  was  at  once  'carried,  with  the  loss 
of  seven  guns.  Meanwhile,  a  wing  of  the  39th 
Native  Infantry,  under  Brigadier  Yates,  got  pos- 
session of  a  hill  commanding  the  enemy's  left, 
from  whence  he  opened  a  heavy  fire  on  the  troops 
in  that  quarter,  who  soon  began  to  shake,  and 
were  driven  from  their  ground,  with  the  loss  of 
two  guns.  The  victoir  was  completed  by  a  6plcD> 
did  charge  of  the  56th  Queen's,  headed  by  Bri- 
gadier Anderson,  who  was  wounded,  in  the  course 
of  which  the  whole  remainder  of  the  enemy's  ar- 
tillery was  taken.  The  loss  of  the  victors  was 
very  heavy,  being  215  men  out  of  »  q^.  Gnjt 
2000,  or  above  a  tenth  of  thejr  num-  DUpatch, 
her,  a  proportion  nearly  double  of  ?**•,??'  ^^w 
that  sustained  by  Gough  in  the  great  wf^T^v^ 
battle  on  the  same  day,  and  nearly  ton,*  rL  514^ 
equal  to  Napier's  at  Meanee.'           ^15. 

These  repeated  victories  convinced  the  advis- 
ers of  the  Gwalior  Maharanee  that  it         ^ 
was  no  longer  possible  to  maintain  iv«a^  with 
the  contest,  and  that  their  only  re-  the  Gwalior 
source  was  in   submission.     They  J^^i^'^JJi; 
solicited,  accordingly,  and  obtained,     "^  ^ 
an  audience  of  the  Governor-General,  at  which 
a  preliminary  armistice  was  agreed  to^  and  it 
was  arranged  that  the  British  army  should,  on 
January  2,  advance  to  and  occupy  Gwalior. 
They  did  so,  accordingly;  and  a  treaty  of  peace 
was  soon  concluded,  satisfactoir  to  both  partita 
The  British  had  no  cessions  of  territoiy  to  ex- 
act, or  rigorous  terms  to  enforce ;  the  estaUi&h- 
ment  of  a  friendly  government,  so  as  to  secure 
the  rear  of  the  force  which  might  soon  becoD:e 
opposed  to  the  Sikhs,  was  the  real  object^  and 
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thb  was  Attaiiied  by  a  change  in  the  finni  of 
gorenunent,  and  disi>anding  of  the  army.  The 
•upiedae  aathoritj  was  committed  to  a  coancil 
corapooed  of  peiaoos  in  the  British  interest^  the 
president  of  which  was  the  channel  of  commnni- 
cation  with  the  British  Kesident.  The  disband- 
ing  of  the  army  was  a  much  more  serious  matter, 
and  promised  fresh  difficulties;  nevertheless,  it 
was  effected  without  resistance,  and  finished  by 
the  i7th  Januaiy.  Part  of  the  men  were  enlist- 
ed in  the  new  contingent,  the  remainder  received 
a  gratuity  of  three  months'  pay,  and  went  to  seek 
their  fortune  elsewhere.  Most  of  them  repaired 
to  the  Sikhs,  who,  it  was  well  known,  were  pre- 
paring to  hoist  the  standard  of  hostility.  The 
o«w  contingent  was  fixed  at  seven  regiments  of 
infantry  and  two  of  cavaliy,  to  he  maintained  by 
the  Grwalior  Government ;  and  it  was  provided 
that  the  other  forces  maintained  by  them  should 
not  exceed  9000  men,  of  whom  only  8000  were 
to  be  infantry,  with  82  guns.  The  minority  of 
the  reigning  prince  was  declared  to  terminate 
when  1m  attained  the  age  of  eighteen,  and,  'Mn 
the  mean  time,  the  administrators  of  the  Govern- 
ment were  to  act  upon  the  British  Resident's  ad- 
rice,  not  only  generally,  or  on  important  points, 
bat  in  all  matters  wherein  such  adrice  shall  be 
offdred.**  The  military  force  thus  authorised  to 
be  kept  on  foot  was  admirably  organised  and  dis- 
ciplined, and  proved  not  the  least  formidable  ene- 
my with  whom  the  British  had  to  deal  during  the 
terrible  rebellion  of  1857.  The  establishment  of 
peace  was  notified  by  the  Governor-General,  ^:re 
days  alter  it  was  signed,  by  a  proclamation,  in 
January  19.  which  he  somcwhat  injudiciously 
I  Treaty,  Jan-  ^'^'^ }i^  succcsses,  and  spoke 
oary  13;  1S44 ;  of  the  Gwauor  army  as  a  conquered 
Thornton,  yi.  enemy ;  not  the  most  likely  way  to 
^***^  secure  it  as  an  ally  in  the  field.* 

The  briUiant  rictories  which  have  now  been 

detailed  in  Afghanistan,  Scinde,  and 
Briiiiuti«-  Gwalior,  had  not  only  effaced  the 
snita  of  Lord  Stains  of  the  preceding  disasters  in 
EUsnbor-  Cabul,  but  they  had  restored  the  pres- 
••.^^'f  *?r     tige  of  the  British  arms  in  the  East, 

and  placed  their  empire  m  Hmdo- 
staa  on  a  seeurer  basis  than  it  had  ever  yet  at- 
tained. The  extraordinaiy  circumstance  of  two 
great  wars  being  brought  to  a  glorious  terminal 
tion  at  the  same  time,  and  an  unheard-of  disas- 
ter being  succeeded  by  a  transcendant  triumph, 
was  enough  to  have  fixed  the  attention  of  any 
people  less  prone  than  the  Orientals  to  the  in- 
fluence of  imagination,  and  less  willing  to  yield 
to  the  supposed  decree  of  destiny.  But  when 
these  successes  were  followed  by  the  conquest  of 
Scinde  and  subjugation  of  Gw^ior  in  the  couise 
of  one  year,  the  ancient  supremacy  of  opinion 
In  favor  of  Britain  was  at  once  re-established 
throughout  the  East.  These  were  in  them- 
selves inappreciable  advantages ;  but  they  became 
doubly  80  when  the  position  of  the  British  in  In- 
dia at  that  time  was  considered,  and  the  formi- 
dable position  of  the  Mahratta  states  on  the  flank 
of  the  British  line  of  communication  was  taken 
mto  view.  It  was  known  to  all  that  a  serious 
war  waa  impending  with  the  Sikhs,  who  would 
call  to  their  standiud  all  the  bold  and  desperate 
characters  in  the  north  of  Hindostan ;  and  he  is  a 
bold  man  who  ventures  to  affirm  that  the  issue  of 
such  a  war  eould  be  contemplated  without  appre* 
hcnaioD,  i^  when  the  main  strength  of  Britain  was 


combating  on  the  Sntlej,  iheir  left  flank  had  been 
threatened  by  the  Scinde  hone,  and  their  com- 
munications cut  off  by  the  battaHons  of  Gwalior. 

Conceding  to  the  generals,  officers,  and  soldiers 
employed  in  these  brilliant  opera-         ^ 
tions  all  the  glory  and  credit  justly  credit  dae  to 
due  to  them  for  their  heroic  efibrta,  Lord  EUra- 
it  is  erident  that  a  Urge  part  of  the  boroogh  him 
praise  must  be  awarded  to  the  Gov-  "* 
emor-General.    To  him  it  belonged  to  form  great 
designs,  and  supply  to  his  lieutenants  the  means 
of  performing  them ;  to  them  the  duty  of  carry, 
ing  them  into  execution.    Neither  the  Scinde  nor 
the  Gwalior  wars  found  Lord  Ellenborough  un- 
prepared.   Foreseen  and  calculated  upon,  every 
thing  had  been  provided  for  carrying  them  on, 
and  thus,  from  the  very  outset,  success,  great  and 
decisive,  attended  the  British  arms.    The  means 
of  transport  had  been  coUecte4,  and  reserves  of 
troops  were  in  readiness  to  support  those  first 
brought  into  action  long  before  hostilities  were 
commenced.    Thus  that  dismal  period  of  disas- 
ter, which  in  British  wars  genmlly  intervenes 
between  first  hostilities  and  ultimate  rictory,  was 
avoided.    The  wars  in  which  he  engaged,  though 
of  aggression  in  appearance,  were  in  reality  in 
self-defense ;  they  were  unavoidable,  to  obviate 
the  consequences  of  the  Cabul  disaster;  they  only 
anticipated  the  blow  in  preparation  by  his  ene- 
mies.   His  administration,  though  one  of  the 
shortest,  was  one  of  the  most  glorious  in  the  an- 
nals of  the  British  empire  in  tlw  East.    He  found 
it  shaking  under  the  effects  of  an  unparalleled 
disaster ;  he  rendered  it  in  less  than  two  years 
rictorious  in  every  quarter,  and  resplendent  with 
glory.     It  might  naturally  be  supposed  that  such 
a  career  of  success  would  have  secured  for  the 
Governor-General  a  long  tenure  of  office,  and  the 
warm  gratitude  of  Government  and  the  country. 
It  was  quite  the  revene ;  it  procured  for  him  no- 
thing but  distrutA  and  envy;  and  on  the  26th 
April  it  was  announced  by  Sir  R.  j^pr^  26. 
Peel,  in  answer  to  a  question  by  Mr.  |  ^^^  ^ 
(afteo^ard   Lord)   Macanlay,  that  1844,280;  * 
the  East  India  DirectorB  had  re-  P^rL  Deb. 
called  Loid  EUenborough. '  ^prU  26. 1841 

'*  Nee  minus  periculi, "  says  Tftdtus,  "ex  mag- 
na fama  quam  ex  mata" — "  Nor  is  4K. 
there  less  danger  from  great  fame  BcaieauaM 
than  bad."  When  interrogated  by  ofthen^iu 
Lord  Colchester,  in  the  House  of  Peers,  whether 
the  recall  of  Lord  Ellenborongh  met  with  the 
sanction  and  approbation  of  the  Government, 
Lord  Ripon  answered  that  it  had  not.  It  was, 
however,  strictly  within  the  legal  and  constitu- 
tional  powers  of  the  Company ;  for,  by  a  strange 
anomaly,  they  had,  while  lisble  to  be  controlled 
in  so  many  other  respects,  full  power  to  recall  the 
Governor-General  whenever  they  thought  proper. 
The  motives  which  led  to  this  strong  step  on  the 
part  of  the  Directors  may  be  easily  dirined  from 
the  tenor  of  Lord  Ellenborongh's  admmistration, 
and  the  collision  which  has  more  than  once  oc- 
curred between  their  prudential  riews  and  the 
bold  policy  dictated  by  necessity  to  their  servants 
abroad.  The  East  India  Company  had  taken 
fright  at  the  military  propensities  of  the  Govern. 
or-General ;  he  himself  confessed  them  at  a  pub- 
lic dinner  in  Calcutta,  with  more  truth  and  can- 
dor than  prudence  or  self-regard.^  Hejbad  left 

•  "Tha  only  regret  I  feel  on  leaving  India  is  that  of 
being  wparatad  from  the  amy.    The  most  agreeable^ 
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Calcutta,  and  made  a  long  aojomii  in  the  North- 
west ProTinces,  near  the  seat  of  war ;  he  had 
hinu»lf  been  with  the  anny,  and  under  fire  in 
the  last  action  near  Gwalior.  Wone  than  all, 
he  had  in  many  places  displaced  the  political 
agents,  and  conferred  supreme  civil  authority  in 
disturbed  districts  on  the  military  commanders — 
a  course  recommended  by  its  obvious  necessity, 
but  so  hostile  to  the  interests  of  a  large  and  in- 
fluential class  of  civil  persons  around  the  seat  of 
government,  that  it  scarce  ever  fails  to  prove  fatal 
to  those  who  adventure  upon  it.  Weighty,  how- 
ever, as  these  considerations  were,  they  were  yet 
surpassed  by  the  terrors  inspired  by  the  military 
propensities  of  the  Govemor-Greneral,  and  the 
preparations  he  was  making  to  meet  the  war 
with  the  Sikhs,  which  every  sensible  person  in 
India  saw  could  not  much  longer  be  averted. 
If  it  be  true,  as  is  commonly  said,  that  the  alarm 
excited  in  the  minds  of  the  Directors  by  the  wars 
of  Scinde  and  Gwalior  was  brought  to  a  climax, 
and  made  the  ground  of  dismissal,  by  the  pur- 
chase in  Australia  of  thirteen  hundred  draught- 
horses  soon  after  the  termination  of  the  Gwalior 
contest,  it  affords  an  additional  confirmation  of 
the  old  remark,  that  so  entirely  are  the  great  ma- 
jority of  men  governed  by  present  events,  that, 
though  timeous  preparations  for  future  danger 
have  often  proved  the  salvation  of  empires,  they 
have  seldom  failed  to  ruin  those  who,  in  the  first 
iastance,  engaged  in  them.  For  those  wars  it 
was  which  cleared  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  Brit- 
ish army,  which  so  soon  was  engaged  in  a  strife 
for  life  or  death  on  the  banks  of  the  Sntlej,  and 
those  horses  which  dragged  up  the  heavy  guns 
that  broke  down  the  intrenchments  of 

l»M?m^'  iSob"^°»  '^^^  ^^^^  ^^0  British  em- 
pire in  the  East.^ 
Upon  the  dismissal  of  Lord  Ellenborough,  Sir 
R.  Peel  suggested  Sir  Henry  Har- 

Appolntincnt  J|n««^  ^  **>«  Court  of  Directors  as 
ofsir u.  Hat.  his  successor,  and  the  appomtment 
dinge  as  Gov-  was  cordially  and  unanimously  ac- 
•raor-Oener-  qnigsced  in  by  the  latter  body. 
Many  motives  concurred  to  produce 
this  unanimity  on  the  part  of  the  two  powers,  so 
often  rival,  in  whom  was  jointly  vested  the  gov- 
ernment of  India.  In  addition  to  the  high  char- 
acter  for  prudence  and  wisdom  which  his  career 
in  troubled  times  as  Secretary  to  the  Govern- 
ment in  Ireland  had  acquired  for  him,  his  great 
reputation  and  glorious  career  as  a  soldier  seem- 
ed to  recommend  him  in  a  peculiar  manner  to 
a  government  desirous,  above  all  things,  of  cul- 
tivating a  pacific  policy.  Satiated  with  glory 
in  the  field  of  European  fame,  he  had  no  need 
•  HItt  of  to  go  to  ^0  East  in  search  of  fresh 
Europe,  c  laureb ;  and  the  man  who  had  stood 
iv.  i  67.  beside  the  dying  Moore  at  Corunna,^' 
who  had  turned  disaster  into  victory  at  Albu- 
era,'  and  lost  an  arm  beside  Blucher 

y^^^M  ^^  ^^^y*  ^'^  ^^  likely  to  be  seduced 
^'  ^  'by  the  phantom  of  Oriental  glory  into 
scenes  of  doubtful  expedience  or  hazardous  re- 
sult. It  can  not  be  denied  that  these  views  were 
in  themselves  plausible ;  yet  how  widely  differ- 
ent did  they  prove  from  the  real  events  which 
were  approaching,  and  how  completely  has  the 

the  most  interesting  perloJ  of  my  life,  ban,  been  that 
irl'tf^b  I  have  paMed  here  In  cantonments  and  camps.'* — 
loan  EuxMBOBOvoH's  words  at  a  farewell  dinner  at 
Calcutta :  Ann.  lUg,,  1841»  p»  283, 


result  proved  the  wisdom  of  the  precantionary 
measures  which  occasioned  Lord  £Qenborongh*s 
recall  I  Within  a  year  and  a  half  after  ^ 
Henry  Hardinge*s  landing  in  India,  he  was  in- 
volved, despite  the  utmost  efforts  to  aT<nd  it, 
in  a  desperate  contest  with  the  Sikhs,  against 
whom  his  predeoe8sor*s  preparations  had  been 
directed. 

The  able  address  delivered  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  East  India  Company  to  Sir 
Henry  Hardinge,  previous  to  his  po,,,^  reoon.- 
departure  for  Hmdostan,  contains  mended  to  tOr 
at  once  a  luminous  exposition  of  u.  UardinKr 
the  views  at  that  period  entertained  ^f  Dl^om 
by  the  Government  for  the  direction 
of  Indian  afiairs,  and  throws  light  on  the  causes 
which  had  led  to  his  predecessor's  recall.*  Ex- 
isting discontents  were  alluded  to  in  the  sepoy 
army ;  but  the  magnitude  of  the  danger  thence 
arising  was  as  little  anticipated  as  were  the 
terrible  fields  of  Ferozeshah  or  Chilli'anwallah. 
Yet  was  the  symptom  to  which  the  Directors  al- 
luded on  this  occasion  of  so  serious  a  kind  as  to 
awaken  the  utmost  solicitude,  and  such  as  might 
well  have  aroused  the  attention  of' Government 
to  the  impending  danger.  In  March,  1844,  sev- 
eral regiments  of  the  Bengal  army,  under  orders 
for  Scinde,  gave  unequivocal  svmptoms  of  a  dis- 
position to  mutiny,  from  an  idea  that  it  was  a 
foreign  service,  not  within  the  limits  of  their  en- 
gagement, which  was  to  serve  in  any  part  of  In- 
dia. Ultimately,  however,  they  were  all  per- 
suaded to  withdraw  their  opposition,  and  march 
for  Scinde  across  the  SuUej,  except  the  34th 
Native  Infantry,  which  persisted  in  resistance, 
and  was  publicly  broken  and  disbanded  in  con- 
sequen<A  at  Meerut  in  presence  of  the  m^^i^  ^ 
whole  troops  at  the  station.  The  Gov- 
ernment at  Calcutta  made  as  light  as  they  could 

*  *'  You  win  not  full  to  recollect  that  the  membcra  of 
the  oivll  service  are  educated,  not  only  with  particular 
care,  but  with  a  special  view  to  the  important  dntlea  of 
dvil  administration,  upon  the  upright  and  Intelllf^ent 
performance  of  which  so  much  of  the  happlncas  of  the 
people  depends.  I  doubt  not  tliat  yonr  experience  will 
coincide  with  that  of  the  ereat  men  who  in  former 
tiroes  have  filled  the  office  of  GoTemor-General,  in  ena- 
bling you  to  appreciate  Justly  the  eminent  quaVtinQfthi 
civU  aervanta  a/  India;  and  I  feel  persuaded  that  your 
confidence  in  them  will  be  returned  by  the  moat  scalons 
exertions  on  ibeir  part  to  promote  the  sucoets  of  your  ad- 
ministration. 

**■  At  the  present  moment,  dUBeiiltieahaTfl  ailaen  In  onr 
native  army  requiring  to  be  met  by  prompt  and  decisive 
measorea.  We  trust  that  when  you  arrire  in  India  yon 
may  find  that  the  difllcultlcs  have  passed  away;  bat 
should  you  find  them  still  existing,  we  trust  that  you  will 
act  toward  the  tepey  with  every  degree  qf  emuiderutien 
and  indulgence  compatible  with  the  maintenance  of  order 
and  obedience,  the  first  and  paramount  dnty  of  a  soldier. 

**By  our  latest  intelligence  we  are  induced  to  hope 
that  peace  prevails  throughout  India.  I  need  not  eay 
that  It  Is  our  anxious  wish  that  it  should  be  preserved. 
You,  Sir,  well  know  what  are  the  evils  of  war:  and  we 
feel  confident  that,  while  ever  ready  to  malnUin  nnini- 
palred  the  honor  of  onr  country  and  the  supremacy  of  our 
arms,  your  policy  wtll  be  esfientially  paelic  Pencc^ 
apart  from  its  other  advantages,  is  desirable,  with  a  vl«  v 
to  the  prosperity  of  onr  finances,  and  the  development 
of  the  Internal  resources  of  the  country.  From  a  nat- 
ural desire  on  the  part  of  our  Government  to  render  the 
pnblie  service  as  efficient  as  possible,  theie  Is  atwaya  a 
tendency  to  an  increaae  of  establishments.  A  steady  and 
vigilant  attention  will  be,  therefore,  neeessarvto  enforce 
the  strictest  economy  consistent  with  the  effideney  of  the 
service.  This  duty  is  rendered  the  more  urgent  by  tite 
existing  state  of  the  finanoea  of  India :  but  it  la  at  all 
tiroes  neoeasarv,  from  the  difficulty  experienced  in  that 
country  In  devising  new  sonroes  of  revenue,  or  rrnderii  g 
those  already  existing  more  productive  and  more  com- 
nensurate  with  the  exigencies  of  the  Slate,    I  fed  ac- 
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of  it,  and  paiied  the  matiDy  otot  with  as  little 
severe  puushment  aa  possible ;  but  Sir  Charles 
1  Sap.  Mrm.  Napier  was  fully  alive  to  its  import- 
UL  64,55;  Slice,  and  tTansmitted  the  most  en- 
Ann,  ^p     ergetic  representations  on  the  sub- 

1644, 28&        jg^jji 

Sir  Henry  Uardinge  had  been  offered  the 

^^  command  of  the  Indian  army  im- 

H0dinge*a  sr-  mediately  after  the  disasters  in  Af- 

nni  in  IndU,    ghanistan ;  but  he  had  generously 

mL  **''^  '**'  <^*^^'^®*^  ^  come  between  the  In- 
""*""**'  dian  officers  and  the  glory  which 
he  felt  assured  they  would  regain  for  their  coun^ 
try  and  themselves.  Now,  however,  that  this 
was  done,  and  victory  again  chained  by  their  ef- 
forts to  the  British  standard,  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  accept  the  office  of  Governor-General,  and  set 
oat  for  Calcutta,  resolved  to  carry  out  to  the  very 
letter  the  pacific  and  economical  ideas  of  the 
East  India  Directors.  When  he  arrived  there, 
in  September,  1844,  he  found  the  whole  of  the 
Indian  peninsula  in  a  state  of  profound  tranquil- 
lity, disturbed  only  by  some  insurrections  of  the 
robber  chieAiuns  on  the  frontier  of  the  desert  in 
Scinde,  which  W9re,  after  some  resistance,  sup- 
pressed by  the  prudent  foresight  of  Napier,  and 
Bija,  the  chieftain  who  had  been  most  instru- 
mental in  promoting  the  disturbance,  was  taken. 
V  17  ^^  ^^  mountain  warfare  the  deeds  of 
l^  '  heroism  performed  by  the  British  sol- 
diery, both  European  and  native,  never 
were  turpaased.*  Sir  Henry  went  out,  not  only 
with  pnblic  recommendations  to  a  pacific  policy, 
but  with  the  most  stringent  private  instructions 
to  the  same  effect.  With  the  Sikhs  in  particu- 
lar he  was  specially  enjoined  to  remain  to  the 
last  extremity  on  pacific  terms.  Not  only  any 
hostile  act  toward  that  warlike  and  powerful  na- 
tioUy  bnt  any  act  which  could,  however  remote- 
•Nwiei'aMem  ^^»  ^®  construed  into  an  intention 
til.  206-S7S;  '  of  a  warlike  character,  was  to  b3 
Qa*itMi]r  Re-  scdulouslv  avoided.  Upon  the 
▼few,  ixxvIlL  gtrict  and  literal  conformity  with 
Crostetalelite  des  thess  instructions,  he  was  given 
KngiiJichen  unequivocally  to  understand  his 
*^*ll*'^.S*  ^^'  term  of  office  would  entirely  de- 
•^  **•  •*®^  pend.» 

One  of  the  first  duties,  and  certainly  not  the 
41^  least  important,  which  awaited  the 

Impartanoe  of  new  Governor-General  on  his  ar- 
niiwayi  in  In-  jiyai  in  India,  was  the  laying  out 
U^iwSli.  and  formation  of  Railways.  Mo- 
a  dTil  poiat  of  mentous  in  all  countries,  this  mat- 
viev.  ter  was  an  affair  of  vital  import- 

ance in  Hindostan.  Not  gifted  by  Nature  with 
the  net-work  of  navigable  rivers  which,  in  the 
basin  of  the  Mississippi,  has  brought  the  means 

fured,  therefore,  that  your  early  and  anxioae  attention 
vill  be  tamed  to  the  best  meant  of  aTerting  financial 
erobarranmenta,  and  for  placing  the  public  finances  upon 
a  sound  and  satlaCactorj  footing.** — Ann.  BBg.^,  1841,  p. 
28^-285. 

*  ' '  Ai  once  Beatson  and  hia  stem  ▼eterant  climbed  the 
rock  which  was  croirned  by  the  enemy.  As  they  leaped, 
t«n  in  nnmber,  on  the  platform^  the  enemy,  eighty  strong, 
fell  upon  them  sword  in  hand,  and  the  fight  was  despe- 
rate. Seventeen  hlU-men  were  slain,  six  of  the  soldiers ; 
and  the  rest,  wounded  %nd  orerbome,  were  dashed  over 
tlie  edge  and  rolled  doir.nl  Such  are  British  soldiers  I 
where  mortal  man  can  stand  in  fight,  thev  will.  Erery 
man  of  them  had  a  medal,  two  of  them  had  three  on  their 
breasta.  They  died  glorlooaly,  but  uselessly,  on  that  sad 
cliff  in  the  Cutchee  Hills;  never  was  the  Douranee  so 
honored.  Tbelr  enemies  did  them  due  honor;  they  In- 
t-TTcd  them  with  a  red  strtng  on  both  wrists,  their  mo^t 
llisttuguished  mark  of  bonor.'*-*NAn«a'i  JTcm.,  ill,  278. 


of  water-carriage  so  near  every  man's  door,  the 
pUdns  of  Bengal  were  yet  as  well  qualified  by 
climate,  aoil,  and  the  means  of  irrigation,  as 
the  fields  of  Louisiana  for  the  raishig  of  cotton. 
But  to  render  them  profitable,  and  open  up  to 
their  inhabitants  the  English  market  for  that 
species  of  produce,  a  vast  internal  system  of 
communication  was  indispensable.  Once  estab- 
lished, however,  and  in  full  operation,  such  a 
system  would  at  once  double  the  productive  re- 
sources of  India,  and  halve  the  expense  of  guard- 
ing it  from  the  numerous  enemies  by  whom  it 
was  surrounded ;  for  distance  is  the  bane  of  the 
British  empire  in  the  East.  Troops  require  to 
be  moved  for  distances  often  of  a  thousand  and 
fifteen  hundred  miles.  From  Calcutta  to  Delhi 
is  1173  miles;  from  thence  to  Peshawur,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Khyber,  580  miles.  Hence  it  is 
that,  though  wielcUng  the  resources  of  an  empire 
immeasurably  more  powerful  than  any  of  the 
native  states,  the  British  Government  has  been 
invariably  and  seriously  outnumbered,  by  com- 
paratively inconsiderable  opponents,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  every  war.  Impressed  with  these 
ideas,  the  East  India  Directon,  in  May, 
1845»  addressed  an  enlightened  and  well-  j^^ 
informed  letter  to  the  Governor-General, 
earnestly  recommending  the  formation  of  a  sys- 
tem of  railway  communication  m  India.  Sir 
Henry  Hardinge  cordially  entered  into  their 
views,  and  he  was  actively  engaged  in  devisii^ 
means  to  carry  them  out,  and  at  the  same  time 
improve  the  system  of  native  education  in  India, 
when  the  trumpet  of  war  sounded  in  the  Noith, 
and  he  was  called  from  his  peaceful  labors  to  a 
conflict  more  terrible  than  the  strife  i  Ann.  R^ 
of  Ligny  or  the  death-struggle  of  Al-  1845, 82S, 
buera.»*  «»•  ^i. 

The  Sikhs,  by  far  the  bravest  and  most  pow- 
erful nation  which  at  this  time  existed  sa 
in  an  independent  state  in  India,  owe'  Origin  of 
their  origin,  like  most  other  Oriental  *^®  Sikha 
states,  to  a  religious  belief.  The  word  '*  Sikh^ 
signifies  ** Disciple,"  And  the  founder  of  their 
faith  was  a  Hindoo  named  Nanekf  who  was  bom 
in  the  village  of  Tnlwundi,  in  the  province  of 
Lahore,  in  1469.  He  was  destined  by  his  father 
to  commerce,  but  an  irresistible  impulse  prompt- 
ed him  to  theological  pursuits,  and  he  s3on  bo- 
came  alike  dissatisfied  with  the  Hindoo,  the  Mo- 


*  In  this  letter,  whioh  was  a  very  luminous  and  able 
one,  the  East  India  Directors  obeerro:  '^  According  *  to 
the  experience  of  Great  Britain,  by  far  the  largest  re> 
turns  irom  ranwaya  are  procured  from  pasMn^ers,  the 
least  from  the  traffic  of  gooda  The  condition  of  India  Is 
in  this  respect  directly  the  rcTerse  of  that  of  England. 
Instead  of  a  dense  and  wealthy  population,  the  people  of 
India  are  poor,  and  in  many  parts  thinly  scattered  over 
extensive  tracts  of  eonntry.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  In- 
dia is  rich  In  valuable  products  of  nature,  which  are  in  a 
great  measure  deprived  of  a  profitable  market  by  the 
want  of  cheap  and  expeditious  means  of  transport** — 
East  Imiua.  Dibbotobs  to  6ovxbiio»-Gbhbbal.  May  7, 
1845;  Arm.  Raq.,  1845,  p.  829. 

The  East  India  Directors  were  by  no  means  so  well 
aware  then  as  all  the  world  now  is  of  another  effect  of 
railway  communication.  If  established  on  even  a  few 
great  lines  in  Hindostan,  in  facilitating  tlie  movement  of 
troops,  and  thereby  at  once  enUrging  the  means  of  de- 
fense and  diminishing  the  standing  force  which  must  be 
kept  on  foot  to  secure  it.  Tills  is  the  great  lesson  which 
the  Crimean  war  has  Uught  to  Russia,  and  the  wars  in 
the  Punjaub  and  Indian  revolt  to  England.  Had  the 
Russians  noseessed  a  railroad  fh>m  Moaeow  to  Odessa, 
Sebastopoi  would  never  have  been  taken:  had  India  en- 
Joyed  one  from  Calcutta  to  Delhi,  tiie  revolt  of  18BT 
would  have  boon  rappressed  at  Its  first  outbreak. 
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hammedan,  and  the  Bhuddhist  worship.  The 
code  of  this  extraordinary  man,  both  in  religion 
and  morality,  was  very  remarkable.  He  taught 
the  nnity  of  God,  the  equality  of  all  in  the  sight 
of  Heaven,  and  inculcated  universal  kindness, 
charity,  and  forbearance  among  men.  His  re- 
ligion consisted  in  a  pure  theism,  apart  flrom  all 
the  superstitions  with  which  the  faith  of  Brahma 
and  Budh,  and  Mohammed  had  become  disfig< 
ured.  Thus  he  rejected  the  distinctions  of  caste, 
the  buniing  of  widows,  and  all  the  other  peculiar- 
ities of  the  Hindoo  worship,  equally  with  the  sens- 
ual paradise  and  devout  observances  of  thefollow- 
en  of  the  Prophet.  So  identical  were  his  precepts 
>  Malte-Brun  ^^^  those  communicated  to  man  by 
Ix.  637-689;  the  Jewish  lawgiver,  that  many  fan- 
JSpbinstroe'g  cifal  observers  have  thought  they 
831  -"buarter-  discovered  in  the  modem  Sikhs  the 
ly  ReTiev«  descendants  of  one  of  the  lost  tribes 
IzxvUL  ITT.     of  the  children  of  Israel. » 

The  Sikh  confederacy,  held  together  by  the 
p|.^  strong  bond  of  unity  of  religious  be- 

Deseripkonof  lief,  contended,  with  various  for- 
fbe  Sikhs,  and  tune,  with  the  numerous  enemies 
tiMir  power,  ^y  ^jjom  they  were  surrounded  for 
four  centuries,  during  which  their  power  was 
gradually  extended  over  the  adjoining  states, 
and  the  military  spirit  and  qualities  of  their 
own  members  proportionally  increased.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  they 
all  yielded  to  the  valor  and  capacity  of  Runjeet 
Singh,  sumamed  the  **Lion  of  the  Punjaub," 
the  confederacy  contained  7,000,000  of  inhabit- 
ants, of  whom  4,000,000  were  in  the  province  of 
Lahore,  1,400,000  in  that  of  Mooltan,  1,000,000 
in  that  of  Afghanistan,  and  000,000  in  Cash- 
mere. The  inhabitants  of  these  varied  provinces 
were  tall,  robust,  and  animated  at  once  by  re- 
ligious fervor  and  military  ardor.  Their  forces 
consisted  for  the  most  part  of  cavalry,  the  horses 
of  which  were  of  extraordinary  swiftness  and 
hardihood.  But,  in  addition  to  this,  their  in- 
fantrv,  which  had  been  disciplined  by  Runjeet 
Singn  by  the  aid  of  French  and  Italian  officers, 
and  largely  recruited  by  the  sepoys  so  impru- 
dently disbanded  under  Ix)rd  William  Bentinck*s 
government,  had  now  acquired  the  most  formi- 
dable consistency ;  it  amounted  to  73,000  men, 
with  200  pieces  of  cannon.  These  were  the  reg- 
ular troops ;  but  the  whole  country  was  peopled 
by  warriors;  and  if  its  entire  strength  was  called 
out,  it  could  bring  into  the  field  260,000  men, 
and  the  force  under  arms  had,  at 
Ix  68^-^!"*  ^^  remote  period,  actually  amount- 
ed to  that  number.* 

The  chief  seat  of  the  Sikhs  is  in  the  Punjaub 

52.  — a  country  celebrated  for  its  riches 

G«ograpbleal   and  fertility  from  the  most  remote 

deieriptlon  of  antiquity.  It  takes  its  name  from 
the  oonntry.     ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  .j  j^  ^^^^_ 

ed,  and  which,  descending  from  the  great  snowy 
range,  give  the  means  of  irrigation  and  the  bless- 
ings of  fertility  to  the  level  plain  which  they 
intersect  in  their  progress  toward  the  ocean. 
These  are  the  Indus,  the  Jhelum,  the  Ravee, 
the  Chenab,  and  the  Sutlej;  and  these  great 
rivers,  with  their  numerous  tributary  streams, 
are  available  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture  to 
the  extent  of  nearly  two  thousand  miles,  and 
afford  the  means  of  irrigation  to  a  vast  area  of 
the  richest  alluvial  soil.  This  b  the  main  soucce 
of  the  strength  of  the  Sikhs;  and  the  Fnnjanb 


accordingly  contains  the  capital,  Lahore,  and 
chief  city  Umritzur.  But  the  Sikh  dominion 
extends  also  over  other,  and  some  ^f  them  very 
different  regions,  in  particular  Mooflan,  Afghan- 
istan East,  and  Cashmere.  The  first  of  these  is 
very  populous,  containing  1,400,000  souls,  with 
a  strong  fortress  of  the  same  name,  standing  on 
the  Chenab,  for  its  capital ;  the  second  includes 
the  sandy  deserts  and  arid  mountains  to  the  east 
of  the  Indus ;  while  the  last,  a  beautiful  elevated 
valley  of  a  circular  form,  three  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  surrounded  by  the  summits 
of  the  Himalayas,  has  been  celebrated  from  the 
earliest  ages  ovfer  the  whole  of  Asia  as  the  al- 
most fabled  abode  of  industry,  innocence,  and 
rural  felicity.  It  contains  600,000  inhabitants, 
a  large  part  of  whom  make  their  bread  by  the 
manufacture  of  the  beautiful  shawls  so  prized 
over  all  the  world.  But  the  chief  distinction 
and  ancient  fame  of  Cashmere  ^  »«— j^^ 
have  arisen  iTX)m  the  incompara^  Yoyepe  de 
ble  charm  of  its  scenery  ana  cli-  Kadieoiir,  iL 
mate,  in  which  nature  has  com-  ?V*i2?' \^**?" 
bined  every  thing  which  the  worid  caJhSire,  L 
can  exhibit  most  seductive  to  the  3f8;  Maltie. 
senses  and  fascinating  to  the  imag-  Brun,  iz.  640, 
ination. '  *^*- 

RcNJEET  SiNOH,  who  had  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century  brought        53^ 
the  tribes  comprising  this  empire  under  Character 
subjection,  was  one  of  those  remarkable  ^^  Kunjeet 
men  who  occasionally  appear  in  the  **"***■ 
East,  and  acquire  an  irresistible  sway  over  the 
minds  of  men,  so  as  to  mould  out  of  the  discord- 
ant elements  of  Oriental  society  a  powerful, 
though  fi^eeting,  dominion.   Rude  and  forbidding 
in  aspect,  with  only  one  eye,  and  a  visage  fur- 
rowed by  the  small-pox,  he  yet,  ftiom  his  energy 
and  courage,  acquired  such  on  ascendency  as  to 
be  the  object  of  respect  to  the  bravest  men,  and 
terror  to  the  fairest  women,  in  the  northwest  of 
India.     His  grandfather  was  an  inconsiderable 
feudal  chief,  whose  quota  was  only  2500  men, 
but  he  was  an  able  man;    his  son,  Runjeet's 
father,  was  still  more  so ;  and  they  gradually  ex- 
tended their  influence  and  possessions,  so  that  in 
1802,  when  Runjeet  succeeded  to  the  inherit- 
ance, he  was  already  one  of  the  first  nobles  in 
the  Punjaub.     Such  were  the  additions  which, 
though  entirely  uneducated,  he  made  to  the 
famUy  power,  by  his  talent  and  unscrupulous 
perseverance,  that  soon  he  was  in  possession  of 
Lahore  and  all  the  fertile  territory  around  it, 
and  began  a  friendly  intercourse,  as  a  power- 
ful potentate,  with  the  Government  at  Calcutta. 
The  knowledge  of  this  intercourse  went  far  to 
establish  his  credit  and  influence;  and  it  con- 
tinued uninterrupted,  though  without  any  per- 
sonal intercourse,  till  1881,  when  Lord  William 
Bentinck  visited  *'  the  Lion  of  the  Punjaub"  in 
Lahore,  and  1838,  when  Lord  Auckland  waited 
on  him,  at  the  head  of  all  the  majesty  of  the 
British  empire.     Meanwhile  Runjeet  overran 
the  whole  Punjaub  undisturbed  by  Great  Britain, 
the  Government  of  which  was  sufficiently  occu- 
pied  with  its  own  conquests.     Sensible  of  the 
advantages  he  derived  from  the  friendship  of 
Great  Britain,  and  justly  afraid  of  its  power, 
Runjeet  long  cultivated  the  connection,  and  at 
length  concluded  the  triple  alliance  with  that 
power  and  Shah  Soojah,  which  was  the  precur- 
sor of  the  Afghanistan  expedition.    During  this 
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period  he  was  incessantly  engaged  in  organising 
and  diaciplining»  by  the  aid  of  General  Ventura 
and  other  French  officers,  his  already  formidable 
army ;  and  such  was  the  perfection  to  which  his 
diligence  brought  it,  that  it  stood  the  compari- 
s.?n  with  the  British  at  the  great  reviews  near 
Lahore  in  1838;^  and  Lord  Auckland 
^j*^®*  had  good  reason  to  congratulate  him- 
self that  the  Sikh  Government  pre- 
served its  faith  inviolate  during  the  dreadful 
catastrophe  which  ensued.  As  long  as  Runjeet 
lived  the  alliance  was  maintained  inviolate,  and 
the  loud  clamor  of  the  army  for  a  war  with  the 
English  was  disregarded ;  but  during  the  weak 
and  distracted  rule  which  ensued  upon  his 
'QaarteriyRe-  death,  their  demands  became  more 
riev,  izzviU.  formidable ;  and  Lord  EUlenbor- 
^ hi~^to '  ^^*  ®°8^  ^**  engaged  in  active  meas- 
Cabui,  voL*L;  ™^®®  ^  provide  against  the  impend- 
Bumes**  Ca-  *  ing  conflict  when  he  was  recalled 
biU,  vol.  L  by  the  Directors.* 
Sm  Hbkbt  (afterward  Lord)  Hardinob,  who 
54.  was  soon  called  to  oppose,  not  this 

Ch&racterof  redoubtable   chieftain,  for  he  was 
I^ri  H«r-      gathered  to  his  fathers,  but  the  army 
"^  which  he  had  created,  was  one  of 

the  most  remarkable  men  which  the  age  in  which 
he  lived,  so  fertile  in  statesmen  and  heroes,  had 
produced.  Bom  of  an  ancient  and  highly  re- 
spectable family  in  the  county  of  Derby,  he  yet 
owed  nothing  to  aristocratic  influence  or  con- 
nection ;  for  he  had  already  risen  to  eminence, 
both  as  a  soldier  and  a  statesman,  before  he  mar- 
ried, in  1821,  the  daughter  of  the  Marquis  of 
Londonderry.  He  was  bom  in  1785,  entered 
the  service  in  1801  as  ensign  in  a  regiment  of 
foot,  and  was  present  at  nearly  all  the  battles 
under  Moore  and  Wellington  in  the  Peninsula. 
Including  the  actions  on  the  Sntlej,  to  be  imme- 
diately recounted,  he  had  been  in  sixteen  pitch- 
ed battles,  for  which  medals  had  been  granted, 
when  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  in  1846.  He 
was  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune,  and  cut  his 
way  with  his  good  sword  to  the  offices  of  Govern- 
or-General of  India,  and  Commander-in-Chief 
in  Great  Britain.  Without  the  great  and  com- 
manding qualities  which  in  a  manner  forced 
Marlborough  and  Wellington  to  the  lead  in  civil 
ai  well  as  military  lifie,  he  possessed  in  high  de- 
gree those  best  suited  to  enable  him  to  follow  out 
the  views,  or  correct  the  mistakes,  of  others. 
A  good  soldier,  he  faithfullv  obeyed  the  orders 
he  received,  and  by  his  indomitable  resolution 
retrieved  many  errors  in  the  direction,  by  supe- 
rior officers  or  Government,  of  the  affairs  with 
the  execution  of  which  he  was  intrusted.  He- 
roic courage  and  unconquerable  resolution  were 
his  great  characteristics.  Never  did  any  one 
more  thoroughly  act  up  to  his  family  motto, 
"ifbw  cequa  in  rebiu  arduis"  Kindly  in  his 
manner,  aifectionate  in  private  life,  he  was  ex- 
emplary in  every  domestic  duty,  and  beloved  b^ 
an  extensive  cime  of  friends.  It  was  his  happi- 
ness, or  the  eonse||uence  of  his  -enduring  con- 
stancy, three  times  to  influence  the  fortunes  of 
his  country ;  for  on  the  field  of  Albuera,  in  cir- 
comstanoes  all  but  desperate,  he  retrieved  the 
day;  on  the  banks  of  the  Sutlej  he  stemmed 
3Bufc^sP«er-  *^  flood  of  disaster,  and  saved 
agB,  voee  Har-  the  empire  of  India ; '  and  by  his 
<ltnge;  Penoo-  indefatigable  efforts  on  his  return 
ai  knowladge.   ^  England,  he  raised  up  the  train 


of  artillery  which  tore  down  the  ramparts  of 
SebastopoL 

HcGH  GouoH  (afterward  Lord  Godoh)  was 
descended  from  an  ancient  family  in  q5, 
Devonshire,  a  scion  of  which  was  trans-  of  Lord 
^  ferred  to  Ireland  by  being  created  Bishop  <Jo"g*>. 
of  Limerick  in  1626.  Hugh,  the  fourth  son  of 
one  of  his  descendants,  was  bora  in  the  county 
of  Tipperary,  on  3d  November,  1779,  and  en- 
tered the  army  in  1794.  Like  Lord  Hardinge, 
he  was  present  at  the  principal  actions  in  the 
Peninsular  war,  commanded  the  87th  Regi- 
ment at  Talavera.  and  was  distinguished  in  Sie 
battles  of  Barossa  and  Vittoria,  and  at  the  siege 
of.  Tarifa.  In  1837  he  was  sent  to  India  in 
command  of  a  division,  from  whence  he  was 
translated  to  China  when  the  war  broke  out  in 
1889.  It  will  be  immediately  seen  how  nobly  he 
supported  the  high  character,  which  his  achieve, 
ments  there  won  for  him,  in  the  Sikh  war. 
Daring  in  disposition,  ardent  in  temperament, 
decided  in  conduct,  he  combined  the  resolution 
of  the  country  of  his  ancestors  with  the  fire  of 
that  of  his  birth :  so  bold  was  his  character,  so 
impetuous  his  courage,  that  it  has  earned  for 
him  the  reputation  rather  of  a  brilliant  general 
of  division  than  a  consummate  commander-in- 
chief;  yet  on  many  occasions,  especially  in  the 
operations  against  Nankin,  and  the  battles  of 
Sobraon  and  Goojerat,  he  displayed  military 
conduct  of  a  high  order ;  and  it  was  his  uncon- 
querable firmness,  joined  to  that  of  Lord  Har- 
dinge, which,  in  the  last  extremity,  again  chained 
victory  to  the  British  standard  on  the  banks  of 
the  Sutlej.  Generous  and  warm-hearted,  he  has 
all  the  affection  of  disposition  which  character- 
izes the  land  of  his  birth,  and  his  personal  influ- 
ence is  much  enhanced  by  a  figure  i  J  ^  * 
which,  tall  and  commanding  even  in  pe«rage,  too* 
advanced  years,  and  with  the  snows  Gough ;  Per- 
of  age  on  his  brow,  bespeaks  the  hero  *?***  knowl- 
in  every  feature  and  movement. '  **" 

Sir  Charles  Napier,  also  a  most  remarka- 
ble man,  differed  essentially  from  either  ^ 
of  tlie  preceding  heroes  of  Eastern  war.  Of  sir  c. 
Descended  from  the  ancient  and  noble  Napier, 
family  of  the  Napiers  of  Merchiston,  in  Scotland, 
which  numbers  the  illustrious  inventor  of  loga- 
rithms among  its  members,  he  had  also  the  blood 
of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  and  of  the  Stuarts,  by 
his  mother's  side,  in  his  veins.  He  had  the  in- 
tellect of  the  Napiers,  and  the  military  talent  of 
the  founder  of  the  Bourbons;  but  he  had  also 
the  vehemence  of  temper  and  obstinate  self-will 
which  occasioned  the  downfall  of  the  Stuarts. 
His  mind  was  essentially  heroic :  he  was  an  idol- 
worshiper,  but  his  idols  were  all  surrounded  by 
the  halo  of  military  glory.  His  talents  for  war 
were  of  the  very  highest  order.  Had  he  been  born 
on  a  throne,  and  favored  by  fortune,  he  might 
have  rivaled  the  fame  of  Csesar  or  Frederick. 
Unfortunately,  his  irritability  of  temper,  and  un- 
bounded confidence  in  his  own  opinion,  rendered 
him  little  capable  of  acting  in  obedience  to  com- 
mands, or  in  conjunction  on  equal  terms  with 
others.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  had  the  high- 
est opinion  of  his  military  talents,  and  he  gave  a 
decisive  proof  of  it  by  selecting  him  for  the  com- 
mand-in-chief in  India  after  the  dubious  issue 
of  the  fight  of  Chtllianwallah.  His  administra- 
tive talents,  when  undisturbed,  and  his  temper 
unruffled,  were  equal  to  his  military  abilities. 
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On  the  field  of  battle,  or  in  the  strategic  move- 
ments  of  a  campaign,  his  quickness  of  eye  and 
decision  of  mind  were  invaluable;  he  seldom 
failed  to  judge  rightly,  and  never  to  execute 
quickly;  and  his  mind  was  of  that  far-seeing 
kind  which  descries  and  provides  against  dan- 
ger when  it  is  yet  distant.  Were  we  to  judge 
cf  him  by  his  public  actions  only,  he  would  oc- 
cupy a  very  high  pedestal  in  the  g^Ueiy  of  con- 
temporaiy  greatness;  but  this  judgment  has 
been  somewhat  lowered  by  the  indiscreet  zeal  of 
a  partial  biographer,  who  has  brought  out  in  his 
memoir  numerous  proofs  of  violence  of  temper 
and  harshness  of  judgment,  which  a  more  pru- 
dent reserve  would  have  suffered  to  remain  in 
oblivion. 

When  Uord  Ellenborough  was  recalled,  he 
^j  was,  R3  already  noticed,  engaged  in 

Portion  of  preparations  for  war  with  the  Sikhs ; 
th«Biitith  and  it  was  to  clear  his  flank  and 
th^sfkiT^**'*  rear  of  dubious  friends  or  open  ene- 
^^'  mies  that  he  engaged  in  the  wars  of 
Scinde  and  Gwalior.  As  Sir  Henry  Hardinge 
was  sent  out  to  stop  these  warlike  preparations, 
and  preserve,  if  possible,  the  peace  of  the  penin- 
sula, he  did  not  conceive  himself  at  liberty  to 
make  the  military  arrangements  requisite  to  ar- 
rest a  vigorous  onslaught  of  the  enemy,  and  he 
yielded  to  the  representations  of  Major  Broad- 
foot,  the  political  agent  at  the  court  of  Lahore, 
and  the  secretary  to  the  Government  at  Cal- 
cutta, that  no  serious  contest  was  to  be  appre- 
hended. Influenced  by  these  considerations,  and 
by  **his  extreme  anxiety  to  avoid  hostilities," 
he  took  no  steps  toward  concentrating  troops 
on  the  Funjaub  frontier,  even  when  the  approach 
of  the  cool  season,  in  the  end  of  1845,  rendered 
it  probaUe  that  military  operations,  if  under- 
taken at  all  by  the  Sikhs,  would  speedily  be  at- 
tempted. He  did  not,  indeed,  withdraw  the  troops 
which  Lord  Ellenborough  had  collected  in  the 
towns  from  Delhi  to  Kumaul  to  guard  the  north- 
western frontier,  but  he  allowed  them  to  remain 
scattered  at  great  distances  from  each  other,  in 
situations  ofiering  the  greatest  advantages  to  an 
enterprising  and  concentrated  enemy.  Umballa 
was  the  frontier  town  in  that  direction  of  the 
British  territory;  but  Loodianah  and  Ferozepore, 
lying  near  the  Sutlej,  were  stations  at  which  the 
British,  by  treaty,  were  permitted  to  have  gar- 
risons. Sir  Henry  strengthened  both  of  these 
places  with  additional  fortifications,  so  as  to 
place  them  beyond  the  risk  of  t^  coup-de-main,  and 
stationed  6000  men  in  the  former  plnce  and 
7000  in  the  latter.  The  reserve  lay  at  Umballa, 
consisting  of  7500  men,  under  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  in  person ;  but  the  two  frontier  stations 
were  a  hundred  miles  distant  from  each  other, 
and  Umballa  a  hundred  and  fifty  from  both; 
while  the  Sikhs  were  stationed  between  L&hpre 
and  the  Sutlej  to  the  number  of  60,000,  witbjn 
two  marches  of  the  river,  and  two  more  wou)d 
bring  tbiem  to  either  of  the  frontier  stations.* 

Meantime  the  situation  of  aQairs  ip  Lahore  was 
daily  becoming  mor^  threatening.     The  Govern- 

*  QuarUrly  Be9fe»y  Ixxvlli.  189.— The  author  with 
pleasure  aeknowledgea  hie  obligations  to  the  rearj  able 
author  of  this  article  on  the  var  In  the  Puqjaub,  which 
Aomee  down  to  the  battle  of  Sobraon  in  Februaiy,  1846. 
Bis  name  Is  ac  yet  unknown,  but  the  narrative  is  not 
only  singularir  distinct  and  accurate,  but  evidently 
^Minded  on  onginal  documeoUy  especially  those  of  the 
Oough  family. 


ment  was  overawed  and  rendered  powerleat  hj 
two  factions — the  one  British,  the  oth-        ^^ 
er  anti-British.     At  the  head  of  the  PositioikM 
former  was  Gholab  Singh,  a  hoary  in.  aflkin  in 
triguer,  who  was,  or  proteased  to  be,  fa-  Ij***®^/!^.- 
vorable  to  the  British  alliance;  at  the  '^**^*  **^ 
head  of  the  latter  was  the  Ranee,  who,  by  the  fa- 
cility and  charm  of  her  manners,  had  enlisted 
many  of  the  chief  nobles  in  deadly  hostility  to  the 
British.     The  latter,  being  the  more  popular  with 
the  troops  and  populace,  had  prevailed,  and  Gho- 
lab Singh,  as  a  measure  of  precaution,  bad  with- 
drawn to  his  fortress  of  Jamoo.     But  this  tri- 
umph was  far  from  satisfying  the  £ikh  soldiery, 
who,  soon  after  his  departure,  surrounded  the 
royal  palace,  clamorously  demanding  immediate 
payment  of  their  arrears,  or  to  be  led  against  the 
English,  in  order  that  they  might  enrich  them- 
selves by  the  plunder  of  Delhi  and  the  Doab. 
The  Ranee,  alarmed  for  her  own  life,  as  wdl 
as  those  of  her  lovers,  Tigh  Singh  and  ^      ^^ 
Lai  Singh,  willingly  yielded  to  their  de- 
mands, and  orders  were  given  for  the  whole  dis- 
posable force  to  march  down  to  the  ^  ooMterty 
frontier  and  cross  the  river.     They  Review, 
did  so  accordingly,  and  encamped  on  ixxviiL  189, 
its  banks.*  ^^* 

Sir  Hugh  Gough,  apprehensive  of  an  immediate 
attack  on  Ferozepore,  where  there  ^ 

was  only  one  Euro|)ean  regiment,  iiardinfere- 
though  the  entire  ganison  was  7000  sibU  the  con- 
strong,  ordered  up  from  Meerut  two  centration  of 
regiments  of  European  cavalry  and  ®  *""^' 
three  of  infantry,  and  directed  the  troops  to  close 
up  toward  Ferozepore.  TI  e  Governor-General, 
however,  constrained  by  his  home  instructions 
from  doing  any  thing  which  could  by  possibility 
be  construed  into  a  hostile  demonstration,  coun- 
termanded the  order.  Fortunately  the  attack  of 
the  Sikhs  at  that  moment,  though  undoubtedly  in- 
tended, was  prevented  by  the  astrologers,  who  de- 
clared that  the  first  auspicious  day  on  which  they 
could  march  was  the  28th.  Thus  things  reverted 
apparently  to  their  former  state ;  but  the  Qovem- 
or-Geueral,  now  seriously  alarmed  at  the  aspect  of 
affairs,  left  Calcutta,  and  proceeded  by  rapid  jour- 
neys to  Kumaul,  which  he  reached  on  the  26th 
November,  and  where  he  met  the  Commander-in- 
Chief.  Still  no  concentration  of  troc^  took  place. 
Hardinge  conceived  that  the  garrison  of  Feroze- 
pore, under  Sir  John  Littler,  would  be  able  to  repel 
any  sudden  attack,  and  that  no  serious  inroad  was 
in  contemplation.  But  preparations  were  made 
for  the  campaign  which  might  be  apprehended. 
A  magazine  of  provisions  was  formed  at  Bossean, 
a  plain  midway  between  Umballa  and  a  gir  Hugh 
Ferozepore,  which  proved  of  the  ut-  Gough*8 
most  service  in  the  operations  that  S'''**^'*' 
sttcceoded ;  and  the  Govemor-Gener-  i^'.  q^. 
a)  sacrificed  his  whole  elephants  and  Rev.  *ixxviiL 
camel-tr^n  to  the  public  service.**     ^•*- 

« 

*  Sir  Henry  Hardinge*8  views  at  this  juncture  are  eon* 
talned  in  the  following  passage  of  his  dispatch  to  the  St* 
cret  Committee  of  Dec.  9*  1846:  ^'|n  fiommon  with  the 
most  experienced  oflSoers  of  the  Indian  Government,  I 
was  not  of  opinion  that  t|)e  Sikh  anny  would  cross  the 
Sutlej  with  its  infantry  and  artillery.  I  oonsidcved  it 
probable  that  some  act  of  aggression  would  he  comaiiltcd 
by  patties  of  plunderers  for  the  purpose  of  oompelliag  the 
British  army  to  Interfere,  to  which  course  the  Sikh  diiels 
knew  I  was  most  averse ;  bnt  I  considered  with  th«  Com* 
manderriU'Chief  and  the  Secretary  to  the  Govemwent, 
as  well  as  my  political  agent,  Major  Broadfoot,  that  ot' 
fenfiv0  oj^epitiQiv  9Q  »  li^e  bcM«  Wou14  pot  be  r»aortfi4 
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Meaawhile  the  Sikh  ioldieiy,  to  whom,  as  to 
^  all  Adado^  moderation  is  unknown, 
Hoattitt  *^^  ^  pacific  policy  is  never  ascribed 
moT«m6Bli  to  any  thing  bnt  fear,  were  in  sach 
of  ^«  80^  A  state  of  exaltation  that  it  almost 
Pn^4th  amounted  to  mutiny.    In  the  pride 

of  their  hearts  they  asserted  that  the 
"RnglM*!!  would  never  venture  to  face  their  uncon- 
querable battalions.     To  such  a  length  did  these 

Nov  24.  ^^^^''^  S^  ^^  ^^  ^^®  ^'^^  November  two 
brigades,  despite  all  the  predictions  of  the 
astiologttB,  broke  up  without  orders  from  Lahore, 
end  miarched  down  to  the  banks  of  the  Sutlej, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  army  were  jxeparing  to 
follow  their  example.  Intelligence  of  those  move- 
ments reached  the  Govemor-Greneral  on 
the  2dth  from  Major  Broadfoot,  and  he 
immediately  wrote  to  the  Lahore  Government  to 
demand  an  explanation  of  them.  No  answer 
wa<s  received  even  on  the  4th  December,  and 
Hardinge  did  not  think  he  was  as  yet  at  liberty 
to  give  orders  for  any  counter-demonstration  or 
coQcentration  of  troops  on  his  side.  On  the  night 
of  the  9th,  however,  Captain  Nicolson,  the  assist- 
ant political  agent  at  Ferozopore,  reported  that  a 
portion  of  the  Sikh  army  had  approached  within 
three  miles  of  the  Sutlej ;  while  Major  Broadfoot 
had  aooounoed  on  the  7th  and  8th  that  prepara- 
tions were  making  on  a  large  scale  for  the  move- 
D«&  11  ^^'^^  ^^  infantry,  artillery,  and  stores, 
from  Lahore.  Upon  this  the  Governor- 
General  wrote  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  or- 
der up  the  whole  reserves  from  Meerut  and  Um- 
balla  to  the  front,  while  he  himself  rode  on  to 
Loodianah,  and  directed  every  disposable  man  to 
move  to  Bussean,  the  point  intended  for  the  con- 
centration of  the  tiDops  coming  up  from  Umballa 
and  the  rear.  A  thousand  men  only  were  left  for 
the  defensie  of  the  intrenched  camp  at  Loodianah, 
which  were  thought  to  be  sufficient,  as  no  serious 
attack  was  anticipated  in  that  direction.  These 
1  Sir  IL  H«r-  «uiticipations  proved  correct.  On 
d!nge  to  tite  the  12th  the  Sikh  army  axMsed  the 
Secret  Com-     Sutlej,  and  concentrated  in  great 

^338 : '        ^  i^ver ;  while  the  whole  British  re- 

Quarterly        serves  were  in  motion,  having  begun 

w^iM  ***^    their  march  on  the  10th  from  all  the 

"^  stations  from  Meerut  to  Bassean.^ 

A  great  game  now  was  open  to  the  Sikhs  if 

^^  they  had  been  directed  by  men  ca- 

ImmeiiM  ad-    pable  of  taking  advantage  of  the  cir- 

▼anugwon     cumstances,  or  conmianding  troops 

^edd«of the  ^ho  could  be  relied  on  to  execute 

^^  with  vigor  and  decision  sudden  res- 

olutioiia.    The  surprise  was  complete.     The  strin- 

to.  ExdUKive  of  political  reaioni,  which  indaeed  me  to 
carry  my  forbearanee  as  far  aa  ponifole,  J  was  oonfldent, 
ftom  the  opinions  giTon  by  the  Commaader-in-Chief  and 
Sir  John  Littler,  u  command  at  Feroiepore,  that  tliat 
poet  eould  resist  any  attaek  from  the  Sikh  army  as  long 
ss  its  prorislons  lairted,  and  that  I  ooald  at  any  time  re- 
Ueve  it  ander  the  ordinary  drenmstances  of  an  Asiatic 
anny  making  an  irruption  into  oiir  territories,  provided 
it  bad  not  the  means  of  laying  siege  to  the  fort  and  the 
intrenetaad  eamp.  The  Sikh  army  up  to  this  period  had 
eommltted  no  act  of  aggre«don.  It  had,  in  1848  and 
1&14,  moved  down  upon  the  riTer  from  Iiabore,  and  after 
remaining  there  encamped  a  few  weeks,  had  returned  to 
the  capital.  These  reasons,  afidt  o^om  att,  my  txtrmne 
tnxietif  to  avoid  hottiHUto,  induced  me  not  to  make  any 
hasty  movement  with  our  army,  which,  when  the  two  ar- 
mies eame  into  eadi  other's  presence,  might  bring  about 
a  collision.  The  army,  however,  bad  orders  to  be  in 
readiness  to  move  on  the  ihortest  notice.".~^fm.  Beg., 
M«Kp.88S. 


gent  orders  of  the  East  India  Directory  and  the 
Qovemor-General*s  perhaps  too  literal  compliance 
with  them,  had  brought  the  British  army  into  a 
position  of  the  greatest  danger.  The  peril  which 
Lord  Ellenborough  had  foreseen  and  was  provid- 
ing against,  had  now  fallen  like  a  thunder-bolt  on 
his  successor.  Ferosepore,  with  its  garrison  of 
7500  men,  lay  expoeed  to  the  attacks  of  60,000 
troops,  brave,  disciplined,  inured  to  victory,  per- 
fectly concentrated,  and  amply  provided  with  both 
heavy  and  field  artUlery,  amounting  to  100  pieces. 
The  British  troops  coming  up  in  support  were 
still,  for  the  most  part,  a  hundred  miles  distant, 
for  the  reserve  had  only  begun  to  move  ftom  Um- 
balla, a  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  on  the  10th, 
1 1th,  and  12th ;  and  the  foremost  o^  i  ,|  -.t  . 
them  had  not  reached  Bussean,  half-  !>{«».•  a^q.' 
way  to  Ferozepore,  when  the  Sikhs  on  Keg. 'l  845, 
the  12th  cromed  the  river  in  force,  ^*J  J*"**?-! 
and  were  abeady  close  upon  that  jjj"  '"^"*' 
town.** 

Fortunately  the  Sikh  generals,  either  from 
being  ignorant  of  the  inestimable         ^^ 
prize  witbin  their  grasp,  or  from  not  Movements  of 
knowing  the  distance  at  which  the  both  parties 
British  supports  lay,  took  no  ad-  before  the  col- 
vantage  of  this,  to  them,  eminently  ^^"ig  17, 
propitious  state  of  things.    Instead 
of  massing  their  forces  all  together,  and  assailing 
Ferazepore  with  the  troops  ai^d  heavy  guns  al- 
ready in  hand,  they  intrmdad  one  part  of  their 
army  at  the  Nuggur-Ghaut  in  a  situation  to  ob- 
serve merely  that  fort ;  and  the  other,  consisting 
of  20,000  men,,  with  40  guns,  pushed  fonvard  in 
hopes  of  falling  in  with  and  intercepting  either 
the  corps  advancing  cross-wise  from  Loodianah 
to  Bussean,  or  some  of  the  reserves  hastening  up 
from  Umballa.     Thus  they  came  forward,  as  it 
were,  to  meet  the  British  half-way,  and  volun- 
tarily threw  away  the  immense  advantage  of  be- 
ing in  a  position  to  attack  Ferozepore  with  an 
overwhelming  force.     At  the  same  time,  having 
thrown  a  bridge  over  the  Sutlej  on  p^  j^  y^ 
the  16th  and  17th,  their  whole  army,  ' 

including  the  heavy  artillery  and  reserves,  pass- 


*  **The  Sikhs  have  crossed  the  river,  and  probably  an 
action  was  fought  on  the  14th  December,  an  Hardinge 
was  in  full  march  on  the  18th  from  Loodianah  to  aid  Geu- 
eral  Littler,  who  has  only  6000  men  to  oppose  84,000,  who 
bad  crossed,  and,  as  I  make  out,  cut  off  Littler  from  Haiv 
dinge.  Bnsiean  is  sixty  miles  from  Ferosepore.  Har- 
dinge is  a  good  and  brave  soldier,  and  prolMblv  knows 
what  he  is  about,  jret  that  he  has  been  surpriiied  is  plain. 
6000  men  are  assailed  by  90,000,  and  if  the  6000  iUnebt 
Hardinge  on  the  field  seems  to  have  shown  the  same  de- 
cision which  saved  the  day  at  Albuera.  This  is  very  fine, 
and  gives  him  glory  as  a  brave  msn ;  but  it  is  not  enough 
to  repair  the  error  of  the  Oovemor-General  In  letting 
60,000  men  and  100  guns  of  large  calibre  pass  sueh  a  riT- 
er unmolested.  Witn  Napoleon  or  one  of  his  marshals 
in  front,  he  would  have  been  lost  The  courage  of  lil« 
troopa  has  carried  him  through.  He  ought  to  have 
known  where  the  Sikh  army  was  assembling,  Its  compo- 
sition, and  movrments,  and  the  construction  of  the  Sikh 
bridge  on  the  16th  or  17th.  They  ought  to  have  been 
met  on  the  bank  when  only  half  over,  or  not  allowed  to 
pass.  But  they  were  allowed  to  pass,  and  even  to  In- 
trench. It  Is  evident  he  undnly  despised  his  enemy.  I 
do  not  think  history  will  let  him  off  wit  hnnt  a  reprimand.** 
— Napibb's  Jtfemo*^  voL  HI.,  p.  908..370.  Tliere  can  be 
no  doubt  that.  In  a  military  point  of  view,  these  observ- 
ations are  well  founded,  and  probably  no  one  knew  their 
truth  better  than  Sir  Henry  llardinge;  bnt  In  censuring 
him  BO  strongly,  Napier  was  not  aware  of  the  stringent 
orders  which  the  East  India  Directors  had  given  to  him 
to  avoid  any  measure — eveq  the  concentration  of  troops — 
which  would  aflbrd  the  Sikhs  a  pretext  for  conimencing 
hostilities.  Tliey  fonn  Hardinge*8  true  vindication  for 
what  would  otherwise  have  been  a  military  enor. 
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ed  over.  Bat,  meanwhile,  the  British  were  not 
idle.  Hardinge,  recovering  his  energy  by  the' 
dropping  of  the  political  fetters  which  had  hith- 
erto bound  his  hands,  showed  himself  every  way 
eqaal  to  the  crisis.  Fortunately  the  corps  de- 
tached from  Loodianah  came  up  in  time  to  join 
the  leading  column  of  the  reserve  before  the 
enemy  appeared  in  sight,  and  Hardinge  and 
Gough,  knowing  that  the  reinforcements  from 
the  rear  were  rapidly  closing  up,  put  themselves 
at  the  head  of  the  advanced  guard,  and  rode  on 
to  meet  the  enemy.  The  most  pressing  orders 
were  dispatched  to  the  generals  in  command  of 
the  reserve  to  send  forward  every  man  and  gun 
with  the  ntmost  possible  expedition ;  and  with 
such  spirit  were  these  orders  obeyed  by  the  troops 
that  they  marched  on  an  average  six-and-twentif 
miles  a  day  under  an  Indian  sun ;  and  this  was 
accomplished,  too,  when  the  men  were  in  heavy 
marching  order.  The  sufierings  of  the  troops, 
particularly  the  sepoys,  who  ire  not  possessed 
of  the  physical  strength  of  Europeans,  were  ex- 
treme during  these  forced  marches ;  yet  did  their 
I  Qough*B  Bpirit  never  fail  under  this  terrible 
IMsp.,I>ec tl,  trial;  and  when  sheer  exhaustion 
i?**ifti!?  MK  compelled  them  to  rest  for  a  time, 
^  Quartar'  '^P^"  heXiog  told  that  the  next  march 
ly  Reyieir,  would  bring  them  to  the  enemy, 
IxrrUi.  190,  they  answered  with  a  cheer,  and 
^^  moved  on/ 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  17th  a  spy  brought 
03,  in  intelligence  that  the  enemy  were 
Battle  of  moving  toward  the  British,  and  would 
Moodkee.  goon  come  in  sight.  Gough  and  Har- 
^^^  ^^'  dinge  were  at  the  head  of  14,000  men, 
as  good  troops,  both  European  and  native,  as 
had  yet  been  engaged  in  the  conquest  of  the  In- 
dian empire,  and  they  held  on  their  way  un- 
daunted. Soon  after  noon  on  the  same  day, 
when  the  troops,  after  their  long  morning  march, 
were  just  lying  down,  extremely  fatigued,  to 
rest,  information  was  received  that  the  Sikh  army 
was  advancing.  Instantly  the  bugles  sounded 
tlie  ctssemhkey  and  the  men  sprang  to  their  arms 
with  the  utmost  alacrity.  Hardinge  and  Gough 
rode  from  regiment  to  regiment  encouraging 
their  men,  and  the  latter  rode  forward  and  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  advanced  guard,  while 
the  former  arranged  the  troops  behind  in  echelon 
of  brigades.  The  advanced  guard  had  not  pro- 
ceeded above  two  miles  beyond  Moodkee  when 
they  came  upon  the  enemy,  20,000  strong,  in 
position,  with  40  guns  secured  behind  sandy  hil- 
locks and  jungle,  which  concealed  them  from  the 
British  till  their  presence  became  known  by  their 
fire  being  opened.  Seeing  this,  Gough  hurried 
his  horse-artillery  and  cavalry  under  Brigadiers 
White,  Gough,  and  Mactier,  to  the  front,  which 
3  P  opened  a  spirited  fire  upon  the  ene- 

Dtop-TAnn.  ™y»  while  the  infantry  deployed  so  as 
Reg.  1845, '  to  be  ready  to  commence  the  attack 
St6:  QiMrt.  when  their  formation  was  completed 

tot^flt'lQe   *"^  *®  ^^  ^®™  withdrawn  to  the 
flanks.* 
The  field  of  battle  was  a  level  plain,  inter- 

spersed  with  low  brush-wood  and 
Desperate  na-  ^™^  sandy  elevations.  In  conse- 
tureofthe  quence  of  this  peculiarity,  the  ar- 
iigbt. andrio-  mies  came,  in  most  places,  almost 
jjrUJah.  *^^*^®  together  before  they  could  see 

each  other.  The  cannonade,  how- 
ever, soon  became  extremely  warm  on  both 


sides ;  and  in  this  enoonnter  the  Britadi  aztiBfr. 
ry,  though  of  lighter  calibre,  soon  acquired  a  su- 
periority over  that  of  the  enemy.  While  thu 
was  going  on  with  the  guns,  Gough  prepared 
a  grand  attack  of  cavalry  on  the  enemy's  left. 
This  attack,  led  by  Brigadiers  White  and  Gqngh, 
proved  eminently  successful.  The  column  of 
horse,  headed  by  the  3d  Light  Dragoons,  follow- 
ed by  the  whole  body-guai^,  the  6th  Light  Car- 
airy,  and  4th  Lancers,  made  so  fierce  a  charge 
on  the  Sikh  cavalry,  which  were  pushed  forward 
to  stop  them,  that  the  latter  were  entirely  over- 
thrown, and  the  victorious  horse,  following  up 
their  success,  swept  along  the  rear  of  the  whole 
enemy's  line,  chasing  the  gunners  from  their 
pieces,  and  for  a  time  silencing  the  fire  of  their 
artillery.  At  the  same  time  the  9th  Irrego- 
lars,  under  Mactier,  threatened  their  right,  and, 
though  the  thickness  of  the  jungle  imp^ed  thehr 
charge,  seriously  disturbed  the  enemy  in  that 
quarter.  Hardly  were  these  brilliant  charges 
executed,  when  the  infantry,  under  Sir  Harry- 
Smith,  G(eneral  Gilbert,  and  Sir  John  M^CaskiU, 
came  into  action.  The  resistance  of  the  Sikhs 
was  obstinate ;  but,  after  a  murderous  fire  had 
gone  on  for  some  time,  a  general  charge  was 
made  with  loud  cheers  by  the  whole  force,  Brit^ 
ish  and  sepoy,  and  attended  with  entire  success, 
the  enemy  being  driven  from  their  ground  with 
great  slaughter,  and  the  loss  of  seventeen  pieces 
of  artillery,  for  the  most  part  of  very  heavy  cal- 
ibre. The  coming  on  of  night  alone  saved 
their  army  from  still  greater  disaster;  bat  as 
it  was,  the  pursuit  was  continued 
an  hour  and  a  half  by  starlight,  dJ^^^o. 
and  amidst  a  cloud  of  dust  from  Rpg/iMS,  ' 
the  sandy  plain,  which  almcfet  as  ^:  Har- 
much  as  the  darkness  obscured  ev-  ^^U'^^S?^ 

V  •     .1  pateli,  17T. 

ery  object.* 

The  i^ctory  was  gained,  but  it  had  been  dear- 
ly purchased.    The  killed  were  215 ; 
Ae  wounded,    667;    in    afl,   872.  Ma«hofthe 
Among  those  who  fell  were  Sir  Rob-  British  annj 
ert  Sale,  the  hero  of  Jellalabad ;  Sir  to  Feroxe- 
John  MK^askill,  a  brave  and  expe-  J}JJ?*m 
rienced  ofiScer,  whose  loss  was  se- 
verely felt,  with  several  other  young  officers  of 
the  highest  promise.    The  enemy,  though  de- 
feated and  driven  from  the  field,  were  not  routed 
or  dispersed ;  they  had  abated  little  of  their  con- 
fidence and  haughty  bearing,  and  retreated  to  the 
intrenched  camp  they  had  formed  at  Ferozb- 
8HAH,  near  Ferozepore,  defended  by  a  most  for- 
midable train  of  artillery,  still  determined  to  dis- 
pute with  the  British  the  empire  of  India.     Ex- 
pecting a  new  attack,  Gough  and  Hardinge  re- 
mained two  days  under  arms ;  and  the  enemy's 
horse  hovered  about  the  camp  so  closely  that  an 
action  was  hourly  expected.     They  did  not  make 
any  forward  movement,  however;  and  daring 
these  two  days  two  European  regiments,  the  29th 
Queen's  and  1st  Bedgal  Light  Infantry,  came 
up.    Their  arrival  was  hailed  with  joy,  as  it 
more  than  compensated  the  loss  which  had  been 
sustained ;  and  thus  reinforced,  the  army  broke 
up,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  21st  advanced  to 
the  intrenched  camp  of  the  enemy  at  t  Gough** 
Ferozeshah.*     Before  doing  so.  Sir  DiaR^J)«. 
Henry  Hardinge,  with  generous  de-  2;,J^^ 
votion,  waved  his  superior  rank  as  igJS^  ^f  J 
Governor-General,  and  tendered  his  Qaart  Ker. 
services  to  Sir  Hngh  Gough  to  serve  i**^**-  !••• 
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oader  him  as  second  in  oomBuuidt  Theofier,  as 
well  it  might,  was  joyfully  accepted ;  and  these 
two  noble  Teterans  set  out  together  to  seek  the 
enemy  in  their  formidAble  intrenchments. 
Toward  the  success  of  their  projected  attack 
on  the  Sikh  position,  it  was  indis- 
F<»lttoooftbe  PcnsaWe  that  a  junctwn  should  be 
Sikhs,  and  formed  with  Littler  s  division,  con- 
jaoction  of  gisting  of  5000  disposable  men,  who 
^SS.''"*'     layinFerozepore;  for  the  Sikhs  had 

^  all  withdrawn  into  their  intrenched 

camp  at  Feroseshah,  where  there  were  now 
801,000  good  troops  assembled,  with  100  pieces 
of  artilleiy,  many  of  them  of  very  heavy  calibre. 
Orders,  accordin^y,  were  sent  on  the  evening 
of  the  20th  to  General  Littler,  to  move  out  with 
every  disposable  man  at  daybreak  on  the  2l8t, 
and  be  at  a  point  designated,  which  was  nearly 
abreast  of  the  camp  at  Ferozeshah,  but  out  of 
the  range  of  the  enemy*s  guns,  at  noon.  Thith- 
er, also,  the  Commander-in-Chief  hastened,  with 
the  whole  disposable  force  from  the  camp  in 
front  of  Mbodkee.  Precisely  at  twelve  Gough 
and  Hardinge  were  at  the  appointed  place  of 
rendezvous,  and  hardly  had  they  halted  when 
heavy  clouds  of  dnst  were  seen  to  rise  in  the  di- 
rection of  Ferozepore.  It  was  Littler*s  division, 
which,  punctual  to  its  orders,  had  made  the 
perilous  march  from  Ferozepore  with  its  flank 
exposed  to  the  enemy,  and  almost  within  reach 
oi  bis  guns,  without  firing  a  shot  or  sufiering 
any  molestation,  By  this  junction  the  army  was 
raised  to  17,000  effective  men;  a  great  object 
of  the  campaign  was  gained  by  the  extrication 
1  ^^^  p^^  of  the  garrison  of  Ferozepore  from  its 
1840.837;  perilous  advanced  position;  and  the 
Quart  R*r.  whole  British  force  was  at  length  as- 
ixxvlii.  201.  gembled  in  one  battle-field. ' 

Opinions  were  now   divided  at  the  British 

^,  head-quarters  as  to  the  course  which 
An  attack  ia  should  be  pursued.  Some  thought 
KMli^oa.  that,  as  Littler's  corps  was  extricated, 
^  "  '  any  hazardous  movement  should  be 
avoided,  and  tune  given  for  the  arrival  of  the  re- 
inforcements from  Meerut.  But  Gough  judged 
differently.  He  knew  that  the  army  in  his  front 
at  Ferozeshah  was  little  more  than  half  the  Sikh 
force,  the  remainder  being  still  in  position  ob- 
serving Ferozepore ;  but  as  it  was  only  a  single 
march  distant,  it  would  to  a  certainty  come  up 
on  the  day  following,  and  either  double  the  force 
to  be  attacked  in  the  intrenched  camp,  or  fall  on 
the  British  flank  while  engaged  in  assaulting  it, 
or  bum  the  camp  and  cut  off  his  communica- 
tions. For  these  reasons  he  determined  on  an 
immediate  attack,  before  the  second  army  came 
up  to  swell  the  enemy's  ranks.  The  attempt, 
however,  was  hazardous,  and,  bat  for  the  neces- 
sity of  the  case,  would  have  been  fooUhardy ;  for 
the  enemy,  strongly  intrenched,  and  doable  the 
number  of  their  opponents,  were  amply  supplied 
with  provisions,  and  had  enjoyed  two  days'  rest ; 
whereas  the  British,  but  scantily  provided  with 
food,  were  exhausted  by  a  inarch  of  ten  miles  on 
that  very  morning.  The  intrenched  camp  proved 
even  stronger  than  had  been  anticipated,  for  it 
was  armed  like  a  regular  fortifica- 
pSSh  •  aJSt  **^^  "^^  numerous  salient  angles, 
Seg.i84&^838;  which  exposed  the  assanlting  col- 
Quait Review,  uJOOB  to  a  flanking  fire.'  The  vil- 
^vilL  ioi,  jijg^  of  Ferozeshah,  which  was  loop- 
h(3ed  and  intrenched,  lay  witlun 


the  circait  of  the  lines,  and  the  nnmeroos  artil- 
lery was  skillfully  disposed,  00  as  to  command 
every  approach  to  the  intrenchments. 

An  immediate  attack  being  resolved  on,  the 
bugles  sounded  just  as  the  wearied  aoU  ^ 
diers,  oppressed  with  heat  and  thirst,  Battle  of 
had  lain  down  to  enjoy  the  much-  5"J*^***^ 
wished-for  repose,  and  called  them  ^^ 
to  one  of  the  most  desperate  battles  of  modem 
times,  Gough  in  person  commanded  the  right 
wing,  having  under  him  Wallace's  (late  M^Cas- 
kiU's)  and  Gilbert's  divisions ;  Hardinge  directed 
the  left,  composed  of  littler's  corps.  The  second 
line  was  formed  by  Sir  Harry  Smith's  division, 
with  the  whole  cavahy  of  the  army.  The  hone- 
artillery  was  stationed  on  either  flank,  and  the 
foot-artillery  groi^ped  in  the  centre,  where  the 
principal  assault  was  intended  to  be  made.  This 
was  directed  against  the  side  averted  from  Mood- 
kee,  on  which  the  least  attention  had  been  be- 
stowed by  the  enemy,  as  they  naturally  expected 
to  be  assailed  on  the  front  next  to  Moodkee, 
from  whence  the  British  advanced.  ,  q^q.^^*,,  di,. 
The  attack,  however,  was  made  on  untch ;  Am. 
more  than  one  face,  as  the  assailants  Reg.  1845,888; 
had  overlapped  each  of  the  extreme  9"*!?»*£rJ®^» 
comers  of  the  enemy  s  works.  ^ 

The  troops  advanced  to  the  assault  in  the  best 
order  and  with  unshrinking  spirit,  and 
as  soon  as  they  came  within  range  coq^q^. 
they  were  received  by  a  tremendous 
fire,  which  tore  down  whole  ranks  at  once,  and 
made  vast  chasms  in  others.  They  recoiled,  in 
some  instances,  before  the  storm ;  for  the  Sikh 
artillery,  of  much  heavier  calibre  than  the  British, 
and  partially  sheltered  by  the  embrasures,  fired 
with  great  precision  of  aim,  to  which  the  Euro- 
pean gunners  could  make  no  adequate  reply. 
Such  was  the  slaughter,  that  the  62d  regiment, 
which  commenced  the  attack  in  the  most  gallant 
manner,  was  fairly  forced  back,  after  losing  two- 
thirds  of  their  number ;  and  several  sepoy  regi- 
ments broke  and  fled  the  moment  they  entered 
the  flre.  The  whole  left  wing,  under  Hardinge, 
after  incredible  efforts,  and  carrying  part  of  the 
works,  were  driven  out  again  bjy  the  heavy  fire 
of  the  Sikhs,  who  steadily  held  the  interior  of 
the  intrenchments.  Gough,  on  the  right,  was 
more  fortunate.  Though  the  resistance  there 
was  also  most  obstinate,  the  European  regiments 
forced  their  way  in  through  the  embrasures. 
Following  up  this  advantage,  Gough  brought  up 
the  reserve  under  Sir  Harry  Smith,  and  an  en- 
trance having  been  made  by  the  sappers  for  horse 
and  artillery,  several  guns  were  brought  in,  and 
opened  fire  at  point-blank  range  on  the  enemy ; 
while  the  8d  Queen's  Dragoons,  by  several  gal- 
lant charges  inside  the  ramparts,  captured  sever- 
al batteries,  and  made  the  British  masters  of 
great  part  of  the  intrenched  quadrangle.  But 
die  Sikhs  still  held  the  remainder,  including  the 
village  of  Ferozeshah,  ^n^ch  was  strongly  occu- 
pied; and  till  darkness  closed  the 
scene,  the  gallant  antagonists  inter-  L^SS***  ?"* 
changed  volleys  of  musketry  and  St^l'^e^ 
grape  at  each  other  without  either  fia,&»;AiuL 
gaining  any  sensible  advantage,  mu-  B^  18^ 
tually  aiming  at  the  flash  after  the  ^  g^"*^ 
gloom  had  rendered  the  figures  no  toa,'ao& 
longer  visible.* 

Night  came,  but  with  it  no  relief  to  the  wound- 
ed,  no  food  to  the  wearied,  no  respite  to  the 
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combatants.     Side  br  side  with  the  dying  and 
'  70.  the  dead  th<i  living  lay  down.    The 

Terrible  night  bodies  of  the  Sikhs  were  intermin- 
whleliennied.  gigd  with  those  of  the  British. 
The  darkness  was  illnminated  only  at  intervals 
by  the  streak  of  a  bomb  traversing  the  sky,  the 
occasional  explosion  of  an  ammunition-wagon, 
the  burning  of  huts,  or  the  volleys  of  musketry. 
The  Governor-General  and  Commander-in-Chief 
both  took  post,  surrounded  by  their  wearied 
troops,  on  the  bloody  battle-field,  within  the  in- 
trenchment  which  they  had  so  hardly  won .  With 
them  was  a  gallant  foreign  prince,  of  a  house 
illustrious  in  the  annals  of  war,  FsimcbWalde- 
M AR  OF  Prussia,  who  had  hastened  to  the  banks 
of  the  Sutlej,  and  brought  to  the  theatre  of  East- 
em  war  the  courage  and  the  spirit  of  the  great 
Frederick.*  Sleep,  despite  all  the  fatigue  they 
bad  undergone,  there  was  none  in  that  gallant 
band;  the  frequent  discharges  of  cannon  and 
musketry,  as  well  as  the  groans  of  the  wounded 
and  their  cries  for  water,  constantly  caused  eye- 
lids to  open  which  had  begun  to  close.  On  one 
occasion,  the  fire  of  a  Sikh  eighteen-pounder, 
which  had  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  Govern- 
or-General's bivouac,  was  so  annoying  that  he 
was  obliged  to  order  the  two  regi- 
knoSnJe;  ™®"**  nearest,  the  80th  Queen's  and 
Ann.  Reg.  *  1st  Bengal  Europeans,  to  rise  up 
1845,  ZIS;  and  attack  the  gun,  which  was  im- 
UxvUL  203  ™^J«tely  taken  with  the  utmost  gal- 
lantry.* 
Despite  all  their  resolution,  there  were  many, 
71.  during  that  terrible  night,  who  began 

Oloorovfeel-  to  entertain  the  most  sinister  pre- 
Ings  o' *J«  sentiments.  It  was  known  that  the 
role  conduct"  !*»*  reserves  had  been  engaged  on 
of  Hardlnga  the  side  of  the  British,  while  30,000 
and  Gough.  gifchs  were  yet  to  come  up  who  had 
never  fired  a  shot.  Worst  of  all,  it  was  whis- 
pered that  the  artillery  had  fired  away  nearly 
all  their  ammunition.  The  men,  wearied  by  a 
long  march  and  then  a  battle,  with  little  food, 
wore  yet  unable  to  sleep  from  the  rattle  of  the 
musketry  and  constant  bursting  of  bombs ;  the 
horses  were  unable  to  strike  into  a  trot.  Some, 
in  these  disastrous  circumstances,  thought  it 
would  be  best  to  cut  their  way  through  to  Fcro- 
zepore,  where  they  would  at  least  find  the  shel- 
ter of  an  intrenched  camp.  On  this  opinion  be- 
ing expressed  to  Sir  Hugh  Gougb,  he  said,  "  The 
thing  is  impossible.  My  mind  is  made  up.  If 
we  must  perish,  it  is  better  that  our  bones  should 
bleach  honorably  at  Ferozeshah  than  rot  at  Fcr- 
ozcpore ;  but  they  shall  do  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other."  *  *  The  Commander-in-Chief  thinks, " 
said  another  oflScer  to  Sir  H.  Hardinge,  "that 
it  will  be  fatal  to  renew  the  fight  to-morrow." 
"  Don't  you  believe  a  word  of  it,"  replied  Sir 
Henry;  "the  Commander-in-Chief  knows  as 
well  as  any  body  that  it  will  not  do  for  a  British 
army  to  be  foiled ;  and  foiled  this  army  shall  not 
bo.    We  must  fight  it  out  as  soon  as  there  is 

*  This  brave,  AmUble,  and  Iiighljr  ftccompllshed  prince 
■nrrired  all  the  dangers  of  the  Indian  campaign,  and  re- 
turned to  Europe.  In  the  eoane  of  a  tour  In  Scotland 
two  years  after,  he  did  the  author  the  honor  of  paying 
bim  a  visit  of  aereral  days  at  Ills  residence  of  Possll 
House,  in  Liuiarlcshlre,  accompanied  by  hli  able  staff- 
officers,  Count  Orlola  and  Count  Qrenben.  The  eonver- 
•ation  naturally  turned  very  much  on  the  interesting 
events  recorded  In  this  chapter,  and  several  of  the  Incidents 
and  anecdotes  are  mentioned  on  their  authority. 


light  enough  to  see  the  enemy.**  Yet,  tbongh 
they  were  thus  resolute  in  their  detennination, 
both  generals  knew  well  the  perilous  position  in 
which  they  were  placed ;  indeed,  it  was  evident 
to  alL  Hardinge  sent  orders  to  bum  all  his  pri- 
vate papers,  which  was  accordingly  done,  and 
compelled  Mr.  Hardinge,  his  private  secretary, 
a  civilian,  but  with  his  father's  spirit  in  his  bo* 
som,  sorely  against  his  will,  to  quit  the  field. 
*' What  think  you,"  said  Gough  to  Hardinge^ 
when  they  could  converse  in  private,  ''of  our 
prospects?"  "Think," replied Har-  ^  ^^  «^ 
dinge,  "that  we  mnrt  Uve  or  die  ^i^J^Sx^l 
where  we  stand."  "  That  is  exact-  soa,  204;  Per- 
ly  my  opinion,  "replied  Gough;  "so  eonaikiwwl- 
we  understand  each  other."  They  ^^{^535. 
pressed  hands  and  parted  in  silence.* 

At  length  the  sun  rose  on  the  221  on  this 
scene  of  carnage,  and  the  long  night  1^ 
came  to  an  end.  The  wearied  troops,  Benevedai»> 
most  of  whom  had  neither  tasted  food  ^^  ^°  ^^ 
nor  slept  since  the  morning  of  the  * 
preceding  day,  were  again  arranged  in  fine  in 
the  same  order  as  before,  with  the  heavy  artil- 
lery in  the  centre,  the  infantry  on  each  nde  of  it, 
the  horse-artillery  and  cavalry  on  the  flanks. 
It  was  soon  found,  however,  that  the  guns  on  the 
British  side  were  entirely  overmatched  by  those 
of  the  enemy.  This  unequal  contest  coold  not 
be  suffered  to  continue ;  the  artiUery  were  wast- 
ing their  few  remaining  charges  without  any  re- 
sult, while  that  of  the  enemy  was  abundantly 
supplied.  "We  must  try  the  bayonet  onoe 
more,"  said  Lord  Gough;  and  the  order  to 
charge  was  given.  Wearied  as  they  wei«,  the 
troops  ran  forward  with  a  cheer;  bnt  when  they 
came  within  range  of  the  grape,  the  fire  was  so 
heavy  that  a  part  of  the  line  staggered  and  reel- 
ed under  the  weight  of  .metal  thrown  upon  them. 
Soon  recovering,  the  men  rushed  fbrward  with  a 
cheer  such  as  British  troops  alone  can  give,  and 
in  a  few  moments  the  redoubt  which  was  attack- 
ed, with  all  its  guns,  was  in  their  po«ession. 
Meanwhile  Hardinge,  who  led  the  left,  by  a  rap- 
id charge  drove  the  enemy  out  of  the  village  of 
Ferozeshah ;  and  immediately  the  whole  troops 
brought  up  their  right  shoulders,  and  wheeling 
to  the  left  in  the  interior  of  the  now  won  qnad> 
rangle,  pressed  forward  in  a  splendid  line,  driv- 
ing every  thing  before  them,  and  captured  the 
whole  artillery  on  the  works.  Con-  «  personal 
spicuous  in  front  rode  the  two  lead-  knowledge; 
ers,  Gongh  and  Hardinge,  with  the  ^**«V'J- 
captured  banners  displayed,  and  were  S^igJS,"" 
received  by  the  whole  line  with  a  389;  Quail 
shout  which  caused  the  welkin  to  Review, 
ring  again.*^  ^*^^  **^ 

•  The  Indian  ware  are,  beyond  any  other  In  Barepeaii 

history,  the  scene  of  such  gli>rious  peraonal  Instaacw  of 
heroism  In  the  generals-in-chlef,  which  recall  rather  the 
heroic  expIolU  of  antiquity  than  the  ordinary  more  dis- 
tant diraction  of  modem  commanders  of  armies.  The 
Incidents  of  the  text  will  recall  to  the  readers  of  this  age 
the  still  more  recent  acliierements  of  a  yet  greater  gen- 
eral. Sir  Colin  Campbell,  in  cheering  on,  along  with  hia 
personal  stais;  undrr  one  of  the  moat  tremendous  fires 
erer  known,  tlie  «8d  Hlghlanden  in  the  assault  of  the 
ghah  Nnjeef  s  mosque  in  Uicknow.  on  Uie  16tb  Novem- 
ber, 1857— on  operation  not  less  decisive  than  this  of  Sir 
Hugh  Gongh  of  that  memorable  campaign,  in  which  the 
Uommander-in.Chlef  himself  was  simck ;  and  the  au- 
thor is  proud  to  say  his  two  sons—Mi^or  Aliaon,  Sir  Co- 
lln's  military  secreUry,  and  Captain  Alison^  his  aid-de- 
camp— were  at  his  side.  They  were  both  wounded,  tiM 
former  QOit  eeverely,  doee  under  the  wall*. 
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The  t»ttle  was  gained.  The  whole  of  the  en- 
721,  emy's  camp -equipage  and  military 
¥Vesh  dan.  Stores,  with  seventj-three  gnns  and 
ffmc^tho  seventeen  standards,  were  taken ;  the 
^^^  intrenched  camp,  the  theatre  of  so  des- 
perate a  conflict,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  British. 
But  though  the  Sikh  army  which  had  foaght 
theee  two  battles  was  defeated,  another  of  equal 
strength  remained  behind,  with  its  artillery,  cav- 
alry, and  whole  resources  untouched.  It  soon 
miMle  its  appearance  on  the  field,  and  it  was  dif- 
ficult to  see  how  this  fresh  enemy  was  to  be  re- 
sisted. Nevertheless  the  attempt  was  made; 
but  the  wearied  troopers  could  scarcely  get  their 
horses  to  move ;  and  the  artillery,  obliged  to 
ho^boiid  their  ammunition,  were  speedily  crush- 
ed by  the  superior  fire  of  the  enemy.  The  in- 
fantry, however,  when  drawn  up  in  line,  showed 
so  bold  a  front  that  the  enemy  declined  the  at- 
tack, and  drew  back.  This  was  only  done,  how- 
ever, to  gain  time ;  and  shortly  they  reappeared 
with  the  whole  Sikh  reserves,  thirty  thousand 
strong,  the  greater  part  of  whom  had  not  yet  fired 
a  shot.  Then,  indeed,  the  stdut  heart  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief  for  a  moment  sank  within 
him  ;  and  despairing  of  the  issue,  yet  determined 
not  to  yield,  he  rode  slowly  along  the  front,  hop- 
ing that  e^'ery  shot  which  fell  around  him  would 
prove  his  last*  The  cannonade  on  the  Sikh 
side  was  soon  extremely  violent,  and  a  change 
of  tbo  whole  front  to  the  right  was  rendered 
necessary,  to  prevent  the  captured  village  from 
again  falling  into  the  enemy's  hands.  On  the 
British  side  not  a  shot  was  returned  from  the  ar- 
tillery, their  ammunition  being  totally  exhaust- 
ed. At  this  critical  moment,  when  there  no 
longer  seemed  any  hope,  the  cavalry  and  horse- 
artillery  were  seen  to  move  off  from  the  flanks, 
taking  the  road  to  Ferozepore.  Great  was  the 
indignation  in  the  British  infantry  when  they 
saw  themselves  thus  left  in  presence  of  the  ene- 
my at  such  a  moment,  wholly  unsupported.  It 
resulted  from  an  order  given  by  a  stafi-officer, 
who  was  afterward  found  to  have  had  no  au- 
Ihority  to  give  it.  Nevertheless  it  proved  the 
salvation  of  the  army.  The  Sikhs,  already  dis- 
heartened by  the  loss  of  so  many  guns,  and  ig- 
norant of  the  exhausted  state  of  their  antago- 
nists^ thought  it  was  a  movement  to  seize  the 
fords  in  their  rear,  and  cut  off  their  retreat,  and 
first  wavered,  then  began  to  retreat.  The  Brit- 
j  ish   saw   their   advantage,  gave    a 

kaowi«£e:  '^°^  cheer,  and,  by  a  sudden  rush 
Gons^*s  *  forward,  seized  the  guns  which  had 
Dfaip.,  and  given  them  so  much  annoyance, 
Db^-°Aj»o  ^^^^^  ^^"^0  instantly  spiked.  "  Upon 
R^1845^ '  this  the  whole  Sikh  army  fled  to  the 
S39-34! ;       rear ;  and  such  was  their  constema- 

2**hl'S«  ^^^*  '  ^^^  never  stopped  till  they 
%^  *  had  got  the  Sutlej  between  them  and 

their  enemies.' 
The  loss  of  the  British  in  these  desperate  bat- 
tles was  very  severe,  and  on  a  scale  hitherto 
nnprecedented  in  Indian  warfare.    It  amounted 

*  **  The  only  time  I  felt  a  doubt  was  toward  the  even- 
log  of  the  22d,  when  the  ftreah  enemy  advanced  with 
heavy  eolumns  of  Infantry,  cavalry,  and  gona,  and  our 
cavalry  horaes  were  lo  thoroaghly  done  np  that  they 
could  not  even  command  a  trot  For  a  moment,  then,  I 
feh  regret  (and  I  deeply  deplore  my  want  of  eonfldence 
la  Ulm  who  never  failed  me  orforiook  me)  aa  each  paee- 
Ing  nhot  left  me  on  homebaek ;  but  It  was  onlv  for  a  mo- 
ll. GouGB  to ,  Dec  2T,  1846. 


to  694  killed  and  1721  wounded<-in  all  2415, 
being  a  sixth  of  the  troops  engaged,  74 
who  were  about  15,500.  The  soldiers  Reniitsof 
passed  an  anxions  time  on  the  night  of  ***•  **^tte. 
the  22d,  for  they  were  every  moment  uncertain 
whether  the  attack  would  not  be  renewed.  But 
morning  broke  without  any  alarm,  and  the  scouts 
brought  in  intelligence  that  the  whole  Sikh  army 
were  crossing  the  Sutlej.  Among  the  slain  were 
Major  Broadfoot,  the  sealons  and  able  political 
agent  in  the  Northwestern  Provinces;  Colonel 
Wallace,  and  Major  Somerset,  son  of  Lord  Fitz- 
roy  Somerset  (afterward  Lord  Raglan),  a  wor- 
thy descendant  of  John  of  Gaunt.  On  the  after- 
noon of  the  23d,  seeing  the  battle  was  not  about 
to  be  renewed,  the  (Governor-General  issued  a 
general  order,  which,  after  recounting  in  deserved 
terms  of  eulogy  their  glorious  exploits,  invited  the 
survivors  of  these  bloody  fights  to  assemble  near 
the  Govemor^enerars  tent,  to  return  thanks  to 
the  Lord  of  Hosts  for  the  victory.  The  service 
was  solemnly  and  reverently  performed,  and  joined 
in  with  fervent  devotion  by  all  present,  the  Gov- 
ernor-General  and  Commander-in-Chief  letting 
the  example.  The  terrible  scenes  they  had  re- 
cently witnessed,  the  thinned  ranks,  the  dead  and 
the  dying  by  whom  they  were  surrounded,  had 
impressed  even  the  most  volatile  with  serious 
sentiments ;  and  many  knees  were  |  Qm^pt^  ^^ 
then  for  the  first  time  bent  in  pray-  view,  Uxviii. 
er,  and  many  lips,  unused  to  relig-  ^07:  Personal 
ious  services,  knowledge. 

"  Faltered  thanki  for  llfb 

Bedeemed,  unhoped,  from  desperate  atiife.** 

After  this  desperate  shock  both  armies  re- 
mained for  a  time  quiescent;  the 
losses  on  either  side  had  been  so 
serious  that  they  required  to  be  re- 
placed before  the  contest  coald  be 
renewed.  The  delay,  however,  turn- 
ed chiefly  to  the  benefit  of  the  British.  The  Sikhs 
at  first  enjoyed  the  immense  advantage  of  at- 
tacking suddenly,  with  their  whole  force  concen- 
trated, an  army  widely  scattered.  But  when  the. 
first  onset  was  over,  and  the  contest  came  to  de- 
pend on  the  comparative  amount  of  the  forces 
which  the  contending  parties  could  bring  up  to 
reinforce  their  ranks,  the  superior  resources  of 
the  British  Government  came  to  tell  with  deci- 
sive effect  on  the  future  fortunes  of  the  campaign. 
The  Governor-General  ordered  up,  from  Mee- 
rut,  Cawnpore,  Delhi,  and  Agra,  every  deposa- 
ble man  and  gun  to  the  front;  and  though  a 
large  number,  of  course,  required  to  be  lefl  be- 
hind to  keep  up  the  communications,  yet  consid- 
erable reinforcements  reached  the  army.  Be- 
fore the  end  of  January,  1846,  the  forces  under 
his  command  consisted  of  thirty-one  battalions 
of  infantry,  nine  regiments  of  cavalry,  and  a  full 
proportion  of  artillery  and  irregulars — in  all,  in 
round  numbers,  thirty  thousand  combatants  of 
all  arms.  The  troops  were  so  disposed  that  they 
could,  on  the  shortest  notice,  converge  to  any 
point  where  an  attack  might  be  made  or  assist- 
ance required,  while  all  the  roads  in  the  rear, 
from  Sirhind  to  Bnssean,  were  covered  with 
convojTS  bringing  up  stores  of  all  sorts  for  the  use 
of  the  army,  or  reinforcements  hurrying  on  to  the 
scene  of  danger  and  glory  in  the  front.  Mean- 
while the  Sikhs  were  not  idle.  Though  defeated 
and  discouraged,  they  were  not  yet  subdued; 
and  taking  h^art  from  the  prolonged  inactivity 
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of  the  British  after  the  battle,  rendered  necessa- 
ry by  the  exhaustion  of  their  ammunition,  the^ 
again  threw  a  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Sutlej, 
and  passed  a  portion  of  their  army  oyer  to  the 
left  bank,  and  fortified  the  tete-de-pont.  The 
situation  of  their  intrenched  camp  was  admirably 
chosen;  it  was  situated  on  a  bend  of  the  stream, 
which  enabled  the  artillery  on  one  side  to  com- 
mand the  other ;  and  placmg  their  field-artillery 
on  the  left  bank  on  the  ttte-de-pont,  they  ranged 
their  heavy  guns,  commanding  them  on  the 
right  bank,  which  was  higher,  in  the  rear.  Thus, 
if  the  UUnU-pcnt  were  carried,  the  victors  would 
find  themselves  exposed  to  a  plung- 
Tl2r*ixxSll  "^^  ^^  iroixi  the  opposite  side,  from 
906*809;  Ann.  batteries  which  they  had  no  means 
Ses.l846,8S6.  of  reaching  but  by  a  bridge  of  boats, 

iwowMm.      ^*^^®  *'  *  moment's  warning  to  be 
ge.      |,roken  down. ' 

During  these  operations  a  considerable  part 
7^  of  the  supplies  of  the  Sikh  army  were 
Subsequent  drawn  from  the  chiefs  under  British 
operationBon  protection  on  the  left  bank,  whose 
both  rides.  ^^^^^  leaning  to  the  native  side  was 
clearly  evinced  in  their  actions,  though  in  words 
they  professed  fidelity  to  the  British.  For  this 
purpose  they  had  established  a  considerable  mag- 
azine at  Dhurum-Eote,  a  fortified  village  on  the 
road  from  Ferozepore  to  Loodianah,  under  the 
protection  of  a  considerable  force.  Deeming 
himself  strong  enough  to  resume  the  oifensive, 
Sir  Hugh  Gough  determined  to  attack  this  post, 
which  was  done  by  Sib  Habrt  Smith,  with 
*'*°-  ^^'  the  brigade  under  his  orders.  But  while 
this  movement  was  in  course  of  being  executed, 
Sirdar  Runjus  Singh,  with  a  powerful  force,  was 
sent  by  the  Sikh  generals  across  the  Sutlej  by 
the  ford  of  Fhilour  to  threatep  Loodianah  and 
cut  Smith  off.  The  movement  was  ably  con- 
ceived, and  had  very  nearly  proved  successful. 
When  Smith  was  advancing  toward  Loodianah, 
whither  his  orders  directed  him,  after  his  success 
at  Dhurum-Kote,  he  was  suddenly  assailed  by 
the  Sirdar,  who  fell  perpendicularly  on  his  line 
of  march,  and  opened  a  heavy  fire  of  artilleiy  on 
the  long  line  of  baggage  which  encumbers  the 
march  of  every  considerable  Indian  army.  The 
head  of  the  column  extricated  itself  from  the 
danger,  and  moving  steadily  on  by  echelons  of 
battalions,  fired,  when  assailed  by  the  enemy's 
horse,  with  the  precision  of  a  field- 

DSch'p'b^r  ^^^'^  ^°*  ^®  baggage  was  cut  off, 

iSierAnn.'  '  <"^d  almost  entirely  fell  into  the 

Seg/isio,       hands  of  the  enemy.     Smith,  how- 

gsf;  Quarterly  ever,  with  the  soldiera,  got  through. 

Rev.  uxviiL    ^^  effected  a  iunction  with  Godby 

near  Loodianaih.' 

By  this  junction  Sir  Harry  Smithes  disposable 

1j^        force  was  doubled,  but  the  movement 

Movementa    of  the  Sirdar  on  his  flank  had  cut 

whi^  led  to  him  off  from  Cureton,  who  was  fol- 

tbe  battle,     j^^ing  ^^^  „p  j^  support,  and  the 

loss  of  his  baggage,  which  contained  a  consider- 
able portion  of  his  ammunition,  rendered  his 
situation  very  precarious.  The  Sikhs  first  took 
up  an  intrenched  position  at  a  place  called  Bnd- 
dawul,  between  Smith  and  Wheeler.  After  re- 
maining there  for  some  days,  however,  they  de- 
camped, and  moved  toward  the  Sutlej  to  effect 
a  junction  with  a  reinforcement  of  4000  regular 
troops,  with  12  guns  and  a  large  body  of  cavalry. 
Having  accomplished  this,  the  Sirdar  resumed- 


the  offensive,  and  marched  to  Auwal,  so  as  to 
threaten  Smith's  communications.  A^anwhlk 
that  general  had  joined  Wheeler ;  and  findinf; 
himself  now  at  the  head  of  three  brigades  of  in- 
fantry, besides  an  admirable  body  of  cavahy,  be 
resolved  to  attack  the  enemy,  who  wore  about 
six  miles  distant,  occupying  a  ridge  close  to  Ali- 
waL  The  ground  on  the  British  right  beinp 
a  short  hard  grass,  eminently  favorable  for  the 
movements  of  cavalry.  Smith  wisely  concentrated 
the  greater  part  of  his  horse  in  that  quarter,  the 
remainder  being  sent  to  the  left,  and  the  cannon 
placed  in  the  centre.  Between  the  bodies  of 
horse,  the  infantry  moved  up  in  echelon,  and  do- 
ployed  with  beautiful  precision  when  they  came 
to  the  ground.  The  sight  was  most  imposing 
when  the  British  approached  within  cannon  shot. 
Bight  before  them,  drawn  up  in  admirable  ar- 
ray, lay  the  army  of  the  Sikhs,  full  20,000 
strong,  with  70  guns ;  the  British  were  only  9000, 
with  32  pieces  of  artillery.  But  the  .  g|,  HdsIi 
spirit  of  the  troops  was  excellent ;  Ooagh**  Dis- 
they  advanced  as  to  certain  victory,  psteh,  Feix  l, 
and  the  glancing  of  the  sun  on  the  g^th'aDiwi' 
swords  and  bayonets  as  they  de-  jui.  28,  isift; 
ployed  formed  a  spectacle  at  once  Ann.  b^r. 
martial  and  imposing. »  ^***»  Vg^tsxr*. 

When  the  British  had  advanced  to  within  can- 
non-shot, the  fire  opened  upon  them  ^^ 
from  the  Sikh  artillery  was  so  violent  Battle  ff 
that  it  became  necessary  to  halt  the  AUvaL 
men,  though  still  under  fire,  till  the  ^"^  *® 
village  of  Aliwal,  on  the  enemy's  left,  was  car- 
ried. Brigadier  Godby,  who  was  on  the  ex- 
treme British  right,  was  directed  to  advance  as 
quickly  as  possible  against  the  village,  support- 
ed by  Hick's  brigade.  They  made  a  splendid 
charge,  and  took  the  village,  with  two  guns  cf 
heavy  calibre,  which  had  proved  extremely  an- 
noying, by  a  rapid  rush.  Once  established  therp, 
the  centre  and  whole  line  were  ordered  again  to 
advance,  which  they  did  with  the  utmost  spirit, 
the  81  St  Queen's  and  native  regiments  contend- 
ing  who  should  be  first  to  reach  the  enemy. 
While  the  battle  was  raging  with  the  utmost  furr 
in  the  centre  and  left,  Brigadier  Cureton  esft- 
cutod  a  brilliant  charge  against  a  large  body  cf 
horse  on  the  enemy's  left,  which  was  driven  back 
in  great  disorder  upon  the  reserves  of  their  in- 
fantiy.  At  the  same  time,  BrigadieiB  Wilson 
and  Wheeler  had  advanced  in  the  centre  at  the 
head  of  their  brigades  against  the  line  opposite 
them,  and  driven  them  back,  taking  several  fnms. 
Seeing  this,  and  to  secure  the  victory,  whic^was 
now  declaring  for  the  British  at  all  points,  Sir 
Harry  Smith  moved  forward  Grodby's  brigade 
from  Aliwal,  so  as  to  threaten  the  enemy's  rear 
and  their  line  of  retreat  to  the  fords  of  the  Sot- 
lej  by  which  they  had  crossed  over.  Upon  this 
the  Sikhs  fell  back  on  all  sides,  and,  to  cover 
their  retreat,  occupied  in  strength  the  vlUage  of 
Bhoondee  and  the  ground  to  its  right.  There 
they  were  charged  in  the  most  gallant  manner 
by  the  16th  Lancers  and  dd  Li^t  Cavahry,  the 
Lancers  leading,  who  broke  into  the  enemy's 
square,  and  totally  routed  them.  At  the  same 
time,  Uie  53d  Queen's,  supported  by  the  30th 
Native  Infantry,  stormed  the  village  of  Bhoon- 
dee, and  drove  the  enemy  sucoessivdy  from  every 
position  which  they  strove  to  take  up  between  it 
and  the  river.  It  was  now  no  longer  a  battle, 
but  a  rout.    A  general  msh  eiunied  to  the  ford 
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and  tlie  boats,  in  endeavormg  to  reach  which 
the  British  gans  and  howitzers  pktyed  with  fatal 
effect  on  the  maltitnde  contending  with  each 
other  to  get  over.  Nine  gnns  were  taken  on  the 
edge  of  the  riyer,  and  two  more  stuck  in  the 
quicksands,  and  fell  into  the  liands  of  the  vie- 
I  Sr  Harry  ^^  ^^  ^®  ardor  of  pursoit  ser- 
SaUh'sDiBp^,  eral  of  the  British  horsemen  fol- 
"v*"'  ^^^**^'  lowed  the  other  guns  into  the  mid- 
iMd^  366^*369;  ^^®  ^^  ^^^  Stream,  and  spiked  them, 
PenoiMi  *  with  the  water  np  to  Uie  axles  of 
luiowieds«.  the  carriages.^ 
This  rictory  completely  restored  the  prestige 
79.  of  the  British,  which  had  been  some- 

OrsKt  renlta  what  dimmed  by  the  calamitous  loss 
of  the  victory,  sustained  in  the  desperate  shock  at 
Ferozeshah.  The  Govemor-General,  in  a  proc- 
lamation addressed  to  the  troops,  recounted  with 
just  pride  that  52  guns  had  been  taken  in  this 
splendid  battle,  making,  with  those  captured  at 
Moodkee  and  Ferozeshah,  143  reft  from  the  Sikhs 
since  they  had  crossed  the  Sudej  two  months 
t  sir  H.  Har.  before,  while  they  had  been  driven 
diode's  Proc-  every  where  back  to  their  own  side  of 
{*«?««o«^     the  river.    The  loss  of  the  Sikhs  in 

si^thV^i,  ^^  ^^^^  ^'^  ^^^  ^^^  ^'^^  ^^^* 
Jan.  29, 1846*;  chiefly  incurred  in  the  crossing  of  the 

Ann.  R^.  Sutlej ;  the  British  were  only  weak- 
1W«,  859.        g^^  t,y  g73  j^iu^  ^^  wounded.* 

Still  the  Sikhs  held  the  intrenched  camp,  bridge 
30,  of  boats,  and  tete-de-pont  of  Sodba- 

EelatiTe  pod-  ON,  which  enabled  them  at  pleasure 
Uonof  thotwo  to  direct  their  forces  to  either  bank 
"™'**  ofthe  river,  and  kept  the  long  line 

of  the  British  communications  in  constant  dan- 
ger from  sudden  irruptions.  It  was  of  the  ut- 
most moment  to  dispossess  them  of  this  strong- 
hold^ bat  the  attack  on  it  was  no  light  matter, 
for  it  was  defended  by  80,000  of  the  best  Sikh 
troops,  supported  by  an  immense  train  of  artil- 
lery, for  the  most  part  of  heavy  calibre.  Many 
reasons  concurred  to  recommend  delay:  the 
Sikhs  had  no  farther  resources  to  look  to,  where- 
as those  of  the  British  #ere  daily  coming  for- 
ward ;  and  Sir  Charles  Napier,  witii  15,000  men 
from  Scinde,  was  in  full  march  upon  Mooltan, 
which  he  would  shortly  reach,  and  thereby  effect 
a  diversion  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy  to  the  relief 
of  the  Commander-in-Chief.  On  the  other  hand, 
all  Asia  expected  the  British  speedily  to  crush 
the  Sikhs,  and  prove  the  reality  of  their  boasted 
victories  by  their  capture ;  and  formidable  as  the 
intrenchments  were,  it  had  been  found  at  Feroze- 
shah that  they  might  be  carried  by  British  cour- 
age and  resolution :  above  all^  a  heavy  train  of 
guns  and  mortars  had  eome  up  from  Delhi. 
Thus  reinforoed,  the  Grovemor-Greneral  andCom- 
*Goagb*aDia-  mander-in-Chie^  after  duly  weigh- 
pateh,  Fblk  ing  all  the  circumstances  of  their 
^fcfisit  ""^  ^^"^  "*^  *^®  enemy's  position,  re- 
^l^SiiPer-  ^1^^  on  an  immediate  attack  on 
•onai  knowl-  the  intrenched  camp,  and  it  was 
•dgtt.  fixed  for  the  lOtb  February.' 

Previous  to  this  grand  attack  on  the  now  con- 
g^  centrated  forces  of  the  enemy.  Sir 

FtereciioaV>th  Harry  Smith's  division  had  been 
rfdm,  and  dte-  called  up  from  Loodiansh.     The 
S^Z^^     Sikhs  were  confident  in  the  strength 
'  of  their  intrenched  camp,  extending 

over  both  sides  of  the  river,  with  a  strong  well- 
eonstmcted  bridge  of  boats  between  them.    The 
British  guns,  which  now  amounted  to  100  pieces, 
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of  which  a  considerable  part  were  6f  heavy  cali- 
bre, were  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle 
round  the  camp  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  concentrate  a  cross-fire  upon  any 
part  of  the  enemy's  works.  The  Sikh  intrench- 
ments were  armed  by  180  pieces  of  artillery,  of 
which  70  were  heavy;  and  the  whole  countiy 
round,  by  which  approaches  required  to  be  made, 
was  perfectly  level,  without  cover  of  any  kind, 
and  swept  by  their  artillery.  It  was  erident, 
therefore,  that  the  attack  could  not  be  made 
without  a  verf  great  loss  of  life ;  for  the  practice 
of  the  Sikh  gunnent  was  excellent,  and  they 
stood  steadily  to  their  pieces.  It  was  for  some 
time  discussed  at  head-quarters  whether  in  these 
circumstances  it  would  not  be  the  more  advisa* 
ble  course  to  give  up  all  thoughts  of  attacking 
Sobraon,  and  instead  move  down  the  Sutlej  to 
the  neighborhood  of  Ferozcpore,  where  there  was 
a  large  island  unoccupied  by  the  enemy,  and  at- 
tempt a  passage  there,  so  as  to  take  the  intrench- 
ed camp  in  rear.  After  mature*  deliberation, 
however,  this  plan  was  abandoned  as 
too  hazardous,  requiring  the  dirid-  J  *^°j^oi^^* 
ing  of  the  army  in  presence  of  the  GJngh'i  Dto- 
concentrated  Sikh  forces  baring  patch,  Feb.  18, 
command  of  both  banks  ofthe  river,  1846 :  Ann. 
and  it  was  determined  to  make  a  di-  fff:  j^^J^g^ 
ect  attack  upon  the  intrenchmpnts  knoViedge. 
in  front* 

It  was  the  plan  of  the  British  commander  to 
shake  the  enemy  by  a  fire  of  uncom-  g2. 
mon  severity  of  some  hours'  duration.  Battle  of 
and  then  suddenly  let  the  troops  loose  ^^'*!^* 
for  the  storm.  The  fire  was  to  have  ^^^  *''• 
commenced  at  daybreak,  but  the  mist  rising  from 
the  river  was  so  thick  that  it  was  necessary  to 
wait  an  hour  till  the  sun  had  dispelled  the  vapor. 
Meanwhile  the  troops  were  arranged  in  the  order 
in  which  they  were  to  proceed  to  the  assault. 
On  the  extreme  left,  two  brigades,  composing  Sir 
Robert  I>ick's  division,  stood  close  to  the  margin 
of  the  river.  His  attack  was  to  be  headed  by  the 
10th  Queen's,  supported  by  the  68d  Queen's,  led 
by  Brigadier  Stac^.  In  reserve  on  this  wing  were 
wUkiason's  and  Ashbumham's  brigades,  com- 
posed of  native  troops ;  in  the  centre,  Miyor-Gen- 
eral  Gilbert's  division  was  formed  close  to  and 
partly  in  Uie  rillage  of  Sobraon;  while  on  the  right 
Sir  Harry  Smith's  dirision  extended  round  to  the 
edge  of  the  Sutlej  on  the  other  side.  Thus  the 
British  troops  formed  an  immense  semicircle, 
each  end  of  which  touched  the  Sutlej,  while  in 
its  centre  was  the  village  of  Sobraon,  which  gave 
its  name  to  the  battle.  Brigadier  Cureton's 
horse  threatened  the  ford  of  Hurreekee,  oppo^ 
site  to  which  the  enemy  had  stationed  large 
bodies  of  cavalry.  The  Sikhs,  consisting  of 
thirty-two  regular  battalions,  occupied  the  in- 
terior of  the  intrenchments,  which 
consistedofatripleline  of  works,  one  JSJIIfpeiua; 
within  another,  flanked  by  formi-  isisrsirHen. 
dable  redoubts,  the  fire  from  which  ry  HardiQge*s 
swepteveiypartoftheplain^which  SjfgJjSia. 
alone  they  could  be  approadied.^ 

When  the  fire  of  the  British  artillery,  which 
was  kept  up  with  uncommon  rigor        33 
and  precision,  and  was  admirably  Dsapents 
replied  to  by  the  Sikhs,  had  lasted  Btrifa  whteh 
three  hours,  the  troops  were  moved  ®°""*"* 
up  to  the  assault.    The  infantry  marched  stead- 
ily forward  in  Une;  the  gnns  came  up  at  the 
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gfiHapy  takiiig  snccessiTe  positions  as  they  ad- 
Tsnced,  until  they  were  within  800  yards  of  the 
front  line  of  the  Sikh  works,  when  they  halted, 
and  ponred  in  a  concentrated  fire  on  those  parts 
of  the  works  intended  to  he  assaulted.  Then 
the  infantry  rushed  forward  with  a  run,  the  10th 
leading,  supported  by  the  58d  Qaeen^s,  and  48d 
and  59th  Native  Infantry.  Such,  however,  was 
the  vigor  of  the  defense)  that  the  bravest  of  the 
Europeans  recoiled  from  the  shock,  and  the 
fltormers  were  repulsed  with  terrible  slaughter. 
Then  the  Ghoorkas  were  brought  forward,  and 
these  brave  little  men,  in  their  dark-green  uni- 
forms, running  over  the  intervening  space  strewn 
with  dead,  reached  the  foot  of  the  rampart. 
A  Ktth  Ghoorkoy  lifted  upon  the  shoulders  of  a 
huge  grenadier  of  the  10th,  who  had  rushed  on 
again  along  with  them,  was  the  first  who  got 
into  an  embrasure.  Speedily  a  desperate  con- 
flict ensued  around  him,  the  Sikhs  striving  to 
bayonet  those  who  came  pressing  up  to  protect 
him.  At  last  the  latter  prevailed,  a  portion  of 
the  works  was  carried,  and  the  whole  division, 
headed  by  the  gaUant  Stacey,  came  pouring  rap- 
iG  h'  Di  y  ^°'  ^o^^''®^  ^y  Wilkinson  with 
patehf  AnS  his  men,  and  both  brigades  were 
£ff.  1840,  soon  engaged  in  a  desperate  close 
Ml;  Penonai  fight  with  the  enemy  in  the  interior 
knowledge,  of  their  works.  ^ 
No  sooner  did  the  Sikh  generals  see  this  ad- 
84,  vantage  gained  on  the  left,  than 

TheTictoiyls  they  directed  their  whole  force 
at  last  gained,  against  the  division  which  had  thus 
penetrated  into  their  intrenchments ;  and  the 
danger  was  imminent  that  it  would  be  crushed 
by  superior  numbers  on  the  very  ground  which 
it  had  with  such  difficulty  won.  To  meet  this 
danger,  Ashbumham's  and  Gilbert's  brigades 
were  hurried  forward  in  the  centre,  Smith's  di- 
vision was  directed  against  the  right,  and  the  fire 
from  the  whole  artillery  was  redoubled.  Long 
and  desperate  was  the* conflict,  for  the  Sikhs 
fought  with  the  utmost  resolution ;  their  gunners 
stood  to  their  pieces  to  the  last,  and  even  when 
the  British,  at  particular  spots,  had  broken  in 
through  gaps  opened  by  the  artillery,  their  masses 
rushed  on  with  undaunted  valor,  and  again  and 
again  expelled  the  stormcrs  from  the  intrench- 
ments. At  length,  the  sappers  on  the  left  centre 
having  cleared  out  openings  in  the  works  suffi- 
ciently wide  to  admit  horsemen  in  single  file, 
the  8d  Queen's  Dragoons,  headed  by  Sir  Joseph 
Thackwell,  penetrated  in,  and,  forming  inside 
the  works,  galloped  along,  taking  the  batteries 
in' the  rear  and  cutting  down  the  gunners,  who, 
with  unconquerable  valor,  continued  to  discharge 
their  pieces.  Gough  unmediately  sent  in  £e 
whole  thi«e  divisions  in  the  centre  and  right  to 
support  and  follow  up  this  advantage.  Long  and 
desperate,  however,  was  the  conflict  within  the 
works ;  the  Sikhs  fought  with  heroic  resolution, 
refosing  alike  to  give  or  receive  quarter;  and  it 
was  not  till  the  entire  British  reserves  had  been 
brought  into  action  that  victory  finally  declared 
for  them.  Gradually  the  Sikh  columns  were 
>  Goueh'g  fi>i^^d  ^^^  toward  the  bridge  and 
Diap.;  Ann.  fords  in  their  rear;  the  fire  from 
SkP m9^  ^^ rearmost  ranks  at  first  lessened, 
Ctevt  iteT  *^^  ^^  ^"^  altogether  ceased;  and 
1xxtUL214;  the  whole  mass,  abandoning  their 
Fmonal  gong,  rushed  in  a  tumultuous  body 
jEAovledgo.    ^  ijjg  water's  edge.' 


Sir  Hugh  Gough  had  anxiondy  looked  for  the 
arrival  of  the  period  when  the  ridng 
of  the  Sutlej,  by  rendering  impassa-  Dreadful 
ble  the  fords  on  either  side  of  the  daughter  of 
bridge  of  boats,  might  enable  him  to  the  Sikhs  in 
attack  the  enemy  in  the  hazardous  JJJJSJI*  ** 
predicament  of  having  no  line  of  re- 
treat but  a  broad  river,  traversed  by  a  single  nar- 
row bridge,  in  their  rear.*    This  immense  ad- 
vantage, the  counterpart  of  that  enjoyed  by  the 
Archduke  Charles  in  the  second  day  of  the  battle 
of  Aspem,  now  seconded  his  efforts.  >  i  Hi«L  of 
During  the  night  preceding  the  bat-  Europe,  e. 
tie,  and  while  it  was  raging,  the  Sut-  *^>^  *  ^ 
lej  rose  seven  inches,  and  this  rendered  the  fords 
hardly  passable  for  foot-soldien.    This  circum- 
stance drove  the  whole  fugitives  to  the  bridge, 
the  entrance  of  which  was  soon  choked  up.    The 
British  horse-artilleiy  advanced  at  the  gallop  to 
the  edge  of  the  river,  and  opened  a  tremendous 
fire  of  round-shot  and  canister  on  the  living  mass 
of  fugitives.    So  terrible  was  the  slaughter  that 
the  victorious  troops  felt  for  the  snffisrers,  and 
would  have  recoiled  from  continuing  »  q^    i^, 
it,  had  not  the  recollection  of  the  i>]sp.^^Ana. 
cruelty  with  which  the  Sikhs  had,  Bee.  1846. 
in  the  commencement  of  the  ac-  J*^«  }^^' 
tion,  slaughtered  the  wounded  Brit-  iHStUonT*^ 
ish  who  fell  into  their  hands  steeled  ibid. :  Per- 
every  heart  of  the  conquerors  against  "onaiknowl- 

pity.»t  ^^ 

Such  was  the  battle  of  Sobraon,  in  which  it  is 
difficult  to  decide  whether  to  admire  s&. 
most  the  desperate  vislor  of  the  con-  Remits  of 
quered,  or  the  heroic  prowess  of  the  thct»We. 
conquerors.  It  was  now  ^dent  the  British  had 
come  into  contact  with  very  different  races  of 
men  from  those  who  yieldea  to  the  prowess  of 
CUve.  Equally  plain  was  it  that  the  sepoys  could 
no  longer  be  relied  on  in  battle  with  tiie  rode 
and  hardy  inhabitants  of  the  North ;  experience 
had  abundantly  proved  that,  unless  preceded  and 
supported  by  European  trod))8,  they  were  no 
match,  in  the  general  case,  either  for  the  Sikhs, 
the  Ghoorkas,  or  the  Afghans.  The  loss  in  the 
battle  was  very  severe ;  it  amounted  to  820  killed 
and  2063  wounded—in  all,  2383.  Among  the 
former  was  Major-General  Sir  Robeit  Dick,  a 
gallant  officer,  who  had  won  his  spurs  in  com- 
mand of  the  42d  at  Quatre-Bras ;  Brigadier  Tay* 
lor,  and  General  M'Laren.  No  leas  than  13 
European  officers  were  killed,  and  101  wounded; 
while  of  the  native  there  were  only  3  of  (he  f<mner 

*  **Tlie  enemy  hare  intrenched  themselree  on  the 
yery  brink  of  the  river,  at  a  bend  where  the  gum  from 
the  opposite  side  enfilade  not  only  the  position  itself,  but 
the  advance  of  it.  I  have  done  every  thing  to  draw  them 
oat  of  it,  but  in  vain.  I  now  want  only  some  lucky  ope 
poftnnity;  bat  the  ford  is  so  good  that  the  whole  guns 
and  men  may  pass  over  any  night  without  my  koowing 
of  it  A  mod  fall  €f  rain^  or  an  accidental  thaw  of  snow 
upon  the  nills,  mau  enalAs  m«,  when  theu  havt  tie  other 
meww  than  the  bridge^  to  tUlaek  them,  were  I  to  do  so 
now,  I  eonld  not  push  on  to  Lahore,  for  my  batlering- 

train  is  not  up."—  Sxb  Huoh  Oougb  to ,  id  Febru' 

ary,  1S46  (M&). 

t  The  oersonsl  valor  of  the  Sikhs  wan  strongly  spoken 
of  in  all  the  private  letters  which  appeared  in  the  uews- 

Eapers  of  the  dfv.  *'I  saw  one  fellow  dash  out  of  the 
atteries,  sword  in  hand,  and  before  be  was  bayoneted 
he  had  cut  down  two  Europeans.  We  stopped  ooe  man 
who  was  leveling  bis  musket  at  a  dying  8il^  iu  the 
river,  to  whom  we  promised  proteeUon  if  be  would  come 
ashore.  The  dying  man  shook  Us  heed,  as  audi  as  to 
say  be  would  never  give  in  to  the  Feringhees,  and  floated 
down  the  itream.**— Letter  of  a  BtsiT  Oflloer,  Idth  Fii^ 
maiy,  1846;  Quetrt  IU9.,lxxx^{ltl^ 
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and  89  of  1^  latter.  Tho  extnuxrdinaiy  valor 
and  prowess  of  the  Ghoorka  regiments  attracted 
uniTenuJ  admiratkni,  and  vere  desenredly  no- 
ticed by  the  Ck>iiunander-in-Chief.  Sixty-seven 
. ,  -^j^  pieces  of  cannon  and  200  camel- 
patehfFeLis,  "^^^  besides  19  standards,  were 
1S46:  Ann.  taken,  and  immense  stores  of  am- 
^^J^%  monition.  The  loss  of  the  Sikhs 
din^Pw^*  w«»  prodigious,  chiefly  during  the 
lamatiiMi,  terrible  flight  over  the  bridge,  or  in 
Feb.u,18i8:  trving  to  cross  the  fords :  it  amount- 
ibi«L363.  ed  to  at  least  18,000  men. » 
Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  who  in  this  battle,  as  in 
g7.  that  of  Feroseshah,  maintained  his 
nwBiltUh  cMvalrottS  place  as  second  in  oom- 
^jr»P-  mand  in  the  army,  was  foremost,  as 
^^^1^^  was  the  Commander-in-Chief;  wher- 
SSkhM  sue  for  ever  the  fire  was  hottest  and  the  dan- 
IMM8.  ger  greatest.     He  was  with  Stacey's 

Fehniaryli.  brigade,  which  fixBt  got  into  the  in- 
trenchments;  and  it  was  his  indomitable  firm« 
ness  which  encouraged  the  troops  to  keep  the 
ground  they  had  won  with  so  much  difficulty. 
Sir  Hugh  Gongh  displayed  not  only  the  cott/»- 
ctcdl  of  an  experienced  general,  but  the  vigor 
and  elasticity  cSf  a  young  officer.  On  horseback 
from  morning  to  night,  he  wore  out  the  strongest 
of  his  staflT  without  seeming  to  feel  &tigue  him- 
self and  was  among  the  first  of  the  horsemen 
who  penetrated  in  single  file  into  the  intrench- 
msnts  on  the  right.  As  soon  as  the  battle  was 
gained.  Sir  Henry  hastened  to  a  spot  some  miles 
fardier  down,  where  preparations  for  crossing 
over  had  been  made ;  and  four  brigades,  which 
had  been  kept  in  hand  for  that  purpose,  were 
passed.  The  whole  army  soon  followed,  and 
advanced  in  great  strength  toward  Lahcnne.  At 
the  same  time  the  Ghivemor-Qeneral  is- 
sued a  proclamation,  which,  after  recount- 
ing the  wanton  and  unprovoked  incursion  of  the 
SSkh  soldiery,  and  the  signal  chastisement  which 
they  had  experienced,  concluded  with  declaring 
that  the  British  Gcf^emment  did  not  desire  any 
acquisition  of  territory,  but  only  security  for  the 
future,  indemnity  for  the  expenses  of  the  war, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  government  at  Lahore 
which  should  afford  a  guarantee  against  such 
as^ressioos  in  time  to  come.  Brought  to  rea- 
son by  the  approach  of  the  victorious  army,  the 
Banee  and  her  Durbar  or  council  resolved  on 
subnuasioii,  and  dispatched  plenipotentiaries  to 
the  British  camp  to  arrange  terms  of  aoconmuv 
dation.  They  were  courteously  received  by  Sir 
Henry  Hardinge,  and  the  blame  of  the  war  being 
>Goagh*8Dis-  ^7  <^mmon  consent  laid  on  the  re- 
pateh^FiBb.  U,  bellious  soldiers  whom  the  Govem- 
1M«;  sir  H.  ment  were  unable  to  control,  no  dif- 
SSlSStion,  fic'ilty  was  experienced  in  coming 
Feb.  14;  1816;  to  terms,  which  were  arranged  m  a 
An.  Rm.  isie,  formal  treaty,  signed  on  the  15th 
^®"'*^  February  at  Kussoor.* 

By  this  treaty  the  whole  territory,  hill  and 
gs.  plain,  lying  between  the^  River  Beas, 
Ttoowof  the  former  frontier,  and  the  Sutlej, 
thft  tnaty.  ^,^88  ceded  to  the  British  Government. 
A  crore  and  a  half  of  rupees  (£1,500,000)  were 
to  be  paid  as  an  indemmty  for  the  expenses  of 
the  war ;  the  whole  guns  which  had  been  pointed 
against  the  British  were  to  be  given  up,  and  the 
entire  Sikh  army  re-fonned  on  the  system  which 
prevailed  in  the  tune  of  Ruigeet  Singh,  and  on  a 
scale  to  be  arranged  in  connection  with  the  Brit- 
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ish  Qovemment.  The  entire  control  of  the  Sut- 
1^  with  the  country  between  it  and  the  Beas, 
was  surrendered  to  the  British.  Gholab  Singh, 
who  had  adhered  to  the  British  during  the  con^ 
test,  received  in  return  a  tract  of  hilly  country 
between  the  Indus  and  the  Ravee,  including 
Chumba  and  Cashmere.  In  consideration  of 
this  gift,  he  agreed  to  pay  them  75  lacs  of  rupees 
(£750,000),  and  to  acknowledge  himself  a  tribn- 
tary  of  the  British  Grovenunent.  At  the  earnest 
entreaty  of  the  Sikh  Durbar,  it  was  agreed  that 
a  British  subsidiary  force  should  occupy  Lahore 
till  the  end  of  the  year.  These  terms  being 
agreed  to,  the  young  Maharigah,  Dhuleep  Singh, 
was  received  with  great  pomp  by  the  Gov-  «.  ^  ,« 
emor-General,  submission  baring  been  ^'^-  ^^ 
previously  made,  and  pardon  awarded  by  the 
Government;  and  a  wedL  after,  the  British  army 
made  their  triumphal  entry  into  Lahore,  p  ,^  oo 
and  were  put  in  possession  of  the  gates 
of  the  citadel,  the  residence  of  the  Mahangah. 
From  thence  the  Giovemor-General  issued  a  proo- 
lamation,  recounting  in  terms  of  just  eulogy  the 
glorious  achievements  of  his  troops,  which  in  six- 
ty  days  had  defeated  in  four  pitched  battles  the 
bravest  army  in  Asia,  taken  220  iTrea^,  Fabw 
guns  in  fair  fight,  and  subdued  a  l(^  1846;* Ann. 
martial  kingdom's  vast  array. » •  ^^  18^.  ^^• 
The  glorious  and  spe^y  termination  of  this 
bloody  and  terrible  war  gave  the  $9. 
greatest  satisfaction  both  in  India  Genenljoy 
and  Great  Britain.  Its  great  and  fJrtJj^J®" 
memorahle  events,  the  heroism  dis-  ]2>nocB  be- 
played  by  the  cUefs  and  soldiers  stowed  on 
on  both  sides,  the  fearful  chances  u>eG«neraig. 
of  the  confiict,  and  the  mighty  stake  which  was 
played  for  by  the  contending  armies,  strongly 
moved  the  British  mind  in  both  hemispheres. 
The  moderation  shown  by  the  British,  both  in 
the  outset  in  striving  to  avert  the  conflict,  and  in 
the  end  in  sparing  the  vanquished,  was  the  sub- 
ject of  frequent  and  warm  eulogy  in  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  and  by  the  press.  The  anticipa- 
tion was  now  generally  expressed  that  lasting 
peace  had  at  length  been  secured  in  India,  the 
fidelity  of  the  sepoys  thoroughly  tested,  and  our 
empire  in  the  East  established  on  a  firm  founda- 
tion. Honors  were,  with  great  and  deserved 
profusion,  showered  down  on  the  chiefs  and  offi- 
cers and  men  who  had  been  engaged  in  these 
memorable  conflicts:  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  was 


*  **The  urmy  of  the  Suth|)  ban  now  Inroughi  lU  opera- 
tiott>  in  the  field  to  »  cloae,  by  the  diipenion  of  the  Sikh 
army  and  the  military  ooeitpatlon  ox  Lahore,  preceded 
by  a  aerlea  of  the  moit  triomphant  ancoesset  erer  reeord- 
ed  in  the  militaxy  Blatory  of  India.  The  British  Goyem- 
ment,  tmifeing  to  the  ikith  of  treattea,  and  to  the  long 
Bubeisting  fHendih^  between  the  two  states,  had  Umited 
military  operatlooa  to  the  defean  of.  its  own  frontier. 
Compelled  mddenly  to  aaoume  the  offenrfTe  liy  the  onpro* 
Toked  invasion  of  ita  terrltoriea,  the  Britiah  army,  under 
its  distingaiflhed  leader,  hai  in  sixty  days  defeated  the 
Sikh  forces  in  four  general  actions,  oaptared  890  pieces 
of  field-artillery,  and  U  now  at  the  capital,  diamns  to 
the  Lahore  Dnrbar  the  terms  of  a  treaty,  the  condittons 
of  which  will  tend  to  secure  the  BriUsh  proTinces  from 
tho  repetition  of  a  similar  outrage.  The  Gorenor-Geii- 
eral,  howerer,  being  determined  to  maxk  with  reptob^ 
tloa  the  perfidious  character  of  the  war,  has  required 
and  will  exact  that  ewry  remaining  piece  which  has  been 
pointed  against  the  British  army  during  the  campaign 
shan  be  surrendered;  and  the  Sfkh  army,  whose  insub- 
ofdinate  conduct  is  one  of  the  ehlef  cansea  of  the  aaareliy 
and  misnUe  which  haye  brought  the  glkh  sUte  to  the 
brink  of  ruin,  is  about  to  be  disbanded.*—  SiB  H.  Hab- 
siKQB^s ProdUBuOloo,  Lahore,  Feb.  8t,  184ft;  Aim.  B^g.^ 
lMft,p.8e7. 
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made  a  viscoimt  with  the  cordial  appkobation 
of  the  country,  and  a  large  pension  settled  on 
him  by  the  East  India  Company ;  Sir  Hugh 
Gongh  was  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of 
Baron  Gongh ;  numerous  officers  engaged  were 
decorated  with  military  orders,  and 
ISM^'sm^'  a  gratuity  of  twelve  months'  batta 
8T4;  Quart  bestowed,  without  exception,  on  the 
^^J?.7'o4K    whole  soldiers  engaged  in  the  cam- 

IXXTUi.  810.     _  _•__   1 

paign. ' 
Judging  by  the  European  standard,  and  rel^- 
_  ing  on  the  vast  effect  of  a  noble  dis- 
HoBtiie  ap-  P^^  ^^  moderation  in  the  hour  of  vic- 
peannees  tory,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
after  these  anticipations  of  a  long  peace  were 
Bucoesaes.     ^^j^  ^Q^^igji      ^^^  thgyg  ^^ver  was  a 

greater  mistake  than  was  committed  in  apply- 
ing that  standard  to  the  Eastern  world.  D^ti- 
tute  of  all  ideas  of  moderation  or  any  power  of 
self-control  in  the  career  of  ambition  themselves, 
the  Aaatics  have  no  conception  of  these  virtues, 
and  utterly  discredit  their  existence  in  others. 
If  they  see  moderation  and  abandonment  of  con- 
quests in  a  victorious  power,  they  invariably  as- 
cribe it,  not  to  humanity  or  a  sense  of  justice, 
but  to  a  secret  dread  of  the  enemy,  or  the  con- 
sciousness of  inability  to  continue  the  contest  in 
the  party  heretofore  successful.  It  is  considered, 
therefore,  as  a  certain  pQ>of  that  the  contest  may, 
on  the  first  convenient  opportunity,  be  renewed. 
So  it  proved  in  the  present  instance ;  so  it  proved 
in  the  sparing  of  Canton  in  1841,  which  rendered 
unavoidable  its  capture  in  1858;  and  so  it  has 
proved  on  every  occasion,  whether  in  Asia  or 
Africa,  when  the  Europeans  have  been  brought 
in  contact  with  the  more  savage  nations  of  the 
earth. 

Even  before  the  year  during  which  the  occn- 
gi  pation  of  Lahore  had  expired,  it  had 

Reneireddia-  become  evident  that  the  Sikh  sol- 
turbaacea  In  dicry  were  far  from  being  thoroughly 
ind  ftSlr"***  subdued,  and  that  a  renewal  of  the 
treatjvith  contest  at  no  distant  period  might 
fcheBikh  with  confidence  be  anticipated. 
Government,  ^y^hen  Gholab  Singh  attempted  to 
tajEC  possession  of  the  principality  carved  for 
him  out  of  the  dominion  of  the  Sikhs,  he  expe- 
rienced such  opposition  from  the  son  of  the  late 
governor  that  he  was  driven  out  of  the  country, 
and  only  regained  his  footing  in  it  by  the  assist- 
ance of  Greneral  Wheeler,  with  a  brigade  of  Brit, 
ish  troops.  It  was  discovered  ere  long  that  this 
resistance  had  been  secretly  encouraged,  and  in 
fact  ei^ined,  by  the  vizier  and  some  ministers 
of  the  Durbar  at  Lahore.  It  thus  became  evl> 
dent  that  the  British  influence  in  Lahore  would 
only  be  secured  by  the  permanent  presence  of  a 
Bubsidiacy  force.  The  other  members  of  the 
Durbar  of  that  capital  accordingly  applied  to  the 
British  Government  to  conclude  a  fresh  treaty, 
stipulating  for  the  assistance  of  a  permanent 
force ;  and  this  was  agreed  to.  Its  amount  was 
left  to  the  decision  of  the  Governor-General,  bat 
«  Trvatr  Dec  ^^  ^^  Stipulated  that  the  Sikh  Gov- 
ts, 18M:*  Ann.  emment  was  to  pay  22  lacs  of  rupees 
Rpg.  1840,870,  (£2120,000)  aumally  for  its  mainte- 
^^'  nance.'* 

It  was  not  to  be  expeeted  that  a  state  of  things 
wbich  reduced  them  to  the  rank  of  a  protected 
State  oouJA  be  very  agreeable  to  so  proud  and 

*See««t«,S& 


martial  a  people  as  the  Sikhs.  Sudi,  however, 
had  been  the  violence  of  the  shock  92. 
on  the  Sutlej,  that,  i^  spite  of  the  ill  Timnqaliiitr 
humors  which  were  afloat,  especial-  dwrins  I84f, 
ly  among  the  soldiery,  they  remained  JJn^lfiSrt 
perfectly  quiet — ^stunned,  as  it  were —  HaidiDge, 
during  the  whole  of  1847.  The  Ra-  October  14, 
nee,  who  was  found  to  be  intriguing  ^^^* 
against  the  Government,  and  was  of  a  rery  rest- 
less, ambitious  disposition,  was  sent  cff  under  a 
military  escort  to  Sharpoora,  where  die  remain- 
ed under  surveillance.  Lord  Hardiage  employed 
this  period  of  repose  in  visiting  various  parts  of 
India,  every  where  organizing  schools  and  the 
means  of  extending  public  instruction.  He  was 
busily  engaged,  also,  in  directing  surveys  for  the 
formation  of  railways  and  canals,  which  were  set 
on  foot,  and  in  great  part  carried  into  execution, 
by  his  successor.  Akbar  Khan,  the  persevering 
and  inveterate  enemy  of  the  British  in  the  Af- 
ghanistan war,  died  in  the  early  part  of  the  year; 
and  in  the  latter,  Sir  Charles  Napier, 
whose  health  had  suffered  severely  frosi 
the  climate,  fatigue,  and  anxiety,  and  an  incip- 
ient disease,  which  proved  in  the  end  mortal,  re- 
signed the  command  in  Scinde ;  and  his  merits 
were  acknowledged  in  handsome  and  well-de- 
served terms  by  the  Govemor-Gieneral.'*  Lord 
Hardinge  did  not  long  remain  in  India  after  the 
retirement  of  his  gallant  lieutenant  His  health 
was  so  severely  affected  by  the  climate,  and  the 
extreme  fatigues  and  anxiety  he  had  undergone, 
that  he  too  was  obliged  to  resign ;  and  he  set 
sail  for  England  in  November,  to  enter  upon  du- 
ties and  render  services,  as  Master-General  of 
the  Ordnance  and  Commander-in-Chief,  not 
less  important  than  those  he  had  con-  1  Ami.  Rpg. 
ferred  upon  his  country  on  the  banks  1847, 4Si, 
of  the  Sutlej.^  ^s*- 

He  was  succeeded  as  Govemor-General  of  In- 
dia by  LoED  Dalhousib,  a  noble-  ^^ 
man  whose  administration  lasted  Hdannrcccd- 
neariy  eig^t  years,  and  was  emi-  ed  by  Lord 
nently  prosperous;  but  it  has  ac-  p«»i*>«o«l«; 
quired  an  additional  interest  from  ****  «*>*'*^'«'- 
having  so  closely  preceded,  and  in  many  xespeets 
been  connected  with,  the  terrible  revolt  of  1857. 
He  is  of  very  ancient  descent,  for  his  maternal 
ancestor.  Sir  Thomas  Maule,  defended  the  Cas- 
tle of  Brechin  against  the  forces  of  Edward  I. 
during  that  monarches  invasion  of  Scotland  in 
1295 ;  and  his  direct  paternal  ancestor,  Ramsay 
of  Dalwols^,  distinguished  himself  by  his  de- 
fense of  Daihousie  Castle,  and  at  the  battle  of 
BoaUn,  in  the  wars  of  Wallace  and  Brace.  The 
present  Earl,  who  was  bora  in  1812,  the  son  of 
one  of  the  bravest  and  most  distinguished  of  Wel- 
lington's lieutenants,  inherited  all  the  talents,  en- 
ergy, and  patriotic  spirit  of  his  ancestors,  but  they 
were  more  directed  than  theirs  to  pacific  pursnits. 
His  mind  was  essentiaily  pacific ;  he  had  remark- 
able administrative  talents,  which  were  directed, 

*  "The  GoTenior^OeiMral  aoat  eerdiallTaeknovIedgta 
the  aenie  he  entertatna  of  the  Jut,  firm,  and  able  naanar 
In  which  hi*  Kxcelleney  haa  oondxaoted  the  civil  mdmlD- 
latration  of  the  province  intruated  to  hia  charge.  This 
important  and  diffleult  duty  haa  been  performed  with  ah 
abUity  vhieh  juattflea  the  unttaitted  eoafldenoe  which  bla 
Lordahip  haa  repoaod  in  ttr  Charlea  Kinder — a  nasM 
pre-eminently  gfortons  as  the  leader  of  tlie  foreea  whidi 
achieved  tlie Tietorle* of  Meanee  and  Hyderabad.** — Proe- 
lamation  of  I/ird  liardinge,  lOth  Oetobar,  184? ;  Atm, 
Ml§.,  IMT,  ^  480. 
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not  tcr  ofgaauiiig  the  means  of  war,  bat  to  dewl- 
oping  the  FQSoaixses  and  stimulating  the  industry 
of  peace.  Though  the  younger  branch 'of  the 
family,  which  inherited  the  vast  family  estates  in 
the  conaty  of  Angus,  had  always  adopted  Whig 
principles,  he  himself  as  his  father  had  been  be- 
fore him,  was  a  Tory,  but  of  that  liberal  kind 
which  Sir  Robert  Peel  loTcd  to  collect  around 
himself,  in  order  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  Con- 
senratire  party  in  harmony  with  the  lights  and 
inteiligenoe  of  the  age.  His  administratiTO  tal- 
ents early  attracted  the  notice  of  that  sagacious 
observer ;  and  when  he  was  called  to  the  helm  in 
1B41,  he  at  once  gave  Lord  Dalbousie  an  im- 
portant situation  in  the  Board  of  Trade.  While 
there,  the  hitter's  sagacity  soon  discovered  the 
perilons  nature  of  the  railway  mania,  which  was 
spreading  such  an  excitement  through  the  coun- 
try ;  and  the  lowering  of  the  deposit  required  on 
such  ondertakings,  from  ten  to  five  per  cent.,  was 
made  against  his  decided  remonstrances.  The 
reputation  of  financial  and  administrative  ability 
which  his  career  at  the  Board  of  Trade  earned 
for  him  pointed  him  out  to  the  succeeding  Gov- 
ernment and  the  East  India  Directors  as  the  most 
suitable  person  to  administer  the  Indian  empire, 
now  delivered,  it  was  hoped,  by  Lord  Hardinge^s 
victories,  from  all  risk  of  external  aggression; 
and  with  great  liberali^,  though  not  of  their  own 

iATiii.Re^.  P*^»  *^®  Whig  Ministry  appointed 
1817, 434 f  him  Govcmor-GrenenU.  Ho  received 
Penonai  bis  appointment  in  November,  1847, 
knoirledg<i.  ^^jj  immediately  set  sail  for  India.' 

When  the  new  Governor-General  arrived  at 
(^  Calcutta,  on  10th  January,  1848,  he 

DIsturbftnces  found  affaiTS  by  no  means  wearing 
in  the  Pan-  the  prosperous  aspect  which  was  an- 
j&ab.  dcipated.    The  Punjaub  had  again 

become  the  theatre  of  disturbances,  only  the  mors 
difficolt  to  deal  with  that  they  originated  in  the 
widcvspread  and  ineradicable  hostiUty  of  the  sol- 
diery and  the  people.  It  was  in  Mooltan  that 
the  hostility  to  British  influence  earliest  broke 
oat  into  open  acts  of  hostility.  This  important 
fortress  had  been  one  of  the  last  conquests  of 
Rimjeet  Singh;  and  the  governor  whom  the 
Lion  of  the  Punjaub  had  placed  in  it  had  boen 
killed  in  a  popular  tumult,  soon  after  the  latter's 
death.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Moolraj, 
who  waa  governor  when  Lord  Hardinge  occupied 
Lahore.  Disputes,  however,  ensued  between  the 
government  of  the  Sikhs  and  Moolraj  after  the 
former  fell  under  British,  influence;  and  as  it 
was  well  known  that  the  people  took  part  wilh 
their  governor,  the  Durbar  resolved  to  dispossess 
lum  and  substitute  in  his  place  Sirdar  Eahn,  in 
Ai>riii7   ^om  they  had  confidence.    The  change 

^  '  was  effected  without  violence,  and  the 
new  governor  seemed  to  be  quietlv  installed  in  his 
office,  when  an  event  occurred  which  demonstra- 
ted how  strong  were  the  feelings  of  hostility  to  the 
British  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants.  On  the 
A  rii  1&  ^^^  ^^  after,  the  British  resident,  Mr. 

^  Yaas  Agnew,  and  Lieutenant  Anderson 

cf  the  Bombay  army,  who  had  been  appointed 
to  attend  the  new  governor  to  the  seat  of  his 
authority,  were  treacherously  set  upon  by  a  body 
of  armed  Sikhs,  and  both  desperately  wounded. 
They  were  carried  by  Sirdar  Khan  to  a  small 
fort  outside  the  fortress,  and  beyond  the  reach  of 
its  gnns^  where  it  was  thought  they  would  be  in 
safety;  but  this  expectation  proTOd  fallacious. 


Hie  Sikh  garrison  immediately  rose  in  arms,  and 
let  in  the  assailants,  by  whom  both 
the  Englishmen  were  barbarously  1348^^^29  • 
murdered,  and  the  entire  fortress*  of  a  Year  in  tfie 
Mooltan,  as  well  as  the  fort  where  PuqjMb 
the  crime  had  been  committed,  fell  ^^*  ^ 
into  the  hands  of  the  insurgents.^  ^ 

As  soon  as  intelligence  of  the  atrocious  act 
reached  Lahore,  it  was  resolved  to         95^ 
take  instant  steps  to  avenge  the  maj*  Fint  opera- 
estyofthe  British  name.   Lieutbm-  ****°,®'^ 
AOT  EpwABBES,  a  gallant  and  en-  SrcJ^^  at 
terpnsmg  officer,  who  had  a  small  againtfthein- 
detachment  undef  his  command  on  sargenta. 
the  banks  of  the  Indus,  effected  a  ^'^^  ^* 
junction  with  a  bodv  of  Sikh  horse,  under  Col- 
onel Cortlandt,  and  the  united  force  attacked  the 
revolted  Sikhs,  three  thousand  strong,  and  de- 
feated them  with  great  slaughter.     A  .      .. 
second  battle,  which  was  very  obstinately    ^^ 
contested,  ensued  a  month  after,  in  which  the. 
Mooltan  insurgents  were  again  defeated  with  the 
loss  of  six  guns ;  and  a  third  on  July  1>  j  ,   ^ 
in  front  of  the  fortress,  in  which  they  were    "  ^ 
totally  routed,  and  shut  up  withm  its  walls. 
Edwardes  immediately  advanced  to  observe  the 
town,  being  too  weak  as  yet  either  to  complete 
its  investment  or  undertake  its  siege ;  and  mean- 
while the  utmost  efforts  were  made  to  collect  a 
siege-train  and  assemble  forces  adequate  to  so 
serious  an  undertaking.     By  great  exertions  a 
large  army,  with  all  the  materiel  necessair,  was 
collected,  consisting  of  twenty-six  thousand  men, 
of  whom  six  thousand  were  British  soldiers,  the 
whole  under  the  command  of  General  Whish ; 
and  the  investment  was  completed  in  the  begin- 
ning of  September.     Before,  however,  any  prog- 
ress could  be  made  in  the  siege,  it  became  evident 
that  the  revolt  was  not  an  isolated  outbreak,  but 
part  of  a  general  movement  of  the  whole  Sikh  na- 
tion to  expel  the  British,  and  recover  their  inde- 
pendence.    Early  in  September  an  insurrection 
took  place  in  the  northwest  of  the  Punjaub,  head- 
ed by  Ghuttur  Singh,  the  governor  of  the  prov- 
ince, who  approached  Peshawur  at  the  head  of 
a  large  force,  and  obliged  Major  Lawrence  to 
evacuate  that  station  and  seek  ref- 

"flr^L ^°t^  S-1?*'  ^  P'<«»«ion  wttlttSSl. 
of  Mohanuded-  Khan.  ^ 

A  general  assault  took  place  on  the  outworks  of 
Mooltan  on  12th  September,  which,  _ 

after  an  obstinate  resistance,  were  Defection  of 
carried  with  considerable  loss  on  Sbera  Singh, 
the  part  of  the  British,  but  terrible  JJ""*"*^"'®' 
slaughter  to  the  enemy.  A  sortie  ^^ 
was  attempted  next  day  to  retake  them,  which 
was  repulsed .  But  at  this  critical  juncture,  9iere 
Singh,  son  of  Ghuttur  Singh,  who  commanded  a 
body  of  5000  Sikh  auxiliaries,  suddenly  went  over 
to  the  enemy  with  his  whole  troops.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  defection  the  siege  was  raised,  and 
Whish  retired  to  a  few  mOes'  distance,  where  he 
took  up  a  position  observing  the  fortress.  Mean- 
while the  insurrection  headed  by  Ghuttur  Singh, 
in  tiie  northwestern  provinces  of  the  Punjaub, 
was  making  rapid  progress,  and  the  two  chieft, 
Ghuttdr  Singh  and  his  son  Shore  Singh,  embold- 
ened by  the  raising  of  the  siege,  converged  from 
Mooltan  on  the  one  side  and  Peshawur  on  the 
other,  and  effscted  a  junction  at  Wuzeerabad  on 
the  21st  October.  They  tiien  openly  set  ^ 
up  t]|e  standard  of  independence,  and  de- 
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dared  war  Bgaiast  the  British  Goremment ;  and 
so  popular  was  the  cause,  that  in  a  few  weeks 
they  had  30,000  men  around  their  standards. 
Meanwhile  the  GoTempr-General,  now  serious- 
ly alarmed,  was  making  the  utmost  efforts  to  col- 
lect a  respectable  force  at  Ferozepore  to  meet  the 
danger.   The  Commander-in-Chief,  Lord  Gough, 

21   liastened  to  the  spot,  and  on  the  2ist  No- 

'    '  vember  took  the  command  of  the  army, 

which  had  advanced  to  the  Chenab,  in  the  cen- 

X  Ann.  Beg.     tre  of  the  Pnniaub,  and  mustered 

1848. 4S1, 432.  twenty  thousand  combatants.  ^ 

No  sooner  had  the  Teteran  Commander-in- 

g.  Chief  assumed  the  command  than 

Podttoiioftbe  ^e  signalized  his  presence  by  the 
Sikhs  at  Bam-  commencement  of  vigorous  operar 

5r"*^'"'L  00  *>on8.  The  united  Sikh  force, 
November  82.  qqqqq  strong,  was  jposted  at  Ram- 

NUGGUR,  abont  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  Che- 
nab, about  midway  between  the  source  of  that 
river  and  its  junction  with  the  Indus.  The 
Chenab  here  takes  a  bend ;  and  its  breadth  ad- 
mitted of  a  small  island,  consisting  of  two  acres, 
about  the  centre  of  the  channel.  This  island 
was  occupied  by  4000  Sikhs  with  six  guns ;  the 
main  body  of  their  army  was  posted  on  the  right 
bank,  the  channel  between  which  and  the  island 
was  so  deep  as  to  be  passable  only  in  boats; 
while  that  between  it  and  the  Icffc  bank  was  only 
a  sandy  water-course,  thirty  yards  wide,  partially 
filled  up.  The  position  of  the  enemy's  army, 
divided  in  this  manner  by  a  deep  river,  ap- 
^  peared,  with   reason,  to   the   Com- 

d2p?  Nov.  mander-in-Chief  to  invite  an  attack, 
S5, 1848;  '  and  orders  for  this  purpose  were  is- 
Ann.  Reg.  sued  to  the  troops  to  be  in  readi- 
]§o^  ^^*  ness  to  march  at  two  in  the  morning 
^  of  the  22d.» 

The  troops  marched  at  the  appointed  hour, 
go  •     and  passing  Ramnuggur,  moved  swift- 
Bloody  re-   fy  toward  the  bank  of  the  river  op- 
pulse  of  the  posite  the  island,  where  it  was  hoped 
S'^^'^i      a  surprise  would  be  made.    Their  out- 
^^*  posts  soon  drove  in  the  Sikh  patrols 

and  detachments  across  the  narrow  channel  into 
the  island ;  and  the  horse-artiUery,  coming  down 
to  the  water's  edge,  opened  fire  upon  it.  They 
soon,  however,  found  themselves  overmatched  by 
the  fire  from  the  enemy's  heavy  guns  in  position 
on  the  opposite  bank.  Seeing  this,  a  body  of 
8000  horse  issued  from  the  island,  thinking  to 
make  an  easy  prey  of  the  guns ;  and  orders  were 

§'ven  to  the  14th  Queen's  Dragoons,  led  by 
avebck,  with  the  6th  Native  Light  Cavalry, 
to  charge  them  as  soon  as  they  reached  the  left 
bank.  The  charge  was  most  gallantly  made, 
though  unfortunately  with  too  decisive  effect; 
for  the  Sikh  horsemen,  driven  back,  or  feigning 
a  retreat,  drew  the  victorious  British  to  the  edge 
of  the  water-bourse,  which  was  a  precipitous  bank, 
four  or  five  feet  deep,  down  which  men  and 
horses  rolled  and  lay  in  wild  confusion  at  the 
bottom,  while  the  Sikh  batteries  from  the  oppo- 
site shore  were  playing  with  fatal  efibct  on  the 
defenseless  throng.  They  re-formed,  however, 
and  a  second  time  charged  the  enemy,  when 
their  brave  commander,  Uavelock,  fell,  and  the 
horaemen  were  again  repulsed.  Colonel  King, 
the  next  in  command,  was  forming  his  men  for 
a  third  charge,  when  General  Cureton  rode  up 
with  orders'  from  the  Commander-in-Chief  to 
withdraw,  and  terminate  the  useless  butchery. 


Scarcely  were  the  words  out  of  his  mouth  when 
the  brave  general  was  struck  by  two  moakeu 
balls,  *and  fell  dead  from  his  hone.     Colonel 
King  now  drew  off  his  men,  and  the  combat 
ceased.    The  enemy  had  been  driven  from  the 
posts  he  occupied  on  the  left  bank  of  the  riTcr, 
but  he  still  held  Ramnuggur  and  the  ,  ^     , , 
right  bank;  and  three  distingnished  Di6p!,°f7or. 
officers  and  many  brave  men  had  £5,  i&ffi; 
fallen  in  a  disastrous  nocturnal  com-  ^"J^ 
bat,  without  any  adequate  result.^        ^ 

After  this  repulse  both  armies  remained  for 
some  days  quiescent.     On  the  80th 
Novembeis  Lord  Gough  detached  openSiMof 
General  Thackwell  with  a  strong  LordGoopb 
body  of  troops  across  the  river  above  vad  Shtn 

Ramnuggur,  to  threaten  the  Sikh  Sf*^***!^*. 
.^     '  UM      »-      v        1*  December  2. 

army  m   rear,  while  he   himself 

attacked  them   in  front.     To  counteract  this 

movement,  Shcre  Singh,  who  commanded  there, 

moved  forward  to  attack  him.     It  resulted  onlj 

in  a  heavy  cannonade,  attended  with  little  ks 

on  cither  side.     The  Sikhs  did  not  venture,  as 

yet,  to  measure  their  strength  with  the  British  in 

the  open  field,  and  they  retreated  in  the  night  in 

the  direction  of  the  Jhdnm .     Upon  learning  this 

movement.  Lord  Gough  immediately  dispatched 

Sir  Walter  Gilbert,  with  the  9th  Lancers  and 

14th  Light  Dragoons,  across  the  river  to  pnnne 

them ;  and  it  was  hoped  the  campaign  was  orer, 

and  that  the  enemy  would  disperse.    In  th« 

expectation,  however,  he  was  mistaken.     The 

Sikh  general  was  only  waiting  for  the  reduction 

of  the  fortress  of  Attock  on  the  Indus,  which  had 

been  long  besieged  by  his  fa&er,  Chuttnr  Singh, 

when  he  knew  he  would  be  reinforced.    On  10th 

January  intelligence  was  received  that  the  place 

had  fallen,  and  that  Chuttnr  Singh  was  in  full 

march  to  join  his  son.     Lord  Gough  now  sav 

that  thero  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  for  Sbere 

Singh's  forces  already  amounted  to  forty  thon- 

sand  men,  ydth  sixty-two  guns,  and  they  would 

be  raised  to  half  as  much  more  by  the  arrival  of 

Chuttnr  Singh.     He  resolved,  therefore,  to  bring 

him  to  action  before  the  junction  took  place, 

and  for  this  purpose  marched  at  daylight  on 

12th   January   to   attack   the    Siktf    „     ^. 

army,  which  lay  intrenched  in  a  very  \^^^ 

strong  position,  broken  by  copsewood  h  iM9; 

and  jungle,  and  intersected  by  deep  ■^""*^; 

ravines,  near  the  village  of  Chilliah-  ]|^^.' 

WALLAH.*  ' 

Lord  Grough  approached  this  formidable  posi- 
tion about  noon,  and  found  the  en-  ^^ 
emy  drawn  up  in  battle  array,  pre*  preparetioH 
pared  to  engage.  A  skirmish  of  oobothndtf 
horse-artillery  soon  ensued  between  J*'  *^J^jl 
the  advanced  posts,  which'  led  to  *"""' 
Gough  bringing  up  some  heavy  pieces,  and  these 
soon  silenc^  the  light  guns  the  enemy  had  pndi- 
ed  forward;  but  seeing  this,  they  immediately 
opened  with  their  whole  guns  from  right  to  left. 
Some  of  the  balls  fell  among  the  staff  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  who  had  gone  forward  to 
reconnoitre.  It  was  now  evident  that  they  would 
advance  their  guns  so  as  to  reach  die  British  en- 
campment before  night,  and  Lord  Gough  there- 
fore resolved  to  antidpate  them  by  an  imme^jc 
attack,  even  before  their  position  had  been  fvSsj 
ascertained.  Hastily  the  troops,  thongh  wearied 
with  a  long  march,  were  drawn  up  in  order  of 
battle— Gilbert's  division  on  the  right,  fianked 
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by  Pope's  brigade  of  eavalxy,  with  thxee  troops 
of  hone-artUlery.  The  heavy  gnns  were  sta- 
tkned  in  the  oeatre,  and  the  field-batteries  wero 
with  the  infantiy.  Campbell's  division,  flanked 
by  Brij^ier  White's  brigade  of  cavalry,  and 
Colonel  Brind's  hoTse-artiUeiy,  were  on  the  left. 
The  Sikhs  were  drawn  up  in  the  interstices  of 
thick  jungle,  which  were  occupied  by  sharp-shoot- 
ers, who,  themselves  concealed,  kept  up  a  hieavy 
fire  on  the  advancing  columns.  They  were  fully 
forty  thousand  strong,  with  sixt7'4wo  guns,  and 
veiy  strong  in  cavalry,  which  was  chiefly  mass- 
« Go  h"  Dis-  ^  ^"  '"^  extreme  left,  where  the 
pS^fpeb.  14^  ground  was  favorable  to  the  action 
i8i3;*AaiL  of  that  arm.  The  entire  British 
B^lftl9,ST8,  force  was  under  twenty  thousand 
^**  combatants.^ 

The  battle  began  with  a  cannonade,  which 
-fOi.  lasted  nearly  two  hours.  A  forward 
Batu«ofChU-  movement  was  then  ordered  by  the 
lUavaUah.  Britishleft,  and  CampbeU's  men  ad- 
vanced  with  great  steadiness  to  the  charge.  But 
when  they  approached  the  enemy,  they  were  re- 
ceiyed  with  such  a  tremendous  fire  from  the  bat- 
teries in  position,  aided  by  a  cross-fire  of  mus- 
ketry from  the  enemy  in  the  thickets,  that  they 
were  forced  to  ledre,  after  sustaining  a  ve^  se- 
vere loss.  To  support  this  attack  Brigadier 
Mountain,  with  the  fifth  brigade,  advanced 
against  the  enemy's  centre,  and  his  men  charged 
with  such  vigor  that  the  whole  guns  opposed  to 
them  were  taken  and  spiked ;  but  thev  could  not 
be  held,  owing  to  the  terrible  fire  of  musketry 
from  the  woods,  and  the  brigade  was  obliged  to 
retire,  which  it  did  with  the  utmost  steadiness. 
But  while  the  combat  thus  raged  on  the  left 
and  in  the  centre,  a  fearful  disaster  had  been  in- 
curred on  the  right.  The  infantry  under  Gil- 
bert and  Grodby  had  there  advanced,  forcing  their 
way  through  dense  jungle,  and  soon  found  them- 
selves exposed  to  a  desperate  fire  from  the  thick- 
ets. The  advanced  battalions  were  obliged  to 
lall  back,  which  they  did  with  surprising  regu- 
larity. At  this  juncture  the  artillery  under 
Dawes  came  up,  and  instantly  opened  on  the 
enemy,  who  in  their  turn  were  forced  back,  and 
several  guns  taken.  At  the  same  time,  the  cav- 
^ly  un&r  White,  on  the  extreme  left,  by  a  brill- 
iant charge,  routed  the  horse  opposed  to  them. 
The  battle  seemed  gained,  or  nearly  so,  when  a 
sudden  cry  was  heard  on  the  right,  followed  by 
a  cload  of  dust  and  general  confusion  in  that 
quarter.  This  arose  from  the  14th  Light  Dra- 
goons, which,  on  being  ordered  to  charge,  dread- 
ing an  ambuscade  similar  to  that  which  had 
proved  so  fatal  to  them  at  Bamnuggnr,  turned 
about,  and,  in  spite  of  the  utmost  efforts  of  their 
officers,  retreated  to  the  rear,  driving,  in  their 
flight,  right  through  Huish  and  Christie's  horse- 
artillery.  Several  of  the  horses  and  a  gun  were 
upset  in  the  shock,  and  the  Sikh  cavalry,  taking 
advantage  of  the  confusion,  charged  rapidly,  cut 
down  seventy  of  the  gunners,  and  took  six  guns, 
^^  V.  »«  ^'^^  of  which,  with  five  colors,  re- 
JSSf  Janu^  mained  in  their  hands.  The  other 
12,1848;  Ann.  guns,  howevcT,  Opened  upon  the  ad- 
gjc.  1M9, 379,  vancing  Sikhs  with  such  vigor  that 
mIL  WSi  '  they  retired ;  and  with  the  approach 
Meoi.  Ir.  151.    ^  ^^^^  the  Uatlie  ceased.*       . 

The  intelligence  of  this  untoward  engagement, 
which  was,  in  truth,  a  drawn  battle,  excited  a 
ftiong  feeling  of  alarm  in  Great  Britain.    The 


loss  had  been  veiy  severe.    ^  less  than  27  of- 
ficers and  781  men  were  killed,  and         iq^    - 
66  officers  and  1446  men  wounded  Load  eUmon 
—in  all,  2269 ;  and  the  Sikhs  could  in  Enffland, 
point  to  the  unusual  trophies  of  ^^t ofsto^ 
four  guns  and  five  standards  taken.  <].  Napier 
Aided  by  the  darkness  of  the  night,  Commander- 
the   enemy  contrived  to   remove  *n-Chief. 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  guns  which  had  been 
wrested  from  them  during  the  fight.    The  whole 
blame  of  the  untoward  result  was  laid  on  Lord 
Grongh,  and  the  clamor  soon  became  loud  for  his 
recall,  never  reflecting  that  the  affair,  at  the 
worst,  had  been  a  drawn  battle.    As  it  was,  the 
outcry  was  so  violent  that  (jovemment  deemed 
it  best  to  yield  to  it ;  and,  much  against  the  will 
of  the  East  India  Directors  and  the  partisans  of 
the  political  agents  both  in  India  and  this  conn- 
try,  determined  on  sending  out  Sir  Charles  Na- 
pier.     '*  If  yon  don't  go,"  said  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  to  Sir  Charles  Napier,  '^  must." 
There  was  no  resisting  this  appeied.    Though 
laboring  under  a  mortal  malady,  ^  yaplefs 
the  veteran  accepted  the  proffered  Hem.  iv.  168- 
command,  and  on  6th  May  em-  lBT;An.  Bh- 
barked  for  India,  »•  ^®^'  ^' 

But  however  loud  may  have  at  the  moment 
been  the  outcry  against  the  veteran  103^ 
General,  he  was  not  long  of  show-  Retreat  of  the 
ing  that  he  was  still  worthy  of  the  ^^^»  toward 
supreme  command.  For  about  a  Jho?r>octton 
month  after  the  battle  both  armies  with  cimttur 
remained  quiescent,  daring  which  Singh. 
Lord  Gough  was  incessantly  en-  *'o*»™«y  !*• 
gaged  in  repairing  his  losses  and  strengthening 
the  artilleiy,  the  want  of  which  had  been  so  se- 
verely felt  in  the  preceding  battle.  He  was  soon 
reinforced.  The  troops  engaged  in  the  siege  of 
Mooltan,  with  the  noble  train  of  artillery  which 
had  led  to  its  reduction,  as  will  immediately  be 
narrated,  joined  the  army,  and  at  once  gave  the 
British  a  great  superiority  in  that  important  arm. 
On  the  12th  a  great  movement  was  observed  in 
the  Sikh  position,  and  large  bodies  of  horse  came 
forward  to  the  front,  so  as  to  conceal  what  was 
going  on  behind.  Under  cover  of  this  armed 
screen  the  Sikh  army  decamped,  and  retired  in 
the  direction  of  Goojbbat.  The  object  of  this 
movement  was  to  draw  near  to  Chuttur  Singh, 
who  was  advancing  from  the  north  with  20,000 
Sikh  soldiers,  and  1500  Afghan  horse  under  Ak- 
ram  Khan,  a  son  of  Akbar  Khan.  The  junction 
was  effected  near  Goqjerat,  and  the  united  forces, 
60,000  strong,  with  59  guns,  were  encamped 
around  that  town,  covered  in  front  by  the  diy 
bed  of  a  river,  which  nearly  encircled  its  outer 
circumference.  Lord  Gough's  army 
had  been  increased  to  25,000  men ;  ^^^fleh^S, 
and  he  was  at  length  superior  in  1849;' Ana. 
the  number  and  weight  of  his  guns,  ^^184M81: 
whichamounted  to  100 pieces.^  He  J;*P/^5J"- 
determined,  therefore,  to  attack  the 


*  sir  Charles  Napier  Judged  the  aflidr  of  ChllUanwaUah 
with  the  eandor  and  allowanoes  which  one  brave  maa 
owe*  to  another.  **  Lord  Oough  wae  a  noble  loldier  ef 
fifty  yean*  eenrioe,  and  had  always  been  ▼ictorlooB, 
whether  obeying  or  commanding.  No  man  heard,  be- 
canae  no  man  dared  to  say,  that  personal  oorofort,  or 
idleness^  or  fsar,  had  induced  him  to  shrink  from  danger, 
or  responsibility,  or  labor.  What,  then,  wss  his  eximer 
He  had  fonghfc  a  drawn  battle;  the  enemy  was  not 
crushed.  For  that  only  his  destmctioa  was  ealled  for.** 
— NAnn*s  Jfonofn,  voL  Iv.  p^  151. 
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enemy  in  the  portion  they  had  choeen,  and  both 
parties  prepared  for  a  decisive  struggle. 
Lord  Groagh's  plan  of  attack  was  to  throw  his 
^Q^  right  upon  the  centre  of  the  enemy, 
Battle  of  while  his  left  forced  their  way  across 
Goojerat  the  dry  nullah  which  coTered  their  po> 
Feb.  21.  gition,  and  then  wheeled  to  the  right, 
and,  in  conjunction  with  the  British  right,  made 
a  concentrated  assault  upon  the  Sikh  centre. 
His  great  reliance,  however,  was  on  his  superior 
nrtilleiy,  which,  being  ranged  in  a  semicircle 
round  the  enemy's  position,  would  be  enabled  to 
bring  a  concentrated  cross-fire  to  bear  on  his  bat- 
teries and  the  dense  masses  of  troops  drawn  up 
behind  them.  The  British  guns,  accordingly, 
were  advanced  to  the  front,  and  the  iiie  on  both 
sides  soon  became  extremely  warm,  for  the  Sikh 
gunners  served  their  pieces  with  extraordinary 
rapidity,  and  stood  to  them  with  their  accustomed 
valor.  Ere  long,  however,  the  superiority  of  the 
British  fire  became  apparent,  and,  in  spite  of  all 
their  efforts,  the  Sikh  batteries  were  forced  to 
retire  before  the  terrific  storm  which  was  falling 
'  upon  them.  Iiord  Gough,  seeing  this,  brought  for- 
ward his  infantry.  Gilbert's  division  advanced, 
and  its  leading  brigade,  under  Brigadier  Penny, 
consisting  of  the  2d  Europeans  and  Slst  and  70th 
Native  Infantry,  carried  the  village  of  Burra^ 
Kalra  in  the  most  gallant  style.  At  the  same 
time  the  village  of  Kooba-Kalra  was  stormed  by 
Harvey's  brigade,  led  by  Colonel  Franks  at  the 
head  of  the  18th  Queen's  Infantry. 
Encouraged  by  this  success,  Lord  Gough  now 
IQg^  ordered  a  general  advance  of  the 
Glorious  whole  infantry,  preceded  by  the  artil- 
vlctoryof  lery,  and  supported  by  the  cavalry, 
the  Britirii.  The  horse  and  light  artiUery  advanced 
in  the  most  beautiful  style,  unlimbering  and  fir- 
ing with  such  rapidity  that  their  forward  move- 
ment seemed  to  be  unchecked  by  a  halt ;  while 
the  heavy  guns,  a  little  behind,  covered  their 
approach  by  an  incessant  fire  of  bombs  and  round 
shot  over  their  heads.  Nothing  could  stand 
against  it.  First  the  Sikh  artillery  fell  back  in 
confusion,  and  the  pieces,  crowding  into  a  small 
circle  in  the  rear,  got  entangled,  and  were  taken 
amidst  loud  cheers.  Next  the  infantry  fled  on 
all  sides;  and  the  victorious  troops,  breaking 
through  the  nullah  and  all  the  defenses,  drove 
the  enemy  entirely  from  the  field  of  battle,  and 
pursued  them  twelve  miles  beyond  Goojerat,  tak- 
ing 57  guns,  82  standards,  their  camp,  whole  am- 
1  Gough*!  munition,  and  baggage.  This  deci- 
Di0P.,Feb.  28,  sive  victory  was  gained  with  the  loss 
1849;  Ann.  of  only  5  European  ofiicers  killed 
!^*Q(^'  and  24  wounded;  the  total  loss  being 
"*"'  ^  only  92  killed,  and  682  wounded. ' 

Early  next  morning  a  strong  body  of  horse 
and  foot  artillerv,  with  some  infan- 
Great  reralts  ?T  *^^  *^®  whole  cavalry,  amount- 
ofthevictorj,  ing  in  all  to  15,000  men,  were  dis- 
vid  snirender  patched  toward  the  Khoree  Pass,  to 
R^bri^aJ" '  intercept  the  flight  of  the  enemy 
^^  '  toward  the  Jhdum.  It  was  reach- 
ed accordingly,  and  passed,  Brigadier  Mountain 
leading  the  wav  through  the  gorge,  which  was 
found  to  i>e  of  tremendous  strength ;  but  the 
enemy  bad  already  got  through,  though  to  the 
number  only  of  9000  men  with  10  guns,  so  dis- 
astrous had  the  battle  and  pursuit  proved  to 
F  iL  8T  ^^^'  '^^  British  army  followed,  and 
""•    *  when  they  reached  the  Jhelura,  Shere 


Singh  made  propositions  of  Atrrender,  while  Ak^ 
ram  Khan,  with  his  Afghans,  fled  in  all  haste 
to  Attock.  The  river  having  with  some  diffi- 
culnr  been  passed,  it  was  intimated  to  the  Sikk 
leaders  that  no.  terms  would  be  listened  to  bat 
unconditional  surrender.  To  these  conditions 
they  were  obliged  to  submit,  and  the  humiliating 
scene  took  place  on  the  12th  March,  near  Horr- 
muck.  First,  the  guns  taken  at  Chillianwallah 
were  brought  in,  to  the  infinite  joy  of  the  sol- 
diers ;  then  came  the  whole  Sikh  chiefs  and  of- 
ficers; and,  lastly,  the  conunon  men,  who  aH 
delivered  up  their  arms.  The  guns  surrondered 
were  41,  and  the  soldiers  nearly  10,000.  Each 
man  received,  from  the  humanity  of  the  British 
Government,  a  rupee  to  carry  him  home,  and 
the  cavalry  were  allowed  to  retain  their  horses, 
which  were  all  their  own  property ;  but  the  whole 
arms,  guns,  and  standards  were  ^ 
retained  by  the  conquerors.  The  (JjlS'aDi*. 
number  of  cannon  taJcen  since  the  patch,  MatcIi 
commencement  of  the  campaign  12, 1S49:  Ad. 
was  168  pieces ;  the  soldiers  killed,  3^'^^'^ 
surrendered;  or  dispersed,  60,000.' 

The  flying  Afghans  were  pursued  widi  the 
greatest  rapidity  by  Sir  Walter  Gil-  ^^ 
berf,  in  hopes  that  they  might  be  TheAfghaas 
overtaken  before  they  reached  the  nnMreaoS, 
Indus  or  got  possession  of  the  bridge  ^  ^^^^ 
of  boats  at  Attock.  In  this  hope,'  |^[^  ^j 
however,  he  was  disappointed :  when 
he  approached  the  river  he  found  that  place  al- 
readv  in  possession  of  the  fugitives,  who  were 
making  preparations  to  destroy  the  bridge.  Gil- 
bert, however,  accompanied  by  his  staff  and  a 
small  body  of  irregular  horse,  galloped  up  to  the 
left  bank ;  and  the  Afghans,  who  thought  the/ 
were  still  two  marches  in  the  rear,  were  seized 
with  such  consternation  that,  though  they  iniis> 
tered  6000  combatants,  they  retired,  and  roost 
of  the  boats  were  secured  by  the  pursuers.  The 
horse-artilleiy  having  soon  after  come  up,  the 
Afghans,  after  firing  a  few  rounds,  evaenated 
thcfortress,  which  was  taken  possession  of  by  the 
British,  as  was  the  fort  of  Hyderabad,  forming  a 
tete-ckfMmi  on  the  right  bank,  with  the  bridge  be- 
tween them.  Upon  this  the  Afghans  precipitatelj 
took  to  flight,  making  straight  for  sQutert'sBe- 
the  Rhyber  Pass,  from  whence  they  port;  Ana 
withdrew  into  thie  wilds  of  Afghan*  Reg.lW9t888» 
i8tan.»  ™ 

While  these  successes  were  securing  British 
supremacy  in  the  centre  and  north        10s. 
of  the  Punjaub,  operations  in  the  siege  of  Mo^- 
end  equally  successful  were,  going  *»■  renewed. 
forward  on  the  western  frontier  of  that  prorince. 
The  great  drain  of  men  required  to  reinforce  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  and  the  entire  defection  of 
the  Sikh  forces,  suspended  the  siege  of  Modtan 
only  for  a  very  short  period    Chi  the  p^j^^ 
2ist  December  a  large  reinforcement  ar-  ^^43, 
rived  from  Bombay,  which  raised  the  be- 
sieging force  to  32,000  men,  of  whom  15,000  were 
British,  with  150  pieces  of  artillery.    This  great 
reinforcement  enabled  Gleneral  Whish  to  renew 
operations.   On  the  27th  a  general  attack  p^  ^ 
was  made  on  the  suburbs,  which  the  ene- 
my abandoned  on  the  approach  of  the  stormerB, 
and  retired  within  the  city  walls.    The  hesiegen 
now  broke  ground  on  all  sides  within  five  bnn- 
dred  yards  <rf  the  rampart,  and  with  such  ripor 
were  the  approaches  pushed,  that  on  the  2Sth  • 
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genenl  bombardment  was  commenced,  and  on 
tbe  29th  the  nearest  breaching  batteries 
^^^^  had  been  pushed  to  within  eighty  yards 
of  the  rampart.  An  incessant  fire  was  kept  up 
opon  the  city  and  walls  during  the  next  twenty- 
four  hours ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
^^^^  ^  80th  the  principal  magazine  blew  up 
with  a  tremendous  explosion.  It  had  cost  Mool- 
raj  five  years  to  form,  and  contained  sixteen 
thousand  pounds  of  powder.  Eight  hundred 
persons  were  killed  or  wounded  by  the  explo- 
sioOf  and  the  principal  buildings  in  the  town 
I  Wliiflh*!  R».  thrown  down ;  but  the  works  were 
K»rt;  Anan«i  uninjured:  the  Sikh  chief  sent  a 
^s»  W45,  haughty  defiance  to  the  besiegers 
neJes;  55hl  ^^^  ^Jy  ^^^  ^e  had  Still  pow- 

G«Mtte,  Jac.   der  and  shot  to  hold  out  for  twelve 
13,  iai9.         months.' 

Nothing  daunted  by  this  terrible  catastrophe, 

109,         the  Sikhs  made  a  vigorous  sally  on 

Its  captore    the  following  day,  but  they  were  re- 

t' •*?,"?i4a   P'^J^*®*!  ^^*»  heavy  loss  by  Major  Ed- 
J.I1.  a,  1848.  gardes  and  Lieutenant  Lake.     The 

bombardment  continued  without  intermission  for 
forty-eight  hours,  and  at  the  close  of  that  time 
the  assault  was  ordered.  Two  columns  advanced 
from  the  Bombay  army,  and  one  from  that  of 
BengaL  Great  was  the  rivalry  between  these 
brave  troops  for  the  honor  of  first  mounting  the 
breaches,  but  the  prize  fell  to  the  Bombay  divi- 
sions— that  assigned  to  the  Bengal  column  hav- 
ing been  found  not  to  be  practicable  after  it  had 
been  nearly  won.  A  sergeant-major  of  the  Bom- 
bay Fusiliers  was  the  first  who  planted  the  Brit- 
ish colors  on  the  place.  The  Bengal  column 
now  rallied,  and  bore  down  all  opposition,  so 
that  before  sunset  the  whole  city  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  British.  The  citadel,  however,  still 
held  out,  in  which  Moolraj  shut  himself  up  with 
a  large  force.  Approaches  were  actively  pushed 
against  it,  but  it  was  soon  found  that  the  walls, 
being  made  of  tough  mud,  could  not  be  brought 
down  even  by  the  heaviest  artillery.  Recourse 
was,  therefore,  had  to  mining,  while  the  sap  was 
at  the  same  time  pushed  to  the  edge  of  the  conn- 
ter-scaxp,  and  an  incessant  fire  was  kept  up  on 
the  bastion,  against  which  the  attack  was  direct- 
ed. By  the  concentration  of  all  these  modes  of 
attack  on  a  small  space,  two  practicable  breaches 
2^  ^^'^  ^  length  made  in  the  wall,  and  the 

"^  "  assaulting  columns  having  been  formed, 
and  being  ready  to  mount  them,  Moolraj  sur- 
rendered at  discretion.  The  garrison,  8800 
-.   strong,  marched  out  next  day,  and  laid 

'^  down  their  arms  on  the  glacis.  Last  of 
the  procession  came  Moolraj  himself,  magnifi- 
cently dressed,  riding  a  splendid  Arab  steed. 

,„^^ , ,  „  He  was  afterward  brought  to  trial 
i^L  Jm.  25^  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Vans  Ag- 
IMO ;  Ann.  *  new  and  Lieutenant  Anderson,  and 
Keg.  1848,433,  found  guilty;  but  his  life  was  spared 
Wi'"2S*  ^^  ii^  consideration  of  his  gaUant  de- 

91  Im    Sou.  J*  • 

fense.' 
The  repeaX&d  acts  of  insubordination  of  the  Sikh 

soldiery,  and  the  evident  and  seri- 
Inoorpontioa  ^us  risks  to  which  they  had  exposed 
of  the  Pun-  the  British  empire,  determined  the 
jaub  vitb  the  Governor-General  to  put  a  final  stop 
MHah  em-  ^  ^^^  aggressions.  On  the  29th 
^^  March,  accordingly,  a  proclamation 

was  issued,  which,  after  recounting  the  long 
peace  And  alliance  which  had  subsisted  between 


the  two  governments,  and  the  manner  in  which, 
twice  over,  it  had  been  treacherously  broken  b^ 
the  Sikh  troops,  declared  the  "  kingdom  of  the 
Funjaub  at  an  end;  that  all  the  territories  of 
Maharajah  Dhuleep  Singh  are  now  and  hence- 
forth a  portion  of  the  British  empire  in  India.'* 
It  promised  protection  and  due  honor  to  the  Ma- 
harajah, and  the  few  chiefs  who  have  not  engaged 
in  hostilities  against  the  British,  and  guaranteed 
to  all  the  people,  whether  Mussulman,  Hindoo, 
or  Sikh,  the  free  exercise  of  their  own  religion, 
but  forbade  any  one  to  interfere  with  that  of 
another,  and  declared  'Uhat  all  fortified  places 
not  occupied  by  British  troops  shall  be  totally 
destroyed,  and  effectual  means  taken  to  deprive 
the  people  of  the  means  of  renewing  either  tu- 
mult or  war.  The  estates  of  all  sirdars  or  others 
who  shall  have  been  in  arms  against  the  British 
shall  be  confiscated  to  the  State."  So  strong  is 
the  disposition,  even  in  the  most  warlike  people 
of  Hindostan,  to  submit  at  once  to  external  con- 
quest, and  range  themselves  willingly  under  the 
banners  of  any  power  which  has  proved  its  su-  . 
periority  decisively  in  the  field,  that  this  great 
stretch,  of  annexing  at  once  the  most  powerful 
kingdom  in  India  to  the  British  dominions,  excit- 
ed veiy  little  sensation  in  Hindostan ;  j  procUina- 
andthe  Sikh  soldiers  hate  since  proved  uon,  March 
at  once  the  bravest  and  most  faithful  29, 1849 ; 
of  the  many  armed  hosts  which  are  f^  ^• 
cix)wded  round  the  British  banner. '     ^****''  *^ 

After  these  bloody  wars,  the  British  empire  in 
the  East  enjoyed  several  years  of  un-  ^ll. 
disturbed  repose.  All  the  outbreaks  Peace  in  In- 
which  had  occurred  subsequent  to  the  <***  ^^^  ■<>«© 
Afghanistan  disaster,  every  efibrt  at  y®**"' 
independence  which  had  been  made,  had  led  to 
overthrow  and  subjugation.  The  Scinde  Ameers 
had  tried  it,  and  failed ;  the  Gwalior  people  had 
tried  it,  and  failed.  Even  the  great  and  colossal 
power  of  the  Sikhs  had  been  overthrown ;  and 
after  two  desperate  and  bloody  campaigns,  their 
capital  had  been  taken,  their  army  disbanded, 
their  kingdom  incorporated  with  the  all-conquer- 
ing  State.  Struck  with  this  astonishing  series 
of  victories  immediately  succeeding  so  dire  a 
calamitv,  the  inhabitants  of  tbe  vast  peninsula 
of  Hindostan,  for  the  time  at  least,  abandoned 
the  contest ;  and,  submitting,  to  thq  dominion 
of  the  British  as  the  decree  of  Providence,  sought 
only  to  improve  the  advantages  which  the  gen- 
eral establishment  of  internal  peace  afforded, 
and  to  improve  the  means  of  industry  which  its 
vast  extent  and  powerful  protection  seemed  to 
promise. 

The  East  India  Company  took  advantage  of 
this  precious  breathing-time  from '  us. 
external  war  to  afford  every  facility  Great  paclflo 
in  their  power  to  the  development  I"?II^^®;,v^ 
of  the  mtemal  resources  of  their  vast  East  India 
territories.  Then  was  seen  to  what  Company  at 
the  long  abstinence  from  such  under-  ****■  period, 
takings,  at  least  on  a  scale  conmiensurate  to  the 
neoessities  of  the  country,  had  been  owing .  Wars 
— ^perpetual  wars  for  existence,  had  diverted  or 
absorbed  the  whole  funds  which  could  be  applied 
to  the  purposes  of  internal  improvement.  But 
now  that  the  victory  was  gained,  and  the  necessity 
of  a  great  and  profuse  warlike  expenditure  had 
come  to  an  end,  they  began  in  good  earnest  the 
great  work  of  domestic  melioration.    Canals  were 
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dng  or  restored,  roads  made,  railroads  sunreved, 
and  in  part  at  least  execated.  The  mind  of 
Lord  Dalhonsie,  essentially  administrative,  was 
ardently  and  successfully  directed  to  these  great 
objects,  and  he  was  admirably  seconded  both  by 
his  Council  and  an  able  staff  of  engineers  which 
they  took  into  their  employment.  Under  this 
skilled  direction,  liberally  supported  by  the  funds 
of  GoTemment)  works  ^were  undertaken,  and  in 
great  part  executed,  which  immediately  pro- 
duced Tast  results,  and  promised  ere  long  entire- 
ly to  alter  the  face  of  the  countiy.  It  was  the 
grand  ideas,  the  princely  magnificence  of  Baber 
or  Aurungzebe  carried  out  by  European  skill, 
supported  by  European  perseverance,  and  ani- 
mated by  Christian  beneficence. 
Then  were  projected,  and  in  great  part  exe- 
^^^  cuted,  those  magnificent  public  works 
Great  works  which  have  so  completely  effaced  the 
uDdertalcea    well-known  reproach  cast  by   Mr. 

i7}f!*^,  Burke  upon  the  British  administra- 
Damousic     jj^jj  .j^  j^j.^  ^^  ^j^^j^  ^m  y^^  ^ 

comparison  with  any  in  the  world  for  greatness 
of  conception  and  perfection  of  execution.  Then 
wna  formed  the  Great  Trunk  Boad,  which,  start- 
ing from  Calcutta,  and  taking  the  arc  of  the 
great  bend  formed  by  the  Ganges  in  the  plain 
of  Bengal,  passes  by  Benares,  Allahabad,  Cawn- 
pore,  and  Agra,  to  Delhi,  and  thence  to  Um- 
balla,  Lahore,  and  Peshawur.  For  a  short  part 
of  this  distance,  to  Raneegunge,  being  120  miles, 
a  railroad  has  been  constructed,  intended  to  be 
continued  along  its  whole  extent,  and  which, 
when  completed,  will  be  of  the  most  essential 
service.  Canals  have  been  formed,  conveying 
the  waters  of  the  Jumna,  the  Ganges,  the  Indus, 
and  the  streams  of  the  Punjaub,  over  the  level 
alluvial  plains  in  their  vicinity.  A  noble  pier 
and  harbor  at  Kurrachee,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Indus,  has  opened  the  inland  trade  of  that  great 
river,  and  obviated  the  extreme  inconvenience 
so  long  experienced  by  the  shifting  of  sand  at  its 
mouth.  The  electric  telegraph  has  been  intro- 
duced, and  extends  already  over  the  distance  of 
4000  miles.  *    The  sums  expended  by  the  Indian 

*  Pt7BLia   WOXKB    OOKSTKVOrSD    DUBIKO    LOBD   DaV- 
HOUaiX'B   A]>MIMXBTaA.TIOH,    WIZO    TBSIS   DiSTANOX 

AXTD  Cost. 

"L— Canals. 

Diitaaet 

Ganges  Canal 440f 

East  and  West  Jumna  Canal 445 

Fuqjaub  Canals 426 

Madras  Irrigation  Works— tanks,  reservoir,  and 

dam  across  the  Canverjr,  Godavery,  and  kist- 

nafa. 

n.—Roada. 


MUm. 
1423 


Great  Tnink  Boad— Calcutta  t^Y 

Peshawur f 

Calcutta  to  Bombay 1009 

Madras  to  BangiOore..... 200 

Bombay  to  Agra 734 

Bangoon  to  Puna 200 


IIL- 


Coct. 

£1,428,000 

600,000 

37,121 

243,676 

160,000 


'Bailroadt  undtr  Oovemment  Owmmtee. 

MUm. 

Calcutta  to  Bnrdwan 120 

Bombay  to  Wassind 50 

Bombay  to  Campoolie 10   . 

Madras  to  Vellore 81 

iy.-^Slsciric  Telegraph, 

Calcutta  to  Peshawur 1423 

Agra  to  Bombay 794 

Bombay  to  Madras 1374 

—Parliamentary  M&morartdtan  ftf  Public  ForJte,  1864, 
Vo.  213;  a&d  Mux,  p.  170, 171. 


Government  under  Lord  DaUiousie's 
tion,  after  the  termination  of  the  Sikh  war,  have 
never  been  under  £1,600,000,  sometimes  above 
£2,000,000,  annually — sums,  the  magnitude  of 
which  will  not  be  appreciated  unless  it  is  recol- 
lected that  the  wages  of  daily  labor  are  there  3d. 
a  day  only,  and  that  these  sums  are  equivalent 
to  four  times  their  respective  amount  in  this 
country.  Of  the  total  debt  of  £68,000,000  which 
now  (1858)  attaches  to  the  Indian  Government, 
an  eighth  part  has  been  contracted  during  eight 
years  in  the  internal  improvement  of  the  coontiT 
— ^an  amount  much  greater,  if  the  difference  in 
the  value  of  money  is  taken  into  consideration, 
than  was  expended  on  similar  un-  ixhomtoo. 
dertakings  by  any  European  govern-  Miirs  India* 
ment,  either  then  or  at  any  former  in  1848|  170. 
period.^  ITI- 

This  happy  state  of  tranquillity  was  first  bro- 
ken in  upon,  in  1852,  by  a  second  rup-       ^^ 
ture  with  the  Burmese  Government,  s^cood  Bor 
which  arose  from  the  pride  and  arro-  m«se  war, 
gance  of  a  barbaric  court,  and  their  in-  «nd  capture 
conceivableignoranceof  the  strength  banf"**" 
of  the  power  with  which  they  were 
in  close  contact,  and  whose  displeasore  they  did 
not  hesitate  to  brave  for  the  most  inconsiderable 
objects,  or  the  gratification  of  the  most  senseless 
caprice.     The  treaty  concluded  with  the  court 
of  Ava  in  1826,  which  expressly  provided  for 
the  proper  treatment  of  British  subjects  trading 
to  Rangoon,  or  the  other  harbors  of  the  Burmese 
territories,  proved  inadequate  long  to  protect  the 
subjects  of  Great  Britain  from  those  insults  and 
aggressions  which  it  seems  the  ineradicable  hab- 
it of  Eastern  satrap  to  heap  upon  traders.     So 
many  cases  of  injury^  occurred  in  the  oonrsc  of 
the  years  1851  and  1852,  that  the  Crovemor- 
General  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  law  of 
nations  had  been  violated,  especially  by  the  fi^v- 
emor  of  Bangoon  in  his  cruel  and  oppressive 
conduct  to  British  subjects.     Commodore  Lam- 
bert, accordingly,  was  sent  with  two  steamers  to 
Bangoon  to  demand  redress;  but  the  attempt 
at  pacific  overtures  only  produced  fresh  insnlts. 
Upon  this  a  formal  disavowal  of  the  acts  of  the 
governor  of  Bangoon,  his  removal  from  office, 
and  the  payment  often  lacs  of  rupees  (£100,000) 
in  satisfaction  of  the  claims  of  the  injured  par- 
ties, were  demanded.     No  concession,  however, 
was  made ;  and  the  period  allowed  for  accom- 
modation having  elapsed,  an  expedition  was  dis- 
patched under  the  command  of  General  Godwin, 
an  experienced  ofiicer,  who  had  been  engaged 
in  the  former  war,  to  enforce  redress.    The  ex- 
pedition sailed  for  the  mouth  of  the  Irrawaddy 
on  the  28th  March,  the  naval  force  «^^og 
being  under  the  orders  of  Bear-Ad- 
miral  Austen.     On  the  6th  April  the  ^P'"  ^ 
fort  of  Martaban,  commanding  one  of  the  en- 
trances of  the  river,  was  attacked  even  before 
the  Madras  portion  of  the  expedition  had  ar- 
rived ;  and  a  tremendous  fire  having  been  kept  up 
by  the  Battler  and  Proserpine  steam-  a  G«nenl 
ers  for  two  hours,  a  breach  was  effect-  Godvia's 
ed  in  the  stockades,  the  troops  were  |2%5b*^'^' 
landed,  and  the  place  carried,  though  Ann.  Beg. 
garrisoned  bv  five  thousand  of  £e  1862,  ST2- 
best  soldiers  m  the  Burmese  empire.*  ^^ 

After  this  success  the  expedition  proceeded 
up  the  Irrawadcb  to  Bangoon,  which  stands  on 
the  lefk  bank  of  the  principal  branch  of  the 
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lirer,  AbovU  twenty  miles  from  the  sea.  In  the 
llfi.  operations  which  ensaed,  hoth  the 
storming  of  naval  and  military  seirices  greatly 
Bwgoon.  distinguished  themselves.  Hostilities 
were  commenced  by  a  general  attack  by  the  war- 
steamen  on  the  enemy's  flotilla  and  river  de- 
fenses ;  and  in  a  few  hoars  the  former  were  all 
burned,  and  the  latter  leveled  with  the  ground. 

ADrii  11  12.  "^^^  troops  were  then  landed  with- 
^  *  out  farther  resistance,  ancl  advanced 
against  the  town.  Its  principal  defense  con- 
sisted in  a  pagoda  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  regu- 
lar fortiflcatbn,  constructed  since  the  last  war, 
and  forming  the  northern  extremity  of  a  new 
town,  also  of  recent  construction,  surrounded  by 
a  ditch,  and  a  mud  wall  sixteen  feet  high  and 
dght  broad.  This  citadel  was  defended  by  100 
pieces  of  heavy  calibre,  and  a  garrison  of  10,000 
Aoril  13  ™®°*  '^^  British,  in  advancing  on  the 
13th  against  it,  sustained  a  severe  loss 
from  the  fire  of  the  Burmese  musketeers  placed 
in  the  jnn^es,  and  the  utmost  difficulty  was  ex- 
perienced  in  dragging  up  the  heavy  guns.  At 
length,  however,  these  obstacles  were  all  over- 
come, and  the  troops  advanced  to  the  attack. 
By  indefatigable  exertions  a  sufficient  number 
of  heavy  guns  were  dragged  up  to  breach  the 
eastern  side  of  the  fort,  where  the  assault  was  to 
be  delivered ;  and  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  mus- 
keteers having  been  kept  down  by  500  men,  who 
picked  off  all  who  showed  themselves  on  the 
nui^>aTts,  the  order  to  attack  was  given.  On 
rushed  the  stormeis  under  a  heavy  fire ;  the 
steps  on  which  the  pagoda  stands  were  ascended 
with  the  bayonet  amidst  deafening  cheers ;  and 
soon  the  British  colors,  displayed  from  the  sum- 
mit, announced  that  the  citadel  of  Rangoon  had 
1  Genermi  fallen.  The  garrison  fled  in  confu- 
Godwin*s  Bion  through  the  sonthem  and  west- 
Jj  ■Jgj^P'^^  em  gates,  where  they  were  met  by 
Alia.  Reff.  the  fire  of  the  steamers,  and  oUiged 
1802, 285,  to  seek  safety  by  dispersing  in  the 
^^^  jungle.' 

The  immediate  surrender  of  Rangoon  was  the 
11^        result  of  this  victory,  which  was  soon 
Storming  of  followed  by  the  submission  of  all  the 
^IJ"*^"*        adjacent  conntcy.    The  stores,  am- 
^  munition,  and  heavy  guns  were  then 

landed,  and  placed  in  Rangoon,  which  was 
strengUiened  and  garrisoned  by  a  strong  body  of 
troops,  it  being  the  design  of  Government  to 
make  it  not  only  the  base  of  present  operations, 
bat  a  permanent  acquisition  to  the  British  em- 
pire in  the  East.  These  precautions  having 
been  taken,  the  troops  were  again  moved  forward 
up  the  Irrawaddy.  On  the  17th  the  fieet  began 
May  17  19  ^  ascend  the  river,  and  on  the  19th 
'  '  they  were  before  Bassein,  where  the 
soldiers  were  landed ;  and  first  an  armed  pagoda 
was  carried,  and  next  a  strong  mud-fort  stormed, 
after  a  desperate  resistance.  Martaban,  the  first 
conquest  of  the  British,  which  was  garrisoned 
May  86.  ^^^^  ^^  ^  Small  native  force,  was  soon 
after  attacked  by  a  large  body  of  Bur- 
mese, but  the  assailants  were  repulsed  with  great 
slaughter.  Encouraged  by  these  successes,  an 
j^  .  expedition  was  fitted  out  early  in  July, 
under  Captain  Tarleton,  to  reconnoitre 
the  river  as  fiur  as  Prome.  That  officer,  having 
ascended  the  river  to  a  place  where  it  divided 
into  two  branches,  found  ten  thousand  Burmese 
stationed  in  a  strong  position  commanding  the 


western  and  deeper  channeL  But  Tarleton, 
having  ascertained  that  the  eastern  channel  was 
passable  at  that  season  of  the  year,  moved  up  by 
it,  and  thus,  without  opposition,  reached  Prome, 
which  was  immediately  taken.  The  town  not  be- 
ing capable  of  defense,  the  stores  in  it  were  d^ 
stroyed,  the  guns  spiked  or  brought  away.  The 
steamers  then  returned  to  Rangoon,  and  in  their 
passage  severely  handled  the  Burmese  army, 
which  was  crossing  the  river  as  they  came  down, 
and  burned  fifty  boats  containing  ,  i««rletoii's 
the  warlike  stores  of  their  army,  in-  Report,  Jniy 
eluding  the  state  barge  of  their  gen-  80, 1852 :  Ann. 
eraWn-chief.  ^  «*«•  l«^«'  ^' 

Lord  Daihousie  now  came  to  .Rangoon,  where 
he  arrived  on  27th  July,  and  issued  a  ^^^ 
well-deserved  complimentary  address  capture  of 
to  the  forces.  Having  gained  all  the  Prome  and 
information  which  he  desired,  the  Grov-  ^fj^^  ^ » 
emor-General  returned  to  Calcutta,  "<'"»'^*''^ 
and  offensive  operations  were  resumed  as  soon 
as  the  return  of  the  cool  season  rendered  them 
practicable.  On  the  25th  September  the  troops 
were  embarked  at  Rangoon,  and  they  came  in 
sight  of  Prome  on  the  9th  October,  where  they 
were  shortly  after  landed.  They  immediately 
advanced,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  a  for- 
tified pagoda  situated  on  an  eminence  which 
commanded  the  enemv's  position.  Upon  this 
the  Burmese  evacuated  the  town  in  the  night, 
and  next  morning  it  was  taken  possession  of 
without  opposition.  This  success  was  followed 
by  the  capture  of  Pegu,  a  lai:ge  town  ^^  ^ 
about  sixty  miles  from  Rangoon.  The 
enemv  were  4000  strong,  and  had  fortified  a 
pagoda  commanding  it  with  the  utmost  care ; 
but  they  were  driven  from  it  bv  a  gallant  assault 
by  Major  Hill,  at  the  head  of  100  men  of  the 
Madras  and  the  like  number  of  the  Bengal  Fusi- 
liers. That  officer,  who  was  left  in  Pegu  with  a 
small  garrison  of  400  men,  was  soon  threatened 
by  immensely  superior  bodies  of  the  enemy.  To 
disengage  him,  General  Godwin  again  jy^  ^ 
moved  from  Rangoon  with  1200  men. 
He  found  a  body  of  Burmese,  9000  strong,  posted 
in  a  formidable  position,  armed  with  cannon; 
but  dispositions  having  been  made  for  an  assault, 
they  fied,  and  afier  pursuing  them  for  two  days, 
and  relieving  the  garrison  of  Pegu,  General  God- 
win returned  to  £mgoon.  This  was  followed  by 
a  proclamation  from  the  Govern-  «  oeneral 
or-General,  which,  *'  in  compensa-  Godwin's  Die- 
tion  for  the  past,  and  for  better  se-  P^tch.  Deo. 
curitf  for  the  future,  proclaimed  that  r'^^^*. 
the  province  of  Pegu  is  now,  and  Govaroor-  * 
shall  henceforth  be,  a  portion  of  the  General's 
British  territories  in  the  East."*        Proclamation. 

In  this  proclamation  Lord  Daihousie  declared 
that  he  was  willing  that  hostilities        ng, 
should  cease,  now  that  security  for  peaoe  with 
the  future  had  been  obtained;  and  $"™J\o-« 
weU  might  he  say  so,  for,  having  J«"«8^lw»- 
pushed  the  British  fh)ntier  to  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  province  of  Pegu,  he  had  not  only 
gained  a  very  defensible  frontier  against  the  Bur- 
mese, but  by  the  possession  of  Rangoon,  Pegu, 
and  Martaban,  he  got  the  entire  command  of  the 
mouths  of  the  Irrawaddy,  and  was  in  a  situation 
to  be  enabled  to  dose  at  pleasure  an  inland  trade 
essential  to  the  provisioning  of  the  capital.    Tet, 
too  proud  to  affix  his  signature  to  an  express 
treaty  ceding  these  valuable  possessions,  the  king 
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could  only  be  preyailed  on  to  engage  not  to  offer 
Aoy  farther  molestation  to  British  snbjec^  to 
throw  open  the  navigation  of  the  Irrawaddy  to  the 
merchants  and  people  of  both  countries  for  the 
purposes  of  trading,  'and  not  to  molest  the  Brit- 
ish in  their  newly-acquired  province  of  Pegu. 
With  this  declaration  the  Governor-General  pro- 
fessed himself  satisfied,  too  happy  to  get,  on 
favorable  terms,  out  of  a  contest  in  which  every 
object  worth  contending  for  was  already  gain- 
ed. Hostilities  now  ceased  with  the  national 
forces  of  Burmah ;  but  they  continued  with  some 
feudatory  bands,  which,  taiking  advantage  of  the 
confusion  produced  by  the  war,  had  established 
themselves  in  various  parts  of  the  country  in 
strong  forts,  from  whence  they  issued  to  plunder 
J      _    and  lay  waste  the  adjacent  country.   One 

"^  *  of  them,  commanded  by  a  noted  free- 
booter named  Mca-toom,  was  strong  enough  to 
P  .  .    repulse  two  attacks  made  by  a  body  of 

^  '  '  seamen  and  marines,  with  thirty-five  se- 
poys, under  Captain  Loch,  R.N.,  of  the  Win- 
chester, Another  expedition,  however,  conducted 
by  the  boats  of  the  Zenobia  and  the  Nemesis,  was 
more  successful ;  for  it  defeated  and  dispersed  a 
band  ofSOOO  men,  strongly  intrenched  in  a  stock- 
_. .  ,   ade,  on  the  6th  February.    Finally,  the 

^  '  '  strong-hold  of  the  great  robber  Mea-toom 
was  at  length  carried  by  storm  in  March  follow- 
ing, and  himself  driven  into  the  woods,  attended 
M  rchis   ®^y  ^^  ^^  followers,  who,  in  despair, 

^  '  threw  away  their  arms  and  dispersed. 
No  further  attempt  was  now  made  to  disquiet  the 
British  in  their  newly-acquired  conquest,  and 
unbroken  peace  reigned  through  their  vast  do- 
minions from  the  mouths  of  the  Indus  to  those 
of  the  Irrawaddy,  and  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the 
Himalaya  snows. 
This  period  of  tranquillity,  during  which  Lord 
119,  Dalhousie  was  incessantly  occupied 
Annexation  with  his  great  projects  of  domestic  im- 
ofOude.  provement  and  social  amelioration, 
was  not  even  interrupted  by  an  important  event 
in  the  east  of  India.  This  was  the  annexation 
OF  OuDE,  which,  without  any  hostilities  com- 
menced, was  carried  into  effect  by  a  simple  reso- 
IntionoftheGovemor-GeneralinCoun- 
JJJJ**"'  cil  on  March  17,  1856.  This  power- 
ful State,  which  lies  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Ganges,  between  Cawnpore  and  Nepaul, 
embraces  25,000  squares  ipiles  of  territory,  and 
contained  at  the  period  of  annexation  5,000,000 
inhabitants.  The  natives  of  this  extensive  re- 
gion are  a  nation  of  warriors ;  scarcely  a  family 
but  haa  one  or  more  sons  in  the  army,  either  of 
their  own  country  or  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany. No  less  than  70,000  of  the  men  enlisted 
m  the  sepoy  battalions  were  drawn  from  the 
Oude  territories.  The  countiy  is  in  the  hands 
of  between  four  and  five  hundred  landholders, 
who,  like  the  Norman  barons  after  the  Con- 
quest, 'were  so  mapy  military  chieftains  dwell- 
I  Thornton ;  i^g  ^  fortified  castles,  each  defend- 
Miiraindu*  ed  by  two  or  three  pieces  of  artil- 
In  1868, 3. 4  lery/ 

By  treaty,  concluded  in  1801,  between  the 

^20        British  Government  and  the  King  of 

Annexation    Oude,  the  former  guaranteed  the  do- 

of  Oude,  and  minions  of  the  latter,  with  the  stipu- 

**°      **'      vising  with  and  acting  in  conformity 
to  the  Council  of  the  officers  of  the  HonoraUe 


Company,  shall  establish  in  his  reserved  domin- 
ions such  a  system  of  administration,  to  be  car- 
ried into  effect  by  his  own  ofiicers,  as  shall  be 
conducive  to  the  prosperity  of  his  subjects,  and 
be  calculated  to  secure  the  lives  and  property  of 
the  inhabitants.''     It  was,  however,  notorious 
that,  though  the  kings  of  Oude  since  that  time 
had  never  failed  in  their  duty  to  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, bat,  on  the  contrary,  essentially  8er\'ed 
it  on  many  occasions,*  yet  they  had  scandaloufu 
ly  violated  the  rights  of  their  own  subjects.     The 
Government  of  Lucknow,  the  capital,  was  per- 
haps the  most  corrupt  and  oppressive  in  the 
world,  so  far  as  its  own  people  were  concerned. 
It  was  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the 
debate  on  this  subject,  in  February,  1858,  by 
Colonel  Sykes,  that  during  the  two  years  pre- 
ceding the  annexation  eleven  thousand  persons 
in  Oude  had  perished  by  violent  deaths;  that 
the  revenue  was  always  collected  by  an  armed 
force,  attended  by  a  battery  of  cannon ;  and  that 
incessantly,  from  one  year's  end  to  another,  the 
discharge  of  artillery  was  heard  within  its  bound- 
aries directed  against  the  defaulters  to  the  Gov- 
ernment collectors.     Moved  by  the  petitions  of 
the  unhappy  sufferers  under  these  exactions,  and 
by  the  obvious  discredit  which  they  brought  on 
the  British  Government  and  connection,  the  Gov- 
emor-General  in  1856  proposed  a  treaty  to  the 
King  of  Oude,  by  which  the  sole  and  exclusive 
administration  of  the  country  was  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  East  India  Company,  with  the 
right  to  the  whole  state  revenue,  burdened  with 
a  due  provision  to  the  reigning  family,  who  were 
to  be  allowed  to  retain  their  royal  titles,  and  en- 
joy their  palaces  and  parks  at  Lucknow.     These 
terms,  as  might  have  been  expected,  having  been 
rejected  by  the  King,  a  proclamation  was  -. .  ^. 
forthwith  issued,  declaring  the  kingdom  ^^^  ^ 
incorporated  with  the  dominions  of  the 
East  India  Company,  and  requiring  all  the  in- 
habitants to  yield  obedience  to  their  authority. 
The  British  forces  immediately  entered  the  coun- 
try from  Agra  and  Cawnpore,  and  took  i>o6ses- 
sion  of  the  capital  and  whole  territories  without 
resistance.     About  the  same  time  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  Rajah  of  Sattara  were  in-  i^  ' 
corporated  with  the  British  dominions; 
those  of  the  Rajah  of  Berar  had  ^ready  l)een 
absorbed  in  1858;  but  these  encroachments,- be- 
ing on  inconsiderable  native  potentates,  were 
made  without  opposition,  and  excited  very  little 
attention.     Unhappily  the  ease  with  which  this 
annexation  was  accomplished  at  the  time  misled 
the  Grovemment  as  to  the  precautions  necessary 
to  secure  this  acquisition,  and  the  representa- 
tions of  Lord  Dalhousie  on  that  subject  remained 
without  efifect.    Not  a  man  of  European  race 
was  added  to  the  force  in  the  country ;  I>elhi, 
the  great  arsenal  of  Northern  India,  was  left  ex- 
clusively in  the  hands  of  the  native  troops ;  and 
a  few  hundred  British,  and  a  few  battalions  of 
sepoys,  formed  the  sole  garrison  of  the  most  war- 
like and  formidable  people  of  Eastern  , ...,,  _ 
India.  »t  »MiU,». 

*  During  the  Nepaul  war  they  lent  the  Britldi  Govern- 
ment £2,000,000;  and  on  occajiion  of  the  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan, the  greater  part  of  the  draught  animals  for 
the  use  of  the  army  was  drawn  fh>m  Oude ;  and  the  King 
gave  up  his  penonal  elephants  and  horses  to  the  Govern- 
or-General,  when  he  went  to  visit  Bui^eet  Singh,  previ- 
ous to  that  ealamitons  expedition. 

t  It  was  stated  in  the  Govemor^Generar  i  proclamation, 
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Tlia  wkT  ia  the  Fu^jaab  tbrom  a  bri^t  light 
lil.  on  those  which  preceded  it  io  Gwb- 

Reflertlouiou  tior  and  Scinde,  and  Tindicste Lord 
then  sTBntj.  Ellenborongh's  adniiiiifltratioii  from 
the  aq>eniioiu  thrown  upon  it  far  the  commence- 
metit  of  boBtililies  •gainsl  these  powers.  Jod^;- 
ing  t^  the  EarDpean  Mandard,  there  can  bo  no 
doabt  that  ho  wm  th«  aggreMor  on  both  those 
occasioiia;  becanu,  although  the  native  powera 
were  (be  fiiM  to  engage  in  hoctile  actt,  thii  had 
bean  rendered  necessary  Inr  a  conne  of  encroach- 
meiilB  on  Iho  part  of  the  British.  But  it  is  now 
apparopt  that  this  was  niumudablc.  The  oppo- 
sice  BjMem  was  followed  bj  the  East  India  Di- 
rector and  Lord  Hardioge,  who  forswore  all  hoe- 
tile  prqsaraliona  against  the  Sikhs,  and  brought 
the  Iniuan  empire  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  in  order 
to  avoid  giving  a  pretext  even  for  hoctiUdesj 
and  what  was  the  conseqaence  ?  Two  terrible 
wars,  in  which  the  nlmoet  huard  was  incurred, 
and  in  which  salTalion  wsi  earned  onlj  by  hero- 
ic efforts  and  the  ^bedding  of  lorrenu  of  blood. 
WEiat  wooM  hare  been  the  fate  of  these  wars  if 
thejr  bad  occurred  when  the  British  Sank  was 
threatened  by  the  insurrection  in  Scinde,  and 
Iheir  commonicationi  cat  off  by  the  forces  of 


dfailydlnvftrrJed 
the  pLedEV  whifb 


Iha  rutan  of ,  

BrlUili  OovaRiiiianl  hin  li«n  oboUr  dcfeiUd  by  tlis 
obatliULCT,  ar  kscflimdrjt  or  aptthf  of  t\i9  jlLien  niid 
IdBgm  of  Onde.  Dlilalcmlcd  cxunitl.  Indlgniiiil  eenmirc, 
sltcnuhiig  tbrouEh  non  tiwi  ttxj  retn,  wHh  npenttd 
Tuvlvc,  nmoiutnum.  uid  Ihrtuta,  }uTfi  ail  pravvd  Lq- 
•IbMitK]  ftod  vaLn.  TJi«  paopL«  of  OudA  an  ttUI  the  vlo- 
tlm*  of  lTicap«cHf .  eorroptLon.  mnd  tyrmnny,  wUhoul  rtm- 
«ily  orhapa  ofnlirf.  ThB  King,  like  mort  ofblipntdii. 
anon,  uk»  i»  ml  Aura  In  Iha  dlrocUnii  nt  nffsln. 
^w  pow^  of  GoTernmBDt  Lhroughauthla  domlDlDai  ve 
&r  the  R»Mt  pirt  eliudoiied  Io  Torthlsu  riTorllH  of  the 
onrt,  sr  b>  vtolent  mid  corrnpt  mao,  unfli  for  thdr  dutlei 

my  oT«r  Aelr  dlilrlcU  wllb  uncontrolled  aulborltr, 
ulartlnB  >lu  otmatt  piymeDt  (lam  the  prapla,  viihont 

tiwp*.  vltb  ioiM  nin  unpilani.  iindlHlplliwd  and  dTi- 
otjualaeil,  and  dafMiuied  ofihctr  paj  hj  Ihoae  to  vham 
tiuj  ara  lalnuted,  are  penDHted  Io  plunder  tbo  vLllaffei 

BiDUTgv  to  the  eaoDtrT  theT  are  emplond  to  p~  '"^ 

OaosiaffteakootanlnCgMtbe  district!,  Inir  and . 

tn  uakDOVD,  arsjed  vlolenca  and  bloodihed  an  daJlj 
areata  and  life  and  propertr ' ' 


wblcU  lu  pwitlni  ondei  the  tnat;  Hrrei  Indirectly 

■■*aIo."— /VoalamatfoaD/eopmior-OBMniJ,  OudeP 

y(tt,18M.Ni).llSa:  Miu,!S4,  App.    Thiilaapnilr 

— . ,^^^ .  — . — .  ^  ,,S^(  peai^"  It   "- 


seat  (nlBit 
and  pnbabtf 


SAitotii  lOTwiimaiit  la  «*«ty  ags.    BntwbMltlsracol 
IMK  tbat  tUa  dlmal  eatalogna  of  r"' 


nenta,  WltlioiitnupH[in|tnuirmea 
Sir  Jamea  Outrun,  or  tboH  employed  by  Um,  of  In- 
llonal  falilflcaHon  of  factJ^  notUcg  la  mora  pnbabla 
a  chat  In  a  oonntrr  k  coirunt  Ibe;  may  baTa,ln  manj 
uca,  been  fiimldiad  with  &Iee  InfomiattoB;  and 
17  one  en  [need  In  public  alhln  hnon  Ibal  If  tbalii. 

re  la  iwrar  mnt  lack  of  the  molt  detailed  iDfennaLlon 
(oftbBTlavthen  taken  bfU. 


Gwalior  F  In  all  probability  India  woald  hare 
been  lost.  It  was  by  anticipating  the  danjrer. 
and  combating  the  hostile  powers  in  nuxunini, 
that  the  danger  w»  averted,  and  India  saved. 
For  this  immense  service  the  countiy  was  in- 
debted to  Lord  Ellenborongh  ;  and,  according  to 
tho  usual  coutee  of  human  evebts,  it  is  not  the 
least  concluiive  proof  of  the  reality  of  the  ublit;a- 
tion  that  the  East  India  Company  requited  it  by 
his  ntcall.  So  strong  ia  the  desire  to  economy 
of  their  own  money,  however  amdous  to  gel  that 
of  others,  and  so  invinciUe  the  repugnance  lo 
make  co«tly  pteparalioiu  against  futurt  danger, 
in  the  great  majority  of  men,  that  whoever  at- 
tempts or  recommends  it  is  certain  lo  incur  pres- 
ent obloquy,  and,  if  his  opponents  have  the  pow- 
er to  efibct  it,  political  downfall. 

But  though  these  consideralionii  render  it  evi- 
dent ibat  any  peace  with  the  native  ]{{, 
powcrt  of  IndiB  is  lo  be  regarded  whatofib* 
only  OS  a  truce,  and  that  any  relaxa-  ''J.'^'^'?'''* 
lion  in  the  means  of  defense  on  tbe  "'*'''''' 
part  of  the  European  power  will  speedily  be- 
come tbo  signal  of  general  onslaught,  the  same 
form  of  justification  can  scarcely  be  B)^ed 
to  the  incorporation  of  Cade.  Unlike  the  war- 
like poweis  in  the  northwest  of  India,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Oude  had  engaged  in  no  hoatile  de- 
signs or  pieparations  against  that  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. Through  ali  tbe  changes  of  fortune  for  ■ 
half  century  it  hod  stood  faithfolly  by  our  side. 
Whatever  faults  it  bad  committed,  and  ther 
were  many,  had  been  directed  against  its  own 
BDbjeclB,  and  related  to  motteis  of  intemal  ad- 
miniitration.  Other  grounds  of  justification  iu 
the  case  of  Oude  most,  therefore,  be  sought  than 
that  of  hostility  to  Great  Britain ,-  and  these  are 
found  by  the  defenders  of  Iho  annexadon  in  the 
fact  that,  by  the  treaty  of  1801,  there  was  ex- 
pressly stipulated  to  tbe  British  Oovemment  a 
right  of  interference,  in  the  event  of  snch  intemal 
maladministration  as  was  charged  against  tlie 
native  authorities. 

As  this  encroachment  was  iiutramental  in 
bringing  about  (he  rebellion  of  IBCT,  -jg^ 
and  the  terrible  war  which  ended  in  pjctnre  of 
the  tenninalion  of  the  East  India  tho  Indian 
Company's  rule  in  India,  in  confbrm-  f,'^'''".", 
ity  with  the  old  Hindoo  prophecy,  "■'■i"«»«- 
in  the  hundredth  year  after  its  foundation  by 
the  battle  of  Fla«sey,  it  is  a  fitting  opportuni^ 
to  consider  what  wad  the  extent  and  tnagoilade 
of  the  empire  which  in  that  period — short  in  the 
lifelime  of  a  nation — had  been  formed  by  the  en- 
ergy and  perseverance  of  the  Company,*  and 
tbe  conisge  of  the  nation  which  aided  them  by 
its  reaonrces.  India,  then,  contained,  in  16S)!^ 
when  the  direct  role  of  the  East  India  Com- 
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pany  was  merged  in  that  of  the  home  Grovem- 
ment,  180,307)148  inhabitants,  extending  over 
1,465,322  square  miles.  Of  these,  131,990,881 
were  nnder  the  direct  dominion  of  the  Bkist  In- 
dia Ck}mpanj,  and  48,376,247  the  inhabitants 
of  the  protected  states.  The  revenue  (gross^  of 
this  immense  territory  was  £30, 817,000,  of  which 
£17, 109,000  was  the  land.tax,  £5, 195.000  drawn 
from  the  monopoly  of  opium,  £2,631,000  from 
that  of  salt,  and  £2, 106,000  from  customs.  The 
cost  of  collection  was  about  £6,000,000;  the 
charge  <^  the  army  is  £11,000,000  annually; 
the  interest  of  debt  in  India  £2,000,000;  and 
£3,500,000  are  remitted  to  this  country  for 
charges  payable  at  home,  or  interest  on  the  debt 
due  there.  The  annual  deficit  has,  on  an  aver- 
age of  the  last  four  years,  been  £1,500,000  an- 
nually ;  in  the  year  ending  30th  April,  1857,  it 
was  £1,981,062.  The  army  amounted  in  the 
same  month  to  231,276  native  troops,  of  whom 
26,129  were  cavahy,  regular  and  irregular; 
22,047  Europeans  in  the  employment  of  the 
East  India  Company,  of  whom  6585  were  artil- 
lery ;  and  the  Queen^s  troops  in  India  before  the 
revolt  broke  out  were  31,800,  all  paid  by  the 
East  India  Company.  The  auxiliary  troops, 
which  the  protected  states  were  bound  to  furnish, 
were  32,211  more;  in  all  nearly  320,000  men. 
The  public  debt  of  India  was  £68,000,000,  being 
somewhat  more  than  twice  its  income.  Nor  had 
this  empire  been  acquired  by  conquest  over  un- 
warlike  or  barbarous  nations :  for  if  the  inhabit- 
ants  of  Bengal  were  a  timid  race,  the  Ghoorkas, 
the  Sikhs,  £e  Afghans,  the  Mahrattas,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Scinde  rivaled  the  ancient  Ger- 
mans or  Parthians  in  hardihood  and  valor ;  and 
in  the  great  revolt  of  1857  the  East  India  Coul. 
pany  encountered  120,000  soldiers,  armed,  in^ 
strncted,  and  disciplined  by  themselves,  and  in- 
ferior to  none  in  the  contempt  of  death  when 
animated  by  rdigious  zeal.  This  empire  em- 
braced a  greater  number  of  inhabitants  than  that 
conquered  in  five  centuries  by  the  Roman  le- 
gions; double  the  number  subjugated  by  the 
Russian  arms  in  two  centuries ;  and  more  than 
triple  those  won  for  France  by  the  energy  of  the 
Revolution  and  the  victories  of  Napoleon  I  And 
this  mighty  empire,  transcending  any  which  has 
existed  since  the  world  began,  has  been  acquired 
in  one  century  by  a  pacific  Company,  having  its 
chief  place  of  business  14,000  miles  distant  from 
the  theatre  of  its  conquests^—which  has  almost 
always  been  guided  by  pacific  interests,  and  rare- 
ly engaged  in  wars,  except  from  necessity  and 
in  seff-defense — which  began  its  career  with  500 
1  Mill*  I  European  soldiers,  and  seldom  had 
du  in  1868,  ^6  many  as  50,000  collected  around 
M, 67, 131,'  its  standards!  The  history  of  the 
184;  Tborn-  world  may  be  sought  in  vain  for  a 
**"•  parallel  to  such  a  prodigy.* 

It  may  sound  strange  to  British  ears,  but  it 
124.       will  be  evident  to  future  times,  and 
Ab8«iiceof    is  already  discerned  by  foreign  na- 

government  extraordinary  and  unparalleled  phe- 
the  cause  of  nomenon  is  to  be  found  in  the  pres- 
^^  ence  of  constitutional  energy  in  Great 

Britain  during  the  period  when  the  empire  in 
the  East  was  forming,  and  the  absence  of  par- 
liamentary control  in  its  direction.  The  mother 
countiy  furnished  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
young  men,  drawn  duefly  from  tiie  landed  gentiy 


of  the  middle  class,  to  fill  every  department  both 
in  the  civil  and  military  service  in  the  East, 
while  the  selection  of  candidates  was  exempt 
from  the  debasing  efiects  of  court  favor  or  pariiar 
mentary  influence.    The  command  of  this  ex- 
traordinary aggregate  of  military  and  civil  alxKty 
was  practically  vested  in  the  Governor-General 
at  Calcutta,  distance  and  the  necessity  of  self- 
direction  on  the  spot  having  rendered  nearly  im- 
potent for  evil  the  division  of  power  between  the 
East  India  Company  and  the  Board  of  Control, 
which  the  strange  and  anomalous  constitnticm  of 
1784  theoretically  established.     It  is  to  the  ex- 
traordinary comHnation  of  circumstances  which 
gave  British  India  the  united  advantages  of 
democratic  vigor  in  the  classes  from  which  its 
defenders  were  taken,  with  aristocratic  persever- 
ance in  the  Senate  by  which  its  government  was 
directed,  and  the  unity  of  despotism  in  the  dic- 
tator to  whom  the  immediate  execution  of  the 
mandates  of  that  Senate  was  intrusted,  that  the 
extrawdinary  growth  of  the  Britidi  empire  in 
India  during  the  last  centuiy  is  beyond  all  ques- 
tion to  be  ascribed.    During  that  period  Great 
Britain  has  often  at  home  sustained  serious  re- 
verses, from  the  ignorance  and  incapacity  of 
those  whom  parliamentaiy  influence  or  court  fa- 
vor had  brought- to  the  head  of  ajSairs,  or  the 
parsimony  with  which  democratic  economy  had 
starved  down  the  national  establishment,  during 
peace,  to*  a  degree  which  rendered  serious  re- 
verses inevitable  on  the  first  breaking  out  of  hos- 
tilities ;  but  in  India,  though  the  usual  intermix- 
ture of  good  and  evil  fortune  in  human  affairs 
has  been  experienced,  there  have  never  been 
awanting,  after  a  short  period,  troops  requisite 
to  repair  reverses,  and  generals  capable  of  lead- 
ing them  to  victory. 

The  extinction  of  the  rule  of  the  East  India 
Company  in  1858,  loudly  applauded       i2& 
by  the  unthinking  multitude,  excited  Cont«nipo- 

very  difierent  feelings  in  the  reflect-  ISJZ."?^^ 
•'     _^.        i.  ^1.  •^_         J  uoB«  on  tbe 

mg  portion  of  the  community ;  and  f^i  of  (],« 

the  following  extract  from  one  of  the  East  lodU 
ablest  of  the  daily  journals  may  be  Companj. 
taken  as  a  fair  mirror  of  their  feelings :  '*  Proud 
and  happy  as  the  American  colonists  were  at  the 
achievement  of  their  independence,  there  were 
many  who  gazed  through  tears  at  the  last  ship 
which  carried  a  Royalist  freight  as  it  put  off  from 
the  shore.  Haughtily  as  the  martial  Spaniards 
drove  the  Moors  before  them  into  the  Mediterra- 
nean, punishing  all  who  lagged  in  the  final  flight, 
the  high-hearted  among  those  Christian  knights 
could  hardly  have  paced  the  halls  of  Saracenic 
palaces,  and  climb^  the  pinnacles  of  the  empty 
mosques,  without  some  sadness  and  some  tender- 
ness for  the  departed  people,  so  brave  in  their 
first  intrusion,  and  so  learned  and  accomplished 
in  the  midst  of  their  heresy  and  bigotiy.  From 
the  poor  Indian  remnant  on  the  Missouri,  who 
close  up  the  burial-mound  of  their  last  chieif,  and 
take  down  their  last  wigwam,  and  turn  their 
backs  on  the  period  when  they  were  a  tribe,  to 
the  train  of  Zenobia  following  tiicir  captive  queen 
as  she  issued  from  the  gates  of  Palmyra  into  the 
desert,  before  the  eyes  of  a  pi^ng  fo^  there  is 
no  human  heart  which  can  hdp  suffering  when 
human  pride  and  greatness  succumb  to  the  ulti* 
mate  destiny  of  all. 

*8o  lUle,  to  tongnlebes,  grows  dim  and  diet. 
All  that  this  world  it  proud  ot    nontlMlri 
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Th«  Stan  of  hantii  glory  ue  cast  dovn ; 
FerUh  the  roeea  and  the  flowen  of  kings, 
Frineea  and  %mp8ion,  and  the  crowns  and  palms 
Of  all  the  mighty,  withered,  and  consumed  r 

We  are  now  at  the  death-stroke  of  one  of  the 
ablest  goyenunents  on  record.  Its  monuments 
will  oatliTe  it  long,  and  we  must  make  the  most 
of  them,  seeing  that  their  nature  is  that  of  the 
highest  ord^  of  monmnents — the  good  woriu 
which  follow  the  dead — ^first  to  praise  them,  and 
then  to  lapse  with  them  into  oblivion.  Its  im- 
posing greatness  appears  now  the  least  affecting 
part  of  it.  There  is  no  need  to  commend  to  En- 
glish hearts  the  ralor  manifested  on  all  occasions 
of  need  byi  individnals,  from  Clive  to  Hayelock, 
and  bj  the  Government,  from  its  defiance  of 
Hyder  Ali  to  its  mastery  over  its  mutinous  Ben^ 
gal  army.  We  need  not  point  out  to  English 
eyes  the  splendor  of  the  whole  panorama  of  In- 
£an  history,  from  the  sailing  of  the  first  fleet 
into  (joa,  and  the  gorgeous  embassies  to  the  for- 
eign courts  of  Asia,  to  the  final  spread  of  rail- 
ways, roads,  canals,  telegraph  wires,  colleges, 
village  schools,  and  civilization  in  all  its  forms. 
There  can  be  no  need  to  rouse  the  sensibility  of 
British  men  to  the  dignity 'of  such  a  hierarchy, 
and  such  a  succession  of  ability  as  has  been  built 
up  and  drawn  out  within  the  dominions  of  the 
Ck>mpany,  from  the  first  hour  when  it  found  work 
for  its  hand  to  do,  to  the  present  when  its  knell 
is  struck.  Not  only  Englishmen,  but  all  other 
men  who  care  about  the  doings  of  their  race,  are 
aware  of  the  magnificent  features  of  our  Indian 
role,  as  shown  in  war,  in  wealth,  in  power,  and 
in  genius.  No  one  of  the  vast  multitude  of  ob- 
servers will  say  that  in  any  one  century  of  hu- 
man history  there  has  been  elsewhere  such  a  dis- 
play of  remarkable  men,  of  work  done,  and  of 
empire  consolidated,  as  between  the  battle  of 
Pli^sej  and  the  victories  of  Hayelock.  But 
these  kinds,  and  all  other  kinds  of  greatness, 
will  grow  dim  hereafter  in  comparison  with  that 
which  constitutes  the  special  glory  of  our  Indian 
role — its  being  planned  and  carried  out  for  the 
benefit  of  India,  and  more  and  more  expressly 
90  firom  period  to  period  of  its  history.  It  is 
here  that  we  feel  ibe  most  misgiving  and  the 
saddest  regret.  As  we  neyer  saw  before,  we 
must  naturally  ask  whether  we  shall  ever  sec 
again,  a  great  empire  ruled,  not  only  by  a  su- 
pmor  race  for  the  benefit  of  an  inferior,  but  a 
govemment  planned  and  carried  out  at  all,  ex- 
pressly for  the  good  of  the  many.  It  may  be 
true,  and  it  la  true,  that  the  empire  of  the  Com- 


pany arose  by  ambition  and  cupidity,  by  en- 
croachment and  force  of  arms.  But  admitting 
all  this  and  more,  the  fact  remains  that  the  Com- 
pany has  exercised  the  most  beneficent  rule  ever 
exhibited  for  an  equal  length  of  time ;  and  that 
it  not  only  released  the  native  population  from 
the  penalties  of  barbaric  rule,  but  governed  them 
for  their  own  welfare,  bestowing  on  the  study  of 
that  welfare  an  amount  of  toil,  solicitude,  gen- 
erosity, and  magnanimous  devotedness,  more  ap- 
propriate to  an  ideal  republic  than 
to  the  transaction  of  a  despotic  cor-  j^i^^  igS 
poration."' 

The  great  danger  to  be  apprehended  fi*om  the 
transference  of  the  direct  govern-  ^g- 
ment  of  India  to  an  executive  nom-  Danger  of  di- 
inated  by  the  House  of  Commons,  rect  govem- 
is  the  removal  of  the  breakwater  J**Br?ifn*** 
which  has  hitherto  been  interposed  '  '  "• 
between  that  remote  empire  and  the  popular 
passions  which  sometimes  agitate  the  ruling  State, 
and  the  party  influences  which  always  regulate 
its  administration.  It  is  in  vain  to  expect  for  a 
public  service,  conducted  by  men  chosen  by  min- 
isterial majorities  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
any  thing  like  the  long  line  of  illustrious  states- 
men and  heroes  who  have  conducted  the  affairs 
of  the  East  during  the  last  century — an  array 
of  names  to  which  no  other  country,  during  the 
same  or  perhaps  any  period,  can  present  a  par- 
allel. If  India  is  to  become  the  battle-field  of 
party,  as  Ireland  so  long  was,  or  the  theatre 
for  experiments  founded  on  vehement  and  igno- 
rant popular  passion,  as  the  West  Indies  haye 
been,  or  the  preserve  from  which  aristocratic  cu- 
pidity is  to  be  maintained,  or  democratic  am- 
bition gratified  in  return  for  parliamentary  sup- 
port in  this  country,  we  may  expect  a  very  dif- 
ferent future  for  our  empire  in  the  East  from 
what  the  past  has  been.  Taught  by  these  ex- 
amples, the  prudent  observer,  without  absolutely 
despairing  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Indian  domin- 
ions of  Great  Britain  from  the  direct  govern- 
ment of  the  House  of  Commons,  will  at  least  see 
that  it  will  be  fraught  vrith  dangers  of  a  more 
serious 'kind  than  any  by  which  it  has  yet  been 
assailed;  that  it  must  be  conducted  with  a  pru- 
dence rarely  witnessed  in  communities  subject 
to  multitudinous  rule ;  and  that  the  East  India 
Company,  in  concluding  their  glorious  reign, 
and  handing  over  the  magnificent  empire  they 
have  won  to  the  British  executive,  may  well 
say,  '*Here  is  ovk  bequest;  see  that  tou 

KEEP  IT."  . 
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VIL4NCB  FROM  THE  FALL  OF  LOUIB  FHILIPPB  IN  FEBBCART  TO  THE  ELECTION  OF  LOTTU 
NAPOLEON  AS  PRESIDENT  OF' THE  A88EHBLT  IN  DECEMBER,   1848. 


The  rule  of  the  bourgeoisie  in  France  was  de- 

^  stroyed  by  the  Revolution  of  1848, 

Political  anal-  as  that  of  the  mixed  Constitutional 

ogy  of  the       Ministry  had  been  by  that  of  1830. 

?8M*^"di84i  ^  ^*^  *^^  ***®  destruction  of  the 
*°  ruling  power  and  overthrow  of  the 

Grovemment  were  brought  about  by  the  discon- 
tents of  the  class  immediately  below  that  in  which 
legislative  power  was  vested,  and  their  passion- 
ate desire  to  seize  it  for  their  own  behoof,  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  efiects  of  such  a  change 
upon  the  public  liberties  or  the  general  fortunes 
of  the  State.  The  points  upon  which  the  quar- 
rel in  both  cases  ultimately  turned — the  Ordi- 
nances of  Polignac  in  the  first,  the  Beform  Ban- 
quet in  the  last — ^were  but  the  pretexts  for  the 
commencement  of  a  contest  alreodv  prepared, 
and  rendered  inevitable  by  other  and  more  gen- 
eral causes.  The  expansive  force  and  ascend- 
ing ambition  of  the  class  next  to  power  were 
in  both  cases  the  cause ;  and  accordingly,  by  a 
very  natural  change,  the  middle  class,  which 
made  the  Bevolution  of  1830,  and  gained  pos- 
session of  the  Grovemment  by  its  success,  was  the 
class  against  which  the  execrations  of  the  peo- 
ple were  mainly  directed  in  the  next  movement 
which  convulsed  the  State.  The  men  who  had 
been  lauded  to  the  skies  as  the  saviors  of  the 
country,  the  apostles  of  freedom,  the  pure  and 
tried  patriots  whom  nothing  could  seduce,  when 
combating  the  Boyal  Guards  in  1880,  had  be- 
come, according  to  the  new  revolutionists,  the 
greatest  tyrants,  the  most  vile  and  corrupt  of 
the  human  race,  when  defending  the  Grovem- 
ment of  their  creation  under  the  banners  of  the 
Citizen  King. 
Those  who  adhere  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  in 
2.  the  middle  ranks  of  society  that  the 

Discontent  class  b  to  be  found,  alike  removed 
''j^/ch  the  rale  from  the  pride  of  that  above  and 
J,JS*hS «.  the  violence  of  that  below  it,  on 
cited  in  which  government  can  most  secure- 

Franco,  ly  be  rested,  would  do  well  to  study 

the  condition  of  France  dhring  the  reign  of  the 
Citizen  King.  Then,  if  ever,  since  the  creation 
of  the  world,  the  middle  and  urban  class  was 
really  installed  in  power;  and  then  the  experi- 
mentum  cmds  to  ascertain  its  real  worth  was 
made.  The  old  feudal  aristocracy  had  for  the 
most  part  been  swept  away  during  the  first  Bev- 
olution. The  working  classes  were  eflfectually 
shut  out  from  any  share  in  the  Legislature  by  the 
high  qualification  of  electors.  The  army  was 
commanded  by  officers  drawn  from  their  ranks ; 
the  National  Guard  was  filled  with  them  or  their 
adherents.  Here,  then,  was  a  complete,  pure, 
and  unmixed  middle-class  gcfoemment^  and  what 
was  the  result?  Was  it  that  administration  was 
more  pure,  selfishness  more  eradicated,  patriot- 
ism more  general,  liberty  better  secured,  than  in 
apy  former  period  of  French  annals  ?    Quite  the 


reverse.  There  is  no  time  in  which,  by  the  c<m- 
sent  of  all  parties,  corruption  was  so  general 
both  in  the  Legislature  and  its  constituents,  pub- 
lic virtue  in  so  little  esteem,  selfish  ad^'antage  so 
much  the  object  of  general  pursuit^  and  in  which 
so  unrelenting  a  war  was  carried  on  both  against 
private  liberty  and  the  independence  of  the  press. 
These  evils  at  length  became  so  general  that  they 
caused  the  overthrow  of  the  middle-class  Legis- 
lature, and  the  Citizen  King  whom  they  had 
put  on  the  throne ;  and  as  experience  had  now 
taught  the  population  that  they  had  only  made 
matters  worse  by  descending  from  the  ancient 
regime  to  the  modem  bourgeoisie^  so  they  were 
resolved  to  try  whetlrer  they  would  be  improved 
by  going  down  yet  farther,  and  transfenring 
power  to  the  entire  working  classes.  The  re- 
sults of  this  great  experiment  form  the  interest- 
ing and  important  subjects  of  this  and  a  succeed- 
ing chapter. 

The  first  care  which  devolved  upon  the  Pit>- 
visional  Government  was  to  make  ^ 

head  against  the  violence  of  its  own  pirgt  Mta  of 
supporters.  During  the  three  days  the  Proviaion- 
that  Paris  had  been  in  a  state  of  in-  *^  Gorem- 
surrection,  no  work  had  been  any  °* 
where  done ;  and  as  the  great  bulk  of  the  la- 
boring classes  were  alike  destitute  of  capital  or 
credit,  they  already  began  to^  feel  the  pangs  of 
hunger  on  the  morning  of  the  25th,  when  the 
Provisional  Government,  having  surmounted  the 
storms  of  the  night,  was  beginning  to  discharge 
its  functions.  An  enormous  crowd,  amounting 
to  above  100,000  persons,  filled  the  Place  de 
Gr^ve,  and  surrounded  the  H6tel  de  Ville  on 
every  side,  as  well  as  eveiy  passage,  stair,  and 
apartment  in  that  spacious  edifice  itself.  So 
dense  was  the  throng,  so  severe  the  pressure, 
that  the  members  of  the  Government  itself  could 
scarcely  breathe  where  tlray  sat;  and  if  they  at- 
tempted to  go  out  to  address  the  people  outside, 
or  for  any  other  cause,  it  was  only  by  the  most 
violent  exertion  of  personal  strength  that  their 
purpose  could  be  efiected.  Decrees  to  satisfy  the 
mob  were  drawn  up  every  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and,  when  signed,  were  passed  over  the  heads  of 
the  throng  into  an  adjoining  apartment,  where 
they  were  instantly  thrown  off  by  the  {Minters 
of  the  MomtewTy  and  thence  placarded  in  Paris, 
and  sent  by  the  telegraph  over  all  Firance.  Un- 
der these  influences  were  brought  forth  the  first 
acts  of  the  Provisional  Govemment,  some  of 
which  were  singularly  trifling,  but  very  descrip> 
tive  of  the  pressure  under  which  lh^  had  been 
drawn  up.  One  issu^  on  the  25th  Feb-  p  k  sk 
mary  changed  the  placing  of  the  colors 
on  the  tricolor  flag,  putting  the  blue  where  the 
red  had  been ;  a  second  abolished  the  expresnons 
"  Monsieur**  and  "  Madame,"  substituting  for 
them  the  words  ''Citoyen**  and  '^Citoyenne;'* 
a  third  liberated  all  functionaries  from  thdr 
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oaths  of  allegiance ;  a  foorth  directed  the  words 
"Libert^  Egalittf,Frateraitd,"  to  be  in- 
scribed  on  all  devices,  and  on  all  the 
walls  of  Paris,  and  changed  the  name  of  the 
streets  and  squares  into  others  of  a  reTolutionaiy 
sound  and  meaning.  This  was  followed  on  the 
Feb.  2T.  27th  by  others  of  a  more  alarming  im- 
Feb.  2a  port,  or  deeper  signification.  One  or- 
dered eveiy  one  to  wear  a  red  rosette  in  his  bnt- 
»  Ann  HW  ton-hole ;  another  directed  trees  of 
1848  °96.  97*  liberty  to  be  planted  in  all  the  pub* 
CMMga'ac,  L  lie  squares,  and  reopened  the  clubs ; 
2^231;  Li^  n  tjjird  changed  the  names  of  the 

loiradeiaBd-  coU^S^  of  Paris,  and  of  the  titles 
Tointion  d«  of  general  officers ;  and  a  fourth 
^  i.  241  abolished  all  titles  of  nobility,  for- 
^'"  bidding  any  one  to  assume  them.' 

Bat  the  Provisional  Government  soon  found 
4.  that  it  was  not  by  such  decrees  that 

Disorders  the  passions  of  the  people  were  to  be 
sround  ParU  satiated,  or  their  hunger  appeased. 
Already,  on  the  morning  of  the  25th,  before  they 
had  hsia  time  to  do  any  thing,  the  well-knoAvn 
features  of  popular  insurrection  had  displayed 
themselves.  The  Tuileries  and  the  Palais  RoyaJ 
had  been  abandoned  to  the  populace  the  evening 
before,  as  in  truth,  after  the  King  had  abdicated, 
there  was  no  longer  any  Government  to  withstand 
their  excesses.  These  august  palaces  were  sacked 
from  top  to  bottom,  their  splendid  furniture  burned 
or  thrown  out  of  the  windovrs,  their  cellars  emp- 
tied of  all  Uie  wines  which  they  contained.  *  The 
presence  of  the  Kational  Guard  ai^d  troops  of  the 
line,  who  were  still  under  arms,  prevented  these 
excesses  going  farther  in  the  metropolis ;  but  that 
only  caused  the  storm  to  burst  with  the  more  fury 
on  the  comparatively  unprotected  buildmgs  in  the 
conntiy  around  it.  Over  a  circle  formed  by  a 
radius  of  thirty  leagues  round  Paris,  the  whole 
railway  stations  were  sacked  and  burned;  the 
bridges  were  in  great  part  broken  down  or  set 
on  fire ;  even  the  rails  in  many  places  were  torn 
up  and  scattered  about.  The  beautiful  chateau 
of  Neuilly  near  Paris,  the  favorite  abode  of  the 
late  King,  was  plundfenxl  and  half  burned.  Ver- 
sailles was  threatened  with  a  similar  fate,  which 
was  only  averted  by  the  firm  attitude  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  which  turned  out  for  the  protec- 
tion of  that  palace,  no  longer  of  kings,  but  of  the 
fine  arts.  But  the  magnificent  chateau  of  M.  de 
Bothschild,  near  Suresne,  was  sacked  and  burned 

by  a  mob  from  Melun,  at  the  very 
In^Hlst  time  when  that  banker  was  putting 
IMS,  M,  9T:  at  the  disposal  of  the  Provisional 
Csasrididra,  Government  60, 000  francs  (£2000), 
Moires,  L    ^  asBuage  the  snfierings   of  the 

wounded  in  the  engagements.' 

Tmaginfttion  may  figure,  but  no  words  can 

1^         ooovey,  an  adequate  idea  of  the  tre- 

Cautadan      mendoos  pressure  exercised  on  the 

aodpnssim  ProvisicMial  Government  during  the 

S^  vTii^^^  first  days  succeeding  their  installa- 
da  vnie.       ^^^    rjjjgy  ^^  jjg^  ^^  described 

by  two  of  the  most  ardent  partisans  of  the  new 
TBJgime,  and  who  had  profited  most  hitherto  by 
its  establishment.    **  We  arrived,*' says  M.  Caaa* 


*  Ths  — tlKwr  is  ta  poMesdon  of  sergrsl  bwuitiiftil  pieces 
of  Amttwa  sad  artielM  of  ttrtu^  tossed  oat  of  Um  wto- 
dovs  of  the  Tailacles  on  this  ooossloii,  sad  puicbssed  on 
the  spot  hf  some  esrafU  Jews,  who  hastened  to  the  spot 
to  laaktt  yrafit  of  tba  diasasioiis  aad  SMdaiSB  of  Chris- 
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sidi^  the  new  Minister  of  Police,  '^  at  the  gates 
of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  across  a  line  of  posts,  at 
which  the  *  Qui  Yives*  and  the  demands  for  the 
countersign  incessantly  multiplied  as  yon  ap- 
proached the  seat  of  government.  The  doors  of 
the  building  could  only  be  compared  to  the.  entry 
of  a  bee-hive.  A  mob,  armed  and  turbulent,  b^ 
set  the  door-way.  Those  under  the  arch  resolute- 
ly made  good  their  ground,  and  forcibly  push^ 
back  the  crowd,  which  was  incessantly  forcing  its 
way  up  the  great  stair.  To  get  into  the  inside, 
it  was  necessary  to  mount  as  to  an  assault-^to 
strive  with  your  shoulders  and  elbows,  so  as  dur* 
ing  Uie  strife  to  get  one  of  your  legs  thrust  in.  I 
was  sooa  separated  from  my  escort ;  I  attempted 
the  escalade  with  my  lieutenant  alone.'  Twice  I 
was  repulsed  with  loss.  At  length,  after  vigor- 
ous efforts,  and  with  the  assistance  of  some  of  the 
dtisens  who  recognized  me,  I  penetrated  to  the 
bottom  of  the  great  stair.  If  I  did  not  lose  in 
that  rude  contest  one  of  my  limbs,  I  lost  one  of 
my  pistols,  which  during  the  meiee  was  torn  from 
my  girdle,  and  never  after  recovered.  It  was 
only  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour^ 
fighUng  that  I  got  to  the  Salle  du  MemT  slfS 
Conseil."^ 

So  far  the  new  Minister  of  Police  as  to  the 
surroundings  of  the  Provisional  Gov-  «. 
emment ;  now  hear  one,  and  not  the  Cares  of  the 
least  gifted  of  its  members,  on  the  Governmeut. 
cares  which  oppressed  them.  **No  sooner  was 
one  messenger  dispatched  charged  with  an  order 
or  a  decree, "says  M.  do  Lamartine,  '* signed  on 
tHe  corner  of  a  hit  of  paper  with  pencil,  dian  an- 
other arrived  with  a  similar  note,-  announcing 
that  the  Tuileries  was  menaced  by  devastation 
and  flames;  that  VemaiUes  was  surrounded  by 
a  furious  mob,  which  thirsted  to  destroy  that 
last  relic  of  royalty ;  another,  that  Neuilly  was 
already  half  consumed  by  firo ;  a  fi>urth,  that  all 
the  railway  stations  were  in  fiames,  the  bridges 
cut  or  destroyed.  It  was  indispensable  to  re- 
establish the  traffic  on  the  roads  by  which  a 
capital  with  1,100,000  mouths  was  to  be  fed, 
and  huge  mountains  of  barricades  tOvbe  cut 
through  to  let  the  convoys  pass  when  they  did 
reach  the  streets.  Crowds  who  had  been  fam- 
i^ng  for  three  days  were  to  be  fed,  the  dead  to 
be  collected,  the  wounded  tended,  the  soldiers 
protected  against  the  people,  the  barracks  evaca- 
ated,  the  arms  and  horses  collected,  the  palaces, 
the  museum,  to  be  protected  from  pillage.  An 
insnii^t  populace,  800,000  in  number.  Was  to 
be  calmed,  pacified,  and,  if  possible,  sent  back  to 
their  work-shops  in  the  suburbs;  posts  were  to 
bo  every  where  established,  formed  of  the  Vol- 
unteers and  National  Guards,  to  prevent  pillage. 
In  a  word,  the  things  to  be  done  were  innumer- 
able ;  it  was  hard  to  say  which  was  most  ^ 
urgent,  or  where  neglect  would  entail  24&/Mii 
most  serious  evils  on  the  Republic.  *" 

Bat  of  all  these  pressing  cases,  by  far  the 
most  argent  was  to  pacify  and  feed  the  7, 
enormous  multitude  of  destitute  work-  Extreme 
men  whom  the  Bevolution  had  thrown  ?'"p'*?J* 
out  of  employment,  and  who  crowded  **  ^"^ 
into  the  Place  de  Greve,  threatening  the  Gor- 
emment  with  destruction  if  they  did  not  instont- 
ly  give  them  bread  and  work.  The  band  whidi 
had  sacked  the  Tuileries  kept  possession  of  thai 
pakoe,  fSeasting  on  the  provisions  and  wines 
wUdk  it  contaiited  for  nine  days:  they  werO' 
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only  prevailed  on  to  leare  it  on  the  6th  March, 
by  the  approach  of  an  armed  force  of  two  hun- 
dred men,  and  the  promise  of  a  decree  declar- 
ing that  they  had  desei-ved  well  of  their  coan> 
try,  and  should  receive  two  francs  a  day  for  the 
period  of  their  occupation.  But  the  famishing 
crowds  which  night  and  day  thronged  the  Place 
de  Grdve  were  not  so  easily  appeased.  So  early 
as  the  26th  Februan-,  vague  rumors,  eal- 
Feb.  a>.  g^ijjted  to  excite  their  apprehensions  and 
rouse  their  passions,  began  to  circulate  among 
them :  the  King  was  returning  with  an  armed 
force ;  the  detached  forts  were  preparing  red-hot 
shot  to  rain  down  vengeance  on  the  devoted 
city.  Under  the  influence  of  these  terrors,  one 
body  set  out  for  Vincennes  to  search  that  for- 
tress, while  another  took  their  way  to  the  Inva- 
lidea,  which  they  were  only  hindered  from  ran- 
sacking by  a  force  detached  for  its  protection  by 
the  Minister  of  Police.  Balked  in  the  object  of 
their  pursuit  in  these  places,  the  mob  streamed 
back  into  the  Place  de  Gr^ve,  where  there  was 
no  longer  an  armed  force  to  oppose  them — the 
Government,  to  appease  the  people,  having  been 
obliged  to  send  all  the  roilitair  out  of  the  capi- 
tal, and  the  National  Guard  being  in  too  great 
consternation  either  to  show  themselves  or  act 
against  the  ruling  multitude.  They  insisted  upon 
searching  eveiy  part  of  the  building  for  conceal- 
ed arms,  or  magazines  of  combustibles  or  powder, 
and,  rushing  in,  soon  overpowered  the  portiers 
and  sentinels,  and  spread  themselves  through  ev- 
ery comer  and  crevice  of  the  building.  Finding 
nothing,  they  inundated  the  Salle  du  Gouvern'e- 
ment,  and  extorted  from  the  overwhelmed  mem- 
i  Ann  Hist  "  *  decree  **  guaranteeing  em- 
1848  "97,  98 ;  j^oymetU  to  all,  and  bestowing  on 
lAiD*.  i.  24lC  the  combatants  on  the  barricades 
84T ;  Cau«.  L  the  million  of  francs  saved  by  the 
^*"®^  tennination  of  the  civil  list. " ' 

Though  this  decree  was  a  vast  concession  to 
the  working  classes,  and  indicated 

KoWewnduct  «?*  o^^'j  ^^^  commencement 
of  Lamartlne  of  that  Socialist  pressure  on  the  Gov- 
in  regard  to  emment  which  was  ere  long  felt  so 
tbe  Drapeau  gevcrely,  yet  it  was  far  from  meet- 
itougc  .^^  ^^^  wishes  of  the  angry  and 

famishing  crowd  who  filled  the  Place  de  Gr^ve 
and  all  the  adjoining  streets.    A  hoarse  murmur 
was  heard  from  the  dense  mass ;  the  vast  sur- 
face, paved  with  human  heads,  began  to  swell  in 
undulating  waves,  indicating  the  force  of  gener- 
ally-felt passions;  the  countenances  of  such  as 
could  be  discerned  bore  the  expression  of  min- 
gled ferocity,  and  determination ;  and  already 
cries  of**  Lb  Drapeau  Rouge!"  were  heard 
from  the  agitated  multitude.    At  this  call  for 
the  symbol  of  popular  violence  and  the  reign  of 
blood,  the  other  members  of  the  Government 
hung  back ;  no  one  dared  to  face  the  infuriated 
multitude.    But  M.  de  Lamartine  stood  forth 
alone  and  bareheaded,  and  having  with  great 
difficulty  obtained  a  hearing,  said — **  Yesterday 
yon  asked  me  to  usurp,  in  the  name  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Paris,  the  rights  of  thirty-five  millions  of 
men,  and  to  vote  a  republic  absolutely,  instead 
of  a  repubUc  founded  on  their  consent.    To-day 
you  demand  the  drapeau  rouge  in  room  of  the 
drapexm  tricolor.    Citizens,  neither  I  nor  any  of 
the  Government  will  adopt  the  drapeau  rouge. 
We  would  rather  adopt  the  bhick  flag  which  is 
lioisted  in  a  bombarded  city  to  mark  to  the  en- 


emy the  hospital  of  the  wounded,  the  rcfn{*e  of 
suffering  humanity.  I  will  tell  you,  in  one  word, 
why  I  will  oppose  it  with  the  whole  force  of  pa- 
triotic determination:  It  is,  citizens,  that  the 
drapeau  tricolor  has  made  the  tour  of  the  world, 
with  the  Republic  and  the  Empire,  with  your 
liberties  and  your  glory  ;  but  the  drapeau  rouge 
has  only  made  the  tour  of  the  Champ  de  Mara, 
dragged  in  the  blood  of  the  citizens.'**  A  nni- 
versal  tumult  arose  at  these  intrepid  words — 
some  loudly  applauding,  others  as  vehemently 
condemning ;  and  in  the  tumult  several  muskets 
were  leveled  at  Lamartine  and  the  persons  by 
whom  he  was  surrounded.  But  the  barrels  were 
knocked  up  by  others  less  inclined  to  blood ;  and 
in  the  confusion  Lamartine  was  dragged  in  by 
his  friends  within  the  building,  and  escaped  with- 
out injury.  The  decree  promising  the  people 
work  was  inimediately  after  read  aloud  from  the 
balcony;  and  the  people,  wearied  with  the  fa- 
tigues of  the  day,  began  to  drop  off.  But  La- 
martine*s  stand  on  this  occasion  was  a  most  no- 
ble act,  which  well  entitles  him  to  the  thanks  of 
every  friend  of  humanity ;  for  had  the  1  Moniteur, 
people  not  been  met  by  his  happy  and  Feb.  M,  trl 
courageous  inspiration,  the  Govern-  l^?',*^ 
ment  would  have  been  overturned  on  ox^'98 . 
the  spot,  and  a  new  reign  of  blood  Lam.  i  S9S, 
would  have  commenced.*  883. 

But  although  the  danger  of  a  bloody  republic 
was  got  over  at  the  moment,  yet  it  ^ 

was  evident  to  all  that  some  lasting  institation  of 
measures  were  indispensable  in  or-  the  Garde  Mo- 
der  to  security  for  the  Government,  '^***°*  ^^' 
and  the  employment  of  the  idle  and  ""  "" 
violent  persons  who  were  assembled  in  the  streets. 
The  Municipal  Guard  had  been  disbanded,  and 
the  whole  military  bad  been  sent  out  of  the  city, 
by  the  Provisional  Government,  in  order  to  ap- 
pease the  people  and  avoid  the  risk  of  collisions, 
which  might  be  highly  dangerous.  Thus  the 
Government  was  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
mob,  and  the  only  protection  they  could  invoke 
consisted  in  two  battalions  formed  of  volunteer?, 
who  had  placed  their  bayonets  at  the  disposal 
of  the  authorities.  But,  though  faithful,  they 
were  too  few  in  number  to  be  of  any  real  service 
in  the  event  of  danger  such  as  that  which  had 
just  been  escaped.  In  these  circumstances  it 
occurred  to  the  Provisional  Government  to  form 
a  new  body  of  defenders  out  of  the  most  active 
of  those  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  assault  on 
the  monarchy.  They  decreed  the  for-  ..  .  ^ 
mation,  accordingly,  of  a  new  urban  *" 
corps  called  the  **GA]tDB  Mobile,"  to  be  com- 
posed of  those  who  had  been  mosr  determined  on 
the  barricades ;  and  the  plan  would,  it  was  hoped, 
enroll  on  the  side  of  the  Government  die  most  for- 
midable of  those  who  had  recently  been  leagued 
together  for  its  overthrow.  It  pCTfectiy  ancceed- 
ed.  High  pay-— double  that  of  the  troops  of  the 
line — soon  attracted  into  the  ranks  ^  j^^^ 
the  most  ardent  of  those  who  had  HMrhTi&lS: 
been  engaged  in  the  late  disturb-  Moidiein-, 
ances. *  There  the  instinct  of  mHi-  Mansbl,  1818 : 
tary  discipline  prevailed;  the  bold  f^ ua^iL 
youths  attached  themselves  to  their 

*  AlludlBg  to  tbe  oooarion  in  1790,  when  the  dng)ta» 
rouge  was  hoiitad  bf  the  orden  of  BaiUy  at  the  II6tel  <!• 
Ville,  and  Lulkyette  ordered  the  troopato  lira  on  the  mob 
In  the  GhamM  de  Man,— See  Hietory  tf  »uref$,  e.  vIL  I 

97,  g& 
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col^NTS  and  the  Goverament  which  paid  them; 
and  the  Garde  Mobile,  which  soon  consisted  of 
twentj-fbnr  bajitalions,  and  mastered  fourteen 
thooaand  bayonets,  rendered  essential  service  to 
the  cause  of  order  in  the  subsequent  convulsions. 
ScTeral  other  measures  less  creditable  to  the 
authorities,  but  not  less  descriptive 
of  the  pressure  under  which  they  la* 
***Mi*\2?  ^^^1  emanated  at  the  same  time 
SdoS?"*  ^™  ^^^  ^^^7  legislative  mill  in  the 
mennaea,  H6tel  de  Yille.  Acts  of  accusation 
Marefa  1.  i^ere  launched  forth  against  M.  Du- 
chatel,  M.  Salvandy,  M.  de  Montebello,  and  all 
the  members  of  the  late  mlnistrj ;  but  this  was 
a  mere  feigned  concession  to  the  passions  of  the 
people;  the  Provisional  Government,  to  its  hon- 
or be  it  spoken,  had  no  intention  of  proceeding 
serionsiY  against  them.  Gratuitous  tickets  to  the 
opera  were  largely  distributed  among  the  peo- 
ple ;  bat,  as  ^ell  observed,  it  was  poor  consola- 
tion for  a  man  who  had  got  no  dinner  to  be  pre- 
sented with  an  opera  ticket.  The  licentious  mob, 
who  had  plundered  and  kept  possession  of  the 
u  a.  Tuileries,  were  at  length  got  out,  but 
*"  onlyby  a  great  display  of  military  force, 
and  on  the  express  condition  that  they  were  to 
be  taken  to  the  H6tel  de  Yille,  thanked  for  their 
patriotic  conduct,  and  presented  with  certificates 
of  good  behavior.  At  the  same  time,  the  volun- 
teers who  had  tendered  their  services  to  the  Pro- 
visional Government  refused  to  surrender  their 
places  at  the  H6tel  de  Yille  to  the  urban  militia, 

»  An    hwl    ^"^^  ''^^^  ^^^^  menacing  language 
184S,n2  113;  that  it  was  deemed  expe^eut  to  vail 
Cusl  f .  89T- '  the  weakness  of  Government  under 
117 Si?"**  ^  *  pretended  respect  for  their  patri- 
otism, and  allow  them  to  remain.* 
A  firesh  element  of  discord  soon  arose  from 
11,  the  liberation  of  Blanqni,  Barb^s, 

Saopenlii^of  Bernard,  Huber,  and  all  the  polit- 
2!^"*"f  "*>■  ical  prisoners  in  Paris,  whom  long 
oS^T  plant  confinement  had  roused  to  perfect 
Ins  of  trees  of  frenzy  against  authority  of  every 
]J»a[fy;  fiSte  kind.  Their  first  measure  was  to 
of  March  6.  ^open  all  the  clubs,  which  soon  re- 
sounded with  declamations  as  violent  as  any 
which  had  ushered  in  the  horrors  of  the  Reign  of 
Terror.  A  hundred  of  them  were  OTened  in  a 
few  days,  chiefly  in  the  worst  parts  of  Paris,  and 
every  night  crowded  by  furious  multitudes.  The 
Government,  in  compliance  with  their 
^^*^  demands,  authorized  the  planting  of 
trees  of  liberty,  in  imitation  of  the  orgies  of  the 
fint  Revolution;  and  in  a  few  days  numerous 
bands  issued  forth  from  Paris  into  the  gardens 
and  woods  in  its  vicinity,  pulled  up  the  prettiest 
yoang  trees  they  coald  find,  and  brought  them 
into  the  public  places  of  the  capital,  where  they 
were  planted,  withered,  and  died.  These  pro- 
ceedings excited  so  much  enthusiasm,  and  gave 
rise  to  snch  noisy  and  tumultuous  assemblages, 
that  the  Minister  of  Police  was  obliged  to  issue 
a  circular  against  them.  To  reconcile  the  peo< 
pie  to  the  want  of  this  favorite  pastime,  the  Gov- 
emment  arranged  a  magnificent  procession  for 
the  interment  of  the  few  who  had  fallen 
Marcb  o.  .^^  ^^  cause  of  the  insurrection  during 
the  revolt.  It  went  ofiT  with  great  eclat,  and 
amply  gratified  the  taste  of  the  Parisians  for 
theatrical  display.  One  incident  only  threat- 
ened to  distuih  the  harmony  of  the  proceedings. 
Two  ladies^  not,  it  may  be  supposed,  of  the  most 


rigid  virtue,  uninvited,  joined  the  procession, 
splendidly  attired  in  fiowing  white  robes,  mount- 
ed on  milk-white  steeds.    They  were  intended 
to  personify  the  Goddesses  of  Rieason  and  Love, 
whicli  had  made  so  much  noise  in  the  fete  in 
Notre  Dame  during  the  first  Revolution.    The 
police  were  at  a  loss  what  to  do,  for  they  dread- 
ed the  ridicule  which  such  an  exhibition  would 
occasion,  and  yet  scarcely  ventured  to  interfere, 
as  the  people  loudly  applauded  the  fair  eques- 
trians.   At  length  one  of  the  police  ofiicers  had 
the  presence  of  mind  to  say,  ''The  Republic  ad- 
mits only  into  its  service  women  i  cauM.  1.121- 
who  are  beautiful,  but  you  are  devil-  124;  Lord  Nor- 
iehly  uffiy — get  out  of  the  ranks."  manby,  Year 
This  turned  the  laugh  against  the  aoSt'?  W» 
fair  intruders,  the  more  especially  as  nO;  Ann.  * 
the  libel  was  in  some  degree  true,  Hiit  1848, 
and  they  were  obliged  to  retire.*       ^^*»  ^^*- 

But  the  Provisional  Government  had  soon 
more  serious  cares  to  occupy  them.  „ 

Distrust  and  distress,  the  inevitable  prostration 
attendants  on  successful  revolution,  of  credit,  and 
ere  long  appeared  in  their  most  ap-  J?""***?**  **' 

palling  form.  The  Government,  hav- Jf^^^JJlS* 
ing  guaranteed  employment  and  suf- 
ficient wages  to  eveiy  citizen,  soon  found  them- 
selves embarrassed  to  the  very  last  degree  by  the 
multitudes  every  day  thrown  upon  them.  Credit 
was  bt  a  stand;  the  manufactories  and  work- 
shops were  closed,  and  the  thousands  who  earned 
their  bread  in  them  were  thrown  destitute  upon 
the  streets.  So  violent  was  the  panic,  so  sti-onp 
the  desire  to  realize,  that  the  Five  per  Cents  fell 
in  the  beginning  of  March  to  45 !  ** Nothing,'* 
says  Lord  Normanby,  "surprised  me  more,  in 
the  wonderful  changes  of  the  last  two  days,  than 
the  utter  destruction  of  all  conventional  value 
attached  to  articles  of  luxury  or  display.  Pic- 
tures, statues,  plate,  jewels,  shawls,  furs,  laces, 
all  one  is  accustomed  to  consider  property,  be- 
came as  useless  lumber.  Ladies,  anxious  to 
realize  a  small  sum  in  order  to  seek  safety  in 
flight,  have  in  vain  endeavored  to  raise  a  pittance 
upon  the  most  costly  jewels.  What  signified  that 
they  were  *  rich  and  rare,*  when  no  one  could  or 
would  buy  them  ?  The  scarcity  of  money  be- 
came so  great  that  a  sovereign  passed  for  three  or 
fbnr  and  thirty  francs.  Many  persons  sent  their 
plate  to  be  coined  into  five-franc  pieces.  All  the 
most  expensive  notweautes  which  had  been  accu- 
mulated for  the  display  of  the  coming  seas9n  were 
in  vain  offered  at  a  fraction  of  their  value.  It 
seemed  a  mockery  to  suppose  that  under  the  red 
flag  should  be  nurtured  any  thing  but  a  '  rag- 
ged regiment  of  shreds  and  patches.'  It  was 
melancholy  to  sec  the  most  civilized  2  Normanby 
capital  in  the  world  suddenly  re-  1.146, 146;* 
duced  to  the  primitive  condition  of  Ann.  Hist 
barter.^  !»«•  ""^ 

In  these  circumstances  it  was  in«  vain  to  think 
of  the  ordinary  channels  of  employ-         ^ 
ment  being  reopened,  and  nothing  Formation  of 
remained  but  for  Government  to  take  tlie  Ateliers 

upon  themselves,  in  the  mean  time  m*'***J?27'^28l 
at  least,  the  employment  of  the  peo-  "^  ' 
pie.  For  this  purpose,  on  the  27th  and  28th 
of  March,  decrees  were  passed  appointing  great 
work-shops,  called  AteHert  Ncaionatat,  where  the 
whole  unemployed  might  be  set  to  work.  As 
the  idle  were  the  very  men  who  had  made  the 
Revolution,  it  was  indispensable  to  keep  4hem 
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in  good'hnmor,  and  for  this  purpose  the  wages 
given  were  two  francs  a  day.  This  was  more 
3ian  the  average  rate  even  in  prosperous  periods, 
and  it  had  the  effect  of  hringing  a  host  of  needy 
and  clamorons  claimants,  not  only  from  Paris, 
bat  all  the  towns  in  the  neighborhood.  The 
numbers  in  the  first  week  were  only  5000,  but 
they  soon  increased  in  a  fearful  progression; 
from  the  1st  to  the  15th  April  they  swelled  to 
86,250,  and  at  length  reached  the  enormous 
number  of  117,0001  The  daily  cost  of  their 
maintenance  exceeded  200,000  francs.  This 
enormous  expenditure  was  necessary,  for  the 
universal  prostration  of  credit,  hoarding  of  spe- 
cie, and  disappearance  of  capital,  rendered  it 
impossible  to  get  quit  of  workmen  once  enrolled 
in  the  brigades  of  unemployed ;  the  Government 
were  obliged  to  add  much  from  the  secret-serv- 
,  -  p.  ice  money  to  support  them,  in  addi- 

PagoB  d'liUt  ^^^^  to  tbc  ^^^  sums  publicly  ap- 
de  la  Revoiu-  plied  to  their  relief ;  and,  in  truth, 
tion  do  Fev-  i]^Qy  ^^^e  kept  up  as  well  from  the 
ricr,68;EmiIe  j    <        i  *    v  u 

ThdmaA^Hist.  ciesire  always  to  have  a  huge  army 

dea  Ateliers  of  dependents  ready  to  support  the 
SSSjff  "^  Revolutionary  Government  as  from 
800-804.  ^Q  necessities  of  their  situation.  * 

In  these  huge  work-shops  were  collected  to- 
14  gether  a  crowd  of  workmen,  all  of 
Wliowaare-  difierent  trades;  and  they  were  all 
■ponaiblefor  get  to  the  same  employment,  which 
was  generally  that  of  removing  nui- 
sances, leveling  barricades,  or  taking  away  dung- 
hills. Even  these  humble  employments  were 
soon  done ;  nothing  remained  for  the  enormous 
multitude  to  do;  for  as  to  making  articles  of 
luxhry,  or  even  convenience,  for  the  public,  that 
was  out  of  the  question  at  a  time  when  no  one 
was  purchasing  more  than  the  absolute  neces- 
saries of  life.  Thus  the  Ateliers  Nationoux  soon 
turned  into  vast  pay-shops^  where  idle  crowds 
hung  about  all  day,  receiving  two  francs  a  day 
for  doing  nothing.  In  the  latter  period  of  their 
existence,  •there  were  not  2000  actually  at  work 
out  of  1 10, 000  on  the  public  rolls.  There  was  no 
one  concerned  in  the  Administration  who  was  to 
blame  for  this  state  of  things.  It  was  unavoid- 
able in  the  circumstances,  just  as  the  employing 
200,000  starving  laborers  on  the  public^roads  in 
a  I*  Blanc  Iceland  at  the  same  time  was.  The 
ReT.de'l8%,  ^^^  authors  of  it  are  those  who,  for 
04, 65;  Ann!  the  selfish  purposes  of  their  own  ag- 
HUt  1848,  grandizcment,  promoted  the  Revo- 
lution,^ and  thus  brought  so  vast  a 


*  **Aprte  la  aAance  do  GonTernement  je  me  rendis  k 
rH6tel  de  YiUe,  et  recus  la  noovelle  qu*an  cr6difc  de 
5,000,000  francs  (£300,000)  ^tait  ouvert  aux  ateliers  na- 
tlonaiuc,  et  que  le  senrlce  des  finances  s'aocompliralt  dds 
Ion  avee  plus  de  facility  M.  Marie  me  prlt  ensnlte  & 
part  et  me  demanda  fort  ban,  ti  je  powoaia  wmpler  9wr 
tss  wmUmf  *Je  le  penie,*  rSpondis-Je,  *cepeBdant  le 
nombre  a'accrott  tellement  qnMl  me  devlent  difficile  de 
pon6der  siir  enx  une  action  aussi  direote  qne  Je  le  son- 
naiteraifl.'  '  iVe  votM  iwjvAktez  pandu  nombre^''  me  dit  le 
Mlnistre :  '  si  vous  les  tenez  il  ne  sera  Jamais  trop  grand, 
mais  vous  arez  un  moyen  de  Tons  (es  attacher  slnodre- 
ment  Jie  minagez  paa  Vargent;  an  besoln  mSme  on 
Tous  aceorderalt  des  Fonds  secreti.  Je  ne  pense  pas  en 
^▼oir  besoin;  oe  serait  peut-etre  ensuite  une  source  do 
difRcuIt^  asses  graves;  mais  dans  qncl  autre  but  quo 
oelul  de  la  tranquillity  publique  me  faltes  vous  ces  rc- 
eommandations?  Dans  le  but  dn  saint  public.  Croyes 
▼ous  parrenir  h  commander  entldrement  4  vos  boromes  ? 
!/•  jour  n*eat  peut-itre  piu  loin  oil  C  faudra  les  /aire  de- 
eeendre  dan$  la  nte.'*—Histoire  den  Ateliers  KaUonaux^ 

Far  H.  Bini.«  Tromab,  p.  800;  Loins  Bf.Aiio,  Pages  de 
HUMn  de  la  Jiivolutuni  de  FevHer,  p.  64. 


body  of  their  feUow-citixens  into  such. disastrous 
circumstances. 

When  the  increasing  necessities  of  the  numer- 
ous classes  whom  the  Kevolution  had  -^^ 
deprived  of  bread  forced  the  subject  siiare  vhich 
of  their  maintenance  on  an  unwiil-  L.  Blanc  had 
ing  Government,  the  cry  was  for  the  *«"• 
appointment  of  a  minister  p&ur  Vor^emitation  dt 
tr^pail;  and  the  public  voice,  expressed  on  a 
hundred  banners  reared  aloft  in  the  Pjacc  de 
Gr^ve,  designated  M.  Louis  Blanc,  whose  Social- 
ist principles  had  long  been  known,  for  ^ 
that  high  office.  Despite  their  revoiu-  ^"^^^^  ^^ 
tionaiy  propensities,  however,  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Provisional  Government  were  aware 
of  the  hazard  of  appointing  such  «  minister,  and 
the  endless  multiplicity  of  claims  which  would 
come  upon  them  if  such  an  office  received  their 
sanction.  To  avoid  the  danger,  and  yet  escape 
the  obloquy  of  openly  resisting  a  demand  so 
supported,  they  fell  upon  the  device  of  appoint- 
ing M.  Louis  Blanc  president  of  a  commission 
appointed  to  sit  at  the  Luxembourg,  and  inquire 
into  the  condition  of  the  working  classes,  and 
the  means  of  relieving  their  distresses.  This,  it 
was  hoped,  would  act  as  a  safety-valve  to  let  off 
the  ill  humors  of  the  Republic,  and  turn  any 
explosion  they  might  generate  aside  from  ihe 
Provisional  Cfovemment.  The  better  to  favor 
this  design  there  were  associated  with  M.  Lou- 
is Blanc  in  this  commission  the  acknowledged 
chiefs  of  all  the  sects  of  Socialists  and  Com- 
munists. Tlie  Ateliers  Nationaux,  howcrer, 
were  not  put  under  their  direction.  They  re- 
mained under  the  orders  of  M.  Marie,  the  Sf  in- 
ister  of  Commerce ;  and  in  consequence  of  tbis 
not  being  generally  adverted  to,  and  the  Lux- 
embourg being  regarded  as  the  cen-  , 
tre  of  the  Communist  action  and  M*rehi?iftl8: 
the  source  of  Communist  meas-  LoufsBiaDc,* 
ures,  much  ui^ust  obloquy  has  been  63<.  6^ ;  Ann. 
brought  upon  Louis  Blanc  and  his  J^Jj*-  *®^ 
Socialist  supporters.^ 

Their  principles  were,  that  capital  is  the  real 
enemy  of  labor,  the  capitalist  the  jg, 
middleman  who  has  interposed  be-  Real  prind- 
twecn  the  producer  and  consumer,  pies  of  the 
diminishing  the  profits  of  the  for-  ^oculists, 
mer,  enhancing  the  price  paid  by  the  latter.  To 
obviate  this,  as  it  seemed  to  them,  great  injus* 
tice,  their  plan  was  to  organize  all  trades  and 
manufactories  in  great  companies,  in  which  the 
operatives  were  to  share  in  the  profits,  which 
were  to  be  equaUy  divided,  not  paid  by  wages. 
In  this  way  they  thought  that  the  condition  of 
the  working  classes  would  be  at  once  ameliora- 
ted and  equalized  by  the  fruits  of  their  labor  being 
exclusively  dirided  among  themselves.  Follow- 
ing out  these  principles,  what  Louis  Blanc  wished 
established  in  March,  1848,  to  meet  the  public 
distress,  was  not  "Ateliers  Nationanx,"  bat 
*' Ateliers  Sodaux** — great  establishments  where 
persons  of  the  scone  trade  should  be  employed  to- 
gether, and  divide  among  them,  without  the  in- 
tervention of  any  capitalist,  the  whole  fruits  of 
their  industry.  He  condemned  as  an  *'  insen- 
sate project"  the  Government  establishments, 
where  persons  of  all  trades  were  huddled  togeth- 
er, and  set  to  kinds  of  work  for  which  nine-tenths 
of  them  were  of  course  utterly  disqualified  ;  and 
he  loudly  comi^ains,  not  without  reason,  that  he 
should  be  stigmatized  as  the  aathor  of  a  qntem 
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which  he  not  only  never  supported,  bat  strongly 
opposed.* 

Bat  althoagh  Louis  Blanc  may  jasdy  claim 
IT,  exemption  from  the  immediate  re> 
li.  BimaeB  sponsibility  of  the  Atetien  Nationaoz, 
mifMttt.  he  can  not  so  easily  shake  himself  loose 
from  the  charge  of  having' largely  contribnted 
to  spread  among  the  working  classes  those  delu- 
sive and  impracticable  doctrines  which  brought 
about  the  Bevolution.  Ho  admits  that,  when 
named  as  member  of  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment, be  declared  that  **  he  proclaimed  not  only 
the  Bcpublic,  but  the  democratic  and  social  Be- 
public  ;'*t  and  that,  in  answer  to  tBe  deputations 
which  addressed  him  at  the  Luxembourg,  he 
guaranteed,  in  the  name  of  the  Bepublic,  '*  the 
samd  wages  in  periods  ofadvernty  which  they  had 
previmisfy  attained  in  periods  of  prosperity ^  and 
foil  employment  to  all  citizens.  **t  When  doc- 
trines so  monstrous  and  utterly  inconsistent  with 
the  existence  of  industrial  employment  were  not 
only  openly  avowed  by  the  Grovemment,  but 
made  the  condition  of  their  appointment,  it  is 
of  no  consequence  who  was  charged  with  the 
duty  of  organising  the  Ateliers  Nationaux.  The 
persons  really  responsible  for  their  establishment 
are  those  who,  by  closing  private  enterprise  by 
rendering  it  ruinous,  forced  the  people  to  have 
recourse  to  the  public  establishments.  If  M. 
Marie  organized  the  Ateliers  Nationaux,  it  was 
Louis  Blanc  and  his  disciples  who  drove  the 
people  into  them. 

Tho  Socialist  principles,  proclaimed  by  an- 

^g^  thqrity  from  the  Luxembourg,  have 

DeeisLTsan-    produced  such  calamitous  results, 

svertotheSo-  that  the  French  writers  have  been 

dau«t  doo-       led  carefully  to  examine  the  foun- 

°^''  dations  on   which  they  rest,  and 

elaborate  refutations  of  them  have  proceeded 
from  many  able  pens.    But  the  real  answer  to 


*  '■*'  Le«  Aleiiera  Nattonanx  dtalent  organMa  non  aaala- 
meat  sana  ma  participation,  mala  eontraire  k  met  prin- 
dpe&  Rien  de  plus  oppose  an  regime  industriel  develop- 
pe  dam  rorganisatlon  du  trarail  que  le  regime  rI  Juste- 
ment  fl^tii  des  ateliers  nationaoz  diHgi^s  par  M.  Emlle 
Thomas,  aoua  la  responsabillt^  de  BL  Marie.  Lea  ateliers 
90ciaux\  tels  que  Je  les  arals  proposda,  devalenfc  rduoir 
ehacon  dea  ouTriers  appartenant  tous  &  la  mime  prqfeS' 
ston.  IjOs  ateliers  nationauz  tela  qa'ils  furent  gonvem^s 
par  U.  Marie  moaMrenk  enkass^s  p^emfile  des  ooTriers 
de  to  ate  profession,  lesqoels,  chooe  insenaSe,  furenfc  son- 
mts  aa  mdme  genre  de  travail.  Dans  les  ateliers  soclauz 
tela  que  Je  lea  avals  propos^  les  onvrlen  devaient  tra- 
valUerik  I'aidede  la  commandits  de  TBtat;  mats  pour 
leur  propre  eompte  en  vae  d*un  benefice  oommao,  o*eflt- 
i-dlre,  arec  raraeur  de  rint^rgt  personnel,  uni  h  la  pal»- 
sanee  de  r Association  et  an  point  d*honnear  de  Tesprit 
de  eorpa.  ,  Dana  lea  atelien  nationaux  tels  qn^ils  fbrent 
gourem6a  par  M.  Marie,  TEtat  nUntervint  que  comme 
entreprenant  et  les  ouvriers  ne  figurent  que  oomme  sala- 
rfte  Or  eomme  il  s*agit  i^l  d*un  labeur  stdrllc  infhic- 
taeox,  anqnel  la  plnpart  as  tronvaient  n^eessairement 
inliabUea,  Taction  de  rEtat,  o*6talt  le  gaspiUage  des 
finanoea,  la  retribution,  c*6tait  une  prime  &  la  pareese,  le 
salaire,  c*6tait  nne  aumdne  ddguis^.**— Louis  Blako, 
Pages  de  VUistoire  ds  la  Biv&luSon  de  F4mier,  p.  63. 

t  ^*Aniioiio6  eomme  membre  da  Oonvemement  Pro- 
viaoire,  Je  montal  en  nniforme  de  Garde  National  sur  la 
table  qal  serralt  de  bureau,  et  lA,  dans  un  discours  qui 
dfit  £tre  singulidrement  animA,  s*il  r6pondaIt  anx  batte- 
mena  de  mon  oosnr,  ie  proelamai  non  senlement  la  R6- 
pnbliqoe,  mais  la  Republique  d^moeratiqae  et  aoelale. 
Flocon  s'exprimait  dans  le  meme  sens.  Alors  an  ouvrier 
Bona  Mlidta,  an  nom  de  see  camarades,  d'avolr  poa6  de 
la  sorte  la  reritablo  question— la  question  snprSme  de  la 
BevotaUon  qni  venait  de  s*aceomplli-,  et  le  titre  de  Mem- 
brea  da  Gouvemement  Proviaolre  nous  fut  conflnn6  par 
des  aedamationK  ardentes.**— Louis  Blako,  p.  91. 

t  **  M.  Looia  Blane  promettalt  anx  onvriers  an  nom  de 
TEtat,  dans  lo  pgr^sen^  la  eanservation  pendant  lee  phi- 


them  will  at  once  occur  to  eveiy  person  engaged 
in  the  actual  business  of  life.  Socialist  princi- 
ples are  impracticable,  then,  when  attempted  to 
be  put  in  force ;  and  if  practicable,  they  would  be 
pernicious ;  because,  if  the  profits  of  stock  were 
swallowed  up  in  the  wages  of  labor,  credit  would^ 
be  destroyed,  and  no  fund  could  exist  to  pur- 
chase the  materials  on  which  labor  is  to  be  ex- 
erted, and  maintain  the  persons  engaged  in  their 
manufacture  in  the  interval  between  the  com- 
mencement of  industiy  and  the  receipt  of  tho 
price  of  its  produce.  If  any  one  believes  the 
contrary,  he  is  recommended  to  try  whether  he 
will  get  the  same  advance  of  money  on  the  credit 
often  thousand  workmen  worth  a  sovereign  each 
as  of  one  man  worth  ten  thousand  sovereigns. 
In  the  second  place,  the  proportion  which  the 
wages  of  labor  bear  to  the  profits  of  stock  in 
all  industrial  establishments,  whether  connected 
with  land  or  manufactures,  is  so  largo,  that  even 
if  the  whole  of  the  former  were  divided  among 
the  latter,  it  would  not  make  an  addition  to 
them  of  more  than  thiity  or  forty  per  cent.  -^ 
a  difierence  not  greater  than  a  good  harvest  or 
a  prosperous  commercial  season  always  makes, 
without  making  any  sensible  addition  to  the 
amount  of  their  savings.  In  the  third  place, 
supposing  that,  by  the  force  of  numbers  and  the 
prevalence  of  frugal  habits,  little  capitals  could 
be  formed  in  the  hands  of  the  operatives,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  find  in  their  ranks  men  who 
could  be  intrusted  with  its  administration.  To 
withstand  the  temptation  arising  from  the  power 
of  intromitting  with  any  common  fund  requires 
habits  of  the  most  difficult  acquirement,  and  is 
seldom  seen  except  in  cases  where  a  second  na- 
ture, as  it  were,  has  been  induced  by  many  gen- 
erations employed  in  theur  acquisition.  In  the 
fourth  place,  even  the  rise  of  wages,  arising  from 
the  workmen  dividing  the  profits  of  stock,  could 
only  be  temporary.  By  stopping  the  accumu- 
lation of  capital  in  the  hands  of  employers  it 
would  check  the  growth  of  wealth,  and  with  it 
that  of  all  the  branches  of  manufacture  which 
minister  to  the  comforts  or  elegancies  of  life. 
AU  the  persons  engaged  in  them  would  at  once 
be  thrown  back  upon  the  occupations  which  min- 
ister to  bare  necessities,  and  competition  would 
soon  bring  down  the  wages  in  them  to  the  low- 
est point,  as  it  was  so  long  the  case  in  Ireland. 
Louis  Blanc  told  the  deputations  of  workmen  at 
the  Luxembourg  that  by  embracing  Socialist 
principles  they  would  **(u/  become  kings  P*  He 
would  have  been  nearer  the  truth  if  he  had  said 
they  would  all  become  beggars. 

Three  circumstances  distinguished  this  Bevo- 
lution from  both  of  those  which  had  ^^ 
preceded  it,  and  form  so  many  char-  Abaeaceof  xe- 
acteristics  well  worthy  of  considera-  ligious  Jeal- 
tion.    The  first  is,  the  entire  ab-  S7i  V*** 
sence  of  all  religious  jealousy  or  ran-       ^  " 
cor  by  which  it  was  distinguished.    No  one  need 
be  told  that  the  very  reverse  was  the  case  in  tho 
first  Bevolution.    The  same  was  the  case,  though 
in  a  lesser  degree,  in  the  Bevolution  of  1880. 
Hatred  of  the  Jesuits,  and  Jealousy  of  the  influ- 

edes  de  erise  dee  edUdree  appartenant  aux  piriodee  de 
proeperitA^  avee  nne  participation  aux  benefices;  dans 
Tavenir,  le  Ubre  exerdce  de  lenra  faenlt^s,  la  Ubn  eati$» 
/action  de  leure  dieirn,  enjin,  le  maxSnutm  de  bonheur,'* 
^Pardee  de  M.  Louis  Blaito  {Con/irenee  du  S9  Avril^ 
1848y.—Moniteur, 
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ence  they  were  supposed  to  be  acquiring  in  the 
Government  and  the  educational  establishments 
of  the  country,  were  the  chief  causes  of  the 
overthrow  of  Charles  X.  But  on  this  occasion, 
this  the  most  deadlv  poison  that  can  be  mixed 
np  with  the  revolutionary  passions,  was  entirely 
awanting.  The  old  animosity  of  the  revolution- 
ists against  the  clergy  seemed  to  have  disappear- 
ed. The  Revolution  was  ardently  supported  by 
the  clergy,  in  the  first  instance  at  least,  especial- 
ly in  the  rural  districts.  The  priests  blessed  the 
trees  of  liberty  which  were  planted  in  the  villa- 
ges and  squares;  fervent  prayers  were  offered 
up  for  the  Republic  from  the  altars ;  the  priests, 
surrounded  by  their  flocks,  marched  to  the  poll- 
ing-places for  the  elections  for  the  Assembly  when 
they  came  on.  This  change  is  very  remarkable, 
and  suggests  much  matter  for  reflection ;  but  it 
is  easily  explained  when  we  recollect  that  the 
Church  had  lost  all  its  property  during  the  first 
Revolution,  and  ceased  to  be  either  an  object  of 
envy  fh)m  its  wealth,  or  of  jealousy  from  its  pow- 
er. Thrown  upon  their  flocks  for  support,  since 
the  miserable  pittance  of  forty  pounds  a  year  al- 
lowed by  Government  barely  sufficed  for  exist- 
ence, the  clergy  had  identified  themselves  with 
their  interests,  and  shared  their  desires.  The 
Government  of  Louis  Philippe  had  been  so  hostile 
to  religion  that  they  in  secret  rejoiced  at  its  over- 
throw. This  very  remarkable  change  bespeaks  the 
profound  knowledge  of  the  human  heai't  which  se- 
lected thb  Apostles  intended  to  propagate  a  faith 
destined  to  overspread  the  world  from  the  fisher- 
men of  Galilee,  not  the  priests  of  Zoroaster  or  the 
pontiffs  of  Rome,  and  illustrates  the  prophetic 
wisdom  of  the  words  of  Cazal^s,  in  the  first  Na- 
tional Assembly,  **  Take  from  them 
their  cross  of  gold,  and  they  will 
get  one  of  wood,  and  it  was  by  a 
cross  of  wood  that  the  world  was 
saved."* 

The  second  circumstance  which  distinguished 
2A  this  Revolution  was  the  sedulous  at- 

Boclallrtde-  tention  now  paid  to  the  demands 
mands  of  and  interests  of  Labor.  It  was  the 
the  working  interests  of  capital  and  the  boiirg^oi- 
^  ******  sie  which  were  chiefly,  if  not  ex- 

clusively, considered  in  the  Revolution  of  1830. 
Robespierre  and  St.  Just  had  professed,  and 
probably  felt,  a  warm  interest  in  the  concerns  of 
the  working  classes ;  but  they  could  see  no  oth- 
er way  of  serving  them  but  cutting  off  the  heads 
of  all  above  them.  The  lapse  of  thirty-three 
years'  peace  since  1815,  and  the  vast  increase  of 
industry  which  had  in  consequence  taken  place, 
had  now,  however,  given  a  more  practical  di- 
rection to  men's  thoughts.  They  no  longer 
thought  that  they  were  to  be  benented  by  plac- 
ing the  heads  of  the  rich  under  the  guillotine ; 
they  adopted  a  plan,  in  appearance  at  least, 
more  likely  to  be  attended  with  the  desired  ef- 
fect, ancf  that  was,  to  put  their  own  hands  into 
their  pockets.  Encouraged  by  the  conferences 
at  the  Luxembourg  and  the  Socialist  declama^ 
tions  of  Louis  Blanc,  as  well  as  the  decrees  of 
the  Government,  which  guaranteed  employment 
and  full  wages  to  all  the  working  classes,  they 
all  united  now  in  demanding  from  their  employ- 
ers at  once  an  increase  of  wages  and  a  diminu- 
tion in  the  hours  of  labor !  By  a  decree  of  the 
ICarcb  26.  Government,  the  hours  of  labor  of  all 
sorts  in  Paris  were  fixed  at  ten  houn 
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a  day,  though  in  the  provinces  they  were  left  at 
twelve  hours.  These  demands,  too,  were  made 
at  a  time  when,  in  consequence  of  the  panic  con- 
sequent on  the  Revolution,  and  the  nnivenial 
hoarding  of  the  precious  metals  which  had  en- 
sued, the  price  of  every  species  of  industrial  prod- 
uce, so  far  from  rising,  was  rapidly  £&lliog,  and 
sales  of  every  thing,  except  the  mere  neoessaries 
of  life,  had  become  impossible !  The  conse- 
quence, as  might  have  been  anticipated,  was, 
that  mostly  all  the  master-manufacturers  closed 
their  work-shops;  and  in  the  first 
two  weeks  of  March  above  a  hun-  Js^l'j^^- 
dred  thousand  were  out  of  employ-  Emiie  Tbom- 
ment  in  Paris  alone,  and  thirty  or  *■,  ConmU- 
forty  thousand  in  Rouen,  Lyons,  q^|f  ff" 
and  Bordeaux  I '  q    le,     . 

A  third  effect  which  ensued  from  the  peculiar 
character  of  this  Revolution,  as  the  si. 

revolt  of  Labor  against  Capita^  was  Acts  ftgRlnrt 
the  strongest  aversion  on  the  part  of  ^^  ^^^i, 
all  its  promoters  to  the  prmciples  of  of  Engtish 
free  trade,  and  a  decided  adherence  woricmeo 
to  that  of  protection.     Lord  Nor-  f«>™  Frwicc 
manby,  who,  though  not  yet  regularly  accredit^ 
ed  to  the  Provisional  Government,  was  in  daily 
communication  with  M.  de  Lamartine,  repeat- 
edly sounded  the  French  Minister  on  this  sub- 
ject, representing  how  advantageous  it  would 
prove  to  both  nations  if  their  commercial  in- 
tercourse could  be  conducted  without  fiscal  re- 
straints;  but  in  vain.      M.  de  Lamartine  an- 
swered coldly  to  all  these  proposals,  saying  that, 
in  the  existing  temper  of  men's  minds,  it  was  in 
vain  to  bring  any  such  doctrines  forward.     He 
was  doubtless  right;  they  ran  directly  counter 
to  the  strongest  desires  of  those  who  had  made 
the  Revolution.     These  desires  soon  broke  out 
in  savage  and  inhuman  attacks  on  foreign  work- 
men, especially  their  great  rivals  t)ie  English, 
in  many  parts  of  the  country,  especially  on  the 
lines  of  railways  then  in  course  of  construction. 
The  effect  of  these  attacks,  and  of  the  general 
obloquy  to  which  they  were  exposed  fn»n  the 
jealousy  of  their  French  competitors,  was,  that 
nearly  the  whole  English  workmen    then   in 
France,  amoimting  to  above  thirty  thousand, 
were  obliged  to  leave  the  country  and  retnm 
home.     They  arrived  on  the  shores  of  Britain 
in  the  most  deplorable  state  of  destitution,  and 
loudly  complaining  of  the  treatment  they  had  re- 
ceived ;  for,  not  content  with  driving  tiiem  out 
of  the  country,  the  French  Revolutionists  laid 
an  embargo  on  their  funds  in  the  savings  banks 
there,  which  Lord  Normanby  for  long  labored  in 
vain  to  get  removed.    The  gross  injustice  of  thb 
proceeding  had  a  very  salutary  effect  on  the  cor- 
responding classes  in  the  south  of  Fngland,  and 
the  publication  of  these  complaints 
in  the  papers  went  far  to  cool  that  ^iJjjf  ^Yeo 
general  enthusiasm  in  favor  of  the  I6l,sa6;  Ann! 
Revolution  which,  on  its  first  occur-  Hint.  184S, 
rence,  was  felt  among  the  working  Ui  IKL^SJ* 
classes  of  Great  Britain.^  "egiMu, »l 

But  all  other  consequences  of  the  Bevolntion 
fade  into  insignificance  compared  ^i. 

with  the  commercial  and  monetaxy  Uoneuuyuid 
crisis  which  resulted  from  its  sue-  oommeTcUi 
cess,  and,  in  its  ultimate  results,  SSti"oflL 
,  was  attended  with  the  most  import-  douddhoaxu 
^  ant  effects  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  Finanoe  hlb- 
'  Republic.    The  panic  soon  spread  ^^*'' 
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from  the  towns  to  the  country;  the  peasants, 
fearfal  of  being  plundered,  either  by  robbery  or 
the  emission  of  aasignats,  hastened  to  hide  their 
little  stores  of  money ;  specie  disappeared  from 
the  circulation ;  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
pnrchiuers  were  few,  eyen  for  articles  of  primary 
necessity,  and  the  price  of  eveiy  article  of  com- 
merce underwent  a  serious  diminution.  M. 
Goadchoux,  the  first  Minister  of  Finance  in  the 
Provisional  GrOTernment,  could  devise  no  better 
mode  of  meeting  the  difficulty  but  by  a  decree 
which  postponed  the  payment  of  all  bills  falling 

Fei).  2&  ^*^  ^^  ^^  February  and  subsequent 
days  to  the  15th  March.  As  this  raised 
a  riolent  clamor  among  the  holders  of  these  se- 
March  2.  cm'ities,  he  followed  it  up  by  a  decree 
'^  on  the  other  side,  which  antic^Mted  the 
Mardi  5.  payment  of  the  rentes  falling  due  on  the 
22d  March,  by  declaring  them  payable  on  the 
15th.  As  arranjxements  had  been  made  to  meet 
these  payments  on  the  22d,  this  only  made  mat- 
ters worse,  and  increased  the  general  confusion. 
Such  was  the  outcry,  and  so  wide-spread  the 
>  Ann  Hist  P^°^^'  ^^^  ^'  Goudchoux  felt  him- 
1S48, 139,  ^^  unable  to  make  head  against  it, 
U6;  MoDi-  and  he  resigned  his  situation  as  Fi- 
^'JftAo^'**  nance  Minister,  and  was  succeeded 
*•  ^^-  by  M.  Gamier  Pag^. » 

Fortunately  for  France  and  Europe,  his  suc- 
cesser  was  a  man  of  abilities  and  res- 
M  center  ''l^^^^^  ^^^  exempt  from  those  mon- 
J'agea  min-  ey  influences  which  so  generally  lie 
istor.  Fi-  up  ihe  hands  or  blind  the  eyes  of 
of  th«*B«nfc  •totesmen  intrusted  with  the  finan- 
cial concerns  of  nations.  The  com- 
mercial state  of  France  at  this  period,  and  the 
circumstances  which  rendered  the  important 
change  in  its  monetary  system  which  soon  after 
took  place  necessary,  are  thus  explained  in  the 
official  report  of  the  Comte  Argout,  the  bank's 
chairman,  for  the  year  1848:  '^  When  the  Bev- 
olntioQ  of  February  broke  out,  the  treasure  in 
the  Bank  of  France  and  its  branch  establish- 
ments amonntei  to  225,000,000  francs.  The 
demand  for  specie,  howerer,  rapidly  increased 
on  that  event,  but  the  bank  made  the  most  cour- 
ageous efforts  to  meet  the  drain.  From  the  26th 
February  to  the  15th  March,  that  is,  during  fif- 
teen working  days,  the  bank  discounted  in  Paris 
aloue  1 12,000,000  francs.  In  the  branch  banks, 
during  the  same  period,  it  discounted  45,000,000 
francs.  By  this  means  it  saved  from  bankruptcy 
the  banks  of  Bouen,  Orleans,  Havre,  and  Lille. 
But  the  drain  of  specie  was  only  thereby  render- 
ed more  alarming.  From  the  26th  Februaiy  to 
the  15th  March,  the  metallic  reserve  at  Paris  fell 
from  181,000,000  to  82,000,000  francs.  On  the 
15th  March  the  payments  in  coin  amounted  to 
10,000,000  francs,  and  on  the  evening  of  that 
«  «  -*  ^  ^*y  '*^®  remained  only  59,000,000 
Comte^'^A?"  ^"^^^'      ^   ^^  succeeding  day 

Saat«  for  1848;  (16th)  it  was  known  the  run  would 
[oniteur,        be  still  more  considerable,  and  in  a 
jUreh  16,        fQ^  ^yg  mQPQ  ^Yie  bank  would  be 

entirely  drained  of  specie.* '* 
In  these  alarming  circumstances,  the  oonncil- 
^        general  of  the  bank  met,  and  pre- 
Suspension  P^rcd  the  draft  of  a  decree,  which 
of  cash        was  immediatoly  submitted  to  the 
wnaente.    Provisional  Grovemment,  received  its 
^^'^  ^        unanimous  sanction  on  the  night  of  ' 
the  15th  March,  and  appeared  in  the  columns , 


of  the  MonUmr  on  the  following  day.  By  this 
decree  the  bank  was  relieved  from  the  obligation 
of  pacing  its  notes  iu  specie,  and  its  notes  were 
declared  a  legal  tender.  The  power  of  emission, 
however,  was  limited  to  850,000,000  francs,  as 
the  maximum  of  the  circulation;  and  it  was 
provided  that  weekly  states  of  the  affairs  of  the 
bank  should  be  published,  as  in  England.  The 
emission  of  notes  for  100  francs  was  authorized 
by  the  same  decree.  The  issue  of  notes  for  50 
francs  and  25  francs  had  been  anxiously  prayed 
for  by  the  commercial  classes ;  but  the  council- 
general  of  the  bank  refused  its  consent  to  this 
demand,  as  likely  to  lead  to  an  exportation  of 
specie  at  a  time  when  it  was  of  such  importance 
to  keep  it  in  the  country.  The  circulation  of 
the  bank  at  the  date  of  the  decree  amounted 
to  275,000,000;  so  that,  even  as  it  stood,  this 
measure  afibrded  a  consirlerable  ex-  ,  j^^^^^ 
tension  to  the  available  circulation  March  15, 
of  the  country,  and  what  was  of  still  164S;  Monl- 
more  importance,  relieved  it  entirely  Jj"''  March 
of  the  obligation  to  pay  in  specie.^ 

Thus  did  the- suspension  of  cash  payments  re- 
sult in  Fk'ance  from  the  Revolution  ^ 
of  1848,  as  the  emission  of  assignats  Great  ef- 
in  that  country  in  1791,  and  the  sus-  foctsof  this 
pension  of  cash  payments  in  Great  ul*"fS  *°* 
Britain  in  1797,  had  arisen  from  that  ^  ^°^ 
of  1789.  In  all  the  three  cases  the  change  was 
the  result  of  necessity,  and  the  effect  was  im- 
mense, far  exceedinljg  what  had  been  either  in- 
tended or  foreseen  by  its  authors.  The  forced 
paper  circulation  of  the  first  revolution  in  France, 
which  at  length  was  pushed  to  £750,000,000 
sterling,  beyond  all  question  brought  that  coun- 
try safe  through  the  terrible  assault  of  the  Eu- 
ropean powers  in  1793  and  1794;  but  it  did  so 
only  by  producing  a  rise  of  prices  which  utterly 
destroyed  the  capital  of  the  nation,  and  inflicted 
an  irreparable  wound  on  its  indusliy.  The  sus- 
pension of  cash  payments  in  Great  Britain  in 
1797  alone  enabled  the  nation  to  make  head 
against  the  power  of  revolutionaxy  France,  and 
preserved  th^  liberties  of  Europe  when  threaten- 
ed with  destruction  by  the  arms  of  Napoleon ; 
but  it  did  this  at  the  cost  of  a  duplication  of 
prices,  doubling  the  amount  of  the  national  debt, 
and  imposing  a  heavy  burden  on  its  industry, 
which  will  never  now  be  removed.  The  opposite 
system,  introduced  by  Sir  Bobert  Peel  in  1819, 
dT  rendering  the  currcncy  entirely  dependent  on 
gold,  and  contracting  the  paper  whenever  the 
gold  was  withdrawn,  had  induced  three  terrible 
monetary  crises,  under  the  effects  of  the  last  of 
which  the  nation  was  still  laboring.  Steering 
the  middle  course  between  these  two  extremes, 
the  measure  of  M.  Gamier  Pag^  based  on  the 
principle  of  meeiinff  the  drain  by  an  issue  of  paper, 
oearing  a /breed  drculationj  but  limited  in  amount 
to  what  the  nation  really  required,  may  be  regard- 
ed as  a  model  of  political  wisdom,  and  perhaps 
the  greatest  boon  ever  bestowed  by  legislative 
wisdom  on  an  afflicted  nation.  For  if  it  had 
not  been  passed,  and  either  an  unlimited  issue 
of  the  currency,  or  an  unlimited  contraction  of 
it,  had  been  practiced,  beyond  all  doubt  all  the 
eloquence  and  courage  of  Lamartine  would  have 
been  unable  to  avert  another  revolution — a  sec- 
ond nde  of  the  Jacobins,  a  second  reign  of  blood, 
and  a  second  revolutionary  war. 

This  decree  was,  in  the  first  instance,  confined 
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to  the  Bank  of  France ;  bat  by  two  snpplement- 
s«.  *"7  clecrees,  issued  on  27th  April 

Effecto  of  this  and  2d  May,  the  protection  was  ex- 
ueMare,  and  tended  to  the  banks  of  Bordeaux, 
to  tSTrovta-  ^«en,  Nantes,  Lyons,  Marseilles, 
eiaiiwnki.  Havre,  Lille,  and  Orleans,  which 
April  87.  were  amalgamated  with  the  Bank 
*^y  *•  of  France,  and  their  joint  circula- 

tion, inconvertible  into  specie,  was  extended  to 
452,000,000  francs  (£18,000,000).  This  was 
fblly  equal  to  the  necessities  of  a  nation  which 
at  that  period,  strange  to  say,  did  not  require 
more  than  £18,000,000  of  discounts,  while 
X  New-  Great  Britain  needed  £180,000,000!' 
niArfih,  At  the  same  time,  the  greatest  efforts 
^  ^«-  were  made  by  the  Bank  of  France,  and 
all  its  branches,  to  sustain  industry  and  credit 
in  every  possible  way.  '  Discount  banks  ( Oomp- 
ioirs  I^imaux)  and  loan  offices  (Magasins  Gi- 
neraux)  were  established  in  Paris  and  all  the 
commercial  towns  of  France,  and  bills  were  ac- 
cepted for  discount  bearing  two  signatures  only, 
instead  of  three  as  formerly  required.  The  re- 
cBscounting  of  bills  was  permitted,  contrary  to 
prior  usage,  and  loan  offices  formed,  for  grant- 
ing receipts  or  warrants  for  goods  stored  in  pub- 
lic warehouses,  on  which  loans  of  money  might 
be  obtained.  By  these  several  means,  power- 
fully aided  by  the  limited  but  inconvertible  cur- 
rency, very  great  assistance  was  rendered  by 
the  Bank  of  France,  both  to  individuals  and 
the  public  treasury,  during  the  remainder  of 
the  year — a  perioci  which,  but  for  that  relief, 
would  unquestionably  have  been  fraught  with 
unparalleled  disasters.  In  the  nine  months  of 
1848  after  the  decree  suspending  cash  pay- 
ments, the  bank  at  Paris  rcdiscounted  bills  to  the 
amount  of  90,000,000  francs,  and  in  the  branch- 
es 140,000,000  francs,  besides  advancing  on  se- 
curity of  goods  in  the  "Magasins"  62,500,000 
more.  In  addition  to  these  advances  to  individ- 
uals, the  bank  lent  Oovemment  on  SIst  March 
50,000,000  francs;  on  31st  May  80,000,000 
francs ;  and  on  8d  June  engaged  for  a  loan  of 
160,000,000  francs  to  the  Treasury,  of  which 
50,000,000  fhincs  was  actually  paid  over.  In 
these  immense  advances,  rendered  possible  solely 
by  the  wise  suspension  of  cash  payments,  rather 
than  in  all  the  eloquence  of  M.  Lamartine,  the  real 
means  are  to  be  found  whereby  France  surmount- 
ed the  crisis,  and  averted  a  second  reign  of  ter- 
ror. And  tfie  fruit  of  these  measures  clearly  ap- 
peared in  the  rapid  diminution  of  the  number 
weekly  admitted  into  the  Ateliers  Nationaux, 
>Netrmarah,  which  in  the  fortnight  from  16th  to 
▼L  57-59;  31st  March  was  25,250;  and  from 
V  PT'***  l8t  to  15th  April,  86,250 ;  but  from 
miMlon  16th  to  31st  May  it  had  fallen  to 
d^EnquSte,  8000 ;  and  from  Ist  to  15th  June,  to 
cap.  1. 296.     1200.* 

Most  fortunate  was  it  for  France  and  the  world 
Aat  the  Provisional  Government  had  either  the 
sense  to  see,  or  were  forced  by  the  pressure  of  the 


working  classes  to  adopt,  these  the  only  mearares 
suited  to  the  crisis,  or  capable  of  meet-        ^r 
ing  its  dangers ;  for  the  condition  of  Deplorable 
the  public  finances,  in  consequence  of  tutcoftbe 
the  Revolution,  had  become  all  but  gJJJl^ 
desperate.     Such  was  the  efifect  of  the  * 

universal  alarm,  that  the  consumption  of  every  in- 
dividual in  the  country,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  was  at  once  reduced  to  the  smallest  jtos- 
sible  amount.     The  octroi  of  the  capital,  which  in 

1847  had  produced  from  75,000  to  80,000  francs 
a  day,  immediately  fell  to  40, 000  or  50,000  francs. 
All  other  taxes  on  consumption  at  once  fell  off  in 
the  same  proportion.     The  imports  of  France  in 

1848  were  little  more  than  Aa^' of  what  they  had 
been  in  1847 ;  and  as  tlie  Bevolution  only  took 
place  in  the  end  of  February,  this  implied  a  falling 
off  to  a  still  greater  amount  in  the  ten  months  sub- 
sequent to  that  convulsion.  The  exports,  it  is 
true,  did  not  exhibit  a  decline  by  any  means  in  the 
same  proportion ;  but  that  arose  from  a  peculiar 
and  very  distressing  cauFe,  which,  so  far  from  be- 
speaking a  revival  of  industry,  indicated  just  tbe 
reverse.  It  arose  from  the  universal  desire  to 
turn  movable  property  into  cash,  and  the  impos- 
sibility of  finding  a  market  for  it  in  France  itself. 
This  led  to  a  general  sending  of  it  abroad ;  and 
to  such  a  length  did  this  go,  that  the  foreign  trade 
of  France  in  1848  presented  the  enormous  bal- 
ance of  £11,000,000  in  favor  of  that  countir, 
which  of  course  was  paid  in  specie.*  This  is  a 
most  curious  and  instructive  circumstance,  indi- 
cating at  once  how  fallacious  a  test  of  the  pros- 
perity of  a  nation  the  amount  of  treasure  in  its 
banking  establishments  is;  how  erroneous  an 
opinion  it  is,  which  is  often  entertained,  that  the 
amount  of  exports  is  to  be  taken  as  the  measure 
of  its  manufacturing  prosperity ;  and  how  great 
a  mistake  it  is  to  suppose  that  the  issue  of  incon- 
vertible paper  in  moderate  quantities  will  drive 
specie  out  of  the  country.  For  in  this  year  of  un- 
exampled alarm  and  suffering,  when  the  dimin- 
ished consumption  of  all  classes  bronght  the  im- 
ports down  a  half,  and  the  national  industry  was 
sustained  only  by  the  issue  of  inconvertible  notes 
to  the  extent  of  £18,000,000  steriing,  the  balance 
of  trade  was  £11,000,000  in  favor  of  France. 
Her  exports  had  undergone  very  little  diminution; 
the  notes  in  circulation  had  risen  from  £1 1 ,  000, 000 
to  £15,000,000,  the  bullion  in  the  bank  from 
£8,000,000  to  £10,000,000,  while  the  »  yew- 
discounts  had  sunk  ftam  £11,000,000  manh, 
to  £6, 000, 000. H n.G6,B». 

t  At  the  moment  when  tbew  lines  are  written  (April 
2, 1^),  a  similar  phenomenon  Is  presented  In  this  coun- 
try.   The  last  Bank  and  Trade  Retnnis  show : 

Notes  in  drealation £19,600.000 

BallioninBank 18.880.000 

Ditto  on  15th  November,  1857 7,170,000 

Decrease  in    exports   from   corresponding 

months  In  1857 8,081,000 

Bate  of  interest  at  Bank 9i  per  eent 

Ditto  in  Norember,  1857...  10  per  eent 
So  that  the  circulation  ia  nearly  entirely  metallic.    In- 
terest Is  at  the  lowest  point,  and  yet  exports  hare  sunk 


•  ImTOBTS  ATn>  RXPOBTB  rSOX  FbAHOB  1H  aXAL  VALtia,  TBOU  1846  TO  1860. 


I 


T««n. 


1846 
1846 
1847 

1848 

isid 


Impotto.        \        Exporto. 


jee4,2oo,ooo 

86,800,000 
89,080,000 
23,«i0O,0OO 
81,200,000 
81,200,000 


i;3;^,90u,ooo 
84,100,000 
86^600,000 
83,300,000 
41,800,000 
44,900,000 


RevMin*. 


je!>:;,SiK>,ooo 

58,800,000 
61,900,000 
70,T->0,000 
67,270,000 
67,260,0(N) 


Enwodltaw.     )         D«a<iL 


i»4^870,000 
67,340,000 
66,100,000 
7»,S60,000 
65,770,000 
68,470^000 


it.'.',4l70,UUU 
8,600,000 

1U,2SO,4100 

140,000 

8,600,000 

1^670^000 


—NEWMxaeB,  t1  668, 664, 60» ;  and  Ann,  ffivt,  1846  and  1847. 
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But  how  deplorable  soever  mny  have  been  tbe 
2g^  financial  state  and  prospects  of  in- 

Indirect  tax-  dustiy  in  France,  it  was  absolutely 
w  taken  off  by  necessary  to  make  some  concession 
^  ^Taod  ^  *^®  powerful  reirolutionary  partv 
impoSuonof  ™  possession  of  the  capital,  which 
45 percent  ad-  imperioiislj  demanded  an  instant  re- 
ditionaiontho  taxation  of  the  hardens  immediately 
direct  taxea.  affecting  themselves.  The  tax  which 
was  most  generally  condemned  was  that  on  salt ; 
and  by  a  decree  on  31st  March  it  was  suppress- 
ed, thoagh  the  Government  had  presence  of  mind 
to  defer  the  taking  effect  of  the  decree  till  the  Ist 
of  January  succeeding.  The  same  decree  an- 
nounced a  great  redaction  on  the  excise  on  meat 
and  wine ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  railways  fh>m 
Paris  to  Orleans,  and  from  Orleans  to  Vierzon, 
.    were  put  under  sequestration,  upon  the 

^"  *  pretense  that  they  were  insolvent.  But 
these  reauctions,  and  the  immense  reduction  in 
the  customs,  rendered  some  great  increase  in  an- 
other quarter  absolutely  necessary.  No  other  re- 
source appeared  practicable  but  additions  to  the 
direct  taxes.  It  was  accordingly  resoh'ed  to  in- 
crease the  whole  of  them  45  per  cent.,  which  was 
M     1  16  *<^cordingly  done.     By  a  supplemental 

*"*  *  decree,  the  dunect  taxes  in  the  Depart- 
ments of.  the  Rhone,  including  Lyqns,  were  in- 
creased 50  per  cent,  more,  or  95  in  all ;  and  sev- 
eral other  Departments  were  subjected  in  addi- 
tional charges,  varying  from  15  to  25,  or  60  to 
70  per  cent,  in  all.*  By  this  decree  the  Govern- 
ment obtained  a  large  accession  of  revenue; 
for  the  receipts  of  the  Treasury  in  1848  were  no 
less  than  £70,000,000,  being  £15,000,000  more 
J  than  the  receipts  of  1847,  the  last  year 

MjuShUk,  ^  Louis  Philippe's  reign.  So  that, 
1S43,Mod!-  whatever    the   French  people  might 

1?"^*  ^S'  ^^P®  ^^  ^*™  ^7  ^^^  Bievolution,  re- 
^"^iw^  lief  from  taxation  could  not  be  in- 
cluded. 
No  words  can  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
nniversal  disappointment  and  indignation  which 
this  decree  occasioned  in  France.  The  peasant 
proprietors,  in  whose  hands  nine -tenths  of  the 
country  was,  had  received  the  Revolution  coldly 

X2,000,000  a  month.— nntft,  March  28, 186a  And  diir- 
iug  Ihe  period  when  this  aerioiu  decline  was  going  for- 
vard — the  result  of  the  drain  of  gold  in  autumn,  1857 — 
the  specie  in  the  Bank  had,  so  far  from  being  drawn 
out  of  the  country  by  the  sntpenslon  of  the  BanSc-Char- 
ter  Ac*  in  NoTember,  1867,  Incraaaed  by  npwanl  of 
£11,000,000. 

*  A  very  valuable  report  was  framed  by  the  Minister 
of  Finance  at  this jperiod,  on  the  financial  state  of  France 
when  the  reign  of  Loois  Philippe  ended.  From  this  It 
appeared  tlmt  the 

Fablic  funded  debt  amoonted,  on  January 

1,1848,  to 

Its  annual  charge  to 

Floating  debt  to 

Loan  ooatracted  in  1847 

Of  which  via  sttU  to  be  paid 

Snms  due  by  Crovemment  to  saviogs  banks 

Sinking  fund  annually 

Interest  of  floating  debt 

Expended  on  Public  Works...  1,600,039, 000 
Bepaid,  or  due  by  Companiea  1,069,000,000 

Bsmalaed  due  by  Stote 666,889,000 

Totsl  public  debt  of  all  sorts 8,005,041,000 

Gftsh  in  Treasury  on  24th  February,  1848. .  192,488,000 
In  Bank  of  France  belonging  to  Treasury . .     125,644,000 

Bxpeaditure  of  1847 1,446,000,000 

Berenne  of  ditto 1 ,891 ,976,000 

Deficit 64,000,000 

-^Rapport  pear  M.  GoUDOUOTrx,  ifinistre  de  Finamee. 
March  7, 1848.    Ann,  Bigtoriguo,  1848,  p.  187-14S. 


6,798,261,000 
889,488,000 
697,703,000 
860,000,000 
167,000,000 
469,679,000 
48,686,000 
18,000,000 


but  submissively.  They  neither  desired  the  change 
nor  were  very  averse  to  it ;  thev  were 
sunply  indiflferent.  They  had  io  lov-  ^ni^^i^. 
al  or  chivalrous  attachment  to  the  dignationat 
Orleans  dynas^:  all  they  desired  was  the  increase 
to  be  allowed  to  live  in  peace,  culti-  ^^^  ^^^^ 
vating  their  little  domains ;  and  the  ^ 
chief  ground  of  complaint  that  they  had  against 
the  former  Government  was  its  exi^ense,  and 
the  large  deficit  which  every  year  was  increas- 
ing in  the  Exchequer,  to  be  filled  up  only  by 
additional  loans  and  taxes.  They  were  told,  how- 
ever, universally,  and  for  a  few  weeks  believed, 
that  the  Republican  Government  would  be  so 
cheap  that  a  very  great  reduction  of  their  bur- 
dens would  take  place — ^nay,  that  at  no  distant 
period  they  would  entirely  cease.  In  their  sim- 
plicity many  believed  this,  just  as  the  Beformers 
in  Great  Britain  in  1881  did  that,  when  **the 
Biir*  passed,  wages  would  be  doubled,  and  prices 
halved.  The  additional  sum  raised  by  the  45  per 
cent,  was  190, 000, 000  francs,  and  this  fell  almost 
entirely  on  the  little  proprietors.  It  may  be  con- 
ceived what  a  sensation  the  imposition  of  this 
addition  to  their  taxes  made  among  a  body  of 
peasant  proprietors,  who  had  not  yet  recovered 
from  the  general  distress  produced  by  the  failure 
of  the  crops  in  1846.  But  when,  in  addition  to 
this,  thev  learned  that  this  formidable  increase 
of  their  ourdens  had  been  laid  on  to  support  an 
army  of  a  hundred  thousand  revolutionists  in 
Paris,  who  were  paid  200,000  francs  a  day  for 
doing  nothing,  their  indignation  knew  no  bounds, 
and  the  fatal  truth  flashed  upon  them  that  the 
Revolution,  made  by  the  mob  of  the  capital, 
would  be  turned  only  to  its  advantage  and  to 
their  ruin.  So  universal  were  these  feelings, 
that  in  the  rural  districts  they  soon  ^ 
came  to  supersede  all  other,  and  jjoTfAnliiiS!!^ 
are  to  be  regarded  as  the  main  cause  1848, 149-168; 
of  the  general  unpopularity  and  ul-  Moniteur, 
timate  overthrow  of  the  Revolu-  Jgjg^  ^^ 
tion.* 

The  time  was  now  approaching  when  some- 
thing definite  required  to  be  adopted 

by  the  Provisional  Grovemment  in  re-  rk«--??".«- 
"    _        1.    it  •      '         /•  ■L     uecree  con- 

gard  to  the  future  constitution  of  the  yoking  the 

Republic.     With  this  view  the  Gov-  National  As- 
emment  felt  that  it  was  necessaiy  to  JJJ^^S^W 
convoke  a  National  Assembly;  but 
before  that  could  be  done,  the  basis  required  to 
be  fixed  on  which  the  election  of  its  members 
should  proceed.    In  these  moments  of  republican 
fervor,  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  principle 
which  required  to  be  adopted.    The  Convention 
of  1798  presented  the  model  ready-made  to  their 
hands.    The  precedent  of  that  year,  accordingly, 
was  followed,  with  a  trifling  alteration,  merely  in 
form,  which  subsequent  experience  had  proved  to 
be  necessary.     The  number  of  Ihe  Assembly  was 
fixed  at  nine  hundred,  including  the  reJt)resent- 
atives  of  Algeria  and  the  other  colonies,  and  it 
was  declared  that  the  members  should  be  distrib- 
uted in  exact  proportion  to  the  population.    Tlie 
whole  was  to  form  one  Assembly,  chosen  by  uni- 
versal suflrage.     Every  person  was  to  be  admit- 
ted to  vote  who  had  attained  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  who  had  resided  six  months  in  a  commune, 
and  had  not  been  judicially  deprived  of  his  suf- 
frage.   Any  Frenchman  of  the  age  of  twenty-five, 
not  judicially  deprived  of  his  rights,  was  declared 
eligible  as  a  representative.    The  voting  was  to 
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be  secret,  by  signing  lists';  and  no  one  could  be 
elected  unless  he  had  at  least  two  thousand  votes. 
The  deputies  were  to  receive  25  francs  (£1 )  a  day 
for  their  expenses  during  the  sitting  of  the  Assem- 
bly ;  and  it  was  appointed  to  meet  on  the  20th 
April.  This  was  soon  followed  by  another  de- 
i  Decrees,  cree,  which  ordered  all  prisoners  for 
March  6, 12,  civil  or  commercial  debts  to  be  im- 
1848.  mediately  set  at  liberty.  ^ 

Before  the  elections  could  take  place,  however, 
the  Republicans  became  aware  of  the 
Anembiy      extreme  unpopularity  of  the  i-egime 

eistponedto  in  the  Departments ;  and  it  was  there- 
ay  4,  and    fore  deemed  indispensable  to  post- 

M^ch  M.***  Po*^®  *^®  meeting  of  the  Assembly 
to  a  later  period,  and  meanwhile  to 
adopt  the  most  vigorous  measures  to  electrify  the 
public  min4,  and  restore  the  democratic  ardor 
which  the  serious  addition  to  the  direct  taxes 
had  done  so  much  to  weaken.  To  cifect  these 
objects,  a  decree  was  issued  which  postponed  the 
.  ^.  elections  to  the  23d  April,  and  the  meet- 
April  ^3.  j^g  ^^  ^^^  Assembly  to  the  4th  May,  the 

anniversaiy  of  the  famous  opening  of  the  States- 
General  in  1789.  Meanwhile,  to  revive  the 
drooping  spirit  of  Republicanism  in  the  Depart- 
ments, and  secure  the  return  of  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  ardent  and  true  democrats,  a  circular  was 
sent  round  by  M.  Lcdru-Rollin  to  the 
^  *  electors,  to  be  distributed  by  four  hundred 
commissioners,  who,  with  ample  salaries,  were 
sent  down  to  the  Departments  to  bring  the  peo- 
ple to  the  desired  way  of  thinking.  Their  re- 
ception, however,  was  by  no  means  encouraging. 
In  some  places  th^  were  actually  chased  with 
hisses  out  of  the  villages ;  in  most,  their  recep- 
tion was  cold  in  the  extreme.  The  people  list- 
ened to  their  ardent  harangues  in  favor  of  the 
Republic  with  distrust  and  indifference;  they 
could  place  no  reliance  on  the  promises  of  a  Gov- 
ernment which  had  begun  its  career  by  adding 
nearly  a  half  to  their  direct  burdens,  and  bestow- 
ing it  on  an  army  of  idle  workmen  paid  for  do- 
ing nothing  at  the  Ateliers  Nationaux.  The  re- 
ports of  the  commissioners,  upon  the  whole,  were 
9  Decree,  extremely  discouraging,  and  for  the 
March  26,  first  time  began  to  open  the  eyes  of 
1818,  MonI-  the  Government  to  what  universal 
HIM.*184sl*  suffrage  may  lead  when  applied  to 
19;  A  pp.  a  people  of  whom  the  great  majority 
op.  I.  X80,     is  composed  of  the  holders  of  prop- 

The  circnlar  of  Ledru-Rollin,  issued  on  7th 
_  April,  was  a  remarkable  document, 

CireoTar  of  ^^  evincing  the  principles  and  tend- 
Ledru-RoUin  ency  of  the  Republican  Government, 
to  the  elect-  and  the  terrors  with  which  it  was  al- 
AMilT.  ready  inspired.    It  set  forth:  "The 

Government  can  not,  under  pain  of 
abdication  or  betraying  itself,  content  itself  with 
merely  receiving  and  registering  the  votes;  it 
must  enlighten  France,  and  labor  openly  to  de- 
feat the  counter-revolution  if  it  should  attempt 
the  impossibility  of  again  raising  its  head.  Is  it 
that  we  would  imitate  the  faults  of  those  whom 
we  have  combated  and  overthrown?  Far  from 
it.  They  ruled  by  corruption  and  falsehood,  we 
only  desire  to  make  truth  triumph;  they  ca- 
ressed egoism,  we  appeal  to  the  generous  senti- 
ments ;  they  stifled  independence,  we  would  give 
it  the  fullest  development;  they  bought  con- 
sciences, we  would  emancipate  them.    There  is 


nothing  common  between  us.  Bnt  it  is  piedsdy 
because  their  odious  practices  have  profoondly 
corrupted  the  official  class,  that  it  is  now  nece^ 
sary  to  speak  loud  and  firmly  to  root  out  the 
seeds  of  error,  and  extirpate  the  calumnies  so 
long  spread  through  the  country.  Apostles  of 
the  revolution,  we  defend  it  by  oar  acts,  our 
words,  our  instructions.  Vigilant  and  resolute 
against  our  enemies,  we  gain  partisans  to  our- 
selves by  making  it  known.  Those  only  can 
fear  who  do  not  know  it.  Worthy  missionaiy 
of  the  new  ideas  which  are  to  rule  the  wx>rld,  it 
is  for  you  to  prepare  their  pacific  advent.  This 
is  to  be  accomplished  by  yourselves,  vonr  friends, 
your  writings,  your  speeches.  Shed  abroad  the 
light  in  whole  volumes.  Let  the  great  and  ma- 
jestic figure  of  the  Republic  appear  to  every  eye, 
regenerating  humanity  by  its  moral  strength, 
effacing  the  distinction  of  classes,  caUing  all  the 
citizens  to  the  realization  of  the  political  dogma 
of  fraternity  by  liberating  labor  and  intelligence 
from  the  fetters  which  restrain  them,  making  of 
our  admirable  France  the  most  free,  the  most 
powerful  of  nations. 

"Citizen-Commissioners,  what  constitates the 
grandeur  of  the  duty  of  a  rcpresenta- 
tive  is,  that  it  invests  him  who  bo-  conSnded 
comes  such  with  the  absolute  power  to 
interpret  and  translate  the  interest  and  tlie  'wishes 
of  all.  He  would  be  unworthy  to  hold  it  who 
should  recoil  before  any  of  the  consequences  of 
the  great  principle  of  Liberty,  Equality,  Frater- 
nity. Liberty  consists  in  the  exercise  of  all  the 
faculties  which  we  have  received  from  nature, 
governed  by  reason.  Equality  means  the  partic- 
ipation of  all  the  citizens  in  the  social  advaut- 
ages,  without  any  other  distinction  but  those  ari^ 
ing  from  virtue  and  talent.  Fraternity  is  the 
law  of  love,  uniting  men,  and  making  men  all 
one  family.  Thence  follow  the  abolition  of  ev- 
ery privilege,  the  division  of  taxes  in  proportion 
to  the  foitune,  a  proportional  and  progressirt 
tax  on  succession,  a  magistracy  freely  elected 
by  the  people,  with  the  most  complete  derelop- 
ment  of  the  jury  system,  military  service  borne 
alike  by  all,  ffratuitous  and  equal  education  to  all, 
the  means  of  labor  secured  to  all,  the  democratic 
reconstitution  of  industry  and  credit,  voluntary 
association  every  where  substituted  for  the  dis- 
ordered passions  of  egoism ;  and  whoever  is  not 
prepared  to  sacrifice  his  repose,  his  life,  his  fo- 
turc  to  the  triumph  of  these  ideas,  whoever  docs 
not  feel  that  ancient  fK)ciety  has  perished,  and 
that  we  must  construct  a  new  social  ^  ^  .. 
edifice,  would  prove  only  a  luke-  April's, IMS; 
warm  and  dangerous  deputy.  His  Ann.  Htst 
influence  would  compromise  the  ^®*®»  *^  **• 
peace  of  France."**  ^^^ 

Following  up  the  same  principles,  anotlier  cir- 
cular at  the  same  time  was  issued 
by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruc-  ctreuUrof  M. 
tion  to  the  voters,  pointing  out  still  Camot,  Mfn-' 
more  speciflcally  on  what  descrip-  jrterof  Pnb- 
tion  of  persons  the  choice  was  de-  tj^n**"*"**" 
sired  by  the  Government  to  fall. 
"  The  great  error,"  savs  he,  "  against  wfalcli  the 
inhabitants  of  our  agncultural  districts  must  be 

*  Thia  circular  waa  immediately  followed  by  another, 
betrayinfi:  still  more  oleariy  the  design  of  the  Gortn- 
ment  to  intervene  to  the  ntmoatof  their  power  In  Um  ap- 
proaching elecfcloni.  It  will  be  given  at  its  proper  date, 
which  was  UthApra  ,r    r-    --, 
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l^iarded  is  this:  That  in  order  to  be  a  repre- 
sentative, it  is  necessary  to  e^joy  the  adwmtoffes 
of  education  or  the  gift  of  fortune.    As  far  as  ed* 
ucation  is  concerned,  it  is  clear  that  an  honest 
peasant,  possessed  of  good  sense  and  experience, 
wiil  represent  the  interests  of  his  class  in  the 
National  Assembly  infinitely  better  than  a  rich 
and  educated  citizen  having  no  experience  of 
mral  life,  or  blinded  by  interests  at  variance 
with  those  of  the  bulk  of  the  peasantry.     As  to 
fortune,  the  remuneration  which  will  be  assigned 
to  all  the  members  of  the  Assembly  will  sudfice 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  very  poorest     In  a 
great  assembly  like  that,  the  migority  of  the  mem- 
bers discharge  the  functions  of  jurors.    They  de- 
cide afiSrmatively  or  negatively  on  the  measures 
proposed  by  the  elite  of  the  members ;  the^  only 
require  honesty  and  good  sense;  they  judge, 
they  do  not  invent."    These  sentiments,  which 
went  to  leave  the  Assembly  at  the  mercy  of  the 
revolutionists  at  Paris,  excited  the  greatest  alarm 
among  all  persons  of  sense  or  moderation,  and 
first  brought  to  light  the  schism  which  was  every 
day  becoming  wider  between  the  moderate  party, 
headed  by  Lamartine,  and  the  violent  section  led 
by  Ledru-BoUin  and  Louis  Blanc.    A  few  days 
after  these  circulars  appeared,  a  deputation  wait- 
ed upon  M.  de  Liamartine,  to  represent  the  con- 
sternation with  which  they  had  been  seized  at  the 
perusal  of  these  alarming  circulars,  and  he  re- 
plied in  terms  which'  at  once  proved  how  divided 
the  Government  was  within  itself.     **The  Pro- 
visional Government,"  said  he,  ''has  authorized 
no  one  to  speak  to  the  nation  in  its  namey  and 
especially  to  speak  a  language  superior  to  the 
laws.    The  Government,  recognizing  freedom  of 
opinion,  repudiates  that  worst  sort  of  corruption, 
intimidation.     It  has  deliberately  resolved  not 
I  Ann.  Beg:  to  interfere,  directly  or  indirectly,  in 
ISts,  850;      the  elections.    I  trust  public  opinion 
1818  ^f*     ^'^  ^  reassured,  and  not  take  in  an 
156;*  T^.     alarming  sense  some  words  inconsid^ 
Mem-iLliV-  erately  used  by  ministers,  who  often 
^^'-  attach  their  signatures  in  haste."* 

Notwithstanding  this  formal  disclaimer  on  the 
Sft.  part  of  M.  de  Lamartine  of  any  in- 
Frwh  in«M-  tention  on  the  part  of  Grovemment  to 
Smidaiioa  <>^™^®  ^  influence  the  elections, 
of  the  Gen-  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  continued 
trUCSovem-  without  any  intermission  the  great 
"^^^  work  of  securing  a  Badical  majority 

in  the  Assemblv.    The  Prefects  were  eveiy  where 
changed,  and  determined  revolutionists  placed  in 
their  stead ;  aU  offices  in  the  disposal-of  Govern- 
ment— and  their  number  exceeded  130,000 — 
were  filled  with  their  partisans ;  and  a  change 
A  rii  7  ^'^  nuide  in  the  College  of  France  in 
'      '  order  to  render  it  more  completely  the 
fountain  of  extreme  opinions.    Four  members 
of  the  Provisional  Government — M.  de  Lamar- 
tine, Armand  Marrast,  Gamier  Pogb,  and  Le- 
dru-Rollin — ^were  appointed  to  the  chairs  from 
which  the  former  occupants  were  expelled.     In 
proportion  as  the  time  drew  nearer  for  the  elec- 
tions, the  efforts  of  the  Government,  or  rather 
the  Radical  section  of  it,  became  more  violent  to 
aecure  a  majority  for  the  extreme  liberal  party. 
"  Eighteen  years  of  falsehood, "  stud  the  BuUetim 
Anrii  1IL  ^^^  Repub&Cf  a  semi-official  paper,  on 
^       the  16th  April,  "oppose  to  the  govern- 
ment of  truth  obstacles  which  are  not  overcome 
in  a  day.    If  the  elections  do  not  achieve  the 


trinmphof  social  truth,  they  will  destroy  it.  If 
they  become  the  expression  of  a  caste,  torn  from 
the  too  confiding  loyalty  of  the  people,  instead 
of  proving  the  stdvation  of  the  republic,  they  will 
become  its  ruin.  There  is  no  other  way  for  the 
people,  who  have  erected  the  barricades,  to  achieve 
their  salvation,  but  to  evince  their  determination 
a  second  time  in  a  manner  which  can  not  be  mis- 
taken. That  extreme  deplorable  remedy  IVanoe 
would  not  wish  to  force  the  people  of  Paris  to 
have  recourse  to.  France  has  intrusted  to  Paris 
a  great  mission ;  Paris  is  the  advanced  post  of 
the  republican  ideas ;  Paris  is  the  rendezvous  of 
all  the  generous  wishes,  of  all  the  moral  force  of 
France.  If  the  social  influences  pervert  the  judg- 
ment or  betray  the  wishes  of  the  masses,  the' 
people  of  Paris  believe  and  declare  i  Bulletin  de 
themselves  identified  with  the  wishes  ^  Repob- 
of  the  nation.  Citizens  I  it  must  not  i^"*g48?'** 
come  to  this,  that  you  are  to  be  foroed  Ann.  uist 
yourselves  to  violate  the  principle  of  1648, 166, 
your  own  sovereign^."'  ^**- 

These  extreme  opmions  and  declamations  not 
obscurely  presaged  an  approaching  u. 
convulsion,  the  more  so  that  a  part  Abolition  of 
of  the  Provisional  Government,  at  ^^J^^^^^' 
the  head  of  which  was  M.  de  Lamar-  death  in  po- 
tine,  were  at  the  same  time  laboring  litlcai  cases, 
courageouslv  and  energetically  to  co-  Febnwiy  26. 
erce  the  violent  party,  and  direct  the  revolution 
into  comparatively  safe  and  pacific  channels. 
The  first  act  which  evinced  the  objects  of  this 
section  of  the  Government,  and  obtained  the 
concurrence  of  the  whole,  was  a  most  important 
and  noble  one — the  abolition  of  the  punishment 
of  death  in  purely  political  cases.  This  great 
victory  of  humanity  and  justice  over  the  stron- 
gest passions  of  excited  and  revengeful  man 
was  achieved  by  the  Provisional  Government  in 
the  very  first  moments  of  their  installation  in 
power,  and  when  surrounded  by  a  violent  mob, 
loudly  clamoring  for  the  drapean  rouge,  and  the 
commencement  of  foreign  war  and  the  reign  of 
blood.  Whatever  may  bo  said  of  the  tricolor 
flag  making  the  tour  of  the  globe,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  this  great  and  just  innovation  will 
do  so.  To  regard  internal  enemies,  provided 
Vtey  engage  only  in  open  emd  legitimate  war/are, 
in  the  same  manner  as  external  foes — ^to  slay 
them  in  battle,  but  give  quarter  and  treat  them 
as  prisoners  of  war  after  the  conflict  is  over,  is 
the  first  great  step  in  lessening  the  horrors  of 
civil  conflict.  To  say  that  high  treason  is  the 
greatest  of  all  crimes,  because  it  leads  to  the 
commission  of  all  the  others,  affords  no  argu- 
ment whatever  for  the  retention  of  such  a  relic 
of  barbarous  times  in  civil  conflict,  unstained  by 
peraonal  crimes,  murder,  or  robbery.  War  does 
the  same ;  yet  all  the  world  has  concurred  in 
applauding,  and  all  the  civilized  in  adopting,  a 
usage  which  has  lessened  so  much  the  evils  of 
external  hostility.  It  is  the  highest  glory  of  tho 
Bevolution  of  1848  to  have  flrst  openly  avowed 
and  solemnly  promulgated  this  change,  and  the 
honor  of  it  is  not  lessened  by  the  reflection  that, 
in  the  unstable  condition  of  their  own  power,  it 
was  the  interest  of  the  Provisional  Government 
to  pave  the  way  for  such  a  system  as  might,  in 
the  event  of  defeat,  tie  up  the  hands  of  their  suc- 
cessful adversaries.  They  had  no  security  what- 
ever that,  in  proclaiming  this  the  rule  of  their 
own  conduct,  they  would  insure  its  adoption  bj 
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their  adversaries.  On  the  contrary,  the  fnll 
merit  of  their  noble  and  courageous  conduct  will 
not  be  appreciated  unless  it  is  recollected  that, 
without  guards  or  protection' of  any  sort,  they 
were,  at  the  very  time  they  passed  this  decree, 
I  A  TJisL  ®*P<^*5^  ^  ^^®  hostility  of  a  blood- 
iMS^ioo-  thirsty  faction,  loudly  clamoring  for 
Lam.  i. :  L.  the  restoration  of  the  guillotine,  a 
Blnnc,  Pagdt,  second  roign  of  terror,  and  a  forci- 

tton^S*^'."   ^^®  propagandism  to  spread  revolu- 
'    '    '     tion  through  foreign  nations.'* 
To  steer  the  infant  republic  in  peace  through 
oj         a  tempest  impelling  it  so  violently 
Lainartine*B  ^?on  foreign  nations  was  an  under- 
pacific  cir-     taking  requiring  the  highest  capac- 
T'^'aStot^  ity  and  resolution ;  bnt  the  courage 
e  gn  atatoB.    ^^^  genius  of  M.  dc  Lamartine,  now 

aroused  by  the  dangers  by  which  he  was  envi- 
roned, proved  equal  to  the  task.  One  of  his 
first  acts  was  to  address  a  circular  to  the  minis- 
ters of  all  foreign  states,  in  which,  amidst  some 
sonorous  and  adroit  expressions,  calculatecf  to 
flatter  the  vanity  of  the  French,  and  conceal 
from  them  the  important  restraint  upon  their 
excesses  which  was  about  to  be  imposed,  the 
great  principle  of  non-intervention  was,  in  sub- 
stance, distinctly  avowed.  "  The  proclamation," 
said  he,  **  of  the  French  Republic  is  not  an  act 
of  aggression  against  any  Government  known  in 
the  world.  War  is  not  a  condition  of  the  French 
Republic.  It  would  accept,  but  does  not  seek  to 
provoke  it.  But  happy  would  France  be  if  for- 
eign powers  should  declare  war  against  her,  and 
thus  compel  her  to  grow  in  power  and  glory. 
The  treaties  of  1815  do  not  exist  in  right  in  the 
eyes  of  the  French  Republic ;  but  war  does  not 
necessarily  follow  from  that  declaration.  The 
territorial  limits  fixed  by  those*treaties  are  the 
basis  which,  in  point  of  fact,  it  is  willing  to  take 
as  the  point  of  departure  in  its  external  relations 

*  *'  Cepeodant  lea  chefa  et  lea  t£tea  de  oolonoe  des  sd- 
ditieuz  p6n^trant  par  moment  Jaaqoe  dana  lea  ooiridora 
^troita  et  enoombrea,  o&  ila  a'6tooifidenfc  par  leura  proprea 
maaaea.  Ha  harcelaient  lea  membrea  da  Oouvemement, 
lla  ne  ceasalent  de  leur  adreaaer  lea  injonctioua  lea  pliia 
Impdrienaea.  *  Noua  voulona  le  compte  dca  betirea  que 
▼oua  arex  d6}k  peidnca  on  trop  bien  employ6ea  k  endor- 
mir  et  k  lOonmer  le  BoTolution,*  diaalent  ila,  Tanne  k  la 
main,  la  aueur  aur  la  front,  Tdcume  aur  lea  l^vrea,  la  me- 
nace dana  lea  yeux — *  noua  voulona  le  drapeau  rong«, 
aigne  de  victolre  pour  noua,  de  terreur  pour  noa  Mn&miB. 
MouB  voulona  qu  un  d^cret  le  d6clare  it  rinatant  k  Ttn- 
stant  le  aeul  drapeau  de  la  R6publique.  Noua  voulona 
que  la  Garde  Nationale  aolt  dSaarmde  et  remette  aea  fu- 
rila  au  peuple:  noua  voulona  r^gner  k  notre  tour  anroette 
bourgeoiaie  eomplioe  de  toutea  lea  monarchies  qui  lui 
vendent  noa  aoeura,  aur  oette  bonrgeoisie  qui  exploite  lea 
royautda  k  son  profit,  maia  qui  ne  aait  nl  lea  inspirer  ni 
lea  defendre.  Nona  voulona  la  dielaration  die  guerre  im- 
midiate  d  totu  le%  tntnu  et  d  toutee  lee  ariatoeratUe. 
Noua  voulona  U  d^daration  de  la  patrle  en  danger,  I'ar- 
reat«,tion  de  tona  lea  ministrea  paands  et  preaenta  de  la 
*  monarchie  en  ftiite,  le  proo^a  on  Roi,  la  reatitutlon  de 
•ea  blena  k  la  nation,  la  terreur  pour  lee  traUrte^  la  haehe 
du  peuple  euapendue  eur  la  tete  de  eea  itemAe  enenda. 
Quelle  Revolution  aux  bellea  parolea  voulez-vona  noua 
iaire  ?  II  noua  faut  une  Rt&volutlon  qui  ne  puiaae  ni  8*ar- 
rgter  dana  aa  marehe  ni  revenir  mir  pea  paa.  Etea  vona 
lea  Bevolutlonnairea  d*nne  r*>niU«  Revelation  P  Etea 
voua  lea  Bepnblicaina  d'une  pareille  Republlque?  Aon, 
voua  ilea  oomme  voire  complice  aux  vaina  <naa)urat  dea 
Girondina  de  eonir,  dea  arlatocratea  de  naiasanee,  dea 
avocata  da  Tribune,  dea  bourgeola  d* habitude,  dea  tral- 
trea  peutdtre.  Faites  place  aux  vi»ia  Bevolutlonnairea, 
ou  engages-vouB  par  oea  meaurea  avec  eux.  Serves-noua 
«»mme  noua  voulona  gtre  aervia,  ou  prenez  garde  k  voua !' 
En  parlant  ainsl  qnelqn'nna  Jetaieni  lenr  aabre  aur  la  ta- 
ble, eonime  un  gage  qnMla  ne  relAveraient  qn'aprda  avoir 
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with  other  nations.  But  we  say  openly,  if  the 
hour  of  the  reconstruction  of  some  nationalities 
oppressed  in  Europe  or  elsewhere  has  been  sound- 
ed by  Providence — ^if  Switzerland,  our  faithfal 
ally  since  the  days  of  Francis  I.,  is  invaded  or 
menaced  in  consequence  of  the  movement  in  her 
bosom,  which  promises  to  add  additional  strength 
to  the  league  of  democratic  governments — if  the 
independent  states  of  Italy  are  attacked,  or  ob- 
stacles thrown  in  the  way  of  their  internal  re- 
forms, or  an  .armed  force  intervenes  to  prevent 
them  from  forming  a  league  among  themselves 
for  the  security  of  their  independence — France 
will  consider  herself  entitled  to  interfere  with 
arms  to  protect  the  legitimate  efforts  at  reform 
and  nationality  in  other  people.  She  proclaims 
herself  the  intellectual  and  cordial  ally  of  all 
rights,  of  all  movements,  of  all  developments  in 
nations  which  are  desirous  of  living  under  simi- 
lar institutions.  She  will  commence  no  under- 
hand propagandism  among  her  neighbors.  She 
knows  that  no  liberties  are  durable  bnt  then 
which  arise  spontaneonsly  among  nations  on 
their  own  soil.  But  she  will  exercif>e,  bv  the 
light  of  her  ideas,  by  the  spectacle  of  order  and 
peace  which  she  will  present  to  the  world,  the 
only  true  and  real  proselytism — that  of  esteem 
and  sympathy.  This  is  not  a  dec-  i  Monitcwr, 
laration  of  war — ^it  is  the  voice  of  April «,  isis; 
Nature.  It  is  not  the  herald  of  agi-  '\n«-  '^j^f- 
tation  to  Europe— it  is  that  of  life."*  ^^^  ^^  ^'*' 
An  opportunity  soon  occurred  for  noanifesting 
in  acts  the  sincerity  of  these  pacific  ^^ 

views ;  and  M.  de  Lamartine  then  ijiinartine*s 
proved,  in  the  most  decisive  manner,  anawer  to  the 
that  toward  Great  Britain,  at  least,  ^*^  dcputa- 
he  had  no  intention  of  departing  *"^ 
fVom  his  professions  of  non-intervention.  The 
Irish  revolutionists,  never  doubting  that  their  ef- 
forts to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  England  would  meet 
with  cordial  sympathy  from  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment of  France,  sent  over  a  deputation,  head- 
ed by  Smith  O'Brien,  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the 
great  parent  Democracy  in  establishing  a  Hiber- 
nian Republic  in  close  alliance  Avith  it.  They 
openly  boasted  that  **they  came  to  claim  what 
they  were  sure  to  obtain — the  assistance  of  fifty 
thousand  French  troops  for  Ireland. '*- 
But  Lamartine  replied  to  the  deputa-  J,j.^J^§^^"" 
tion:  "The  French  nation  is  proud 
of  the  many  historical  recollections  which  unite 
them  with  the  Irish  people,  and  it  will  be  always 
ready  to  evince  that  feeling  by  acts.  But  as  to 
other  encouragements,  it  is  not  suitable  (coimna- 
hfe)  either  for  us  to  give  or  you  to  receive  them. 
I  have  said  this  already  in  reference  to  Belgium, 
to  Germany,  to  Italy.  I  repeat  it  with  reference 
to  every  nation  which  is  engaged  in  disputes  with 
its  internal  government.  When  one  is  not  united 
by  blood  with  a  people,  it  is  not  allowaUe  to  in- 
tervene in  its  affairs  by  the  hand.  In  Ireland,  as 
elsewhere,  we  take  no  part  but  as  lovers  of  jus- 
tice, liberty,  and  public  happiness.  Any  other 
line  of  conduct  would  be  unsnitablc  for  us  in  time 
of  peace  with  other  nations.  We  are  at  peace, 
and  wish  to  remain  so,  with  the  whole  kingdom 
of  Great  Britain,  and  not  with  a  part  of  it  only. 
We  believe  such  a  peace  to  be  beneficial  and  hon- 
orable, not  only  to  Great  Britain  and  France,  bnt 
to  the  entire  human  race.  We  will  do  no  act, 
we  will  speak  no  word,  we  will  address  no  insin- 
uation, at  variance  with  the  principles  of  the  re- 
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ciprocal  inTiolabUity  of  nations  which  we  hare  pro- 
claimed, asd  of  which  the  Continent  is  already 
reaping  the  fhiits."  The  Irish  deputation  with- 
drew, violently  chagrined  at  these  words.  In  the 
erening.  Smith  O'Brien  and  his  colleagues  were 
1  uoniteur,  loudly  applauded  atBlanqui's  Club, 
April  4, 184B:  the  most  violent  in  Paris,  where  the 
i^'fSSJ'^S"  speech  of  Lamartine  met  with  un- 
by.  L  290-W4.  quijified  condemnation.  * 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  how  adverse  soev- 
39^  er  to  the  wishes  and  designs  of  the 

Lamartin«*s  extreme  revolutionists,  Lamartine 
Kcret  views  at  was  perfectly  sincere  in  these  words, 
this  period.  The  lesson  of  1814  and  1815  had 
not  been  lost  upon  his  enlarged  mind ;  and  he 
was  in  an  especial  manner  impressed  with  the 
belief  that  it  was  by  preserving  dose  the  English 
alliance  that  the  French  Republic  could  alone 
hope  to  withstand  the  coalition  of  the  Continent- 
al  powers.  His  ideas,  too,  were  essentially  pa- 
cific. A  devout  optimist,  he  desired  to  found  a 
republic  which,  by  the  force  of  reason  and  the 
example  of  progress  and  prosperitv  which  it 
should  exhibit  to  the  surrounding  nations,  would, 
in  peace  and  silence,  work  out  the  regeneration 
of  the  world.  Toward  the  realization  of  this 
briUiaat  Utopian  dream  he  felt  that  the  co- 
operation of  England,  as  tiie  oldest  and  most 
powerful  free  state  in  existence,  was  indispens- 
able; and  he  had  no  doubt  that  by  its  aid  he 
would  succeed  in  working  out  his  visions  of  in- 
nocent and  universal  felicity.  With  Lord  Nor- 
manby,  tiie  former  embassador  at  the  Court  of 
Paris,  but  who  still  remained,  tiiough  not  as  yet 
formally  accredited  to  the  new  government,  he 
was  on  terms  of  the  most  cordial  and  confiden- 
tial intimacy.  They  met  daily ;  aiyi  Lamartine 
never  ceased  to  express  his  confidence  in  the  sta- 
bility of  the  new  order  of  things — his  belief  in  his 
own  power  to  restnun  its  excesses — and  his  entire 
trust  in  the  wisdom  and  intelligence  of  tiie  gxeat 
a  Nonnuib7«  ^''^'^^  ^  ^0  people  now  intrusted 
L  18:^203,  and  with  the  direct  administration  of 
P^"-  affaire.' 

Though  tiie  Bepublic,  generally  speaking,  was 
40.  received  in  silent  submission  in  the 
Frfghtfal  provinces  when  tiie  telegraph  an- 
LTone^ir  '**^'^""^®^  ^**  establishment  in  Paris, 
oa^  Up-  7^  ^^  ^^^^^  places  where  the  demo- 
pv  Rhine,  cratic  spirit  was  peculiarly  strong  it 
fth.  28.  ^gs  not  inaugurated  without  very  se- 
rious disorders.  At  Lyons  it  was  proclaimed  at 
eight  at  night,  on  the  25th  February,  by  torch- 
light; and  before  midnight  the  incendiuy  torch 
had  been  applied  to  the  'religions  and  charitable 
establishments  of  the  Croix  Bouge,  Fourvi^res, 
and  Fanboxurg  du  Paix.  Before  morning  they 
were  in  ashes,  and  the  trembling  inmates,  with 
their  weeping  children,  were  turned,  with  scarce- 
ly any  eovering,  adrift  in  a  winter  night  on  tiie 
streets.  With  singular  infatuation,  the  furious 
mob  threw  themselves  in  an  especial  manner  on 
the  hospitals  of  the  poor  and  the  unfortunate, 
and  destroyed  tiiese  noble  establishments.  It 
would  seem  as  if  they  were  jealous  of  the  influ- 
CDce  which  Beligion  might  acquire  bv  charity — 
wealth  by  beneficence.  These  disoraen  contin- 
ued for  several  months,  and  at  length  acquired 
such  a  head  as'  seriously  to  endanger  the  pacific 
relations  of  tiie  Bepublic.  A  tumultuous  army, 
estimated  at  thirty  thousand  men,  comprisuig 
nearly  tiie  whole  National  Goard  of  Lyons  and 


the  surrounding  districts,  assembled  on  the  fron- 
tier of  Savoy,  near  Pont  Beauvoisin,  in  order  to 
spread  the  revolution  in  the  Sardin-  |  ^^^  g|^ 
ian  States;  and  it  was  with  great  1848,101,10S; 
difficulty  they  were  prevented  &om  Normanby,  L 
carrying  their  designs  into  effect.  ^     1T4-181. 

Delivered  over  to  the  rule  of  a  tumultuous 
mob,  the  condition  of  Lyons  for  sev-        41. 
eral  months  was  miserable  in  the  ex-  MtBenbie 
treme ;  and  though  perfectiy  aware  Jjjj?  r^^. 
of  these  disorders,  the  Government  tion  of  the 
did  not  venture  to  attempt  their  sup-  Beroiution 
pression.     Domiciliary  visits,  under  *^  Algeria. 
pretense  of  searching  for  arms,  really  for  the 
sake  of  pillage,  were  universal ;  all  pcreons  sus- 
pected were  at  once  seized,  thrown  into  prison, 
and  their  effects  despoiled ;  the  jails  were  thrown 
open  and  the  criminals  let  loose,  their  place  be- 
ing filled  by  the  magistrates  who  had  ventured 
to  condemn  them ;  the  detached  forts  invaded, 
and  a  general  thrown  from  his  horse  and  massa- 
cred in  open  day.    Barricades  were  erected,  and 
preparations  made  for  a  desperate  civil  war, 
on  the  slightest  appearance  of  resistance.    In  a 
word,  Lyons  resembled  for  long  a  city  delivered 
over  to  the  rule  of  a  troop  of  savages ;  while  on 
the  Upper  Bhine  religious  fanaticism  appeared 
in  a  general  persecution  of  the  Jews,  who  were 
driven  to  seek  refuge  in  the  neighboring  territo- 
ry of  Switzerland,  where  they  were  hospitably  re- 
ceived.   As  if  to  famish  the  strangest  contrast 
to  these  excesses  of  European  life,  the  Bevolu- 
tion  was  accepted  in  silence  and  fear  by  the  half- 
civilized  colony  of  Algeria ;  and  the  Duke  d*Au- 
male  addressed  a  noble  proclamation  to  the  in- 
habitants and  the  army — ^by  both  of 
whom  he  was  much  beloved— on  tak-  i^"io8. 
ing  his  departure.' 

But  while  M.  de  Lamartine,  as  Foreign  Min- 
ister, was  giving  reiterated  assur-         ^ 
ances  of  the  pacific  disposition  ci  the  Ledru-Rol- 
French  rulers,  the  Badical  portion  iin*a  under, 
of  the  Provisional  Government  were  hand  attempt 
preparing  underhand  an  expedition  ge"SlSl«nJ: 
into  Belgium,  in  order  to  overthrow 
the  throne  of  King  Leopold,  and  establish  a  Be- 
publican  r^me  in  its  stead.    For  this  purpose, 
with  the  knowledge  and  connivance  of  M.  Ledru- 
Bollin,  as  Minister  of  the  Interior,  an  expedition 
was  prepared  in  Paris,  armed  with  muskets  from 
the  public  arsenals,  and  furnished  with  funds 
from  the  public  treasury,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  revolutionize  Belgium,  and  from  ^ence  spread 
the  flame  of  insurrection  tiiroughout  Europe. 
In  the  inquiries  made  into  the  conduct  of  the 
Provisional  Grovemment  by  the  Commission  d'En- 
qulte,  the  complicity  of  Ledru-Bollin  with  this 
expedition  was  clearly  proved,  and  in  fact,  in 
his  defense,  he  made  no  attempt  to  deny  It.  The 
first  attempt  was  made  on  the  night  of  *g^^u  m 
the  24th  and  25th  March,  when  800 
Belgians,  with  100  French,  arrived  at  Qni^virain 
by  tiie  railway  train :  but  the  Belgian  Govern^ 
ment  was -on  its  guard ;  they  were  met  by  supe- 
rior forces  at  the  frontier,  and  prevented  ^m 
entering  the  Belgian  territory.    Alarmed  at  this 
first  attempt  at  aimed  propagandism,  the  Bel- 
gian Government  strongly  reinforced  the  frontier 
towns  with  troops  on  whom  tiiey  could  rely,  and 
they  were  tiius  enaUed  to  repulse  a  more 
formidable  invasion  which  took  place  four  ^^ 
days  afterward.    The  troops  employed  on 
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this  occasion  consisted  of  1600  men,  partly  Bel-  | 
gian  reTolutionists,  and  partly  workmen  from  the 
Ateliers  Nationanx,  armed  with  muskets  sent , 
down  from  Paris  by  Ledru-Rollin.    They  ^et  out ; 
at  midnight  from  the  neighborhood  of  LiUe,  { 
where  they  had  been  encamped  for  some  days, 
and  crossed  the  frontier  near  Turcoing,  firmly  ' 
believing  that  they  had  only  to  call  out  **  Vive 
la  R<^publique"  to  be  received  with  open  arms  by 
the  whole  Belgian  troops  and  authorities.     But 
they  soon  found  themselves  mistaken.    Instead 
of  shouts  of  fraternization,  they  were  received 
with  discharges  of  grape  and  charges  of  cuiras- 
siers.    In  a  few  minutes  they  were  defeated,  and 
driven  back  across  the  frontier,  with  tlie  loss  of 
twelve  killed  and  forty  wounded.   This  ignomin- 
ious repulse  prevented  any  repetition  of  the  at- 
tempt in  that  quarter;  and  M.  de  Lamartine, 
whp  really  had  no  hand  in  it,  gave  the  Belgian 
Minister  the  most  solemn  assur- 

AprU^LiMJS;  *°^^  ^^^^  *^®  French  Government 
Ann.  UiBt.  *  was  entirely  a  stranger  to  these 
1848, 869-8T1 ;  *  *  ridiculous  manoeuvres, "  which  the 
iJST""**^'  **•  Belgian  Government  were  perfectly 
entitled  to  repel  by  force.** 
While  the  Provisional  Government  was  thus 
^  underhand  seeking  to  revolutionize 
Cotinter-dee-  Belgium,  M.  de  Lamartine  was  reit- 
lantioniof  erating  to  a  Polish  deputation  the 
Lamartine  mogt  solemn  assurances  of  their  reso- 
M^U^?^^  lution  not  to  intermeddle  at  all  with 
affairs  on  the  Vistula.  Some  days 
after  the  publication  of  his  circular  to  foreign 
governments,  he  was  waited  upon  by  a  deputa^ 
tion  from  the  Polish  refugees  in  Paris,  requesting 
in  the  mean  time  arms  and  advances  of  money 
to  enable  them  to  take  a  part  in  the  struggle 
which  they  described  as  approaching  in  Poland, 
and  entreating  that  France  would  openly  engage 
on  their  side.  This,  however,  could  only  be  done 
by  attacking  and  forcing  a  passage  through  the 
Germanic  Confederacy,  which  was  a  very  for- 
midable attempt,  for  they  had  300,000  men  on 
foot,  which  could  easily  be  doubled  in  the  event 
of  a  serious  invasion.  On  this  account,  as  well 
as  because  the  cause  of  Polish  independence  had 
always  warmly  interested  the  French  people,  a 
great  degree  of  importance  was  not  without  rea- 
son attached  to  the  reception  of  this  deputation 
by  the  Provisional  Government.  But  M.  de  La- 
martine was  true  to  his  principles.  ''The  Re- 
public,'* said  he,  "is  republican  without  doubt. 
It  announces  this  in  the  loudest  terms  to  the 
whole  world.  But  it  is  not  at  war,  either  open- 
ly or  underhand,  with  other  nations  or  existing 
governments,  so  long  as  these  nations  and  these 
governments  do  not  declare  war  against  it.    It 

9  A.,  wuf   will  neither  commit,  nor  suffer  to  be 
•  Ann.  tiut.  -AA  J    •*  •*.  A  •», 

1848, 124;      committed,  if  it  can  prevent  it,  any 

Moniteur,      act  of  aggression  on  the  German  na- 

Mar.T,184a  tjons.''^ 

*  **  From  the  report  of  the  Commission  cTEnquite^  it 
appears  from  reeoraii  which  can  not  now  be  disputed,  aa 
they  can  not  be  iaiaifled,  that  the  Conunissaires  were  not 
considered  suflteient  for  the  purposes  of  disorganisation, 
bnt  that  a  great  number  of  agents  chosen  by  the  most 
violent  cinta,  and  who  had  sent  in  their  names  on  a  rov- 
ing commission  throughotit  France,  were  paid  out  of  the 
funds  of  the  Minittar  of  U»$  Interior.  I  eee  also  that,  in 
spite  of  all  the  assurances  which  I  received  at  the  time  to 
the  contrary  ttam  H.  de  Lamartine.  the  marauding  ex- 
pedition into  Belgium  was  fumishea  with  arms /rom  the 
arsenalaqftks  StaU^pald  out  cf  ths  funds  cftks  Minis' 
tsrofths  Interior,  ami  direetsd  1^  the  agenUt/ that  Ds- 
INVtmrnt.**— MoEiuniT,  it  140. 


But  although  Lamartine,  so  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned, was  thus  steady  in  resisting  j. 
the  war  of  propagandism  to  which  Military  prep, 
the  more  violent  portion  of  the  cab-  aratioiuofthe 
inet  and  the  whole  clubs  were  so  P^wIsIomi 
strongly  inclined,  he  yet  saw  the  ^'"■»«*' 
necessity  of  largely  augmenting  the  military  forci 
of  the  country,  in  order  to  be  in  a  dtuation  to 
repel  any  attack,  and  maintain  a  respectable  po- 
sition among  the  European  powers.  It  was  a 
farther  reason  for  making  a  great  addition  to  the 
army  that  it  would  furnish,  in  a  creditable  war, 
bread  to  many  of  those  who  were  thrown  out 
of  employment,  and  in  some  degree  lessen  the 
weight  of  the  Ateliers  Nationanx.  With  this 
view,  by  a  decree  of  the  Provisional  Government, 
the  army  was  ordered  to  be  raised  from  870,000 
to  580,000  men ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
530, 000  men  were  actually  enrolled.  Alamilnfr, 
however,  as  this  great  augmentation  of  the  mil- 
itary establishment  was  to  reflecting  men,  the 
necessity  of  the  case  was  so  obvious 
that  it  excited  very  little  attention,  isislisliu. 
and  passed  without  opposition.^ 

In  the  midst  of  this  universal  excitement  and 
fever,  a  very  serious  run  took  place  ^ 
on  the  savings  banks,  and  these  es-  suspemiooof 
tablishments  soon  found  that  they  casltpajmeats 
were  unable  to  pay  the  deposits  in  J»7  '**iJJ.^' 
specie.  They  were  not  a  littb  em-  jJSj^*" 
barrassed  what  to  do,  for  the  hold- 
ers of  their  deposit-receipts  formed  no  inconsid- 
erable part  of  the  working  classes,  whom  it  was 
of  the  last  importance  at  all  hazards  to  prerent 
from  breaking  out  into  a  second  revolution,  or 
helping  themselves  to  their  neighbor's  property. 
They  determined  in  consequence  on  the  only 
measure  which,  in  the  circumstances,  was  prac- 
ticable— viz.,  a  suspension  of  cash  payments  en 
all  deposits  above  100  francs  (£4).  A  decree, 
accordingly,  was  issued,  which,  setting  out  with 
the  preamble,  that  **  the  most  sacred  crif  all  prop- 
erties is  the  savings  of  the  poor,  and  that  it  is  not 
by  words  but  deeds  that  the  Government  must 
show  the  good  faith  with  which  they  meet  the 
trust  reposed  in  them  by  the  working  classes," 
proceeded  to  declare  that  ont  of  855,000,000 
francs  deposited  in  the  savings  banks,  only 
65,702,000  were  forthcoming,  and  that  the  re- 
mainder, consisting  of  286, 548, 000  francs,  should 
be  paid  in  Treasury  bills  at  par,  when  thev  had 
already  sunk  fifty  per  cent,  in  value ;  or  in  Rentes 
at  par,  when  they  were  down  at  72 !  This  was 
an  evident  and  shameful  evasion  of  their  prom- 
ises, and  spoliation  of  the  poorest  and  most  frugal 
portion  of  the  people.  But  such  » Decree, Mar. 
was  the  general  panic,  that  the  27,  isJd.  tfo* 
holders  were  glad  to  put  up  with  "^teofJ  ^°* 
the  loss  of  half  their  property,  as  a  ^^^^ 
salvage  paid  for  the  remainder.^ 

From  the  commencement  of  the  revolution  the 
Provisional  Government  were  ex-         46. 
tremely  solicitous  to  obtain  the  rec-  %?ff"Ji22h 
Ognition  of  their  authority  by  for-  J^uiebr 
eign  States,  and  especially  Great  America  ani 
Britain.   The  first  power  which  took  9'^!'"^!'' 
the  decisive  step  was  America :  Mr.  *'*"''*'^ 
Rush,  the  Minister  of  the  United  States,  did  so 
on  the  28th  February.     On  the  same  ^J  "»« 
Ministers  of  some  of  the  republics  in  South 
America  sent  in  their  recognition  of  the  new 
government.    As  it  was  a  provisional  one  onrr, 
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the  Britifih  Cabinet  could  not^  in  the  first  mo- 

y  u  OQ   ments  of  nnoeitainty,  venture  on  an  offl- 

*  •  cial  recognition ;  but  on  the  28th  Febru- 

UT,  Lord  John  Buesell  said  in  the  House  of 

Commons,  in  answer  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Hume, 

that  the  British  Government  had  no  intention 

of  intervening  in  any  form  of  government  which 

the  French  nation  might  think  fit  to  adopt,  nor 

.   .    of  taking  any  part  in  its  internal  affairs ; 
March  *.  j^„^  ijj  ^  fg^  jjayg  nftey^  Lo^  Pahncr- 

ston  said  in  the  House,  in  answer  to  a  question 
by  Mr.  Monckton  Milnes,  that  although  diplo- 
matic usages  prevented  the  Cabinet  of  London 
from  formally  accrediting  any  diplomatic  min- 
istera  td  merely  provisional  governments,  yet  as 
soon  as  that  of  France  was  changed  by  the  Na^ 
tional  Assembly  into  a  definitive  Grovemment, 
an  embassador  would  be  formally  accredited  to 
the  French  Republic,  and  that  in  the  mean  time 
Lord  Normanby  would  enter  into  amicable  rela- 
tions with  theFrendi  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
This  example  was  immediately  followed  by  a 
.-  .  ^  f,  declaration  to  a  similar  effect  from 
^*"'*'  ^'  ^  Prussia  and  Belgium ;  while  in  Switz- 
erland the  intelligence  of  the  revolution  at  Par- 
is was  received  with  the  warmest  enthusiasm. 
Lord  Kormanby  and  M.  de  Lamartine  immedi- 
ately entered  into  the  most  friendly  and  confi- 
dential communication;  and  the  latter  gave  a 
convincing  phx>f  of  the  generous  feelings  with 
which  he  was  inspired,  by  not  only  remitting  a 
considerable  sum  for  the  use  of  the  exiled  royal 
,  p^  u^i^  family,  but  assuring  Lord  Norman- 
zevL  11^  by  that,  although  to  appease  the  pub- 
zcTii.  SB:  lie  mind,  the  Government  had  been 
JSS^  So.''  <*lie^  ^  consent  to  the  whole  pn^ 
106;  Decree,  «rty  of  the  Orleans  family  being  put 
liarcli  1,  under  sequestration,  yet  they  had  no 
ii*^h  sf  intention  of  confiscating  it,  but  in- 
MoniteDr;  tended  only  in  the  mean  time,  and 
Nonnanby,  for  the  Sake  of  preservation,  to  put  it 
i.  4T-51.  under  public  management.* 
But  while  the  wise  and  pacific  language  of 
47.  M.  de  Lamartine,  joined  to  the  sage 

Beaewed  Tfo-  conduct  of  the  European  powers, 
rftti**if?*ii  ^"^  ^^^*  tending  to  deprive  the Bev- 
tw  of£eln.  olution  of  its  greatest  external  dan- 
terior.  gers,  at  least  in  the  outset  of  its  ca- 

Marchia.  jQ^f,  the  apprehensions  of  the  ex- 
treme democrats,  headed  by  M.  Ledru-Bollin, 
were  preparing  perils  of  a  still  more  serious  kind 
in  the  interior.  Although  their  victory  had  been 
so  easy  and  complete,  this  party  were  haunted 
by  perpetual  apprehensions  of  a  reaction.  Pro- 
foundly ignorant  of  the  rural  population  of 
France,  and  judging  of  them  by  the  ambitious 
and  Impassioned  mgb  of  Paris,  they  had,  in  an 
evil  hour  fur  themselves,  but  in  undoubted  con- 
formity with  their  principles,  declared  for  uni- 
venal  suffrage,  and  solemnly  fixed  the  election 
of  the  National  Assembly  on  that  basis.  But 
hai^dly  was  the  ink  dry  of  the  decree  which  took 
this  decisive  step  than  they  became  aware  that 
they  had  committed  what  would  in  all  probabil- 
ity prove  a  fatal  mistake:  that  the  great  major- 
i^  of  the  rural  inhabitants,  so  far  from  fi&voring 
the  deqwtism  of  the  Parisian  mob,  were  dcicided- 
ly  opposed  to  it ;  and  that,  in  the  present  temper 
of  men's  minds,  an  assembly  elected  by  the  uni- 
versal suffrage  of  all  France,  so  far  from  estab- 
lishing the  republic  and  their  own  power,  would 
deatxtyy  both.    Devoured  by  this  apprehension, 


Ledru-Bollin  was  indefatigable  in  his  endeavors 
to  rouse  the  rural  population,  and  by  every 
means  at  his  command,  whether  intimidation, 
influence,  or  corruption,  to  mould  them  to  the 
election  of  representatives  of  the  most  extreme 
democratic  character.  For  this  purpose,  four 
days  after  the  publication  of  his  first  circular  to 
the  commissioners,  already  given,  he  sent  round 
a  second  address  to  them,  conceived  in  still  more 
violent  terms,  and  pointing  out  the  means  by 
which  the  designs  of  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment might  be  realized.  Its  terms  are  extreme- 
ly curious,  and  highly  characteristic 
of  the  extreme  of  democratic  gov-  is^s^ilft!*** 
emment.*  »  ' 

"Your  powers,*'  said  he,  "are  unlimited. 
Agents  of  a  revolutionary  Government, 
yon  are  revolutionary  also.  The  vie-  Ttaj^^ 
tory  of  the  people  has  imposed  on  you 
the  mandate  to  proclaim,  to  consolidate  their 
work.  To  accomplish  that  task,  you  are  invest- 
ed with  their  sovereign  powers ;  you  are  respons- 
ible to  no  power  but  that  of  your  own  con- 
science; you  are  bound  to  do  what  the  public 
safety  requires.  Thanks  to  our  feelings,  your 
mission  does  not  require  any  thing  terrible. 
Hitherto  you  have  encountered  no  serious  resist- 
ance. And  you  have  been  enabled  to  remain  calm 
in  the  consciousness  of  your  strength.  But  you 
must  not  permit  yourselves  to  be  deluded  as  to  the 
state  of  the  countiy.  The  republican  feelings  re- 
quire to  be  warmly  exdiedf  and  for  that  purpose 
political  functions  should  be  intrusted  only  to 
zealous  and  sympathetic  men.  Every  where  the 
prefects  and  sub-prefects  should  be  changed.  In 
some  lesser  locahties  the  people  petition  to  have 
them  continued.  It  is  for  you  to  make  them 
understand  that  we  can  not  preserve  those  who 
have  served  a  power  whose  every  act  was  one  of 
corruption.  You  are  invested  with  the  author- 
ity of  the  Executive ;  the  armed  force  is  there- 
fore under  your  orders.  You  are  authorized  to 
require  its  service,  direct  its  movements,  and  in 
grave  cases  even  suspend  its  commanders.  You 
are  entitled  to  demand  from  all  magistrates  an 
immediate  concurrence :  if  any  one  hesitates,  let 
me  know,  and  he  shall  instantly  bo  dismissed. 
As  to  the  irremovable  magistracy,  watch  care- 
fully over  them :  if  anv  one  evinces  hostile  dis- 
positions, make  use  of  tne  right  of  dismissal  which 
your  sovereign  power  confers.  But,  above  all, 
the  elections  are  your  great  work;  it  is  they 
which  will  prove  the  salvation  of  ^e  country. 
It  is  on  the  composition  of  the  Assembly  that 
our  destinies  depend.  Unless  it  is  animated 
with  the  revolutionary  spirit,  we  are  advancing 
straight  to  a  civil  war  and  anarchy. .  Beware  of 
those  double-faced  men  who,  after  having  served 
the  king,  profess  themselves  willing  to  serve  the 
people.  These  men  deceive  you;  never  lend 
them  your  support.  To  obtain  a  seat  in  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  the  candidates  must  be  clear  of 
all  the  traditions  of  the  past.  Your  rallying-cry 
should  be  every  where,  *  New  men  as  much  as 
possible,  sprung  from  the  ranks  of  the  people.' 
It  is  for  the  working  men  to  continue  the  revo- 
lution ;  without  their  aid  it  will  be  lost  in  Uto- 
pian theories,  or  stifled  under  the  heels  ,  jj^nng^p 
of  a  retrograde  faction.  Enlighten  the  March  18,' 
electors :  repeat  to  them  without  ceas-  1848 ;  Nor- 
ing  that  the  reign  of  men  and  of  the  Sa^Sl 
monarchy  is  at  an  end.*    You  may      ' 
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then  see  how  great  are  the  duties  with  which 
yoa  are  intrusted.  The  education  of  the  coun- 
try has  not  yet  commenced ;  it  is  for  you  to 
guide  it.  Let  the  dpy  of  the  election  be  the  final 
triumph  of  the  revolution." 
Invested  with  these  supreme  powers,  the  com- 
^  /  missioners  were  not  slow  in  exercis- 
Immense  ef-  ^Df»  their  authority.  Not  only  near- 
forts  made  to  ly  the  whole  of  the  subordinate  mag- 
con  troi  the  istracy,  but  many  of  the  supreme 
ttlections.  •j''  •..'.       11      '^i 

judges,  were  dismissed  by  them. 

At  Paris  the  Presidents  of  the  Court  of  Cassa- 
tion, the  Cour  dea  Ckmiptes,  and  the  Court  of 
Appeal,  who  were  not  deemed  sufficiently  pli- 
ant, were  deprived  of  their,  situations ;  and  a 
great  many  of  the  highest  legal  functionaries 
in  the  provinces  immediately  shared  the  same 
fate.  Nay,  so  far  did  the  determination  of  the 
revolutionists  go  to  render  the  courts  of  justice 
mere  instruments  of  their  will,  that  by  a  solemn 
decree  cdl  judges,  not  excepting  those  of  the  high- 
est judicatories,  were  declared  to  hold  their  sit- 
uations during  pleasure  only.  It  could  hardly 
be  conceived  to  what  an  extent  the  efforts  of 
Government  were  carried  during  the  critical  pe- 
riod which  intervened  before  the  elections.  Not 
content  with  sending  down  one  commissioner  to 
each  district,  a  second  was  soon  after  dispatched, 
to  stimulate  the  efforts  of  the  first ;  and  in  many 
cases  a  third,  to  see  what  they  were  both  doing. 
In  some  instances,  as  at  Bourges,  as  was  after- 
ward judicially  proved,  a  fourth  was  added,  who 
set  out  with  the  principle:  "The  poor  are  in 
want  of  bread ;  we  must  take  the  plate  of  tlie 
rich  to  furnish  them  with  it.*'  Not  content  with 
the  authorized  commissioners  of  Government,  a 
perfect  army  of  agents  was  dispatched  from  the 
I  prooeed.  clubs  over  all  France  to  join  in  the 
Bourges,  82;  same  Work,  all  paid  by  funds  secret- 
fil«  i^^  ly  provided  by  the  Minister  of  tiie 
1848,127.      fnterior.^ 

When  such  elements  of  discord  existed,  not 
60.        only  in  the  State,  but  in  the  Pro- 
Decree  dis-  visional    Government   itself,   it   was 
Smkram^  only  a  question  of  time  when  an  open 

SAieaof  *  rnpture  was  to  take  place  between 
eKftUon-  them.  It  was  brought  on,  however, 
at  Guard,  somewhat  sooner  than  had  been  ex- 
pected, by  an  ordonnance  of  Ledru-Eollin,  pnb- 

Haich  14  1^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  March,  ordering  the  dis- 
solution of  the  flank  companies,  or  com^ 
pagmes  d'iHte  as  the^  were  called,  of  the  Nation- 
al Guard,  and  the  dispersion  of  their  members, 
without  distinction  or  equipment,  among  the  or* 
dinary  companies  of  the  legion.  The  object  of 
this  was  to  destroy  the  exclusive  aspect  and 
moral  influence  of  these  companies,  which,  be- 
ing composed  of  the  richer  class  of  citizens, 
formed  the  nucleus  of  a  body  which  naturally 
inclined  to  conservative  principles,  and  might 
impede  the  designs  of  the  extreme  revolutionary 
party.  To  "  democratize,**  as  it  was  called,  the 
whole  body,  the  decree  ordered  these  companies 
to  be  dispersed  among  the  others,  and  the  whole 
to  vote  together  for  the  election  of  the  officers, 
which  was  to  take  place  in  a  few  days.  As  the 
National  Guard  of  Paris,  which  had  been  reor- 
ganized on  the  principle  of  admitting  every  one, 
without  distinction,  wno  could  shoulder  a  mus- 
ket, constituted  a  body  of  nearly  200,000  men, 
any  measure  affecting  their  composition  or  gov- 
ernment was  a  most  important  matter ;  and  Uiis 


decree,  which  threatened  to  swamp  the  whole 
respectability  and  intelligence  of  the  body  by 
its  indigence  and  ignorant  violence,  excited  the 
greatest  discontent  among  the  companies  threat- 
ened with  dissolution.  A  meeting,  aocordinglv, 
was  held  of  their  officers,  when  it  was  resolved 
to  have  a  grand  military  demonstration,  to  ward 
off,  if  possible,  the  threatened  blow.  The  pref- 
ect originated  with  the  staff  of  the  Second  Le- 
gion, which  was  the  most  conservative  of  the 
whole  body,  and  it  was  readily  embraced  by  that 
entire  legion  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  oth- 
ers. It  was  resolved  to  assemble  on  the  fidlow- 
ing  day  in  strength,  and  proceed  in  uniform,  but 
without  arms,  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  to  >iemand 
a  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  decree,  i  caMagnac, 
At  one  in  the  forenoon  of  the  16th,  L  SSa^-Mi ; 
accordingly,  25,000  men  of  the  com-  ^J-  ^^ 
pagnies  d'dlite  marched  to  the  Place  i^.  ilfm, 
de  Gr^ve,  and  soon  began  to  fill  i9S;*Nor. 
all  the  approaches  to  the  Hotel  de  Si^^i*- 
Ville.x.   '*^  ^^ 

How  formidable  soever  this  demonstration  wai^ 
both  in  appearance  and  reality,  it  |^ 

failed  in  its  object  from  want  of  DemooatnitSMi 
unity  in  design  and  vigor  in  exe-  on  Mard»  1«, 
cution  in  those  intrusted  with  its  "di»«^l««- 
direction.  Without  arms  or  -any  settled  plan  of 
procedure,  the  flank  companies  constitoted  only 
a  well-dressed  mob,  exposed  by  their  uniform 
and  equipments  to  the  jealousy  and  dislike  df 
the  immense  majority  of  their  fellow-citizens. 
Several  of  them  were  obstructed  and  forced  to 
turn  back,  before  reaching  the  place  of  rendez- 
vous, by  drmed  mobs  or  other  bodies  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  who  had  obtained  intelligence  of 
their  designs.  Those  who  did  reach  the  H6tel 
de  Ville  found  the  approach  to  it  occupied  by 
an  immense  body,  who  were  calling  out,  '^Yive 
Ledru-Bollin  I"  and  singing  the  **  Marseillaise." 
It  was  evident  the  design  had  got  wind:  the 
demonstration  had  failed  of  its  moral  effect,  and 
could  be  rendered  successful  only  by  force,  for 
which,  without  arms,  they  were  not  prepared. 
Lamartine  was  loudly  cheered  as  he  passed 
through  the  ranks  on  his  way  to  the  Hotel  de 
Ville ;  but  Ledru-Bollin  was  as  vehemently  ap- 
plauded by  the  still  more  numerous  body  which 
encircled  the  building,  and  prevented  tl^  depu- 
tation of  the  flank  companies  from  obtaining  an 
entrance.  After  waiting  two  hours  in  impotent 
silence,  the  campagnies  delite,  seeing  the  multi- 
tude which  opposed  their  progress  honrly  in- 
creasing, at  length  obeyed  the  voice  of  M.  de 
Lamartine,  who  entreated  them,  and  General 
Conrtais  their  commander,  who  ordered  them, 
to  retire.  They  withdrew,  accordingly,  at  four 
o'clock,  amidst  the  derision  and  hisses  of  the  mol* 
titude,  covered  with  the  obloquy  with  which  an 
unsuccessful  demonstration  never  fails  to  invest 
those  by  whom  it  has  been  attempted.  General 
Conrtais  next  day  issued  an  order  of  the  day,  in 
which  he  stigmatized  the  compagmeM  d'iiiu,  who 
had  taken  part  in  the  demonstra^  »hua  ILWI- 
tion,  as  ''misled  men,  who  were  sqs;  cav.  l" 
the  instruments  of  impotent  vrrath,  841,  848, 84*; 
so  different  from  the  people  who  ^°-  SS** 
suffer,  InU  awaU.'^»  ^^^  ^^• 

The  real  meaning  of  these  words  was  made 
manifest  on  the  following  day.  Por  some  tima 
past  a  great  demonstration  had  been  in  mpank- 
tion,  emanating  from  the  Socialists  of  ue  Lns^ 
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emboms,  «iJ  intended  to  force  the  Gorennneiit 
^  into  the  immediate  appointment  of 

Gonster-deiB-  a  Minister  for  **  the  Organisation  of 
op'*"^^^  ^  Labor,"  and  into  the  measores  for 
March  17.  equalizing  and  raising  wages,  and 
proYiding  State  employment  for  all,  which  M. 
Lonis  Blanc  and  the  commission  which  sat  there 
had  for  a  fortnight  been  promising.  The  dem- 
onstration had  been  fixed  for  the  17th;  bat  it 
was  rendered  much  more  formidable  and  im- 
posi0g  by  the  failure  of  the  counter-display  on 
the  preceding  day^  which  united  in  it  many  am- 
Utioiis  and  unscrupulous  characters  who  were 
not  originally  intended  to  haTO  formed  part. 
Louis  Blanc,  Albert,  and  their  colleagues  at  the 
Lozembouri^  had  projected  the  movement,  and 
Ledro-Bollin  had  assented  to  i^— the  former, 
from  a  desire  to  have  Socialism  fully  established 
before  the  National  Assembly  met;  the  latter, 
because  he  feared  that  without  some  great  addi- 
tional stimulus  its  spirit  would  not  be  so  demo- 
cratic as  he  wished.  But,  unknown  to  these 
leaders,  other  ambitious  spirits  combined  to  take 
adrantage  of  the  projected  movement.  The  de- 
sign had  got  wind ;  the  clubs  were  in  motion ; 
and  Blanqui,  Cab^  and  Baspail,  decided  and 
ardent  democarats,  who  acted  for  themselves,  and 
took  directions  from  none,  had  roused  the  whole 
republican  strength  of  the  capital,  in  order  to 
efiect  a  movement  which  might  overawe  the 
Provisional  Government,  and  possibly  establish 
tfaenuelves  in  their  room.  At  ten  in  the  morn- 
ing a  few  men  entered  the  Boulevards,  shouting 
'^  Qa  ira !"  which  speedily  assembled  a  crowd, 
who  repeated  it;  and  a  placard  was  quickly 
posted  through  the  city,  which  bore :  *^  The  peo- 
ple watch  with  jealousy  manifestations  against 
those  of  the  Government  who  have  given  bo 
1  CasiL  i.  84a-  in»ny  pledges  to  the  Revolution. 
S4fi;  u  BUuiti,  We  await  with  confidence  the  raal- 
**^  m"***"  iaation  of  the  promises  of  Govern* 
niUe^  RevoL  >nont.  The  people  have  ehed  their 
4Si :  An.  ijuti.  blood  in  defense  of  the  Bepublie ; 
184S,  im  they  are  ready  to  do  so  again.  "^ 
At  noon  the  mob,  which  by  this  time  had 
swelled  to  an  enormous  multitude, 
AppeazaBce  ftdvaooed  in  silence  and  militaiy 
ofiheooimnit  rank  toward  the  Hdtel  de  Yille, 
vhicb  ap-        which  was  only  protected  by  three 

Then:  appearance  is  thus  deseiibed 
by  an  eye-witness:  <* Every  minute  thePtovi- 
stoaal  Gknremment  went  to  the  balcony  of  the 
Hdtel  de  Yille,  from  whence  the  cdumn  might 
be  seen  approoching.  At  length  it  made  its  ap- 
pearance. The  front  of  the  body  was  composed 
of  five  or  six  hundred  of  the  elite  of  the  clubs 
of  Paris,  marehing  in  military  order  under  the 
guidance  of  their  most  renowned  orators.  They 
advanced  forty  abreast,  with  their  hands  held 
together  after  the  fashion  of  a  religions  proces- 
sion, and  round  each  group  a  long  tricolor  or 
red  scarf  was  boond  like  a  vest  girdle.  In  front 
of  each  company  were  three  men  and  a  woman, 
who  bore  red  flags,  the  well-known  emblems  of 
a  bloody  revolution.  Their  i^pearaoce  excited 
terror,  and  in  some  places  indignaticm,  in  the 
mob  who  surrounded  them.  Behind  this  organ- 
ised procession  of  the  dubs  came  thirty  or  for- 
ty thonaaad  workmen,  grave  in  aspect,  decently 
clothed,  saddened  in  expression,  who  seemed 
oppiissed  by  the  fialamitJes  of  their  sitaatioB. 
Vol.  IV.— Y 


This  immense  crowd  inundated  the  whole  Plaoe 
de  Gr^ve,  and  extended  from  the  Hotel  de  yUle 
along  the  quays  to  the  Champs  ELyw6eg.  By 
one  o'clock  it  was  evident  that  above  a  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  men  were  col- 
lected."' "When  I  saw  tiie  proces-  ioT^Ss"" 
sion  advancing  from  the  balcony  of  the  * 
Hdtel  de  ViUe, "  says  Louis  Blanc,  "my  eyes  filled 
with  tears  of  joy."  Their  approach  brought  to 
light  the  violent  dissensions  in  the  Provisional 
Government.  In  the  fullness  of  his  heart  at 
what  seemed  his  approaching  triumph,  Ledm- 
Kollin  said  to  his  colleagues:  "Do  yon  know 
that  your  popularity  is  as  nothing  to  mine  ?  I 
have  but  to  opesK  that  window  and  call  upon  the 
people,  and  you.  would  every  one  of  you  be 
turned  into  the  street.  Do  you  wish  me  to  tnr  ?*' 
rising  and  moving  toward  the  window.  Upon 
this,  Gramier  Pagte  walked  up  to  him,  drew 
a  pistol  from  his  pocket,  placed  it  a  Moniteur, 
at  Ledru-Bollin's  breast,  and  said:  Muohia,  * 
"If  you  make  one  step  toward  that  }^ *°**J* 
window,  it  shall  be  your  last."  Le-  SomMby  t 
dru-Bollin  paused  a  moment,  and  sat  ian;  Lam.  b. 
down.*  ***• 

When  this  formidable  demonstration  reached 
the  railing  in  front  of  the  Hdtel  de  ^ 
Ville,  they  found  the  gates  closed,  intoirievof 
and  Colonel  Bey,  the  officer  in  com-  the  Giubi  sod 
mand,  refused  them  admittance.  tbeGofon- 
At  the  request  of  Ledru-Bollin  and  ^^^ 
Lonis  Blanc,  however,  it  was  agreed  to  admit  a 
limited  number  within  the  barrier  to  state  what 
their  wishes  were.  When  the  deputation  en- 
tered, the  members  of  the  Government  rose  up, 
and  remained  standing  while  the  discussion, 
which  continued  several  hours,  lasted.  The 
sight  of  their  faces,  however,  considerably  abated 
the  satisfiustion  of  the  extreme  portion  of  the 
Government.  In  addition  to  those  whom  they 
expected,  and  who  were  in  their  interest,  Ledru- 
BoUin  and  Louis  Blano  beheld  a  number  of  oth- 
ers who  were  unknown  to  them,  bat  who,  being 
in  the  train  of  Blanqui,  Sobrier,  Baspail,  Lacam* 
bre,  and  others,  known  to  be  extreme  Bevoln- 
tionistSt  were  sufficient  to  inspire  serious  appre* 
hensions.  The  secret  was  out :  this  violent  party 
had  adapted  the  movement  as  a  means  of  over- 
awing even  the  most  democratic  of  the  Provi- 
sional Government,  and  it  was  directed  not  less 
against  Ledrn-BoUin  and  Louis  Blanc  than  La- 
martine  and  Gamier  Pagte.  A  sense  of  this 
common  danger  produced  a  unanimity  in  the 
Government  which  could  not  otherwise  have 
been  witnessed.  Thev  were  all  agreed  in  com- 
bating or  evading  the  demands  of  the  deputation. 
Blanqui  explained  them,  and  they  were— the 
postponement  of  the  elections,  the  immediate 
and  perpetual  removal  of  aU  troops  from  Paris, 
the  implicit  obedience  of  the  Government  to  the 
voice  of  the  people  as  expressed  by  the  dubs,  the 
poetponing  of  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly  to 
the  81st  May-*-in  fine,  the  entire  surrender  of 
the  Government  to  the  people  of  Paris,  without 
any  regard  to  the  wishes  of  the  re-  ,  __  ,. 
mainder  of  France.  The  orator  i,SSh  iS?'' 
oonclgded  with  demanding,  in  a  i848:L.  Blanc, 
menacing  tone,  the  immediate  ocm^  ^^  d'Hisk 
cesswn  of  these  requisitions  with-  ^*iS:^^ 
out  a  moment's  delay.' 

Loud  applause  from  the  fbllowefs  of  the  dep- 
utation, accompanied  witii  the  most  m«naeing 
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gfstnres,  followed  these  words ;  and  eight  hmi- 
05  dred  men,  who  crowded  the  hall  and 
Kepaiie  of  surrounded  the  orator,  seemed  ready 
tkerequld-  to  exterminate  the  Provisional  Goy- 
tionuta.  emment,  who,  unarmed  and  defense- 
less, eonstitufce-d  yet  the  sole  remaining  political 
strength  of  France.  But  the  members  of  it,  see- 
ing that  their  very  existence  was  at  stakcj  were 
united  and  firm.  Ledru*RoUin  spoke  with  ready 
and  nervous  elocution ;  Lamartine  was  not  want- 
ing to  his  great  reputation  for  courage  and  elo- 
quence; and  Louis  Blanc  openly  combated  a 
movement  which  he  himself  had  originated.  At 
length,  wearied  ¥dth  an  altercation  of  four  hours, 
and  disconcerted  by  the  union  of  the  Provisional 
Government,  which  they  had  not  expected,  the 
deputation,  with  their  followers,  with^w  at  five 
O'clock.  As  they  went  out,  a  man,  pale  with 
indignation,  went  up  to  Louis  Blanc,  and  said, 
"  Then  you,  too,  are  traitors — ^you  I"  The  whole 
procession  marched  past  the  Hotel  de  Viile  in 
silence  and  military  order,  and  directed  its 
steps  across  the  centre  of  the  city  to  the  Col- 
t  Monitenr,  ^^^  o^  the  Bastile.  The  streets 
Mar.  18,1818;  were  Crowded,  but  silent;  the  cit- 
S?!?  *!*•"*•  izen^,  in  terror,  awaited  the  event, 
rih  M^l:  Before  nightfall  a  hundred  and  fif- 
LftiDftrtino,  ii.  ty  thousand  men  had  passed  in  pro- 
218, 214.  cession.  * 

Although,  by  their  unlooked-for  union  and 

(^,         resolution,  the  Provisional  Grovem- 

ElecttoMln    ment  had   surmounted  this  great 

p»rto  and  the  danger,  its  effects  were  very  visible, 

Departments,  ^jj^^^jj  ^ery  different,  in  Paris  and 

the  Departments.  In  the  capital  nearly  the 
whole  elections,  both  of  the  officers  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  and  for  the  Assembly,  were  in  fa- 
vor of  the  extreme  democratic  party,  and  the 
ease  was  the  same  in  the  principal  towns  of  the 
Departments.  But  in  the  rural  districts  it  was 
very  different.  There  the  reports  of  the  pro- 
ceedings on  the  17th  March,  and  the  open  at- 
tempt made  by  the  mob  of  Paris  to  dictate  their 
own  terms  to  the  Government,  and  through  it 
to  all  France,  excited  the  most  unbounded  in- 
dignation. Tlie  determination,  also,  of  the  Par- 
is mob  to  make  Government  entirely  subservient 
to  their  own  purposes,  had  appeared  in  the  de- 
cree regarding  the  hours  of  labor,  which  fixed 

April  2  ^^^™  ^  ^^  hours  a  day  in  Paris,  and 
eieven  in  the  Departmentg.  The  result 
was  that  the  elections  in  the  Departments  of  the 
officers  of  the  National  Guard  generally  went 
against  the  extreme  candidates;  and  as  this 
augured  ill  for  the  elections  for  the  Assembly, 
It  was  resolved  to  have,  not  a  demonstration,  but 
a  regular  anault  on  the  Government,  before  the 
elections,  which  stood  for  the  22d  April,  should 
come  on.  In  anticipation  of  that  event,  the 
dobs  redoubled  their  activity.  The  most  pow- 
erful of  them,  called  the  **Clnb  of  Clubs,'*  took 
possession  of  one  of  the  police-offices  in  the  Roe 
de  Rivoli,  where  they  were  furnished  with  five 
hundred  muskets  and  thirty  thousand  car- 
tridges by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior;  while 
M.  de  Lamartine,  hoping  to  avert  the  tempest 
•  Lain.  ii.  251;  by  concession,  not  only  lavished  his 
Ann.  Hin  flatteries  and  caresses  on  Barfo^s, 
ISSiilSi?*?'  ^■^^^  Caussidi^,  and  Sobrier, 
860, 351  rRpg.  Irat,  by  his  own  admission,  oflfered 
vault,  QoQT.  a  diplomatic  situation  to  Blaaqni 
r»»v>  o,  lAi*    bimtelf.* 


The  object  of  the  conspirators  was  to  oblsin 
a  farther  adjournment  of  the  elec-  ^1. 
tions,  in  order  to  gain  time  for  the  Preparatiow 
more  thorough  diffiision  of  extreme  '"»'  ^«  "^•*t 
ideas  among  the  people  in  the  country,  ajid  to 
remodel  the  Government  so  as  to  retain  none  m 
power  but  the  most  ardent  republicans.  The 
dictatorship  was  to  be  bestowed  on  Ledra-Bol- 
lin,  Louis  Blanc,  Albert,  and  Caussidi^.  By 
this  means  a  Socialist  majority  would  be  secared 
in  the  executive,  and  the  entire  realization  of 
the  dreams  of  the  Luxembourg  rendered  cer- 
tain. For  some  days  before  that  appointed  for 
the  insurrection  the  most  alarming  rumors  vere 
in  circulation,  and  the  Minister  of  Police  for- 
mally warned  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  of  the 
impending  danger.  Ledm-RoUin,  however,  it 
may  readily  be  believed,  was  in  no  hurry  to  take 
measures  against  a  state  of  things  which  he  was 
underhand  promoting,  and  from  which  he  hoped 
to  profit ;  the  clubs  continued  their  defiant  at- 
titude, and  the  preparations  for  the  insurrectioo 
continued  without  intermission,  and  with  scarce- 
ly any  concealment.  A  design  was  formed  for 
blowing  np  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  which  was  only 
prevented  from  being  carried  into  execution  l^ 
the  barrels  of  powder  being  discovered  a  few 
hours  before  the  explosion  was  to  have  taken 
place.  Meanwhile  Lamartine,  who  well  knew 
he  would  be  the  first  victim  of  the  ,  ^^^^  j.  j^, 
insurrection  if  it  proved  sucoessful,  8i9:  oas.  i. 
burned  his  secret  papers  on  the  night  863-865 ;  Am. 
of  the  15th,  and  prepared  for  the  J^^Jj*^ 
worst.*  ' 

But  while  Ledru-Rollin  was  awaiting  the  re- 
ward of  his  underhand  intrigues         sg. 
with  the   clubs    against  his  col-  FrethcMiplr- 
leagues,  another  stUl  more  formi-  **'^*fi*l"!* 
dable  msurrection  was  preparing  at 
the  "Club  of  Clubs,**  the  object  of  which  was 
to  destroy  his  own  ascendency  and  establish  that 
of  Blanqui  instead.     These  new  conspirators 
did  not  propose  to  exclude  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  from  the  dictatorship,  but  to  give  him 
so  many  colleagues  as  should  throw  him  into  a 
minority,  and  render  him  powerless.    But  when 
the  proposed  members  were  brought  together, 
Ledru-Rollin  refused  to  act  with  Blanqui,  who 
on  his  side  was  equally  determined  not  to  be- 
long to  a  Government  which  contained  Ledm- 
RoUin.    The  fact  was,  that  the  latter  had  found 
in  the  archives  <^  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  a 
document  which  proved  that  Blanqui  had  be» 
on  secret  terms  with  the  Government  of  Loau 
Philippe,  and  furnished  it  with  all  the  details  of 
the  Liberal  conspiracies  in  1846,  and  the  knowl- 
edge of  this  naturally  made  them  mutually  aos- 
picious  of  each  other.    The  other  tHapportdeit 
conspirators  did  their  utmost  to  rec-  commiarion 
oncile  the  rival  chiefs,  but  in  vain ;  <l'^^"f  **. 
and  at  midnight  on  the  16th  they  i^%^^,* 
left  Ledru-Rollin  with  these  words :  p^*  c  xl': 
•*  Well,  since  you  don't  choose  to  CMt.  i.  SH 
go  with  us,  you  shaU  be  thrown  S^i'j^iit 
out  of  the  window  to-morrow  with  niteur,  April 
the  others.     Reflect  on  this:   we  IT:  UBUve, 
are  in  a  situation  to  make  good  ^f^.i^^^ 
ourwords.'*»  "^*" 

Threatened  in  this  manner  with  instant  de- 
struction by  his  former  aUiea^  Ledro-IMlia,  afker 
passing  the  night  in  the  most  cruel  nncartaioty, 
atlen^ratotveclto  thioirhimfelf  oa  M.  deL*- 
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martiiMi  and  revoal  every  thing.  He  went  to 
him  accordingly  at  daybreak,  and 
MeainrM  of  informed  him  of  the  designs  of  the 
Lamartine  conspiratorH  and  the  imminence  of 
KQd  Ledru-      the  oanger.    *  *  In  a  few  hoars, ' '  said 

tto"dll^°r*  ^«»  "  ^«  »'**"  ^  attacked  by  one 
hundred  thousand  men.  I  have 
come  to  concert  measures  with  you,  as  I  know 
your  resolution,  and  that  extremities  do  not  dis- 
turb it."  '*In  that  case,"  said  Iiamartine,  *'  there 
is  not  a  minute  to  lose.  Set  out  instantly  and 
summon  the  National  Guard;  your  situation 
as  Minister  of  the  Interior  gives  you  a  right  to 
do  sol  I  will  fly  to  gain  the  three  battalions 
of  the  Grarde  Mobile,  who  may  be  in  a  state  fit 
for  action.  I  will  shut  myself  up  in  the  Hotel 
de  Yille,  and  there  await  the  first  brunt  of  the 
assault.  One  of  two  things  must  happen— ei- 
ther the  National  Guard  will  refuse  to  turn  out, 
and  in  that  case  the  Hotel  de  Yille  will  be  car- 
rioJ,  and  I  shall  die  at  my  post ;  or  the  rappel 
and  the  fire  of  musketry  will  bring  the  National 
Guard  to  the  support  of  the  Grovemment  at- 
tacked in  my  person  at  the  Hotel  de  Yille,  and 
then  the  insurroctiou,  placed  between  two  fires, 
wiU  be  stifled  in  blood,  and  the  Government  de- 
livered. I  am  prepared  for  either  result."  Le- 
dm-RoUin  acquiesced  in  this  plan,  and  set  out 
professedly  to  give  orders  to  beat  the  rappel  to 
collect  the  NatiomU  Guard,  while  Lamartine 
flew  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  Garde  Mobile 
to  bring  them  forth  to  the  combat.  They  at 
once  agreed  to  turn  oat  under  their  brave  gen- 
eral, Duvivier,  to  whom  they  were  extremely  at- 
tached. After  this  Lamartine  went  to  the  head- 
quarters of  the  National  Guard,  desiring  General 
Goortab  to  beat  the  rappel;  but  he  refused,  and 
„  ^-^  would  only  consent  to  allow  fifty 
3i8';"!3iiLT*  men  to  be  summoned  from  ea£ 
366,*857;  Aan.  battalion,  and  positively  declined  to 
Hist  184R;  famish  them  with  cartridges;  upon 
?23S  ^'  which  Lamartine,  in  despair,  re- 
turned  to  the  Hotel  de  Yille.  * 
But,  fortunately  for  France,  chance  had  at 
^  that  moment  brought  a  man  to  the 

Prepaniftions  Hotel  de  Yille  equal  to  this  crisis, 
ofdefiiMeafc  and  whose  decision  and  courage 
the  Hotel  de  proved  the  salvation  of  the  Govem- 
ment.  General  Changamier,  who 
had  been  appointed  by  Lamartine  Minister  at 
Bsrlin,  had  called  that  morning  at  the  hotel  of 
the  latter  in  order  to  receive  his  last  instructions, 
and  he  was  then  informed  by  Madame  Lamar- 
tine of  the  extreme  danger  of  her  hosband,  and 
the  critical  position  of  afiaicB  at  the  Hotel  de 
Yille.  Thither  accordingly  he  immediately  hast- 
enad,  and  found  Lamartine  and  Marrast  there. 
The  first  question  Changamier  asked  was  wheth- 
er the  National  Guard  had  been  summoned,  and 
upon  Lamartine  replying  in  the  negative,  he 
persuaded  Marrast  that  it  was  his  duty  as  Mayor 
of  Paris  to  call  them  out  when  the  public  tran- 
quillity was  threatened.  Marrast  acquiesced, 
and  twelve  horsemen  were  instantly  dispatched 
to  the  twelve  snb-mayoralties  of  Paris,  with  or- 
ders to  beat  the  rappel.  But  during  these  ar- 
rangements and  hesitations  much  precious  time 
had  been  lost ;  the  insurgents,  in  great  strength, 
were  not  far  distant,  and  the  Garde  Mobile  had 
not  yet  arrived.  At  length  they  made  their  ap- 
pearance, though  only  three  battalions  of  four 
hundred  men  each;  and  Changamier,  who  at 


onoe  took  the  entire  direction  of  the  defensa, 
wisely  withdrew  them  within  the  building,  the 
doors  and  windows  of  which  were  strongly  barrio 
caded.  Still  the  rappel  was  not  heard  in  the 
streets ;  it  was  evident  some  hours  must  elapse 
before  even  the  first  battalions  of  the  National 
Guard  could  arrive;  and  all  Lamar-  i  L«in.  L  8tt, 
tine*s  firmness  and  Changamier*s  32i ;  cam.  L 
military  skill  were  required  to  avert  iffiJ^ja^**"* 
the  catastrophe,  for  the  heads  of  the  101 .  Norman- 
enormous  column  of  the  insurgents  bj,  L  SS4,  see. 
were  already  beginning  to  appear.*   ^• 

For  two  hours  longer  the  inmates  of  the  Hotel 
de  Yille  remained  shut  up  in  the  ei. 
building;  and  though  the  rappel  Defeat  of  tha 
had  been  heard,  no  part  of  the  Na-  insurrection. 
tional  Guard  had  yet  arrived.  All  seemed  lost, 
for  the  insurgents  had  already  entered  the  Place 
de  Gr^ve,  and  occupied  all  the  opposite  end  of 
the  square.  A  battalion  of  volunteers  arrived 
at  this  critical  moment,  and  were  harangued  by 
Lamartine,  who  throughout  evinced  the  greatest 
courage.  Meanwhile  a  column  of  thirty  thou- 
sand insurgents  met  at  the  Louvre  two  regiments 
of  the  National  Guard,  commanded  by  General 
Courtais;  he  allowed  part  to  pass,  and  then, 
pushing  forward  his  men  in  double-quick  time, 
interposed  them  between  that  part  and  the  re- 
mainder. This  retarded  the  advance  of  the 
head  of  the  column,  and  its  leaders  were  per- 
plexed by  not  seeing  at  the  windows  of  the  Hdtel 
de  Yille  the  expected  signals,  and  by  the  seizure 
of  a  /owffon  containing  fifteen  hundred  loaded 
muskets,  which  Changamier  had  detected  near 
the  building,  disguised  under  the  appearance  of 
a  holiday  wagon.  Soon  after,  the  heads  of  the 
columns  of  the  National  Guard  were  seen  on  the 
left  bank  of  Uie  Seine,  and,  passing  over  the 
bridges  in  double-quick  time,  they  debouched 
into  the  Place  de  Gr^e,  and,  drawing  up  in 
dose  column  in  front  of  the  Hdtel  de  Yille,  pre- 
sented an  impenetrable  barrier  to  the  insurgents. 
The  victory  was  now  gained,  and  the  insurgents 
were  obliged  to  submit  to  the  humiliation  of 
advancing  with  their  petition  without  arms,  in 
single  file,  through  the  armed  battalions.  Be- 
fore nighdall  it  was  rendered  complete  by  the 
arrival  of  the  National  Guard  in  such  numbers 
tiiat  before  dark  one  hundred  and  thirty  thou- 
sand men  were  assembled  round  the  building. 
Then,  and  not  tUl  theUy  L<  Blanc,  Ledru-liollin, 
and  the  other  members  of  the  Grovemment,  who 
had  either  been  intimidated  or  in  secret  favor- 
ed the  insurrection,  came  to  the  Hotel  de;  YiUe. 
They  had  all  passed  the  day,  far  ,  jf„„,t„,y^ 
Jirom  ditnger,  in  the  hotel  of  the  April  19, 1848; 
Minister  of  Finance.  The  meeting  i^m.  i.  32a- 
between  them  and  Lamartine  was  ^^J^^}*^'^*^ 
so  stormy  that  it  was  evidently  only  i^,  Norman- 
a  question  of  time  when  the  Provi-  by,!.  824-824; 
sional  Government  should  fall  to  ^JJS'iet''' 
pieces  from  its  Own  divisions.'  ^ 

When  dissensions  so  violent  were  shaking  not 
only  the  capital  but  the  Provisional       ^ 
Government  itself,  it  was  not  to  be  Dborden  at 
supposed  that  the  provinces  should  Rouen  and 
escape  without  convulsions.    They  ®{*^®r  P'®' 
broke  out  with  peculiar  severity  in  x^^^ 
the  manufacturing  towns,  wheie  the 
greatest  efibrts  had  been  made  to  spread  Social- 
ist principles,  and  the  prevailing  distress  insured 
them  the  most  ready  reoefttion.    Anxious  to 
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aTert  them,  the  prefect  of  Rouen,  M.  Des- 

Umx  h  10  ^^^'^'^P^  ^°  ^^^  March,  yielded  to  the 
°  '  solicitations  which,  on  such  occasions, 
are  bo  often  addressed  to  those  in  authority,  and 
imprudently  issued  a  tariff,  fixing  the  operatives' 
wages  at  certain  rates,  according  to  their  sup- 
posed capacities  and  the  necessities  of  their  situ- 
ations. The  consequence  might  have  heen  fore- 
seen: the  master  manufacturers,  unable,  from 
the  general  depression,  to  pay  the  sums  fixed, 
dismissed  their  workmen,  and  closed  their  doors. 
Upon  this  the  public  agitation  rapidly  increased; 
tumultuous  crowds  assembled  in  the  streets,  shout- 
ing, *^  Vive  Deschamps !  k  bas  les  capitalistes !" 
A  strong  body  of  troops,  which  soon  after  ar- 
rived, restorea  order  at  the  time,  but  the  work- 
men remained  idle,  suffering,  and  in  sullen  dis- 
content. This  ill-humor  was  at  first  vented  on  a 
body  of  four  thousand  English  workmen,  who, 
in  defiance  of  Lord  Normanby's  remonstrance, 
were  forcibly  ejected,  and  sent  back  to  Ehigland 
without  any  of  the  snms  they  had  deposited  in 
the  savings  bank ;  and  at  length  the  general  in- 

dignation  rose  to  such  a  pitch  that  bar- 
Apn   T.  j^gjjjjgg  ^g^  f^jj  Qp  jn  jJii  ijjjg  densely- 
peopled  parts  of  the  town,  which  were  stormed 
by  the  troops  of  the  line,  not  without  serious 
slaughter  on  both  sides.     Similar  disorders  took 
place  aboat  the  same  time,  and  were  suppressed 
by  the  like  sanguinary  measures,  in  Elbceuf, 
Nantes,  Nimes,  and  several  other  places ;  while 
at  Limoges  the  tumult  was  so  violent  that  the  poll- 
ing-olBce  was  stormed  when  the  elections  were 
going  on — ^five  hundred  national  guards,  sent  to 
suppress  the  tumult,  were  surrounded  and  disarm- 
ed — and  a  provisional  government 
isls'itfs  171.  appointed,  which  for  some  time  ruled 
'  the  town  and  surrounding  district.* 
Anxious  to  improve  the  victory  which  they 
03,  had  gained  in  the  capital,  the  mem- 

Gimnd  revieir  bers  of  the  Provisional  Grovemment 
A  nt^i!  agreed  on  a  grand  militaiy  demon- 
April  1.  stration  in  Paris,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose assembled  together  not  only  the  whole  na- 
tional guards  of  the  city  and  banlieuj  but  large 
bodies  of  regular  troops  from  the  towns  and  De- 
partments in  the  neighborhood.  The  day  was 
fixed  for  the  21st  April;  it  proved  uncommonly 
fine,  and  the  military  force  assembled  was  of 
unparalleled  magnitude,  and,  if  it  could  all  have 
been  relied  on,  might  well  have  inspired  the 
Provisional  Government  with  the  consciousness 
of  invincible  strength.  The  Provisional  Govern- 
ment and  Ministers  took  their  stations  at  day- 
break at  the  arch  of  the  Etoile  to  see  the  troops 
defile  before  them,  and  from  thence  the  eye  wan- 
dered over  a  sea  of  helmets,  bayonets,  guns,  and 
standards,  which  filled  the  whole  avenue  of  the 
Champs  Elys^,  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries, 
with  the  quays  and  principal  streets  beyond  them. 
Every  thing  wore  a  joyous  aspect ;  the  bayonets 
of  the  soldiers  were  decorated  willi  ribbons,  the 
touch-holes  of  the  cannon  ornamented  with  flow- 
ers ;  universal  satisfaction  and  enthusiasm  seemed 
to  prevail ;  and  before  eleven  at  night,  when  the 
procession  ceased,  three  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand armed  men  had  passed,  and  fifly  thousand 
more  were  obliged  to  be  put  off  to  the  following 
day.  Tet  amidst  all  **  this  pomp  and  circum- 
stance of  glorious  war,"  there  were  many  ^nnp- 
toms  which  were  of  a  more  dubious  character, 
and  awakened  moumfiU  presentiments  in  the 


minds  of  the  beholden.  Already  the  drrision 
between  the  rural  National  Guard  and  those  of 
the  metropolis  was  painfuUy  conspicuous :  cries 
of  "  Vive  la  Republique  !'*  were  heard  from  the 
latter,  but  those  of  '*  Vive  Lamartine  I  k  has  les 
Communistes  !'*  broke  from  the  former.  Amidst 
all  the  seeming  unanimity  the  seeds  of  future 
intestine  war  were  very  apparent,  and  beyond 
the  magnificent  display,  intended  to  foreshadow 
the  eternal  duration  of  the  Repub-  i  Lan^  a.  r^^_ 
lie,  the  eye  could  already  discern  8d9;NomiiTi- 
theprognostics  of  its  fall. '  by,  i  835, 336. 

The  elections  came  on  amidst  this  tomult  of 
contending  hopes,  fears,  anxieties, 
and  interests;  and  although  they  The eJectSoiMi 
were  of  course  materially  affected 
by  the  influence  of  particular  plans  or  men,  yet 
upon  the  whole  one  broad  line  of  demarkation 
separated  them.     Generally  speaking,  the  cities 
returned  democratic  and  the  provinces  conaerra- 
tive  members.    All  returned  were  of  oourse,  or 
rather  professed  to  be,  republican ;  and  the  dis- 
position among  the  latter  almost  universally  wa5 
to  support  the  Provisional  Government  as  the  last 
remaining  barrier  between  the  country  and  the 
usurpation  of  the  Parisian  Communists.     Bat 
the  majority  were  far  from  being  inclined  to  sap- 
port  the  republican  as  the  ultimate  form  of  gov- 
ernment in  France.    They  regarded  the  Revo- 
lution in  Paris  as  a  mere  surprise,  in  promoting 
or  resisting  which  the  country  had  taken  no 
share.    They  supported  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment because  it  was  in  possession  of  Paritf,  and 
in  the  mean  time  there  was  nothing  better  to 
support ;  but  they  sighed  for  the  period  when  a 
government  might  be  established  more  in  unison 
with  the  wishes,  and  suited  to  the  circumstances^ 
of  the  country.    Lamartine  was  the  univental 
hero  both  with  the  conservative  party  in  ihe 
towns  and  nearly  the  whole  rural  electors :  he 
was  the  champion  of  order  against  the  disorgan- 
izing doctrines  of  the  Socialists,  and  their  at- 
tempted despotism  over  France ;  and  his  popa- 
lari^  was  proved  by  his  being  spontaneously  re^ 
turned  by  ten  electoral  districts  be-  a  Ann.  HtKt 
sides  that  which  he  selected  for  his  i848,iVo,iTi  *. 
seat  in  Paris.  *    The  following  is  the  i^"*-  **•  «*- 
account  which  he  has  recorded  of  his  popularity 
at  this  period:  **The  National  Assembly  was 
almost  throughout  inspired  by  the  desire  of  pub- 
lic safety.    The  name  of  Lamartine  issued  ten 
times  trom  the  electoral  urn,  without  his  even 
knowing  that  he  had  been  put  up  as  a  candidate. 
Had  he  said  a  word,  expressed  a  desire,  given  a 
sign,  he  would  have  been  elected  in  eighty  De- 
partments.    His  popularity  was  without  bounds 
at  Paris,  in  France,  in  Germany,  Italy,  Ameri- 
ca.   In  Germany  his  name  was  synonymous  with 
peace;  in  France  it  was  a  guarantee  against 
terror ;  in  Italy  it  was  the  symbol  of  hope ;  in 
America  it  was  identified  with  the  republic.    He 
had  in  truth  at  that  moment  the  sovereigntif  over 
European  thought.    He  could  not  move  a  step  in 
the  streets  without  receiving  acclamations,  llunr 
followed  him  to  his  dwelling,  they  interrupted 
his  slumbers.    Twice  at  the  opera,  when  he  was 
recognized,  the  audience  suspended  the  perform- 
ance and  stood  up.    France  personified  in  him 
its  joy  to  have  again  obtained  a  govenunent." 
Such  is  Lamartine*s  own  account  of 
his  popularity  at  this  period ;  probably  aj^^jgiQ, 
it  will  be  somewhat  impaired  hi  fature,     * 
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times  hy  his  bdng  himself  the  party  who  pro- 
claimed it.* 

The  National  Assembly  met  on  the  4th  May, 

^  the  anniversary  of  the  meeting  of 

FInt  meeting  ^®  States-General  in  1789.     The 

of  the  ne«r       ProTisional  Government  had   de- 

AMeraWy.       ^yeed  that  the  deputies  should  all 

*^  appear  in  a  particular  costume,  of 

which  a  gilet  a  ia  Robespierre  was  the  most  con- 
spicuous part  But  the  good  sense  of  the  depu- 
ties disregarded  the  injunction,  and  one  only, 
Caussidi^re,  appeared  in  the  prescribed  dress. 
Audry  de  PnyraTean  was  the  first  chairman, 
and  Dupont  de  TEare  opened  the  proceedings 
on  the, part  of  the  Provisional  Grovemment. 
"  Ton  are  abon^"  said  he,  ''  to  form  a  new  gov- 
ernment on  the  sacred  base  of  democracy,  and 
to  give  to  France  the  mUif  anutUuiion  which  suits 
itj  the  republican  constitution.  Faithful  to  our 
origin  and  our  convictions,  we  have  not  forgot- 
ten to  pipclaim  the  Republic  in  February.  To- 
day we  inaugurate  the  National  Assembly  by  the 
only  cry  which  should  rally  it,  '  Vive  la  Repub- 
lique.'**  Loud  cries  of  ''Vive  la  R^publique" 
were  heard  upon  this ;  but  they  proceeded  chief- 
ly from  the  galleries,  and  were  at  length  re-ech- 
oed  from  the  Left  only.  The  Centre  and  Right 
remained  nearly  silent,  and  they  formed  the  de- 
cided majority  of  the  Assembly.  It  was  already 
evident  that  the  majority  of  the  Assembly, 
Uiough  neither  royalist  nor  reactionary,  was  as 
moderate  as  a  Legislature  elected  under  such  cir- 
cumstances oould  possibly  be.  The  meeting  was 
held  in  a  wooden  building,  erected  in  the  court- 
yard of  the  former  palace  of  the  Chamber  of 
Daputies,  as  the  old  edifice  was  wholly  unable 
to  contain  the  enlarged  number  of  deputies, 
which  was  900.  About  620  were  present,  and 
the  reception  of  the  Provisional  Government  was 
extremely  cold.  The  circumstance  of  the  As- 
sembly holding  its  meetings  in  a  temporary  build- 
ing was  regarded  by  many  as  ominous  of  the  du- 
ration of  the  constitution  they  were  called  togeth- 
er CO  frame.  There  was  none  of  the  enthusiasm 
of  1789  on  this  occasion.  Then  all  was  hope 
and  confidence  in  the  coming  regeneration  of 
society  by  the  establishment  of  government  on 
a  popular  basis.  Now  experience 
JUySltSi;  ^^  chilled  these  hopes,  and  the 
Ann.  Hist.  *  general  feeling  was  a  desire  to  ex- 
ists, 17i,  ITS :  tricate  the  country  as  quickly  as  pos- 
Normanby,  L   gj^jig  fro^  ^^^  dangers  with  which 

It  was  surrounded. 

On  the  day  following,  the  election  of  a  presi- 

^  dent  took  place,  when  M.  Buchez, 

lAiMitine*!     joint-mayor  of  Paris,  was  chosen  by 

■peedt  on  for-  829  votes  out  of  727  which  were 

2"  J*^"*     p^eaented.    On  the  6th  the  Provi- 

^  '  sional  Government  solemnly  resign- 

ed their  authority  into  the  hands  of  the  Assem- 
bly, and  each  of  them  rendered  an  account  of 
his  stewardship  in  the  department  committed  to 
his  direction.    Thai  of  M.  de  Lamartine  was 


*  The  rotes  given  in  the  Department  of  the  Seine  to 
the  different  eandidatee  were  as  folloin,  which  probablj 
pretty  fairly  represent  their  respeettve  popularities — tIje.  : 
Lamartine,  959,800;  Dupont  de  TEure,  i46.088;  Fran- 
folt  Arago,  243.640;  Gamier  Pagte,  240,890;  Armand 
Manast,  239.160;  Marie,  825,776;  Cr^mieux^  210,609; 
Beranger,  204,271 ;  Camot,  125,608:  Bethmont,  189,262; 
DuviTier,  182,178 :  CavaiKnao,  144,187;  Bnchex,  185  678; 
CaDOitdl^re,  198,775;  Albert,  188,041;  Ledrn-fioUio, 
UIJS91;  JElooon,  121,864;  Louis  BUoe,  121,140. 


remarkable,  as  containing  his  yiews  on  the  ex- 
ternal policy  of  the  Republic.  **  Our  system, " 
said  he,  **  is  that  of  democratic  truth,  which  will 
gradually  enlarge  itself  into  faith  in  uniTersal 
social  brotherhood.  Our  vital  air  is  the  breath 
of  liberty  in  every  firee  state  in  the  universe. 
Three  months  have  not  yet  elapsed  since  it  was 
established  among  us;  and  if  democracy  must 
have  its  thirty  years*  warlike  Protestantism  at 
this  moment^  instead  of  marching  at  the  head 
of  thirty-six  millions  of  men,  France,  counting 
among  its  allies  the  free  states  of  Switzerland, 
Italv,  and  the  emancipated  people  of  Germany, 
is  already  at  the  bead  of  eighty-eight  millions  of 
confederates  and  allies!  What  victory  could 
equal  to  the  Republic  such  a  confederacy,  con- 
quered without  shedding  one  drop  of  blood,  and 
cemented  by  the  conviction  of  our  disinter^ted- 
ness?  France,  on  the  fall  of  royalty,  rose  up 
from  its  abasement,  as  a  vessel  loaded  with  a 
foreign  weight  rights  itself  when  it  is  removed. 
Such,  citizens,  is  the  exact  position  of  our  exte- 
rior affairs.  The  prosperity  and  glory  of  that 
situation  is  entirely  owing  to  the  Republic.  We 
accept  the  whole  responsibility  connected  with  it ; 
and  we  congrattllate  ourselves  upon  having  ap- 
peared  before  the  representatives  of  t  Monitenr, 
the  nation,  with  its  grandeur  se-  Maj  7, 1863; 
cured,  with  its  hands  full  of  alliances,  ^""-  JJ**'- 
and  unstained  by  human  blood.***      ^®*®'  ^^• 

The  first  serious  care  which  awaited  the  As- 
sembly was  the  appointment  of  an  ^ 
Executive  Commission  to  supply  the  Appointraent 
place  of  the  Provisional  (rovernment  of  the  Exccu- 
which  had  resigned,  until  a  consti-  tire  Commis- 
tution  could  be  framed  and  agreed  JI'^^'iq 
to,  and  a  regular  administration  ap-  *' 
pointed.  It  was  agreed  that  the  nomination  of 
the  jninisters  should  be  intrusted  to  a  commission 
of  five  members  of  the  Assembly.  Of  course  the 
appointment  of  them  became  an  object  of  the 
very  highest  importance,  rousing  into  activity 
all  the  ambitions  and  passions  of  the  membei*s. 
Such  was  Lamartine*s  vanity  and  confidence  in 
his  popularity,  that  he  never  doubted  that  the 
first  place  in  this  important  commission  would 
be  conferred  upon  himself.  When  informed  by 
M.  Marrast,  on  occasion  of  the  previous  election, 
of  his  position  at  the  head  of  the  poll,  he  said  in 
the  pride  of  his  heart,  '^  Then  I  am  a  head  tailed 
than  either  Alexander  or  Ciesar.**^  s  RegnauU, 
But  his  fall  was  at  hand.  In  order  Gout.  pror. 
to  secure  his  nomination,  he  entered  ^  ^^^• 
into  a  coalition  with  Ledru-RoUin  and  Marie, 
with  whom  he  had  so  recently  been  literally  on 
terms  of  daggers-drawing,  and  whose  principles, 
he  well  knew,  were  utterly  inconsistent  with  any 
thing  like  regular  government  On  the  9th  May 
he  made  a  strange  ambiguous  speech,  in  which 
he  declared  that  "  between  &im  and  his  former 
colleagues  the  differences  were  more  apparent 
than  real,"  and  concluded  with  openly  support- 
ing M.  Ledru-RoUin.  The  result  at  once  showed 
how  completely  he  had  mistaken  the  temper  of 
the  Assembly.  When  the  votes  were  counted, 
instead  of  being,  as  he  expected,  at  the  head  of 
the  list,  he  was  fourth,  and  next  to  Ledru-Rol- 
lin  !*  Lord  Normanby  had  warned  him,  in  the 
most  earnest  terms,  of  the  danger  which  he  ran 

*  The  numben  were — Arago,  726 ;  Ghimier  Pag68,  715; 

Marie,  702;  Lamartine,  648;  Ledru-BoUin,  468 Mord- 

teur,  10th  May,  184& 
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by  entering  into  the  coalition ;  but  he  was  deaf 
to  bis  representations,  saying,  he  knew  he  would 
**  lie  damaged  at  the  moment,  but  that  it  would 
be  a  three  weeks*  wonder,  and  then  his  reputa- 
tion would  become  higher  than  ever. "  The  event 
has  proved  that  he  was  mistaken ;  he  has  never 
recovered  the  injury  inflicted  on  his  character  by 
this  unprincipled  coalition.  Ho  has  entered,  in 
his  History  of  the  Revolution,  into  a  labored  vin- 
dication of  his  conduct,  but  in  vain ;  and,  like 
Sir  R.  Peel,  he  remains  an  enduring 
ir!fy  10*"*^'  monument  of  the  eternal  truth,  that 
1848;  Reg.,  dereliction  of  principle  on  a  vital 
Gout.  Prov.  question,  however  speciously  support- 
!v*iTo  ^??*  ed,  never  fails  to  be  fatal  to  the  repu- 
tation  of  public  men.^ 

But  there  were  other  ambitions  besides  that 
^  of  Lamartine  which  were  disappoint- 

Extreme  dis-  ed  by  the  election  of  the  five  mem- 
contentofthe  bers  of  the  Executive  Commission. 
SocUiUto.  Neither  Louis  Blanc  nor  Albert;, 
neither  Blanqui,  nor  Barb^s,  nor  Raspail,  were 
to  be  found  in  it,  although  the  first  two  were 
members  of  the  Assembly,  and  eligible  to  a  place. 
They  had  resigned  their  situations  as  President 
and  Vice-President  of  the  Commission  of  the 
Luxembourg ;  and  on  the  day  following  Louis 
Blanc  brought  forward  a  distinct  motion  to  have 
the  Commission  reappointed,  under  the  direction 
of  a  **  Minister  of  Progress  and  Labor,**  which 
situation  he  made  no  attempt  to  disguise  was 
suited  for  himself.  In  this  oration  he  character- 
ized himself  as  the  martyr  of  his  love  for  the  peo- 
ple, and  drew  a  picture,  in  the  most  lugubrious 
terms,  of  the  condition  of  industry  in  France, 
literally  in  the  last  agonies  of  dissolution.  He 
was  far  from  being  supported,  however,  in  his 
demand  for  a  Minister  of  **  Labor  and  Progress  ;** 
and  the  flnishing-stroke  was  given  to  his  eloge  of 
the  former  Commission  by  the  ironical  observ- 
ation of  M.  Peupin,  formerly  delegate  of  the 
watch-makers:  *'I  am  far  from  blaming  the 
Commission  of  the  Luxembourg,  and  they  would 
err  greatly  who  say  that  it  has  been  in  fault.  Can 
those,  be  culpable  who  have  done  nothing  f  *'  In- 
stead of  appointing  Louis  Blanc  Minister  of  Prog- 
ress, the  Assembly,  on  the  motion  of  M.  Arago, 
named  a  commission,  of  which  he  was  only  a 
member,  to  inquire  into  the  condition  and  suffer- 
^     ..    ings  of  the  working  classes.     On  the  day 

^^  *  following,  the  various  offices  of  Govern- 
ment were  filled  up  by  persons  for  the  most  part 
not  very  eminent,  and  apparently  selected  chief- 
ly for  their  negative  quality  of  not  belonging  to 
either  of  the  extreme  parties.* 

The  truth  was  now  apparent  even  to  the  most 
^  obtuse  among  the  republicans,  that 

Division  be-  *^®y  ^^'^  ^^  *  decided  minority  in 
tween  the  the  Assembly.  Democracy  in  Prance 
Asiieinbly  had  been  extinguished  by  Universal 
Jkilitt!  Suffragette  strange  result,  wholly 
unexpected  by  the  great  majority  of 
'the  revolutionists,  but  by  no  means  surprising 
when  the  fact  is  recollected  that  above  ten  mill- 
ions of  landed  proprietors  existed  in  that  coun- 
try, most  of  whom  were  inspired  with  the  most 

*  The  ministry  stood  as  follows :  Justice,  M.  Grdmienz ; 
ForaisB  Aflklra,  M.  Bastlde;  War,  M.  ChanmB;  Navy, 
Admiral  Lacy;  Interior,  M.  Recnlt;  Finances,  M.  Da- 
f]*»rc;  Pnblio  Works,  M.  TrdUt;  Public  Wonihip,  M. 
B*Mimont;  Commerce,  M.  Flocon:  Public  lastructlon, 
M.  Camot— IToniCeur,  Hay  U,  184a. 


mortal  apprehensions  of  the  Parisian  commun- 
ists. "  The  repubUcan  sentiwent,"  says  Lamar- 
tine, "i«  weak  in  France.  Such  as  it  is,  it  is  ill 
represented  in  Paris  and  the  Departments  by  men 
who  inspire  horror  and  aversion  to  ^e  Bepublic 
among  the  rural  population.  TTte  Bqmb&c  is  a 
surprise^  which  we  hare,  almost  by  a  miracle, 
turned  to  good  account,  by  the  wisdom  of  the 
people  of  Paris,  and  by  the  character  of  moder- 
ation, clemency,  and  concord  which  we  have  im- 
pressed  upon  it.  But  impressions  are  brief  and 
short-lived  among  all  people,  and  most  of  all  in 
France.  Hardly  will  the  majority  of  the  popu- 
lation which  has  thrown  itself,  under  the  enthn- 
siasm  of  fear,  into  the  arms  of  the  Revolution, 
have  recovered  its  natural  tone  of  mind,  than  it 
will  turn  against  those  who  have  saved  it,  and 
accuse  the  Republic.  Then,  if  there  are  no  re- 
publicans of  old  date  in  the  Republic,  or  if  the 
republicans  are  few  in  number,  and  divided  in 
presence  of  their  common  enemies,  it  is  all  o\Tr 
with  the  Republic.  And  if  the  Republic,  the  sole 
existing  asylum  of  society,  falls  before  the  return- 
ing monarchical  ideas  or  used-up  mon- 
archical institutions  of  the  country,  Ji^SfsI 
what  will  become  of  France?"*  * 

Sensible  that  the  National  Assembly  elected 
by  the  universal  suffrage  of  all  the  -^ 

country  by  no  means  answered  their  preparationi 
purposes,  the  Socialists  and  extreme  for  the  In- 
revolutionists  conspired  to  overturn  fj"*^""*' 
it.    They  had  expected  to  become  a     *' 
tyrant  majority ;  they  had  no  intention  of  sink- 
ing into  a  tyrannized-over  minority.    The  domin- 
ation of  the  clubs  of  Paris,  the  establishment  of 
the  Socialism  which  had  been  preached  at  the 
Luxembourg,  and  universal  war  with  Europe, 
were  their  ulterior  objects.      Blanqui,  Raspail, 
and  Cabet,  the  three  principal  leaders  of  the 
clubs,  were  highly  discontented,  for  they  had  not 
succeeded  even  m  getting  seats  in  the  Assem- 
bly ;  Louis  Blanc  and  Albert  were  equally  cha- 
grined, for  they  were  not  meml)er8  of  the  Exec- 
utive Commission.     They  had  strong  hopes  of 
being  supported  by  Ledru-Rollin,  for  the  Bulle- 
tin of  the  Republic,  No.  1 6,  published  under  his 
auspices,  had  announced  the  *'  determination  of 
the  people  of  the  barricades  to  adjourn  the  de- 
cisions of  a  false  national  representation,  if  the 
returns  did  not  secure  the  triumph  of  Social- 
ism."*  The  better  to  unite  these  dif- 
ferent parties  together,  it  was  resolved  Jj^iJ*^ 
to  take  a  ground  on  which  they  could 
all  coalesce,  and  with  this  view  they  selected  the 
presentation  of  a  petition  in  favor  of  Poland,  and 
for  the  inmiediate   declaration  of  war  against 
Germany.     They  openly  boasted  that  the  peti- 
tion should  be  presented  by  a  hundred  thousand 
men.     The  Assembly  feeling,  in  Lamartine  s 
words,  that  a  petition  so  presented  was  '*not  a 
petition  but  a  menace,"  passed  a  decree         .^ 
forbidding  the  presentation  of  petitions  at     ^ 
their  bar.     Upon  this  the  whole  chibs  were  in 
motion,  and  it  was  resolved  to  have  ,       .^^ 
a  grand  demonstration  on  the  16th.*  HuJde '*' 
There  was  no  concealment  of  the  dc-  r  Anembi^ 
signs  of  the  conspirators ;  the  Assem-  ^^-  ^^^ 
blywere  perfectly  aware  they  were  SS^M^l-' 
to  be  the  objects  of  attack.     But  teunMayli, 
the  Executive  Commission  was  weak  1848;  Ann. 
from  distraction  of  opinion,  the  Na-  JwJjJ?*** 
tional  Guard  divided,  the  new  min- 
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isten  wholly  ignorant  of  the  mode  of  gorerning 
men,  and  no  adequate  preparations  were  made 
to  moot  the  danger.  It  came  accordingly,  and 
all  but  overturned  the  Government,  and  with  it 
the  Republic. 

M.  Walewski,  the  deputy  to  whom  the  adro- 

eating  the  cause  of  Poland  had  been 
Dtepenion  of  eommitted,  was  speaking  in  favor 
theAsKmbly  of  an  armed  intervention,  by  de- 
by  the  inaur-  claring  of  war  against  the  German 
f[^^\g^  Confederation,  when  an  alarm  was 

heard  that  the  Assembly  was  threat- 
ened, and  in  danger  of  being  forced.  It  was  not 
that  there  were  no  troops  to  protect  them :  there 
were  plenty,  but  no  one  would  take  npon  him- 
self the  responsibility  of  giving  the  order  to  re- 
sist. General  Courtais  was  at  the  head  of  sev- 
eral regiments  of  the  National  Guard  in  front 
of  the  Madeleine,  but  he  was  irresolute,  and  was 
persuaded  to  let  the  procession,  which  consisted 
of  fully  fifteen  thousand  persons,  pass  through 
his  armed  bands.  Two  battalions  of  the  Garde 
Mobile  were  stationed  on  the  Pont  de  la  Con- 
corde, over  which  the  procession  required  to  pass 
to  reach  the  Assembly,  but  they  had  no  oraers, 
and  their  officers,  hearing  what  General  Cour- 
tais had  done,  allowed  the  multitude  to  pass. 
An  immense  crowd  now  surrounded  the  rails 
forming  the  defense  of  the  Palais  du  Corps  he- 
gislatif.  loudly  demanding  admission,  which  a 
battalion  of  national  guai^s  intrusted  with  that 
post  refuaed.  In  vain  Ledru-RoUin,  who  came 
out  to  harangue  them,  endeavored  to  obtain  a 
hearing:  he  was  received  with  a  few  cheers, 
drowned  in  a  storm  of  hisses.  Lamartine  was 
next  sent  for,  but  even  his  voice  failed  of  effect : 
he  was  booted  down  with  cries  of  **  Asaezjoue  de 
ia  Lyre;  vtort  d  Xomar/vie .'"*  In  a  few  sec- 
onds the  rails  were  passed,  the  gates  of  the  bar- 
rier forced,  and  a  furious  crowd  inundated  the 
first  court  at  the  foot  of  the  columns.  Seeing 
this,  Lamartine,  and  a  few  of  the  deputies  who 
were  with  him,  retired  within  the  second  rail, 
saying,  '* Reason  is  no  longer  heard:  to  arms! 
let  us  defend  ourselves  I"  The  inner  court  was 
occupied  by  a  battalion  of  the  Garde  Mobile, 
which  fixedf  bayonets,  and  seemed  disposed  to  do 
its  duty.  But  at  that  critical  moment  an  order 
arrived  from  General  Courtais  to  io^  hayontta 
and  retom  them  to  their  scabbards.  No  longer 
resisted,  the  multitude  now  broke  in  tumultu- 
ous Ixxties  into  the  hall  where  the  Assembly  was 
sitting;  and  the  galleries  being  soon  filled,  those 
,  Xormanbr  **  front,  pushed  forward  by  those 
i.  391-8911;  behind,  were  forced  over  the  front 
]>im.  ii.  428-  of  the  gallery,  and  fell  among  the 
SI'mS^m  ^^P^*'®*  seated  beneath.  Lamar- 
nSar,  May**"  t»°e,  seeing  the  Assembly  thus 
16. 1848;  hxuL  forced,  raised  his  arms  toward  heav- 
'•  j**-  i^f      en,  and  said,  in  utter  agony,  "All 

185.180.  is  lost!"* 

In  truth,  all  was  lost,  if  the  case  had  rested 
Tt.  upon  the  resolution  of  the  Grovem- 
SeeiM  in  the  ment,  or  its  ability  to  defend  itself. 
AMtmbly.  j^  ^i^^  f^nt  rank  of  the  petitioners 
stood  M.  Barb^  who  said,  amidst  deafening 
shouts,  "  Citizens,  you  have  come  here  to  exer- 
cise your  right  of  petitioning :  you  have  done 
well  to  enforce  Uiat  right,  and  it  now  lies  with 
you  to  take  eflfectual  measures  to  prevent  it  from 

*  *^We  hare  had  eoough  of  tha  lyre;  Death  to  Li- 
.narkioep 


eyer  again  being  contested.  The  duty  of  the 
Assembly  is  to  take  into  consideration  what  yon 
demand ;  and  as  the  wish  which  you  have  ex- 
pressed is  precisely  that  of  all  France,  the  As- 
sembly will  have  to  decree  whaJtyou  detnand.  The 
Assembly  has  hoard  your  demands:  it  must 
obey  them ;  but  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  re- 
straint, it  would  be  well  that  you  should  now  re- 
tire." But  having  once  got  possession  of  the 
hall,  the  insurgents  were  in  no  hurry  to  with- 
draw, and  it  soon  appeared  that  the  vast  major- 
ity were  set  upon  objects  of  more  pressing  im- 
portance than  the  restoration  of  Poland.  *  *  The 
real  friends  of  the  people,"  exclaimed  Blanqni, 
"have  been  systematically  excluded  from  the 
Assembly  and  the  Government."  Lists  were 
handed  dovm  for  the  inscription  of  the  names  of 
those  who  were  ready  to  fight  in  behalf  of  Po- 
land: only  four  signed  the  paper.  "We  have 
other  things  to  do," cried  they  on  all  sides ;  "we 
have  had  enough  of  Poland !"  A  furious  crowd 
surrounded  M.  Buchez,  the  President,  threaten- 
ing him  and  the  whole  Assembly  with  instant 
death,  unless  he  signed  orders  forbidding  the  rap- 
pel  to  ha  beat,  and  enjoining  the  National  Guard 
not  to  act.  He  long  resisted;  but  at  length, 
with  the  dagger  at  his  throat,  he  yielded.  Upon 
this  the  tumult  increased  to  a  frightful  degree, 
and  all  order  or  respect  to  the  Assembly  was 
lost.  M.  Barb^  was  again  forced  into  the  trib- 
une, to  state  their  new  demands.  "I  insist,'* 
exclaimed  he,  "that  a  forced  tax  of  a  milliard 
(XiO,000,000)  should  be  laid  upon  the  rich,  and 
that  whoever  gives  orders  to  beat  the  rappel 
should  be  declared  a  traitor  to  the  country.  ** 
"  You  are  wrong,  Barb^,"  cried  a  voice  from  the 
crowd;  "2iro  hours  of  pillage  is  what  we  want." 
Wearied  at  length  with  these  endless  and  varied 
demands,  which,  from  the  clamor  and  noise, 
could  neither  be  put  nor  considered,  one  of  tho 
most  violent  of  Uie  insurgents,  named  Hubcr, 
was  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  his  comrades  to 
the  tribune,  from  whence  he  said,  in  a  stentorian 
voice,  "In  the  name  of  the  people,  whose  roice 
the  Assembly  has  refused  to  hear,  ^  ^  . 
I  declare  the  Assembly  dissolved."  Mn]r*l6, 1848; 
Loud  applause  followed  these  words,  Ann.  iHst 
which  were  inunediately  succeeded  J^^'^'T'i?; 
by  a  dozen  men  scaling  the  Presi-  4^?\;!:J^ 
dent*s  chair,  and  dragging  him  from  naoj  L  834- 
his  seat  In  confusion  and  utter  dis-  8^T ;  L.  Biano, 
may  the  Assembly  rose  up,  and,  fol-  f^^i'jjj.*^*'*" 
lowing  its  chief^  abandoned  the  hall. 

Having  thus  dissolved  the  Assembly,  the  in- 
surgents proceeded  to  nominate  a  .^ 
new  Provisional  Grovemment.  The  NewFrovi* 
persons  first  appointed  were  Barb^s,  sional  Gov- 
Louis  Blanc,  Ledru-Rollin,  Blanqui,  *"jJJ2**^ 
Huber,  Raspail,  Caussidi^re,  Etienne  ^  " 
Arago,  Albert,  Lagrange.  This  list,  however, 
was  deemed  not  sufficiently  Socialist ;  and  a  new 
one  waa  read  out,  and  agreed  to  by  acclama- 
tion, which  embraced  Cabet,  L.  Blanc,  Pierre 
Leronx,  Raspail,  Considerant,  Barb^  Blanqui, 
Proudhon.  The  preponderance  of  the  Commun- 
ist element  was  very  clear  here,  and  several 
voices  called  out,  "  There  are  too  many  Social- 
ists." The  Government,  however,  was  agreed 
to,  and  the  whole  proceeded  to  the  Hdtel  do 
Ville,  preceded  by  a  hideous  mob  shouting^ 
" The  Assembly  is  dissolved;  long  live  the  Rev. 
olutionary  Government  I  long  live  Barbes!"  The 
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procession,  swelling  as  it  adTanoed,  passed  with- 
out obstmction  before  the  Prefecture  of  Police, 
and  took  possession  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  where 
the  Government  was  formally  installed.  Bat 
meanwhile  Lamartine  had  dispatched  several 
trusty  messengers  to  the  battalions  of  the  Nation- 
al Gaard  who  were  most  likely  to  prove  faithful, 
to  hasten  to  the  deliverance  of  the  Assembly. 
At  length,  about  four  o'clock,  the  welcome  roll 
of  a  drum  was  heard  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Seine,  and  soon  the  bayonets  of  a  corps  of  na- 
tional guards  were  seen  crossing  the  Pont  de  la 
Concorde  at  the  pas  de  charge.  In  an  instant 
the  H{dl  of  the'  Assembly  was  cleared,  and  the 
rude  intruders  chased  out  of  the  doors  and  win- 
dows. They  fell  back  upon  the  Hdtel  de  Ville, 
where  the  Insurrectionary  Gk>vemment  was  es- 
tablished, and  the  principal  strength  of  the  rebels 
was  to  be  found.  Preparation  for  a  desperate 
resistance  had  been  made,  and  four  pieces  of  ar- 
tillciy  were  brought  up  before  the  infantry,  in 
order  to  breach  the  walls  of  the  building  before 
an  assault  was  made.  The  moment  was  terri- 
ble ;  but  the  hearts  of  the  insuxgents  failed  them 
St  the  decisive  moment:    they-  evacuated  the 

building  when  they  saw  the  guns 
1  MonHeinv  pointed  against  it ;  audit  was  taken 
Ann.  Iiut.  *  possession  of  without  resistance  by 
I84s',  1 68,  is9 :  the  forces  of  the  Government.  Sev- 
iS^'r'  **?"  cJ^^y-t^o  prisoners  were  made  on 
893 '  ^9"'  ^^^  ^P^^  among  whom  were  Barb^ 
*  and  Albert^ 

Three  thousand  of  the  insurgents,  all  armed, 
- .  shut  themselves  up  in  the  Prefecture 

MeftBures  ^  Police,  where  they  prepared  to 
which  follow-  resist ;  but  next  morning  ihey  sur- 
ed  the  tnjh  rendered  to  six  thousand  of  the  Na- 
JSSSSS;S«  tionai  Guard,  which  were  brought 

against  them.  The  whole  mem- 
bers of  the  Insurrectionary  Government  were  ar- 
rested, and  conducted  to  Vincennes.  Genei-al 
Courtais,  whose  conduct  at  the  head  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  had  been  more  than  doubtful,  was 
dismissed,  and  succeeded  by  General  Clement 
Thomas ;  and  Canssididre,  after  some  hesitation, 
resigned  the  situation  of  head  of  the  police,  and 
was  succeeded  by  M.  Trouve-Chauvel.  The 
battalions  of  the  Garde  R^publicaine,  which  had 
oniversally  failed  in  their  duty,  were  purged  of 
their  most  disaffected  members,  and  reduced  to 
something  like  military  order  and  obedience. 
General  Cavaignac,  who  had  arrived  from  Al- 
geria, received  the  port-folio  of  Minister  of  War. 
Finally,  the  entrance  of  great  numbers  of  na- 
'tional  guards  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  cap- 
ital, all  animated  with  the  strongest  indignation 
against  the  Parisian  Socialists,  enabled  £e  Gov- 
ernment to  take  the  decisive  step  of  closing  the 
clubs,  which  was  done  on  the  succeeding  days, 
not  without  violent  resistance  and  some  blood- 
shed. A  commission  was  appointed  to  make  in- 
quiry into  the  insurrections  of  the  16th  April 
and  15th  May,  which  immediately  commenced 
*  CommiRsioQ  ^^  labors,  and  published  a  report 
d*Enqudte,  under  the  title  of  ''Rapport  de  la 
CSlmLr""'  Commission  d*Enqu6te,"  containing 
ISOaoi-Lam.  '^  ^^^  ^'^"^  ^  information  on  the 
iL  4&%,  468 :     subject,  and  more  authentic  evidence 

il*Sit!jmo^*  ^^  ^^  efiects  of  the  revolution  than 
U.  Sli-isa       j^uy  other  collection  in  existence.^ 

The  facts  brought   out  by  the  Commission 
d'Enqudte  appeared  so  strongly  to  implicate  M. 


Louis  Blanc,  that  the  Procarears-GenBm],  MM. 
Portalis  and  Landaries,  demanded  per- 
mission  from  the  Assembly  to  institute  gabaeqnent 
a  formal  accusation  against  him.  The  praceediogs 
question  was  warmly  debated ;  but  at  of  the  A*- 
length,  by  a  majority  of  869  to  887,  jSJ^  R* 
they  negatived  d^e  demand.  It  ap- 
peared from  the  evidence  that,  though  Lonia 
Blanc  had  been  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
people  from  the  Hall  of  the  Assembly  to  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  and  there  named  one  of  the  in- 
surrectionary government,  yet  he  was,  in  truth, 
hardly  a  free  agent  on  the  occasion,  and  that  he 
was  implicated  in  the  rebellion  radier  from  the 
doctrines  he  had  promulgated  at  the  Luxem- 
bourg than  from  immediate  accessimi  to  the  at- 
tack on  the  Assembly.  But  in  truth,  even  if 
the  case  had  been  otherwise,  they  were  too  well 
aware  of  the  strength,  at  least  in  Paris,  of  the 
party  of  which  he  was  the  head,  and  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  their  means  of  resistance,  to  venture 
on  the  prosecution  which  was  demanded.  Mean- 
while the  disorders  in  the  provinces  continued 
without  abatement.  At  Lyons,  on  the  ^i^.^g, 
18th  May,  a  furious  mob  arose,  demand- 
ing the  instant  liberation  of  the  prisoner*  who 
hiul  been  arrested  on  occasion  of  the  tumults  in 
February.  The  prefect,  unable  to  withstand  the 
violence  with  which  he  was  threatened,  was 
obliged  to  sign  an  order  for  their  liberation; 
and  they  were  immediately  carried  in  trinmph 
to  the  Croix  Rouge,  where  barricades  were  con- 
structed, and  a  sort  of  provisional  govemnent 
established.  Surrounded  by  so  many  and  such 
serious  dangers,  tlie  Assembly  still  strangely  kept 
their  eyes  feted  on  those  which  were  passed,  and 
by  a  majority  of  682  to  68  adopted  ^f^.g^ 
a  law,  proposed  by  the  Executive  ,./ 
Commission,  banishing  forever  the  matS,!?! 
younger  branch  of  the  house  of  Bour-  1848;  Annl 
bon,  as  the  elder  branch  had  already  H^i,?^ 
been,  from  the  French  territory.*         i-s-JW. 

But  the  Government  soon  found  that  they  had 
more  serious  causes  of  disquietude         _. 
than  thedreadofa  reaction,  and  more  commenoe- 
formidable  competitors  for  power  to  ment  of  an 
contend  with  than  the  princes  of  the  »gitatio(i  in 
house  of  Orleans.     Among  other  {j jjjp^olwn* 
persons  who  were  brought  forward 
as  candidates  for  a  seat  in  the  Chamber  in 
the  elections  coming  on  in  June  was  one  whose 
name  spoke  powerfidly  to  every  heart  in  Franoe, 
Louis  Napoleon.    A  placara,  reoomnKuiding 
him  to  the  electors  of  Paris,  bore  these  ominous 
words:  ''Louis  Napoleon  only  asks  to  be  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  people ;  and  he  has  not  forgot 
that  Napoleon,  before  being  the  first  magistrate 
of  France,  was  its  first  citizen."    His  name  was 
heard  in  various  groups  on  the  Boulevards  at 
night:    ''Vive   TEmpereur!"  broke   from    the 
masses  as  often  as  *' Vive  Barber*    ''Vive  la 
R^publique  democratique  I''    Alarmed  at  these 
appearances,  M.  de  Lamartine,  taking  advant- 
age of  a  report,  which  was  afterward  proved  to 
be  false,  that  the  commander  of  the  Na-  -^    .^ 
tionai  Guard  had  been  fired  at  from  a 
crowd  which  was  raising  cries  of  Vive  TEmpe- 
renr !"  proposed  to  the  Assembly  to  renew  against 
Louis  Napoleon  by  name  the  general  decree  of 
banishment  against  the  prinocs  of  the  family  of 
Bonaparte  passed  in  1832,     "We  will  never," 
said  he,  ''permit  Flrance  to  degrade  herself^  at 
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was  the  ease  in  Berne  dturing  the  days  of  the 
Lower  Empire,  when  the  Bepnblic  was  bonght 
by  a  name  shoated  by  a  few  noisy  conspirators." 
These  words  produced  at  first  a  great  impression ; 
bat  ere  long  it  wore  off,  and  in  the  end  the  proj- 
I'jt  of  banishment  was  negatived  by  a  majority 
of  two  to  one.  Louis  Napoleon,  in  consequence, 
was  permitted  to  remain  on  the  roll  of  candi- 
dates, and  he  was  simultaneously  elected  by  the 
Departments  of  the  Seine,  the  Yonne,  the  Sarthe, 
and  the  Ghaiente-Inferieure.  He  notified  his 
acceptanee  of  the  charge  in  a  letter,  some  of 
I  Ann  HlBt  ^^  expressions  in  which  singularly 
isia,  20*-«e ;  contrast  with  his  subsequent  career. 
Lam.  ii.  454-'  bat  he  afterward  declined  to  take 

StliS"*"  **    ^  *®**»  ^"*™  *  desire  to  avoid  caus- 
ing dissension  in  the  Republic. '* 
The  elections  for  the  Assembly  in  Juno  were 
TT.  ^^^  remarkable,  as  evincing  the 

IneroMing  steady  and  now  uninterrnpted  growth 
^"J^*™*  of  reactionary  principles  in  the 
Md  Vea^w  greater  part  of  the  countiy.  The 
oftbeC»oTeni-  former  repugnance  to  the  sutesmen 
menk  who  had  served  in  the  Chamber  of 

Deputies  under  Louis  Philippe  was  fast  wearing 
away,  and  a  dread  of  the  rashness  of  inexperi- 
enced men  succeeding  in  its  place.  Then  were, 
for  the  first  time  since  the  Revolution,  returned 
to  the  Assembly  M.  Thiers,  M.  Victor  Hugo, 
Charles  Dupin,  General  Changarnier,  General 
Ualhi^xes,  M.  Mole,  Marshal  Bageaad,  M.  A. 
Fould,  M.  Bivet.  M.  Mole  was  soaght  after  in 
his  retreat  by  the  electors  of  the  Gironde,  and 
forced  to  accept  their  representation.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  electors  of  Paris  returned  MM. 
Cauflsidi^re,  Proudhon,  Pierre  Leroux,  and  La- 
grange— ^that  is  to  say,  the  chiefs  of  Socialism. 
Every  thing  thus  conspired  to  indicate  a  terrible 
struggle  between  the  country  and  the  metropolis, 
which,  although  it  might  begin  in  the  Assembly, 
would  to  all  appearance  terminate  in  the  streets. 
And  in  the  presence  of  this  evidently  approach- 
ing danger,  it  was  melancholy  to  see  the  pitiable 
state  of  weakness  to  which  the  executive  Gov- 
ernment was  reduced.  Formed  by  an  avowed 
coalition  of  men  of  the  most  diametrically  oppo- 
site opinions,  its  members  had  lost  the  weight 
of  individual  character  without  having  gained 
the  force  of  united  action.  The  Socialists  were 
determined  on  an  insurrection  against  the  As- 
sembly, which  they  now  saw  was  decidedly  op- 
posed to  their  demands;  and  the  Executive 
3  Ann.  Hlot  Commission,  divided  in  itself,  felt  so 
1848,^285;  unequal  to  meet  it  that  Lamartine 
Ito^c^^'  strongly  advised  them  to  resign, 
4i^n!4M^aB-  '^l^ich  shame  at  the  thought  of  re- 
»i<iii^r«,tLiT6-  tiring  in  presence  of  danger  alone 
^^  prevented  them  from  doing.  ^    In 

*  **  Y^nrconfideoeelmpoasa  on  in«  duties  which  I  shall 
ksov  how  to  dUchATge.  Our  feelings,  our  interests,  our 
viihe«,  are  the  same.  A  child  of  Pftrie,  nov  a  repi-eaent- 
ative  of  its  inhabitants,  I  will  unite  mj  efforta  with  thoee 
of  my  eoUesgnes  to  re-ettabliih  (vder,  credit,  indiMtry, 
to  Kcnre  external  peace,  eonaoUdaU  democratic  intUtu- 
tioni,  and  mutually  conciliate  those  interests  which  now 
q>pear  hostile,  because  they  suspect  each  other  to  run 
counter,  Inetead  of  conspiring  to  one  end— the  proqwrity 
■ad  glory  of  the  country.  The  people  have  been  free 
■iace  the  S4th  February ;  they  can  now  obtain  every  thing 
vithottt  having  recourse  to  brute  force.  Let  us  rally 
round  tlie  altar  of  our  eountry  under  the  standard  of  our 
eonntxy,  and  let  ua  give  to  the  woiid  the  great  example 
of  a  people  who  regenerate  themselves  without  violence, 
vithoat  dva  war,  without  anarohy.^— ^nn.  ITist,  1848, 
p.  908. 


the  mean  time,  every  piecantion  was  taken  to 
protect  them  from  insult;  and  the  strange  spec- 
tacle was  exhibited  to  the  world  of  a  sovereign 
Legislature,  elected  by  univewal  suffrage,  delib- 
erating under  the  protection  of  cannon  pointed 
against  its  o¥m  constituents.* 

Meanwhile  the  state  of  the  finances  was  daily 
becoming  more  alarming,  and  France  ^g, 
was  beginning  again  to  experience  the  Alarming 
bitter  truth  that  the  inevitable  effect  •tateofthe 
of  revolutions  is  at  once  to  diminish  ""■"®**- 
the  revenue  and  enormously  increase  the  ex- 
penditure. In  the  sixty-nine  days  which  had 
elapsed  between  the  fall  of  Louis  Philippe  and  the 
installation  of  the  National  Assembly,  the  Pro- 
visional Government  had  opened  extraordinary 
credits  to  the  amount  of  206^183,096  francs; 
and  such  was  the  necessitous  state  of  the  Treas- 
ury, notwithstanding  the  addition  of  45  per 
cent,  to  the  direct  taxes,  that  the  only  resource 
which  remained  to  M.  Daclerc,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded M.  Gamier  Pag^s  as  Finance  Minister, 
was  a  fresh  loan  of  150,000,000  francs,  and  then 
to  cut  down  woods  to  the  extent  of  25,000,000 
francs,  and  alienate  lands  belonging  to  the  State 
or  the  Crown  to  the  extent  of  200,000,00^  more  I 
Immense  as  these  snms  were,  they  did  not  em- 
brace the  whole  obligations  incurred  by  the  State 
In  consequence  of  this  most  disastrous  Revolu- 
tion ;  for  the  Bank  of  France  had  already  ad- 
vanced 245, 000,000franGS  to  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment, making,  with  M.  Duclerc's  fresh  loan 
of  150,000,000  francs,  no  less  than  395,000,000 
francs,  or  nearly  £16,000,000  sterling  of  debt 
already  incurred  from  its  effects.  The  fearful 
shortcoming  of  the  indirect  taxes,  which  in  the 
course  of  the  year  fell  off  150,000,000  Ifhines,  the 
enormous  charges  of  the  Ateliers  Nationaux,  and' 
the  great  increase  of  the  army,  were  the  chief 
causes  of  this  most  disastrous  state  of  things. 
The  men  receiving  wages  at  the  Ateliers  Natio- 
naux were  now  118,300,  and  their  cost  was 
250,000  francs  a  day.  Of  this  immense  multi- 
tude not  more  than  tvfo  thousand  were  actually 
employed  in  any  species  of  labor,  i  Ann.  HiKt. 
the  remainder  being  paid  for  doing  1848. 912, 2iS; 
nothing,  or  holding  themselves  at  ^i^h.^\ 
the  bedL  of  the  leaders  of  the  clubs  ^^^  d*&i^  '' 
to  assemble  in  multitudes,  in  order  qoete,  Dep.de 
to  overawe  the  Giovemment.*  Laiaimc 

It  was  impossible  that  such  a  state  of  things 
could  continue,  and  yet  it  was  equal-         79, 
ly  evident  that  it  could  not  be  term-  steps  which 
inated  without  a  desperate  struggle ;  ^^  **>  thein- 
for  the  paid  wortunen,  who  were  for  ■""**  *"• 
the  most  part  able>bodied  and  armed,  were  de- 
termined not  to  relinquish  the  advantage  they 
had  gained.     In  order  to  derive  some  advantage 
from  this  immenae  mass  of  idle  workmen,  M. 
Leon  Faudier,  in  the  end  of  May,  brought         ^ 
forward  a  proposal  for  emplojing  a  cer-     *^ 
tain  number  of  the  men  in  the  formation  of  the 
lines  of  railway  which  had  been  in  progress  when 
the  Revolution  broke  out.    At  the  same  time, 
some  regulations  were  laid  down  for  correct- 
ing the  abuses  so  prevalent  in  the  drawing  of 
pay,  and  M.  Emile  Thomas,  the  superintendent, 

*  The  votes  for  these  new  candidates  were  as  follows 
in  the  Department  of  the  Seine :  Gaossidldre,  146s400 ;  Mo. 
reau,  128,889;  Goudchoux,  107,097:  Changarnier,  106,660; 
M.Tbierri,  97,894;  Leroux, 94,376^  Victor  Hugo. 88,966; 
Lnuis  Napoleon,  84,426;  Lagninge,  78,688;  Boissel, 
77,347;  Proudhon,  77,694.— Jfoni^r,  June  12, 18i& 
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who  had  connired  at  them,  was  sent  under  the 
Burveillance  of  the  police  to  Bordeaux.  The 
committee  to  whom  the  matter  was  reported 
recommended  that*  the  workmen  who  had  not 
been  domiciled  more  than  three  months  in  the 
Department  of  the  Seine  should  be  sent  to  their 
respective  homes,  to  be  employed  in  such  pro- 
ductive labor  as  could  there  bis  found  for  them ; 
and  the  Assembly,  adopting  this  report, 
June  10.  pjjaggji  several  decrees  for  enforcing  the 
removal  of  a  certain  number  of  the  workmen  to 
various  railway  works.  Victor  Hugo,  the  cele- 
brated novelist,  albeit  a  decided  Liberal,  who 
had  obtained  a  place  in  the  Assembly,  said  on 
this  occasion:  **The  Ateliers  Nationaux  were 
necessary  when  first  established ;  but  it  is  now 
high  time  to  remedy  an  evil  of  which  the  least 
inconvenience  is  to  squander  uselessly  the  re- 
sources of  the  Republic.  What  have  they  pro- 
duced in  the  course  of  four  months  ?  Nothing. 
They  have  deprived  the  hardy  sons  of  toil  of  em- 
ployment, given  them  a  distaste  for  labor,  and 
demoralized  them  to  such  a  degree  that  they  are 
no  longer  ashamed  to  beg  on  the  streets.  The 
Monarchy  has  its  idlers;  the  Republic  has  its 
vagaboi^s.  God  forbid  that  the  enemies  of  the 
country  should  succeed  in  converting  the  Pari- 
sian workmen,  formerly  so  virtuous,  into  lazza- 

.  ,,    ,^  roni  or  pretorians.      When  Paris  is 

*  Moniteur,       .     •  *^    r      j      ?  •  •* 

June 21,1848;  »'*  09^!fy  London  rtfouxs;  its  pow- 

Cnea.  1. 401,  er,  riches,  and  preponderance  have 
^i  ^  ^'  triplefl  since  our  disturbances  com- 
1848,  M3.  „eW-'" 

These  measures  excited  the  most  violent  dis- 
80.  content  among  the  workmen ;  and 

llMsuroa        an  insurrection  was  openly  talked 

general  dls-  J^ly^  ^^'^  anniversary  of  the  taking 
oontentamong  of  tlie  Bastilo.  But  the  measures 
them.  directed  against  the  Ateliers  Na- 

tionaux brought  matters  to  a  crisis  at  an  earlier 
period.  On  June  20,  M.  Leon  Faucher, 
on  the  part  of  the  committee  to  whom 
the  matter  had  been  intrusted,  reported  that 
120,000  workmen  were  now  paid  daily  at  the 
Ateliers  Nationaux,  and  50,000  more  were  de- 
manding to  be  admitted.  Horror-struck  at  this 
pi'ospect,  he  aaw  no  resource  but  a  fresh  loan  of 
150,000,000  francs  by  the  Government,  to  set  in 
N^otion  in  the  provinces  the  industry  so  fatally 
arrested  by  the  Revolution ;  but  to  this  the  Fi- 
nance  Minister  made  the  strongest  possible  ob- 
jections. Thus,  between  the  two,  nothing  was 
a  If  ito  <lone;  and  meanwhile  the  paid 
juneSl.idiis;  workmen  and  Socialists,  encour- 
Oue.  1. 401,  '  aged  by  the  leaders  of  the  clubs, 
40* ;  Com.  made  open  preparations  for  insur- 
Dop!*de'M.  rection,  and  resolved  to  resist  any 
c<iriin;  Ann.  attempt  at  removal.  ^*We  must 
]  I  iHt.  1848,  not  go, ' '  said  they ;  *■  *  they  are  about 
21T,  218.  ^  destroy  the  Republic." ' 

It  was  all  very  well,  however,  as  a  figure  of 
81,  speech  to  declaim  on  100,000  armed 
Foreetion  men  as  ready  to  support  the  demo- 
bothsideik  cratic  and  Socialist  Revolution;  but 
when  the  contest  commenced,  it  was  found  that 
the  actual  number  who  could  be  relied  on  was 
much  less  considerable.  Altogether  it  was  com- 
puted that  from  25,000  to  80,000  would  come 
forth  to  support  the-  insurrection,  composed  of 
12,000  liberated  convicts,  6000  of  the  most  de- 
tenoiocd  from  the  Ateliers  Nationaux,  and  $000 


or  10,000  from  the  secret  societies  and  clubs. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  forces  Government  had 
nominally  at  its  disposal  were  much  more  consid- 
erable. There  were  20,000  regular  troops  in  the 
barracks  of  Paris,  with  ample  artillery  and  cav- 
alry ;  15,000  in  the  neighboring  towns ;  and  the 
National  Guard  in  the  metropolis  and  the  been, 
lieu  had  already  turned  out,  Jor  a  reeiewy  forces 
said  to  amount  to  300,000  men.  But  though 
abundantly  ready  to  come  forward  on  days  of 
holiday  parade,  it  was  very  doubtful  how  far  the 
majority  of  these  would  act  when  shots  were  to 
be  fired  in  anger ;  and  it  was  well  known  that  a 
large  proportion  of  them  were  in  secret  inclined 
to  the  insurgents,  and  would,  if  the  contest  ap- 
peared at  all  doubtful,  in  all  probability  join 
them.  A  similar  disunion  pervaded  the  exccn> 
tive,  and  no  united  action  could  be  expected  from 
a  directory  in  which  such. opposite  characters  as 
Lamartine,  Ledru-RoUin,  and  Marie  held  the 
reins  of  power.  On  the  other  hand,  the  insui^ 
gents,  impelled  by  necessity  and  in  dread  of  stana- 
tion,  were  united  and  desperate,  and  obeyed  lead- 
ers of  no  small  military  ability,  invested  with  that 
absolute  power  with  which  muUneers  never  fail  to 
invest  those  whom  for  a  time  they  have  placed 
in  command.  Thus,  though  in  appearance  un- 
equal, the  contest  was  in  reality  more  evenly  bal- 
anced than  might  be  supposed ;  and  at  any  rate, 
the  most  desperate  conflict  which  had  occurred 
since  the  fint  beginning  of  the  troubles  in  17b9 
was  evidently  approaching,  and  it  ,  ^^^  ^u^ 
was  much  to  be  feared  that  any  i848,sn-SS0; 
serious  reverse  at  first  would  throw  l^a*  tj-  ♦'^^ 
all  the  waverers  into  the  arms  of  ^:  ^]JJ^^^ 
the  insurgents,  and  in  all  probabili-  sion  d'Kn- 
ty  consign  France  to  the  sanguin-  qucte,Dei^de 
ary  rule  of  a  Red  Republic.^  *••  ^''i"- 

Hostilities  commenced  at  nine  at  night  on  the 
22d  of  June  by  the  assembling  of  g, 
crowds  on  the  quays,  from  the  bridge  commeDee- 
of  Notro  Dame  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  ment  of  the 
and  the  placarding  of  an  address  call-  »n«»n«ctloo. 
ing  on  ill  Fi-enchmen  to  sign  a  peti-  •'"~  «• 
tion  to  the  National  Assembly  on  the  "oi^aniia- 
tion  of  labor."  At  the  same  time,  a  brigade  of 
the  workmen  which  had  been  sent  to  Corbeil  re- 
turned, contrary  to  orders,  to  Paris,  and  stationed 
themselves  in  the  Place  of  the  BastUe  and  at  the 
Barrier  du  Trone,  calling  out,  '*  Vive  Napoleon!** 
"  Vive  I'Empereur  1"  *' A  has  Marie  I"  "Nous 
resterons !"  During  the  whole  night  the  work- 
men of  the  Ateliers  Nationaux  remained  in  the 
streets,  and  their  leaders  and  the  orators  from  the 
clubs  harangued  them  without  intermission.  Ev- 
ery leader  had  his  post  assigned  to  him.  The  or- 
ganization of  the  insurrection  corresponded  exact- 
ly to  that  of  the  brigades  of  the  Ateliers  Nationaux. 
The  whole  were  under  the  powerful  and  able 
direction  of  the  Soci6te  des  Droits  de  THomme, 
which  had  reconstituted  itself  in  defiance  of  the 
Government  on  the  11th  June.  Early  on  the 
morning  of  the  23d  the  erection  of  barrir  ^ 
cades  commenced,  and  proceeded  with  a 
rapidity,  order,  and  consistency  which  eridently 
bespoke  a  long-laid  plan.  Nearly  the  whole 
population,  men,  women,  and  children,  in  the 
disaffected  districts,  which  comprised  a  full  half 
of  the  city,  were  employed  on  these  works,  which 
sprang  up  as  if  by  enchantment,  and  soon  ap- 
peared of  stupendous  magnitude.  Before  noon 
nearly  one  half  of  Paris,  coibprising  all  lying  to 
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the  eastward  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  Pantheon 
to  the  Chftteaa  d*£aa,  was  corered  with  barri- 
cades. Two  strong  ones  were  erected  at  the 
Forte  St.  Denis,  one  at  that  of  St.  Martin,  one 
at  the  entry  of  the  Faubourg  da  Temple,  four  in 
th3  streets  leading  to  the  H5tel  de  Ville,  one  of 
stupstivioas  magnitude  at  the  entrance  of  the 
it  ir  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  and  thirty 
jitiie^T$48;  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Isle 
An.  Hist.  1343^  of  St.  Louis,   the    Faubourg    St 

u!4?T!iwa "'  ^'^^'^^^  *«^   *^«    Faubourg    St. 

Marceau.' 

During  all  this  time  nothing    whaterer  was 

g^         done  on  the  part  of  Government  to 

PrognsMof    interrupt  these   preparations.     The 

the  inaurrec-  truth  was,  the  J  had  not,  in  the  out- 

J*"  M.        '®**  ^^^  means  of  combating  the  in- 
""*  surrection  over  the  immense  surface' 

over  .which  it  extended.  General  Cavaignac,  in 
whom,  as  Minister  at  War,  the  supreme  com- 
mand wi^  invested,  had  only  at  his  disposal 
23,000  infantry  and  2000  horse,  of  whom  not 
more  than  20,000  of  both  arms  could  be  calcu- 
lated upon  as  effective.  The  generate  was  imme- 
diately heat  in  all  the  streets  ;  but  the  National 
Gaard  was  very  backward  in  answering  the  call, 
and  many  of  them,  as  well  as  some  of  the  Garde 
Mobile,  were  to  b3  seen  in  the  ranks  of  the  in- 
surgents. Orders  ware  sent  off  immediately  to 
four  regim3nts  at  Versailles  and  Orleans  to  come 
to  Paris ;  telegraphic  messages  to  the  same  ef- 
fect were  dispatched  to  those  stationed  at  Lille, 
Metz,  and  Rouen,  and  even  a  division  of  the 
Army  of  the  Alps  was  ordered  to  the  capital. 
But  some  time  must  necessarily  elapse  before 
even  the  nearest  of  these  troops  could  arrive,  and 
m2an while  every  hour  was  precious  ;  something 
required  to  be  done  instantly  to  stop  the  progress- 
of  the  insurrection.  But  Ciivaignac  was  too  old 
and  too  good  a  soldier  not  to  know  the  extreme 
hazard  of  involving  troops  in  insufficient  num- 
bers in  the  narrow  streets  of  an  insurgent  capi- 
tal, and  too  much  experienced  in  revolutions  not 
to  be  aware  of  the  ruinous  results  which  might 
ensue  fVom  the  defeat  or  capture  of  even  an  in- 
considerable body  of  regular  soldiers.  He  posi- 
tively refused,  therefore,  to  divide  his  forces,  or 
act  on  any  extended  scale  before  the  reinforce- 
m:!nts  came  np.  In  this  opinion  he  was  strong- 
ly supported  by  Lamartine.  '*  Do  not  deceive 
yonrselvcs,"  said  he  to  the  other  members  of  the 
Provisional  Government ;  "  we  do  not  advance 
to  a  strife  with  an  emeute,  but  to  a  pitched  battle 
with  a  confederacy  of  great  factions.  If  the  Re- 
public, and  with  it  society,  is  to  be  saved,  it 
must  have  arms  in  its  hands  during  the  first 
yean  of  its  existence ;  and  its  forces  should  be 
*Um.u.479;  disposed,  not  only  here,  but  over 
Mottitear,  the  whole  surface  of  the  empire,  as 
A""*HtaL*^'  for  great  wars  which  embrace  not 
i^2jO-2S2;  ^nly  the  quarters  of  Paris,  but  the 
Normaiiby,  iL  prorinces,  as  in  the  days  of  Cesar 
*^i  *8.  and  Pompey."* 

Cavaignac  kept  his  regular  troops  in  reserve 
^  the  whole  of  the  28d,  and  devoted 

CATmigaae's  himself  to  the  organization  of  his 
prepumtlona  forces  as  for  a  serious  campaign.  He 
"JjjJ*""  •f  divided  his  men  into  four  columns, 
which  were  placed  under  the  orders 
of  Generals  Lamorici^re,  Duvivier,  Damesne, 
and  Bedeaa.  The  first  of  these  took  post  near 
the  Porte  St.  Denis  and  Porte  St.  Martin,  pre- 


pared to  combat  the  insarreetion  in  the  northern' 
parts  of  the  city ;  the  second  was  intrusted  with 
the  defense  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  general 
headquarters  of  the  Government,  but  which  was 
threatened  with  an  attack  on  every  side;  the 
third  was  stationed  on  the  Place  Cambray  and 
the  Bridge  St  Michel;  and  the  fourth  was  to 
support  General  Damesne  in  the  quarter  of  the 
Pantheon  and  the  Faubourg  St.  Maroeau.  The 
insurgents,  on  their  side,  were  also  divided  into 
four  columns  of  five  or  six  thousand  men  each, 
supported  by  an  immense  body  of  tirailleurs  and 
detached  musketeers.  Their  efforts  were  mainly 
directed  to  gain  possession  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
and  one  corps  was  strongly  posted  in  all  the  nar- 
row streets  and  houses  acyointng  it,  where  cav- 
alry conld  not  act,  and  artillery  could  not  be  in- 
troduccMi.  The  second  had  its  head-quarters  in 
the  Pantheon,  and  occupied  all  the  streets  stretch- 
ing from  thence  to  the  Pont  St.  Michel  and  the 
Seine.  The  head-quarters  of  the  third  were  in 
the  hospital  of  Clos  St.  Lazare,  and  stretched  to 
the  north  as  far  as  the  Faubourg  du  Temple; 
while  the  fourth  had  constructed  a  j  Monite 
gigantic  barrier  on  the  Place  of  the  juq^  25,1818; 
Bastile,  and  occupied  the  whole  Aiir^  iiiat 
streets  as  far  as  the  ^ftlise  St.  Ger-  ^^«  ^^1*  ^^ 
vais,  behind  the  HStel  de  Ville.*       *^- 

The  first  hostilities  commenced  on  the  evening 
of  the  28d,  when  the  National  Guard, 
though  unsupported  by  troops  of  the  pintSmbata. 
line,  attacked  and  carried  the  bar-  and  appolnt- 
rier  at  the  Porte  St.  Martin.     This  »»•«*  of  tit- 
was  followed  by  an  assault  on  that  Dicutor*" 
of  the  Porte  St.  Denis,  where  a 
most  desperate  resistance  was  experienced,  and 
where  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  was  evinced 
by  several  women  combating  on  the  work,  one 
of  whom  fell  pierced  by  several  balls.    But  these 
posts,  though  carried  at  the  time,  were  all  re- 
taken by  the  insurgents  in  the  night.     On  the 
morning  of  the  24th,  matters  looked  very  . 
serious,  and  the  Assemblv,  which  had    """ 
endeavored  to  ignore  the  danger,  was  forced  to 
recognize  and  take  measures  to  avert  it.     The 
inefiiciency  of  the  Executive  Commission,  and 
the  distrust  they  had  inspired  in  the  National 
Guard,  having  become  painfully  conspicuous,  a 
motion  was  made  at  noon  on  the  24th  to  confer 
absolute  power  on  a  Dictator,  and  General  Ca- 
vaignac was  suggested  and  approved  almost 
unanimously.     Some  hesitation  having  been  ex- 
pressed as  to  the  mode  of  doing  this,  and  the 
authority  to  bo  conferred,  M.  Bastide  cut  the 
discussion  short  with  these  words :  **  If  you  hesi- 
tate, in  an  hour  the  Hotel  de  Ville  may  be 
taken."     The    appointment   was   immediately 
passed  by  acclamation ;  and  such  was  the  confi- 
dence which  it  inspired,  that  in  two  hours,  after 
it  was  known  twenty  thousand  additional  men 
appeared  in  the  ranks  of  the  Na-  a  Monitcur, 
tional  Guard.    The  Executive  Com-  June  26,1848; 
mission,  finding  themselves  thus  su-  j^*  227*228- 
perseded,   resigned  their  appoint-  Koriiianby,  IL 
ments,  and  absolute  uncontrolled  au-  85;  i^m.  iL 
thority  was  vested  in  the  Dictator.-  *T4, 476. 

The  efi^ects  of  this  great  change  were  soon  ap- 
parent.   Immense  was  the  difference        86^ 
between  the  hesitation  and  disunited  Subaeqaent 
action  of  five  civilians  in  presence  of  »«Mon«- 
danger,  and  the  decided  conduct  of  one  single 
experienced  military  chief.    The  first  object  woa 
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to  repel  the  enemy  from  thevicimty  of  the  Hotel 
de  ViUe.  The  task  was  no  easy  one,  for  the 
streets  around  it  swarmed  with  armed  men ;  ev- 
ery window  was  filled  with  tirailleurs,  and  from 
the  summit  of  barricades,  which  were  erected 
across  the  narrow  thoroughfares  at  eveiy  hun- 
dred yards,  streamed  a  well-directed  and  deadly 
fire  of  musketry.  At  length,  however,  after  a 
dreadful  struggle,  the  nearest  streets  were  car- 
ried, and  the  Hotel  de  Ville  put  for  the  time  in 
a  state  of  comparative  safety.  The  attack  was 
next  carried  into  the  adjoining  quarters  of  the 
l^lise  St.  Gervais  and  the  Rue  8t  Antoine, 
while  General  Lamorici^re  pushed  on  toward  the 
Faubourg  St.  Denis,  and  then,  wheeling  to  his 
left,  commenced  an  assault  on  the  Faubourg 
Poissonni^.  The  combat  here  was  long  and 
bloody,  and  at  the  end  of  three  hours'  fighting 
the  progress  made  was  far  from  considerable. 
The  insurgents  defended  each  barricade  as  it 
was  attackckl  as  long  as  possible,  and  when  it 
was  about  to  be  forced  they  quickly  retired  to 
the  next  one  in  the  rear,  generally  not  more  than 
one  or  two  hundred  yuds  distant,  which  was 
stubbornly  held  in  like  manner ;  while  upon  the 
column  which  advanced  in  ptirsuit  a  heavy  and 
murderous  fire  was  direcoed  from  the  windows 
of  the  adjoining  houses.  In  vain  Cavaignac 
threatened  to  bring  up  mortars  to  throw  bombs 
into  the  houses  behind  the  barricades  if  they 
IV  If..  ^^^  ^^^  abandoned;  this  threat 
june«UM8;  ^^^  DO  ^i^ect ;  and  it  was  only  late 
An.  Hist  18481  in  the  aftemoon  that  the  Place  La- 
2»i-?33;  Ann.  f^jctte  was  carried,  and  that  with 
Keg.l848,28R.  ^^^  ^ieaYy  loss  to  the  assailants.* 
While  this  conflict  was  raging,  General  Be- 
g7,  dean  was  engaged  in  a  fearful  strife  in 
Further  the  Faubourg  St.  Marceau ;  but,  after 
combats,  gostaining  great  loss,  he  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  the  barricades  of  the  Rue 
Monfl«tard  as  far  as  the  Jardin  des  Plantes. 
General  Lamoriciere  experienced  in  his  progress 
the  most  formidable  resistance  in  the  Rue  St. 
Maur,  where  a  barricade  had  been  constructed 
of  such  magnitude  and  strength  that  it  long  re> 
pelled  all  attacks  of  the  infantry.  Cavaignac, 
who  hastened  to  the  spot,  brought  up  a  gun,  but 
the  fire  from  the  barricade  and  windows  was  so 
heavy  that  in  a  few  minutes  all  the  artillerymen 
and  horses  were  struck  down.  A  second  piece 
was  brought  up,  but  with  the  same  results. 
Bombs  were  then  thrown  from  a  little  distance, 
and  while  they  were  exploding  an  assault  was 
made  on  the  barricade,  and  after  a  frightful 
slaughter  on  both  sides  it  was  carried,  and  the 
defenders  put  to  the  sword.  At  the  same  time 
Greneral  Foncher  received  orders  to  attack  five 
barricades,  erected  near  the  barrier  of  Belleville, 
which  mutually  supported  each  other.  He  did 
so,  and  was  wounded,  as  well  as 
T  **^i*^"iifl.  General  Francois,  in  the   attack ; 

Juno  25, 1848:        j     i^.         i    .T  ^  j  j         * 

Ann.  Hist.  And  although  It  was  made  and  sup- 
1S4S,2S4.285;  ported  with  the  utmost  resolution, 
;Vlo  S'f  •       toi^o  only  of  the  barricades  were 

1848,  28«.  ^^^  , 

These  bloody  conflicts  decided  nothing ;  and 
^         success  was  so  equally  balanced, 
Btonninff  of     and  the  loss,  especially  in  officers, 
thePMkhAon.  go  gevere,  that  it  was  difficult  to  say 
janeX4.  ^  which  side  victory  would  ulti- 

mately Incline.  Real  success  was  first  gained  at 
one  in  the  afiemoon  of  the  24th,  when  prepara- 


tions were  made  for  storming  the  Pantheon, 
(xeneral  Damesne,  who  commanded,  dtid  not 
trust  on  this  occasion  to  hii  infantry,  however 
numerous  and  resolute,  but  brought  up  his  heavy 
guns,  which  battered  the  splendid  edifice  for  an 
hour,  when,  an  aperture  in  the  walls  having  been 
made,  the  troops  rushed  in,  and  the  building  was 
carried.  But  the  insurgents  were  nowise  daunt- 
ed by  this  disaster:  retiring,  with  comparatively 
little  loss,  to  the  next  barricade  in  the  Rue  Clo- 
viF,  they  there  again  presented  an  undaunted 
front  to  their  assailants.  General  Damesne  was 
dangerously  wounded  in  attempting  to  storm  it, 
and  General  Brea,  who  then  took  the  command, 
was  unable  to  expel  the  enemy  from  these  strong- 
holds.  Equally  formidable  was  the  resistance  to 
General  Lamoriciere  in  the  Faubourg  Poisson- 
ni^re,  where  the  insurgents  during  the  night  had 
reoccupicd  nearly  all  the  positions  which  they 
had  lost  on  the  preceding  day.  The  barricade 
in  the  Rue  Rochechouart  was  particularly  for- 
midable, being  twelve  feet  high,  built  of  solid 
masonry,  and  flanked  by  another  of  nearly  equal 
elevation  at  the  comer  of  the  Rue  Faubourg 
Poissonni^re.  The/usUlatU  had  been  extremely 
warm  here  during  the  whole  day,  and  it  was  not 
till  six  at  night  that  the  first  bsmcade  was  car- 
ried. Even  after  this  advantage  had  been  gained 
the  flank  barricade  held  out,  though  i  itapport  da 
battered  in  front  by  heavy  guns ;  Praddent  d« 
and  it  was  not  till  late  in  the  even-  ^'^■""'^tS' 
ing  diat  it  wa8  at  length  carried  by  ^S^J^^^Jii- 
a  sudden  rush  of  the  stormers  on  its  S6:  Ann.  Hist 
flank  resting  on  the  boulevards.^  1^48, 280. 236. 
It  was  not  surprising  that  the  progreas  even 
of  the  vast  and  hourly-increasing  ^ 

military  force  at  the  disposal  of  the  Murder  of 
Dictator  had  been  so  slow ;  for  the  G«nenl  Bna, 
task  before  them  was  immense,  and  Jhe  ilJnSad^ 
to  appearance  insurmountable  by  on  the  left  of 
any  human  strength.  The  numbor  the  Seine, 
of  barricades  had  risen  to  the  enor-  •'"**•  *• 
mous  and  almost  incredible  figure  of  three  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  eighiy-eight^  nearly  all  of 
which  were  stoutly  defended.  The  great  strong- 
holds of  the  insurgents  were  in  the  Clos  St.  La. 
zare  and  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  each  of 
which  was  defended  by  gigantic  barricade,  con- 
structed of  stones  having  all  the  solidi^  of  regu- 
lar fortifications,  and  held  bv  the  most  determ- 
ined and  fanatical  bands.  The  night  of  the  24th 
was  terrible ;  the  opposing  troops,  worn  out  with 
fatigue  and  parched  with  thirst,  sank  down  to 
rest  within  a  few  yards  of  each  other  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  barricades,  or  at  their  feet^  and  no 
sound  was  heard  in  the  dark  but  the  cry  of  the 
sentinels.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  the 
conflict  was  renewed  at  all  points,  and  ere  long 
a  frightful  tragedy  signalized  the  determinatkm 
and  ferocity  of  the  insurgents.  General  Brea, 
before  renewing  the  fight  on  his  side,  which  was 
at  the  barrier  of  Fontainebleau,  humanely  went 
with  a  flag  of  truce  to  the  head-quarters  of  the 
insurgents,  to  endeavor  to  persuade  them  to 
come  to  an  accommodation.  They  received  him, 
and  the  aid-de-camp  by  whom  he  was  accom- 
panied, within  their  lines ;  and  having  done  so, 
thev  surrounded  them,  and  insisted  on  the  gen- 
ersl  signing  and  sending  to  his  troops  a  written 
order  to  surrender  their  arms  and  ammnnition. 
Upon  the  general^s  refusal  to  do  so,  he  was  over- 
whelmed with  insaltii  shot  down,  and  left  for 
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dead  on  the  ground ;  his  aid-de-eamp^  Captain 
Maogntn,  was  at  the  same  time  put  to  death, 
and  his  remains  matilated  to  such  a  degree  that 
the  boman  form  coold  hardly  be  distinguished. 
After  waiting  an  hour  for  the  retnm  of  his  gen- 
emi.  Colonel  Thomas,  the  second  in  command,  , 
haying  learned  his  fate,  and  announced  it  to  his 
soldiers,  made  preparations  for  an  assault.     In-  | 
fariated  by  the  treacherous  nuumacre  of  their  I 
general,  the  men  rushed  on,  and  carried  at  the  ' 
point  of  the  bayonet  seren  successive  barricades.  | 
Ail  their  defenders  were  put  to  the  sword,  to  j 
avenge  their  infamous  treachery.    The  body  of 
General  Brea  was  found  still  breathing,  but  the 
Tital  spark  was  soon  extinct.     He  was  cruelly 
mutilated,  his  arms  and  legs  having  been  cut 
off.    This  savage  barbarity  was  the  more  inex- 
cusable that  General  Brea  was  a  man  of  singu- 
larly mild  character  and  humane  disposition. 
His  character  was  beautifully  drawn  by  the  priest 
at  Nantes,  who  officiated  al  the  interment  of  his 
mangled  remains:  **The  character  of  General 
Brea  was  less  that  of  a  military  chief 

Jutt^se  1848;  *^">  ^  *  Christian.  The  warrior 
Ann.  Hilt  *  was  forgotten  In  the  gentleness  of 
1848,237,288;  his  disj^ition,  the  warmth  of  his 
u!^*^^'  heart,  the  sincerity  of  his  love,  the 
*  glow  of  his  charity. **> 

Similar  contests  ensued  in  all  the  other  qnar- 
g^  ters,  but  before  evening  the  snperi- 

AttMk  on  the  ^^  of  the  regular  soldiers  became 
FautMurg  SL  very  apparent.    The  arrival  of  re- 
Aotoinie.         infbrcements,  both  of  troops  and 
^°^  national  gutfds,  from  Amiens  and 

Boaen,  as  well  as  a  luge  train  of  artillery  from 
Boui^gea,  proved  of  essential  service.  Success 
wss  gained  in  nearly  every  quarter,  but  it  was 
dearly  purchased.  The  bturiers  near  the  Fau- 
bourg Poissonnidre  and  the  Rue  Bochechouart, 
which  had  been  again  reoccupied  by  the  insur- 
gents daring  the  night,  were  all  imced  in  the 
morning,  and  the  Clos  St.  Lazare  stormed. 
The  Fanbonrg  du  Temple  was  soon  after  carried, 
and  the  insurgents  were  driven  out  of  St.  Denis 
and  St.  Martin.  Heavy  losses,  however,  at- 
tended all  these  advantages ;  and  in  ^e  centre 
of  the  city  the  insurgents  were  so  far  from  being 
subdued,  that  General  Duvivier  was  wounded 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and 
obliged  to  retinquish  his  command  to  General 
Perrot.  Still  the  Fbuboorg  St.  Antoine,  Ae 
great  strong-hold  of  the  insurgents,  remained  in 
thdr  hands,  and  till  it  was  wrested  from  them 
the  victory  could  not  be  said  to  be  oom]dete. 
The  position  of  the  enemy  there  was  extremely 
Strang^  every  entrance  being  closed  bv  successive 
barricades  of  enormous  height  and  thickness, 
and  proof  against  any  but  the  rery  heaviest 
siege-artillery.  The  troops  destined  for  the  as- 
sault of  this  formidable  citadel  were  divided  into 
a  Moniteur  ^^  Ofdumns,  one  nf  which,  starting 
Jirae  96. 1848 :  frota  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  foUowed  the 
^!£'  ftdflTftii  ^^^  ^  ^®  quays  on  the  banks  of  the 
VmluihjiL  "^'>  while  the  other  moved  by  the 
64, 65 ;  Ann.  Bue  St.  Antoine  direct  on  the  Place 
Hofc.  1848«  of  the  Bastile.  Both  experienced 
^  ^^'  the  most  determined  resistance.' 

The  barricades,  and  every  window  in  the  streets 
^  leading  up  to  liiem,  were  fiUed  with 

DsBpamts  r»-  armed  men,  animated  with  a  fanat- 
ical courage.  Two  piecesof  cannon, 
placed  in  the  Bue  St.  Antoine)  were 


brought  up,  and  played  at  point-blank  range  on 
the  first  Wricade ;  but  such  was  the  severity  of 
the  fire  which  the  insurgents  kept  up,  especially 
from  the  windows,  that  twice  over  every  man  at 
the  guns  was  killed  and  wounded ;  and  after  two 
hours*  firing,  the  rampart  was  still  but  little 
shaken.  Colonel  Regnault,  with  the  48th  Regi- 
ment, then  led  on  the  charge,  and  carried  it  by 
a  sudden  rush;  but  he  was  basely  slain,  after 
having  surmounted  it,  by  a  prisoner  whose  life 
he  had  just  saved.  Three  other  barricades,  one 
behind  the  other,  were  in  like  manner  stoi-med 
after  a  desperate  resistance,  and  with  great  loss 
on  both  rades.  The  fifth  barricade  presented  a 
still  more  formidable  front,  for  it  was  construct- 
ed (^  solid  square  blocks  of  masonry,  and  sur- 
mounted by  embrasures  like  a  regular  fortifica- 
tion. For  two  hours  it  resisted  alike  the  fire  of 
the  guns  and  the  assanlts  of  the  troops,  but  at 
lengtii  it  was  carried.  At  the  same  tkoe,  the 
barriers  on  the  quays  were  forced  by  the  other 
column,  though  the  slaughter  there  was  even 
greater,  and  General  N^rin  and  the  deputy 
Charbonnel  were  killed.  By  these  successes  the 
two  columns  of  attack  made  themselves  masters 
of  the  Place  of  the  Bastile,  where  they  effected 
their  junction,  and  both  moved  on  ,  nonitgnr 
to  the  attack  of  the  Faubourg  St.  jQn6a6,i848; 
Antoine,  the  last  and  most  for-  Nonnauby^ii. 
midable  strong-hold  of  the  insur-  Jfj^gJi^^l; 
gents.  ^ 

But  ere  the  attack  commenced,  a  sublime  in- 
stance of  Christian  heroism  and  de-         ^ 
votion  occurred,  which  shines  forth  Heroism  and 
like  a  heavenly  glory  in  the  midst  death  of  th« 
of  these  terrible  seasons  of  carnage.  Awjibiihopof 

MONSVIGNBUB  AfPRE,  ArCHBISHOP 

OP  Paris,  horror-strhck  with  the  slaughter  which 
for  three  dayls  had  been  going  on  without  inter- 
mission, resolved  to  effect  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween the  contending  parties,  or  perish  in  the 
attempt.  Having  obtained  leave  from  General 
Cavaignac  to  repair  to  the  head-quarters  of  the 
insurgents,  he  set  out,  dressed  in  his  pontifical 
robes,  having  the  cross  in  his  hand,  accompanied 
by  two  vicars,  also  in  foil  canonicals,  and  three 
intrepid  members  of  the  Assembly.  Deeply  af-* 
fected  by  this  courageous  act,  which  they  well 
knew  was  almost  certein  death,  the  people,  as  he 
walked  through  the  streets,  fell  on  their  knees 
and  besought  him  to  desist,  but  he  persisted,  say- 
ing, "It  is  my  duty.  Bwus  pastor  dot  vitam 
9vam  pro  ovibus  mds,"*  At  seven  in  the  even- 
ing he  arrived  in  the  Place  of  the  Bastile,  where 
the 'fire  was  extremely  warm  on  both  sides.  It 
ceased  on  either  side  at  the  august  spectacle,  and 
the  Arehbishop,  bearing  the  cross  aloft,  advanced 
with  his  two  vicars  to  the  foot  of  the  barricade. 
A  single  attendant,  bearing  aloft  a  green  branch, 
the  emblem  of  peace,  preened  the  prelate.  Tho 
soldiers,  seeing  him  come  so  close  to  those  who 
had  so  often  slain  the  bearers  of  fiags  of  truce, 
approached  in  order  to  be  able  to  give  succor  in 
case  of  need;  the  insurgents  on  their  side  de- 
scended the  barricade,  and  the  redoubtable  com- 
batants stood  dose  to  each  other,  exchanging  ^ 
looks  of  defiance.  Suddenly  at  this  moment  a 
shot  was  heard ;  instantly  the  cry  arose,  ''Trea- 
son, treason  !'*  and  the  combatants,  retreating  on 

either  side,  began  to  exchange  shots  with  as  much 

■  —  —  _        ■■_,._ . — . — ^ 

*  **  A  good  ihepberd  gives  his  IISb  lor  hit  iboepw** 
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fuiy  as  ever.  Undismayed  bv  the  storm  of  balls 
which  immediately  flew  over  his  head  from  both 
quarters,  the  prelate  advanced  slowlj,  attended 
by  his  vicars,  to  the  summit  of  the  barricade. 
One  of  them  had  his  hat  pierced  by  three  balls 
when  ascending,  but  the  Archbishop  himself,  al- 
most by  a  miracle,  escaped  while  on  the  top. 
He  had  descended  three  steps  on  the  other  side 
when  he  was  pierced  through  the  loins  by  a  shot 
frdm  a  window.  The  insurgents,  horror-struck, 
approached  him  when  he  fell,  stanched  the 
wound,  which  at  once  was  seen  to  be  mortal,  and 
carried  him  to  the  neighboring  hospital  of  Qua- 
tre-Vingts.  When  told  he  had  only  a  few  min- 
utes to  live,  he  said,  **God  be  praised,  and 
t  Ann.  Hist,  ii^y  ^^  accept  my  life  as  an  expia- 
1 8  »6, 248,144;  tion  for  my  omissions  during  my 
Qjo}^xf  ^f*^  episcopacy,  and  as  an  offering  for 
tour,  jimeVr,  ^^^  salvation  of  this  misguided  peo- 
1848*;  Nor-  '  pie  T*  and  with  these  words  he  ex- 
maiiby*  il.  69.  pired.t 

Immediately  after  bis  decease,  proposals  came 
98.  for  a  capitulation  from  the  insur- 

Surrender  of  gents,  on  condition  of  an  absolute 
the  Fanboiirg  and  unqualified  amnesty.  General 
Snd  t"JS.?n;.  Cavaignac,  however,  would  listen 
tlon  of  the  In-  to  nothing  but  an  unconditional  sur- 
nimction.  render.  This  was  refused,  and  both 
June  2«.  gjjgg  prepared  for  a  renewal  of  the 

conflict  on  the  following  morning.  At  daybreak 
the  combatants  on  both  sides  stood  to  their  arms ; 
the  barricades  and  windows  wereflUed  with  mus- 
keteers, the  gunners  stood  with  lighted  matches 
beside  their  pieces;  but  ere  long  sounds  were 
heard  which  convinced  the  insurgents  that  fur- 
ther resistance  was  hopeless.  A  loud  cannon- 
ade, which  every  minute  came  nearer,  was  dis- 
tinguished in  the  rear  of  the  faubourg ;  it  was 
General  Lamorici^e,  who,  having  forced  his 
way  through  the  Faubourg  du  Temple,  was  in  a 
position  to  assail  them  in  rear.  Still  the  insur- 
gents held  out ;  and  ten  o'clock,  the  period  as- 
signed for  an  unconditional  surrender,  having 
elapsed  without  subroihsion,  the  fire  recommenced. 
An  immense  shower  of  bombs  immediately  fell 
in  the  faubourg,  wliich  set  it  on  fire  in  several 
places.  The  troops,  without  waiting  for  orders, 
rushed  on  and  attacked  it  in  tbree  columns  on 
the  side  of  the  Kue  St.  Antoine,  the  Rue  de 
Charenton,  and  the  Rue  de  la  Roquette.  All 
attacks  proved  successful,  and  at  last  the  enemy 
9  Ann  nut  capitulated.  With  it  this  terrible 
1848,244-240;  insurrection  came  to  an  end;  the 
An.  Reg.  1848,  Socialists  were  crushed,  and  victo- 

b^  'ho!!2l*'^*  "7  '^^^'^^d  *o  t^o  Government  and 
"y*    -^        the  sword.' 

The  losses  on  either  side  in  this  memorable  con- 

g^  flict  were  never  accurately  known ; 

Resnluof  the  ^^^  the  insurgents  coald  not  esti- 

conflict,  «nd    mate  theirs,  and  the  Government 

loH«;8  on  the    toojj  jyjpe  not  to  publish  their  own. 

But  on  both  sides  it  was  immense, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  when  forty  or  fifty 
thousand  a  side  fought  with  the  utmost  courage 
and  desperation  for  four  days  in  the  streets  of  a 
crowded  capital,  with  nearly  four  thousand  barri- 
cades erected  and  requiring  to  be  stormed.  Gen- 
eral Negrin  was  killed,  and  Generals  Duvivier, 
Damesne,  Koste,  Lafontaine,  and  Fouche  wound- 
ed mortally  —  General  Bedeau  more  slightly. 
Ten  thousand  bodies  were  recognized  and  buried, 
and  nearly  as  many,  espeeially  on  the  side  of 


the  insurgents,  thrown  unclaimed  into  the  Seine. 
At  the  close  of  the  contest  nearly  fifteen  tLoo- 
sand  prisoners  were  in  the  hands  of  the  vicunt, 
and  crowded,  almost  to  suffocation,  all  phu»  « 
confinement  in  Paris.  Three  thousand  of  them 
died  of  jail-fever;  but  the  immense  mnliitade 
which  remained  created  one  of  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulties with  which  for  long  the  Government  bd 
to  contend.  The  concourse  of  troops  and  di- 
tional  guards  who  flocked  together  from  all  quar- 
ters, on  the  27th  and  28th,  enabled  the  Dicta- 
tor to  maintain  his  authority,  and  restore  ordv, 
by  the  stem  discipline  of  the  sword.  The  As- 
sembly divided  the  piisoners  into  two  ckses: 
for  the  first)  who  were  the  most  guilty,  deporta- 
tion to  Cayenne,  or  one  of  the  other  cdonicf, 
was  at  once  adjudged;  the  second  were  coo- 
demned  to  trariitpartaiion,  which  with  them  meant 
detention  in  the  bulks,  or  in  some  maridme  for- 
tresses of  the  Republic.  Great  numbers  vere 
sent  to  ^lleisle,  and  the  gloomy  dungeons  of 
St.  Michel,  on  the  coast  of  Normandy ;  bat  all 
means  of  detention  ere  long  proved  imuieqcate 
for  so  prodigious  a  multitude,  and  man?  wire 
soon  liberated  by  the  Government  from  aUolute 
inability  to  keep  them  longer.  I1iis  ,  „  ,. 
terrible  stnfe  cost  France  more  lives  jnne  ST.  d^ 
than  any  of  the  battles  of  the  Em-  1648;  Ann. 
pire;*  the  number  of  generals  who  ijl**i»\*'^ 
perished  in  it,  or  from  the  wounds  Re^'il^t^j 
they  had  received,  exceeded  even  286;Cayie^,L 
those  cut  ofiT  at  Borodino  or  Water-  l^*  ^^^  >• 
loo. '  *•*• 

It  is  painful  to  be  obliged  to  add,  that  the  mt. 
age  cruelty  exhibited  by  the  insnr-  ^ 
gents  to  such  prisoners  as  fell  into  Atrodomeni- 
their  hands  sullied  the  character  eityofUjelB- 
which  they  had  justly  acquired  for  ""^''^■^ 
courage  and  resolution.  Toward  the  Gtrde 
Mobile  in  an  especial  manner  their  barbantr 
knew  no  bounds :  they  looked  upon  them  u 
traitors  to  the  cause  for  which  they  bad  bera 
originally  enrolled,  and  as  such  they  subjected 
them  to  the  most  atrocious  barbarities.  The 
women  here,  as  in  all  similar  cases,  took  the 
lead  in  atrocity.  One  amazon  boasted  sbe  bad 
cut  ofi"  the  heads  of  five  ofiScers  of  the  Garde 
Mobile,  after  they  had  been  made  prisonen, 
with  her  own  hands:  others  threw  riiriol  in 
their  faces,  and  burned  them  in  so  shocking  « 
manner  that  they  implored  death  to  put  a  period 
to  their  sulferings.  A  pnmp  was  found  behind 
the  barrier  Bochechouart  half  full  of  oiUfTit- 
riol,  intended  to  be  used  in  this  manner.  Id 
one  place  they  took  four  or  five  of  the  Garde 
Mobile,  perfect  children,  prisoners;  tfaev  stuck 
pikes  through  their  throats  under  the  ehniT  tied 
their  hands  down,  and,  placing  )heffl  in  (rnt 
of  the  windows,  fired  under  their  legs,  thinking 
the  troops  would  not  return  the  fire  when  dier 
saw  the  uniform.  They  cut  off  the  head  of  one, 
filled  the  mouth  with  pitch,  lighted  a  match  in 
it,  and,  like  cannibals,  danced  round  it  to  the 
tune  of  "  Les  Lampions."  The  prisoners  they 
took  were  shot  down  by  dozens  at  a  time;  a 

*  In  confirmation  of  bis  iiUit«in«nt«  in  this  saetioD.  ^« 
Mtithor  is  happT  to  be  able  to  refer  to  the  able  vorlc  oi 
hie  Mend  Mr.  Edward  Caylcy.  entitled  The  Eurtpta* 
HtmOuUmu  c/  184S.  ighlch  exhibits  eqnal  iodnsin-,  ••-• 
curacy,  and  aontenen,  and  proTes  tkat  the  uleau  «nieB 
have  rendered  his  father,  tlie  Member  for  the  North  m- 
Ing  of  Yorkshire,  so  dlatingulabed  in  Farliamant,  v« 
hereditary  In  bis  ftally. 
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ling  which  of  coane  led  to  terrible  repris- 
als from  the  militar^r  when  they,  in  their  turn, 
had  the  power.  Such,  too,  was  the  exaspera- 
tion of  the  insorgents  when  tbey  became  the  los- 
ing party,  that  deeds  of  treachery  accompanied 
the  osnal  barbarities  of  domestic  dissension.  Aft- 
er carrying  a  formidable  barricade  in  the  Rue  St. 
Antoine,  the  48th  Regiment  made  a  number  of 
prisoners.  One  of  them  resisted,  and  the  soldiers 
were  about  to  bayonet  him,  when  their  colonel, 
Regnanlt,  came  np  and  sared  his  life.  ^*  Thank 
I  Normanby,  yoa,*'said  the  perfidious  wretch,  and 
iL  74, 75;  Cay-  with  these  words  drew  a  pistol  and 
ky,  i.  lai.       giiot  him  dead  on  the  spot.' 

Aaiidst  such  instances  of  treachery  and  cmel- 

g^  ty,  it  is  consolatory  to  have  many 

Deedaofhefo-  deeds  of  an  opposite  character  to 

Ism  on  the      recount,  proving  that,  even  in  its 

pu^oftbe       darkest  moments^  and  under  the 

^^  most  disastrous  circumstances,  the 

national  spirit  and  generosity  of  the  French 
character  were  not  altogether  extinct.  The  Mar. 
quis  de  la  Forte,  a  nobleman  of  tall  staturo  and 
commanding  air,  was  doing  duty  as  a  prirate  in 
the  1st  Legion  <k  the  National  Guard,  and  when 
waiting  in  the  front  to  storm  one  of  the  barri- 
cades, he  foond  himself  beside  a  little  garde  mo- 
bile, who  had  already  made  his  ralot  conspicu- 
ous in  the  combat.  They  were  before  a  barri- 
cade, on  which  a  red  flag  floated  in  proud  defi- 
ance. *^  Great  national  guard,"  said  the  little 
hero  to  his  companion,  ''shall  we  two  take  that 
flag  ?"  "  With  all  my  heart,"  replied  the  mar- 
quis, and  with  that  they  ran.  forward  togeth- 
er, and  began  to  ascend  the  barricade.  They 
were  about  two-thirds  up,  when  the  boy  fell 
wounded  in  the  leg.  ''  Alas!"  he  said,  ''great 
national  guard,  I  shall  have  no  hand  in  the  tak- 
ing of  that  flag."  "Bat  yon  shall  though, "  re- 
plied the  generous  marquis,  "  little  garde  mo- 
bile**— ^and  with  these  words  he  lifted  the  boy  np 
ia  his  left  arm,  and,  making  his  way  with  his 
sword  in  his  right,  and  amidst  a  general  fire 
from  the  defenders,  got  so  near  that  the  boy  was 
able  to  seize  the  flag  and  wave  it  for  a  few  sec- 
onds overhead ;  after  which  the  two  descended, 
the  mafquis  sdU  carrying  his  companion,  and 
reached  their  comrades  in  safety.  When  escort- 
ed from  &e  Faubourg  S^.  Antoine  by  a  party  of 
the  Garde  3ifobile  to  the  rear,  the  Archbishop  of 
Paris  saw  a  boy  in  the  ranks  whom  he  had  par- 
ticnlarty  observed  combating  bravely  in  the  fight. 
Raising  his  arms,  he  took  a  small  rosary,  and 
gave  it  to  the  young  soldier,  whose  name  was 
Francois  de  la  Vigni^re — "Do  not  lose  this 
cross,"  said  the  prelate ;  "  put  it  on  your  heart : 
it  will  bring  yon  happiness.'*  He  received  it 
kneeling,  and  promised  never  to  part  with  it. 
Cavaignac,  on  another  occasion,  took  the  cross 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor  from  his  breast,  and  gave 
it  to  one  of  the  Garde  Mobile,  whom  he  had 
seen  particularly  distinguishing  himself.  ' '  How 
happy  this  will  make  my  father!" 
Ii^«^n  "^  ^^^  recipient,  withopt  a  thought 
■  of  himself.' 

Hie  victory  once  decidedly  gained,  Cavaignac 
97.  lost  no  time  in  abdicating  the  dic- 

PisturfaaoeM  tatorial  powers  conferred  upon  him 
in  Uie  provia-  durfng  the  Strife.  But  the  Assem- 
SmiS  didSJ.  Wy  were  too  well  aware  of  the  nar- 
torvhip  of  row  escape  which  they  had  made 
Cay«igiiae.      ^  entertain  the  thought  of  resuming 


the  powers  of  soyereignty.  If  they  had  been  so 
inclined,  the  accounts  from  the  provincas  wonki 
have  been  sufficient  to  deter  them,  for  the  insur- 
rection in  Paris  was  contemporary  with  a  bloody 
revolt  at  Marseilles,  occasioned  by  the  .^^^  ^ 
same  attempt  to  get  quit  of  the  burden- 
some pensioners  at  the  Ateliers  Nationaux,  which 
was  only  put  down  after  three  days'  hard  fight- 
ing by  a  concentration  of  troops  from  all  the  ad- 
joining departments.  At  Rouen  and  Bordeaux 
the  agitation  was  so  violent  that  it  was  evident 
nothing  but  the  presence  of  a  large  military 
force  prevented  a  rebellion  from  breaking  out. 
Taught  by  these  events,  the  National  Assembly 
faumimotufy  continued  to  General  Cavaignac  tho 
powers  already  conferred  upon  him,  and  pro- 
longed the  state  of  siege  in  the  metropolis. 
The  concourse  of  troops  to  Paris  was  soon  im- 
mense ;  that  capital  had  not  been  surrounded  by 
so  many  armed  men  when  it  was  environed  by 
the  allied  armies  in  1814  and  1815.  Supported 
by  this  ffxtse,  the  reality  of  military  government 
— ^the  only  one  practicable  in  the  circumstances 
— was  soon  brought  home  to  the  inhabitants; 
and  on  the  motion  of  M.  Martin  of  Strasbourg, 
the  dictat(»ship  was  formally  bestowed  on  Gen- 
eral Cavaignac,  with  the  title  of  President  of  tho 
Council,  and  the  power  to  nominate  his  minis- 
ters. The  last  privilege  was  slightly  contested 
in  the  Assembly,  bnt  passed  by  a  large  mi^r- 
ity.  The  powers  of  tho  Dictator  were  to  last 
till  a  permanent  president  was  elect.  ,  ^foniteur, 
ed  either  by  the  Assembly  or  the  di-  jmie  »,  80^ 
rect  voice  of  the  citizens;  and  in  }ff®%^"°k.- 
the  mean  time  General  Cavaignac  "siMS^ 
proceeded  to  appoint  his  ministers,  4gs,  469,  471 ; 
who  immediately  entered  upon  their  Xormanby,  tl. 
several  duties.**  '^^' 

The  first  care  of  the  new  Government  was  to 
remodel  the  armed  force  of  the  me- 
tropolis,  and.  extinguish  those  ele-  pintmeu. 
ments  of  insurrection  which  had  uresofth* 
brought  such  desolation,  bloodshed.  Dictator  s 
and  ruin  upon  the  country.    The  ^^^^^"^^""^ 
Ateliers  Nationaux  were  immediate- 
ly  dissolved : '  this  had  now  become,  comparative- 
ly speaking,  an  easy  task,  for  the  most  formidar- 
ble  part  of  their  number,  and  nearly  all  who  had 
actually  appeared  with  arms  in  their  hands,  had 
either  been  slain  or  were  in  the  prisons  of  the 
Republic.    Those  legions  of  the  National  Guard 
which  had  either  hung  back  or  openly  joined  the 
insurgents,  on  occasion  of  the  late  revolt,  were 
all  dissolved  and  disarmed.     This,  too,  was  easy, 
for  the  immense  body  of  national  guards  which 
had  been  brought  up  by  the  railways,  espedaUy 
from  La  VendUe,  upon  whom  entire  reliance 
could  be  placed,  rendered  all  resistance  hopeless. 
The  licentiousness  of  the  press  and  the  clubs  next 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Dictator.     Al- 
ready, on  June  25,  when  the  insurrection  was 
at  its  height,  a  decree  was  issued,  which  sus- 
pended n^riy  all  the  journals  of  a  violent  char- 

•  The  Ministen  were:  Foreign  MttAn,  M.  BMtid«; 
Interior,  M.  Senard;  War,  Oeperal  Lamoriddre;  Fi- 
nances, H.  Goudclioux;  Pnblie  Works,  M.  Recnrt:  Com- 
merce and  Agrioultiire,  M.  Tourret  (de  r Alliur) ;  Jne- 
ttoe,  M.  Bethmont;  Public  Inetmction,  M.  Camot;  Ma« 
rtne.  Admiral  Leblanc;  Chief  of  the  National  Guard, 
General  Changamler.  Admiral  Leblanc  having  declined 
the  Ministry  of  the  Marine,  it  wa«  given  to  M.  Bantide, 
and  General  Bedean  bcriune  Minister  of  Foreign  Ai&lra. 
—MimtUtw,  Jane  S9,  iQiia 
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acter  on  either  side,  and  eren  M.  Emile  Girar- 
din,  an  able  writer  and  jonmalist  of  moderate 
August  1.  character,  was  arrested  and  thrown 
I  An.  Htet  into  prison.  These  measures,  how  rig- 
^a?'  m\  ^^^^  soever,  were  all  ratified  by  a  de- 
tour, Aug."  ^'^^  of  the  Assembly  on  the  Ist  of  Au- 
8,AndJnne  gust,  and  passed  ananimoosljr.^  '*The 
26. 18I&  friends  of  liberty, "  says  the  contempo- 
raiy  annalist,  *'  observed  with  grief  that  the  Re- 
public had  in  a  single  day  stmck  with  impunity 
a  severer  blow  at  the  liberty  of  the  press  than  the 
•  a  V  ni  tL  p'^^^'^  governments  had  done  dijr- 
1848^.  ing  thirty  years."'  At  the  same  time, 
the  clubs,  those  great  fountains  of  trea- 
son and  disorder,  were  clewed. 
Thus  was  another  proof  added  to  the  in- 
numerable ones  which  history  had 
previously  afforded,  that  popular  li- 
centiousness and  insurrection,  from 
whatever  cause  originating,  must 
ever  end  in  the  despotism  of  the 
■word.  This,  it  wiU  be  said  by  superficial  ob- 
serrers,  is  a  truism  which  no  one  denies,  and 
therefore  why  repeat  it  ?  It  would  be  well  for 
the  world  if  no  one  in  reality  did  deny  it,  and  no 
deeds  were  done  in  every  succeeding  age  incon- 
sistent with  the  denial.  But  even  if  it  were  as 
universally  admitted  in  action  as  it  ever  must  be 
by  welMnformed  persons  in  theory,  that  only 
makes  it  the  more  essential  that  the  observation 
should  be  here  repeated.  The  most  important 
use  of  histonr  is,  in  successive  ages,  to  deduce 
old  maxims  from  new  facts,  for  that  proves  the 
nnchangeableness  of  the  moral  laws  of  nature. 
But  in  truth  there  is  more  in  the  case  than 
this;  and  a  new  political  lesson  of 

Continued.  *^,  ^^7  ^gl^^*  importance  may  be 
deduced  from  the  memorable  four 
months  of  popular  rule  which  followed  the  fall 
of  Louis  Philippe.  Since  the  fall  of  Napoleon, 
two  governments  had  been  established,  the  first 
bv  foreign  influence,  and  the  last  by  domestic 
choice  in  France,  and  both  had  been  overturned 
by  popular  insurrections.  Each  one,  as  it  suc- 
cessively arose,  was  more  rigorous  and  despotic 
than  its  predecessor;  the  government  of  Ca- 
vaignac  was  as  much  severer  than  that  of  Louis 
Philippe  as  the  latter  had  been  than  that  of 


Louis  XVlU.  or  Charles  X.  The  despotism  of 
the  Dictator,  however,  was  an  escape  to  France 
from  the  still  more  rigorous  and  oppressive  gor- 
emment  with  which  they  were  threatened  from 
the  Socialists;  for  their  principles  were  that 
property  was  the  first  and  greatest  of  pnUic  rob- 
beries, and  that  **the  only  state  of  society  in 
which  universal  felicity  was  practi-  ,  py^nii,,,- 
cable  was  that  of  labor  and  JamiBes  CoufeaioM 
in  common,  with  the  Government  for  d*unBeToia- 
the  sole  director  over  aU."*  Thejjj~«*^^ 
conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  is 
not  merely  that  popular  insurrection  inevitably 
leads  to  military  despotism,  but  that  the  rigor 
and  severity  of  that  despotiem  are  in  the  exact  pnh 
portion  of  the  degree  in  which  the  popular  eUnuMl 
has  been  instnonental  in  bringing  cdjout  the  insvr- 
rection ;  and  that,  grievous  as  may  be  the  op- 
pression which  follows  the  crushing  of  the  revolt, 
It  is  less  galling  than  that  which  would  have  sac- 
ceeded  its  triumph. 

It  is  impossible,  in  contemplating  these  mem- 
orable events,  not  to  be  stmck  with 
the  providential  manner  in  which  not  ^he  kVoIo- 
merely  the  guilt  of  the  revolutionists  tionUt>  pan- 
was  punished,  but  they  themselves  Uh9d  euh 
were  made  to  infiict  that  punishment  ^^^ 
upon  each  other.  Not  the  loyal  in- 
habitants of  La  Vendue,  not  the  royal  gnards  of 
Charles  X.  or  Louis  Philippe,  caused  them  to 
feel  the  consequences  of  their  actions.  The  rer. 
olutionists  had  freed  themselves  from  eveiy  n- 
straint  but  the  slavery  of  their  own  passions. 
But  t/tey  remained  to  work  out  the  purposes  of 
Omnipotence,  and  vindicate  the  justice  of  the 
Divine  administration.  The  most  memorable 
retribution  recorded  in  history  was  inflicted  on 
the  party  which  had  achieved  those  guilty  tri- 
umphs; but  they  were  inflicted,  not  by  thdr 
conquered  adversaries,  but  by  their  victorious 
selves.  Their  insane  passions  did  the  work  of 
the  Almighty;  the  avenging  angel  was  found 
in  their  own  bosoms.  They  were  oompeUed  bv 
an  overruling  power  to  inflict  pimishment  on 
their  most  guilty  ringleaders  with  their  own 
hands;  the  other  nations  looked  on  in  silence 
while  they  wrought  out  upon  each  other  the 
behests  of  supreme  justice. 
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Thb  nmoTal  of  M.  Dnclerc  from  the  Ministry 
of  the  Finances,  and  snbstitntion 
of  M.  Gondchonx  in  his  room,  tore 
aside  the  Tail  which  had  hitherto 
of  the  French  ],een  thrown  over  the  financial  af- 
°^°^^*'  furs  of  the  republic,  and  ro^'ealed 
in  their  real  nakedness  their  disastrons  position. 
M.  Dnelesc,  in  a  report  framed  expressly  to  con- 
ceal the  truth,  had  estimated  the  probable  deficit 
at  140,000,000  francs,  and  he  had  exhibited  a 
▼ariety  of  extraordinary  resources,  amounting  to 
500,000,000  francs,  consisting  of  loans,  sales  of 
forests  and  public  dcwaains,  by  which  he  expected 
to  meet  that  deficit,  and  the  probable  failure  to 
a  still  greater  amount  in  the  indirect  taxes.  But 
J  1  3.  Gondchonx  dispelled  the  illusion,  and 
^  demonstrated  that,  of  aU  those  supposed 
lesoorces,  none  could  be  relied  on  as  really  avail- 
able bnt  the  loan  of  150,000,000  francs  from  the 
faanl;.  To  this  loan  he  proposed  to  add  a  third 
more  from  extraordinary  resources ;  but  the  loan 
-  would  be  mora  than  overbalanoed 
I  fiapport  do  bj  the  deficiency  in  the  indirect 
MiaiitredeFi-  ^^^     ^  ^j^     extraordinary  ex. 

1848:  Moni-    penses  in  which  the  repnbhc  had 
tear,  July  4;    been  Involved.     The  45  per  cent. 

i^i^'^S-  ^^^  ^  ^^  direct  taxes  proved 
jQf.  but  a  feeble  resource  ibr  these  mnl« 

tiplied  necessities.  * 
These  financial  measures  were  immediately 
^  sBcceeded  by  another  of  scarcely  less 
biqiilz7«B  urgency  and  importance.  This  was 
the  nrolts  the  commission  of  inquiry  appointed 
of  May  and  fQ  investigate  the  insurrections  of  May 
and  June,  and  report  to  the  Assemb^ 
who  wens  the  parties  implicated,  and  what  should 
be  done  with  them.  The  members  of  the  oom- 
mission  were  appointed  on  the  28th  June,  and 
immediately  commenced  their  labors.  A  great 
number  of  witnesses  were  examined,  whose  dep- 
ositions dearly  showed  the  causes  of  the  insur- 
rection to  have  been  the  extravsgant  but  seduc- 
ing doctrines  taught  by  the  Socialist  leaders, 
which,  by  exciting  hopes  which  could  never  be 
realized,  necessarily  led  to  discontent  and  a  de- 
sire to  subvert  the  existing  government.  The 
report  of  the  commission  was  apparently  in  en- 
tire conformity  with  the  evidence  adduced,  that 
the  movement  in  May  was  intended  to  dissolve 
the  Assembly  and  establish  a  committee  of  pub- 
lic safely;  but  that  the  insurrection  in  June, 
nominaUy  directed  to  the  establishment  of  a  so- 
cial and  democratic  republic,  was  in  reality  meant 
to  forward  pillage  and  murder.  "There  Is 
abundant  proo^"  it  adds,  *'  that  M.  Louis  Blanc 
and  M.  Canssidi^  were  no  strangers  to  the  or- 
ganization of  the  movement  of  May,,  with  Barb^, 
Blanqni,  and  Ledra-Bolfin.  Though,  fortoiiate* 
ly,  on  that  occasion  conquered,  the  canse  of  an- 
archy was  never  discouraged.  New  assistance 
came  to  its  aid ;  anarchical  speeches  were  sent 
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free  of  charge  to  the  departments ;  the  futy  of 
the  dubs  was  fomented ;  their  organization  im- 
proved, and  power  augmented.  Nocturnal  meet- 
ings were  held  in  the  hotel  of  the  MQnister  of  the 
Interior  (Ledm-BoUin),  at  which  projects  were 
formed  for  centralizing  the  dubs  and  dominating 
the  dections,  and  afterward  annulling  such  as 
w^re  hostile  to  the  Government.  The  '*  Club  of 
Clubs,"  under  M.  Sobrier,  had  collected  80,000 
cartridges 'and  several  hundred  muskets  before 
the  15th  May ;  the  dub  of  the  *<  Rights  of  Man,** 
composed  of  14,000  men  in  Paris  and  14,000  in 
the  provinces,  had  established  manufactories  of 
arms,  and  openly  prepared  for  war.  All  this 
went  on  in  a  still  greater  ratio  before  the  insur- 
rection in  June.  It  was  the  excitation  of  the 
dubs  which  occasioned  the  dvil  war  in  that 
month.  The  insurgents  had  their  manufactories 
of  powdeKand  arms,  their  military  organization 
aAd  chiefs ;  but  the  pdice  did  nothing  to  impede 
their  movements.  Caussididre,  the  head  of  the 
poUce,  gave  no  orders;  his  subordinates  knew 
not  what  to  do  without  his  directions;  Some  saw 
him  behind  the  barricades,  and  many  more 
heard  him  defend  the  insurrection.  M.  Proud- 
hon  was  also  seen  behind  the  banioades  by  more 
than  one  member  of  the  Assembly ;  and  the  only 
explanation  he  could  give  is,  that  he  remained 
there  *^to  admire  the  tubUme  horror  ^Me  can- 
nonade."  in  pursuance  of  this  report,  the  As- 
sembly, after  fully  hearing  MM.  Louis  Blanc  and 
Canssidi^re  in  thdr  defense,  fonnally  .  ^^ 
authorized  the  Procurenr- General  to  ^"K-*"- 
prosecute  them  for  thdr  accession  to  t^e  revolts 
of  May,  though  not  of  June  fdlow-  j  jioniteur 
ing.  Th^  withdrew,  however,  and  xngl'sand^^, 
found  refuge  in  England,  the  com-  1843;  Ann. 
mon  asylum  of  refugees  of  all  na^  S?oif*^ 
dons  and  parties;  and  with  their  ]^/is^j^* 
flight  terminated  the  public  career  990;  L.BiaQe! 
of  these  able  but  vain,  ambitions,  P^^d'HUt 
and  unscmpulous  men. '  *  ^ '  * 

Upon  thdr  removal,  M.  Proudhon  stood  forth 
as  the  leader  of  Socialist  doctrines.  He  was 
more  prudent,  however,  than  his  predecessors. 
Taught  by  the  defeat  of  the  insunrections  of 

*  It.  Proudhon,  perhaps  the  most  viotont  of  the  8o- 
cialiatfl,  admitted  to  the  Gomminlon  d*Enqu6te  that  the 
ineorrectlon  of  June  was  the  woik  of  the  Soclaliita.  His 
words  were :  **  Le  88  JiUd  j*avaia  criA  qae  e*6t^t  une  ooo* 
q^rattondee  w6tendaiits.  e'appnyant  ear  dee  onvrien  dee 
Ateliera  Nationaux.  J*otais  trompu  conme  lee  entree. 
Le  lenderaaln  fai  M  conmineu  qw  VintmrectUm  Hcctt 
SoeUtttU.  htm  Atelien  Natiooanx  n'en  ont  M  que  la 
canoe  oecaaionelle.  Ia  cauee  premiere  d^termlnante  de 
rineurrectloii  e'itait  la  qneetion  eodale,  la  eriee  eodale— 
le  trarail,  lee  id^ee.  II  m'en  oo6te  de  le  dire,  moi  qui 
ante  Soelaliete."— Commiieiond'EnquMe—D^pMition  de 
M.  Pkouiwox.  a  happy  ezpnedon  of  M.  Trilat  in  the 
Aa^emblj  made  a  graat  ImpKesion  at  the  time:  **La 
v4ril6  ne  foree  de  dire  que  dans  aea  rapporta  avec  lee 
onvrlere  M.  Louie  Blane  lee  eacoitalt  plutot  qn'il  ne  les 
apelealt,  et  lenr  inspirait  la  halne  Eepegnole  pine  que  la 
firatemiti  FnDpeiee.'*--iifmiiafr«  JEKiM^iMi  1848,  pi  Mk 
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May  and  Jane,  he  no  longer  fomented  open  re- 
^  Tolt.    He  adopted  the  tactics  of  the 

TloIanoaofH.  Liberals  in  the  last  years  of  Louis 
Proadbon,the  Philippe's  reign;  his  whole  efforts 
noct  Socialist  ^^re  directed  to  discrediting  his  op- 
i«ader.  ponents.     In  this  attempt  he  dis- 

played great  ability ;  bat  he  was  more  saccessfal, 
as  is  often  the  case  in  simialr  andertakings,  in 
blackening  his  adversaries  than  in  whitewashing 
himself,  and  accordingly  another  reaped  the  fruits 
of  all  his  exertions.  He  attacked  all  the  insti- 
tutions of  society  in  the  most  violent  manner; 
denounced  them  as  violations  of  the  rights  of 
man,  and  the  prolific  fountain  of  every  social 
suffering.  He  stigmatized  God  as  *'the  enemy 
of  society,"  priests  as  "  paid  hypocrites,"  property 
as  rohherj,  government  as  usurpation.  He  re- 
ceived, in  consequence,  the  warm  acknowledg- 
ments of  those  of  the  one  sex  who  live  by  crime, 
of  the  other  by  prostitution;  and  this  he  has 
himself  recorded  as  one  of  his  titles  to  public 
confidence.*  As  time  went  on,  ho  promulgated 
his  ideas  more  fully  in  various  publications,  in 
his  Journal  d»  Peuple,  under  the  title  of  **La 
Banque  d'Estrange,"and ''Son  Testament  de 
Vie  et  de  Mort."t  The  object  of  all  these  ef- 
forts was  to  provide  a  sub^tute  for  capital  in 
the  maintenance  of  labor,  realized  wealth  being 
deemed  the  greatest  enemy  and  chief  curse  of 
society.  ' '  The  people's  bank, "  said  he, ' '  would 
have  rendered  you  honest  and  real  laborers; 
will  the  Revolution  ever  do  as  much  for  you  ?'" 
'Jonrnaida  ^^  wrath  exhaled  in  an  especial 
Pfenple,  April  manner  at  the  Jacobins,,  whom  ho 
16,1819.  considered  as  having  betrayed  the 
cause  of  the  people  for  their  own  selfish  ends. 
*'The  demagogues,"  said  he,  **  so  well  known  in 
France  during  the  last  sixty  years  under  the 
name  of  Jacobins,  are  nothing  but  the  Juste  Mi' 
£sK,  disguised  under  an  affectation  of  violence 
and  revolutionary  zeal.  Jacobinism  desires  of- 
fices, not  institutions ;  it  is  the  hypocrisy  of  prog- 
t  prondhon,  ress."^.  The  termination  of  the  puh- 
Conf.  d*un  *  lie  career  of  this  dangerous  zealot  was 
B6voL  c  2.  neither  the  crown  of  martyrdom  nor 
the  sceptre  of  power ;  it  was  an  ignominious  end, 
which  discredited  him  as  much  as  he  had  his 
opponents.  Brought  before  the  **Cour  d*As^ 
sises"  on  the  28th  March,  1849,  he  was  con- 

s  Monltanr  ^™^®^  ^  f^Y  ^  ^^®  ^^  ^^^  francs 
March  89,  *  (^120),  and  to  be  imprisoned  three 
1849;  Can.  years.  He  has  not  been  since  heard 
i.  418.  Qf  jjj  French  history.'  • 

Other  changes  were  introduced,  less  exciting 
4  at  the  moment  than  these  doctrines, 
ttopreaiive  but  more  important  in  their  conse- 
legisiativa  quences  to  the  country.  The  old  re- 
meiiaaret.  g^rictions  upon  the  periodical  press, 
which  had  been  so  much  complained  of  in  Lonis 

*  **  Lea  proBtitn^  et  lea  forpata  m*ont  adroan^  det  UAi- 
dtatlona  dont  rironia  obaoftno  tteiolcnalt  dea^fftMrnnenta 
de  roplaion.**— Pboudhox,  CoitfessSms  (Tim  lUvoluHon- 
nalrs,  ch.  xL  xil. 

t  He  formally  brought  forward  a  motion  for  tha  eatab- 
Uahmentof  the  »*rightii  of  labor,**  dedaring^  at  the  lame 
time,  tluit  if  it  was  not  conceded  there  would  remain  only 
to  the  people  the  ''sacred  right  of  insurrection.**  The  Aa* 
iembly,  indignant,  by  a  great  minority,  passed  to  the  order 
of  the  day,  on  the  ground  **that  thie  proposition  of  the 
aWMn  Prondhon  is  an  odious  attack  on  the  ]Mrinci|desof 
pabllc  morality^,  a  flagrant  Tiolation  of  the  right  of  prop, 
erty,  the  bane  of  aodal  order,  and  a  direct  incitement  and 
appeal  to  the  worst  paaslona,  and  disgrace  to  the  Bevoln- 
tlofB  of  Febmiary,  by  deducing  anch  eorollariea  ftom  ita 
saeoesa.**— JfonOmr,  August  1, 184& 
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Philippe's  time,  especially  that  which  eompelled 
them  to  find  caution  to  meet  fines  imposed,  or 
damages  awarded  against  them,  were  restored. 
A  permanent  law,  nominally  regulating,  in  real- 
ity suppressing,  the  clubs,  was  passed  by  jQ|.g^ 
an  immense  majority.    The  law  of  2d 
March,  imposing  the  restriction  of  ten  hours  on 
labor  in  Paris,  and  eleven  in  the  country,  was 
repealed,  and  twelve  hours  fixed  for  both;  and 
the  octroi  on  butcher-meat  in  towns  was  g^^  ^ 
re-established.     Imprisonment  for  debt, 
which  had  been  abolished  b^a  decree  of  the 
Provisional  Giovemment  on  March  "9,  was  re- 
stored, after  a  long  and  animated  discus-  g^.  ^ 
sion,  on  the  1st  September.    An  import-  ^^ 
ant  modification  in  the  law  regulating  the  form- 
ation  of  juries  was  introduced,  after  a  vehement 
opposition  from  the  extreme  Liberals.     Br  this 
change  the  jury  lists,  instead  of  being  made  upv 
as  heretofore  under  the  Republican  r^^e,  of 
the  whole  inhabitants,  without  distinction,  who 
had  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  were 
to  be  made  up  in  each  canton  by  a  committae 
composed  of  the  counselor-generai  of  the  can- 
ton, a  Jvge  de  Patx,  and  two  memben  of  the 
municipal  council  in  the  cantons,  who  were  em- 
powered to  exclude  persons  entirely  illiterate,  or 
who  had  been  cond^nned  to  above  a  year's  im- 
prisonment   At  the  same  time,  the  legal  age  of 
jurymen  was  raised  to  thirty,  and  the  nu^rity 
requisite  to  convict  was  reduced  from  nine,  to 
which  it  had  been  raised  by  a  decree  q^^i^ 
on  7th  March,  to  eight.    The  important 
matter  of  public  education  underwent  an  anx- 
ious discussion,  and  was  the  subject  of  several 
narrow  divisions.     By  the  law,  as  finally  adopt- 
ed, primary  instruction  was  declared  to  be  gratu- 
itous, and  at  the  expense  of  the  State.     But  this 
was  rather  in  appearance  than  reality ;  for  those 
among  the  peasantry  who  received  tuition  for 
their  children  were  to  pay  for  the  schools  in 
their  local  taxes ;  those  who  did  not  re-  ^y.  ^ 
quire  it  were  to  pay  double.     Several 
minute  regulations  were  laid  down  for  securing 
the  appointment  of  proper  teachers,  and  giving 
a  control  over  their  nomination  to  the  counsel- 
general  of  the  department.    A  propoeal,  brtxight 
forward  by  M.  Cr^mieux,  to  re«establwh  the  lib- 
erty of  divorce,  which  had  been  sanctioaed  by 
the  laws  of  the  Bevolution  and  Consolate,  was 
r^ccted ;  and  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  Min- 
ister of  Public  Instruction  to  establidi  agricul- 
tural schools  at  the  public  expense  in  the  De- 
partments.   Thus,  on  all  sides,  leg-  ,  ^ 
islaiion  was  retracing  its  st^s,  and  ja^^2«^^U 
seeking  to  re<establish   those   re-  s,  9.  oet  19, 
straints  on  popular  license  which  S|^^^<i^'^'^ 
the  experience  of  mankind  in  every  mbTsSt* 
age  has  proved  to  bo  indispensable.' 

M.  Ckmddionx,  the  Finance  Minister,  brought 
forward  a  plan  of  taxation,  suggest- 
ed  rather  by  utter  desperation  at  the  jg^  oond- 
state  of  the  public  treasury  than  bv  chonxVplaB 
any  possible  hppes  of  success,  which  f<«  sasessing 
deserves  attention,  as  well  from  the  J^I^SJiid. 
principles  on  which  it  was  founded 
as  from  the  statistical  facts  which  it  brought  to 
light.    His  plan,  based  on  ihe  immense  dispro- 
nortion  between  the  taxes  afl«cting  land  or 
houses  and  those  attaching  to  movable  property 
or  professional  income,  proposed  to  remedy  the 
ii^ustice  by  imposing  a  tax  on  incomes  of  the 
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iatler  dami^ition,  to  •«  to  equalise  the  bnrdeng 
on  heritable  and  movable  propertj.*  By  this 
meana  he  hoped  to  attract  capital  to  the  coltiT*- 
tion  of  Uw  aoil,  at  present  repelled  from  it  by 
the  enonnons  weight  of  the  direct  taxes  exdn- 
ayelj  affecting  rnl  property.  The  entire  mov- 
able levenne  which  would  then  be  brought 
wtthin  the  pale  of  taxation  he  estimated  at 
3^000^000,000  francs,  and  this  property  he  pro- 
posed to  tax  two  per  cent.  The  almost  unan- 
imous resistance^ which  this  financial  project 
awakened,  and  wnich  occasioned  the  &11  of  the 
minister  who  had  brought  it  forward,  is  a  Tery 
remaricable  circumstance,  singularly  iHnstrative 
of  the  prostrate  condition  of  French  real  proper- 
ty and  agriculture.  Land  in  France  at  this  time 
was  very  heavily  taxed;  it  paid  £14,000,000, 
while  the  greater  part  of  movable  income  was 
entirely  exempted ;  yet  this  proposal  of  the  Fi- 
nance Minister,  to  lay  even  the  moderate  burden 
of  two  per  cent,  on  movable  property,  was  almost 
unammonaly  reacted !  Considering  that  at  least 
two-thirds  of  the  deputies  were  the  represent- 
atives of  rural  constituencies,  this  result  is  very 
remarkable^  and  apparentiy  inexplicable.  It 
strangely  contrasts  with  the  overthrow  of  the 
Derl^  Ministiy  in  England  in  1852,  which  re- 
sulted from  an  equally  equitable  attempt  to  ex- 
tend the  house-tax  to  houses  rented  from  £10  to 
£30  a  year.  It  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the 
ignorance,  poverty,  and  consequent  inefficiency 
of  the  great  mi^rity  of  the  rural  electors,  which 
rendered  them  incapable  of  any  joint  movement 
even  in  their  own  defense,  and  iUustrates  the  re- 
mark, forced  upon  the  mind  by  so  many  passages 
of  F^ch  history  in  the  last  half  century,  that 
the  effect  of  the  Revolution  has  been  to  reduce 

the  rural  inhabitants  of  Fhmce  to 
1848^  M.  ^^  condition  of  the  ryots  of  Hin- 

dostan.* 
These  discussions  yielded  in  magnitude  and 
^        ultimate  importance  to  &ose  on  the 
Diaoaalon  VOBMATION  OF  A  coMSTTnmoK,  which 


now  forced  itself  upon  the  Assembly 
itttauoii.  »|»he  duty  of  framing  a  constitution 
had  been  derolved,  in  the  beginning  of  June,  on 
a  committee  composed  of  the  most  enlightened 
members,  A  preliminary  question  arose  wheth- 
er the  state  of  siege,  voted  by  acclamation  dur- 
ing the  revolt  of  June,  should  be  continued ;  and 
General  Cavaignac  eamestiy  and  emphatically 
declared  that  it  should,  as  it  was  not  the  execu- 
tive power,  but  the  Assembly  itself,  which  was 
inve^ed  with  the  dictatorial  power,  which  he 
only  wielded.  The  Assembly  acquiesced  in  this 
view,  and,  by  a  majority  of  529  to  140,  determ- 
Q^  .  ^  ined  on  its  continuance  till  the  discus- 
aions  on  the  constitution  were  termin- 
ated. Several  journals,  among  others  the  Ga- 
settA  de  fhatetf  were  suppressed ;  the  Cbfufifv- 
tknmd  itself  made  a  narrow  escape  during  the 
general  crusade  against  free  discussion.  These, 
however,  were  mere  preliminary  or  precaution- 

*  Tb«  Mioiater  stated  the  morable  ioeome  of  France 
as  follows: 


Profits  of  farmers  (exdndTe  of  rent  of  land)  l,06d,000,000 

Trade  waA  commerce 1,100,000,000 

Qof  wament  offlcea 800,000,000 

FttbUeolBeae 860,000,000 

Satartes 800,000,000 

DlvfdendB,  goyemment  annuities,  ete. ... .     510,000,000 


Total 8,08C,000,000 

— Jfisiftfvr,  Angnst  8, 1848L 


aiy  raeaaurea ;  the  real  question  at  issue  was  the 
construction  of  a  constitution.  The  discussion 
commenced  on  the  2d  July,  and  was  only  con- 
cluded by  the  formal  adoption  of  the  constitu- 
tion, as  then  modified,  on  23d  October.  On 
the  important  question  whether  the  Legislaturo 
should  be  in  one  or  two  chambers,  the  debate 
was  conducted  by  two  distinguished  men,  La- 
martine  and  Odillon  Barrot,  whose 
speeches  on  this  occasion  are  well  iida"oJa%i 
wortiiy  of  being  studied. »  ^®***  ^'  "^ 

'*I  have  witnessed,*'  said  Lamartine,  '*the 
misfortunes  and  catastrophes  which  . 

have  befallen  a  nation  governed  by  Arvomcot  «f 
one  Legislature;  but  I  have  seen  Lamaitina 
the  same  under  a  government  rest-  RjiSS?* 
ing  on  two ;  and  I  see  no  identity  ^"•■""^• 
between  the  situation  of  the  countries  in  which 
the  latter  form  is  esteblished  and  that  of  our 
county.  The  examples  of  Great  Britain  and 
America  are  not  applicable.  In  these,  two  Afr- 
semblies  existed  in  conseqitence  of  the  nature, 
ambiguity,  and  interests  of  those  two  great  na- 
tions. Has  France  any  aristocracy  like  j^gland  ? 
No!  we  may  say  with  Pascal:  'What  is  true 
beyond  the  l^yrenees  is  not  true  on  this  side  of 
those  mountains.*  The  considerations  which  led 
to  the  adoption  of  a  Senate  in  America  are  wide- 
ly different  from  tbose  which  have  inspired  the 
proposal  for  a  second  chamber  in  this  country. 
The  Senate  thus  represents  the  federal  principle, 
which  is  the  basis  of  their  union,  but  which  is 
not  so  of  a  republic  one  and  indivisible.  But 
the  idea,  in  the  present  social  state  of  France, 
of  clothhig  what  must  be  a  second  democratic 
chamber  with  aristocratic  forms,  is  a  dream — a 
chimera.  It  would  be  a  real  danger,  a  perilous 
step,  to  attempt  to  resuscitete  an  aristocracy  in 
a  democratic  society.  What  are  you  all  ?  Ber- 
olutionary  statesmen ;  and  if  you  would  act  up 
to  that  character  you  must  divest  yourselves  of 
all  historical  recollections,  and  of  all  the  fic- 
tions on  which  the  royal  power  has  recentiy  been 
rested. 

''  How  is  a  constitution  to  work  in  which  there 
is  a  president  invested  with  the  exec- 
utive powers  of  two  chambers?  He  coniinoed. 
has  not  the  power  of  dissolving  either. 
Then,  if  a  cufierence  arises  between  them,  or  be^ 
tween  either  and  himself,  how  is  he  to  recon- 
cile the  difference?  How  are  the  elections  of 
the  senators  to  be  regulated?  Are  they  to  be 
chosen  on  account  of  their  fortunes  or  their  age? 
If  so  elected,  would  they  form  an  aristocracy  in 
one  sense  of  the  word  ?  Would  they  not  rather 
form  the  representatives  of  the  bankers  and  the 
Chaussee  d*Antin?  They  would  be,  not  the 
Chevaliers  do  TEpee,  but  the  Chevaliers  de  la 
Bourse.  Would  yon  be  justified  in  laying  down 
a  certain  age  or  fortune  as  an  indispensaUe  pre- 
laminaiy  to  an  election  for  the  upper  chamber? 
Could  you  say  to  Franklin,  or  to  Royer-Collard, 
'jTour  years  do  not  admit  of  vour  sitting  in  the 
junior  chamber ;  go  to  the  chamber  of  the  an- 
cients, to  the  Luxembourg,  and  leave  thb  cham- 
ber to  its  youth  and  inexperience?'  Menaced 
on  all  sides,  society  as  at  present  will  for  long  be 
under  the  necessity  of  recurring  to  the  protection 
of  a  diQtator.  In  such  a  case  who  is  to  elect 
him?  Is  the  choice  to  be  confided  to  the  two 
Assemblies,  almost  certain  in  that  event  to  be  at 
variance  with  each  other,  or  is  it  to  be  intrusted 
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to  the  one  to  the  exclnaioii  of  the  other?  If 
oommitted  to  one  man  to  aroid  the  diffictdt^r, 
what  MCttritj  have  we  that  the  choice  would  be 
rightly  exerased  ?  It  might  be  between  a  monk 
and  a  Napoleon." 

"The  prqjeot  of  eatahliflhing  a  tingle  cham^ 
^  ber,"  said  M.  Odillon  Bairot^  in  reply, 
Anairvrof  ''is  one  of  the  most  insane,  and  &tal 
Odiiioa  to  democracy  itself,  which  can  enter 
Banot  |q(^  ^  human  head.  What  we  are  now 
called  upon  to  organize  is  a  permanent  conven- 
tion. To  found  a  constitution,  a  constituent 
assembly  is  necessary —^  unity  is  indispensable 
to  the  work  of  creation.  Every  power  ejecting 
a  revolution,  demolishing  an  old  edifice,  should 
be  single.  The  Convention,  assailed  by  foreign 
and  domestic  foes,  did  not  establish  by  its  side 
an  independent  executive  power,  but  a  power 
which  it  could  send  to  the  scaffold  if  its  man- 
dates were  disobeyed  or  proved  nnsuccessfol.  If 
the  Assembly  now  votes  one  chamber  with  a  de- 
pendent execocive,  it  will  restore  the  Convention 
in  all  its  omnipotence,  for  the  executive  power 
which  itself  has  created  must  either  yield  obedi- 
ence to  its  mandates  or  be  itself  deitroyed.  The 
question  then  is,  whether  it  is  eitiier  necessaiy 
or  expedient  to  resort  to  so  extreme  a  measure 
when  not  impelled  to  it  by  any  necessity;  to  do 
that  when  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  and  dis- 
tracted by  no  internal  convulsion,  which  was  only 
justified  formerly  by  the  assault  of  Ekirope  and 
die  dangers  of  the  Vendean  war. 

^'  What  is  the  cause  of  the  universal  uneasi- 
ness and  perturbation  which  prevail, 

Oontiiinod.  ^^^  ^®  general  feeling  in  favor  of  a 
dictatorship  ?  It  rests  upon  the  opin- 
ion so  often  proved  by  experience,  now  general- 
ly admitted,  that  democracy  can  not  regulate  or 
moderate  itself.  All  democraciee  have  begun 
by  establishing  one  single  legislative  power,  but 
experience  soon  taught  them  that  a  balance  was 
indispensable,  and  that  a  power  reqwnsible  to 
none-^e  most  omnipotent  that  can  be  desired 
— must  soon  fall  from  its  very  weight  if  uncon- 
trolled. It  is  true  there  is  now  no  aristocracy  in 
France,  and  it  is  also  true  that  France  can  never 
become,  like  America,  a  federal  union  of  8q>arate 
republics.  There  is  but  one  force  in  France,  the 
democratic  force ;  but  does  it  follow  from  that 
drcumtkance  that  that  single  force  is  to  be  al* 
together  uncontrolled?  Can  democracy  not  bo 
tempered  by  democracy,  and  can  we  not  discov- 
er in  republican  institutions  snch  a  controlling 
power?  The  Council  of  State  can  not  act  as 
such  a  controlling  power ;  it  is  a  mere  consult- 
ing council,  to  whom  projects  of  change  are  to 
be  submitted  before  they  are  bronght  before  the 
Assembly.  During  eighteen  years  I  have  la- 
bored in  vain  to  consolidate  this  constitutional 
system  nnder  the  monarchy ;  but  all  those  efibrts 
were  rendered  nugatory  the  moment  Louis  PM- 
lippo  resolved  to  liberate  himself  from  control, 
and  to  establish  on  the  throne  a  system  abhonttd 
by  the  country.  What  I  failed  in  doing  to  the 
monarchy  I  now  would  wish  to  render  to  the 
iMoniteur  i^P^^ic.  Pretendeos  are  not  to  be 
8ept  SB,  *  feared ;  demoency  has  no  other  enet- 
1848;  Ann.  my  to  fear  but  itself;  and  it  wiU  be 
?i&il^^  saved  only  on  the  dav  when  it  is  or- 
ganiied  and  regulated.*'^ 
The  Assembly,  as  might  have  been  anticipated, 
decided  in  favor  of  one  chamber  by  a  minority 


of630toSt89.    The  *<  sovereign  power"  of  legis- 
lation  accordingly  was  Tested  in  a  sin-        ^^ 
gle  Assembly,  and  Lamartine,  who  was  Rtmitof 
not  without  a  secret  hope  of  becom-  the  debate, 
ing  its  ruler,  was  triumphant.    But  ^|^  ^* 
the  all-important  question  remained, 
by  whom  was  the  president  or  the  Chamber 
to  be  i^potnted,  and  what  were  to  be  his  powers 
as  the  avowed  chief  magistrate  of  the  republic  ? 
Opinions  were  much  divided  on  this  point,  some 
adherhig  to  an  election  by  the  Assembly,  others 
to  a  direct  appeal  to  the  people.    Contrary  to 
expectation,  M.  de  Lamartine  supported  the 
nomination  by  the  whole  inhabitonts  of  France. 
M.  Leblond  was  the  chief  orator  on  the  otiier 
side;  and  as  it  was  fully  anticipated  that  the 
people,  if  left  to  themselves,  would  ^  j^^^  j^^^ 
choose  a  conservative  president,  he  js^g,  917. 
was  supported  by  the  whole  ex-  819;  Honi. 
treme  democratic  party  in  the  As-  |J^  ^^^  ^ 
sembly.' 

''When  the  people  make  choice  of  their  rep- 
resentatives," said  he,  *  *  if  they  com- 
ntit  an  error  in  their  selection,  they  Argtiment  in 
soon  have  it  in  their  power  to  rectify  faTor  or  «b 
it,  either  by  dismissing  him  at  the  ^fjS?"^** 
next  election,  or  by  neutraliring  his  SJaSSbS 
vote  by  that  of  others  more  to  their 
mind.  The  choice  of  good  men  may  be  thus 
made  to  compensate  those  of  bad  ones.  6m 
who  is  to  correct  a  mistake  in  the  choioe  of  a 
President  of  the  Republic?  What  IncalculabW 
consequences  may  flow  from  the  unhappy  choice 
of  such  an  officer  I  and  how  mncb  are  the  fruits 
of  a  false  step  in  this  particular  aggraTated  by 
its  requiring  to  be  taken  in  the  first  years  of  the 
republic!  What  a  combination  of  qualities  is 
required  in  such  a  magistrate  at  this  time !  Dig- 
nity  to  sustain  the  reputation  of  France  abroad ; 
firmness,  mingled  with  moderation,  to  restrain 
its  passions  within ;  the  hand  which  can  at  once 
protect  Uberty  and  restrain  its  excesses;  modesty 
and  disinterestedness,  alike  proof  against  the  se- 
ductions and  the  mortifications  of  power.  Will 
not  his  responsibility  give  hnn  more  right  in  im- 
posing on  him  more  rigorous  duties  ?  Will  be 
not  be  naturally  anxious  to  illustrate  his  brief 
tenure  of  power,  and  to  leave  in  history  some 
larger  record  of  his  reign  than  a  mere  date? 
Under  the  constitutional  regime  ambition  cen- 
tres on  the  minister's  port-folios,  and  their  keep- 
ers may  be  changed.  But  who  is  to  change  an 
immovable  president,  a  king  whose  reign  is  to 
last  four  years?  Can  any  thing  be  so  insane, 
therefore,  as  to  intrust  the  choice  of  sodi  a  pow- 
erful find  lasting  magistrate,  not  to.an  AssemblT 
whose  members  have  been  velectod  for  their  emi- 
nence, and  enlightened  by  their  experience  of 
public  affairs,  but  to  a  huge  body  of  general 
electors,  the  vast  majority  of  whom  must  neces- 
sarify  be  ignorant  alike  of  the  qnalities  required 
in  a  president  and  of  those  which  distn^gnish 
the  difierent  candidates  for  that  office?" 

Powerful  as  these  considerations  were,  they 
did  not  deter  M.  de  Lamartine  from  1^ 
strongly  supporting  the  direct  vfpcaX  Btptjr  «f 
to  the  people.  He  could  not  be  con-  l*n»artin«- 
vineed  of  the  fatal  blow  winch  his  popularity 
had  received  from  his  coalition  with  Lecuu-Bol- 
lin.  He  stUl  thought  he  was  loird  of  the  ascend- 
ant, and  would  be  the  people's  choice  if  the 
nomination  was  vested  in  their  hands.     *'  If  yon 
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desirey*^  said  he,  *'  a  praddent  of  the  repnblic, 
he  most  be  named  bj  the  republic.  Appointed 
by  the  Chamber,  he  would  nerer  be  more  than 
its  delegate.  Such  a  system  would  virtually  d^ 
stroy  th«  executive.  Would  he  not  be  of  neces- 
sity pledged  to  the  mi^rity  wjjich  had  elected 
him — ^a  miijority,  it  may  be,  of  only  ten  or  twen- 
ty votes?  What  a  phantom  of  authority  would 
a  presideat  thus  elected  prove !  and  what  influ- 
ence oonld  he  have  either  in  asserting  externally 
the  dignity  of  France  or  in  repressing  within  its 
internal  factions  ?  £ven  supposing  the  people, 
impelled  by  a  general  and  irresistible  impulse, 
should  fix  their  choice  upon  some  dangeroas 
character,  my  decision-'would  be  the  same-r-vk/lBa 
jatsta  6$ti  the  die  is  cast ;  let  God  and  the  peo- 
ple declare  the  result.  We  must  leave  some- 
thing to  Pravidenoe. 
^'Possihly  we  may  perish  in  the  undertaking ; 
and  I  say  this  not  in  the  spirit  of  a 

Conduded.  o^Af^^i^  ^  myself  or  my  friends,  but 
as  a  title  to  glory.  I  hope  better 
things,  however,  of  France:  I  hope  so  &mly  and 
confidently.  I^onld  it,  however,  prove  other- 
wise, and  the  people  be  deceived  in  their  choice ; 
if  they  are  determined  to  disavow  us  and  than- 
selves,  and  resolved  to.  renotmce  the  immense 
hopes  which  may  legitimately  be  formed  from 
popular  rule;  if  they  are  determined  to  repu- 
diate their  security,  their  future^  their  liberty-^ 
on  their  heads  rests  the  responsibility,  and  not 
on  us,  whose  merit  it  has  been  to  have  restored 
their  tiberty,  and  left  them  only  the  task  of  guard- 
ing and  protecting  it.  But  I  repeat  it :  tf  they 
are  resolved  to  recur  to  the  conditions  of  the 
monarchy ;  if  they  will  throw  away  the  future 
which  lies  before  them,  to  pursue  some  delusive 
meteor,  they  are  their  own  masters :  they  may 
do  so ;  ihey  are  their  own  sovereign.  It  is  not 
for  us  to  say,  Hitherto  shalt  thou  come,  and  no 
farther;  or  here  shalt  thou  go,  and  not  there: 
if  they  are  determined  to  ruin  themselves,  -we 
shall  say  with  the  vanquished  at  Pharsalia, 
'  Victtix  eaua  dels  plaealt,  aed  vlota  CatonL' 
And  that  protest,  which  will  be  the  eternal  ao- 
^Honitear  ^^^''^^^^^  ^  *  nation  impmdsnt  and 
otLob&rly  abandoned  enough  thus  to  abandon 
1SI8;  Ann.  its  liberty,  will  be  a  sufficient  vindi- 
5L*'w?f*®'  cation  of  us  in  the  eyes  of  poster- 

When  language  of  this  very  remarkable  kind 
.^  was  used  by  one  who  had  been  the 
Bcsolt  of  ttio  {principal  mover  of  the  Bevolution  in 
divUon  on  February,  and  for  long  the  idol  of 
22^!J^*-  its  supporters,  it  was  evident  that 
^^  some  very  marked  change,  known 

Co  and  oaderstood  by  all,  had  taken  place  in  the 
ruling  power  in  the  Republic  This  was  reaBy 
the  case:  by  extending  the  suffrage  to  all  France, 
the  revolutionists  had  dug  the  grave  of  their  own 
power.  The  result,  accordingly,  decisively  de- 
monstrated the  strength  of  this  feeling  even  in 
the  first  Assembly  elected  under,  nnivefsal  suf- 
firage,  and  how  well  founded  were  the  mournful 
prognoBticationsof  Lamartine  as  to  the  approach* 
ittg  extinction  of  liberty  by  the  very  complete- 
ness of  ibe  triumph  of  its  supporters*  In  the 
final  division  on  the  subject,  it  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  891— -the  numbers  being  602  tolMl*- 
that  the  choice  of  a  President  should  be  referred 
by  the  AssemUy  to  the  people.  This  was  equlro- 
J^  to  electing  Prince  Louis  Ni^leon  at  once 


to  that  high  office,  as  it  was  perfectly  imdentood 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  electors  would 
choose  him  for  Presidient.  It  appears  at  first 
sight  strange  how,  when  this  was  the  real  object 
of  the  large  majority  in  the  Assembly,  they  did 
not  adopt  the  shorter  and  straightfnward  course 
of  themselves  electing  him.  But  the  motive^ 
when  once  revealed,  is  perfectly  intelligible :  it 
was  terror.  Thej  resolved  to  throw  the  respons- 
ibility of  his  election  on  the  people  at  large,  for 
the  same  reason  that  the  Girondists  advocated 
the  appeal  to  the  people,  with  the  de-  ,  „  ,. 
sign  of  saving  Louis  XVI.  In  both  octou?"' 
cases  the  National  Assembly  sought  to  1848 ;  Ana. 
do  indirectly  what  they  wished  but  S!f^J^ 
had  not  the  courage  openly  to  propose.  ^       *      ' 

The  formation  of  the  constitution  having  been 
at  length  concluded,  it  was  finally 
adopted,  on  4th  November,  by  a  mo-  Adoption  and 
jority  of  787  to  80  votes.  Among  proclamation 
the  dissentients  were  MM.  Pierre  of  tba  Consti. 
Lerouf  and  Proudhon,  extreme  November  4. 
Communists,  and  MM.  Beiryer  and 
De  Larochejaquelein,  BoysiistSb  Victor  Hugo 
and  M.  de  Montalembert  were  also  in  the  mi- 
nority,  though  no  two  men  could  be  found  whoso 
opinions  on  general  subjects  were  more  (^posite. 
So  decided  had  the  bent  of  the  nation  now  be- 
come to  conservative  principles,  that  out  of  fif- 
teen members  elected  for  the  Assembly  to  fill  up 
vacancies  in  October,  only  thiee  were  republican; 
and  of  these,  two— MM.  Arago  and  Lawdrin-^ 
wete  decidedly  opposed  to  Communist  prindiJes. 
Chi  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  it  was  adopt* 
ed  by  the  Assembly,  the  intelligence  was  com- 
municated to  the  Parisiatts  h^  101  guns  dis-. 
charged  finom  the  Invalides.  The  sound  at  first 
excited  the  utmost  alarm,  as  it  was  feax«d  die 
civil  war  was  renewed :  when  it  was  known  that 
it  was  only  ths  announcement  of  a  eonstiuaion^  the 
panic  subsided,  and  the  people,  careless  and  in- 
diffierent,  dispersed  to  their  homes.  The  formal 
proclamation  took  place  on  the  Sunday  foUow- 
ing,  amidst  the  roar  of  cannon,  and  all  die  pomp 
of  military  display.  But  the  people  had  been 
too  much  accustomed  to  those  pageants,  and  were 
too  well  aware,  from  dear-bought  experience,  of 
the  firagUe  nature  of  such  constitutions,  to  evince 
any  enthusiasm  on  the  occasion.  The  weather 
was  dark  and  gloomy,  and  by  some  it  9Mon!t«or, 
was  deemed  of  sinister  auguiy  that,  October  8, 
before  the  spectacle  was  over,  a  heavy  ^^',f^ 
fall  of  snow  chilled  Che  feelings  and  ^  ^ 
dispersed  the  crowds  of  the  specta-  Hittia^si 
tors.«  8M.«84 

By  the  constitution  thus  adopted  the  form  of 
government  in  France  was  declared  to  ir. 
be  republican,  the  electors  being  chosen  Snmma- 
by  universal  suiinge,  and  the  president  nr  0f  it 
in  the  same  way.  The  right  of  the  woriung 
classes  to  emplo3nDient  was  negatived,  it  being 
declared,  however,  that  the  Government,  so  far 
as  its  rasources  went,  was  to  furnish  labor  to  the 
unemploved.  The  ptmishment  of  death  was 
abolidied  in  purely  political  ofienses.  Slaveir 
was  to  be  abolished  in  eveiy  part  of  the  French 
dominions.  The  right  of  association  and  public 
meeting  was  guaranteed;  voting,  whether  for 
the  representatives  or  the  president,  was  to  be  by 
ballot  7  the  representatives  once  chosen  might  Im 
re-elected  any  number  of  times.  The  president 
required  to  be  aFtench  dtixen,  of  at  least  thir^ 
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yean  of  age,  and  one  who  had  not  lost  on  anj 
occasion  his  right  of  citizenship.  He  was  to  be 
elected  for  four  years,  and  a  simple  majority  was 
to  determine  the  election.  The  return  of  votes 
was  to  be  immediately  forwarded  by  the  retam- 
ing  officers  to  the  Assembly,  who  were  to  scru- 
tinize them.  Should  no  candidate  have  an  ab- 
solute majority  of  the  whole  votes,  the  Assembly 
were  to  choose  the  president  from  among  the  five 
standing  highest  on  the  list.  The  president  was 
re-eligible  after  having  served  the  first  four  years ; 
he  was  to  reside  in  the  palace  of  the  Assembly^ 
and  receive  a  salary  of  600,000  francs  a  year. 
A  vice-president,  also  for  four  years,  was  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Assembly  on  the  nomination 
of  the  president,  within  a  month  after  his  elec- 
tion, and  in  case  of  his  absence  or  illness  he  was 
to  exercise  the  power  of  president;  but  in  the 
event  of  death  or  resignation,  a  new  president 
was  to  bo  chosen  by  the  people  at  large.  The 
whole  ministers  of  state  were  to  be  appointed  by 
the  president,  who  also  was  to  command  the 
armed  force,  declare  peace  and  war,  conduct 
negotiations  with  foreign  powers,  and  generally 
exercise  all  the  powers  of  sovereignty,  with  the 
exception  of  appointing  the  judges  of  the  Su- 
preme Courts  in  Paris,  who  were  to  be  named  by 
the  Assembly,  and  to  hold  their  offices  for  life. 
Political  offenses  were  to  be  tried  by  jury.  The 
JugtB  de  Paixi  as  well  as  all  subordinate  judges 
and  functionaries,  were  to  be  appointed  by  the 
president.  The  armed  forces  were  never  to  de- 
liberate; substitutes  for  military  service  were 
prohibited,  all  the  citizens  being  called  indis- 
criminately to  the  duty  of  defending  the  country. 
The  Legion  of  Honor  was  maintained,  but  its 
statutes  were  to  be  remodeled  in  conformity 
I  See  Constl.  ^^^  ^^^  democratic  principle.  The 
tuUon,  1848 ;  Assembly  was  to  frame  the  organic 
1818  SJSt  •  ^^^  ^^  ^®  republic,  and  the  prcsi- 
Doc^HiBt**  dent  was  to  be  elected  immediate- 
UoDitenr,  *    ly  after  the  ad(»tion  of  the  constitu- 

Not.  6,  1848.   tion.> 

Disguised  imder  the  form  of  a  republic,  this 
IS,  constitution  was  in  reality  monarch- 

Renewed  but  ical,  for  the  president  was  invested 

**u2r  **"^  ^^  *^  *^®  substantial  power  of  sov- 
•^  "  ^°'  ereignty ;  and  as  he  was  capable  of 
being  re-elected,  his  tenure  of  office  might  foe 
prolonged  for  an  indefinite  period.  The  extreme 
republicans  distinctly  perceived  this ;  and  as  a 
sure  instinct  told  them  that  Prince  Louis  Napo- 
leon was  sure  to  be  elected*  president,  they  wish- 
ed to  make  the  best  use  of  the  intervening  time 
to  renew  the  most  violent  democratic  agitation. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  article  in  the  constitu- 
tion which  permitted  political  associations  and 
meetings,  the  clubs  were  all  reopened,  and  the 
most  vigprous  efforts  were  made  to  recover  the 
democratic  power.  But  though  the  attempt  led 
to  several  local  disorders  and  tumults,  which  had 
sometimes  a  threatening  aspect,  the  movement 
had  very  little  success.  The  flame  of  democracy 
had  burned  out,  or  been  extinguished  in  the  blood 
of  the  barricades.  The  chief  Socialist  leaders 
were  in  prison  or  exile  on  account  of  their  real 
or  supposed  accession  to  the  insurrection  in  June; 
and  such  as  remained  found  it  impossible  to  re- 
store the  passions  which  had  led  to  such  disas- 
trous results.  All  eyes  were  now  fixed  on  the 
election  of  the  president ;  and  though  ihere  were 
aeveral  candidates  for  that  high  <^ce,  yet  it 


was  soon  ^yparent  that  the  snffirage  wimld  really 
come  to  be  divided  between  two —  ^ 
(xenend  Cavaigi^c  and  Prince  Lou-  18^*W^^. 
is  Napoleon.  * 

The  door  had  already  been  opened  to  the  lat- 
ter by  an  electimi  which  took  place  19. 
at  Paris  on  the  17th  September,  when  Betam  of 
the  young  Piince  was  again  elected  Lo"*«  ^Cw 
by  a  large  majority.  Four  other  De-  J^ltxT^tato 
partments  in  the  country  had  already  the  Aeaaa. 
elected  him.  On  this  occasion  he  no  ^^7- 
longer  hesitated,  but  accepted  his  election  for 
the  Department  of  the  Seine.  He  took  his  seat 
on  the  26th  September,  and  made  the  following 
speech  on  the  occasion,  which  was  very  favor- 
ably received  by  the  Assembly :  ^'  Citizen  lepre- 
sentativea,  I  can  no  longer  maintain  silence  after 
the  calumnies  of  which  I  have  been  the  objecL 
I  require  to  announce  openly,  and  on  this  the 
first  occasion  on  which  I  have  been  permitted  to 
take  my  seat  among  you,  the  sentiments  which 
animate,  and  have  always  animated  me.  After 
three-and-thirty  years  of  proscription  and  exile^ 
I  at  length  find  myself  among  you,  I  again  re- 
gain my  country  and  my  rights  as  one  of  its  citi- 
zens. It  is  to  the  republic  that  I  owe  that  hap- 
piness ;  let  the  republic  tben  receive  my  oath  of 
gratitude,  of  devotion ;  and  let  my  generous  fel- 
low-citizens, to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  my  seat 
in  its  Legislature,  feel  assured  that  I  will  strive  to 
justify  their  suffrages,  by  laboring  with  jon  for 
the  maintenance  of  tranquillity,  the  first  necessity 
of  the  country,  and  for  the  development  of  the 
democratic  institutions  which  the  couatry  is  en- 
titled to  reclaim.  For  long  I  have  been  able  only 
to  consecrate  to  France  the  meditations  of  cxik 
and  captivity ;  now  the  career  on  which  you  have 
entered  is  open  to  me;  receive  me  into  your 
ranks,  my  dear  colleagues,  with  the  same  senti- 
ments of  affection  with  which  I  am  inspired  to- 
ward you.  My  conduct,  ever  guided  by  a  sense 
of  duty  and  respect  for  the  laws,  will  prove,  in 
opposition  to  the  passions  by  which  I  ,  5(j,„jtg,„ 
have beenmalignedandstill blackened,  gept.  27, 
that  none  is  more  anxious  than  I  am  to  1848 :  Aon. 
devote  myself  to  the  defense  of  order  ^^^^ 
and  the  consolidation  of  the  republic.*'-'       * 

Threatened  by  this  formidable  entrant  into 
the  Assembly,  and  alarmed  at  the         20. 
manifestation  of  conservative  feel-  Benewed  baa- 
ing which  was  every  day  becoming  g»«*  ^tMr- 
more  conspicuous,  the  Socialists  and    ^°* 
extreme  Democrats  had  recourse  to  the  tactic 
which  had  proved  so  successful  in  the  last  days 
of  Louis  Philippe's  reign.     They  got  up  a  series 
of  banquets  both  in  Paris  and  the  provinces,  ax 
which  the  retrograde  policy  was  viciently  assail- 
ed, and  the  universal  misery  which  prevailed  as- 
cribed, not  to  the  Revolution,  but  to  the  As- 
sembly, which  had  receded  irom  its  principles. 
M.  Ledru-Rollin  attended  one  of  these  festivals 
held  in  Paris  on  22d  September,  and  g^i^^f, 
indignantly  asked, ''What  has  been  done 
since  the  24th  of  February?    I  much  fear  tliat 
we  have  not  advanced  far  in  that  time,  and  that 
we  are  already  very  far  from  the  principles  of 
February,    The  men  of  February  are  now,  un- 
der the  pressure  of  the  nvajority,  excluded  fix>m 
all  the  situations  which  they  then  held.**    On 
the  same  day  a  banquet,  presided  over  by  the 
prefect,  was  held  at  Toulouse,  where,  amidst 
thunders  of  applause,  the  most  infiammatoiy 
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langaage  was  used :  "  'Mort  aox  rMva,*  'Mort 
aux  Prdtres,*  'A  bas  rAsaembl^  Nstkmale,' 
« ViTeBarMs,"  Vive  laOuiUotme,'"  wera  heard 
on  all  sides.  A  similar  demonstration  took  place 
on  the  same  day,  accompanied  by  similar  ex- 
cesses, at  Bonrges;  but  abbongh  these  revoln- 
tionaiy  orgies  excited  great  nneasiness  in  Paris, 
and  were  the  subject  of  wrm  debates  and  bitter 
reproaches  in  the  Assembly,  they  were  in  reality 
not  formidable.  The  lerolationaiy  action  was 
extinct  in  France ;  all  classes,  except  a  fisw  agi- 
tators who  hoped  to  prolit  by  them,  sighed  for  a 
termination  of  the  CGnmlsions,  and  a  relnm  to 
the  paths  of  peaoefol  indostry.  So  evidently 
was  this  the  national  wish,  so  immense  the  ma- 
jority who  were  actnated  by  it,  that  althoa^ 
the  banqaets  still  continaed,  and  anarehical 
toasts,  amidst  kmd  applause,  were  drank  both 
in  Paris  and  the  Departments,  the  Assembly 
I  Moniteur,  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^  terminate  the  state 
Oct  80, 1848;  c^  siege  in  the  capital,  which  was 
An.Hirt.l8«,  brought  to  a  conclusion  on  the 
^"^  19th  October. » 

Meanwhile  the  contest  for  the  presidency  was 

daily  becoming  more  vehement  be- 

Contrat'of       tween  General  Cavaignac  and  Lonis 

CaTaSgnae       Napoleon.    Had  it  taken  place  at 

*od  i^oais  Nap  ui  earlier  period,  before  the  nation 

pJiSdenCT.  ^'^  ^'^  practical  experience  of  the 
effects  of  revolutionary  government, 
it  is  probaUe  that  the  former  might  have  been 
the  successful  candidate ;  for  he  had  many  ad- 
vantages in  his  favor,  a  character  long  estab- 
lished for  republican  principles,  undannted  reso- 
lution in  tile  suppression  of  anarchy,  and  the 
actual  possession  of  snpreme  unlimited  power, 
with  all  the  patronage  consequent  on  its  enjoy- 
ment. But  at  tills  stage  of  the  movement  the 
chances  had  turned  against  him.  His  reign  was 
inseparably  connected  in  the  minds,  especially 
of  the  rural  electors,  with  the  prolongation  of 
the  revolutionary  regime,  and  with  it  its  emeutes, 
its  bankruptcies,  and  total  cessation  of  prosper- 
ous industry.  What  they  desired  was  a  Mok- 
ABCH,  who  might  terminate  all  these  evils,  and 
restore  the  prosperity  which,  ever  since  the  con- 
vulsion of  February,  had  been  unknown  in 
France.  Tim  monarch  they  hoped  to  find  in 
Lonis  Napoleon.  The  elder  Bourbons  were 
banished ;  the  younger  branch  discredited ;  but 
the  Napoleon  dynasty  remained  unstained  by 
faction,  undiscredited  by  folly;  and  it  was  un- 
der the  shelter  of  its  illustrious  name  that  the 
country  could  alone  hope  to  regain  tranquillity. 
Beyond  aH  doubt,  the  great  majority  of  the  rural 
electon  thonght  that,  in  voting  for  Lonis  Napo- 
leon, they  were  closing  the  republican  regime, 
and  in  eflfect  entiironing  an  emperor.  Prudent 
and  sagacious,  waiting  his  time,  and  careful  *'  not 
to  pluck  the  pear  till  it  was  ripe,'*  the  future  presi- 
dent,  whUe  these  ideas  were  spreading  in  men*8 
minds,  was  cautious  not  to  alarm  the  jealousy  of 
the  repubfieans  by  anv  open  disclosure  of  his  ulti- 
*Ann.Hirt.  matevi^s.  On  the  contrary,  they 
1848^381-389:  were,  when  imprudently  revealed 
Monireiir,Offt  by  his  partisans,  studiously  andem- 
^  ^®^  phatically  dehied  by  himself.** 

*  « *  Dm  iMMODiMfl  Uea  inform^  ayant  averti  to  Sie|w6- 
•entaat  Louis  Buonaparte  que  de  ilnaeiiate  irayaillent 
dans  Tombre,  et  prdparent  une  6meute  en  son  nom,  dans 
te  but  Evident  de  le  oomprom'ettre  anz  yeuz  des  houmes 
d*ordn^  ct  des  B^ublicsins  line^ns,  touis  Napoleon  a 


Meanwhile,  General  Cavaignac,  supported  by 
his  cabinet  and  all  the  official  per-  28. 
sons  by  whom  he  was  surrounded.  Position  ani 
could  not  be  brought  to  perceive  the  views  of  Gen. 
truth  as  to  the  chances  of  his  sue-  ^•^«»*«- 
ceeding  in  the  election.  He  was  not,  however, 
without  misgivings  as  to  the  result,  and  was  al- 
ternately sanguine  in  his  hopes  and  gloomy  in 
his  anticipations.  The  greatest  difficulty  with 
which  he  had  to  contend  was  to  repel  the  as- 
saults made  upon  him  in  reference  to  his  mili- 
tary conduct  on  occasion  of  the  revolt  in  June. 
Civilians,  of  whom  the  great  majority  of  the  As- 
sembly was  composed,  could  not  be  brought  to 
understand  why  the  insurrection  had  been  al- 
lowed to  acquire  such  a  head  before  it  was  seri- 
ously attacked,  and  indignantly  asked  where  were 
the  20,000  regular  troops  at  his  disposal  when 
the  h|df  of  Paris  was  occupied  by  the  insurgents, 
and  barricades  in  every  direction  vrere  erected 
on  the  evening  of  the  2dd  June.  His  assailants 
even  vrent  so  far  as  to  reproach  him  vrith  being 
actuated  with  ambitious  motives  on  that  occa- 
sion, and  involving  the  capital  in  bloodshed  and 
massacre  in  order  to  secure  the  conferring  of  dic- 
tatorial power  upon  himself.  The  reply  of  the 
General  was  nervous  and  eloquent.  After  re- 
counting the  military  reasons  which  rendered  it 
indispensable  not  to  divide  his  forces  in  presence 
of  so  formidable  a  mass  of  insurgents,  and  the 
disastrous  consequences  which  might  have  fol- 
lowed the  defection  or  defeat  of  any  considerable 
body  of  regular  troops,  he  added :  "  Be  explicit 
in  your  charges.  Say,  have  you  not  endeavored 
to  drag  to  that  bar  a  Genend  charged  with  be- 
ing negligent,  inert,  incapable?  Speak  out 
boldly,  for  he  is  before  you.  He  takes  the  na- 
tion for  his  judges.  If  you  wish  to  denounce 
him  as  a  mere  ambitious  villain,  a  traitor,  who 
has  sought  to  cut  a  path  to  the  dictatorship  for 
himself  across  blood  and  ruins — speak  now ;  let 
there  be  no  false  delicacy,  no  equivocation.  It 
is  not  my  ability  which  is  at  issue,  but  my  hon- 
or; it  is  no  longer  the  statesman  who  speaks, 
but  the  soldier,  and  him  you  will  not  refuse  to 
hear.  Ton  think  to  serve  the  Republic  by  your 
violence ;  the  day  will  come  when  it  will  be  seen 
whetiier  you  or  I  have  most  efiectuaUy  served 
it.  I  know  not  whether  M.  Ledru-Bollin  has 
separated  from  me  or  I  from  him ;  but  this  I  do 
know,  that  a  separation  exists,  and  that,  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  it  is  likely  to  be  eternal.** 
Upon  this  debate  General  Cavaignac  i  Monitenr. 
was  sui^rted  by  a  minority  of  583  NoTember  8S, 
to  170 ;  a  result  highly  gratifying  to  nu^^ms""' 
his  feelings,  and  such  as  was  obvi-  840.342;  Nor- 
ously  conformaUe  to  tiie  justice  of  manbr,  it. 
tiiecase.»*  SM.sksiB. 

cm  devoir  faire  part  de  ees  bruits  k  M.  Dufaure,  Ministre 
de  rintdrieur.  11  a  ajout^  qn*il  repousaait  6nergiqne- 
ment  toute  partlelpation  k  des  menees  si  eofmplitement 
MtitrairM  a  ees  Mntimenta  pcHUiquet^  et  li  la  condulte 
qu'ii  a  tenae  depuSs  le  34  Feyrier.*^— JioumaZdM  Dibatt, 
Oct  24, 1848. 

*  The  following  eonversadon,  recorded  br  Lord  Nov- 
manbj,  between  Oenenl  GaTsignac  and  the  memben 
of  the  ProTisional  Goyemment  on  the  evening  of  the 
28d  June,  will  explain  better  than  anjr  thing  else  the 
Gtenerars  militury  reasons  for  his  oonduot  on  the  8Sd 
June:  "Une  demidre  tentatire  fiit  faite  auprte  du  G4- 
n4ral,  MM.  Arago,  Marie,  Lamartine,  Ledru-RoUin,  avee 
M.  Barth^lemy  St.  Hilaire  le  pressant  do  commeBcer 
I'attaqne.  Le  64n4ral  fut  inflexible,  et  les  instaness 
dont  il  6tait  Toilet  irritant  sa  coldre,  *  Croyez  vons,'  dit. 
Ut  *qae  ja  sols  id  poor  d^feadre  voa  Parisiens,  votia 
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Fimons  to  .going  to  the  poQ,  General  Ca- 
^  Taignac  and  Prince  Lonis  Napo- 
AddnaofCa^  leon  unied  addrenea  to  the  elect- 
mlgaa»  to  the  on,  which  are  of  ralne  as  indica* 
*'*^''-  ting  the  political  parties  and  prin- 

ciples which  they  respectively  represented.  Oa- 
taignac  said:  **The  existence  of  the  RepnUic 
is  essentiallT  linked  with  the  maintenance  of 
political  ana  social  order.  The  Bepablic  with- 
ont  order,  order  without  the  Republic,  are  now 
alike  impossihle,  and  he  who  would  attempt  to 
separate  them  is  a  dangerous  citizen,  whom  rea- 
son condemns  and  the  conntiy  should  disavow. 
Strive  to  imbibe  these  ideas,  and  to  diffuse  them 
among  the  citizens  by  whom  yon  are  surround- 
ed. Pounded  on  the  great  principle  of  universal 
suffrage,  as  it  is  now  definitively  fixed  in  its  ap- 
plication, the  constitution  of  the  Republic  gives 
full  liberty  to  discussion,  and  thereby  takes  away 
all  excuse  for  insurrection  or  revolt ;  for  on  what 
pretext  can  a  faction,  which  is  in  a  minority  bv 
the  vote,  pretend  to  be  in  a  majority  by  rebell- 
ion? On  the  other  hand,  in  presence  of  the 
incessant  application  of  universal  suffinge,  where 
la  the  authority  which  could  even  dream  of  at- 
tempting to  coKTupt  it  ?  Universal  suf&age  is  in 
itself  the  entire  Revolution ;  every  other  princi- 
ple is  but  an  emanation  and  corollary  from  it. 
In  the  very  first  rank  of  those  consequences  you 
must  consider  that  which  places  power  under 
the  action  and  immediate  control  of  the  major- 
ity. In  the  new  condition  which  the  Revolu- 
tion has  imposed  on  the  RepuUic,  to  forget  these 
principles  would  be  a  grave  foult  in  any  one ;  but 
a  positive  crime  in  any  one  who,  invested  with 
any  species  of  authority,  should  come  to  forget 
its  source  and  foundation.  The  first  result,  the 
first  danger  of  such  an  error,  would  be  the  an- 
j  nihilation  of  the  power  which  had 

Nov?  IM^  thus  denied  its  origin  and  belied  its 
principles."' 

Lonis  Napoleon's  address  was  more  specific  in 
^  the  delineation  of  the  policy  which,  in 
I^nUNa-  the  event  of  success,  he  would  pursue 
poiMn*s  MB  chief  magistrate  of  the  Republic. 
addroM.  Q^  ^^  expressed  himself:  ''lam  not 
ao  ambitious  at  to  dream  9ometime$  of  the  £n^nre, 
sometimes  of  war,  sometimes  of  the  application 
of  sabveisive  theories.  Educated  in  nee  coun- 
tries, in  the  school  of  misfortune,  I  shall  always 
remain  faithful  to  the  duties  which  your  si^- 
frages  may  impose  upon  me.  If  I  become  Pres- 
ident, I  will  recoil  from  no  danger,  no  sacrifice, 
to  defend  society  so  audaciouslv  attacked :  I  will 
devote  myself,  body  and  soul,  without  arrihre 
pene^,  to  the  consolidation  of  a  Republic  wise 
by  its  laws,  honorable  by  its  intentions,  great 
and  powerful  by  its  actions.  I  shall  consider 
my  honor  pledged  at  the  expiration  of  four  years 

0«rd«  NatloDalef  Qa*elle  protdge  U  vllle  et  tes  boutt- 
qneo?  Je  no  veux  pM  dIsMmliier  mes  troupes— Je  me 
imppello  1880;  Je  me  rappelle  Furrier.  8i  one  ieole  de 
met  compagniee  eat  d^sarm^e,  at  noaa  sttbUsona  enoon 
eet  affront,  Je  me  bHile  U  cenrelle:  1e  ne  aurvivrai  paa 
an  dAabonnear.*  On  eut  bean  representer  au  O^notal 
qae  eon  rafelde  ne  rem6dieralt  k  rlen,  qii*U  B'agiaaalt 
d'onlever  lee  banicadea  quMl  aTait  lalM^  former.  An- 
onn  argument  ne  pnt  lo  decider  k  donner  Tordre  de  I'at- 
teqna ;  la  moment  d^drif  ne  lul  parut  paa  eaeore  venn. 
On  ajooteit  qoe  lee  ineurgte  gagnaient  *  tont  Instant  dn 
tenaln.  *Que  m*tmporter  r^pondlt  le  G^n^ral:  *eh 
Men,  Blla  Mat  maltrea  de  Parle,  Je  me  l«tireral  avec 
mon  armte  dane  lee  plainea  de  St  Denli,  et  Je  lenr  Kvre- 
ral  bata}Ue.*_«Oul,^  dit  M.  Aregn,  *mala  lis  ne  tous  y 
■olviont  pan*  '*— Moviarbt,  iL  8M. 


to  leave  to  my  soooesBor  power  oonfirmed,  1^ 
erty  intact,  real  progress  aooompiished.  What- 
ever may  be  the  result  of  the  election,  I  shall 
bow  to  the  will  of  the  people ;  and  my  support 
is  pledged  beforehand  to  any  government  whidi 
may  re-establish  order  in  men's  minds,  as  in 
material  things ;  efiectually  protect  religion,  fam- 
ily  property,  the  eternal  bases  of  every  social 
state ;  which  may  anticipate  practical  reforms, 
calm  hatreds,  reconcile  parties,  and  permit  a  dis- 
quieted  country  to  count  upon  the  morrow.  To 
re-establish  order  is  to  restore  confidence,  to  pro- 
vide by  credit  for  the  passing  embairaasmeDt  of 
our  finances,  to  restore  the  revenue,  to  reanimate 
commerce.  To  protect  religion  and  fiunily  rights 
is  to  secure  liberty  of  worship  and  education. 
To  protect  property  is  to  maintain  the  iavioU- 
bilily  of  the  produce  of  labor,  to  gnaraafeee  the 
indeptmdence  and  security  of  possession,  the  in- 
dispensable foundations  of  civil  liberty. 

.  *'  As  to  possiUe  reforms,  the  following  appear 
to.  me  to  be  the  most  indispensable : 
To  admit  every  economy  which,  with-  conStoned. 
out  disoi^ganizing  the  public  service, 
may  permit  an  alleviation  of  the  imposts  most 
burdensome  to  the  people;  to  enooni«ge  enter- 
prise, which,  by  developing  the  riches  of  agri- 
culture, may,  in  Fhmce  and  Algeria,  fm^sh 
work  to  the  unemployed ;  to  provide  for  the  re- 
lief of  old  age  by  encouraging  foresight  among 
laborers,  and  to  introduce  into  the  laws  affecting 
industry  modifications  which,  without  mining 
the  rich  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  may  found 
the  well-being  of  each  upon  the  prosperity  of  all: 
to  restrain  within  just  limits  the  number  of  em- 
ployments which  depend  on  power,  and  often 
convert  a  free  people  into  a  nation  of  beggars: 
to  avoid  that  fatal  tendency  which  prompts  the 
State  to  undertake  itself  what  can  be  better  done 
by  private  indiridnab.*  The  oentralizatioQ  of 
interests  is  the  policy  of  despotism ;  the  nature 
of  a  republic  excludes  the  idea  of  monopoly.  In 
fine,  to  preserve  the  Press  from  its  two  dangen 
— atbitrazy  oppression,  and  its  own  lieentious- 
ness. 

*' War  would  bring  us  no  alleviatioii  off  our 
evils.    Peace  is  the  dearest  object  of 

my  desires.  France,  during  the  ftrst  co„^ded. 
Revolution,  was  warlike  because  En- 
rope  compelled  her  to  become  so.  She  answered 
invasion  by  conquest.  Now  that  it  is  not  pro- 
voked, it  is  at  liberty  to  consecrate  its  resources 
to  pacific  ameliorations,  without  renouncing  a 
loyal  and  res<^ute  policy.  A  great  nation  slxwld 
either  remain  silent,  or  never  speak  in  vain. 
To  think  of  the  national  dignity  is  to  think  of 
the  army,  whose  noble  and  disinterested  patriot- 
ism has  so  often  been  misunderstood.  It  is  nec> 
essarv,  while  maintaining  the  fundamental  lam 
which  constitute  the  strength  of  our  military  or- 
ganization, to  lighten,  and  not  increase,  the  bar- 
den  of  the  conscription.  It  is  time  to  devise 
measures  for  the  present  and  future  well-being 
not  only  of  the  officers,  but  of  the  sub-officers 
and  soldiers,  and  to  procure  for  men  who  have 
long  served  their  country  a  comfortable  exist- 
ence* The  RepuUic  should  be  generous,  and 
have  trust  in  its  fortunes.  For  my  own  part, 
having  known  exile  and  captivity,  I  daily  invoke 
for  my  country  the  day  when  it  can  with  safety 
terminate  all  proscriptions,  and  eSace  the  last 
traces  of  our  dvil  ^ars.    The  ttitk  is  difficult. 
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the  UDMioii  imraenaev  but  I  shall  nerer  despair 
of  executing  it  when  calling  to  my  aid  all  thoae, 
without  distinction  of  party,  whom  pabUc  opin- 
ion has  reooramended,  by  their  enlightened 
iHirtoire  lAtdligenoe  and  approied  probity, 
de  Napoleon  When  yon  hare  the  honor  to  be  at 
in.,  par  M.  tiie  head  of  the  French  people,  there 
<tay,  174.  is  II  garo  mode  of  doing  good,  which 
^  18  to  wUh  it."' 

This  lemaricable  letter  is  well  worthy  of  a 
place  in  general  history,  not  only 
fton  its  containing  a  complete  ah- 
mtntfnm    stract  of  the  opinions  and  policy  of 
OaavoBteat  ^jjg  y^  eminent  man  who  has  since 

'^"^  played  so  memorable  a  part  on  the 

imperial  dirone,  bat  because  it  bears  in  itself 
unmistakable  taraoes  of  his  own  thought  and  com* 
position.  It  oontriboted  greatly  to  increase  the 
chances  in  his  favor ;  and  they  were  still  Airther 
added  to  by  a  calamitous  series  of  events,  to  be 
detailed  in.  the  socoeeding  chapter,  which  in« 
volved  the  Italian  revohition  in  mnrder,  conrul* 
sion,  and  disgrace.  Count  Rossi,  the  French 
repreeentativer  at  the  court  of  Rome,  had  been 
foully  assassinated  by  a  band  of  Roman  despe^ 
radoes  on  the  steps  of  Ae  Hall  of  the  National 
Assembly,  and  the  Pope  reduced  to  such  straits 
by  the  violence  of  the  revolutionists  that  he  had 
in  the  most  abject  manner  solicited  assl^ance 
fMDo.  France,  not  so  much  to  reinstate  him  in 
his  uuihonty  as  to  save  his  life,  which  appeared 
to  be  in  imminent  danger.  To  this  request  Gen- 
eral Caraignac  had  acceded,  and  an  ezpeditioit 
was  fitted  out  to  take  possession  of  Rome.  To 
this  step  iSeneral  Cavaignac  was  moved  by  the 
conaideradon  that,  if  France  did  not  render  the 
aid  reqvestedY  Austria  would,  and  the  influence 
of  a  riral  power  be  thereby  established  in  an  im- 
portant point  of  the  Italian  peninsula.  But  the 
tendering  the  solicited  aid  was  attended  with  a 
difficulty  to  the  executive  government,  of  a  pe- 
enliazly  embarrassing  character,  on  the  ere  of 
the  election  for  a  chief  magistrate  of  the  Repub- 
lic. The  succor  was  to  be  sent,  not  to  aid  the 
Italian  movement,  but  to  check  it,  and  this  by  a 
Govenmient  of  a  decidedly  revolutionary  char- 
acter, and  which  only  eight  months  before  had 
owed  its  existence  to  the  overthrow  of  an  estaV 
lished  sovereign  I  The  obvious  inconsistency  of 
this  struck  the  sealous  Frendi  Liberals  with  as*- 
tonislmient,  and  filled  them  vrith  indignation. 
However  weighty  might  be  die  potitical  consid- 
eraidons  which  induced  die  French  Government 
to  support  the  Pope  in  order  to  exclude  die  Aus- 
trians,  they  were  less  exciting  dian  the  prospect 
of  extending  the  cause  of  Liberalism  by  openfy 
aiding  the  insurgents;  and  General  Caraignac 
found  himself  not  a  little  embarrassed  by  this 
charge  of  inconsistency  in  the  contest  for  the 
presideiicy.  Another  incident,  scarcely  less  dam.^ 
aging  to  the  revolutionary  Gkyvemment,  was  the 
diseovery  that,  among  the  persons  to  whom  na^ 

W,  iL  33S-  were  to  be  found  the  names  of  nearly 
3t7:  Aon.  aU  the  assassins  who  had  attempted 
glfjf^*  the  lives  of  the  hrte  Kmg  or  of  die 
***"'*■      royal  ftraiily.** 

•  i^m^mmm^m^  ■  ii         i ■■!     ■    ■    ■ 

*  La  Fenme  de  Ptopia  at  ms  eafans  ana  peiiilon  da 
60O  fnaca  cbaoun;  La  Scaur  da  raMaavin  Leoomta,  000 
franca;  Bouobaron,  aiwaaaln  dei  Due  d'Orldani  et  Ne- 
moarM,  600  fhmeB;  GofBneau,  Tolenr,  condamnd  k  liz  ana 
da  d^tantlon,  800  ftwiM.— Atm.  Bid,,  tBiB,  p.  843,  note. 


As  the  time  of  the  electfon  approached,  the 
anxiety  of  General  Cavaignac  and  ss^ 
his  friends  painfully  increased,  and  Samltof 
the  influence  of  Government  was  thaalaettaa. 
used  in  the  most  unsparing  and  unblushing  way 
to  secure  his  success.  But  it  was  all  in  vain. 
When  the  day  arrived,  although  in  a  few  great 
towns  Cavaignac  had  the  majori^,  the  most 
stunning  accounts  poured  in  from  all  sides  of  the 
great  adverse  majorities  in  die  Departments ;  and 
at  length,  when  the  Ksts  were  summed  up,  there 
appeared  no  less  than  6,884,226  TOtes  for  Louis 
Napcdeon,  and  only  1,448,107  for  Caraignac! 
The  other  numbers  were  so  much  below  that  they 
were  not  worth  mentioning.  Ledru-Rollin  had 
oniy870, 119  votes;  the  Socialist  Raspail,  86,226; 
Lamartine,  19,900;  General  Changamier,  4700 1 
The  National  Assembly,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
declared  Louis  president,  and  he  took  the  pre- 
scribed oath,  which  was  in  these  terms :  ^  ^a 
"In  the  presence  of  God,  and  of  the 
French  people,  I  swear  to  remain  fidthftd  to  the 
democratic  Re^blic  one  and  indivisible,  and  to 
discbarga  aU  the  duties  imposed  on  me  by  the 
oonstitntioo.**  Never  had  the  roice  of  a  nation 
spoken  out  more  decidedly  than  diat  of  France  did 
on  this  occasion.  The  result  completely  demon- 
strated the  truth  of  General  Cavaignac's  remark 
to  Lord  Normanby :  *^The  Revolu- 
tion was  the  work  of  a  tyrant  minor-  n?!*SJ'*?5j». 
i<y."  "  It  remahB only,"  said M.  de  Ann.  tfii.  * 
Tocqueville,  *'to  be  seen  whether  it  1848, 84^.844: 
iBtheHmoiutionartkBliwoiiaUmiBtt  ^Mrmanb7,iL 
whom  the  country  can  not  abide."' 

Although  Cavaignac  did  his  utmost  to  bear 
his  defeat  with  dignity,  he  could  no«  ^9. 
avoid  a  litde  display  of  iU4iumor  Resnltaof the 
when  the  ceremony  of  inauguration  ei«ekten  on 
was  going  on ;  and  when  Prince  P""*«  "*»• 
Louis,  at  its  close,  went  up  and  held  out  his  hand 
to  him,  though  he  took  it,  he  turned  aside  his 
head,  and  did  not  rise  up.  Lamartine's  charac- 
ter as  a  pubfic  man  was  completely  lost,  as  was 
nroved  by  the  miserable  minority  which  rofeed 
for  him :  he  had  never  recovered  his  unprincipled 
coalition  vrith  Ledru-RoUin  to  secure  a  place  in 
the  Government  chosen  by  the  Assembly,  and  he 
had  lost  die  only  opportunity 'which  presented  it- 
self of  reguning  it,  which  was  by  making  a  bold 
and  manly  speech  when  the  insunrection  of  June 
was  under  discussion.  He  had  in  private  been 
loud  and  unmeasured  in  his  abuse  of  General 
Cavaignac  for  his  conduct  on  that  occasion,  and 
he  was  known  to  be  in  possession  of  its  secret 
history ;  but  he  never  mounted  the  tribune  when 
it  was  under  discussion.  When  Gamier  Pagte 
descended  from  it,  he  said  to  Lamartine  across 
several  odier  members,  "Now,  if  you  do  not 
speak,  yon  are  ruined  as  a  pubtic  man."  He 
old  not  do  8o>  and  sank  to  rise  no  more.  Serious 
apprehensions  were  entertained  of  popular  vio- 
lence on  occasion  of  so  great  a  defeat  of  the 
Radical  party,  and  the  funds  fell  rapidly;  but 
the  precautions  taken  by  the  Government  were 
so  complete  that  die  eventful  day  ,  j^onnanby 
which  terminated  the  popular  reign  n  371.475:  * 
passed^  over  without  any  disturb-  Aon.  Hiit. 
anoe.*  ^^  '^■ 

The  first  care  of  the  new  President  was  to  ap< 
point  a  Ministry,  the  list  of  which  appeared  in 
the  Mamiteur  the  day  after  his  election.  The 
ntinist^ni  chosen  were  prebably  the  best  he  could 
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hare  got  under  the  cireamstances,  bat  th^  pre- 
30^  seated  few  names  of  note.  M.  OdU- 
Appointment  loo  Barrot  was  the  President  of  the 
ofaMlDiBti7.  Coancil;  M.  Drouhyn  de  Lhnys, 
^^®^  *^*  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs ;  M.  L&n 
de  Maleville,  Minister  of  the  Interior ;  General 
Bulhi^res,  Minister  at  War ;  M.  de  Tracy,  of  the 
Marine ;  M.  de  Talloiuc,  of  Public  Worship  and 
Instruction ;  M.  Bixis,  of  Agriculture  and  Com- 
merce ;  M.  Hippolyto  Passy,  of  Finance.  The 
Cabinet  was  the  representative  of  the  opposition 
which  had  overturned  the  OrleaoB  dynasty.  It 
was  an  ominous  circumstance,  however,  that 
none  of  the  experienced  statesmen  of  the  Orleans 
time  were  to  be  found  in  the  Administration. 
The  new  President  had  declared  that  he  would 
select  his  Cabiaet  from  men  of  acknowledged 
ability,  of  whatever  party :  but  neither  M.  Gnizot, 
nor  M.  Thiers,  nor  M.  de  Lamartine,  nor  M.  de 
Montalembert,  were  there.  Mediocrity  was  its 
characteristic;  pliant  ability  appeared  to  be  the 
chief  recommendation  to  admission  into  it.  This 
is  always  the  case  with  governments  selected  un- 
der popular  influence,  save  when  instant  danger 
compels  the  people  to  give  themselves  masters, 
1  A  Hi  L  ^^^  servants,  by  placing  real  ability 
1848!"345;°  at  the  helm.  Aristocracy  is  jealous 
Honitenr,*  of  talent  when  not  entirely  subserv- 
JJ«<*"5«f     lent,  but  democracy  is  much  more 

21.1848.  ^i 

The  first  care  of  the  new  Ministry  was  to  en- 
sx.  deavor  to  provide  for  the  financial  ne- 
Depiorable  cesslties  of  the  State.  This  was  a  sub- 
rtatc  of  the  ject  which  could  no  longer  be  delayed ; 
finances,  j^j.  ^^^  exigencies  of  the  country,  from 
the  increase  of  expenditure  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  diminution  of  income  on  the  other,  had  come 
to  such  a  point  that  absolute  bankruptcy  stared 
the  nation  in  the  face.  The  Government  being 
now  changed,  the  vail  was  rudely  drawn  from 
this  important  subject,  and  the  difficulties  in 
which  the  Revolution  had  involved  the  country 
were  presented  in  undisguised  colors.  From  the 
statement  of  the  Fiaance  Minister  it  appeared  that 
the  expenses  of  the  year  had  been  1,802,000,000 
francs,  while  the  receipts  were  only  1,883,000,000 
francs,  leaving  a  deficit  of  419,000,000  francs, 
to  be  provided  for  by  loans  or  extraordinary 
resources.  To  meet  this  deficit,  no  less  than 
103, 790,000. francs  had  been  borrowed  from  the 
sinking  fund,  250,000,000  fhincs  from  other 
sources,  and  a  floating  debt  of  150,000,000  francs 
from  the  Bank  of  France !  The  estimate  for  the 
succeeding  year  was  equally  alarming.  The  de- 
mands of  Government  for  that  year  would  exceed 
those  of  the  present  by  82,000,000  francs,  and 
the  probable  deficit  at  the  end  of  the  year  would 
exceed  400,000,000  francs  I  With  truth  did  the 
Finance  Minister  say,  that  "these  figures  were 
more  eloquent  than  any  words  which  he  could 
utter."  No  less  than  270,000,000  francs  of  this 
large  sum  were  occasioned  by  the  extra  ex- 
»  Rapport  dn  penses  of  the  Provisional  Govem- 
MiniBtre  de  ment  and  Assembly.  The  expendi- 
Se*TM8^"'  ^^  ^  France  in  this  year  was  near- 
84£s52:  Mo-  ^y  double  of  what  it  had  been  in  the 
niteur,  Nov.  latter  years  of  Charles  X.,  when  it 
1,  2, 1848.       had  been  940,000,000  francs.' 

The  comparative  produce  of  the  direct  and 
indirect  taxes  in  France  during  the  years  1846, 
1847,  ond  1848  is  stiU  more  descriptive  of  the  ef- 
feet  of  the  social  convulsions  on  the  industiy  and 


prosperity  of  the  ooantry.  Betweenthe  years  1847 
and  1848  the  falling  off  in  the  indi-  ^ 
rect  taxes  was  125,000,000  francs ;  FaiiareoTtbe 
and  the  direct  taxes,  which  were  Indirect  tax> 
calculated  on  as  producing,  with  the  «■  "J^d  of  im- 
45  per  cent.,  623,456,000  francs,  ^^^ 
realized  only  527,994,000  francs — Cleaving  a  de- 
ficit of  no  less  than  95,462,000  fnmcs  on  tiie 
part  of  the  direct  imposts,  even  with  the  heavy 
addition  made  to  this  amount,  which,  on  papeiv 
was  estimated  at  162,524,000  francs  I  The  im- 
ports and  exports  did  not  present  a  mare  flatter- 
ing aspecL  Taken  together,  they  exhibited  a 
falling  off  of  599,000,000  francs,  or  aboat  23  per 
cent,  on  the  produce  4>f  the  preceding  year.  The 
**  special  commerce,'*  as  the  French  call  it,  whidi 
is  the  imports  for  national  consnmptioii,  and  the 
exports  of  the  produce  of  national  indnstty,  ex- 
hibited a  still  more  alarming  decline :  they  had 
sunk,  taken  together,  26  per  cent ;  and  the  im- 
poftations,  taken  alone,  no  less  than  48  per  cent 
The  shipping  had  fallen  off  in  a  similar  propor- 
tion; it  had  declined  from  8,146,000  tona  is 
1847,  to  1,965,000  tons  in  1848,  which  diowed 
a  sinking  of  2T  per  cent.  The  decline  in  arti- 
cles imported  required  In  manufactures  showed 
how  grievously  they  had  suffered :  those  ef  silk 
had  sunk  from  76,000,000  lb.  to  88,000,0001b. : 
while  the  decline  on  the  duty  on  sugar  showed 
how  seriously  the  consumption  by  the  working 
classes  of  that  necessary  article  had  been  affect- 
ed, for  it  had  decreased  in  amount 
and  value  no  less  than  48,000,000  i^iS^, 
francs. ' 

When  such  had  been  the  result  of  the  Hevolii- 
tion  to  the  material  interests  of  the  z^ 

nation,  it  was  not  surprising  that  all  The  Bsvolv- 
classes  were  discontented  with  it,  "^^n^ 
and  that  the  repose  was  nniversally  grave  of  nni- 
sighed  for  which  the  convulsion  had  venal  anf- 
80  violently  interrupted.  Revolution  fi**®- 
had  worked  out  its  natural  fruits  in  rvimng  the 
industry  of  the  whole  nation.  The  continuanoe 
of  its  rdgime  was  desired  only  by  the  insorroc- 
tionary  leaders  who  had  been,  or  hoped  to  be, 
elevated  to  greatness  by  a  continuance  of  the  pub- 
lic disturbances.  To  them,  however,  the  result 
of  the  election  of  the  President  had  been  a  raat> 
ter  of  the  most  unbounded  astonishment  and  of 
extreme  mortification.  Nodiing  could  bring 
them  to  see  that  the  domination  of  the  Parisian 
dubs  was  regarded  with  very  diffisrsnt  eyes  in  the 
solitude  of  the  fields  ftom  what  it  was  in  the 
streets  of  the  metropolis.  The  result,  however,  t& 
fraught  with  a  political  lesson  of  extreme  im- 
portance, and  which,  though  often  enunciated  in 
former  days,  had  been  welUiigh  lost  si^t  of 
amidst  the  mingled  enthusiasm  and  heart-burn- 
ings consequent  on  the  French  Bevolntion.  This 
is,  that  while  the  strength  of  democracy  is  always 
to  be  found  in  the  prolkaires  of  great  towns  or 
mining  and  manufacturing  districts,  that  of  Con- 
servatism is  to  be  sought  in  the  eotmtry  proprie- 
tors ;  and  that  that  State  is  most  likely  to  stand 
the  shock  best  which  contains  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  independent  rwral  freeholders.  Beyond 
all  doubt  it  was  the  multitude  of  these  which  wai> 
the  main  cause  of  the-triumphant  return  of  Louis 
Napoleon  for  the  Preddent's  chair.  The  peas- 
ant proprietors  understood  they  were  voting  for 
an  emperor,  and  the  suppression  of  the  clubs  of 
Paris,  when  they  recorded  their  suffrages  for 
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him.  TenAcioas  beyond  any  other  class  of  their 
little  possessions,  and  averse  to  bordens  being 
imposed  on  them,  the  determination  of  these  pro- 
prietors was  taken  the  moment  they  heard  of  the 
AtelieiB  Nationaax  at  Paris,  and  the  addition  of 
foTty-hve  per  cent,  to  the  direct  taxes  to  main- 
tain them. 

Bnt  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  from  thk  that  the 
^  same  will^hold  in  a// countries  placed 

Whieh  would  ^  different  circumstances,  or  that 
not  iM  Uw  because  universal  suffrage  has  at 
ajKin Great  igg^  proved  the  grave  of  democracy 
in  revolutionized  France,  therefore 
it  would  provQ  the  same  in  tm-revolutionized  En- 
gland. It  was  not  so  a^  first.  Universal  suf- 
frage on  the  other  ude  of  the  Channel  in  1792 
produced  not  the  Assembly  of  1848,  bnt  the  Con- 
vention. It  placed  at  the  helm  not  a  Louis  Ka- 
poleon,  but  a  Bobespierre.  A  nation  which  has 
gone  through  a  revolution  may  be  expected  to 
return  to  conservative  principles  when  intrusfisd 
with  the  powers  of  self-government;  but  one 
which  has  not  done  so  will  roost  assuredly  plimge 
into  the  vortex.  Nothing  is  so  perilous  as  to 
trust  to  the  good  sense  of  a  large  body  of  men 
when  their  passions  are  strongly  inflamed.  Sea- 
son and  knowledge  can  not  be  supposed  to  rule 
the  great  majority,  although  passion  and  delu- 
sion may.  Nothing  but  bitter  and  dear-bought 
experience  can  be  relied  on  to  withstand  tl^ir 
fascination^  Before  revolution  a  *^Torj  democ- 
racy" is  a  myth;  after  such  an  event  it  may 
sometimes  prove  a  reality. 

In  addition  to  this  there  is  one  important  spe- 
dalty  in  the  political  condition  of  Great  Britain 
at  this  time  which  renders  it  peculiariy  hazard- 
ous to  act  on  the  dream  of  a  Torjr  democracy. 
There  are  at  this  time  in  Great  Britain  about 


an  equal  number  of  persons  dependent  on  agri- 
culture and  on  manufactures  :  each  ^ 
are  about  ten  and  a  half  millions,  ii^^ 
Supposing  these  different  bodies  of  makes  an 
men  to  be  swayed,  upon  the  whole,  iniportant 
by  their  respective  instincts  and  tradi-  ■J***^*J'' 
tions,  the  number  of  their  representatives  should 
be  about  equal,  and  in  that  event  the  balance 
would  be  cast  by  the  members  for  Ireland.  As 
above  two-thirds  of  them  sit  for  counties,  this  in 
the  ordinary  case  should  secure  a  majority  for  the 
Conservative  intoests.  But  in  Ireland  the  case 
is  just  the  reverse ;  the  most  violent  members  of 
the  movement  party  are  to  be  found  in  its  county 
representatives.  This  is  the  consequence  of  the 
unhappy  religious  divisions  which  have  so  long 
distracted  that  unfai^py  country,  and  of  the  so- 
cial position  of  the  gretX  majority  cff  the  electors, 
which,  blinding  them  to  their  real  material  in- 
terests, renders  them  the  passive  instruments  of 
spirituied  ambition.  As  the  elevation  and  ad- 
vancement of  their  own  Church  is  the  exclusive 
object  of  the  Romish  clergy,  so  every  thing  which 
tends  to  embarrass  or  endanger  the  Protestant 
Establishment  is  sure  in  time  to  come,  as  it  haa 
done  in  time  past,  to  receive^  their  cordial  sup- 
port. As  they  know  well  that  nothing  is  likely 
to  do  this  so  efifectnally  as  the  overthrow  of  the 
English  aristocracy,  the  majority  of  the  Irish 
county  members  may  be  permanently  relied  on 
as  a  direct  support  to  the  movement  fATtj  in 
Great  Britain.  This  important  peculiarity  in 
our  present  social  and  political  condition,  direct- 
ly the  reverse  of  what  might  under  other  circum- 
stances have  been  expected,  should  always  be 
kept  in  view  in  any  changes  that  may  hereafter 
take  place  in  the  representative  system  of  the 
United  Empire. 
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CHAPTER  m.  . 

ITALT  FROM  THE  BRBAKINa  0I7T  OP  THE  IKStJBRECTION  IIT  JAKUAST,  TtCB^  TOTHB  PEACE  BE- 
TWEEN ArSTRIA  AKD  SARDINIA  IN  AUGUST,  1849 — FEBRUARY,  1818,  TO  AUGUST,  '^^- 


AoiTATBD  at  once  by  the  most  violent  social 
I  and  political  passions,  ItauT)  in  tho 

State  of  Italy  beginning  of  1848,  was  in  saoh  a 
in  the  spring  state  of  excitement  that  it  did  not 
®'  ^®^-  require  the  shock  of  the  French  Rev. 

olntion  to  throw  the  whole  peninsula  into  conynl- 
sions.  8o  strongly,  indeed,  was  the  Italian  mind 
8tim)d  at  this  period,  that  it  appeased  probable 
that  the  outbreak  would  take  place  sooner  to  the 
south  than  the  north  of  the  Alps.  The  conces- 
sions already  made  to  the  demand  for  reform  had 
produced  such  a  ferment,  that  the  whole  Liberal 
party  of  Italy,  so  far  from  behig  satisfied  with 
what  they  had  gained,  passionately  longed  for 
still  farther  Tictories,  and  were  every  where  pr&- 
pued  to  take  up  arms  to  gain  them.  To  the 
thirst  for  social  amelioration  and  political  pow- 
er was  added  the  still  stronger  desire  for  nation, 
al  unity,  by  which  alone,  it  was  thought,  either 
could  be  secured :  and  thus  the  strongest  munp 
dane  passions  which  can  agitate  the  human 
heart — ^the  love  of  freedom  and  the  love  of  inde- 
pendence—were roused  together,  and  caused  for 
a  time  to  draw  in  the  same  direcdon.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  one  of  the  most  general  revolu- 
tions and  bloody  wars  of  modem  times  arose 
fh>m  their  united  influence,  and  that  the  sacrcA 
cause  ''della  unita  et  libertade  Italiana**  warm- 
ed every  generous  heart,  and  nerved  not  a  few 
powerfal  arms,  in  their  beautiful  country. 

The  reforms  of  Pio  Nono,  the  democratic 
o  concessions  of  Charles  Albert,  the 

Prezimate     moro  sweeping  innovations  of  the 
eaoieeofthe  King  of  Naples,  had  so    strongly 
f*ibd '***^    stimulated  the  revolutionary  passions 
^'        in  Italy,  that  it  was  only  a  question 
of  time  when  the  smothered  fires  were  to  break 
forth  to  involve  the  peninsula  in  one  general 
conflagration.     Various  events  contributed  to 
accelerate  its  approach.     On  the  22d 
^a  as,  December,  1847,  on  occasion  of  some 
disorders  which  had  taken  place  at  Mo- 
dena  and  Eeggio,  some  Austrian  troops,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Duke  of  Modena,  entered  the  duchy 
to  preserve  the  peace,  which  was  immediately 
represented  as  an  intervention  in  the  affairs  of 
Tuscany.    At  Milan  the  popular  party  passed 
^  a  resolution  against  smoking  in  the  streets, 
in  order  to  diminish  the  imperial  excise;  and 
the  attempt  to  enforce  this  resolution  against 
the  Austrian  officers  led  to  several  quarrels,  in 
Jan  8.  ^^^  ^^®  latter  made  use  of  their  arms. 
At  Venice  a  fanatical  demagogue,  named 
Tommasio,  openly  preached  revolt;   while  at 
Rome,  as  already  mentioned,  the  carriage  of  the 
Pope  was  surrounded  by  a  tumultuous  mob  on 
Jan.  1   ^*^  January,  and  a  tricolor  flag  was  in- 
solently waved  over  the  vehicle  when  his 
Holiness  was  still  in  it.    At  Genoa,  on  3d  Jan- 
uary, a  crowd  assembled  with  the  cries^  '*  A  has 
les  J^anites!"    '<Vive  la  garde  civiqner  and 


the  citiaens  were  forced  to  sign  a  petition  to  tiie 
King,  praying  for  farther  itiforms,  couched  in 
language  so  violent  that  even  the  Liherai  minis- 
try refused  to  receive  it.  ■    Disorders  of  a  still 
more  serious  character  broke  out  at  Le^-  j^  ^ 
horn,  a  few  days  after,  atlpided  with 
eonseqnences  of  a  grave  deseriptlon.     An  im- 
mense mob  assembled  under  the  windows  of 
General  Bfroni,  the  governor  of  the  city,  with 
cries  of  ''Morte  a  Sfifonil"    *'Viva  QneiTas- 
zi  1" — ^the  latter  being  a  briefless  advocate,  the 
head  of  the  Radical  par^.    The  governor  had 
the  weakness  to  appoint  Guerraizi  to  the  cqb^ 
maud  of  a  civic  guard  whidi  a  commission  was 
appointed  to  organize.    The  consequence  was^ 
that  he  immediately  issued  a  proclamation  call- 
ing on  the  people  to  revolt;  and  the  disorden 
were  only  arrested  bv  the  arrival  of  a  consider- 
able body  of  troops  dispatched  by  the  j  KoQit^m. 
Grand  Duke  from  Fiorenoe.^    In  Na-  j^,.  17,    * 
pies  and  Sicily,  as  already  mention-  1848:  Aon. 
ed,  the  cause  of  revolution  was  entire-  SSei^ 
ly  triumphant,  the  King  having  been 
obliged  to  proclaim  a  constitution,  framed  ae- 
cor^Ung  to  the  demands  of  the  Radical  party; 
while  in  Sicily  a  prorisional  government  was  es- 
tablished, and  severance  from  the  omtiQental 
dominions  of  the  King  openly  proclaimed.    Fol- 
lowing the  example  of  his  southern  neighbor, 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  on  11th  p^n 
February,  proclaimed  a  representative 
government ;  and  in  Rome  a  commission,  with 
M.  Rossi,  the  French  embassador,  at  ,  ^^  ^ 
its  head,  was  appointed  to  examine  and  xiix.  f  87 ; 
report  upon  the  question  how  far  such  Ann.'Hiet. 
a  constitution  was  consistent  with  the  »^^^^ 
ecclesiastical  government.* 

When  such  was  the  temper  of  the  public  mind 
in  Italy,  it  may  be  conceived  what  ^ 

impression  the  Revolution  of  Feb-  Effect  of  the 
ruary  in  Paris  made.    The  effect  Reroiatioii  of 
was  instantaneous.     Both  parties  M»  •*»«»»• 
immediately  prepared  to  act  upon 
it;  the  aristocratic,  by  almost  unlimited  con- 
cession; the  democratic,  by  preparations  for  in- 
stant revolt    The  Pope  dismissed  his  «,.^,.  ia 
ministers  and  formed  a  new  cabinet,  ^"^^^ 
composed  of  ten  of  the  lai^,  and  only  three 
ecclesiastics — a  proposition  heretofore  unheard 
of.    A  new  constitution  was  promised,  and  the 
general  arming  of  the  people,  mobilisation  of 
part  of  the  civic  guard,  and  organization  of  a 
powerful  reserve.     On  the  16th  the  y^^y^hm 
news  reached  Venice,  and  the  agita- 
tion immediately  became  such,  that  the  govern- 
or. General  Pal^,  saw  no  me^s  of  resisting  it 
On  the  day  following,  Tommasio  and  ni^^i^jj 
Manin,  the  leaders  of  the  former  dis- 
turbance, were  liberated  by  his  orders,  and  the 
formation  of  a  civic  guard  decreed,  for  which 
crowds  immediately  ioscribed  their  names.    At 
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the  mme  time  intelligence  armed  of  the  lecop- 
tion  of  the  news  from  Paris  at  Vienna,  and  the 
Bobmission  of  the  Imperial  GoTenunent.  No 
bounds  were  then  set  to  the  general  joy.  The 
people  msbed  out  of  their  booses  into  the  streets, 
congratulating  each  other  without  any  previous 
acqnaintancei  and  the  tranqwrts  found  vent  in  a 
11^^^^^  general  illumination.  The  governor 
seeing  no  means,  with  the  limited  force 
at  his  disposal,  of  making  his  authority  respect- 
ed, and  uncertain  how  to  act,  when  the  Govern- 
ment at  Vienna  itself  was  yielding,  resigned  his 
appointment  in  &vor  of  General  Ziohj,  the  com- 
mander of  the  military  force.  That  officer,  hear- 
ing of  insurrections  in  Padua,  Vicenaa,  Treviso, 
and  the  whole  Italian  Tyrol  behind  Verona, 
thought  his  si^ation  desperate,  and  deemed 
himself  fortunate  in  being  able  to  sign  a  capitu- 

HarehS9L  ^*^^^  ^^  ^®  ^^  ^  virtue  of  which 
he  was  permitted  to  embark  his. troops 
and  proceed  to  Trieste,  but  on  condition  of  leav- 
ing his  guns,  anununition,  and  military  treasure, 
and  Italian  soldiers,  who  immediately  entered  the 
ranks  oS  the  insurgents,  bringing  with  them  the 
advantage  of  the  arms  and  discipline  of  soldieis. 
March  28   ^  ^^  ^^  following,  a  provisional 
'  government,  with  T<Mnmasio  and  Ma- 
nin  at  its  head,  was  instituted,  and  the  old  colors 
of  the  Bepablic,  amidst  indescribable  transports, 
hoisted  on  the  Place  of  St.  Mark, 

isis.'5f&^-  ^^^^  again  resounded  with  the  an- 
^^  *  dent  war-cry,  "Viva  St  Marco  1"' 

The  Austrian  force  which  at  this  period  occu- 
^  pied  Lombardy,  and  the  Imperial 

Fbnesof  the  provinces  in  Italy,  was  about  80,000 
Anitriau  in  strong— ^ft  considerable  force,  with- 
^^^'  out  doubt,  though  less  hy  70,000 

thaa  that  general  had  represented  as  necessary 
to  keep  the  country  in  submission  amidst  the 
double  dangers  of  foreign  invasion  and  internal 
revolt.  The  efficiency  of  this  force  was  serious- 
ly diminished  by  the  circumstance  of  26,000  of 
the  whole  numiber  being  Italian  soldiers,  who, 
on  die  first  rupture  between  Austria  and  their 
native  oountcy,  might  be  expected  ta  take  part 
with  the  insuigentSi  This  arose  from  the  Imr 
perial  mode  of  recruiting,  which  always  leaves 
the  third  or  d^p6t  battalion  in  its  native  district 
to  superintend  the  getting  recruits.  At  least 
two-4iirds  of  these  d6pdt  battalions  consisted  of 
young  men  who  had  acquired  enough  of  mili- 
tary discipline  to  be  formidabjle  in  the  field,  but 
not  90  much  as  to  render  obedience  and  attach- 
ment to  ti^eir  king  and  colors  paramount  to  their 
feelinoB  lui  eittjaensu  Such  as  it  was,  this  anny 
was  divided  into  two  eorpe.  The  first,  that 
commanded  by.Baren  d^Aqpre,  held  Lombardy, 
and  one  of  its  briffoilea  lay  along  the  Ticino,  on 
the  Piedmonteae  frontier-  Three  brigades,  mus* 
tering  10,000  combatinnts,  wore  stationed  in  Mil- 
an, the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Lombardy 
ao^  Venice ;  the  remainder  were  scattered  over 
the  cities  of  Brescia,  Beigamo,  and  Cremona,  to 
the  north,  and  of  Parma  and  Placentia  to  the 
south.  The  second  corps,  under  the  orders  of 
Count  Wratislaw,  was  stationed  in  the  Venetian 
provinces,  and  its  chief  brigades  formed,  the  gar- 
risons c^  Venice,  Mantua,  Padua,  and  Verona, 
9  Ellcmtera,  ^^  detachments  or  single  regiments 
18-80  (fer&iui-  in  the  lesser  towns,  which  formed 
latod  from  part  of  the  important  militanr  tine 
the  Qmm).  ^^^  Jiiado.' 


But  whatever  the  position  of  the  Austrians  in 
Italy  wanted  in  strength  to  resist  a  se-  ^ 
vere  external  and  internal  shock  was  Biogimpliy 
more  than  compensated  by  the  extraor-  ofM«nh«l 
dinary  vigor  and  capacity  of  the  veteran  *^«'*7- 
general  who  was  at  its  head .  Joseph  Radbtskt, 
descended  of  an  ancient  Bohemian  family,  was 
bom  in  1766,  so  that  at  this  period  he  was  in  his 
eighty^third  year.  He  en  tered  the  Austrian  serv- 
ice as  a  cuirassier  in  1781,  at  the  age  of  sixteen ; 
and  in  that  regiment  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain. During  the  fourteen  years  that  he  was  with 
it,  he  was  engaged  in  the  wars  of  the  Imperialists 
against  the  Turks,  and  also  in  the  campaigns  of 
1793  and  1794  in  the  Low  Countries.  In  1797 
he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  mc^or,  and  in 
1799  to  that  of  Ueutenant^idonel,  in  which  ca- 
pacity he  i^as,  on  account  of  his  remarkable  abil- 
ities, transferred  to  the  staff,  and  formed  part  of 
the  etat'timtjcr  of  Suwarroff  in  1799  in  Italy  and 
Switzerland,  and  Milan  in  1800,  and  in  the  cam- 
paign  of  Marengo  in  1806.  In  the  campaign 
of  1805  he  commanded  a  cavalry  brigade,  and 
in  that  of  1809  he  was  lieutenant-general,  and 
bore  a  part  in  the  battles  of  Aspem  and  Wa- 
gram.  During  the  memorable  campaigns  of 
1818,  1814,  and  1816,  he  was  chief  of  the  staff 
to  Prince  Schwartzenbei^,  in  which  situation  his 
genius  for  war  became  so  well  known*  that  in 
1829  he  was  appointed  general  of  cavaliy— -a 
veiy  high  grade  in  the  Imperial  service;  in 
1882,  commander-in-chief  in  Italy,  then  threat- 
ened with  immediate  war ;  and  in  1886  he  re- 
ceived the  baton  of  field-marshal.  Thus,  dur- 
ing his  long  and  eventful  .career,  he  had  learn- 
ed the  art  of  war  in  the  best  of  all  schools 
—under  Suwanofi^,  and  the  Arch-  n 
duke  Charles,  and  opposed  to  Napo-  I^ST^^^ 
leon.^ 

He  was  gifted  by  nature  not  only  with  the  eye 
and  decision  of  a  great  general,  but  ^, 
with  the  physical  quatities  which  in  Hliohtr- 
the  field  are  almost  equally  necessaiy  ^^^' 
for  memorable  achievements.  A  finn^knit  frame, 
and  constitntion  of  iron,  enabled  him  to  retain  at 
eighty-three  the  vigor  and  elasticity  of  youth. 
The  youngest  of  his  staff  could  scarcely  keep  up 
with  the  old.  marshal  in  his  rides.  At  this  time, 
though  his  hair  was  white,  his  eye  had  lost  no- 
thing of  its  youthful  fire,  his  mind  nothing  of  its 
aotiFity  and  decision.  Ehmk  and  courteous  in 
his  manneis  to  aU  o£  whatever  grade  who  ap- 
proached him,  eonsiderate  in  his  regulations,  and 
eqiecially  attentive  to  the  health  and  comfbrts  of 
his  soldiers,  he  was  yet  steady  in  maintaining 
disapline^  and  rigoroua  in  enforeing  obedience 
to  his  orders.  He  thus  became  tlje  idol  of  his 
men,  who  looked  upon  him  as  their  father,  and 
came  to  place  in  hinL  that  unbounded  confidence 
which  is  so  in^wrtant  an  element  in  military  suo* 
cess.  In  reverses  he  was  never  depressed;  in 
victory  he  was  not  elated.  Ever  exposing  his 
own  person  freely,  he  was  also  the  first,  when  th^ 
victory  was  gained,  to  enjoin  merey  to  the  van- 
quished; a«l  though  the  victorious  leader  in 
civil  strife,  he  never  stained  his  hands  in  the 
blood  of  the  unreaisti]^  or  the  defenseless. 

General  Hess  was  Radetsky's  chief  of  the 
staft'  through  the  Italian  campaigns,  .^ 

and  by  his  consummate  military  tal-  Geoerai  Heas, 
ents  contributed  much  to  their  as-  his  chief  of 
tonlshing  successes.    He  was  con-  ^®  '^^ 
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salted  on  all  occasions ;  and  so  completely  trere 
their  ideas  in  unison,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  to 
which  the  chief  part  of  the  merit  is  to  be  ascribed. 
No  jealousy  or  petty  feelings  divided  these  great 
men.  Equally  animated  by  devotion  to  their 
king  and  country,  alike  sensible  of  each  other's 
merits,  they  mutually,  like  Marlborough  and  En- 
gene,  ascribed  the  chief  share  in  the  triumphs  to 
Sie  other.  The  subsequent  appointment  of  Gen- 
oral  Hess  to  the  command  of  the  grand  Austrian 
army,  destined  to  the  invasion  of  the  Principali- 
ties, proves  how  sensible  the  Goremment  were 
of  his  transcendant  merits. 
Although  the  feeling  of  the  people  in  the  great 
a  towns  in  the  north  of  Italy  was  do- 

Fteling  ia  cidedl^  national,  and  opposed  to  the 
Lombardy  on  Austnan  rule,  yet  this  was  by  no 
A*®  Jlf  *"?  means  equiilly  general  in  the  rural 
AuBtrtanruie,  ^^^,  and  even  in  the  great  cit- 
ies the  habits  of  the  people  in  all  ranks  were  es- 
sentially unwarlike,  and  none  of  them  had  the 
qualities  either  of  mind  or  body  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  prolonged  struggle  with  the 
Imperial  forces.  The  nobility,  which  formed  the 
entire  body  of  the  considerable  landed  proprie- 
tors, were  for  the  most  part  discontented,  and 
cordially  detested  the  Austrian  rule.  They  were 
so  because  they  had  been  ousted  by  the  Austri- 
ans  froM  the  government  of  the  conntiy,  and  the 
situations  of  power  and  emolument  in  it,  which 
appeared  to  be  their  birth-right.  The  mechan- 
ics and  artisans  in  towns  fUso,'with  the  whole 
professors  of  literature,  education,  and  the  arts, 
were  still  more  discontented,  and  for  the  most 
part  belonged  to  the  Carb<mari  or  other  secret 
societies.  The  latter  were  actuated  by  the  de- 
sire of  political  consideration  and  power  which 
naturally  grows  upon  the  middle  order  of  society 
with  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  and  by  the  jeal- 
ousy which  intellectnal  strength  invariably  feels 
for  the  domination  of  mere  physical  force.  This 
body  was  numerous,  highly  intellectnal,  very  dem- 
ocratic, and  strongly  banded  together  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  political  independence  and  social 
(raedom.  Bat  its  members  wanted  individual 
honesty  and  rectitude.  Deeply  imbued  with  the 
profligacy  which  resalts  from  a  long  course  of 
prosperity  in  great  cities,  the  Italian  repablicans 
regarded  revolation  as  a  game  of  hazard,  which 
was  worth  entering  for  the  stakes ;  bat  they  had 
none  of  the  earnestness  and  determination  of 
purpose  which  resalts  in  honest  hearts  from 
strong  natural  conviction.  The  rural  popula- 
tion, with  few  exceptions,  were  satisfied  with  the 
German  role.  The  Imperial  Government  was 
strong,  and  upon  the  whole  equitable ;  the  tax- 
es were  heavy,  bat  they  were  levied  with  equal 
hand  on  the  rich  and  the  poor.  There  was  little 
disposition,  accordingly,  in  the  country  people 
to  exchange  the  leaden  yoke  of  Austria  for  the 
fiery  rule  of  the  Milan  republicans ;  and  it  was 
mainly  owing  to  this  indifierence  that  Italy  was 
,*.!._..  preserved  to  the  Austrians;  for  if 
Ite^  d*ltaUe,  ^®  inhabitants  of  the  conntry  had 
L  141-146;  '  been  as  zealous  in  the  caoae  of 
KUesmere^sa-  democracy  as  those  of  the  towns, 

1818^633^9  W*'^^^  ^^  doubt  the  foreigner  must 
have  succumbed.^ 
The  convulsion  at  Milan,  at  once  the  strong- 
hold of  Austrian  power  in  Italy,  the  head-quar- 
ters of  Radetsky,  and  the  chief  seat  and  school 
of  Italian  Liberalism,  was  veiy  violenty  and  ait* 


tended  with  a  lamentable  effusion  oi  human 
blood.    The  receipt  of  the  intelli-  9. 

gence  from  Paris  m  the  first  week  InmiTreefkni 
of  March,  followed  quickly  by  that  Jji^jf^jj^ 
of  the  overthrow  of  the  Government  Au*tii«n» 
at  Vienna,  produced  such  a  ferment  from  tSeoce. 
that  insurrection  could  not  be  avert-  M«re*  J8. 
ed.  It  broke  out  on  the  18th  March,  and  the 
combat  continued  without  intcrmisnon  for  the 
six  following  days.  Never  were  the  difficulty 
and  dangers  of  street-fighting  evinced  in  more 
dear  colors.  Radetsky  had  at  his  disposal, 
in  the  first  instance,  18,000  men ;  but  they  were 
quickly  reduced,  by  the  defection  of  the  whole 
Italian  troops  in  the  Imperial  service,  to  13,000, 
while  the  revolted  troops  carried  to  the  side  of 
the  insurgents  the  advantages  of  military  skin 
and  organization.  This  rendered  the  conflict 
comparatively  equal ;  for  the  insurgents,  quickly 
supported  by  reinforcements  from  Pavia,  Parma^ 
Como,  Brescia,  and  all  the  neighboring  towns, 
soon  numbered  10,000  regular  Italian  soldiers, 
aided  by  the  desultory  ^orts  of  double  that 
number  of  armed  tirailleurs  and  musketeers, 
who,  though  incapable  of  action  in  the  open 
field,  were  extremely  formidable  firing  from  win- 
dows, or  from  behind  loopholed  walls.  In  the 
fint  outbreak  of  the  revolt  the  insui'gents  gained 
the  great  advantage,  by  a  sudden  and  unex- 
pected attack,  of  making  themselves  masten  of 
the  govemor*s  palace,  on  which  the  Italian  col- 
ors were  immediately  hoisted.  "With  such  ra- 
pidity were  barricades  erected  in  the  sdneets 
leading  to  the  palace,  as  far  as  the 
bridge  of  St.  Damiens,  and  with  such  g^oT^SSl 
resolution  were  they  defended,  that  Hist  isftS, 
all  the  efforts  of  the  Austrians  were  osi ;  Bai  icy- 
unable  to  dispossess  them  of  this  ^^  *■  **^ 
strong-hold.^ 

The  contest  continued  over  the  whole  dty  till 
the  23d ;  but  although  the  Austrian  iq^ 

troops  combated  with  the  greatest  Final  victo. 
resolution,  and  were  most  ablv  di-  ly  ©ftketa- 
rected  by  Radetsky,  the  superiority  ""W""- 
of  the  insurgents,  who  fought  with  micommon 
courage,  at  length  became  manifest.    Such  was 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  they  were  animated, 
that  the  women  poured  boiling  oil  and  vitriol  on 
the  assailants,  and,  to  their  shame  be  it  said, 
crnelly  massacred  the  prisoners  who  fell  into 
their  hands.    On  the  fifth  day  of  this  j|^fj^23. 
terrible  conflict,  the  ammunition  and 
provisions  of  the  Imperialists  were  found  to  have 
failed.    Water  was  awanting  under  a  burning 
sun,  and  the  troops,  worn  out  by  00  long-con- 
tinued a  contest,  were  in  no  condition  to  main- 
tain it  longer.    To  add  to  the  difficulties  of  his 
situation,  Radetsky,  who  still  retained  possession 
of  the  palace  of  the  militaiy  commander,  teamed 
that  Pavia  and  Brescia  were  in  open  insnnec- 
tion,  and  that  the  Archduke,  the  son  of  dte 
Viceroy,  had  been  made  prisoner.     In  these 
circumstances,  wisely  judging  that  ^  n_^^j^  . 
the  first  thing  to  be  attended  to  di^  March 
was  the  safety  of  his  troops,  and  85, 1S48;  Ho- 
that  if  he  preserved  them  intact,  »**«««  ^5** 
victory  migtit  soon  reconduct  tiie  ffi.^JSt 
Imperial  troops  to  Milan,  Marshal  nut.  1848, 
Radetsky  ordmd  a  general  retreat,  686, 088 ;  B^- 
and  withdrew  in  two  columns  to  jJj4i«,L  181- 
Crema. 

Immense  was  the  enthnsiasm  which  the  retreat 
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of  th6  Imperial  eagles  Iram  Hilan  occanoned 
J I  over  the  whole  of  the  Italian  penin- 

ImmeoM  cf-  ^^^  Coming  as  it  did  immediate- 
fteu  of  ihu  Ij  after  the  overthrow  of  Loois  Phi- 
jictorytotb.  ijppe  at  Paris,  the  snbverBion  of 
uunvKenu.  ^^  Imperial  Goyemment  at  Vien- 
na, the  revolution  of  Venice,  and  the  snccess- 
fid  insurrectionary  movements  in  Kaples  and 
Sicily,  it  inspired  the  belief  that  the  triumph  of 
freedom  was  at  length  secured,  and  that  a  league, 
formed  of  all  liberated  states,  having  France  and 
united  and  independent  Italy  for  its  foundations, 
would  ere  long  form  the  basis  of  the  liberty  of 
theworid.  The  provisional  government  of  Milan 
immediately  published  a  proclamation,  in  which, 
with  just  pride,  they  recounted  their  great  tri- 
umph, and  foretold  yet  more  glorious  victories 
firom  the  aid  of  the  prince  who  was  advancing 
from  Turin  to  join  in  the  great  work  of  Italian 
emancipation.*  On  his  side  Marshal  Badetsky 
issued  a  brief  address  to  his  soldiers,  in  which  he 
said — "The  treachery  of  our  allies,  the -fury  of 
^  the  enraged  people,  and  the  scarcity 

i8^^'2o[%l;  of  provisions,  oblige  me  to  abandon 
Ann.  Hik  '  the  cHy  of  Milan,  for  the  purpose 
1S4S.  636 ;       of  taking  a  position  on  another  line, 

turn  to  victory.  * 

Badetsky  at  first  hoped  that  he  would  be  able 

^-  to  maintain  the  line  of  the  Adda, 

Spraad  of  the  ^^  accordingly  the  army  was  sta- 

insorrection,    tioned  in  the  outset  along  its  banks, 

wd  repeat  of  head-quarters  being  established  at 

^MinSo?  ^^^  ^"^  i*  *^^  became  appar- 
ent that  this  was  impossible.  Not 
only  did  the  insurrection  spread  through  all 
Lombardy,  but  the  Italian  troops  stationed  in 
Bergamo,  Cremona,  Bresda,  Bovigo,  and  all  the 
towns  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  revolted  and  joined 
the  insurgents,  and  the  most  violent  fermentation 
broke  out  even  in  the  important  fortresses  of 
Verona,  Mantua,  and  Pahna-Nuova,  though  all 
strongly  garrisoned  by  Imperial  troops.  The 
last  was  surrenderod  by  tiie  Italian  garrison 
which  held  it,  with  thirty-eight  guns,  to  the  rev- 
olutionary bands ;  and  Padua  was  abandoned,  as 
its  garrison  was  required  to  reinforce  that  of 
Verona,  which  with  difficulty  held  that  import- 
ant fortress  against  the  inhabitants.  By  these 
means  the  military  communication  with  Aus- 
tria was  placed  in  danger;  and  this  was  soon 
seriously  augmented  by  the  intelligence  received 
from  the  Itidian  l^rol,  which  was  all  in  arms, 
and  the  important  castle  of  Bocco  d*Anio, 
with  the  whol^  eastern  shore  of  tiie  Lago  di 
Garda,  and  the  steamers  on  the  lake,  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  insurgents.  It  was  also 
now  ascertained  that  the  Fiedmontese  Govern- 
ment had  resolved  to  take  part,  on  a  great  scale, 
and  with  all  their  forces,  with  the  Italian  revolu- 

*  **Waliaveoooqiieredr  we  haTe  compelled  the  enemy 
to  fly,  oppreoed  ■•  much  by  hie  own  abame  at  by  our 
valor.  Bot  scattered  in  our  fieldi,  wandering  like  wild 
beasts,  united  in  bands  of  plunderers,  he  prolongs  for  as 
all  tte  hoxTors  of  war,  without  affording  any  of  its  sublime 
emotlona.  The  arms  we  have  taken  op,  that  we  stilt  hold, 
csB  never  be  laid  down  as  long  Mope of  bis  band  shall  be 
hid  under  the  oorer  of  the  Alps.  We  have  sworn  it — we 
swear  It  again,  with  the  generons  prince  who  flies,  with 
the  eonaon  Impnlae,  to  assooiate  himaelf  with  ourf^ory. 
AU  Italy  ewean  it,  and  so  it  shall  be.  To  arms,  then— 
to  arms,  to  seeore  the  fruits  of  our  glorious  Revolution— 
to  fight  the  last  battle  of  Independence  and  of  the  nnity 
of  JUaty.**--jAim.  Btg.,  1818,  p.  SSL 


tionists,  and  that  Charles  Albert,  with  the  whole 
disposable  trobps  of  that  monarchy,  full  forty 
thcMisand  strong,  would  ere  long  be  in  the  very 
firont  rank  of  the  battle.    Thus  Badetsky  would 
soon  have  on  his  hands  an  army  of  60,000  regu- 
lar troops,  formidable  both  from  its  courage  and 
discipline,  composed  of  the  Piedmontese  forces 
and  the  revolteii  Italian  troops;  while  his  own 
force,  though  weakened  only  by  700  men  during 
the  conflicts  in  Milan,  had  lost  fully  a  fourth  of 
its  amount  by  that  great  defection,  and  by  three 
entire  regiments,  which,  in  virtue  of  the  capitn* 
lation  of  Venice,  had  been  conveyed  to  Trieste 
and  Illyria.    Add  to  this,  that  Venice  had  falkn, 
with  all  its  anenal,  magazines,  and  treasure, 
into  the  hands  of  the  insurgents,  who  had  thus 
acquired  an  important  base  of  operations  direct- 
ly in  his  rear.    In  these  circumstances  it  was 
evidently  indispensable  to  retire  from  jj^^^^  jj 
the  advanced  position  on  the  Adda ;   ^  ^, «   * 
and  the  retreat  was  accordingly  con-  ^ 
tinned  to  beyond  the  Mincio,  head-  J^JJf^*^ 
quarters  being  established  at  Verona,  ntst  1848, 
with  only  an  advanced  rear-guard  637,688; 
occupying  Lonato,  on  the  right  bank  ?^}ipfi3^* 
of  that  nver.^ 

When  Charles  Albert  resolved  to  embrace  the 
cause  of  Italian  independence,  he  had  ^^ 
very  considerable  forces  at  his  com-  Forces  and 
mand,  and  his  accession  to  the  league,  neveroents 
of  which  he  immediately  became  the  jJSt'**" 
head,  might  well  inspire  patriots  less  ^"^^ 
enthusiastic  than  those  by  whom  he  was  sur- 
rounded with  the  belief  of  ultimate  and  deci-^ 
sive  success.  The  regular  forces  of  the  Pied- 
montese monarchy  at  this  period  were  seventy- 
five  thousand  strong.*  This  army,  as  was 
abundantly  proved  afterward  in  the  Crimean 
war,  was  admirably  organized,  equipped,  and 
disciplined,  and  commanded  by  a  body  of  offi- 
cers worthy  to  lead  such  an  array.  Charles  Al- 
bert had  no  cause  of  complaint  against  Austria, 
and  did  not  pretend  to  have  any  in  the  procla- 
mation which  he  issued  on  taking  up  arms.  He 
appears  t(#have  been  actuated  by  the  general 
fervor  which  at  that  period  had  come  in  so  re- 
markable a  manner  to  pervade  the  Italian  peo- 
ple, which  had  led  many  to  imagine  that  they 
saw  the  finger  of  Grod  in  the  universal  enthasi-< 
asm ;  and  he  could  not  be  insensi-  ,  .  „, . 
ble  U>  the  brilliant  prospects  which  i84^63"l%- 
opened  to  himself  and  bis  own  conn-  Eiiesmere,  S^ 
try  from  placing  it  at  the  head  of  f?ifS^^ 
the  movement.'  **  ^^^^^ 

Chasles  Albert,  though  still  a  young  man, 
had  gone  through  many  and  nuri-         ^^ 
ous  adventures.     In  early  youth,  Biogi-apby 
when  the  democratic  movement  in  andchsrseter 
1821  began  in  Italy,  he  had,  when  jJSj^** 
heir-presumptive  to  the  throne,  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  rev^ 
olutionary  party.    He  soon,  however,  repented 
having  sllowed  himself  to  be  so  far  seduced  by 
the  liberals ;  and  to  wipe  away  the  stain  which 
thereby  attached  to  his  name,  he  entered  two 
yean  as  a  volanteer  into  the  French  serrice,  and 

*  Guards— 2  Grenadier  and  1  Riile  regiment ....    6,600 
Infantiy— 19  brigades,  8  regiments  each ......  59,400 

Cavalry — 8  regiments. ,, 3,600 

Artilleiy,  Sappers,  and  Engineers  (with  98  guns)    6,000 

Total 74.600 

-^Almmtuk  tfe  GsMa,  1861,  p.  660, 66L 
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acted  as  a  subaltern  with  great  oonrage  m  the  a^ 
aault  of  the  Trocadero  in  1828,  which  won  for 
him  from  Austria  the  Cross  of  Maria  Theresa. 
Intimate  in  former  days  with  the  Carbonari,  and 
acquainted  with  their  ulterior  designs,  he  had 
sense  enough  to  see  that,  on  the  throne  at  least, 
he  had  no  interest  to  favor  their  projects.  His 
^tem  of  government  was  for  long  the  old-fash- 
ioned  one — ^to  lean  on  the  nobility  and  .the  cler- 
gy, whom  he  supportei  in  their  privileges,  to  keep 
the  middle  class  in  check,  and  to  protect  the 
peasant  from  oppression.  Latterly,  however, 
the  stream  of  innovation  had  become  so  violent 
that  he  was  reluctantly  obliged  to  yield  to  it,  and 
he  ere  long  saw  in  these  concessions  the  means 
of  elevating  his  country  to  a  rank  which  it  had 
never  yet  attained.  His  reforms  soon  made  him 
popular,  and  he  was  universally  regarded  as  the 
head  of  the  league  upon  which  all  hopes  rested 
for  the  assertion  of  Italian  independence.  Pas- 
sionately desirous  of  military  distinction,  he  now 
came  forward  as  the  chief  of  the  Lega  d'ltalia, 
and,  sacrificing  his  horror  at  revolution  to  his 
1  Eiiesmere,  thirst  for  gloiy,  drew  the  sword 
87,38:  Bailey-  against  Austria,  and  Uirew  away 
diw,l.i84.l8T.  the  scabbard. » 

While  a  desperate  war  was  thus  breaking  out 
«K  in  Northern  Italy,  the  other  extremi- 
Bevolntion  ^  ^^  ^^  peninsula  was  hardly  less 
and  civil  war  agitated,  and  popular  license  assumed 
in  sicUy.  ^  g^m  jg^^jQ  terrible  form.  The  con- 
January  18.    ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  gj^g  ^  ^a;pUa,  Ub- 

eral  as  they  had  been,  were  far  from  satisfying 
the  desires  of  the  Sicilian  revolutionists,  as  indeed 
it  was  impossible  they  could,  seeing  the  object  of. 
^  the  latter  was  not  social  reform,  but 

x^lPss  external  separation  and  independence.* 
'  The  catastrophe  occurred  on  the  12th 
January.  On  that  day  the  King  had  promised 
that  his  Lieutenant-General,  the  Duke  of  Serra- 
Capriola,  should  arrive  at  Palermo,  and  inangu- 
rate  the  necessary  reforms ;  but  his  arrival  hav- 
ing been  prevented  by  contrary  winds  on  the  voy- 
age from  Naples,  he  had  not  yet  come  in  the 
evening.  The  people,  suspecting  the)twere  to  be 
deceived,  immediately  flocked  to  the  Club  of  the 
Casino,  the  centre  of  the  Liberals  of  Palermo, 
where  they  received  instructions  immediately  to 
take  up  arms.  They  were  not  slow  in  obeying 
the  injunctions.  Before  nightiaU,  menacing 
crowds  occupied  the  principal  squares  and  streets, 
bands  of  armed  peasants  had  descended  from  the 
neighboring  mountains,  and  several  detachments 
of  the  Neapolitan  troops  had  been  disarmed  and 
made  prisoners.  So  active  were  the  insui^eats 
during  the  night,  that  next  morning  the  whole 
of  the  citv  was  in  their  hands;  and  the  zoyal 
troops  had  all  retired  into  the  forts,  when  prepa- 
ratioos  wore  made  for  a  bombardment.  Mean- 
while the  Court  of  Naples  were  not  idle,  for  no 
sooner  did  they  receive  intelligence  of  the  insur- 
rection than  they  dispatched  nine  vessels  of  war» 
having  6000  men  on  board,  to  aid  in  the  reduc- 
,  Ann  Hiflt  ^^^  ^^  ^^  revolted  city  $  and  with 
184a,  SSI;  An.  ^uch  vigor  were  the  preparations 
Bm.  im8.»8,  pushed  forward  that  the  expedition 
J3jjB^ey<i.  set  out  from  the  Bay  of  Naples  on 
«•  ^«^^-       the  evening  of  the  Uth.» 

The  French  Consul  witih  some  difficulty  ob- 
tained a  suspenaon  of  the  bombardment  f^r 
twenty-four  hours ;  but  at  length  it  began,  and 
was  continued,  without  any  decisive  wguU,  for 


the  next  forty-eight  hoars.    The  town  took  fire 
in  several  places,  and  great  destruc- 
tion of  property  ensued;  but  the  BomtM^. 
leaders  of  the  insurgents  showed  no  meat  of  tlM 
disposition  to  yield,  and  the  Count  ctty^  m4  eoa- 
d' Aquila,  brother  of  the  King,  hav-  SSJSnm^ 
ing  arrived  at  Naples  from  the  seat 
of  war,  gave  such  alarming  accounts  of  the  state 
of  affairs  that  the  Government  determined  on 
yielding.    On  the  18th  January  four  decrees 
were  issued  by  the  King,  which  embodied  a  con- 
cession of  the  chief  demands  of  the  rarolntioii- 
ists.    The  first  and  third  regulated,  on  a  more 
liberal  basis,  the  Council  of  State,  the  powers  of 
which  were  extended,  and  declaied  that  it  wis 
to  consult  the  provincial  assemblies  on  malten 
connected  with  their  several  localities;  dw  sec- 
ond abolished  the  promiscnous  oocnpatioa  of  of- 
fices by  the  Neapolitans  and  Sicilians,  and  re- 
served the  principal  places  in  each  for  their  own 
inhabitants;  the  fourth  appointed  ^ 
the  Connt   d*Aquila  Lieutenant-  isia^^,^; 
General  of  Sicily,  and  nominated  a  Ann.  £ec. 
minister  and  oonndl,  all  of  known  l848.8S8;Ba|. 
liberal  opinions,  to  assist  him  in  his  |g^*^^ 
deUberatiotts.^ 

These  concessions  were  in  themselves  great, 
and  they  are  worthy  of  note,  as  in-  _ 

dicating  what  were  Uie  chief  grievan-  ymuhleUt 
ces  of  which  the  Sicilians  in  the  out-  to  incrauBd 
set  complained.  But  instead  of  be-  demanda 
ing  appeased  by  them,  the  Provision.  £j?^*"' 
al  Government  and  insurgents  of  Pa-  **^ 
lermo  were  only  the  more  determined  in  their  de- 
mands, for  a  separate  Parliament,  and  the  con- 
stitution of  1812.  With  these  demands  b^aii 
to  be  mingled  others  of  a  still  more  ominous 
character,  and  already  the  cries  of  "  Viva  Tln- 
depenza  Siciliana"  were  heard  in  the  streets. 
The  royal  commanders,  however,  showed  no  dis- 
position to  yield,  and  they  oecnpied  the  fioUowing 
positions,  which  effectually  commanded  the  city : 
The  King's  palace  was  strongly  gamaoned,  and 
inhabited  by  the  Connt  d'Aqnila ;  and  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  the  fort  of  Castellamare,  the  barracks 
of  La  Mole,  the  Finance  Palace,  and  the  bar- 
racks near  the  royal  palace,  with  the  priaon  be- 
tween the  Mole  and  the  citY,  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  Boy  alists.  Meanwhile  the  forces  of  the  in- 
surgents were  hourly  on  the  increase ;.  one  unani- 
mous feeling  in  favor  of  national  independence  ap- 
peared to  hiKvesdzed  upon  all  classes;  andsouni- 
vezsal  was  the  fervor,  that  when  the  four  decrees 
arrived  from  Nf^>les,  thirty  thousand  men,  for  the 
most  part  armed,  were  in  p06Bessi<^  of  those  parts 
of  Palermo  not  actnally  gairisoned  tAnn.Hiit 
by  the  rciyal  troops.  But  events  sn^  is^a,  63S, 
oeeded  each  other  with  such  rspidity  osS;  Ann. 
at  Naples  that  they  outstripped  even  ^p- 1^^ 
the  swift  march  of  Sicilian  revolution. ' 

When  the  news  of  the  revolt  atPaienno  first 
reached  the  King  of  Naples,  he         ^ 
seemed  disposed  to  act  with  the  nt-  qtii^  ^ing  of 
most  vigor  in  crushing  it,  and  the  Napka  agrees 
rapid  fitting  out  of  the  expedition  |^F^^^^^ 
for  Palermo  proved  how  well  he  was  ^^^^^L 
seconded  by  his  ministers.    But  in 
a  few  days  he  became  sensible  that  reastaaoe 
was  no  longer  in  his  power.    No  sooner  did  the 
intelligence  arrive  of  the  determination  of  the 
fiicilians  to  hold  out  for  the  constitution  of  1812. 
than  the  ferment  became  so  violenty  that  I>d1 
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CarettiOy  Ae  chief  antU^volnttonarf  miniBter, 
waa  obliged  to  take  refage  on  board  a  steamer 
to  save  his  Ufe.  An  entire  chan^  of  ministry 
took  plaoe,  and  at  the  head  of  the  new  cabinet 
was  die  Duke  de  Serra-Capriola,  who  had  for- 
merly been  embasflador  of  Naples  at  Paris.  The 
Prince  di  Torilla,  Prince  Dentici,  and  seTcral 
other  ministers,  all  of  liberal  opinions,  including 
M.  BoEzili,  who  had  been  Counselor  of  State 
onder  Mnrat,  fonned  the  ministry.  They  de- 
clared they  could  not  retain  office  an  hour  un- 
less a  constitution  were  granted,  and  on  the  28th 
Janoary  a  decree  appeared,  promising  to  con- 
cede. The  decree  was  placarded  next  morning 
all  over  Naples,  and  speisdily  conTerted  the  rer- 
olotionary  fervor  into  transports  of  joy.  These 
were  increased  on  the  following  day,  when  it 
was  known  that  orders  had  been  sent  to  Palermo 
to  withdraw  the  troops,  and  the  publication  of  a 
general  amnesty  on  Jst  February.  The  basis 
of  the  proposed  new  constitution  was  soon  after 
pnblished  by  the  King,  to  the  effect  that  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  religion  should  be  the  religion  pf 
the  State^  and  no  ether  tolerated;  that  the  per- 
son of  the  King  should  be  sacred,  and  his  minis- 
ters responsible;  that  the  land  and  sea  forces 
ihoald  be  commanded  by  the  King,  but  a  Na- 
1  consUtation  tional  Guard  be  organized  over  the 
of  1848 ;  Ann.  whole  country ;  and  that  the  press 
^?'i  il^'  •^"^^  **  ^"^  subject  only  to  a  re- 
1848,5^  6M;  pi^^^^o  1<^^  against  such  offenses  as 
Baiieydier,  L*  might  offend  religion,  the  King,  or 
201,  soa.  public  morality  and  order. » 
Bat  these  concessions,  great  as  they  were, 
19.  proved  inadequate  to  restrain  the 

Spread  W  ths  revolution  in  Sicily,  which  was  now 
&ejoittttoa  ia  directed  to  the  acquisition  of  sepa- 
^'  ration  from  Naples.    The  news  that 

the  morement  was  taking  this  direction  speedily 

Jan.  28.*  ■P'**^  ^*  ^^^^  '^^  whole  country.  On 
the  28th  Jsnuary  an  insurrection  broke 
eut  at  Messina,  and  the  city  was  immediately 
bombarded,  as  well  from  the  citadel  and  forts  as 
irom  an  armed  steamer  in  the  harbor.  Captain 
Codrington,  who  commanded  an  English  frigate 
off  the  harbor,  did  his  ntmost  to  mediate  be- 
tween the  contending  parties,  but  in  vain.  The 
peremptory  demand  of  the  insurgents  that  none 
but  native  troops  should  be  empbyed  in  the  isl- 
and rendeved  all  attempts  at  an  accommodation 
P^^  2^  froitlesB.  On  the  21st  February  the  in- 
'  snrgents  carried  the  fort  of  Real  Basso^ 
at  Messina,  by  storm,  and  the  royal  troops  wens 
confined  to  the  citadel  and  fort  of  Salvador. 
Great  preparations  were  now  made  on  both  sides 
fiar  the  renewal  of  the  fire,  and  it  began  with 
^  .  y  unoommon  vigor  on  the  7th  March,  and 
JJ*"^  ^'  continued  wiA  Httle  interruption  till  2d 

^  ^  May,  when,  from  the  effects  of  mutual 
esdianstion,  an  armistice  was  agreed  on.  At  the 
same  time  a  furious  combat  was 
Febmarr^  going  on  between  the  insnrgents 
ia^^M%k  a»d  the  royal  castle  at  Palermo; 
Anm  Htet  l>tt»  the  King  having  decided  on 
1848,684,087;  subnussion,  sent  an  order  to  the 
Baiieydicr,  L  garrison  to  capitulate,  which  term* 
912-S14.  iogix^  hostilities  in  this  quarter.^ 

Meanwhile  matters  were  nearly  in  as  disturbed 
a  state  in  Naples  itself,  where  the  King  with 
great  diffiouln^  maintained  his  ground  against 
the  Liberal  Chamber  and  a  disaffected  army. 
On  the  14th  May  the  Chamber  met,  and  the 
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preliminaiy  matter  which  occupied  their  atten- 
tion was  the  nature  of  the  oath  which 
the  members  were  to  take.  The  King  Defcatofths 
insisted  for  a  simple  oath  of  fidelity  insurgents  is 
to  the  constitution  as  it  stood;  but  Naples  by  ths 
the  Liberals  in  the  Chamber  con-  S^!?^^ 
tended  for  an  oath  to  the  constitu- 
tion with  such  changes  as  the  Chamber  might 
introduce  into  it.  The  dispute  soon  became  so 
warm  that  it  was  evident  it  could  be  adjusted 
only  by  an  appeal  to  force.  On  the  day  .,  -- 
following  the  erection  of  barricades  began ;  *^ 
and  the  King,  seeing  no  means  remaining  of  re- 
sistance, agreed  to  yield,  and  desired  the  Na- 
tional Gusird  to  remove  the  barricades.  The  in^ 
surgentB,  however,  declared  they  would  resist  thi^ 
till  the  decree  for  which  they  contended  was 
actuaUy  issued ;  and  during  the  parleying  which 
went  on,  the  musket  of  a  national  guard  having 
accidentally  gone  off,  his  comrades  bought  the 
Swiss  Guards  were  attacking  them,  and  fired  a 
volley,  which  was  immediately  returned  by  the 
Swiss,  and  a  most  sanguinary  conflict  ensued, 
which  lasted  eight  hours.  But  never  was  the 
superiority  of  regular  troops  of  steady  fidelity 
more  decisively  proved  than  on  this  occasion. 
The  National  Guard  and  revolutionists  were 
totally  defeated,  with  the  loss,  it  was  said,  iA 
eight  thousand  men;  and  as  the  lazaroni  afl 
joined  the  royal  forees,  the  scenes  of  horror 
which  ensued  equaled  any  in  a  dty  taken  by  as* 
sanlt.  At  length  the  French  admiral,  Baudin, 
succeeded  in  putting  a  stop  to  the  effusion  of 
blood  by  the  threat  of  landing  his  marines  and 
foreiBly  interposing  between  the  contending  paiw 
ties.  But  before  this  was  done  the 
victory  of  the  King  and  his  faithful  lets' saJSe- 
Swiss  Guard  was  complete ;  martial  Ann*  Hist  * 
law  was  proclaimed,  the  National  i8i8,640,66O; 
Guard  disbanded,  and  the  Chamber  ^^IgJI*''  ** 
of  Deputies  dissolved. ' 

Matters,  however,  took  a  vety  difierent  tnm  at 
first  in  Sicily,  where  the  victoiy  of 
the  revolutionists  was  as  complete  Dtttbrone- 
as  their  discomfiture  at  Naples  had  meDt  of  the 
been.     On  the  13th  April  the  Sicil-  King  of  Na- 
ian  Chamber  met,  and  the  leading  JJSion  of  tbs 
Liberals  immediately  demanded  that  Duka  of  Geo- 
the  royal  family  of  Naples  should  oa  aa  King  of 
be  dethroned,  a  new  sovereign  elect-  ?fSf  |g 
ed,  and  Sicily  joined  to  the  League    ^ 
for  promoting  the  independence  of  Italy.    Both 
Chambers  passed  resolutions  to  that  elrect ;  aud 
the  choice  of  a  sovereign  next  came  under  con- 
sideration.    Much  difficulty  was  experienced  on 
this  subject,  but  at  length  the  choice  fell  on  the 
Duke  of  Genoa,  second  son  of  Charles  Albert, 
King  of  Piedmont.     He  was  accordingly  ,  i.n 
formally  installed  by  the  title  of  Albert  ^'"^^^ 
Amedee  I. ,  King  of  Sicily.   But  foreseeing  an  end- 
less war  between  Naples  and  Piedmont  from  such 
an  accession  to  the  partition  of  the  former,  he 
had  the  prudence  to  decline  the  proffered  crown, 
and  meanwhile  the  King  of  Naples  ^ 
drew  up  and  pnblished  a  formsl  isJssbSui* 
protest  against  the  threatened  par-  Ann!  Hist.    * 
tition;  and  fitted  out  a  powerful  1848,070,671; 
expedition  to  restore  the  island  to  £^1^^'*  '* 
obedience.' 

The  expedition,  which  consisted  of  14,000 
soldiers,  with  a  powerfol  train  of  artillery,  set 
oat  from  Naples  on  the  29th  Augnst,  and  arrived 
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off  Messina  on  the  2d  September,  under  the  com- 
^       mand   of  General   Filangieri.      The 

Deapurate  ^^"^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  experienced  com- 
eentost  at  mander  was  to  revictuol  the  fort,  still 
lleaflna.     jigi^  by  ^q  royal  troops,  who,  owing  to 

^^  their  long  blockade  by  the  rcvolution- 

kts,  were  reduced  to  great  straits,  both  in  provi- 
idon.s  and  ammunition.  The  city  was  then  sum- 
monad  to  surrender,  but  the  proposal  was  indig- 
nantly rejected.  The  bombardment  began  at 
00  »  ft   daybreak  on  the  8d,  was  kept  up  with 

^  '  the  greatest  vigor  the  whole  day,  was  re- 
9Bmed  at  daylight  the  following  morning,  and 
continued  with  the  utmost  violence  on  both  sides 
till  night.  The  Bulldog^  British  vessel,  and  Her- 
euk,  French,  then  arrived ;  but  although  they 
mtida  the  utmost  efforts  to  interpose  between  the 
combatants,  and  stop  so  terrible  an  effusion  of 
blood,  they  were  unable  to  bring  the  parties  to 
an  accommodaxion.  Gradually,  however,  the 
superiority  on  the  part  of  the  Neapolitan  forces 
bocams  very  apparent.  Though  the  citizens 
fought  with  the  greatest  desperation,  their  efforts 
wcro  sensible  becoming  weaker :  great  part  of 
the  city  was  laid  in  ruins,  ammunition  was  be- 
coming scarce,  and  the  insurgents  were  scarcely 
able  to  stand  to  their  guns.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  situation  of  the  royal  troops  was  daily  im- 
proving. Two  thousand  fresh  soldiers,  with  am^ 
pie  suppliss  of  ammunition,  were  landed  in  safc- 
m^  tA  ty  on  the  evening  of  the  4th,  followed  on 
^  .  the  morning  of  the  6th  by  six  thousand 
^^'  more  brought  in  a  fleets  consisting  of  two 
frigates,  thirteen  steamers,  and  nineteen  gun- 
-   boats.     On  the  day  following,  the  ^amp- 

^  '  ers  which  had  returned  from  Reggio 
landed  additional  forces ;  and  the  bombardment 
being  renewed  with  the  utmost  vigor,  the  city 
was  soon  on  fire  in  every  quarter,  while,  the  am- 
munition of  the  insurgents  being  exhausted,  they 
were  not  able  to  return  a  single  shot.  It  was  no 
longer  a  battle,  but  a  massacre ;  the  whole  rc- 
,  Ann.  Hint  mining  inhabitants  fled  from  the 
1»AS  6:0.671;  scene  of  desolation.  No  less  than 
Ann.  Ucg.ssf,  ten  thousand  were  humanely  taken 

Sbb'Vu^p."  °^  ^^^*^^  ***®  ^"»"<^**  '^^^  EngUsh 
Bept  e.  1848 ;  Tessels,  and  the  Neapolitan  colors 
Baiicy<Her,  L  were  hoisted  on  the  heights  behind 
»*-^^  Messina.' 

The  capture  of  Messina  was  an  immense  ad« 
^  vantage  to  the  royal  cause  in  Siciily,  as 
0limige  of  it  gave  them  a  secure  base  of  opera- 
MlnlBtrylD  tions,  and  safe  mode  of  communica- 
JjnjJ  ting  with  Naples.  Although,  there- 
fore,  vigorous  preparations  for  defense 
were  made  in  Palermo,  and  movable  columns 
were  ordered  to  be  stationed  in  camp  at  Milafem, 
Taormina,  Syracuse,  Giigenti,  Catania,  Paler- 
mo, and  Trapani,  yet  it  was  not  expected  they 
would  be  able  to  make  any  protracted  resistance. 
Meanwhile  occurrences  at  Rome  and  in  Tuscany 
precipitated  the  march  of  events,  and  involved 
the  whole  of  Central  Italy  in  the  conflagration. 
Yielding  to  the  demand  for  innovations  which 
he  himself  had  so  large  a  share  in  promoting, 
the  Pope  had  in  the  beginning  of  Jannaiy  issued 
a  plan  for  a  new  organization  of  the  Executive 
Department  of  the  Government  But  when  all 
thoughts  were  occupied  at  Rome  with  this  all- 
engrossing  topic,  the  Revolution  at  Paris  sud- 
denly excited  such  a  ferment  that  immediate 
political  change  became  kkdispensable.    On  tbs 


I4th  March,  accordingly,  a  proclamation  was 
issued,  in  which  the  Supreme  Pontiff  w^^.^^ 
declared  his  intention  of  granting  Anew 
constitution,  on  a  liberal  basis,  to  his  subjects. 
In  this  state  paper  he  stated :  ^'  As  onr  neigh- 
bors have  decided  that  the  people  are  ripe  for 
representative  institutions,  not  merely  amsuUirx 
but  deUbetxitiv€f  we  are  unwilling  to  think  less 
worthily  of  our  own  subjects,  or  to  repose  less 
faith  in  their  gratitude,  not  only  toward  onr  own 
humble  person,  for  which  we  desire  none,  but 
toward  the  Church  and  the  apostolic  see,  the  in- 
violable and  supreme  rights  of  which  have  been 
committed  to  our  custody  by  Almighty  God." 
At  the  same  time,  he  gave  the  most  decisive 
proof  of  his  sincerity  by  forming  a  new  cabinet, 
composed  of  ten  of  the  laity,  and  thrm  ecclesias- 
tics. Nor  did  the  acts  of  the  new  ministry  bcUe 
their  origin ;  for  they  immediately  set  about  flie 
formation  of  a  constitution,  the  extension  of  the 
National  Guard,  and  the  organiza- 
tion  of  part  for  active  serrice  in  the  ok^  jf  ^ 
field. '  xw«»t. 

Still,  however,  his  Holiness  was-  indined  to 
peace,  and  especially  averse  to  a  $4. 

war  with  Austria,  which  he  was.  The  Pope  Uat 
well  aware  might  soon  be  required  S^mre  w*** 
to  come  to  his  aid  as  the  last  refuge  «)pti.»t  aos- 
of  the  Papal  Government.  Such,  trie, 
however,  was  the  enthusiasm  which  **y  '• 
the  war  in  Lombardy  and  the  revolutions  at 
Milan  and  Venice  produced,  that  it  became  ere 
long  impossible  to  avoid  being  drawn  into  hostil- 
ities. A  body  of  Roman  volunteers,  without  any 
authority  from  the  Papal  Government,  organized 
themselves  in  the  ecclesiastical  dominions,  and 
joined  the  army  of  Charies  Albert  on  the  Min- 
cio.  This,  if  not  an  overt  and  avowed,  was  at 
least  a  real  act  of  hostility ;  and  a  device  was 
soon  adopted  by  the  Liberals  which  increased 
still  more  the  ferment  in  Rome.  An  artist  of 
some  note,  Signer  Cafii,  had  joined  the  Liberal 
expedition.  His  body  was  found  hanging  on  a 
tree  near  Verona,  with  the  inscription  appended 
to  the  corpse:  '^This  is  the  way  in  which  the 
crusaders  of  Pius  IX.  are  treated.'*  The  obnri- 
ouB  remark,  that  if  this  act  had  been  die  work 
of  the  Anstrians  they  would  never  have  affixed 
this  inscription,  never  occurred  for  a  moment  to 
the  Romans ;  the  thing  was  implicitly  believed 
in  the  capital ;  and  the  populace,  with  lend  cries, 
demanded  an  instant  declaration  of  war.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Pope  held  ont,  and  on  the 
29th  April  addressed  the  cardinals  in .  . 
conelave,  declaring  that  the  expedition  ^^ 
had  been  formed  without  his  orders,  and  that  it 
had  crossed  the  frontier  contrary  to  his  com- 
mands. Upon  this  a  mob  arose,  and,  snrround- 
ing  the  post-office  next  day,  got  posses-  .  ..  ^n 
sion  of  the  letters,  some  of  which  proved  ^ 
that  the  cardinals  were  preparing  for  the  worst, 
and  making  arrangements  to  leave  the  city. 
The  public  excitement  increased  to  the  very 
highest  pitch;  tumults  and  riots  took  place  in 
several  parts  of  the  town ;  the  fidelity  of  many 
of  the  troops  of  the  line  and  the  whole  National 
Guard  was  more  than  doubtful;  and  the  Pope 
was  forced,  against  his  will,  to  declare  war 
against  Austria.  This  was  immediately  ^  ^ 
followed  by  the  formation  of  a  new  cab- 
inet, eomposed  entirely  of  men  of  the  moat  liber- 
al  opinioBi^  at  the  head  of  whidi  were  Cardinal 
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Ciaochi  And  Comit  KarchcCti;  and  tbey  aooa 
after  pablished  a  proclamation,  in  which 
^^  they  declared  **the  present  ministry  will 
hold  especially  dear  the  sacred  cattse  of  Italy  and 
the  triamph  of  right,  to  which  all  their  attention 
will  be  applied,  convinced  that  the  first  efforts  of 
ardor  must  not  be  repressed,  bat,  on  the  con- 
trary, stimulated  and  increased."  Such,  how- 
ever, was  the  unwarlike  character  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Ecclesiastical  States,  that  the  addi- 
tion of  their  forces  to  those  of  the  Italian  League 
brought  scarcely  any  accession  of  strength  to  the 
lei^ons  on  the  banks  of  the  Mincio ;  and  it  is  a 
melancholy  and  instructive  fact,  illustrating  the 
influence  of  sacerdotal  government 
IMb!  ssllc^:  ^^  national  character,  that  the  addi- 
An.  itef^isis^  tion  of  the  power  of  Rome  scarcely 
3S9. 330 ;  Bai-  affected  the  balance  in  the  quarrel 
l|MrdUr,L  2T4-  ^  j^^  ^f  ^^  most  inconsiderable 

provinces  of  its  ancient  empire.  ^ 


Following  the  examples  of  Rome  and  Naples, 

^         the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  on 

Foi«M  afctbe  February  U,  issued  a  proclamation 

diapooKlof      establishing   representative  institu- 

chATies  Ai-     tions  in  his  dominions,  though  he 

did  not  at  once  join  the  League  of 
Italy.  But  it  was  not  by  the  accession  of  raw 
recruits  from  Central  Italy  that  the  contest  was 
to  be  determined.  Austria  and  Piedmont  were 
the  principals  in  the  fight;  it  was  with  their 
brave  and  disciplined  battalions  that  victory  lay. 
A  pause  of  about  a  week  ensued  after  the  re- 
treat of  the  Austrians  to  the  Adige,  for  both  par- 
ties had  time  to  await  the  coming  up  of  rein- 
forcements expected  from  the  rear.  The  army 
of  Charles  Albert  had  crossed  the  Ticino,  and 
entered  the  Austrian  territories  on  the  25th 
March,  accompanied  by  his  two  sons,  the  Dukes 
of  Savoy  and  Genoa;  and  his  troops  had  fol- 
lowed the  Austrian  line  of  retreat,  also  in  two 
columns,  the  one  by  Brescia  and  the  other  by 
CrenM>na.  But  although  the  disposable  forces 
of  Piedmont  were  40,000  strong,  not  more  than 
25,000  were  collected  round  their  standards 
Hitmen  they  reached  the  Mincio,  the  remainder 
being  on  march  from  the  depots  of  their  respect- 
ive regiments.  These  troops,  however,  were  in 
the  very  highest  state  of  discipline  and  equip- 
ment, brave,  warlike,  and  experienced,  with  -the 
true  militaiy  spirit  in  their  bosoms,  and  an  an- 
cient military  reputation  to  sustain.  Some  <^ 
tbeoo,  in  particular  the  light  infantry  called  Ber- 
lagliers,  were  among  the  finest  troops  in  Europe ; 
and  by  the  delay  of  a  few  weeks,  80,000  men 

might  be  expected  to  be  concentrated 
«El^mere,  ^^  ^j^^  decisive  points  on  the  Mincio 

and  the  Adige. - 
It  is  true  these  troops  might  be  expected  to  be 
20;,  ere  long  much  augmented  by  acces- 
Other  forces  sions  from  different  parts  of  Italy; 
of  tbeitetUD  for  not  only  were  Lombardy  and  the 
"*^*-  Venetian  States  on  fire,  but,  even  be- 
fore their  governments  had  joined  the  League, 
corps  of  zealous  volunteers  were  formed,  who 
flocked  of  their  own  accord  to  the  theatre  of  war. 
With  these  also  were  united  some  old  corps, 
which  might  be  expected  to  render  good  service 
in  the  contest  which  was  approaching.  From 
Fanaa  a  fine  battalion  of  infantiy,  1000  strong, 
and  a  battery  of  artillery,  were  got ;  from  Tus- 
ctaof  4000  men,  including  a  strong  regiment  of 


old  gfenadiers ;  Anm  Modena,  154)0  old  troops 
and  4000  ill-disciplined  militia.  The  Papal 
troops  Were  much  more  formidable,  for  they  em* 
braced  four  battalions  of  Swi«  infantry,  and  a 
battery  of  eight  pieces;  and  in  addition,  the 
Pope's  Italian  Guards  consisted  of  7000  infantry, 
two  batteries,  and  a  regiment  of  horse  admira- 
bly mounted.  The  Neapolitan  forces  were  much 
more  numerous ;  but  the  Sicilian  revolt  absorbed 
them  so  completely,  that  no  reliance  could  be 
placed  on  their  rendering  any  aid  in  the  contest 
on  the  Adige.  In  addition  to  these,  however, 
three  regiments,  composed  in  part  of  Italian  sol- 
diers in  the  Austrian  regiments  whicJi  had  revolt- 
ed, were  formed  in  Lombardy,  and  as  many  in 
the  Venetian  States;  but  theur  organization  was 
not  as  yet  so  complete  as  to  enable  them  to  join 
in  the  earlier  operai  ions  of  the  campaign .  Twen- 
ty thousand  additional  troops  were  ordered  to 
be  levied  in  the  Piedmonteso  dominions,  whicl^ 
however,  could  not  be  ready  to  take  the  field  for 
some  months.  Thus,  on  the  whole,  Charles  Al- 
bert, without  reckoning  on  the  volunteers  and 
new  levies,  might  be  expected  to  have,  before 
many  weeks  were  over,  50,000  regular  troops  at 
his  disposal;  and  some  of  them,  in  particular 
the  Swiss  Guards  of  the  Pope  and  ,  KUp^n^j.^ 
the  Piedmontese  light-infonti^,  were  45^] ;  Bal' 
equal  to  the  best  in  Europe  in  equip-  if^ydier,  L 
ment,  discipline,  and  courage.'  281-294. 

The  forces  at  the  disposal  of  Radetsky  were 
less  considerable;  and  such  was' the  ^^ 
distracted  state  of  the  Austrian  mon-  Radetiky** 
archy  that  no  considerable  reinforce-  forroa  »nd 
ments  for  a  long  time  could  be  ex-  P<>»"'o°« 
pocted  to  join  his  standards.  Weakened  as  they 
had  been  by  the  defection  of  the  whole  Italian 
regiments,  And  by  the  loss  for  the  time  of  this 
whole  garrison  of  Venice,  which  had  been  sent 
under  capitulation  to  Trieste,  he  could  not,  in 
the  first  instance,  collect  more  than  30,000  men 
under  his  orders,  and  they  had  to  garrison  the 
whole  fortresses  on  the  Mincio  and  the  Adige, 
besides  keeping  open  the  communication  with 
Vienna  through  the  Italian  Tyrol,  which  was  all 
in  insurrection.  Thus,  for  operations  in  front 
and  in  the  field,  he  could  not  reckon  on  above 
18,000  men.  This  force,  it  u  true,  was  support- 
ed by  the  lines  of  the  Mincio  and  the  Adige* 
which,  for  a  considerable  distance  nm  parall^ 
to  each  other,  and  form  the  true  military  front- 
ier both  of  Germany  and  Italy  in  the  northeast. 
The  first  of  these,  issuing  from  the  Lake  of  Gar- 
da,  descends  from  tlience  in  a  deep  channel  to 
the  Po.  The  lioe  on  its  banks  thus  lesois  with 
its  right  on  the  lake  and  the  Alps,  and  its  left 
on  that  great  riv6r;  and  being  supported  by 
Pescbiera  and  the  fortress  of  Mantua,  it  presents 
a  very  strong  position.  The  line  of  the  Adige 
in  its  rear,  however,  is  still  stronger;  for  that 
river,  after  flowing  down  through  the  precipices 
of  the  Alps,  overhung  by  the  Montebaldo  and 
the  plateau  of  Rivoli,  issues  into  the  Italian 
plains  beneath  the  walls  of  Verona,  and  thence 
continues  its  course  in  a  deep  bed  with  a  rapid 
course  parallel  to  the  Mincio,  as  far  as  the  for- 
tress of  Legnago,  when  it  suddenly  turns  to  the 
eastward,  and  flows  to  the  Adriatic  in  a  line  not 
far  distant  from  the  Po.  *  Thus  these  %  penon^ 
two  lines  of  defense  were  both  form-  knowledge  i 
ed  of  rivers  issuing  from  the  Alps  Eili^nnerB, 
and  stretching  to  the  Po^  resting  at  ^'  ^' 
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either  extremity  on  strong  fortresses;  circam- 
stances  which  explain  the  rast  importance  which 
thev  have  lately  assumed  in  all  the  wars  between 
Italy  and  Germany. 
The  importance  and  strength  of  these  defens- 

ive  lines,  however,  were  much  less- 
Its  we2i  ride,  «««<!  a*  *l^is  5i™«  ^y  the  spread  of 
Id  conse.  the  insnrrection  over  the  whole  Ye- 
qiieDce  of  the  netian  States  and  province  of  Fri- 
inKurrectloa  ^jj  j^  th^jj^  rear,  which  placed  the 
n  lu  rear.        j«      ^  i«         ^  •  V.«  '^i. 

direct  line  of  communication  with 

Austria  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Add  to 
this,  that  as  the  Venetian  States  adjoined  the 
Roman,  and  the  whole  fortresses  of  both  were  ih 
the  hands  of  the  insurgents,  an  easy  entrance 
was  afforded  by  Ferrara  and  the  Lower  Po  to 
the  Papal  troops,  into  the  direct  rear  of  the  Aus- 
trian position.  Thus  it  was  indispensable  for 
Kadetsky,  should  he  be  driven  from  the  line  of 
the  Mincio,  which  was  more  than  probable,  to 
maintain  himself  at  all  hazards  at  Verona  and 
on  that  of  the  Adige ;  for  it  was  alone  by  hold- 
ing them  that  he  could  preserve  his  communica- 
tion with  Germany  and  the  Northern  Tyrol,  from 
whose  inhabitants  the  most  important  succor 
was  expected.  Should  he  be  driven  from  the 
line  of  the  Adige,  his  only  line  of  retreat  would 
not  be  perpendicular  to  his  front,  but  parallel  to 
hi^  right  flank — a  most  dangerous  movement  in 
presence  of  an  able  and  enterprising  enemy,  who 
could  fall  upon  it  in  any  weak  point,  and  cut 
the  retiring  columns  and  convoys  in  two. 

Even  this  last  and  vital  line  of  commnnica- 

tion  to  the  Austrian  troops  was  on 
Measuiesto  the  point  of  being  lost ;  for  not  only 
recover  and  had  the  insnrrection  spread  up  the 
K«cure  the  whole  western  side  of  the  Lago  di 
March  27       d^^da,  but  its  eastern  shores  were  in 

a  very  disturbed  state ;  while  on  the 
great  road  by  Trent  and  Roveredo,  in  the  Italian 
Tyrol,  convoys  were  frequently  surrounded  and 
cut  off,  especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Montebaldo,  and  between  that  and  Trent;  and 
the  latter  important  town  was  in  a  state  little 
short  of  open  insurrection.  The  whole  disposa- 
ble forces  in  the  Tvrol  itself  consisted  of  two 
weak  brigades,  which  were  entirely  absorbed  in 
guarding  the  posts  of  Bolzano  and  Botzen,  with 
the  Brenner  Pass,  and  the  newly  oonstmcted 
fortress  of  Franzens,  situated  to  the  north  of 
Brescia,  and  commanding  the  junction  of  the 
roads  northward  to  Innspruck,  and  eastward  to 
Carinthia.-  In  these  circumstances,  Radetsky 
intrusted  to  Ck>lonel  Baron  Zobil  and  a  weak 
brigade  the  important  task  of  securing  Trent, 
and  getting  the  command  of  the  adjacent  coan- 
tiy.  He  executed  his  mission  with  such  vigor 
and  ability,  that  though  he  had  in  the  first  in- 
stance only  eight  hundred  men  and  three  guns 
at  his  disposal,  yet  he  contrived  to  make  his  way 
tlirough  the  hostile  streets  into  the  castle,  from 
whence,  by  the  threat  of  a  bombardment,  and 
giving  the  town  up  to  pillage,  he  succeeded  in 
overawing  it.  The  principal  leaders  of  the  re- 
volt, all  Italians,  were  arrested,  the  citizens  dis- 
armed, the  wearing  of  party  badges  forbidden, 
Biarch  27  ""^^  ^®  magistracy  secured  in  the  Ger- 
man interest.  Meanwhile  the  Grovem- 
ment,  sensible  of  the  vital  importance  of  the  Ty- 
rol to  the  maintenance  of  their  Italian  posses- 
sions, and  relying  on  the  well-known  and  oft- 
tiicd  fidelity  uf  their  Tyrolese  subjects,  issued  a 


proclamation,  calling  upon  the  inhabitants  to 
take  up  arms  in  defense  of  their  king  and  ooun- 
try.  The  call  was  nobly  responded  to  by  all  of 
the  German  blood;  and  even  in  those  valleys 
which  lie  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  Brenner  and 
the  crest  of  the  mountains,  it  met  with  more  suc- 
cess than  could  have  been  expected.  The  Ger- 
man race,  as  every  traveler  who  has  visited  that 
interesting  country  knows,  had  spread  over  the 
Alpine  ridge  down  the  valleys,  and  with  them 
had  been  diffused  the  fidelity,  loyalty,  and  hon- 
esty of  the  German  character.  Before  many 
weeks  were  over,  sixty  companies  of  riflemen 
were  in  arms  and  fully  organized.  Rusty 
swords  were  furbished  up  and  sharpened ;  rifles, 
which  had  hung  unused  since  1809,  were  nn- 
slung  and  dean^ ;  ball-practice  was  established 
in  every  parish  ;  and  not  only  did  the  peasantry 
every  where  take  np  arms,  but  the  students  from 
the  Tyrol,  who  were  at  the  University  of  Vien- 
na, separated  from  their  comrades  who  were  in 
open  revolt,  and  rejoined  the  standard  of  tfaeir 
fathers  on  their  native  mountains.  They  were 
accompanied  by  Uaspinger,  the  famous  compan- 
ion of  Hofer  in  1809.  The  well-known  red 
beard,  which  had  then  been  such  a  terror  to  the 
enemy,  was  now  a  silver  gray  ;^  but  the  gait  of 
the  hero  had  undergone  no  change,  his  eye  lost 
none  of  its  ancient  fire.  He  had  the  satisfaction 
to  meet  in  Bolzano  with  Captain  i  penonai 
Gasser,  a  comrade  of  ancient  days,  knowledge ; 
who,  like  him,  had  come  forth  to  SSTifniSL 
resist  the  encroachment  of  Italian  1848,  mI, Mi: 
liberalism  as  they  had  done  the  in-  Baiiejmier,  L 
vasion  of  French  democracy. '  801-S06. 

This  burst  of  loyalty  in  all  the  inhabitants  of 
German  descent  in  the  Tyrol  was  aa 

much  promoted  by  an  imprudent  Meaeoreerf 
proclamation  issued  by  the  Provi-  3f  o^J^ 
sional  Government    at   Milan,  in  meat  at  Ma- 
which,  regarding  rather  geograph-  an. 
ical  divisions  than  political  or  mor-  "**«**  ^ 
al  distinction,  they  had  assigned  the  Brenner  and 
the  crest  of  the  mountains  separating  Italy  from 
Germany  as  the  frontier  line  between  the  Aus- 
trian territories  and  those  of  the  Italian  Repub- 
lic.   This  line  would  have  detached  a  great 
number  of  districts  strongly  attached  to  the 
house   of  Hapsburg  from  the  Imperial  mle; 
among  the  rest,  the  valley  of  Passejnr,  the  birth- 
place and  residence  of  Hofer  himselt    The  Ger- 
man inhabitants  of  these  districts  entertained  a 
bitter  recollection  of  the  Fk^nch  rule  when  they 
formed  part  of  the  Regno  d'ltalia,  nader  the 
vice-royalty  of  Prince  Eugene;  and  they  were 
resolute  to  resist  a  repetition  of  the  evils  then 
endured.     It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  while 
the  revolutionary  Government  of  Lombardy  was 
thus  busied  with  detaching  ancient  and  attach- 
ed provinces  from  the  Austrian  empire,  it  itself 
was  threatened  with  a  similar  process  of  dissolu- 
tion in  rear  from  the  revolutionary  Government 
of  France.    The  democrats  of  Savoy,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  detaching  of  the  chief  Sardinian 
garrisons  from  their  territory,  resohed  to  set  np 
for  themselves,  and  invited  the  patriots  of  Lyons 
to  cooperate  in  the  movement.    They  were  not 
slow  in  answering  the  appeal.    On  the  j^,^|o 
dd  April,  a  corps  of  eighteen  hundred 
(tee  volunteers  from  thence  crossed  the  frontier, 
and  advanced  without  opposition  to  Chambray, 
which  they  occupied,  ana  established  a  provi- 
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sioBftl  government  But  being  nnsniiported  by 
Ami]  4.  ^^  goTemment  forces,  tluB  inroad  soon 
^"^  came  to  a  disgraceful  termination.  Next 
daj  the  peasants  from  the  a^joii^u^S  mountains, 
who  were  attached  to  their  ancient  soTereigns, 
,  .       ....     descended  from  their  hills,  armed 

»  Ann.  HUL         .^,  ^      ^      i-  •  j 

i8^&i0iMi;  ^^th  rusty  fowhng- pieces  and 
EiieMsore,&Tl  scythes,  and  chased  the  intruders 
^A^}}^^  ignominiously  back  into  their  own 
Looe^ia       territory.' 

These,  however,  were  mere  episodes  in  the 

^f  war;  the  real  contest  lay  on  the 

FIrat  opera-  Hincio,  and  there  it  commenced  in 

tlooa  oo  the  good  earnest  in  the  beginning  of 

*^*2-         April.    The  great  inferiority  of  Ba> 

^  detsky's  force  rendered  it  impossible 

to  hold  that  line  permanently ;  but  he  resolved 
to  maintain  it  as  long  as  possible,  in  order  to 
gain  time  for  the  provisioning  and  arming  of 
Peschiera  and  Mantna,  which,  by  the  unac- 
countable negligence  of  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment, had  not  yet  been  done.  It  was  now  set 
about,  however,  in  good  earnest,  and  the  aged 
governor  of  Mantua,  Count  Goijakowski,  exhib- 
ited in  this  important  duty  an  energy  which  ri- 
valed that  of  ^Badetsky  himself.  By  his  efforts 
during  the  week  that  Charles  Albert  was  doom- 
ed to  iaaetivity  awaiting  his  reinforcements, 
four  months'  provisions  were  swept  into  both 
places;  and  Mantua,  which  during  the  long 
peace  had  lost  much  of  its  warlike  aspect,  was 
again  rendered  a  fortress  of  the  first  order. 

ADril&  ^^^^7  ^^  ^^  done,  when  Charles  Al- 
^  bert,  having  at  length  got  his  army  well 
in  hand,  directed  it,  in  several  columns,  on  the 
Mincio.  General  Bava,  with  four  thousand 
Piedmontese  and  sixteen  guns,  made  the  first 
attack,  by  assailing  the  rillage  of  Goito  on  the 
extreme  Austrian  left,  which,  alter  an  obstinate 
defense,  was  carried  by  the  gallantry  of  the 
Piedmontese  riflemen,  with  the  loss  of  two  hun- 
dred men  and  four  guns  to  the  vanquished,  and 
the  bridge  taken,  the  Austrians  retiring  to  Man- 
tua. Among  the  Austrians  killed  were  two 
nephews  of  Hofer,  who,  with  the  whole  Tjrrolese 
regiment  to  which  they  belonged,  had  fought 
with  ^e  utmost  courage.  Badetsky  wrote  to 
the  Tyrolese,  announcing  their  loss :  "  The  reg- 
iment, your  children,  whom  you  have  sent  me, 
b  worthy  of  your  country.'*  The  Piedmontese 
loss  waa'equal  to  that  of  the  Austrians ;  but  the 

«  »  .  ni.1.    latter  were  undoubtedly  wonted,  as 

'  Ann.  niWb.     .!_    ^  .   i_  J  ^i 

WI8, 540,641 :  the  town  was  taken,  and  the  passage 

EUennere,  61  of  the  Miudo  forced ;  and  this  was 
J^i^jSt^'^  a  matter  of  no  small  importance  in 
L  318-siT.  ^  outset  of  the  campaign.  =< 
Upon  reeeiving  intelligence  of  this  disaster  on 
^  his  left,  Badetsky  inmiediatcly  con- 
Badetaky  re-  ceDtrated  his  whole  disposable  forces, 
ttresbeMnd  amounting  to  19,000  men,  at  ViUa- 
UieAdige.  ft^anca,  between  Goito  and  Verona, 
and  at  first  seemed  disposed  to  give  battle  instead 
of  abandoning  the  line  of  the  Mincio.  But  he 
was  soon  induced  to  alter  his  views.  His  force 
was  so  inferior  to  that  of  the  enemy,  that  he 
could  hardly  hope  to  deliver  a  general  battle 
with  any  prospect  of  suceess,  and  the  distracted 
state  of  we  A«strian  monarchy  not  only  pre- 
cluded the  hope  of  any  considerable  reinforce- 
ments to  compensate  losses,  but  rendered  the 
little  army  under  his  command  in  a  manner 
she  last  hope  d  the  monardbiy^    Charles  Alber^ 


meanwhile,  was  not  the  man  to  halt  midway  in 
the  career  of  success.     On  the  day  following  the 
capture  of  Goito  two  other  eorps  efi^ted  the 
passage  of  the  Mincio  at  Valeggio  and  Mozam- 
bano,  in  spite  of  a  heavy  fire  from  the  Austrian 
batteries,  and  the  Piedmontese  forces  were  sol- 
idly established  on  the  left  of  the  river.     Seeing 
this,  and  having  accomplished  the  provisioning 
of  Peschiera  and  Mantua,  Badetsky  resolved  to 
retreat ;  and  on  the  10th  the  whole  army  a  -i.  ^a 
retired  behind  the  Adige,  leaving  only    ^ 
a  detachment  on  the  right  bank  of 
that  river  to  keep  up  the  communi-  ii^l^n^ 
cation  between  the  head-quarters  at  Hisu  1848,  * 
Verona  and  the  fortress  of  Peschie-  640.  54i ; 
ra,  which  it  was  anticipated  would  be  JS^JJ?®*''^ 
the  first  object  of  attack. '  a^J-^s*. 

So  far  brilliant  sncoess  had  attended  the  Pied- 
montese arms,  which  were  obrious-  33, 
ly  wielded  with  courage,  as  well  as  Dlfficultiei  of 
directed  with  skill.  Such  early  ad-  tiharies  Ai- 
yantage,  of  importance  in  all  wars,  bert'-poritlon. 
is  doubly  so  in  those  of  a  revolutionaiy  charac- 
ter, in  which  so  much  depends  upon  the  excite- 
ment consequent  on  triumphs ;  and  against  a 
less  experienced  commander  than  Badetsky  it 
might  possibly  have  led  to  decisive  results.  But 
the  character  of  that  great  general  was  precisely 
the  one  fitted  to  erect  a  barrier  against  whicb 
the  waves  of  revolutionary  fervor  would  beat  in 
vain.  The  importance  and  vast  strength  of  the 
line  of  the  Adige  was  now  apparent,  as  well  as 
the  value  of  the  time  gained  by  Badetsky  for 

Jirovisioning  the  fortresses  covering  its  flanks, 
t  was  impossible  to  force  the  line  of  the  Adige 
between  Peschiera  and  Mantna  while  both  of 
these  places  were  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy ; 
and  yet,  to  reduce  either,  with  an  able  and  en- 
terprising enemy,  ready  to  fall  on  the  besieging 
army,  was  evidently  an  undertaking  exposed  19 
great  hazard.  Charles  Albert,  therefore,  wisely 
resolved  to  await  the  arrival  of  reinforcements 
before  he  hazarded  the  bulk  of  his  forces  beyond 
the  Mincio;  and  he  merely,  in  the  mean  time, 
sent  advanced  guards  over  Uie  river  to  observe  the 
conntiy  between  it  and  the  Adige,  holding  in 
strength  ail  the  bridges,  so  as  to  give  ,  .^  „.. 
him  the  means  at  pleasure  of  com-  im8"o41:"£1- 
mencing  more  important  operations,  lemMre,  €&- 
which  he  designed,  in  the  first  in-  f^jj,?i*Jjy^- 
stance,  to  direct  against  Peschiera."  **  **•-***'• 

The  generals  and  colonels  of  the  free  revolu- 
tionary corps,  which  hi^d  been  raised  34 
in  Lombardy,  earnestly  pressed  the  invuion  of 
King  to  allow  them  td  take  advant-  ^^  TttoI  hj 
age  of  this  deUy  to  make  *  grand  **»•«*•  «"T>* 
incursion  into  the  Italian  1^^'-  They  were  en- 
couraged to  hope  for  great  results  from  this 
operation,  from  the  friendly  disposition  of  the 
whole  inhabitants  of  Italian  descent  in  the  South- 
em  TyroL,  the  most  of  whom  were  already  in 
arms  for  the  caase  of  Italian  independence. 
Charles  Albert  at  once  percdved  the  great  ad- 
vantages which  this  enterprise,  if  successfn!, 
would  produce,  by  endangering,  if  not  entirely 
cutting  off,  the  Austrian  communications  by  the 
valley  of  Trent  with  Vienna,  and  he  readily 
gave  his  consent  to  the  undertaking.  He  had  so 
little  confidence,  however,  in  the'  steadiness  of 
these  allies,  that  he  refused  to  allow  two  battal- 
ions of  light  troops  with  two  guns,  which  were 
earnestly  pressed  for,  to  accompany  them.    The 
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expedition  aocordixqtty  set  out  from  Brescia,  un- 
der the  command  of  General  Allemandi,  consist- 

A  rii9  ^^^  ^  ^^°^  thousand  men,  on  the  9th 
^  '  of  April,  in  .columns  of  five  or  six  hun- 
dred men  each,  and  moved  up  the  valleys 
leading  to  the  Alps,  which  soon  fell,  without 
opposition,  into  their  hands.  Their  progress 
was  so  rapid,  that  by  the  17th  April  they  were 
in  possession  of  the  wide  tract  of  country  stretch- 
ing from  Cler  to  the  Lago  di  Grarda,  and  all  the 
roads  leading  to  Trent  were  in  their  possession. 
It  was  their  intention  to  have  made  a  concen- 
i  Ann  Hist  ^"^^  '  >^t*ck  on  that  important 
1818.512,643:  town,  which,  if  taken,  would  have 
EiiesiuorejO.  entirely  cut  off  the  conmnnnications 
S:  SSi^^^^  o^  ^e  Austrians  with  their  own  do- 
**"*^-  minions.* 

Great  was  the  enthusiasm  in  the  Italian  fireo 
30^         corps  at  this  auspicious  commence- 
Totai  defeat  ment  of  their  operations.    The  poetry 
Jf  '*>•  «»P«-  of  the  war  was  represented  by  Signo* 
Cii  on.  ^  Bettroni,  a  heroine  who  command- 

ed a  detachment  of  one  hundred  men.  But  never 
was  more  clearly  evinced  the  utter  inadequacy 
of  raw  troops  to  resist  the  onset  of  regular  forces, 
even  though  greatly  inferior  in  number.  Gen- 
eral Weldon,  who  commanded  the  Austrian 
forces  in  Trent,  drew  two  battalions  of  regular 
troops  from  the  Vorarlberg,  where  the  declared 
neutrality  of  the  Swiss  rendered  their  presence 
no  longer  necessary,  and  with  thes3,  and  as 
much  as  was  disposable  of  his  little  garrison,  re- 
solved to  advance  and  anticipate  the  attack  of 
the  enemy.  He  divided  bis  force  into  two  small 
columns,  one  of  which  moved  from  Trent  into 
the  valley  of  the  Sarca  against  AUemandi's  right, 
the  other  on  Cler,  in  the  Val  di  Sali,  so  as  to 
menace  his  left;  while  at  the  same  time  the 
little  gaiTison  of  Riva,  on  the  Lago  di  Garda, 
•allied  forth,  and  totally  defeated  another  of  the 
1 19  ^^^™^  "'^  hundred  strong.  The  fint 
^  '  ofWeldon'scolumns'Cnoonnteredabody 
of  free  volunteers  at  Silemo,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Sarca,  and  speedily  put  them  to  the  rout;  the 
leoond  in  a  few  minutes  dispersed  Allemandi*s 
principal  force  near  Clor.  The  eff act  of  these 
OA  ketones  was,  that  the  free  bands  fled 
April  xu.  ijeadlong  out  of  the  Tyrol,  and  regained 
the  plains  of  Lombardy  in  the  utmost  conster- 
nation and  total  disorganization.  So  complete 
was  the  rout,  that,  after  a  great  deal  of  mutual 

t  RiifiRroere,  ^'^''^  '^^  recrimination,  the  whole 

72-^T6;  Ann.  ^  these  free  bands  were  dissolved ; 

HUL  184S,  and  soch  of  them  as  remained  in- 

^ii?^1^^  corporated  with  the  regular  army  of 

i.8i«-.,a4.  Piedmont.* 

Shortly  after  this  check,  Charles  Albert  deemed 
Sd,  himself  in  sufficient  strength  to  nn- 
CharlMAl-  dertake  the  operation  he  had  long 
b«n*spianof  meditated,  which  was  to  occupy  in 
epemtioniL  ^^  ^^  Venetian  States  in  the  rear 
of  Radetsky,  and  at  the  same  time  throw  for- 
ward his  own  left  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Lago  di  Garda,  and  seisee  upon  Rivoli.  By  thea^ 
means  he  hoped  to  turn  both  flanks  of  the  Aus- 
trian position,  and  cut  Radetsky  off  at  once  from 
the  reinforcements  which  were  hasteiung  to  him 
through  the  Tyrol,  and  the  army  of  reserve  which 
was  beginning  "jblowly  to  collect  on  the  banks  of 
the  Isonso.  With  this  view  he  sent  General  La 
&Iarmora,  one  of  the  best  officers  in  his  annv, 
to  Venice,  to  hasten  the  formation  of  the  levies 


there;  while  the  Papal  troops,  some  of  which, 
as  already  noticed,  were  foreigners  of  excellent 
quality,  under  General  Durando,  supported  bj 
the  luscan  and  Roman  levies  that  were  readyr 
for  the  field,  received  orders  to  cross  the  Lower 
Po  and  occupy  the  Venetian  territory,  including 
Friuli.  At  the  some  time,  the  Piedmonteae 
army  on  the  Mincio,  now  fully  in  hand  and 
strongly  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  troops  from 
the  rear,  was  to  commence  operations  on  their 
own  left  by  the  blockade  of  Peschiera.  On  their 
side,  meanwhile,  the  Austrians  were  not  idle, 
llie  Archduke  John  hastened  to  the  Tyrol  and 
pressed  the  armaments  in  that  warlike  and  faith- 
ful province,  and  moved  southward  into  the  Ital- 
ian valleys;  while  General  Nugent,  who  com- 
manded the  Austrian  army,  of  reserve  on  the 
Isonzo,  passed  that  river,  and  was  slowly  advanc- 
ing toward  Udine,  the  capital  of  Friuli,  so  that  he 
might  soon  be  expected  to  come  in  ^  .  ^  „. 
comact  with  General  Durando,  who  ]S48,5aim3: 
commanded  the  Papal  troops,  which  Kiii^^nuiv, Ti, 
were  to  converge  toward  the  same  Sji^!?*^  ^ 
point  from  the  Roman  frontier.*        *^ 

It  is  evident  that  this  design  was  well  conceiv- 
ed, and  made  the  most  of  the  forces  at  ^ 
the  disposal  of  the  Piedmontese  sov-  Commenee. 
c;reign.  It  was  open,  however,  to  the  ""«">*  «f  **>• 
usual  danger  of  such  flank  attacks —  *t>««k. 
viz.,  that  of  one  of  the  columns  of  attack  being 
suddenly  assailed  and  crushed  before  the  others 
had  time  to  hasten  to  its  relief.  This,  according- 
ly, happened  in  the  present  instance.  On  the 
2<kl  April  a  grand  reconnaissance  was  .^.^ 
made  by  Charles  Albert  in  person,  at  ^"'^ 
the  head  of  twelve  battalions  and  a  brigade  of 
horse,  in  the  direction  of  Peschiera;  while  a 
similar  movement  with  a  like  force 
was  made  at  the  extreme  right  by  the  '"^  ' 
Duke  of  Savoy,  who  crossed  the  Mincio  at  Gui- 
dizzolo,  and  advanced  to  the  neighborhood  of 
Mantna.  The  result  was  that  it  was  ascertained 
that  the  enemy  remained  shut  np  in  Verona, 
and  behind  fhe  batteries  of  Mantua.  The  King 
in  consequence  in  person  superintended  the  con- 
struction of  a  strong  bridge  at  Goito ;  and  from 
the  number  of  troops  which  were  moved  at  all 
points  across  the  Mincio,  it  became  evident  that 
he  intended  to  concentrate  the  bulk  of  his  forces 
between  that  river  and  the  Adige,  and  that  his 
first  attack  would  be  directed,  after  blockading 
Peschiera,  against  the  Austrian  positions  cover- 
ing the  defile  which  leads  by  the  banks  of  the 
latter  river  to  Trent  and  Germany. 

Pastrengo,  situated  tliroe  leagues  above  Ve- 
rona, on  the  road  to  Trent,  has  al-  33^ 
ways  been  found  to  bo  a  strategical  StioM«^l  at- 
point  of  the  greatest  importance  in  ^^^  *»"  J**^ 
the  wars  on  the  Mincio,  as  it  is  S^'^f^tt^'^ 
placed  at  the  point  where  the  great  Austrfaus  te- 
road  from  Mantua  to  the  Tyrol  en-  l>in<i  tbe 
ters  the  mountain.    The  possession  ^^^^^ 
of  it,  therefore,  covers  Rivoli,  the  plateau  of  which 
is  the  key  of  the  Southern  Tvrol,  and  gives  the 
command  of  the  whole  defile  leading  to  Ger- 
many.   No  sooner  did  Radetsky  perceive  that 
the  attack  was  to  be  made  in  this  qnartcUr  than 
he  sent  orders  to  (general  Weldon  to  strengthen 
himself  as  much  as  possible  on  the  platmiu ;  and 
to  gain  time  for  doing  so,  he  placed  a  bri|rade  in 
Pastrengo,  and  another  at  Bussolon^o,  m  as  to 
threaten  the  right  flank  of  an  enemy  moving  oa 
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it  On  the  29th  April  ths  Ring  advanced  in 
April  89  P^'""^^  against  the  fonner  position,  and 
a  warm  action  ensned  for  the  heights 
of  Homaldola,  the  dominant  ridge  of  the  hills 
lyin^  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps  in  that  quarter.  It 
finidly  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Piedmont- 
ese,  who,  with  valor  and  skill  equal  to  their  op- 
ponents, had  the  advantage  of  superior  numbers. 
The  Austrians  retired  to  Pastrengo.    There  the 

^^  forces  and  equal  resolution  on  both  sides. 
General  Wocher  commanded  the  Imperialists, 
consisting  of  two  brigades,  who  defended  the 
position  with  the  uc^iost  resolution.  The  Pied- 
montese  attack  was  made  by  an  entire  division 
under  General  Federici,  supported  by  the  whole 
centre  and  left  wing  of  their  armj,  numbering 
noc  less  than  twenty  thousand  combatants.  At 
the  first  cannon-shot,  Radetsky,  with  his  staff, 
approached  the  spot;  but  after  viewing  the  en- 
emy's position  and  forces,  he  did  not  deem  him>- 
self  in  sufficient  strength  to  hazard  a  general 
battle  in  defense  of  the  post  Orders  were  there- 
fore sent  to  Wocher  to  retire  behind  the  Adige, 
which  was  done  in  good  order,  but  with  consid- 
erable loss.  In  this  action  the  Imperialists  lost 
nine  hundred  men,  including  three  hundred  pris- 
*  Ann  Hi«t  ^^^^ »  ^^^  K'^g  not  more  than  half 
l6A!i,M4,545:  ^^^  ntmiber.  After  the  battle,  the 
Bieanere.82^  village  of  Bussolengo  was  also  aban- 
JTjftUieyd. L  doned,  and  the  Austrian  army  re- 
^^^  tired  entirely  behind  the  Adige.' 

While  these  engagements  were  going  on,  the 

89,  garrison  of  Peschiera  made  a  vigor- 
Btocfaide  of  ons  sally,  which,  however,  was  re- 
^«W6r»      pulsed.    By  the  occupation  of  Pas- 

Mantua.  ty^^gQ  muj  Btissolengo,  and  the  re- 
^«at  of  the  Austrians  across  the  Adige,  Charles 
Albert  was  enabled  to  complete  the  investment 
of  that  fortress,  and  thereby  render  his  left  com- 
paratively secure;  while  with  his  right,  into 
which  he  threw  his  principal  force,  be  was  pre- 
paring to  efiect  the  blockade  of  Mantua,  which 
had  not  yet  been  completed,  owing  to  the  im- 
mense extent  of  the  works  of  the  place,  and  of 
the  inundations  by  which  they  were  surrounded. 
Afraid  of  the  pestilential  exhalations  from  these 
marshes,  Charles  Albert  employed  a  Tuscan  di- 
vision to  form  a  considerable  part  of  the  block- 
ading force,  and  sent  them  across  the  Mincio  bv 
Govemolo  to  cut  off  the  communication  with 
Lognago^  wbich  hitherto  had  remained  open. 
Ko  sooner  did  the  governor  of  the  fortress  learn 
that  the  Italian  troops  were  across  the  river 
than  he  made  a  sally  and  routed  them,  with 
such  loss  that  they  were  driven  from  their  ground 
back  to  Govemolo,  which  was  even  attempted  to 
be  carried,  though  without  success.  In  conse^ 
qucnee  of  this  disaster,  the  Italian  division  made 
no  further  attempt  to  extend  the  blockade  to  the 
kft  bank. of  the  river,  and  Idft  the  communica- 
tion  with  Legnago  entirely  open.  About 
^  the  same  time,  the  last  remnants  of  the 

Italian  free  bands  wers  attacked  at  Storo  by  a 
,  gjj^^jjj  detachment  sent  out  by  General  Wel- 
81-81:  Ann.  don,  which  totally  defeated  them,  and 
Hist  184S,  sent  them  headlong  out  of  the  Aus- 
*^  *^**'        trian  territory.* 

Charles  Albert  diortly  after  made  an  attempt 
to  gain  the  heights  of  RivoH,  but  it  was  done 
in  a  very  feeble  manner,  and  the  inadequacy 
of  the  force  employed  was  perhaps  the  greatest 


fanlt  committed  by  him  daring  the  whole  cam- 
paign.    On  the  4th  May  the  remains 
of  the  fit»  corps  were  transported  ^„^^ 
aeross  the  Lago  di  Garda  from  Sale  fni  attadiaf 
to  L'Assice,  where  they  were  joined  tbt  King  on 
by  a  strong  Piedmontese  regiment  ^  ^^U; 
and  a  half-battery  of  artillery.    Next     ^^ 
day  the  united  force,  about  five  thousand  strong; 
scaled  the  heights  wbich  lie  between  the  lake 
and  the  valley  of  the  Adige,  and  b^an  the  aa^ 
cent  of  the  Montebaldo.    The  Austrian  ontposta 
fell  back  to  the  main  body,  which,  securely  post- 
ed amidst  rocks  and  thickets,  kept  up  so  heavy 
a  fire  that  the  assailants  were  quickly  obliged  to 
retire.     Convinced  by  this  repulse  that  no  im- 
pression was  to  be  made  on  the  extreme  Austri- 
an right  resting  on  the  rocks  of  Rivoli,  the  King 
directed  his  whole  attention  to  their  centre,  which 
lay  in  front  of  Verona,  though  uotunder  tlie  can- 
non of  that  plaoe.     The  position  of  Radetsky 
there  was,  however,  strong,  standing  on  a  spa- 
cious plateau  covered  in  front  by  the  villages  of 
Crocebianca,  San  Massimo,  and  Santa  Lucia, 
and  extending  in  rear  to  the  glacis  of  Verona. 
There  the  veteran  field-marshal  resolved  to  giva 
battle,  for  he  could  not  rehire  far-  ,  p,^ 
ther  without  exposing  Verona  to  jog;  An?HUt 
bombardment,  and  endangering  his  1848,561,068; 
communications  by  Trent  with  Gcr-  Sil't^'l**'*'  *• 
many.  * 

At  six  in  the  morning  of  the  6th  May  tbs 
whole  Piedmontese  army,  forty-five  ^j 
thousand  strong,  with  sixty-six  guns^  Battle  of 
stood  to  their  anhs,  and  shortly  aft-  Bntitn  Lnda. 
er  advanced  to  the  attack.  The  May  6. 
different  divisions  advanced  swiftly  across  the 
plain  which  separated  the  two  armies,  preceded 
by  their  guns,  with  their  flanks  covered  by  a 
cloud  of  skirmishers.  The  fire  by  nine  was  ex- 
tremely  warm  on  both  sides,  and  the  Piedmont- 
ese troops  were  advancing  with  great  steadiness 
and  loud  shouts  to  the  attack,  when  their  prog- 
ress was  checked  by  the  fire,  on  their  left  flank, 
of  an  Austrian  battery.  The  weight  of  the  at- 
tack was  upon  this  directed  by  the  King  against 
the  village  of  Santa  Lncia,  which  was  strongly 
occupied,  and  obstinately  defended  by  the  Im- 
perialists. The  attack,  however,  by  the  Pied- 
montese was  not  less  determined;  house  after 
house,  street  after  street,  was  successively  car- 
ried ;  the  church  and  ohuroh-yard,  after  a  san- 
guinary struggle,  were  stormed  by  the  assailants^ 
and  at  length  the  whole  village  was  conquered, 
and  the  Imperialists  in  sullen  dejection  stood 
firm,  still  ready  to  give  battle  in  its  rear.  Elated 
by  their  success,  tibe  Piedmontese  were  rushing 
out  of  the  village  to  renew  the  attack  on  the 
other  side,  when  their  flank  was  torn  by  a  dis- 
charge from  an  Austrian-Italian  battalion,  who 
immediately  after  charged  with  the  bayonet  and 
drove  them  back.  In  vain  they  repeatedly  en- 
deavored to  debouch  and  renew  the  attack ;  the^ 
were  as  often  checked  by  the  fire  of  grape  and 
musketry  which  issued  from  the  Austrian  lines. 
Seeing  this,  and  regarding  Santa  Lncia  as  the 
decisive  point,  the  King  hurried  forward  the  bri- 
gade of  guards  to  support  the  attack,  and  posted 
himself  at  their  head.  But  the  Austrians  mean- 
while brought  up  reinforcements  not  less  power- 
ful ;  Count  Clam  airived  with  three  batt aliens^ 
and  with  them  a  general  attempt  to  retake  the 
village  was  made.    The  King,  on  his  side,  upon 
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this  advanced  the  whole  division  of  Greneral 
d'Arvillars ;  and  the  combatants  on  either  side, 
broken  into  small  bodies  by  the  intervening  gar- 
dens and  inclosores,  fought  hand  to  hand  with 
equal  valor  and  resolution,  but  without  the  Im- 
perialists being  able  to  retake  the  village.    Mean- 

"^  while  the  battle  raged  with  equal  fuiy  along  the 
whole  front,  especially  when  G^ieral  Broglia, 
with  the  Piedmontese  left,  attacked  the  villages 
of  Crocebianca  and  San  Massimo,  on  the  Austri- 
an right.  But  no  decisive  advantage  was  gained 
in  that  quarter ;  and  at  four  o*clock  the  King, 
finding  that  nothing  beyond  the  bare  possession 
of  the  village  had  been  gained  by  his  attack  on 
Santa  Lucia,  gave  orders  for  a  general  retreat. 
It  was  conducted  in  good  order,  under  cover  of 
the  brigade  Ck>ni,  headed  by  the  Duke  of  Sa^ 
voy;  but  not  without  some  disorder 
1Q6107?A^  among  the  Italian  troops,  several 
liinr.  1848,      hundred  of  whom  were  made  pris- 

.  .6M,616;  BaI-  oners.  The  Piedmontese  loss  was  98 
l^ler,  I.  m  j^iii^jji  ^^^  ^94  wounded ;  that  of  the 

Austrians  nearly  as  considerable.* 

Although  the  result  of  this  battle  was  nowise 

^  decisive,  it  had  a  material  effect 

Scaiiitsofthe  ^pon  the  issue  of  the  campaign, 

iMttie,  ftnd      and  modified  in  an  important  way 

•^*rtit«.**'  ^*^  *^®  measures  both  of  the  Imperial- 
•  ^^  **"  ists  and  the  Piedmontese.    On  the 

one  hand,  Charles  Albert  became  convinced  that 
.he  could  not,  with  his  present  forces,  assail  with 
success  the  Austrian  position  Km  the  Adige,  or 
force  the  important  plateau  of  Rivoli,  the  bul- 
wark of  their  communication  with  Germanv; 
on  the  oiher,  the  Imperial  general  felt  that  the 
campaign  to  him  had  hitherto  been  a  losing 
game,  and  that  it  taxed  his  utmost  strength  to 
maintain  himself  in  the  last  defensive  position  in 
Italy,  formed  by  Verona,  Legnago,  and  the  line 
of  the  Adige.  Thus  both  parties  were  in  a  man- 
ner compelled  to  pause  in  their  operations ;  and 
this  was  the  more  advisable,  as  each  had  con- 
siderable reinforcements  shortly  to  expect.  The 
King  hoped  for  the  speedy  arrival  of  the  Papal 
troops,  including  the  Swiss  Guard,  and  some- 
thing might  be  expected,  at  least  for  guarding 
convoys  and  keeping  up  communications,  .from 
the  numerous  Tuscan  and  I^ombard  volunteer 
corps  forming  in  his  rear.  Radetsky  had  still 
more  materisd  succor  to  expect  from  the  army 
of  reserve  under  General  Nugent,  which  the  Im- 
a  lUdetiiky**  p^rial  Grovemment,  notwithstand- 
i>iiip.,  Maj  7,  mg  the  straits  to  which  it  had  been 
i  iefo  ooo  reduced,  had  contrived  to  form  on 
Jaf;  BiS«.  the  Isonzo,  and  which  was  now  be- 
in«re,  106, 107;  ginning  to  threaten  Friuli,  and  make 
Ann.  Hiat  its  weight  felt  in  the  most  import- 
184S,  544, 646.  ^^^  ^^y  Ju  ^^  j,Qjyp  ^f  jjjg  position.  ^ 

Count  Naval  Nugent^  Master  of  the  Ordnance, 
^  and  General-in-Chief  in  Lower  Aus- 

CoaDtNagvnt  ^A,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
Midtheannj  veterans  of  the  Imperial  army,  had 
tb  ^^^  ***  "*  ^^  commencement  of  the  war  of- 
Bona).  f^Y^  jjj^  sendees  to  collect  and  con- 
duct the  army  of  reserve  which  the  Cabinet  of 
Vienna  had  ordered  to  be  formed  on  the  Isonzo. 
Forty  years'  service  in  the  Imperial  army,  and 
presence  in  above  a  hundred  battles,  had  ma- 
uured,  by  the  lessons  of  experience,  a  mind  formed 
fey  Batoze  to  discharge  the  most  important  duties 
of  a  general.  His  offer  was  accepted ;  and  on 
the  4th  April  he  reached  Gortz,  and  established 


his  head-quarters  there,  to  superintend  tke  forma- 
tion of  the  army  of  reserve.  It  already  consisted, 
at  least  on  paper,  of  20,000  men,  of  whom  1700 
were  cavalry,  with  sixty-four  guns  and  two  rock- 
et-batteries.  No  less  than  8000  of  the  infantry 
were  several  marches  in  the  rear,  and  great  part 
of  the  artillery  was  without  horses,  and  therefore 
incapable  of  immediate  service.  The  troops  were 
composed  of  two  classes — the  reserves  forwarded 
from  the  depdts  in  the  interior  to  the  Austrian 
regiments  in  Italy;  the  Croat  volunteers,  for- 
warded by  CouKT  Jellachich,  Ban  op  Cboatu, 
who,  although  all  but  dethroned  by  the  rebellious 
Magyars  in  his  own  dominions,  had  in  the  no- 
blest manner  dispatched  every  disposable  man  to 
the  support  of  his  veteran  comrade.  So  slowly, 
however,  did  the  troops  arrive,  and  such  was  the 
state  of  destitution  to  which  the  ar-  ,  EHesmerew 
tillery  was  reduced,  that  it  was  not  9s_9e;  Amu 
tUl  the  25th  April  that  he  was  able  UUt.  isia,  ' 
to  move  forward,  and  then  it  was  f^S^A^jJi*'^ 
only  with  13,000 men  and  46 guns.'    *  ^*-"^- 

General  Zucchi  commanded  the  Italian  forces 
in  Friuli ;  but  they  consisted  only  ^. 

of  3000  regular  troops,  forming  part  p^  ^f  \j^i„^ 
of  the  regiments  in  the  Imperial  and  advance 
service  which  had  revolted,  and  8000  of  Nngent  to 
volunteers  and  national  guards,  on  ^^^i^g^. 
whom  no  reliance  could  be  placed. 
Fearful  of  a  collision  in  the  open  field  with  the 
Grerman  forces,  Zucchi  shut  himself  up  in  the 
fortress  of  Palma-Nuova-with  8000  men,  leaving 
the  remainder  to  aid  the  garrison  of  Udinc. 
Both  towns  were  soon  invested  by  Nugent ;  and 
as  Udine  was  suirounded  by  an  old  wadl,  and  the 
streets  were  strongly  barricaded,  a  desperate  re- 
sistance was  anticipated.    It  all  ended,  however, 
in  smoke.     On  the  2 1st,  the  Austrians  com- 
menced a  bombardment,  which,  after  lasting  two 
hours,  struck  such  terror  into  the  inhabitants  that 
they  proposed  a  capitulation,  which  was  conclnd- 
ed  on  favorable  terms  to  the  citizens  on  the  23d. 
The  capitulation  was  to  include  Palma-Noova 
and  all  the  towns  in  the  province ;  but  they  re- 
fused to  take  advantage  of  it,  and  Nugent,  leav- 
ing  these  merely  observed  by  in-  ^ 
considerable  blockading  forces,  ad-  ^j^^^a^ 
vanoed  slowly  with  the  main  body  mat  1818, ' 
of  his  troops  to  Pordenone,  which  he  6&l,662;  B^ 
reached  on  the  80th,  his  advanced  |gj|«''  *•  ^^ 
guard  being  posted  at  Sacile.* 

Nugent,  who,  though  a  brave  and  experienced 
officer,  belonged  to  the  old  school  ^ 
in- war,  advanced  so  slowly  that  bo-  BuwgeoftlM 
fore  he  reached  the  Piave  the  Ital-  Plave  by  the 
ian  forces  had  gained  time  to  break  m*'*|i"' 
down  the  bridges  and  collect  on  the  *^ 
opposite  bank.  They  were  under  the  command 
€i  General  Durando,  and  amounted  in  all  to 
15,000  men,  of  whom  6000,  with  8  guns  and 
700  horse,  were  the  Swiss  Guards,  the  hest  troops 
in  all  Italy.  To  cross  a  broad  and  deep  river,  in 
presence  of  such  a  force,  with  one  of  little  greater 
amount,  was  an  undertaking  of  no  little  difficulty. 
The  Swiss  contingent,  which  was  so  formidable, 
was  posted  near  Monte-Bellano,  with  its  front  to- 
ward Feltre.  This  body  was  worth  more  than 
the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  army  put  together, 
for  the  remainder  consisted  of  undisciplined  Ital- 
ian volunteers,  who  were  likely  to  disband  on  the 
first  serious  danger.  The  Austrians  continued 
to  advance ;  and  when  they  arrived  at  the  Pi»ve^ 
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findiof^  the  bridfsei  destroyied,  and  their  own  pon« 
toon-cnin  too  thort  to  effiect  the  passage,  turned 
to  their  right,  and  marched  up  the  lei^  bank  to 
Bellnno.  Upon  this  Durando,  who  fbnnd  the 
whole  Austrian  army  directed  against  his  single 
(Uvision,  retired,  bat  not  on  the  two  other  Ital- 
ian divisions,  who  were  posted  in  front  of  Treri- 
SQ,  but  on  Baasano,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Val 
Sagana — an  eccentric  morement,  which  entire- 
ly separated  him  from  the  rest  of  the  army,  and 
exposed  both  to  the  most  serious  dangers.  The 
Austrian  general  immediately  availed  himself  of 
his  adrontage.  Rapidly  countermarching,  he 
^     .^    again  approached  Treviso,  concentrated 

'^^  his  troops  at  VMnadello,  and  after  a 
sharp  action  obliged  the  Papal  troops  to  retire, 
leavuig  Treviso,  garrisoned  only  by  3o00  of  the 
free  bands,  to  its  fate.  Ferrari,  who  command- 
ed the  Italians,  withdrew  to  Mestre,  intending 
to  unite  with  the  garrison  of  Vemce ;  while  Du- 
rando  inoved  down  the  stream  of  the  Brenta  in 
the  same  direction,  hoping  to  regain  his  com- 
rades there.  Nugent  was  now  obliged  to  resign 
the  command  firom  ill  health,  and  it  was  assumed 
V     in    Vy  Count  Thnm,  who  on  the  18th  con- 

*^  eentrated  his  whole  force,  18,000  strong, 
at  Visnadello.  The  Italian  generals  had  no  force 
at  their  conmiand  capable  of  withstanding  such  a 
mass ;  and  it  advanced  against  Vioensa,  in  obe- 
1  Ann.  HiRt.  dience  to  pressing  orders  received 
iM3,i&i,£M;  from  Radetsky  to  hasten,  with  every 
EiieMiMre,  disposable  sabre  and  bayonet,  to  the 
lOT-lll.  decisive  point  on  the  Adige. ' 

So  pressing  had  affairs  now  become  on  that 
4IL  river,  that  though  Vicenza  lay  on  the 
Jiniciioii  of  direct  road  to  Verona,  and  a  vigor- 
rewn^iuh  ^^^  attack  upon  it  with  the  force  at 
the  arnj  of  ^^  disposal  of  the  Austrian  gener- 
Radetaky.  al  could  hardly  fail  of  success,  yet 
^**y  **•  Thum,  to  avoid  delay,  resolved  not 
to  attempt  its  reduction,  but  to  make  a  circuit 
round  it  and  continue  his  march  to  Verona. 
This  he  did  accordingly.  On  the  20th  his  ad- 
vanced guards  fell  in  with  Radetsky*s  posts  in 
the  rear,  and  on  the  2 1st  the  much-wished-for 
junction  took  place,  and  the  force  on  the  Adige 
was  increased  by  nearly  twenty  thousand  good 
troops.  Radetsky,  however,  was  anxious  not  to 
leave  so  important  a  town  as  Vicenza  in  the 
bands  of  the  enemy,  and  he  ordered  Thum  to 
u  83.  ^^^^^^^  his  steps  and  attack  it.  He  did 
so  accordingly,  and  an  assault  was  de- 
livered. But  the  barricades  were  strong,  the 
,  resistance  stout,  the  guns  of  heav^  metal,  and 
a  Swiss  battalion,  which  meanwhile  had  been 
thrown  into  the  place,  displayed  the  most  un- 
daunted valor.  The  result  was  that  the  attack 
a  Enesmew  ^^^^ »  «i<l»  »fter  a  useless  carnage, 
111-114:  Ann.  Thum  drew  off  his  men,  and  rejoin- 
Hiit.  1848,663  ed  the  commander-in-chief  on  the 
-M4;BjUieyd.  26th  at  Verona,  leaving  Vicenza 
L  8s«-39e.       g^  .j^  ^^  jj^^  ^f  ^jjg  enemy.  • 

During  these  events  the  important  connfer- 
revolution  took  place  at  Ni4)les,  on 

Inpo^t  ef.  ^®  ^^^^  ^*y»  "^^^^  completely  re- 
feetof  tha  Stored  the  royal  authority,  and  oc- 
eoonter-rero-  casioned  an  immediate  change  in 
^oatNa-  jijg  foreign  policy  and  disposal  of 
^^  the  military  force  of  the  State.    Pre- 

vioas  to  that  event  the  Neapolitan  troofpB,  20,000 
strong,  including  part  of  the  formidable  Swiss 
Gnaids,  were  posted  on  the  Lower  Po ;  and  the 


Qovemment  being  completely  in  the  hands  of 
the  democratic  party,  this  large  force  was  in- 
tended to  have  co-operated  with  the  Papal  troops. 
But  when  the  King  had  triumphed  over  the 
democratic  party  in  the  streets  of  Naples,  a 
change  of  ministry  and  measures  immediately 
took  place,  and  orders  were  issued  to  the  army 
on  the  Lower  Fo  to  return.  When  these  coun- 
ter-orders reached  the  army,  which  was  under 
the  command  of  General  Pepe,  a  strenuous  Lib- 
eral, a  struggle  ensued  in  the  army  as  to  which 
party  they  should  obey.  Matters  came  ^^  a^ 
to  a  crisis  on  the  28th  May,  when  Pepe,  ^^ 
disobeying  the  orders  of  his  Crovemment,  instead 
of  returning  toward  Naples,  gave  orders  to  a  di- 
vision to  cross  the  Po,  and  advance  into  the  Ve- 
netian territories.  Several  regiments  resisted, 
and,  headed  by  their  officers,  began  to  march 
homeward.  In  vain  the  populace  of  Bologna 
gave  the  most  strenuous  support  to  the  Liberal 
party  in  the  army.  Pepe  persuaded  two  battal- 
ions of  volunteers  and  a  battery,  all  Ital-  .  .^ 
ians,  to  cross  the  river ;  but  when  the  re- 
maining troops  of  the  line  approached  its  banks, 
General  Klein  issued  a  counter-order,  and  aU 
the  Swiss  and  German  regiments  flocked  to  his 
standard,  and  formed  a  camp  at  Cento  ready  to 
obey  their  sovereign.  Pepe  soon  found  that  all 
he  could  do  was  to  retain  the  Italian  volunteers 
on  his  side.  At  Venice  also,  the  Neapolitan 
troops,  which  had  been  embarked  in  the  fleet, 
were  recalled,  and  none  but  the  Italian  volun- 
teers remained.  These  events  were  by  far  the 
most  important  which  had  yet  occurred  in  the 
course  of  the  war;  for  at  the  very  time  when 
the  junction  of  the  army  of  reserve  ^  j^. 
added  20,000  men  to  the  forces  of  iss',!^^. 
Radetsky,  the  change  at  Naples  uut  1818,  • 
withdrew  as  large  a  force  from  the  ?*^^*{*^*' 
league  of  Italian  independence  1*  »w-^i. 

Their  importance  became  the  more  conqncu- 
ous  from  what  was  occurring  at  the         ^g 
same  time  in  the  main  armies  on  state  of  the 
the  Adige.     The  Austrians  had,  armleaonthe 
during  &e  three  weeks'  inaction  ^^l^f^J^ 
which  succeeded  the  battle  of  SanA  cn>wn  of 
ta  Luda,  greatly  strengthened  their  Lombardy  by 
position,  and,  in  fact,  converted  it  ijSlI^*''^' 
into  a  laige  intrendied  camp  in 
front  of  Verona.    Charles  Albert  did  the  same, 
and  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  get  up 
troops  from  the  rear  to  cover  the  siege  of  Pe»- 
chiera.    But  though  he  received  considerable  re- 
inforcements from  his  own  dominions,  the  Mil- 
anese levies  went  on  so  slowly  that  only  six  or 
seven  hundred  of  the  line  were  as  yet  in  the  front, 
and  as  many  volunteen.    The  enthusiasm  of  the 
Lombards  all  evaporated  in  civil  meetings,  illu- 
minations, and  operatic  applause — measures  lit- 
tle calculated  to  resist  the  onset  of  the  Transal- 
pine legions.    Nor  were  internal  divisions  of  a 
still  more  serious  character  awanting  to  paralyze 
the  energy  by  which  alone  the  independence,  of 
Italy  could  be  secured.    The  leading  democrats 
in  the  several  towns  were  so  divided,  and  so 

^^T  fi.iT^''!.  *^^*^"^»  f^*i  »  EUe«nSre. 
Charles  Albert,  m  despair,  resolved  isi^isi;  Ann. 

to  have  nothing  to  do  with  them.  Hist.  1848, 

and  declined  the  proffered  crown  of  ?^iii^*y^ 

Northern  Italy."  *'  »'*-**»• 

The  King,  however,  was  not  remiss  in  those 

warlike  measures  by  which  alone  the  independ- 
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ence  of  Italy  conld  be  lecured.  His  whole  atten- 
4>^  tion  was,  in  the  first  instance,  directed 
Bloipiof  to  the  sicfurci  of  Peschiera,  the  openu 
Po«iiierB,  tioDs  against  which  were  becoming  se- 
May  18.  rjous  when  the  army  of  reserve  waa 
approaching  the  Adige.  This  fortress,  situated 
at  the  point  where  the  Mincio  issnes  from  the 
Lago  di  Garda,  though  not  of  tlie  first  order, 
was  of  considerate  strength,  and  the  garrison, 
which  was  sixteen  hundred  strong,  had  orders 
to  defend  itself  to  the  last  extremity.  The  King 
fixud  his  head-quarters  with  the  covering  force 
at  Munzambano,  about  a  leagtie  from  the  place ; 
the  Duke  of  Genoa  was  intrusted  with  the  direc- 
tion of  the  artillery  and  besieging  force,  which 
cou:iisced  of  two  Fiedmontose  brigades  and  a  bat- 
talion  of  marines.  The  batteries  were  armed 
early  on  the  iSth  May,  and  at  I  p.m.  on  that 
day  the  fire  began  at  the  distance  of  from  six 
hundred  yards.  Though  no  practicable  breach 
had  been  mad?,  the  garrison  were,  chiefly  from 
the  effect  of  tlie  vertical  fire  and  the  loss  of 
two  outworks,  soon  reduced  to  great  straits,  and 
no  provifflons  remained  but  dry  maize.  Sum- 
t  ElioHincre.  ™o"®*^  ^  surrender  on  the  26th 
1^4-i'iT;  May,  however,  the  governor  refus3d, 
Ahiu  iihu  trusting  to  the  measures  which  the 
^S  ^^1  commander-in-chief  was  meditating 
for  his  relief.* 
The  position  of  Charles  Albert  covering  the 
siege  was  so  strong  that  Badetsky 
RacleuJcy't  ^^^1^^  o^  success  from  a  front  at- 
abia  mo%'e-  tack.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  ef- 
mont  to  ntiae  foct  the  object  of  raising  the  siege  by 
May  2T^  threatening  another  part  of  the  ene- 
my's position ;  and  this  he  did  by  a 
bold  but  most  able  operation.  Leaving  Count 
Thum  with  the  greater  part  of  the  army  of  re- 
serve, sixteen  thousand  strong,  consisting  for  the 
most  part  of  young  soldiers,  to  defend  the  in- 
trenched camp  in  front  of  Verona,  he  himself  set 
out  late  in  the  evening  of  the  27th  May,  with  thir- 
ty thousand  infantry,  five  thousand  horse,  and 
ono  hundred  and  fifty  guns,  divided  into  thrco 
corps,  and  took  the  direction  of  Mantua.  The 
oitcration  was  a  delicate  and  hazardous  one;  for 
tlie  army,  in  making  this  cross-march,  showed 
a  long  flank  to  the  King,  who  might  have  assail- 
ed it  with  advantage  at  any  point,  **a  species 
of  attack,*'  says  Napoleon,  '*  which  never  fails." 
But  the  risk  of  being  so  ai»sailed  was  much  less- 
ened by  the  possession  of  the  fortified  towns  of 
Verona  and  Mantua  at  its  two  extremities, 
which  in  any  event  secured  the  two  extreme 
points  of  the  Une  of  march,  and  prevented  its  be- 
ing turned  or  a<i8ailed  in  rear.  Charles  Albert, 
howevar,  liad  his  army  well  in  hand,  grouped 
on  the  summit  of  the  Semma  Caropagna,  from 
which  the  dust,  and  oven  the  carriages,  in  the 
long  procession  were  visible.  But  with  such 
wonderful  skill  did  the  old  marshal  conduct  his 
march,  and  so  well  was  he  seconded  by  the  dis- 
cipline and  steadiness  of  his  troops,  that,  though 
the  King  stood  on  the  heights  ready/ to  take  ad- 
vantage of  any  opening  or  opportunity  of  attack, 
none  such  presented  itself.  The  divisions  were 
*  Kiiesmera,  ■<>  dosed  up  and  arranged  for  in- 
127, 19B:  Ann.  Btant  battle,  that  the  whole  army  re- 

M4^»6t\»-  *^™**'***  *  moving  dose  column 
detiik/'a'DiiJ  Aankod  by  horsemen,*  ready  at  any 
jjtA,  May  «,  point,  with  artillery  and  cavalry  in 
their  pro])er  places,  to  wheel  about 
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and  give  battle  at  a  few  minntes*  notice :  and  on 
the  evening  of  the  28th  the  whole  army  Hv- 
ouacked,  without  having  fired  a  shot,  on  the 
glacis  under  the  cannon  of  Mantua. 

On  the  follo^ng  morning  the  Austrian  Mar- 
shal resumed  his  march  at  daybreak 
from  Mantua,  and  now  his  design  gtonuingof 
was  apparent:  he  took  the  road  to  curutoua 
Vicenza.  The  Austrian  advanced  by  tlie  Aus* 
guard,  pursuing  their  line  along  the  {(^l^^ 
right  bank  of  the  Mincio,  and  on  the 
southern  shore  of  tho  lake  on  which  Mantua 
stands,  came  in  contact  at  the  bridge  oTer  the 
Canal  Ossone,  which  issues  from  it,  with  the 
Tuscan  division,  six  thousand  strong,  with  eight 
guns,  which  was  prepared  to  dispute  the  passage. 
Tho  Tillage  of  Curtatone,  through  which  thernd 
passed,  was  strongly  barricaded  and  loopboled, 
and  every  preparation  had  been  made  for  a  vig- 
orous defense. ,  Some  delay  occurred  in  reach- 
ing this  post,  from  the  deep  ditches  which  flank- 
ed the  chaussc^e  on  either  side,  requiring  to  be 
filled  up  before  the  columns  could  pass  along. 
At  length,  however,  the  leading  brigade,  under 
Count  Clam,  reached  Curtatone,  and  the  storm- 
crs,  under  Prince  Felix  Schwartzenberg,  were 
formed  for  the  attack.  Three  times  that  gallant 
officer  led  his  troops  to  the  barricades,  and  three 
times  they  were  repulsed  by  the  steady  fire  of 
the  Tuscans.  At  length,  however,  on  the  fourth 
rush  the  defenses  were  carried,  the  guns  taken, 
four  hundred  and  eighty  men  killed  and  wound- 
ed, and  two  thousand  men  made  prisoners.  This 
advantage,  great  as  it  was,  had  been  dearly  pur- 
chased by  the  Imperialists :  they  lost  ninety-fiTe 
killed,  and  five  hundred  and  fifteen  wounded. 
The  proportion  of  officers  struck  to  the  men 
proved  how  bravely  they  had  stood  i  Eii'soiere. 
lo  the  front  to  lead  on  their  troops ;  131^33;  Am. 
the  number  of  officers  in  action  ^*l|J|f\^ 
compared  with  the  men  was  one  in  aetaky*a'  i>i«^ 
thirty,  the  number  hit  was  one  in  iMidi,  June  ], 
sixteen.^  1848. 

Upon  receiving  intelligence  of  this  disaster, 
Charles  Albert  moved  from  his  po-  5^^ 
sition  on  Somma  Campagna,  and  Rapnlaeofth* 
marched  to  Goito,  moving  a  part  AurtrUnaat 
of  his  troops  to  the  right  bank  of  the  ^^^' 
Mincio,  in  order  to  cover  his  communications 
with  Lombardy,  which  he  imagined  the  field- 
marshal  intended  to  threaten.  It  was  full  time 
he  should  do  so ;  for  -on  the  evening  oi  ^ 
the  29th  the  Austrian  army,  without  "■y* 
losing  a  moment,  began  its  march  toa'ard  Milan, 
in  two  columns — the  one  following  the  high-road 
to  that  capital,  by  Cremona,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Po,  the  other  by  parallel  roads.  The  field- 
marshal  had  no  intention  of  giving  battle:  his 
object  was  to  force  the  enemy  to  abandon  the 
line  of  the  Mincio,  and  raise  the  siege  of  Pes- 
chiera, in  order  to  preserve  his  oommunications 
with  Milan.  It  fell  out  otherwise,  however,  and 
the  Imperialists  sustained  a  severe  check  In  con- 
sequence of  the  division  of  their  forces  into  two 
columns,  which  exposed  the  one  to  attack  while 
the  other  was  not  at  hand  to  support  it.  CSener- 
al  Bava,  who  commanded  the  Piedmontese  right 
wing,  to  stop  this  advance  hastily  ^w  together 
twenty  thousand  men  and  fifty-four  guns  at  Goi- 
to, which  he  disposed  in  the  most  ski&ul  manner 
to  defend  that  important  town,  witli  its  passage 
over  the  Mindo.    The  Austrian  adfanced  guard 
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was,  at  a  torn  of  the  road,  at  the  foot  of  the 
high  ground  abore  the  town,  saddenly  sainted 
bj  a  fire  from  a  heavy  battery,  to  which  they 
had  nothing  to  oppose.  So  eager  were  the  Im- 
perialists to  engage  that  the  field-marshal  was  in 
a  manner  oompelled  to  bring  up  brigade  after 
brigade  to  the  attack,  after  the  first  had  be^n  re- 
pulsed. It  was  all  in  vain,  howoTer :  the  Pied- 
montese  stood  to  their  guns  manfully,  and  had 
the  advantage  of  fighting  under  cover,  while  the 
Anstrians  were  exposed.  The  Duke  of  Genoa 
directed  the  artillery,  with  coolnees  and  judg- 
t  Kmd  tak  *a  ^aent:  the  King,  who  hastened  to 
Disi>..  Jane  S,  the  front  when  the  firing  began,  re- 
1S48  ;*  Ann.  ceived  a  slight  contusion  on  the  ear, 
2|»^^'848,  und  after  four  hours*  fighting  the 
^^^  Anstrians  drew  off.' 

While  his  right  was  thus  seriously  menaced, 
68;  the  King,  with  equal  courage  and 
FUi  of  judgment,  stood  firm  before  Peschiera 
P*«c*»*«™-  — not  a  gun  nor  a  man  was  with- 
drawn from  the  siege ;  and  the  Piedmontese  and 
Austrian  troops,  alike  fearful  of  each  other,  stood 
within  their  lines  awaiting  the  issue  of  the  con- 
flict going  on.  Bat  meanwhile  the  garrison  of 
Peschiera  were  reduced  to  the  last  extremities. 
Forty  thousand  bombs  and  cannon-shot  had  been 
discharged  into  the  place,  and  with  such  effect 
that  two-thirds  of  the  guns  on  the  ramparts  were 
dismounted ;  and  for  such  as  remained  on  their 
earriagei^  only  two  gunners  a  piece  remained  fit 
for  duty.  Hie  vertical  fire  of  the  Piedmontese 
had  reduced  the  garrison  to  a  third  of  their  num- 
bers ;  the  mills  had  long  since  been  destroyed ; 
and  the  resource  of  horse-flesh  and  roughly- 
pounded  maize  had  begtm  to  fail.  A  last  armis- 
tice of  twenty-four  hours  expired  on  the  evening 
of  the  30th ;  and  on  that  evening  the  governor 
received  a  final  summons  to  surrender,  accom- 
panied by  an  account  of  the  affair  at  Goito, 
which  was  magnified  into  a  decisive  victory. 
Upon  this  all  further  hesitation  was  at  an  end ; 
a  capitulation  was  agreed  to  on  condition  of  a 
May  31.  ^^^^^  march  to  Ancona.  On  the  Slst,  at 
mid-day,  the  Piedmontese  troops  entered 
the  fortress,  and  on  the  day  following  the  King 
visited  the  place  and  heard  mass  in  the  church. 
The  artilleiT  taken  in  the  fortress  amounted  to 
one  hundred  and  eighteen  pieces,  nearly  all  dam- 
>  Eiimmere,  ARcd  by  the  fire  to  which  it  had  been 
13T-1S0:  Ann.  exposed,  and  part  of  rerv  old  con- 
Hi-tl848,ft41  gtruction.» 

These  repeated  disasters  rendered  the  posi- 
^  tion  of  Radetsky  vety  critical.  Not- 
Dangeroiu  withstanding  his  success  at  the  Canal 
position  aad  Ossone,  the  object  of  the  expedition 
diniaitim  to  that  place  had  failed.  Peschiera 
fj^^^'  had  fallen,  while  the  repulse  at  Goi- 
to  had  both  restored  the  hopes  of  the 
Italians  and  somewhat  damped  the  spirit  lof  his 
own  troops.  To  add  to  his  embarrassment,  ad- 
vices were  received  two  days  afterward  of  the 
events  of  the  26th  May  at  Vienna,  which  had  led 
to  a  total  revolution  in  the  government  of  that 
capital.  On  the  other  hand,  every  thing  seemed 
to  smile  on  the  Piedmontese  sovereign.  By  the 
capture  of  Peschiera  he  had  secured  his  left  flank, 
and  acquired  a  solid  base  of  operations  both 
against  Rivoti  and  Verona ;  while  by  his  victory 
at  Goito  he  had  caused  his  right  to  be  respected, 
and  in  a  great  measure  compensated  the  injuri- 
ous effect  on  public  opinion  of  his  defeat  at  Os- 


'sone,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  Neapolitan 
troops  from  the  theatre  of  war.  Above  all,  the 
revolution  at  Vienna  had  entirely  paralyied  the 

I  forces  of  his  adversary,  and  rendered  it  mq^ 
than  doubtful  whether  Radetsky's  army  might 
not  ere  long  receive  orders  from  a  proristonal 
government  to  unite  their  forces  to  tnose  of  the 
leader  of  liberated  Italy.  Impressed  with  Uieso 
ideas,  the  field-marshal  resolved  on  a  general  re- 
treat and  concentration  of  his  forces  in  the  in- 
trenched camp  under  the  cannon  of  Veroda. 
But  an  ordinary  retreat  would  be  too  hazardous 
under  the  circumstances ;  and  he  therefore  de- 
termined, before  doing  so,  to  take  advantage  of 
the  concentration  of  his  fmrces  on  hi^Ieft  to  strike 
a  blow  which  should  compel  the  enemy  to  keep 
at  a  respectful  distance.  With  this  i  EHeBncre, 
view  he  resolved  to  march  with  his  14o.  i4i ;  Ann. 
whole  disposable  force  on  Vicensa.>  *^****  ^^^8  tSft. 
.  The  advantages  of  this  movement,  in  a  strat- 
egetical  point  of  view,  were  very  qs, 
great.  It  would  reopen  a  new  and  Mornncntsof 
secure  communication  with  the  Tj-  tb«AnRirian*. 
rol  and  Vienna,  entirely  wUhin  the  Austrian  ter- 
ritory, which  could  not  be  said  of  that  by  Trent, 
now  that  Peschiera  was  taken  and  Kivoli  threat- 
ened; restore  the  direct  road  with  Carinthia, 
Camiola,  and  Stvria,  by  Trieste,  and  render 
available  the  whole  coimtry  in  his  rear  between 
the  Alps  and  the  Po  for  the  supply  of  his  army. 
To  insure  success  it  was  necessary  to  throw  the 
whole  centre  and  left  on  Vioenza,  leave  the  right 
shut  up  within  the  intrenched  camp  in  front  of 
Verona,  and  abandon  Rivoli,  the  object  of  such 
fierce  contention  in  former  wars ;  for  the  gorri- 
son  of  Vicenza  was  fourteen  thousand  strong, 
amply  provided  with  artillery,  and  embracing 
the  Swiss  Guards  of  the  Pope.  But  if  Vicenza 
was  gained,  and  the  interior  line  of  communica- 
tion by  the  Area  valley  in  consequence  opened, 
the  loss  of  Rivoli  was  of  no  importance ;  nay, 
it  would  rather  prove  an  advantage  by  distract- 
ing the  troops  and  attention  of  the  s  eiIi  •mere, 
enemy  from  the  real  point  of  at-  13S-141 :  Ann. 

tack.*  Uiit.l84S,6M. 

On  2d  June  llie  army,  which  had  advanced 
into  the  neighborhood  of  Goito,  was  m. 

drawn  back  in  an  ostentatious  man-  Hareb  against 
ner  to  Mantua,  and  reports  were  "Vicenza. 
circulated  that  a  general  retreat  had  been  re- 
solved on.    General  Zobel  was  left  with  a  single 
brigade  in  Rivoli,  with  orders  to  withdraw  from 
that  post  as  soon  as  it  was  seriously  threatened, 
and  join  the  intrenched  camp  at  Verona.     On 
the  5th  the  field-marshal  left  Mantua  j^^^^ 
with  his  whole  disposable  force,  amount- 
ing to  24,000  infantry,  5000  horse,  and  160  guns, 
and  took  the  road  to  Vicenza,  and  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  8th  he  was  in  sight  of  Vicen-  j„„^g^ 
za.    Passing  round  the  group  of  beautiful 
hills  called  the  Monte  Bcrici,  he  approached  the 
town  on  the  eastern  side,  thereby  cutting  off  all 
communication  with  Venice.   Here  he  was  joined 
next  morning  by  four  vegiments,  called  up  from 
Verona,  which  by  great  skill  had  succeeded  in 
making  their  way  through  many  natural  and 
artificial  obstacles,  and  rs^wd  his  force  to  thirty- 
six  thousand  men.*    The  enemy  ,  ^^^  J^^^^^ 
under  Durando,  however,  had  in  1943^  555;  ki. 
the  interim  not  been  idle.     The  le^nivre.  144- 
Papal  Guards,  5000  strong,    had  i^tLS"^^'*' 
been  mingled  with  the  Roman  vot      ^^ 
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uQteers,  10,000  more,  and  the  artillery,  consist- 
ing of  sis  pieces,  stationed  on  the  most  command- 
ing eminences  near  the  town,  and  strong  in- 
trenchments  and  barricades  thrown  up  to  pre- 
vent an  entrance  being  effected  at  any  point. 
Having  got  all  his  forces  well  in  hand,  on  the 
evening  of  the  9th  the  field-marshal 
Stonolnf  of  made  his  dispositions  for  a  general 
the  Monte  attack  on  the  morning  of  the  10th. 
Berici.  The  key  of  the  enemy's  position  evi- 

occupation  woald  secure  the  fall  of  the  city.  The 
action  commenced  at  seven  in  the  morning  by 
an  attack  on  the  village  of  Santa*Margherita, 
which  was  soon  carried,  as  was  the  villa  of  Ca- 
sa-BamboIdo,  situated  on  the  spur  of  the  hills, 
which  had  been  converted  into  an  ammunition 
store,  and  was  blown  up  by  a  discharge  of  rock- 
ets. At  2  P.M.  the  general  attack  on  the  Monte 
Berici  commenced.  The  assault  was  mode  by 
the  Austrians  with  the  utmost  gallantry,  nobly 
led  on  by  their  officers,  who  sustained  in  conse- 
quence a  very  heavy  loss.  The  resistance,  how- 
ever, of  the  Swiss  Guards  was  not  less  determin- 
ed ;  and  for  long  these  dauntless  antagonists  of 
the  Teutonic  race  held  the  issue  in  suspense. 
At  length,  however,  the  great  superiority  of  the 
Austrian  artillery  determined  the  conflict ;  un- 
der cover  of  a  tremendous  vertical  fire  of  mor- 
tATif  Prince  Frederick  of  Lichtenstein  carried  the 
suburb  of  Padua,  while  that  of  Santa  Lucia  was 
also  forced.  Still  the  Swiss  Guards  held  out, 
and  nobly  in  that  trying  hour  did  they  sustain 
the  ancient  fame  of  their  fathers.  Bat  the  Pon- 
tifical troops  having  fled,  they  were  obliged  to 
retire  into  the  town,  which  they  did,  surrounded 
but  unconquered,  and  firing  all  the  way.  They 
endeavored  to  make  a  last  stand  in  the  noble 
colonnade,  supported  by  one  thousand  columns, 
which  leads  from  the  summit  of  the  hills  to  the 
triwtt,  but  thsy  were  at  length  forced  to  give  way. 
The  white  flag  was  immediately  displayed  at  some 
points,  the  red  flag  at  others ;  but  all  uncertain- 
ty was  soon  at  an  end  by  the  arrival  at  midnight 
of  a  flag  of  truce  to  treat  for  a  capitula- 
june  u.  ^^^     jj  ^^  ^  ^^^  agreed  to  by  Ra- 

dctsky,  and  the  convention  signed  at  six  on  the 
following  morning.  By  it  the  Papal  troops  were 
to  begin  their  march  at  noon  for  the  right  bank 
of  the  Po,  with  their  aitillery  and  baggage,  by 
Estc  and  Rovigo,  but  not  to  serve  against  Aus- 
tria for  three  months.  The  free  bands  for  the 
most  part  di»per8ed  upon  learning  of  this  capit- 
nlation.  This  great  success  was  not  gained  by 
the  Austrians  without  heavy  loss;  it  amounted, 
on  their  side,  to  Mtgor-General  Prince  William 
Taxis  and  17  other  officers  killed,  and  285  men ; 
2  colonels,  28  ofilcers,  and  650  men  wounded 
and  mLising.     On  the  other  side,  the  Swiss  alone, 

»  EHemnere,  ^^®  ^®°*  '°*^  action  3000  strong,  lost 
145-148:  An.  ^00  men  in  the  fight.  Their  wound- 
Hiflt  1S4S,     ed  were  treated  like  brothers  by  the 

1848l'^»1***  '^**®*'^n"»  '^®  field-marshal  himself 

^  visiting  them  in  the  hospitals.* 

No  sooner  was  this  great  victory  gained,  which 

at  once  regtored  the  Austrian  com- 

Roinrn  of  Riu  munications  with  Bovcredo  and  the 

deukf  to  Ve.  T^rol.  than  Radetskv  set  out  to  re- 

««»*'  »»^  cap-  turn  by  forced  marches  to  Verona, 

jUUo  I  ™''**"*  ^'»®^  ^«  ^a«  ^^^  *^*^"«  ^be  garri. 

son  of  the  intrenched  camp  would  be 

reduced  to  the  last  extremity  during  his  absence. 


With  such  expedition  did  he  mov^  that  General 
Giulay,  who  had  headed  the  stormers  at  Vicenza 
on  the  10th,  reached  Verona  on  the  evening  of 
the  12th,  and  the  bulk  of  the  army  followed  on  the 
13th.  Hardly  had  the  wearied  soldiers  reached 
their  old  lines  when  they  were  again  horned  to 
the  front  to  combat  the  King  in  person,  who, 
with  twenty  thousand  men,  was  descending  from 
Villafranca  to  attack  the  intrenched  camp  dur- 
ing the  absence  of  the  greater  part  of  the  army 
at  Vicenza.  The  determined  air  of  the  out- 
posts, however,  and  the  dense  battalions  which 
appeared  behind  them,  soon  convinced  him  that 
he  was  too  late.  He  drew  off  his  forces,  aeeord- 
idgly,  after  a  sharp  reconnoissance,  and  content- 
ed himself  with  the  capture  of  the  plateau  of 
Rivoli,  which,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  Ra- 
detsky,  had  been  abandoned  by  Greneral  Zobel 
when  pressed  by  the  forces  of  the  King  the  veiy 
day  of  the  attack  on  Vicenza.  The  in- 
tclligence  of  the  conquest  of  Rivoli  by  ^^^ 
the  Italians  excited  the  most  unbounded  trans- 
ports at  Paris  and  Milan,  where  it  was  thought 
to  be,  as  it  had  proved  in  the  wars  of  Napoleon, 
decisive  of  the  campaign ;  ignorant  as  they  wen 
of  the  new  line,  cut  since  1796  through  the  mount- 
ains from  Vicenza  by  the  Val  d*Arca  to  Rorero- 
do,  which  deprived  it  of  its  great  strategetical  in^ 
portance.  The  Austrians  brought  back  in  tri- 
umph to  Verona  from  Vicenza  44  guns,  18  powder- 
wagons,  and  681  muskets.  Their  ,  Qieiqiere. 
loss  from  7th  May,  when  the  conn-  14a-i.NI:  Ann. 
ter-nutrch  to  Mantua  began,  to  12th  Hfn.  isia, 
June,  when  they  returned  to  Verona,  JJJ^  ^  ^J?* 
was  2282,  of  whom  SOi  were  kUled.  1  i8«»  "*« »». 
The  capture  of  Vicenza  made  a  prodigious 
sensation  in  Europe,  and  at  onee  59^ 

restored  the  lustre  of  the  Austrian  Gra«t  ranlti 
arms.  It  proved  a  withering  blow  of  «ie  capture 
to  the  Italians,  and  seriously  dam-  "  Vioen««. 
aged  the  reputation  of  Charles  Albert,  who,  with 
his  whole  army  well  in  hand,  had  accomplished 
nothing  more  during  the  absence  of  the  field- 
marshal  than  the  occupation  of  Rivoli,  which 
had  ceased  to  be  of  any  value.  Its  immediate 
fruits  at  the  theatre  of  war  were  not  less  import- 
ant to  the  Imperial  arms,  for  it  opened  the  re- 
sources of  the  main  land  of  Venice  to  them,  and 
facilitated  the  operations  of  a  second  army  of 
reserve,  which  the  Government  of  Vienna  had 
begun  to  collect  for  operations  against  Venice. 
The  extreme  difficulty,  however,  of  collecting  the 
recruits  from  the  d^pdts  in  the  rear,  and  the  un- 
disguised hostility  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  to  the  Germans,  which  is  perhaps  stron- 
ger there  than  in  any  other  part  of  Italy,  render- 
ed the  formation  of  this  second  army  of  reserve 
a  very  tedious  affair ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  end 
of  May  that  Weldon  was  able  to  collect  such  a 
force  as  enabled  him  to  commence  the  offensive^ 
and  even  then  he  had  only  2500  men  and  one 
mortar  I  About  the  same  time,  an  Austrian 
movable  column  from  Weldon*s  little  force  en- 
tered the  mountain  districts  which  had 
revolted,  and  occupied  Cadore,  thereby 
re-establishing  the  communications  wiu  Austria 
by  the  great  road  of  Belberrio.  Shortly  after, 
Weldon  invested  Treviso,  and  advanced  his  right 
wing  to  Bassano,  up  the  defiles  of  the  Val  Suga- 
na.  The  Italians,  taking  advantage  of  a  strong 
position  in  the  defiles  of  the  Brcnta,  by  rolling 
down  stoneS)  and  a  heavy  plunging  fire  of  mns- 
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ketTT,  for  two  dajs  repelled  the  enem^ ;  bat  in 
the  night  of  the  second  four  companies  of  ly* 
rolese  miUtia  climbed  the  heights  in  their  rear, 
and  compelled  the  insurgents  to  retire.  By  this 
means  the  direct  communication  between  Bassa- 
no  and  Roreredo,  hj  the  Val  Sngana,  was  re- 
stored, and  the  raloe  of  the  position  of  Riroli  to 
Charles  Albert  entirely  lost.  This  was  followed 
by  the  forcing  of  the  passage  of  the  Val  d*Arca 
by  the  Aastrians,  on  the  12th  Jone,  who 
June  la.  m^ygj  ^ju  ^jjg  25|j|  j^j  Roveredo,  there- 
by opening  the  direct  passage  from  Vicenza,  and 
restoring,  by  two  lines,  the  communications  be- 
tween the  Venetian  prorinces  and  the  German 
lyrol.  Such  was  the  consternation  excited  by 
these  erents,  that  on  the  18th  Treviso  capitu- 
lated, with  its  garrison  of  4186  men,  to  General 
d'Aspre,  with  a  single  brigade,  on  the  same 
terms  aa  those  which  had  b«en  accorded  to  Vi- 
cenza. Padaa,  on  the  same  day,  followed  the 
example ;  and  the  whole  Venetian  main  land  be- 
ing now  abandoned^  the  insurgents  shut  them- 
1  Htennere,  selves  op  in  Venice,  and  the  whole 
ifiB-iso;  Ann.  shores  of  the  Lagunes  were  occn- 
BiiLi848,«».  pied  by  the  Austrian  troops.^ 
A  pause  now  ensued  of  a  month's  duration  in 
Ml  military  operations.     The  interral 

Pfenn  In  mil-  was  Spent  by  both  parties  in  getting 
!S!^*J!?"     '^P  reinforcements  to  compensate 

tionv,  and  .^  •   ,  .        ^  •  •       ^u  • 

preparations  their  losscs ;  m  re|$amng  the  cquip- 
of  both  par-  ment  of  the  troops;  collecting  sup- 
^*'*  plies  of  ammunition,  guns,  and  pro- 

Tisions  from  the  rear,  and  strengthening  their 
positions  in  the  front.  So  equally  balanc^  were 
the  two  hosts,  that  neither  made  any  attempt  to 
interrupt  his  opponent ;  and  the  positions  of  each, 
in  consequence,  grew  into  the  most  portentous 
strength.  That  of  Radetsky,  in  front  of  Verona, 
was  protected  by  works  which  rivaled  the  far- 
famed  lines  of  Torres  Vedras.  He  at  the  same 
time  greatly  strengthened  the  fort  of  Rira,  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  Lago  di  Garda,  and  established 
a  flotilla  on  it,  which  gave  him  the  entire  com- 
mand of  the  lake.  The  whole  duica  or  Na- 
tional Guard  in  the  Venetian  territories  were  at 
the  same  time  disarmed,  and  strong  garrisons 
established  in  Vicenza,  Padua,  Bassano,  Treriso, 
PalmaF-NuoVa,  and  the  other  recovered  towns  in 
the  continental  provinces  of  Venice,  as  well  as 
on  the  shores  of  the  Lagunes  themselves.  But 
though  by  these  means  the  Austrian  position 
was  rendered  much  more  secure,  and  extensive 
supplies  were  obtained  for  their  troops,  the  dis- 
posable force  which  they  could  bring  to  the  front 
was  only  weakened.  The  reinforcements  which 
they  got  up  from  the  rear  were  not  adequate  to 
repair  the  losses  and  tear  and  wear  of  the  cam- 
piSgn,  and  at  the  same  time  occupy  in  sufficient 
strength  the  numerous  towns  in  their  rear ;  and 
Radetsky  was  mortified  to  find  that,  after  all  his 
efforts  and  victories,  he  could  not  .collect  above 
forty-fbnr  thousand  effective  men  for  offensive 
operations  in  the  field ;  and  with  these  he  re- 

•  Eiieamere,  q««<i  not  only  to  make  head 
1S8-160;  Ann.  against  Charles  Albert  in  front,  but 
fiSL  isiT^  to  protect  a  long  and  double  line  of 
**•  **•  communication  in  his  rear.' 

The  efforts  of  the  Piedmontese  King  had  been 
(1,       equally  vigorous  to  restore  and  reinforce 
Rtlnforee-  h&i  army  during  the  pause  in  active  op- 
■J55  •!>-  orations.    The  filling  up  of  the  Pied- 
montese battalions  with  Lombard  re- 


cruits, so  long  recommended,  had  now  begun  to  be 
carried  into  effect,  and  added  considerably  to  the 
strength  of  the  battalions,  though  by  no  means  in 
an  equal  degree  to  their  efficiency  in  the  field. 
A  camp  of  reserve  battalions  was  formed  in  the 
rear,  which  furnished  seven  thousand  young  but 
good  soldiers.  The  material  of  the  army  was 
also  improved  by  laige  importations  of  artillery 
and  arms  from  abroad.  But  these  acquisitions 
by  no  means  equaled  the  reinforcements  which, 
in  the  end  of  July,  began  to  pour  into  the  Aus- 
trian army.  A  new  levy  of  twenty  thousand  men 
had  indeed  been  decreed  at  Turin,  and  the  bat- 
talions were  beginning  to  be  formed,  bnt  some 
months  must  elapse  before  they  could  by  possi- 
bility take  the  field.  An  energetic  proc-  .  oa 
lamatioii  had  been  issued  by  the  Prori-  ''"'^^  ^ 
sional  Government  at  Milan,  calling  on  the  Lom- 
bards to  take  arms ;  but  it  was  responded  to  so 
slowly  that  the  Italian  anny,  instead  of  increas- 
ing, was  diminishing  every  day,  and  it  was  eri- 
dent  that  the  cause  of  Italian  independence  would 
receive  no  effective  support  from  the  inhabitants 
of  the  plains  between  the  Alps  and  the  Apen- 
nines. On  the  other  hand,  the  strength  of  the 
Austrian  army  was  materially  increawd  in  the 
end  of  July  by  the  addition  of  the  corps  <^  Count 
Thnm,  with  twelve  thousand  men  from  Weldon's 
army,  and  the  arrival  of  nuraerous^recmits  from 
the  Austrian  provinces.  By  these  means  the 
army  at  the  disposal  of  the  field-marshal  was 
raised  to  126  battalions  and  60  squadrons,  with 
240  guns.  The  total  combaUnts,  if  they  had 
been  all  up  and  effective,  would  have  been 
182,000 ;  but  12,000  were  sick  or  wounded,  an 
equal  number  on  march,  and  at  least  40,000 
were  required  to  garrison  the  towns  in  the  rear 
and  keep  up  the  communications ;  so  that  not 
more  than  60,000  could  be  relied  on  for  opera- 
tions in  the  field,  of  whom  40,000  only  could  be 
collected  in  one  field  of  battle  by  the  field-mar- 
shal. The  Piedmontese  active  army  was  not  lesH 
numerous,  because,  though  the  sum  total  of  the 
forces  at  the  disposal  of  Charles  Albert  was  not, 
including  the  garrison  of  Venice,  above  90,000, 
vet,  as  the  country  in  his  rear  was  all  friendly, 
be  was  not  in  an  equal  degree  weakened  by  de- 
tachments and  garrisons  to  keep  up  the  commu- 
nications. But  the  efficiency  of  this  army  had 
been  much  impaired  by  the  large  intermixture 
of  recruits  which  had  taken  place  to  fill  up  the 
chasms  among  the  old  soldiers — a  t  Eii«nneiT 
circumstance  which  had  seriously  i6i-je5:ADn. 
lessened  their  steadiness  and  their  liJrSJf^ 
power  to  move  under  fire.*  **••  °^' 

But  whatever  advantage  the  Austrian  field- 
marshal  might  have  over  Charles  Al-  ^ 
bert  in  the  forces  immediately  under  piatraotsd 
his  command  in  the  field  was  com-  suteofthe 
pensated,  and  more  than  compensa-  Anstriaa 
ted,  hj  the  distracted  conditi<m  of  the  "^°»"»>^ 
Austnan  monarchy,  which  was  in  such  a  state 
that  its  immediate  dissolution,  without  extern- 
al stroke,  seemed  imminent  Bohemia,  in  open 
insnnection,  had  only  recently  received  its  first 
check,  by  the  bombudment  of  Prague  by  Win- 
dischgratz.  It  was  this  success  which  had  en- 
abled Count  Latour  to  forward  the  largo  rein- 
forcements which  he  had  lately  dispatch^  to  the 
Adige.  But  Hungary  was  distracted  by  a  frigh  t- 
fhl  schism,  which  threatened  to  deprive  the  em- 
pire of  its  best  soldiers  and  most  poweiful  sup- 
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port.  The  Tyrol  was  firm  and  loyal,  and  Cro-  | 
atia  sent  forth  gallant  banda  to  encounter  the 
Magyars  on  the  Hungarian  plains ;  but  Vienna 
was  in  a  state  of  smouldering  insurrection,  and 
it  was  impossible  to  say  how  soon  the  Imperial 
rule  might  pass  entirely  into  revolutionary  handa. 
In  these  circumstances,  it  was  impossible  to  over- 
rate  the  importance  of  the  defensive  position  held 
by  Radetsky  on  the  Adige,  or  the  calamitous  re- 
sults which  would  ensue  if  his  gallant  host  were 
to  experience  any  serious  reverse.  Caution  and 
prudence  were  thus  imposed,  as  a  matter  of  ne- 
cessity, on  the  Austrian  commander ;  for  defeat, 
in  any  considerable  degree,  might  prove  the  fore- 
mnner,  not  merely  of  the  defeat  of  an  army,  but 
of  the  dissolution  of  an  empire. 
The  forces  on  the  opposite  sides  beihg  more 
equally  balanced,  Charles  Albert 
Movement  of  re«>lved  to  take  the  initiative  in  of- 
Oiiartea  Ai-  fensive  operations  by  the  mvestment 
belt  against     of  Mantua.     He  was  too  good  a  soU 

ite  Sail*'  n.^  ^^^  "°'  ^  ^  aware  of  the  dangers 
'^"^  with  which  such  an  undertaking 
would  be  attended  in  the  presence  of  such  a  gen- 
eral as  Radotskjr,  himself  holding  an  impregna- 
ble position  on  the  flank  of  the  blockading  armj ; 
but,  in  truth,  he  was  no  longer  the  master  of  his 
own  movements.  The  revolutionary  press  in  his 
roar  opened  upon  him  such  a  torrent  of  abuse  for 
his  so-callsd  inactivity  after  the  capture  of  Ri- 
Yoli  aud  victory  of  Groito,  that  he  was  compelled, 
against  his  better  judgment,  to  undertake  an  en- 
terprise which  was  the  immediate  cause  of  his 
and  their  own  ruin.  Compelled  by  the  same  ig- 
norant and  senseless  external  pressure  to  give  up 
none  of  his  acquisitions,  he  resolved  to  hold  the 
plateau  of  Rivoli  on  his  left,  and  the  works,  in 
front  of  Verona  in  his  centre,  while  ho  accumu- 
lated the  mass  of  his  forces  against  Mantua  on 
his'  right.  This  weakening  of  his  centre  and 
left,  directly  in  front  of  the  fortifled  position  of 
Radetsky,  whose  forces  were  concentrated  under 
its  guns,  was  a  grave  fault  in  n  military  point 
of  view,  savoring  rather  of  revolutionary  entJiu- 
siasm  than  experienced  wisdom,  and  would  be 
a  lasting  reproach  to  the  military  conduct  of 
Charles  Albert,  were  it  not  that  he  was  not,  in 
so  doing,  his  own  master,  but  was  overruled  by 
a  council  of  heated  revolutionists  in  his  rear, 
whose  ignorance  of  military  aifoirs  was  equaled 
only  by  their  presumption  in  assuming  their  di- 
rection. 
The  siege  of  Mantua  having  been  resolved  on, 
M.  the  movements  of  the  Piedmontese 

Blockade  of     to  commence  the  investment  began 

duulelofFer-  head-quarters   of  the   King   were 
rara.  moved  to  Roverbella,  in  the  vicini- 

Jiiiy  13.  ty  of  that  place.    On  the  same  day 

an  Austrian  corps  of  five  thousand  men  was  de- 
tached by  the  field-marshal,  under  Prince  lich- 
tenstein,  for  the  rclisf  of  the  citadel  of  Ferrara, 
which  had  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Impe- 
rialists ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  but 
was  now  beginning  to  be  hard  pressed  for  pro- 
visions by  the  Piedmontese  force  which  held  the 
July  14  ^^^'  '^^  passage  of  the  Po  having 
been  very  skillfully  efiected  by  means  of 
boats,  the  Austrian  column  appeared  before  the 
place  at  mid-day  on  the  day  following,  and  the 
Piedmontese  blockading  force,  being  much  in- 
ierior  in  number,  immediately  agreed  to  a  coa- 


vention,  in  virtue  of  which  the  citadel  was  to 
be  regularly  supplied  with 'provisions  every  two 
months.  Having  secured  this  object,  Lichten- 
stein  immediately  recrossed  the  Po.  Alter  this 
success,  the  Austrian  commander,  agreeably  to 
his  instructions,  moved  upon  Govemolo,  a  forti- 
fied town  of  some  importance,  situated  at  the 
junction  of  the  Mincio  and  the  Po,  and  which 
was  held  by  a  small  Austrian  detachment.  The 
object  of  this  was  to  cross  the  Mincio  at  Cover- 
nolo,  and  threaten  the  rear  of  the  force  blockad- 
ing Mantua,  which  was  at  the  same  time  to  be 
distm-b;id  by  a  sally  from  the  place.  No  sooner, 
however,  did  Charles  Albert  bear  of  this  move> 
ment  than  he  detached  General  Bava,  with  six 
battalions  and  fifteen  guns,  who  carried  the  place 
before  Lichtenstein  could  reach  it.  Finding 
himself  thus  anticipated,  the  Prince  took  up  a 
position  at  Sangidnetto,  where  he  was  in  a  situ- 
ation to  prevent  any  movement  against  i  xn^,  Hiit 
General  Weldon's  corps,  which  main-  i$48,  B6B: 
tained  the  blockade  of  Venice  and  the  f^*^*^ 
line  of  the  Lower  Po.  *  vss^UL 

But  more  important  events  were  now  on  the 
wing,  and  those  great  strategetical  ^ 

operations  were  about  to  commence  Bapnlfle  oftin 
which  were  destined  to  decide  the  Anatrians  fa*, 
contest  in  Italy.  Radetsky^s  plan  J»"  ^^ 
was  to  direct  his  real  attack  on  his  "  ^ 
own  left  against  the  Piedmontese  force  grouped 
around  Mantua  under  the  King  in  person,  bat 
to  disguise  this  design  under  a  subordinate  at- 
tack on  Rivoli  on  his  right,  which  might  induce 
the  King  to  make  considerable  detachments  ia 
that  direction.  The  better  to  conceal  both  de- 
signs, he  published  a  bulletin,  in  which  he  aa- 
nonnoed  a  farther  prolongation  of  the  defensive 
system ;  and  while  every  one  was  reading  thi% 
and  expressing  surprise  at  bis  inactivity,  now 
that  his  army  had  been  so  largely  reinforced,  he 
was  silently  preparing  for  both  expeditions.  Oa 
the  evening  of  the  21st  twenty-three  -^  ^ 
companies  were  put  under  the  command 
of  Count  Thum,  and  the  rendezvous  i^pointed 
for  them  was  a  post  on  the  Monte  Baldo,  near 
Aqua-Negra.  There  they  assembled  at  five  in 
the  morning  of  the  2 2d,  and  immediate-  ^  ,  m 
ly  proceeded  to  the  attack  of  the  Pied-  •'"'^  "^ 
montese  positions  defending  the  approaches  to 
the  plateau 'Of  Rivoli.  The  Austrian*,  under 
Count  Lichnowsky,  advanced  up  the  valley  of 
the  Adige  with  great  intrepidity  to  the  attack ; 
but  they  were  met  by  8000  Piedmontese,  with 
four  guns,  at  the  village  of  La  Znanne,  where 
the  ascent  of  the  slopes  of  which  the  plateau  is 
the  summit,  commences;  and  after  sustaining 
severe  loss,  they  were  compelled  to  retire.  Count 
Thum,  who  descended  the  Adige  with  his  force, 
met  with  no  better  success ;  lus  troops  were  so 
exhausted  by  their  mountain  march  before  they 
reached  the.  enemy,  that  they  were  unable  to 
make  any  imprenion  on  the  Piedmontese,  who 
stood  to  their  guns  with  the  utmost  resolution, 
and  drove  him  back  to  San  Martino,  where  he 
passed  the  night.  Although,  however,  the  Pied- 
montese had  thus  been  successful  at  both  points 
of  attack,  yet  the  numbers  of  the  Austrians  were 
so  superior,  and  their  position  was  such,  that 
they  could  not  fail  of  obtaining  snoeess  on  the 
following  day  when  their  columns  came  into 
united  action.  The  Piedmont<>ae  ooramander, 
therefore,  abandoned  the  position  of  Rivoli  in 
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the  night  and  withdrew  toi  Peichiera,  leaTing 
1  Ann  Hiit  ***^  plateau  to  be  occupied  by  the 
id4B,9B6,Dfio:  Austriaos.  |n  these  untoward  bX- 
Eiiesniers,  fairs  the  Austriaos  sustained  a  loss 
L^^'V^^*  o^  ^^^^  officers  and  two  hundred 

Having  by  these  means  fixed  the  attenlloil  of 
G6.  the  enemy  on  his  own  right,  Radetsky 
MoTement  prosecuted  with  the  utmost  vigor  his 
*'  ^IJ^^^J^  projected  attack  on  the  enemy*s  right 
^diuontoM  *»d  centre  before  Mantua.  On  the 
eeiitre  aad  evening  of  the  same  day,  July  22,  on 
^s^^  which  the  Piedmontese  had  evacua- 

ted Rivoli,  the  field-marshal  collected  his  forces 
in  the  intrenched  camp  before  Verona,  and  pi*e- 
pared  for  the  great  and  decisive  trial  of  strength 
with  the  enemy.  The  intrenched  camp,  strong- 
ly guarded,  was  left  under  the  orders  of  an  able 
officer,  Field^Marshal  Haynau,  and  the  field 
force  was  divided  into  three  columns.  The  first, 
consisting  of  seven  brigades,  was  under  the  or- 
ders of  Sie  field-marshal  in  person,  and  Count 
Schafigotsche ;  the  left,  also  of  seven  brigades, 
was  directed  by  Count  Wohlgemuth  and  Prince 
Hchwaitsenberg ;  while  the  reserve,  which  was 
moving  up  midway  between  the  two  a  little  in 
the  rear,  was  under  the  orders  of  Lieutenant- 
Marshal  Count  Haller.  The  Austrian  forces 
were  not  less  than  40,000  strong.  The  Pied- 
montcse  force  was  very  stronji^y  posted,  but 
greatly  inferior  in  number,  the  brigade  of  Savo- 
na  having  been  drafted  off  to  defend  the  plateau 
of  Rivoli,  and  that  of  Piedmont  to  the  extreme 
s  EiicRnere,  nght  for  the  blockade  of  Mantua. 
I7i^  iTl:  Ann.  For  the  defense  of  the  intrenched 
sissl^sM^  position  threatened  with  attack,  only 
1^  J84S, 8CS:  ^^^  brigades  and  some  cavalry  could 
Baiieydfer,!.*  be  relied  on,  mustering  not  more 
241-843.  than  12,000  combatants.  =» 

The  Austrian  troops,  during  the  night  march, 

^_      encountered  a  heavy  storm  of  rain,  and 

Battle  of  the  darkness  was  such  that  the  troops 

Joiyss.  jy  inclosed  country  through  which  the 
march  lay;  and  the  advance,  which  had  been 
ordered  for  one  o*clo<-k  in  the  morning,  was 
neceasarily  suspended  till  daybreak,  when  it  was 
resumed.  The  Piedmout^^e  position,  which  was 
about  two  leagues  in  length,  extended  along  the 
range  of  heights  which  stretches  from  Cusioza 
to  the  Mincio,  and  covers,  against  an  enemy  ad- 
vancing from  the  north,  the  whole  plain  which 
extends  in  the  rear  toward  Mantua.  It  was  here 
that  the  Piedmontese  centre  was  placed ;  and  it 
was  this  range  of  heights  which  it  was  Radetsky's 
object  to  force ;  striking  thus,  after  the  manner 
of  Napoleon,  a  decisive  blow  at  the  enemy^s  cen- 
tre when  imprudently  weakened  and  exposed  to 
attack.  The  battle  began  at  seven  in  the  morn- 
ing by  the  storming  of  the  heights  of  Sona, 
which,  after  a  brave  struggle,  were  carried  by 
the  Hungarian  regiment  of  the  Archduke  Ern- 
est. On  this  ocpasion  the  assault  and  resistance 
were  both  so  desperate  that  in  some  cases  the 
Hungarians  seisea  with  their  hands  the  enemy's 
muskets,  which  were  protruded  through  the  em- 
brasures, tore  off  the  bayonets,  and  fired  through 
the  loopholes  in  letnm.  This  success  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  storming  of  the  height  of  Madonna 
del  Monte  by  the  brigade  of  Prince  Lichten- 
stein;  and  shortly  after  the  cavalry  of  Schaff- 
gotsche*s  brigade^  converting  what  was  designed 


for  a  false  attack  into  a  real  one,  carried  the 
heights  of  Santa  Giustina.  Lichtenstein's  bri- 
gade pursued  the  enemy  into  San  Georgio  in 
Salire,  from  whence  they  were  driven  to  their 
last  tenable  position  of  Castel-Nuovo,  from  which 
they  were  expelled  by  assault.  While  this  great 
success  was  gained  by  Baron  d*Ai^re  on  the  cen- 
tre and  right.  General  WohlgemuUi  was  assail- 
ing with  the  Austrian  left  the  Piedmontese  right, 
whieh  was  defended  by  three  thousand  men,  with 
lour  guns,  strongly  posted  on  the  summit  of  the 
Soroma  Campagna.  After  a  stout  resistance,  it 
too  ftM  carried  by  the  impetuous  attack  of  the 
brigade  Strapoldo,  led  on  by  Wohlgemuth  in 
person.  The  enemy,  finding  his  defenses  now 
broken  in  and  pierced  at  all  points,  retreated 
rapidly  toward  the  Mincio,  which  their  left 
wing  croned;  the  Austrians  followed,  and  be- 
fore evening  the  heights  of  Cnstoza  were  fully 
occupied  by  their  advanced  column,  and  the  re* 
serve  established  in  San  Georgio  in  Salire,  where 
head-qnartera  were  placed.  By  the  operations  of 
this  day,  Radetsky  had  entirely  sucoeeded  in  his 
object;  the  whole  intrenchments  of  the  Pied- 
montese centra  had  been  carried,  their  left  win^ 
driven  across  the  Mincio^  and  the  ,  |;:|p,,„^ 
Imperialists  established  on  the  en^  l74li?9TAna. 
tire  heights  which  covered  to  the  Hist  1948, 
north  the  Mantuan  plains  as  far  as  ?^:,^r!!r^'^ 
that  river.'  *^  i.  «ll.  8i«. 

So  far  the  most  brilliant  success  had  attended 
the  Austrian  operations:  but  Radet-  ^ 
sky's  position  aftier  his  victory  was  by  Movcnsnts 
no  means  free  from  danger ;  for  while  ^^  tiM 
the  bulk  of  his  troops  were  pressing  ^"^*^' 
forward  on  the  fortified  heights  near  the  Mincio, 
Charles  Albert  had  concentrated  a  large  furoe  at 
Villafranca,  in  the  plain  behind  the  field-mar- 
shal's  left,  which  was  strongly  fortified,  but  had 
been  merely  observed  and  passed  by  the  corps 
moving  on  to  the  heights.  The  possession  of  this 
important  point  gave  him  the  means  either  of  rais- 
ing the  siege  of  Mantua,  and  giving  battle  with 
his  entire  force  before  theirs  was  concentrated  in 
the  plain  in  front  of  that  fortress,  or,  throwing  the 
bulk  of  his  forces  behind  their  left,  of  menacing 
their  communications.  In  truth,  the  two  armies 
were  in  a  veiy  peculiar  situation,  for  they  had 
mutually  passed  each  other,  and  each  threat- 
ened his  opponent*s  communicRtions ;  but  there 
was  this  difference  between  them,  that  Charles 
Albert  had  his  forces  better  in  hand,  and  was  in 
a  more  favorable  situation,  notwithstanding  his 
recent  discomfiture,  to  engage  in  a  general  and 
decisive  battle.  Both  generals  were  aware  of 
the  cireumttance,  and  both  exerted  themselves 
accordingly— the  King  to  make  a  sudden  assault 
on  the  enemv  while  still,  in  a  manner,  on  a  line 
of  march-^the 'field-marshal  to  close  up  his  col- 
umns, and  put  them  in  a  position  to  resist.  The 
former  had  nine  brigades  and  a  division  of  cav- 
alry concentrated  in  Villafranca,  and  with  these 
he  determined  to  commence  the  offensire.  Ac-s 
cordingly  he  moved  forward,  on  the  evening  of 
the  24th,  directly  against  the  Austrian  left  and 
communications.  The  Duke  of  Savoy  led  the 
Ic^  the  Duke  of  Genoa  the  right;  the  centre 
was  under  General  Bava,  the  cav-  ^ 
afay  covering  the  plain  on  the  side  i£]  j^*'^ 
toward  Verona.* 

A  great  advantage,  in  the  fint  tnslimce,  at* 
tended  this  daring  yet  wise  movement  of  the  8ar<^ 
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dinUn  king.    The  adyanoe  of  his  concentrated 

^.        columns  perpendicularly  against  the 

Buooen  of    Austrian  line  of  march  soon  brought 

CharieiAl-  j|jgm  j^^  contact  with  the  enemy, 

tm^^  when  leisurely  pursuing  the  cro^ 
Campagiw-  march  to  close  up  in  their  front.  The 
July  24  brigade  Simbschen  was  the  first  to  be 
attacked,  when  in  loose  array  on  the  summit  of 
the  Somma  Campagna.  In  an  instant  it  was 
pierced  through ;  the  regiment  Haynan,  which 
was  the  leading  one,  suffered  severely;  the  regi- 
ment Prince  Ernest,  cut  off  from  the  others,  was 
surrounded  and  made  prisoners.  The  entire 
brigade  was  obliged  to  retire  to  Verona,  with 
the  loss  of  1817  men,  of  whom  1100  were  prison- 
ers. Here,  again,  the  immense  advantage  gained 
by  the  party  which  can  attack  in  column  an  en- 
emy in  flank,  disposed  over  a  line  of  march,  was 
very  apparent ;  ifiid  if  Charles  Albert  erred  by  ex- 
tending himself  over  a  line  thirty  miles  in  length, 
from  i&voli  to  Mantua,  in  the  first  instance,  he 
1  Eiiesniara  ^^^^7  redeemed  his  error  by  his  at- 
18M85;  Ann.  tack  on  the  Somma  Campagna  in 
Hist  IMS,  concentrated  columns,  while  still 
639'  bleeding  under  his  defeat.^ 

This  brilliant  stroke  Well-nigh  re-estabUshed 
70,  the  King's  affairs.  He  had  now  re- 
ICovements  gained  possession  of  the  range  of  hills 
oftbe  twQ  east  of  the  Tione  from  Custoza  to  the 
P*™""  Somma  Campagna,  which  nearly  neu- 
tralized the  advantages  gained  by  the  victory  on 
the  preceding  day.  No  sooner,  therefore,  did 
the  neld-marrfial  receive  intelligence  of  this  de- 
feat than  he  resolved  to  make  a  great  effort  to 
regain  the  ground  he  had  lost.  For  this  pur- 
pose his  troops,  during  the  night  of  the  1^4tib, 
were  disposed  for  a  general  attack  on  the  troops 
on  the  ridge  of  Sona  and  the  Somma  Campagna. 
On  his  part  the  Sardinian  king,  encouraged  by 
his  brilliant  success,  was  not  less  anxious  to  re- 
new the  conflict,  and  had  made  all  his  arrange- 
ments for  a  general  attack  on  the  Imperialists 
from  the  Somma  Campagna  to  Oliosi,  and  from 
•  Ann.  Hlft  ^^^'^^  ^  Valeggio.  The  fate  of 
1848, 188, 187 ;  Italy  would  in  all  probability  depend 
Eliesmere,  on  the  issue  of  the  batde  to  be  de- 
186, 187.         livered  on  the  following  day.' 

The  morning  arose  clear  and  bright,  and  the 
71^  sun  shone  forth  with  unclouded  brill- 
Second  des-  iancy,  with  all  the  heat  of  the  dog- 
*fviJ«^*  days  in  Italy.  About  eight,  Gener- 
or  valeggio.   jj  g^^j^  marched  against  Valeggio, 

on  the  Austrian  left;  but  he  was  received  with 
80  terrible  a  fire  of  grape  and  musketry  in  front, 
aided  by  charges  of  cavalry  on  his  flank,  that  he 
soon  became  convinced  that  no  impression  could 
be  made  there  till  the  heights  behind,  on  which 
Clam's  brigade  was  posted,  were  won.  Toward 
noon  the  Austrian  brigade  Giulay,  which  had 
got  the  start  of  the  Piedmontese  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  Sona  and  Madonna  del  Monte,  made  an 
attack  on  the  heights  of  Somma  Campagna,  and 
after  sustaining  several  repulses,  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  them,  chiefly  through  the 
gallantly  of  the  Vienna  volunteers.  Farther  to 
the  right,  Lichtenstein's  brigade  was  engaged  in 
the  attach  of  the  Casa  Berattara,  and  Sao  adja- 
cent heights  as  far  as  the  Monte  Bosconi.  This 
affiedr  was  deemed  of  so  much  importance  that 
the  old  field-marshal  rode  with  tne  advanced 
poats,  enoouraging  the  soldiers  by  his  voice  and 
esEample.     They  were  at  length  carried  by  a 


desperate  storm  of  die  Hungarian  infimtiy.  Snch 
was  the  heat  in  the  afternoon  that  great  numben» 
on  both  sides  perished  by  sun-stroke  on  the  fiekl 
of  battle.  At  length,  however,  the  Imperialists 
were  successful,  after  a  desperate  struggle  at  all 
points :  the  Piedmontese  fell  back  on  Costoza, 
and  thence  on  Villafranca ;  while  the  beighid 
which  protected  Valeggio  were  carried  by  Clam*^ 
brigade,  and  the  enemy  finallv  driven  down  into 
the  plain.  In  the  night  the  Fiedmontese  army 
collected  around  Villafranca,  and  at  midnight 
commenced  their  retreat  in  two  columns  toward 
the  Mincio,  thus  finally  abandoning  to  the  Ans- 
trians  the  long-conte^bed  ridge  of  ,  ^^^  ^^^^ 
eminences  between  that  river  and  i84a,sbr':  An. 
the  Adige,  and  as  a  necessaiy  con-  Keg.  184S:  ki. 
sequence  raising  the  siege  of  Man-  jj? '*'*•  **" 
tna.^ 

In  the  two  batdes  of  Custosa  the  Anstrians 
lost,  besides  what  had  been  sustained  ^ 

on  the  24th  by  the  brigade  Simb-  Remltaofttac 
schen,  1 8  officers  and  237  men  killed,  batue,  ud  re- 
51  officers  and  1039  men  wound-  SS^'*^*^ 
ed,  1  officer  and  628  men  made  "«™<»'"~- 

Ikrisoners — in  all,  1974;  which,  with  the  1317 
06t  on  the  2dd,  amounted  to  above  8800  men. 
The  Piedmontese  loss  was  probably  not  len 
considerable,  but  it  has  never  been  published  on 
official  authority.  The  retreat  was  directed  on 
Goito,  as  the  best  point  for  crossing  the  river, 
and  conducted  with  the  utmosr  precbion  and 
regularity.  The  field-marshal,  on  his  side,  with- 
out a  moment's  delay,  prepared  every  thinir  for 
a  vigorous  pursuit.  By  daybreak  on  the  foUow* 
ing  morning  he  was  on  horseback,  and  bis  corps 
were  advancing  on  the  traces  of  the  enemy  at  all 

Sluts.  The  I  St  corps  crossed  the  Mincio  at 
onzambano,  while  the  2d,  after  collecting  on 
the  heath  of  Pretiana,  moved  upon  Valeggio. 
At  Salionze  a  portion  of  the  dd  corps  crossed  the 
river,  in  order  to  invest  Peschiera,  already  block- 
aded on  the  left  bank.  After  passing  Valeggio, 
the  brigade  of  Prince  Frederick  Llchtenstein 
came  in  contact,  in  moving  on  Volta,  with  the 
Piedmontese  brigade  of  Savoy.  A  fierce  conflict 
ensued,  both  on  the  evening  of  the  26th 
and  on  the  following  morning,  in  which  °  ^  " 
the  Piedmontese  were  succe^ul,  and  the  Ans- 
trians sustained  a  loss  of  347  men,  including  160 
prisoners.  The  King's  troops,  however,  were  at 
length  compelled  to  retire,  by  the  arrival  of 
fresh  forces  on  the  enemy's  side,  and  the  retreat 
was  continued  toward  the  Oglio,  abandoning  the 
line  of  the  Mincio  at  every  point.  The  fidd- 
marshal,  upon  this,  moved  on  to  Goito  to  super- 
intend the.  passage  of  his  troops  over  the  river; 
the  investment  of  Peschiera  was  completed,  and 
intrusted  to  Count  Haynau ;  while  the  garrison 
of  Mantua,  now  entirely  relieved,  ,  ^^^  jjj^ 
made  incursions  into  the  adjoining  1848,599:  Ei- 
country,  and  drove  back  far  toward  lemera.  19U 

the  Oglio  the   whole   blockading  IS^i^^- 
force.*  i8«,w4.»-6. 

After  this  disaster  the  progress  of  the  Aoslriaa 
arms  was  a  continued  triumph.    On 
the  30th  they  crossed  the  Oglio  with-  K^trestoftlM 
out  opposition,  as  it  was  known  that  plodmonteM 
river  afforded  a  bad  line  of  defense  •««■  >be  Og- 
against  an  enemy  advancing  from  ^^  *^ 
the  eastward ;  and  on  the  81st  the 
Piedmontese  continued  their  retreat  acro«  the 
Adda,  closely  followed  bj  the  Awtriana.    Sen- 
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«ms  resistsace  was  nowhere  attempted,  for  sizty 
thousand  men,  flushed  witl^  Tictory,  thundered 
in  dose  pnisoit,  and  the  retiring  force  aheady 
was  begmning  to  melt  away  under  the  disconr- 
agement  which,  especially  with  yoong  troops,  al- 
ways attends  a  long-continned  retrograde  move* 
ment.  Large  bodies,  especially  of  the  Italian 
new  levies  and  volont^n,  threw  away  their 
arms  and  letnmed  to  their  homes ;  and  even  the 
Piedmontese  regnlan  were  far  fiom  exhibiting 
on  all  occasions  the  steadiness  which  can  alone 
avert  disaster  in  the  conrse  of  a  long  retreat; 
and  the  King,  dreadiog  the  entire  dilution, 
at  least  of  the  Tolunteers  of  his  army,  if  the  re- 
treat were  further  continued,  proposed  an  armis- 
tice to  Badetsky,  with  the  OgUo  as  the  line  of  de- 
markation  between  the  two  armies.  These  terms 
the  field-marshal  at  once  rejected,  demanding 
on  his  side  that  the  Piedmontese  should  retire 
behind  the  Adda,  and  surrender  the  fortresses 
of  Peschiera,  Pizaighettone,  and  Booca  d'Areo, 
with  the  withdrawal  of  their  troops  from  Ven- 
ice, Parma,  and  Modena,  and  the  release  of  the 
whole  Austrian  ofiBcers  who  had  been  detained 
at  Mflan  since  the  commencement  of  the  war. 
The  King  was  not  so  far  reduced  as  to  submit  to 
such  terms,  and  hostilities  continued. 

During  this  retreat,  which  continued  without 
74.  intermission  toward  Milan  by  Cremona 
Coutiiimd  and  Lodi  and  the  conrse  of  the  Adda, 
to  MUan.  decisive  evidence  was  obtained  that, 
unlike  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  the  rural 
population  were  attached  to  the  Austrian  in 
preference  to  the  Italian  rule.  This  appeared 
not  merely  in  the  acclamations  which  in  eveiy 
country  attend  the  advance  of  a  victorious  army, 
but  in  substantial  acts  of  kindness,  which,  when 
fortune  was  adverse,  the  peasants  had  erinoed 
to  the  sick  and  wounded  of  the  Austrian  force. 
In  the  village  of  Le  Grazte,  near  Mantua,  the 
Imperialists  found,  upon  their  advance,  a  hun- 
dred of  their  sick  and  wounded,  abandoned  dur- 
ing the  fbnner  retreat,  whom  they  had  conceal- 
ed, unknown  to  the  Piedmontese,  in  a  church, 
and  carefully  tended,  till  relieved  by  the  second 
advance  of  their  countrymen.  Near  Mantua, 
every,  peasant  was  suspected  by  the  Piedmontese 
as  an  Austrian  spy.  Meanwhile  the  utmost  ag- 
itation prevailed  in  Mihin ;  and  the  Provisional 
Government  issued  a  decree  ordering  ev- 

^^'  eiy  man  capable  of  bearing  arms  to  take 
them  up,  and  repair  forthwith  to  the  Adda. 
This  decree,  without  adding  one  man  to  the  mil- 
itary force  of  the  country,  only  increased  the 
general  consternation  by  universally  diffusing  the 
bdief  Uiat  the  cause  must  have  been  hopeless  be- 
fore resort  was  had  to  so  desperate  a^  measure. 
A  decree  was  passed,  at  the  same  time^  hastily 
uniting  Lombardy  and  Piedmont  into  one  king- 
dom; but  already  a  divergence  of  interests  as  well 
as  passions  had  appeared  between  them ;  and  the 
retiring  Piedmontese  colimins,  which  had  fought 
to  nobly  for  Italian  independence,  were  exposed 
to  insult  whHe  traversing  the  streets  of  Milan. 
The  Austrian  fidd-manhal,  without  a  moment's 
delay,  continoed  his  advance  in  pursuit  of  the 
enemy,  by  Lodi  and  Corona,  to  Yigliano— -where 
_  three  thousand  Piedmontese  endeav- 
]^"  5^  ored  in  vain  to  make  a  stand—and 
e78:*Eiies-  to  Brescia  on  the  right.  Thence  the 
sMre,  19ft-  KsBg  continued  his  retrograde  move- 
ment on  Milan,  and  the  Austrian  hn- 
VoL.  IV.— B  B 
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l^es  joyfully  sounded  for  the  last  advance  on  the 
Lombard  capital. 

A  sharp  combat  of  the  Austrian  advanced 
with  the  Piedmontese  rear  guard  >f^ 
took  place  on  the  4th  August  near  CapituUtlou 
Gamboloito,  in  which  the  retreating  of  HiUa. 
army,  though  finally  worsted,  exhib-  -^"^^"^  *- 
ited  the  courage  in  disaster  which  is  the  most 
honorable  attribute  of  soldiers.  But  all  was 
unavailing ;  the  decree  of  Providence  had  been 
pronounced,  and  Italy  was  again  to  pass  under 
foreign  dominion.  Already  the  Austrian  left 
had  occupied  Paria,  and  pushed  its  advanced 
guard  to  the  Grayellone,  an  arm  of  the  Ticino, 
Sius  threatening  the  communication  of  the  King 
with  his  own  dominions.  The  centre  was  group- 
ed in  appalling  strength  within  a  league  of  Mil- 
an; while  their  right,  advancing  between  that 
city  and  the  Alps,'  had  already  occupied  Monza, 
and  cut  off  from  the  capital  the  band  of  Gari- 
baldi, formed  of  six  thousand  Italian  volunteers. 
The  King,  seeing  the  abandonment  of  Mflan  in- 
eritable,  had  alieady  sent  his  reserve  park  across 
the  Po  to  Placentia,  and  ammunition  was  awant- 
ing  for  any  protracted  defense  of  the  city.  A 
capitulation  was  proposed  and  discussed  .  ^  ^ 
on  the  5th ;  but  no  sooner  did  the  people  ^* 
hear  what  was  going  forward,  than  they  assem- 
bled in  tumultuous  masses,  surrounded  the  King's 
quarters,  calling  out,  ^  Death  to  the  Piedmont- 
ese !"  and  loudly  demanded  the  construction  of 
barricades,  and  "Guerra  a  mortel'*  with  the 
Austrians.  Shots  were  actually  fired  in  at  the 
windows  from  the  crowd  outside ;  and  so  irri- 
tated were  the  Piedmontese  at  this  ungrateful 
conduct  on  the  part  of  their  recent  allies,  that  it 
required  the  utmost  efforts  of  their  ofilcers  to 
prevent  them  from  sallying  forth  and  avenging 
the  insult  to  their  sovereign.  In  the  night  the 
King  was  extricated  from  his  perilous  situation 
by  a  detachment  of  his  guards ;  and  at  the  earn- 
est request  of  the  civic  authorities,  who,  with 
reason,  dreaded  indiscriminate  plunder  on  the 
retreat  of  the  Piedmontese  rear-guard,  which 
took  place  during  the  night,  the  barricades  were 
removed,  and  the  Austrians  entered  the  city  in 
triumph  at  ten  on  the  following  morning.  They 
came  in  by  the  Porta  Bomana,  headed  by  d'As- 
pro's  corps,  which  had  taken  so  memorable  a 
part  in  the  war.  They  swept  by  in  superb  or- 
der, to  the  triumphant  strains  of  military  mu- 
sic, amidst  the  deathlike  sflence  of  all  who  wit- 
nessed it.  The  dreams  of  the  enthusiasts  had 
passed  away — ^the  vision  of  Italian  independence 
had  melted  into  air — ^the  iron  had  entered  the 
souls  of  the  Milanese.  Many  recollected  the 
words  which  the  veteran  field-marshal  had  ad- 
dressed to  them  before  a  shot  had  been  fired, 
sad  which  had  proved  prophetic — "The  sword 
I  have  borne  for  fifty-six  years  with  ^ 
honor  in  the  field  ]^t  remains  firm  2(£lao8?AnB. 
in  my  grasp.  May  I  not  be  com-  Hint  1848, 
pelled  to  unfurl  the  standard  of  the  668-606;  Ann. 
double-headed  eagle :  its  strength  of  ^'^^o^ 
wing  will  be  found  unimpaired  !"* 

On  the  day  following  the  entrance  of  the  Im- 
perial troops  into  Mflan  the  King 
proposed  Ml  armistice,  which  was  AmJtice, 
accepted  by  the  field-marshal  only  and  dMpents 
on  the  condition  of  an  entire  ex-  measamof 
change  of  prisoners;  and  mean-  ^J^^*^ 
whUe  a  huge  body  of  Austrians  was  ^°*^  '* 
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advanced  to  Flacentia^  with  a  view  to  an  imme- 
diate passage  of  the  Fo  in  the  event  of  bosdli- 
ties  being  lesomed.  This,  however,  was  not  the 
case.  On  .^e  9th,  General  Salasco  made  his 
appearance  at  the  Austrian  head-qaarters,  with 
proposals  for  a  six  weeks'  armistice,  with  a  vie.w 
to  negotiations  for  peace.  It  was  concluded  on 
condition  of  the  Fiedmontese  troops  retiring 
within  their  own  territories,  the  frontier  of  which 
was  to  form  the  line  of  demarkation  between 
the  two  parties.  The  fortresses  of  Feschiera, 
Bocca  d'Arco,  and  Osopo,  were  to  be  surrender- 
ed to  the  Austrians ;  the  duchies  of  Farma  and 
Modena  to  be  evacuated  by  the  Fiedmontese, 
and  that  of  X'lacentia  to  the  extent  of  the  town, 
and  a  circle  of  three. thousand  paces  round  it. 
Tliis  armistice,  which  was  warmly  supported  by 
the  English  minister  at  the  cohrt  of  Turin,  was 
afficrward  prolon^d  and  continned  through  the 
whole  year.  On  the  day  following  their  entry 
the  field-marshal  published  an  order  of  the  day 
to  his  brave  soldiers,  in  which  he  said,  with  de- 
served pride :  "  The  Imperial  flag  is  again  wav- 
ing from  the  walls  of  Milan ;  there  is  no  longer 
an  enemy  on  Lombard  ground."  On  their  side, 
the  Bevolntionists,  headed  by  Maszini,  exclaim- 
ed: **The  war  of  kings  has  terminated;  that 
of  the  people  is  about  to  commence."  He  set 
out  professedly  to  enroll  himself  in  the  corps  of  a 
partisan  named  Garibaldi,  who  was  forming  a 
band  of  volunteers  at  Grenoa.  But  on  the  ap- 
proach of  an  Austrian  column  he  fled  to  Lng»- 
no,  from  whence  he  sought  refuge  in  Switzer- 
land, leaving,  as  a  legacy  to  his  countrymen,  a 
I  Ann  HiRt.  P^™P^^^^  ^^  which  he  stigmatized 
1848«  M4-£(t6:  the  **  moderate  traitors"  who  had 
Ann.Heg.326i  combated  on  the  Adige,  while  the 

^'^IL  ^Jff 'iftA  real  patriots  were  making  speeches 
m«».  804.509.  atMUan.» 


The  war  of  the  people  accordingly  began ;  but 
..  its  issue  was  even  moro  calamitous 

XaoTMied  ex-  ^  ^^®  cause  of  Italian  independence 
dtement  in  than  that  of  soveroigns  had  been. 
My  after  the  The  Austrian  occupation  of  Milan, 
fllof  Milan.    ^  ^^^  ^   .^^^^  so  far  ft^ 

tranquilizing  the  peninsula,  only  increased  the 
general  agitation,  and  seriously  augmented  the 
difSculties  with  which  the  governments  had  to 
contend.  The  armistice  between  Fiedmont  and 
Austria  was  indeed  prolonged ;  and  the  British 
and  French  Governments,  sincerely  and  in  good 
faith,  labored  to  bring  about  a  lasting  accommo- 
dation between  them.  The  former,  in  particu- 
lar, which  had  from  the  outset  disapproved  of  the 
treacherolis  advantage  taken  by  the  Fiedmont- 
ese Grovemment  of  the  revolution  at  Milan,  and 
earnestly  dissuaded  from  the  war,  was  now  earn- 
est in  its  endeavors  to  mediate  between  the  con- 
tending parties.  But  this  was  every  day  becom- 
ing more  difficult,  for  the  violence  of  the  revolu- 
tionists was  augmented  in  proportion  as  the  dan- 
ger increased ;  and  the  diSrectlon  of  aiFairs,  un- 
der the  pressure  of  general  excitement,  passed 
out  of  the  hands  of  experience  and  wisdom  into 
those  of  ignorant  zeal  and  presumptuous  enthu- 
AuK  a.  ^^^'  ^^^  Austrian  army,  under  Gen- 
eral Weldon,  on  the  3d  August  passed 
the  Fo,  in  pursuance  of  the  general  plan  of  ad- 
vance consequent  on  the  battle  of  Custoza,  and 
moved  forward  to  J'errara  and  Bologna,  which 
they  occupied.    The  intelligence  of  tlSs  invasion 


of  the  pontifical  territory,  and  of  the  disasters  on 
the  Mincio  and  the  Oglio,  excited  the  greater 
sensation  at  Bome,  that  it  was  i^eceived  immedi- 
atelv  after  a  report  had  been  spread  of  a  pre- 
tended victoiy  by  the  Fiedmontese  troops,  and 
in  the  midst  of  fetes  given  by  the  Liberals  to  the 
volantecrs  who  had  capitulated  at  Yicenza.  As 
the  Roman  troops  had  taken  part  in  the  crusade 
against  the  Germans,  of  course  they  had  no  right 
to  complain  of  this  incursion.  It  produced,  how. 
ever,  a  violent  explosion  of  revolutionaxy  fuiy  at 
Bomo,  which  terminated  in  the  fall  of  M.  Mb^ 
miani  the  prime  minister,  and  the  installation  of 
a  more  radical  administration.  The  ministen 
of  England  and  France  betrayed  the  secret  lean- 
ing of  their  Governments  by  protesting  against 
this  violation  ofthe  ecclesiastical  territory.  ^  ^ 
The  Austrians,  after  having  occupied  Bo- 
logna, withdrew  in  consequence  of  these  remon- 
strances, lest  the  war  should  become  general. 
But  the  Duchy  of  Modena  was  occupied  by  ^  g 
Frince  Frederick  Lichtenstein  on  i>ehalf 
of  its  lawful  sovereign ;  and  on  the  14th,  Count 
Thurn,  amidst  general  acclamations,  again  hoist- 
ed its  sovereign's  colors  on  the  walls  of  Parma. 
Feace  was  thus  restored  for  the  rest  of  the  year 
to  Northern  Italv,  only  broken  by  a  feeble  incur- 
sion of  Garibaldi  into  the  Lombaitl  i  ^^^  jj{g^ 
territory  with  a  few  thousand  Liberal  isis,  6isT..6e9; 
refugees  from  the  neutral  territoiy  EUeemerc, 
of  Switzerland,  who,  after  some  par-  Bl.t;*i|[8^°* 
tial  successes,  was  forced  by  Greneral  389,  S30;  Bal- 
d*Aspre  again  to  seek  refuge  in  the  leydier,  L  aro. 
recesses  of  the  Alps.*  ^^• 

At  Florence  the  agitation  consequent  on  the 
defeat  of  the  Fiedmontese  and  the  ad-  ^^ 
vance  of  the  Austrian  armiee  was  not  Erents  at 
less  violent  than  at  Bome^  but  the  fiorenee 
Tuscan  territory  was  protected  from  •«»**  '^s- 
invasion  by  the  powerful  shield  dirown  *^™* 
over  it  by  the  ministers  of  France  and  ESngland, 
which  the  victorious  Austrians  had  orders  to-  re- 
^ct.  They  could  not  prevent,  however,  an  ex- 
plosion of  revolutionaiy  violence  at  I^gbom, 
which,  as  a  great  sea-port  and  commercial  city, 
had  become  the  common  resort  of  the  discomfit- 
ed Liberals  from  all  quarters.  French  and  Po- 
lish refugees,  mingled  with  Italian  enthusiasiB 
aQd  banditti,  encumbered  its  streets,  and  present- 
ed ready-made  all  the  elements  of  a  democratic 
convulsion.  It  broke  out,  accordingly,  under 
the  guidance  of  Guerrazzi,  at  whose  voice  mobs 
speedily  arose,  and  traversed  the  streets  exclaim- 
ing, '*  Vive  la  Bepublique  I*'  A  deputation  to 
confer  with  the  Grand  Duke  at  florenoe,  with 
Guerrazzi  at  its  head,  was  dispatched,  and  pre- 
ferred claims  to  an  independent  sovereign^, 
which  the  extreme  party  had  meantime  assumed. 
Their  demands  were  not  formally  oceeded  to^ 
but  they  were  not  absolutely  rejected ;  the  Gov. 
ernment  at  Florence  had  no  armed  force  at  its 
command;  and  the  Grand  Duke,  »  Ann.  Hfct. 
as  a  reward  for  his  liberal  conces-  184S,069,570: 
sions,  was  compelled  to  wink  at  ^erloLort'' 
the  assumption  of  independence  by  Hardvicke. 
a  considerable  part  of  his  domin-  April  1G,184A, 


ions.' 


The  revolutionary  passions  were  still  more  vi- 
olent at  Bome,  where  they  had  first         79, 
been  fostered  by   the  innovating  Nev  Ministry 
philanthropy  of  Fius  IX. ;  and  be-  •J««™«»»2« 
fore  the  end  of  the  year  they  led  ^*""*  "°^ 
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to  a  fti^itftil  tragedy  in  fheEterotlC^.  Duw 
hig  the  whole  aotnmn  it  presented  little  more 
then  a  teene  of  aniurchy  in  the  people  and  im- 
potence in  the  Government.  The  cardinals 
were  so  grossly  insulted  that  they  could  no  longer 
Tentnre  to  appear  in  public ;  the  word  **  Re- 
public'' was  often  heard  in  the  streets ;  and  the 
^.  wnkness  of  the  executiye  became  so 
"^P^  '*-  painfiiUy  evident,  that  the  Count  Bossi, 
Ibnneriy  embassador  of  France,  was  intrusted 
with  the  formation  of  a  new  cabinet.  He  him- 
self took  the  arduous  post  of  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior and  of  finance,  and  Cardinal  Seglio  was 
Pk«sidNit  of  the  Council  and  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affiuis.  In  the  difficult  circumstances  in  which 
Italy  was  now  placed  Rossi  perceived  the  abso- 
lute necesity  of  pursuing  a  pacific  and  tempo- 
rizing policy.  The  proud  adage, ' '  Italia  para  da 
se ! "  had  been  tried  and  found  awanting.  Charies 
AUwrt  himself,  in  the  proclamation  which  foU 
lowed  the  evacuation  of  Milan,  had  made  the 
moamful  confession  that  Italy,  standing  alone, 
oonid  not  resist  Austria.*  Rossi,  conscious  of 
this,  and  thinidng  it  probable  the  war  between 
Piedmont  and  Austria  would  be  renewed,  was 
anxious  to  efiect  a  confederation  of  aU  the  states 
for  mutual  defense,  and  actually  drew  up  the 
scheme  of  a  convention  for  that  purpose ;  but  it 
came  to  nothing,  as  Piedmont,  actuated  by  its 
own  ambitions  views,  kept  aloof.  Meanwhile 
his  administration  proceeded  vigorously  in  cor- 
recting real  abuses  and  effecting  refonns ;  and 
with  such  success  were  these  labors  attended 
that  confidence  was  in  a  great  measure  restored, 
and  even  Bologna  chose  him  for  its  deputy.  But 
this  did  not  by  any  means  answer  the  views  of 
the  extreme  democrats,  who  did  not  wish  the  eor- 
recticm  of  abuses,  but  that  they  might  get  into 
power  and  profit  by  them.  Seeing,  apcording- 
ly,  that  the  revolution  was  taking  quite  a  differ- 
ent direction  from  what  they  either  expected  or 
desired,  they  spared  no  pains  to  discredit  the  ad« 
minismtion  in  general,  and  Rossi  in  particular, 

>  Carlej,  It.  ^^^  ^®  F^plo;  And  at  last  the 
M-aos :  *Ei.  revolutionary  party  were  worked  up 
^fTS^^!^  to  sudi  a  pilch  of  frenzy  against  him 
^mV  BiO^  as  led  to  the  commission  of  a  hide- 
Ie7diar,i.tt0-  ous  crime,  which  has  affixed  a  last- 
>M.  lag  stain  on  their  caose.^ 

The  15th  November  was  the  day  appointed 
^  for  the  opening  of  the  Chambers.  Con- 
Harder  siderable  excitement  prevailed,  and  the 
of  Bofld.  miiustiy  were  the  objects  of  severe  ani- 
^o^- 1&  madversion  for  not  proceeding  more  ra- 
pidly in  the  career  of  Revohition ;  but  no  disorder 
was  apprehended,  far  less  the  commission  of  any 
serious  outrage.  The  seditious,  however,  were 
busy;  the  secret  societies  had  determined  that 
the  principal  minister  was  to  be  assassinated ; 

*  On  AnguBt  10,  Charlei  Albeit  Issned  a  procUma- 
tion.  In  which  he  said :  **  The  enemy  increased.  Hy 
army  was  almost  alone  in  the  struggle.  The  want  of 
pmVisloos  obliged  ns  to  abandon  the  poelUon  we  bad  eonp> 
qnered.  With  my  army  I  retired  to  Milan ;  bnt,  harassed 
by  long  Cstignes,  it  could  not  encounter  a  new  batUe- 
fleld,  for  eren  the  strength  of  the  brave  soldier  his  Its 
Umita  The  interior  defense  of  the  town  eonld  not  be 
maintained:  monqr,  prorislons,  and  ammunition  were 
wanting.  The  oouxage  of  the  citixens  might,  perhapa« 
hare  resisted  Ibr  some  dars,  but  only  to  bury  us  nnaer 
the  ralna,  not  Co  eonqner  the  enemy.  A  ooDTeatlon  was 
begmibyme.  The  Milanese  adopted  end  signed  It.  The 
throbs  of  my  heart  were  erer  for  Italian  independenee ; 
dat  Jtaiy  ha»  not  yet  ahown  to  the  world  that  $h4  eon  eoH' 
fuer  alonAV^Atm.  Jttjpt.,  IMS,  p.  8t9. 


they  had  decided  Iff  lot  who  was  to  strike  the 
blow,  and  the  assassin  had  practiced  on  a  block 
where  to  strike,  which  was  on  the  great  artery 
in  the  neck.  The  minister  received  several 
anonymous  letters,  warning  him  of  his  danger, 
and  a  priest  even  violated  the  confessional  to  put 
him  on  his  guard :  but  in  vain ;  he  was  too  brave 
either  to  fear  death  or  take  precautions  against 
it  He  said  it  was  his  duty  to  go  to  die  Cham* 
ber,  and  go  he  would ;  if  any  one  desired  his 
blood,  there  were  plenty  of  opportunities  for 
shedding  it.  At  noon  he  went  to  the  Chamber 
in  the  CanceUaria  in  his  carriage.  A  number 
of  persons,  armed  with  daggers,  and  decorated 
with  the  Vicenza-  medal,  lined  eadi  side  of  the 
court  as  he  entered,  and  a  howl  of  execration 
arose  when  the  carriage  drove  in.  Righetti,  the 
depute-minister  of  finance,  was  on  his  left  hand ; 
bat  when  they  alighted,  he  wis  separated  from 
him  in  the  crowd,  in  which  cries  arose  and  dag- 
gers were  gleaming.  Some  one  addressed  him, 
and  when  Rossi  turned  to  answer,  he  was  sud- 
denly stabbed  in  the  neck  and  dropped  dead. 
The  Vioensa  heroes,  decorated  with  their  med- 
als, clustered  round  the  fallen  minister,  and  under 
cover  of  this  the  assassin  quietly  walked  off.  Not 
an  attempt  was  made  to  seise  him,  though  all 
had  seen  the  thing  done.  It  was  onhr  in  May, 
1854,  that  the  murderer  was  discovered  and  con- 
victed ;  he  proved  to  be  a  sculptor  of  the  name 
of  Constantadini.  Upon -the  dreadful  event  be- 
ing known  in  the  Chamber,  a  ciy  of  horror 
arose,  and  the  deputies  disappeared.  The  Pope's 
remaining  ministers  vanished;  with  Rossi  the 
whole  Government  fell  to  the  ground.  Nothing 
was  done  to  provide  the  means  of  defense  against 
further  violence,  or  guide  the  vessel  .  „ 
of  the  State  amidst  the  breakers  by  isSsI  681,688; 
which  it  was  surrounded.  The  rev-  An.  iieg.  1648* 
olntionists  were  not  equally  supine,  ^^t  ]^^^' 
The  dnte  met  in  the  evening,  and  ^'^i^or  U 
preparations  were  made  for  taking  i648*;  Moni-* 
advantage  of  the  consternation  to  teur,  Nov.  8^ 
force  an  entirely  revolutionaiy  gov-  ^^■^****'^'  **• 
emment  on  the  pontiff.^ 

In  pursuance  of  this  design,  a  crowd,  composed 
of  a  few  hundred  bravoes  and  des- 
peradoes from  the  secret  societies^  Kerolutlonat 
met  early  in  the  morning,  and,  fol-  Rome,  and 
lowed  by  an  immense  concourse  of  ^e^^  <^  the 
spectators,  proceeded  to  the  palaee  ^^t^jq 
<k  the  Quirinal,  bearing  aloft  a  flag, 
on  which  were  inscribed  the  names  of  the  popu- 
lar ministers  who  were  to  be  demanded  from  and 
forced  upon  the  Pope.  The  Swiss  Guards,  though 
only  a  hundred  in  number,  seeing  the  formidable 
aspect  of  the  procession,  closed  the  gates,  and 
prepared  to  defend  their  sovereign.  A  few  shots 
fired  over  their  heads  soon  made  the  mob  recoil, 
and  the  victory  seemed  gained  for  the  Grovern- 
ment,  when  suddenly  an  unexpected  apparition 
came  on  the  scene  and  turned  the  tide  the  other 
way.  As  the  crowd  were  retiring,  they  were 
met  by  the  Civic  Guard,  several  thousand  strong, 
in  uniiform,  with  a  military  band  at  their  head, 
who  joined  the  retreating  insurgents,  and  opened 
a  sustained  fire  upon  the  gates  and  windows  of 
the  palace.  The  Swiss,  however,  fought  well, 
and  kept  up  so  vigorous  a  discharge  upon  the 
assaibmts  that  they  were  obliged  to  bring  up 
cannon,  which  blew  open  the  gates,  upon  which 
the  Pope  ordered  the  firing  ma  his  side  to  cease. 
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A  prelate  had  been  shot  dead  in  the  Pontiff's 
ante-chamber,  upon  which  he  turned  to  the 
diplomatic  body  who  sorroanded  him,  and  said 
he  was  no  longer  a  free  agent,  and  most  yield  to 
necessity.  The  whole  corpt  diplomatique  showed 
the  greatest  courage  on  the  occasion,  and  hast- 
ened on  the  first  alarm  to  surround  the  Pontiff. 
A  list  of  ministers,  composed  of  the  most  decided 
lievolutionists,  with  Mamiani  and  Galtelli,  two 
favorite  leaders,  at  their  head,  was  now  present- 
ed to  him  to  sign ;  but  he  refused,  saying,  ^*  I 
can  not  sign  that ;  it  is  against  my  conscience.** 
Upon  this  being  known  outside,  the  tumult  re- 
doubled, and  the  cries,  '*Sign!  signl"  were 
heard  on  all  sides,  till  at  length  he  was  obliged 
to  sign  the  list.  Loud  cheers  immediately  broke 
from  the  crowd  which  trarersed  the  streets,  great 
part  of  which  were  illuminated,  shputing,  '*The 
Sovereign  has  given  us  a  republic  !'*  Thereafter 
the  Pope  remained  a  virtual  prisoner  in  his  own 
palace.  He  took  no  part  in  public  affairs,  though 
the  government  of  the  Revolutionists  was  carried 
on  in  his  name;  and  on  the  24th,  finding  his 
situation  insupportable,  he  mounted, 
1  w  n<Tr  in  the  disguise  of  a  servant,  the  box 
eocurti  1Lb£b-  ^  ^®  Bavarian  minister's  carriage, 
tide.  Nor.  IT,  on  which  he  was  fortunate  enough 
1848;  Moni-  to  pass  the  gates  undetected,  and 
An'iteK^isw'  *"^i^6d  in  siSety  at  Gaeta  in  the 
831*;  An!  Hist  Neapolitan  territory,  leaving  the 
1848,588-685;  government  of  the  Pontifical  States 
Ci^tey,  it  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary minUtiy.' 
The  war  on  the  Po  having  been  for  the  time 
suspended,  and  the  Papal  authority 
DeslgMof the  overturned  at  Rome,  the  revolution- 
luiianRevo-  ary  party  throughout  Italy  began 
lutiontsta  a(t-   to  disclose  their  plan  of  operations. 

de2h!**'*  "^^y  ^*"^  ^^  intention  of  establish- 
ing,  like  the  Jacobins  of  Paris,  a  re- 
public one  and  indivisible  ;  the  ambition  of  the 
numerous  democratic  leaders  in  the  many  great 
towns  of  Italy  forbade  any  such  projects.  As 
this  brought  into  the  field  a  multitude  of  clash- 
ing interests,  a  confederacy  of  republics  seemed 
to  be  the  only  alternative,  and  this  accordingly 
was  the  project  which  Count  Rossi  had  labored 
so  assiduously  to  promote.  But  the  only  return 
which  he  received  was  the  stroke  of  an  assassin'; 
and  after  his  death  the  revolutionists  seemed  set 
only  on  forwarding  their  own  separate  plans  of 
aggrandizement  Knowing  that  the  shield  of 
France  and  England  was  thrown  over  Tuscany 
and  the  Roman  States,  and  that  the  Austrian 
troops  would  not  venture  to  cross  their  frontier, 
the  extreme  democrats  looked  upon  these  states 
of  Central  Italy  as  their  own  peculiar  domain, 
where  eveiy  revolutionary  project  might  be  car- 
ried into  effect  with  impunity.  The  revolution- 
ary party  in  Rome,  after  the  flight  of  the  Pope, 
and  some  ineffectual  negotiating  to  induce  lum 
to  itstum  to  his  dominions,  agreed  to  appoint  a 
De?.  n.  provisional  government  of  three  persons^ 

chosen  by  the  Chambers^  who  were  to 
exercise  all  the  functions  of  government.  A  de- 
cree to  this  effect  was  pa-wed  by  the  Chambers, 
and  the  choice  fell  on  Prince  Corsini,  a  helpless 
old  noble;  M.  Zucchini,  leader  at  Bologna; 
and  M.  Macerata,  the  mayor  of  Ancona.  But 
Dec.  IT    ^^"^  names  inspired  no  confidence ;  and 

within  a  week  of  their  nomination  the 
dubs  at  Rome  demanded  the  convocation  of  a 


constituent  assembly,  with  the  view  to  the  organ- 
isation of  a  republic.     So  violent  did  the  clamor 
become  that  the  ministiy  of  Mamiani  waa  obliged 
to  retire,  and  was  succeeded  by  another  of  a  still 
more  democratic  character.    A  ministerial  cosis 
also  ensued  in  Turin,  and  a  new  ministry  j^^^  ^^ 
appointed,  the  condition  of  whose  exist- 
ence was  the  renewal  of  the  war  with  Austria. 
In  the  Pontifical  and  Tuscan  states,  under  the 
protection  of  the  English  and  French  flags,  the 
anarchy  became  so  complete  that  it  could  not  be 
said  at  the  end  of  the  year  that  government  any 
longer  existed.     Meanwhile  the  Pope,  having  in 
vain  launched  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican  at  his 
insuigent  subjects,  which  only  met  with  derision, 
addressed  a  formal  appeal  for  protection  and  aid 
to  the  European  powers,  in  which,  after  narra- 
ting his  early  ana  voluntary  acts  on  behalf  of 
his  people,  he  declared  that  in  all  his  later  meas- 
ures, in  particular  the  war  against  Austria  and 
recent  revolution,  he  had  acted  under  direct 
compulsion.    And  to  complete  the  strange  pic- 
ture presented  by  Italy  at  this  time,  the  last 
elections  in  Naples,  carried  through  under  the 
influence  of  indignation  at  the  Sicilian  revoh, 
were  so  decidedly  reactionary  that,  yor.  30. 
when  the  Chamben  met  on  SOth  i  ^„^  m^ 
November,  the  chief  difficulty  of  the  1 843^681-588: 
King  was  to  restrain  within  the  5*****£^**-„ 
bounds  of  moderation  the  ardent  1<SS'^  wf^P 
desire  of  his  subjects  to  seek  refuge  L^/f!^  a; 
in  the  tranquillity  of  absolute  des-  1848;  £il^ 
potism.^  mere.ffl6-.MI. 

In  the  distracted  condition  of  the  Papal  States 
it  was  no  easy  matter  for  the  Swiss  g^^ 

Guards,  who  formed  so  important  a  ProciuDatiaD 
portion  of  the  ecclesiastical  troops,  <>f  ^j^J*"^ 
to  know  how  to  act  or  to  which  iefSSnof 
side  to  incline.  Their  commander,  theSviv 
Count  Latour,  who  was  stationed  Oaard«. 
with  the  brigade  in  Bologna  and  J»no«i7«. 
Forli,  had  hitherto  served  with  honor,  but  his 
moral  resolution  was  not  equal  to  his  personal 
courage,  and  when  an  order  arrived  from  the 
Pope,  directing  him  to  move  his  foroei  to  tho 
Neapolitan  firontier  for  the  protectioB  of  their 
sovereign,  he  at  first  temporized,  and  at  length 
refused  to  obey,  and  remained  at  Bologna  fra- 
ternizing with  tho  civic  authorities  there,  from 
whom  he  was  constantly  receiving  the  most  ful- 
some fiatteiy.  Many  of  his  ofikers,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  common  soldien,  consideied 
this  conduct  treasonable,  and  a  breach  of  the 
proverbial  good  faith  of  the  Swiss,  and  not  a  few 
left  their  colors  and  returned  home  in  conse- 
quence. Had  they  obeyed  the  orders  of  their 
sovereign,  it  is  probable  that  the  rsvolntion  at 
Rome  would  have  been  stopped,  and  the  whole 
calamities  which  afterward  befell  that  city  pre- 
vented. As  it  was,  this  defection  of  Latour  and 
a  part  of  his  troops  brought  matters  to  a  crisis 
in  the  Papal  dommions.  Part  of  the  Swiss  in- 
fantry took  service  with  the  revolutionists;  the 
artillery  did  so  in  a  body ;  and  Garibaldi  collect- 
ed a  band  of  volunteers  and  reftigees,  with  whom 
he  made  his  way  across  Lombardy  and  Tuscany, 
and  established  himself  with  three  thousand  fol- 
lowers, in  Rome  in  the  end  of  January.  The 
consequence  of  this  accession  of  strength  was 
that  the  revolutionary  party  acquired  the  oook- 
plete  ascendency  in  Rome,  and  the  Coo-  <p^  ^^ 
stitnent  Assembly,  which  had  now  ~~ 
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flemUed,  detiuoned  the  Pope,  and  procUdmed  ft 

Feb.  18   v^pu^^^^*    Florence  and  L^horn,  a  few 

'  days  after,  declared  also  for  a  republic, 

*cb.  to.  ^^^  jj^jj^  ^  .^  centre.    The  Grand 

Dnke,  after  a  vain  attempt  to  raise  the  peasants 
for  Ws  support,  finding  that  the  regular  troops 
had  deserted  Mm,  and  that  a  body  of  auxilia- 
ries promised  by  Charles  Albert  could  not  be  fur- 
nished, saw  his  case  was  hopeless,  and  embarked 
for  Gaeta.  The  democratic  revolution  was  now 
complete  in  Central  Italy ;  republics  were  every 
where  prodaimed ;  a  large  part  of  the  regular 
troops  had  fraternised  with  the  people ;  the  sov- 
creigns  were  all  dethroned  and  in  exile;  and 
*'  war  to  the  knife*'  was  universally  proclaimed 
against  the  Austrians.  '^  The  war  of  the  people," 
of  which  BCasztni  had  boasted,  had  now  in  good 
earnest  commeneed;  and  if  decrees  on  paper 
could  fight  battles,  it  would  furnish  no  inconsid- 
ouble  accession  of  strength  to  Charles  Albert 
>  Enesmere,  fi>r  the  provisional  governments  i 
287.229;  Caj-  Florence  and  Rcmie  ordered  the  im- 
^c'-^Ann*"  mediate  preparation  of  an  army  of 
m«t.  1S49,  twelve  thousand  Tuscans  and  fifteen 
5S7-699 :  BhU  thousand  Romans  to  march  without 
icjd.iL««r.  deij^y  toward  the  Po.» 

It  was  not,  however,  by  decrees  of  revolution- 
s' ary  governments  that  the  Austrian 
iteoei^iofthe  arms  on  the  Ticino  were  to  be  with, 
war  betir«en  stood.  Notwithstanding  the  inoes- 
^^j2J]^*°d  sant  efforts  ofthe  British  and  French 
ministers  at  the  Court  of  Turin  to 
bring  about  an  accommodation,  the  mutual  irri- 
tation of  Piedmont  and  Austria,  so  far  from  di- 
minishing, was  rapidly  increasing,  and  in  the  be- 
ginning dT  1849  had  reached  such  a  point  that  a 
renewal  of  the  war  was  imminent.  Each  had 
abundant  causes  of  complaint,  some  well  found- 
ed, some  imaginary,  against  the  other.  The 
Austrians  complained  that  the  Piedmontese  fleet 
had  wintered  in  the  Adriatic,  where  it  had  re- 
peatedly famished  supplies  to  the  revolutionary 
garrison  of  Venice,  and  that  considerable  funds. 
bad  been  forwarded  to  them  by  the  Piedmontese 
Government ;  and  that  Piedmontese  agents  were 
in  the  Austrian  ranks,  encouraging  the  Hun- 
garians and  Italians  to  desert.  <>a  the  other 
hand,  the  Piedmontese  maintained  that  negotia- 
Uons  sfakMild  be  entered  into  for  a  cession  of  ter- 
ritory to  indemnify  Piedmont  for  the  expenses 
of  the  war ;  and  complcdned  of  an  infraction  of 
the  treaty  by  a  passing  entiy  of  the  Austrian 
troops  into  Ferrara  on  7th  Februanr,  to  obtain 
sati^action  for  the  assassination  of  three  of  their 
soldiers  returning  from  the  hospital  to  the  cita- 
del, which  had  been  in  point  of  fact  given,  and 
the  troops  retired  the  day  after.  It  is  of  little 
moment  to  inquhxi  further  into  the  mutual  com- 
plaints of  the  Austrian  and  Piedmontese  diplo- 
matists,  because  they  were  neither  the  real  causes 
of  the  rupture  of  the  armistice  which  followed, . 
nor  the  matters  on  which  the  attention  ofthe  op- 
posite parties  was  chiefly  fixed.  It  was  to  Hun- 
gary that  all  ^es  were  turned ;  it  was  to  the  ex- 
ploits of  tihe  ^^lagyars  that  young  Italy  looked  for 
deliverance.  A  Hungarian  emissary.  Baron 
Spleny,  had  for  some  time  resided  in  Turin, 
and  spread  the  most  exaggerated  reports  of  the 
SDCcess  of  the  Hungarian  insurrection.  Turin 
swarmed  with  Lombard  refugees,  who  gave 
eqaeJly  flattering  accounts  of  the  warlike  dis- 
position of  their  conntiynien,  and  the  numerons 


armed  bands  who  would  join  the  ranks  of  inde- 
pendence the  moment  the  Piedmontese  standards 
were  unfurled  on  the  banks  of  the  Ticino.  The 
Austrian  monarchy  seemed  to  befallmg  to  pieces 
on  all  sides,  even  without  external  stroke;  the 
only  question  was,  whether  or  not  Italy  was  to 
take  advantage  of  a  crisis  more  favorable  than 
could  possibly  have  been  hoped  for,  or  than 
might  ever  occur  again,  to  establish  its  inde- 
pendence. It  was  universally  believed  that  Pesth 
had  yielded  to  the  arms  of  the  Magyar  insur- 
gents— an  event  which  really  did  occur,  but  not 
ftir  ten  weeks  after.  The  democratic  party  in  the 
Chamber  loudly  demanded  a  renewal  ofthe  war ; 
a  oourageous  deputy,  Lanza,  who  had  the  cour- 
age to  say  that  the  Austrians  by  trea^  had  a 
right  to  enter  Tuscany,  was  hooted  down,  and 
obliged  to  retire  from  the  Chamber.  ^.^  .  ^ 
On  6th  March  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  ^^^ 
'joresented  an  address  to  the  King  in  favor  of 
war;  the  Italian  Council  on  the  same  day  did 
the  same.  In  vain  the  English  and  French 
ministers  represented  the  extreme  hazard  with 
which  the  renewal  of  hostilities  would  be  attend- 
ed ;  the  King  was  well  aware  of  this,  but  he  was 
no  longer  a  firee  agent.  ^*  I  must  declare  war," 
said  he,  ''or  abdicate  the  crown,  MarthlS. 
and  see  a  republic  established."  i  Balleyd.  iL 
On  the  10th  March  the  ministers  88-44;  Eiies- 
obtained  from  the  Chambers  the  ""^"^f-SJ* 
necessaiy  credit  to  carry  on  the  848:  Anli. 
war;  and  on  the  12th  the  armistice  Hiat.l849,\:SU 
was  formally  denounced.^  237. 

War  having  in  this  manner  been  forced  upon 
him,  Charles  Albert  made  every  dis-  ^ 
position  which  the  circumstances  Forces  of  the 
would  admit  to  carry  it  on  with  Piedmontete 
promptitude  and  vigor.  The  sud-  ^  the  renew- 
denness  of  the  event,  however,  was  ®  *®  ^^' 
such  that  he  was  far  from  being  at  the  moment 
prepared  for  it.  His  troops,  though  formidable 
on  paper,  were  by  no  means  equidly  so  in  real- 
ity; their  nominal  strength  was  135,000,  but 
the  muster-roll  on  March  20  showed  only  83,629 
efifective  men,  including  5000  cavalry,  with  152 
guns.  The  old  soldiers,  inured  to  war  and  fa- 
miliar with  its  dangers,  had  no  confidence  in  the 
result ;  the  young  ones  alone,  heated  by  the  dec- 
lamations of  the  clubs,  were  zealous  in  the  cause 
and  hopeful  of  success.  The  bad  residt  of  the 
former  campaigns  was  not  ascribed  to  its  real 
cause — ^viz.,  the  pressure  of  the  democratic  lead- 
ers on  Charles  Albert,  which  had  forced  the 
King,  against  his  better  judgment,  to  undertake 
the  siege  of  Mantua  while  still  occupying  the  line 
from  'BiroM  to  the  Po — but  to  the  mcapacity  of 
the  generals  or  the  lukewarmness  of  the  native 
aristocratic  officers.  "Give  us,"  it  was  said  in 
the  clubs,  *'  a  foreign  general,  a  Lamorici^re  or 
a  Cavaignac,  and  the  army  will  soon  recover  its 
^irit.  Remove  the  aristocratic  faineants,  and 
all  will  be  well.'*  These  clamors  prevailed 
against  the  opinion  ofthe  King.  General  pava, 
without  regard  to  his  great  services,  was  re- 
moved from  the  command,  which  was  bestowed 
on  a  Polish  general,  Chrzanowski,  %  Cayley,  1. 
who  had  received  the  scientific  edo-  847,  W%  £i. 
cation  of  an  engineer  at  the  mili-  J^Y**  ||f» 
twy  academy  at  Warsaw,  and  had  JSs,  MiSw; 
afterward  jomed  m  the  revolt, 'and  Balleydier,  U. 
teryed  with  distinction  in  the  war  54.^^ 
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of  independence  in  1881.  The  Italians  had 
good  cause  to  regret  the  consequences  of  the 
change. 

The  Austrian  arm  j  had  reoeiyed  considerable 
s^  reinforcements  since  the  termination 
Forces  of  the  of  the  last  campaign.  Several  new 
AustrianB.  battalions  and  corps  of  cavaliy  had 
joined  the  army  during  the  interval  of  hostili- 
ties. Among  the  rest  were  the  famous  Seres- 
chunerS)  from  the  miUtarj  colonies  on  the  Croat 
frontier^  a  present  of  the  faithful  Ban  of  that 
province,  whose  picturesque  attire,  and  weapons 
of  Oriental  fashion,  recalled  the  pandoors  of  the 
last  century.  The  entire  force  of  the  army  in 
the  beginning  of  March  was  somewhat  above 
150,000  men,  but  of  these  30,000  were  in  hos- 
pital, and  40,000  in  observation  of  Venice,  or  in 
Central  Italy:  so  that,  at  the  very  utmost,  not 
more  than  80,000  could  be  reckoned  on  for  op- 
erations in  the  field.  But  these  troops,  though' 
hardly  superior  in  number  to  the  Pieidmontese, 
were  decidedly  so  in  discipUtte,  equipment,  and 
spirit.  The  loyalty  and  steadiness  of  the  Gor- 
man character  had  now  come  to  tell  decidedly 
on  the  fortunes  of  the  war,  as  much  as  the  vacil- 
lation and  instability  of  the  Italian  had  weaken- 
ed the  other  side.  All  the  elements  of  weakness 
had  been  sifted  out  of  the  Teutonic  army  during 
the  last  campaign,  and  even  the  recruits,  by  con- 
stant outpost  duty,  had  been  hardened  into  the 
consistency  of  old  scddiers.  The  harmony  among 
the  generals,  and  brotherly  union  among  the  of- 
ficers, as  well  as  the  spint  of  the  entire  army, 
were  such  as  to  inspire  the  most  sanguine  hopes 
of  the  result.  The  fidelity  even  of  the  Magyar 
soldiers  had  resisted  all  the  efforts  to  seduce 
them  (and  they  had  been  many  and  alluring)  by 
the  revolutionary  party  in  Lombcu^y :  even  such 
of  them  as  had  reserve  battalions  or  dtfpdts  in 
Hungary  which  had  joined  in  the  insurrection, 
were  content  with  mourning  in  silence  the  delu- 
sions under  which  their  brethren  labored,  with- 
out attempting  to  follow  their  example.  At  the 
end  of  the  first  day's  march,  these  regiments, 
sensible  that  they  must,  in  some  degree,  labor 
under  suspicion,  sent  a  deputation  to  the  field- 
marshal,  requesting  to  be  allowed  the  post  of 
honor  to  prove  their  fidelity.  Such  is  the  spirit 
by  which  tlie  Austrian  army  is  animated,  and  by 
which,  in  the  last  extremity,  the  Austrian  em- 
pire was  saved.  It  is  not  new  in  the  annals  of 
its  military  fame ;  the  same  spirit,  two  hundred 
years  ago,  had  animated  the  cuirassiers  of  Dam- 
pier  and  Piocolomini,  on  occasion  of  Wallen- 
stein's  revolt,  immortalized  in  the  pages  of  Schil- 
ler, and,  eighty  years  before,  the  heroic  garrison 
of  Schwoi(hiitz.  It  is  the  unseen  bond  which 
1  Ell  holds  together  the  empire,  and  luis 

240-m^^^  enabled  it  so  often  to  rise  superior  to 
all  the  storms  of  fortune.^ 

The  armistice  ceased,  under  the  notice  given, 
at  mid-day  on  the  20th  March.     Its 

Dlllbrent  feel-  ^°^  ^**  received  in  a  very  4iffer- 
ingsofthetwo  6nt  spirit  in  the  two  armies.  In 
armieB  on  the  the  Fiedmontese  it  produced  silent 
renewal  of  the  uneasiness:  the  confidence  felt  by 
the  democratic  leaders  was  far  from 
being  shared  by  the  soldiers  who  were  to  face  die 
dangers  of  the  conflict.  In  the  Imperial  ranks, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  intelligence  was  univers- 
aUy  received  with  joy ;  and  the  soldiers  imme- 
diately all  appeared  with  green  boughs  in  their 
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cape,  the  well-known  and  prescriptive  badge  of 
nulitaiy  exultation  in  the  Austrian  army.  The 
addresses  issued  by  the  two  commanders  evinced 
the  same  difierence:  Charles  Albert  spoko  of 
the  conflict  as  unavoidable  from  the  ,  EHemere, 
ambition  of  Austria.^  Radetskv's  ad-  M8-a4i;An. 
dress  was  diflerent:  '*  Forward,  with  Hisk.  istt, 
Turin  for  your  watch-word.  "^*  *®*»  ^^ 

The  theatre  of  war  on  which  the  decisive  bat- 
tle which  was  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion of  Italian  independence  was  to 
be  fought  was  the  great  plain  wa-  oftfa« 
tered  by  the  Po,  which  lies  between  ^'•o'^*'- 
Turin  and  Milan,  and  cut  at  rig^ht  angles  by  the 
Tidno,  which  descends  from  the  Alps  to  tbst 
great  river,  and  the  high-road  leading  from  the 
one  capital  to  the  other.  The  strongest  ground 
on  which  the  advance  of  an  enemy  from  the 
eastward  toward  Turin  can  be  resisted  is  on  the 
right  or  southern  bank  of  the  Po,  with  a  flank- 
ing corps  on  the  left,  as  there  are  several  strong 
positions  there  capable  of  arresting  an  invader. 
On  this  side,  also^  the  defending  force  has  the 
advantage  of  resting  on  the  important  fortresses 
of  Alessandria  and  Genoa,  more  valuable  as  a 
base  of  operations  than  Turin  itself.  The  expe- 
rienced General  Bava  accordingly  had  fixed  qd 
the  right  bank  as  the  line  of  the  main  army's  ad- 
vance. But  his  successor,  being  overruled  by 
the  democratic  clubs  at  Turin,  was  compelled  to 
alter  this  judicious  plan  of  operation,  and,  aban- 
doning altogether  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  to 
concentrate  his  force  at  Novara,  on  the  direct 
road  to  Milan :  the  object  of  this  was  to  favor  an 
insurrection  in  that  capital  and  the  whole  Lorn- 
bardo-Venetian  provinces,  which  had  been  form- 
ally enjoined  by  proclamation  from  w^^^* 
Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy  Casignan,  in  *' 

order  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  Aus- 
trian retreat  from  Milan,  on  the  23d  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  by  a  triumphant  entry  into  that 
capital.  They  fully  expected  that  Radetsky 
would  abandon  the  capital  without  striking  a 
blow:  to  confirm  them  in  this  belief,  the  veteran 
field-marshal  spread  abroad  the  report  that  he 

*  ''  The  attitude  of  Austria  has  shovn  thai  no  honor- 
able peace  can  he  hoped  for  unless  won  by  arms.  By 
waiting  longer  we  should  have  wasted  our  strength  with- 
out any  result:  our  finances  would  be  exhaostad,  and 
our  army,  now  so  eflteient  and  pi^rlotle,  would  hare  fell 
its  spirit  broken  if  It  had  been  compelled  to  remain  lon- 
ger inactive.  You  understood  it,  gentlemen,  -when  a  few 
days  ago  70a  manifested  the  wishes  of  the  natioa— 4^ 
raUed  th»  toar-ery:  the  Goverament  has  heard  it  ft  is 
well  aware  of  the  perils  attending  the  strufin^le  about  to 
recommence,  and  of  the  eyils  which  will  be  Its  sad  and 
nnaToidable  consequence.  But  between  these  perils  and 
the  shame  of  an  ignominons  peace,  whieh  woiild  not  in- 
sure Italian  independence,  the  King's  GoTernmcol  coald 
not,  and  ought  not,  to  hesitate.  On  the  18th,  at  noon,  the 
cessation  of  the  armistice  was  announced  to  Marshal  Ra- 
detsky. **—S;p«ecA  <^  M.  Rataszb.  MinitUr  nf  tk»  Iwie- 
rior,  March  14, 1848;  Ann.  Heg.,  1849,  p.  881. 

**  Soldiers  I  your  most  ardent  wishes  are  fulfilled.  The 
enemy  have  announced  the  termination  of  the  armistice! 
Well,  we  are  ready  to  meet  them,  and  shall  dictate  In  their 
capital  the  peaoe  we  so  generoosly  oflfered  them.  The 
contest  can  not  be  long.  Yon  are  to  combat  the  same  eo- 
emy  yon  overpowered  at  Santa  Luda,  Somma  Campagna, 
Custosa,  Yolta,  and  under  the  walls  of  Milan.  God  is 
with  us,  for  our  eause  is  Jnst  To  ams,  soldiers!  Fol- 
low once  more  your  old  General  to  war  and  rietory.  I 
will  witness  your  last  exploits.  It  will  be  the  last  Jeyfii] 
act  of  my  long  military  career  if,  in  the  capital  of  a  per- 
fidious enemy,  I  can  deoonte  the  breasts  of  my  brave 
comrade  witli  the  emblem  of  valor,  conqnered  with  blood 
and  glory.  Let  our  watch-word  be  Forward  I  Forward  to 
Turin  I  where  alone  we  can  find  the  peace  for  which  we 
an  fighting.— Bjlsbskt.'*    JfonitaMr,  ISth  Manh,  1848. 
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was  aboat  to  retire  from  MOan,  and  take  his 
stand  as  before  on  the  Adda  or  the  Adige: 
X  Ab  HiBt  and  preparations  were  ostentatiously 
1849,094-596;  made  for  removing  the  heavy  car- 
An.  Reg.  1840*  riages  of  the  army  behind  the  for- 

*^**  al^sM.  ^^^  river,  and  transporting  the 
mmn,  S4S,8M.  ^^^^^^^  jeweb  to  Mantua.  ^ 

Deceived  by  these  artifices,  and  impelled  by 

39        the  democratic  leaders  at  Turin,  who 

Advance  of  never  doubted  they  were  advancing 

th^tw^r-  to  certain  victoiy,   Charles  Albert, 

cross  each  twenty  thousand  strong,  crossed  the 
other.  Ticino  on  a  bridge  between  Trecata 
March  so.  ^^  Buflalora,  on  the  direct  road 
from  Novara  to  Milan.  The  Austrians  made  no 
attempt  to  dispute  the  passage,  but  hastily  with- 
drew toward  Milan,  where  a  large  force,  con- 
sisiing  of  the  whole  reserves  of  the  army,  was 
concentrated  between  that  city  and  the  Adda. 
The  bulk  of  the  Fiedmontese  armv  was  concen- 
trated at  Novara:  Ramorino  alone,  with  six 
thousand  Lombards,  stood  at  Casteggio,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Fo.  His  orders  were  to  cross 
the  river  and  show  a  front  to  the  enemy,  should 
the  latter  advance  from  Favia.  On  the  right 
bank  of  the  Po,  the  true  battle-field  for  Turin, 
there  would  then  only  remain  three  thousand  men 
under  Colonel  Belvidere.  The  Austrian  gener- 
al was  not  slow,in  taking  advantage  of  these  ar- 
rangements. The  plan  of  operations  suggested 
by  General  Hess,  his  chief  of  the  staff,  to  the 
field-marshal,  was  "  to  concentrate  the  army  at 
Lodi,  cross  the  Po  at  Favia,  cut  off  the  enemy's 
detachments  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Fp  from 
the  main  body,  and  deliver  battle  probably  at 
Novara.**  Little  doubt  was  entertained  of  the 
issue  of  the  battle;  and  having  gained  it,  the 
Austrian  army  was  to  wheel  to  the  left,  cross  the 
Po  at  Casale,  fall  upon  the  right  wing  of  the  en- 
emy, and  having  dispersed  it,  march  direct  upon 
Turin.  It  was  no  small  recommendation  of  this 
plan,  that  by  thus  countermarching  up  the 
course  of  the  Ticino  the  bulk  of  the  army  was 
brought  so  near  to  Milan  that,  in  the  event  of  a 
revolt  breaking  out  in  that  ci^^,  an  overwhelm- 
ing force  might  be  at  its  gates  in  a  few  hours. 
With  such  celerity  were  the  orders,  in  pursuance 
of  this  plan,  given  and  executed,  that  twenty- 
four  hours  had  not  elapsed  from  the  declaration 
of  hostilities  when  the  most  distant  detachments 
were  already  in  motion  for  the  Adda,  while  those 
at  MOan  and  its  neighborhood  were  moving  to 
the  rear  toward  Lodi,  and  those  on  the  Ticino 

direct  pn  Pavia.  The  effect  of  these 
M^^^Ann.  movements  was  to  bring  the  bulk 
Bisk.  1849,  of  the  army  to  Favia  and  the  left, 
C044»6;Ann.  from  whence  the  Ticino  could  be 
^.1849,282,  passed  on  two  bridges  between  Vigi- 

vano  and  that  town.' 
The  field-marshal,  after  issuing  a  solemn  ad- 
g^  monition  to  the  inhabitants  of  Mil- 

Coneen^«lion  BU  as  to  their  conduct  during  his  ab- 
of  the  anny  at  sence,  broke  up  from  that  capital  on 
Er*^  OA  *^®  evening  of  the  18th,  and  march- 
"*""  ^  ed,  not  on  Favia,  but  to  St.  Angelo, 
on  the  road  from  Lodi  to  it.  The  object  of  this 
seemingly  strange  movement  was  to  deceive  the 
enemy  as  to  his  real  intentions,  and  to  spread 
abroad  the  belief  that  he  was  about  to  take  up 
a  defensive  position  between  Lodi  and  Cremona, 
or  even  to  retire  behind  the  Adda.    So  com- 


pletely wore  the  designs  of  the  veteran  general 
kept  secret,  that  even  officers  of  high  rank  at 
Pavia  were  astonished  when  they  heard,  on  the 
morning  of  the  20th,  that  the  field-marshid  had 
slept  at  Toire-Bianca,  only  two  leagues  in  the 
rear  of  that  town,  and  that  the  army,  in  great 
strength,  was  concentrated  at  its  gates.  With 
sach  precision  were  the  orders  for  uniting  at  Pa- 
via executed,  that  at  the  same  hour  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  28th  the  converging  columns  approach- 
ed its  walk.  ** By  all  the  streets,"  says  an  eye- 
witness,  ''which  led  from  east  to  north  trough 
Pavia,  advanced  the  coltunns  of  the  Imperial 
army.  It  took  about  three  hours  to  arrange  the 
different  columns  in  the  order  in  which  they  were 
to  enter  the  enemy's  territorv.  The  eye  of  the 
spectator  was  fascinated  by  the  spectacle  of  the 
variety  of  uniforms  and  equipment  discernible  in 
the  living  masses;  the  ear  was  saluted  by  an 
equal  variety  of  sounds  by  which  the  different 
nations  interchanged  their  exultation — German, 
Bohemian,  Italian,  Magyar,  Polish,  and  Croat. 
When  at  last  the  signal  for  march  was  given,  and 
the  dense  masses  were  put  in  motion,  the  bands 
struck  up  enlivening  airs,  and  all,  in  the  finest 
order  and  the  highest  spirits,  moved,  with  a 
proud  step,  from  north  to  south  through  the 
town.  As  the  field^marshal  was  recognized  in  a 
balcony,  the  vivats  and  hurras  were  deafening. 
The  acclamations  were  renewed  as  the  columns 
reached  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Ticino,  and 
set  foot  on  the  hostile  territory.  The  fate  of 
Italy  seemed  sealed,  for  sixty  battalions,  ibrty 
squadrons,  and  one  handred  and  eighty-six 
guns,  with  carriages  and  equipment  j  jrnggnj^^ 
complete,  mustering  fifty-five  thou-  947,248:  Ann. 
sand  combatants,  had  invaded  at  Hist  1840, 
one  poUrt  the  Fiedmontese  domin-  ^^  gSj.**^ 
ions.*  ' 

Entirely  deceived  as  to  the  real  point  of  at- 
tack. General  Ramorino^  who  com-         ^ 
manded    the    Fiedmontese    right  E£fect  of  these 
wing,  six  thousand  strong,  opposite  moTementa, 
Pavia,  left  only  two  weak  battel-  and  combat  of 
ions  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Po,  and*  t"*"**"* 
hnrried  with  the  greater  part  of  his  force  to  the 
right  bank,  where  he  expected  to  find  the  ene- 
my.    His  orders  were  to  defend  the  course  of 
the  Lower  Ticino  and  the  passage  of  Favia,  and, 
if  forced  back,  to  retire  on  Mortara  and  San 
Nazzaro,  still  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Po.    When, 
therefore,  instead  of  doing  so,  he  crossed  the  Po, 
and  left  the  direct  road  from  Pavia  to  Turin 
open,  he  violated  his  instructions,  and  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  his  commander,  by  whom  ho 
was  deprived  of  the  command,  and  sent  to  a 
court-martial.*     In  the  forenoon  of  jiarchJl 
the  21st  March,  the  Austrian  advanced 
guard  moved  upon  Mortara,  followed  by  Bltron 
d'Aspre  with  the  main  body,  and  advanced  by 

*  Bamorino,  who  was  said  to  be  a  son  of  Blai-slial  Lan- 
nes,  was  impressad  with  the  idea  that  Radetsky  would 
adranoe  by  the  right  bank  of  (he  Po,  as  Napoleon  had 
done  before  the  battle  of  Marengo,  and  that  the  point  to 
gnard  was  the  defile  of  Stradella,  where  Marshal  Lannea 
had  siytalned  so  rode  a  shoek  in  advancing  to  that  memo 
orable  field.— See  HMory  of  JSturope^  e.  zxziz.  i  79,  80. 
But  he  had  to  deal  with  a  general  who  adopted  the  «pir> 
it  of  Napoleon's  generalship,  not  copied  his  footsteps ;  and 
Ramorino  was  sererely  blamed  for  this  deviation  from 
orders.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that,  had  his  in- 
struetfons  been  implicitly  carried  out,  the  result  wonld 
have  been  materially  dlfTercnt,  or  that  the  Aastrians 
woald  have  been  delayed  more  than  half  a  day  longer 
than  they  •etnally  were. 
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the  main  rood  from  Pavia.  The  whole  army 
followed  in  rapid  sncceagion ;  and  on  the  evening 
of  that  day  the  Archduke  Albert  carried  Morta- 
^^  after  a  severe  contest  of  four  hoars,  took  1700 
prisoners  and  5  gnns,  with  a  loss  only  of  60  kill- 
ed and  240  wounded.  Such  was  the  consterna- 
tion produced  by  this  defeat,  that  several  bat- 
talions of  newly-raised  troops  fled  in  disorder 
to  Yeroelli  and  Casal,  where  they  disbanded, 
spreading  the  report  that  all  was  lost.  While 
this  took  place  at  Mortara,  the  brigades  of  Stra- 
soldo  and  Wohlgemuth  sustained,  to  the  right, 
a  very  severe  action  at  Gamboldo  with  a  Pied- 
monfcese  column  advancing  from  Yigevano.  By 
this  success  a  very  great  advantage  was  gained 
by  the  Imperialists,  for  the  centre,  consisting  of 
two  brigades,  was  driven  back  in  (Usorder  toward 
Turin,  while  Ramorino,  with  6000  men  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Po,  was  entirely  cut  off  from 
the  remainder  of  the  centre  and  right,  which  had 
fallen  back  to  Novara,  80,000  strong.  Sensible 
of  these  advantages  gained  by  his  opponent, 
Chrzanowski  collected  his  troops  with  the  utmost 
expedition  in  the  plain  around  Novara  during 
the  22d,  drew  back  the  dirisions  which  had  ad- 
vanced across  the  Ticino,  and  made  preparations 
for  battle  on  the  following  day.  By  great  exer- 
tions his  forces  were  all  collected,  except  Ramo- 
rino's  division,  which  was  beyond  the  Po,  and 
they  amounted  to  fifty  thousand ;  but  they  were 
sadly  deficient  in  the  spirit  and  enthusiasm  by 
w|iich  their  antagonists  were  animated.  The 
issue  of  the  combat  at  Mortara  had  spread  uni- 
versal discouragement,  while  the  Austrians  were 
proportionally  elated  by  their  early  and  brilliant 
success.  Add  to  this,  that,  by  his  march  against 
the  Piedmontese  rear,  Radetsky  had  cut  them 
off  from  their  base  of  operations  at  Turin  and 
Alessandria,  and  left  them  no  retreat,  in  the 
event  of  disaster,  but  the  Lago  Maggiors  and  the 
Alpine  valley  of  the  Ticino.  It  was  the  exact 
counterpart  ofthe  advantage  gained 
1849  697  cos-  ^^  Ni4>oleon's  march  across  Uie  St. 
Biieiimere,  *  Bernard  in  1800,  which  compelled 
205-261:  Hist,  the  Austrians  to  fight  at  Marengo 

xxxM  Kl  ^    ^^^  ^^®'^  ^^^  toward  Vienna  and 
their  backs  to  the  Maritime  Alps. ' 
NovABA,  where  the  decisive  battle  for  Italian 
^  independence  was  to  be  fought,  is 

Position  of  An  old  town,  containing  fifteen  thou- 
Novara  and  sand  inhabitants,  half  a  league  from 
of  tho  tiro  ar-  ^he  left  bank  of  the  Agogna  stream. 
^  To  the  south  ofthe  town,  where  the 

attack  was  to  ba  expected,  the  ground  was  em- 
inently favorable  for  defense,  being  intersected 
by  water-courses,  lines  of  trees,  garden  walls,  and 
villas,  which  afforded  at  every  step  the  means 
of  checking  an  assailant.  A  great  rise  of  the 
ground  to  the  north  from  the  south  also  present- 
ed  an  advantageous  position  for  the  action  of  the^ 
artilleiy  of  the  defending  party.  A  broad  and 
deep  canal,  which  runs  from  the  right  along  the 
front  of  the  position  about  a  cannon^hot  from 
the  Citadella  Villa,  and  bends  to  the  east,  also 
impeded  the  access  to  the  position  in  front. 
Charles  Albert  drew  up  his  army  on  this  ground 
on  the  morning  of  the  23d,  with  as  much  skill 
and  in  as  advantageous  a  manner  as  the  circum- 
stances would  admit.  His  line  extended  from 
the  road  of  Mortara  to  that  of  Vercelli,  its  left 
resting  on  a  strong  eminence  on  which  the  vil- 
lage of  Biecosa  was  built,  his  right  on  the  pla- 


teau of  Nuova-Coste  and  the  canal,  and  his  cen- 
tre covered  for  the  most  part  by  the  canal,  and 
occupying  in  strength  the  Citadella  Villa.  Here 
were  collected,  on  the  morning  of  the  23d, 
50,000  men  of  all  arms,  including  SOOO  horse, 
with  111  guns.  On  the  Austrian  side  it  was 
imagined,  not  without  reason,  that  the  principal 
effort  ofthe  enemy  would  be  directed  to  his  right, 
to  regain  the  communication  with  Turin  and  Al- 
essandria, which  the  field-marshal  had  cutoff,  and 
accordingly  a  considerable  part  of  the  army  was 
directed  toward  Vercelli.  This  misconception 
had  well-nigh  lost  them  the  battle ; 
for  it  brought  a  comparatively  small  2^3^  Ann. 
part  of  the  Imperialists  in  contact  Hist  1819, 
with  the  whole  ofthe  enemy's  army,  .K>8,601»;  Ana. 
concentrated  in  a  position  eminent-  I^^^P^ 
]y  advantageous  for  defense.  ^  "    ' 

Baron  d'Aspre,  with  his  division,  first  encount- 
ered the  enemy  at  Olengo  about  elev-  ^ 
en  o'clock  on  the  23d.  General  Appel  Battle  of 
followed  him  in  support,  and  behind  Novan. 
him  the  reserve.  The  Archduke  Al-  March  H 
bert  headed  the  attack  on  the  village,  which,  in 
the  first  instance,  succeeded.  The  Piedmontese 
Bersagliers,  great  part  of  whom  were  now  un- 
der fire  for  die  first  time,  were  driven  hack  in 
disorder,  and  many  of  them  dispersed ;  but  the 
advance  of  the  pursuers  was  checked  by  the  2d 
Regiment  of  Savoy,  which  came  up  singing  the 
Marseillaise  and  shouting  vivats.  So  impetuous 
was  their  onset  that  the  Hungarians,  whom  the 
Archduke  led,  were  driven  back,  and  lost  all  the 
ground  they  had  won,  while  their  fiank  was  torn 
by  a  cross-fire  of  artillery  from  the  Piedmontese 
batteries.  Upon  this  the  Archduke  brought  up 
four  more  Hungarian  battalions,  the  very  flower 
of  the  army,  supported  by  the  2d  Vienna  Volun- 
teers and  the  1st  Kinsky ;  but  so  violent  was  the 
cross-fire  from  the  Piedmontese  batteries,  that 
they  were  all  repulsed  with  heavy  loss.  On  the 
right  of  the  road,  however,  Count  Koliowrath 
had  won,  after  a  hard  struggle,  several  villas; 
but  the  Duke  of  Genoa  now  brought  up  the  2d 
Regiment  of  Piedmont,  turned  the  Austrians  at 
this  point,  forced  them  back  to  Olengo^  which 
was  stormed  with  great  slaughter  by  the  Duke 
with  the  division  Pignerol.  Between  throe  and 
foiur  P.H.  the  whole  division  of  Baron  d'Aspre 
had  been  brought  into  action,  had  been  warmly 
engaged,  and  lost  great  numbers  of  their  brav- 
est soldiers,  besides  several  hundred  prisoners, 
without  having  won  any  ground.  They  were 
overmatched,  for  an  Austrian  division  had  been 
engaged  with  the  greater  part  of  the  Piedmont- 
ese army.  The  moment  wais  critical  in  the  ex- 
treme :  if  the  Imperialists  could  hold  out  an- 
other half  hour,  their  remaining  divisions  would 
come  up^  and  the  battle  was  gained;  if  they 
were  driven  back,  the  advantageous  ground,  the 
key  of  the  position,  was  lost,  and  the  »  Radetaky'a 
utmost  they  could  hope  for  would  Disp.,  March 
be  to  renew  the  action  on  the  fol-  W.  1M9:  Ann. 
lowing  day,  before  which  the  Pied-  ^2^2^^*' 
montese  might  retire  behind  the  S6e-s«St  Ann. 
Sesia,  and  recover  their  lost  com-  Hiatory,  iai9, 
munication  with  Turin.*  *^* 

In  these  momentous  circumstances  the  con- 
duct of  the  leaders  on  both  sides  94, 
was  worthy  of  their  high  descent,  Tiotoryof  the 
and  the  important  duties  with  which  Auatriana, 
they  were  intrq$ted,     Emulating  the  exftmplo 
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of  his  graai  father*  the  Archduke  Charles,  at  the 
I  HiaL  of  battle  of  Aspeni,  forty  years  before,  ^ 
EvTope,  c  the  Archduke  Albert  put  himself  at 
ivii.  i  69.  ^Q  ]^ead  of  the  Hunganan  Grenadiers, 
reanimated  their  sinking  spirits,  and,  under  cir- 
cumstances which  seemed  all  but  desperate,  pro- 
longed the  defense.  The  Duke  of  Grenoa  did 
the  same:  his  valor  and  conduct  were  worthy 
of  the  heroic  house  of  Savdy.  Again  and  again 
he  led  his  troops  to  the  attack,  and  exhibited 
alike  the  skill  of  an  experienced  general  and 
the  courage  of  an  indomitable  leader.  At  four 
o'clock  the  division  of  Greneral  Appel,  consisting 
of  seven  fresh  battalions,  came  up,  and  was  im- 
mediately led  into  action;  but  such  was  the 
weight  of  the  Piedmontese  fire  that  even  this 
formidable  reinforcement  failed  in  turning  the 
scale  in  favor  of  the  Austrians.  The  Duke  of 
Genoa  in  person  brought  up  the  reserve,  and  by 
their  aid  succeeded  in  repelling  the  fierce  onset 
of  the  Imperialists.  At  this  moment  General 
Chrzanowski  ordered  General  Bes,  whose  divi- 
sion had  OS  yet  suffered  little,  to  wheel  to  the 
left  and  attack  the  Austrian  centre,  supported 
by  General  Durando.  But  this  able  movement, 
which  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  battle  might 
have  been  decisive,  came  too  late.  The  field- 
marshal,  on  the  other  side,  appeared  on  the  field 
followed  by  six  choice  battalions,  preceded  by 
twenty-four  guns,  which  opened  a  tremendous 
fire  on  the  Piedmontese  centre.  Their  shock 
was  irresistible,  and  decided  the  day.  The  Pied- 
montese left  yielded,  and  many  regiments  dis- 
banded and  fled  to  Novara.  The  reserve,  un- 
der the  Duke  of  Genoa,  performed  prodigies  of 
valor,  and  did  all  that  man  could  do  to  arrest 
the  disorder  and  cover  the  retreat  of  the  army ; 
but  in  vain.  The  Austrian  divisions  had  now 
come  up,  and  the  combat  had  become  as  unequal 
against  the  Piedmontese  as  itformerly  was  against 
the  Imperialists.  The  day  was  lost,  and  a  gen- 
eral retreat  had  become  unavoidable.  Twelve 
guns  were  taken  by  the  Austrians  in  the  pursuit, 
but  only  a  few  prisoners.  The  Piedmontese  old 
a  i?uietBkv*  soldiers  retired,  firing  at  intervals, 
DUp.  March  *^^  ^^  admirable  order :  the  Geno- 
tt,l&^;  An.  ese  and  Lombard  volimteers  and 
^1^.1848,882,  new  levies  fled  in  ntter  confVision, 

merel^^n.  '^^  ^^^  ^®  ^^^  1^^  disbanded, 
*  '  and  were  no  more  heard  of.^ 

Such  was  the  battle  of  Novara,  which  decided 
96.  the  war,  and  has  determined,  probar- 
Besultsof  hly  for  ages,  the  cause  of  Italian  in- 
the  battle.  d^)endence.  The  loss  on  either  side 
was  considerable,  but  by  no  means  so  great  as 
might  have  been  expected  in  a  shock  between 
such  hosts,  attended  with'  such  important  results. 
The  Austrians  lost  13  officers  and  896  men  kill- 
ed; 40  officers  and  1992  wounded,  and  1  officer 
1070  missing,  either  prisoners  or  dispersed— in 
all,  54  officers  and  8456  soldiers.  Five-sevenths 
of  this  loss  fell  on  the  first  corps,  which,  with 
heroic  constancy,  had  maintained  the  conflict 
against  two-thirds  of  the  whole  Piedmontese 
army.  The  Piedmontese  lost  81  officers  and 
374  men  killed,  71  officers  and  2026  wounded, 
and  8000  prisoners.  In  the  town  of  Novara, 
into  which  their  army  poured  during  the  night, 
the  most  dreadful  confusion  prevailed.  Plunder- 
ing umnediately  began ;  the  cavalry  charged  the 
fugitive  crowds  through  the  streets,  and  they  were 
soon  aoen  stresming  in  wild  confusion  over  the 


roads  to  Dnomo  d'Ossola  and  Arona,  the  only 
ones  left  open  to  them.  All  retreat  to  Turin  or 
Piedmont  was  cut  off:  they  had  nowhere  to  re- 
tire to  but  the  inhospitable  barrier  of  the  Alps, 
where  no  supplies  could  be  obtained  for  the 
army,  and  the  passage  of  the  artillery  and  wag- 
ons through  the  narrow  valleys  would  boon  have 
become  impossible.  It  was  this  which  rendered 
the  defeat  so  decisive  •:  the  army  was  cut  off  from 
its  base,  and  driven  up  against  an  impassable 
barrier  of  mountains.  The  next  day  ,  En^nnere 
would  have  seen  80,000  prisoners  273,  974;  An. 
and  150  guns  brought  into  the  Aus-  Hi«fc.l84»,(»9, 
trian  head-quarters.  Nothing  could  SS^gpSjjf'  ' 
save  the  army  but  an  armistice  con-  March  sC' 
eluded  before  the  pursuit  of  the  mor-  1848;  An.  Beg. 
row  commenced.'  ^^*^'  ^^ 

Charles  Albert,  who  throughout  the  day  had 
discharged  all  the  duties  both  of  a  ^ 
skillful  general  and  a  gallant  soldier.  Abdication 
understood  the  state  of  affairs  in  this  and  ucapo 
light.  About  seven  in  the  evening,  Jjhert''** 
when  the  battle  was  evidently  and  ir-  ' 

recoverably  lost,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  led 
away  by  General  Durando,  but  still  lingered 
under  the  walls  of  Novara,  under  a  storm  of 
bullets,  saying — '* General,  this  is  my  last  day; 
let  me  die."  About  nine  o'clock,  having  been 
at  length  prevailed  on  to  withdraw,  he  called  his 
genends  and  principal  officers  around  him,  and 
declared  his  unalterable  resolution  to  resign  the 
crown  in  favor  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  He  then 
repeatedly  announced  to  those  around 'him,  that 
from  that  moment  Victor  Emanuel  wa^  their 
sovereign.  "  I  have  sacrificed  myself, ''  said  he, 
'*to  the  Italian  cause.  For  it  I  have  escposed 
my  life,  that  of  my  children,  my  throne.  I  have 
failed  in  my  object.  I  am  aware  that  I  am  in- 
dividually the  solo  obstacle  to  a  peace  now  be- 
come necessary  to  the  State.  I  could  not  bring 
myself  to  sign  it.  Since  I  in  vain  sought  death, 
I  will  give  myself  up  as  a  last  sacrifice  to  my 
country.  I  lay  down  the  crown,  and  abdicate 
in  favor  of  my  son,  the  Duke  of  Savoy."  Hav- 
ing said  these  words,  he  dismissed  his  attendants, 
sat  down  and  wrote  a  farewell  letter  to  his  wife ; 
and  at  one  in  the  morning  made  his  appearance 
unannounced  at  the  Austrian  outposts,  where  he 
narrowly  escaped  being  saluted  by  a  discharge 
of  grape.  He  gave  his  name  as  a  Piedmontese 
count,  the  bearer  of  proposals  for  an  armistice, 
and  was  conducted  to  Count  Thum,  to  whom  he 
revealed  his  real  character,  and  with  whom  ho 
had  a  long  conference.  He  was  ,  ^^^  ^^^ 
allowed  a  passage  through  the  Aus-  i849,ooo,<N>i; 
trian  lines,  and  pursued  his  journey  EUesmere, 
to  Nice,  where  before  long  his  event-  ^*»  ^^l  ^^ 
ful  Hfe  came  to  a  termination.'         ^^'  ^****- 

Immense  was  the  sensation  which  the  intelli. 
gence  of  these  events,  and,  above  _ 

all,  of  the  abdication  of  the  King,  Proceedings 
produced  on  the  National  Assembly  in  the  Cham- 
at  Turin.     They  had  been  deceived,  berofDepu- 
as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  by  false  re-  March  »4.' 
ports  which  represented  the  taking 
of  Pavla  and  passage  of  the  Ticino  as  part  of  a 
deep-laid  plan,  which  was  to  draw  the  Austrians 
into  Piedmont  in  order  to  destroy  them.    When, 
in  the  midst  of  these  delusions,  intelligence  ar* 
rived  of  the  disasters  of  Mbrtara  and  Novara,  the 
agitation  in  the  Assembly  was  extreme,  and  the 
m<At  absurd  plans  were  proposed  and  carried  by 
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acclamation,  aa  that  a  levy  en  masM  should  be 
ordered,  and  they  should  all  march  against  the 
enemy.  But  these  transports  gave  place  to  more 
sober  and  worthy  sentiments  when  M.  Bnffa,  one 
of  the  ministers,  read  the  abdication  of  Charles 
Albert,  announced  in  a  letter  of  the  Duke  of 
Savoy.  M.  Tosti  then  rose  and  pronounced 
these  just  and  noble  words:  ''Shall  we  sink 
from  want  of  resolution?-  Is  it  always  to  be 
matter  of  reproach  to  Italy  that  she  wants  ener- 
gy in  her  own  cause?  For  myself,  when  I  con- 
sider the  littlenesses  with  which  I  am  surround- 
ed, I  see  only  one  great  and  noble  figure  raise 
Itself  above  its  contemporaries,  and  that  figure  is 
that  of  Charles  Albert"  At  these  words  all  the 
deputies  rose  and  exclaimed,  ''Honor  to  Charles 
Albert !  long  live  the  champion  of  Italy  I"  The 
enthusiasm  was  intense  and  universal :  there  was 
scarce  a  dry  eye  in  the  whole  Assembly.  Point- 
ing to  the  picture  of  Charles  Albert,  which  hung 
in  the  hall,  the  orator  continued :  "  There  is  the 
image  of  the  martyr  of  Italy  I  Your  acclama- 
tions will  be  re-echoed  through  the  entire  pen- 
insula. History  will  do  him  justice — posterity 
will  recompense  him ;  and  at  last,  when  the  hour 
of  Italy's  deliverance  shall  have  struck,  it  will 
1  Ann.  Hist  ^T®J^«o  ^  memory,  it  will  crown 
1849«600,601;  With  immortality  the  king  who  has 
Honitear,  so  valiantly  drawn  the  sword  for  its 
April  1,1849.  deUverance."* 

Electrified  by  these  eloquent  words,  and  feel- 
^  ing  the  justice  of  this  eulogium,  the 

Conclusion  of  Assembly  voted  by  acclamation  Sev- 
an armistice,  eral  decrees,  of  no  practical  use  in 
and  ita  condi-  the  circumstances,  but  character!^ 

March  26.  ^^  ^  *^®  spirit  by  which  they  were 
animated.  The  whole  national 
guards  were  put  on  permanent  duty  from  eight- 
een to  thirty-five  years  of  age ;  they  voted  by 
anticipation  a  great  addition  to  the  taxes,  and 
issued  proclamations  calling  on  the  peasants  to 
rise  en  masse — an  invitation  with  which  they 
were  by  no  means  disposed  to  comply.  But 
meanwhile  the  fate  of  the  kingdom  was  determ- 
ined by  cooler  heads,  which  appreciated  justly 
the  real  state  of  affairs.  At  the  first  intelligence 
of  the  disasters  of  the  army,  the  minister  be- 
sought the  embassadors  of  f^nce  and  England 
to  intercede,  in  order  to  obtain  an  armistice  o% 
the  most  favorable  terms  possible — ^an  invitation 
to  which  they  immediately  and  cordially  acceded. 
The  chief  difficulty  was  the  financial  part  of  the 
arrangement;  forUie  demands  of  Austria,  pressed 
as  she  was  by  almost  hopeless  embarrassments 
at  home^  were  at  first  immense.  Radetsky  was 
instructed  to  demand  200,000,000  francs  as  an 
indemnity  for  the  expenses  of  the  war.  The  im- 
possibility of  raising  such  a  sum  in  the  little 
kingdom  of  Piedmont  was  so  evident,  that  the 
field-marshal  himself  represented  to  his  Govern- 
ment the  necessity  of  inodifyii\g  their  demands. 
At  length,  by  the  strenuous  intervention  of  the 
French  and  English  ministers,  an  armistice  was 
concluded,  on  condition  of  Piedmont  paying  to 
Austria  the  expenses  of  the  war,  without  sped- 
^ng  their  amount,  and  the  fortress  of  Alessan- 
dria being  jointly  occupied  by  an  Austrian  and 
Piedmontese  force.  The  Sesi&  was  to  be  the 
line  of  demarkation  between  the  two  armies. 
Eighteen  thousand  infantry  and  two  thousand 
cavalry  were  to  be  stationed  by  the  Austrians  be- 
tween the  Sesia  and  the  Ticino;  ten  regimekits 


of  Hungarians,  Poles,  and  Lombards,  in  the 
Piedmontese  service,  were  to  be 
disbanded,  all  the  places  occupied  is!^  234.^0 
by  them  in  Lombardy,  Parma,  Pla-  Hist!  1S49, 
centia,  and  Modena,  evacuated,  and  602,  aos;  hi- 
their  fieet  withdrawn  from  the  Adri-  if*"^*^*^'  ^^ 
atic.^ 

When  this  convention  was  read  aloud  in  the 
Piedmontese  Chamber,  which  was         ^ 
done   after  an  entire  change  of  The  chamber 
Ministry  had  taken  place,  the  most  rejecU  th« 
violent  agitation  prevailed.    A  res-  ff^i^*^^ 
olntion,  proposed  by  M.  Lanza,  to         ™° 
the  effect  that  the  armistice  was  unconstitntioD- 
al,  and  that  the  Ministry  which  had  condaded  it 
had  violated  the  social  contract,  was  carried  bv 
a  majority,  as  also  that  the  Chamber  shonld  de* 
dare  its  sittings  permanent;  and  that  if  the 
Ministiy  permitted  the  entrance  of  Austrian 
troops  into  Alessandria,  or  withdrew  their  fieet 
from  the  Adriatic,  before  the  convention  was  ap- 
proved by  Parliament,  they  should  be  held  guilty 
of  high  treason.     These,  however,  were  vain 
words  merdy ;  the  •Chamber  had  no  means  of 
arresting  the  march  of  the  Lnperialista ;  and  but 
for  the  powerful  intervention  of  the  French  and 
English  ministers,  the  field-marshal  would  in  a 
few  days  have  planted  his  victorious  standards  on 
the  walls  both  of  Turin  and  Genoa.     But  the 
Austrians,.  fearing  the  addition  of  these  two  for- 
midable powers  to  the  league  of  their  enemies, 
wisely  stopped  short  in  the  career  »fg--jt,3ft 
of  conquest ;  and  the  new  King  of   .... 
Piedmont,  Victor  Emanuel,  finding  ^ 
the  Chamber  utterly   unmanage-  Jgjgi*  ebSSi- 
able,  and  set  on  war  to  the  last  ex-  An.  Beg.  i^i 
tremity,  prorogued  it  on  the  30th  2^4,  285;  E3- 
of  March,  and  dissolved  it  by  proc-  5^9'®'®'  ^^•" 
lomation  a  few  days  after.  ^ 

The  armistice  was  received  and  obeyed  in 
peace  in  many  places ;  with  thank-  ^q^ 
fulness  in  every  part  of  Lombardy,  ReroitatBr»- 
except  Milan  and  Brescia.  In  the  «*»»  ^^*c*» " 
former  the  excitement  was  extreme,  ■«PP«"«8«d- 
and  the  depression  of  the  people  very  great ;  but 
the  presence  of  a  powerful  Austrian  garrison, 
and  the  speedy  arrival  of  General  Appd  with  his 
division,  detached  by  Radetsky  on  the  conclusion 
of  the  armistice,  rendered  any  outbreak  impossi- 
ble. The  latter,  however,  not  being  equally 
overawed,  became  the  theatre  of  a  serious  revolt, 
the  more  to  be  lamente.^  that  it  was  alike  aimless 
and  hopeless.  No  sooner  did  the  news  of  the 
battle  of  Novara  and  the  armistice  arrive  within 
its  walls  than  the  people  rose,  made  prisoner  the 
quartermaster-general  of  the  3d  corps,  who  was 
in  the  town,  and  shut  the  garrison  up  in  the  cas- 
tle. Upon  this  General  Nugent  approached, 
with  2500  men  and  4  guns,  and  summoned  the 
town,  which  contained  50,000  inhabitants,  to 
surrender.  The  time  allowed  having  more  than 
dapsed,  the  troops  on  the  outside  sid- 
vanced  to  the  assault  of  the  town,  while 
the  garrison  of  the  castle  commenced  a  bombard- 
ment from  thirty  pieces  of  heavy  artillery.  The 
action  was  maintained  with  great  fury  on  both 
sides  for  two  entire  days ;  and  such  waa  the  ex- 
asperation of  the  combatants  that  some  of  the 
Austrian  officers  who  fell  wounded  were  literally 
hewn  in  pieces  by  the  insurgents,  and  thereafter 
the  Imperialists  gave  no  quarter  in  any  house 
from  which  a  shot  had  issued.    At  length  the  re- 
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Bistanoe  was  orercome,  and  the  town  snbdoed. 
The  Austrian  loss  was  very  severe,  the  regiment 
of  Baden  alone  haying  lost  two  hundred  men, 
and  on  the  side  of  the  insorgents  above  two  thou- 
sand fell.  The  field.^arshal  gave  the  command 
of  the  town  after  the  victory  to  General  Hay- 
nau,  who  contented  himself  with  executing  a  few 
guilty  of  sangttinaiy  acts,  and  mulcted  the  citi- 
zens only  by  a  heavy  contribution.  On  the  28th 
March  the  field-marshal  entered  Milan  in  great 
1  Eiiesmere  P<>™P  ^  ^^  heaud^  of  his  grena^ers, 
8S1-SS4;  Anil.  thuB  bringing  the  reality  of  con- 
Reg.  1819,887,  quest  before  the  eyes  of  the  Mil- 
*^  anese.^ 

Genoa  ere  long  became  the  theatre  of  an  ef- 
...  fort  at  revolution  still  more  seri- 

Inmirreetioa  ^°^  ^^  sooner  did  intelligence  of 
In  Genoa,  ani  the  armistice  arrive,  than  Avezza- 
•^^^J  of  Gen-  na,  the  commander  of  the  National 
3£^%  Guard,  summoned  the  citizens  to 
arms.  The  gates  of  the  city  were 
closed,  and  the  tocsin  sounded.  General  Azar- 
bo,  the  commander  of  the  garrison,  thinkiug  tliat 
the  only  object  of  the  people  was  to  make  a 
stand  against  the  Anstrians,  allowed  them  to 
occupy  the  two  forts,  Delia  Sperone  and  Del 
Bergato.  It  soon  became  evident  that  the  move- 
ment was  directed  more  against  the  Piedmont- 
esa  Grovemment  than  the  German.  Barricades 
were  erected  in  the  streets,  and  a  provisional 
government  proclaimed,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  Avezzana,  and  David  Mnrchio,  an  advo- 
cate. This  Government  called  upon  General 
Azarba  to  surrender  the  citadel  to  the  insar- 
gents,  and  he  having  refused,  a  severe  conflict 
.  .^  took  place  in  the  streets.  The  arrival 
April  -i.  ^  15  (yoo  muskets  from  France  at  this 
critical  juncture,  intended  for  the  Piedmdntese 
(zovemment,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  in- 
,  Ann  Hist  'oi'gcnts,  gave  them  such  a  superi- 
1849,W8,e09;  ority  that  Azarba  was  obliged  to 
An.  Bei;.  1849«  capitulate,  and  left  the  city  at  the 
286. 28T.  Y^g^  of  5000  men.' 

As  soon  as  the  Piedmontese  Government  re- 
ceived  intelligence  of  this  revolt, 

Tlgorou;  con.  *^«y  ^^  ^^  ^  vigorous  Steps  to 
duct  of  the  suppress  it.  Troops,  now  happily 
Hedmontoie,  disengaged  by  the  conclusion  of  the 
ThJ^  u**'**"  armistice  with  Austria,  were  hasti- 
toe  cuy.  jy  assembled,  and  directed  with  the 

utmost  expedition  against  the  insurgent  cky. 
General  La  Marmora,  to  whom  the  command  of 
the  force  was  intrusted,  broke  up  from  Parma  on 
the  28th  March;  and  with  the  force  he  com- 
manded, which  rapidly  swelled  as  he  advanced, 
arrived  before  Genoa  on  the  4th  April  at  the 
head  of  30,000  men,  with  a  considerable  artil- 
lery. Unable  to  resist  forces  so  formidable,  the 
insurgent  leaders  proposed  to  enter  into  a  capit- 
Illation,  and  meanwhile  an  armistice  was  agreed 
to,  in  pursuance  of  the  arrangements  made  by 
the  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  and  La  Marmora  occu- 
.  ..  K  pied  the  suburb  of  Saint  Pietro  d' Arena. 
^^'  '  The  terms  of  a  surrender  were  agreed  to, 
but  the  revolutionists  in  the  city,  composed  in 
great  part  of  strangers  and  desperadoes  from  all 
countries,  suddenly  broke  the  armistice  and  open- 
ed fire  at  all  points.  Upon  this  La  Marmora 
3  i^nn  Hist  brought  up  his  forces,  stormed  the 
1849, 640,  M ;  forts  of  L'Essioue  and  Bergato,  and 
An,  Beg.  18^.  from  them  opened  a  heavy  fire  upon 
^'  the  town.'   A  second  armistice  was 


now  concluded,  but  it  too  was  broken  by  the  in- 
surgents, headed  by  Avezzana,  who  set  free  and 
armed  all  the  prisoners  in  the  jails,  and  re*- 
commenced  the  fight. 

Their  object  was,  by  a  sudden  attack  on  the 
King's  troops  and  the  guards  of  the  ^^ 
municipality,  to  make  themselves  intKpid  eon- 
masters  of  the  naval  arsenal  and  dnct  of  Lord 
batteries,  and  liberate  the  galley-  Hardwicke. 
slaves,  and  commence  a  general  pillage.  For- 
tunately an  English  vessel  of  war,  the  Venge- 
ancey  l&y  off  the  harbor,  having  been  stationed 
there  by  Admiral  Parker,  the  commander  on  the 
Mediterranean  station,  to  protect  the  lives  and 
property  of  British  subjects  in  the  event  of  a  cri- 
sis. So  persuaded  were  the  democrats  by  the 
general  policy  pursued  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment iri  relation  to  the  Italian  revolution,  that 
they  in  reality  favored  the  movement,  that  they 
could  not  at  first  be  brought  to  believe  that  it  had 
not  been  stationed  there  to  afford  succor  to  the 
insurgents  ;  and  they  accordingly  gare  hints  of 
such  being  their  understanding  to  the  British 
commander,  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke.  But  they 
soon  found  they  had  to  deal  with  a  man  of  a  veiy 
different  stamp  from  what  they  supposed.  Be- 
ing made  aware  by  the  municipal  authorities  of 
the  danger  which  was  impending,  and  the  urgent 
necessity  for  succor,  the  Vengeance  was  anchor- 
ed under  the  mole,  with  springs  on  her  cables, 
and  cleared  for  action,  in  such  a  position  as  to 
command  the  batteries  and  overawe  the  insur- 
gents. Such  was  the  effect  of  this  vigorous  act, 
and  such  the  influence  of  the  flag  of  England 
when  waved  by  a  commander  with  moral  cour- 
age equal  to  the  crisis,  that  the  conflict,  which 
had  already  begun  a  second  time,  both  inside 
and  outside  of  the  town,  between  the  King's 
troops  and  the  insurgents,  was  quelled,  .  ., » 
and  (jrenoa  saved  from  probably  the  great-  ^ 
est  calamities  ever  endured  in  its -long  and  glo- 
rious annals.  On  the  11th  April  the  .  .... 
town  was  wholly  occupied  by  the  Pied-  ^ 
montese  troops.  The  rage  of  the  disappointed 
democrats  had  previously  exhaled  in  an  insolent 
letter  to  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  which,  of  course, 
met  with  the  contempt  it  merited,  but  which  de- 
serves to  be  recorded  as  a  specimen  of  the  brag- 
gadocia  style  of  the  Italian  Liberals  ^  ^^^  q,^^ 
of  the  day,  and  strikingly  contrasts  1848,610,611; 
with  the  temperate  and  dignified  let-  Eiieraaere, 
ter  of  the  British  commander.  *  •        ^^  ^^ 

*  "In  the  struggle  for  liberty  you  bare  taken  part 
against  the  people:  you  have  been  active  inyonr  unadc- 
ed'for  adTice :  yon  haye  peraonally  thrown  the  shots  over- 
board from  the  battery  of  the  people.  Yon  have  threat- 
ened to  fire  on  said  battery ;  you  have  hauled  your  ship 
Into  the  mole,  and  placed  her  In  a  situation  for  action : 
in  fact,  your  ship  is  now  ready  for  flglit,  with  springs  on, 
tompiona  out,  kammocks  in  yonr  tops,  and  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  enemy,  contrary  to  the  wish  of  the  En- 
glisb  people. 

*'  Now,  Sir,  by  such  eofidnet  you  have  shown  yourself 
and  the  ship  under  yonr  command  without  the  pale  of 
honor.  Circumstances  would  warrant  me  to  fire  on  you 
instantly;  but  as  I  wish  to  take  no  unfair  advantage  of 
your  impmdenee^  I  hereby  inform  you  that  I  will  grant 
yon  till  six  o*clodc  to  consider  your  course ;  and  if  yonr 
ship  is  not  then  in  a  peaceAil  attitude,  tlie  battery  of  the 
people  will  be  turned  on  yon,  and  I  will  sink  your  ship 
at  her  anchor;  a  eironmstance  that  will  teach  yonr  6ov- 
ermnent  that  when  they  g^ve  the  command  of  their  na- 
tional vesseUi  to  men  of  nmk^  they  should  he  also  men 
of  senM.*'— GnnEBAi.  Atbzzaha.  to  Lob2>  HABDwion, 
eammanMnQ  Her  KajeeMe  tihip  Venaeanee^  Oenotu 

To  this  insolent  letter  ix^rd  Hardwicke  replied:  **  Sir, 
—This  ts  to  aeknowledge  the  receipt  of  yonr  most  es- 
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Driyen  from  Lombardy  and  Genoa,  the  ex- 
^^  treme  democrats  took  refuge  in  the 

Counter-revo-  mountains  which  lie  between  Pied- 
IntlonatFlor-  mont  and  Tuscany,  where  they  re- 
once.  mained  for  some  time   uncertain 

whither  to  direct  their  steps,  and  the  Austrian 
troops  were  restrained  from  following  them  by  the 
apprehension  of  incurring  the  hostility  of  France 
and  England.  But  meanwhile  a  revolution  of 
an  unexpected  and  reactionary  character  broke 
Anrilio   ^"'  **  Florence.     On  the  10th  April  the 

^  *  citizens  of  that  city,  who  were  siticerely 
attached  to  the  Grand  Duke  their  sovereign,  rose 
in  a  body,  and  displaced  the  revolutionary  au- 
thorities. Guerrazzi,  the  dictator,  was  shut  up 
in  the  fort  of  Belvidere,  the  old  constitution  re- 
stored, the  National  Guard  remodeled,  and  the 
clubs  shut  up.  All  the  other  towns  of  Tuscany, 
excepTLeghom,  immediately  followed  the  exam- 
ple of  Florence.  But  the  revolutionary  party  in 
that  great  sea-port  was  too  strong  to  yield  with- 
out a  struggle ;  and  it  was  fortunate  that  it  took 
place,  because  it  opened  the  eyes  of  the  world  to 
what  might  be  expected  if  that  faction  generally 
got  the  ascendency.  The  extreme  democrats, 
chased  from  Florence,  took  refuge  in  Leghorn, 
and  immediately  adopted  the  most  vigorous 
ADriI23.  ™^^urea  for  their  defense.  Onthe2dd 
April  a  mob  broke  into  and  plundered 
the  custom-house  and  municipal  buildings,  car- 
rying off  all  the  money  that  they  found,  and  the 
arms,  even  those  reserved  for  the  guard  of  the 
galley-slaves.  Next  they  levied  a  contribution 
of  800,000  francs  (£12,000)  on  the  city :  a  bur- 
den at  least  equal  to  £24,000  in  Great  Britain, 
and  which  fell  with  extreme  severity  on  a  place 
not  containing  100,000  inhabitants.  The  Bevo- 
Intionary  Grovemment  at  Rome  cordially  support- 
ed this  movement  at  Leghorn,  and  took  into  its 
pay  a  body  of  7000  refugees  from  Lombardy, 
who  had  assembled  in  La  Spezzia.  It  was  nec- 
essary to  bring  this  state  of  anarchy  to  a  term- 
ination, and  this  was  done  by  the  joint  interpo- 
sition of  France  and  Austria.  The  French  frig- 
ate the  MageUoMy  which  lay  in  the  Gulf  of  La 
Spezzia,  hindered  the  embarkation  of  the  refu- 
gees in  that  town,  while  the  Austrian  corps  of 
^^  .    Count  d'Aspre  crossed  the  frontier  at  the 

^  earnest  request  of  the  Government  of 
VAf  11.  Florence,  and  advanced  to  Leghorn,  and 
soon  forced  the  revolutionists  to  submit.  The 
town  was  surrendered,  and  the  most  decided  of 
the  insurgents  embarked  for  Rome, 
39T-S»^a!i  without  any  opposition  from  the 
Htst  1849,  '  English  cruisers,  whither  they  had 
618, 614 ;  An.  been  already  preceded  by  General 
fo^.  1819, 286,  Avezzana,  with  460  of  those  engaged 
in  the  insurrection  in  Genoa.  ^ 

But  Bologna,  Venice,  Rome,  and  Sicily  still 

traordioary  and  mo«t  inaolent  letter.  The  onlj  answer  I 
<»a  make  to  nieh  a  eommanioation  is  to  let  you  know 
ttiat  I  have  received  and  carefully  coniideTed  Its  oontenta, 
and  for  your  satlsfiustion  I  now  inolone  a  copy  of  a  letter 
I  have  addreased  to  her  Britannle  Majesty's  allies  in  the 
port  of  Genoa.  —  Hakdwiokb,  Gaptidn." — The  French 
captain's  answer  was  strongly  approving  of  Lord  Hard* 
wicke's  conduct;  Admiral  Parker's  was  more  guarded, 
rejoicing  at  the  termination  of  the  erids,  but  strongly 
rseommendlng  strict  neutrality,  and  no  co>opsration  with 
the  Boyal  forces  of  Sardinia,  ezoept  in  defense  or  proteo- 
tlon  of  British  lives  or  property.— Admxbai.  Pabkbb  to  tA$ 
BAH.  ov  Hasdwioki,  16th  April,  1849. 

The  author  is  indebted  for  these  valuable  and  instruot- 
Ive  papers  to  hU  friend  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  to  whom 
bB  Is  happy  to  make  this  pubUs  aoknowledgmenk 


held  out,  and,  under  dicnmstaDoes  which  all 
well-informed  persons  saw  to  be  ^^ 
desperate,  still  maintained  the  war  oaptnre  »f 
of  independence.  The  obstinacy  of  Bologna  by 
the  insurgents  in  Bologna  led  to  a  Sj^Jf^"^ 
prolonged  conflict,  though  it  was  ^ 
apparent  that  successful  resistance  was  out  of 
the  question.  Count  d'Aspre  summoned  the 
town  to  surrender,  but  this  was  indignantly  re- 
fused by  the  ruling  triumvirate,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  Alessandrini,  a  literaiy  professor,  and 
General  Ballini,  the  nulitary  comman-  ^p^^io^ 
dant.  The  garrison  consisted  only  of 
3000  men;  but  with  them  were  incorporated 
some  hundreds  of  the  Swiss  Guards  in  the  Papal 
service,  and  they  made  a  stout  resistance.  An 
attempt  made  by  the  Austrians  to  blow  open  the 
Porta  Galliera,  by  bringing  up  their  guns,  was 
defeated,  with  the  loss  of  fifty  killed  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty  wounded,  and  the  gnns  them- 
selves narrowly  escaped  capture.  A  similar  at- 
tack on  the  Porta  CastigUone  was  repulsed  with 
heavy  loss  by  the  Swiss  Guards,  who  left  the 
gate  open,  but  kept  up  a  murderous  fire  fixun 
the  walls  and  houses,  shouting  out  at  the  same 
time;  ''Come  on,  this  is  no  Yicenza!"  The 
Austrians  then  contented  themselves  with  block- 
ading the  place  till  the  heavy  artilleiy  arrived 
from  Mantua  on  the  12th  May.  The  town  was 
then  again  summoned,  but  the  Govemment  re- 
turned for  answer  that  the  Macbima  wot  aUjitr 
resistance^  and  had  repeatedly  turned  aside  the 
Austrian  rockets !  They  soon,  however,  had  con- 
vincing proof  that  the  Madonna  was  either  pow- 
erless, or  had  deserted  them  on  this  occajBioa. 
A  saUy,  to  aid  the  entrance  of  a  body  of  insur- 
gents approaching  from  Eastern  Bomagna,  was 
defeicted,  with  the  loss  of  one  hundred  Swiss; 
and  a  heavy  bombardment  having  commenced, 
in  an  hour  the  white  flag  was  hoisted,  and  the 
town  capitulated.  The  insurgents  snnendered 
their  arms,  but  were  allowed  to  retire  ^^  ^ . 
whither  they  pleased:  the  barricades  ^ 
were  removed,  the  trees  of  liberty  cat  down,  and 
the  Austrians  entered  on  the  following  day.  At 
the  same  time,  Ferrara  was  occupied  by  Count 
Thum  without  resistance,  with  four  thousand 
men.  After  this  success,  Ancona  ,  ^^^^g^g^ 
was  besieged,  and  being  a  strong  sou^^^  An. 
place,  required  approaches  in  form ;  lliat.  1849, 
but  they  were  made,  and  the  place  J^J  ^^^'^^ 
capituhited  on  the  lOth  June.*  ^  '  ^^ 

*'  Radetsky  has  drawn  a  bill  upon  as,  which 
we  must  discharge.*'  So  said  the  vet-  lo^. 
eran  General  Filangieri,  commander  AOaiiiof 
of  the  army,  to  his  staff  officers  at  Ta-  Naples, 
ormina,  when  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Novara 
arrived.  He  was  as  good  as  his  word.  Yet  was 
the  task  one  of  great  difficulty ;  for  not  only  were 
the  Sicilians  ardent,  and  possessed  of  nnmerooa 
troops  and  strong-holds,  but  England  and  France 
had  been  prodigal  of  aid,  not  only  in  diplomatic 
protection,  but  in  warlike  stores  and  assistance. 
Great  Britain  had  furnished  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion to  the  insnigents  of  the  value  of  £420,000, 
and  French  officers  had  superintended  the 
strengthening  of  the  fortifications  of  the  towns  in 
their  hands.  The  Sicilian  troops  amounted  to 
20,000  men,  who  were  certaiiUy  a  matdi  for  as 
many  Neapolitans ;  and  th^  had  a  foreign  legion 
in  their  service,  composed  of  Poles,  Swiss,  Frendb, 
and  Germans,  who  might  measure  swords,  with 
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the  redoubtable  Helvetian  Guard  which  had  put 
down  the  insarrectioa  in  Naples  in  the  preceding 
year.  AboTe  all,  it  was  certain  that,  in  the  event 
of  the  royal  arms  being  attended  with  sncoess, 
Great  Britain  and  iVanoe  would  immediately 
interpose  in  bebalf  of  the  discomfited  insurgents, 
and  arrest  the  march  of  the  victorious  party. 
Thus  the  contest  was  by  no  means  so  unequal  as 
it  might  at  first  sight  appear,  and  it  required 
1  Kiiemere,  vigorous  and  decided  action  on  the 
885:  An.Uist.  part  of  the  Government  to  bring  it 
1S49, 614,  616.  tQ  an  early  and  successful  issue' 
During  the  lull  of  active  hostilities  which  fol- 
^_.  lowed  the  reduction  of  Messina  in 

Seneval'ofkhe  ^^  preceding  year,  n^otiations 
war  «ftar  fall-  were  set  on  foot,  under  the  auspi- 
nre  of  negoti.  ^ea  of  the  English  and  French  min- 
^"^"^  istera,  to  effc^  an  accommodation 

between  the  contending  parties.  The  demands 
of  the  King  of  Naples  were  moderate  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  indicated  the  terror  which  the  recent 
moral  earthquake  in  the  Italian  peninsula  still 
excited.  His  ultimatum  was  that  the  two  Sici- 
lies were  to  have  one  sovereign,  one  army,  one 
fleet,  and  one  administration  of  foreign  affiiirs ; 
but'  Sicily  was  to  have  a  separate  Parliament, 
financea,  tribunals,  and  municipalides,  with  the 
constitution  of  1812,  under  certain  modifications. 
Four  millions  of  francs  of  taxes  in  arrear,  with 
one  million  as  the  expenses  of  the  war,  were  to 
be  paid  by  the  Sicilians,  who,  in  return,  were  to 
obt^n  an  unqualified  amn^ty.  This  was  as 
3  Ann  Hilt  ^^^  '^^  approach  to  a  federal  union 
1919,616;  El.  SB  was  iu  the  circumstances  prac- 
lecmere,  28S,  ticable ;  but,  though  strongly  recom- 
*?^:  **i-J*™"  mended  by  the  English  and  French 

pie  to  Prince    .   .  .        *'..  •     i.  j    l      ^v 

CarUti.  Dea  ministers,  It  was  rejected  by  the 
16,184S;  Ann.  Sicilian  leaders,  and  both  sides  pre- 
Reg.  1840,  SOD,  pared  to  decide  the  contest  by  the 
^l»-  Jword.«* 

The  troops  embarked  from  Naples  on  the  81st 
108.  Mareh,  and  in  the  afternoon  of  the  2d 
Fall  of  April  were  in  sight  of  Taormina.  A 
^^*'^^*-  feeble  attempt  to  defend  a  strong  mount- 
ain pass  near  the  ruins  of  Taormina  was  defeat- 
ed, and  the  royal  troops  appeared  before  Cata- 
nia. Twenty  thousand  armed  men,  of  whom 
eight  thousand  were  real  soldiers,  were  within 
the  town,  commanded  by  a  Polish  general  named 
Microslawski.  Notwithstanding  this  formidable 
body  of  opponents,  the  Gterman  Guard  advanced 
with  vigor  over  the  lava  street  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  iBtna,  and  soon  reached  the  barricades 
at  the  entrance  of  the  town.  Here  a  desperate 
strife  ensued.  The  barricade  was  first  carried 
by  a  sudden  rush  by  the  Germans,  again  recov- 
ered by  the  insurgents,  and  only  in  the  end  car- 

*  The  foUowiDg  proclamation  announced  the  resnmp- 
tion  of  hottUlti^  to  the  Sicilians:  '*  Stdlianil  The  shout 
of  war  to  yon  (s*  a  erv  of  delight  The  S9th  ICareh,  when 
hostilities  with  the  despot  of  Naples  are  to  recommence, 
will  be  hailed  by  you  with  the  same  welcome  as  that  of 
the  12th  January,  and  with  good  reason,  for  liberty  can 
only  be  gained  at  the  price  of  blood.  The  peaoe  yon  were 
oflbred  was  Ignominious;  It  destroyed  at  one  Uow  every 
interest  created  by  the  revolution.  Even  though  victory 
be  not  certain,  when  honor  is  at  stake,  a  nation,  like  an 
indlvidoal,  has  the  superior  right  to  immolate  ntmself. 
Better  to  be  consumed  in  the  fluning  ruins  of  our  coun- 
try than  to  exhibit  to  Europe  the  spectacle  of  vile  cow- 
ardice. Death  1*  preferable  to  davery.  But  no,  we  shall 
oonqaer.  Look  at  the  flaming  desolation  of  Hesdnal 
War  is  to  ns  the  symbol  of  vengeance  and  of  love.  One 
eity  of  Sicily  alone  remains  under  the  yoke  of  the  enemy 
of  liberty.  To  arms!  To  arms!  We  must  conquer  or 
die."-^iM.  Stg^  1849,  p.  818. 


ried  by  a  Swiss  regiment  from  Berne,  the  ad- 
vance of  which  excited  the  admiration  of  all  who 
witnessed  it  This  body  reached  the  barricade 
at  half  past  seven  p.  m.  Colonel  von  Muralt,  who 
commanded  the  regiment,  conducted  the  attack 
with  skill  and  judgment.  He  made  his  men  ad- 
vance in  single  file  close  to  the  wall  on  either 
side,  with  orders  to  fire  at  the  opposite  windows 
whenever  a  light  or  living  object  showed  itself. 
Two  howitzers  advanced  up  the  middle  of  the 
street,  followed  by  two  more  in  reserve,  which 
fired  alternately  with  those  in  front,  so  as  to  ren- 
der the  discharge  of  artillery  incessant.  Behind 
them  came  the  column  of  grenadiers,  which  at 
every  fifty  paces  moved  to  the  front,  halted,  and 
fired.  Every  house  from  whence  a  shot  issued 
was  broken  into  and  set  on  fire.  In  this  manner 
the  great  street  was  carried,  and  three  guns 
taken — ^the  officers  leading  their  men  with  the 
utmost  courage.  The  "Piazza  del  Cathedrale" 
was  next  carried  by  a  simultaneous  attack  up 
two  streets  leading  to  it  by  the  Swiss  j  Ellesmere 
Guard.  Two  batteries,  one  of  three,  ^gj .  j^„.  Hist 
one  of  four  guns,  were  next  storm-  1849,617,618: 
ed,  and  by  midnight  Catania  was  en-  ^J^  ^K-  ^®*^» 
tirely  in  the  hands  of  the  victors.^ 

The  insuigents  had  cruelly  tortured  and  cut 
into  pieces  a  Swiss  officer  who  fell  ^q^ 
into  their  hands  early  in  the  action,  submission  of 
which  exasperated  his  comrades  to  riiicrmo,  and 
such  a  degree  that  thereafter  they  end  of  the  war 
gave  no  quarter.  The  success  was  ^  ^  ^• 
gained  by  the  royal  troops  with  the  loss  of  88 
officers  and  840  men — a  most  unusual  propor- 
tion, being  1  to  8,  and  proving  how  gallantly 
they  had  led  their  troops.  On  the  side  of  the 
insurgents,  852  were  buried,  and  215  prisoners 
made,  mostly  wounded.  Dear-bought  as  this 
success  was,  it  was  attended  with  most  import- 
ant consequences;  it  terminated  the  war  in 
Sicily.  A  few  days  after,  a  defensive  ^p^jj^ 
position  taken  up  by  the  Sicilians  was  .Li,-1 
forced,  and  next  day  Syracuse  and  Au-  "*i""^* 
gusta  surrendered.  Continuing  his  march  to- 
ward Palermo,  Ellangieri  was  met  b^  a  deputa- 
tion from  the  city,  with  the  archbishop  at  its 
head,  to  propose  a  capitulation,  llie  moderate 
party,  however,  fh>m  whom  this  proposal  came, 
soon  lost  their  ascendency ;  the  National  Guard, 
assailed  by  the  populace,  was  obliged  to  take 
refuge  on  board  the  royal  fleet ;  and  when  the 
king's  army  descended  the  hill  toward  the  city, 
their  advanced  guard  were  assailed  by  the  armed 
multitude,  and  driven  back.  The  ar-  ^  .^  ^ 
rival  of  the  Swiss  restored  the  combat, 
and  the  insurgents  were  driven  back  into  the 
city.  Negotiations  were  now  resumed,  and  soon 
came  to  a  successful  issue.  Filangieri  had  the 
good  sense,  as  well  as  humanity,  to  award  an 
amnes^,  which,  at  the  earnest  request  of  the 
revolutionists,  was  made  to  include  offenses  of 
every  description.  The  chiefe  of  the  insurrection, 
who  had  already  escaped,  were  alone  excluded : 
they  had  disappeared,  despite  their  appeals  to 
the  people  to  conquer  or  die,  the  moment  dan- 
ger approached.  On  the  15th  May,  the  ^^^ji^ 
anidvenary  of  the  victory  of  the  royal- 
ists in  Naples  the  year  preceding,  the  royal 
army  entered  Palermo.  Gergenti  ,  snesmere, 
and  Trapani  also  surrendered,  and  S80.29l:An. 
peace  was  restored  in  the  whole  of  Hlrt.  1840, 
the  island.* 
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The  oyerthrow  of  ihe  insurrection  in  Grcnos, 
^^Q  Leghorn^  Bologna,  and    Forrara, 

BeooUofthe  ^^  ^^  capture  of  Ancona  and 
inmrgeDta  Brescia,  and  counter-revolution  in 
from  all  qnar-  Florence,  caused  the  revolutionists, 
ten  to  Rome,  ^^^^^j^  foUo^^d  by  the  Austrians, 
to  recoil  from  all  quarters  to  Borne.  Venice 
still  hoisted  the  colors  of  independence,  but  it 
was  strictly  blockaded;  the  Eternal  City  alone 
presented  an  accessible  rallying-point  to  the  dis- 
comfited insurgents,  and  it  was  in  consequence 
rapidly  filled  by  them.  It  was  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  most  noted  leaders  from  all  parts  of 
Italy — B^izzini,  Garibaldi,  and  Avezzana.  The 
first  brought  to  the  cause  the  aid  of  unbounded 
revolutionary  enthusiasm,  devout  trust  in  human 
perfectibility,  considerable  powers  of  eloquence, 
and  unscrupulous  ambition ;  the  second  led  un« 
der  his  standard  all  the  ardent  spirits  and  refu- 
gees who  had  been  expelled  from  Lombardy  and 
Tuscany  by  the  Austrian  arms ;  while  the  third, 
who  had  come  from  Genoa  with  five  hundred 
followers,  and  been  created  Minister  at  War, 
imported  the  knowledge  of  command  which  he 
had  acquired  when  at  the  head  of  the  National 
Guard  of  Genoa.  But  though  the  real  powers 
of  government  were  shared  among  these  three 
persons,  the  triumvirate  in  whom  the^  were  form- 
aUy  vested  were,  Mazzini,  Annellini,  and  Saffi ; 
the  first  of  whom  was  a  LomJbard,  the  two  last 
Bomans,  by  birth.  Avezzana,  when  called  be- 
fore the  Constituent  Assembly  at  Bome  to  state 
what  forces  he  had  at  his  disposal,  declared  they 
did  not  exceed  ten  thousana  men,  for  the  most 
part  young  troops ;  the  remainder,  eight  thou- 
sand in  number,  were  on  the  Neapolitan  front- 

April  14.  ^'  ^^^  ^^^  arrival  of  Garibaldi  in 
Bome,  with  some  thousand  refugees 
from  the  combats  in  the  north  of  Italy,  inspired 
,  ^„„  j^  such  terror  or  confidence,  that  aU 
1849, 297, 808:  thoughts  of  an  accommodation  were 
Ann.  Hidt  laid  aside,  and  the  most  determined 
1849, 621, 622.  resistance  was  resolved  on.* 
The  resolution  of  the  Bomans  to  resist  brought 
1^1  a  strange  and  unexpected  champion 
The  Frenoh  on  the  field,  and  opened  a  new  phase 
Qovernment  in  the  histoxy  of  modem  Italy.  It 
roTOi^  to  at-  has  been  seen  that  Great  Britain  and 
ucjc  Kome.  jij^^jQ  had  throughout  the  contest 
covertly  but  very  efiectively  aided  the  insurgents ; 
in  one  case  bv  actually  supplying  them  with  arms 
and  ammunition,  and  elsewhere  by  throwing  the 
shield  of  diplomatic  interference  over  them  the 
moment  they  experienced  a  reverse,  and  the 
Austrians  threatened  to  drive  them  into  an 
ignominious  peace.  In  pursuing  this  conduct 
the  British  Government  appear  to  have  been 
actuated  by  the  vague  and  popular  feeling  that 
the  British  empire  was  interested  in  the  establish- 
ment of  constitutional  monarchies  in  eveiy  part 
of  Europe.  But  the  French  rulers  were  less  in- 
fluenced by  this  cosmopolitan  principle  than  by 
a  material  consideration,  which  acquired  addi- 
tional weight  as  the  war  rolled  on.  They  con- 
templated with  secret  uneasiness  the  progress  of 
the  Austrian  arms  in  Northern  and  Central  Italy, 
and  were  seized  with  serious  alann  when  they 
beheld  Piedmont  vanquished,  and  the  fortresses 
of  Bomagna  and  Tuscany  occupied  by  the  Im- 
perial forces.  Influenced  by  these  considerations, 
Louis  Napoleon  gladly  availed  himself  of  an  in- 
vitation addressed  to  the  cabinets  of  Paris,  St. 


Petersburg,  Naples,  and  Beriin,  to  co-<fpente 
for  the  restoration  of  the  temporal  power  of  the 
Pope.  It  was  part  of  this  plan  that  a  French 
expedition,  with  troops  on  board,  should  appear 
off  Civita  Vecchia,  at  the  month  of  the  Tiber, 
and  the  Neapolitan  forces  cross  the  frontier  of 
the  Abmzzi,  and  invade  the  Piqml  territories 
from  the  south,  while  the  Austrians  passed  the 
Po  at  all  points,  and  occupied  the  nonhem  part 
of  the  same  dominions.  In  conformity  with  these 
proposals  a  joint  military  and  naval  expeditioD 
was  with  the  utmost  haste  collected  at  TouIoil 
The  land  forces  of  this  armament  consisted  of 
three  brigades,  mustering  six  thousand  combat- 
ants, in  the  highest  state  of  discipline  and  eqaq>- 
ment,  under  the  command  of  General  Ondinot, 
son  of  the  celebrated  marshal  of  ^ 
the  same  name  in  the  Empire.  8<^8i?AmL 
They  embarked  at  Toulon  on  the  Htst  1S49, 
22d  April,  and  appeared  off  Civita  68l-4»8;  Ann. 
Vecchia  on  the  25th  of  the  same  |g^J*^t»», 
month.' 

So  completely  had  the  Italian  L9>erals  been 
misled  by  the  diplomatic  interferences  ^^^ 
of  France,  along  with  England,  in  x^e  fi^ 
their  favor,  that  when  the  French  approach 
armament  first  appeared  off  their  R«me»  tM 
shores  they  never  doubted  that  they  *'*"P""**- 
were  coining  as  friends.  Accordingly  they  al- 
lowed the  troops  to  land  without  oppo-  .  ^,  jjr 
sition;  and  for  some  days  the  French  ^P™^ 
and  Boman  soldiers  mounted  gnai%  side  by  side. 
They  were  soon,  however,  undeceived.  The 
French  advanced  steadily  toward  Bome,  withoat 
paying  any  regard  to  the  protests  of  the  trinm- 
rirate  there,  or  the  indignant  proclamations  call- 
ing upon  the  people  to  resist.  On  the  j^  ^  ^ 
29th  of  April  they  were  before  the  walls 
of  Bome,  and  Ondinot  replied  to  a  deputation 
sent  out  to  warn  him  that  if  he  attem  j)ted  to  en- 
ter the  city  he  wonld  be  resisted,  **Take  care 
how  yon  oppose  me,  for  my  troops  are  good." 
The  advanced  guard  incautiously  approached 
the  walls,  and  was  received  with  eannon-ehots. 
Ondinot  upon  this  brought  up  reinforcements, 
and  the  French,  hearing  the  MarseiHaue  sung  in 
the  streets,  thought  the  town  was  taken  from  the 
Portesi  Gate,  which  also  was  attacked,  and  ad- 
vanced, so  as  to  get  close  to  the  gate  of  San  Pan- 
crazio.  Here,  however,  they  were  received  with 
a  discharge  of  grape,  from  two  guns  placed  nn- 
der  the  arehway,  and  driven  back.  In  the  re- 
treat they  were  surrounded  by  the  Lombard 
legion  of  Garibaldi  and  a  battalion  of  regular 
troops,  and  200  men  were  made  prisoners.  At 
the  same  time  the  attack  on  the  Porta-Portesi  was 
also  repulsed  with  heavy  loss,  and  Oudinot,  con- 
vinced that  the  town  was  not  to  be  taken  with- 
out regular  approaches,  sounded  a  retreat.  In 
this  untoward  affair  the  French  lost  4  officers 
and  180  men  killed,  II  officers  and  400  men 
wounded,  and  11  officers  and  560  ,  irD^gQere, 
men  made  prisoners,  while  the  entire  sis,  316:  An. 
loss  on  the  side  of  the  Bomans  was  Hist  1819, 
only  820.'  628,624. 

Had  this  bloody  repulse  not  been  snslained, 
the  French  general  would  have  had         ^13, 
some  difficiUty  to  explain  the  con-  Adamoul 
duct  of  his  Government,  or  find  a  P'^P^^J* 
decent  pretext  for  the  siege  and  oai»»«"* 
military  occupation  of  a  city  heretofore  in  alli- 
ance with  Franco,  and  over  which  she  bad  re* 
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oestlT  thrown  the  ^eld  of  di^matie  protection. 
But  after  this  rererse  there  was  no  longer  any 
difficulty  expenenoed  by  the  French  Grovemment 
in  recognizing  the  rational  feelings  in  regard 
to  tho  war.  .The  French  army  luid  sustained 
a  serions  reyerse;  nothing  but  victory  and  the 
capture  of  Rome  coold  wash  out  the  stain. 
Oodinot  retired  to  Palo,  a  league  from  Civita 
Vecchia,  to  await  reinforcements,  which,  on  the 
first  receipt  of  the  disastrons  intelligence  by  the 
Government  at  Paris,  were  dispatched  from 
Toulon  in  great  nmnbers.  In  the  coarse  of  May 
and  the  fint  week  of  Jane  eight  additional  regi- 
ments of  infantry,  one  of  cavalry,  and  a  consid- 
erable train  of  siege  artilleiy,  were  sent.  Mean- 
while the  Neapolitan  army,  consisting  of  seven 
thoosand  infantry,  fifteen  hundred  horse,  and 
fifty-two  gans,  onder  General  Casella,  crossed 
the  sootheni  frontier  of  the  Papal  States,  and 
advanced  slowly  toward  Rome.  Bat  the  French 
general  refused  tp  admit  of  anv  co-operation  of 
the  Neapolitans  n^ith  him,  which  enabled  the 
Roman  chiefs  to  send  out  Garibaldi,  with  the 
whole  Lombard  legion,  against  the  latter.  The 
^^  Neapolitans  advanced  without  much  re- 
^  '  sistance  to  Albano,  bnt  finding  that  the 
French  ''reserved  the  occupation  of  Rome  for 

ltav26u         ^''^^  ^^^  troops,"  they  retired  to 
^  their  own  frontier;  nnd  a  Spanish 

auxiliary  corps  of  six  thousand  men, 
SifJ^SS*  ^^^^^  ^^  disembarked  at  Gaeta,  to 
Hist.  19*9,  *  tdd  in  the  restoriCtion  of  his  Holiness, 
624-626;  An.  advanced  to  Terracino,  and  occupied 
^^301^'  ^i^^^'u^  resistance  the  southern  parts- 
of  the  Papal  dominions.' 
The  psooeedings  of  the  French .  led  to  more 
114.  decisive  results.  In  order,  if  possible, 
B«newalof  to  attain  their  object  of  occupying 
Oie  siege  of  Kome  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Aus- 
Rome.  trians,  the  Cabinet  of  Paris  sent  out 
M.  Lefrege  as  a  diplomatic  agent,  to  mediate 
between  tiie  Roman  triumvirate  and  the  enraged 
armT,  panting  for  revenge,  encamped  without 
the  walls.  The  views  of  the  pacific  negotiator 
and  the  military  commander  were  soon  found  to 
be  irreconcilably  at  variance.  The  former,  in 
the  end  of  May,  entered  into  a  conven- 
^•y  *^*  tion,  in  virtue  of  which  the  French  troops 
were  not  to  enter  Rome,  but  to  take  up  quarters 
outside  the  widls;  and  the  restoration  of  the 
Pope,  or  the  choice  of  another  form  of  govern- 
ment, was  to  be  left  to  the  unbiased  determination 
of  the  inhabitants.  This  convention,  which  was 
meant  to  throw  a  vail  over  the  open  attack  of  a 
a  ConTentlon,  revolutionary  republic  by  the  great 
M«7  81, 1849;  parent  democracy,  was  far  from  be- 
"*""•  m^c^  J'^S  satisfactbry  either  to  the  French 
Lito^c!  •  President  or  General  Oudinot.  Ac 
3S1, 3S7;  Aim.  cordingly  the  latter  refdsed  to  abide 
Rfis.  1849, 299,  by  it,  and  on  1st  June  ho  signified 
^^-  this  to  the  Roman  triumvirate.' 

The  military  authorities  in  Rome  had  turned 
i15l  ^  ^^'^  account  the  breathing-time 
Foiveflonboth  A£^*ded  them  since  their  brilliant 
ddentuad  success  at  San  Pancrazio.  ThewaUs 
prog^Mof  ,^1^  repaired  and  strengthened, 
theaiege.  |^<ii|ional  heavy  artillery  placed 
on  the  ramparts,  and  the  barricades  inside 
brought  to  an  nnpreoedented  state  of  perfection. 
They  had  even  established  a  defense  of  the  latter 
description  capable  of  being  moved  from  ph^ 
to  i^aoe^  wbich  was  very  much  admired.    Their 


hope  was  to  prolong  the  defense  by  these  meana 
till  the  autumn,  when  the  pestilential  air  of  the 
Campagna  might  be  expected  to  destroy  the  be- 
siegers. Their  hopes  in  this  respect  were  not 
so  illusive  as  might  be  imagined ;  for  they  had 
20,000  aimed  men  and  200  pieces  of  artillery 
within  the  town,  with  ample  supplies  of  ammu- 
nition ;  and  not  only  had  the  spirits  of  the  troops 
been  much  elevated  by  their  success,  and  by  the 
subsequent  retreat  of  the  Neapolitan  army,  but 
their  real  efficiency  had  been  materiaUy  improved 
during  the  interval  of  rest  thus  procured  for  them. 
Garibaldi  in  particular,  and  the  officers  of  his 
Lombard  Legion,  were  intoxicated  with  their 
triumphs,  which  they  ascribed  entirely-  to  their 
own  prowess,  without  any  reference  to  the  French 
jealousy  of  Neapolitan  interference,  and  antici- 
pated horn  this  commencement  a  long  train  of 
glories  equal  to  those  which  had  immortalized 
the  Roman  Republic  in  ancient  stoiy.  But  if 
the  means  of  defense  had  increased,  those  of  at- 
tack had  augmented  in  a  still  greater  proportion. 
Oudinot  had  under  bis  command,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  June,  28,000  men,  with  a  train  of  90 
pieces  of  artillery;  and  the  troops,  besides  be- 
ing in  the  highest  state  of  disci-  ,  .„.  „. . 
,r  J         .  .  -m  *  Ann.  Hiift. 

pune  and  equipment,  were  bum-  1849,028,629; 

ing  with  anxiety  to  wipe  out  the  Ann.  Reg.  801, 
affront  which  they  had  recentiy  e».  ^*»  ?!Jf^oo 
perienced.*  ^  ^         mere.  821, 828. 

The  armistice  having  been  denounced,  the 
French  general  commenced  opera-  ^-^^ 
tions  by  an  advance  to  the  Ponte  siege  and  cap- 
Molle,  which  was  occupied  without  ture  of  Kome. 
resistance  on  the  2d  June.  Having  J""**- 
thus  secured  his  communications,  he  moved  on, 
and  established  his  troops  on  the  Monte  Mario, 
which  overlooks  the  waUs  on  their  northwestern 
extremity,  and  began  regular  approaches.  The 
Roman  Triumvirate  meanwhile  issued  a  proo 
lamation,  in  which  they  declared  their  resolution 
to  discharge  to  the  last  extremity  the  duty  in- 
trusted to  tiiem  of  defending  the  standard  of  the 
RepuUic,  and  the  capital  of  the  Christian  world.* 
The  first  serious  attack  was  made  on  the  j. 

Villa  Pamphili-Doria,  which  was  carried  •'""'^  ^ 
after  a  sharp  encounter,  in  which  they  lost  two 
hundred  killed  and  wounded,  by  the  French 
troops,  who  made  as  many  prisoners.  There- 
after tiie  siege  was  conducted  in  a  regular  man- 
ner, by  pushing  forward  the  sap  and  forming 
trenches.  The  attack  was  directed  against  the 
front  of  the  Janicultmi,  and  the  utmost  care  was 
taken  to  avoid  private  houses,  or  any  of  the 
stately  monuments  of  antiquity  with  which  the 
city  abounded.  It  would  have  been  an  cosy 
matter  to  have  stormed  the  salient  angle,  on 
which  St.  Peter*B  and  the  Vatican  stood ;  but 
this  was  'not  attempted,  from  a  laudable  desire 
to  preserve  the  inestimable  treasures  of  art  which 
they  contained.  The  ViUa  Corsina,  during  the 
course  of  the  approaches,  was  three  times  taken 
and  retaken,  but  finally  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  French.  Though  die  progress  of  the  be- 
siegers was  steady,  the  besieged  made  an  honors 
able  defense,  being  supported  by  the  hopes  of  a 

*  **  We  never  betrar  our  engagements.  In  the  execn* 
tion  of  tbe  orders  of  the  Aaeembly,  and  of  the  Roman 
people,  we  have  undertaken  the  engagement  of  defending 
the  standard  of  the  Republic,  the  honor  of  the  country, 
and  the  capital  of  the  Christian  world.  We  will  keep  our 
word.**— TA<  Roman  Ghnemment  to  OnraaAL  Ottddtot, 
14th  Jone,  1840.    Ann.  lUg,,  1849,  p.  S68. 
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democratic  rerolation  overtarniiig  the  GrOTern- 
ment  of  Paris,  and  conyerting  formidable  en- 
emies into  powerful  friends.  The  sap  having 
been  poshed  close  to  the  walls  of  the 
June  30.  janiculam,  and  a  practicable  breach 
formed,  an  advanced  bastion  was  carried  by  as- 
sanlt  at  three  in  the  morning  of  the  Ist  Jnljr, 
and  the  defenders,  foar  hundred  in  number,  pre- 
cipitated over  the  walls,  or  put  to  the  sword.* 
By  this  success  the  French  were  established  in 
a  solid  manner  within  the  walls,  and  the  guns 
of  the  bastion,  of  which  they  had  got  posses- 
sion, commanded  the  inside  of  the  gate  of  San 
Pancrazio,  which  was  no  longer  tenable.  Fur- 
ther resistance  was  impossible;  hi  six  in  the 
morning  the  entire  Janiculum  was  evacuated  by 
the  besieged,  and  their  troops  brought  back  to 
the  Strada  Longara,  the  principal  street  of  the 
Transtevere  suburb.  In  the  forenoon  of  the 
same  day  the  Assembly  met,  and  after  discuss^ 
ing  several  extravagant  propositions  for  defense 
brought  forward  by  Garibaldi,  it  was  agreed  that 
a  surrender  was  unavoidable.  At  four  o'clock 
the  white  flag  was  hoisted  on  the  Castle  of  St. 
Angelo^  at  midnight  Garibaldi  marched  out  of 
the  city,  with  Mazzini,  the  chief  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  five  thousand  men,  chiefly  of  the 
Lombard  Legion :  at  noon  on  the  dd, 
^  ^  Oudinot  ent^^  at  the  head  of  his  troops, 
and  on  the  8th  ho  heard  high  mass  in  the  Church 
of  Saint  Louis,  the  patron  of  France.  The  city 
was  immediately  declared  in  a  state  of  siege ;  all 
the  Papal  troops  who  were  in  it  were  placed  un- 
der the  command  of  French  officers,  and  all  the 
others  disarmed.  In  the  first  instance,  tlio  French 
colors  were  hoisted  on  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo 
and  the  walls ;  but  after  a  week  they  were  re- 
placed by  those  of  the  Pope,  in  whose  name  the 
Government  was  carried  on.  The  Supreme  Pon- 
tiff remained  at  Gaeta,  being  unwilling,  after 
Aag.  U.  ^^^^'^  murder,  to  intrust  his  person  to 
'his  rebellious  subjects;  but  later  in  the 
«P^^8-  year  he  issued  a  Motu  Proprio,  estab- 
lishing a  council  of  state  to  cany  on  the  (xov- 
emment,  confirming  the  provinciid  councils  and 
I  Ann.  niit  ii^ttiiit^ip^  corporations,  and  promis- 
1849,620-631;  ing  further  administrative  reforms. 
Qen.  oudi-  An  amnes^  was  afterward  pub- 
Ibid  ^cS^Ei.  ^^®^»  ^^^  containing  so  many  ex- 
leamere,  s«C  ceptions,  that  it  rather  retarded 
827;  An.  Res.  than  promoted  the  reconciliation  of 
1849,  8(Mr-3(ff.  tije  Pontiff  ^th  jyg  subjects.^ 

After  leaving  Rome,  on  the  night  of  the  first 
July,  with  five  thousand  men,  Craribaldi  took  the 
road  to  Naples.    Finding,  however,  that  the  ap- 


*  Upon  reoelTing  Intelllgeoeo  of  iliU  disaster,  the  Tri- 
umTirate  addreased  the  foUoiring  proclamation  to  the 
Roman  people;  **Bomana!  Inthedarkneaioftheiiight, 
bj  meaaaof  treaaon,  the  enemj  has  set  foot  on  the  breach  1 
Ariie,  ye  people,  in  your  might  I  Deatroy  him,  fill  the 
breach  with  hla  careasaest  Blaat the  enemy,  the  accnraed 
of  Qod,  who  dare  touch  the  eaered  walls  of  Rome.  While 
Oudinot  resorts  to  this  inlkmoua  act,  France  rises  up  and 
nealls  its  troops  from  this  work  of  invasion.  One  mon 
effort,  Romans,  and  your  country  is  saved  forever.  Rome, 
by  its  constancy,  regeneratea  all  Europe.  In  the  name  of 
yoar  fathers,  in  the  name  of  your  future  hopea,  arise  and 
give  battle.  Arise  and  conquer  1  One  prayer  to  the  God 
of  battles,  one  thought  to  your  faithflil  brethren,  one  hand 
to  your  arms.  Every  man  becomes  a  hero  I  This  day 
decides  the  late  of  Rome  and  of  the  Republie;— .MABm, 
Amsum,  8ArrL**-.It  was  hardly  to  be  expected,  after 
iasoing  this  higfa-eounding  proclamation,  that  the  authors 
of  it  dared  steal  out  of  Rome  in  the  following  night,  with 
Garibaldi,  the  general,  and  SOOO  men,  leaving  the  dty  and 
tboirfoUow^tfseaa to  their  fate.~.ilim.iby.,  1849,  pb  80ft. 


proach  to  that  capital  by  Temdna  was  shot 
by  Marshal  Nnnziante  with  a  large  ^^^ 
force,  while  another  was  moving  on  his  pught  and 
*flank  through  the  Abruzzi,  he  altered  dispersion 
his  course,  taking  a  cross-road  to  Ter-  S(.^F*^" 
ni.  On  the  16th  of  July  he  reached  *"  *  ^^^ 
Orvieto,  where  the  Neapolitans  oonld  not  pursoe 
him,  as  it  was  occupied  by  French  detachments. 
His  followers,  destitute  of  every  thing,  commit- 
ted so  many  acts  of  violence  that  the  peasantir 
fled  on  their  approach,  and  they  were  soon  re- 
duced to  the  greatest  straits  from  want  of  provi- 
sions. Two  days  after  he  entered  Tuscany,  still 
keeping  in  the  mountains.  Several  Austrian 
columns,  however,  were  now  on  his  track,  and 
it  was  impossible  he  could  long  escape.  On  the 
81st  his  band,  now  reduced  by  fatigue  . 

and  desertion  to  one  thousand  men,  en-  **  ^ 
countered  at  St.  Leo,  near  San  Marino,  the  bri- 
gade of  the  Archduke  £me8t,  and  nine  hundred 
surrendered  at  the  first  summons.  Garibaldi 
himself,  .with  a  hundred  desperate  adherents, 
escaped  to  Cesenatico,  where  they  seized  some 
fishing-boats  and  put  to  sea.  The  greater  part 
were  captured  by  the  Austrian  cruisers;  but 
Garibaldi  himself  again  ccmtrived  to  escape  al- 
most alone,  and  has  since  been  a  wanderer  in 
the  wide  world.  Most  of  his  followcn  found 
their  way  back  to  their  homes.  Some  took  to 
the  mountains,  and,  in  bands  of  twenty  and  thir- 
ty,  swelled  the  troops  of  robbers  who  ^ 
have  so  long  infested  the  Papal  and  3^^*^"' 
Neapolitan  frontiers.' 

.  Of  all  the  states  in  Italy  which  had  taken  part 
in  the  revolutions  of  1848,  none  was  na. 
now  in  arms  but  Venice;  and  its  in-  Btodude 
habitants  owed  this  distinction  not  so  of  Venice, 
much  to  their  superior  courage  or  constancy  as 
to  their  insular  situation,  and  the  powerful  flotilla 
at  the  disposal  of  the  insurgent  Government, 
which  kept  the  Austrian  ves^ls  at  a  distance. 
In  addition  to  these  natural  advantages,  the  Ve- 
netians had  formidable  forces  at  their  command : 
the  regular  soldiers  were  15,000,  and  2500  ma^ 
rines,  without  including  the  burgher  guard;  350 
guns  were  mounted  on  the  defenses,  with  a  strong 
outwork  at  Malghera,  the  UU  depont  of  the  rail- 
way bridge  of  222  ardies,  4000  yards  long,  which 
connected  the  main  land  with  the  city ;  and  the 
whole  was  under  the  command  of  General  Pape, 
an  officer  of  skill  and  determination,  who  was 
supported  by  Manin,  a  man  much  beloved  by  the 
people,  who  had  been  invested  since  March,  1849, 
with  the  powers  of  dictator.  After  the  Milan 
armistice  the  defense  was  prolonged,  in  the  hope 
of  a  favorable  diversion  from  the  side  of  Hun- 
gary, Piedmont,  or  Paris ;  and  the  operations  of 
the  Austrians  were  limited  to  a  strict  blockade 
both  at  sea  and  along  the  shores  of  the  Lagnnes. 
A  diveision  in  favor  of  the  Piedmontese,  attempt- 
ed when  the  armistice  was  denounced 
by  Charles  Albert  on  the  20th  March, 
which  at  first  was  attended  with  some  success, 
was  in  the  end  repulsed  just  as  news  arrived  of 
the  battle  of  Novara ;  and  as  soon  as  the  second 
armistice  was  concluded  between  the  Austrians 
and  the  Piedmontese,  General  Hay-  ,  Ei]e„Qe,^ 
nau,  who  commanded  the  blockade  sti-sss:  ab! 
ing  force,  received  orders  to  nn<)iBr-  HiaL  istt, 
take  the  siege  of  Fort  Malghera.  ^     ^^ 

This  small  fortress^  constructed  Iv  Ihe  French 
in  1807,  situated  on  the  main  lanoW  the  edge 


MarehSO. 
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of  the  Lagimee  direcdj  west  of  Venice,  was  a 
119.  pentagon,  with  earth  walls  and  wet 
Biegeandeap-  ^^itches,  bomb-proof  barracks,  and 
tiire  of  Fort  regular  outworks.  It  was  intend- 
3Uigh«ra;  ed  to  cover  the  bridge-head  which 
connected  the  city  with  the  main 
land,  and  therefore  its  reduction  was 
an  essential  preliminary  to  an  attack  on  the  city. 
_   Trenches  were  opened  against  it  on  the 

sufficient  ardlleiy,  which  was  entirely  overmatch- 
ed by  the  enemy's  guns,  admirablv  served  by  their 
cannoneers.  The  Anstrians,  whose  operations 
were  much  impeded  by  heavy  rains,  were  obliged 
to  send  to  Mantua  for  a  larger  siege-train,  which 
arrived  on  the  20th  May,  when  the  bombard- 
ment was  renewed,  and  this  time  with  such  ef- 
_g  feet  that  on  the  night  of  the  26th  May, 
^  '  the  ramparts  being  untenable,  and  the 
breach  ready  for  an  assault,  the  place  was  evac- 
uated by  the  garxfaon,  who  withdrew  into  the 
city  after  a  most  honorable  defense.  Notwith- 
standing this  disaster  the  insurgents  prolong- 
ed their  resistance,  though  even  the  English 
agents  earnestly  counseled  a  surrender,  being 
buoyed  up  with  hopes  of  a  decisive  intervention 
by  the  efforts  of  the  Himgarian  insurrection. 
Batteries  were  meanwhile  constructed  by  the 
Austrians  along  the  nearest  points  of  the  La- 
gunes,  which  opened  a  fire  on  the  city ;  but  the 
distance  was  so  great  that  very  few  of  the  shot 
took  effect,  though  from  the  29th  July  to  the  22d 
August  the  average  number  dischat^^  was  four 
hundred  and  fifty  24-ponnd  shot  and  four  hun- 
dred shells  daily.  But  the  Hungarian  insurrec- 
tion having  been  suppressed  by  the  Russian  inter- 
vention, and  the  war  in  Italy  terminated  by  the 
capture  of  Borne,  the  contest  had  evidently  be- 
come hopeless,  and  the  war  had  no  longer  a  le- 
ss. ^^^'^^  object.  On  the  22d  August  a 
Aug.  3SX.  ^gputjiiJQu  fipQm  the  Venetian  chids  ar- 
rived at  the  Austrian  head-quarters,  and  a  capit- 
ulation was  speedily  concluded  on  the  most  lib- 
eral and  humane  terms  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
querors. Excepting  a  few  of  the  Imperial  offi- 
cers, who  had  deserted  their  colors  and  gon^  over 
to  the  insuicents,  a  universal  amnesty  was  ac- 
corded to  the  people,  and  all  duties  on  imports 
were  immediately  removed  to  assuage  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  laboring  classes,  who  had  become 
o^  much  straitened  for  the  necessaries  of 
Aug.  asu  j.^^     Q^  ^^^  gg^l^  August  the  Austrian 

colon  were  again  hoisted  on  aU  the  forts,  bat- 
1  Eil  ere.  ^"^  '^^  islands  of  Venice,  amidst 
84i-4£S?'!&.  oheen  as  loud,  if  not  so  sincere, 
Kf«.  1849,  '  as  had  resounded  when  they  were 
gii-^Hlrt.  lowered  on  the  28d  March  in  the 
^^»  preceding  year.  * 

To  eomplete  the  picture  of  the  Italian  Revolu- 
^20  tion,  it  only  remains  to  add  that  the 

BetioimUonof  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  resumed 
the  Grmnd  posseSbion  of  his  states,  where  he 
Doke  of  Tiw-  ^gg  received  with  unanimous  dem- 
peiice  between  onstrations  of  joy,  and  that  a  defin- 
Aiutria  ftBd  itive  treaty  of  peace  between  Aus- 
PiedmoDt  fgig^  und  Piedmont  was  signed  on 
Augurt«.        ^jj^  gjjj^  ^^  ratified  on  the  17th 

August.  The  terms  were  moderate  in  the  ex- 
<reme:  no  concessions  of  territory  were  exacted; 
an  amnestr  was  accorded ;  and  the  only  difflcuU 
ties  experienced  ia  conducting  the  negotiation 
lelated  to  the  sum  to  be  paid  by  Piedmont  as 
Vol.  IV.— Co 


an  Indemnity  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and 
the  number  of  exceptions  from  the  amnesty 
which  were  to  be  admitted.  At  length  the  first 
was  fixed  at  75,000,000  francs  (£8,000,000); 
and  the  last  reduced  to  86 — all  fh>m  the  Aus- 
trian provinces  in  Italy.  Happily  the  greater 
{>art  of  them  had  already  escaped  into  Switzer- 
and  or  elsewhere,  and  no  great  eneigy  wss 
shown  in  seeking  them  out,  the  Anstrians  being 
chiefly  anxious  to  get  the  dangerous  characters 
out  of  the  country.  Charles  Albert  ,  ,  «• 
died  at  Oporto  on  the  28th  July;  and  ^"'^^"^ 
the  profound  indifference  of  the  rural  population 
for  their  electoral  rights  acquired  during  the 
revolution,  and  still  subsisting,  having  left  the 
elections  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  urban  Lib- 
erals, the  Chamber  returned  was  almost  .  ^ 
entirely  democratic,  of  which  thev  gave 
proof  by  electing,  the  moment  they  assembled, 
M.  Parito,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Genoese  in- 
surrection, president  All  efforts  to  render  the 
Chamber  manageable  having  foiled,  the  King, 
in  order  to  cany  on  the  Government,  was  .  ^o 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  a  dissolution .  "  6*  * 
He  made  a  noble  appeal  to  the  country,  without 
attempting  any  change  on  the  representative 
system  introduced,  during  the  fervor  of  the  rev- 
olution, by  Charles  Albert :  the  ru- 
ral electors  listened  to  his  voice,  and  1^1!.*^  V**i!?r 

«  ...       ^,    .      *  edAng.  6,  and 

came  forward  to  give  their  votes,  ratided  Aug. 
and  a  Chamber  was  returned  giving  n.  1849 ;  ad. 
a  majority  of  fifty  to  the  friends  of  ?iL**"A^*'*itM 
constitutional  monarehy. '  ^^'  ^^^-  ***• 

The  conditions  thus  accorded  to  Austria,  how- 
ever, were  much  more  favorable  to         121. 
that  power  than  those  which,  at  an  TheAuotriana 
earlier  period,  the  Cabinet  of  Vien-  f  •J^JJ''*i' tT 
na  would  have  been  willing  to  ac-  a^Mparation 
cept;  for  such  had  been  the  ex-  ofLombardy 
haustion  of  the  monarchy  from  the  ^^  Austria. 
double  war  which  was  raging  in  its  ritals,  and 
such  die  straits  to  which  the  Government  had 
been  reduced  by  the  successes  of  the  Hungarian 
insurgents,  that  they  had  acceded  to  the  propo- 
sal that  a  separation  of  the  Regno  Lonward^ 
Vmeto  from  die  Imperial  dominions  shoidd  take 
place.    This  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  regarded  as 
the  only  mode  of  preventing  ttie  armed  interven- 
tion of  France,  which  they  were  well  aware 
would  at  once  turn  the  balance  against  them  in 
Italy.    A  long  negotiation  on  this  subject  went 
on  between  the  cabinets  of  London  and  Vienna, 
by  the  former  of  whom  it  was  warmly  supported, 
in  the  hope  of  averting  French  intervention. 
The  basis  of  the  proposal  was,  that  Austria 
should  abandon  the  whole  dominions  which  she 
held  in  Italy,  and  the  inhabitants  should  y^     .. 
elect  a  sovereign  totally  independent  of 
Austria  or  any  other  power.    The  new  kingdom 
was  to  have  its  own  Parliament,*  t  Lord  p<m. 
finances,  and  treasury,  on  condition  aonby  u>  Lovd 
only  of  paying  10,000,000  florins  P»lniei»toii. 
(£1,000,000)  annually  as  their  con-  igjf^;.!? 
tribution  to  the  debts  of  the  Empire.  Hlnmeiane'io 
The  Austrian  minister  declared,  at  I^rd  Palmer- 
the  same  time,  that,  if  the  French  f^^ii^ 
troops  crossed  the  Alps,  and  ad-  Ban>nWiM«i« 
vanced  into  Lombardy,  they  would  lierg  to  Count 

oppose  no  resistanpe  to  them,  but  Ji* ^'lo  '']?"• 
5      ^    ^  L  V  J  lu    »*••     •  J  18. 1848;  Ana. 

retire  first  behind  the  Mincio,  and  Hiit  1849 

then  behind  the  mountains  of  Ca-  191-195^  Doe, 

rinthia,  leaving  Italy,  to  the  full  en-  ^^^ 
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Joyment  of  the  blessings  of  French  intervention.  • 
This  arrangement,  which  was  proposed  and  even 
nrged  upon  Great  Britain  by  the  Austrian  Gror- 
omment,  proved  abortive,  partly  from  the  disin- 
clination of  the  Milanese  to  take  upon  themselves 
any  part  of  the  Austrian  debt,  partly  because  it 
did  not  meet  the  ambitious  views  of  any  of  the 
parties  who  had  instigated  the  insurrection. 

The  conduct  of  the  British  Cabinet,  under  the 
-22.  direction  of  Lord  Falmerston,  dur- 
Rttfleotions  on  i^g  the  whole  of  the  critical  period 
tiiecondactof  which  followed  the  Italian  Bevolu- 
Qreat  Britain  ^jqw  can  not  bo  regarded  by  any  im- 
on  thia  ciiBi-.  p^j^.^  observer  with  approbation. 
Admitting  that  the  circumstances  were  compli- 
cated and  difficult,  and  that  it  was  essential  to 
leave  no  pretext  for  French  interference,  their 
conduct  went  much  beyond  the  real  neutrality 
which  Great  Britain  should  ever  observe  in  re- 
gard to  the  intestine  dissensions  of  other  nations. 
She  did  not  remain  neuti*al;  on  the  contrary, 
she  interposed  covertly,  but  most  efficiently,  m 
support  of  the  insurgents.  The  language  of  her 
official  agents  and  minfsters  in  urging  oi:|;anic 
changes  upon  the  Italian  Governments  univers- 
ally inspired  the  belief  that  they  secretly  favored 
the  Liberal  cause,  and  that,  in  the  last  extremi- 
ty, the  insurgents  might  confidently  rely  on  their 
interposition.  Nor  were  they  disappointed  in 
these  expectations,  for  repeatedly  France  and 
England  interposed  on  their  behalf,  and  arrested 
the  arms  of  Austria  when  on  the  point  of  achieve 
ing  decisive  success.  Incalculable  were  the  evil 
consequences  of  this  one-sided  policy  both  upon 
the  internal  concerns  of  Italy  and  the  general  in- 
terests of  Europe,  for  it  led  the  Italian  Liberals 
tQ  reject  all  terms  of  accommodation,  and  thus 
needlessly  prolonged  the  war  under  circumstan- 
ces evidently  hopeless.  It  weakened  the  influ- 
ence and  damaged  the  character  of  England,  by 
spreading  the  belief  that  she  lacked  the  means  or 
wanted  the  courage  openly  to  support  a  cause 
which  she  had  secretly  fomented.  Still  more 
disastrous  were  the  effects  of  this  policy  upon 
the  general  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  for  it 
led  to  the  occupation  of  Rome  by  the  French, 
and  division  of  the  Italian  peninsula,  in  respect 
of  influence,  between  them  and  the  Austiians ; 
and,  by  proving  to  Austria  that  she  could  not 
rely  on  the  support  of  Great  Britain,  it  threw  her 
into  the  arms  of  Russia,  induced  the  Muscovite 
intervention  in  Hungary,  and  brought  about  that 
vast  increase  of  the  Ozar*s  influence  in  the  East 
Wiiich  led  him  to  invade  Turkey  in  1854,  and 
which  was  only  checked  by  the  blood  poured  out 
at  the  Alma,  Inkermann,  and  Sebastopol. 

The  conduct  of  the  military  commanders  on 

-2^  both  sides,  in  the  memorable  Italian 

Conductof      campaigns   of  1848    and   1849,  is 

themliiury     worthy  of  the  highest  praise,  and 

^^?th*Bldea.  "^°?*  ®^®*^  render  their  operations  a 
subject  of  deep  interest  to  the  mili- 
tBX%  student  Both  stood  up  boldly  and  man- 
fully for  the  cause  with  which  they  were  intrust- 
ed ;  each  struck  redoubtable  blows  at  his  antag- 
onist, and  each  showed  the  greatest  military 
skill,  both  in  following  up  a  success  and  retriev- 
ing a  disaster.  Of  the  two  commanders,  the 
higher  praise  must  be  conceded — at  least  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  war — to  Radetsky,  for  he  was 
al  the  head  of  an  army  which  was  daily  melting 
away  from  the  insurrections  in  the  provinces 


from  which  it  was  drawn,  was  greatly  overmatch- 
ed in  point  of  numbers,  and  had  to  contend  with 
a  superior  regular  army  in  front,  and  an  insur- 
gent population,  not  merely  among  his  enemies, 
but  in  the-  very  provinces  and  cities  which  his 
forces  occupied,  and  which  threatened  his  com- 
munications in  the  most  serious  manner.  He  was 
enabled  to  contend  against  these  disadvantages, 
and  finally  to  rise  victorious  over  them  entire- 
ly, by  the  skillful  use  of  an  interior  line  of  com- 
munication and  by  rapidity  of  movement,  which 
counterbalanced  inferiority  of  force.  Pcriiaps 
the  most  signal  instance  of  that,  the  higiiest  feat 
of  strategy,  was  afforded  by  Lord  Clyde  in  tiic 
relief  of  Lucknow  and  defeat  of  the  Gwalior 
Contingent  at  Cawnpore  in  1857 — an  achieve- 
ment the  more  memorable  that  it  was  effected  by 
less  than  six  thousand  men  against  sixty  then- 
sand ;  that  the  troops  defeated  were  inferior  to 
none  in  the  world  in  the  defense  of  strong-holds 
and  fortifications ;  that  among  the  garrison  safe- 
ly brought  off  were  above  two  thousand  sick,  (r 
ipromen  and  children,  not  one  of  whom  was  loift. 

Struck  with  astonishment  at  the  wretched  fig- 
ure cut,  with  very  few  exceptions,  by  ^j^ 
the  Italian  volunteers  in  this  war,  the  f  o  what  the 
nations  of  Northern  Europe  have  defeat  of  the 
generally  settled  into  the  belief  that  ^*^j{^"" 
the  Italians  are  incapable  of  self-de-  ^^  *' 
fense ;  that  a  double  efflorescence  of  civilization 
has  emasculated  their  character ;  and  that  indo- 
pendence  is  hopeless,  because  the  virtues  have 
been  lost  which  are  necessary  to  assert  it.  h 
can  not  be  denied  that  the  facts  of  the  case, 
at  first  sight,  seem  to  warrant  this  conclusion. 
Never  had  a  country  such  an  opportunity  for  as- 
serting its  independence  as  Italy  had  in  1848; 
never  were  circumstances  so  favorable  for  main- 
taining it.  An  enthusiastic  passion  for  liberty 
and  independence  animated  the  whole  urban, 
and  a  considerable  part  of  the  rural  population ; 
and  the  regular  army  of  Piedmont,  superior  in 
numbers  at  first  to  that  of  Austria,  was  equal  to 
it  in  valor  and  efficiency.  Austria,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  so  distracted  by  the  discordant  pas- 
sions of  race,  as  well  as  the  rising  ones  of  civili- 
zation, that  the  only  army  she  could  rely  on  wtis 
that  which  the  veteran  Radetsky  commanded. 
The  population  of  the  Italian  peninsula  exceed- 
ed twenty-five  millions ;  and  if  the  compactness 
of  the  territory,  the  extent  of  sea-coast,  and  the 
incomparable  riches  of  the  soil,  are  taken  into 
consideration,  its  material  resources  greatly  ex- 
ceeded those  of  the  Austrian  Empire.  It  is  no 
wonder  that,  when  all  the  efforts  of  the  Italians 
to  achieve  their  independence  in  these  cinmm- 
stances  were  unsuccessful,  the  opinion  should 
have  become  general  that  they  failed  because 
they  wanted  the  military  virtues  necessary  to  in- 
sure- success. 

It  is  hard  to  arrive  at  such  a  coodnsion  re- 
garding the  descendants  of  the  ancient       ^o^^ 
Romans;  and  events  were  not  awant-  Their  dWi- 
ing,  in  the  course  of  the  contest,  which  2**J!dT* 
proved  that,  when  properly  disciplined     ^       ** 
and  led,  the  modem  Italians  were  capable  of  em- 
ulating the  deeds  of  their  forefathers.     The  sol- 
diers of  Charles  Albert  were  equal  to  any  in  En- 
rope,  and  they  maintained  this  character  in  the 
great  tournament  in  after-times  in  the  Crimes. 
Even  the  new  levies  and  volunteers  exhibited  on 
some  occasions — ^particularly  in  the  defense  of 
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Rome  and  Measiiui — a  courage  worthT  of  a  dif- 
ferent fate.  The  real  canses  of  the  failure  of  the 
Italians  were  two,  either  of  which  is  sufficient  to 
account  for  it  The  fint  of  these  was  their  own 
diTiaons:  Their  passion  was  for  freedom  and 
independence,  and  their  rally ing^ny  *' Liberty 
and  Unity  /'*  It  was  evident  that  the  first  could 
be  won  only  by  commencing  with  the  last.  How 
did  they  set  about  it  ?  The  Sicilians,  in  the  veiy 
outset,  revolted  against  the  Neapolitans,  and 
drew  upon  themselves  the  Swiss  Guard,' which 
might  have  turned  the  scale  in  the  contest  in 
Korthem  Italy;  next  the  Romans  rose  np 
against  the  Pope,  the  fiist  leader  in  Italian  re- 
form, and  paralyzed  the  Papal  Guards,  previ- 
onslj  engaged  on  the  side  of  Italy;  the  Lom- 
bards, on  the  first  reverse,  besieged  Charles  Al- 
bert in  his  hotel  at  Milan,  and  fircKl  into  his 
windows ;  the  Venetians  set  up  for  themselves  in 
their  islands  on  the  Adriatic ;  the  inhabitants  of 
Leghorn  rose  in  insurrection  against  the  author- 
ity of  Florence;  the  people  of  Tuscany  expelled 
the  Archduke  from  bis  dominions ;  the  Liberals 
of  Genoa  strove  to  shake  off  the  rule  of  Pied- 
mont, and  yielded  to  the  dream  of  a  Lignrian 
Republic ;  Rossi  attempted,  out  of  these  discord- 
ant materials,  to  form  a  league  for  mutual  de- 
fense, and  they  murdered  him.  Thus,  at  the 
moment  when  Charles  Albert  was  contending 
with  one  of  the  greatest  military  powers  on  the 
Continent,  intestine  division  paralyzed  all  the 
forces  from  which  he  should  have  derived  sup- 
port in  his  rear.  It  is  in  these  lamentable  ^- 
visions,  the  result  of  separate  interests  and  self- 
ish ambition  in  the  leaders  of  the  movement  in 
the  chief  Italian  cities,  that  the  chief  cause  of 
Iheir  common  subjugation  is  to  be  found.  What 
would  have  been  the  fate  of  England  if,  when 
contending  for  life  or  death  with  Napoleon, 
*  Scotland  had  risen  up  against  England,  Wales 
against  Scotland,  Cornwall  against  both,  and 
all  Ireland  had  universally  followed  the  seduc- 
tive voice  of  the  great  Liberator? 

Bat  though  these  divisions  were  without  doubt 

Its.         ^^  main  cause  of  the  overthrow  of 

Total  -want     ^  Italians  in  the  war  of  independ- 

ofmiuta^    ence,  they  were  not  the  only  ones. 

ofiganlxatton  Another  source  of  weakness,  scarce- 


H^""**"  Ij  1«B  powerful,  was  to  be  found  in 
me  almost  entire  want  of  any  regular 
military  force  in  the  Italian  States,  with  the 
exception  of  Piedmont,  when  the  war  broke  out. 
£xoept  the  guards  of  Naples  and  the  Pope — 
which,  being  for  the  most  part  composed  of 
Swiss  or  German  merv^enaries,  were  admirable 
soldiers— the  states  of  Central  and  Southern 
Italy  had  scarcely  any  military  forces.  This 
want  of  real  troops  was  deemed  of  no  importance 
by  the  enthusiastic  Liberals;  they  thought  the 
ardor  for  freedom,  the  passion  for  independence, 
would  soon  produce  invincible  soldiers.  They 
ere  long  found  out  their  mistake.  The  volun- 
teers of  Lombardy  and  Rome  soon  disappeared 


from  the  ranks  of  war  on  the  Adige ;  the  new 
levies  of  Central  and  Southern  Italy  are  scarcely 
ever  mentioned,  except  to  record  their  defeats, 
in  the  subsequent  annals  of  the  contest;  We 
should  err  if  we  ascribed  this  uniform  want  of 
success  to  any  inherent  want  of  courage  in  the 
Italian  people.  It  was  the  absence  of  previous 
preparation  and  military  organization  which  was 
the  chief  cause  of  their  overthrow.  No  opinion 
is  so  erroneous,  however  generally  entertained, 
as  that  it  is  possible  to  improvise  soldiers,  and 
that  long  piv:vious  preparation  is  unnecessary, 
because  it  is  expensive,  and  they  can  be  raised 
when  required.  Three  or  four  years'  training  is 
required  to  make  a  real  soloier.  A  nation 
which  disregards  this  truth  is  always  on  the 
verge  of  destruction,  because,  on  the  first  break- 
ing out  of  hostilities,  it  is  sure  to  be  defeated. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  senseless  retention  of 
these  political  divisions,  and  this  gen-  isT. 
eral  want  of  previous  military  prep-  The  lUHan 
aration,  in  the  Italian  States  at  the  °^"^7"t*° 
commencement  of  the  struggle,  is  to  ^ith  the  ex- 
be  itself  ascribed  to  another  and  a  erdie  of  free- 
more  general  cause.  Nature  has  not  ^°^ 
been  lavish  of  edl  her  gifts  to  any  one  people,  and 
experience  has  abundantly  proved  that  the  pas- 
sionate longing  after  the  ideal,  which  is  the  main- 
spring of  excellence  in  the  fine  arts;  is  inconsist- 
ent with  the  practical  view  of  things  and  sound 
good  sense  which  is  essential  in  this  world  to  the 
attainment  of  the  real.  The  Italians  had  fixed 
their  desires  on  a  confederacy  of  little  republics, 
like  the  Greeks  in  ancient  and  their  forefathers 
in  medieval  times ;  and  they  ^ut  their  eyes  to 
the  evident  truth,  that  such  a  league  could  not 
maintain  its  ground  for  a  month  against  the  as- 
sault of  any  of  the  great  military  monarchies 
of  Europe.  Separate  interests,  individual  am- 
bition, prevailed  over  all  considerations  of  the 
general  good.  In  works  of  genius  and  imagina- 
tion, in  all  the  fine  arts  save  poetry,  the  Italians 
are  superior  in  modem,  as  the  Greeks  were  in 
ancient  times,  to  any  other  people :  Great  Brit- 
ain or  France  can  exhibit  nothing  to  compare 
with  their  painters,  sculptors,  and  musical  com- 
posers. But  while  the  modem  Italians,  like  the 
ancient  Etruscans,  have  been  absorbed  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  ideal  in  the  fine  arts,  the  inhab- 
itants of  England  and  France,  like  the  Romans  in 
former  days,  have  been  intent  only  on  the  means 
of  subduing  mankind.  Great  Britain  has  not 
produced  a  painter  like  Raphael,  a  sculptor  like 
Michael  Angelo ;  but  she  has  colonized  America 
and  Australia;  she  has  conquered  India;  and 
her  language  will  be  spoken  over  half  the  globe. 

'*Exeudent  alii  apirantla  moUhis  era. 
Credo  eqnfdemt  TWofldacent  de  marmore  vultiu; 
Orabant  caasaa  melius:  coelique  meatDS 
Deaoribent  radio,  et  nirBentia  sidera  dioent; 
Tu  regere  imperlo  popnioa,  Bomane,  memento: 
Hn  tibl  erunt  artei;  paclaqne  imponere  morem, 
FarceresobJeetlflietdebeUaxeBaperboB.** 

jEntidt  vL  Btf  . 
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OF  TBB  NOBTH  BT  THE  TREATY  OF  OLMOTZ   IN   1850. 


Mors  CTen  than  the  tmagmadTe  people  of  the 
J  Italian  peninsnla  were  the  inhabit- 

AgiUtodfltate  &>^t8  of  Germany  shaken  by  the 
ofCeotnaEa-  moral  earthquake  which  cast  down 
ropeatthii  the  throne  of  Lonis  Philippe  m 
^^  France.    Among  the  Germa^^ere 

foand  united  nearly  all  the  qualities  likely  to  ren- 
der that  event  the  parent  of  great  results — the 
Teutonic  love  of  freedom ;  a  torn  of  mind  emi> 
nently  speculative ;  an  ardor  which  mocked  at  dif- 
ficulties ;  an  enthusiasm  which  despised  danger. 
Wide-spread  and  profound  had  been  the  discon* 
tent  which  pervaded  the  German  mind,  when  the 
solenm  promises  of  free  institutions,  which  had 
been  made  by  the  sovereigns  during  the  war  of 
liberation,  were  either  openly  broken  or  kept 
only  in  name,  and  Germany  remained  subject 
to  military  and  despotic  government,  at  a  time 
when  its  inhabitants  were  teeming  with  energy, 
its  cities  resplendent  with  genius,  its  fields  over- 
spread with  laborers,  its  commerce  whitening 
the  ocean  with  its  sails.  Many  and  zealous  had 
been  the  efforts  made  by  the  people  in  every  part 
of  Central  and  Northern  Germany  to  obtain  from 
their  sovereigns  the  performance  of  their  prom* 
ises ;  but  all  their  efforts  had  proved  unsuccessful. 

In  addition  to  these  vehement  political  and 
^        social  passions,  there  were  others,  of 
PMBions     yet  deeper  origin  and  more  lasting  en- 
of  religion  durance,  which  were  adding  to  the 
and  race,    convulsion.    The  religious  division  of 
the  northern  and  southern  states,  which  had 
formerly  so  violently  agitated  the  country,  was 
indeed  in  a  great  measure  lulled ;  but  the  oppo- 
site turn  of  mind  which  the  Protestant  and  Cath- 
olic creeds  had  produced  still  retained  its  in* 
fluenoe.    The  free^hinking  student  of  the  uni* 
veraities  in  Hanover  or  Prossia,  who  had  adopt- 
ed the  whole  creed  of  Rationalism,  and  aspired  to 
introduce  its  independence  into  political  institu- 
tions,  was  as  much  divided  from  the  devout  Aus* 
trian  or  l^rolese,  who  mingled  in  their  pray- 
ers the  names  of  the  ''  Heilig  Vater"  and  «'Kai. 
aar,"  as  the  Jacobin  of  Paris  was  from  the  peas- 
ant of  La  .Vendue.    But  in  addition  to  tUis,  there 
had  now  sprung  up,  especially  in  the  eastern 
provinces  of  the  empire,  a  still  more  serious  and 
enduring  cause  of  discord,  in  the  ancient  and 
now  revived  passions  of  Race.     Exposed  by 
their  geographical  situation  on  the  eastern  front- 
ier of  Barope  to  the  perpetual  inroad  of  the 
Asiatic  hordes,  the  Oriental  states  of  Germany 
contained  in  their  bosom  various  and  antagonist- 
ic families  of  mankind.     Numerous  and  oppo- 
site conquerors  had  at  different  times  swept  over 
the  land,  and  left  on  its  surface  descendants  ani- 
mated by  passions  as  warm,  and  hostility  as  im- 
placable, as  had  impelled  their  fathers  from  their 
native  seats.     The  firm  hand  of  government 
and  weight  of  military  power,  resting  on  the 
strong  martial  passions  of  the  people,  had  hith- 


erto restraiBed  these  discordant  feelings,  and 
turned  them  to  national  rivalry  rather  than  in- 
testine  broils ;  but  the  passions  of  race  were  com- 
premed,  not  extinguished,  and,  on  the  first  re- 
moval of  the  superincumbent  vreight,  wei^  ready 
to  flare  up  in  fearful  violence. 

AuvTRiA  was,  from  its  local  situation,  tbe  most 
exposed  to  those  discordant  passions,        3^ 
and  at  the  same  time,  by  its  weight  DUferrat 
and  power,  the  most  important  state  in  ^^^^^^^ 
the  Gcorman  confederacy.    Beyond  any  *" 

other  country  in  Europe  it  had  been  ^qiosed 
from  the  most  remote  antiquity  to  the  inroads 
of  those  barbarous  nations  which,  impelled  by 
hunger  or  the  lust  of  conquest  from  the  wilds  of 
Tartary,  sought  in  the  southern  and  hic^ily-cn]- 
tivated  countries  of  Europe  at  once  the  reUef  of 
their  necessities  and  the  gratification  of  their  de- 
sires. Vienna  was  on  the  direct  line  from  Seyth- 
ia  to  Rome.  Hungary  was  the  great  alluvial 
plain  which,  however,  attracted  the  wandering 
tribes  bent  on  the  invasion  of  the  Lower  Empire. 
Wave  after  wave  of  these  fbrmidable  invadeis 
has  rolled  over  the  country,  according  as  the  ac- 
cumulation of  other  barbarians  in  rear  impeUed 
them  forward,  or  the  decline  of  the  Empire  in 
front  weakened  the  barriers  which  kept  them 
back.  The  dark-haired  Celts  first  appeared, 
and  being  the  original  invaders,  for  the  most 
part  passed  on  and  settled  in  Gaul,  Italy,  and 
the  British  Isles;  the  Une-eyed  Goths,  with 
their  flowing  yellow  locks  and  sturdy  feelings  of 
independence,  next  appeared,  and  luiving  rested 
on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  formed  the  basis  of 
the  present  population  of  Upper  and  Lower  Aus- 
tria and  lyrol ;  the  Sclavonians  succeeded,  dur- 
ing the  declining  days  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
and,  spreading  over  Moravia,  Bohemia,  Galicia, 
and  the  north  of  Hungary,  have  left  in  their  de- 
scendants the  half  of  the  whole  present  inhabit- 
aats  of  the  Austrian  Empue.  The  Magyars,  an 
entirely  distinct  race,  pre-eminent  for  their  cour- 
age and  eneigy,  settled  in  the  great  plains  of  Mid- 
dle Hungary,  and  have  ever  since  formed  the  rul- 
ing power  over  its  whole  surface,  while  the  Wal- 
lachians  occupied  Transylvania  and  the  eastern 
parts  of  Hungary;  and  the  descendants  of  the 
original  Celtic  invaders,  pushed  forward  by  the 
pressure  from  behind,  penetrated  the  valleys  of 
the  Alps,  and  overspread  the  beautifril  plains  of 
Lombardy.  Some  of  these  races,  eqiecially  the 
Magyars  in  Hungary  and  the  €iermans  in  Aus- 
tria Proper,  held  the  Celts  and  Sclavonians  in 
subjection  on  the  same  territory,  and  thence  a 
lasting  source  of  mutual  irritation  and  heart- 
burning, which  were  the  main  cause,  when  the 
bonds  of  society  were  loosened,  of  the  extreme 
violence  of  the  revolution,  which  all  but  diseolved 
the  Austrian  Empire.** 

*  The  inhabltanta  of  tU  Aasttiaa  Empire  at  tiUa  ptriad 
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Pkurbu  wu  not  so  mmh  dntnuted  bj  ToriWf 
4.  ntnoeaBd  die  efibeu  of  MicceMne  cod- 
StaUof  qiieMiBiitagnktBOalhemiieigtibor,bDt 
fnnta.  If  eonluned  otber  elemaati  of  diicoid 
twt  leH  finaidkUe.  IH  inhabbontt,  cuubtitig 
of  Gotta  from  Sonthem  ScandinaTU,  woe  Ae 
deacendauu  of  a  bold  and  intrepid  race,  wbkb 
had  nuunlained  on  the  banlu  of  the  Elbe,  and  in 
the  Hjicaotftn  Foreet,  a  desperale  coailict  with 
Cbaxkntagae  in  the  plenilude  of  his  power,  in 
defenae  of  the  gods  and  rilas  of  their  fathen, 
Second  la  do  people  in  the  world  in  conrage  and 
mania]  zeal,  thej  were  diatingnjshed  bj  that  ar- 
dent lore  of  freedom,  mingled  with  Ihe  reroT' 
ence  for  sntiquitj,  whkh  In  every  age  hai  dia- 
linguiahed  the  Tentonic  race,  and  which,  bj 
KpanitiaK  the  panioa  for  libemfrom  tba  dedre 
of  beadlong  innovation,  ha»  rendBTod  ila  progreaa 
riower  but  man  eeibdn,  and  Itt  nttimMe  trinniph 
wcore.  This  pecnliaii^  in  their  charader  bad 
eanaed  them  to  embrace  with  ardor  the  doctriiuM 
of  the  Beformadon,  when  they  made  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  latter  part  of  the  «ixteenth  cen- 
ttaj,  while  the  slower  and  leai  energetic  inhab- 
itants of  Goathem  Germany  alambered  on  in 
(ubjectiiM  to  the  dictates  of  the  Vatican.  The 
prevalence  of  the  Protestant  doclrtnefl,  whiob  are 
VBiatauly  favorable  to  variety  and  independ- 
ence of  thonght,  had  reacted,  in  it>  tnm,  in  the 
moat  powerful  manner,  on  ibe  piogrem  of  libeml 
optniou;  and  the  ardmt  soldiers  who  bad  taken 
op  arma  in  1813  in  the  great  war  of  liberatiini, 
returned  home,  titer  their  trituBplia,  chantiDg 
Ihe  ode*  d  Komer,  and  dreaming  of  the  free- 
dom of  the  Fatherland.  Tbe  p*H>on  fbr  liberty, 
accordingly,  was  mnch  more  atdent  and  wide- 
aprcad  in  Pnueia,  SaxMiy,  WeMphalia,  Hanover, 
mkI  tbe  letser  cenlral  stales  of  the  conCBdeney, 
than  in  Sonthem  Germany,  whwe  knowledge 
m*  much  lesa  generally  diffused,  and  tbe  people 
were  in  general  ranged  for  or  against  the  new 
ig  they  inhabited  the  towns 
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or  the  eoanby.  Praana  was  not  wiihonl  the 
caoses  of  disDord  which  spring  fitaa  diveintj  of 
race  and  the  heart-bnimngi  of  mooeinve  con- 
qncslB,  for  Siktia  and  Old  Pmsaia  contained 
grsat  nnmbcn  of  Sdavoniam^  and  in  the  pror- 
inces  which  had  Men  to  the  lot  of  Pnutia  hi 
tbe  recent  partition  of  Poland  tbtt  race  fonned 
a  decided  majority  of  tbe  inbabitanB.  Bnt  the 
heait-bnmingB  inevitable  on  tbat  ioiqnitOM  act 
had  be^ n  almoM  obliteiMed  in  Pniatian  Poland 
by  the  wise  leginlative  meaiores  and  palenial  ad- 
miniMistlon  whicb,  as  already  explained,  had  an 
greatly  improved  the  condition  of  the  people,  that 
tbey  bad  ceaaed  to  sigh  for  the  restora-  ^ 
lion  of  their  stormy  Comilia  and  the  ^^^  |  ]2 
license  of  a  democratic  noblesee." 

Two  mon  important  eflecta  bad  followed  the 
triumph  of  the  Genitan  atmi  in  the 
latter  yean  of  tbe  Kerolationary  orMlud 
war,  and  the  formation  of  the  con-  )^nenl  pna- 
foderacy  whitb  bad  seemed  for  piriiy  ofoa*. 
thdn  the  inestimable  bleasingp  of  thi^HueT''' 
internal  peace  for  three-ond-tlurty 
years.  The  first  of  these  was  tbe  great  increase 
of  wealth,  induEtry,  and  popnlaiion,  whidi  bad 
taken  place  dnring  that  long  pedod  of  lepose.t 
Tbe  benefit  of  ibii  smpenson  of  all  strife  was 
felt  tbe  more  sensibly  ftwn  tbe  centnut  which  it 
had  exhibited  to  the  ceaseleoi  wars  which  had 
watered  the  German  fields  with  blood,  ahnoft 
from  Ihe  foundation  of  tbe  states  of  modem  £a- 
nqiB.  Immense  was  tbe  change  when,  by  the 
triumphs  of  1613  and  ibe  (Mablinhmeiit  of  tbe 
formidable  German  confederacy,  the  evils  conae> 
qnent  on  theee  desolating  wars  were  terminated 
— when  ihe  Bhine  or  the  Niemen  were  no  lun- 
ger crosaed  W  bottUe  boats,  and  the  Otrmta 
^      ...         _,       .,  .,_..,... 


ed  limits  of  the  confederacy.     Daring  the  threa- 
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dinary  advances  both  in  wealth  and  population. 
The  inhabitants  of  Prussia  daring  this  period 
had  increased  sixty  per  cent. ;  they  had  swelled 
from  ten  to  sixteen  millions.  Its  industry  and 
resources  had  advanced  in  a  still  greater  pro- 
portion.* The  same  was  the  case  almost  in 
the  same  degree  with  the  lesser  central  states, 
and  even  the  huge  Austrian  monarchy  had  felt 
in  an  extraordinary  degree  the  vivifying  influ- 
ences of  the  period  of  repose.  With  the  enjoy- 
ment of  peace  and  prosperity  had  sprung  up,  as 
a  natural  consequence,  a  general  desire  for  the 
free  institutions  enjoyed  by  other  countries  in 
a  similar  state  of  civilization  and  advancement ; 
and  the  long  eluding  of  the  promises  made  for 
their  concession  had  at  length  inflamed  this  de- 
sire into  a  perfect  passion. 
The  next  circumstance  which  had  generally 
0^  prepared  the  German  mind  for  revo- 

Great  extent  lutionary  oonvnlsion  was  the  univers- 
f^  «5"catiou  ai  diffusion  of  education.'  The  care 
to  Germany.  ^^  ^^^  important  branch  of  public 
economy  had  not  been  left  to  individuals,  but  had 
been  almost  every  where  taken  up  by  the  Gov- 
ernment ;  and  the  education  by  parents  of  their 
children  was  in  many  states  not  merely  recom- 
mended as  a  duty,  but  enforced  as  an  obligation 
by  the  executive.  No  less  than  21,000  prima- 
ry schools  existed  in  Prussia,  and  1000  colleges 
or  academies,  almost  all  maintained  at  the  public 
expense.  In  all  Germany  there  are  6,000,000 
children  at  school,  being  1  in  7  of  the  entire 
population.  Those  in  Prussia  are  2,328,000, 
out  of  15,473,000  inhabitants  in  1843;  in  Sax- 
ony  308,506,  out  of  1,709,000  souls.  The  Ger-' 
man  rulers  having  great  standing  armies  at  their 
command,  and,  in  the  Catholic  states  at  least, 
the  entire  control  of  the  books  which  were  to  be 
read,  both  at  school  and  for  the  most  part  after 
it,  deemed  it  perfectly  safe  to  give  this  vast  ex- 


*  MxAX  VALxni  or  Kxfobts  vbom  axts  luvovn  xwro 
AVSTKIA,  1831-1816. 


Y«»n. 


1881-'S6... 
1886-*40. . . 
184l-'45... 


ImporlB. 


Fiorina. 
80,641,128 
102,864,914 
116,466,060 


Exports. 


FIorlM. 
87,606,0  K) 
102,184,186 
111,854^687 


Cmumh  R*c«ipU. 


Florlni. 
11,040,683 
16,-21 8,660 
16,?89.945 


—QazetUer  of  Worlds  voce  '*  Aurtria,"  p.  466.' 

In  the  Zoll-Yerein,  in  Northern  Oennanv,  the  move- 
nM«nt  of  industry  linoB  the  peace  maj  be  judged  of  by 
the  following  flguree: 


r«M«. 


ZoD-V«riein  Coitanis. 
Thaltt*. 

1834 14,616,(¥)0 

1846 27,422,632 


PopaUtion. 

23,47^,000 
28,438,000 

VALITB  of  ExPOBTS  and  Im1>0KT8  IMTO  ZOLL-YlRSXir. 
Xtnn.  Exports.  Imports. 

1846 $178,016,000  $219,698,000 

1846 170,764,000  221,483,000 

— JW4,  "Germany,"  p.  678. 

Boman  Catholiei  in  Germany  in  1846,  ex- 
clusive of  Hangary  and  Poland 18,016,000 

Protestants 12,080,000 

POPULAXXOH  OF  AUSTHA  IK 

1818 29,818,886 

JSI 8^8T8,861 

1348 ; 86,201,671 

— IMcL,  "Austria,*'  p.  467. 
Relxoioub  Division  of  AustsxAjr  EMpna  ih  1841. 

CatholijM 24,6S6,6:t 

Greek  Church 6.46X396 

Protestants IL287676 

J«w« 6C6I447 

Other  sects ....!....!;.!. 49764 

-JWA,  "Au8trl«,»»  p.  468.* ' 


tension  to  general  edncation— nay,  they  thought, 
with  Napoleon  and  the  Chinese  emperor,  that, 
by  affording  the  means  of  regulating  the  thoughif 
of  men,  they  would  succeed  in  establishing  gov- 
emment  on  a  much  stronger  basis  than  could 
ever  be  done  by  means  of  material  coercion,  be- 
cause they  would  take  away  from  their  subjects 
even  the  desire  to  revolt.  They  were  yet  to 
learn  that,  whatever  may  be  the  enervating  ef- 
fect of  the  universal  power  of  reading,  while  co- 
existing with  a  despotic  government,  and  a 
press  enslaved  either  by  the  bayonets  of  soldicn 
or  the  precepts  of  a  priesthood,  nothing  but  tu- 
mult and  dissension  were  to  be  anticipated  from 
it  when  first  introduced  into  a  country  where 
free  discussion  has  become  unavoidable,  1  Ante,  e. 
either  from  external  influence  or  intern-  xxvii/f 
al  determination.^  T,  8,9. 

A  third  circumstance  at  this  period  rendered 
revolution   in   a  peculiar  manner  • 

formidable  and  hard  to  resist  in  onat^eetof 
Grermany,  arising  from  the  general  the  military 
arming  of  the  people,  which  had  »y»t«ntoG«'- 
been  forced  upon  the  country  by  """y' 
the  severities  of  the  French  invasion.  It  has 
been  already  explained  how  Baron  Schamhorst, 
when  Prussia  was  constrained,  by  the  treaty 
forced  upon  it  by  Napoleon  in  1806,  to  have  only 
fortv  thousand  men  under  arms,  contrived  to 
elude  it  by  keeping  the  soldiers  onl^  three  yeais 
with  their  colors,  and  thereby  training  triple  the 
number  to  the  use  of  arms  who  at  any  one  time 
were  present  with  the  standards.'  Be-  a  Hist,  of 
yond  all  doubt  it  was  this  admirable  sys-  Europe,  t, 
tem  which  was  the  main  cause  of  the  '^  ^  ^^ 
ixisurrection  of  Prussia  in  1818,  and  the  glorious 
stand  which  she  then  made  on  behalf  of  the  lib- 
erties of  Europe.  The  perception  of  the  advant- 
ages derived  by  Prussia  from  this  system  led  to 
its  general  adoption  by  the  lesser  German  state?, 
and  to  its  becoming  in  a  manner  a  fundamental 
principle  of  government  in  the  whole  of  Northern 
and  Central  Germanv.  Every  where  the  whole 
male  inhabitants,  without  distinction  of  rank, 
between  eighteen  and  twenty,  were  liable  to 
serre  in  the  ranks  of  the  regular  army,  in  which 
they  did  duty  for  three  years,  and  then  retired 
into  pacific  life,  to  make  way  for  others,  who 
were  to  go  through  the  same  system  of  mUitary 
training  and  discipline.  In  this  way  the  whole 
male  population  was  trained  to  the  use  of  arms. 
Immense. was  the  efiect  of  this  milltaiy  organi- 
zation both  in  war  and  peace,  but  with  diroctly 
opposite  tendencies.  As  much  as  it  multipticd 
the  means  of  defense  and  national  strengtn,  in 
the  event  of  foreign  invasion  or  external  warfare, 
did  it  augment  the  public  danger  when  internal 
dissensions  arose,  and  Government  was  called  on 
to  make  a  stand  against  internal  revolt ;  for  it 
brought  them  into  contact,  not  with  undisci- 
pUned  mobs,  but  with  experienced  soldiers; 
Hence  the  common  saying  in  Germany  in  1848, 
that  it  was  no  wonder  the  sovereigns  were  over- 
thrown, fur  their  enemies  were*  lUl  old  soldiers, 
and  their  supporters  were  young  recruits. 
^  To  these  observations  on  the  tendency  in  pc- 
riods  of  civil  trouble  of  the  military  ^ 

organization  of  Geimafiy,  an  ex-  DUferentmlli- 
ception,  and  a  very  important  one,  taryonsaoixa- 
must  be  made  of  the  Austrian  army.  *|?J»  ofA"* 
The  great  military  force  of  this  vast 
monarchy,  amounting  on  its  peace  estabUaiinient 
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to  286,000  men,  besides  54,000  in  the  military 
colonies,  was  raised  on  a  different  principle. 
The  soldiers  were  there  all  enrolled  for  twenty-one 
years,  whether  raised  by  voluntary  enrollment  or 
conscription ;  and  every  regiment  consisted  of 
three  battalions,  two  of  which  were  on  actire 
service  in  any  part  of  the  monarchy,  while  the 
third  remained  as  a  d^pot  in  the  circle  to  which 
it  belonged,  to  train  the  recruits  to  their  military 
dnties.  The  early  disasters  which  Kadetsky  sus- 
tained on  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution  in 
Lombardy,  ^vere,  as  already  mentioned,  mainly 
owing  to  this  cause.  The  whole  d^pot  battalions 
in  Lombardy,  forming  nearly  a  third  of  the  ef- 
fective military  force  to  the  south  of  the  Alps, 
went  over  to  the  insuigents  on  the  first  raising 
of  the  standard  of  independence  in  Milan.  Bat 
in  other  parts  of  the  Empire  the  fidelity  of  the 
troops,  owing  chiefly  to  this  peculiarity  in  their 
oiiganization,  was  attended  with  the  most  im- 
portant effects.  Generally  speaking,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Hunganans,  with  whom  the 
war  speedily  assumed  a  national  character,  the 
troops  remained  loyal ;  and  even  these  cohtinued 
faithful  to  their  colors  in  Badetsky*s  army.  Be- 
yond all  doubt,  it  was  this  fidelity  of  the  soldiers, 
in  the  midst  of  the  defection  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  nation,  which  saved  at  its  utmost  need  the 
Austrian  monarchy.*  The  soldiers  formed — as 
they  generally  come  to  do  when  long  embodied, 
and  especially  after  having  gone  Uirough  real 
service  together — a  body  apart,  with  which  mili- 
tary honor  and  fidelity  to  their  colors  were  the 
ruling  motives  to  action.  The  citizen  had  come 
to  be  forgotten  in  the  soldier.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  growth  of  such  a  military  casto  at 
the  command  of  Government  may  often  be  at- 
t  EUesmere  tended  with  danger  to  public  llber- 
87-2-974;  Due  ^;  but  situated  as  the  Austrian 
deBagnsa'8  Empire  was,  composed  of  various 
SS^Sl^  uiji-  ^^^  hostile  races,  and  surrounded 
Teraii  G&sct-  by  powerful  military  monarchies,  it 
teer,  472  (Ans-  was  the  only  force  which  could  either 
*^^-  defend  or  hold  together  the  State.* 

The  great  question  at  issue  between  the  aris- 
.  tocratic  and  democratic  party  in 

DivMonof  Germany,  as  in  Great  Britain  at 
parties  on  the  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  was 
principle  of  the  principle  on  which  the  national 
S^SSl!^!"  representation  should  be  founded. 
The  former  contended  for  a  repre- 
sentation of  "estates,"  that  is,  of  classes  ofsode^ 
ty ;  the  latter  for  a  simple  representation  of  num- 
bers, told  by  head,  as  in  Spain  by  the  comititu- 
tion  of  1812.  The  dispute  on  this  subject  was 
of  very  old  standing,  and  had  begun  when'  the 
terms  of  the  Federal  Act  first  came  under  dis- 
cnssion.  Baron  Stein,  the  celebrated  and  able 
Pmssian  minister,  then  proposed  that  the  famous 
13th  clause  of  that  act,  which  embraced  this  sub- 
ject, should  run  thus:  ^^  A  popular  representa- 
tion shall  be  introduced  into  every  state  of  the 
confederacy."  This  was  strenuoudy  opposed  by 
Prince  Mettemich,  who  contended  that  it  shoula 
be  altered  to  this:  ** Assemblies  of  estates  shall 
find  a  place  in  every  state  of  the  confederacy."! 

*  The  Boldlen  of  the  Anstrian  army,  when  the  insurreo- 
tion  broke  out  In  1848,  were  diyided  by  race  aa  follows : 
*'105.4S6  Germans;  104,000  Sclavoniana :  44,000  Hunga- 
rians ;  60,000  Itallaas."«-irn»MrtaZ  Oazetteer,  478,  *'  Aus- 
tria.** A  proportion  perilons  in  the  extreme  when  a  war 
of  raoee  b^ni. 

t  Sfeain*B  articlfl  was— "In  Jedem  Bundestaat  son  elne 


The  difference  here  was  more  than  verbal;  it 
lay  at  the  foundation  of  the  whole  question. 
Nearly  all  the  German  states  already  had  a 
"Standische  Verfassung,'*  or  representation  of 
the  people  in  their  seyeral  classes ;  and  they  were 
divided  into  four  classes — the  clergy,  or  **  Geist- 
lichkeit;'*  the  higher  nobility,  or  *'HeiTcn- 
stand  ;'*  the  common  land-owners,  or  '*  Rittef- 
stand;"  and  the  citizens  of  towns,  or  '^Bxu'ghcr- 
stand."  In  the  Tyrol,  as  in  Sweden,  the  peaa- 
ants,  or  non-noble  owners  of  land,  formed  an 
order  by  themselves;  and  the  whole  nobility, 
higher  and  lower,  one  only.  All  the  members  of 
the  estates  met  in  one  house,  and  the  votes  were 
taken  by  head.  They  had  no  legislative  power, 
their  dhties  being  chiefiy  to  apportion  the  public 
hardens  among  the  different  classes  of  society, 
and  to  regulate  matters  of  local  interest  The 
influence  of  Austria  prevailed  in  this  dispute,  and 
the  18th  article  was  drawn  as  Mettemich  de- 
sired. This,  however,  was  very  far,  indeed,  from 
meeting  the  views  of  the  Liberal  party.  They 
desired  to  have  one  deputy  for  every  seventy 
thousand  inhabitants.  The  parties,  therefore, 
split  upon  a  vital  point,  regarding  which  it  was 
next  to  impossible  to  effect  a  compromise ;  for 
the  concession  of  the  demands  of  the  LibcraJs 
would  have  vested  the  uncontrolled  government 
of  the  conntiy  in  the  lowest  class,  because  the 
most  numerous ;  and  the  retention  of  the  exist- 
ing system  wonld  have  continued  it,  i  Tnmbuirs 
without  any  effectual  restraint,  in  Anstria,iL 
the  privileged  ones.  *  *^''' 

The  system  of  estates  in  Hungary  difiered  es- 
sentially irom  that  in  the  proper  Ger-  lo. 
man  states :  it  was  purely  aristocratic,  GonstHotloa 
without  any  intermixture  of  the  oth-  of  Hungary. 
er  classes,  or  any  semblance  even  of  control  over 
their  proceedings.  The  Legislature  there  con- 
sisted, as  in  Great  Britain,  of  two  chambers,  but 
there  the  resemblance  to  the  English  constitn- 
tion  ceased.  The  House  of  Lords  consisted  of 
hereditary  greater  magnates ;  the  Elective,  of 
deputies  from  the  higher  clergy,  the  free  towns, 
the  lesser  landholders,  and  the  widows  of  mag- 
nates. But  of  these  the  deputies  from  the  coun- 
try, who  required  to  be  themselves  magnates,  and 
elected  by  magnates,  were  alone^entitled  to  vot€; 
the  deputies  of  the  fi'ee  towns  were  only  entitled 
to  sit  and  speak,  without  voting.  The  whole 
Legislature  was  thus  in  the  hands  of  the  mag- 
nates, who  were,  with  very  few  exceptions,  Mag- 
yars, and  thus  inflnenced  not  only  by  the  inter- 
ests and  prejudices  of  rank,  but  by  the  still  more 
inveterate  and  dangerous  feelings  of  race.  This 
difference  rendered  the  revolution  much  more 
wide-spread  and  perilous  in  Hungary  than  in  any 
other  country  of  Europe ;  for  there  it  was  not  so 
much  the  revolt  of  the  people  against  the  Gov- 
ernment as  a  great  aristocratic  movement  of 
a  third  of  the  inhabitants,  composing  the  dom- 
inant race,  to  secure  their  exclusive  privileges 
alike  against  the  sovereign  above  and  ^ 
the  burghers  and  working  class  be-  ijTtte  2i7 
low  them.'  '     ' 

The  exclusive  privileges  which,  in  this  highly 
aristocratic  state,  the  nobles  had  come  to  enjoy, 
far  exceeded  those  in  possession  of  the  French 
nobility  before  the  Revolution,  and  were  such  as 

Volksvertrettung  eingefubrt  werden  ;**  Mettemieh^s-.*'  In 
jedem  Bundestaat  elne  StandUehe  Verfasiung  wlrd  Stunt 
finfien."— Bauxb,  Wloss,  1843. 
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would  Mem  incredible,  if  notproyed  hy  un^pabt- 
^.  ed  evidence.     They  are  thni  de- 

Oraat  extant  bribed  by  one  of  the  latest  aatbori- 
«f  the  ezda-  ties  on  the  subject,  whose  testimony 
rive  prtvl.  is  the  more  valuable  that  he  belongs 
teguinUim-  ^  j^e  aristocratic  interest:  "So 
^^'  great  were  the  privileges  of  the  Hun- 

garian nobility,  that  the  person  of  the  noble  and 
his  property  were  alike  inviolable :  no  creditor 
eonld  either  arrest  the  former  or  attach  the  latter. 
He  and  his  servants  were  relieved  from  every  im- 
post, national  or  local.  The  charges  of  the  State 
were  borne  exclusively  by  the  mUeraplebs  contri- 
bwHSy  as  they  were  called.  To  such  a  length  had 
the  abuse  of  these  privileges  been  carried,  that  the 
Bobles  and  their  servants  paid  no  toll  on  passing 
the  bridge  of  Pesth,  though  it  constituted  one  of 
the  principal  sources  of  revenue  enjoyed  by  the 
town.  The  peasants,  bourgeoisie,  and  mechan- 
ics were  alone  burdened  with  it.  The  peasant 
alone  paid  the  hearth-tax ;  he  alone  contributed 
to  the  expenses  of  the  Diet  and  the  county 
charges ;  he  paid  the  dues  of  the  schoolmasters, 
guards,  notaries,  cler^ior,  and  curates ;  he  alone 
kept  up  the  roads,  the  bridges,  the  churches,  the 
public  buildings,  the  dikes,  and  the  canals;  he 
alone  paid  the  whole  war-taxes,  and  furnished 
the  recruits  to  the  army ;  and,  in  addition  to  all 
this,  he  was  compelled  to  hand  over  a  ninth  of 
his  income  to  his  lord,  and  to  give  him  fiffcy-two 
days*  service  in  the  year.  In  fine,  besides  the 
charge  of  transporting  wood  for  his  lord's  fami- 
ly, he  was  burdened  exclusively  with  the  quar- 
tering of  soldiers ;  and  he  was  compelled  at  all 
times,  and  for  a  merely  nominal  remuneration, , 
to  furnish  such  to  the  county  authorities  or  their 
attendants.  The  Spartan  Helots  were  kings  in 
iBallevdier  <^"ip*™on."*  There  are  certainly 
Rev.  d*Aa-  *  snfficicnt  causes  here  to  account  for  a 
triebe,  1. 22,  revolution,  and  pi:f>bably  render  it  in- 
hifcroduc-  evitable ;  but  the  extraordinary  thipg 
*^  is,  that  it  began  in,  and  was  mainly 

supported  by,  not  the  tniserapkbs  cantribuens,  but 
the  haughty  Magyar  nobles,  who  lived  upon  these 
iniquitous  exactions. 

The  demand  for  equal  and  uniform  represent- 
19,        ation  was  not  the  only  one  which  hod 
Demand  for  long  been  made  in  Germany.     An- 
jmlir  in  the  other  cry  had  arisen,  connected  with 
'^  the  former,  and  deemed  indispensa^ 

Ue  to  secure  its  full  and  secure  development; 
this  was  the  wish  in  Germany,  as  in  Italy,  for 
UNITT.  The  inhabitants  had  felt  so  long  and  so 
bitterly  the  evils  of  divided  government  and  the 
contests  of  sovereigns  within  the  confederacy, 
that  the  first  desire,  when  invested  at  ail  with 
the  power  of  self-government,  was  to  mould  the 
confederacy  into  a  real  empire,  ruled  by  one  gov* 
emment,  governed  by  one  set  of  laws,  and  di- 
rected by  one  sovereign.  Comparing  the  dis- 
tracted state  of  Germany  anterior  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  confederacy  in  1815,  with  the  power 
and  influence  of  France  on  the  one  side,  and 
Russia  on  the  other,  they  were  impressed  with 
the  idea,  which  was  undoubtedly  in  a  great  de- 
gree well  founded,  that  the  superior  strength  and 
weight  of  these  powers  were  owing  to  their  ho- 
mogeneous character  and  unity  of  government. 
If  Germanv,  with  its  forty  millions  of  inhabitants 
and  two  thousand  walled  cities,  were  similarly 
united,  it  would,  from  the  advantages  of  its  cen- 
tral situation,  compact  territoiy,  fertile  and  yet 


varied  snrfiu»,  and  numerous  navigable  riven, 
soon  acquire  still  greater  influenoe,  and  become 
beyond  all  question  the  leading  state  in  Eu- 
rope, commanding  at  once  internal  peace  and 
securing  external  respect.     Such  was  the  dream 
of  the  patriots  and  liberal  leaders  in  Germany 
— a  dream  largely  intermingled  with  truth,  and 
rendered  difficult  of  realisation  only  ,  p^.  ggj,^^^ 
from  the  contending  interests  and  mewieocr 
separate  jealousies  of  the  various  Oktober 
nations  and  chiefii  composing  the  ^^^S'^^ 
confederacy.  ^ 

The  jealousy  of  the  Cabinet  of  Berlin  of  Aus- 
trian influence,  and  their  desire  to  ^3^ 
establish  a  preponderating  ascend-  ThePraatiea 
ency  in  the  north  of  Germany,  had  p**!^*^?*' 
led  to  another  change  in  political  **"'*^ 
institutions  some  time  befoi-e,  which  powerfully 
contributed  to  swell  the  same  cry  for  unity  in 
the  central  government.  The  PnisBO-BaTarian 
league  which,*  under  the  name  of  Zoll-Vbrsdi 
(toll-alliance),  was  established  at  the  time  when 
the  ferment  of  Liberal  opinions  was  very  strong 
in  188d,  and  came  into  full  operation  in  1834^ 
had  this  effect  in  a  remarkable  degree.  This 
league  embraced  Prussia,  Saxony,  Bavaria,  Ba- 
den, Hesse,  Brunswick,  Nassau,  and  a  nnmber 
of  lesser  states,  including  all  Central  and  North- 
em  Germany,  and  containing  a  population  of 
twenty-four  million  souls.  Its  object  was  twT>- 
fold :  1.  To  establish  a  perfect  freedom  of  com- 
mercial intercourse,  and  mutual  abolition  of  al 
duties  on  import  and  export  within  the  states  of 
the  union,  and  levy  one  uniform  rate  of  impost 
on  all  foreign  productions ;  the  produce  of  the 
taxes  being  remitted  to  a  common  treasury, 
from  whence  it  was  proportionally  divided  be- 
tween the  states  comprising  the  union.  2.  To 
establish  so  considerable  a  tax  on  all  imports  as 
should  effectually  exclude  the  competition  of  for- 
eign industry.  This  last  part  of  the  system  was 
specially  leveled  at  the  English  manufactures. 
'*We  should  not  have  complained,"  said  the 
German  Kunhe,  in  1835,  ''that  all  our  markets 
were  overflowing  with  British  manufactures — 
that  Germany  received  in  British  cotton  goods 
more  than  the  whole  British  subjects  in  India- 
had  not  England,  while  she  was  inundating  us 
with  her  productions,  insisted  on  closing  her 
markets  to  ours.  Mr.  Robinson's  resolutions  in 
1815  had  in  fact  excluded  our  com  from  the 
ports  of  Great  Britain.  She  told  us  we  were  to 
buy,  but  not  to  sell.  We  wore  not  willing  to 
adopt  reprisals.  We  vainly  hoped  that  a  sense 
of  her  own  interest  would  leao  to  reciprocity; 
but  we  were  disappointed,  and  we  were  com- 
pelled to  take  care  of  ourselves.'*  This  is  a 
manful  statement  of  the  principles  of  free  trade ; 
and  if  the  Germans  had  aded  accordingly,  they 
■would  be  entitled  to  credit  for  having  thus  early 
enunciated  them.  But  they  have  not  done  so; 
their  reciprocity  has  been  all  on  one  side.  En- 
gland took  off  the  whole  duties  on  grain  in  184^ 
and  materially  lowered  those  on  foreign  animals 
and  other  rural  productions;  but  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  ZolUVerein  have  made  1  i(*Ongoc*i 
no  advance  toward  a  similar  con-  Germeiiio 
cession  ;*  and  through  aU  the  states  S^^S*S^ 
of  the  union  the  import  duties,  where  iJ^l^^nt^' 
not  raised,  continue  at  the  original  t^rifti  of  <ui 
rate — nominally  of  ten  per  cent,  on  Sf  ^'^'"^  ^*" 
the  declared,  in  reality  oi  from  thir- 
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ty  to  fifty  per  cent,  on  tiie  real  ralne.  Nay,  m 
1 845,  the  rery  year  when  free  trade  was  in  coixTse 
of  being  carried  in  Great  Britain,  increased  duties 
were  introdnced  over  the  whole  of  the  Zoll-Verein 
on  foreign  iron,  raw  and  mannfactnred,  and  cot- 
ton yams,  the  principal  articles  of  British  export. 
The  eflects  of  this  change  hare  been  very  great, 
14.  both  upon  the  material  prosperity 
EfEeetBofthe  and  the  moral  feelings  of  the  Ger- 
oo  «« ^.  ?«^  P^'PJe-  Since  it  was  intro- 
rial  raflouraof  duced,  the  internal  trade  of  the  dif- 
of  tbe  conn-  ferent  states  of  the  union  with  each 
^'^  other  has  veiy  much  increased,  and 

their  industry,  being  in  a  great  measure  sheltered 
fixnn  foreign,  and  especially  British  competition, 
has  largely  augmented.  In  1 834,  when  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  Zoll-Verein  states  was  28)478,000, 
the  cnstom-honse  receipts  were  14,615,000  tha- 
lers;  in  1845,  when  the  population  was  28, 498,000, 
they  had  risen  to  27,422,000  thalers;  and  in 
1850,  when  the  population  had  'swelled  to 
29,808,000,  the  receipts  were  still  22,144,000 
thalers,  notwithstanding  the  effects  of  the  mon< 
etary  crisis  of  1847  and  Rerolution  of  1848  in 
checking  both  consumption  and  industry.  The 
industry  of  the  union,  as  measured  by  its  im- 
ports and  exports,  had  increased  in  a  similar 
proportion.  Great  as  had  been  tiie  effect  of  this 
expansion  of  domestic  industiy  upon  the  mate- 
rial prosperity,  it  was  still  greater  upon  the  moral 
and  political  feelings,  of  Central  and  Northern 
Germany.  The  influence  of  Prussia  was  great- 
ly increased  by  the  change,  for  the  lesser  states 
thereby  found  their  own  prosperity  wound  up 
with  hers ;  and,  by  making  the  petty  sOTcreigns 
iM^regvii's  chiefly  dependent  for  their  future 
tieriDanic  revenues  on  the  permanence  of  the 
custotniiyn.  „nion^  ghe  rendered  their  fidelity  to 

GazetUierof  ^^^  ^^  peace  and  war  the  condition 
thn  World,  of  their  existence  as  independent  sot- 
5*7.  ereigns.^ 

While  80  many  causes  were  conspiring  to 
^j  spread  far  and  wide  in  Germany  the 

Va^neandimr  passion  for  change,  and  longing  aft- 
nonary  ideas  er  an  undefined  future,  which  is  the 
atioat  in  aoei.  fif^  stage  of  the  revolutionary  fbrer, 
uimaj/^'  another  circumstance,  arising  part- 
hr  from  the  original  character  of  the 
mind,  partly  from  their  geographical  and  politic- 
al circumstances,  rendered  the  malady  in  its  case 
peculiarly  riolent  and  dangerous.  The  situation 
of  the  empire  in  the  heart  of  Europe  having 
rend^ned  the  maintenance  of  great  standing 
annies  the  condition  of  existence,  the  larger 
states  had  at  their  command  huge  bodies  of 
armed  men.  Relying  on  the  support  of  these 
formidable  pretorians,  the  Governments  every 
where  thought  there  could  be  no  danp^er,  but 
rather  the  reverse,  in  permitting  an  unlimited 
freedom  of  writing  and  publishing  upon  all  sub- 
jects, excepting  such  as  touched  on  the  forbidden 
field  of  politics,  or  as  concerned  the  actual  ad- 
ministration of  aifaiiB.  This  state  of  things  fell 
in  singularly  with  the  peculiar  turn  of  the  Ger- 
man mind,  which,  especially  in  the  north,  emi- 
nently imaginative  and  speculative,  was  by  na- 
ture turned  rather  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
ideal  than  the  improvement  of  the  real.  Thus 
the  minds  of  men,  in  a  country  where  education 
and  the  power  of  reading  were  universal,  were 
habituated  to  the  most  perilous  of  all  exercises 
in  a  political  pohit  of  view^-that  of  bringing 


to  the  solation  of  subjects  of  thought,  not  the 
powers  of  reason,  but  the  flights  of  imagination ; 
not  the  lessons  of  experience,  but  the  visions  of 
fancy. 

So  completely  had  the  minds  of  men  in  Ger- 
many been  prepared  by  these  causes,  ]6. 
and  the  skillful  use  which  the  Lib-  General  yield* 
eral  leaders  in  Switzerland  and  It-  {jJii^j,"^  *** 
aly  had  made  of  them,  for  a  great  Oovernments 
and  general  convulsion,  that  when  to  the  French 
the  news  arrived  of  the  revolution  op*nton«- 
in  Paris  and  the  fall  of  Louis  Philippe,  it  seemed 
as  if  the  match  had  been  suddenly  applied  to  a 
train  previously  laid,  with  branches  in  every  di- 
rection. Unhke  the  first  French  Revolution, 
when  the  progress  of  the  new  opinions  had  been 
slow,  and  they  had  to  surmount  vigorous  resist- 
ance from  the  privileged  classes  at  every  step,  it 
was  immediate  and  almost  universal.  Instead 
of  taking  up  arms,  as  they  had  done  both  in 
1792  and  1830,  in  their  o^n  defbnse,  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  adjoining  states  at  once  yielded 
to  the  tempest,  and  sought  only,  by  immediately 
bending,  to  escape  its  fury.  Great  resistance 
was  made  in  several  quarters  In  the  end,  and  the 
conservative  cause  was  generally  at  last  triumph- 
ant; but  in  the  beginning  nothing  of  the  kind 
was  thought  of,  and  the  annals  of  the  German 
states  for  some  months  are  nothing  but  a  series 
of  encroachments  imperiously  made  by  the  rev- 
olutionists, and  concessions  weakly  yielded  by  the 
sovereigns. 

Beloidx  was  the  country  where,  from  prox- 
imity of  situation,  and  the  news  of  the  ^j 
Paris  convulsion  being  first  received,  BeiKiimi 
the  shock  was  earliest  felt,  and  where  "urvjveu 
at  the  same  time,  from  the  Government  "»«'*"<>*^^- 
being  of  a  revolutionary  character,  it  might  be 
expected  to  be  most  violent.  The  effects  of  the 
blow,  however,  were  lessened,  and  the  throne  of 
Leopold  surmounted  the  concussion,  partly  by 
moderation  on  the  part  of  the  Liberal  leaders, 
partly  by  wisdom  and  address  on  that  of  the  sov- 
ereign. Knowing  that  he  had  no  legal  title  to 
the  throne,  unless  his  election  by  the  people 
could  be  esteemed  such,  Leopold  most  prudently 
took  the  initiative.  No  sooner  did  the  „  ^  ^^ 
intelligence  arrive  of  the  fall  of  Louis 
Philippe  than  he  convoked  the  council  of  his 
ministers,  and,  after  reminding  them  that  the 
throne  of  Belgium  had  been  none  of  his  seeking, 
ofiered  to  resign  if  his  ministers  thought  it  would 
avert  calamity,  or  conduce  to  the  public  welfare. 
The  ministers  replied  that  the  form  of  a  consti- 
tutional monarchy  was  the  one  best  adapted  to 
the  wishes  of  the  Belgian  people ;  that  the  re- 
publican form  of  government  was  neither  suited 
to  their  habits  nor  adapted  to  their  wishes ;  and 
that  the  existing  constitution,  having  been  ap- 
proved by  a  constituent  assembly,  the  organ  of 
the  public  will,  and  nominated  by  an  innnense 
majority  of  electors,  might  be  considered  as  a 
fair  index  to  the  wishes  of  the  people.  The  re- 
sult proved  that  their  opinion  was  well  founded-; 
the  spirit  of  the  nation  was  still,  as  in  former 
days,  religious  and  monarehical,  not  free-think- 
ing and  revolntionaiy.  The  King  i^  »  u  oj 
tained  the  throne:  the  democratic  socio- 
ties  in  Brussels  all  met  on  the  following  evening, 
and  attempted  a  revolutionary  movement;  bat 
although  at  their  bidding  some  crowds  asram* 
bled  in  the  streets,  there  was  no  general  mora- 
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meat,  and  a  (ew  of  the  loaders  were  arrested 
withoat  difficulty.  On  the  day  follow- 
ing,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  an- 
nounced an  electoral  law,  in  virtue  of  which  the 
franchise  was  fixed  at  the  lowest  point  allowed 
by  the  constitution — viz.,  twenty  florins'  worth 
of  property  (40«.),  being 'nearly  the  same  as  the 
lowest  point  of  the  count v  qualification  in  fin- 
gland.  By  this  change  the  number  of  electors 
was  at  once  doubled ;  and  the  liberal  intentions 
of  Government  were  soon  after  still  further 
evinced  by  another  law,  which  reduced  the  quali- 
fication for  municipal  councils  to  forty-six  francs 
(3(>«.).  These  timely  and  wise  concessions  gave 
general  satisfaction,  and  so  completely  disarmed 
Uie  extreme  democratic  party,  that  when  the 
French  revolutionists,  who  were  by  no  means 
satisfied  with  these  temperate  reforms,  endeav- 
ored to  penetrate  into  the  country,  they  were,  as 
h  «n  ^^^'^J  mentioned,  met  and  with  ease 
March  S8.  defeatedby  the  loyal  troops  of  Leopold.' 
iv^f^ST  ^  '^^^  existing  Government  was  soon  afU 
er  still  further  strengthened  by  a  docu- 
ment from  the  pen  of  M.  Potter,  who  had  taken 
so  active  a  part  in  the  revolution  of  1880,  in 
which  he  exhorted  his  countrymen  to  rest  con- 
t  A  ni>L  ^^^^  ^^^  t^®  i^  freedom  which 
IMs'aeS^Ti;  ^^®7  ®^)oy^  under  their  consti- 
An.JUtf.  1848,*  tutional  monarch,  and  not  to  en- 
86D;  Moiii-  danger  it  by  aspiring  after  a  peril- 
8CIL184&'^°^^*  ous  and  impracticable  republican 
^  regime.'' 

But  although  Belgium  thus  avoided  the  great 
^Q  risk  of  a  change  of  government  on 

MoneUry  and  ^^  occurrence  of  the  French  Bevo- 
oommerciai  lution,  yet  it  could  not  escape  the 
orliii  ia  Bel-  gerious  evils  arising  from  the  aliock 
v^^  given  to  commercial  credit,  and 

through  it  to  general  industry.  They  fell  with 
unmitigated  severity  in  that  great  emporium  of 
mercantile  and  manufacturing  industry;,  En- 
gland itself  did  not  suffer  more  severely.  The 
discounts  at  the  Bank,  which  in  1847  had  been 
160,200,000  francs,  sank  in  1848  to  87,900,000; 
and  the  current  accounts  fell  from  183,000,000 
to  96,000,000  francs.  The  general  panic  soon 
rendered  the  payment  of  notes  in  cash  impossi- 
ble. Tho  Government  acted  with  equal  energy 
and  prudence  on  this  trying  occasion.  By  a 
law  passed  on  30th  March,  1848,  cash  payments 
were  suspended,  and  the  Bank  was  authorized 
to  issue  inconvertible  notes  to  a  limited  extent. 
Under  protection  of  this  law,  the  notes  of  the 
Bank  in  circulation,  which  during  the  panic  had 
fallen  to  8,000,000  franca,  rose  before  the  end  of 
the  vear  to  10,300,000  francs.  The  other  great 
banking  establishment,  the  **  Society  G^n^riUe  do 
Brnxelles,"  was  at  the  same  time  authorized  to 
issue  notes  of  20  francs  and  5  francs  to  support 
the  circulation  during  the  temporary  absence  of 
specie ;  and  their  circulation,  also  protected,  rose 
from  a  million  to  thirty-two  millions.  The  notes 
of  neither  establishment  underwent  any  deprecia- 
tion, notwithstanding  the  large  increase  in  their 
paper  circulation,  a  clear  proof  that  it  was  issued 
m  sufficient  but  not  excessive  quantities.  The 
consequence  was,  that  public  credit  was  restored 
by  this  seasonable  support  to  the  banking  estab- 
lishments, and  industiy  revived  so  quickly,  that 
Government  were  enabled,  before  the  end  of  the 
year,  to  surrender  to  the  towns  the  tax  on  per- 
sonal property  and  patents,  in  consideration  of 


their  giving  up  the  octroi  on  articles  of  consum)k 
tion  imported  into  them,  which  had  been  loudly 
complained  of.  These  changes,  and  the  eSacu 
of  the  crisis,  occasioned  a  deficit  in  the  publi.* 
accounts  for  the  year  of  9,000,000  francs,  which 
in  the  next  was  much  more  than  compensated 
by  a  great  reduction  in  the  army,  the  cost  ot' 
which  was  lessened  to  the  extent  of  nearly  a  half 
of  what  it  had  been  ten  years  before.  This  mode 
of  dealing  with  the  monetary  crisis  of  1848,  which 
was  exactly  the  same  as  has  been  shown  to  have 
been  adopted  in  France  at  the  same  ^ 
period,'  is  well  worthy  of  observation,  n  |  ^  *g^' 
for  both  were  diametrically  the  reverse 
of  that  followed  in  England  during  the  cottp. 
spending  time  of  suffering.  France  and  Ikrl- 
gium  sought  to  supply  the  want  of  a  metallic 
currency,  temporarily  drawn  away,  and  to  sap- 
port  a  credit  for  the  time  shaken,  by  a  temporarr 
issue  of  notes  to  supply  the  place  of  the  former 
and  uphold  the  latter ;  England  was  resolute  to 
adhere  to  a  system  which  forcibly  contracted  the 
notes  when  credit  was  all  but  ruined  by  the  with- 
drawal of  the  gold.  The  former  said,  *'If  the 
beef  is  taken  away,  give  the  soldiers  more  bread ;" 
the  latter,  'Uf  the  beef  is  taken  away,  s  Ann.  iiut. 
toibtf  aw(ttf  the  bread  also,  and  all  vrill  Isi^lS,  368- 
soon  be  right."*  ^^ 

Holland  also  felt,  though  in  a  lesser  degree, 
the  shock  of  1848,  both  in  politics  and  ^^ 
commerce.  Being  the  advanoed-post  chaoKMla 
of  the  legitimate  monarchies,  it  was  theConsU- 
sure  to  be  exposed  to  the  first  blows  jJiiSuii 
of  the  revolutionary  power,  if  hostili- 
ties broke  out ;  and  accordingly  military  prepara- 
tions were  made  on  a  very  extensive  scale.  The 
whole  militia  or  landwehr,  for  1845,  1846,  and 
1847,  were  called  out,  and  a  considerable  nddi< 
tion  was  made  to  the  regular  army.  But  thc^c 
defensive  preparations  were  accompanied  by  wise 
and  timely  concessions  to  public  opinion,  violent- 
ly agitated  there  as  elsewhere  by  the  events  which 
had  taken  place  in  France.  On  the  26th  p  ^  o^ 
Febniaiy,  immediately  on  receipt  of  the 
news  from  Paris,  a  project  for  certain  fundament- 
al changes  in  the  constitution  was  submitted  to 
the  King  by  the  Council  of  State,  and  approved 
by  him,  after  which  the  Chambers  were  con- 
voked to  take  them  into  consideration.  The  re- 
sult of  their  deliberations  was  a  new  constitution, 
which  waff  formally  promulgated  on  the  14tli 
October.  By  it  Holland  received  the  whole  im- 
munities of  a  free  government,  and  her  inhabit- 
ants came  to  enjoy  nearly  the  same  rights  and 
liberties  as  those  of  Great  Britain.  All  traces 
of  the  aristocratic  pririlegcs  retained  by  the  con- 
stitution of  4815  were  swept  away.  All  citizens 
were,  without  distinction  of  rank  or  creed,  made 
eligible  to  all  employments ;  the  King's  pemon 
was  declared  inviolable,  but  his  ministers  re- 
sponsible. He  commanded  the  forces  by  sea  and 
land,  declared  war  and  made  peace,  and  nomin- 
ated to  all  public  offices  with  the  advice  of  Im 
ministers.  The  States-General  were  to  be  still 
divided  into  two  Chambers,  but  their  composititin 
and  mode  of  i^^pointment  were  changed.  The 
members  of  the  Upper  House,  who  by  the  con- 
stitution of  1815  were  all  named  bv  the  King, 
were  to  be  no  longer  appointed  by  him,  but  by 
the  provincial  estates,  and  to  be  talcen  finom  a  rull 
of  the  persons  pajdng  the  highest  amoont  of  di- 
rect taxes  within  tlieir  respective  limits.     They 
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Tvere  to  be  elected  lor  nine  yean,  and  to  reoeive 
an  annual  salary  from  GoTemment  of  8000  florins, 
or  £300  a  year.  The  Lower  Chamber  was  elect- 
ed for  four  years,  and  to  be  elected  by  all  per- 
sons paying  abore  20  florins  (£2),  and  below  160 
florins  (£  16)  a  year.  A  deputy  was  to  be  chosen 
for  every  45,000  inhabitants ;  and,  to  be  eligible 
for  the  second  Chamber,  the  candidates  required 
to  be  abore  80  years  of  age.  This  Chamber  was 
exclosiTely  iuTested  with  the  right  of  voting  tax- 
es and  supplies,  which  was  to  be  done  annually, 
and  with  that  .of  proposing  and  moving  amend- 
ments to  laws.  The  debates  in  both  chambers 
were  to  be  open,  and  published  in  the  newspa- 
pel's;  and  the  people  ei\jojred  the' right  of  peti- 
tioning either  the  local  esutes  or  the  general  Leg- 
islatnre,  as  well  as,  under  certaid  limitations,  that 
of  meeting  in  public  to  discuss  their  grierances  or 
express  their  wishes.  These  provisions  contained 
1  See  conati-  ^®  whole  elements  of  real  freedom, 
taUon,  1S4S;  and  made  as  large  concessions  to 
Ann.  Hist  democracy  as  were  consistent  with 
18«.8TT^«.  its  existence.' 

Whfle  the  kingdoms  of  Belgium  and  Holland 
2Q  were  reaping  in  this  manner  the  fruits 
mgrinat  of  ^  ^age  administration  on  the  part 
theRevoia-  of  their  respective  Governments,  and 
thminGer-  moderation  on  that  of  their  people, 
"**"'*  the  lesser  states  in  Germany  were 
£illing,  one  after  another,  with  unheard-of  ra- 
pidity, before  the  revolutionary  tempest.  Such 
WAS  the  swiftness  with  which  the  stoim  advanced, 
and  the  universality  of  the  overthrow  which  it 
effected,  that  it  could  be  compared  to  nothing 
but  a  tropical  tornado  sweeping  over  the  land, 
and  overturning  in  its  fury  towers,  churches, 
and  palaces.  Nothing  like  it  had  ever  been  wit- 
nessed in  the  civilized  world  before,  and  proba- 
-.  bly  never  will  again.    On  the  29th  Feb- 

^  '  ruary  the  Government  at  Carlsruhe,  to 
allay  the  hourly-increasing  effervescence,  an- 
nounced to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  that  they 
were  about  to  bring  forward  proposals  for  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  trial  by  jury,  and  the  gen- 
eral arming  of  the  people ;  and  on  the  evening 
of  the  same  day  the  citizens,  already  armed, 
thronged  the  streets,  and  the  rule  had  slipped 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  sovereign.  At  Stuttgart, 
_^^  on  the  2d  March,  an  assembly  of  bonr- 
^'^^  geois  addressed  to  the  Emperor  a  peti- 
tion. In  which  they  demanded  the  immediate 
convocation  of  a  German  •Parliament,  the  insti- 
tution of  trial  by  jury,  the  entire  liberty  of  the 
presS)  eqnality  in  taxes  and  privileges,  the  aboli- 
tion of  Corvies,  and  general  arming  of  the  people. 
The  immediate  convocation  of  the  Estates  was 
the  consequence  of  that  petition.  In  the  Duchy 
of  Nassau  a  similar  petition,  on  Uie  same  day,  led 
iftfchA.  ^^  ^  similar  result.  On  the  8d  Afarch 
^^'***  the  German  Diet  sitting  at  Frankfort 
yielded  to  the  loud  and  menacing  demand  of  the 
public  voice,  passed  a  decree  virtually  abendon- 
mg  all  general  control  or  right  of  direction  over 
the  coi^deracy,  and  permitting  every  separate 
State  to  regulate  the  liberty  of  the  press  within 
^^^.  .  its  dominions  as  it  deemed  expedient. 
'^^'^^  *•  On  the  9th  the  same  body  adopted  a 
Jj^*55^'  tricolor  flag'^black,  red,  and  gold 
tiich«,  L 18,  being  taken  as  the  arms  of  the  con- 
14;  Abb.  federation.  At  Cologne  a  tumult  got 
S*MT*^  up,  and  a  petition  was  largely  signsd 
^  and  paraded  through  the  streets,  de. 


manding  universal  suffrage  and  popular  govern- 
ment, unrestricted  liberty  in  speech  and  publish- 
ing, the  abolition  of  the  standing  army,  geneml 
arming  of  the  people,  security  for  employment  to 
all  by  the  Government,  and  education  of  all  at 
the  public  expense. 

When  such  extravagant  ideas  were  fermenting 
in  the  public  mind,  it  was  not  to  be  21 
expected  that  the  sovereigns  of  the  All  th«  lener 
lesser  German  states  could  oppose  GerauisBoT. 
any  effectual  resistance  to  the  tor-  onrfgiw  yield, 
rent.  In  tmth,  they  were  so  thunder-struck  by  the 
Bevolution  at  Paris,  and  so  overawed  by  the  great 
parent  democracy  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine, 
which  they  expected  every  moment  to  burst  in 
armed  bands  of  liberators  upon  them,  that  they  no- 
where attempted  it.  Concession  to  whatever  was 
demanded  was  universal  and  immediate.  At  Mu- 
nich public  discontent  had  been  long  excited  by 
the  avowed  influence  of  Lola  Monies,  a  cele- 
brated dancer  whom  the  King  had  created 
Countess  of  Lan^ld,  over  the  royal  mind,  and 
the  Revolution  of  Paris  blew  it  into  a  flame. 
The  Countess  having  taken  a  body  ^  y  h  9 
students  named  iiMemaniMa  under  her  pro-  ^  ' 
tection,  they  were  publicly  insulted  by  the  other 
students;  and  matters  became  so  serious  that, 
by  a  royal  ordinance,  the  university  was  closed 
for  a  year.  This  strong  step  excited  « |^  ^4^ 
such  indignation,  that  tumults  arose,  in  ^ 
the  course  of  which  death  ensued,  barricades  were 
erected,  the  King  himself  was  slightly  wounded, 
and  the  Countess,  after  having  had  her  hotel 
pillaged,  was  obliged  to  leave  the  country.  Mat- 
ters being  in  this  distracted  state,  the  intelligence 
of  the  French  Revolution,  which  immediately 
after  arrived,  brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  _.  .  ^ 
On  the  8d  March  the  King  dissolved  the  ^'^''^^ 
Lower  Chamber,  and  announced  the  meeting  of 
the  new  one  for  the  80th  May ;  but  this  was  far 
too  long  a  delay  for  the  movement  party.  On 
the  next  day  a  tumultuous  mob  passed  .  . 
the  windows  of  the  royal  palace,  and  ^*"^ 
proceeded  to  pillage  the  arsenal,  where  they  pot 
arms  in  abundance;  and  the  King,  having  no 
longer  any  means  of  resistance,  two  .  ^ 
days  after  issued  a  decree  convoking  the  '^"^"^ 
Chamber  for  the  16th  March,  and  at  once  abol- 
ishing the  censorship  of  the  press,  and  ordering 
the  army  to  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  con- 
stitution. On  the  5th  Aforch  the  Grand-  _, 
Duke  of  Baden,  destitute  of  aU  means  ^^""^  ^ 
of  resistance,  convoked  the  Chambers,  publicly 
acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  and 
established  a  National  Guard;  the  King  of 
Wiirtemberg  engaged  to  establish  civic  .^  ^^ . 
guards  and  abolish  feudal  rights;  at  ^^^"^^ 
Weisbaden  similar  concessions  were  made  by 
the  reigning  prince ;  while  at  Heidelberg  a  body 
of  democrats,  self-elected  as  rulers  of  the  empire, 
published  a  declaration,  stating  that  the  existing 
Diet  at  Frankfort  did  not  possess  the  confidence 
of  the  nation,  and  appointing  a  standing  com- 
mittee to  arrange  the  preliminaries  for  a  real 
representation  of  the  people  over  the  whole  con- 
federacy. On  the  same  day  the  King  w^  .  . 
of  Saxony  published  an  edict,  making  '^"^  ^ 
an  entire  change  in  the  ministry  in  favor  of  the 
Liberals,  and  ordering  the  imme-  1  BaUevd.  f. 
diate  convocation  of  a  Chamber  to  18, 14:  Ann. 
settle  the  basis  of  a  new  constitn-  i^t.  1648, 
tion.»  99^  m. 
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It  might  have  been  expected  ttiat^  though  the 
oa  leaaer  states  of  the  confcKleracy  were 
Disturbanoea  unable  to  resist  the  storm  which  set 
in  PruflsUi.  in  with  such  violence  from  the  left 
Mareh  6.  ij^nk  of  the  Rhine,  the  case  would 
be  different  with  the  great  military  monarchies 
which  were  farther  removed  from  the  scene  of 
danger,  and  possessed  a  powerful  armed  force  to 
support  authority  and  stifle  insurrection.  But 
it  was  just  the  reverse:  the  tornado  fell  with 
more  violence,  and  speedily  produced  effects 
more  important,  at  Vienna  and  Berlin  than  at 
Munich  or  Dresden.  In  the  Prussian  capital  the 
panic  was  extreme  when  the  intelligence  from 
Paris  first  arrived ;  nothing  less  than  an  imme- 
diate invasion  by  the  arms  of  France  was  antici- 
pated. Meetings  in  consequence  were  held,  at 
which  petitions  were  agreed  to,  and  straightway 
signed,  especially  at  Coblentz,  Dusseldoif,  and 
the  other  cities  in  the  Rhenish  provinces  of  Pms- 
sia,  praying  for  a  general  arming  of  the 

^    '  people,  and  the  Immediate  concession 

of  all  the  points  on  which  the  two  Chambers  had 

agreed  at  their  last  sitting;  and  the  King,  to 

appease  the  public  mind;  luid  no  alternative  but 

k  11    ^  accede  to  the  demand.    On  the  Ilth 

*^  of  the  same  month,  a  programme  of 
the  changes  intended  to  be  introduced  was  pub^ 
lished  by  the  Government,  by  which  absolute  lib- 
erty of  the  press  was  at  once  conceded  in  the 
mean  time,  and  hopes  were  held  out  of  a  law  for 
a  common  constitution  of  the  whole  confederacy. 
From  the  early  and  decided  step  thus  taken  by 
the  Prussian  Government,  which  in  this  manner 
put  itself  at  the  head  of  the  lAberai  Umtarians 
of  Germany,  it  was  evident  thas  they  had  in 
view  a  great  augmentation  of  the  ascendency  of 
Prussia  in  the  liberalized  confeder- 

IMT ^  Ann.  ^^'  ^°^  ^^^  visions  were  already 
Hl8t  1848,  entertained  of  an  imperial  crown, 
887-389 :  An.  supported  by  the  Liberal  states,  add- 
iSa' 97^  ing  fresh  lustre  to  the  house  of  Bran- 
*^®'*"*  denbnrg.» 
This  was  rendered  still  more  appai«nt  by  a 

royal  proclamation,  issued  on  the 
Important  ^^^^  March,  in  which  the  King  said, 
ProcUniAtlon  '*  Above  all,  we  demand  that  Ger- 
by  the  King  many  shall  be  transformed  from  a 
Marehm*"      confederation  of  states  into  one  JeeL 

eral  state.  We  acknowledge  that  to 
effect  this  a  temporal  federal  representation  must 
bo  formed  out  of  the  chambers  of  all  German 
states,  and  convoked  immediately.  We  demand 
a  general  militaiy  system  for  Grermany,  and  we 
will  endeavor  to  form  it  after  tiiat  model  under 
which  our  Prussian  armies  reaped  such  unfading 
laurels  in  the  war  of  independence.  We  demand 
that  the  German  federal  army  be  assembled  un- 
der one  single  federal  banner,  and  we  hope  to 
see  a  federal  commander-in-chief  at  its  head. 
We  demand  a  (German  federal  flag ;  and  we  ex- 
pect that  the  period  is  not  far  remote  when  a 
German  fleet  shall  cause  the  German  name  to  be 
respected  on  the  ocean.  We  demand  a  federal 
tribunal  for  the  settlement  of  all  differences  be- 
tween princes  and  their  states,  as  between  differ- 
ent German  Governments.  We  demand  a  com- 
mon law  of  settlement  for  all  Germany,  and  an 
absolute  right  of  all  Germans  mutually  to  mi- 
grate to  any  part  of  the  Fatherland.  We  de- 
mand the  abolition  of  all  custom-houses'  which 
■hall  impede  the  internal  commoce  of  all  Ger- 


man  states ;  a  general  Zoll-Viftrein  fbr  the  whole 
of  Grermany,  and  an  entire  uniformity  of  weights, 
measures,  and  coins  throughout  the  entire  union. 
We  propose  the  same  liberty  of  the  press  llutmgfa- 
out  all  Germany,  with  the  same  guarantees 
against  its  abuse.  To  accomplish  these  our  in- 
tentions, we  convoke  the  General  Diet  for  the  2d 
April ;  and  in  the  mean  time  the  censorship  of 
the  press  is  abolished,  all  laws  relating  thereto 
abrogated,  imd  offenses  of  the  petaa  i  prodwnm. 
against  the  Government  or  in^vid-  tion,  March 

uals  are  sent  to  the  ordinary  tribn-  J?«  ^*SL^i!J: 
nals."»  B«g.i948.sn: 

From  the  terms  of  this  v^ry  remarkable  in- 
strument, it  was  evident  not  only  that       34. 
the  King  of  Prussia  was  disposed  to  Tosialt  in 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  large  S|^%o 
party  professing  Liberal  opiniotts  in 
Prussia,  but  that  he  had  embraced  the  views  of 
the  still  more  numerous  body  in  the  whole  con- 
federacy which  aspired  to  restore  a  German  em- 
pire, no  longer  a  disjointed  confederacy  of  in- 
dependent states,  but  one  powerful  and  nnitcd 
monarchy.    It  was  not  difficult  to  see  who  was 
designed  for  its  head ;  and  as  it  was  not  to  be  sap- 
posed  that  Austria  would  yield  the  palm,  the  coo* 
federacy,  at  the  very  threshold  of  its  Liberal  ad- 
vances, and  when  panting  for  pacific  union,  was 
threatened  with  a  serious  war  between  the  rival 
aspirants  for  its  direction.    But  ere  diia -inevita- 
ble jealousy  could  break  out  in  open  acts,  the  di- 
rection of  affairs  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  King,  and  the  Prussian  Goveniment  -afford- 
ed another  example  of  the  eternal  truth  that 
those  who  aspire  to  acquire  or  retain  the  lead  in 
public  affairs  by  the  support  of  the  democracy 
end  by  becoming  puppets  in  its  hands.    The 
King  of  Prussia  was  virtually  dethroned  the  very 
day  after  this  proclamation  had  been  issued.    On 
the  evening  of  the  same  day  an  immense  crowd 
assembled  in  the  Konig-Strasse  and  in  the  sqoars 
in  front  of  the  pahice,  to  testify  their  gratitude 
to  the  monarch  who  had  thus  early  ^^^  ^a 
made  such  concessions,  and  loud  acds- 
mations  rent  the  sky  when  he  appeared  at  the 
balcony  to  receive  the  grateful  homage  of  his 
subjects.    But  the  extreme  Liberals  and  revola- 
tionists  had  no  intention  of  allowing  the  direc- 
tion of  the  •movement  to  remain  in  the  hands  of 
the  Government,  and  in  order  to  wrest  it  from 
them,  and  excite  the  popular  passions  against 
the  sovereign,  they  determined  to  provoke  a  col^ 
lision  between  the  citizens  and  the  royal  troops. 
For  this  purpose,  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult  and 
rejoidngB  at  the  appearance  of  the  King  at  the 
bfdcony,  a  few  shots  were  fired  firom  the  Koaig- 
Strasse  on  a  squadron  of  cavali^,  ^  ^^ 
which  were  drawn  up  under  the  ii^^MarST 
windows  of  the  palace.    At  the  19, 1848;  Ann. 
same  time  barricades  began  to  be  R«r-  ^^^^ 
erected  in  that  street,  within  sight  1^^  aSt 
of  the  royal  dwelling.' 

Upon  this  the  cavalry  moved  forward  to  dear 
the  square,  but  at  a  walk  only,  and,        ^ 
without  unsheathing  their  swords.  Bioodjeoa- 
At  the  same  time  two  muskets  were  fliet,  mod  cQb- 
discharged  fhim  the  infimtry  ranks,  gijj""*'** 
whether  by  accident  or  command  is  ^^^ 
unknown,  which  was  immediately  f<d]owed  by  a 
general  discharge  of  fire-arms  m>m  tiie  mob  in 
the  Konig-Strasse,  and  along  the  square^     The 
stndentf  at  the  Univenity  were  at  the  head  of 
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the  insumetion ;  bat  it  waft  soon  mtpported  bj  a 
bftttalion  of  the  Guard,  the  Cbaaseun  of  Noof* 
chatel,  which  joined  the  popular  side.  The  caT- 
bXtj  now  drew  their  fiabres,  and  charged  the 
mob  in  };ood  earnest.  A  aangninaiy  conflict  en« 
soed,  tbr  the  inaorgents  had  among  them  a  great 
mimber  of  old  soldiers  as  well  trained  to  anna  as 
the  royal  troops,  and  the  students,  combated  with 
the  utmost  rasolution.  The  conflict  continiied 
till  nightfall,  and  even  long  after  it  had  become 
dark,  by  the  light  of  the  burning  houses,  sever- 
al of  which  were  broken  into,  and,  after  being 
sacked,  set  on  fire  by  the  combatants.  Over- 
whelmed with  terror  at  this  calamitous  event, 
which  cost  sixty  persons  their  lives,  besides  four 
times  that  number  wounded,  the  King  issued  a 
proclamation,  addressed  to  '^  my  beloved  Berlin- 
en,"  in  which  he  expressed  the  utmost  regret 
at  the  events  which  had  occurred,  and  declared 
that  the. conflict  had  arisen  from  accident,  and 
the  shots  first  fiired  from  the  Kbnig-Strasse. 
Next  morning  the  King  gave  token  of  his  sub- 
mission by  accepting  the  resignation  of  his  whole 
ministers,  who  were  iromediiately  succeeded  by 
a  new  cabinet  composed  of  known  Liberals,  at 
the  head  of  which  was  Count  d*Amim,  and  M. 
d^Auerswald  was  made  Minister  of  the 
Interior.  On  the  20th  a  general  am- 
nesty waa  proclaimed,  and  the  whole  persons  in 
custody  on  account  of  the  insurrection  were  lib- 
erated without  bail,  and  two  additional  ministers 
were  appointed,  known  to  belong  to  the  most  ad- 
Hareh  W  sauced  Liberals ;  and  on  the  22d  the 
bodies  of  the  citizens  who  had  been 
killed  in  the  affray  on  the  evening  of  the  18th 
were  panuled  with  great  pomp  before  the  royal 
palace,  and  the  King  was  obliged  to  submit  to 
the  humiliation  of  inclining  his  head  before  the 
lifeless  remains  of  those  who  had  perished  under 
the  sabres  of  his  guards.  At  the  same  time  the 
King  pablished  a  decree  appointing  a  national 
guard  in  the  capital,  and  ordered  the  royal 
troops  to  leave  the  city ;  and  after  riding  through 
the  streets  in  the  German  uniform,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  made  repeated  protestations  of  his 
anxious  desire  for  German  freedom,  ho  issu^ 
1  aqq^  ^if^  two  proclamations,  in  which  he 
164S,  331,3M{  openly  announced  his  intention  of 
A^  Keg.  1848.  patting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  re- 
^   *  stored  and  united  German  nation.' 

While  these  events  were  passing  in  Prussia, 
Bavaria  had  become  the  theatre  of 
B«Toi.»tf<>n  in  »  revolution  less  bloody,  but  stiU 
BsTaria,«iKl  more  strange.  A  report  got  up, 
rasipuitioDof  whether  well  founded  or  not  is  un- 
u!i^i!"iT  known,  that  the  favorite  Lohi  Mon- 
Hareii  IT.        ^^  ^^  returned  from  her  banish. 

ment,  and  was  in  secret  lodged  in  the  palace. 
Upon  this  the  populace,  dreading  the  removal 
of  the  Prince  of  Wallerstein,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed prime  minister  on  occasion  of  the  former 
disinrbances,  rose  up,  and  several  conflicts  en- 
sued between  th«si  and  the  royal  tro(^)6,  in 
which  the  insurgents  were  generally  worsted. 
But  the  public  discontents  soon  assumed  a  more 
pacific  but  not  less  formidable  form.  A  peti- 
tion to  have  the  favorite  dismissed,  and  the  pop- 
ular demands  conceded,  was  presented  to  the 
King,  who  waa  constrained  to  yield,  and  with- 
drew from  the  Countess  her  patent  of  naturali- 
Uuth  80  ^^^*^^'  -^  order  was  even  issued  to 
'  arrest. her  if  she  returned  to  Bavaria. 


On  the  20th,  the  King,  overwhelmed  with  vex- 
ation, and  seeing  himself  deprived  of  all  real 
power,  resigned  the  crown  in  favor  of  his  son 
MazimiUan,  a  man  of  thirty  years  of  age,  who 
immediately  ascended  the  throne.  The  acces- 
sion of  this  prince,  who  was  married  „  ,  m 
to  a  sister  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  was  ^*"''  "' 
the  signal  of  a  speech  by  the  new  soTcreign  to 
the  assembled  Chambers,  specially  convoked,  in 
which  he  announced  a  general  amnesty,  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  King's  ministers,  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  the  general  election  of  the  deputies 
to  the  liower  Chamber  by  the  people,  an  imme- 
diate and  complete  representation  of  the  Palatin- 
ate  in  the  Chamber,  the  redemption  of  seignori- 
al  rights,  the  introduction  of  trial  by  jury,  laws 
against  the  Jews,  a  reyision  of  the  regulations 
regarding  tbb  landwehr,  and  the  general  arming 
of  the  people.  This  was  immediately  followed  by 
a  change  of  ministry — the  new  cab-  ,  ...  •,!.» 

...  ^'      ^  j^  '   Ann.  HiMI. 

met  bemg  entirely  composed  of  men  is^g^  891-^S; 
of  the  most  Liberal  principles — Bar-  Moniteur, 
on  Thon  de  Dittmar,  »  noted  leader  JJjJ^*»  ^ 
of  that  party,  being  at  its  head.* 

Rapid  and  decisive  as  had  been  the  triumph 
of  the  Liberals,  both  at  Berlin  and  _ 
Munich,  it  ere  long  appeared  that  the  ihtIsIoiu  to 
people,  as  a  whol^  in  neither  ooun-  FtuuU  on 
try  were  unanimous  on  the  recent  the  recent 
changes,  and  that  the  seeds  of  future  ^'^°s«b- 
and  frightful  divisions  were  already  sown  while 
the  Jo  Paans  of  victory  were  still  resounding 
over  the  land.  The  provinces  first  hoisted  the 
signal  of  resistance ;  and  some  of  them,  in  as- 
semblies as  numerous  as  that  which  had  efiectcd 
the  revolution  in  the  capital,  openly  condemned 
the  changes  effected  on  the  18th  March,  and 
stigmatized  them  as  concessions  extorted  from 
an  unwilling  sovereign  by  a  rebellious  capital. 
This  was  in  particular  done  in  Pomerauia,  the 
old  marquisate  of  Brandenburg,  and  the  circle 
of  Westhawel.  The  Poles,  too,  emulous  of  the 
movements  of  their  Liberal  brethren  in  Beriin, 
were  already  preparing  a  formidable  agitation  in 
the  Grand-Duchy  of  Posen,  and  demanding  an 
extension  to  them  of  the  privileges  won  by  their 
German  follow-subjects.  The  movement  of  the 
Prussian  monarch  in  faTor  of  a  new  German 
empire,  of  which  he  was  to  be  the  head,  was 
loudly  condemned  in  Bayaria  and  all  the  Cath- 
olic States  of  the  south.  At  Munich  the  por- 
trait of  Frederick  WUliam  was  publicly  ^  .  ^ 
burned  in  the  midst  of  the  cheers  of  an  ^^ 
immense  concourse  of  spectators.  Pressed  by 
so  many  difficulties  without  and  within,  the  Lib- 
eral Prussian  ministry,  installed  on  the  19th 
March  amidst  the  smoke  of  the  barricades,  found 
itself  unable  to  cany  on  the  Goremment.  Ten 
days  after  he  was  appointed  minister.  Count 
d'Amim  found  himself  compelled  to  retire  from 
the  cabinet,  which  was  remodeled  by  large  con- 
cessions to  M.  Camphansen  and  the  ex-  ^^  ^ 
treme  Liberals;  and  the  new  cabinet  with  ^"^^  ' 
difficulty  held  its  ground  till  the  16th  June,  when 
a  third  ministry  was  appointed  under  the  pressure 
of  a  second  popular  insurrection.  The  Catholics 
in  the  monarchy  all  took  pa^  against  the  Prot- 
estants and  the  new  order  of  things ;  the  Poles 
were  preparing  a  revolt  against  both ;  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  country  generally  stood  aloof,  or 
openly  condemned  the  encroachments  of  the  Lib- 
erals in  the  towns  \  and  Germany,  while  siiU  re- 
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souading  with  the  m  for  a  great  and  united 
Fatherland,  was  in  reality  threat- 

isli'sso'*'  ^^^  ^"^  *^®  horrors  of  a  war  of 
S^AncL  races  and  a  religions  strife,  snper- 
Uist  1843,  added  to  the  distractions  of  a  social 
8^*^^-        rerolution.^ 

The  Prussian   Estates,    convoked  for  the  2d 
Qo  April,   found  themselves  suddenly 

NowPniwlan  invested  with  the  powers  and  called 
o^Q^ftitution.  to  the  duties  of  a  constituent  assem- 
April  2.  fj]y     Upon  them  had  devolved  the 

duty  of  fixing  the  basis  of  the  new  and  liberal 
constitution  of  Prussia  in  a  manner  suitable  to 
the  lights  of  the  age,  and  conformable  to  the 
wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  fix  the  principles 
on  which  the  elections  for  the  popular  part  of 
ths  Legislature  were  to  be  conducted-^the  Rejorm 
Bill  of  Prussia — upon  which,  if  it  remained  dura- 
ble, its  future  would  in  a  great  measure  depend. 
The  King,  in  opening  the  Assembly,  did  not  dis- 
guise his  expectation  that  Prussia,  in  taking  a 
load  on  this  occasion,  was  in  effect  la3ring  the 
corn3r-stone  of  the  edifice  on  which  the  whole 
fabric  of  German  liberty  and  independence  was 
to  ba  reared.  *'  His  Majesty,"  said  he,  "  has 
promised  a  real  constitutional  charter,  and  we 
are  assembled  to  lay  the  foundation-stone  of  the 
enduring  edifice.  We  hope  that  the  work  will 
proceed  rapidly,  and  that  it  will  perfect  a  great 
constitutional  system  /or  the  whok  German  race. 
The  Government  recognizes  in  its  mission  the 
invigorating  power  of  the  State  closing  again 
the  broken  bonds  of  order,  the  reviving  of  confi- 
dence and  credit,  and  the  giving  an  upward  im- 
pulse to  trade  and  labor.  It  will  endeavor  to 
a  Honiteur  maintain  peace  without  as  long  as 
Apra5,  isis;  the  honor  of  Germany  will  permit, 
An.  Reg.  1848,  and  to  the  honor  of  Germany  also 
Hfiiy  3S3.  restore  peace  within.**' 

Proceeding  on  these  principles,  the  bases  of 
the  new  constitution  proposed  by 

Its  pr^ioM.  ^«  ^'"«'  unanimously  and  enthu- 
siastically agreed  to  by  the  Cham- 
ber, were  as  follows:  1.  Every  householder  of 
twjnty.four  years  of  age,  not  convicted  of  a 
crime,  or  having  received  public  or  parochial 
relief,  to  have  a  vote  for  the  representation  in 
the  Lower  House.  2.  Every  five  hundred  of 
thr)  primary  voters  to  elect  one  elector,  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  absolute  majority  of  votes.  8. 
Every  householder  of  thirty  years  complete,  in 
possession  of  civil  rights,  to  be  eligible  as  an 
elector.  4.  Two  deputies  to  be  chosen  for  every 
town  or  district  with  a  population  of  sixty  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  according  to  the  census  of 
1846,  and  for  every  forty  thousand  more  one 
deputy  in  addition.  5.  The  investigation  of  the 
Icj^ality  of  elections  to  be  conducted  by  the  As- 
sembly itself,  and  the  elections  to  be  determined 
by  a  'majority  of  votes  written  by  the  electors 
themselves,  and  conducted  by  the  magistrates  or 
municipal  authorities.  6.  The  deputies  to  vote 
according  to  their  own  opinions,  not  according 
to  any  written  instructions  firom  their  constitu- 
ents. In  regard  again  to  the  general  constitu- 
tion of  the  kingdom,  the  monarch  promised  that 
proposals  should  be  laid  before  them  providing 
for  the  freedom  of  the  press,  personal  liberty,  the 
right  of  meeting  and  petitioning,  the  publicity  of 
judicial  proceedings  and  tfiva  voce  examination 
of  witnesses ;  trial  by  jury,  esi>ecially  in  political 


cases ; 'abolition  of  heritable  jurisdictioiis;  equal, 
ity  of  civil  and  political  rights  and  of  all  per- 
suasions; a  general  arming  of  the  people;  a 
popular  law  of  election  thoroughly  representing 
all  interests ;  a  decisive  ascendency  i  xia^g 
of  a  simple  majority  of  the  pop-  spemiif  April 
ular  assembly  in  the  administra-  ^  i^^;  Aob. 
tion  and  legisUt^ofi  of  the  State;  ^^^^^ 
the  responsibility  of  ministers;  and  tear,  April's; 
swearing  of  the  army  to  the  con-  Ann.  wa 

8titUtion.»  1848, 3W,  385. 

This  regulation  of  Prussia  as  to  the  election 
of  members  for  their  own  Diet,  of  ^ 

course,  could  bind  no  other  State,  DJspateartfae 
and  it  was  even  doubtful  how  far  Pniesian  with 
that  Diet  possessed  the  power  of  ^^*°«"^ 
electing  the  representatives  of  Pnis- 
sia  for  the  General  Diet  of  the  confederuy. 
Thinking,  however,  that  they  possessed  that  pow- 
er, the  Prussian  Diet  elected  these  representa- 
tives.    This  gave  great  offense  to  the  General 
Diet,  which  maintained  that,  by  the  existing 
constitution  of  the  confederacy,  its  mem-   . 
hers  were  to  be  chosen  by  direct  election    ^"^ 
for  itself,  and  not  by  the  suffrages  of  any  other 
body ;  and  as  the  Prussian  Diet  insisted  on  their 
supposed  right,  the  matter  at  first  assnmed  a 
very  serious  aspect.     At  length,  however,  the 
Prussians  gave  way,  annulled  the  first  .    „. 
election,  and  agreed  to  send  deputies  -^P™** 
chosen  by  direct  election.     The  othsar  states  of 
the  confederacy  all  sent  deputies  directly  chos^ 
in  terms  of  a  resolution  of  the  General  Diet  on 
81st  March ;  and  such  was  the  enthu- 
siasm  which  universally  prevailed,  that  ""^  *^ 
they  were  practically  chosen  by  universal  suf- 
frage,  and   were   generally  adopting   extreme 
opinions.    One  deputy  was  to  be  returned  for 
every  seventy  thousand  inhabitants;    and  the 
opening  of  the  General  Diet,  which  was  to  con- 
sist of  five  hundred  members,  was  fixed  to  be  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine  on  the  4th  ,  j^^^^  j|^ 
May,  the  anniversaiy  of  the  open-  iai8,396i,3M; 
ing  of  the  States-General  of  France  An.  Beg.  184£^ 
sixty  years  before.'  38*-B8T. 

On  the  26th  March  a  great  meeting  took 
place  at  Heidelberg,  around  the  ^ 
ruins  of  the  magnificent  castie  Orefttmeetlng 
which  has  there  so  long  been  the  AtHetdelbag. 
object  of  universal  admiration,  at  March «. 
which  speeches  were  made  eminentiy  descrip- 
tive of  the  German  mind  at  that  juncture.  The 
assembly,  which  consisted  of  above  thirty  thou- 
sand persons,  was  addressed  in  heart-«tirring 
strains  by  the  leading  Liberals  of  Central  and 
Northern  Germany.  One  of  these,  Welcher, 
spoke  wisely  as  well  as  eloqnentiy,  and  it  would 
have  been  well  for  Germany  if  his  counsels  had 
been  followed.  ''Do  not,**  said  he,  ''mistake 
license  for  liberly,  nor  suppose  that  because  much 
must  be  remodeled,  all  must  be  overturned.  Far 
be  such  a  thought  from  us !  Let  us  progress, 
but  steadily  and  thoughtfully.  Let  us  lay  the 
foundation  of  our  freedom,  a  national  Parlia- 
ment :  let  us  be  citisens  of  one  united  country ; 
but  do  not  imagine  such  an  object  can  be  at- 
tained by  proclaiming  a  republic.  Iiook  at 
France.  She  now  for  the  second  time  possesses 
that  form  of  government  in  which  alone,  accord- 
ing to  some,  true  freedom  is  to  be  found.  What 
has  she  gained  by  it  ?  What  is  her  present  con- 
dition? what  her  fntnie  prospeets  ?    To  say  the 
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least,  they  are  hot  enconniging ;  and  I  am  de- 
lighted that  among  my  own  countiymen  no  de- 
sire has  been  expressed  to  follow  in  her  steps. 
But  regard  the  present  condition  of  England! 
(Thonders  of  applause. )  Let  her  be  our  model. 
tShe  has  long  enjoyed  free  institutions ;  she  alone 
1  An.  Reg.  remains  unshaken  in  the  storm  which 
1848,  363,  is  howling  around.  It  is  to  her  we 
•^  must  look  to  be  our  model  and  guide.  *' * 

A  question  both  of  delicacy  and  difl9culty  arose 
32.        i^  ^^c  ^ly  outset  as  to  the  mode  in 
I3ectionfl  for  which  the  Assembly  was  to  be  elect- 
the  General  ed.     It  was  universally  felt  that  the 
^^*-  existing  Diet,  elected  under  the  old 

aristocratic  regime,  could  not  be  maintained. 
Several  meetings  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
had  condemned  it,  and  public  opinion  had  loud- 
ly declared  itself  to  the  same  effect.  A  self-con- 
voked assembly  of  Liberal  representatives  fVom 
nearly  every  part  of  Gtermany  had  met  at  Hei- 
^^j^^^^  delberg  on  the  2d  March,  and,  after 
passing  resolutions  in  favor  of  Grerman 
unity,  independence,  and  the  general  represent- 
.ation  of  the  people  in  one  assembly,  had  ap- 
pointed a  committee  of  seven  to  draw  up  the 
plan  of  a  general  German  representation.  The 
old  Diet,  erected  under  the  aristocratic  regime, 
March  a  ™^  *'  Frankfort  on  the  8th  March; 

"^  and  feeling  themselves  not  strong  enough 
to  resist  the  torrent,  invited  seventeen  of  the  most 
popular  of  the  Liberal  leaders,  including  the  sev- 
en appointed  by  the  Radical  assembly,  to  unite 
with  them  in  fmming  a  scheme  for  the  general 
national  representation ;  and  this  proposal  was 
acceded  to.  A  united  assembly,  accordingly,  con- 
March  30  "^**°K  ^  three  hundred  persons,  met 
*  to  discuss  the  mode  of  election,  and  it 
soon  appeared  that  the  extreme  Radicals  had  a 
decided  majority.  Resolutions  were  passed  to 
the  effect  that  a  National  Assembly  for  all  Ger- 
many should  be  elected  on  the  principle  of  one 
deputy  for  every  seventy  thousand  persons,  the 
lesser  states  of  the  confederacy  being,  however, 
entitled  to  a  deputy,  though  containing  a  smaller 
number  of  inhabitants.  M.  Mitterroayer  was 
chosen  president  of  this  preliminary  or  Vor-Par- 
Kamant,  and  MM.  Dahlmann,  Blum,  Itzstein, 
and  Jordan,  all  decided  Radicals,  vice-presi- 
dents. Having  decided  the  mode  of  election  on 
this  highly  popular  basis,  the  Vor-Parliament 
dissolved  itself,  having  previously  appointed  a 
committee  of  fifty  to  watch  over  the  public  in- 
terest till  the  day  of  meeting  of  the  new  national 
representatives.  Thus  was  the  first  great  step 
in  the  career  of  revolution  made,  almost  mthout 
resistance  from  any  of  the  aristocratic  classes — 
nameiv,  the  fixing  of  the  general  federal  repre- 
sentation on  the  fboting  of  the  population  told 
by  head,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  old  system  in 
every  European  state,  which  was  the  representa- 
tion of  classes. 

Such  was  the  importance  attached  by  all  Ger- 
23^  many  to  the  idea  of  a  united  federal 
Cnrnpositloti  empire,  that  it  soon  came  to  supplant, 
of  the  a«ner-  fn  general  estimation  and  interest, 
ai  Diet.  ^|^^  proceedings  of  the  separate  Diets 
Sn  the  different  states.  Even  the  greatest  mon- 
arehs  looked  to  this  Assembly  as  the  only  re- 
maining channel  for  influence  and  supremacy. 
Austria  sent  the  Archduke  John,  the  most  Lib- 
eral of  the  Imperial  family,  as  one  of  her  repre- 
sentatives to  the  Qeneral  Diet,  and  openly  can* 


vassed  for  the  presidency.  But  although  a 
prince  of  the  house  of  Hapsbnrg  was  a  member 
of  the  Diet,  that  gave  no  indication  of  the  real 
inclinations  of  the  Assembly.  All  the  efforts  of 
the  princes,  dukes,  and  potentates  of  the  con- 
federacy could  not  prevent  the  representatives 
chosen  being  for  the  most  part  of  the  most  vio- 
lent character.  In  vain  the  chiefs  yielded  to 
the  torrent,  and  eveiy  where  put  themselves  at 
the  head  of  the  movement,  in  order  to  obtain 
its  dbrection ;  in  vain  they  brought  forward  the 
most  celebrated  persons  in  philosophy  and  litera- 
ture as  candidates  for  the  suffrages :  the  Revolu- 
tionists were  more  than  a  match  for  them,  and 
the  choice  of  the  newly-aroused  German  people 
fell  on  penons  of  a  veir  different  and  far  more 
dangerous  character.  M.  Dahlmann,  the  cele- 
brated professor  of  history  in  Gottingen,  who  had 
obtained  additional  celebrity  by  being  removed 
from  his  chair  by  the  King  of  Hanover,  was  re- 
jected in  Prussia;  M.  Albrecht,  his  colleague, 
was  thrown  out  in  Saxony;  M.  von  Gagem  in 
Hesse;  M.  Uhland,  the  beautiful  and  popular 
poet,  and  a  distinguished  Liberal  leader,  in 
Wurtemberg;  M.  Welcher  in  Baden.  It  was 
already  evident  that  these  the  first  apostles  of 
freedom,  the  original  leaders  of  the  movement, 
were  passed  in  the  race  by  bolder  and  more  un- 
scrupulous men,  and  that  the  lead  in  the  Ger- 
man Revolution  would  fall  into  the  hands  of 
decided  Republicans.  From  the  veiy  outset  of 
their  meetings  extreme  opinions  were  advocated 
by  men  destined  to  acquire  a  melancholy  celeb- 
rity in  future  times ;  the  word  **  Republic"  was 
heard  from  the  lips  of  M.  Robert  •  j^^^  ^^^^ 
Blum,  M.  Struve,  and  M.  Ronge,  1848,394-397; 
the  revolutionary  representative  of  An.  Reg.  isis, 
Silesia.'  868,864. 

So  strong  and  general  was  the  passion  for 
German  unity,  as  well  as  freedom,  ^. 

that  before  even  the  new  National  oensan  en- 
Assembly  had  met,  and  during  the  croachments 
sitting  oif  the  Vor-Parliament,  pre-  ^  MAmlg- 
tensions  of  the  most  iniquitous  kind  **®"'**°- 
had  been  put  forward  by  the  German  democracy, 
which,  if  persisted  in,  would,  it  was  evident, 
lead  to  a  general  war,  and  could  not  be  carried 
into  effect  without  the  most  violent  invasion  of 
the  rights  of  other  states.  The  duchies  of  Schles* 
wig-Holstein  and  Lauenberg  contained  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  inhabitants  of  German 
descent ;  but  a  great  number  of  them  were  Sda- 
vonians  or  Celts,  and  for  two  centuries  they  had 
formed  part  of  the  Danish  dominions.  Under 
the  influence,  however,  of  the  events  which  had 
taken  place  in  Paris,  Berlin,  and  Vienna,  a  great 
fermeqt  got  up  in  these  provinces,  especially 
among  the  inhabitants  of  German  descent,  and 
the  cry  was  raised  for  a  union  with  the  Father- 
land. The  Government  of  Denmark  had  recent- 
ly beforo  sustained  a  serious  loss  by  the  death  of 
the  wise  and  popular  King  Christian  VII.,  who 
had  mounted  the  throne  on  8d  December,  1889, 
and  died  on  20th  January,  1848.  He  j^Q^2a 
was  succeeded  by  his  only  son.  Prince 
Frederick,  who  was  bom  in  1808,  and  imme- 
diately ascended  the  throne  by  the  title  of  f^ed- 
erick  VII.  His  first  act  was,  in  con-  ^^ 
formity  with  the  general  spirit  of  the  age,  ^ 
to  give  a  constitution  to  his  snl^jects.  By  it  a 
united  Parliament  was  constituted  for  the  king- 
dom of  Denmark  and  the  duchies  of  Schleswig 
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and  Holstein.  This  Pariiament  was  to  consist 
of  fifty*two  members  in  aH,  and  to  be  invested 
with  the  powers  of  legislation  and  laying  on 
taxes.  It  was  to  meet  within  two  months  dt  the 
promolgation  of  the  decree  constituting  it.  The 
number  of  deputies  was  to  be  one  half  for  Jut- 
land and  the  isles,  and  one  half  for  Schleswig 
and  Holstein,  so  that  they  gained  greatly,  and 
obtained  in  eveiy  respect  a  suitable  place  in  the 
united  Parliament.  The  constitution  was  re- 
ceived with  the  utmost  demonstrations  of  joy  in 
Denmark  proper;  but  it  wa^  otherwise  in  the 
duchies,  where  opinion  was  much  divided,  from 
the  desire  generally  felt  for  a  separate  Legislature 
of  their  own.  Matters  were  in  this  state  when 
the  news  arrived,  in  the  end  of  Februaiy,  of  the 
nvolution  in  Paris.  The  cry  immediately  arose 
in  the  duchies  that  they  should  be  detached  from 
the  Danish  crown,  and  incorporated  with  the 
great  German  Confederacy.  This  was  cordial- 
ly supported  by  emissaries  from  Berlin  and  the 
leading  German  patriots,  who  encouraged  the 
people  to  persevere  in  their  demands,  and  prom- 
ised them  the  support  of  the  whole  Confederacy 
in  asserting  them.  The  effervescence  instantly 
became  extreme  over  the  duchies.  Public  meet- 
ings, veiy  numerously  attended,  were  held  in  all 
the  great  towns,  in  which  a  union  with  Gkrmany 
was  demanded;  and  the  excitement  was  car- 
ried to  the  highest  point  by  the  arrival  of  sum- 
mouses  from  the  Vor-Parliament  at  Frankfort, 

1  Ann.  Htet  "^^^"^^  .*^'i?«  }^^'^  "  •J'^^ 
1848, 479, 4S0;  parts  of  the  Confederacy,  ordained 

An.  R«g.iS48,  them  to  send  deputies  to  the  ap» 
^^-  proaching  General  Diet.' 

This  step  on  the  part  of  the  German  confeder- 
^  ative  assembly  was  a  most  import- 

QnaX  import-  ant  one,  both  in  a  social  and  polite 
ance  of  tbii  ical  point  of  view.  It  was  the  first 
nS^luiot  «""•>»?»!?>>  of  prewnsioni  altoBeUi- 
view.  The  ^^  at  variance  with  existing  nghts, 
Schleswig.  and  evinced  a  determination  to  dis- 
Uoi*'*^"^"**"  "^ard  former  treaties,  how  solemn 
or  ancient  soever.  The  Duchies 
of  Schleswig  and  Holstein  had,  from  a  very  re- 
mote period,  been,  not  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Denmark,  but  an  appanage  of  the  Danish  crown. 
The  right  of  the  King  of  Denmark  to  these 
duchies  was  sold  in  the  year  1826,  when  Wal- 
demar,  King  of  Denmark,  gave  the  Duchy  of 
Schleswig,  or  South  Jutland,  to  Count  Gertiard 
de  Holstein,  as  a  hereditary  fief,  on  condition, 
however,  that  it  should  never  be  united  with 
the  kingdom  of  Denmark.  The  states  of  Schles- 
wig-Holstein,  in  consequence  of  this  limitation, 
claimed  soon  after  the  right  to  choose  their  own 
duke,  and  this  was  agreed  to  by  Christian  I., 

King  of  Denmark,  who  on  6th  March, 
ifSo.        ^^^\  Acknowledged  the  right  of  the 

duchies  of  Holstein  and  Schleswig  to 
choose  their  duke  from  any  son  of  hU  family  that 
they  chose.  This  right  of  election,  however,  re- 
mained in  abeyance  till  1588,  when  it  was  ex- 
ercised by  the  Estates  of  the  duchies  with  the 
sanction  of  the  regnant  Queen-mother  of  Den- 
mark. Thereafter  it  became  obsolete,  and  in 
1608  the  Duke  of  Schleswig  executed  an  entail 
of  the  succession  to  the  heirs-male  in  the  Gottorp 
portions  of  the  duchies;  and  in  1650  a  similar 
entail  was  made  of  the  royal  duchies ;  and  the 
right  of  election  in  the  Estates  became  again  ob- 
solete.   In  1658  Christiaa  IV.,  King  of  Den- 


mark, was  obliged  to  cede,  by  tie  treaty  of  Ro»- 
keld,  the  Gottorp  portion  of  the  Duchy  of  Schles- 
wig to  the  Duke  of  Grottorp,  and  various  wmrs 
were  waged  between  the  King  of  Denmark  and 
the  Dukes  of  Holstein-Gottorp  until  1714,  when 
the  forces  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  having  driven 
the  Swedish  troops,  who  took  part  with  HolsletJi, 
out  of  the  disputed  territory  of  Gottorp,  took 
possession  of  it  for  the  crown  of  Denmark.    This 
was  followed,  in   1715,  by  a  treaty  by  which 
France,  England,  Russia,  and  Prussia  guaran- 
teed to  Denmark  the  perpetual  and  peaceable 
possession  of  the  ducal  part  of  the  Duchy  of  Hol- 
stein, while  the  Gottorp  portion  of  Schleswig 
was  declared  to  belong  to  the  Duke  of  Holstein 
as  a  prince  of  the  Empire.    In  1 767  the  Empress 
Catherine  of  Russia,  regent  of  the  Gottoip  por- 
tion of  the  Duchy  of  Schleswig,  exchanged  it  for 
the  countries  of  Oldenbuig  and  Delmenhorst, 
which  belonged  to  Denmark.    In  1773  the  Got- 
torp portion  of  Schleswig  was  form- 
ally ceded  to  thaKing  of  Denmark,  |,J*  J^J" 
who  thus  became  vested  with  the  en-  of  seiueswil? 
tire  right  to  the  Duchies  of  Holstein  nnd  HoistHa, 
and  Schleswig,  which  have  formed  5^^*  *i8«. 
part  of  the  Danish  dominions  ever  ^Si-wl 
since.* 

There  was  ample  room,  in  this  long  deductiGD 
of  titles,  for  the  industry  of  anti-  ^ 

quarians  and  the  ingenuity  of  law-  ciajms  oftite 
yen  to  exercise  their  talents  upon,  Duchie*  of 
and  the  Estates  of  the  duchies  of  "J^l  "^ 
Holstein  and  Schleswig  had  for  sev-  ^"^  ^ 
eral  years  before  the  French  Revolution  been  en- 
gaged in  a  respectful  and  amicable  contest  with 
the  Crown  of  Denmark,  chiefly  relating  to  the 
reunion  of  the  duchies,  for  which  they  contend- 
ed, and  the  claims  they  advanced  to  be  consider- 
ed as  part  of  the  German  Confederacy.  But. 
under  the  influence  of  tlie  French  and  German 
Revolutions,  they  took  higher  ground,  and^  by  a 
deputation  of  five  of  the  chief  leaders  in  the  agi- 
tation, openly  demanded  of  the  King  a  formal 
recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  duchies 
of  Holstein  and  Schleswig,  and  their  forming 
part  6f  the  Grerman  Confederacy.     The  King  re- 

Elied,  v;ith  great  judgment  and  moderation,  that 
e  was  not  opposed  to  a  closer  connection  be- 
tween Holstein  and  the  German  Confederacy, 
of  which  its  inhabitants  formed  a  part ;  but  thjut, 
in  that  event,  it  must  be  separated  from  Schles- 
wig, which  had  never  formed  part  of  the  German 
Confederation,  and  which  he  neither  had  the  le- 
gal power  nor  the  inclination  to  compel  its  in- 
habitants now  to  enter.  The  Cabinet,  though 
remodeled,  and  chiefly  composed  of  labonal  men, 
inclined  to  the  constitutional  system,  and  cor- 
dially supported  the  King  in  this  rq^lution; 
and  it  soon  appeared  that  it  was  entirely  in  uni- 
son with  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  Schleswig. 
As  one  man  they  rose  to  assert  their  independ- 
ence of  the  Germanic  Confederation,  and  main- 
tain their  connection  with  the  paternal  and 
much-loved  Grovemment  of  Denmark.  The 
revolutionists  of  Holstein,  in  connection  with  the 
German  emissaries,  had  already  prepared  a  re- 
volt; and  so  eager  were  they  to  coounence  it 
that  it  broke  out  before  the  answer  was  received 
from  Copenhagen  to  the  demands  of  the  Hol- 
stein deputies.  It  began  in  Kiel,  in  Holstdn, 
where  Prince  Frederick  of  Noor,  a  younger 
brother  of  the  Duke  of  Angustenburg^  who  haA 
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joiofld  the  issurgeiitay  hoisted  the  standard  of  in- 
lUKhS4  rarrectioa  on  the  24th  March,  and  a 
proviaioiial  goyemnftnt  was  formed; 
No  sooner  was  intelligence  of  this  receircd  at  Co- 
penhagen than  the  enthnsiasm  rose  to  the  high- 
est point ;  a  great  meeting  was  held,  at  which  all 
clasKs  joined  in  the  most  earnest  expression  of 
I  Ann.  HiflL  ^oytHty  and  affection  to  the  reigning 
1848, 4S0i«  481 ;  family,  and  preparations  were  made 
^&nLl848,  to  prosecute  the  war  with  the  utmost 
^^  ®^*  •  activity  both  by  sea  and  knd.  ^ 

Prossia,  from  its  geographical  position,  was 
^        fint  implicated  in  these  hostilities, 
IiiTasion  of   AS  ^  territoiy  adjoined  that  of  the 
the  Doeiiiat  Danish  duchies.     On  the  4th  April 

SMtof™*"  *^®  *"*  meeting  of  the  insnigent  Es- 
^^  tates  took  place  at  Rendsburg,  on 
the  Eider,  at  which  the  motion  for  an  incorpo- 
ration of  both  duchies  with  the  Grermanic  Con- 
federacy was  carried  with  only  two  dissentient 
voices.  This  led  to  an  immediate  morement  on 
April  6  ^0  P<urt  of  the  German  jwwerB.  On  the 
6th  April  a  body  of  Prussian  troops,  un- 
der the  command  of  General  Von  Wrangle, 
crossed  the  Holstein  frontier,  with  the  avowed 
object  of  supporting  the  insurgents,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  Cabinet  of  Berlin  issued  a  hyp- 
ocritical declaration  that  they  entered  the  duchy 
with  no  intention  of  invading  the  rights  of  the 
King  of  Denmark.  Meanwhile  their  troops 
Immediately  joined  the  insurgent  bands;  the 
Frankfort  Diet,  by  a  formal  decree,  acknowl- 
edged the  provisional  government  of  the  duohies, 
and  ordered  troops  from  Hanover,  Mecklenburg, 
and  Oldenburg,  to  advance  into  them  to  sup- 
port the  Prussian  army  which  had  first  entered. 
The  King  of  Denmark  upon  this  addressed,  by 
aeans  of  his  embassador  at  Frankfinrt,  a  formu 
note  protesting  against  any  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  German  Confederacy,  and  a  war  immedi- 
ately ensued  between  the  two  powers.  It  seem- 
ed hopeless  on  the  part  of  Denmark,  which  was 
then  brought  into  collision,  with  half  its  forces, 
with  the  vast  strength  of  the  German  Confedera- 
cy. Nevertheless  it  came  to  a  snoeessfhl  and 
glorious  termination  for  the  Danish  crown — so 
great  was  the  patriotic  spirit  of  her  people,  and 
80  indcxmitable  the  courage  of  the  descendants  of 
the  old  sea-kings  of  the  North.  It  was  a  curious 
drcumatance  that  over  the  gate  of  the  town  of 
Rendsburg,  on  the  Eider,  which  the  troops  of  the 
Confederacy  entered  first  on  their  invasion  of 
SchlesEwig,  and  where  the  standard  of  revolt 
against  Denmark  was  first  hoisted,  stood  the  <dd 
inscription,  which  had  been  there  for  centuries, 
s  Ann.  Iter-  ^'•^w^'^  Bamani  ttrminug  Imperii* 
1848, 349,347 1  — tbusafibrdiugastandingreproach 
^nn.  Hist.  against  the  aggression,  and  proof  of 
1848. 4TO-481.  ^^  j^^jj^^  ^  ^^  Danish  claims.' 

The  first  operations  of  the  war  were  eminently 
gg^         favorable  to  the  Danes,  and  omin- 
Flrat  victory   ous  of  the  ultimate  issue  of  the  con- 
of^f  !>»»««•  test.    The  Danish  regular  troops 
April  T.  entered  Schleswig  on  the  7th  April, 

and  by  a  skillful  flank  attack  completely  routed 
the  insurgents,  4000  strong,  supported  b^  €000 
regular  troops  of  the  Confederation,  with  the 
lom  of  1100  men,  while  the  victors  were  weak- 
ened only  by  260  hoTM-dB^eombat.  On  the  same 
day  the  Danish  tn&eX  destroyed  the  batteries  whidi 
had  been  erected  by  the  enemy  near  Kiel,  and  a 
few  dm  ttfter  the  land  finces  drone  the  Germans 
Vol.  IV.— Dd 


over  the  Elder,  and  regained  the  entire  province 
of  Schleswig.  Upon  the  receipt  of  this  ...  ^ 
intelligence  one  unanimous  cry  of  indig-  '^  '^  * 
nation  arose  in  every  part  of  the  Confederacy; 
every  where  the  Liberals  preached  a  crusade 
against  the  audacious  Danes,  who  had  ventured 
to  brave  the  German  colors,  and  impede  the  res- 
urrection of  the  Fatherland.  The  governments 
of  the  neighboring  states  were  swept  away  by 
the  torrent;  the  Diet  strongly  supported  the 
same  views ;  the  principle  was  t^nly  asserted,, 
that  wherever  the  German  language  was  spoken 
there  were  the  bounds  of  the  great  Teutonic 
Confederacy.  The  fact  was  totally  overlooked 
that  the  German  population  was  little  more  than 
a  third  of  ^e  whole  inhabitants  of  the  disputed 
territory,  and  that  a  vast  majority  ^  the  entire 
population  was  warmly  attached  to  the  Danish 
connection.*  Indeed,  the  greatest  dilBcu^y 
which  the  Danish  troops  experienced  was  in  re- 
straining the  furious  mdignation  of  Ae  inhab- 
itants, which  broke  out  in  acts  of  savage  hostility 
against  the  retiring  Germans.  They  had  sig- 
nalized their  entry  by  blood  and  rapine,  and  the 
women,  in  retuni,  poured  boiling  water  upon 
them  finom  the  rooifs  of  the  houses  as  they  with- 
drew. Inflamed  beyond  measure  by  Uie  recital 
of  these  mutual  atrocities,  the  Prussian,  Hano^ 
rerian,  and  Brunswick  Goverxmients  directed 
formidable  armies  against  Holstein.  Without 
any  dedaratieB  of  war,  they  invaded  the  duchy, 
took  possession  of  the  fortress  of  Rendsburg,  m 
which  they  placed  a  garrison  of  5000  men ;  and 
an  army  of  40,000  men  was  col-  i  ^„„  ^^^ 
lected  to  cany  the  terrors  of  Gtar-  1848,482,488; 
man  vengeance  over  the  whole  ^o°*  B^>  ^ 
Cimbric  peninsula. »  ^®*^  ^^  ^' 

The  forces  of  Denmark  were  unequal  to  the 
encounter  of  so  large  an  armament,         99. 
notwithstanding  the  gallant  spirit  Renewed  ia- 
with  which   they  were   animated.  HfSirtir 
She  could   not  bring   more   than  andvictoiles 
twelve  thousand  regular  troops  into  of  Uie  Pros- 
the  fleld  against  forty  thousand  of   ■''^ 
the  Confederation.    Thev  made,  however,  a  no- 
ble drfense.    The  King  having  refused  to  obey 
m  peremptory  order  of  the  Diet  at  Frankfort  to 
withdraw  his  forces  from  Schleswig,  the  ^^j  ^^ 
Prussian  troops  received  orders  to  enter 
at  all  points  the  Danish  territories;  and  the  Dan- 
ish Government,  in  reply,  laid  an  embargo  on 
all  German  vessels  in  their  harbors,  and  issued 
orders  to  their  cruisers  to  capture  all  ^„f|j|9 
vessels  bearing  the  Prussian  flag.    Each    ^ 
party  was  successful  on  the  element  on  which 
its  forces  preponderated.    The  Danes  reasserted 
their  ancient  maritime  superiority  on  the  North- 
em  Ocean;  the  Prussian  flag  was  swept  from 
the  ocean,  their  harbors  blockaded,  and  their 
foreign  trade  nearly  destroyed.    But  at  land  the 
Danes  experienced  in  the  outset  very  consideraF 
ble  reverses.    On  Easter  Sunday,  28d  .    ..m 
April,  the  Danish  troops,  ten  thousand  ^^^^ 
strong,  under  General  Hedemann,  were  suddeit> 
ly  and  unezpectedlv  attacked  at  Danewirke, 
near  Schleswig,  by  General  Von  Wrangle,  with 
thirty  thousand  Prussians,  and,  after  a  hercMC 

•  Total  inhablUnU  of  Schleewlg 880,000' 

Of  which,  Denee. 18&000 

OfvhichfFrlsUos. S0,000 

Of  which,  aermsai .120.000 

880,000 

*-ilnii.  first,  1848,  p.  488. 
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rasistance  of  eight  hours,  compelled  to  retire. 
They  withdrew  in  the  best  order,  however,  with- 
out losing  a  single  tumbril  or  piece  of  artiUery ; 
hat  the  town  of  Schleswig  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  Finding  himself  decidedly  over.- 
matched,  the  Danbh  general  wisely  withdrew 
irom  the  main  land,  and  stationed  his  troops  on 
the  islands  of  Alsen  and  Funen,  lying  on  the 
east  coast  of  Schleswig,  where  they  could  not  be 
followed  by  the  invaders,  and  maintained  a  se- 
cure and  yet  menacing  position  on  their  flank. 
Yon  Wrangle,  upon  this,  having  no  longer  an 
enemy  in  his  front,  divided  his  army  into  two 
eolumns,  one  of  which  entered  Jutland,  and 
1  j^nn.  RpK.  carried  the  war  into  Denmark  prop- 
1848, 347,8 IB;  er,  where  they  levied  a  contribution 
Ann.  Hist.  of  two  million  crowns,  while  the 
1848, 484,435.  ^^^  occupied  Schleswig.' 
The  entrance  of  the  German  troops  into  Jut- 
^  land,  avowedly  beyond  the  limits 

Svtden  inter-  of  ^^  Confederation,  brought  new 
rmea,  and  actors  on  the  scene,  and  it  was  evi- 
ItanUisin      jg^t  that,  if  persisted  in,  it  would 

the  contest.  As  soon  as  it  was  known  at  Stock- 
holm, the  Cabinet  of  that  place  addressed  a  warm 
remonstrance  to  that  of  Berlin,  in  which  they 
announced  that,  if  the  invasion  of  Denmark  was 
persisted  in,  they  would  be  under  the  necessity 
of  sendfllg  a  corps  darmee  into  Funen,  or  some 
otf  the  other  Danish  islands,  to  reaist  the  attack, 
and  secure  the  safety  of  the  Scandinavian  king- 
doms. -The  Prussian  Government  replied  that 
they  had  no  intention  of  permanently  occupying 
any  part  of  Jutland,  but  that  the  measure  had 
been  rendered  necessary  by  the  seizure  of  a  num.- 
ber  of  Prussian  ships  by  Danish  cruisers,  and  as 
a  means  of  compelling  their  restitution.  The 
H  ^  Prussian  troops,  however,  continued  to 
advance,  and  reached  Eolding,  upon 
which  the  Swedes  landed  a  considerable  body 
of  troops  in  Funen  to  support  the  Danish  forces 
there ;  while  a  Bussian  squadron  set  sail  from 
Cronstadt  under -the  Archduke  Constantino,  and 
began  to  cruise  along  the  coast  of  Jutland  to  be 
ready  for  any  emergency  which  might  occur. 
Hatters  now  began  to  look  serious,  and  to  threait- 
en  a  general  war  in  the  North.  To  avert  itj  a 
conference  was  opened  in  London  of  the  embas- 
iidors  of  Bussia,  Prussia,  England,  Sweden,  and 
Denmark,  and  a  Bussian  diplomatic  agent  was 
stationed  in  Hamburg  to  communicate  the  re- 
solt  of  their  deliberations. to  the  belligerent  par- 
ties. By  their  intertention  the  advance  of  the 
Prussian  troops  was  at  length  arrested  in  Jut- 
Kay  28.  ^tkdf  and  they  were  withdrawn  from 
s  A  Hi  t  ^^^^  peninsula,  though  not  before  a 
1848!  48(M85;  hloodv  combat  had  taken  place  with 
Aa.  Reg.  1843*.  the  Danish  troops,  in  which  the 
W3j>i?  ^»y"  invaders  were  worsted,  and  driven 
ley.  ii.  6o,  M.  ^^y.  ^  Qrevenstein. » 

To  avenge  this  affront,  the  Prussian  and  Han- 
41,  overian  troops,  notwithstandingthepend- 
Buttle  of  ing  negotiations,  made  a  combined  at- 
Dnppein.  tack  on  the  Danish  forces,  who  had 
'  taken  up  a  position  at  Duppeln.  The 
superiority  of  numbers  in  the  land  forces  was  de> 
cidedly  in  favor  of  the  Prussians;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Danes  had  the  advantage  of  a 
strong  position  and  of  the  support  of  a  flotilla  of 
gun-boats  in  the  strait  between  the  main  land 
and  the  island  of  Alsen,  which  Uy  on  their  flank, 


and  the  guns  of  which  reached  the  field  of  battle. 
General  Hodenmnn  commarded  the  Danes,  and, 
in  order  to  throw  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the 
mediation  of  the  allied  powers,  his  ordera  were  to 
act  strictly  on  the  defensive.  The  forces  under 
his  command  were  only  fourteen  thousand ;  the 
Germans  brought  twenty-four  thousand  sabres 
and  bayonets  into  the  field.  The  first  line  of  the 
Danes  was  carried  after  an  obstinate  struggle 
and  great  slaughter  on  both  sides ;  but  they  re- 
tired to  a  still  stronger  position  in  their  rear, 
which  was  commanded  both  by  heavy  artillery 
on  the  opposite  heights  in  the  island  of  Akeo 
and  the  gun-boats  in  the  straits.  The  ^re  from 
these  was  so  heavy  upon  the  advancing  columns 
of  the  Prussians,  when  they  came  within  range, 
that  they  were  driven  back,  and  the  Danes  rc- 
occupied  the  positions  which  they  had  held  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  day.  The  attack  was  re- 
sumed next  morning ;  but  though  the  Pmssiaiis 
gained  some  advantages,  they  made  no  material 
progress ;  and  after  a  useless  slaughter,  both  par- 
ties remained  nearly  in  the  same  position  as  they 
had  occupied  in  the  commencement  of  the  con- 
flict. Another  combat,  equally  to  the  honor  of 
Uie  Danes  as  the  weaker  party,  took  jAace  <m 
the  29th  June,  when  the  Danish  i  cayiey,  u. 
rear-guard  repulsed  an  attack  by  63,  64;  Ann. 
the  insurgents,  headed  by  the  Prince  5^^  ^ 
de  Noor. '-  met i»«.4». 

Anxious  to  terminate  a  contest  so  unequal, 
though  waged  with  so  much  honor  ^ 
to  himself  and  his  forces  by  sea  and  N^otietioai 
land,  the  King  of  Denmark  ad-  foraaansiB- 
dressed,  on  the  15th  June,  a  note  to  ^j^j^" 
the  embassadors  of  Great  Bribun, 
Bussia,  and  Sweden,  at  Copenhagen,  requesting 
their  mediation  between  him  and  the  Gemun 
Confederacy.  The  result  of  this  was  an  inter- 
position of  these  powers,*  Yi^hich  led  to  an  armis- 
tice for  seven  months,  on  the  26th  Au-  j,  ^  c» 
gust.  The  conditions  of  this  convention  ^^' " 
were,  that  both  duchies  should  be  evacuated 
alike  by  the  Danish  and  German  forces;  that 
prisoners  on  both  sides  should  be  restored;  all 
vessels  captured,  or  on  which  an  embargo  had 
been  laid  since  the  commencement  of  the  war,  be 
restored ;  a  garrison  of  four  hundred  men  be  al- 
lowed to  be  k^t  by  the  Danes  in  the  islaad  of 
Alsen,  and  one  of  equal  strength  by  the  Confed- 
eracy in  the  town  of  Altona ;  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  duchies  in  the  mean  time  to  be  in- 
trusted to  a  mixed  commission  of  five  persons — 
two  chosen  by  the  King  of  Denmark,  two  by  the 
King  of  Prussia,  in  the  name  of  the  German 
Confederation,  and  a  fifth  by  the  whole  foar, 
who  was  to  have  the  president's  chair.  Both 
contracting  parties  claimed  the  guarantee  of 
Great  Britain  for  the  faithful  execution  of  this 
treaty.  Thus  were  hostilities  for  the  tim^  stopped, 
and  on  the  2dd  October,  the  King,  in  ^^unL 
opening  the  Chambers,  announced  the 
approaching  concession  of  a  constitution,  and 
congratulated  his  subjects  in  deserved  terms  on 
the  noble  stand  they  had  anade  against  the  on- 
just  invasion  by  the  German  democracy,  with 
which  they  had  been  visited.  The  conditions  of 
the  armistice,  though  in  appearance  fair,  were, 
however,  in  reality  eminently  favorable  to  the 
Confederacy,  for  by  it  the  Danish  troops  were 
compelled  to  keep  aloof  from  both  dnchiea,  which 
were  in  a  manner  sequestered  and  withdrawn 
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firom  the  Danish  crown,  to  wluch  they  bad  so 
long  belonged.  It  was  as  if  an  aimistioe  were 
to  be  conclndod  between  Great  Britain  and 
Prance,  on  condition  of  Scotland  or  Ireland  be- 
ing evacuated  by  the  forces  of  both  parties,  and 
pnt  nnder  neutral  government.  The  British 
Cabinet,  enamored  of  the  Liberal  canse  throng* 
oat  the  world,  looked  on,  a  passive  spectator  of 
this  oppression  of  the  weaker  Staie  by  the  great- 
er, and  permitted  an  independent  monarchy  to 
be  bereaved  of  half  its  dominions  without  either 
drawing  the  sword  or  exerting  any  effectire  dip- 
lomatic interposition  in  its  behalf. 
dSSSa's  ^^^  Pahnerston  proposed  that 
sp«ech,  Oct  Schleswig  should  be  neither  Danish 
2$,  1S48;  Con-  nor  German,  but  independent,  con- 
JTisASSi^  nected  with  Denmark  by  a  "polit- 
Ml  Ttxg.lS4S,  ical  tie,"  forgetting  that,  under  the 
961 ;  Cayiey,  aj^fMaranoe  of  impartiality,  this  was, 
h^Sml'**  in  effect,  deciding  the  question  of  ag- 
gressionin  favor  of  the  Confederacy.  * 

Meanwhile  the  commission  of  seventeen  mem- 
43^  ben  of  the  Vor-Parliament,  which 
Sappx«nlon  had  been  charged  with  the  prepara- 
of»r«roltln  tiou  of  a  constitution,  and  the  first 
*^  **"*^-  German  National  Assembly,  met  at 
Frankfort  on  the  18th  May.  Much  alarm  was 
occasioned  at  this  time  by  an  insurrection  which 
broke  out  in  the  southern  provinces  of  Central 
Germany,  under  two  democratic  leaders,  Hecker 
and  Struve,  who  drew  together  some  thousand 
lawless  characters,  and  commenced  levying  con- 
tributions, during  the  suspension  of  authority, 
on  their  own  account.  They  were  pursued  by 
the  troops  of  the  Confederation,  and  at  length 
A  riieoi  brought  to  bay  on  the  heights  of  Schlech- 
^  tonau,  near  Baudeon,  when  they  were 

totally  defeated  by  General  Von  Gagem,  and 
Struve  made  prisoner.  Von  Gagern  was  per- 
fidiously murdered  by  the  insurgents,  in  a  par- 
ley. This  tumult  being  appeaued,  the  Assembly 
commenced  their  labors,  and  elected  Baron  Von 
Gagem,  brother  of  the  general  who  had  defeated 
Strove,  President,  and  Von  Sorion,  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Assembly.  It  was  quite  distinct  from 
the  German  Diet,  elected  under  the  old  consti- 
tution, which  was  sitting  in  Frankfort  at  the 
same  time — a  strange  juxtaposition,  somewhat 
similar  to  the  Chartist  conventions  which  have 
sometimes  been  assembled  in  London  at  the  time 
when  the  British  Parliament  was  sitting  in  West- 
minster. The  respective  situation  and  consider- 
ation of  the  two  rival  houses  was  very  difierent 
from  what  they  had  been  in  the  British  capital, 
for  the  whole  eyes  of  Germany  were  fixed  on  the 
new  Assembly;  and  the  Diet,  when  their  Mt- 
tings  commenced,  were  glad  to  conceal  their  in- 
a  Ann.  Res.  significance  under  apacific  message, 
1848,954,365;  expressive  of  a  desire  to  act  in  friends 
Aniu  uist  ly  uuison  and  co-operation  with  the 
1843,  890.        newly«*lected  representatives.* 

The  debates  on  the  new  constitution  which  had 
4^  been  prepared  by  the  committee  of 
TiMiieirCon-  seventeen  commenced  immediately 
rthntfon,  and  ^^^  ^^  Assembly  met,  and  lasted 
wS  iSSed  till  the  28th  June,  when  it  was  final- 
Regent  ly  adjusted,  alter  repeated  divisions. 

June  88.  By  this  constitution  it  was  provid- 

ed that  there  should  be  a  *' Provisional  Central 
Power^  for  the  government  of  the  entire  Confed- 
eracy, which  should  exercise  generally  all  the 


fonctiont  of  the  executive,  direct  the  armed 
force,  nominate  cabinet  ministers  for  the  exer- 
cise of  all  the  duties  of  government,  appoint  the 
commander-in-chief,  embassadors,  and  consuls 
to  foreign  powers,  decide  on  peace  and  war,  and 
conclude  treaties  with  foreign  states  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Assembly.  The  provisional  gov- 
ernment was,  by  a  minority  of  878  to  176,  to  be 
centred  in  a  single  regent,  who  was  himself  ir- 
responsible ;  but  the  ministers  whom  he  appoint- 
ed were  responsible,  and  were  entitled  to  seats 
in  the  Assembly.  The  whole  powers  of  the  old 
German  Diet  were  to  cease  the  moment  that 
the  Provisional  Government  began  to  exercise 
Its  functions,  and  it  in  its  turn  to  cease  as  soon 
as  the  permanent  constitution  was  established. 
The  constitution,  as  a  whole,  was  approved  finaL 
ly  by  a  majority  of  450  to  100.  Inese  resolu- 
tions indicated  clearly  the  revolutionary  tend- 
ency of  the  Assembly,  which  had  already  in  ef- 
fect overturned  the  whole  Germanic  constitu- 
tion. But  a  difierent  result  appeared  in  the 
choice  of  a  Begent,  which  demonstrated  that  the 
old  traditions  still  lingered  among  them,  and 
that  the  influence  of  Austria  was  rather  for  a 
time  in  abevance  than  permanently  de-  J^^^  29 
stroyed.  Shortly  after  the  approval  o^  j  1  » 
the  constitution,  the  regent  was  elected,  ^^ 
and  the  Archduke  John  was  chosen,  the  ^^^ 
numbers  being  486  for  His  Imperial  Highness, 
and  52  for  the  President  of  the  Assembly,  Von 
Gagern.  The  announcement  of  the  numbers 
was  received  with  loud  cheers  in  every  part  of 
the  Assembly.  On  the  next  day  the  German 
Diet,  still  sitting,  like  the  ghost  of  its  former 
self,  at  Frankfort,  also  elected  the  Archduke  re- 
gent, who  thus  centred  in  his  person  all  the  au- 
thority which  could  be  conferred  both  by  the  an- 
cient and  the  revolutionary  authorities  in  the 
Confederacy.*  His  Imperial  Highness,  when 
chosen  to  his  high  office,  was  sixty-seven  y^ars 

*  The  repreaentatires  for  the  Anembly  from  each  of 
the  nndermentloiMd  StAtas  were  aa  follows: 

Pnuda 198 

Auatiia 110 

Bavaria... M 

Wttrtembei^f 26 

Hanover 24 

Saxony SI 

Baden 19 

Heeee  (Dachy) 19 

HeoM  (Electoral) 11 

Schleswig 11 

Mauao 9 

Mecklenburg-Schwerin 6 

Lnxembargand  Limburg 6 

Oldenbuig 6 

Brunswick 5 

Saxe- Weimar 4 

Saxe-Coboig 9 

Saxe-Melningen 9 

Alkenbofg 9 

Hambuig..,,.., 8 

Leaer  States^  18— 1  each 18 

Total CS5SJ 

The  Assembly  eootained,  divided  by  dasaes: 

Professors,., 95 

Doctors  of  philosophy,  law,  and  physic 81 

Editors  of  newspapers 14 

Clergymen 17 

Civil  ftmctlonartea,  as  notaries,  attorneys 900 

Land^owners 98 

MiUtary  oflBcen ^ 18 

Merehanta 93 

Mannfkctnren 16 

Total SD9 

— Catlbt,  iL  61,  09L 
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of  age,  haTing  been  born  on  28th  January,  1782. 
'  ... .    ^  ^     He  had  lived,  respected  and  beloved, 

«  Hist,  of  Eu-  .         -•  1  •  J      •*.!_       • 

roiwT  c  lix.  i  "*  retirement,  occupied  with  scien- 

53,  6i;  Coii-    tific  and  literary  pursuits,  since  the 

•Mtution^June  unhappy  time  when,  by  the  tardi- 

Kee^  1848  ^"'  "®*®  ^^  ^^  advance  from  Hungary, 
865.'866:Ann.  he  had  marred  the  deliverance 
Hist.  1848,       of  Germany  on  the  field  of  Wa- 

432^429.  1 

**''^*  •  gram.^ 

This  anomalous  and  unexpected  result  in  an 
^^  Assembly  elected  under  the  first 
Mortliacation  fervor  of  revolutionary  passion  was 
of  the  Cabinet  a  subject  of  extreme  mortification  to 
of  Berlin  at  the  King  of  Prussia  and  his  Cabi- 
Ukis  rcuit       ^^^  ^jjj^j^  ^^  expected  a  very  difi. 

ferent  result  from  the  votes,  and  confidently  an< 
ticipated  the  establishment  of  an  imperial  throne 
for  the  royed  family  of  Prussia  from  the  changes 
in  progress.  This  election,  accordinglv,  is  to  be 
regarded  as  an  important  turning-point  in  the 
annals  of  the  Grerman  Revolution,  for  it  detached 
the  Prussian  Grovemment  from  the  cause  of  in- 
novation. They  now  saw  things  in  their  true 
colors,  and  became  alive  to  the  dangers  of  the 
abyss  on  the  edge  of  which  they  stood.  From 
this  period,  accordingly,  may  be  dated  a  decided 
change  in  the  policy  of  the  cabinet  of  Berlin, 
which  ere  long  brought  them  into  open  collision 
with  the  innovating  party,  and  contributed  more 
•  A  nt  ^  than  any  other  circumstance  to  the 
lMM<i?4^;  deliverance  of  GoTemment  from  the 
An.  Reg/l848,  revolutionary  bonds,  and  the  resto- 
J*T;  J^*y*'y»  ration  of  the  royal  authority  over  the 
whole  of  the  Prussian  dominions.' 
Meanwhile  the  installation  of  the  Archduke 
46.  as  Regent  of  Germany  took  place 

inatjiiiation     with  great  pomp  at  Frankfort,  on 

^ ^u* PiT"*.  the  21st  July.     He  made  hU  sol- 
DOKeJonnai  ^      •  1    ^i.     ^  j  v  • 

Begent  of  »     ^mn  entry  into  the  town,  and  being 

Germanx.       nominated  by  both  Assemblies,  he 
July  21.  united  for  a  brief  period  alLsuffrages 

in  his  favor.  The  President  of  the  Assembly, 
Von  Gagem,  addressed  him  in  these  terms: 
**  At  this  poment,  when  all  the  authorities  of 
Germany  have  united  to  cement  their  alliance, 
a  new  era  commences  for  our  common  country. 
August  Archduke,  Vicar  of  the  Empire,  you  are 
welcomed  in  the  National  Assembly,  which  has 
come  under  the  solemn  engagement,  in  the  face 
of  the  country,  to  assist  your  Imperial  Highness 
in  the  arduous  task  which  you  have  undertaken, 
with  all  its  strength.  To  accomplish  that  ob- 
ject, the  Government  of  the  Vicar  of  the  Em- 
pire may  rely  on  their  support  in  contributing  to 
whatever  tends  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  unity, 
to  secure  the  liberty  of  the  people,  to  re-establish 
public  order,  to  restore  confidence,  to  augment 
the  common  prosperity.  The  German  people 
proclaim  with  gratitude  the  patriotism  of  your 
Highness;  but  it  demands  that  all  the  energy 
and  activity  of  the  Archduke  John  should  be 
consecrated,  without  division,  to  the  general  in- 
terests of  the  country.**  "  In  entering  upon  my 
functions,"  said  the  Archduke,  in  reply,  "I  de- 
clare anew  that  I  will  maintain,  and  cause  to  be 
maintained,  for  the  general  glory  and  prosperity 
of  Germany,  the  law  which  has  placed  me  at  the 
head  of  the  central  power.  I  declare,  at  the 
same  time,  that  I  will  devote  my  entire  time  to 
my  functions;  and  I  will  pray  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  to  charge  me  with  the  care  of  represent- 
ing it  at  Vienna  as  soon  as  I  have  opened  the 


Diet  That  done,  I  shall  devote  myself  withoat 
reserve  to  the  discharge  of  mv  functions.**  The 
Archduke  immediately  constituted  his  ministry, 
which  was  finally  arranged  on  the  9th  ^gu&t,  the 
Prince  of  Leiningen  being  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil; M.  Heckscher,  Minister  of  For-  ^ 
eign  Affairs ;  M.  Penckher,  of  War ;  is^^^  42s. 
M.  Schmerling,  of  the  Interior.^ 

The  National  Assembly  of  Grcrmany  at  Frank- 
fort, which  had  only  sat  since  the 
18th  of  May,  a  period  of  less  than  y^  ^ 
three  months,  had  now  made  ex-  efXtetadbytiMi 
traordinary  advances  to  supreme  Gennan  Xa- 
power,  and  achieved  what  in  tlie  ^|»*lAweni- 
beginning  of  the  year  would  have 
been  deemed  impossibilities.  It  had,  by  falling 
in  with,  and  acquiring  the  direction  of,  the  flood- 
tide  of  enthusiam  which  now  swept  away  the 
German  mind,  succeeded  in  that  short  time  in 
compelling  all  the  separate  states  of  the  Confed- 
eracy to  bow  to  its  authority ;  dissolved  the  Ger- 
manic Diet,  the  work  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna ; 
elected,  by  an  immense  majority,  a  Regen|  of 
the  Empire,  whose  power  was  paramount  to  that 
of  Aystria  and  Prussia,  and  who  vrielded  the 
military  force  of  forty  millions  of  men.  Mi  this 
had  been  done,  too,  with  the  cordial  approba- 
tion of  the  most  intelligent  and  highly  educated 
classes,  and  amidst  the  loud  applause  of  die  mul- 
titude. The  sovereigns  who  had  been  shorn  of 
their  lustre,  and  cast  down  from  their  high  e^- 
tate  by  this  vast  usurpation,  if  not  cordial  in  ap- 
proving, were  at  least  quiescent  under  it ;  they 
were  overawed  into  submission,  or  hopeless  of 
resistance,  and  the  revolution  seemed  to  be  as 
cordially  approved  by  the  Emperor,  Kings, 
and  Princes,  as  by  the  burghers  or  stu-  _ 
dents.  So  general  was  the  concurrence,  ^ 
that  the  protest  of  Ernest,  King  of  Hanover,  aS^ 

serting  the  independence  of  his  do-  .  . 

.   •  '^    ^        ^«     J        .J  J.  •  Ann.  Hist. 

mimons,wa8  scarcely  noticed  amidst  1349  499-^1 

the  general  chorus  of  approbation.^ 

The  unanimity,  however,  as  is  usually  the  case 
where  great  changes  are  introduced 
under  the  influence  of  terror,  was  on  pyiji  aerolt- 
the  surface,  and  seeming  only.  Be- 
neath it  there  lurked  the  seeds  of  divisions  most  se- 
rious, and  discord  the  most  inveterate,  whieh  ere 
long  distracted  the  apparently  united  society,  and 
covered  the  fields  of  the  Fatherland  with  mourn- 
ing. The  Polisbr  provinces  of  Prussia  were  the 
quarter  where  the  conflicting  passions  first  broke 
out ;  for  there  the  divisions  of  race,  and  the  sore 
feeling  arising  from  extinguished  nationality, 
coincided  with  the  revolutionary  desires  there, 
as  elsewhere  in  the  world,  afloat.  The  Grand- 
Duchy  of  Posen,  from  the  very  first,  was  vio- 
lently agitated  by  the  intelligence  of  the  revolu- 
tion at  Paris ;  and  the  general  discontents  were 
brought  to  a  crisis  by  a  decree  of  the  King  of 
Prussia,  which  on  grounds,  to  say  the  least  of 
them,  questionable,  made  a  new  division  of  the 
duchy,  by  which  the  whole  western  portioo  of 
the  province,  up  to  the  very  gates  of  its  capital, 
were  assigned  to  Germany.  This  di-  .^j* 
vision,  which  was  intended  to  swell  the  '"^ 
deputies  of  Prussia  in  the  National  Assembly, 
and  in  reality  had  that  effect,  at  once  blew  into 
a  flame  over  all  the  eastern  frontier  of  Germany 
the  hereditary  animosi^  of  the  Sclavonic  and 
Teutonic  races.  The  Germans  in  all  the  prov- 
inces  on  the  frontier  trampled  under  foot  the 
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Polish  cockades ;  the  Poles  did  the  same  to  the 
Germans.  Hostilities  and  mutual  massacre  soon 
ensued  between  the  contending  parties^  and 
Prince  Czatorinskl  set  out  from  Paris  to  oigan- 
«  A  Hifli.  ^  ^^  movement,  thinking  that  the 
iM^i£.  hour  of  Polish  deliverance  had  at 
length  struck.^ 

Bnjt  he  was  soon  miserably  undeceived.  The 
49.  peasants  in  Lithuania  and  all  Rus- 
Which  is  sian  Poland  took  part  with  the  Rus- 
snppraaaed.  jj^jq^  —  a  markworthy  circumstance, 
indicating  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  in 
Sclavonic  history,  and  bespeaking  the  practical 
benefits  which  the  cultivators  of  Uie  soil  had  ob- 
tained from  their  change  of  masters.  Thus  the 
collision  was  confined  to  the  Polish  provinces 
which  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  German  pow- 
crs,  and  there  it  was  for  a  short  time  very  vi- 
olent. The  peasants  reappeared,  armed  with 
scythes ;  the  fiame  spread  to  the  borders  of  the 
Gnmd-Dnehy  of  Warsaw,  and  the  revolt  became 
general  iu  Western  Poland  under  Microslavroki. 
The  peasaniB  immediately  gave  way  to  the  most 
frightful  atrocities.  Hands  and  feet  were  cut 
i)^,  eyes  scooped  out,  and  women,  even  in  an 
advanced  state  of  pregnancy,  beaten  to  death, 
under  circumstances  of  the  most  frightful  cruel> 
ty.  Mturder,  lust,  and  arson  stalked  triumphant 
through  the  land ;  neither  age  nor  sex,  church 
nor  dwelling,  was  spared.  Maddened  by  the 
Slight  of  these  enormities,  the  German  troops  re- 
taliated in  like  manner,  and  the  insurrection, 
from  the  very  first,  assumed  a  character  of  fright- 
ful atroci^.  It  was  soon,  however,  snpprei^ed. 
Anrflao   "^  bloody  conflict,  rather  to  the  advant- 

^'"^    '  age  of  the  insurgents,  took  place  at 

Rozmin ;  but  the  little  town  of  Xroni,  defended 

with  obstinacj  by  the  Poles,  was  stormed  by  the 

Prussians,  and  great  part  of  the  defend- 

^  ers  put  to  the  sword.  A  desperate  strug- 
gle, with  various  success,  took  place  at  Milodau, 
where  the  Poles  had  established  an  intrenched 
camp,  which,  after  being  taken  and  retaken  sev- 
eral times,  finally  remained  in  the  power  of  the 
Pmasiana  under  General  Blum.  Several  small 
corps  of  insurgents  having  united  at  Schrode, 
they  were  surrounded  and  attacked  on 
**^  *■  the  8th  May  by  Generals  Colomb,  Pfuel, 
and  Widel,  and  forced  to  capitulate,  with  their 
leader,  Microslawski.  This  success  terminated 
the  insurrection  in  Poland,  and  extinguished 
there  for  a  time  the  hostility  of  the  German  and 
Sclavonic  races.  The  revolt  was  the  more  easily 
suppressed,  that  it  was  only  partially  shared  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  thanks  to  tlie  ex- 
perienced beneficence  of  the  Prussian  rule ;  and 
being  supported  by  the  extreme  revolutionary 
party  in  the  towns,  it  shared  in  the  obloquy 
a  Ann.  Hist  ^°^  vl^^ch  that  portion  of  the  com- 
134S,  398, 399;  munity,  from  the  experience  of  their 
An.  Re^.1848,  excesses,  were  beginning  to  fall  in 
^96-^»t.  every  country  in  Europe.* 

The  new  constitution  which  had  been  pre- 

^       pared  by  the  Liberal  ministry  was  at 

NewOon-    length  announced  at  Beriin  by  the 

Btitatioaof  King;  and  it  was  calculated,  if  any 

^**^      thing  could,  to  satisfy  the  demands 

^  c^  the  democratic  party,  for  it  con- 

tained all  the  elements  of  real  freedom.  It  de- 
clared the  equality  of  all  citiiens  in  the  sight 
of  the  law,  personal  liberty  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, security  of  property,  inviolability  o(  private 


homes;  freedom  of  religion,  unleai  it  endan- 
gered public  tranquiUi^;  the  entire  liberty  of 
the  press,  the  censorship  being  forever  abolish- 
ed ;  the  right  of  meeting  and  deliberating  un* 
armed,  the  right  of  association  and  petition;  the 
inviolability  of  the  King's  person,  and  responsi- 
bility of  his  ministers,  who  were  liable  to  be  im- 
peached by  the  Lower  House  and  tried  by  the 
Upper ;  the  division  of  the  Legislature  into  two 
Houses,  the  one  elective,  the  other  in  pan  hered- 
itaiy.  The  princes  of  the  blood-royal  and  sixty 
peers,  to  be  nominated  by  the  King,  to  form  part 
of  the  Upper  House ;  the  remainder,  consisting 
of  180  members,  to  be  chosen  by  the  people: 
when  once  elected,  the  dignity  to  be  hereditary 
in  the  first  sixty;  but  the  seat  to  be  for  eight 
years  for  the  latter  portion.  The  former  re- 
quired a  property  qualification  of  8000  dollars 
a  year;  the  latter,  2500.  The  members  of  the 
Lower  House  to  be  elected  for  four  years,  and 
subject  to  no  property  qualification;  but  they 
were  to  be  above  thirty  years  of  ,  ^  .,.  . , 
age.  The  sittings  of  the  courts  of  u^^^S^ 
law  to  be  public,  and  the  facts  in  An.  Re^.  I8ii^ 
criminal  cases  ascertained  by  ver-  ?*♦  ^°-  ^^^ 
diets  of  juries.*  1848,  IM. 

This  constitution,  how  great  a  concession  so- 
ever to  public  freedom,  was  far  from 
satisfying  the  democratic  party.  Do-  ^^^^^f, 
bates  immediately  began  upon  its  sev-  un,  and 
eral  articles,  which  were  conducted  change  of 
with  great  acrimony,  and  continued  ¥^^V7' 
through  the  whole  summer  and  an-  *"  ' 
tumn.  The  Assembly  being  elected  practically 
by  universal  suffrage,  the  speeches  were  ex- 
tremely violent,  and  of  interminable  length. 
The  chief  trial  of  strength  took  place  on  a  spec- 
ulative question,  ''  whether  the  events  in  March 
in  Berlin  were  a  transaction  between  Ae  Crown 
and  the  people,  or  a  revolution;"  and  it  was 
carried,  after  a  furious  debate,  by  a  small  ma- 
jority of  177  to  160,  in  favor  of  its  bein^  a  trans- 
action. This  decision  gave  the  utmost  ofiense 
to  the  democratic  par^  in  tiie  Assembly,  as  did 
several  other  votes  at  the  same  time,  refusing  to 
sanction  the  principle  of  revolution,  and  they 
were  soon  cordially  supported  by  the  niob  in  the 
streets,  who  proceeded  to  vent  their  rage  against 
the  obnoxious  members.  At  length  they  got 
worked  up  to  such  a  pitch  that  they 
made  an  attack  upon  the  Assembly  and  °^  ^ 
the  arsenal,  which  immediately  adjoined  its  hall, 
which  they  carried  by  storm,  and  pillaged — the 
Burgher  Guard,  intrusted  with  their  defense, 
making  very  little  resistance.  This  indecision 
on  their  part  cost  the  State  500,000  dollars.  The 
mob  destroyed  every  thing  in  the  areenal  which 
they  could  not  cany  away.  The  arms  were 
broken  and  thrown  out  of  the  vrindow ;  antiqui- 
ties of  great  value,  rare  pieces  of  artilleiy,  arms 
inlaid  with  silver  and  ivory,  were  stolen  or  de- 
stroyed. This  outrage  immediately  became  the 
subject  of  a  warm  debate,  the  Ministry  having 
brought  forward  a  motion  for  the  protection  of 
the  Assembly  by  an  armed  force ;  the  Bevolu- 
tionists  meeting  it  with  an  amendment  to  the 
effect  ''that  the  Assembly  needed  no  armed  pro- 
tection, but  placed  itself  under  the  safeguard  of 
the  people  of  Berlin.  '*  So  intimidated  were  the 
members  by  the  recent  outbreak  that  the  amend- 
ment was  carried  by  a  large  miigority.  Upon 
this  the  Ministiy  resigned,  and  no  small  difficult}' 
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was  experienced  in  forming  another.  <  At  length, 
however,  a  cabinet  was  arranged,  with  M.  von 
Anerswald  President  of  the  Council ;  M.  Schlei- 
^  ^        nitz.  Foreign  Affairs ;  and  M.  Sehre- 

18^a8S,a§b;  kenstein,  War;  and  the  mob  of 
Ann.  Hist.  '  Berlin,  satisfied  with  their  victory, 
1848, 416 ;       relapsed  for  a  short  period  into 

This  lull  was  not  of  long  duration.    The  Au- 
5^        erswald  Ministry,  which  from  the  be- 
Miniouy      ginning  was  in  a  \''ery  tottering  condi- 
again  (Jqq^  fgH  under  a  hostile  vote  on  the 

M.^i»iof  9th  September.      Still  greater  diffi- 
the  King,     culty  was  experienced  in  now  form- 
Sept  9.        ing  an  administration,  but  one  was  at 
length  constituted  under  the  presidency  of  Gen- 
eral Von  PfueL     These  repeated  changes  in  so 
short  a  time  indicatea  unequivocally  a  lamenta> 
ble  weakness  in  the  executive,  which  seemed  to 
be  approaching  a  state  of  complete  prostration. 
On  the  23d  September  General  Pfiiel 
^P**  **•  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  army,  in 
which  he  stated,  **  According  to  the  draft  of  the 
constitutioB  which  has  been  proposed  by  his  Maj- 
esty to  the  Assembly,  the  officers  of  the  ai'my 
will  be  obliged  to  take  an  oath  to  the  constitu- 
tion, in  the  same  manner  as  the  civil  eiBcers  are 
obliged  to  do,  and  no  reactionary  tendencies  will 
clash  with  the  duties  of  an  officer  in  the  army." 
The  allusion  here  to  **i*eactionary  tendencies" 
was  owing  to  the  well-understood  feelings  of  the 
army,  which  had  become  thoroughly  ashamed 
of  the  events  of  March,  and  the  inglorious  part 
they  had  borne  in  them,  and  were  panting  for 
an  opportunity  to  wipe  out  their  disgrace  in  a 
more  honorable  conflict.    The  King,  however, 
had  now  become  alive  to  the  extreme  danger  of 
putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  revolutionary 
movement  and  \he  elevation  of  the  Archduke 
John  to  the  office  of  Regent  had  dispelled  all  the 
ambitious  illusions  which  had  formerly  obscured 
his  vision  in  regard  to  it.    He  determined^  ac- 
s  Ann.  Keg.  ccurdlngly,  on  repressive  measures,  and 
1848>339, '  the  first  step  was  to  appoint  General 
P^'ilto'^    Von  Wrangel,  on  his  return  from  the 
iS^'  Ann!    B^^  ^^  ^^'  '^^^  suspended  by  the  arm- 
Hiat  1848,    istice,  to  the  command  of  the  troops  in 
4M,  4Sii,  •  Berlin  and  the  Brandenburg  Marksi.^ 
The  accession  to  the  command  of  this  sturdy, 
plain-q)oken  soldier  was  inaugurated 
Ad^M  of  "7  ^^  address  to  the  troops,  of  historic 
Qen.  Van     value,  as  indicating  at  once  the  alter- 
Wrangeito  ed  policy  of  the  King  and  the  misery 
BMtST*    ^^  '*^^  country.    For  some  days  be- 
fore, a  great  concentration  of  forces 
had  taken  place  by  means  of  the  railways,  and 
fifty  thousand  troops  of  the  line  were  now  as^ 
sembled  in  and  around  Berlin .    On  the  22d  Sep- 
tember a  review  was  held  at  Potsdam,  and,  in  an 
order  of  the  day  addressed  to  them,  the  General 
said^  **  The  King  has  honored  me  with  the  high- 
est proof  of  his  confidence,  in  giving  me  the 
command  of  all  the  troops  in  the  Marks.     I  will 
establish  order  when  it  is  disturbed,  and  support 
the  laws  when  they  are  infringed.    The  Burgher 
Guard  is  primarily  charged  with  this  duty ;  but 
when  I  find  it  fail  in  discharging  it,  we  will  ad- 
vance, and  we  shall  succeed.      The  troops  are 
stanch;   their  tworda  are  skarpetud,  and  their 
mmkete  are  loaded.    It  is  not  against  yon,  men 
of  Berlin,  that  this  is  done,  but  to  protect  you — 
to  protect  the  liberty  given  us  by  the  King,  and 


to  defend  the  laws.  For  you,  and  with  yon,  we 
shall  act.  No  reaction !  but  protection  for  or- 
der, for  the  laws,  and  for  freedom.  How  mel- 
ancholy does  Berlin  now  appear  to  me !  Grass 
is  growing  in  your  streets ;  your  houses  are  emp- 
ty ;  your  shops  are  full  of  goods,  but  void  of  pur- 
chasers. Your  industrious  citizens  are  withoat 
work,  without  wages,  without  profits.  This  must 
be  changed,  and  it  shall  be  clianged.  I  bring  you 
order  and  its  attendant  blessings.  Anarchy  most 
cease,  and  it  shall  cease.  I  swear  it  to 
you ;  and  a  Wrangel  never  yet  failed  i^?'^^ 
in  keeping  his  word."* 

In  truth,  the  disorders  in  the  streets  had  reach- 
ed such  a  height  as  to  render  these 
stem  words  absolutely  necessary,  pisordenin 
and  the  conduct  of  the  Burgher  BoxUn,  and 
Guard  had  sufficiently  proved  that  paaiUnnimhy 
no   reliance  whatever  was  to  be  q^^^"^^ 
placed  on  them  to  avert  these.    On 
the  22d  August  a  serious  riot  occurred  aft  the 
hotel  of  M.  Auerswald,  where  a  diplomatic  soiree 
was  going  on,  when  the  populace  threw  stones  at 
the  windows,  and  nearly  killed  the  BavariaB 
minister.    .They  were  not  dispersed  till  sevexal 
lives  had  been  lost,  and  thirty  of  the  policemen 
wounded.     These  violent  demonstrations  met 
with  the  greatest  favor  from  the  democratic  clnbs, 
several  of  which  passed  resolutions  that  the  cap. 
tain  of  the  Burgher  Guard  who  had  deserted  his 
post  when  the  arsenal  was  attacked  had  deaerrod 
well  of  his  country.     So  notorious  had  the  racil* 
lation  of  the  Guard  become,  that,  in  answer  to  a 
deputation  from  their  number  promising  fidelity 
to  the  constitution,  the  King  replied,  **It  would 
be  better  to  prove  it  by  deeds  than  to  make 
promises.**    The  discussion  of  the  articles  of  the 
constitution,  which  began  on  the  1 1th  q^^. 
October,  still  ftirther  augmented  the  pub- 
lie  alarm  and  excitement ;.  for  every  article  be- 
came the  subject  of  a  trial  of  strength  between 
the  conservative  and  revolutionary  parties^  at- 
tended by  a  vehement  agitation  in  tiie  diHis^  and 
terror  in  the  city.    The  whole  of  the  first  day 
was  taken  up  with  a  debate  on  the  title  the  King 
was  to  assume ;  and  it  was  decided,  by  217  to  134, 
that  the  words, '  *■  by  the  grace  of  God,"  should  be 
omitted.    The  ob^t  of  this  was  to  make  it  ap- 
pear that  his  sole  title  to  the  throne  was  the  wiU 
of  the  people.    On  the  other  hand,,  they  decided 
that  his  title  should  be  that  of  ^*  King  of  Fms- 
sia,."  not  the  more  papular  one  of  ''King  ^^    ^ 
of  the  FrussiaBS."    Meanwhile  the  c^- 
tal  was  in  a  state  bordering  on  disQraction ;  for^ 
in  addition  to  the  Mccitement  arising  from  polit- 
ical changes,  distress  of  the  severest  kind — their 
invariable  concomitant — was  setting  in  npon  the 
people.    The  chief  manufactories  were  cloeed; 
thousands  of  workmen  were  without  bread,  and 
added  to  the  dangers  arising  from  upwavl  of 
eight  thousand  convicts  at  Iwge  in  Berlin,  who 
were  always  ready  to  j<Mn  in  any  popular  explo- 
sion.   Four  thonsaxkd  of  this  unruly  rabble  join- 
ed in  an  attack  on  the  mills  of  Coperraich-        ^ 
erfeld,  to  destroy  the  machinery  erect- 
ed there.    They  were  at  length  beat  ofi^  but  not 
until  several  lives  had  been  lost  and  barricades 
erected  in  the  streets.     The  Assembly,  so  -^ 
far  from  discouraging,  gave  the  greatest 
encQuragement  to  the  authors  of  these  disoiden^ 
for  on  the  81st  October  they  passed  a  q^»« 
resolution  *'  that  aU  Prussians  ace  equal 
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before  the  law;  that  neither  privileges,  titles, 
nor  rank  are  to  exist  in  the  State ;  and  that  the 
1  Ann.  Ros.  ^*obUitif  ar€  aboHsked."  On  the  next 
1S4S,  390,  day  Uerr  Waldeck  moved  a  resola- 
PJ»„^>'"  tion  pledging  the  Government  to  give 
^2i  Ann!  assistance  to  the  inhabitants  of  Yien- 
Mist.  1848,  na,  then  engaged  in  a  contest  with  the 
40:^463.      Government.* 

This  faroiight  matters  to  a  crisis.    The  King 
gg^  had  for  -some  time  been  only  wait- 

BiotattheAs-  ^^S  ^^  *i^  opportonlty  to  repress 
•nnbiyUaii,  the  anarchist  faction  without  de- 
Sii^S?**^'  parting  from  the  constitution,  which 
^'  he  had  sworn  to  respect,  and  the 
violence  of  the  revolutionists  now  furnished  it. 
Not  content  with  the  majority  which  they  al- 
ready possessed  in  the  Assembly,  the  mob  from 
without,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  intimidating 
the  conservative  memben,  broke  into  its  haU, 
'amply  provided  with  ropes,  nails,  and  nooses,  as 
a  preparation  for  summary  hanging.  They  even 
went  so  far  as  to  mob  their  former  leader,  Beh- 
rend,  whom  they  accused  of  having  become 
*Makewarm  in  the  cause  of  the  people,"  and 
ringed  his  long  red  beard  with  their  torches.  Aft- 
^  30.  ®''  •  violent  struggle,  the  Burgher  Guard, 
which  for  once  did  its  duty,  succeeded  in 
expelling  the  intruders.  Tlie  Assembly  had  now 
evidently  become  altogether  unmanageable,  and 
a  mere  puppet  in  the  hands  of  the  mob.  It  was 
evident  that  a  new  revolution  was  imminent, 
which  would  altogether  overthrow  both  the 
throne  and  the  constitution,  and  establish  a  re- 
public on  their  ruins.  Thus  menaced,  the  King 
at  once  adopted  a  decided  course,  and  threw 
himself  without  reserve  into  the  hands  of  the 
conservative  party.  The  Pfuel  Ministry  had  all 
resigned  immediately  after  this  outrage,  as  they 
felt  themselves  altogether  unable  to  cany  on  the 
Government,  and  held  office  only  till  their  suc- 
cessor* were  appointed;  and  in  the  interim  a 
deputation  of  the  Assembly  waited  on  the  King 
at  PotsdAm,  whither  he  had  retired,  to  point  ont 
to  him  the  danger  of  appointing  a  ministry  not 
chosen  from  the  majority,  or  not  of  conservative 
principles.  The  King  heu^  them,  but  refused 
to  give  an  answer  in  the  absence  of  his  responsi- 
ble ministers.  '*Will  you  not  hear  us  on  the 
state  of  the  country?"  said  Herr  Jacobs,  the 
spokesman  of  the  deputation.  **No,"  replied 
the  King.  *'  It  is  the  misfortune  of  kings  that 
they  will  not  hear  the  truth,"  rejoined  Jacobs ; 
and  they  separated.  Soon  after,  on  the 
'**^-  *•  9th  November,  the  Eoyal  Gazette  an- 
nounced the  formation  of  a  new  administration. 
Count  do  Brandenburg  was  at  its  head  and 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs;  M. 
184^%^  Manteuffel,  Interior;  General  de 
Ann.  HIbL  Stoosha,  War ;  M.  Ladenberg,  Pub- 
1848, 468 ;  He  Instruction ;  M.  Kisker,  Justice ; 
©'sS^'*^     M.  Kuhne,  Finance;   M.  Pommes 

*  Erehe,  Commerce.'' 

As  this  ministry  was  composejd  of  men  of 
Q.  decided  conservative  principles  and 
Drmmailo  known  firmness  of  character,  a  colli- 
•eeaeinthe  sion  between  them  and  the  Assembly 
AieemMy,  ^^g  immediately  anticipated.  It  was 
not  long  of  occurring.  On  the  very 
day  on  which  the  Gazette  containing  the  new 
ministry  appeared,  Count  Brandenburg  rose  in 
the  Assembly  to  address  the  House,  but  was 
stopped  by  the  President,  as  he  was  not  »  mem- 


ber of  the  Assembly,  and  could  not  speak  but  with 
its  consent.  Up«n  this  the  Count  sat  down,  bnl 
handed  in  a  royal  decree,  which,  i^r  mention- 
ing the  display  of  republican  symbols  in  the 
streets,  and  the  frequent  attempts  to  overawe 
and  intimidate  the  Assembly,  transferred  its  sit- 
tings to  Brandenburg,  and  appointed  it  to  meet 
there  on  the  26th  November,  till  which  time  its 
sittings  were  suspended.  The  reading  of  this 
decree  was  interrupted  by  repeated  cries  of 
''Never!  never!  we  will  not  consent!  Perish 
rather  here.  It  is  illegal,  it  is  unconstitutional ; 
we  protest,  we  will  remain  here — we  are  mas- 
ters.*' In  the  midst  of  this  tumult  Count  Bran- 
denburg rose,  and  calmly  said,  '*In  consequenoe 
of  the  decree  which  has  just  been  read,  I  snm'» 
mon  the  Assembly  to  suspend  its  rittings  forth- 
with, and  to  adjourn  till  the  time  specified.  I 
at  the  same  time  declare  all  further  i  Ann.  Beg. 
prolongations  of  the  deliberations  to  1848,  891, 
be  illegal,  and  protest  against  them  ^*j^^ 
in  the  name  of  the  Crown.  '*  Having  S-  AnnT 
said  these  words,  he  withdrew  with  Hiat.  1840, 
the  whole  ministers.'  **»  ^^ 

A  scene  of  the  utmost  violence  ensued  when 
the  ministers  had  retired.  It  ended  57^ 
in  the  adoption  of  resolutions — 1.  TheAwsni* 
That  there  are  at  present  not  suffi-  Wy»«*v» 
cient  grounds  for  removing  the  sit-  *•''■***• 
tings  of  the  Assembly  to  any  other  place ;  it  will 
therefore  remain  at  Berlin.  2.  The  Crown  is 
not  entitled  to  adjourn  or  displace  the  Chamber 
against  its  will.  8.  The  responsible  functiona- 
ries who  may  have  advised  the  Crown  to  issue 
the  above  message  are  not  qualified  to  do  so  or 
to  represent  the  Government ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  have  thereby  rendered  themselves  guilty  of 
dereliction  of  duty  toward  the  Crown,  the  coun- 
try, and  the  Assembly.  These' three  resolutions 
were  put  separately  and  carried  almost  unani- 
mously, fifty-nine  of  the  monarehical  party  hav- 
ing withdrawn  along  with  the  ministers  and  the 
diplomatic  body.  The  Assembly  resolved  to  sit 
in  pernunence,  and  thirty  of  the  members  re- 
mained in  the  House  all  night.  The  night  pass- 
ed off  in  a  state  of  feverish  excitement,  but  no 
actual  outbreak  took  place.  The  ministers  dur- 
ing the  night  intimated  to  the  President  the  il- 
legality of  their  pereistin'g  to  meet  at  Berlin,  and 
that  he  would  be  responsible  for  the  conse- 
quences ;  and  the  minority  of  fifty-nine  who  had 
retired  with  Count  Brandenbuip:,  protested  for- 
mally against  its  continued  sitting  at  Berlin. 
Early  next  morning  the  Assembly  was  .^ 
summoned  to  meet  in  its  hall ;  but  when  ^' 
the  members  began  to  arrive  at  five  they  found 
the  building  surrounded  by  troops,  who  had  or- 
ders to  allow  any  one  to  go  out,  but  none  to  come 
in.  The  President  then  rose  and  said  that  the 
House  was  completely  surrounded  by  the  milita- 
ly.  The  commander  of  the  Burgher  Guard  ask- 
ed General  Wrangel  why  he  had  assembled  his 
troops.  "To  protect  the  Assembly,"  was  the 
reply.  "They  would  rather  decline  the  honor 
of  your  protection,"  rejoined  the  commandant; 
"how  long  do  you  mean  to  keep  your  troops 
here?"  "For  a  week,  if  necessary;  my  troc^ 
are  aeautomed  to  bivouac.  1  shall  be  happy  to  al- 
low any  member  to  withdraw,  but  none  shall  en- 
ter.** Upon  this  the  President  desired  the  mem- 
bers to  retire  under  protest,  and  meet  ^^ 
elsewhere  on  the  following  day.    They 
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accordingly  retired  in  a  body,  attended  by  the 
Buigher  Guard,  which  warn^y  espoused  their 
caose.  Early  next  morning  tney  met,  by  ap- 
pointment, in  the  hall  of  the  Schtitzen  Gild, 
which  before  daylight  was  sorrounded  by  the 
Borgher  Guard  in  great  strength,  where  they 
remained  all  day  to  the  number  of  two  hundred 
and  twenty-fiTe,  and  received  deputations  ex- 
pressing sympathy  and  condolence  from  the  Mu- 
nicipal Council  and  most  of  the  public  bodies. 
The  mob  outside  naturally  and  loudly  expressed 
their  concurrence,  as  they  generally  do  in  peri- 
ods of  excitement,  with  whoever  resists  legal  au- 
thority. In  the  course  of  the  day  a  roval  procla- 
mation appeared,  dissolving  the  Burgher  Guard, 
and  requiring  them  to  give  up  their  aims.  At 
the  same  time  a  proclamation  was  issued,  assur- 
ing the  people  that  the  King  would  faithfully  ob- 
serve the  constitution,  and  that  no  infringement 
of  their  liberties  should  take  place.*  No  atten- 
^     tion  was  paid  to  this  order ;  on  the  con- 

'  trary,  the  citizens  met  and  agreed  to  re- 
fuse to  deliver  up  their  arms.  Upon  this  it  was 
renewed  in  still  more  peremptory  terms  on  the 
day  following ;  and  as  the  aspect  oif  public  affairs 
had  become  in  the  highest  degree  menacing, 
flhoops  in  great  numbers  were  marched  in,  the 
landwehr  called  ont,  and  the  capital  waa  de- 
^  dared  in  a  state  of  isiege.     Before 

U.  M  OT*  n^idnight  thirty  thousand  soldiers, 
Ann.^Ree.  Stanch  and  true,  were  concentrated  in 
1848, 898;  Berlin— a  force  nearlv  double  of  the 
^S  4^^  Burgher   Guard,  and  incomparably 

^  more  disciplined  and  effective. *t 

To  all  appearance  the  contest  could  only  be 

^         decided  now  by  an  appeal  to  arms ; 

TheAwembly  ^^  ^^  crisis  passed  over  without 

lidiflsolTedby  bloodshed,  in  consequence  of  the 

^"^  firmness  of  the  Government  and  the 

*  united  gentleness  and  steadiness  of 

the  soldiers.  On  the  next  day  the  members 
again  met  in  the  Schtttzen  Gild-hall,  and  their 
proceedings  were  interrupted  by  the  entry  of  an 
officer  from  General  Wrangel,  summoning  it,  as 
*'  an  illegal  assembly,  to  disperse."  The  Vice- 
President  was  in  the  chair,  and  reftised  to  lesRre 
it  unless  forced  to  do  so.     The  whole  Assembly 

"  ^^I  giye  yoa  fehta  inylalAbte  Muoruice,  that  nothing 
shall  be  abrogated  flrom  your  oonatltotional liberties;  that 
it  shall  be  my  holiest  endeavor  to  be  unto  you  a  good  con- 
stitutional King;  so  that  we  may  mutually  erect  a  stately 
and  tenable  edifice,  beneatii  whose  roof,  to  the  wnl  oif 
our  German  Fkthertand^  our  posterity  may  quickly  and 
peaceably  ntJoice  in  the  blessings  of  genuine  and  true  lib- 
erty for  centuries  to  come.  May  the  blessing  of  God  rest 
vpon  our  work.**— Catlbt.  iL  90. 

t  The  Frankfort  Assembly  sent  Herr  Baasermann,  a 
leading  Liberal  on  their  side,  to  BetUn,  at  this  period,  to 
report  on  the  crisis  then  pending  in  that  capitid.  and  his 
report  is  valuable  as  the  testimony  of  an  unwrnii^  wit- 
seas,  and  prqfudioed,  if  any  thing,  <m  the  popular  sida 
It  was  extremely  uiuavorable  to  the  Berlin  democrats. 
^^The  liberty  of  the  press  is  atrociously  abased;  the  most 
mischievous  placards  and  flying-sheets  are  printed  and 
eirculated :  one  representing  a  man  asleep  with  a  number 
of  lamps  around  him,  and  a  man  having  from  eaehy  is 
called  ^  The  Republican's  Dream.*  The  red  flag  has  been 
hoisted  before  tiie  door  of  the  ABsembly,  and  the  most  vi- 
olent threats  are  uttered  against  the  unpopular  memben. 
Ihtice  have  th^  petitioned  the  Assembly  to  pass  laws  to 
secure  them  from  mob  intimidation,  and  as  often  have 
they  refheed  to  do  sa  On  the  very  staircase  of  the  Assem- 
bly a  mfob  orator  has  called  on  the  people  to  oome  next 
time  with  plck.axes  and  knives,  saying  it  is  easier  to  And 
obnoxious  members  when  so  provided.  The  aspect  of  the 
streets  is  melancholy  in  the  extreme;  the  Asflerobly  is  al- 
ways surrounded  My  a  frightfiil  mob.**— Hsan  Bassbe. 
]iAim*s  Beport,  November,  184S~Gatut,  iL  9T-«a 


shonted,  ** Never,  till  forced  by  anna!**  Upon 
this  three  officers  entered  the  hall,  attended  by  a 
body  of  soldiers,  and,  repeating  the  same  som- 
mons,  were  received  with  the  same  answer. 
Thereupon  the  officers  advanced,  and  quietly 
lifted  np  the  chair  on  which  the  President  sat, 
and  carried  it  ont  with  its  oocnpaat  into  the 
street.  The  members  followed,  loudlj  protest- 
ing against  the  violence,  and  the  Assembly  was 
adjourned  to  another  time  and  place.  The 
members  separated  and  retired,  attended  by  mul- 
titudes loudly  cheering  them ;  bat  the  militaiy 
had  orders  to  fire  upon  th0  people  if  they  remain- 
ed in  crowds  in  the  streets  aftcar  being  ordered  to 
disperse.  Subsequent  to  the  decUuratiotn  of  a 
state  of  siege,  there  was  no  actual  collision  or 
lives  lost.  The  disarming  of  the  ^  p  .  „ 
Burgher  Guard  immediately  after  8iL87;^n! 
commenced,  and  continued  during  Reg.  i^% 
the  following  day  with  nothing  more  30S;  Ann. 
than  a  passive  inert  resistance  on  the  ^^  ^^ 
partof  that  body.*  .  . 

During  this  struggle,  public  opinion  waa  daily 
more  strongly  declaring  itself  in  fa-  59      ' 

vor  of  the  Government  But  the  omtbuwd 
Assembly  were  notdiscouraged,  and,  ocnteetwith 
trusting  to  the  unanimous  fervor  **»•  AmrnnUy. 
which  had  attended  their  electioa  and  first  in- 
stallation in  power,  firmly  continned  the  contest. 
On  the  15th  they  again  met  in  the  hall  of  the 
Town  Council,  but  the  military  ai^eaied,  and 
the  members  withdrew  under  protest.  In  the 
evening  of  the  same  day  two  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-six of  the  members  met  in  a  caf^  in  the  lin- 
den, and  passed  a  decree  refusing  to  grant  any 
supplies  to  the  Government.  Another  resolution 
was  proposed,  declaring  that  the  Bran- 
denburg  Ministry  were  not  authorised  So  "  ^^-  ^ 
levy  taxes  till  the  National  Assembly  shall  re- 
sume its  duties  in  safety  at  Berlin.  When  the 
discussion  on  this  motion  was  jnst  beginning,  an 
officer  of  the  line  entered  ^the  room,  with  six 
grenadiers  who  were  posted  at  the  door,  while  a 
battaUon  was  drawn  up  in  the  street  opposite. 
The  officer  approached  the  President,  and  in- 
formed him  that  he  had  orders  from  General 
Wrangel  to  cause  the  chamber  to  be  eracnated. 
Great  agitation  arose  upon  this  being  announced 
from  the  chair.  ^'No,  no  I  a  thousand  timea 
no  I  we  will  not  leave  this  room  tfll  eompelkd  to 
do  so  by  bayonets  I"  re-echoed  from  all  sides  of 
the  hall,  and  sixty  deputies  rushed  forward  to- 
ward the  officer  and  his  escort,  and  by  their 
gestures  threatened  to  drive  them  from  the  hall ; 
while  the  remainder  crowded  in  a  state  of  ex- 
treme excitement  round  the  President.  The  of- 
ficer and  his  escort  remained  perfectly  cafan,  but 
communicated  with  the  battalion  outside,  and 
sent  to  head-quarters  for  further  instructions. 
Meanwhile  the  Assembly  passed  by  acclamation 
the  second  resolution  proposed,  and  then,  on  the 
motion  of  the  President,  M.  Unmh,  who  had 
been  informed  by  the  officer  that  he  had  orders 
to  employ  force,  and  would  do  so  if  necessaiy, 
withdrew  and  dispersed,  exulting  in  acayiey, 
the  belief  that  they  had  done  as  much  iL  98,  M; 
mischief  to  the  Ministiy  of  Count  ^^fjf 
Brandenburg  as  in  the  circumstances  sM^'Ann. 
was  practicable.  No  attempt  was  HisLlSMJ 
made  to  meet  again.*  ^  ^^ 

During  this  critical  time  the  Brandenhaii^ 
Ministry  remained  firm,  and,  by  a  happy  uxdw 
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of  deeisiaii  with  modenitioii,  tbej  prevailed  in 
Qf^  the  contest.  They  were  clearly 
Conipieilan  of  right  in  the  question  at  issue :  the 
the  TfctcMy  of  King,  beyond  all  doubt,  was  entitled 
th«  Crown,  either  to  prorogue  or  dissolve  the 
Aflsembly,  and  assign  the  place  of  its  reassem> 
Ming,  and  to  dissolve  the  Burgher  Guard.  It 
might  be  a  question,  of  course,  whether  it  was 
wise  or  expedient,  at  any  particular  time,  to  re- 
sort to  these  extreme  measures ;  but  of  the  right 
of  the  King  to  do  so  when  it  became  absolute- 
ly necessary,  not  a  doubt  could  be  entertained. 
The  eventa,  which  were  fresh  in  everv  one*s  rec- 
ollection, had  demonstrated  that  this  necessity 
had  now  arisen.  Accordingly,  in  the  stand 
which  he  now  made  against  the  encroachments 
of  the  Assembly  and  of  the  Burgher  Guard,  the 
King  had  the  support,  flot  only  of  the  army,  but, 
in  the  end,  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  respectable 
portion  of  the  people.  This  oonld  hardly  have 
been  eicpected  m  the  earlier  stages  of  these  trou- 
bles ;  for  in  the  outset  of  their  career  the  National 
Assembly  had  the  sympathy  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  people  in  their  favor.  They  had  forfeited 
this  good  opinion  by  the  violence  of  their  lan- 
guage and  acts,  and,  above  all,  by  their  evident 
want  of  business  habits  and  acquaintance  with 
the  real  wants  of  the  nation.  Accordingly,  the 
King  was  generally  supported  by  the  nation  in 
the  measures  by  which  he  followed  up  his  victo- 
ry. Numerous  arrests  took  place  in  Berlin  of 
-the  leaders  in  the  late  tumults,  which  effectually 
broke  the  neck  of  popular  insurrection.  Circu- 
lara  were  at  the  same  time  sent  to  all  the  "  royal 
governments"  in  the  kingdom,  warning  them  not 
to  pay  any  regard  to  the  illegal  resolutions  of 
the  AjBsembly.  These  were  every  where  obeyed, 
and  the  collection  of  the  revenue  went  on  with- 
out interruption.  When  the  news  of  the  stop- 
ping of  the  supplies  by  the  Assembly  at  Berlin 
reached  Frankfort,  the  National  Assembly  there 
passed  a  resolution,  by  a  majority  of  234  to  189, 
condemning  the  resolution  of  the  Prussian  As- 
sembly in  the  strongest  terms ;  and  the  Archduke 
.  John,  as  Regent  of  Germany,  immedi- 
»ov,  XI.  ly  j^^  .^^^  ^  circular  letter  to  all  the 

states  of  the  Confederacy  in  the  same  terms, 
I  Ann.  Keg.  ^''^^  declaring  that  the  Government 
ISiS,  S9S,  of  Germany  would  permit  no  such  il- 
ff*t.l3Sl  ^®^  proceedings  as  bad  di^aced 
^.  ^^y7  the  cause  of  liberty  in  Prussia,  and 
]fl7,*iL  M,  endangered  the  prosperity  of  all  Ger- 
W.  many.** 

This  resolution  of  the  Frankfort  Assembly 
completed  the  defeat  of  the  anarchical  faction  in 
Pruflsia,  by  depriving  them  of  the  moral  sympa- 
thy and  support  of  the  great  body  of  the  Lib- 
-,  *  

•  ^^A  part  of  the  Prassian  depnties  tutre  rosolred  to 
irithhold  the  tazea.  B7  bo  doing  they  have  kraeened  the 
bonds  of  pollfcieal  existence,  deeply  sh^cen  the  foundatioos 
of  cItH  sMiety,  and  brought  Prussia,  and  with  it  the  whole 
of  Oennany,  to  the  verge  of  ciril  war.  The  Imperial  As- 
sembly baa  solemnly  pledged  Itself  to  maintain  the  rights 
and  libertieB  promised  to  you,  and  promised  you  protec- 
tion against  any  who  would  violate  them.  It  has,  how- 
ever, declared  the  resotntion  of  the  Prussian  deputies  to 
wUhhold  the  taxes  null  and  void.  Prossiansl  The  Im- 
perial AasemUy  at  Frankfort  rapresenta  the  German  na- 
tion in  tlie  aggr^;ata,  and  its  Vision  is  supreme  law  to 
an.  Gennans!  I  will  act  in  ftill  accordance  with  the  Im- 
perial Assembly.  I  will  not  allow  the  resolution  which, 
by  preventing  the  levying  of  taxes  in  Prussia,  endangers 
the  pnepetlty  of  the  whole  oi  Germany,  to  be  carried  into 
effect.**— Abchduke  John  to  the  Kings  and  Princes  cf  the 
JSmpkn,  28d  November,  1848;  Ann.  Reg.^  1848,  p.  39i. 


erals  in  Germany.    In  his  subsequent  measures, 
accordingly,  the  King  experienced  ei. 

no  difficulty.    The  crisis  was  past ;  Completton  «f 
it  only  remained  by  vigor,  com-  the  King's 
bined  with  moderation  and  pru-  S^SJf  A 
dence,  to  follow  up  the  victory.    On  the  Assembly, 
the  day  appointed,  the  monarch-  Nov.  S7. 
ical  deputies  met  at  Brandenburg ;  but  as  the 
refractory  members  refused  to  join  them,  they 
could  not  at  first  illake  a  House,  as  the  legal 
number  was  awanting.    At  length  Unmh,  with 
the  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  dis- 
sentients,  made  their  appearance,  in  or-         ' 
der  to  have  a  trial  of  strength ;  but  being  in  a 
minority  in  one  vote,  they  again  withdrew,  an- 
nouncing their  intention  of  returning  on  the 
7th  December,  when  it  was  expected  Unruh 
would  be  re-elected  President.    To  counteract 
this  design,  the  Assembly  was  dissolved  by  royal 
proclamation  on  the  6th  December ;  and         _ 
as  it  had  not  yet  devised  or  agreed  to  any       * 
constitution,  notwithstanding  the  interminable 
debates  in  which  its  members  had  indulged,  the 
King  accompanied  the  proclamation  by  the  draft 
of  a  new  constitution,  which  amply  redeemed  his 
pledge  to  secure  all  the  rights  of  freemen  to  ev- 
ery dass  of  his  subjects.     The  dissolution  took 
the  revolutionary  party  quite  by  surprise,  and 
they  were  unprepared  with  any  counter-more  to 
meet  it    But  their  rage  exhaled  in 
several  impotent  riots  and  mobs  in  }i,^g.  ^q, 
the  streets,  which,  however,  were  not  seg.  1848, 
suppressed  till  the  military  had  fired  894;  Ann. 
in  several  places,  and  seven  lives  had  ^KSi^' 
been  lost*  ^'**^- 

By  this  constitution,  which  was  in  the  main 
modeled  on  that  of  Belgium,  of  which  ^2. 
an  account  has  already  been  given,  King's  Con- 
all  the  elements  of  real  freedom  wore  "titutioa. 
obtained.*  It  declu«d  the  equality  sAnte,e.lilL 
of  all  Prussians  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  *  ^®* 
freedom  of  the  person  and  of  the  press,  and  right 
to  emigrate,  ^tters  going  through  the  post-office 
were  to .  be  inviolable,  and  offenses  oi  the  press 
judged  of  by  the  ordinary  tribunals.  The  civil 
ceremony  was  to  give  validity  to  marriage. 
Feudal  tenures,  entails,  and  all  exclusive  priv- 
ileges of  rank  were  abolished.  The  person  of 
the  King  was  inviolable,  but  his  ministers  were 
responsible  for  his  acts.  Judges,  whether  su- 
preme or  inferior,  were  to  be  irremovable,  ex- 
cept by  sentence  of  competent  courts ;  the  right 
of  meeting  and  petitioning  secured,  and  ample 
provision  made  by  the  state  for  universal  edu- 
cation. The  Leipslature  was  to  consist  of  two 
Chambers ;  the  first,  or  Upper  House,  to  contain 
182  members,  fdl  elected  by  persons  paying  12 
florins  (24«.)  of  direct  taxes,  or  holding  £75  a 
year  worth  of  land.  The  Lower  Chamber  was 
to  consist  of  350  members,  chosen  by  double  elec- 
tion ;  the  primary  electors,  or  the  persons  choos- 
ing  the  delegates,  to  be  the  whole  male  inhabit- 
ants, and  the  members  persons  above  twenty- 
four  years  of  age,  who  had  resided  six  months  in 
the  place  of  voting,  and  received  no  parochial 
aid.  A  delegate  was  to  be  chosen  for  everv  760 
inhabitants.  The  members  of  the  Upper  Cham- 
ber required  to  be  forty  years  of  age,  and  to 
have  resided  five  ^ears  in  Prussia.  All  exemp- 
tions from  taxation  were  abolished;  laws  and 
ordinances  were  to  be  valid  only  when  passed  in 
legal  form ;  but,  on  urgent  occasions,  ordinances 
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having  the  interim  force  of  laws  might  be  issued, 
to  be  sanctioned  by  the  Chambers,  however,  on 
their  next  sitting.  Thb  programme  gave  gen- 
eral satisfaction,  and  even  the  revolutionists  were 
abashed,  as  well  they  might  be,  for  the  King  had 
conceded  to  his  subjects  all  the  guarantees  of 
real  freedom.  Indeed,  the  only  question  was, 
whether  he  had  not  gone  too  far  in  yielding  to 
the  prevailing  thirst  for  popular  power ;  for  here 
was  a  constitution  with  boththe  Houses  of  Lords 
and  Commons  elective,  and  the  latter  elected  by 
universal  suffrage^  guarded  against  onl^  by  the 
feeble  barrier  of  a  double  election.  This  was 
J  Constitu  royal  constitution  published  by  the 

tion,Dec.5ij  King  ii^  ^o  moment  of  his  triumph! 
1846;  Ann.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the 
^.  1848,  British  people,  with  their  business  hab- 
HlBt.  1^  ^^  practical  turn  of  mind,  and  cen- 
460,467:  turies  of  freedom,  could  not  stand 
Gapriey,  iL  the  strain  of  such  institutions  three 
*®^  months.* 

On  1st  January,  1849,  the  King,  deeming  the 
^  danger  at  an  end,  published  an  ad- 

Address  of  the  cli'csB  to  the  troops  of  the  line  ahd 
King  to  troops  the  landwehr,*  in  which  he  con- 
lindw^''"*^  gratulated  them  in  warm  but  not 
*°  ^®  '•  undeserved  terms  on  their  loyalty 
and  steadiness,  and  expressed  his  gratitude  for 
their  unequaled  conduct.  He  might  well  do  so, 
for  beyond  all  doubt  the  Prussian  army,  by  its 
loyalty,  had  saved  the  Crown  from  destruction, 
the  people  from  the  extinction  of  liber^  by  dem- 
ocratic despotism.  The  constitution  which  their 
fidelity  enabled  the  King  to  give  them  contain- 
ed, as  the  event  proved,  at  least  as  much  liberty 
as  they  could  bear ;  any  thing  beyond  it  would 
have  been  nothing  but  republican  tyranny.  The 
evil  effects  of  the  troubles  which  had  already 
been  experiei^ced  from  popular  rule  in  Berlin 
gave  no  inviting  foretaste  of  its  ultimate  conse- 
quences.   The  appearance  of  the  city  was  dreaiy 

*  "I  congratoUte  my  brave  anny— the  line  and  the 
landwehr — on  the  opening  of  the  new  year.  At  the  close 
of  the  eventftil  year  1848,  it  to  a  heartfelt  pleasure  to  me 
to  express  my  aeknotrledgments  for  Its  nneqnaled  oon- 
duct.  When,  without  CK)d*8  assistance,  Prussia  would 
have  sunk  under  treason  and  deception,  my  army  has  pre- 
served its  old  renown,  and  acquired  fresh  giory.  Both 
King  and  people  regard  with  pride  the  sons  of  our  Father, 
land!  They  remsJned  faithful  when  events  prevented 
the  development  of  those  free  institutions  which  I  had  in- 
troduced to  my  people.  When  Germany  required  their 
arms  in  Schleswlg,  they  covered  our  bannere  with  flresh 
laurels.  When  the  insurrection  in  Poaen  was  to  be  sup- 
preued,  it  underwent  victoriously  both  toUs  and  dangen; 
its  co-operation  in  the  task  of  preserving  order  in  South- 
em  Germany  acquired  a  new  tribute  of  acknowledgment 
to  the  Prussian  name.  Finally,  when  in  Prussia  itself  the 
violation  of  the  laws  made  necessary  tiie  Interposition  (rf 
the  armed  power,  and  the  callfaig  out  <tf  the  landwehr,  the 
men  of  that  force  cheerfully  alMuadoned  hearth  and  home, 
wife  and  children,  todisehaiise  tlielr  du^,  and  both  land- 
wehr and  troops  of  the  line  justified  the  confidence.  I 
have  always  trusted  in  them,  and  proved  how  admirable 
Lb  that  organisation  of  the  whole  army  which  was  estab- 
lished by  the  lata  King  my  father.  Every  where  the 
troops  have  done  their  duty.  But  higher  still  than  their 
achievements  In  the  field  do  I  value  the  conduct  they  have 
observed  for  months  together  under  the  most  detestable 
attacks;  under  insults,  slanders,  and  attempU  to  seduce 
them  from  their  allegunce,  against  which  they  have  op- 
posed unshaken  the  spirit  of  loyalty  and  a  noble  self-com- 
mand.  I  knew  my  army  when  I  called  them  out;  there 
toey  stood,  unshaken,  In  unbroken  fidelity  and  perfect 
iITu  ^  Prussians  most  glorious  epochs  the  anny 
SSr  ^!?  1**°**  ^^  "^o™-  To  the  generels,  officers,  and 
soldiers  of  the  troops  of  the  line  and  landwehr,  I  return 
utanKs,  both  In  my  own  name  and  In  that  of  our  com- 
mo^eoantry.^FBKnmoK  Wiluaic.*'— ^na  Rsg.y  1848, 


in  the  extreme;  the  principal  families  had  left 
it,  the  houses  were  empty,  the  streets  deserted ; 
no  one  was  to  be  seen  but  a  few  workmen  mourn- 
fully going  to  earn  their  diminished  wages,  or 
the  patrols  who  traversed  tlie  streets  to  prevent 
insurrection.  In  the  seven  months  immediately 
succeeding  the  insurrection,  a  twentieth  of  the 
shops  in  the  capital  were  closed,  from  their  ten- 
ants having  become  bankrupt;  a  serious  dim- 
inution took  place  in  the  public  revenue;  the 
state  of  the  treasury  becaihe  so  alarming  that  a 
voluntary  loan  to  a  considerable  amoant  was  un- 
avoidably contracted ;  and  the  con-  a  c^yley,  B. 
dition  of  the  working  classes  had  96;  Ann.  Reg, 
become  so  miserable  that,  on  their  i*^^^j5* 
own  urgent  petition,  two  prelimina-  p^^  ae^istt; 
ry  decrees  were  of  his  own  authority  An.  Bss.  1810^ 
issued  by  the  King  for  their  r^ef.^   8^- 


The  political  storm  which  occasioned  such  dis- 
sensions in  Prussia  in  the  latter  part  ^ 
of  the  year  1848  produced  convul-  Prooeedinga 
sions  also  at  Frankfort,  where  the  of  the  i>iet  at 
Diet  was  sitting,  and  in  the  south  2?»^t^ 
of  Germany.   Immediately  after  his        ^ 
installation  as  Regent,  the  Areh-     °^' 
duke  John  appointed  his  ministers,  the  Prince 
of  Leiningen,  one  of  the  most  Liberal  of  the 
Grerman  princes,  being  the  President  of  the  Conn- 
cil;  M.  Hukscher,  of  Hamburg,  Foreign  Afiairs; 
M.  Von  Schomberg,  of  Vienna,  the  Interior ;  and 
General  Von  Bcncker,  War.    One  of  the  first^ 
steps  of  the  Assembly,  after  a  long  and  eloquent 
debate,  was  to  decree  the  abolition  of  capital 
punishment  over  all  Germany.    This  was  car- 
ried by  a  majority  of  288  to  146.     The  next  im- 
portant point  which  came  under  discnssion  was 
the  armistice  of  Malmoo,  between  the  Prussians 
and  Danes ;  and  as  this  involved  the  great  object 
of  extending  the  German  name  and  influence,  it 
was  carried,  by  a  majority  of  238  to  22,  not  to 
ratify  the  armistice,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
Archduke*s  ministiy  resigned,  and  the 
greatest  difficulty  was  experienced  in     ^ 
framing  a  cabinet  to  succeed  them.    But  the 
conduct  of  the  popular  assemblies  in  the  two 
duchies  ere  long  became  so  violent,  and  the  in- 
subordination of  their  leries  so  excessive,  that 
the  sympathy  of  the  mi^rity  in  the  Asscmblv  at 
Frankfort  was  alienated  from  them,  and  two  days 
after  they  passed  a  resolution  virtuaUy  g^pi^^^ 
recalling  the  former.     By  this  decree, 
which  was  carried  by  257  to  236,  it  was  declared 
— 1.  That  nothing  shall  be  done  in  the  mean  time 
to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  armistice ;  and, 
2 .  That  the  Central  Power  of  Germany  ,  ^^^^  ^^^^ 
be  requested  to  cohie  to  an  under-  i848,8Sr 
standing  with  Denmark,  for  the  intro-  8a9;  Ann. 
dnction  of  such  terms  into  the  armistice  f^^^^ 
as  that  power  may  deem  admissible.'   ^^ 

As  this  resolution  indicated  a  desire  to  retmm 
to  the  paths  of  reason  and  modera-        ^ 
tion,  instead  of  following  the  phan*  vieleatooi' 
tom  of  democratic  ambition,  it  ex-  ^r**^5^ 
cited  the  utmost  indignation  in  the  "■°***'** 
extreme  reyolutionary  party.     The  clnhs  were 
immediately  put  in  motion,  the  streets  were  cov- 
crcd  with  threatening  placards;  crowds,  with 
menacing  cries  and  gestures,  assembled  in  all 
the  public  places,  and  resolutions  were  imme- 
diately passed  by  these  self-constitnted  meetings, 
to  the  effect  that  ''the  members  of  the  mi^jority, 
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who  had  ratified  the  infamoiu  amusdee  of  Mal- 
moe,  had  been  guilty  of  high  treason  against  the 
majesty,  liberty,  and  honor  of  the  German  peo- 
ple." This  resolution  was  immediately  commn- 
nicatcd  to  the  Assembly,  and  thejr  felt  themselves 
BO  powerless  that  they  officially  intimated  to  the 
Regent  that  they  were  no  longer  able  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  of  the  town.  The  Regent's  minis- 
try, npon  receiving  this  information,  acted  with 
promptitude  and  courage.  The  aspect  of  affairs 
was  in  the  highest  degree  threatening,  for  the 
tradea-nnions  and  democratic  societies  of  May- 
enoe,  Hanau,  Offi^nbach,  and  all  the  towns  in 
the  vicinity,  had  sent  bodies  of  armed  men, 
marching  under  their  respective  banners,  into 
Frankfort,  who  had  joined  the  same  classes  in 
its  streets ;  and  twenty  thousand  men,  under  the 
orders  of  the  extreme  deuKxarats  of  the  Assem- 
bly, were  drawn  together  to  enforce  the  demands 
of  the  revolutionists.  Their  leaders  made  use  of 
the  most  violent  language,  which,  of  course,  was 
loudly  applauded.  It  was  notoriously  a  political 
revolution,  or  change  of  rulers,  which  tiiey  de- 
sired :  the  destruction  of  the  bourgeoisie,  the  di- 
vision of  property,  the  extinction  of  monarchical 
government  and  the  nobility,  were  loudly  de- 
manded ;  in  a  word,  every  thing  which  the  Pari- 
sian Socialists  had  convulsed  society  in  France  to 
achieve.  Orders  were  immediately  dispatched 
to  the  Austrian,  Prussian,  and  Bavarian  troops 
in  the  neighborhood,  or  in  garrison  at  Mayence, 
Sept.  17  ^  marcb  in,  and  on  the  evening  of  the 
17th  they  began  to  arrive  in  great 
strength.  The  sight  of  uniforms  coming  to  re- 
press their  violence  only  augmented  the  public 
frenzy ;  an  immense  crowd  collected  round  the 
church  of  St.  Paul,  where  the  Assembly  held  its 
sittingSi,  to  overawe  the  membA^ ;  stones  began 
to  be  thrown  at  those  who  had  become  unpopu- 
lar; a  committee  of  the  revolutionists  was  ap- 
i  Ann.  Hist  pointed,  which  sat  all  night ;  ^nd  an 
1848, 44ft:  An.  insurrection  was  openly  announced 
Beg.  1848,369.  fo^  the  foUowing  day.» 
Early  next  morning  the  contest  began,  and 
^  with  a  degree  of  skill  and  method,  on 
Combat  in  the  part  of  the  insurgents,  which  showed 
J^**^'*-  how  large  a  proportion  of  old  soldiers 
^^  were  to  be  found  in  their  ranks.    De- 

tachments of  Prussian  and  Austrian  troops  at 
daybreak  occupied  the  principal  streets ;  but  the 
mob  on  their  side  had  already,  after  the  most 
recent  Parisian  fashion,  erected  barricades,  the 
two  strongest  of  which  lay  across  the  Donger- 
straase  and  Schnaugasse,  near  the  Exchange. 
The  latter  was  formed  of  large  blocks  of  stone, 
with  regular  loopholes  for  musketry  at  the  top, 
and  a. mass  of  omnibus  and  other  vehicles  below 
the  range  of  the  fire  was  placed  in  its  front,  to  ob- 
struct the  approach  of  the  soldiers.  The  combat 
commenced  at  three  in  the  morning  by  a  detach- 
ment of  Austrian  soldiers  marching  down  upon 
the  barricade  in  the  Dongerstrasse,  on  the  top 
of  which  a  huge  red  flag  waved  in  proud  defi- 
ance. They  were  received  by  so  heavy  a  fire 
from  the  barricade,  and  windows  adjacent,  that 
they  fell  back  in  disorder.  Being  reinforced, 
however,  by  a  strong  body  of  Prussians,  they  re- 
turned to  the  charge,  carried  the  barricade,  made 
thetnaelves  matters  of  the  principal  street  of 
Frankfort,  from  whence  they  stormed  a  fortified 
guard'honse,  the  principal  strong-hold  of  the 
insurgents.    They  now  petitioned  for  an  armis- 


tice, which  was  accorded  for  an  hour,  during 
which  they  besought  the  Archduke  to  remove 
the  troops  from  the  city,  promising  submission 
when  they  were  gone.  His  counselors,  however, 
prevailed  on  the  Regent  to  answer  the  petitions 
by  declaring  martial  law  if  immediate  surrender 
were  not  made.  This  not  being  done,  the  con- 
flict recommenced  at  six  o*clock,  and  cannon 
having  been  brought  up,  the  remaining  barri- 
cades  in  possession  of  the  insurgents  were  shat- 
tered and  pierced  through  in  everv  direction. 
By  midnight  the  rebels  were  defeated  in  all  quar- 
ters, and  the  city  was  in  the  entire  possession 
of  the  military.  The  loss,  however,  had  been 
severe  on  both  sides,  and  the  cause  of  the  in- 
surgents had  been  disgraced  by  the  treacherous 
murder  of  two  distinguished  men,  when  attempt- 
ing to  reason  with  the  mob.  The  first  was  Prince 
Lechnowski,  one  of  the  most  eloquent  members 
of  the  Assembly,  and  the  other  Major  Auers- 
wald.  The  Prince  dropped  from  his  horse  se- 
verely wounded,  while  in  the  act  of  addressing 
the  people ;  the  Major  was  pulled  from  his,  and 
both,  while  lying  on  the  ground,  were  imme- 
diately hacked  at  and  beaten  with  savage  feroci- 
ty with  scythes,  hatchets,  and  clubs  by  the  in- 
furiated mob.  Death  soon  put  a  period  to  the 
sufferings  of  the  first :  the  latter  was  still  breath- 
ing, though  his  arms  were  hacked  to  pieces, 
when  he  was  carried  to  a  field  adjoining  the 
town,  where  he  was  set  up  as  a  tax^et,  and  fired 
at  by  the  populace  till  some  soldiers  »  j^^^  jjj . 
came  up,  attracted  by  the  discharge  1843,444,446; 
of  fire-arms,  and  carried  off  his  man-  An.  Keg.  1848^ 
gled  remains.^  868,870. 

Scarcely  was  this  hideous  revolt  quelled  in 
Frankfort,  when  a  fresh  alarm,  of  a  still  ^„ 
more  serious  kind,  was  heard  from  the  i^otoU  of 
Upper  Rhine.  It  arose  from  a  demo-  strove  in 
cratic  insurrection,  headed  by  the  note-  Jj?^"^ 
rious  journalist  Struve,  who  had  escaped  ^ 
to  B&le,  and  remained  there  hatching  plots  since 
the  failure  of  his  former  attempt.  Deeming  the 
present  crisis  favorable  to  the  realization  of  his 
long-cherished  dreams,  he  got  together  a  band 
of  two  thousand  French,  Polish,  and  Italian  ref- 
ugees, and  invaded  the  territory  of  Baden,  de- 
nouncing at  the  same  time  the  Assembly  at 
Frankfort  as  a  mere  mockerr,  which,  under  the 
nanle  of  legality,  would  lead  to  a  slavery  worse 
than  could  result  from  a  bloody  war.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Moniteur  de  Lorrachj  a  journal 
in  the  hands  of  the  revolutionists,  published  sev- 
eral decrees^  professing  to  be  in  the  name  of  the 
Provisional  Government,  which,  besides  abolish- 
ing tithes,  crown  and  feudal  rights,  promised 
property,  liberty,  and  instruction  for  all.  At  the 
same  time  martial  law  was  proclaimed,  a  provi- 
sional government  announced,  and  universal  arm- 
ing of  the  people  enjoined.  But  these  transports 
were  of  short  duration.  The  troops  stood  firm ; 
the  insurgents,  undisciplined,  half  armed,  and 
distrusting  each  other,  were  speedily  overcome. 
Attacked  on  the  28d  by  General  lioff- 
man,  at  the  head  of  the  regular  forces  ^^ 
of  the  Grand-Duchy  of  Baden,  the  insurgents 
were  totally  routed  near  Stanfen,  and  the  provi- 
sional government,  which  had  not  ventured  far 
over  the  frontier,  forced  to  take  refuge  in  the 
neighboring  territoiy  of  BAle.  Struve,  who  had 
escaped  from  the  field  of  battle,  was  tak-  e  1 80. 
en  the  next  day,  and  after  being  brought    ^^ 
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befare  successive  tribonals  at  Fribonrg,  Carl- 
stadt,  and  Rastadt,  was  sentenced  to  confinement 
for  life.  His  partisans  were  for  the  most  part 
either  slain  on  the  field  of  battle  or  made  pris- 
oners in  the  flight,  and  the  insurrection  was  en- 
tirely quelled.  As,  however,  great  agitation  pre- 
vailed in  aU  the  towns  along  the  Rhine,  a  con- 
siderable body  of  Prussian,  Wilrtemberg,  and 
Hessian  troops  were  quartered  in  all  the  frontier 
cities,  from  Manheim  to  Bale,  and  in  the  former 
town  a  corps  of  twenty  thousand  men  was  con- 
» Ann  HlBt,  cc'^t^'**®^,  while  twelve  thousand  oc- 
1848, 447,  cupied  Schweizingen,  and  a  consid- 
44droa7iey,  erable  body  of  Austrians  and  Bava- 
il.  I04w  rians  occupied  Constance.^ 

These  violent  outbreaks  excited  serious  atten- 
^  tion  at  Frankfort,  and  a  formal  de- 

Debute  in  the  mand  was  made  for  a  prosecution 
Frankfort  As-  of  such  members  of  the  Assembly 

wSSlJitiSnllf  ^  ^*^  ^®^  implicated  in  the  late 
tiie  members  rebellion  in  the  town.  They  were 
Implicated  In  numerous,  and  of  course  great  fa- 
ttielnsurrec-  sorites  with  the  people,  and  the 
^°'  motion  excited  an  extraordinary  de- 

gree of  interest.  M. .  Vogt  pleaded  the  cause  of 
the  deputies  implicated,  and  he  rested  their  de- 
fense on  the  alleged  necessity  of  insurrection 
from  the  Assembly's  neglect  of  the  cause  of  the 
people.  ''If  you  have  reaped  the  whirlwind," 
said  he,  ''  it  is  because  yon  have  begun  by  sow- 
ing the  wind.  There  would  have  been  no  insur- 
rections in  the  streets  if  there  had  been  no  deceit- 
ful ministers  in  th6  cabinets,  and  blind  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Assembly — if  Government,  rest- 
ing on  vain  parliamentary  majorities,  had  not 
constantly  refused  to  treat  with  the  people  as- 
sembled to  conquer  new  institutions.  It  is  thus 
that  they  are  driven  to  fight :  brutality  against 
brutality;  force  against  force."  "Doyou,ti[ien," 
said  M.  Bassermann,  in  reply,  "  put  in  the  same 
line,  regard  in  the  same  light^  force  employed  in 
support  of  the  law,  and  violence  committed  in 
resistance  to  the  law?  There  is  but  one  au- 
thority  and  law  in  the  land,  and  every  other 
is  usurpation  and  rebellion.  Were  it  otherwise, 
the  assassin  on  the  high-road  might  say  to  me, 
'I  murder  you  in  my  right,  as  the  gendarme 
who  is  pursuing  me  does  in  his.*  But  this  is 
the  grand  error  of  the  age :  resistance  is  preached 
np  every  where^  and  against  every  thing,  without 
distinguishing  against  what  or  whom.  Because 
A  system  wUch  had  stood  for  three-and-thirty 
years  was  overturned  this  spring  by  force,  it  is 
thought  that  force  is  forever  justifiable,  and  that 
it  ends  hj  justifying  itself."  There  could  be  no 
doubt  of  the  soundness  of  the  answer,  but  it 
sounded  strange  in  the  mouth  of  M.  Bassermann, 
the  old  leader  of  the  Opposition  in  Baden,  and 
who  had  by  violence  overturned  the  existing 
constitution  in  his  own  conntiy.  The  Assembly, 
fearful  of  irritating  the  people,  passed  to  the 

*  Ann.  Hist  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^7 — &  melancholy 
1848,457,468;  proof  of  weakness  on  the  part  of 
Moniteur,  Government,  too  common  in  tron- 
Oct.io.i84S.  bledtimes.» 

Although,  however,  the  revolutionary  party 
^  had  been  thus  defeated  in  Berlin, 

Inoraaring  Frankfort,  and  Baden,  yet  the  dif- 
jeaiottsy  of  ficulties  of  the  National  Assembly 
cS^  Q^  ^?^  ^y  ^^  means  lessened  by  these 
emment.  '  victories;  on  the  contraiy,  they  were 
materially  increased.    A  new  ele- 


ment of  discord  sprang  up  from  the  suocesi  of 
the  conservatives,  arising  from  the  renewed  pre- 
tensions of  Austria.  ^Diat  power,  which  had 
held  the  first  place  in  the  former  Germanic  Con- 
federacy, had  bent  before,  but  not  been  broken 
by,  the  storm.  She  was  by  no  means  inclined  to 
submit  to  the  government  of  any  central  author- 
ity, or  merge  her  separate  hercditaiy  sovereign- 
ty in  a  great  confederacy  ruled  by  an  elective 
chief.  Even  the  choice  of  the  Archduke  John 
as  regent  had  by  no  means  reconciled  her  to  the 
Frankfort  Diet.  It  was  well  known  that  he  had 
been  elected  in  consequence  of  his  Liberal  prin- 
ciples, which  were  very  far,  indeed,  from  being 
those  of  his  family,  or  the  traditionary  tenets  of  the 
Government  of  Vienna;  and  it  was  strongly  sur- 
mised that,  although  the  choice  of  a  regent  bad 
fallen  on  a  prince  6f  the  house  of  Hapsborg,  thai 
of  ran  emperor  would  devolve  on  the  King  of 
Prussia.  This  idea  could  not  for  a  moment  be 
entertained,  and  accordingly  the  vision  of  Ger- 
man unity  found  few  advocates  at  Vienna.  On 
the  contrary,  the  jealousy  between  the  partisans 
of  Austria  and  those  of  a  central  government 
became  so  violent  at  Frankfort,  thai  the  re- 
gent^s  administration  was  broken  np  by  it.  Von 
Schmerling,  the  prime  minister,  and  Wnth,  one 
of  the  under-secretaries  of  state,  who  were  both 
deputies  from  Vienna,  found  their  situation  so 
irksome  that  they  resigned  ofiSce  in  the  middle 
of  December ;  and  M.  Von  Gagcm  p^^  ^^ 
was  sent  for,  who  succeeded  in  form-  ,  ^^^^  j^^^^ 
ing  a  ministry,  of  course  composed  en-  is^s,  STI : 
tirely  of  decided  Liberals,  with  him-  Ann.  iii<. 
self  at  its  head. »"  184S.5S7, 

The  prince  of  Leiningen,  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior under  the  Archduke  John,         70. 
thus  stated  the^  requisites  which  Prince  of  Ld- 

were  indispensable  toward  the  form-  "^8?™'« 

i*«i>^  .         speech  on  toe 

ation  of  a  umted  Gferman  Empire :  nqfjiittes  of  a 

**  The  nation  must  decide  whether  nnited  G«r. 
it  will  really  have  a  united  and  pow-  manBnpira. 
erful  Germany ;  it  is  indispensable  that  it  should 
elucidate  this  question  to  its  own  satisfaction, 
and  thereafter  act  upon  its  will.  As  there  is 
only  one  kind  of  real  liberty  which  rests  on  law 
and  order,  so  there  is  but  one  sort  of  unity — 
an"  actual  union  of  the  component  parts  as  a 
whole,  and  that  too  in  such  a  manner  as  to  re- 
move the  possibility  of  any  dispute  or  contest 
between  the  whole  and  its  parts.  If  any  other 
course  be  pursued,  not  singleness  or  unity,  but 
discord  and  separation,  will  be  establishec[.  If 
the  German  nation,  therefore,  will  have  unity,  it 
must  not  only  adopt  the  means  thereto,  but  ac- 
cept the  consequences  thereof.  There  must  be 
no  more  opposition  of  Bavarian,  Prussian,  Sax- 
on, or  any  other  interests,  to  those  of  Germany, 
for  the  former  must  be  absorbed  in  the  latter. 
Jealousy  between  individual  states,  revilings  of 
the  Northern  against  the  Southern  parts  c^  the 
empire,  are  therefore  mischievous  absnrdities. 
But  opposition  or  disobedience  to  the  imperial 
authority  in. the  National  Assembly  is  a  crime 
against  the  majesty  of  the  nation  itself,  a  treason 
against  the  Fatherland,  which  must  speedily  be 
followed  by  condign  punishment.  Dynastic  in* 
terests,  as  far  as  they  refor  to  the  imperial  pow- 
er, can  not,  if  the  nation  wills  unity,  be  taken 
into  consideration;  for  prinoet  are  as  mach 
called  on  to  conform  to  thtti  will  as  any  other 
German.    If,  tiierefore,  the  nation  would  con* 
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yert  words  into  deeds,  it  mast  admonish  the  im- 
perial power — that  is,  the  National  Assembly 
and  the  Central  Government — to  adopt  with 
rapidity  and  precision,  and  without  regard  to 
collateral  interests,  all  such  measures  as  oonre- 
spond  with  the  object  of  restoring  a  free  and 
united  Germany,  and  moreover  lend  its  own 
hearty  support  in  aid  of  the  work.  To  retro- 
grade to  a  confederation  of  states,  or  to  estab- 
lish a  wfeak  central  government  by  a  powerful- 
ly repressed  independence  of  individual  states, 
would  only  establish  a  mournful  transition  to 
fresh  catastrophes  and  revolutions.  '*  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  general  adoption  of  these 
maf;nanlmous  ideas  was  the  only  foundation  on 
which  German  unity  could  be  established.  But, 
alas  for  those  who  embraced  that  captivating  il- 
I  Monitear,  Insion !  they  showed  that  it  ^ted  on 
October  20,  the  most  hopeless  of  all  foundations — 
If^^Ji^M"  *  general  negation  of  the  selfish  de- 
y,  u.  103.  g.^g  jjy  ^  classes  of  the  community.  '"* 

A  tragic  event  ere  long  occurred,  which  ulcer- 
^  ated  in  the  highest  degree  the  feel- 

Capture  and'  ii^  of  ^0  National  Assembly  at 
ezecationor  fVankfort,  and  demonstrated  how 
numatvien.  chimerical  was  the  idea  of  fusing 
together  Northern  and  Southern 
Germany  in  one  united  empire.  When  Vien- 
na was  reconquered  from  the  insurgents  in  No- 
Tember  by  WnrniscHORATZ,  as  w&  be  imme- 
diately narrated,  Bobert  Blum,  the  republican 
minister  for  Frankfort,  and  a  man  of  abiUty  and 
ekjqoence,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  It 
appeared  that  he  was  in  arms  idong  with  others 
when  the  city  was  taken,  but  not  actually  com- 
bating. They  had  retired  to  their  hotel,  when 
16  ^*  ^^  surrounded,  and  they  were  all 
°^'  '  made  prisoners.  Blum,  who  was  well 
known  as  a  republican  leader,  was  taken  before 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  when  he  protested 
against  the  legality  of  his  arrest  upon  the  ground 
of  a  decree  of  the  Frankfort  Assembly,  by  ivhich 
they  had  declared  their  own  persons  inviolable. 
The  military  commander  was  induced  to  sustain 

--    -^  -1-1 ■-! 1 ' — I Ti n 1-1 1 r — ■ m-^ nw 

*  On  tKa  otlier  hand,  the  ywwb  of  Austria  on  this  all- 
important  subject  were  developed  in  a  note  addressed  at 
this  time  by  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  to  the  Frankfort  As- 
aemUy:  *^TIie  Imperial  Oovemment  concurs  with  the 
German  tribes  next  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Austrian 
frootierB  in  their  desire  for  a  regeneration  of  Germany; 
tlie  first  condition  of  which,  it  apprehends,  must  be  found 
In  a  closer  union  of  the  individual  states.  To  promote 
this  doeer  union  ought  to  be  the  common  task  of  the  Ger« 
man  princes  and  people.  Far  Arom  excluding  itself,  the 
Imperial  Government  is  prepared  for  an  earnest  and  can- 
did eo^<9eration,  supposing  always  that  the  end  to  be  at- 
tained is  to  be  a  Jkokau  not  a  total  remodeling  (ttm«eA»i€2- 
ztma)  of  existing  institutions— that  is,  the  maintenance 
(waMtng)  of  the  various  organic  members  of  Germany, 
and  not  thefar  abolition  and  annihilation.  The  fbrmation 
of  a  o&itariaa  state  appears  as  little  practicable  for  Aus- 
tria as  desirable  for  (xermany.  It  is  not  expedient  for  us, 
for  the  position  of  Austria  In  the  Confederacv  ought  not 
to  caose  us  to  forget  our  rights  and  duties  to  the  non-Ger- 
man provlnoes  of  tiie  monarchy.  The  Imperial  Govern- 
ment can  not  break  the  bonds  which  for  centuries  have 
Joined  the  German  and  non-German  countries  of  Austria, 
nor  can  it  give  its  adhesion  to  a  one-sided  abolition  of  the 
German  Caifederatkm,  which  is  an  essential  element  of 
the  European  treatiesL  Indeed,  such  a  unitarian  state 
does  not  amiear  to  be  desirable  for  (Jermanv;  for  not 
only  would  it  oppose,  in  many  wayv,  the  various  wants 
of  the  oouBtry,  but  it  would  stand  in  the  way  of  its 
moral  and  material  Interests.,  destroy  the  ttadltioos  ct 
the  past  and  h<^ies  of  th^  future,  and  be  a  stumbling- 
block  in  the  way  of  the  much-longed-for  and  Jealous- 
ly-watched political  and  individual  liberty  of  the  Ger- 
mans.*'—Aofe  o»  AvsniA,  October  28, 1848;  CATunr,iiL 
note^ 


the  plea,  but  he  was  overruled  by  the  civil  an. 
thorities,  and  Blum  was  immediately  shot.  It 
is  scarcely  possible  to  maintain  that  any  assem- 
bly can,  by  voting  itself  inviolable,  authorize  its 
members  to  commit  high  treason  in  foreign 
states ;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  execution  of  Blum  was  a  harsh 
and  imprudent  measure  of  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment, adopted  in  the  first  transports  of  reaction- 
ary fervor,  and  which  finally  (Ussevered  South- 
ern from  Northern  Germany,  and  blew  to  the 
winds  the  vision  of  a  united  central  empire.  It 
was  intended  as  a  defiance  of  Austria  against 
Northern  Germany — accepted  and  avenged  as 
such.  The  Assemoly  at  SYankfort  solemnly  pr<K 
tested  i|gainst  this  execution  as  an  invasion 
of  their  rights  and  privileges,  iAnn.HIst 
and  aU  hope  of  an  accommo-  i848,4to,4Tl; 
dation  between  them  was  at  an  Cayiey,iL 
end.»*  !<«• 

The  principle  of  Von  Gagem*s  ministry  was 
to  treat  Austria  as  a  member  of  72. 

the    Crermanic   Confederacy,  and  Extreme  In- 
maintain   intercourse  with  her  as  S^^Kl^wSirt 
sudh,  but  not  to  regard  her  as  em-  Assembly  and 
braced  in  the  new  Federal  Consti-  breach  with 
tution,  and  therefore  not  entitled  to  Austria. 
be  consulted  in  its  construction.    In  effect,  the 
high  monarchical  ideas  of  the  Austrian  Cabinet 
were  BO  inconsistent  with  the  democratic  views 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  Frankfort  Assembly^ 
that  it  was  plain  no  common  measures  could  be 
pursued  between   them.     It  was  by  a  radical 
revolution  at  Vienna  alone  that  this  could  be  ef-  ^ 
fected,  and  such  an  event  had  been  indefinitely ' 
postponed  by  the  victory  of  Windischgratz  and 
execution  of  Blum.    Independent  of  this,  the 
character  of  the  Frankfort  Assembly  had  become 
sueh  that  it  was  hopeless  to  expect  any  thing  ra- 
tional or  practical  from  its  deliberations.     The 
very  first  articles  of  the  proposed  constitution 
went  to  exclude  Austria  directly  from  any  share 
in  the  united  German  nation ;  for  they  express- 
ly declared  *^  that  no  part  of  the  empire  could  be 
united  into  a  single  state  with  countries  not  Ger- 
man; and  if  a  Grerman  country  has  the  same 
sovereign  as  a  non-German  country,  the  rela- 
tions between  the  two  countries  are 
not  to  be  regulated  but  on  the  prin-  J;~3ut„5Sl' 
ciple  of  a  purely  personal  union."' 
The  Austrian  Cabinet,  already  distracted  by  in- 
ternal broils,  saw  nothing  but  ruin  in  such  prop- 
ositions ;  and  Metteipich,  accordingly,  on  hear- 
ing of  these  articles,  sent  an  official  note,  _^  . 
in  which  he  stated,  "The  complete,  in-  "®^  ^• 
dissoluble  unity  of  all  the  states  which  compose 
the  Austrian  monarchy  is  indispensable  to  .Ger- 
many and  to  Europe;   Austria  will  sMoniteur, 
consider  hereafter  on  what  terms  it  is  Januair  9, 
to  unite  with  Germany."^    This  was  JJJJ^'igJf* 
just  the  reverse  of  what  the  Frank-  473  478; 
fort  Assembly  intended,  which  was  Cayley,'k 
that  the  German  provinces  of  Austria  ^^^ 

*  Impolitic  as  the  execution  of  Blum  undoubtedly  was, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  thai^on  the  principles  of  public  or 
international  law,  it  was  strictly  l^al  as  long  as  the  pun- 
tehment  of  death  is  affixed  by  nations  to  grave  political 
offenses.  He  was  not  tried  for  any  thing  he  bad  said  or 
done  at  Frankfort,  and  as  a  member  of  the  National  As- 
sembly  there,  but  for  taking  part  In  arms  in  an  Insurrec- 
tion in  the  streets  of  Ylenna-^i  foreign  country,  so  far  as 
its  domestk)  rale  is  eaDoerned,  to  the  Frankfort  Assem- 
bly. 
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should  form  part  of  nnited  Gennany,  and  the 
Sclavonic  ana  Hongarian  States  another  empire 
nnder  the  same  head,  just  as  they  proposed  for 
Schleswig  and  Holsteln. 

It  woiUd  be  inconceivable  how  conduct  so 
senseless  could  have  been  pursued 
Pttrmd^in.  by  the  ardent  apostles  of  unity,  if 
floenceof  the  it  were  not  recollected  how  the 
Glabfl  over  the  Frankfort  Assembly  was  composed, 
ABeembiy.  ^^^  under  what  influences  it  had 
fallen.  Formed  originally  of  a  great  majority 
of  professors,  doctors,  and  literary  men,  who  had 
no  practical  acquaintance  with  affairs,  but  ^ere 
enamored  of  abstract  principles,  it  had  wasted 
the  whole  time  that  it  had  sat-^above  eight 
months — ^in  debates  upon  words  or  general  reso- 
lutions, without  having  advanced  one  step  in 
real  business,  or  adopted  one  single  practical 
measure.  It  had  not  even  fixed  the  basis  of  the 
constitution.  In  consequence,  it  had  become 
much  discredited  in  the  opinion  of  ail  sensible 
men  in  Germany ;  and  serious  doubts  had  come 
to  be  entertained  of  the  practicability  of  govern- 
ing a  Confederacy  consisting  o'f  such  heterogene- 
ous materials  by  an  Assembly  so  composed.  But 
in  addition  to  these,  the  members,  since  they 
came  to  Frankfort,  had  become  exposed  to  influ- 
ences still  more  perilous.  That  city  was  filled 
with  clubs,  where  the  most  reckless  and  ambi- 
tious from  every  part  of  Germany  were  congre- 
gated, to  bring  to  bear  on  the  Assembly  the 
united  force  of  their  ambition,  selfishness,  and 
inexperience.  Nearly  every  member  of  the  As- 
sembly belonged  to  more  than  one  of  these  clubs, 
^at  which  all  the  subjects  coming  before  it  were 
previously  discussed,  and  instructions  were  given 
to  the  members  how  they  were  to  vote,  and  even 
the  order  in  which  they  were  to  speak.  In  a 
word,  these  clubs  resembled  so  many  prct  and 
/ios<-comitial  Diets  of  Poland,  at  which  pledges 
were  imposed  on  the  members  of  the  Comitia  be- 
fore its  meeting,  and  they  were  called  to  account 
i  ilist  of  £a-  <^^ter  it  was  over  for  the  manner 
rope^czviLt  in  which  they  had  conformed  to 
**»  *^-  them.^    It  was  melancholy  to  be- 

hold in  an  Assembly  boasting  its  inteUigence,  and 
brought  together  expressly  for  the  regeneration 
s  Cayiey,  IL  ^^^  improvement  of  society,  a  repe- 
106, 107:^0.  tition  of  the  very  errors  which  had 
5»S15^  proved  the  ruin  of  the  oldest  repub- 
^^  *^*^        lie  in  Christendom.' 

The  open  breach  between  Austria  and  the 
Frankfort  Assembly  led,  In  the  b&- 

Tba  ImperlAl  Sii^°J^  ^  \^^%  to  one  decided  step 
Croimifloflhr.  on  the  par^  of  that  body,  which,  if 
•J^theKing  adopted  at  an  earlier  period,  might 
J^™^  have  been  attended  with  very  im- 
portant results.  After  several  pre- 
liminary resolutions  tending  to  the  same  end,-  the 
important  question  was  submitted  to  the  Assem- 
bly whether  the  SoY«reign  of  the  new  German 
Empire  should  be  elective,  excluding  the  head 
of  any  reigning  family,  or  bestowed  on  one  of 
the  reigning  German  sovereigns ;  and  it  was  car- 
ried, by  a  minority  of  339  to  122,  that  the  reign- 
ing  sovereigns  should  not  be  excluded ;  and  by 
258  to  211,  that  the  choice  should  be  limited  to 

Jan.  28.  ^^^  ^  ^®  reigning  German  sovereigns. 
This  was  a  great  point  guned,  and 
proved  decisive;  for  it  excluded  a  democratic 
president,  and  seemed  to  leave  no  choice,  now 
that  Austria  was  out  of  the  field,  but  to  bestow 


the  Imperial  Crown  cm  the  King  of  Pmasia.  The 
strength  of  the  democratic  element,  however,  ap- 
peared in  the  next  vote,  which  was  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  dignity  thus  conferred  ^^^.^ 
should  be  elective  or  hereditary;  and,  in 
spite  of  the  secret  efforts  of  Prussia,  the  former 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  263  to  211.  The 
next  proposition  submitted  to  the  Assembly  wss 
that  the  Crown  should  be  tendered  to  the  Pms- 
sian  monarch.  The  debate  on  this  subject  com- 
menced on  the  17th  March,  and  continoed  with- 
out intermission  till  the  28th.  The  greatest  anx. 
iety  prevailed  as  to  the  result.  To  the  feverish 
tumult  which  had  continued  during  the  discus- 
sion succeeded  a  deathlike  silence  when  the  vole 
was  taken,  and  at  length,  amidst  intense  excite- 
ment, the  numbers  were  announced — for  the 
fting  of  Prussia,  290  out  of  658  votes.  It  was 
immediately  announced  from  the  chair  that  the 
choice  had  fallen  on  the  King  of  Pmssia,  and  & 
deputation  of  thirty-two  members  was  apptnnted 
to  tender  him  the  Crown.  Next  ,  ^^^  ^^^ 
day  the  Archduke  John,  notwith-  i84a,&ao-5J4: 
standing  the  strenuous  opposition  Aii.Reg.i$^ 

of  his  Council,  resigned  his  office  ^Stf^k^yJi 
of  Regent.*  UT,tt.iii,lu. 

Tlie  time  was  when  this  flattering  offer  would 
have  been  joyfully  accepted  by  the  ^ 

King  of  Prussia ;  for  it  seemed  to  vnifch  is  it- 
realize  all  the  secret  wishes  and  as-  ftued  \xf  the 

pirations  of  his  Cabinet,  which  had  King,  aw!  fab 
r  ,    ,  / .  ,    reuona  for  iL 

led  them  to  embrace  with  so  much 

warmth,  in  the  outset,  the  principles  of  the  Ger- 
man Revolution.'  But  Time  had  worlced  maoy 
changes  here,  as  it  never  fails  to  do  elsewhere  in 
human  affairs.  The  Imperial  Crown,  as  now 
tendered,  was  very  different  from  the  Imperial 
Crown  as  originally  coveted.  Being  elective,  in 
the  first  instance,  it  more  nearly  resembled  the 
Presidency  of  America,  or  the  ]^pire  of  Impe- 
rial Rome,  than  the  old  Germanic  diadem.  Aus- 
tria had  openly  declared  against  the  union  of  all 
the  Confederacy  under  one  head,  and  there  could 
be  little  doubt  that  the  acceptance  of  the  Impe- 
rial Crown  by  Frederick  William  would  at  once 
bring  on  a  war  with  that  power,  backed  by  Rus- 
sia, with  whom  she  was  now  in  the  closest  alli- 
anee.  France,  torn  by  revolutionary  paasions, 
and  England,  paralyzed  by  the  economy  of  a 
citizen-ruled  Government,  were  in  no  condition 
to  give  him  any  effectual  support,  and  thus  he 
would  be  left  to  make  head  against  the  two 
greatest  military  powers  in  Europe,  with  no  otb« 
er  support  but  that  of  the  lesser  German  States, 
who  could  not  be  expected  to  remain  long  nnited 
on  such  a  crisis.  Add  to  this,  the  par^  in  the 
Frankfort  Assembly  which  had  tendered  the  Im- 
perial Crown  was  the  same  as  that  from  which 
he  had  recently  made  so  narrow  an  escape  in  the 
streets  of  Berlin.  Influenced  by  these  consider- 
ations, the  King  determined  to  decline  the  pn^- 
fered  honor,  prudently  vailing,  however,  the  re- 
fusal under  tne  pretext  that  the  offer  watf  "not 
as  yet  sanctioned  by  the  sovereigns  and  free 
states  of  our  Fatherland."  It  was  well  known 
that  this  sanction  would  never  be  got,  at  least 
from  Austria,  or  the  powers  whom  ^ 
she  influenced ;  so  that  this  was  in  igjd's^ltf, 
effect  an  absolute  rejection.*  The  3«o,i6i:Ca7- 
deputation  took  it  as  such,  and,  aft-  ler^  ii-  ^'^^^ 
er  remaining  a  few  days  in  Berlin,  ^™***^^ 
to  see  whether  the  King  would  not 
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relent,  took  their  deiMrtnie,  in  deep  dejection,  ;  permit  thenuelves  to  hope  that  the  Pnurian  Got- 

tor  Frankfort.*      '  j  emment,  in  consideration  of  th<}  pressing  mo- 

When  such  were  the  riews  of  the  Cabinet  of  ,  tives  which  apply  equally  to  all  parts  of  Ger- 

-  Berlin  upon  this  question,  it  may  '  many,  will  adopt  the  same  principle,  and  come 

vievB  of  Aui-  '^di'y  ^  believed  that  that  of  Vi-   to  the  conviction  that  in  this  manner  it  will  be 


trlaontheBub-  enna  was  still  more  decidedly  of  the 
ject^andon  same  opinion.  In  a  note  addressed 
J^^SSS.  on  the  8th  April  to  the  Frankfort 
^^g  Assembly,  the  sentiments  of  the 

.  pru  .  Austrian  Cabinet  on  their  assump- 

tion of  power  were  openly  expressed.  It  was 
there  said,  **The  constitution  of  Frankfort  is 


placed  in  a  position  to  fulfill  the  mission  that  the 
regeneration  of  Germany  intrusts  to  her.  They 
hope  also  that  every  Gennan  Government  whose 
entrance  into  the  federal  union  is  not  prevented 
for  the  present  by  its  speatH  relaHons  will,  influ- 
enced by  the  same  patriotic  purpose,  j  ^^^  .« 
join  itself  to  the  united  empire,  and  denote,  April 


nothing  but  a  project:  that  project  can  only  be- ,  that,  therefore,   any  arrangement  11,1840;  Ann. 

come  a  law  when  it  has  received  the  sanction  of       '^^  ^^^  .  .^.^       .     -.v  ^^  iq.i«  om% 

the  States  of  Germany.     The  Assembly  has, 

therefore,  exceeded  its  powers  in  publishing  as  a 

law  a  constitution  which  is  as  yet  only  a  project. 

It  has  equally  exceeded  its  powers  when,  with- 
out authority,  it  wished  to  give  to  Germany  a  he- 
reditary Emperor.    Thus,  from  henceforth,  Avs- 

tria  reffards  the  Natvmal  Assembljf  as  no  lon^ 

exitting"    At  the  same  time  a  note  was  sent  to 

A  ril  0    ^^®  ^""^  of  Prussia,  stating,  '*  The  Ring 
^      *  may,  as  member  of  the  Gennanic  Con- 

lederacy,  make  any  proposition  which  he  pleases ; 

but  he  diould  no  longer  rest  on  the  wishes  or 

resolutions  of  the  Frankfort  Assembly.     That 

Assembly  is  not  entitled  to  exercise  an  influence 

over  measures  tending  to  the  formation  of  a  new 

central  power,  nor  take  a  part  in  deliberations 

having  for  their  object  to  bring  about  a  concur- 
rence in  a  constitution  which  itself  has  declared 

to  be  completed."     To  these  sentiments  .the 

Kings  of  Bavaria,  Hanover,  and  Saxony  imme- 

I  j^j^^  jii^     diately   acceded,  which   gave   the 

1849,  saa,  689;  monarchical  party  a  decided  ma- 

An.Reg.  1849,  jority  in  the  states  of  the  Confed- 

*»,  Wl.  cracy. ' 

On  the  other  hand,  the  whole  lesser  states 
of  Central  and  Northern  Germany, 
comprehending  Baden,  Hesse-Darm- 
stadt,  Hesse  Oldenburg,  Mecklen- 
burg, Holstein,  Lauenburg,  Anhalt, 
Dessau,  Brunswick,  Saxe- Weimar, 

Altenbnrg,    Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,   Meiningen, 

Sehwartxburg,     Sonderhausen,     Hohenzollem, 

Waldeck,    Hamburg,    Bremen,    Liibeck,    and 

Frankfort,  agreed  to  accept  the  newly-created 

German  constitution,  and  concurred  in  a  collect- 
ive note  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  urging  him  to 


77. 
It  brecrived 
snd  aoeeptod 
by  the  leaser 

States. 


A  ail.  '^^^^^  ^®  proffered  dignity  of  Emper- 
^^  or,  and  Innding  themselves  to  recognize 
him  as  such.  In  this  note  they  declared  that 
the  oonstitntion,  as  finally  determined  on  by  the 
Frankfort  Assembly,  did  not  in  all  its  parts  meet 
with  their  entire  approbation,  but  that,  advert- 
ing to  the  powers  bestowed  on  the  members  by 
their  oonstitttents,  and  the  extreme  danger  of 
any  division  or  fiirther  delay  on  the  subject,  they 
unanimously  agreed  to  accept  it  as  it  stood. 
They  added  in  the  close  of  this  note:  '*They 

*  The  Kins  lald  to  the  Deputies,  ^*  Ileel  honored  by  the 
confidence  of  the  National  ABsemblj,  and  I  am  ready  to 
prore  by  deeds  that  thb  reliance  on  my  fidelity,  love,  and 
derotion  to  the  eante  of  the  eonntry  has  not  been  mis- 
placed. But  I  shodld  not  Justify  that  confldenee,  I  should 
not  answer  to  the  expectations  of  the  Grennan  people,  I 
should  not  strengthen  the  unity  of  Oemany,  if,  vl<4ating 
sacred  rights  and  breaking  my  former  expUdt  and  solemn 
aasonuMes,  I  wersi  without  the  volnntary  assent  of  the 
crowned  fnnoes  and  (rw  States  of  our  Fatherland,  to 
take  a  resaltttkm  whkh  must  be  of  decisive  Importance  to 
them  and  the  BUtes  whieh  they  rale.**— Jnn.  Jietr.^  1849, 
p.  Ma 


with  them  out  of  the  pale  of  the  con-  ^s-is^OiMO, 
Btitution  will  be  unnecessary.'*' 

Thus  the  great  monarchical  and  the  lesser  states 
of  the  Confederacy  were  brought  into  7a 
direct  collision  on  the  question  of  the  New  German 
adoption  or  rejection  of  the  new  con-  ^'""tltotion. 
stitution.  What  rendered  this  division  the  more 
fatal  to  the  project  of  German  unity,  and  had  oc- 
casioned the  hesitation  even  in  the  lesser  states 
to  acquiesce  in  its  adoption,  was  the  extremely 
democratic  nature  of  its  character.  The  Impe- 
rial Ijegislature  was  to  consist  of  two  Houses,  in 
the  Upper  of  which  one  half  was  to  be  named  by 
the  Emperor,  and  one  half  by  the  Lower  House. 
The  Lower  House  was  to  be  elected  by  the  loii- 
veraai  suffrage  of  all  the  naale  inhabitants  of  Ger- 
many above  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  not  in 
receipt  of  parochial  relief.  The  Emperor's  pow- 
er of  refusing  his  consent  to  any  measure  which 
had  passed  both  Houses  was  to  be  suspensive  only. 
If  it  lasted  three  successive  sessions,  it  became 
law,  whether  he  consented  or  not.  Thus  the 
Lower  House,  elected  by  universal  suffrage,  was 
to  have  the  entire  command  of  the  State ;  for  it 
nominated  directly  half  the  Upper,  and  it  could 
force  the  Emperor  to  adopt  any  measure  by  pass- 
ing it  in  three  successive  sessions.  This  consti- 
tution, therefore,  was  a  republic,  vailed  under 
monarchical  forms ;  it  had  no  resemblance  what- 
ever to  the  old  Grermanic  or  any  ancient  European 
constitution,  but  closely  resembled  those  struck 
out  for  the  emancipation  of  mankind  %  oonstitu- 
during  the  fervor  of  the  fVench  Rev-  tion,  March 
olution,  or  that  adopted  in  1812  by  the  26, 1849; 
rump  of  the  Cortes  in  the  Isle  of  Leon,  ^^-  ^^\ 
which  had  so  long  been  the  watch-word  Monltear,  * 
of  the  extreme  democratic  party  in  the  April  8, 
south  of  Europe.'  ^®*** 

The  Archduke  John,  at  the  earnest  solicitation 
of  Austria,  as  well  as  of  the  Frankfort       79. 
Assembly,  had  been  prevailed  on  to  Breach  be- 
withdraw  his  resignation,  and  he  stUl  j^®®^¥J? 
nominally  continued  Regent.    But  he  A^embiy 
had  no  real  power,  and  the  proceed-  and  Pras- 
ings  of  that  body  soon  became  so  vio-  >^ 
lent  that  it  was  evident  that  they  were  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  a  republican  faction,  and  that  it 
was  only  a  question  of  time  when  an  open  rup- 
ture should  ensue  between  them  and  the  monarch- 
ical states.    On  the  80th  April  they  pub-  a  ^  3A 
lished  a  resolution  disapproving  of  ^he     ^ 
dissolution  of  the  Assembly  in  Prussia,  and  of  a 
similar  one  in  Hanover,  and  ordering  the  Gov- 
ernments of  these  two  countries  to  direct  a  new 
election  as  soon  as  possible.    On  4th  May 
they  voted  another  series  of  resolutions,       ^ 
requiring  all  the  Governments,  Legislatures,  and 
municipal  bodies  of  the  different  states  to  ac- 
knowledge the  general  constitution  promulgated 
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on  the  28th  March,  and  appointed  the  elections 
to  take  place  under  it  on  the  15th  Aogast.  As 
Prussia  was  expected  to  dissent,  it  was  provided 
that,  in  that  event,  the  office  of  interim  regent 
or  stadtholder  should  devolve  on  the  sovereign 
of  the  state  in  the  confederacy  which  should  pos- 
sess the  next  greatest  number  of  inhabitants. 
The  expectations  entertained  of  the  dissent  of 
Prussia  were  soon  realized;  for  in  a  few 

^^  days  after  the  Government  at  Berlin  pub- 
lished a  declaration  to  the  effect  that  the  Frank- 
fort  Assembly  had  no  right  to  fix  the  time  and 
mode  of  the  elections,  and  that  they  could  not  in 
any  manner  recognize  or  execute  its  decrees. 
This  was  immediately  followed  by  a  royal  or- 
_    .     dinance,  declaring  that  the  commission 

'^^  of  the  deputies  at  the  Frankfort  Assem- 
bly had  expired,  and  enjoining  them  to  take  no 
part  in  any  ulterior  proceedings.  In  reply,  ,the 
^     .     Frankfort  Assembly  published  a  resolu- 

^^^  •  tion,  "that  the  gross  violation  of  the 
peace  of  the  empire  of  which  the  Prussian  Gov- 
ernment had  been  guilty,  by  its  unauthorized  in- 
terfercnoe  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  shall  be  re- 
pressed by  all  available  means."  The  Regent 
was  solicited  to  put  this  decisive  resolution  in  ex^ 
ecution,  and  to  form  a  cabinet  to  do  so.  Tlus 
the  Archduke  John  refused  to  do,  and  upon  this 
the  matter  was  referred  to  a  committee,  which 
reported  that  the  Regent's  Government  should  be 
summoned  to  take  the  oath  to  the  empire,  and 
that  its  armies  should  be  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Assembly.  In  reply,  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment instructed  its  plenipotentiary  at  Frankfort 
to  announce  that  it  no  longer  recognized  the  right 
or  ability  of  the  Central  Government  to 

^  '  direct  the  negotiations  with  Denmark, 
that  it  would  do  so  itself,  and  that  it  had  di- 
rected the  Prussian  commander  in  Schleswig  to 
take  hb  orders  from  B^lin  alone.  The  Frank- 
fort Assembly  upon  this,  deeming  themselves  no 
longer  in  safety  in  Frankfort,  which  was  consider- 
ed too  much  under  the  influence  of  Prus- 

^  '  sia,  resolved  to  transfer  the  place  of  their 
deliberations  to  Stuttgardt,  in  Wiirtemberg,  and 
,  Ann  Reff  *  gre&i  majority  of  the  members 
1S4J,300%3;  removed  thither  accordingly,  while 
v'fnriey,iLii2,  the  Regent's  Government,  with  a 
Jim^.Si*?!!?'  steady  minority,  remained  at  Frank- 

1810,689,541.   ^Q^i  ^ 

The  democratic  portion  of  the  (jerman  Assem- 
80.  bly  had  now  run  themselves  into  a 

VioUnt  pro-  desperate  and  even  ludicrous  posi- 
S?A!Eibly  ^i**"-  .  Assuming  and  professing  to 
at  stuttnrdt,  exercise  mipenal  powers,  it  m  real- 
andiudino-  ity  possessed  neither  the  moral  in- 
luUoo.  fluence  nor  the  physical  strmgth  to 

enforce  obedience  to  its  decrees.  Having  come 
to  an  open  rupture  with  Austria,  Prussia,  Bava- 
ria, Hanover,  and  Saxony,  it  could  rest  only  on 
the  support  of  the  lesser  states,  and  their  strength 
was  wholly  unequal  to  a  contest  with  these  great 
monarchies.  Its  moral  influence  was  still  more 
seriously  weakened ;  for  such  had  been  the  vio- 
lence of  the  speeches  made,  and  nerilons  nature 
of  the  resolutions  brought  forwara  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Assembly,  that  they  had  irrevocably 
forfeited  the  confidence  of  all  persons  of  sense 
or  experience  in  Germany,  and  thrown  the  As- 
sembly into  the  arms  of  an  insane  revolutionaiy 
party  precisely  similar  to  the  Jacobins  of  Paris, 
equal  to  them  in  audacity  and  presumption,  but 


veiy  different  in  ability  of  conduct  and  political 
power.  This  soon  appeared  in  their  public  acts. 
After  the  removal  of  the  Assembly  to  Stutlganh, 
they  openly  attempted  to  iHring  about  a  new  and 
more  violent  democratic  revolution,  which  should 
be  entirely  free  from  the  conservative  influences 
that  had  come  to  moderate  the  first.  On 
6th  June,  1849,  they  published  strnMig  res-  •""•®' 
olutions  against  a  new  imperial  constitution,  to 
be  immediately  noticed,  which  had  been  framed 
by  the  Governments  of  Prussia,  Hanover,  and 
Saxony;  appointed  a  new  Provisional  Govecn- 
ment  of  eight  persons  to  conduct  the  affisin  of 
Germany,  all  of  the  most  revolutionary  charac- 
ter ;  deposed  the  Archduke  John  from  the  re- 
gency, declared  him  guilty  of  illegal  usarpatkn 
for  having  continued  to  carry  on  the  powen 
originally  conferred  upon  him ;  ordered  a  genetil 
arming  of  the  people,  and  directed  the  Finance 
Committee  to  negotiate  a  loan  of  5,000,000  flor- 
ins (£500,000)  for  the  expenses  of  the  Central 
Government  in  the  months  of  June  and  Jnlj ! 
These  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  rump  of  s 
LegisliUure  poss^sed  of  no  real  power,  indicated 
the  raving  of  a  body  of  political  fanatics  whom 
no  experience  could  teach,  and  no  change  of 
circumstances  convince.  They  were  deemed  loo 
dangerous  to  be  permitted  to  condnne  sitting, 
and  yet  too  contemptible  to  wanant  the  applica- 
tion of  military  force.  They  were  there- 
fore  handed  over  to  the  police,  which  "* 
prohibited  their  meeting ;  and  the  famous  IVank> 
fort  Assembly,  which  had  been  charged  with  the 
mission  of  regenerating  Germany,  and  deemed 
itself  equal  to  the  task,  universally  j  j^^  j_^ 
distrusted  and  discredited,  expired  I849,ai0.9sr; 
on  the  mandate  of  a  sergeant  of  po-  An.  HiaLisia, 

lice  of  the  Uttle  kingdom  of  Wur-  ?**-*?,!.%• 
tembeigl*  ier.u.iis,m. 

It  was  not,  however,  without  a  serious  contest 
in  the  lesser  states,  and  some  lam*  g| 

entable  bloodshed,  that  this  new  and  inmn«etioo 
more  violent  democratic  movement  in  BAxoojisd 
was  finally  quelled.     The  revoln-  SjSTb  at 
tionists  were  resolved  to  fight  for  flrataueeefls. 
it;    and  fight  they  did,  and  were  fol,udfloal- 
thoroughly  beaten.    The  first  out-  S^*^'!^**^* 
break  occurred  at  Dresden  on  the     ^^ 
5th  May,  when  the  people  rose  in  revolt,  and 
after  a  serious  conflict  with  the  military  suc- 
ceeded in  erecting  barricades  in  the  streeti^  and 
compelling  the  royal  family  to  take  refuge  in  the 
adjoining  fortress  of  Konigstein.    A  Provisional 
Government  was  immediately  proclaimed  in  the 
capital,  having  at  its  head  a  Polish  refugee,  and 
several  other  decided  republicans.    Their  power, 
however,  was  of  short  duration.     On  the         » 
7th,  large  bodies  of  troops  arrived  by  the     *^  '* 
railway,  including  the  Prussian  regiment,  and  a 
combined  attack  was  immediately  made  on  the 
position  occupied  by  the  insurgents.     They  were 
in  part  immediately  carried ;  and  additiooal  re- 
inforcements, both  Prussian  and  Saxon,  having 
arrived  on  the  succeeding  day,  a  bloody 
conflict  ensued,  in  which,  as  In  Paris  in     *^ 
the  preceding  year,  the  contending  forces  oom- 
batea  not  only  in  the  streets  and  on  the  barri- 
cades, but  in  almost  eivery  house.    At  first  half 
the  city  was  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgeats,  bat 
they  were  gradually  expelled,  and  by  Sat         ^ 
evening  of  the  9th  the  whole  streets  were     ^^ 
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in  tbe  poawgbion  of  the  royal  troofM,  and  tlie 
provirioiial  gOTeniment  had  taken  to  flight.    The 
King  immediately  returned  to  his  capital,  and 
.his  authority  was  re-established.    At  the 
*^    *  same  time  disturbances  broke  out  at  Leip- 
sic ;   but  as  the  Baigher  Guard  there  remained 
fiutfaful,  they  were  supproned  before  they  had 
made  any  gieat  progress.     In  Hanover  things 
at  first  wore  a  still  more  serious  aspect ;  for  the 
Kiftg  there,  who,  in  imitation  of  the  Prussian 
Government,  had  dissolved  the  Chamber,  whose 
democratic  tendencies  had  become  apparent,  was 
so  besieged  in  his  palace  by  deputations  firom  the 
towns  and  boroughs  in  his  dominions,  requiring 
the  immediate  and  unqualified  acceptance  of  the 
IVankfort  constitution,  that  he  was  on  the  point 
1   .       v<^     cKf  quitting  his  capital,  and  was  only 
1949,089,640;  prevailed  on  to  remain  and  await 
An.  Reg.  iM^i  the  course  of  events,  by  promises 
^<>:  ^7>«7«    of  immediate  and  powerful  assist- 
ance  from  the  Prussian  forces.^ 
A  still  more  alarming  outbreak,  attended  by  a 
g2.  great  eflPiision  of  blood,  took  place 

lanuTOctioB  a  few  days  after  in  Baden  and  the 
in  BAden  and  Palatinate.  .  The  object  of  it,  as  of 
thePaUtinafce.  ^  ^^^  ^,jj^,  movements  at  the  same 

time  in  Germany,  was  to  compel  the  Giovemment 
bv  force  to  adopt  the  constitution  of  Frankfort^ 
which  had  now  come  to  form  the  rallying-point 
of  the  whole  discontented  spirits  in  the  Confed- 

eracy.  On  the  ISth  May  an  open-air 
^^y^^  asKmhly  was  held  at  Oifenberg,  in  the 
Grand-Duchy  of  Baden,  at  which  violent  resolu- 
tions were  proposed  and  agnjed  to,  to  the  effect 
that  the  Chambers  should  be  dissolved,  a  constit- 
uent anembly  convoked,  and  war  immediately 
declared  against  Prussia.  At  Carlsruhe,  on  the 
same  day,  a  mutinous  spirit  was  evinced  by  the 
troops ;  and  at  Bruchsal  a  mob  assembled,  which 
liberated  some  democratic  leaders  who  were  in 
confinement,  and   paraded  them   in   triumph 

through  the  streets.  Next  day,  as  tne 
'^  insubordination  of  the  military  seemed  to 
increase,  and  the  Grand-Duke  had  no  means  of 
resisting  them,  he  withdrew  from  his  capital,  and 
took  refuge  in  Alsace,  while  a  provisional  gov- 
ernment was  establi^ed  in  his  stead.  This  ex- 
ample was  soon  imitated  in  the  Palatinate,     On 

die  17th  May  a  provisional  government 
nmj  IT.  ^^  established  by  a  sudden  outbreak  at 
Kaiserslantem,  and  a  convention  immediately 
entered  into  with  the  Provisional  Government  at 
Baden,  to  the  effect  that  the  two  states  should  be 
formed  into  one  united  revolutionaTy  State.  And 
on  the  19th,  the  Provisional  Government  of 
Baden  fsened  a  proclamation  breathing  defiance 
to  the  Government  of  the  Begent,  and  declaring 
their  readiness  to  march  against  those  powers 
which  had  entered  into  a  coidition  to  bring  about 
a  counter-revolution,  and  restore  all  tibe  old 
abuses.  The  insurrection,  in  the  first  instance, 
met  with  great  success.  The  ardent  democrats 
and  discontented  republicans  from  all  quarters 
flocked  to  the  standard  of  revolt ;  and  in  a  few 
»  Ann.  Rer  ^"-^  the  two  provttional  govem- 
1&I8,367, 868;  ments  had  twenty  tbousand  armed 
An.  HiiiCi849,  and  disciplined  men  enrolled  under 
W2, 648.  iij^r  banners.* 

This  insurrection  mi^^t  have  Iwen  attended 
with  verf  serious  consequences,  if  it  had  been 
met  with  lem  vigor  and  decision  by  the  consti- 
tuted anthorities.    But  meanwhile  the  Govern- 
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f  ments  of  Prussia  and  Bavaria  made  die  most 
vigorous  efforts  to  extinguish  the 
flames  which  threatened  to  involve  And  lUiop- 
I  the  whole  of  Central  and  Southern  prenion  bj 
I  Germany  in  conflagration.     On  the  fcb«annl«s«f 
!  22d  May  they  declared  the  whole  BTiSL"* 
'  Palatinate  in  a  state  of  insurrection, 
and  denounced  the  Provisional  Government  aa 
guilty  of  high  treason.     The  Prussian  King  dis- 
patched a  large  body  of  troops,  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Weber,  to  assist  the  forces  of 
the  Confederacy.     The  insurgents  re- 
tired before   their    united  forcesj   and  •^""•^ 
abandoned  the  whole  conntrv  between  the  Bhine 
and  the  month  of  the  Keckar.    The  Prussian 
troops  were  divided  into  two  columns,  the  fint 
of  which,  without  experiencing  any  serious  re- 
sistance, advanced  in  the  Palatinate  as  for  as 
Manheim ;  while  the  second^  in  conjunction  with 
the  troops  of  the  Confederacy,  moved  against 
Baden.    The  latter  encountered  twelve  thousand 
insurgents  under  the  Polish  General  Microslaw- 
skl,  who  now  again  apT)eared   at  the  j^^^  ^^ 
head  of  the  rebels  in  Southern  Germany. 
He  commenced  a  vigorous  attack  on  the  Prus- 
sian troops  in  position  near  the  village  of  Gros- 
sochen,  but  was  repulsed  with  loss.    A  few  days  . 
after,  Microslawski  sustained  a  severe  defeat 
from  a  Prussian  corps  greatly  inferior  in  num- 
ber, near  the  village  of  Hanncben.    Martial  law 
was  soon  proclaimed  in  the  whole  of  the  Grand- 
Duchy  of  Baden,  and  the  Prussia^  troops,  who 
were  now  t:ommanded  by  the  Prince  of  Prussia, 
crossed  the  Neckar  at  all  points,  and  the  discom- 
fited bands  were  driven  into  the  defiles  of  the 
Black  Forest    Thither  they  were  immediately 
followed  by  the  victorious  Prussians,  who  came 
\  up  with  a  considerable  body  of  insurgents,  whom 
they  routed,  on  the  22d  June,  near  Ett- 
lingen.    The  remains  of  their  broken  •'*"**  *^ 
band  now  all  took  refuge,  to  the  number  of  five 
thousand,  in  the  fortress  of  Bastadt,  which  was 
immediately  invested,  while  Carlsruhe  was  occu- 
pied by  the  troops  of  the  Confederacy:    The  in- 
surrection was  finally  extinguished  j^^  ja. 
hy  the  surrender  of  the  bands  in  ^  ^^^  ^j^^ 
Bastadt ;  but  Microslawski  escaped  i849,  fti8,  M8: 
to  carry  into  other  lands  the  stand-  -An.  iter.  16I9, 
ard  of  insurrection.  *  **^  *"• 

Taught  by  these  events  the  impracticable  na- 
ture of  the  constitution  which  the         ^^ 
democrats  of  Frankfort  had  pro-  con*mutlon 
posed,  the  Cabinets  of  Berlin,  Han-  agrsed  to  by 
over,  and  Dresden  had  for  some  Prnviat  Han- 
time  been  engaged  in  the  forma-  JJ!^''"**®"" 
tion  of  an  Imperial  federal  consti- 
tution, which  was  finally  agreed  to  and  published 
on  the  80th  May.    By  this  remarkable  y^y;^ 
instrument  the  thnee  Powen  entered  into 
a  union,  the  object  of  which  was  mutual  pro- 
tection against  external  and  internal  enemies. 
They  declared  *'the  above-named  Governments 
did  not  recognize  the  constitution  drawn  up  by 
the  Frankfort  Assembly,  because  it  went  be- 
yond the  true  and  wholesome  requirements  of  a 
powerful  federal  State ;  and  in  the  form  it  re- 
ceived from  the  conflict  and  concessions  of  po- 
litical parties,  it  did  not  contain  those  essential 
guarantees  on  which  the  legal  and  regular  exist- 
ence of  every  system  of  government  reposes.    But 
the  united  Governments  have  never  for  a  moment 
forgotten  that  even  for  these  reasons  it  became 
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their  doable  dnty  to  cooperate  in  framing  a  con- 
Btitntion  that  has  become  an  indispensable  ne- 
cessity for  the  whole  of  Germany.  Such  a  eon- 
Btitution  will  secore  for  the  nation  what,  for  a 
long  period,  it  has  been  so  painfully  deprived  of 
— unity  and  strength  in  relation  to  foreign  pow- 
ers, and  in  its  internal  affairs,  with  the  secured 
existence  of  each  member  of  the  union,  a  com- 
mon development  of  general  interests  and  na- 
tional necessities.  It  is  the  guarantee  of  just 
freedom  and  legal  order,  which  the  German 
constitution  will  have  to  grant  to  the  goyem- 
ments  and  the  people." 
The  constitution,  which  was  drawn  up  with 
great  minuteness  and  precision,  con- 
i^tJ^mir^m  tained  one  hundred  and  ninety  arti- 
luprovirioaa  ^^^     By  it  the  general  goveriment 

of  the  empire  was  vested  in  a  President  of  the 
Empire,  and  a  Council  of  Princes.    The  dignity 
of  President  of  the  Empire  was  united  to  the 
Crown  o/Prwuia,    The  Council  of  Princes  con- 
sisted of  six  members,  one  chosen  by  Prussia,  one 
by  Bavaria,  and  the  remaining  four  to  be  chosen 
by  the  lesser  states  of  the  confederacy  collective- 
ly, in  certain  assigned  clusters.    The  President 
and  this  Council  were  Ur  have  the  power  of  de- 
claring peace  and  war,  to  conduct  all  negotia- 
tions with  foreign  powers,  and  conclude  treaties 
with  them.    The  Council  of  Princes  had  alone 
the  right  of  proposing  laws,  the  Diet  could  only 
deliberate  on  them.    This  Diet  was  to  consist  of 
two  Houses — a  Senate,  consisting  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty-seven  members,  of  which  Prussia  sent 
forty,  chosen  one  haJf  by  -the  Government,  the 
other  half  by  the  Legislature  in  each  State :  the 
Lower  House  to  be  chosen  by  universal  sufoge, 
every  German  voting  who  had  attained  the  age 
of  twenty-five,  and  had  not  been  convicted  of 
crime,  and  its  members  to  be  at  least  thirty  years 
of  age;  these  were  to  be  chosen  by  a  double 
election,  and  there  was  to  be  a  representative  for 
every  100,000  inhabitants.     A  Supreme  Court 
of  Appeal,  **  Bundeschieds  Grericht,"  consisting 
of  seven  members,  of  whom  Prussia  was  to  ap- 
point three.  Saxony  two,  Hanover  two^  was  to 
decide  all  disputed  matters  between  any  mem- 
bers of  the  union.    Personal  freedom,  freedom 
of  religious  worship,  a  free  press,  and  universal 
education,  to  be  provided  at  the  public  expense 
for  the  poor,  were  guaranteed  to  all  the  members 
of  the  union,  as  well  as  the  right  of  meeting  and 
petitioning,  and  establishing  clubs.    From  this 
sketch  of  the  constitution,  which  was  called,  in 
derision,  by  the  extreme  Liberals  **  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  three  kings,"  it  is  evident  that  it  con- 
tained all  the  elements  of  real  freedom,  and  all 
the  guarantees  for  its  endurance  which  could  be 
obtained,  when  the  power  of  taking  the  initiative 
in  the  legislative  matters  was  as  yet  withheld 
from  the  people.    It  was  based  on  the  principle, 
that  as  long  as  the  supreme  direction  of  affairs 
was  intrusted  to  the  *'  Council  of  Princes,"  it  was 
safe  to  admit  even  the  representatives  of  univers- 
al suffrage  to  the  privilege  of  stating  their  wishes 
and  interests.    But  the  constitution  labored  un- 
der one  defect  fatal  to  its  endurance ;  it  wanted 
'Oonititoti      *^®  concurrence  o(  Austria  and  Ba- 
Mny  BO,  isSj  ▼anA)  and  without  their  adhesion 
Atv  Hint  184ft)  there  could  be  no  general  govem- 

i2!i*iStt^SJ*  "**'^*  ^  Germany.*    Any  union  of 
«M5.  i9w,5n,  tjjg  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  nothing 

but  an  extended  ZoU-Yerein,  bind- 


ing on  such  sonrereigns  only  as  agreed  to  enter 
it,  and  destitute  of  the  whole  weight  and  grandeur 
which  would  belong  to  a  united  and  anivenal 
German  Empire. 

Though  the  Prussian  monarchy  was  thus  ac- 
quiring the  lead  in  Central  and  Nortlw        ^ 
em  Grermany,  it  was  not  without  dif-  ptoemiiagt 
ficulty  that    its   Government  could  ofthenevr 
maintain  the  ascendency  of  conserva-  Sl^jSf '  *" 
live  principles  in  its  own  dominions. 
The  elections  for  the  new  Chamber  had  not  pro- 
ceeded so  favorably  for  Government  as  had  been 
hoped;  nearly  the  whole  members  of  the  ex- 
treme democratic  party  were  re-elected,  and  the 
executive  experienced  no    slight  difficult  in 
moderating  their  fervor.    The  Chamber  met  on 
the  26th  February,  and  the  session  proved  a  short 
and  stormy  one.    The  House  cordially  j^   jj^ 
approved  of  the  determination  of  the 
Frankfort  Assembly  to  offer  the  crown  of  Ger- 
many to  the  King  of  Prussia;  and  a  motion, 
praying  the  King  to  accept  it,  was  rejected  onlj 
by  a  migority  of  five,  the  numbers  b^ng  156  to 
151.     Shortly  after,  the  Chamber  le-  ^^^^fi 
solved,  by  a  majori^  of  179  to  169,  to 
adopt  the  Frankfort  constitution  which  had  been 
condemned  by  the  Grovemment ;  and  their  next 
step  was  to  petition  the  King  to  terminate  the 
state  of  siege  in  Berlin,  which  was  carried  by  177 
to  15d.     The  Chamber  had  now  nneqaivocaOy 
declared  itself  against  the  Government,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  it  was  suddenly  dissolved  on 
the  26th  April;  and  the  reasons  which  ^^^ 
induced  the  King  to  take  this  step  were 
stated  in  an  address  presented  by  the  Ministiy, 
which  appeared  in  the  BerKn  Gaxette  the  same 
evening.      Shortly  after,  the  Prussian  .^^ 
Cabinet  presented  a  note,  addressed  to    '"^ 
Uie  several  German  Governments,  explaining  the 
views  it  entertained  on  public  affairs.    In  this 
important  paper  it  was  stated:  ''Prussia  en- 
gages to  oppose  the  revolutionary  agitation  of 
the  time  with  the  utmost  energy,  and  endeavor 
to  furnish  other  Governments  with  timely  assist- 
ance for  the  same  purpose.     The  danger  is  a 
common  one,  and  Prussia  will  not  betray  its 
mission  to  interfere  in  the  hour  of  peril  wherever 
and  in  any  manner  it  may  deem  neoessaiy.    It  is 
convinced  that  a  Sntit  nutst  be  put  to  the  reBohuitm 
of  Germany,    This  can  not  be  ef-  ^  p^-j^ 
fected  by  mere  passive  resistance ;  oowum^t 

it  must  be  done  by  active  inteifer-  to ,  April 

ence. "  Following  this  example,  the  <».  \9^ :  Ann. 
Bavarian  Chambers  also  were  dis-  ^f*^^******" 
solved  on  the  11th  June.^ 

On  the  81st  May  the  new  electoral  hiw,  in- 
tended to  be  more  conservative  gx, 
than  the  preceding,  was  promul-  Mevcieet^r- 
gated  in  Prussia.  By  it  the  dec-  alUwInPnte- 
tion  of  deputies,  who  were  to  be  359 
in  number,  was  to  take  place  by  a  dooUe  medi- 
od.  Every  independent  Prussian  who  had  at- 
tained his  twenty-fourth  year,  and  was  not  in  re- 
ceipt of  public  alms,  had  a  vote  if  he  had  resided 
six  months  in  the  district  in  which  his  vote  was 
I  tendered.  The  primary  electors  were  to  be  di- 
t  vided  into  three  cloBtet^  and  each  das*  had  a  vote 
m  the  choice  of  the  rqtreeentcUive.  The  first  dasi 
consisted  of  those  who  paid  the  highest  amount 
of  taxes;  the  second,  the  next;  the  third,  the 
lowest.  Each  daas  was  to  choose  one-third  of 
the  electon  who  weie  to  choose  the  repiesentative. 
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Brery  Pnusiaii  who  had  attuned  his  thhtietfa 
year  was  eligible  as  a  deputy.  This  etectotal 
law  was  aeoompanied  br  a  strong  declaration 
against  secret  voting,  which  was  no  longer  to  be 
ifiow«d.  '*  It  stands  in  contradiction, "  said  the 
declaration,  "to  every  other  branch  of  the  sjrs- 
tem  i3il  sovemment,  in  which  publicity  is  with 
justice  demanded ;  it  conceals  tiie  important  act 
of  etoetion  under  a  vail,  under  which  all  proceeds 
ings  that  will  not  stand  the  light  of  day  may  be 
1  consUta-  hidden ;  while  the  public  mode  of 
tioQ,  MftjSl,  voting  has  this  result,  that  the  vote 
J**^'A:?*^icS'  P^®°  <^*"  ^  considered  as  the  result 
1UB,351, «».  of  an  independent  conviction/'' 

Toward  the  end  of  July  the  aspect  of  afiatrs 
gg^  was  so  much  more  ihvoreble  at  Ber- 
AflcendeDcy  ^»  ^"^^  ^®  Government  deemed  it 
•f  th«  moder-  safe  to  terminate  the  state  of  siege, 
ate  puty  In  ^nd  the  elections  went  on  under  the 
Somber  in  new  law.  They  almost  all  termin- 
cooaeqaenoe  ated  in  favor  of  the  moderate  con- 
of  votiogby  stitutional  party,  so  great  was  the 
'  '"■'■■  '  change  wMeh  the  new  system  of 
voTve  BT  CIJUBSE8  had  introduced  into  an  As- 
sembly even  elected  by  universal  suffrage.  The 
House  met  on  the  7th  August,  and  the  triumph 
of  the  conservatives  was  assured  from  the  very 
first.  Hie  King  said  in  the  royal  speech :  "  We 
have  conceived  it  our  duty  to  oppose  with 
strength  and  vigor  that  domination  of  terror 
which  a  misguided  party  be^an  to  exercise  over 
Prussia  and  Germany.  We  have  sought  to  re- 
establish order  and  tranquillity,  which  have  been 
so  much  disturbed.  But  we  have  labored,  on 
the  other  hand,  with  the  same  resolution,  through 
recognition  of  the  true  needs  and  just  demands 
of  the  nation,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  fisting 
quiet,  and  in  this  way  to  deprive  new  attempts 
at  revolution  of  all  foundation  and  pretext.  If 
the  attempts  to  arrive  at  an  understanding  with 
the  Gorman  National  Assembly  failed,  to  our 
great  regret,  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  turn 
which  tUngs  took  at  Frankfort  But  the  Gov- 
ernment of  his  Majesty  has  not  acknowledged 
with  the  less  candor  the  labors  of  that  Assembly, 
and  used  them  as  the  ground^woik  of  their  earn- 
est endeavor  to  form  a  federal  constitution  which 
may  be  compatible  with  the  benefit  of  the 
whole,  and  the  rights  of  single  parties.  The 
unity  of  Gieimany,  with  a  single  executive  pow- 
»  Ann.  Reff.  ^  ^  >»  head,  secured  by  a  popular 
3819,  as3»  863:  representation  with  legislative  pow- 
Ann.  UUL  ers,  was  and  is  the  object  of  our  en- 
"^'  *^         deavor."^ 

lliis  terminated  the  revolution  in  Prussia,  and 
in  a  way  far  more  felicitous  than  at 

ment  of  the  anticipated.  The  lesser  states,  for 
German  Diet  the  most  part,  followed  the  example 
juBd  Constita-  ^  Prussia,  and  the  simultaneous 
extinction  of  the  Hungarian  revolt 
by  the  arms  of  Bussia  deprived  the  disaffected 
of  all  hopes  of  success.  Matters  accordingly  re- 
turned to  their  old  state,  though  not  so  rapidly 
as  they  had  become  revolutionaiy  when  the 
troubles  first  broke  out  The  Cabinet  of  Vien- 
na influenced  the  states  of  Bavaria  and  Wurtem- 
berg,  and  this  fbrmed  a  counterpoise  to  the 
northern  league  between  Prussia,  Hanover,  and 
Saxony,  which  delayed  the  adjustment  fbr  some 
time,  by  the  jealooay  of  those  opposite  powers  as 
to  the  presideiicy.    A  proposal  made  by  the 


Frankfort  Government,  that  Austria  and  Prussia 
should  each  nominate  two  commissionerB,  who 
should  jointly  execute  the  duties  of  regen^  was 
rejected  by  Prussia,  from  an  apprehension  of  the 
influence  of  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna ;  but  mean- 
while matters  became  pressing,  and  it  was  indis- 
pensable to  come  to  some  arrangement  as  to  the 
Central  Government.  On  the  2d  July  .  ,  ^ 
the  Archduke  John  left  Frankfort,  and  ^^ 
went  to  the  baths,  proftssedly  for  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  his  health — ^really  to  get  quit  of  his 
irksome  position,  where  he  had  the  responsibility, 
and  was  without  the  reality,  of  power.  He  final- 
ly resigned  his  office  on  the  20th  i  ^^^  m^ 
December,  and  the  representatives  i^.  CM, SOS; 
of  Austria  and  Prussia  were  install-  ^!*7lfy;  ii* 
ed  in  his  stead.'  m, !». 

The  affairs  of  Germany  were  now  virtually 
setUed ;  but  a  varier^  of  minor  ques-        ^ 
tions  remained  in  its  lesser  states  Afhln'of 
and   gei^i^al    relations,  which    in-  wartembsrf 
volved   it    in    turmoil   during   the  f°?^"** 
whole  of  1860,  and  at  one  period  "****'• 
assumed  so  serious  an  aspect  that  a  general  war 
seemed  inevitable.    Wurtemberg  was  the  chief 
seat  of  the  disturbances,  and  the  last  theatre  of 
the  philosophical  delusions  under  which  the  Con- 
federacy had  so  long  suffered.    The  King  of  that 
little  state  had  resisted  the  efibrts  of  his  Liberal 
Ministry,  with  M.  Boemer  at  its  head,  to  sacri* 
fice  his  dominions  to  the  supremacy  of  Prussia, 
and  he  remained  attached  to  the  Austrian  party ; 
but  in  the  course  of  the  struggle  the  revolution- 
iiAs  had  gained  all  their  points,  and  universal 
snifirage  had  worked  out  its  usual  result  of  ren- 
dering rational  government  impossible.     The 
Diet  of  the  kingdom  was  opened  on  the  15th 
March,  and  in  his  speech  the  King  had  the  cour- 
age to  denounce  the  vision  of  unity,  which  had 
BO  long  produced  division  in  Germany,  as  its 
most  dangerous  enemy.*    Prussia  took  high  of- 
fense at  this  speech,  insomuch  that  the  Prussian 
embassador  was  recalled  from  Wurtemberg,  and 
things  wore  a  very  threatening  aspect.    The  bet- 
ter to  improve  his  influence,  and  put  matters  in 
a  train  for  realizing  his  favorite  project  of  be- 
coming the  head  of  the  united  German  nation, 
the  King  of  Prussia  summoned  a  Parliament  of 
the  princes  to  meet  at  Erfurth ;  but  it  was  not 
attended  so  numerously  as  had  been  expected, 
and  after  sitting  a  short  time  it  was  adjoumedi 
and  a  new  congress  of  princes  summoned  ^     ^ 
to  meet  at  BerUn  on  9th  May.     This  was 
at  once  throwing  down  the  gauntiet  to  Austria ; 
and  accordingly,  though  twenty-two  princes  at- 
tended the  summons,  besides  the  representatives 
of  the  Hanse  Towns,  yet  as  Austria,  Bavaria, 
Wurtemberg,  and  Saxony  were  not  represented, 
their  deliberations  came  to  nothing,  and  the  As- 

*  *'  Ever  sinoe  Mmrch,  1848,  Germany  has  been  a  toy  in 
the  hands  of  party  tpirit  and  ambition.  The  German  ' 
unitarian  state  is  a  efalmera,  but  the  most  dangerous  of 
all  chimeras  for  Germany,  as  well  as  for  Europe.  All 
the  means  which  have  been  used  for  this  end,  all  that  are 
still  likely  to  be  used,  produce  an  <MSect  directly  contrary 
to  that  which  was  intended— that  is  to  say,  a  division 
and  entire  dissolution.  The  strength,  harmony,  clvlHca- 
tlon,  and  liberty  of  the  nation  depend  on  our  fostering 
and  preserving  the  Independence  of  its  principal  stateai 
Their  forcible  fusion,  any  subjection  of  one  state  to  an- 
other, must  lead  to  Internal  dlssolntion,  and  annihilate 
our  existence  ma  •  nation.  For  a  lasting  nnten  of  our 
common  oonntry  there  Is  but  one  possible  form— ths 
ftAenV'—King  of  WSfttmUnfM  &ieeck^  15th  March, 
1880;  Awn.  Btg^  1860,  ^  816. 
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gemUjr  was  dismined  after  a  few  days*  sitting. 
Attstna,  on  its  side,  formed  a  confederacy  which 
met  at  Munich,  and  was  soon  joined  fay  Bavaria, 

Saxony,  Hanoyer,  Wiirtemberg,  and  all 
j^  ^^  the  states  of  Southern  Germany.     Soon 

after  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  sent  round 
a  circular,  calling  on  the  different  states  to  as- 
^  ^  semble  at  Frankfort  on  6th  May,  to  take 
*^  into  consideration  a  new  organization  of 
the  Diet,  on  a  footing  which,  it  was  well  nnder- 
stood,  should  give  the  house  of  Hapsburg  the 
lead.  Thus  there  were  rival  assemblies  sitting 
at  the  same  time  in  Germany,  each  summoned 
by  a  rival  sovereign  aiming  at  the  exclusive  su- 
pi'emacy  of  the  empire — a  mournful  result  to 
»  Ann  Hint*  ^^®  followed  the  general  and  en- 
1849, 5!)a,  553,  thuslastic  aspirations  of  the  preced- 
and  i850,W-  ing  years,  and  illustrating  the  wis- 

fiiii  *o?i¥.5-  tlona  of  the  King  of  Wiirtemberg's 
1850,31M1».  ^^^^1 

The  excitement  in  Germany  was  itjpreased^ 
shortly  after,  by  an  attempt,  made 
DIsaenaionbe-  ^^  ^°  assassin  of  unsound  mind,  to 
tween  Aiutria  murder  the  King  of  Prussia,  which, 
andJPnuflla  though  it  wounded  the  monarch, 
22^2^8^  happily  did  not  prove  fatal  The 
interest  excited  by  this  barbarous 
attempt,  however,  was  ere  long  superseded  by  a 
contest  between  the  revolutionary  and  conserva- 
tive parties  in  Hesse-Cassel,  which  rapidly  as- 
sumed so  serious  a  form  as  to  threaten  to  involve 
fdl  Germany  in  conflagration.  This  arose  from 
a  change  of  ministry  by  the  Elector,  who,  find- 
ing himself  hard  pressed  by  the  revolutionists  in 
his  dominions,  had  dismissed  the  Liberals,  and 
appointed  a  new  one— of  which  M.  Hassonpflug 
was  head — ^in  their  stead.  This  appointment 
was  very  unpopular,  as,  independent  of  his  known 
leaning  to  monarchical  principles  and  the>  Aus- 
trian alliance,  he  was  a  man  of  bad  character. 
The  consequence  was,  that,  the  Ministry  having 
..  called  on  the  Chambers  to  vote  supplies 
^°^*  ^  before  a  regular  budget  was  laid  before 
them,  they  threw  such  obstacles  in  the  way  as 
amounted  to  a  refusal,  or  at  least  was  construed 
as  such  by  the  Government.    The  Chamber  was 

immediately  dissolved,  and  a  prodama- 
^^  ^  tion  issued  to  the  effect  that,  in  the  mean 
time,  and  until  further  notice,  taxes  would  be 
levied  by  the  sole  authority  of  the  Elector.    This 

excited  such  a  ferment  that  a  decree  was 
Sfipt-  T.  |gg^Q^  proclaiming  martial  law,  and  es- 
tablishing a  surveillance  over  the  press.  But 
the  soldiers,  as  well  as  citisena,  nearly  all  sym- 
pathixed  with  the  Liberals ;  the  courts  of  law 
declared  the  proclamation  of  martial  law  illegal ; 
an  impeachment  was  preferred  by  the  public 
prosecutor  against  M.  Hassonpflug ;  and  at  last 

the  Elector  and  his  Ministry  were  obliged 
Sept.  13.  ^  fly  fjpQjj^  Cassel,  and  take  up  their 

abode  in  Wilhelmbad,  a  suburb  of  Hanau,  from 
whence  a  decree  against  the  courts  of  law  and 
other  functionaries  was  issued.  On  their  side, 
the  standing  committee  of  the  Cassel  Assembly 
issued  an  address  to  the  Elector,  condemning  in 
the  strongest  terms  the  conduct  of  the  Ministry, 
'*who  are  so  many  serpents  in  your  bosom." 
The  German  Diet,  which  was  sitting  at  Frank- 
fort at  the  time,  resolved  to  support  the  Elector, 
Sapt  18.  '^  passed  a  decree  directing  him  to  be 
^  reinstated  in  his  dominions,  and  pledg- 
ing themselves  to  take  all  necessary  steps  for 


that  pnrpose;  and  the  Austrian  Cabinet  gavo 
orders  to  move  troops  to  the  sonthem  frontier  of 
Cassel  to  enforce  the  resolution  of  the  Diet.  On 
the  other  hand^  the  Prussian  Government  took 
part  with  the  Cassel  Chamber,  and,  deeming  the 
decree  of  the  Frankfort  Diet  and  the  measures 
of  Austria  an  infringement  of  the  righto  of  the 
**  Bund"  to  which  Cassel  belonged,  and  of  whidi 
Prussia  was  the  head,  rapidly  advanced  troops 
on  the  opposite  side,  and  took  military  posses- 
sion of  all  the  roads  leading  from  Pmasia  into 
Hesse-Cassel.  The  Austrian  Government,  hear- 
ing of  this,  advanced  troops  with  the  utmost  ex- 
pedition to  support  the  other  side,  deeming  the 
time  arrived  when  the  supremacy  in  Getmanj 
was  to  be  decided  by  force  of  arms.  Matten 
looked  to  the  last  degree  threatening :  fifty  thou- 
sand Austrians  and  as  many  Prussiana  wero 
speedily  in  presence-  of  each  other  on  or  nesr 
the  Cassel  territory;  the  military  enthusiasm, 
both  at  Berlin  and  Vienna,  rose  to  the  hi^wtt 
pitch;  and,  to  all  appearance,  a 
war  as  terrible  as  that  between  ig^^i^^* 
Wallenstein  and  Gustavus  Adol-  Ann!  Beg. 
phus,  or  Daun  and  the  King  of  isoo,3i9^; 
Prussia,  was  to  form  the  last  act  of  ^^^^^ 
the  drama  of  German  unity.*  ^ 

War,  indeed,  would  undoubtedly  have  ensued 
had  it  not  been  for  the  intervention  ^ 
of  that  great  power  which  had  now  be-  vowvta 
come  almost  omnipotent  in  the  east  Interreatta 
of  Europe,  and  whose  influence  has  ^  R»"«J*- 
as  often  been  exerted  to  avert  as  to  provoke  hos- 
tilities in  the  adjoining  states.  Bnssia,  flushed 
with  confidence  from  the  success  of  her  inter- 
vention in  Hungary  in  the  preceding  year,  wss 
no  indifferent  spectator  of  the  approaching  eon- 
test  for  supremacy  in  the  great  German  Empire. 
Her  Cabinet  accordingly  proposed  a  conference 
at  Warsaw  to  settle  the  whole  German  qnestion, 
and  it  was  agreed  to  by  both  Austria  and  Prw- 
sia.  The  views  of  Russia  in  this  intervention 
are  fully  developed  in  a  treaty  which  was  at  the 
same  time  entered  into  at  Bregenta  between  tho 
Czar,  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  the  Kings  of 
Wiirtemberg  and  Bavaria.  By  this  treaty 
the  contracting  parties  mutually  bound 
themselves  to  bring  200,000  men  into  the  field 
to  resist  the  demands  of  Prussia,  and  reinstate 
the  Elector  of  Cassel  in  his  dominions ;  and  the 
Csar  further  agreed  to  move  a  large  foroe  into 
Grallicia  and  Hungary,  in  order  to  insure  the 
tranquillity  of  these  provinces,  and  set  free  the 
Austrian  armies  for  operations  in  Central  Ger- 
many. In  the  conferences  which  were  imme- 
diately opened  at  Warsaw,  the  demands  of  Prus- 
sia, which  were  supported  by  Count  Branden- 
burg, were :  the  consent  of  Austria  to  free  con- 
ferences for  the  remodeling  of  the  German  con- 
stitution ;  the  admission  of  Prussia  to  an  equal 
share  with  Austria  in  the  future  government  of 
the  Confederacy ;  the  assent  of  Austria  to  a  spe- 
cial commission,  to  meet  at  Hamburg  or  else- 
where, to  settle  the  affairs  of  the  Danish  dudiies. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  offered  to  consent,  on  the 
part  of  Prussia,  to  postpone  indefinitely  any  fur- 
ther meetings  of  the  Erfurth  Union ;  to  consent 
that  Austria  should  be  ranked  in  the  German 
Confederacy  for  her  whole  domutioiu,  including 
Hungary  and  Lombardy,  as  well  as  her  Gennsn 
provinces ;  and  to  exclude  from  (he  future  Diet 
ail  representaikn  of  the  German  people.    To  these 
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tenaMf  with  the  ezoeption  of  that  regarding  the 
equal  mnthority  in  the  Confederacy,  the  Anft- 
trians,  after  some  hesitatioD,  agreed.  The  bet- 
ter to  faior  a  reconciliation  between  the  contend- 
ing partieai  the  £mperor  Nicholas  snggested  a 
eompn>nii8e,  which  was,  that  the  forces  of  Aus- 
tria and  Bayaria  should  enter  Cassel  to  reinstate 
the  Elector  in  his  dominions,  and  enforce  obe- 
dience to  the  decree  of  the  Frankfort  Diet;  and 
the  Prussian  troops  should  retain  possession  of 
all  the  roads  leading  from  thence  into  their  wide- 
ly-scattered dominions.  These  proposals  in- 
daced  a  schism  in  the  Cabinet  of  Berlin :  Count 
Badowits,  supported  by  the  King,  the  Prince  of 
Prussia,  and  two  of  the  ministers,  declared  for 
war  and  a  total  disregard  of  the  Frankfort  de- 
cree ;  while  Count  Brandenburg  and  Baron  Von 
Mantenffel  strongly  supported  a  pacific  policy 
and  adoption  of  the  proposals  of  the  Emperor 
of  Buasia.  The  latter  prevailed,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, Count  Badowitz  resigned,  to  the  great 
grief  of  the  King,  who  wrote  Mm  a  letter  strong- 
Nov.  6w  ^y  expressing  his  regret  and  esteem  ;* 
1  An.  Hirt.  ^^^  ^^  agitation  consequent  on  the 
if^  428/  ^™"  proyed  fatal  to  Count  Branden- 
^4;  Ann.    burg,  who  died,  after  a  short  illness, 

^^»Sl*    *^™®  ^^y*  *^^  ^  return  from  the 
SS3, 9i4,      "Warsaw  conferences.* 

Meanwhile  matters  had  been  every  day  becom- 
98.  ing  more  ominous,  and'  had  all  but 
The  Obnate  reached  a  collision  in  the  field.  The 
^mtnEtoT  '^"**™"*  "*^  Bavarian  troops,  on  Ist 
the  dispute  November,  marched  into  Hanau,  sit- 
KoT.  1.  uated  in  the  llectorate,  and  next  day 

Nov.  9.  a  large  Prussian  force  occupied  Cas- 

sel, where  they  were  received  with  the  loudest 
acclamations  by  the  whole  people.  Hostilities, 
however,  did  not  actually  ensue,  though  they 
were  on  the  veiy  point  of  doing  so ;  and  happily, 
at  this  critical  juncture,  the  retirement  of  Count 
Badowitz  and  the  influence  of  Buasia  led  to  the 
ascendant  of  pacific  counsels.  A  new  conference 
was  held  at  Olmutz,  under  the  immediate  an- 
flpicea  of  the  Emperor  of  Bussia ;  and  on  the 
KoT  29  ^^^  November  terms  were  agreed  to 
by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Austria  and 
Pmsida,  which  averted  the  dire  alternative  of 
war.  By  tfai^  conyention  Prussia  consented  to 
the  federal  troops  entering  the  territory  of  Cas- 
sel— ^the  capital  being  occupied  by  a  battalion 
of  Austrians  and  another  of  Prussians.  Com- 
missioners were  to  be  sent  into  Holstein  to  de- 
sire the  insurgents  to  withdraw  behind  the'  Ei- 
der, and  Uie  Danes  to  occupy  Schleswig  with 
such  a  body  of  troops  only  as  was  necessary  for 
the  public  tranquiDity.  A  congress  was  to  be 
held  at  Dresden  to  settle  finally  the  affairs  of 
Germany,  and  especially  Holstein  and  Cassel. 
ThiB  congress  was  held  accordingly,  and  open- 
Dec:  sa.  ^^  ff^eat  solemnity  on  the  23d  De- 
cember, when  Prince  Schwartzenberg, 
on  the  part  of  Austria,  and  Baron  Manteufifel 


*  *^  YoQ  hare  only  Jiut  left  me,  my  dearest  friend;  bat 
I  mIm  my  pen  to  tmA  after  you  a  word  of  grief,  of  confl- 
denoe.  and  of  hope.  I  have  (rigned  yoor  ditmlaeal  flrom 
the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Aflkire.  God  knove,  with  a  heavy 
heart;  hntTaa  a  &Hhfu]  friend,  I  hare  been  forced  to  do 
•o;  and  Btul  more,  I  praleed  yon  before  my  attemUed 
Coanefl  finr  the  wtoh  yon  exprened  to  reitlre  from  oflice. 
This  taDa  the  whole  tale,  and  deeeribee  my  poeitlon  more 
deariy  than  yoilumes  ooald  da**— Knre  or  Pbubsia  to 
Cociff  Radowhz,  Sana  SoueL  Nov.  6, 1880;  Ann,  Beg^ 
1860,pkSS8. 


on  that  of  Pmssia,.  delivered  speeches  explain, 
ing  the  views  of  their  respective  Governments. 
''The  incontesuble  advantages  of  the  Confed- 
eration,** said  the  former,  ''are  apparent  from 
a  review  of  the  great  blessings  which  Gtennany 
ei^joyed  under  its  protection,  and  of  the  present 
state  of  things,  of  which  the  development  is  ow- 
ing to  a  time  in  which  that  protection  could  no 
longer  be  effectual  and  sufficient  That  time, 
also,  has  become  a  lesson  to  us,  and  it  has  again 
served  to  warn  us  to  make  use  of  our  dearly- 
bought  experience.  That  experience  has  shown 
us  the  futility  of  all  attempts  to  create  an  abso- 
lute novelty.  It  has  shown  that  the  foundations 
on  which  the  Confederation  rests  are  not  only 
good  and  serriceable,  but  that  they  are  the  ones 
suitable  for  a  fabric  in  which  a  community  of 
states,  such  as  Germany  includes,  can  be  ex- 
pected to  live  in  harmony  and  in  a  state  of  gen- 
eral prosperity.  If  we  wish  to  avoid  a  return 
to  those  sad  experiences,  we  ought  to  prove  to 
the  countries  of  Germany  that  their 
Governments  do  not  want  the  will,  igs^^^s^a 
the  intelligence,  and  the  energy  and  i860, 880- 
to  remove  existing  grievances,  and  88S;  Ann. 
to  create  things  goiod,  true,  and  sta^  Hirt.i860,4»4, 
ble."»  ^' 

When  such  sentiments  were  expressed  by  the 
representatives  of  the  great  powers, 
the  work  of  pacification  seemed  al-  pjn^i  j^clrfon 
ready  done.    But  great  difficulties  of  the  alTain 
were  experienced  in  getting  all  dif-  ofOennanyat 
ferences  smoothed  over  with   the  Rj*'**"*" 
lesser  powers;   and    after  sitting 
some  months,  it  was  judged,  and  wisely,  that, 
without  attempting  to  adfust  all  lesser  points, 
the  most  advisable  course  was  to  adjourn  the 
conferences  «nw  die,  and  meanwhile  to  return  to 
the  whole  arrangements  as  to  mutual  defense, 
and  the  quota  of  troops  to  be  furnished  by  each 
State,  which  had  been  agreed  to  at  the  first  con- 
federation-treaty in  1815.     This  was  accordiog- 
ly  done  by  a  regular  resolution  on  the 
15th  May ;  and  the  old  Diet  then  met  at  |^?^^* 
Frankfort  precisely  as  it  had  done  be- 
fore the  Bevolution  broke  out.    Thus,  after  three 
years  of  incessant  riot,  confusion,  and  blood- 
shed in  Germany,  and  the  endurance  q{  a  vast 
amount  of  public  damage  and  private  sufiering, 
things  returned  to  their  old  state,  ,  .      ^ 
with  no  other  lasting  advantage  but  igsi^'sf^^ 
a  general  conriction  that  the  new  and  877 ;  Ann. 
much-desired  state  was,  under  existing  H.^:J®^* 
droimstances,  impossible.^  x73-^i. 

To  complete  the  picture  of  Central  and  North- 
ern Grermany  during  these  event-         ^ 
ful  years,  it  only  remains  to  notice  Affairs  of  the 
the  concluding  eyents  of  the  heroic  Daniah  Dnch- 
contest  which  Denmark  maintain-  ^J  *T?f7** 
ed,  in  defense  of  its  just  rights,  ^^  »»««"**«• 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  Gtermanic  Con- 
federacy.    The  conditions  of  the  armistice  of 
MalmoB,  already  mentioned,  which  terminated 
the  first  act  of  that  interesting  drama,  had  been 
religiously  observed  b^  Denmark,  which,  as  the 
weidier  party,  had  no  interest  in  violating  them. 
But  it  was  otherwise  with  the  Grermanic  Confed- 
eracy, which,  being  impelled  by  the  thirst  for 
conquest  andproselytism  which  is  the  invariable 
attendant  on  the  extrication  of  the  revolutionary 
pasaons,  and  in  secret  supported  by  £ngland| 
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which  sympathiied  with  th^  adyonces  of  democ- 
racy in  evexy  part  of  the  world,  made  such  en- 
croachments by  advancing  troops  dose  to  Jat- 
land,  the  last  refuge  of  Denmark  on  the  Conti- 
nent, as  rendered  the  resumption  of  hostilities 
on  the  part  of  its  Government  unavoidable. 

They  commenced  on  the  night  of  the  dd 
/^  ^  Apnl,  when  the  Danish  troops  gained 

some  advantage  at  land,  and  succeed- 
ed in  driving  back  the  most  advanced  posts  of 
the  enemy ;  but  this  advantage  was  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  a  cruel  catastrophe  which 
at  the  same  time  befell  the  Christian.  VIIL, 
of  seventy-four  guns,  and  Gifion  frigate,  which, 
having  imprudently  advanced  with  two  steamers 
too  near  the  shore,  in  an  attack  on  the  batteries 
of  Eckenfiorde,  were  unable  to  get  back  by  a 
change  of  wind ;  and  the  former  blew  up,  while 
the  latter  was  taken,  with  six  hundred^and  forty 
men  and  forty  officers.  Nowise  discouraged  by 
this  disaster,  the  Danes  labored  night  and  day 
to  repair  it,  and  fit  out  new  vessels  to  support 
their  troops  in  this  amphibious  warfare.  But 
ere  long  the  superior  strength  of  the  German 
Confederation  became  iqiparent.  The  forces 
which  the  Germans  brought  into  the  field  were 
nearly  100,000,  of  whom  5000  were  cavalry, 
with  100  guns;  while  the  Danes,  at  the  very 
utmost,  could  only  oppose  to  them  80,000,  who 
had  not  the  advantage  of  possessing  any  de- 
fensible military  positions.  The  odds  were  too 
unequal.  On  the  20th  April  the  Prussians  in- 
vaded Jutland  with  48  battalions,  48  guns,  and 
2000  horse;  and  the  Danish  generak,  unable 
to  make  head  against  such  a  crusade,  retired 
through  the  town  of  Kolding,  which  was  forti- 
fied, and  commanded  an  important  bridge  that 
was  abandoned  to  the  invaders.  The  Danes, 
however,  returned,  and  after  a  bloody  combat 
i  Ann.  Hist  dislodged  the  Prussians,  but  were 
1649,657,668;  finally  obliged  to  evacuate  it  by  the 
Cayiey,  U.  58,  fire  of  the  German  mortars,  which 
reduced  the  town  to  ashes.  ^ 
On  the  8d  Mav  the  Danes  had  their  revenge, 
oe.  in  the  defeat  of  a  large  body  of  the 

Defeat  of  the  Schleswig  insurgents  by  a  Danish 
r^Unanear  corps  near  the  fortress  of  Fredericia, 

andrenew^of  ^"^^  ^'^^  '"^^  ^  ^^^  °^®^*  -^  '''^^ 
the  armifiice,  important  advantage  was  gained  by 
July  10.  them  on  the  6th  July  over  the  Ger- 

man corps  of  General  Bonin,  18,000  strong,  which 
was  besieging  Predericia.  It  was  simultaneous- 
ly attacked  from  within  by  a  sally  from  the  gar- 
rison, and  from  without  by  a  large  Danish  force 
under  General  B,y&f  which,  unknown  to  the  en- 
emy, had  been  concentrated  in  the  adjacent  for- 
est by  means  of  their  superiority  at  sea.  Both 
attacks,  which  were  made  at  one  in  the  morn- 
ing, met  with  entire  success.  The  surprise  was 
complete,  and  after  two  hours  of  a  confused  noc- 
turnal combat  the  besiegers  were  routed  at  all 
points,  driven  from  their  intrenchments,  and  all 
,  .  ^  their  siege-artillery  and  equipage,  with 
^  ^  '  several  of  their  field-guns,  taken.  While 
General  Bye's  corps  was  gaining  these  success- 
es, another  Danish  corps,  under  General  Molkte, 
attacked  and  put  to  the  rout  8000  Germans,  to 
the  south  of  the  fortress ;  and  ere  long  their  cen- 
tre was  also  forced,  and  the  whole  driven  to  re- 
treat. The  loss  of  the  Germans  in  this  disas- 
trous affair  was  96  officen  and  3250  men  kiUed 
and  wounded,  with  their  whole  siege-artillery 


and  stores.  These  great  adyantagea  were  dear- 
ly purchased  by  the  Danes  with  the  loss  of  Gen- 
eral Rye,  who  had  so  ably  planned  the  attack, 
and  was  slain  early  in  the  action.  This  brilliant 
victory  was  immediately  followed  by  &e  retreat 
of  the  Germans  from  nearly  the  whole  of  Jot- 
land.  A  convention  was  soon  after  concluded 
at  Berlin,  which  established  an  armistice  for  six 
months,  and  provided  for  the  entire  evacuation 
of  that  province  by  the  German  forces.  In  tbc 
mean  time,  the  disputed  province  of  Schleswig 
was  to  be  governed,  in  the  name  of  the  King 
of  Denmark,  by  a  commission  composed  of  one 
person  named  by  him,  one  by  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia, and  an  arbiter  appointed  by  England.  These 
terms  were  extremely  favorable  to  the  Danes, 
for  the  commission  which  governed  the  countnr 
during  the  former  armistice  had  been  entirelj 
in  the  interest  of  the  insurgents,  and  had  ar- 
rayed all  they  could  of  the  strength  of  the  prov- 
ince against  the  Danish  crown.  But  they  could 
not  array  the  whole,  for  the  majority  of  the  in- 
habitants were  against  them ;  and  it  was  ob- 
served in  these  combats  that  none  of  *the  Dan- 
ish troops  evinced  such  animosity  as  those  which 
had  been  drawn  fVom  the  province  of  Schleswig. 
By  a  secret  treaty  signed  at  the  same  time  whb 
the  public  convention,  it  was  provided  that,  in 
the  event  of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  army  declin- 
ing to  accept  the  armistice,  the  Danish  Govern^ 
ment  was  to  be  at  liberty  to  employ  all  its  forces 
against  them,  but  not  Co  call  in  the  assistance 
of  any  foreign  power;  and  that  in  ,  ^^^  „^ 
that  event  the  Prussian  Govern-  i8«9,i»6-Ml: 
ment  was  to  withdraw  its  forces,  An.itieg.  I'^o^ 
and  leave  the  insurgents  to  their  *^  ^J^y* 
own  resources.* 

Negotiations  for  a  final  treaty  of  peace  now 
ensued,  between   plenipotentiaries  ^ 

appointed  on  both  sides;  and  the'TnsatyofJaly 
King  of  Denmark  said,  in  his  ad-  %  betveen 
dress  ta  the  Chambers  at  Copen-  SZT**!"* 
hagen,  on  January  10,  1850,  "The  *^""»- 
war  is  not  ended,  but  it  is  interrupted,  and  I  am 
in  hopes  this  will  lead  to  the  desired  result,  if 
my  deluded  subjects  are  not  misled  by  the  en- 
couragement of  a  great  power  J^  The  Emperor 
of  Russia  warmly  supported  the  demands  of  Den- 
mark, by  whom  the  conditions  of  the  armistice 
were  faithfully  observed,  and  in  an  energetic 
note  enumerated  the  many  and  scrioos  breaches 
of  it  by  the  Schleswig  insurgents  and  the  Pros- 
sian  Government,  by  whom,  during  its  continn- 
ance,  arms  and  ammunition  had  been  secrctlj 
sent  into  the  duchies.  The  terms  of  this  note 
left  little  room  for  doubt  that,  in  the  event  of 
Prussia  continuing  this  insidious  policy,  the  Cab* 
inet  of  St.  Petersburg  would  take  a  part  in  the 
conflict.  Lord  Palmerston,  seeing  matters  be- 
coming so  serious,  departed  from  his  system  of 
vailed  support  of  the  Schleswig  insurrection,  and 
proposed  a  conference  in  Londdh  to  adjust  the 
matters  in  dispute ;  but  Austria  and  Prussia  de- 
clined to  accede  to  it,  as  derogatory  to  the  dig- 
nity of  the  Germanic  Confederacy.  The  nego- 
tiations between  th(*  belligerent  powers  accord- 
ingly went  on  at  Berlin,  and  terminated  ^  .  ^ 
on  2d  July,  in  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty 
of  peace  between  the  King  of  Denmark  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  King  of  Prussia  and  Germanic 
Confederacy  on  the  other.  By  this  treaty  all 
former  ones  between  Denmark  and  the  German 
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Coafedcnej  were  renewed ;  their  mntiud  righta 
were  re-established  on  the  footing  on  which  Sier 
had  been  before  the  wtr ;  the  King  of  Denmark 
was  authorized  to  employ  his  own  forces,  and 
daim  the  support  of  those  of  the  Confederacj, 
for  re-establiiBhing  his  authority  in  Holstein; 
and  commissioneni  were  to  be  appointed  on  each 
side  to  ascertain  the  boundaries  of  such  parts  of 
the  Danish  dominions  as  belonged  to  the  Ger- 
man Confederacy.  Within  eleven  days  of  the 
ratification  of  this  treaty,  the  Prussian  troops 
were  to  withdraw  from  Schleswig,  and  in  eleven 
days  more  from  Holstein.  A  protooc^  was,  two 
days  after  the  signature  of  this  treaty,  signed  in 
LcMidon,  by  the  plenipotentiaries  who  were  par- 
ties to  the  conference  there,  which  provided  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  possessions  of  the  Crown 
Ans.  37   o^^'^iu)^^^  ui  dieir  entire  integrity,  and 

^  '  that  the  question  of  the  tiiocesnofi  to  the 
Crown  should  be  settled  with  the  same  view. 
Austria  acceded  some  time  after  to  this  protocol, 
but  Prussia  never  did  so.  Soon  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  treaty,  the  King  of  Denmark  is- 
sued a  proclamation  to  the  inhabitants  of  Schles- 
wig, guaranteeing  to  the  Germans  settled  there 
I  j^nn.  HM.  ^^  ^^^  privileges  as  were  enjoyed 
1860,447,448;  bv  the  Danes,  and  renouncing  all 
o£  ^'  ^®**'  *^  ®^  incorporating  the  duchy  wifti 
***'  ^^         the  kingdom  of  Denmark. ' 

To  all  appearance  the  war  was  now  ended, 

^  and  on  terms  highly  honorable  to 

Bcnewal  of     the  Danes.    In  truth,  it  would  have 

the  war  by  the  been  terminated  at  this  period,  had 

5J*^^«'  it  not  been  for  the  discreditable 
VMimmmna,  ^^^^  ^^  f^^^  ^  ^^  pj^rt  of  Prus- 
sia, which,  chagrined  at  the  untoward  result  of 
the  battle  of  Frederida,  sought  to  continue  the 
oontest,  not  openly  with  its  own  forces,  but  se- 
cretly, by  encouraging  the  insurgents  to  perse- 
vere. A  diplomatic  agent  from  the  insurgents 
was  tolerated  at  Berlin ;  furloughs  were  openly 
given  at  Hamburg  to  the  troops  of  the  Confed- 
eracy to  enter  their  service  in  Holstein ;  an  of- 
iioe  for  enrolling  recruits  for  them  was  publicly 
opened  at  Berlin ;  finally.  General  YTillisen,  who 
commanded  the  insurgent  army,  was  a  Prussian, 
and  half  its  officers  were  of  German  origin.  In 
these  circmnstances  the  armistice  turned  entire- 
ly to  the  advantage  of  the  insurgents,  whose 
army  was  daily  increasing  in  efficiencr.  The 
King  of  Denmark,  therefore,  who  knew  he  could 
rely  on  the  countenance  of  Russia,  wisely  re- 

JolvlBL  ^^^^  ^  recommence  hostilities,  and 
they  began  on  the  15th  July.  The  in- 
surgent army,  thirty-two  thotisand  strong,,  then 
occupied  Idstedt  and  Wedelspang,  on  which 
two  points  their  whole  aimy  was  concentrated. 
The  Danish  general,  on  the  other  hand,  occu- 
T..1.  IT  pi^  Flensburg  on  the  17th,  a  few  miles 
^''^^^^-  distant,  with  l^enty-dght  thousand  men 
— ^veterans,  inured  to  war,  having  confidence  in 
their  officers  as  their  officers  had  in  them,  and 
animated  with  the  veiy  highest  military  and  pa- 
triotic spirit.  The  insurgent  force  was  not  less 
brave,  but  it  was  by  no  means  equally  organized, 
for  its  officers  were  for  the  most  part  young  men 
from  the  universities,  who  had  no  military  ex- 
perience, were  unacquainted  with  the  troops,  to 
the  ccHumand  of  which  they  had  been  dispatched 
by  the  democratic  committee,  and  were  neither 
qufUified  to  feel  confidence  themeelves  nor  to  in- 
spire it  in  their  followerib 
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The  attad^  of  the  Danes  was  postponed  till 
the  25th,  in  order  to  give  time  for  their  99. 
right  wing,  which  was  intended  to  BatUe-fleld 
turn  the  enemy's  left,  to  make  a  cir-  of  iditedL 
cnit  through  bogs  and  marshes,  which  required 
to  be  passed  before  it  could  be  reached ;  but  in 
the  mean  time  the  measures  of  General  Yon 
Kragh,  the  Danish  commander,  were  made  with 
great  ability.  The  position  of  the  insurgents 
was  very  strong,  their  troops  being  arranged  in 
the  form  of  a  semicircle,  supported  by  redoubts, 
with  its  convex  side  in  front  of  the  town  of  Id- 
stedt,  its  right  resting  on  the  Eckenfiorde  and 
the  ground  between  it  and  Schleswig,  and  its 
left  on  the  marshes,  generally  impassable,  which 
adjoined  the  River  Trune.  The  battle-field 
was  a  wild  moor,  covered  with  tumuli,  and  id- 
ready  celebrated  in  Danish  story,  for  it  was 
there  that  the  Emperor  Otto  had  defeated  Har- 
old Blue-Tooth,  grandfather  to  Canute  the 
Great,  and  forced  him  to  sue  for  peace,  and  be 
baptized  by  Bishop  Boppo.  It  was  here  again, 
after  the  lapse  of  a  thousand  years,  that  the 
German  and  Scandinavian  races  1  oaTier,  u. 
met  in  hostile  array,  and  engaged  in  86-68 ;  Ana 
mortal  combat  on  the  graves  of  thMr  Hbt  1819, 
fathen.'  ***• 

At  three  in  the  morning  of  the  25th  the  whole 
Danish  columns  were  in  motion,  and  iq(^ 
ready  for  the  attack ;  but  it  was  delay-  Battle  of 
ed  for  some  hours  in  consequence  of  a  Idstedt 
thick  fog  which  overspread  the  plain,  ^^^y^ 
and  prevented  the  movements  on  the  flanks  from 
being  seen.  At  length,  at  half-past  ten,  the 
sound  of  the  cannonade  on  the  flanks  was 
heard,  and  the  main  body  of  the  army  advanced 
to  attack  the  enemy's  centre.  It  was  strongly 
fortified  with  redonbts,  and  the  approach  to  them 
was  through  a  narrow  defile  between  the  Am- 
holzsee  and  the  Langsee.  The  fire  here  was  ex- 
tremely warm ;  the  Danish  troops,  notwithstand- 
ing the  utmost  eiforts,  were  unable  to  force  the 
intrenchments,  and  they  sustained  a  very  severe 
loss  in  an  ambuscade  skillfully  laid  for  them  in 
the  village  of  Oberstolcke.  The  Germans  had 
strongly  occupied  the  houses  with  musketeers, 
who  were  kept  concealed  till  three  or  four  bat- 
talions were  passed,  when  they  suddenly  showed 
themselves  at  the  windows  and  on  the  roofs,  and 
opened  a  most  destructive  fire  on  those  who  fol- 
lowed. Several  staff  officers,  who  rode  back  to 
ascertain  the  cause  of  the  tumult  in  the  rear, 
were  slain  on  the  spot,  and  the  whole  column 
thrown  into  disorder.  Seeing  this,  the  Danish 
general  ordered  a  feigned  retreat,  and  drew  back 
his  forces  nearly  a  league  from  the  position  they 
had  attained,  stationing  at  the  same  time  a  large 
body  of  infantry  and  cavalry  in  a  masked  posi- 
tion behind  the  village,  the  scene  of  such  slaugb* 
ter.  A  thousand  of  the  enemy,  who  had  b^n 
placed  in  the  ambuscade,  were  slain  on  this  oc- 
casion ;  but  the  Danish  army,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  placed  in  ambuscade,  were  in  foH 
retreat 

The  Germans,  deceived  by  this  retrograde 
movement,  and  deeming  the  battle  kji^ 
gained,  issued  in  haste  and  somewhat  Tictory  of 
disorderly  array  from  their  intrench-  *el>«n6^ 
ments,  and  commenced  the  pursuit.  Ton  Eraj^ 
allowed  them  to  advance  till  they  had  passed  the 
defile  and  debouched  on  the  plains  beyond,  and 
i  then  suddenly  halted  his  troops  and  faoed  about, 
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while  thoee  behind  the  Tillage,  in  great  Btiengtb, 
and  with  a  large  force  in  artillery  and  caTalzy, 
attacked  them  in  flank  and  rear.  The  saperior 
diflcipline  and  warlike  experience  of  the  royal 
army  now  prevailed  over  the  more  desultory  ef- 
forts of  the  insargenta ;  the  left  wing  of  the  Ger- 
mans  was  cat  off  from  the  centre,  driven  back, 
the  line  of  the  Trune  forced,  and  their  left  en- 
tirely nncovered ;  while  on  their  riglft  the  Dan- 
ish troops  were  making  rapid  progress,  and  the 
soand  of  their  artillery  was  heard  in  the  di- 
rect rear  on  that  side  of  the  Grerman  position. 
Threatened  in  this  manner  on  both  flanks  at 
once,  Willisen  could  no  longer  maintain  his 
groand  in  the  centre,  where  the  redoubts  were 
still  held,  and  vomited  forth  a  tremendous  fire. 
They  were  abandoned  accordingly;  the  defile, 
the  theatre  of  so  bloody  a  conflict  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  day,  was  passed  at  a  run  and  with 
very  little  loss ;  the  whole  redoubts  in  front  of 
Idstedt  and  Wedelspang  were  stormed,  and  the 
Grerman  army,  in  deep  dejection  but  good  order, 
retreated  to  Itendsbui^,  on  the  Eider,  abandoning 
to  the  victors  the  whole  territory  of  Schleswig. 
The  town  of  the  same  name  was  occupied  by  the 
Danish  general  at  five  in  the  evening,  and  head- 
IV  E  ..  quarters  were  established  there  at 
Dlra!,  J  Illy  27'  midnight.  It  was  not  the  least  grat- 
ls2^;'Generad  ifying  Circumstance  to  the  Danes, 
JX"""?**!*  00  that  in  the  harbor  of  Eckenfiorde, 
Slfci  wS;  '^Wch  fell  into  their  hands  during 
808-805;  Ann!  this  advance,  they  regained  the  frig- 
Hiiit.  1819,  ate  G^fion,  which  had  fallen  into  the 
419, 4sa  enemy's  hands  in  the  preceding  year. ' 

This  battle,  which  General  Willisen  in  his 

official  dispatch  characterized  as 
RMuUaof the  "'^^^  hardest  fought  of  the  age," 
▼ictoiy  to  the  was  at  the  same  time  one  of  the 
Danes,  and  most  bloody.  The  loss  on  both  sides 
condwlon  of   amounted  to  nearly  8000  men,  or 

about  one  in  eight  of  the  troops  en- 
gaged; a  prodigious  slaughter,  unexampled  in 
European  war  since  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  Of 
these,  nearly  3000,  including  85  ofiicers,  were 
killed  or  wounded  on  the  side  of  the  Danes,  and 
5000  on  that  of  the  insurgents,  whose  loss  in 
officers  was  peculiarly  severe.  Two  thousand 
wounded  Germans  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  vic- 
tors in  the  town  of  Schleswig,  besides  those  who 
were  carried  off  or  abandoned  on  the  field.  The 
Danes  immediately  took  possession  of  the  whole 
disputed  territory  of  Schleswig,  proclaimed  mar- 
tial law,  and  commenced  in  good  earnest  the  re- 
organization of  their  Government.  The  insur- 
gents, meanwhile,  retired  into  Holstein,  where 
3iey  made  the  utmost  efforts  to  recruit  their 
army.  But  though  the  press  was  loud  in  their 
rapport,  and  represented  the  duchy  as  animated 
with  the  utmost  enthusiasm,  the  fire  was  burned 
out ;  only  seven  hundred  recruits  came  forward 
to  repair  the  losses  which  had  been  sustained, 
and  they  were  got  only  by  a  forced  conscription, 
and  bounty  of  ten  dollars  a  man.  Having  at 
length' reorganized  his  army,  Willisen,  on 
^v^  "•  the  12th  September,  moved  forward  to 
attack  Frederickstadt,  a  fortified  town,  situated 
at  the  junction  of  the  Trune  and  the  Eider,  sur- 
roimded  by  canals  and  marshes,  and  garrisoned 
by  nine  weak  companies,  with  seven  guns.  In 
the  course  of  his  advance  Willisen  attacked 
Eckenfiorde  on  the  18th,  and  after  having  be- 
come master  of  it,  he  was  driven  out  by  the  fire 


of  the  Danish  gun-boats,  which  destroyad  great 
part  of  the  town.  He  next  endeavorcid  to  force 
the  formidable  position  of  Danewirke,  which  cov- 
ered the  town  of  Schleswig,  but  it  proved  impreg- 
nable. Finding  his  advance  barred  in  every 
quarter,  the  German  general  sat  down  before 
Frederickstadt,  which  was  bombarded  withoat 
intermission  from  the  30th  September  ,^  .  m 
till  the  5th  October,  with  no  other  resoit  "•*'  ^ 
but  the  destruction  of  a  large  part  of  the  town 
and  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants.  Twelve 
hundred  men  were  lost  by  the  invader  in  this 
abortive  expedition.  Having  failed  in  this  eot^ 
de-matn,  the  Germans  retreated  into  Holstein, 
and  Schleswig  finally  remained  to  the  King  of 
Denmark.  This  was  the  last  flicker  of  that 
terrible  flame  which,  two  years  and  q^j^i,^  5^ 
a  half  before,  had  burst  forth  with  ^  ^  ^ 
such  violence  in  every  part  of  Ger-  i85o.4S8.4E4: 
many,  and  threatened  at  one  tame  Cajiej,  il  9C 
to  involve  the  whole  world  in  con-  Hij*£2: 5* 
flag?ation.»  1850.S0«C«. 

•  The  King  of  Denmark  made  a  nolile  use  of 
his  victory.  Though  military  law  ^^ 
was  proclaimed  in  Schleswig,  no  trials  Final  aettle- 
by  military  tribunals  took  place,  and  ment  of  the 
no  executions  sullied  his  triumph.  I>«»l^ 
One  of  the  most  terrible  rebellions  re-  **'»•■■"*• 
corded  in  modem  times  was  extinguished  with- 
out one  drop  of  blood  shed  on  the  scaffold. 
The  severest  punishment  inflicted  on  the  insur- 
gent leaders  was  banishment  for  a  limited  num- 
ber of  years  from  Denmark ;  and  even  this  was 
softened  by  permission  to  the  persons  sentenced 
to  sell  their  effects  and  take  the  proceeds  with 
them  to  the  place  of  their  retreat.  The  final 
pacification  of  the  duchies  was  virtually  effected 
at  the  OlmiitK  conference.  Prussia  was  in  con- 
sequence obliged  to  withdraw  the  underhand  and 
Insidious  support  which  she  had  so  long  given  to 
the  insurgents,  and  the  decision  of  the  ^ 
sovereigns  and  Diet  having  been  commn- 
nicated  to  the  insurgents,  they  laid  down  their 
arms,  and  the  Danish  authorities  re-entered  with- 
out opposition  into  possession  of  the  whole  do- 
minions of  the  Danish  crown.* 

Prince  Leiningen,  one  of  the  ablest  mimsters 
of  the  Arehduke  John,  and  one  of 
the  most  eloquent  of  the  Liberal  Kefleetiom  on 
chiefs  of  Germany,  published  a  me-  the  failure  ot 
morial  toward  the  end  of  the  year,  ^«  movwMnt 
in  which  he  admitted  the  total  fail-  ubeST™ 
ure  of  the  movement  in  favor  of 
German  liberty,  and  confesses  that  its  only  re- 
sult had  been,  instead  of  one  constitutional  em- 
peror, to  give  them  two  militaiy  deqiots.  He 
ascribes  this  failure  not  to  any  external  hostili- 
ty or  class  resistance,  but  simply  and  exclusively 
to  the  inability  of  the  German  people  to  gov- 
ern themselves.  He  confesses  that  the  German 
people  were  unworthy  of  the  fVeedom  that  they 
sought  for ;  that  the  vision  of  unity  was  seen 
only  by  a  comparatively  few  of  the  tlhtminati — 

*  The  compftnttlTe  Tslne  of  Denmark  proper,  Selilee- 
wig,  and  Ilolfltein,  U  shown  bv  the  budget,  let  April,  lS6a» 
to  let  April,  1800,  joit  pablbhed,  tSz.  : 

abi-4«Uan.  Kix-deOsis. 

Denmark  proper e,O4S,800  ft,5l&>^7 

Sehleewig ],Sd8,06T  1,841,«9T 

Bototeln 1,834.762  l,T5g,ag< 

Total 9,Sil,69i8  8,tili,6^ 
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profetson,  and  students— bnt  thftt  the  bulk 
of  the  nation  was  indiiTeient  to  their  projects, 
and  sought  only  after  the  repose  which  they  had 
disturbed.  Making  every  allowance  for  the  ul- 
cerated feelings  of  one  of  the  chief  apostles  of 
German  freedom  and  unity,  it  is  impossible  to 
deny  that  there  is  much  truth  in  these  observa- 
tions. But  vrithont  settling  in  the  melancholy 
belief  that  the  Teutonic  race,  pre-eminent  above 
all  others  for  their  love  of  freedom,  is  incapa- 
ble of  bearing  its  excitements,  and  is  doomed  to 
drag  on  a  weary  existence  through  ages  of  servi- 
tude, it  is  more  consonant,  both  to  political  jus- 
tice and  the  real  merits  of  that  noble  race  of  men, 
to  say  that  the  movement  failed,  not  because  the 
Germans  were  unworthy  of  liberty,  but  because 
they  were  misled  in  the  effort  to  attain  it.  They 
thought  they  could  alter  the  character  of  men  by 
merely  changing  their  institutions ;  and  they  did 
this  in  so  violent  a  way  as  necessarily  rendered 
the  whole  effort  abortive.  They  gave  to  a  peo- 
ple wholly  unaccustomed  to  the  exercise  of  po- 
litical rights  universal  suffrage;  they  conferred 
unlimited  powers  on  their  representatives ;  and, 
departing  altogether  from  the  old  European 
principle  of  the  representation  of  classes,  they 
founded  government  every  where  on  that  of 
numbers.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  pas- 
sion for  liberty  generally  ran  into  that  for  license ; 
the  generous  feelings  were  supplanted  by  the 
selfi^  in  nearly  all  the  leaders ;  and  such  crimes 
were  '* committed  in  the  name  of  liberty,"  in 
Madame  Roland's  words,  as  detached  every  rightr 
dunking  man  from  its  side. 

Such  was  the  extravagance  of  the  measures 
lOBL  pursued,  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
Gfwt  effbcto  crimes  committed,  in  the  course  of 
of  the  lojttltj  this  frantic  and  headlong  chase,  that 
of  the  aixny.  ^g  cause  of  freedom  would  have 
been  really  lost,  and  probably  forever,  in  Ger- 
many, had  it  not  been  for  a  veiy  singular  cir- 
cumstance, springing  from  the  inherent  probity 
and  good  faith  of  the  nation,  and  which  honora- 
bly distinguishes  their  revolution  from  those  of 
France.  The  army,  generally  speaking,  was 
faithfoL ;  it  was  their  fidelity  and  adherence  to 
duty  which  extricated  the  German  people  from 
their  greatest  dangers.  It  was  that  which  term- 
inated the  anarchy  of  Frankfort,  restored  lawful 
authority  in  Prague  and  Vienna,  saved  Austria 
in  Italy,  and  crushed  the  hydra  of  revolution  in 
Berlin  and  Baden.  But  for  it  the  Assemblies 
of  Germany,  elected  by  universal  suffi-age,  would 
have  torn  society  in  pieces,  as  they  had  done  in 
France ;  and  the  Fatherland,  instead  of  advanc- 
ing steadily  and  securely  in  the  paths  of  self- 
control  and  real  freedom,  would  have  been  lured 
by  the  fedladons  light  of  democracy  into  the 
depths,  first  of  democratic,  and  then  of  imperial 
despotiim.    Freedom,  at  least  in  the  popular 


sense  of  the  word,  is  not  as  yet  established  in 
Germany,  for  the  people  have  little  direct  share 
in  the  management  of  affairs ;  but  the  founda- 
tions of  it  have  been  safely  laid,  because  this 
was  done  without  the  destruction  of  any  of  the 
classes  of  society.  Freedom  has  been  perma- 
nently destroyed  in  France,  because  in  its  first 
excesses  all  classes  between  the  throne  and  the 
peasant  were  ruined.  Amidst  the  acclamations 
of  the  multitude  and  universal  enthusiasm,  the 
revolt  of  the  French  Guards  in  May,  1789,  oc- 
casioned the  overthrow,  first  of  the  throne, 
next  of  the  tribune,  and,  in  the  end,  of  any 
thing  like  freedom  in  the  land.  Amidst  urn- 
versid  maledictions  and  the  execrations  of  the 
whole  Liberals  of  Europe,  the  fidelity  of  the 
Prussian  troops  preserved  the  fabric  of  society 
in  Northern  Germany,  and  opened  the  gates, 
without  destroying  d^e  bulwarks,  of  Teutonic 
liberty. 

But  the  fidelity  of  the  soldiers  could  only  pre- 
sent a  temporary  barrier  against  the  ^^ 
inroads  of  democracy,  and  curb  or  GT«At«ir«ekof 
punish  its  first  excesses.  It  is  in  thePnuaiAii 
political  institutions,  founded  on  JJP^*°**^*°" 
wisdom,  and  adapted  to  necessities,  ^  ^^^^ 
that  in  an  age  of  advancing  intelligence  the  only 
lasting  security  against  these,  the  most  formida- 
ble enemies  of  reid  freedom,  is  to  be  found.  Thia 
barrier  was  erected  by  Count  Brandenburg's  Ad- 
ministration,  when  they  changed  the  principle 
of  representation  in  Prussia,  without  disfranchis- 
ing a  human  being,  from  the  election  by  head  to 
the  election  by  classes^  and  with  that  modification 
left  every  man  a  vote  for  the  representation  in 
the  National  Assembly,  The  adoption  of  the 
principle  which  Mr.  Burke  long  ago  described 
as  the  true  and  only- safe  founda-  ixpn^frook 
tion  for  popular  representation,^  at  oid toMew 
once  established  a  barrier  against  Whip, 
democratic  despotism  in  Prussia,  and  ^'"^  ^ 
to  the  security  which  it  afforded  the 
subsequent  internal  peace  and  general  prosperity 
which  that  country  has  enjoyed  is  mainly  to  be 
ascribed.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  illus- 
trating the  almost  superhuman  wisdom  of  the 
ancient  conquerors  of  the  world,  and  the  slow 
progress  of  political  knowledge  in  the  great  body 
of  mankind,  that  the  remedy  against  the  dan- 
gers of  democracy,  which  reflection  only  revealed 
to  the  greatest  political  philosophers  of  modem 
times  in  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy,  and 
experience  taught  the  most  generally  educated 
nation  of  Europe  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth, 
had  been  established  in  the  very  earliest  days  of 
the  Roman  Bepubllc ;  and  that  in  their  **  On- 
turiee*^  has  been  left  to  the  imitation  of  all  future 
times  an  institution  which  secures  for  freedom 
all  its  blessings,  and  takes  from  democracy  the 
worst  of  its  danisen. 
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CHAPTER  LIV. 

▲USntIA  FROK  THE  BRKAKTWQ  OUT  07  TBB  IN8URBBCTI0N  IK  MABCH,   IMS,  TO  THB  COXlfEHCS- 

MBMT  or  THE  HUNOABIAK  WAK. 


The  intelligence  of  the  Revolation  in  Paris 
^  reached  Vienna  on  the  Ist  March, 

Beoepthmof  ^^^  ^®  sensation  produced  in  all 
the  news  fhna  classes  bj  that  stupendous  event 
Paris  in  Yianp  ^jig  immense.  In  the  court  and 
"^  aristocratic  circles  the   prevailing 

feeling  was  one  of  consternation,  and  almost 
despair ;  in  the  literary  and  artistic  society,  of 
boundless  enthusiasm ;  in  the  bourgeois,  of  sat- 
isfaction and  hope.  The  throne  of  Charles,  de- 
fended bj  a  mere  handful  of  heroes,  had  not 
fallen  till  after  three  days*  severe  fighting  with 
fifty  thousand  insurgents:  that  of  Louis  Philippe 
had  succumbed,  almost  without  resistance,  before 
a  trifling  band  of  desperadoes,  though  guarded 
'by  sixty  thousand  soldiers.  There  was  enough 
here  to  appall  the  most  courageous  on  the  one 
side ;  to  encourage,  on  the  other,  the  most  timid. 
The  chiefs  of  the  secret  societies,  which  there,  as 
elsewhere,  existed  in  great  numbers,  hidden  in 
the  obscurity  of  a  large  metropolis,  instantly  put 
themselves  in  motion ;  and  the  general  fervor 
enabled  them  to  work  upon  public  opinion  with 
almost  instantaneous  effect.  Swift  as  the  elec- 
tric telegraph,  the  exciting  news  flew  from  city 
to  city,  from  burgh  to  burgh,  from  village  to 
village.  The  intelligence  received  from  Italy 
and  Northern  and  Central  Germany  soon  height- 
ened the  excitement  produced  by  the  catastrophe 
in  Paris ;  and  it  was  next  to  impossible  for  Vi- 
enna to  remain  tranquil  when  Milan  had  chased 
1  Baiieyd.  '^®  Imperial  eagles  from  its  streets, 
Kdvoiution  and  Dresden,  Berlin,  Stuttgart,  Ba- 
d'Autriche,  den,  and  Munich,  were  in  a  state  of 
L  12, 17.  approaching  or  open  insurrection.' 
The  movement  in  the  Imperial  city  began  on 
2^  thfe  6th  March,  in  one  of  the  meet- 

Serioasexelte-  uigB  of  the  Industrial  Association, 
meni  in  Vien-  which,  undismayed  by  the  presence 
^**  of  the  Archduke  Charles  and  Count 

KoUowrath,  voted  unanimoualy  an  address  to  the 
Emperor,  in  which  they  set  forth  in  the  stron- 
gest terms  the  shock  given  to  credit,  the  stagna- 
tion of  industry,  and  the  danger  of  any  longer 
continuance  of  such  a  state  of  things,  aggravated 
8o  seriously  as  it  recently  had  been  by  the  im- 
portant intelligence  from  Western  Europe.  In 
their  simplicity,  the  Liberals  of  Vienna  thought 
that  a  revolution  was  the  only  remedy.  For 
several  days  after,  the  excitement  went  on  in- 
creasing, and  at  length  reached  such  a  height  as 
to  be  altogether  unbearable  without  a  channel 
for  its  expansion.  This  channel  was  found  in  a 
petition  drawn  up  by  the  professors  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vienna,  and  signed  by  all  the  students, 
and  a  great  proportion  of  the  housdiolders  in 
the  metropolis,  which,  after  setting  forth  in  gen- 
eral terms  the  necessity  which  existed  for  an 
'<  immediate  advance  in  the  path  of  progress 
tempered  by  wisdom,"  especially  in  consequence 
of  the  events  which  had  recently  convulsed  soci- 


ety in  the  West,  went  on  specifically  to  demand 
the  immediate  publication  of  the  budget;  the 
periodical  convocation  of  the  representative  bod- 
ies, comprehending  all  classes  and  interests,  and 
invested  with  the  right  to  vote  and  control  the 
supplies ;  freedom  to  the  press,  publicity  in  crim- 
inal proceedings,  the  erection  (^  municipal  and 
communal  laws,  and  the  representation,  in  the 
provincial  assemblies,  of  the  agricultural,  com- 
mercial, industrial,  and  scientific  interests.     It 
was  not  presented  to  the  Emperor,  ,«j,^, 
but  was  addressed  to  the  Provisional  ^^  id^Aas. 
Estates  of  Lower  Austria,  the  meet-  Hisi.  154^, 
ing  of  which  stood  fixed  for  the  ISth  389;  Ann. 
March.*  EC6.1848. 

To  the  inhabitants  of  a  finee  country  there  19- 
pears  little  objectionable  in  these  de-       g. 
mands;   but  they  became  eminently  Ttunniior 
perilous  from  the  manner  in  which  they  ^'•"h  tt. 
were  urged  upon  the  Government.     It  was  soon 
apparent  that  their  acceptance  was  to  be  won, 
not  by  solicitation  or  representation,  bat  force. 
On  the  day  i^)pointed,  when  the  Es-  m*.^^*, 
tates  met,  the  students  of  the  universi- 
ty, who,  with  the  professors,  had  erected  them- 
selves, tAvo  days  before,  into  a  deliberative  body, 
forced  their  way  into  the  hall  of  the  r^resenu- 
tives,  and  concussed  the  members  into  the  adop- 
tion of  a  petition  to  the  Emperor,  containing  the 
usual  demands  of  the  Liberal  party.     Having 
got  what  they  desired,  they  proceeded,  followed 
by  an  immense  mob  in  the  highest  state  of  ex- 
citement^ and  singing  revolutionary  songs,  to  the 
Imperial  palace,  where  they  were  coldly  received 
by  the  Archduke  Louis  and  Count  KoUowrath, 
who  refused  them  admittance  to  the  Emperor. 
Upon  this  they  retired  for  the  evening,  but  it  was 
only  after  fixing  a  point  of  rendezvous  j|^^„ 
for  the  day  following,  when  they  retom-  *■**"  ^ 
ed  in  greater  strength,  and  still  greater  determ- 
ination in  their  hearts.     In  the  crowd  which  fbl- 
lowed  the  professors  and  students  were  to  be 
seen  those  strange  visages,  uncouth  figniea,  and 
savage  expressions,  which  presage  the  moral  con- 
vukions  of  the  world.    The  universal  ay  was  for 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  religions  liberty,  nnivers- 
al  education,  a  generid  arming  of  the  people,  a 
constitution,  and  the  unity  of  Germany.     *'  Long 
live  free  and  independent  Germany  1"     ''Long 
live  the  Italians  in  arms!*'     **Lon|(  live  the 
Magyars ! "     *  *  Long  live  the  patriots  of  Prague  !** 
Such  were  the  cries  which  rose  from  the  crowd, 
and  were  no  sooner  heard  than  they  were  fran- 
tically cheered.     Count  Montecnculli,  recently 
appomted  to  the  office  of  minister  of  state,  to 
regulate  the  internal  afl^airs  of  the  Empire,  w- 
peared  at  a  window  when  these  petitioners  made 
their  apnearance,  and  endeavored  to  appease  the 
tumult  by  proposing  that  the  students  should 
send  twelve  deputies  to  support  the  petition  of 
the  Estates.    They  immediately  did  so,  and  tha 
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twdve  juTenfle  deputies  were  fattrodncecL  Be- 
fore they  had  time,  howerer,  to  commence  the 
statement  of  their  demands,  a  young  man,  with 
an  inflamed  visage  and  sparkUng  eyes,  rushed 
into  the  court  holding  aloft  a  paper,  and  calling 
out^  ^'The  speech  dT  KossuUtr'  A  thousand 
Toices  immediately  exclaimed,  **The  speech  of 
Kossuth !  Read  I  read  1"  He  began  to  read, 
accordingly,  an  inflammatory  address  delivered 
OB  the  3d  March  to  the  Assembly  at  Pesth ;  and 
at  one  phrase  in  it — **  I  know  that  it  is  as  diffi- 
cult for  an  antiquated  policy  as  for  an  old  man 
to  detach  himself  from  the  idea  of  a  long  life" — 
the  applause  was  such  that  he  was  obliged  to 
read  it  thrice  over,  followed  on  every  occasion 

by  frenzied  apj^use ;  and  the  words 
I^Vl    ''Mettemich!  Mettemich !"  nsounded 

from  thousands  of  lips.* 


ooaeessions  were  already  preparing,  when  the 
rector  of  the  University  Magnifique  threw  him> 
self  at  the  feet  of  the  Archduke  Loois,  and,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  extorted  from  him  the  promise 
that  the  students  should  be  armed  from  the  pub- 
lic arsenals  at  eight  o'clock  on  the  following 
morning.    This  was  capitulating  for  ,  p^    ^ 
the  monarchy.    The  students  were  i  m,  k;  An. 
two  thousand  in  number,  sons  of  the  Hiat  184& 
most  respectable  citizens  of  Vienna,  J®  J  ^  **»• 
and  the  leaders  of  the  insurrection. »  ^^^  ^^ 

The  utmost  agitation  prevailed  at  the  palace^ 
when  Prince  Mettemich  arrived  from        ^ 
the  office  <^  the  chancery.    He  was  gpMch  «ad 
received  with  groans  and  hisses  from  reaigiiatlon 
the  mob,  but  succeeded  in  getting  in  ^^  Mettar- 
withont  sustaining   actual  violence. 
Silence  was  at  length  restored,  and,  rising  with 


It  was  now  evident  that,  unless  the  Estates i inexpressible  digni^,  he  said:  *^The  object  of 


made  an  immediate  efibrt  to  assert 
g,^,,^^^  their  authority,  the  lead  of  the 
Prince  aietttr-  movement  would  slip  from  their 
nieh*s  hofcd,  hands,  and  fall  into  those  of  the 
Jgf  *2^*  ^  students  and  mob  of  Vienna.    The 

tumult,  however,  was  so  violent, 
that  all  considerations  of  prudence  and  reason 
were  swept  away  before  it.    An  outrageous  mob 


moved  to  the  pcdace  of  the  minister-in-chie^  t^eese  my  retreat  will  not  be  a  sacrifice,  and  from 


Prince  Mettemich,  which  they  immediately  broke 
into  and  sacked  from  top  to  bottom.  His  friends 
and  servants  in  vain  endeavored  to  persuade  the 
veteran  Mettemich  to  close  his  doon  against  the 
intruders.  **They  will  say  that  I  was  afraid,'* 
said  die  brave  old  man,  and  he  let  them  in. 
Meanwhile,  the  body  which  had  taken  the  direc- 
tion of  the  palace  arrived  in  front  of  that  edifice, 
and  some  companies  of  troops  came  up  on  the 
other  side  to  defend  it.  Stones  and  oUier  mis- 
siles were  thrown  at  the  military,  who  were  re- 
ceived with  storms  of  hisses,  and  an  officer  was 
wounded.  Orders  were  now  given  to  fire,  and 
the  troops  afterward  chaiged  with  the  bayonet, 
by  whidi  five  persons  were  killed.  The  mob 
upon  this  dispersed,  but  it  was  only  to  scatter 
themselves  over  the  city,  and  prepare  every  where 
a  strenuous  resistance.  Gunsmiths'  shops  were 
broken  into,  arms  began  to  be  seen  in  the  hands 
of  the  insurgents,  and  a  house  building  in  the 
square  of  Hof  famished  an  ample  store  of  mis- 
siles with  which  to  assault  the  arsenal  of  the 
city  guard,  the  next  object  of  attack.  Several 
charges  of  cavalry  took  place,  and  blood  be- 
gan to  flow.  In  tikis  alarming  state  of  affairs  a 
deputation  of  the  officers  of  the  civic  guard  re- 
paired to  the  palace  to  explain  the  case  to  the 
Emperor  Ferdinand  I. ;  but  his  agitation  was 
such  that  he  could  not  receive  them.  They  were 
admitted,  however,  to  the  Archduke  Louis ;  but 
all  their  entreaties,  joined  to  those  of  the  deputa- 
tion of  the  Estates,  could  not  psevail  on  the 
Grovemment  to  act  decidedly  against  the  insur- 
gents. Encouraged  by  this  weakness,  the  insur- 
rection spread  with  terrible  rapidity,  and  soon 
assumed  the  most  alarming  proportions.  Depu- 
tation after  deputation,  from  ^e  students,  the 
pitizens^  and  the  magistrates,  succeeded  each 
other  at  the  palace  with  stunning  rapidity,  and 
few  departed  without  obtaining  the  promise  of 
some  concession,  the  announcement  of  which, 
instead  of  quieting  the  mob,  only  excited  them 
^e  more,  and  prompted  others  to  press  forward 
with  still  more  dangerous  demands.    Important 


my  entire  life  is  summed  up  in  one  word---devo- 
tion.  I  declare  in  this  solemn  moment  before 
God,  to  wh(»n  my  heart  is  open,  before  you  who 
hear  me,  that  in  the  course  of  my  long  career  I 
have  never  had  a  thought  but  for  the  safety  of 
the  monarchy.  If  it  is  now  thought  that  my 
presence  at  the  head  of  affiurs  is  inconsistent 
with  that  safety,  I  am  ready  to  retire.    In  that 


afu-  as-near  I  shall  never  have  a  thought  but  for 
the  happiness  of  my  country. "  Then  addressing 
the  Archduke  Louis,  he  said :  '*My  lord,  I  re- 
sign my  situation  into  your  hands  as  into  those 
of  the  'Emperor ;  from  this  mmnent  I  re-enter 
private  life.  Gentlemen,  I  foresee  that  the  re- 
port will  speedily  be  spread,  that  in  retiring 
from  the  ministry  I  have  carried  with  me  the 
monarchy.  I  protest  solemnly  and  beforehand 
against  such  an  assertion.  No  one  in  the  world, 
more  than  myself  has  shoulders  broad  enough 
to  bear  away  a  State.  J/emperors  disappear,  it 
iff  n0i;er  tm  they  have  come  to  dttpair  of  them- 
sehfes."  He  then  withdrew  as  a  private  indi- 
vidual into  the  circle,  and  conversed  on  the 
events  of  the  day  as  if  he  had  been  a  stranger 
to  them,  examining  their  character  ,  BftUevdier 
and  foretelling  their  consequences  i.  ss,  ^;  An. 
with  a  sagacity  which  became  pro-  Hist.  1848, 
phetic."  «»■ 

All  was  accomplished  by  the  retreat  of  the 
prime  minister.    He  soon  ajhiex  had  q, 

an  intenriew  with  the  Emperor,  His  final  oon- 
when  he  said :  *'  Sire,  your  Majesty  JS^^S^  ^^ 
has  but  one  of  two  parts  to  take  in  Si^dft^S;, 
resolving  the  problem  which  the  re-  of  »  new  Min- 
volt  has  now  submitted  to  your  de-  ^tiy. 
termination— -concession  or  resistance.  Con- 
cession in  presence  of  an  insurrtction  is  revolu- 
tion ;  resistance  is  a  straggle.  If  your  Majesty 
decides  for  concession,  my  conscience  imposes  on 
me  the  duty  of  laying  at  your  Majesty's  feet  my 
resignation.  If  you  should  decide  for  resistance^ 
I  am  ready  to  foUow  you  on  a  ground  where  suc- 
cess is  now  certain.  Jm  either  case  I  shall  esteem 
myself  fortunate  to  have  an  opportunity  of  giving 
to  the  monarchy  the  last  proof  of  my  devotion, 
by  sacrificing  myself  for  it."  At  the  mention 
of  resistance,  the  monarch,  who  was  destitute  of 
firmness,  turned  pale,  as  if  he  had  seen  a  spec- 
tre. His  expression  and  silence  sufficiently 
proved  that  between /concession  and  resistance 
his  mind  was  made  up.  Mettemich  saw  that  it 
was  all  over,  and,  respectfully  bowing,  took  his 
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leave.  He  set  ont  on  the  following  day  with 
the  Princess  Mettemich  for  Feldsberg,  the  mag- 
nificent residence  of  the  Prince  of  Lichtensteln. 
The  public  indignation,  however,  was  so  violent 
that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  it,  and  he  set  ont 
with  her  for  Dresden.  The  dangers  which  thick- 
ened around  him,  however,  were  snch  that  they 
wore  obliged  to  go  on  under  feigned  names,  and 
in  perpetual  danger  of  their  lives,  clandestinely 
to  Brunswick,  Hanover,  Minden,  and  Amheim. 
At  the  last  place  he  heard  that  a  price  had  been 
put  on  his  head,  and  five  hundred  ducats  ofiered 
to  whoever  should  produce  it.  He  escaped  all 
his  dangers  notwithstanding,  and  reached  Lon- 
don in  safety.  An  entire  change  immediately 
took  place  in  the  ministry  at  Vienna.  M.  Si- 
dintzka,  the  chief  of  police,  retired  with  Metter- 
nich ;  and  the  Counts  Kollowrath  and  Monte- 
cuculli  were  charged  with  the  formation  of  a  new 
ministry,  formed  on  the  most  liberal  principles. 
At  the  same  time  a  decree  was  issued  ordering 
the  formation  of  a  burgher  guard  in  Vienna,  the 
abolition  of  all  restrictions  on  the  press,  and  the 
convocation  of  the  Estates  in  all  the  provinces 
of  the  monarchy.  The  revolution  was  complete 
and  universal.  A  convulsion  which  brought 
Austria  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  all  but  swept  it 
from  the  book  of  nations^  and  reduced  it  to  the 
humiliation  of  invoking  the  perilous  intervention 
of  a  foreign  power,  had  been  completed  by  two 
thousand  students,  headed  by  the  most  learned 
men  in  the  State  I — a  memorable  proof  of  the 
iBalieycLi.57,  difference  between  literary  and  phil- 
62,  79;  Ann.  osophical  ability,  and  the  practical 
Hbt  1846.3^,  acquaintance  with  affairs  and  the 
?^lis^  144^'  disposition  of  men,  which  qualifies 
^  for  the  direction  of  mankind.  ^ 

The  concessions  made  by  the  Emperor,  great 
^  as  they  were,  and  even  the  depart- 

Anareh'y  and  ^^^^^  o>  their  chief  enemy,  Metter- 
npld  pTognn  nich,  were  far  from  appeasing  the 
tf  ^^^^Vte***"'  '^^'ol'itio^sts  at  Vienna.     Deputa- 

^^  *•  tion  after  deputation  succeeded  each 

other  at  the  palace,  all  professing  the  utmost  loy- 
alty to  the  Emperor,  but  none  departing  without 
having  more  or  less  enlarged  the  breach  in  the 
bulwarks  of  the  Empire.  The  abolition  of  the 
censorship  of  the  press,  which  was  at  once  con- 
ceded, was  not  enough ;  they  insisted  on  its  ab- 
solute and  unqualified  liberty,  which  was  also 
granted.  The  workmen  called  out  for  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  price  of  all  that  was  eat  or  drunk, 
and  an  immediate  abolition  of  all  duties  on  ar- 
ticles of  consumption.  Suiting  the  action  to  the 
word,  they  proceeded  to  break  into  and  level 
with  the  ground  the  whole  buildings  round  the 
capital,  where  ^e  octroi  were  collected.  Their 
March  14  ^^^^^^^  ^'^^e  distributed  among  the  as- 
sailants. The  students,  who  had  re- 
ceived arms  that  very  morning  on  the  promise 
that  they  would  preserve  the  public  peaioe,  and 
had  been  organized  in  battalions  with  surprising 
rapidity,  made  no  attempt  to  arrest  these  disor- 
ders. 'They  concentrated  all  their  efibrts  for  the 
formation  of  a  constitution  which  might  unite 
every  thing  they  desired.  So  completely  did 
they  carry  the  sympathies  of  the  citizens  with 
them  in  their  demands,  that  the  bankers,  Seria 
and  Rothschild,  sent  considerable  sums  to  these 

juvenile  revolutionists  to  enable  them  to  com- 
plete their  equipments.  Pressed  thus  on  all  sides, 
the  Emperor  issued  a  proclamation,  announcing 


an  assembly  of  all  the  Estatat  of  his  kingdom  at 
Vienna  before  the  30th  July,  and  another 
on  the  day  following,  recommending  ab-    ^ 
stinence  from  all  insults  to  the  militaiy.     To  ap- 
pease the  public  mind,  and  convince  the  people  he 
had  not  fled  from  his  capital,  the  Elmperor  next 
day  drove  through  the  principal  streets 
of  Vienna  in  an  open  caliche,  and  was  J^^fS*" 
received  with  lond  acclamations. '  ^ 

While  these  decisive  events  were  passing  in  the 
metropolis,  troubles  of  a  still  graver  g, 

sort,  and  of  more  sinister  augury,  Commenee- 
had  broken  out  in  Hungary  and  Bo-  S**?^^*""" 
hemia.  The  intelligence  from  Par-  «f MidSfcS^ 
is  was  received  at  Presburg  when  mu. 
the  Diet  of  that  kingdom  was  sit-  Mardi  8. 
ting;  and  the  first  use  which  EosstrrH  and  the 
leaders  of  the  Hungarian  Liberals  made  of  the 
intelligence  was  to  suspend  their  ordinaxy  labors 
to  discuss  an  address  to  the  Emperor  as  King  of 
Hungary,  praying  him  to  take  measures  suited 
to  the  gravity  of  existing  circumstances.  It  was 
the  reading  of  his  speech  on  this  occasion,  and 
of  the  address  itself,  which  produced  so  decisive 
an  effect,  as  already  recounted,  at  Vienna  on 
the  13th  March.  The  address  passed  by  a  large 
majority,  and  it  was  ordered  to  be  presented  bj 
the  Archduke  Stephen,  the  regent  of  the  king- 
dom. At  the  same  time  troubles  broke  ont  in 
Bohemia,  and  Prague  became  the  centre  of  an 
agitation  as  exclusively  national  as  Pesth  had  be- 
come. As  the  object  of  the  Hungarians  was  to 
obtain  a  separation  of  the  kingdom  of  Hungary 
from  the  Austrian  monarchy,  so  the  object  of  the 
agitation  in  Bohemia  was  to  efiect  a  similar  sep- 
aration of  Bohemia,  Silesia,  and  Moravia,  and 
their  erection  into  a  distinct  monarchy,  governed 
by  its  own  laws,  Legislature,  and  municipal  in- 
stitutions, and  united  with  Austria  only  by  the 
link  of  a  common  sovereign.  Both  thc'Hunga- 
rian  and  Bohemian  petitions  demanded,  in  ad- 
dition, an  enlargement  of  the  base  of  the  nation- 
al representation,  the  election  of  municipal  offi- 
cers by  the  people,  liberty  of  the  press,  pnblicitT 
of  criminal  proceedings;  the  suppression  of  feud> 
al  rights,  corvte,  and  exclusive  privileges ;  se- 
curity of  personal  freedom,  the  general  arming 
of  the  people,  and  militanr  service  obligatoiy 
alike  on  all.  Thus,  while  Central  and  Northern 
Germany  were  passionately  striving  for  the  unity 
of  the  Fatherland,  the  Austrian  Empire  was  dis- 
tracted with  passions  which  threatened  to  break 
it  up  into  separate  states,  of  which  Austria  prop- 
er would  be  the  most  inconsiderable,  and  the 
hostility  of  races  was  bursting  forth  ,  ^^^^^  uj^ 
with  unprecedented  fuiy  in  all  the  i84'^40i,4tt: 
eastern  provinces  of  the  confeder-  Baiieydter,  L 
acy.»  **>  **■ 

Two  days  after,  the  revolution  of  13th  March 
broke  out  at  Vienna,  and  a  depnta-         ^ 
tion  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  persons  Demands  of 
from  the  Hungarian  Diet  at  Pres-  Konuthaad 
bun5  made  their  appearance  in  the  ftj;^""*^ 
capital,  headed  by  Kossuth.    Their        "• 
demands  were — ^the  nomination  of  a  ministry 
pnrely  Hungarian,  responsible  to  the  Hungarian 
Diet  alone  fbr  their  actions ;  a  new  representa- 
tion of  the  entire  population^  without  distinction 
of  rank  or  birth ;  the  organisation  of  a  national 
guard  through  the  whole  kingdom ;  the  transla- 
tion of  the  seat  of  the  Diet  from  Presbuiig  to 
Pesth ;  and  the  concession  of  umilar  liberties  to 
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all  the  other  ooimtries  of  the  Empiie,  to  which  i 
the  petitioners  declared  their  firm  desire  to  re- 
main united.  Koesath  and  the  Count  Bathiany, 
a  Hungarian  noble  of  high  rank  and  ardent  par 
triotic  feelings,  were  at  the  head  of  this  deputa- 
tion :  the  Archduke  Stephen,  the  Regent  of  Hun- 
gary, had  preceded  their  arrival  by  a  few  days. 
The  deputation  received  the  most  flattering  re- 
ception; an  immense  erowd  filled  the  streets, 
which  resounded  with  cries  of  "Yivat  Kossuth! 
Yirat  Bathiany !"  the  Hungarian  arms  floated  in 
the  air,  and  universal  transports  prevailed.  The 
influence  of  these  petitioners,  whom  the  Govern- 
ment, in  their  present  state  of  weakness,  had  no 
means  of  resisting,  speedily  appeared  in  the  ap- 
j^^  -  pointment  of  the  Archduke  Stephen 
as  Viceroy  of  Hungary,  assisted  by  a 
council  composed  wholly  of  Hungarians,  presided 
over  by  Count  Bathiany.  This  was  accompanied 
by  a  constitution,  framed  on  such  Liberal  prin- 
ciples that  it  abolished  at  one  blow  the  whole 
privileges  of  the  nobility,  and  distinction  between 
them  and  the  peasants,  and  declared  all  equal  in 
»An  Htet  ^l*«*y6<'^^®i*'''«  These  principles 
IMS,  40U  402;  ^^n  to  be  the  bases  of  the  new  con- 
BaUeyd.  1  S7^  stitution,  and  they  were  such  as,  car- 
*»^*y^»  ried  into  effect,  amounted  to  a  total 
*  social  and  national  revolution.' 

The  announcement  of  these  as  the  principles 
-Q         of  the  future  Hungarian  constitution 
Ubeml'con-  "^^  ^^^^^  '^^^  followed  by  a  similar 
■titutiom  tar  concession  to  the  Bohemian  States. 
J*™*-       On  the  8th  April  a  decree,  framed  by 
'  the  new  popular  ministry,  appearea, 

which  was  of  so  sweeping  a  character  that  it  left 
nothing  to  be  desired  by  the  most  ardent  lovers 
of  Sclavonic  freedom.  The  Emperor  by  it  ac- 
corded the  whole  demands  of  the  Bohemian  pa- 
triots. The  young  prince,  Francis  Joseph,  son 
of  the  Archduke  Charles,  and  the  heir-jH^esump- 
tive  of  the  monarchy,  was  declared  Viceroy.  Bo- 
hemia, with  Austria,  Silesia,  and  Moravia,  were 
erected  again  into  a  separate  monarchy,  as  before 
their  incorporation  with  the  Austrian  Empire ; 
all  persons  holding  office  were  to  be  Sclavonians, 
or  '*TcAedb,"  as  they  are  there  called,  and  ca- 
pable of  speaking  both  that  language  and  Ger- 
man. In  addition  to  this,  judicial  proceedings 
were  all  to  be  public ;  a  separate  and  responsible 
**  Chanceiy"  or  Government  was  to  be  establish- 
ed at  Prague ;  the  National  Assembly  was  to  sit 
alternately  at  Prague,  and  Brunn,  in  Moravia ; 
national  guards  were  to  be  established,  feudal 
rights  and  privileges  abolished,  religious  and 
civil  equality  introduced.  The  Legislature  was 
>  Ann.  Hist.  ^  consist  of  a  House  of  Magnates, 
1848,409, 408;  and  one  of  popular  deputies,  chosen 
Cajtey,iL144  i,y  universal  suifrage.'' 
Not  content  with  these  concessions,  the  lead- 
^^  ers  of  the  Sclavonic  movement  con- 

BcUvonic  As.  ▼oked  a  meeting  of  the  whole  Sclaves 
eembiy  is  eon-  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  to  meet  at 
Toked  at  Prague  on  the  Slst  May,  to  consid- 
JJUSJS^^  *'  ^^*  measures  were  neoessarv  to 
aqp^teBohe>  secure  the  interests  of  the  Sciave 
tniAfromAos-  race  in  the  general  revolving  of  na^ 
^*>  J.J  tions  into  empires  according  to  their 

^  race,  which  was  going  forward.  The 

resolution  they  came  to  bore — "The  people  of 
Europe  are  coming  to  a  common  understanding. 
The  Germans  are  meeting  in  an  Assembly  at 
Frankforti  which  will  take  from  the  Austrian 


Empire  as  much  as  is  necessary  to  complete  Ger- 
man nationality.    Thus  the  Austrian  Empire  will 
be  incorporated  with  Germany,  and  with  it  will 
be  united  the  non-Gerfuan  provinces  of  that  em- 
pire.   In  such  a  crisis  the  independence  of  the 
Sclavonic  races,  united  to  Austria,  runs  the  great- 
est possible  risk  of  being  destroyed.    The  most 
sacred  right  of  man  is  to  preserve  his  independ- 
ence; the  time  has  now  arrived  when  wo  too, 
the  Sclaves,  are  called  upon  to  take  steps  to  act 
in  common  and  assert  our  rights. "    This  address 
to  the  Sclaves  did  not  long  remain  a  dead  letter. 
The  Congress  opened  on  the  2d  June,  and  sat 
only  till  the  1 2th  of  that  month  ;  but  in  that  short 
time  enough  was  done  to  show  that  the  deputies 
assumed  rights  and  put  forward  pretensionft  in- 
consistent not  merely  with  the  existence  of  the 
Austrian  Empire,  but  of  every  empire  whatever 
in  which  the  Sciave  race  existed,  which  was  not 
based  on  their  exclusive  domination.     Great 
unanimity  prevailed  in  the  AssemUv.    A  pro- 
visional government  was  estabUshed  at  j__a 
Prague,  which  published  an  address  to  all 
Europe,  in  which  they  declared  their  determina- 
tion to  obtain  full  justice  for  the  Sclavonic  race, 
and  oblige  the  whole  of  the  east  of  Eur<^  to 
make  reparation  for  the  wrongs  they  had  inflict- 
ed on  it.     It  was  a  remarkable  circumstance 
that  all  the  debates  in  the  Sciave  Assembly  were 
conducted,  and  their  addresses  published,  in  the 
German  language^  the  only  one  which  ^ 
was  intelligible  to  all — an  ominous  i648!!4l8- 
oircnmstance  to  their  cause,  and  an  in-  Cayioy,  ii! 
surmountable  difficulty  in  the  way  of  146;  JBal- 
the  construction  of  a  united  Sclavonic  lYlff '*  ^ 
Empire.*  *^"' 

The  Austrian  Government  now  saw  that  it  was 
high  time  to  act,  and  that  any  far-  ig, 

ther  dalliance  with  the  Sciave  Con-  Outbreak  at 
gress  would  end  in  the  dissolution  **™g**'  •]??. 
of  the  monarchy.  They  accord-  pS^  win! 
ingly  issued  a  decree,  declaring  the  dischgrats. 
provisional  government  of  Prague  Jnn«  ^ 
a  usurpation,  and  dissolving  the  congress.  Upon 
this  the  excitement  at  Prague  became  extreme, 
and  the  exasperation  of  the  people  was  such  that 
they  could  not  refrain  from  insulting  Prince 
Windischgratz,  the  governor  of  the  town,  to  his 
face.  The  pretext  was,  his  refusal  to  give  them 
the  arms  which  he  well  knew  they  would  imme- 
diately turn  against  him.  The  Princess  Win- 
dischgratz having  appeared  at  the  window  to 
look  at  the  crowd  in  the  street,  which  had  not 
yet  proceeded  to  any  act  of  violence,  was  shot 
dead  by  an  assassin  concealed  behind  a  high 
bow-window.  She  belonged  to  a  doomed  race ; 
she  was  the  daughter  of  the  Princess  Schwartz- 
enberg,  wh6,  to  save  her  children,  rushed  into 
the  flames  and  perished  at  Paris  in  1809.  Short- 
ly after,  one  of  the  sons  of  the  princess  was  mor- 
taUy  wounded  on  the  stair.  Upon  those  catas- 
trophies  the  prince,  without  ordering  the  troops, 
drawn  up  in  front  of  the  building,  to  fire,  went 
down,  and,  calmly  addressing  the  insurgents, 
said :  '*  Gentlemen,  if  you  wish  to  insult  me  be- 
cause I  am  a  nobleman,  you  mav  do  so ;  go  to 
the  front  of  the  palace,  and  yon  shall  not  be  dis- 
turbed ;  I  will  even  give  you  a  guard  to  protect 
you  from  ii^ury.  But  if  you  wish  to  insult  me 
because  I  am  Commandant  of  Prague,  I  give 
yon  fair  warning  that  I  will  not  permit  it;  I 
shall  resist  it  widi  all  the  means  in  my  power. 
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Mj  wife  h$B  jnst  been  killed ;  do  nol  drire  bib 
into  acts  of  rigor."  So  little  were  the  mob  im- 
preaed  with  this  magnanimons  conduct,  that 
they  rushed  forward,  and,  'seizing  him,  dragged 
>  A  Hiflt.  ^^  prince  toward  a  lamp-post,  in- 
l84M9<N^lt  tending  to  hang  him  on  the  spot 
Baitofdrkso!  Some  soldiers  happilj  came  npatthe 
^  Ca7ia7,iL  moment,  and  extricated  the  prince 

from  the  hands  of  the  assassins.  ^ 
The  combat  now  commenced,  and  so  com- 
1^         pletely  were  the  insurgents  organ- 
D«qwra(eaad  ized  and  prepared  for  action,  that 
bloody  fight  in  barricades  were  run  up  in  all  parts 
^**iP^  of  the  town,  guarded  by  formidable 

masses  of  armed  men.  Prince  ^Windischgratz 
acted  with  equal  humanity  and  militaiy  skill. 
Abandoning  those  parts  of  the  city  which  he 
could  not  hold  without  severe  bloodshed,  he  with- 
drew to  the  heights  which  command  it,  and,  after 
arranging  his  great  mortars  in  tn&  most  fftvor- 
able  position,  he  allowed  the  rebels  twenty-four 
hours  themselves  to  level  the  barricades,  intima- 
ting, at  the  same  time,  that  if  this  was  not  done 
he  would,  at  the  expiry  of  that  time,  commence 
the  bombardment.  The  time  elapsed  without 
any  submission  being  made,  and,  after  repeatedly 
pvolonging  it,  Windischgratz  at  length  reluctant- 
ly gave  orders  for  the  fire  to  be  commenced. 
The  insurgents  fought  with  the  courage  of  de- 
spair, and  all  the  energy  which  is  inherent  in  the 
Sclavonic  race ;  but  nothing  could  withstand  the 
.  . .  superiority  of  the  Austrian  guns.  After 
^"^  '  eight-and-forty  hours*  bombardment,  the 
mills  of  the  Moldau,  the  strongest  intrenched  po- 
sition of  the  insurgents,  were  consumed ;  and 

at  length  they  became  sensible  that 
Jane  IT.  ^^  defense  could  no  longer   be 

•  Baiieydier,  maintained,  and  surrendered  at  dis- 
tfAutrichS,  u.  cretion.  By  the  night  of  the  17th 
23^  25;  Ann.  the  barricades  were  all  abandon- 
Hhfc.  184a,  ed,  and  the  Sclavonic  Assembly  dis- 
^*-  solved. » 

Although  the  Sclavonic  revolution  was  in  real- 

ity  extinguished  by  this  act  of  vigor, 
Orftdiud  sap-  7^^  ^^®  remains  of  it  still  lingered  in 
praaslonof  tiM  the  Bohemian  provinces.  The  in- 
ScUvonic  re-  surrection  in  Prague  was  represent- 
▼dfc  In  Bohe-    ed  as  a  victory,  and  immense  effbrts 

were  every  where  made  to  rouse  the 
rural  population  to  fly  to  the  defense  of  their  en- 
dangered brethren  there.  Large  bodies  of  men 
were  roused  by  these  means,  and  marched,  with 
banners  and  military  music  at  their  head,  to- 
ward Prague,  where  they  learned  the  real  state 
of  affairs,  and  returned  mournful  and  downcast 
to  their  homes.  Several  weeks,  howerer,  elapsed 
before  the  agitation  subsided,  and  enough  trans- 
pired during  that  time  to  demonstrate  how  wide- 
spread had  been  the  ramifications  of  the  insur- 
rection, and  how  vast  the  designs  of  the  leaden 
for  the  establishment  of  a  great  empire,  built  up 
out  of  the  fragments  of  the  adjoining  monarch- 
ies. This  plan  was  to  form  a  great  Sclave  em- 
pire, embracing  Croatia,  Sclavonia,  Servia,  Hun- 
gary, Bohemia,  Moravia,  Livonia,  and  (jallida. 
The  insurrection  was  to  have  broken  out  simul- 
taneously in  Agram,  Prague,  Cracow,  and  Pres- 
burg.  Secret  societies  were  established  in  all 
the  Sclavonic  provinces,  embracing  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  inhabitants,  and  taking  their  orders 
from  the  ruling  bodies  in  these  four  great  towns. 
The  design  was  to  have  moved  the  whole  Sela^ 


vonic  race  ai  mos.  The  ev«nta  in  Westem  En* 
rope  precipitated  the  insmreetion  before  the  in- 
tended time,  and  thereby  in  eflect  rendered  it 
abortive.  The  Emperor  of  Bnssia  was  looked 
to  as  the  head  of  this  Sclavonic  empire,  whidi 
was  to  be  entirely  diesevered  from  Aostria,  and 
to  consist  of  a  strange  mixture  of  imperial  and 
republican  institutions.  A  prayer,  containing 
an  impious  parody  on  that  of  our  Saviour,  was 
disseminated  among  the  Sdavee  in  this  separate 
dominion,  and  every  morning  and  evening  ad- 
dressed to  the  Csar,  as  a  heavenly  being,  by 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  ardent  ^  n.iw,j 
and  ignorant  in  various  countries  of  0,27a 
Eastern  Europe.'*  * 

While  these  important  events  were  passiiig  in 
the  Sclavonic  provinces  of  the  Aus-        ^. 
trian  Empire,  HuNOAnr  had  become  oommeaee. 
the  theatre  of  a  still  more  terrible  maitofthe 
revolt,  which  in  its  ultimate  resnlts  Bmitin 
brought  the  house  of  Hapsbnrg  to  ^^^w^y* 
the  very  verge  of  ruin.    The  intdligenoe  of  the 
revolution  at  Paris  excited  a  more  immediate 
and  alarming  fermentation  at  Presbnrg  than  it 
had  done  at  Vienna.    Kossuth,  and  the  other 
leaders  of  the  united  cause  of  Hungarian  inde- 
pendence and  liberty,  had  there  been  long  en- 
gaged in  preparations  for  the  approaching  movo. 
ment,  and  the  advices  from  Paris  and  Vienni 
did  not  occasion  the  insurrection,  which  ere  long 
became  so  formidable ;  they  only  accelerated  and 
determined  tiie  periods  of  its  breaking  out.     At 
Pesth,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Hungarians, 
and  where  the  national  feeling  was  most  strong 
and  undivided,  the  movement  first  began.    On 
the  16th  March  a  body  of  students  snr-  w^^  j. 
rounded  and  took  possession  of  a  print- 
ing-office in  that  town,  where  they  immediatdy 
threw  off  a  number  of  copies  of  a  placard,  con-' 
taining  what  they  designated  as  the  demands  of 
the  Hungarian  nation.    In  a  few  hours  many 
thousand  copies  of  this  proclamation  were  sent 
off  to  every  part  of  the  country,  where  it  excited 
a  very  general  feeling  of  enthusiasm ;  and  at  one 
o'clock  an  immense  crowd,  with  the  tricolor  flag 
at  its  head,  came  to  the  Hotel  de  ViDe  to  pre- 
sent these  demands,  reduced  into  the  form  of  a 
petition,  to  the  municipality.    Partly  by  fear, 
partly  hf  the  force  of  sympathetic  inclination, 
the  magistrates  unanimously  signed  the  petition ; 
and  intelligence  having  soon  after  arrired  of  its 
acceptance  by  the  Chamber  of  Magnates,  then 
assembled  in  Presburg,  the  public  ,  bsU^.^  i. 
enthusiasm  rose  to  the  highest  point,  10s,  100;  Ana. 
and  every  one  regarded  the  objects  Hist  lais, 
of  general  desire  as  already  gained.'  ^^^^a. 

Overwhelmed  by  the  simultaneons  outbreak  of 
revolutionary  trouUes  at  the  same 
time  in  Vienna,  Hungary,  Lom-  ArmngimeBt 
bardy,  and  Bohemia,  the  Imperial  oTacoiMilta- 
Government  were  not  in  a  situation  tfan  forUwi> 
to  contest  these  demands.  They  ^^  ^^ 
took  the  part,  therefore,  of  conces-     "^ 


*  "Notre  Fftra  Rnaie  qui  %tm  an  noid,  qn*  voti»  bob 
soft  auiclifl^.  que  voire  rdgn«  nooe  anhr*,  que  voire  v». 
lonft6  eoit  faite  an  nord  comme  ches  none — Pemeiies- 
nooe  de  manger  noire  pain  qnoiidlen  aoos  Toire  proiee- 
Uon-'iiardonneB-noui  noe  hoeiflltte  eontre  voon,  eoamie 
now  von*  pardonnone  lee  touaneae  amqnele  vow  avec 
llvr6  noe  finftree— ne  none  laleeei  paa  eaooomber  aox  tenia- 
tions  qol  oonduieent  en  8lb6rle,  male  d^Uvres-nooe  bieo- 
tdi  de  r  Aotrioha    Aind-attML^^^^BAUMnat^  Ik  tL 
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Bkmj  which)  in  Act,  wu  the  only  one  left  to 
dicniL.  They  demanded  only  an  extenrion  of 
fihe  powers  oif  the  Imperial  Palatine,  or  Viceroy, 
which  was  immediately  and  nnanimooaly  con- 
ceded by  both  Honses.  In  the  transports  of  pa- 
triotic enthusiasm,  the  Hungarian  nobles  out- 
stripped even  the  demands  of  the  Liberal  peti- 
tions, and  made  a  Toluntary  surrender  of  some 
of  their  most  ancient  and  highly-rained  privi- 
leges. By  a  free  gift  they  transmuted  the  **  uiw 
barial"  tenure  of  lands,  as  it  was  called,  under 
which  they  were  held  for  certain  feudal  serr^ 
ices,  into  an  unrestricted  tenure  by  freehold.  By 
this  great  and  vohmtary  concession  the  property 
of  500,000  families,  consisting  of  little  estates 
vaiying  from  thirty  to  sixty  acres  each,  and  com- 
prehending nearly  a  half  of  the  kingdom,  was  at 
once  converted  from  a  feudal  tenure,  burdened 
with  numerous  duties,  into  absolute  property-'— 
an  immense  and  most  salutaiy  change,  far  ex- 
ceeding in  lasting  importance  any  of  the  political 
alterations  contended  for  at  this  period  in  Qer- 
many.  In  addition  to  this,  the  two  Chambers 
nnanimonsly  decreed  the  usnal  olijects  of  petition 
i^  this  period  in  Europe— a  perfect  equality  in 
cirii  rights,  taxation,  and  reJigious  toleration. 
Hie  electoral  right  was  eactended  to  every  person 
poaeessing  property  to  the  value  of  760  francs,  or 
an  aonnid  income  of  250  francs  a  year,  or  hold- 
ing  a  degree  of  a  university,  or  being  a  bound 
iq>p!rentice  to  an  artisan.  The  representatives  to 
be  sent  by  Croatia  were  enlarged  from  three  to 
eighteen,  and  the  Government  engaged  to  in- 
demnify the  proprietors  deprived  of  their  seigno- 
rial  rights  biy  the  abolition  of  the  '^nrbarial*' 
tenure.  These  concessions,  however,  were  far 
from  satisfying  the  Croats,  who  loudly  complain- 
ed, in  addition,  that  their  language  was  to  be 
superseded  in  their  own  country  by  that  of  the 
Kagyars.  Transylvania  was  by  mutual  consent 
united  with  Hungary  in  this  constitution,  and 
the  whole  received  the  assent  of  the  Emperor  in 
Anrfl  11    '^  solemn  Diet  held  at  Presbnrg  on  the 

^"^  '  11th  April.  By  the  constitution,  as  thus 
arranged,  Hungary,  indnding  Transylvania  and 
Croatia,  was  erected  into  a  separate  kingdom, 
having  its  own  sorereign,  ministers,  LegisUtnre, 
I  f^^^  gi^  taxes,  army,  and  civil  and  munici- 
191ft,  4^,484;  palaflTairs.  The  sole  link  which  oon- 
Balkeydier,  L  nected  it  with  Anstria  was  the  Em- 
107,171.         peror,  who  was  common  to  both.* 

These  great  concessions  to  the  Hungarians 
were  followed  by  a  general  consti- 
CoBBtltetlon  ^'i^^'ii  f<^  the  rem  ainder  of  the  Aus- 
«C  the  vhoie  trian  Empire,  embracing  Bohemia, 
AnstriMan-  Moravia,  Silesia,  GaUicia,  Dahna- 
!£rb  9S.  ^^  Blyria,  Upper  and  Lower  Ans- 

'^  tria,  Slyria,  Salzbonrg,  and  the  Tyr- 

ol, bnt  excluding  Hungary  and  its  dependencies. 
By  this  constitution  the  crown  was  secured  to  the 
Honse  of  Hapsbni^c,  and  the  Emperor  had  the 
right  of  declaring  peace  and  war,  and  conclud- 
ing treaties  with  foreign  powen ;  and  he  was  in- 
Tested  with  the  right  of  choosing  his  ministers, 
preparing  measures  in  Parliament,  sanctioning 
every  law,  and  dissolving  it  at  pleasure ;  bat  in 
that  event  a  new  Parliament  required  to  be  con- 
Toked  within  twenty-eight  days.  The  Houses 
were  to  meet  at  least  once  a  year.  Entire  liber- 
ty of  the  press  and  of  persons  and  property  was 
gnaranteeid  to  all,  with  entire  eqnalitjr  m  the  eye 
of  thtt  law,  trial  iiy  jury,  and  pohliaty  in  crim- 


inal prooeedings.  The  Parfiamssit  was  to  con-^ 
sist  of  two  Houses :  the^rst  one  of  princes  of 
the  Imperial  blood,  having  attained  tne  age  of 
twenty-four ;  of  persons  nominated  for  life  by 
the  Emperor;  and  150  other  members,  to  be 
elected  for  the  sitting  of  the  session  by  the  most 
considerable  proprietors.  The  Lower  House  was 
to  consist  of  383  members,  elected  on  the  joint 
basis  of  the  numbers  of  the  people  and  the  rep- 
resentation of  public  interest ;  the  mode  of  eleo* 
tion  to  be  fixed  by  a  supplementary  act.  By 
the  supplementary  decree,  which  followed  in  the 
beginning  of  May,  the  right  of  voting  was  ^ 
conferred  upon  every  male  inhabitant  who  ^ 
had  attained  the  age  of  twenty-fonr,  and  was 
neither  in  receipt  of  public  charity  nor  in  domes* 
tic  service.  The  Diet  could  be  convoked  only 
by  the  Emperor,  and  could  concern  itself  with 
public  business  only  during  the  session ;  its  dn-> 
ties  consisted  in  voting  taxes,  levies  of  troops, 
loans,  provisions  for  the  Imperial  fiimily.  Tne 
Emperor  alone  had  the  right  of  proposing  laM'S, 
bnt  the  two  Houses  might  compel  him  to  do  so. 
A  majority  of  two-thirds  was  necessary  to  alter 
any  article  of  the  constitution ;  every  thing  else 
passed  by  a  simple  majority.  A  national  guard 
was  to  b(B  every  where  established,  and  both  its 
members  and  the  troops  of  the  line  were  to  take 
the  oath  to  the  Emperor  and  the  constitution. 
This  constitution  solemnly  received  j  oonstito. 
the  sanction  of  the  Emperor  on  the  tioo,  Aprn'ss, 
25th  April,  amidst  great  pomp  and  1848;  BaUeyd. 
general  rgoicings.'  **  ^^^'  ^^' 

In  so  far  as  it  could  be  efibcted  by  conatitutiona 
on  paper,  the  revolution  in  Austria 
seemed  to  have  ornie  to  a  rery  Animcityof 
successful  issue,  and  the  Emperor  ncet  which 
might  with  reason  congratulate  him*  ^t^^^  out  la 
self  upon  having  successfully  weath-  e  ®  i^Jf'*"' 
ered  the  most  violent  period  of  the 
storm.    Possibly  these  disturbances  might  hate 
terminated  here,  and  the  constitution  of  Austria, 
fixed  on  a  reasonable  basis,  have  secured  for  its 
inhabitants  the  inestimable  blessing  of  regulated 
and  balanced  freedom,  had  it  not  been  fi>r  the 
passions  and  animosities  of  baob.     Hie  Ma- 
gyars, 4,500,000  strong,  who  formed  the  ruling 
and  most  powerful  body  in  Central  Hungary,  had 
no  intention  of  sharing  the  power  they  had  no* 
quired  with  the  Sclaves.     Exceedingly  demo- 
cratic in  a  question  with  the  Emperor  and  the 
Austrian  employ^  the  Magyars  were  the  great- 
est tyrants  in  their  hearts  as  to  the  alien  race  of  ■ 
Sdavonians,  which  they  had  for  long  held  in 
subjection.    What  they  desired  to  establish  was, 
not  a  real  republic,  embracing  the  whole  people, 
bnt  an  aristocratic  commonwealth  like  Sparta,  in 
which  every  freeman  had  three  or  four  helots  in 
a  state  of  domestic  serritude.    like  ,  ^^^  ju,^ 
many  others,  it  was  the  right  to  tyr-  i848, 485. 
annize  over  others  which  they  de-  436:  Baiieyd. 
sired  to  conquer.*  *•  ^^»  ^^•• 

As  a  natural  consequence  of  this  state  of  gen- 
eral feeling,  the  Magyar  race  were         ^^ 
animated  by  the  most  inveterate  ha^  The  hostiiitj 
tred  against  the  Austrian  Govern*  of  the  Hun. 
ment,  whose  ruling  principle  was  the  5J{Jj5JlJj***' 
direct  reverse,  or  thorough  centraliza- 
tion, and  tin  dependence  of  all  on  the  Imperial 
crown.    Thus  the  two  most  powerful  principles 
which  can  stir  the  human  mind— -the  passions  of 
raee  and  the  deore  of  independence— came  to 
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impel  in  the  same  direction,  and  their  combined 
iniiaenee  inflamed  them  with  the  most  violent 
hostility  against  the  Anstrian  rule.  From  the 
beginning  of  April  this  appeared  in  the  most  de- 
cided manner.  The  language  and  acts  of  the 
Hungarian  Parliament  from  that  period  savored 
more  of  open  hostility  than  the  affectionate  loy- 
alty due  by  subjects  to  their  sovereign.  Their 
object  was,  not  to  obtain  redress  of  their  many 
and  acknowledged  grievances,  but  to  detach 
themselves  entirely  from  the  Anstrian  connec- 
tion. They  sent  embassadors  to  Vienna,  and 
subsequently  to  Frankfort,  as  from  one  independ- 
ent power  to  another.  They  asserted  their  right 
to  levy  troops  and  dispose  of  them  at  their  own 
pleasure,  and  irrespective  altogether  of  the  wish- 
es or  commands  of  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna.  The 
army  was  to  be  bound  only  by  the  Hungarian 
oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Emperor  and  the  Hunga- 
rian constitution.  The  Magyar  chiefs  did  every 
thing  in  their  power  to  weaken  the  strong  bond 
of  loyalty  which  bound  the  brave  Hungarian  sol- 
diers to  their  beloved  Kaiser,  and  their  ancient 
and  time-honored  standards.  They  loudlv  and 
uniformly  expressed  their  sympathy  with  the 
Italian  insurgents,  and  in  the  hour  of  its  great- 
est need  not  only  recalled  the  Hungarian  regi- 
ments from  Badetsky's  army  in  Italy,  but  posi- 
1  A„„  mg^  tively  refused  to  contribute  a  man  or 
1848,  487 ;  a  shilling  to  the  expenses  of  the  war, 
Ann.  Reg.  the  common  charges  of  the  Empire, 
I8i8, 406, 408.  ^,  ^^  interest  of  the  national  debt.i 
The  Imperial  Gorvemment  had  no  resource 
2g  but  in  conciliatory  measures.    They 

ConcUi'atory  were  resorted  to  accordingly,  but  they 
meaaures       were  of  BO  abject  and  sweeping  a 
Jjopted  by    character  as  to  appear  rather  a  ca- 
ofViennl     pitnhition  than  the  concUiatoir  meas- 
nres  adopted  by  a  paternal  Govern- 
ment with  its  subjects.    Proclamations  were  is- 
sued promising  Liberal  measures,  and  an  am- 
^     nesty  published  embracing  all  polit- 
aiarcnai.  .^^  ofTendere  in  the  kingdoms  of  Lodo- 
meria  and  GalUcia,  including  the  city  of  Cracow, 
and  the  whole  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom. 
...  5   By  a  later  decree  all  political  offenders, 
'^      '  wherever  detained,  and  wherever  the  of- 
fense with  which  they  were  charged  had  been 
committed,  were  ordered  to  be  liberated.    When 
a  Government,  assailed  by  high  treason  in  all 
directions,  in  this  manner  capitulates  with  its  re- 
bellious subjects,  it  need  not  be  said  that  all  its 
real  power  has  passed  away,  and  that  it  is  only 

^  question  of  time  when  it  is  either  to 
im'4^'  abdicate  or  be  forcibly  dispossessed  of 

its  entire  functions.* 
Ruin,  universal  and  irrevocable,  would  now 
21.  have  undoubtedly  overtaken  the  en- 

Fidelity  of  tho  tire  Austrian  Empire,  had  it  not 
croatians.  found  a  support  in  a  quarter  where 
it  was  least  expected,  and  from  the  intensity  of 
the  very  feelings  from  which  its  danger  had 
arisen.  United,  by  the  Hungarian  constitution, 
with  that  kingdom,  the  Croatian  Sclavonians, 
by  desscent,  perceived  only  a  fatal  deterioration 
of  their  position  by  the  predominance  of  the  Ma- 
gyar magnates  and  race  in  the  National  Assembly 
at  Pesth.  The  ancient  hatred  of  the  Sclavonian 
at  the  Magyar  broke  forth  vrith  unextinguisha- 
ble  fury  at  this  prospect.  Too  weak  to  contend, 
either  in  the  field  or  the  Assembly,  with  the 
Hungarian  power,  the  Croatians  saw  no  prospect 


of  protection  but  in  the  German  race  and  the 
shield  of  the  Eknperor.  ''The  Emperor,  and  the 
unity  of  the  Empire,**  became  naturally,  in  this 
manner,  the  war-cry  of  the  Croatians,  as  that  of 
"  the  unity  and  independence  of  Hungaiy**  was 
of  the  Magyars.  No  sooner,  accordingly,  did  it 
distinctly  appear  what  turn  affiurs  were  taking, 
and  the  pretensions  of  the  Magyars  were  openly 
declared,  than  a  deputation  from  Croatia  set  out 
for  Vienna,  to  lay  before  the  Emperor  the  assur- 
ances of  their-  devotion,  and  the  expression  of 
their  apprehensions.  They  were  willing  to  spend 
the  last  drop  of  their  blood  in  behalf  of  the  Im- 
perial crown,  and  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the 
Empire ;  but  they  could  not  hope  for  success  un- 
less he  placed  at  their  head  a  chief  in  whom  ther 
had  confidence.  Jellachich  alone  was  this 
man.  The  deputation  met  with  the  most  favor- 
able reception ;  muttial  confidence  was  at  once 
established  from  the  perception  of  common  dan- 
ger. Jellachich  was  immediately  elevated  to  the 
rank  of  Ban,  or  Governor  of  Croatia,  and  shortly 
afterward  created  field-marshal,  counador  of  the 
Empire,  colonel-commandant  of  two  regimenis, 
and  commander-in-chief  of  the 
proTinoes  of  Bannat,  Warasdin,  and  18^*43?^ 
Carlsbadt,  in  the  Illyrian  districts.^         * 

While  the  Austrian  provinces  were  in  this 
manner  breaking  off  into  separate  do-         ^ 
minions  in  every  direction,  the  Lib-  jmaeuei 
erals  of  Vienna  only  became  more  dfatubuiees 
urgent  in  the  prosecution  of  their  fii-  ST*^** 
vorite  ideas  of  democratic  government.       ^ 
The  constitution  published  by  the  Empeior,  h'b- 
eral  as  it  was,  fell  far  short  of  the  expectation 
of  the  ardent  patriots,  and  the  agitation  in  the 
capital  had  daily  increased  since  it  was  promul- 
gated.    On  the  15th  May  a  petition  was 
presented  by  the  students,  in  which  they      ^ 
loudly  complained  of  the  property  qualifications 
required  for  members  of  the  Legislature,  and  de- 
manded:  1.  A  single  Chamber  instead  of  two 
Houses.     2.  Universal  sufiPrage.     8.  The  intrust- 
ing of  the  peace  of  the  capital  to  the  National 
Guard  alone.     4.  Adhesion  to  the  great  princi- 
ple of  Grerman  unity.     5.  Removal  of  all  prop- 
erty qualifications  for  deputies.     6.  An  engage- 
ment not  to  recall  the  troops  but  on  the  requisi- 
tion of  the  National  Guard.    The  regular  sol- 
diers had  all  been  sent  away  before  to  appease 
the  people,  and  no  armed  force  existed  to  repel 
the  petitioners,  who  were  all  armed,  and  came 
to  the  palace  with.  thei|r  muskets  loaded,  sur- 
rounded with  a  tumultuous  mob,  with  iron  bars, 
scythes,  and  pickaxes  in  their  hands.     In  the 
firet  moments  of  alarin,  and  with  the  dagger  at 
their  throats,  the  Government  promised  to  con- 
sider every  thing  that  was  demanded  ;  and  it  was 
under  the  pressure  of  this  necessity  that  the  decree 
was  issued  establishing  universal  snfirage  as  the 
basis  of  the  popular  representation.     But  this 
rude  onslaught  and  open  preparation  for  violence 
revealed  to  the  Government  their  real  situation, 
which  was  that  of  absolute  impotence  at  the 
mercy  of  an  armed  mob,  acting  on  the  impulse 
of  unscrupulous  leaders  ruling  the  people  by 
means  of  a  licentious  press.    It  was  resolved 
accordingly,  in  a  secret  cabinet  council,  held  in 
the  palace  on  the  evening  of  the  16th,  to  extri- 
cate the  Government  from  this  state  of  tfaralldom ; 
and  the  Emperor,  having  secretiy  made        '. 
his  preparation^  set  out  at  six  from  the  '^7"* 
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palace  in  a  caniaii^  drawn  bj  a  pair  of  horses, 
and  attended  only  by  a  single  servant.  The 
rest  of  the  royal  family  departed  a  few  minutes 
after  in  similar  privacy,  and  both  vehicles  took 
the  route  of  the  Tyrol,  by  Lintz,  Salzbouig,  and 
ReichenhalL  They  arrived  in  safety  at 
^  *  Innspruck,  to  the  infinite  joy  of  the  in- 
habitants of  that  simple  and  loyal  province,  who 
hastened  in  crowds  from  their  mountains  and 
▼alleys  to  protect  their  beloved  Kaiser;  while 
the  minister  Pillendorf,  who  had  previously  re- 
signed,  but  resumed  office  at  the 
*^^  ,  earnest  solicitation  of  the  students, 
iMslfiOT  408*  ftDJio'i'^ced  the  departure  of  the  Em- 
^Oteydier,  l'  peror  and  Imperial  family,  as  the 
24Ss  247 ;  An.  proclamations  alleged,  for  the  bene- 
Keg.  1848»4a8.  fit  of  change  of  air. » 

The  flight  of  the  Imperial  family  to  Innspruck 
23^  excited  an  immense  sensation  at  Yi- 
Fligfat  of  the  enna  and  over  Europe.  It  was  an 
Emperor.  q^qj^  declaration,  on  the  part  of  the 
Emperor,  of  war  against  the  revolution,  and  dis- 
trust of  its  leaders,  an  appeal  to  the  well-known 
loyalty  of  a  faithful  province  from  the  treason 
and  iniquitous  ambition  of  a  rebellious  capital. 
As  such,  it  first  brought  to  light  a  division  in 
the  ranks  of  the  Liberals,  who,  though  hitherto 
united,  to  appearance,  under  the  same  banner, 
were  in  reality  far  from  being  at  one  as  to  ulte- 
rior measures.  The  extreme  leaders  of  the 
movement,  with  the  .professors  and  students  of 
the  university,  were  prepared  to  go  the  whole 
length  of  revolution.  This  system  was  the  same 
as  that  usually  pursued  by  Jacobin  leaders  in 
similar  circumstances — viz.,  to  discredit  Goveni- 
ment  by  rendering  its  rule  impossible,  and,  hav- 
ing done  so^  to  overturn  it  as  a  useless  and 
expensive  encumbrance,  and  install  themselves 
in  its  stead.  But  the  shop-keepera  and  artisans 
of  the  metropolis,  who  depended  mainly  on  the 
expenditure  of  the  great,  and  the  concourse  of 
strangers  to  its  hotels,  were  by  no  means  inclined 
to  go  this  length.  They  had  concurred  in  the 
movement  of  the  13th  March,  and  formed  the 
main  strength  of  the  urban  guard,  to  which  the 
peace  of  the  metropolis  had  since  been  intrusted, 
from  the  natural  desire  which  prosperous  and 
affluent  citizens  have  to  share  in  the  Government 
of  their  country,  and  correct  the  abuses  of  its 
administration;  but  they  had  no  wish  to  see 
their  Emperor  dethroned,  or  the  nobles  of  the 
Empire  banished  from  their  hereditary  palaces 
within  the  walls  of  the  capital.  The  flight  to 
Innspruck  brought  the  reality  of  the  danger  in- 
stantly and  vividly  before  their  eyes ;  they  saw 
at  once  in  what  the  visions  of  the  students  would 
ere  long  land  all  the  great  interests  of  the  Em- 
pire. Already  their  sales  had  almost  disap- 
peared, from  the  cessation  of  all  purchases,  save 
for  articles  of  absolute  necessity,  by  the  affluent 
classes ;  while  the  streets  were,  from  the  same 
cause,  choked  by  crowds  of  unemployed  work- 
men clamoring  for  bread,  and  for  whose  relief 
the  Atdiers  Natumauxy  which,  in  imitation  of 
those  at  Paris,  had  been  opened  in  various  quar- 
ters, afforded  no  adequate  means  of  subsistence. 
Pressed  in  this  manner  at  once  by  a  fearful 
diminution  of  their  incomes  and  as  alarming  an 
increase  of  the  demands  upon  them,  they  became 
alive  to  the  perilous  nature  of  the  deactnt  on 
which  they  were  placed.  Numerous  and  press- 
ing petitions  to  the  Emperor  to  return,  and  prom- 
Voi,.  IV.— F  F 


ising  him  their  energetic  suppcHrt,   were   di»-' 
patched  to  Innspruck  from  the  shop-keepers  and 
burgher  guard  of  the  metropolis,  but  he  returned 
only  evasive  answers ;  and  it  was  not  till  another 
revolution  had  occurred  in  Vienna,  ,  p-n^-jj^ 
and  restored  military  authority  in  its  ^\j  ^[V^An. 
distracted  crowds,  that  he  left  the  HLet.  1648, 
calm  security  of  his  mountain  retreat  ^^  i£  ^ 
for  the  stormy  scenes  of  the  capital. '  ^^  ^' 

Regardless  altogether  of  the  iinmineni  danger 
of  the  Empire,  the  revolutionists  of 
Vienna  only  advanced  at  an  accel-  -ptmhrivoln' 
erated  pace.  The  students  of  the  tionary  movo. 
university,  now  incorporated  into  menUiiiiYi. 
the  "  Upiversity  Legion,"  were  at  Jj^gjj^ 
the  head  of  the  movement,  the  prq^  "^ 
universally  and  powerfully  seconded  their  efforts, 
and  the  capital,  during  the  week  which  follow- 
ed the  departure  of  the  Eigperor,  was  in  a  state 
of  absolute  and  frantic  anarchy.  Conscious  that 
their  conduct  had  now  reached  those  limits 
where  forgiveness  had  become  impossible,  the 
leaders  sought  only  to  push  matters  to  such  an 
extreme  point  that  all  must  see  retreat  was  out 
of  the  question,  and  their  only  chance  of  safe^ 
was  to  advance  still  farther  in  the  career  of  rev- 
olution. To  accomplish  this  they  took  the  most 
effectual  of  all  methods — they  worked  upon  their 
fears.  The  whole  of  .the  24th  was  employed  by 
the  popular  orators  in  haranguing  the  people  on 
the  danger  of  a  reaction  and  the  return  of  the 
troops  to .  extinguish  their  liberties ;  and  on  the 
day  following,  the  "  University  Legion"  ^^ 
was  in  such  a  state  of  disorder  that  Count  ""y^** 
Montecuculli,  the  military  commander,  pub- 
lished an  ordinance,  dissolving  it  as  a  separate 
corps,  and  incorporating  its  members  in  the  le- 
gions of  the  National  Guard.  This  was  the  sig- 
nal for  an  open  revolt.  The  students  refused  to 
obey  the  order ;  barricades  were  erected  around 
the  university,  where  they  were  assembled  in 
strength;  the  National  Guard  took  part  with 
the  insurgents  ;  and  some  regular  troops,  which 
the  Government  brought  up,  were  repulsed,  and 
obliged  to  withdraw.  The  insurgents  now  de- 
manded the  revocation  of  the  ordinance  dissolv- 
ing the  University  Legion,  the  return  of  the  Em- 
peror to  Vienna,  the  sitting  of  the  Diet  there,  the 
confirmation  of  all  that  had  been  conceded  on 
the  16th  May,  and  the  taking  of  hostages  from 
the  noblesse  no  longer  to  oppose  revolution. 
I>estitute  of  all  means  of  resistance  by  the  ab- 
sence of  the  troops  and  defection  of  the  National 
Guard,  the  nominal  Government  at  Vienna 
promised  every  thing  which  was  demanded  ex- 
cept the  return  of  the  Emperor,  which  it  was 
beyond  their  power  to  grant ;  but  M.  Piilendoif 
engaged  to  write  to  the  Emperor,  urging  him 
to  return ;  and  in  the  mean  time  a  '*  Committee 
of  Public  Safety"  was  appointed,  composed  of 
students  and  burghers,  to  watch  ,  j^^^  .^^^ 
over  the  interests  of  the  people,  and  1848,416;  Btiu 
provide  food  for  the  multitudes  who  loydier,  i.  22S, 
were  perishing,  amidst  the  general  ^1  ^  ^*«' 
anarchy,  of  want »  iwfl, «». 

Meanwhile  the  Emperor  at  Innspmck  pub- 
lished a  proclamation,  in  which  he  vindicated 
the  step  he  had  taken  of  leaving  the  capital  on 
the  ground  of  the  undisguised  violence  to  which 
he  had  been  subjected.  He  added :  **  No  altern- 
ative was  left  to  me  but  to  recur  to  measures  of 
violence,  or  to  withdraw  for  the  moaient  to  one  of 
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mj  provinces.    Its  inhabitants,  Giod  be  thanked  I 


25. 


have  remained  faithful  to  their  mon- 


Bmpttroi*8  arch.  I  will  not  grant  any  thing  to 
pro^ama-  the  forcible  Exactions  of  unauthorized 
£?3^k,  *"^  armed  individuals.  My  depart- 
an/meas-^  nre  from  Vienna  was  intended  to  im- 
nres  there,  press  this  upon  my  painfully  excited 
^^7^'  people,  and  likewise  to  remind  them 
of  the  paternal  love  ¥dth  which  I  am  ever  ready 
to  receive  my  sons,  even  though  they  be  prodigal 
ones.''  The  reasons  were  perfectly  sufficient  to 
justify  the  steps  taken,  but  it  was 
tlS^M^O),  unnecessary  to  adduce  them.  The 
1818;  Bailey-  revolutionists  at  Vienna  afforded  a 
diet*,  i.  236,  better  vindication  of  it  than  any 
Iwi^T^^  thing  that  could  be  said  from  Inn- 
'        spruck.^ 

Austria  was  lost  had  its  safety  rested  on  the 
^  good  sense  or  loyalty  of  the  people. 

Austria  was  ^^  would  have  been  dismembered, 
iivi^dbythe  not  by  three  conquering  powers, 
ftdeUiyof  the  but  three  rebellious  pro\'ince8;  and 
*"°^"  Hungary,  Lombafdy,  and  Bohemia, 

would  have  effected  its  destruction  as  completely 
as  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria  had  done  with 
the  Sarmatian  commonwealth.  But  in  this  ex- 
tremity, unparalleled  perhaps  in  all  history  for 
difficulty  and  peril,  it  found  salvation  in  the  re- 
stored fortitude  of  the  Government  and  the  un- 
shaken fidelity  of  the  Akmt.  That  noble  body 
of  men,  on  this  as  on  many  former  occasions, 
proved  the  salvation  of  the  Empire.  They  en- 
couraged the  Emperor  to  resist,  by  showing  him 
that  he  had  at  length  found  a  basis  on  which  he 
could  rest. 

When  the  Magyars  undertook  to  set  up  for 

27,  themselves  and  establish  a  separate 

Oommence-      nationality  in  Hungary,  independ- 

mentof  arap.  g^  of  Austria,  and  connected  with 

S^M^^dS"  i*  on'y  ^y  tl^®  f««We  bond  of  a 
and  the  common  sovereign,  they  had  no  in- 

Oroats.  tention  of  emancipating  the  sub- 

ject-dominioDs  of  the  kingdom,  or  allowing  the 
Croatians  the  same  privileges  and  independent 
existence  which  they  claimed  for  themselves. 
Accordingly  the  Croatians,  encouraged  by  the 
appointment  of  their  popular  and  eloquent  leader 
Jellachich  as  their  Ban,  and  assured  in  secret  of 
the  support  of  the  Emperor,  made  preparations 
openly  to  resist  the  threatened  separation  of 
Hungary  from  Austria,  and  adhere  to  the  con- 
iA  nection  with  their  beloved  Kaisers.  On 
Apmio.  jj^^  ^^^j^  ^pj..j^  Jellachich  made  his  pub- 

lie  and  solemn  entiy  as  Ban  into  Agram,  the 
capital  of  the  province,  where  he  was  received 
with  loud  acclamations  by  the  whole  inhabitants. 
He  iramediatelv  published  a  proclama- 
Apmi9.  ^^^  .^  which  he  declared  that  he  and 
his  faithful  Croats  would  never  consent  to  the 
projected  separation  of  Hungary  from  the  Im- 
penal  crown.  At  the  same  time  he  proclaimed 
martial  law,  and  denounced  the  penalties  of  high 
treason  against  any  one  who  should  venture  to 
revolt  against  their  king,  their  country,  and  their 
oaths.  The  intelligence  of  these  decisive  meas> 
nres  excited  the  most  unbounded  indignation  at 
Pcsth,  which  was  speedily  turned  into  a  warlike 
fury  when  it  was  heard  that  a  Magyar  emissary 
had  been  arrested  in  Croatia  by  orders  of  the 
Ban ;  that  four  of  the  frontier  regiments  had 
been  directed,  by  the  same  authority,  into  the 
district  of  Trnzopolya  to  disarm  some  tribes  in 


the  Mc^ar  interest ;  in  fine,  that  30,000  Ban- 
narets,  perfectly  armed  and  equipped,  were  rcadj 
to  penetrate  into  Croatia,  to  lend  a  hand  to  aa 
equal  number  of  Croatians,  whom  he  was  raising 
to  support  the  Emperor's  cause.  Deeming  them, 
selves  not  in  sufficient  strength  to  make  head 
against  so  many  enemies,  the  Magyar  leaders 
dispatched  a  deputation  to  the  Emperor  to  im- 
plore his  assistance  to  preserve  the  integrity  of 
the  Hungarian  dominions:  thus  deprecating, 
when  applied  to  themselves,  that  very  severance 
according  to  race  which  they  were  at  the  same 
moment  endeavoring  to  effect  against  the  Aos- 
trians.  The  deputation  arrived  at  Vi-  _^  ^ 
enna ;  and  so  thoroughly  was  the  Grov-  ^ 
emment  there  prostrated  by  the  democratic  fac- 
tion, that  they  were  obliged  to  disavow  the  acts 
of  their  own  governor  in  their  own  favor,  and 
engage  to  do  every  thing  in  their  power  to  pre- 
serve the  integrity  of  the  Hungarian  domin- 
ions. A  letter  to  this  effect  was  j  Baiicydier 
dispatched  by  the  Emperor  to  the  u.  31,  gj;  A 
Archduke  Stephen,  his  viceroy  at  Hfat.  184% 
Pesth,  on  the  7th  May.^  *^  *^* 

In  pursuance  of  the  orders  thus  received,  the 
Archduke  Stephen  issued  a  proc-  ts. 

lamation,  in  which  he  disavowed  The  Ban  ltd'* 
the  conduct  of  the  Ban,  who  was  at  EmS^oJ^bu 
the  same  time  recalled  to  Innspruck  continti«s  bfs 
by  an  order  from  the  Emperor  him-  preparatioM. 
self.  But  Jellachich  paid  no  regard  J  ""«  ^^' 
to  either  command,  and  continued  his  prepara- 
tions in  the  most  open  manner,  alleging  that  ho 
was  acting  according  to  the  real  wishes  of  the 
Emperor,  from  whom  the  orders  to  a  contrary 
efiect  had  been  extorted  by  violence  and  intimi- 
dation. So  evident  was  it  to  all  the  world  that 
this  was  the  case,  that  the  preparations  for  n>'ar 
with  the  Magyars,  not  only  in  Croatia,  but  all 
along  the  Servian  frontier,  and  on  the  Lower 
Danube,  were  openly  made ;  and  hostilities  actu- 
ally commenced  at  many  points  both  in  the  inti'- 
rior  and  along  the  frontier  of  Hungary.  It  was 
in  the  midst  of  these  disorders,  and  with  the 
fires  of  burning  villages  illuminating  the  sky  by 
night,  and  their  smoke  obscuring  it  by  day,  that 
the  Hungarian  deputies  met  in  assembly  at 
Pesth,  on  the  6th  July.  The  Archduke 
Stephen  upon  this  occasion  addressed  to  ^  ' 
the  deputies  a  speech,  in  which  he  condemned 
the  Croatian  insurrection,  and  gave  assurances 
of  the  support  of  the  Emperor  to  the  Magyars, 
in  such  strong  terms  that  it  would  be  well  for 
the  honor  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg  if  it  could 
clear  itself  of  the  charge  of  double-dealing  on 
the  occasion.*    But  the  Ban  and  his  faithful 


*  ^*  La  Croatie  est  expose  h  line  r^volte  ooTerte :  dans 
les  contr6esdn  has  Danube  des  bandes  arm6es  oafc  tronV.e 
la  paix  publique.  8a  Majesty  a  vn  avec  urn  pntfo&de 
douleur,  aprds  avoir  aanctionnu  spontan6nient  las  )oU  vo- 
ices par  la  dernidre  Didte,  conime  devant  favoriser  le  d^*- 
veloppement  de  la  pro8p6iit6  dii  pays,  que  lea  agitateara. 
Burtont  en  Croatie  et  le:!  contr^es  du  baa  Dannbe,  atraient 
exclt^  lea  una  centre  lea  autrea,  les  habitanta  de  croyanoes 
ct  de  languea  diff6rentea,  par  des  faux  bniitaefcdc  vaines 
alarmes,  et  lea  avaient  pouieSa  k  rdsi*'ter  aux  Ioi-<  et  k 
rautorit^  legislative,  en  leor  dlsant  qu'ellea  n*dtaioit  paa 
rexpreaaion  libra  de  la  yolonti  de  8a  MiOeafi&  Ba  con- 
sequence,  pour  tranquilliaer  let  habitanta  de  ce  paTs  de 
toute  langueet  de  toute  religion,  Je  declare  aunomde  Sa 
H^esti  noire  maltre  at  mi,  que  Sa  Majeat^  eat  parftdt^- 
ment  r^lue  4  prot^ger  Tunite  et  rinTioIabiUt6  de  la 
coui-onne  rojale  de  Hongrie,  contra  toute  attaqne  aa  do- 
iiora  et  centre  toute  scia^ion  k  rint&rienr.**— ^flta.  Hitt,^ 
1948,  p.  48t,  432. 
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Croatians  were  nothing  dannted  by  the  real  or 
feigned  desertion  <^  their  sovereign  and  natural 
protector,  and  loudly  asserted  their  determina- 
tion, though  abandoned  by  all  the  world,  to  as- 
sert their  independence,  and  emancipate  them- 
selFes  fit>m  the  domination  of  the  Magyars. 
**  Emperor !"  said  the  Croatians  proudly,  in  their 
manifesto,  *'  if  you  reject  our  supplications,  we 
ahall  know  how  to  conquer  our  liberties  without 
your  aid ;  and  we  would  rather  die  heroically, 
as  becomes  a  Sclaronian  family,  than  bear  any 
longer  the  oppression  of  an  Anatic  horde,  from 
whom  we  have  nothing  either  to  receive  or  to 
loam,  but  who  have  imposed  on  us  a  yoke  which 
it  is  impossible  any  longer  to  bear.  If  it  comes 
to  the  worst,  we  w<mld  prefer  the  knotU  of  the  Rus- 
sians to  the  insolence  of  the  Magyars*  Emperor  I 
do  not  abandon  us,  for  we  will  not,  in  any  event, 
fall  again  under  the  dominion  of  the  Magyars. 
Beoollect  that  if  Croatia  forms  only  a  thirty-fifth 
part  of  your  monarchy,  her  soldiers 
Idtt  °4^.  compose  a  third  of  your  entire  in- 
fiintry."' 
To  their  honor  be  it  spoken,  the  first  acts  of 
the  Hungarian  Parliament  evinced  a 
nrstactsof  sincere  love  of  freedom,  and  a  desire 
thaHoDgm-  to  remove  those  antiquated  restric- 
rUn  Pariia-  tions  which  had  so  long  proved  an 
j^^l2^  impediment  to  their  industiy.  Prac- 
tical improvements,  in  the  first  in- 
stance at  least,  exdusivdv  occupied  their  atten- 
tion, and  demonstrated  the  existence  of  numer- 
ous evils,  which,  in  the  first  moments  of  emanci- 
pation, the  nation  sought  to  remove.  Tithes 
were  directed  to  be  redeemed,  under  compensa- 
tion to  the  clergy ;  corvies  abolished ;  taxes  im- 
posed universally  in  proportion  to  fortune,  with- 
out distinction  of  race,  caste,  or  religion ;  the 
right  of  suffrage  given  to  all  inhabitants  of  free 
towns.  Such  was  the  programme  of  their  meas- 
ures, and  such  was  in  part  carried  into  effect 
So  far  the  improvements  were  practical,  and 
such  as  commanded  the  assent  of  every  true 
friend  to  his  country.  But  ere  long  the  true 
revolutionaiy  spirit  appeared,  and  it  became  ev- 
ident that  the  democracy  unrestrained  would 
here,  as  elsewhere,  inaugurate  its  reign  by  acts 
of  injustice.  The  abolition  of  tithes  was  agreed 
to,  but  compensation  to  the  clergy  denied ;  tj^us 
they  were  exposed  to  a  spoliation  as  complete  as 
they  had  undergone  in  France.  A  new  electoral 
law  was  voted,  which  fixed  the  qualification  at 
the  possession  of  a  capital  of  300  florins  (^80). 
It  was  evident  that  this  would  throw  the  repre^ 
sentation  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  towns,  for 
very  few  of  the  newly-emancipated  peasants  pos- 
sessed, as  yet  at  least,  a  capital  of  half  that 
amoont.  The  measure  was  directed  against  the 
magnates,  and  could  not  have  failed 
18«b!"42»       in  a  iOiort  time  to  destroy  their  influ- 


ence. 


It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  distractions,  so- 
il^ dal,  political,  and  national,  that  the 
Meeting  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  of  Austria 
Austrian  Cod-  met  It  could  hardly  be  said  to  be 
stiUKut  As-  n  national  Assembly,  for  its  author- 
^emiAj.  ^  Bcarcely  extended  over  more 
than  Upper  and  Lower  Austria.  Lombardy  and 
the  Venetian  territory  were  in  open  revolt,  and 
it  was  more  than  doubtful  whether  the  Impe- 
rial dominion  would  ever  be  restored  over  them. 
Hnnguy,  with  Transylvania,  had  recently  de- 


tached itself  from  the  Empire,  and  no  longer 
recognised  the  authority  of  any  Assembly  sitting 
at  Vienna.  The  revolt  of  the  Sclave  population 
of  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Silesia,  haa  only  been 
suppressed  by  the  cannon  of  Windischgratz ;  and 
the  known  discontents  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gal- 
ticia  were  kept  down  by  the  dread  of  the  Musco- 
vite masses  rapidly  accumulating  in  the  neigh- 
boring territories  of  Russian  PoUnd.  Such  as 
it  was,  the  Assembly  at  Vienna  exhibited  no 
real  representation  of  the  great  interests  even  of 
that  small  fragment  of  the  Empire  which  still 
recognised  its  authority.  Elected  in  the  first 
fervor  of  the  revolution,  and  under  what  was 

{>racticallv  universal  suffrage,  it  was  composed, 
ike  the  l^ational  Assembly  of  France  in  1789, 
for  the  most  part  of  attorneys,  physicians,  pro- 
fessors, doctors,  shop-keepers,  with  a  few  bank- 
en  and  merchants.  There  were  scarce  any  rep- 
resentatives of  the  landed  interest,  though  they 
constituted  nine-tenths  of  the  property  of  ihe 
country;  nor  of  the  conunercial  aristocracy, 
though  they  comprehended  nearly  the  whole  of 
its  moneyed  wealth.  Kothing,  either  practically 
beneficial  or  having  a  chance  even  of  being  du- 
rable, could  be  expected  from  an  assembly  so  con- 
stituted in  such,  or  indeed  in  any  country.  All 
parties  in  it  concurred  in  praying  the  ^nperor 
to  return,  though  from  very  different  motives. 
The  few  Conservatives  desired  it,  because  they 
hoped  his  presence  would  prove  a  certain  check 
on  the  extreme  Liberals:  the  Revolutionists 
were  equally  sincere,  and  with  more  ,  ^^^  j^^^^ 
reason,  in  desiring  it,  because  they  i84S,  489, 440; 
thought  it  would  bring  him  entirely  Baiieydtor,  ii. 
under  thwr  control.  *  84, 88,  94. 

Like  Paris  at  this  period,  and  animated  with 
equal  fervor,  Vienna  had  its  patri-  3^^ 
otic  demonstrations,  its  democratic  Retorn'oftbo 
promenades,  its  forced  illuminations,  E^perorto 
its  female  parades,  its  Ateliers  iVa-  ^*''';"^ 
tionoMX,  its  banquets,  and  its  sufifering  crowds, 
starving  amidst  the  compulsory  assertion  of  uni-i 
versal  felicity.  Grave  doubts,  accordingly,  were 
felt  at  the  £mperor*s  head-quarters  at  Innspruck 
as  to  the  propriety  of  again  returning  to  the 
theatre  of  so  much  disorder,  and  putting  himself 
in  the  power  of  the  armed  students  and  vacilla- 
ting burgher  guard,  whose  treacherous  conduct 
had  rendered  his  former  evasion  necessary.  But 
many  cireumstances  concurred  at  this  time  to 
recommend  the  trying  of  the  experiment,  how 
hasardous  soever  it  might  appear.  The  earnest- 
ness and  apparent  sincerity  with  which  the  stu- 
dents and  bnighers  of  the  capital  implored  his 
return,  the  unanimity  of  the  Constituent  Assem- 
bly on  the  same  subject,  seemed  to  promise  an 
ovation  strewed  only  with  flowers.  External 
events  recommended  the  same  course.  In  Ita- 
Iv  the  battle  of  Custoza  had  again  restored  the 
Austrian  affairs.  Windischgratz  had  conquered 
rebellion  in  Prague ;  Hungary  was  not  yet  in 
revolt ;  the  fidelity  of  Croatia  was  secured ;  and 
the  recent  intelligence  of  the  election  of  the 
Archduke  John  as  Vicar  of  the  Empire  had 
been  hailed  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm,  both  s» 
a  check  to  Prussia  and  as  an  earnest  of  the  con- 
tinued possession  of  the  Imperial  dignity  by  the 
house  of  Hapsburg.  It  was  resolved,  according- 
ly, to  make  the  experiment;  and  the  . 
Imperial  family  left  their  mountain  re-  ^^' 
treat  and  retnnied  to  Vienna,  where  they  were 
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TOceived  with  erery  demonstration  of  loyalty. 
But  before  tbej  had  been  ten  davs  in  the  capital, 
events  occurred  which  forcibly  demonstrated  the 
feeble  tenure  by  which  they  held  the  people's  af- 
fections. A  tumnlt  arose  on  the  2Sd 
Aug.  23.  ^ugug^  originating  in  the  same  cause 
which  had  produced  the  terrible  insarrection  in 
Paris  in  the  June  preceding.  The  numerous 
workmen  out  of  employment  prored  too  heavy  a 
burden,  as  their  labor  was  valueless,  and  the 
finances  neither  of  the  GoTemment  nor  the  mu- 
nicipality could  stand  the  strain.  A  reduction 
of  the  wages  paid,  therefore,  was  indispensable, 
and  they  were  lowered  twenty-two  centimes  on 
the  19th.  Disturbances  immediately  arose;  a 
violent  mob  collected  round  an  effigy  represent- 
ing M.  Schwann,  the  Minuter  of  Public  Works, 
by  whom  the  reduction  had  been  eiVdcted,  which 
was  publicly  burned;  and  to  such  a  length  did 
1  Baileyd  li  ^^®  disorders  proceed  that  they  were 
180, 184;  Ann.  only  suppressed  by  a  great  display 

Hist.  1848,       of  military  strength,  and  after  many 
439, 440.  ijygg  Ijh^  tjggjj  iQjt^  I 

These  disturbances  were  but  the  prelude  to  the 

82.  commencement  of  a  far  more  seri- 

Commenoe-     ous  and  enduring  strife  in  Hungary. 

Austria  and     which  appeared  m  the  Agram  Zei- 
Uungary.        tung  of  the  6th  September,  reinstat- 
September  fi.    j^g  Jellachich  in  his  commands  and 
dignities,  as  a  reward  "for  his  wise  and  patri- 
otic services,"  and  publicly  apologpizing  for  the 
former  decrees  which  had  deprived  him  of  them. 
This  edict  was  not  countersigned  by  any  Hun- 
garian minister,  and  was  issued  by  the  Emperor 
of  his  own  authority — a  proceeding  which  was 
contrary  to  the  Hungarian  constitution,  and  ex- 
cited universal  apprehension  as  well  as  unbound- 
ed irritation  in  that  country.     To  endeavor  to 
accommodate  matters,  a  deputation  proceeded 
from  Pesth  to  Vienna,  which  requested  an  aud- 
g      g    ienoe  of  the  Emperor.     It  was  granted, 
^^     '  but  the  members  were  coldly  received, 
and  given  distinctly  to  understand  that  no  ad- 
justment of  differences  was  possible  until  Kossuth 
was  removed  from  the  ministry.     The  Hunga- 
rian chiefs  yielded  this  point ;  the  great  demo- 
cratic leader  resigned,  and  he  was  succeeded  by 
Count  Bathiany,  who  was  the  head  of  the  aris- 
tocratic section  of  the  patriots  of  the  country. 
But  the  Court  of  Vienna  gained  no  real  advant- 
age by  the  change ;  the  spirit  and  influence  of 
Kossuth  survived  his  fall ;  the  ardor  of  Hunga- 
rian independence  was  undiminished ;  and  the 
Archduke  Stephen  himself  found  he  was  unable 
to  moderate  the  general  fervor.     But  the  Court 
of  Vienna  was  not  less  determined  to  resist  the 
movement,  which  they  plainly  saw  would  lead  to 
the  dismemberment  of  the  monarchy ;  the  mo- 
ment seemed  favorable  for  checking  it,  for  the 
principal  Hungarian  regiments  were  absent  with 
Radetsky  in  Italy ;  the  recent  successes  of  Win- 
dischgratz  had  greatly  elevated  the  spirits  of  the 
friends  of  the  monarchy  in  the  German  provin- 
ces ;  and  Jellachich  was  at  the  head  of  a  gallant 
army  thirty  thousand  strong,  composed,  in  part 
*  Ann.  Hist    at  least,  of  old  troops  warmly  at- 
1848,462,463;  tached  to  the  Imperial  colors.'   En- 
luuey^dier,  u.  couraged  by  these   circumstances, 
Klapka,  6T,     ^^  Cabinet  of  Vienna  deemed  the 
68,  Introduo-   moment  for  action  had   arrived, 
^00*  and  Jellachich  received  orden  to 


cross  the  Drave,  the  frontier  river  of  Hnngary. 
He  did  so  on  the  11th  September,  and  moo'ed 
straight  on  the  capital. 

Before  this  decisive  step— equivalent  to  a  dec- 
laration of  war — was  taken,  a  con-  aa. 
ference,  memorable  from  the  actors  Mgmorahli* 
engaged  and  the  interests  involved  f^HJ^^i*®' 
in  it,  took  place  at  Vienna.  M.  cfaJchand 
Bach,  the  Minister  of  Justice,  and  Count  Bathi- 
Baron  Jellachich,  supported  it  on  ^°7* 
the  one  side ;  Count  Louis  Bathiany  and  Prince 
Esterhazy  on  the  other.  It  began  in  a  solemn 
manner,  and  with  measured  expressionB  on  both 
sides ;  but  ere  long  the  intensity  of  feeling  broke 
through  their  courtly  restraints,  and  the  debate 
became  animated  and  violent  in  the  highest  de- 
gree. *'  Between  the  cabinets  of  Pesth  and  Vi- 
enna," said  Count  Bathiany,  ''there  is  now  an 
insurmountable  barrier."  ''Which  yon  have 
raised  up  yourselves,"  replied  Bach.  "Take 
care.  Count,  there  is  behind  that  barrier  on  your 
side  an  abyss,  the  name  of  which  is  Revolution.'" 
"And  who  has  dug  that  abyss?"  "You  know 
better  than  we  do — ask  Kossuth.  Meanwhile, 
I  will  tell  you  what  will  fill  it  up — oceans  of 
blood,  thousands  of  corpses,  perhaps  your  own, 
Count."  Before  separating.  Count  Bathiany 
approached  Jellachich,  and  taking  him  by  the 
hand,  said,  "For  the  last  time,  do  yon  wish 
peace  or  war  ? "  *' We  wish  for  peace, "  replied  the 
Ban,  "  if  the  Magyars,  better  inspired  than  they 
now  are,  are  willing  to  render  to  Caesar  what  be- 
longs to  CflBsar,  and  to  Austria  what  belongs  to 
Austria ;  but  if  they  persist  in  wishing  to  shiver 
to  pieces  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  Empire, 
then  we  are  for  war."  "May  God  protect  the 
right,"  replied  Bathiany ;  "the  sabre  must  nov 
decide  betwixt  us.  Adieu,  Baron;  I  assign  a 
rendezTOus  on  the  banks  of  the  Drave."  "We 
shall  meet  before  on  those  of  the  Danube,"  re- 
plied Jellachich;  and  he  was  as  good  as  his 
word.  With  these  words  they  sepa-  ^  ^^ 
rated,  and  both  sides  prepared  for  u.  i^^^* 
war.* 

No  proper  idea  of  the  great  and  most  interest- 
ing war  which  ensued  can  be  form-  ^ 
ed,  unless  the  state  of  parties  in  guteofisr* 
Hungary  throughout  its  continuance  ties  in  Uun- 
be  taken  into  consideration.  There  ^^  •^  **»*• 
were  two  parties  m  that  country, 
which,  although  united  at  first  in  the  oommon 
cause  of  resisting  the  Austriali  rule,  and  assen- 
ing  the  independence  of  Hungary,  rested,  in  re- 
ality, on  different  principles,  and  came  at  last 
to  be  as  much  oppcised  to  each  other  aa  both  at 
first  were  to  the  Imperial  domination.  The  one 
was  composed  of  the  high  Magyar  aristocracy— 
as  proud  and  chivalrous  a  body  of  nobles  aa  any 
in  the  world — which  aspired  after  the  independ- 
ence of  Hungary,  because  it  would  place  them  in 
possession  of  its  Grovemment,  and  liberate  them 
fr^m  the  German  yoke,  which  had  so  long  ehafed 
their  lofty  and  aspiring  dispositions.  With  them 
the  quarrel  was  national,  not  political ;  it  resem- 
bled the  contest  of  Wallace  or  Bruce  with  the 
Plantagenet  rulers  of  England  in  former  days, 
and  had  nothing  in  common  with  the  social  stro^ 
gles  going  on  in  £2urope  in  the  present.  Passion- 
ately desirous  of  emancipating  their  connliy  and 
race  from  Austrian  thralldom,  they  had  no  in- 
tention whatever  of  delivering  their  people  from 
their  own.    Though  hurried  along,  in  &e  firet 
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insitftiieQ,  by  the  Qnirenal  transporu  into  Liber- 
al measuras,  it  waa  with  the  arriere  pensee  to 
malLe  use  of  them  as  a  means  only  to  an  end, 
and  that  end  was  to  establish  a  highly  aristocrat* 
ic  GoTemment  in  Hongaiy,  of  which  the  Emper- 
or, as  king  of  ^e  realm,  was  to  be  the  nominal 
head,  and  Ihey  themselves,  as  his  ministers  and 
counselors,  the  real  mUrs.  It  was  with  this 
view  that,  in  the  oatset  of  the  contest,  when  the 
Cabinet  of  Vienna  had  no  means  of  resisting 
their  demands,  they  had  succeeded  in  extorting 
from  it  not  only  a  separate  Legislature  and  army, 
but  a  national  exchequer  and  cabinet,  without 
the  intervention  of  a  single  functionary  of  Ger- 
man blood.  At  the  head  of  this  party  was 
Count  Louis  Bathiany,  a  noble  of  ancient  fami- 
ly, heroic  disposition,  but  little  prudence  or 
worldly  wisdom.  He  had  all  the  virtues  and 
failings  of  the  Ma^^ar  character.  Bold,  chiv- 
alrous, and  enthusiastic,  but  headstrong  and 
rash,  he  devoted  himself  heart  and  soul  to  the 
cause  of  his  country,  and  suffered  death  in  the 
end  on  the  scaffold  on  its  behalf,  with  the  same 
resolution  as  his  ancestors  had  charged  the  Ot- 
toman squadrons  on  the  ancient  fields  of  Hunga- 
rian fame. 

The  second  party  in  Hungaij  was  composed 
3B^  of  men  who,  though  united  at  the 
Democmtie  moment  with  the  Magyar  magnates 
or  rapobUe-  in  the  effort  to  throw  off  the  Ger- 
«» P^rty-  m^n  yoke,  were  in  reality  not  less  hoe- 
tile  to  them  than  the  Vienna  aristocracy,  and 
foresaw  a  contest  with  their  present  allies  even 
more  terrible  than  they  were  now  to  wage  to- 
gether with  the  Austrian  battalions.  This  par- 
ty comprehended  all  who  were  smitten  with  the 
political  and  social  passions  of  the  time,  and 
seixed  the  oppoitunity  of  its  embarrassments  not 
only  to  destroy  the  authority  of  the  house  of 
Hapsburg,  but  to  establish  republican  institu- 
tioos  in  its  stead.  It  consisted  almost  entirely 
of  the  inhabitants  of  towns  and  the  students  at 
the  tmiversittes  and  academies,  who  sincerely 
desired  the  amelioration  of  their  country,  or 
who,  carried  away  by  the  warm  views  of  their 
eloquent  teachers,  were  ready  to  go  any  length 
against  the  aristocratic  pretensions  even  of  their 
own  families.  It  may  readily  be  believed  that 
this  party  had  little  at  bottom  in  common  with 
the .  haughty  Magyar  nobles,  who  aspired  to  the 
government  of  the  State;  and  unquestionably  a 
victoiT  to  their  united  forces  could  have  had  no 
other  effect  but  that  of  opening  the  portals  to  a 
still  more  desperate  civil  war  between  the  rival 
aspirants  to  die  rule  of  the  Hungarian  common- 
wealth. So  4!^^Ji  however,  is  the  love  of 
equality  in  Hungary,  as  in  Poland,  implanted  in 
the  Bftinds  even  of  the  nobles,  that  many  of  them 
were  foremost  in  the  republican  party,  and  ar- 
dent in  support  of  a  eaose  which  could  have  led, 
if  sncoessf  ol,  to  no  other  result  but  ruin  as  com- 
plete as,  frmn  its  triumph  on  the  Vistula,  had 
overtaken  the  Sarmatian  commonwealth.  Un- 
marked at  fimt  amidst  the  enthusiasm  of  Hun- 
garian nationality,  the  diviaon  between  the  two 
parties  waa,  in  reality,  eomplete  and  irreconcila- 
ble ;  and  it  is  to  its  influence,  more  even  than 
the  intervention  of  the  Muscovite  battalions, 
that  the  ultimate  failure  of  their  united  effort 
for  i»iependenee  is  to  be  ascribed. 

Though  Count  Louis  Bathiany  was  the  polit- 
hend  of  the  aristocratic  poition  of  the  Ma^ 


gjrar  party,  yet  when  war  began  his  ascendency 
yielded  to  that  of  Gboboet,  to  whom  88. 
the  command  of  the  anny  was  in-  Chftneterof 
tmsted.  This  very  eminent  warrior  O^orgfj. 
must  receive  a  prominent  place  in  that  age  of  glo- 
ry,  and  be  placed  alongside  of  Badetsky  in  the 
archives  of  military  fame.  He  was  one  of  those 
men  who,  bom  with  military  genius  of  the  very 
highest  kind,  wanted  only  a  greater  theatre 
whereon  to  exert  his  talents,  to  have  attained  the 
veiy  highest  reputation.  When  called  to  the 
command  of  the  Hungarian  armv,  and  opposed 
to  the  soldiers  of  Jellachich  and  Windischgratx, 
he  had  a  very  difficult  task  to  accomplish. 
Though  the  Hungarian  soldiers  are  second  to 
none  in  the  world  in  native  hardihood  and  valor, 
and  they  had  always  been  regarded  as  the  eliU 
of  the  Imperial  infanny,  yet,  like  all  other  young 
troops,  their  new  levies  were  little  able  to  witl^ 
stand  the  shock  of  the  Imperial  veterans.  Al- 
though the  general  enthusiasm  was  sufficient  to 
cause  all  the  recruits  after  that  occasion  to  join 
the  national  ranks,  and  the  depot  battaUons  sta- 
tioned in  Hungary  did  the  same,  yet  the  veter- 
ans were  all  in  Lombardy  serving  under  Badet- 
sky ;  and  his  influence,  joined  to  the  strong  in- 
stinct of  militarv  discipline,  was  adequate  to  re- 
tain them  with  the  Imperial  standards  even  when 
most  strongly  urged  by  their  countrymen  to  go 
over  to  the  other  side.  Thus,  when  hostilities 
began,  the  Hungarians  had  the  most  difficult  of 
all  tasks  to  perform — ^that  of  combating  with  new 
levies  veteran  troops  in  a  flat  country,  with  no 
natural  advantages  except  the  possession  of  the 
fortresses  to  counterbalance  those  of  discipline 
and  military  experience  on  the  other  side.  The 
ability  with  which  Creorge^  did  this,  and  the 
success  with  which  for  long  his  efforts  were  at- 
tended, forms  one  of  the  most  instructive  chap- 
ters in  military  history,  and  has  deservedly  given 
immortality  to  his  name.  His  merit  was  the 
greater  that  he  had  not  been  bred  a  soldier,  and 
only  served  a  short  time  in  the  Austrian  army  as 
lieutenant  before  the  war  broke  out ;  and  when 
aroosod,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  by  the  cry^ 
*-*The  country  is  in  danger,**  he  was  living  a 
quiet  country  life  on  the  estate  of  a  female  rel- 
ative in  the  north  of  Hungary,  and  i  oeorgey, 
entered  one  of  the  battaUons  of  the  ufe  «&d  Acts 
Honved  with  the  rank  only  of  cap-  |n  Hungary, 
taitt.i  *-^- 

His  veiT  interesting  milhary  memoirs  are  full 
of  complaints  against  the  unsteadiness 
of  the  new  Hongarian  levies,  and  the  oon^ued. 
manner  in  which  they  melted  away 
when  first  brought  under  fire,  notwithstanding 
the  utmost  efibrts  of  their  officers  to  retain  them 
to  their  colors.  Probably,  if  they  have  **writ 
their  annals  true,'*  the  historians  of  all  other 
young  troops  would  have  similar  tales  to  re- 
count ;  but  in  the  Hungarian  war  there  was  this 
peculiar  difficulty  wherewith  the  Magyar  gen- 
erals had  to  contend,  that  thetr  troops  were  al- 
most all  new  levies.  They  had  scarcely  any  old 
soldiers  on  whom  to  fall  back,  or  to  bring  up  in 
the  decisive  moment,  either  to  improve  success 
or  avert  disasters.  This  was  a  difficulty  of  the 
most  serious  kind — so  great,  indeed,  that  if  the 
Austrian  generals  had  evinced  the  same  vigor  in 
following  up  their  victories  that  their  troops  had 
displayed  in  gaining  them,  the  Hungarian  in- 
surrection must  have  been  crushed  in  Sie  outset. 
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and  the  Imperial  Government  spared  the  humil- 
iation of  invoking  the  Mnscovite  aid  for  its  final 
suppression.  In  combating  these  early  successes 
of  his  enemies,  Georgey  displayed  military  abil> 
ities.  By  his  indefatigable  efibrts,  inexhausti- 
ble resources,  and  indomitable  spirit,  the  contest 
was  piyolonged  amidst  multiplied  disasters,  until 
the  young  soldiers  had  acquired  hj  practice  the 
steadiness  of  veterans.  Like  Washington,  he 
made  such  skillful  use  of  the  mattock  and  the 
spade,  that  he  succeeded  in  baffling  all  the  ef- 
forts of  his  antagonists,  and  had  the  glory,  with 
his  raw  levies,  of  reducing  the  Imperial  army  to 
such  straits  that,  beyond  all  question,  but  for  the 
inteiTention  of  the  Muscovites,  Vienna  would 
have  fallen  before  the  Hungarian  arms.  The 
necessity  of  capitulating  at  lengtl^  to  the  Rus- 
sians has  exposed  his  memory  to  severe  obloquy, 
especially  from  his  own  countrymen;  but  his 
actions  will  speak  for  themselves — ^they  require 
no  eulogy ;  and  he  has  recounted  them  with  the 
calm  dignity  of  one  who  can  trust  to  time  to 
vindicate  his  reputation. 
The  leader  of  the  other  party  was  Kossuth, 
8a  and  though  a  far  less  immaculate 
Gluiracter  character  than  Georgey,  he  possessed 
of  fosBoth.  jji  fciie  qualities  requisite  for  the  lead 
of  the  democratic  party,  of  which  he  was  the 
head.  Bold,  unscrupulous,  and  determined,  he 
was  a  true  tribune  of  the  people.  Bom  in  the 
humbler  ranks  of  society,  he  not  only  shared 
none  of  the  Magyar  pride,  but  their  haughtiness 
was  his  aversion ;  and  he  was  resolute  to  vindi- 
cate both  the  independence  of  his  country  and 
the  dignity  of  human  nature,  by  organizing  a 
revolutionary  movement  which  should  at  once 
secure  the  first  and  assert  the  second.  The 
powers  he  had  received  from  nature  were  emi- 
nently calculated  to  achieve  these  objects.  His 
oratorical  talents  were  of  the  very  highest  kind. 
He  could  declaim  with  equal  facility  in  llnnga- 
rian,  Latin,  German,  French,  or  English ;  and 
he  has  repeatedly  charmed  audiences  of  different 
nations  by  speeches  delivered  with  the  ease  and 
accent  of  a  well-educated  -native.  To  this  facil- 
ity in  speaking  he  joined  the  rarer  faculty  of 
seizing  the  spirit  of  the  persons  whom  he  ad- 
dressed, and  selecting  the  images,  allusions,  and 
topics  most  likely  to  mould  them  according  to 
his  will.  His  information  was  vast,  but  it  was 
more  superficial  than  profound,  multifarious  than 
accurate.  His  only  thorough  acquaintance  was 
with  the  human  heart,  and  that  he  knew  to  the 
bottom.  His  industry  waiis  prodigious,  his  ener- 
gy indomitable ;  and  hence  the  influence  he  ac- 
quired in  Hungary  was  unbounded;  and  to  his 
exertions  the  rapid  and  extraordinary  develop- 
ment of  its  military  resources  is  mainly  to  be 
ascribed.  But  his  influence  proved  as  fatal  to 
its  independence  in  the  end  as  it  had  been  serv- 
iceable to  it  it\  the  beginning;  for  ''his  inmost 
soul,"  as  Gibbon  said  of  Mr.  Fox,  ''was  tinged 
with  democracy,"  and  the  ascendency  of  this 
feeling  impelled  him  into  several  measures  which 
excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Magyar  nobility,  and 
produced  a  division  in  their  councils  which  ulti- 
mately proved  fatal  to  the  independence  of  the 
country. 

To  meet  this  array  of  civil  and  militaiy  tal- 

^  ent,  the  main  reliance  of  the  Im- 

Of  JeUaohkh.  P^^^  Government  was  on  Jblla- 

CHicB,  Ban  of  Croatia.    The  situ- 


ation to  which  he  had  been  raised  was  a  very 
important  one ;  it  was  the  third  in  point  of  dig- 
nity in  the  whole  Empire.  He  was  every  way 
worthy  to  hold  it.  Bom  on  the  16th  October, 
1801,  he  was  the  son  of  F^eld-Marshal  Baioa 
Jellachich,  and  inherited  from  him  the  love  of 
arms.  This  disposition  was  so  strongly  marked 
in  early  childhood,  thAt  the  Emperor  Francis 
used  to  call  him  his  "dear  little  Jellachich," 
and  foretold  he  would  one  day  make  a  hgare  in 
the  State.  At  the  age  of  eight  he  was  sent  to 
the  Military  Academy  of  Maria-Theresa  in  Vi- 
enna, where  the  vivacity  of  his  disposition  and 
precocity  of  his  mind  early  attracted  notice.  Id 
1829  he  entered  the  army  as  comet  in  a  regi- 
ment of  dragoons,  of  which  in  1848  he  had 
risen  to  be  colonel.  His  elevation  to  the  high 
rank  of  Ban  of  Croatia  was  considered  by  all  as 
the  harbinger  of  success ;  for  he  was  at  once  re- 
spected by  the  generals,  popular  with  the  officers, 
and  adored  by  the  soldiers,  in  all  the  grades 
through  which  he  had  passed.  Blessed  by  na- 
ture with  robust  health,  and  a  constitution  which 
nothing  could  shake,  he  had  at  the  same  time 
the  selif-confidence  which  inspires  trust  in  others, 
and  the  gaycty  and  cheerfulness  of  temper  which 
awakens  aifection.  At  once  a  soldier  and  a 
poet,  he  was  qualified  alike  to  win  the  laurels 
of  war  and  conquer  the  hearts  of  womexu  Un- 
der this  gay  and  joyous  temperament,  however, 
he  vailed  a  mind  set  on  great  things,  an  obe&nr- 
ant  disposition,  a  military  caup-ctcniy  and  un- 
bounded energy  and  application  to  business.  His 
practiced  eye  early  discerned  that  it  was  in  the 
military  Ppirit  of  the  Croatians,  and  their  hcred- 
itary  animosity  against  the  Magyars,  that  the 
foundation  mnst  be  laid  of  a  successful  remstance 
to  the  Hungarian  revolt ;  and  long  before  he  was 
called  to  lead  the  armies,  he  had  studied  the 
theatre  of  war  both  on  the  Drave  and  the  Dan- 
ube, and  was  prepared  with  a  detailed  plan  of  a 
campaign  when  the  proper  moment  ar- 
rived for  raising  the  ancient  war.«iy  of  [^  i^7^ 
the  Croats,  ' '  Death  to  the  Magyars .'  ">  ' 

Without  the  military  abilities  which  rendered 
Jellachich  so  famous,  and  so  great  40, 
an  acquisition  to  the  Imperial  cause,  Of  Wlaidlidi- 
PsiNCB  W1NDI8CHOSATZ  sustained  sr&tx. 
too  important  a  part  in  the  contest  to  be  passed 
over  in  the  gallery  of  contemporary  portraits. 
He  was  bom  at  Brussels  on  the  1 1th  April,  1787, 
of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  houses  in  Germany. 
Like  Jellachich,  he  showed  firom  his  earliest 
years  a  decided  tum  for  arms.  He  entered  the 
service  as  lieutenant  of  lancers  in  1804,  and  took 
part  in  the  great  battles  betwqpn  France  and 
Austria  in  the  succeeding  year,  as  well  as  in 
1809  and  in  1818.  In  1814  he  was  already  a 
colonel  of  cuirassiers,  and  a  lieutenant-general  in 
1883,  which  indicated  distinguished  services  in  a 
country  in  which  promotion,  regulated  by  senior- 
ity, is  extremely  slow.  He  is  the  bom  type  of 
the  military  German  prince  of  the  old  schooL 
A  noble  figure,  striking  even  in  advanced  years; 
a  breast  covered  with  military  insignia ;  a  mild 
but  yet  expressive  countenance;  an  exterior, 
calm  but  dignified,  conceal  a  sonl  of  dr%,  a  heart 
responsive  to  "every  generous  sentiment.  He  is 
the  type  of  the  ancient  chivalrous  character,  such 
as  it  is  depicted  in  the  poems  and  romanees  of 
the  olden  time.  Accessible  to  pity  from  aid  oth- 
er quarters,  he  is  immorably  firm  in  qoestioDs  ot 
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duty ;  for  treachery  or  defectioD  he  has  no  foTf 
giveness;  the  words  pronounced  by  him  on  a 
solemn  occasion,  when  he  sared  the  Austrian 
monarchy,  **With  rebels  I  treat  only  with  the 
sword,"  expressed  the  ruling  principle  of  his 
pnblic  career.  When  summoned  by  the  students 
of  Prague,  before  the  insurrection  in  that  city,  to 
give  them  two  thousand  muskets  and  eight  thon^ 
sand  cartridges,  with  a  battery  of  cannon,  and 
to  disarm  the  batteries  planted  against  the  town, 
he  replied,  *'Tour  demands  in  the  name  of  the 
people  are  concisely  expressed ;  I  answer  them 
in  the  name  of  the  Emperor  in  the  same  style : 
I  need  my  muskets  for  my  soldiers ;  I  shall  keep 
them:  guns  are  not  made  for  stndents;  I  re- 
tain them :  the  position  of  my  batteries  seems 
advantageous ;  I  shall  maintain  it."  With  this 
mingled  firmness  and  gentleness  of  character  he 
would  have  risen  to  the  very  highest  political  as 
well  as  military  eminence  had  his  abilities  as  a 
general  been  equal  to  his  knightly  qualities.  But 
in  that  respect  he  was  inferior  both  to  Cieorgey 
and  JeUachich.  He  had  the  gloiy,  by  his  firm- 
ness, of  twice  saving  his  country — once  under 
the  walls  of  Prague,  and  again  under  those  of 
Vienna;  but  he  did  not  improve  his  successes 
with  the  same  vigor  as  he  commenced  them; 
and  had  his  first  victories  over  the  Hungarians 
been  followed  up  with  proper  vigor,  the  war 
might  have  been  terminated  in  the  first  campaign, 
and  Austria  saved  from  the  humilia- 
lL^*?o^M.  '^^^  necessity  of  owing  its  ultimate 
*  ^  salvation  to  the  Muscovite  arms.^ 
pRiKCB  ScHWASTZEKBXBG  was  later  brought 
^^  on  the  field  than  either  of  the  other 
Of  I'riiice  paladins  of  the  Empire ;  but  when  he 
Scfawartx-  did  appear,  he  rendered  services  of 
enbeisp.  ^^  highest  kind.  Felix,  Prince  of 
Scfawartzenberg,  the  son  of  the  generalissimo  of 
the  Austrian  armies  in  the  war  of  liberation,  was 
bom  at  Krumau,  in  Bohemia,  on  the  20th  of 
October,  1800;  so  at  this  period  he  was  forty- 
eight  years  of  age.  At  once  a  soldier  and  a  di- 
plomatist, he  buckled  on  his  sabre  first  in  1818, 
in  the  regiment  of  Constantine ;  and  made  his 
dtibut  in  the  diplomatic  service  in  1824  at  St. 
PeterBburg.  His  advancement  was  extremely 
rapid;  and  with  a  breast  covered  with  crosses 
and  decorations,  he  had  already  served  in  the 
diplomatic  career  at  St.  Petersburg,  Bio  Janeiro, 
London,  Lisbon,  Madrid,  Paris,  Berlin,  Turin, 
Parma,  and  Naples,  when  in  1848  he  again  put 
on  his  armor,  and  entered  tbe  army  of  Marshal 
Badetsky.  He  then  served  as  general  of  bri- 
gade in  the  division  of  Marshal  Count  Nugent, 
and  gave  proofs  of  the  same  talent  and  energy 
in  military  command  which  he  had  formerly 
evinced  in  his  diplomatic  career.  Though 
wonnded  in  a  previous  encounter,  he  insisted  on 
resuming  his  command  at  the  battle  of  Custoza, 
and  bore  a  distinguished  part  in  that  decisive 
victory,  which  terminated  the  first  Italian  cam- 
paign. His  moral  and  political  are  equal  to  his 
personal  courage,  and  he  is  alike  qualified  to 
proeecnte  advantages  on  the  field  of  battle  and 
to  maintain  the  cause  of  bis  country  in  the  in- 
tricacies of  diplomacy.  With  the  utmost  refine- 
ment of  chivalrous  manner,  he  unites,  like  Met- 
temich,  brilliant  powers  of  eonversation.  His 
known  abilities  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs, 
and  wide-spread  personal  influence,  designed  him 
as  tbe  fitting  BnccesKxr  of  Mettemich  in  the  di- 


rection of  the  Austrian  Gofvemment,  when,  in  the 
dose  of  1848,  the  victories  of  JeUachich  and  Win- 
dischgratz  restored  the  authority  of  the  Emperor 
in  the  capital ;  and  his  appointment  as  prime  min- 
ister difi'used  universal  satisfaction,  and  contrib- 
uted much  to  the  glorious  stand  which 
the  German  portion  of  the  Empire  made  i^^V 
against  dismemberment  and  ruin.  ^  * 

Before  the  great  contest  arose  in  which  these 
paladins  were  brought  into  collision,  a  4)^ 
fearful  war,  attended  with  the  most  Revolt  of 
frightful  features  of  civil  dissension,  ^beRizeD. 
had  broken  out  in  the  east  of  Hungary.  The 
Servians,  or  Bazbn  as  they  are  there  called,  in- 
habit  the  Hungarian  counties  on  the  Lower 
Danube,  the  eastern  part  of  Sclavonia,  and  some 
districts  of  the  Croatian  borders.  They  are  a 
branch  of  the  great  Slowak  nation,  and  in  num- 
ber about  800,000.  They  belonged  originallv  to 
the  Greek  Independent  Church,  at  the  head  of 
which  is  the  Archbishop  of  Carlowitz,  in  whose 
appointment,  though  nominally  vested  in  seventy- 
five  electors,  the  Emperor  of  Austria  has  a~pre- 
ponderating  infiuence.  Like  the  Vendeans,  they 
are  entirely  led  by  their  clergy ;  and  they  wero 
strongly  attached  to  the  Austrian  Government 
from  animosity  at  the  Magvars,  who  had  in- 
truded into  their  conntrv,  and  of  whom  tliey  had 
for  ages  been  the  hereaitary  foes.  So  strongly 
were  they  imbued  with  th^  feelings,  that  from 
the  veiy  first  they  repudiated  the  tempting  offen 
of  the  Hungarian  Parliament,  and  a  participa- 
tion in  the  privileges  which  they  had  obtained 
from  the  Government.  They  sent  a  deputation 
to  Pesth  in  May,  1848,  to  lay  before  the  Diet 
their  demands,  which  were  partly  of  a  territorial, 
partly  of  a  national  and  religious  nature.  With 
the  characteristic  haughtiness  of  their  race,  the 
Magyars  refused  to  come  to  any  accommodation, 
or  even  enter  into  any  discussion  or  explana- 
tion with  them.  This,  which  their  able  general, 
Klapka,  admits  was  a  *' grievous  fault,"  at  once 
led  to  a  rupture.  Disgusted  with  the  insolence 
with  which  they  had  been  received,  the  Bazen 
deputies  returned  home,  and  immediately  made 
preparations  for  war,  even  before  the  Govern- 
ment at  Vienna  had  thrown  off  the  mask,  and 
when  the  Austrian  troops  were  still  making  com- 
mon cause  with  the  Hungarian  nation.  Hos- 
tilities began  early  in  June ;  and  with  such  vigor 
were  they  conducted  on  the  part  of  the  Bazen, 
that  though  at  first  they  had  to  contend,  in  ad- 
dition to  tbe  Magyars,  with  a  considerable  body 
of  regular  Austrian  troops,  they  were  generally 
successful;  and  after  bloody  batUes  had  been 
fought,  the  Insurgents  had  not  only  maintained 
their  ground,  but  wrested  a  large  tract  of  coun- 
try, including  several  strong  positions  along  the 
old  Boman  intrenchments,  from  the  Hungarians. 
The  war,  which  on  both  sides  was  conducted 
with  savage  ferocity,  was  still  raging  when,  on 
the  11th  September,  JeUachich  crossed  the  Drave 
and  entered  Hungary.  Thus,  within  six  months 
of  the  breaking  out  of  a  revolution  of  which 
**  German  unity**  waa  the  principle,  not  only  was 
Prussia  at  variance  with  Southern  Germany,  bnt 
Bohemia  was  alienated  from  Aus- 
tria, Hungary  from  both,  and  in  the  ^^I.'J,^5„n. 
latter  country  itself  a  frightful  war  g«ry,  imro- 
had  arisen  between  the  Bazen  and  doction,  60, 
the  Croats  against  the  domineering  J!;  ^°IJi"JjI" 
insolence  of  the  Mi^ais.'  ^^'  ^^  ^^ 
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A VAre  of  the  strifs  which  was  inevitably  ap- 
proaching, both  parties  had,  for  a 


i8. 


Pi-eparatioas  considerable  time  before  it  com- 
forvaroa  menced,  been  making  preparations 
both  Bideo.  for  ^^  Q^  ^jjg  5jjj  Augnst  the  Hun- 
garian Govemment  commenced  the  issne  of  a 
national  paper,  bearing  a  forced  circalation :  a 
perilous  expedient,  which  carried  them  through 
the  contest,  but  landed  the  nation  in  a  debt  of 
1 10,000,000  florins  (£1 1,000,000)  in  ten  months : 
a  sum  equal  to  at  least  three  times  the  same 
amount  in  France  or  Great  Britain.  At  the 
same  time,  the  *'Honved,"  or  local  militia,  was 
called  out ;  a  force  which  amounted  to  150,000 
men,  and  formed  the  basis  of  the  armj  which 
afterward  did  such  wonders  in  the  cause  of  Hun- 
garian independence,  but  which,  being  ill-dis- 
ciplined and  without  confidence  in  its  officers, 
exposed  them,  in  the  first  instance,  to  numerous 
reverses ;  and  being  not  bound  to  serve  beyond 
the  frontier,  often  prevented  them  from  following 
up  their  most  brilliant  successes.  On  their  side, 
the  Aivitrian  Govemment  made  every  prepara- 
tion which  their  straitened  circumstances  would 
admit  for  the  contest.  The  troops  on  the  front- 
ier were  reinforced  by  every  disposable  man; 
and  the  idmost  superhuman  activity  of  Count 
Latour,  the  minister  of  war,  pushed  forward  the 
levying  and  recruiting  of  new  troops  in  the  prov- 
inces which  could  be  relied  on  with  extraordi- 
nary vigor.  As  a  last  resource,  Jellachich  was 
dispatched  to  Festh  with  the  ultimatum  of  the 
Cabinet  of  Vienna,  which  was  that  the  minis- 
tries of  war,  finance,  and  foreign  affairs  in  Hun- 
gary should  be  united  to  those  of  Vienna,  an  en- 
tire community  of  right  be  established  between 
all  the  inhabitants  of  Austria  and  Hungary  re- 
spectively, and  the  demands  of  the  Razen  nation 
be  conceded.  To  this  the  president  of  the  Ma- 
gyar assembly  replied,  refusing  the  terms ;  and  in 
a  proclamation  to  the  Hungarian  nation,  he  said : 
'*  Dangers  are  hourly  thickening  around  our 
country.  An  infamous  party,  of  which  Jella- 
chich is  the  blind  instrument,  again  raises  its 
head.  In  presence  of  the  Archduke  John,  Jella- 
chich promised  me  that  he  would  withdraw  his 
army  from  the  Croat  frontier  on  condition  that 
the  Hungarians  should  do  the  same.  In  defi- 
ance of  his  pledged  word,  he  is  at  this  moment 
concentrating  a  large  army  in  Croatia,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  environs  of  Warasdin,  although, 
in  conformity  with  our  engagement,  we  have 
withdrawn  a  considerable  portion  of  our  troops 
from  the  Croat  frontier  to  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Danube.  As  we  may  every  moment  expect 
to  be  attacked,  I  conjure,  in  diis  decisive  mo- 
ment, the  officers  of  the  menaced  frontier  to 
redouble  their  vigilance.  We  will 
61,  (S!  lutro-  attack  no  one,  but  we  shall  watch 
duetlon ;  Bal-  Over  the  reactionists,  and  be  ready 
leyd.  it  143,    to  defend  onrselves,  our  rights,  and 

h4:i8«;468.  ^'y,  ^  *^«  ^  ^p  <>f  ^^ 

The  plan  of  the  Austrian^  devised  by  Count 
44^  Latour,  in  the  furtherance  of  which 
Flan  of  the  Jellachich  was  the  principal  agent, 
Aiutrlana.  ^^g  f^g^i^  q^  ^  certain  day  the  whole 
fortresses  in  which  their  partisans  were  in  the 
majority  were  to  hoist  the  Imperial  colors,  pro- 
claim a  state  of  siege  to  the  neighboring  cities 
and  territory,  oppose  the  orders  of  the  Hunga- 
rian Government,  and  take  their  commands  from 


the  War  Office  of  Vienna.  At  tha  same  time, 
Jellachich  was  to  invade  Hungary  from  Waras- 
din, General  Both  from  Sclavonia.  Colonel 
Mayerhofer  was  to  lead  in  the  Razen  levies  in 
the  Bats  and  Banat  country,  and  in  cotyanction 
with  the  troops  in  the  fortresses  of  And  and 
Temesvar,  ^ich  were  in  the  Austrian  interest 
to  subjugate  the  countries  of  the  Lower  Danube. 
Puchner  was  to  march  in  from  the  side  of  Tran- 
sylvania, Simonich  from  Gailicia;  and  a  help- 
ing hand  was  to  be  every  where  given  to  the 
Senrians,  Slowaks,  Wallachians,  and  othen, 
who  stood  on  the  Austrian  side.  In  addition 
to  this,  a  powerful  army  of  reserve  was  forming 
under  Windischgratz,  in  the  neighborhood  df 
Vienna,  which  was  to  march  direct  on  Festh, 
the  seat  of  govemment  and  the  centre  of  Una- 
garian  power.  It  seemed  next  to  impossible  that 
the  Maygars  could  successfully  resist  so  formi- 
dable a  combination,  for  the  regular  troops  at 
their  disposal  did  not  exceed  25,000  men,  scat- 
tered over  an  immense  surface ;  and  ^  jQ^pju. 
little  reliance,  as  the  event  proved,  Lfts^Hia- 
could  be  placed  on  the  Honved  and  troduction; 
volunteers,  who  had  never  been  in  ac-  P*!**!!***^* 
tion  or  seen  real  service.*  ^  *' 

The  plan  of  the  campaign  on  the  part  of  tbd 
insurgents  was  based  on  difiierent  ^ 

principles.     They  had   only  one  pbuiofthe 
real  advantage,  in  a  militaiy  point  campaiga  <  o 
of  view,  in  their  contest  with  Aus-  H^n'J^JJ^** 
tria — and  that  was,  in  the  possession     ""8*'*^ 
of  the  fortresses  and  the  whole  arsenals  of  the 
kingdom,  which  being  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  national  troops,  at  once  hoisted  the  national 
colors.     This  gave  them  ample  sappUes  of  arms, 
ammunition,  and  artillery,  and  rendered  the  war 
not  one  with  an  insurgent  domestic  population, 
but  of  one  foreign  nation  with  another.     Bat  as 
the  greater  part  of  the  old  Hungarian  regiments 
were  absent  with  Radetsky  in  Itoly,  and  the  de- 
pot battalions  only  at  home,  th<^  resolved,  in 
the  first  instance  at  least,  and  till  the  Honved 
became  inured  to  war,  to  remain  on  the  de- 
fensive in  Hungary.    They  gained  a  great  ad> 
vantage  before  hostilities  began,  by  the  accqit- 
ance  of  the  command  of  the  fortress  of  Peter- 
waradin  by  General  Blagowich  fh>m  the  Hunga- 
rian Grovemment.    He  was  a  brave  man  and 
excellent  officer,  who,  distracted  between  the  or- 
ders of  his  kaiser  and  the  calls  of  his  countiy, 
decided  for  the  latter.    The  Hungarians  had  no 
army  capable  as  yet  of  combating  in  the  open 
field  the  regular  troops  of  Windisdigrata  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Vienna;  but  this  circumstance 
gave  them  little  disquiet,  as  they  were  in  oom- 
munication  with  the  revolutionists  in  that  capi- 
tal, by  whom  a  great  insurrection  was  preparing^ 
which  soon  after  broke  out,  and  which,  ,  Qiiwd. 
it  was  expected,  would  give  the  Bo-  u.  t43, 144; 
hemian  general  ample  employment  Kiapka,  i 
at  home  without  aiding  in  the  opera-  J|^J;;^|^ 
tions  against  Hungary.* 

The  Hungarian  Govemment  made  the  most 
herculean  efibrts  to  raise  and  organ*  4^, 
ize  troops;  and  these  were  admira-  fmmenMaf- 
Wy  seconded  by  the  enthusiasm  and  Jf^f^^^M. 
spirit  of  the  people.  They  were  quite  "unganana. 
unanimous,  and  to  the  last  degree  ardent  in  the 
cause.  The  division  between  the  aristocratic  and 
democratic  parties,  ineritable  in  the  end  in  such 
convulsions,  was  onknown  in  iti  comnenoement. 
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Hie  cMifle  wae  national,  not  socia],  at  least  in 
tbe  futimation  of  the  immense  majority  of  its 
sappoitera ;  and  this,  among  a  people  eminent- 
ly national,  and  jnstly  proud  of  their  lu&toric 
renown  and  martial  fame,  excited  nniversal  en^ 
thnslasm.  Kossuth  was  the  soul  of  the  move- 
ment. At  the  first  inteUigence  of  the  Ban  hav- 
ing crossed  the  Drave,  he  flew  to  Pesth,  boast- 
ing that  he  would  not  return  till  he  had  organ- 
ijDbd.  a  levy  of  70,000  fresh  men.  He  was  as 
gpod  as  his  word.  At  his  powerful  voice  ring- 
ing on  the  already  vibrating  chords  of  Hunga- 
rian nationality,  the  whole  Magyar  race  flew  to 
arms;  300,000  in  a  few  days  came  forward  de- 
manding arms  to  defend  their  country,  and 
100,000  were  at  once  enrolled.  But  this  ardor 
was  confined  to  the  Magyar  race,  numbering 
little  more  than  a  third  of  the  inhabitants  of 
J  Hungary.    The  Sclaves  were  ar- 

T4intTOdac-    ™y®*^  ®^  ^^®  other  side,  either  in 
tion ;  Baiieyd.  active   or  passive  resistance ;    the 
iL14M50;     Croats,   Bazen,   and  Wallachians 
Gtwrgey^ll%t  were  engaged  in  a  desperate  and 
bloodv  contest  with  tbem.^ 
The  first  operations  of  Jellachich,  contrary  to 
^j  expectation,    proved    unfortunate. 

Aiipotntineiit  His  troops,  after  the  crossing  of  the 
of  Coant  Lam-  Drave, were  worstedin  several  lesser 
berig^,  and  encounters,  which  added  immenselv 
lamatidD  of  ^  "10  euthuBiaBm  of  the  Magyars. 
(he  Hasgaii-  The  Court  of  Vienna  now  saw  that 
•n  Diet.  liiQ  time  had  arrived  when  it  was 

September  25.  necessary  to  act  with  vigor.  Ac 
cordingly,  on  the  25th  of  September  a  decree 
appeared  appointing  General  Count  Lamberg  to 
the  command-in-chief  of  the  army  in  Hungary, 
and  (Nrdering  a  suspension  of  hostilities  between 
the  two  armies.  He  immediately  set  out  for 
Pesth,  without  an  escort,  to  enter  on  the  duties 
.or  of  ^  office.  Kossuth  and  the  national 
^  '  party  in  Hungary,  two  days  after,  met 
this  by  a  counter-proclamation,  in  which  the 
nomination  of  the  Count  was  declared  illega], 
and  dot  entitled  to  obedience  in  Hungary,  as 
wanting  the  counter-signature  of  the  Hungarian 
minister,  in  terms  of  the  constitution.  By  the 
same  proclamation,  all  who  obeyed  him  were 
declared  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  it  was  an- 
nounced tliat,  as  the  Archduke  Stephen  could 
not  act  alone,  Kossuth  and  Szemen  would  re- 
main in  office,  and  provisionally  cany  on  the 
Government.  Matters  had  now  come  to  a  crisis 
which  necessarily  rendered  war  inevitable,  and 
it  was  hastened  by  a  shocking  crime,  which  at 
9  A  H'at  ^^^  precipitated  hostilities,  and 
t^4A4^^'  ^<^  ^®  ™^ii^  cause  of  the  nlcer- 
kiupka,  i  07,'  ated  feelings  and  deeds  of  cruel- 
69,  iniroduc  u  which  disgraced  both  sides 
1^'  fiA^^'  cuuring  the  continnance  of  the  con- 

Count  Lamberg  was  still  alone,  traveling  with- 
^        out  an  escort,  attended  only  by  a  sin- 
Murder  of    S^c  aid-de-camp  and  servant,  when 
Coaathua-  he  approached  Pesth.     He  had  set 

SeoLSS.  ^"^  ^  ^  moment's  warning  from 
^^  Vienna  to  enter  on  his  perilous  mis- 

sion :  he  had  little  hopes  of  success,  none  of  sur- 
viving. *' You  will  set  out  this  evening,"  said 
the  minister  to  him,  when  he  announced  his  ap* 
pointment.  ''This  moment,"  said  he.  "Au 
revoir,  general  1 "  answered  the  minister.  ' '  No  I " 
answeied  Lamberg;  '' my  days  are  numbered: 


We  shall  never  meet  again.  I  recommend  my 
children  to  yon."  Unhappily  Pesth  was  in  a 
state  of  the  most  violent  excitement,  and  the 
streets  filled  with  crowds  of  men  and  women  al- 
most frantic  with  passion.  He  arrived,  how- 
ever, without  experiencing  any  actual  violence, 
at  the  head-quarters  of  the  general  commandant 
of  the  town  of  Buda,  on  the  other  side  of  the  riv- 
er, Hrabovski,  by  whom  he  was  coldly  received. 
Hearing  a  noise,  every  moment  increasing,  in 
the  streets,  he  wked  its  cause.  '*  It  is  the  peo- 
ple," said  HraSovski,  ''coming  to  pay  you  a 
visit."  "Let  them  come,  then,"  said  the  old 
general,  rising  up  with  inexpressible  dignity. 
"What  are  yon  going  to  do?"  asked  the  Hun- 
garian. "My  duty,"  replied  Lamberg.  "I 
shall  go  to  Pesth  firat,  to  the  President  of  the 
Council,  to  obtain  his  counter-signature  to  the 
royal  rescripts ;  then  to  the  Diet,  to  announce 
the  object  of  my  mission.  Will  you  accompany 
me  ? '*  "  I  am  at  your  service, "  replied  Hrabov- 
ski; but  as  they  set  out  the  latter  made  some 
pretext  to  slip  away,  leaving  the  Count  to  pro- 
ceed alone.  Meanwhile  the  streets  through 
which  they  had  to  pass  were  crowded,  and  the 
CIV  "Death  to  Lamberg!"  was  heard  on  all 
sides.  One  young  man,  pale  with  excitement, 
lifted  up  on  a  cart,  said,  "Citizens!  Do  you 
know  why  Lamberg  has  come  among  us  ?  He 
has  come  to  extinguish  our  nationality,  and  ab- 
sorb it  in  the  despotism  of  Austria :  he  has  come 
to  substitute  its  abhorred  colors  for  our  glorious 
colors :  he  has  come  to  extinguish  in  the  blood 
of  the  Hungarian  people  the  sacred  fire  of  tlie 
Magyars:  he  has  come  to  rivet  on  our  hands 
the  chains  of  the  most  odious  slavery.  The 
time  presses,  citizens  1  The  moment  of  action 
has  arisen:  choose  between  independence  and 
slavery."  .  "Death  to  Lamberg  I"  was  the  cry 
on  all  sides ;  " To  arms !"  "Why  arms?"  cried 
the  orator :  "  it  is  under  strokes  of  clubs  that  the 
dog-traitor  Lamberg  should  perish."  It  was  un- 
der the  excitement  produced  by  these  and  simi- 
lar words  that  Count  Lamberg  entered  the  crowd 
on  his  way  to  the  Diet ;  and  some  brave  nation- 
al guards,  seeing  his  danger,  came  up  at  the 
moment  and  surrounded  the  carriage.  "Tour 
devotion,  gentlemen, "  said  he,  with  a  calm  voice, 
"  will  not  save  me ;  but  I  die  without  fear,  for 
my  conscienee  has  nothing  to  reproach  me.  Yet 
it  is  sad  for  a  soldier  to  die  in  a  riot,  and  not  by 
a  cannon-ball  in  the  field  of  battle."  In  vain 
the  National  Guard  strove  to  protect  him ;  a  fu- 
rious mob  broke  in  on  all  sides,  and  instantly 
dispatched  him  by  blows  with  bludgeons  and  cuts 
with  scythes.  His  body  was  pierced  by  forty- 
three  wounds;  his  clothes  were  torn  in  pieces 
and  distributed  as  trq)hie8  to  his  assassins;  a 
cord  was  put  round  his  neck,  and,  after  the  body 
had  been  mutilated,  it  was  dragged  along  the 
streets  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  fifteen  thou- 
sand persons  uttering  frightful  yells.  The  Diet 
evinced  the  usual  weakness  of  popular  leaders  in 
presence  of  a  revolt ;  warned  of  the  i  Raiieyd. 
danger,  they  did  nothing  to  arrest  it ;  ii.i60,  isO; 
and  he  was  massacred  under  the  eyes  ^^  ^t, 
of  several  of  the  deputies.^  ^®*®»  ****• 

A  few  days  after  this  hideous  murder  was 
conmiitted,  another  tragic  event  oc-         49, 
curred,    attended  with  still   more  Execution  of 
mournful  consequences.   Count  Eu-  Count  Zichy. 
gene  Zichy,  a  young  man  of  one  of  ^^^^^  *• 
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the  first  familieB  in  Hungary,  of  the  most  noble 
character  and  unwearied  beneficence,  had  been 
on  an  errand  of  mercy  with  the  Ban  to  obtain 
some  protection  for  the  miserable  inhabitants  of 
the  invaded  country  in  which  his  estates  lay, 
against  the  devastations  of  the  Croats,  when  he 
was  arrested  by  a  tenant  whose  family  had  been 
loaded  with  benefits  by  that  of  Zicby,  bound, 
garroted,  and  condacted  with  the  most  savage 
cruelty  to  the  Isle  of  Czessel,  where  he  was  de- 
livered over  to  a  council  of  warpresided  over  by 
Georgey,  then  a  captain  in  the  Honved,  by  whom 
he  was  immediately  put  on  his  trial  for  high 
treason.  The  only  evidence  against  him  con- 
sisted of  a  safe-conduct  from  Jellachich,  from 
whom  he  was  returning,  and  some  copies  of  an 
address  by  the  Emperor  to  the  Hungarian  nation 
and  the  troops  in  South  Hungary,  calculated  to 
encourage  them  to  revolt  against  the  Diet  at 
Pesth,  found  in  his  portmanteau.  The  Count 
said  that  they  had  been  put  there  by  his  valet 
without  his  knowledge  or  consent — ^a  statement 
which,  although  possible,  is  not  very  probable. 
But  the  material  thing  is,  that  it  was  not  pre- 
tended even  that  any  of  these  proclamations  had 
been  circulated  by  himself  or  others,  or  that  the 
contemplated  rising  had  taken  place.  At  the 
worst,  therefore,  it  was  only  a  preparation  for 
treason.  There  was  no  overt  act  to  which  it 
could  attach.  Even  if  it  had  been  otherwise, 
and  the  proclamations  had  been  published,  Zichy, 
in  forwarding  their  publication,  was  only  obey- 
ing the  commands  of  his  lawful  Emperor;  and 
were  the  Hungarians  entitled  to  apply  the  law 
of  high  treason  to  one  obeying  the  orders  of  his 
sovereign,  and  thus  stain,  in  its  outset,  a  con- 
test  which  in  reality  was  a  national  one,  with  the 
odious  features  of  civil  warfare?  These  consid- 
erations were  wholly  lost  on  Georgey,  who  sign- 
ed the  fatal  warrant  condemning  Zichy  to  be 
hanged.  His  last  words  were,  *'  I  die  innocent ; 
and  may  God  grant  that  I  may  be  the  last  vic- 
tim, and  may  He  protect  my  country,  and  save 
it  from  judges  such  as  mine  have  been.  Long 
live  Hungary;  long  live  the  King!"  In  a  few 
minutes  all  was  over;  the  mob  cut  down  the 
body,  divided  the  garments,  as  trophies,  and  after 
subjecting  it  to  every  indignity,  threw  it  on  a 
dunghill  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  It  was 
half  devoured  by  wild  animals,  when  a  young 
1  Georgey,  L  ^^^^^  priest  gave  what  remained  an 
15,  81;  Utti.  humble  sepulture;  and  a  year  after 
loyd.  ii.  105,  it  was  removed  to  the  family  vault  in 
^®*-  the  church  of  Kalos.» 

Indignant  at  these  atrocities,  the  Emperor 
5(X  launched  forth  a  decree  against  the 
Dbsoiuilon  Hungarians,  dissolving  the  Diet  of 
of  the  Dietof  Pegth,  declaring  aU  its  acts  and  or- 
which*7de-  ^"ances  illegal,  constituting  Jella- 
clarod  In  a,  chich  commander-iQ-chief  in  Hun- 
state  of  aiege.  gary  and  Transylvania,  with  unlim- 
Sopt.  30.  jijg^  powers,  and  appointing  a  new 
ministry,  with  Count  Reizig  at  its  head.  This 
^^  J  was  immediately  met  by  a  counter-procla- 
mation from  Kossuth,  asserting  the  entire 
independence  of  Hungary,  and  dedaring  Jella- 
chich and  Reizig  traitors,  and  guilty  of  high  trea- 
son. The  transports  with  which  this  declaration 
was  received  at  Pesth  were  much  increased  when 
intelligence  next  day  arrived  there  that  the  Aus- 
86pt.2:>.  ^.^^  army,  under  Jellachich,  had  met 
with  a  serious  check  in  attempting  to 


storm  the  Hungarians  intrenched  in  a  strong 
position  at  Valeneze,  and  a  considerable  convoy 
of  ammunitions  and  provisions  had  been  cut  off. 
This  success  was  immediately  after  followed  by 
the  capture  of  General  Roth,  with  six  thousand 
men  and  twelve  guns,  who  fell  into  an  jy^^^ 
ambuscade  skillfully  laid  by  the  Hunga- 
rian generals.     This  disaster  was  so  serious  that 
the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  directed  the  immediate 
march  of  fifteen  thousand  men  from  the  capital 
and  its  environs  to  reinforce  the  army  of  the  Ban, 
who  was  now  urgently  pressing  for  ,  .       ,,. 

•    c  ..        riw.       *.*         *  *  *  AnB.  Hist 

reinforcements.    The  attempt  to  car-  ^^^g^  454^ 
ry  out  this  order  brought  to  a  head,  4S5;  Baiiey. 
somewhat  sooner  than  had  been  in-  ^"*  ki^^^' 
tended,  the  insurrection  at  Vienna,  ka/i.  Ti^u- 
which  opened  a  new  phase  in  the  troduetioa: 
revolution,  and  induced  events  of  the  Georpny,  i 
very  utmost  importaftce. '  ^  "^ 

As,  in  the  exhausted  state  of  the  national  re- 
sources, it  was  no  easy  matter  to         _ 
know  whore  to  find  these  troops,  commeiMe- 
Count  Latour,  the  minister  at  war,  mentoftha 
had  fixed  upon  the  grenadiers  of  insurrectioc 
Richter  to  form  part  of  the  reinforce-  q^J^'J' 
ments.    This  corps  for  fourteen  years 
had  formed  part  of  the  garrison  of  the  capital, 
and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  had  become 
deeply  imbued  with  its  passions  and  its  vices, 
and  come  to  reflect  all  the  political  feelings  with 
which  its  inhabitants  were  animated.     No  soon- 
er, therefore,  did  they  hear  of  an  intention  to 
transport  them  to  the  seat  of  war  in  Hungary, 
than  they  evinced  unequivocal  symptoms  of  a 
mutinous  spirit,  and  determination  to  resist. 
This  was  done,  as  well  from  a  reluctance  to 
leave  the  pleasures  of  Vienna  as  from  the  ocoi- 
tagion  of  the  revolutionary  principles  with  which 
so  many  of  its  citizens  were  aifected.     The  min- 
ister at  war,  however,  was  firm,  and  persisted  in 
his  order  that  the  regiment  should  march,  and 
their  departure  was  directed  to  take  place  on  the 
6th  October.    This  threw  them  into  the  otmost 
state  of  agitation,  and  the  revolutionary  leaden 
hailed  wiUi  transport  such  an  opportunity  of  in- 
grafting a  militaiy  revolt  on  a  civil  movement, 
and  by  means  of  the  armed  force  in  the  capital 
at  once  overturning  the  Imperial  government, 
and  giving  the  most  eiiectual  aid  to  tJie  Magyan 
in  the  dismemberment  of  the  Empire.     To  effect 
this,  however,  it  was  indispensable  to  get  rid  of 
Count  Latour,  whose  known  firmness  of  charac> 
ter  threatened  to  be  the  most  serious  impedimenl 
to  their  designs ;  and  to  arrange  the  ,  ^^^  ^.^ 
mode  of  accomplishing  this  object,  a  ig^^  455, 
meeting  of  the  chiefs'  of  the  secret  456 ;  liaite;. 
societies  was  held  on  the  night  of  the  ^fl^*  ^^  ^^^ 
4th  October."  '"**' 

The  conspirators  met,  accordingly,  in  a  seeret 
chamber  at  Vienna,  with  the  great-  _ 

est  precautions  against  discovery,  or  gtmnge  icme 
the  admission  of  any  one  who  did  at «  mecttng 
not  belong  to  the  affiliated  societies,  of  the  oon- 
The  chairman  then  introduced  the  Sd^bnC 
subject :  * '  We  have  received  inform- 
ation fromi  one  of  our  associates  in  the  war-office 
that  on  the  day  after  to-morrow  the  traitor  La- 
tour is  about  to  execute  a  ootip'<U-main  ;  bat  we 
shall  be  beforehand  with  him.     What  say  you, 
brethren?"      ''Yes,  yes,"  arose  on  all  sides. 
"It  is  well,*'  replied  the  president:  ''a  revolo- 
tion  18  a  fine  thing,  brethren ;  but  to  render  it 
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prolltabld,  it  nrast  be  really  one,  and  not  a  mere 
caricatore.    What  we  require  is  a  revolntion  of 
the  people  with  bared  arms,  locks  tossed  bj  the 
winds,  wrath  in  their  eyes,  and  the  fusil  in  their 
hands.**     **And  not  a  riot,"  added  another; 
**  what  we  require  is  a  revolution  with  barricades 
and  war  in  the  streets."    ''  And  not  a  bourgeois 
manifestation  with  rose-water  and  sugar-caoMiy.** 
**  A  rerolntion  like  that  of  Danton  and  Robes- 
pierre.**   *'  And  not  a  parody,  as  that  of  Louis 
^anc  and  Lamartine.*'    **In  fine,  a  reTolution 
of  Titans  and  men."    '*  And  not  a  caprice  of 
pigmies,  or  a  phantasy  of  poets."     '*What  we 
require,  in  fine,"  saij  the  president,  with  an 
earnest  and  solemn  yoice,  **is  a  revolution  with 
corpses  enough  to  satisfy  the  vengeance  of  the 
people,  and  a  victim  thvattd  enough  to  compro- 
mise the  people^  and  render  a  retreat  impoeiible. 
Do  you  understand  me,  brethren?"      **Ycs, 
yes,**  arose  on  all  sides.    **  We  demand  justice." 
** Against  whom?**      *'Latoar."      '< Agreed, 
agreed ;  justice  to  the  people,  death  to  Latonr, 
life  and  independence  to  Germany."    The  con- 
spirators then  took  a  solemn  oath  to  execute  the 
enterprise;  and  the  nocturnal  meet- 
il.^^^9   ing,  which  had  been  prolonged  till 
^      '  seven  in  the  morning,  broke  up.^ 
While  this  dramatic  scene  was  being  acted 
63.         in  a  den  of  darkness  in  Vienna, 
PtMs  of  the   Latonr,  in  the  church  of  the  Jesuits, 
andTcom^**^  in  the  same  city,  was  celebrating  a 
mencement    Bolemn  funeral-servioe  for  the  soul 
ofthaiosar.  of  Count  Lamberg.     Having  tak- 
"^'^^'^  en  their  resoludon,  the  conspirators 

were  not  slow  in  putting  their  designs  into 
ezecntion,  and  carried  them  out  with  much 
ability.  A  general  insurrection,  aided  by  the 
mutinous  regiment  of  Richter,  supported  by  the 
students,  the  burgher  and  nadonal  guards,  was 
organised,  and  a  certain  number  of  despera- 
does were  fixed  on  to  single  out  Count  Latonr, 
and  dispatch  him  daring  the  strife.  Mean- 
while petitions  were  addressed  to  the  war  min- 
ister by  the  armed  students  and  the  Burgher 
Guard,  entreating  him  to  suspend  the  order  for 
the  march  <^  the  mutinous  grenadiers,  on  whose 
oo-operation  they  relied ;  and  thev,  in  their  de- 
termination to  resist,  sent  to  sound  the  Universi- 
ty Legion,  whom  they  found  in  the  best  disposi- 
tion. Latour  was  firm,  though  he  clearly  fore- 
saw the  crisis  which  was  approaching.  "Bred 
a  soldier,"  said  the  brave  old  man,  '*I  consider 
obedience  as  the  first  of  military  dudes.  A  min- 
ister at  war  at  the  close  of  my  career,  I  will  not 
betray  the  conviedons  of  my  whole  life.  A  rev- 
ocation of  the  order  I  gave  yesterday  wonld  be 
not  merely  an  act  of  cowardice — ^it  wonld  be  a 
crime."  The  conspirators  next  sent  a  similar 
peddon  to  Count  Auersperg,  the  commander  of 
the  garrison,  but  met  with  the  same  answer. 
Meanwhile  active  prepeiadons  were  every  where 
made  for  the  immediate  commencement  of  hos- 
tilities ;  the  clubs  declared  their  sittings  perma- 
nent, and  were  indefatigable  in  their  efibrts  to 
rouse  the  people  into  rebellion ;  the  Constituent 
Assembly  sat  in  permanence,  and  already  barri- 
cades were  commenced  in  die  central  parts  of 
the  ci^.  Early  in  the  morning  an  anonymous 
letter  was  brought  to  Latour,  requiring  hmi  in- 
standy  to  revoke  the  order  for  the  march  of  the 
troops,  and  threatening  that  if  this  was  not  done, 
and  the  hotel  of  the  war  minister  evacuated,  the 


minister  himself.  Bach,  the  minister  of  justice, 
and  the  Archduchess  Sophia,  would  be  hanged 
facing  each  other  before  noon  on  the  following 
day.  "  It  was  no  soldier  who  wrote  that  letter," 
said  Latonr :  **  he  desires  me  to  desert  my  post. " 
The  order,  accordingly,  was  not  recalled;  and 
the  rebellions  regiment,  escorted  by  faithful 
cavaliy,  set  out  on  their  march,  surrounded  by 
an  immense  crowd,  and -crossed  ibe  bridge  of 
Tabor,  at  the  farther  end  of  which  the  National 
Guard  and  University  Legion  were  ,  ^  ,,  ... 
ranged  in  order  of  batde.  The  two  sisTsIr ;  An. 
parties  were  then  in  presence :  a  Hist,  i&is, 
frightful  combat  seemed  instant  and  J*»  ^!»i  R*g- 
inevitable.*  18«,416,41T. 

The  mutiDOUS  regiment,  setting  at  defiance  the 
cavalry  who  escorted  them,  crossed  5^ 
the  bridge  at  the  pae  de  charge^  and  Commenee> 
immediately  fratemixed  with  the  in-  nent  of  tho 
suivents  at  the  opposite  end,  crying  *»"*»N  •"^ 
*'Long  live  Hungary."  Upon  this  tbeiiwur- 
several  other  regiments  were  brought  geoti. 
up,  with  some  pieces  of  cannon,  and  Octo***'  «• 
the  insurgentswere  summoned  to  surrender.  This 
they  refused  to  do,  upon  which  General  Bredy,  the 
commanding  officer,  gave  the  word  of  command 
to  the  gunners,  '^Fire  I"  with  a  loud  voice ;  but 
hardly  were  the  words  out  of  his  mouth  when 
he  fell  dead  from  a  discharge  of  musketry  from 
the  other  side.  Though  shaken  for  a  moment 
by  the  discharge  of  grape,  the  insurgents  quickly 
rallied,  and  by  a  sudden  rush  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  guns,  and  drove  back  the  Nassau 
infantry,  who  were  foremost  on  die  Emperor's 
side.  The  action  now  continued  with  n^ular 
firing  between  the  troops  and  the  revolted  grena- 
diers for  some  time,  and  the  insurgents  were  at 
first  driven  back  by  the  steady  volleys  of  the 
regular  troops;  but  being  strongly  reinforced, 
and  having  fallen  back  to  some  barricades,  they 
brought  their  opponents  to  a  stand,  and  at 
length  forced  them  to  retreat  in  their  tarn. 
This  was  the  signal  for  a  genera]  outbreak  in 
all  quarters.  The  insurgents,  now  reinforced  by 
the  greater  part  of  the  National  Guard,  crossed 
the  bridge  a(  Tabor,  and  entered  the  city ;  tlie 
gates  were  intrusted  to  detachments  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  and  the  students ;  the  tocsin  sound- 
ed  from  all  the  churches ;  barricades  were  every 
where  run  up ;  a  central  committee  appointed 
for  military  operations,  and  every  preparation 
made  for  vigorous  hostilities.  A  fierce  contest 
took  place  in  the  Place  of  St.  Stephen,  close  to 
the  noble  edifice  there,  when  a  party  of  loyal  na- 
tional guards  were  attacked  by  the  insurgents, 
and,  after  a  short  combat,  defeated  and  driven 
into  the  cath^al,  where  their  commander  was 
slain  on  the  steps  of  the  high  altar.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  the  town  proper  had  now  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  insurgents.  One  gate  only,  that  of 
the  Scotch,  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  loyal 
troops;  and  by  this  three  companies  of  sappers 
and  miners,  with  four  guns,  were  sent  in  by  La- 
tour, to  endeavor  to  extricate  those  who  had 
been  driven  into  the  cathedral ;  but  they  were 
unable  to  reach  their  destination.  Stopped  by 
formidable  barricades  in  front,  and  assayed  by 
a  plunging  fire  from  the  windows  ,  .  ^ 
on  either  side,  they  were  nearly  all  1845, 4ie.^4^T; 
struck  down,  and  the  few  survivors  An.  hist.  465* 
made  prisoners  and  confined  in  the  ^^'i^^*'''''  ^ 
university  buildings,  the  whole  ap-      ' 
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proaches  of  which  were  crotsed  bj  fonnidable 
barricades. 

The  onlj  post  in  the  city  now  occupied  by  the 
royal  troops  was  the  hotel  of  the  min- 

Captaroof  the  ^*®^  ^^  ^^^'  ^  council  of  war  was 
office  of  the  there  held,  under  the  presidency  of 
war  minister,  Count  Latour,  to  deliberate  on  what 
and  murder  of  g^ould  be  done.     They  were  guard- 

ed  only  by  176  men,  of  whom  twelve 
were  mounted,  and  asingle  gun ;  several  thousands 
of  the  insurgents  thronged  round  the  gates.  The 
most  alarming  accounts  were  brought  in  eveiy 
instant  of  the  progress  of  the  insurrection,  and 
the  defection  of  the  whole  National  Guard  and  a 
part  of  the  troops  of  the  line.  Opinions  were 
divided  as  to  the  course  which  should  be  pursued. 
The  majority  thought  further  resistance  hopeless 
and  inexpedient,  as  likely  to  compromise  the  Im- 
perial family.  The  intrepid  Bach,  minister  at 
war,  strongly  supported  the  opposite  opinion. 
^* Concessions  at  this  stage,  gentlemen,"  cried 
he,  "  would  be  worse  than  cowardice — it  would 
be  the  consecration  of  revolt.  Besides,  it  would 
not  save  you.  Listen  to  the  cries  below  the  win- 
dows I  They  are  the  voice  of  the  people  demand- 
ing victims  to  be  thrown  to  the  wild  beasts,  or 
rather  the  howling  of  wild  beasts  for  their  prey. 
Let  us  have  no  concessions !  A  good  cause  is 
never  lost  by  resistance ;  it  is  concession  which 
ruins  it.  What  is  required  for  the  monarchy 
and  the  capital  is,  to  declare  the  metropolis  in  a 
state  of  siege,  to  give  orders  to  Greneral  Auers- 
perg  to  resume  the  offensive  at  all  points,  and 
to  oppose  to  the  daggers  of  the  revolution  the 
swonis  of  the  faithful  Austrians. "  But  the  prov- 
erb held  good :  the  council  of  war  did  not  tight 
Bcluctantly  Count  Latour  yielded  to  the  opin- 
ion of  the  majority,  and  signed  the  fatal  order, 
«  The  firing  is  every  where  to  cease."  But  M. 
Bach  was  right  in  his  anticipations:  though  it 
prostrated  the  monarchy,  it  did  not  save  Uiose 
who,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  had  capitulated  for  it. 
The  announcement  of  the  order  was  received 
with  loud  cheers  by  the  insurgents,  and,  em- 
boldened by  rheir  success,  they  instantly  pressed 
on,  and  made  prisoners  the  military  guard,  now 
deprived  of  all  means  of  resistance  by  the  order 
which  had  been  issued.  From  thence  they  rushed 
into  the  building,  and  surrounded  Count  Latour. 
He  offered,  if  the  Emperor  gave  his  consent,  and 
it  would  appease  the  tumult,  to  resign  his  situa- 
tion ;  but  nothing  could  satisfy  the  rage  of  the 
people  but  his  blood.  The  midnight  conspira* 
tors  checked  every  sjrmptbm  of  returning  human- 
ity. After  sevenu  efforts  of  some  of  the  National 
Guard  to  save  him,  and  a  protracted  resistance 
by  the  bravest  of  their  number,  he  was  seized  by 
the  infuriated  rabble,  and  after  being  buffeted 
and  maltreated  in  the  cnielest  manner,  he  was 
dragged  down  to  the  court-yard  and  hanged  to 
the  lamp,  after  having  been  almost  dispatched 
by  blows  of  sledge-hammers,  scythes,  and  axes. 
His  body  hung  for  twenty-four  hours  where 
it  had  been  suspended,  during  which  the  Na- 
tional Guard  amused  themselves  by  firing  at 
the  lifeless  remains.  His  garments  were  cut 
in  pieces,  and  his  orders  torn  *off  and  divided 
I  Baiieyd  iL  ^"^^°S  ^  murderers  as  trophies.^ 
S84, 289 ;  *  An.  A  neighboring  clock  struck  four  and 
RoR.  1848, 417,  three-quarters  as  he  breathed  his 
JMb!"^^^  last.    "That  clock,"  said  one  who 

heard  it,  "sounds  at  once  the  ago* 


ny  of  Connt  Latour  aad  of' the  RsvobuioH  of  Vi- 

The  prediction  ere  long  was  verified ;  but,  in 
the  first  instance,  it  seemed  as  if  it  5^ 
would  fall  out  far  otherwise.  Sue-  atonaiag  of 
cess,  decisive  so  far  as  the  defense  of  ^^^  MMnaL 
the  capital  was  concerned,  immediately  foDoved 
the  murder  of  the  war  minister.  From  the  hold 
where  the  hideous  crime  had  been  committed, 
the  mob,  now  numbering  fifteen  thousand  men, 
with  a  strong  body  of  national  guards,  proceed- 
ed to  the  arsenal,  which  they  summoned  to  sur- 
render. It  was  occupied  by  a  considerable  body 
of  soldiers,  but  by  no  means  adequate  to  the  de- 
fense of  a  post  of  so  much  importance,  agaiost 
the  formidable  and  excited  multitude  by  whom 
it  was  now  assailed.  The  troops  inside,  how- 
ever, made  a  gallant  defense.  Throwing  opm 
the  gate,  they  ran  a  24-pounder  out,  loaded  Miith 
canister  and  grape,  and  discharged  it  right  into 
the  crowd,  which  caused  an  immediate  recoil, 
and  no  small  panic  among  the  unruly  assailants 
But  the  revolted  regiment  and  the  aitillecy  of 
the  National  Guard  were  now  brought  up,  and  a 
heavy  and  sustained  fire  was  kept  up  on  the 
gate  and  building  from  the  roofs  and  windows 
of  the  atiyoining  houses  by  which  they  were  com- 
manded. Before  long  part  of  the  arsenal  UKtk 
fire,  and  the  biulding  in  which  it  broke  out  was 
totally  consumed.  Alarmed  by  this,  and  dread- 
ing an  explosion  of  the  great  powder-magazine 
in  the  building,  the  garrison  capitulated  at  six 
next  morning ;  and  this  immense  arsenal,  witb 
aU  the  arms  and  military  stores  it  contained,  id] 
into  the  hands  of  the  insurgents.  They  imme- 
diately broke  in,  and,  spreading  through  all  the 
rooms,  seized  the  whole  fire-arms  and  such  gmH 
as  they  could  drag  away,  and  distributed  then 
among  their  comrades.  The  ancient  arms  and 
armor,  the  trophies  of  the  monarchy,  were  do! 
respected,  and  became  the  prey  of  the  vikst  of 
the  populace.  The  swords  kA  Scanderbeg  and 
Prince  Eugene  were  seen  in  the  hands  of  com- 
mon mechanics ;  the  helmet  of  Charles  V. ;  tint 
of  Francis  I.,  taken  at  the  battle  of  ,  d^neyd  IL 
Favia;  the  arms  of  Wallenstein  sse,S7i^ABB. 
and  Daun  were  tossed  from  hand  Ries.i8^4ia( 
to  hand,  and  lost  amidst  an  igno>  ^^  ^^ 
rant  and  brutal  mob.  *  ^**^ 

The  conduct  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  dur- 
ing this  eventful  day  exhibited  that  ^ 
mixture  of  pusillanimity  and  ambi-  conduetoftiit 
tio^  which  invariably  characterizes  Constitueot 
the  first  leaders  of  a  revoluti^iiy  A«mbiy 
movement  when  they  are  passed  m  ^^  "»  ^ 
the  career  by  others  more  reckless  or  determined 
than  themselves.  Instead  of  doing  any  thing 
to  moderate  the  excesses  of  the  popnlai^  dwy 
appointed  a  "  committee  of  puUic  safety"  to 
conduct  the  afiairs  of  the  Government,  and  ad- 
dressed a  petition  to  the  Emperor,  in  which  they 
demanded  the  dismissal  of  the  ministers  and  the 
formation  of  a  new  and  popular  cabinet ;  the  re- 
moval of  Jellachich  from  the  command  in  Hun- 
gary; the  revocation  of  the  last  proclamalioD 
against  the  Hungarians ;  and  a  general  amnesty 
for  all  offenses  committed  in  the  cooxbo  of  the 
insurrection.  The  Emperor,  who  was  in  no  con- 
dition to  refuse  any  thing  that  might  be  demand^ 
ed  of  him,  agreed  to  change  his  ministers,  and  to 
appoint  M.  Dobshoff  and  Hombost,  two  popoiir 
membeni  of  the  Assembly,  to  the  new  ministiyt 
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This,  however,  did  not  satisfy  the  democrats, 
who  next  insisted  that  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  should  immediately  assume  the  govern- 
ment ;  that  instructions  should  be  sent  to  Count 
Auersperg  to  obey  no  commands  but  such  as 
came  from  them ;  and  that  orders  should  forth- 
with be  sent  to  Olmiits  and  Bmnn,  and  to  the 
directors  of  the  southern  railway,  to  send  no 
more  troops  to  Vienna.  At  the  same  time  they 
addressed  a  proclamation  to  the  insurgents,  who 
had  just  murdered  Count  Latour,  in  which  they 
said :  **  People  of  Austria  I  Europe  regards  you 
I  BaneTil.  ii.  ^^  admiration,  and  history  will 
278,980;  Ann.  place  OUT  eleYatiou  to  freedom  as 
Beg.  1848, 417,  one  of  its  most  illustrious  ex- 
*^^  ploits."* 

Seeing  himself  now  virtually  dethroned,  and 
_^  all  real  authority  passed  away,  the 

Beiireiu«ntor  Emperor  resolved  to  leave  Vienna, 
the  liAiperor    where  his  life  was  no  longer  in  safe- 
*?^}™*^'*-      ty.    Accordingly,  on  the  morning 
^^^^^  ^-       of  the  7th  October,  before  daybreak, 
he  set  out  from  Schonbrunn,  where  the  whole 
Imperial  family  was  assembled,  taking  them  all 
with  him,  and  took  the  road  to  Olmutz,  escort- 
ed by  thiee  thousand  five  hundred  troops  whom 
Count  Auersperg,  though  sorely  pressed  for  men, 
detached  for  that  service.    The  Emperor  left 
behind  him  an  address  to  the  Assembly,  in 
which  he  said :  ^*  I  have  endeavored  to  satisfy 
all  the  demands  of  my  people ;  I  have  joyfully 
exhausted  every  thing  which  a  sovereign  can 
give   to  his  people  in  mark  of  confidence;  I 
have  sought  to  augment  by  a  constitution  the 
independence,  the  force,  and  the  well-being  of 
the  nation.     Though  the  revolt  of  the  13th 
May  drove  me  from  the  palace  of  my  ances- 
tors, I  was  not  weary  of  concession.    A  Par- 
liament was  convoked  on  the  widest  electoral 
basis,  to  settle,  in  concert  with  me,  the  consti- 
tution.    I  returned  to  my  capital  with  no  oth- 
er safeguard  but  the  justice  and  gratitude  of  my 
people.     But  a  small  band  of  misled  men  threat- 
en to  destroy  the  hopes  of  eveiy  true  patriot. 
Anarchy  is  at  its  height:  Vienna  is  teeming 
with  murders  and  conflagrations.     My  minister, 
whose  age,  were  it  nothing  else,  might  have  pro- 
tected him,  expired  under  the  strokes  of  assas- 
sins.    I  trust  in  God,  in  my  just  rights,  and  I 
have  left  the  capital  to  bring  succor  to  my  op- 
pressed people.    The  time  has  come  when  every 
»  Bttlieyd.  11.    o^^^  ^^^  loves  Austria,  who  loves 
919^ «S0:  Ann.  liberty,  should  range  hixnself  around 
Beg.  1848,418.  thestandard  of  the  Emperor."-" 
The  conduct  of  Count  Auersperg  and  the 
military  chiefs,  during  these  trying 
The  mu'iury    *™es,  was  in  the  highest  degree 
■r*  stationed    skillfiil    and   praiseworthy.      The 
intheBelri-    troops  under  his  command  were 

oStoS^*"*"  ■**^*  *^"*y  thousand,  amply  suf- 
ficient to  have  re-established  the  au- 
thority of  the  Emperor  in  the  capital,  although, 
■s  the  national  guards  and  insurgents  were 
three  times  as  numerous,  it  coidd  only  be  ac- 
complished at  a  fearful  expenditure  d  human 
fife.  But  the  fatal  order  of  the  Council,  **to 
eease  firing  at  all  points,"  entirely  paralyzed  his 
operations,  and  rendered  retreat  a  matter  of  ne- 
cessity. He  wisely,  therefore,  availed  himself  of 
the  night  to  withdraw  his  troops  entirely  from 
their  barracks  in  the  town^  and  stationed  them 
in  the  gudens  of  the  palace  of  Prince  Schwarts- 


enberg,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Belvidere 
palace,  on  heights  which  commanded  the  city. 
Head-quarters  were  established  at  Enzersdorf, 
already  rendered  famoas  in  the  wars  of  Napo- 
leon, in  order  to  be  at  hand  for  any  eventuali- 
ties. He  then  quietiy  awaited  the  issue  of 
events;  nor  was  it  long  before  they  arose  in 
such  quarters,  and  from  such  men,  as  promised 
a  very  difierent  future  to  the  Austrian  Empire 
from  what  present  events  in  the  capital  might 
seem  to  prognosticate.  From  Radetsky  and  the 
Italian  army,  adorned  with  the  laurels  of  Cus- 
toza,  addresses  were  shortly  received,  breathing 
the  warmest  spirit  of  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the 
Emperor;  and  even  from  Prague,  so  recently 
the  seat  of  insurrection,  came  an  address,  con- 
taining the  severest  condemnation  of  the  Vienna 
revolutionists,  and  the  strongest  de-  i  Baiu>yd.  SI. 
termination  to  uphold  **  Austria  one  S88, 2S5:  Ann.  • 
and  indivisible."*  ^«- »8*8.*l». 

But  the  succor  thos  announced  was  as  yet  far 
distant;  and  meanwhile   immedi-  ^^ 

ate  reinforcements  were  required  to  Marth  of  Jel- 
regain  possession  of  the  capital,  now  Uchich  oa  Vi- 
wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  insur-  S"f'o  lo 
gents.  Fortunately  for  the  caase  ^  ' 
of  freedom  throughout  the  world,  and  the  salva- 
tion of  Austria,  this  succor  was  fonnd  in  Jella- 
chich,  who  was  near  enough  to  the  scene  of 
action  to  intervene  immediately,  and  sufficiently 
powerful  to  do  so  with  decisive  effect.  No  sooner 
did  the  Ban  hear  of  the  events  of  the  6th  Octo- 
ber in  Vienna,  than  he  took  his  determination. 
Imitating  the  decision  of  Blucher,  who,  when  he 
heard  the  cannonade  at  Waterloo,  relinquished 
his  separate  line  of  operations  to  take  p&rt  in  the 
strife  at  the  decisive  point,  he  instantly  aban- 
doned his  base  and  advanced  toward  Pestb,  and 
moved  up  by  forced  marches  toward  the  capi- 
tal. The  southern  railway  gave  him  the  means 
of  doing  so  with  great  celerity ;  and  on  the  9th 
October,  three  days  after  the  insurrection,  hi» 
advanced  posts  were  at  Klein,  Neusicdel,  and 
Modling,  within  two  hours'  march  of  Vienna. 
The  motives  which  led  to  this  able  and  decisive 
movement  are  thus  explained  by  Jellachich  him- 
self, in  a  letter  written  at  the  time  to  the  Sclavo- 
nians  of  Bohemia :  *'  It  was  my  duty,  as  a  faith- 
ful and  sincere  Sclavonian,  to  oppose  in  Pesth 
the  anti-Austrian  party,  which  rose  in  arms 
against  Sclavonianism.  But  as  I  approached 
Pesth,  that  nest  of  the  Magyar  aristocracy,  our 
common  enemies  arose ;  and  had  they  conquered 
in  Vienna,  my  victory  in  Pesth  would  have  been 
incomplete,  and  the  main  stay  of  our  enemies 
would  hav^  been  Vienna.  Therefore  I  turned 
with  the  whole  of  my  troops  to  Vienna,  in  order 
to  chastise  the  enemies  of  Sclavo-  ^  „„j,iei,  ^ 
nianism  in  the  Austrian  capital.  I  tiie  sSavSnic 
was  led  solely  by  the  conviction  that  brethren  in 
in  approaching  Vienna  I  was  ad-  iJo»>emi»,Oct 
vancing  against  the  enemies  of  Scla-  iJ^^8'4i9 
vonianism."* 

Great  was  the  dismay  in  the  Austrian  capital 
when  the  approach  of  the  Ban  was 
announced,  and  still  greater  when  his  .^ppVoach. 
intelligence  arrived  that  he  had  or- 
dered rations  for  sixty  thousand  men,  a  number 
double  of  his  real  force,  but  purposely  done  to 
augment  the  terrors  of  his  approach.  Crowds 
thronged  the  steeples,  and  especially  the  lof.y 
spire  of  St.  Stephen,  one  of  the  highest  in  £u- 
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rope,  anxiously  gazing  to  the  south  to  descry  the 
first  approach  of  the  avenging  hosts  coming  to 
inflict  punishment  on  them  for  their  crimes. 
Thej  were  not  long  of  appearing,  and  in  such 
numbers  and  variety  of  costume  as  bespoke  rath« 
er  the  multifarious  array  of  Eastern  pride  than 
the  more  sober  garb  of  European  war.  First 
came  the  lUyrians  with  their  red  caps,  the  Sere- 
granes  wrapped  in  their  scarlet  mantles,  the  Cro- 
ations  with  their  gray  broad-brimmed  hats,  with 
no  uniform  but  a  gray  blouse  and  a  fusil  and 
dagger.  With  these  wero  mingled  large  bodies 
of  Austrian  cavaby  and  artillery,  clad  in  the  Im- 
perial uniform.  Farther  off  to  the  east,  clonds 
of  cavalry  and  the  neighing  of  steeds,  heard  even 
At  so  great  a  distance,  announced  the  approach 
of  the  Magyar  horse  and  the  army  of  Hungary 
intended  to  co-operate  with  the  insurgents.  It 
seemed  as  if  all  the  forces  of  the  monarchy  were 
assembling  at  a  rendezvous  under  the  walls  of 
Vienna  for  a  grand  military  tournament.  On 
the  evening  of  the  1 2th  Jellachich  effected  his 
X  Baltevd.  Ju'JCtion  with  Auersperg  in  the  gar- 
iL  290,292;  dens  of  Belvidere,  and  their  united 
Ann.  Reg.  forces  amounted  to  fifty  thousand  com- 
1848,419.     batants.* 

The  preceding  night  had  been  one  of  extreme 
anxiety  in  Vienna,  for  the  insur- 
Great  aelta-  g^^^  ^^^^  *"  hourly  expectation  of 
tfon  in  Vien-  an  attack  from  the  now  vastly-in- 
na,  and  vain  creased  forces  of  their  enemies.  It 
attempta  to  -^jlb  been  thus  described  by  an  eye- 
^  "  ^*  ■  witness:  "The  silence  of  the  night 
was  interrupted  at  intervals  by  the  sound  of  fire- 
arms, especially  in  the  direction  of  the  Wieden 
and  high-road,  where  Auersperg's  head-quarters 
were  established.  On  the  summit  of  the  barri- 
cades, and  beyond  them,  men  were  sleeping  in 
blouses,  armed  to  the  teeth ;  women  and  girls, 
not  of  the  most  respectable  appearance,  were 
mingled  among  them,  some  talking  and  laugh- 
ing ;  others,  like  the  men,  asleep  upon  heaps  of 
stones.  The  walls  and  battlements  of  the  city 
offered  a  most  animated  appearance.  One  line 
of  watch-fires  stretched  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  each  surrounded  by  students,  men  in 
blouses,  artisans  with  their  sleeves  tucked  up  to 
their  elbows,  and  national  guards  having  more 
tlie  appearance  of  regular  soldiers.  Above  the 
gates  guns  were  pointed  so  as  to  sweep  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  fortified  parts  of  the  city ;  artil- 
lerymen, students,  or  workmen,  were  on  duty 
near  them,  with  lighted  matches.  Patrols  of 
every  description  paraded  the  walls  in  regular 
parties.  There  were  not  less  than  ten  thousand 
men  on  the  ramparts."  During  the  whole  night 
and  preceding  dav  the  Parliament  and  Commit- 
tee of  Public  Sarety  made  repeated  attempts  to 
ascertain  the  side  which  Jellachich  was  to  take, 
and  ordered  him  not  to  approach  the  walls ;  but 
in  vain :  he  steadily  advanced  and  joined  Auers- 
perg.* On  their  side,  the  insurgents  made  the 
most  vigorous  efforts,  by  ninning  up  and  strength- 
ening the  barricades,  to  prepare  for  their  defense, 

*  ^*  My  sole  oljeot  is  the  maintenance  of  the  monarchy 
on  the  hase  of  an  equality  of  rights  and  fidelity  to  the 
sorereign.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  Iiave  no  doubt 
whom  I  should  obey.  The  maintenance  of  the  troops 
whom  I  have  the  honor  to  oommnnd  wUl  be  provided  for, 
and  the  cost  will  not  fall  as  a  burden  on  the  inhabitants, 
as  my  army  will  bivouac.  I  am  not  pursued  by  any  Ma- 
gyar army ;  if  I  were  so,  I  would  oppose  force  to  force." — 
JBLLAoman  to  the  Diet  of  Vienna,  October  18, 1848 :  Bal- 
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and  the  clubs,  as  well  as  assembly,  sat  in  perma- 
nence.    To  their  honor  be  it  spoken,  daring  the 
days  that  the  insurgents  had  the  isdievdier 
command  of  the  city,  no  acts  of  it  i6&,'29<:* 
robbery  or  spoliation  sullied  the  An.BcK.is^ 
Austrian  character.^  ***• 

In  the  mean  time,  important  events  had  takes 
place  in  Prague,  which  brought  a         ^ 
new  and  important  actor  and  an  ad-  Apprtiaeh  of 
ditional  army  on  the  theatre.     The  Wlndlaeh- 
magistrates  and  people  of  Prague,  fiJjSi^'** 
seeing  the  turn  events  were  taking 
at  Vienna,  and  that  the  contest  had  run  into  one 
between  the  Sclavonic  and  Magyar  races,  took 
part,  as  bound  alike  by  duty  and  inclinatioii, 
with  the  foimer.     The  municipal  authoiities 
there  issued  a  strong  proclamation,  condemning 
the  conduct  of  the  Vienna  insurgents,  and  de- 
claring "  Bohemia  can  only  prosper  when  Aus- 
tria is  independent."     Windischgratz  broagbt 
considerable  reinforcements  with  him,  raising 
the  royal  army  before  Vienna  to  seventy  thou- 
sand men — a  force  about  equal  to  the  armed 
men  within  the  wails.     But  the  great  reliance 
of  the  insurgents  was  on  the  Hungarians,  whose 
approach  was  anxiously  looked  for  from  the  stee- 
ples, and  repeatedly,  though  falsely,  announced 
to  the  people.    Their  advanced  posts,  indeed, 
made  their  appearance  on  the  skirts  of  the  forest 
of  Vienna,  but  the  main  body  never  came  up; 
and  after  a  vain  demonstration,  the  whole  re- 
tired into  their  own  country  without  attemptisj? 
any  thing.    The  revolutionists,  however,  received 
a  very  important  accession  of  strength  at  this 
critical  moment  by  the  arrival  of  a  number  of 
cosmopolitan  democrats  from  various  csuntries, 
especially  Poland,  the  ardent  ex-  ^ 
iled  sons  of  which  hastened  from  is4?^i^Bit. 
all  quarters  to  the  Austrian  capital,  ieydler,iLtM, 
and  brought  with  them  their  enthu-  9^6;  Ann. 
siastic  aseal,  buoyant  courage,  and  ^o*"^^*^ 
military  experience.' 

Among  these  was  General  Bem,  a  Polish  of- 
ficer who  had  acquired  great  distinction      ei 
in  the  war  in  Poland.     By  a  happy  in-  CSuneter 
spiration  he  had  saved  the  Polish  army  o'Bon. 
from  destruction  on  the  field  of  Ostrolenka  in 
1831.     He  immediately  received  an  importaot 
conunand  in  the  city,  and  by  his  courage  sad 
resolution  he  proved  himself  worthy  of  the  trust 
His  mind  was  cast  in  the  mould  of  great  cs{»- 
tains,  and  if  he  had  been  employed  in  a  matt 
fortunate  cause  he  would  probably  have  ac- 
quired deathless  renown.     Ardent,  enterprij^ing, 
and  impassioned,  like  most  of  his  countrymen, 
he  united  with  these  qualities  the  stag  Jroiti, 
presence  of  mind,  and  coolness  in  danger,  which 
are  essential  to  a  consummate  genml.    The 
greater  part  of  his  life,  from  the  misfortunes  of 
his  country,  was  spent  in  exUe,  and  he  there  ac- 
quired the  restless  activity  and  instability  of  pur- 
pose by  which  refugees  are  in  general  character- 
ized.   It  had  been  early  prophesied  of  him  thts 
he  would  rise  to  great  distinction,  and  be  rardy 
fortunate,  and  that  he  would  incur  no  personal 
danger  till  the  year  1860.     The  prophecy,  whidi 
was  fully  credited  by  him,  led  him  to  despise 
dangers  in  his  previous  career;  but  it  was  at 
length  fatally  accomplished  in  that  year,  when 
he  died,  baring,  in  despair  of  Bu-  ^ 
rope,  embraced  the  creed  of  Moham-  ogysaT^ 
med.*  ^^ 
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The  ammgements  for  the  attack  of  the  capital 
66c  haying  been  made,  Windischgratz, 

Tieniut  refiu-  who,  on  his  arrival,  had  assumed 
^r^  SfSm-  *^*  command,  summoned  the  city, 
bailment  ^^^  terms  proposed  were,  that  with, 
commences^  in  forty-eight  hours  the  city  was  to 
October  24  b©  surrendered,  and  all  arms  given 
up ;  the  armed  corporations  and  University  Le- 
gion to  be  dissolved,  and  twelve  students  to  be 
delivered  up  as  hostages,  and  certain  individuals 
named.  The  Diet  replied  that  these  terms  were 
illegal  and  unconstitutional ;  to  which  Windisch- 
gratz rejoined  that  he  could  not  negotiate  with 
the  Diet,  and  that  the  only  authority  he  could 
recognize  was  the  Municipal  Council  of  Vienna. 
Windischgratz  having  given  the  besieged  twen- 
ty-four hours  more  to  accede  to  his  proposal,  he 
commenced  the  bombardment  on  the  morning  of 
the  28th.  Before  this  took  place  the  spirits  of 
the  besieged  had  been  somewhat  raised  by  the 
arrival  of  Blum,  Hartonem,  and  Boebel,  as  a 
deputation  from  the  Assembly  at  Frankfort,  to 
congratulate  the  Viennese  on  their  glorious  rev- 
olution, and  encourage  them  to  persevere  in  their 
defense.  These  enthusiastic  Liberals  did  not 
confine  themselves  to  congratulatory  words,  but 
proceeded  to  deeds,  and  took  an  active  part  in 
encouraging  and  organizing  the  means  of  resist- 
ance, which  led  to  a  sad  but  not  unmerited  trag- 
edy with  one  of  their  number.  Meanwhile  the 
clubs  and  revolutionary  authorities  redoubled 
their  activity,  and  so  formidable  were  their  prep- 
,  u^igy^  jjL  arations  in  barricades,  artilleiy,  and 
306^  315;  An.  troops  to  guard  them,  that  it  was 
iieg.  1848, 422,  evident  nothing  but  a  most  san- 
HVo^^^i'  guinary  struggle  could  effect  their 

1848,460,461.  reduction. » 

Windischgratz  directed  his  principal  attack 
^  against  the  suburbs  of  Leopoldstadt 

Prepantlons  Aod  Landstrafse,  where  the  defenses 
for  ihe  assault  of  the  besieged  were  the  least  for- 
OD  both  sides,  ridable,  and  the  insurgents  in  most 
strength  were  grouped  around  their  several  stand- 
aixls  to  await  the  assault.  The  moment  was  sol- 
emn and  awful;  profound  silence,  interrupted 
only  by  the  rolling  of  artillery  and  ammunition 
wagons,  prevailed  all  the  morning;  every  one 
fyt  that  the  decisive  moment  had  arrived  which 
was  to  determine  the  contest  between  the  revolu- 
tionists and 'the  Emperor.  At  ten  o'clock  the 
tocsin  suddenly  rang  from  all  the  churches,  the 
pen^rale  beat  in  all  the  streets,  and  the  combat- 
ants were  every  where  seen  hurrying  to  their 
several  rallying-points.  The  assailants  were  not 
less  determined ;  the  regiment  of  the  late  Count 
Latour  was  in  an  especial  manner  excited,  and 
loudly  proclaimed  their  deteimination  to  take  a 
a  rrh  d-  iL  ^'^*^  vengeance  on  his  murderers. 
830  331'  Ann.  -^^  half-past  eleven  a  signal-gun  was 
Reg.  1848,  discharged  by  the  assailants,  follow- 
422,423;  Ann.  ed  by  a  loud  roar  from  all  their  bat- 
l^L  1848,  teries,  and  immediately  the  firing 
became  general  on  both  sides.' 

The  first  barricade  was  carried  without  much 
0Y  difficulty  by  the  effect  of  a  heavy 

Stormbiff  of  fire  of  musketry  from  the  Croats  and 
tlie  banieade  Chasseurs  stationed  in  the  houses 
of  the  Prater.  ^^^  woods  of  the  Prater  adjoining ; 
but  at  the  second  barricade,  which  was  mounted 
with  cannon,  and  where  Bem,  with  the  Univers- 
ity Legion,  commanded  in  person,  a  much  more 
formi^ble  resistance  was  experienced,  and  the 


contest  was  obstinate  and  bloody  in  the  extreme. 
Three  separate  assaults  by  the  Imperialists  were 
repulsed  with  great  slaughter,  and  the  shouts  of 
victory  were  already  raised  by  the  defenders, 
when  a  loud  ciy  was  heard  behind  them,  follow- 
ed  by  triumphant  cheers.  It  was  the  Croats  of 
Jellachich,  who,  having  penetrated  into  the  sub- 
urb of  Leopoldstadt  by  the  Landstrasse  and  the 
avenue  of  the  Emperor  Francis,  had  now  made 
their  way  into  the  rear  of  the  barricade  of  the 
Prater,  which  had  been  so  obstinately  contest(  d, 
and  rendered  its  further  maintenance  impracti- 
cable. This  success  was  decisive;  the  rebels, 
attacked  both  in  front  and  rear,  and  exposed  to 
a  fire  from  the  adjoining  houses,  which  were  all 
occupied,  were  obliged  to  evacuate  their  formida- 
ble position,  which,  with  all  the  guns  mounted  on 
it,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Imperialists.  Later 
in  the  evening,  the  railway  station  of  Gloggnits 
and  the  whole  of  the  Belvidere  were  taken  after 
a  desperate  fight,  in  which  the  students  who  de- 
fended them  were  slain  to  the  last  man.  The 
suburbs  of  Leopoldstadt  and  Landstrasse,  the 
gardens  of  the  palace  of  Prince  Schwartzenbcrg, 
the  Hotel  of  the  Invalides,  and  the  Veterinary 
School,  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
Imperialists  before  night.  Thesur-  i^?^22?23' 
render  of  the  city  was  now  only  a  BaiieydieV,  u.* 
question  of  time,  and  could  not  ap-  332,834;  Ann. 
parently  be  delayed  beyond  a  few  J^**-  ^^^» 
hours.  ^ 

The  day  had  been  terrible,  but  the  night  which 
followed  was  more  terrible  still.  The  ^.g 
town  was  on  fire  in  six-and-twenty  Night  which 
difierent  places.  The  whole  houses  followed  the 
adjoining  the  double  barricade  of  the  ■***«^ 
Prater,  the  scene  of  so  desperate  a  conflict  on 
the  preceding  day,  the  Theatre  of  the  Odeon,  the 
Street  of  Francis,  the  baths  of  Schuted,  the  rail- 
way station  of  Borek,  the  Jagerzeil,  had  become 
the  prey  of  the  flames.  Scarce  an  eye  was  closed 
in  Vienna  on  that  dreadful  night.  With  speech- 
less agony  the  people  watched  the  columns  of 
flame  which  in  every  direction  rose  into  the  heav- 
eas,  and  cast  a  lurid  light  over  the  vast  expanse 
of  the  city.  The  dead  bodies  of  men  and  horses 
lying  about  wherever  the  contest  had  been  se- 
vere, the  pools  of  blood,  and  the  horrid  stench 
arising  from  the  half-consumed  bodies  in  the 
burned  houses,  exhibited  a  picture  of  war  in  its 
most  terrible  form.  Half  of  the  houses  in  the 
assaulted  suburbs  had  been  burned  down*»the 
remainder  were  riddled  with  round-shot  and 
shells.  On  every  side  were  to  be  seen  weeping 
wives,  sisters,  and  daughters,  searching  among 
the  ruins,  or  pulling  out  of  the  rubbish  the  hnlf- 
consumed  bodies  of  their  relatives.  The  Revolu- 
tionists had  determined  on  having  a  Exe-wltncrs 
a  revolution  "k  la  Robespierre,"  in  Ann.  Keg. 
and  they  had  got  it;  but  they  did  }^f^'^^' 
not  intend,  what  had  now  come  to  gaj;*  Ann. 
pass,  that  its  terrors  were  to  fall  on  Hist  1S48, 
themselves."  ^^• 

The  morning  of  the  29th  commenced  with 
the  interment  of  the  dead  slain  in        ^ 
the  conflict  of  the  preceding  day.   commence- 
Their  number  astonished  those  en-  nwnt  of  con- 
gaged  in  the  melancholy  ceremony,   JjJJJ^/j^'  * 
and  diffused  a  general  sadness,  which 
was  the  farther  increased  by  the  sight  of  the 
wide  chasm  in  the  rankn  of  the  survivors.     This 
was  occasioned  not  only  by  those  slain  or  wound- 
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ed  in  the  fight,  but  by  the  still  greater  number 
who,  despairing  of  success,  had  left  their  ranks, 
thrown  away  their  arms,  and  exchanged  their 
brilliant  uniforms  for  the  sober  garb  of  citizens. 
Others,  again,  among  whom  were  nearly  the 
whole  students  and  Poles,  with  mournful  resolu- 
tion still  gallantly  held  out,  and  repaired  to  their 
several  rallying-points  on  the  bastions  and  in 
the  barricades ;  but  the  generals  of  the  insurgents 
took  a  calmer  view  of  their  chances  of  success, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  forenoon  declared  to  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  prolong  the  defense.  Windischgratz  hu- 
manely suspended  his  fire  to  give  the  insurgents 
an  opportunity  of  coming  to  an  accommodation, 
and  the  municipality  sent  a  deputation  to  him  to 
endeavor  to  effect  some  alleviation  in  the  condi- 
tions of  capitulation.  But  the  Imperial  general 
was  inflexible,  and  insisted  on  his  original  con- 
ditions ;  he  agreed,  however,  to  suspend  hostili- 
ties till  midnight,  in  order  to  give  the  insurgents 
time  to  consider  his  proposals.  The  deputation 
returned  to  the  committee  with  heavy  hearts, 
and  they,  in  their  turn,  sent  for  the  heads  of 
the  sections  to  consider  what  was  to  be  done  un- 
der the  circumstances.  '*The  surrender  of  the 
town,"  cried  Bem,  '^  as  we  now  stand,  would  be 
a  monstrous  act  of  cowardice,  while  our  defeat 
on  the  ruins  of  Vienna  would  be  a  passport  to 
immortality.  From  the  top  of  St.  Stephen's  the 
advanced  posts  of  the  Magyars  are  already  seen, 
and  their  guns  ready  to  pour  grape  on  our  ene- 
mies. Yes !  the  ruins  of  Vienna  would  be  a 
tomb  worthy  of  the  giants  of  Poland  and  Aus- 
tria." **  One  may  easily  see,"  replied  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, Messenhauser,  ''that  yon  are 
not  a  Viennese ;  you  mistake  the  epoch.  The 
ruins  of  Vienna  would  not  be  your  tomb ;  for  if 
such  a  misfortune  was  reserved  for  the  capital  of 
the  monarchy  through  your  fault,  you  would  be 
buried  in  it  under  the  curses  and  the  opprobri- 
um of  the  universe."  The  National  Guard 
loudly  applauded  these  words;  the  Poles  and 
refugees   alone   remained   silent.      It  was   at 

I  W.II.-JI-,    ^®°S*^  agreed,  by  a  large  majority, 

II  MT  339  ''  ^  accept  the  terms  offered  by  Win- 
An.  Rjg.  184S,  dischgratz ;  and  before  midnight  a 
43%  423 ;  An.  deputation  with  this  answer  was  dis- 
HiBt.  1848,  patched  to  the  Imperial  head-quar- 
*•'•  ters.! 

The  terms  of  the  capitulation  wore  forthwith 

/fo  carried  into  execution.      Already 

Approach  of    the  chief  members  of  the  Central 

the  Hungari-   Committee  of  the  Clubs  and  of  the 

^J^*^^  Committee  of  Public  Safety  had 
from  the  stee-    ,.  j    ^t.         •        '^  j- 

pies  of  Vieu-    disappeared,  the  university  was  dis- 

na.  solved,  the  disarming  of  the  Nation- 

October  80.  ai  Guard  had  in  great  part  been 
carried  into  effect,  and  wagons  of  arms  were  ev- 
ery hour  brought  into  the  depots  appointed  for 
their  reception,  when,  at  a  quarter  past  eleven 
on  the  morning  of  the  30th,  a  great  stir  was  ob- 
served in  the  crowd  which  thronged  round  the 
foot  of  St.  Stephen's  steeple,  anxious  to  hear  if 
there  were  any  symptoms  of  the  approach  of  the 
Hungarians,  when  a  student  standing  on  a  chair 
read  the  following  billet,  signed  by  Messenhau- 
ser:  *<  From  the  summit  of  the  tower  of  St  Ste- 
Shen*s  they  see  distinctly  a  combat  commencing 
ehind  Kaiser-Ebersdorf,  without  being  able  to 
distinguish  the  troops  engaged,  or  the  course  of 
the  action."    This  announcement  was  like  the 


cry  of  pardon  to  a  convict  on  the  rerga  of  exe- 
cution ;  the  whole  insurgents  felt  as  if  relieved 
from  instant  death.      Instantly  the  cry  arose, 
*'Long  live  the  Hungarians!  all  is  over;  here 
are  the  Magyars — to  arms,  to  arms !  forward  to 
meet  the  enemy !"    The  transports  were  inde- 
scribable :  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  crowds  of 
armed  men  were  seen  on  the  ramparts;  ereiy 
one  was  hurrying  to  and  fro  in  the  streets ;  ar- 
tillery was  dragged  forward  to  the  barricades ; 
all  thoughts  of  the  capitulation  were  at  an  end. 
The  universal  enthusiasm  was  increased  by  a 
second  bulletin  issued  at  one  o'clock,  which  an- 
nounced that  ^*  the  battle  was  advancing  toward 
Oberston  and  Inzersdorf,  and  that  the  Hnnga- 
rians  appeared  to  be  advancing  Tictorionsly." 
The  transports  now  became  universal  and  inde- 
scribable ;  from  all  the  steeples,  roofs,  and  tow- 
ers of  the  city  the  insurgents  were  firing  guns 
and  waving  flags  in  the  belief  of  victory ;  while 
the  increasing  roar  of  the  cannon,  the  sharp  rat- 
tle of  the  musketry,  and  at  lengtii  the  cral^  of 
cannon-balls  against  the  walls  and  elevated  build- 
ings, told  distinctly  that  the  battle  was  roiling 
nearer,  and  relief  approaching.     But  these  joy- 
ous tidings  soon  yielded  to  more  gloomy  present- 
iments, when  it  was  announced,  in  a  third  bul- 
letin from  the  summit  of  St.  Stephen's,  that  the 
battle  was  drawing  nearer  in  the  centre,  but  that 
it  was  concentrated  to  the  left  of  Schwechat,  be- 
tween Kaiser  and  Obersdorff.    As  this  announce- 
ment indicated  a  retreat  on  the  part  of  the  Hun- 
garians on  that  side,  the  cry  arose  that  Messen- 
hauser was  a  traitor,  and  bands  of  frantic  rebels 
marched  through  the  streets  calling  on  every  one 
to  take  up  arms,  murdering  not  a  few.     The 
most  desperate-  projects  were  discussed  in  the 
clubs.     During  the  next  twenty-four  hoars  all 
authority  was  at  an  end;  Vienna  was  at  the 
mercy  of  bands  of  insurgents  traversing  the  city 
in  every  direction,  and  insulting  or  massacring  all 
whom  they  suspected  of  a  leaning  . 
to  the  enemy ;  while  on  the  outside  ig^^i^^. 
the  loud  cheers  of  the  Imperialists  lejd.  iL  341, 
announced  their  victory  over  the  851;  Ann. 
Hungarians,  and  final  defeat  of  the  2^*461*^ 
last  hopes  of  the  insurrection.^ 

In  effect,  the  Hungarian  army  under  General 
Moza,  after  great  indecision  on  the  tl 

part  of  the  troops  as  to  whether  they  Battle  nt 
would  cross  the  Austrian  frontier,  Jjddefe*?©! 
as  that  was  a  direct  act  of  revolt  t],^  Hangarf* 
against  the  Government,  were  at  am. 
length  induced,  by  the  urgent  rep-  October  30. 
resentations  of  the  inhabitants  of  Vienna,  to  pass 
that  dreaded  line,  and  advance  into  Austria. 
This  was  done  on  the  28th,  and  the  invading 
force  was  25,000  strong,  of  whom,  however, 
10,000  were  young  troops,  upon  whom,  as  the 
event  proved,  little  reliance  could  be  placed. 
On  the  81  St  they  approached  the  Austrian  posi- 
tion, which  extended  over  the  villages  of  Schwe- 
chat, Maunsworth,  and  Kaiser-Ebersdorf.  Win- 
dischgratz had  occupied  these  Tillages  with  his 
best  infantry,  and  stationed  Prince  Lichtenstein 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  cavalry  on  his  right 
wing,  llie  Imperialists  on  the  field  were  not 
superior  in  number  to  the  Hungarians,  but  they 
had  greatly  the  advantage  in  the  quality  and 
experience  of  their  troops.  The  battle  com- 
menced at  eleven  o'clock  on  the  80th,  with  a 
brisk  attack  on  the  Imperialists  in  Maunsworth, 
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by  some  Hiin|irarian  natkmftl  gaards  nnder  Coant  on  their  tide  reoommenoed  at  all  pointo  with  as 
Gayon,  who  conducted  themselves  very  bravely,  much  vigor  as  ever.  It  was  not  any  deUberate 
and  gradually  forced  back  the  Austrian  tiraiU  '  act  of  treachery  on  t^e  part  of  the  insurgents, 
Icurs.  The  contest  there  was  still  undecided,  |  but  an  unauthorized  act  arising  from  uncon- 
when  Georgey  was  ordered  to  attack  the  village  fh>ntable  excitement  among  the  people,  in  whose 
of  Schwechat,  with  a  brigade  of  which  he  had  ranksthe  cry  of  * 'Treason,  we  are  betrayed  !**  was 
received  the  command.  When  Geon^ey  arrived  <  constantly  heard.  It  was,  however,  speedily  and 
at  the  point  of  attack,  he  found  the  enemy's  cen-  terriUy  revenged.  Windischgratz  immediately 
tre  drawn  back  out  of  the  reach  of  shot:  but  brought  up  fresh  troops,  which  penetrated  into 
owing  to  the  undiscipline  of  part  of  the  Hunga-  and  made  themselves  masters  of  the  whole  sub- 
rian  foree,  which  was  composed  of  new  levies,  1  urb,  and  he  established  batteries  in  the  gardens 
the  centre  now  found  itself  a  mile  and  a  half  dis>  of  Schwartsenberg  and  in  the  Imperial  stabka, 
tant  from  the  left  wing.  This  rendered  a  halt  which  opened  fire  on  the  city,  llie  fiery  pro- 
necessary,  and  Georgey  hastened  to  Kossuth,  jectiles  sweeping  through  the  air,  the  hissing  of 
who  was  with  the  general-in.€bief,  to  explain  the  rockets  which  searched  out  eveiy  part  of  the 
the  dangerous  state  of  the  army,  with  its  centre  buildings  which  they  penetrated,  diffused  uni- 
in  this  manner  entirely  severed  from  the  left,  veisal  consternation.  Before  one  o'clock  the 
and  the  latter  left  alone  on  the  town  was  on  fire  in  several  places,  and  white 
7«!iwI*Kui.  field  of  battle.  The  general  refused  flags  were  displayed  from  all  the  bastions.  A 
kB,  i.  87,  In-  to  alter  his  dispositions,  and  said,  deputation  of  the  magistrates  went  out  to  the 
trotinetioa;  •<  I  stand  where  I  can  surv^  the  glacis,  and  formally  sorrendered  the  keys  of  the 
Si* ^S*''  **•  whole :  do  you  in  silence  obey  what  city  to  the  Imperial  general ;  and  this  time  the 
^  I  order."'  I  surrender,  which  was  unconditional,  was  its  own 

Windischgratz  at  once  discerned  the  fatal  mis-   guarantee,  for  the  victorious  troops  took  militaiy 
^^        take  which   had   been   committed,    possession  of  the  wh(^  city,     llie  ^  p  ,. 
Total  d«feat  He  pushed  forward  some  horse-ar-   prophecy  was  already  accomplish-  u,  sm^sm^* 
of  the  Hod-  tlUery,  which  opened  a  heavy  fire  on  ed :  the  agony  of  Count  Latour  had  Ann.  hibu  * 
s**^""-        Georgfifs    unsupported    battalions,    proved  that  also  of  the  Vienna  rev-  >^^^^:  An. 
who  instantly  took  to  flight,  "  rushing  headlong,"   olution.'  ^«"  18*^'*^ 

says  that  general,  '*over  one  another.'*  Not-  The  victorious  Imperialists  were  received  with 
withstanding  the  heroic  eiibrts  of  Count  Ernest  transports  of  joy  by  the  vast  majority  ^^4^ 
Almassy  and  thirty  or  forty  of  his  bravest  follow-  [  of  the  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  ExMution 
ers,  the  panic  spread,  and  soon  the  rout  became  |  capital,  with  sullen  but  impotent  indig-  »'  Binm. 
nniversid.  "Out  of  nearly  5000  men  of  those  ]  nation  by  the  students  and  republican  ^^  '^' 
national  guards,"  says  Georgey,  **aboDt  whose  sections  of  the  community.  The  disarming  of 
valor  I  had  already  heard  so  many  tirades ;  the  National  Gueurd  went  on  quietly  and  without 
who,  as  themselves  had  repeatedly  asserted,  were  opposition.  The  Imperial  Government  made  a 
burning  with  desire  to  measure  themselves  with  humane  use  of  their  victory.  Though  the  city 
an  enemy  whom  they  never  mentioned  but  with  '  had  in  reality  been  carried  by  assault,  and  the  in- 
the  greatest  contempt,  there  remained  to  me,  fiunons  mniider  of  Count  Latour  had  justly  ex- 
after  a  short  cannonade,  a  single  man,  and  that  asperated  the  soldiery  in  the  highest  degree,  its 
an  elderly  invalided  soldier.  The  whole  of  our  inhabitants  underwent  none  of  the  horrors  usual- 
force  from  Schwechat  to  Mannsworth  had  been  ly  experienced  on  such  occasions.  No  pillage  or 
swept  away.  The  other  brigades^  incredible  as  willful  conflagration  took  place ;  the  troops,  on 
it  may  seem,  had  taken  to  their  heels  even  be-  the  contrary,  were  active  in  extinguishing  the 
fore  mine.  Like  a  scared  flock,  the  nudn  body  fires  which  had  been  raised  during  the  bombard* 
of  the  armv  was  hastening  in  the  greatest  disor-  ment.  Few  executions,  and  those  only  of  lead- 
der  toward  the  Fncha  for  safety."  Vain  were  ers  deeply  implicated,  ensued;  and  although  it 
all  Georgey's  efibrts,  with  a  small  rear-guard  of  .  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  any  should  have 
about  a  thousand  men,  whom  he  hastily  got  to>  tarnished  the  lustre  of  so  glorious  a  victory,  yet 
gether,  to  stop  the  rout.  The  army  fled  in  utter  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  the  insurgents  had 
confusion,  aini  got  off  from  the  pursuit  with  the  brought  severity  upon  themselves :  by  the  mur- 
losB  of  3000  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners.  Had  der  of  Count  liamberg  and  Count  Latour,  they 
the  pursuit  by  the  thirty-five  squadrons  of  Prince  1  had  put  themselves  out  of  the  pije  of  humanity, 
Lichtenstein  on  the  left  been  more  vigorous,  hard- 1  and  they  could  net  complain  if  the  ruthless  max- 


]y  any  of  the  Hungarians  would  have  escaped. 
Kossuth  was  one  of  the  first  who  took  to  flight; 
»  G«ofgeT,  L  ^^^<^^  however,  could  not  be  urged 
87, 91 :  BaI.  as  a  fault,  as  his  post  was  at  the 
iPTd.  tf.  888,  coancil-board,  not  in  the  front  with 
**•  the  grenadiers.' 

After  this  decisive  defeat,  there  remained,  of 
73^  course,  no  alternative  to  the  rebels  in 
Surrender  Vienna  but  surrender  at  discretion, 
of  Vienna,  and  the  Imperial  general  sternly  re- 
Oct.  8L  fuaed  to  accede  to  any  other  terms. 
The  surrender  was  going  on  when  the  tocsin,  in 
violation  of  the  orders  of  the  Committee  of  Stu- 
dents, suddenly  sounded  from  the  tower  of  St. 
Srepben*s.  Crowds  of  ardent  republicans  im- 
mediatdy  hastened  to  their  rallying-points  on 


im  VtB  VictiSf  which  they  had  applied  to  others, 
now  recoiled  upon  themselves.  Among  those 
executed  was  Robert  Blum,  the  deputy  from 
Frankfort,  who  was  tried  by  a  court-martial  on 
the  8th  instant,  and  next  day  shot  He  was  con- 
victed, on  his  own  admission,  of  having  ^  » 
instigated  the  rebellion  bv  his  seditious  ^^' 
speeches,  and  taken  an  active  part  by  combating 
with  the  insurgents  against  the  Imperial  troops 
in  the  defense  of  Vienna.  He  died  with  ^  ^ 
unshaken  fortitude.  His  execution,  as  ^^'  ' 
already  mentioned,  excited  a  great  sensation  in 
Germany,  and  by  many  is  still  regarded  as  a 
political  fault,  chiefly  as  being  a  defiance  thrown 
down  by  Austria  to  the  central  government  in 
the  Grerman  Confederacy,  as  he  was  a  member 


the  bastions  and  the  barricades,  and  the  firing  of  the  national  Parliament.    Yet  is  this  view 
Vol.  IV.— Go 
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dearly  entmeons ;  for  it  never  was  supposed  that 
a  member  of  the  Iie^g;i8latm«  in  one  countiy  was 
at  liberty  to  commit  high  treason  with  impunity 
in  another;  or  that  even  in  the  same  State  a 
member  of  Parliament  is  at  liberty  to  rise  in  re- 
bellion against  his  sovereign.*  Messenhauser, 
commander  of  the  armed  force  in  Vienna,  was 
also  condemned,  and  met  death  with  the  like 
fortitude.  He  was  fearful  of  the  disgrace  of  be- 
ing hanged,  and  uttered  a  cry  of  joy  when  he 
heard  he  was  to  be  shot.  '*It  is  a  sad  fate 
mine,"  said  he :  **  on  29th  October  I  was  threat- 
ened with  death  by  the  Prol^aires  of  Vienna  as 
guilty  of  treachery,  and  now  I  am  condemned  to 
the  same  punishment  for  treason 
1848  47?-^  An.  ^  ^®  Emperor."  He  died  brave- 
Keg/ 184^4231  ly,  standing  erect,  with  his  hand  on 
434;  Bailey-  his  heart,  and  himself  gave  the  word 
»67''m»  ^  command  to  the  soldiers  charged 

*      *  with  the  melancholy  dnty.^ 

The  restoration  of  the  Imperial  authority  in 
<..  Vienna  was  inmiediately  followed, 

Formation  of  "  "f^^  ^  be  expected,  hj  an  entire 
•newmlniBtry  change  of  ministry.  Prince  Felix 
by  Schwarta-  ^f  Schwartasenberg  was,  with  the 
•aoerg.  entire  concurrence  of  the  Imperial 

party,  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Government, 
and  Count  Francis  Stadion  was  made  minister 
of  the  interior  and  of  public  instruction ;  Krauss, 
finance  minister ;  Baron  Cordon,  of  war ;  Bach, 
of  justice ;  Chevalier  Bonck,  of  commerce  and 
public  works ;  the  Cbevalier  Thunfuld,  of  agri- 
culture. The  character  of  all  the  persons  com- 
posing this  cabinet,  especially  of  its  very  eminent 
chief  and  of  M.  Bach,  the  minister  of  justice, 
wore  a  guarantee  for  its  due  discharge  of  the 
arduous  duty  with  which  it  was  intrusted,  of  re- 
constructing the  monarchy  out  of  the  scattered 
fragments  into  which  it  had  been  broken.  And 
in  truth  this  duty  was  more  arduous  in  reality 
than  it  seemed  in  appearance ;  for  the  coalition 
df  forces  by  which  the  insurrection  had  been  con- 
quered in  Vienna,  so  far  from  being  thoroughly 
united,  itself  labored  under  secret  but  most  seri- 
ons.canses  of  division.    Austria,  in  its  last  ex- 

*  When  lentence  of  death  waa  pronoaneed  agalnet 
Blum,  he  said,  without  exhibiting  the  least  fear,  "  I  fnlly 
azpeetod  it;  Uie  sentence  was  not  unforeseen. **  He  en- 
treated, as  a  last  &yor,  that  he  might  be  permitted  to 
write  a  letter  to  his  wife,  which  was  agreed  to,  and  it 
eondnded  with  these  words :  "  Let  not  my  fate  disoour- 
age  yon ;  but  bring  up  our  ohildren  so  that  they  may 
not  bring  disgrace  on  my  name.'*  '^  Now  I  am  ready,^' 
»id  he,  addresshig  the  oDScers  of  Jnstioe,  when  the  letter 
was  done.  Arrived  at  the  place  of  execution,  he  said  to 
•ne  of  the  euirawiers  of  his  escort,  *'  Here,  then,  we  are 
come  to  the  last  stage  of  my  Joum#y.**  He  desired  not 
to  hare  his  eyes  bandaged ;  and  this  being  refiised,  lest 
his  unsteadiness  should  cause  the  men  to  miss  their  aim, 
he  blindfolded  himself,  and  knelt  down  with  manly 
courage.  He  fell  pierced  by  three  balls,  and  died  in- 
■tantly.^BAi.unn»UB,  11.  8M,  867. 


tremity,  had  been  saved  by  the  fidelity  of  the 
army,  and  the  heroic  devotion  of  the  Sdave 
population,  numbering  nearly  half  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Empire.    But  out  of  the  victory  of 
their  united  forces  arose,  as  is  so  often  the  case 
with  successful  coalitions,  a  new  cause  of  dis- 
cord— who  was  to  lead  the  combined  forces^  and 
what  interest  was  to  predominate  in  the  Govern- 
ment which  they  had  re-established  ?    Windiscfa- 
gratz  had  the  command,  and  directed  the  army 
which  was  to  act  against  Hungary ;  bat  Win- 
dischgratz  had  conquered  at  Prague  as  well  as 
at  Vienna :  his  cannon  had  dissolved  the  tjclave 
congress,  and  the  Croatians  beheld  with  jealousy 
their  beloved  Ban,  whom  they  re- 
garded  with  justice  as  the  savior  of  }gtg '^jJJ*''' 
the  Empire^  obeying  the  orders  of  4T6;*  Bailey- 
a  German  prince  who  had  proved  dier.  ii.  37(( 
himself  the  worst  enemy  of  their  J^Ji 'Jji^***' 
race.* 

The  thorns  with  which  his  crown  was  still  be- 
set, and  the  dreadful  scenes  which  j^ 
he  had  been  compelled  to  witness  Resignation 
in  his  capital,  induced  the  Emper-  of  the  Emper- 
or  finally  to  relinquish  the  sceptre,  JJj  *°  ^  2«**^ 
which  he  felt  he  could  no  longer  new  Emper- 
wield  with  comfort  to  himself  or  or,  Frands 
advantage  to  his  country.     On  the  i***P*H    « 
2d  December  he  came  with  the  Em-  *^«*"««'  *• 
press  into  the  saloon  of  audience  of  the  Arch- 
bishop, where  the  whole  Imperial  family,  sod 
the  Prince  Windischgratz,  Baron  JeUachich. 
and  the  chief  dignitaries  of  the  E^mpire,  were 
assembled,  and  announced  his  irrevocable  de- 
termination to  resign  the  crown  in  favor  of  the 
young  Archduke  Francis  Joseph,  the  next  heir 
to  it,  after  his  father  the  Archduke  Charles, 
whom  similar  rcssons  had  determined  to  waive 
his  right  to  the  succession.     Having  said  these 
words,  the  Emperor  knelt  down  to  receive  the 
benediction  of,  and  take  the  oath  of  fealty  to, 
the  young  Emperor,  called  at  so  early  an  age  to 
wield  the  destinies  of  the  ancient  and  time-hon- 
ored Empire  of  Austria.    The  President  of  the 
Council  then  read  aloud  the  formal  act  of  abdi- 
cation and  renunciation  of  the  Emperor  and  the 
Archduke  Charles,  which  was  immediately  signed 
by  both  princes.  Prince  Schwartzenberg,  and  the 
other  dignitaries  present.     The  cUUvtnU  Emper- 
or and  Express  set  off  the  same  day,  in  a  private 
carriage,  for  Prague,  which  he  had  fixed  on  as 
his  future  residence.    The  new  Emperor  was  only 
eighteen  years  of  age  when  he  entered  on  his  ardo- 
ons  duties ;  but  he  at  once  evinced  a  courage  and 
sagacity  above  his  years,  and  to  his  ,  ^^^^^  y, 
energy  and  determination  the  sal-  8T2,37^AmL 
vation  of  the  monarchy,  amidst  the  Hist  isis, 
perils  by  which  it  was  still  beset,  is  SJa.^^* 
in  a  great  measnre  to  be  ascribed.'  ^"•*».**' 
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CHAPTER  LV. 

WAS  IN  BUHaiBT — ^ITS  FDMIi  TBRXHIATION  BT  THB  BUSfllAX  tSTKBYVtraOV  IK  AUGUST,  1849. 


On  the  5th  December  the  new  Emperor  iteaed 
^  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  said : 

ProcluBation  "  We  are  convinced  of  the  necessitj 
by  the  new  and  Talne  of  free  institutions,  and 
^JJJ^JI^g^  enter  with  confidence  on  the  path 
of  a  prosperous  restoration  of  the 
monarchy.  On  the  basis  of  true  liberty,  on  the 
basis  of  the  equality  of  rights  of  all  our  people, 
and  the  equality  of  all  citizens  before  the  law, 
and  on  the  basis  of  their  eqtudfy  partaking  in  the 
r^preMntathn  «md  kgislaiUm^  the  country  will  rise 
to  its  ancient  grandeur;  it  will  acquire  new 
strength  to  resist  the  storm  of  the  time ;  it  will 
be  a  hall  to  shelter  the  tribes  of  many  tongues, 
united  under  the  sceptre  of  our  fathers.  Jeal- 
ous of  the  glory  of  the  crown,  and  redolved  to 
preserve  the  monarchy  uncurtailed,  but  ready 
to  share  our  privileges  with  the  representatives 
of  the  people,  wp  hope,  by  the  assistance  of  God, 
and  with  the  co-operation  of  onr  people,  to  suc- 
ceed in  uniting  all  the  countries  and  tribes  of 
the  monarchy  into  one  integral  State.  We  have 
had  many  trials;  tranquillity  and  order  have 
been  disturbed  in  various  parts  of  the  Empire. 
A  civil  war  is  even  now  iraging  in  one  part  of 
the  monarchy.  Preparations  have  been  made 
to  restore  legal  order  every  where.  The  con- 
quest over  rebellion,  and  the  return  of  domestic 
peace,  are  the  first  conditions  of  the  great  work 
which  we  take  in  hand.  We  confidently  rely  on 
the  sensible  and  candid  co-operation  of  the  na- 
tion through  its  representatives.  Austria  at  the 
close  of  this  memorable  year  might  proudly  claim 
for  its  motto,  ^Mergens  profimdo  pnlchriar  eveniL* 
It  has  crushed  the  rebellion  in  Lombardy,  driv- 
en back  the  Piedmontese  into  their,  own  territo- 
ry, planted  the  Ausfrian  flag  again  in  triumph  on 
the  walls  of  Milan,  which  had  for  centuries  been 
a  fief  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg.  Compelled  in 
self-defense  to  assault  his  own  capital,  the  Em- 
peror has  found  his  troops  as  loyal  as  they  were 
brave,  and  the  cannon  of  Windischgratz  and 
Jellachich  have  effectually  silenced  the  voice  of 
insurrection.  In  Hungary  the  Imperial  arms 
have  been  uniformly  successful,  and  there  is  ev- 
ery reason  to  expect  a  victorious  issue  to  the 
campaign.  And  now  fresh  and  healthy  blood 
has  been  poured  into  the  veins  of  the  monarchy 
by  the  elevation  to  the  throne  of  a  young  Emper- 
or whose  disposition  and  character  are  of  the  hap- 
piest augury,  and  who  is  surrounded  by  minis- 
]  proeiama-  ^^^  determined  to  pursue  a  course 
tion.  Dec.  5,  of  constitutional  policy,  and  aban- 
ifr*S;  An.  Rm.  don  the  Mettemich  system  of  des- 
1648.426, 4S«.  ^^ig^^  ^nd  exclusion."' 

The  aets  of  the  young  Emperor  and  his  cabi- 
^  net  did  not  belie  these  liberal  pro- 

New  Const!-    fessions.    The  committee  appointed 
tattoo  of  Ana*  by  the  Diet  to  draw  up  a  constitu- 

Sr  **  A  T  iftjA  ^'O'^  ^*^  prefaced  their  report  by  a 
Mw.4.T,i8«.  pj^gj^yg  to  jhig  effect:  "All  the 

powera  of  the  State  proceed  from  the  people 


alone."  When  the  matter  came  to  be  discussed 
in  the  Diet  in  the  beginning  of  Januaiy,  Count 
Stadion,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  moved,  on 
the  part  of  the  Government,  that  these  words 
should  be  omitted.  M.  Pinkar,  on  the  part  of 
the  Opposition^  moved  a  declaration  condemna* 
tory  of  the  counter-revolution ;  and  Coxmt  Sta- 
dion  moved  an  amendment,  which  substantially 
approved  of  it.  The  debate  was  conducted  with 
as  much  freedom  as  any  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons; and  M.  Pinkar*8  motion  was  carried  by  a 
m^ority  of  196  to  9d~a  result  which  su£Scient- 
ly  proved  the  democratic  character  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  assembly.  Havmg  gained  this 
victory,  the  Opposition,  fearful  of  a  dissolution, 
which,  in  the  altered  temper  of  men's  minds 
since  the  former  elections  had  taken  place,  would 
probaUy  have  thrown  them  into  a  minority,  did 
not  press  the  retention  of  the  article,  and  the 
consideration  of  it  was  of  consent  postponed. 
The  other  articles  of  the  report  were  then  con- 
sidered seriaHm^  and  the  constitution  was  finally 
approved  of  and  promulgated  on  the  7th  March. 
Certainly  the  friends  of  freedom  had  no  reason 
to  complain  of  its  provisions.  It  provided,  in 
the  first  instance,  for  the  vniiy  of  the  Austrian 
Empire,  a  condition  obviously  essential  to  its  in- 
dependence,  and  which  all  the  Liberals  in  the 
Empire,  if  they  had  been  actuated  by  public 
spirit,  and  not  private  ambition,  should  have 
been  the  first  to  support.  Entire  freedom  in 
religion,  and  univenud  education  by  public  in- 
stitutions, were  established;  "the  instruction  in 
religious  matters  in  the  public  schools  being  in- 
trusted to  the  respective  churches  or  religious 
institutions."  Freedom  of  the  press  without* the 
censorship  was  guaranteed  in  the  most  unlimit- 
ed extent,  as  was  the  right  of  petitioning,  meet- 
ing  and  forming  assodaticms,  if  not  opposed  to 
the  law  or  dangerous  to  the  State.  Individual 
liberty  was  guaranteed,  as  was  the  sanctity  of 
private  domiciles ;  and  all  persons  apprehended 
were  to  be  liberated  in  for^-eight  hours,  if  not 
delivered  over  in  that  time  to  the  judge  of  the 
district.  The  Emperor  was  to  take  the  oath  to 
the  constitution  wnen  he  was  crowned ;  he  was 
irresponsible,  decided  on  peace  and  war,  con- 
cluded treaties  with  foreign  powers,  and  pub- 
lished decrees,  the  same  being  countersigned  by 
a  responsible  minister.  He  appointed  the  min- 
isters and  dismissed  them,  and  appointed  to  all 
offices,  civil  and  militaiy.  Equahty  of  all  citi- 
sens  before  the  law  was  establi^ed.  The  Lc^s- 
lature  was  to  consist  of  two  Houses,  both  elect- 
ive ;  and  the  elective  franchise  was  extended  to 
all  the  citizens  paying  the  statutory  amount  of 
direct  taxes,  which  was  only  a  few  florins.  The 
members  of  the  Lower  House  were  elected  for 
five  years,  those  of  Ae  Upper  for  ten.  ,  oonrtlt««o«. 
Laws  required  to  be  passed  by  both  Mar.  4, 1849; 
Houses,  and  have  theEmperor's  con-  An.  rw.  ]S49, 
sent  to  become  valid;'  and  either  ^^^^^ 
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the  Emperor  or  either  House  might  propose  laws. 
The  Ehnperor  had  the  power  of  dissolution ;  and 
the  public  account»were  to  be  annually  brought 
forward  in  a  budget  submitted  to  both  Houses. 

This  constitution  was  much  more  democratic 
than  that  enjoyed  by  Great  Brit- 
Cold  reception  *^^  **  ^^^  ^^® »  ^^^  ^^  established 
of  the  Ck>iuti-  household  suffrage,  all  but  nnivers- 
tatloninUon-  al  equality  in  all  matters  civil  and 
gaiy  and  Aub-  religious,  a  free  press,  the  right  of 
meeting  and  petitioning,  and  nni- 
versal  education,  detached  from  sectarian  divi- 
nons,  at  the  public  expense.  It  was  at  least  as  lib- 
eral a  constitution  as  Austria,  yet  in  pupilarity  in 
the  ways  of  freedom,  could  bear.  It  was  far,  how- 
ever, from  ineeting  the  views  of  the  Hungarian 
insuiigents,  who  desired  a  virtual  severance  of 
Hungary  from  Giermany,  in  order  that  they  might 
obtain  a  monopoly  of  offices,  honors,  and  emolu- 
ments to  themselves.  How  they  were  to  main- 
tain their  ground  against  Russia  and  France  and 
Germany,  in  a  state  of  isolation,  was  a  question 
which  never  entered  into  their  consideration, 
though  Georgey  confesses  that  the  difficulty  of 
doing  so  would  probably  have  proved  insur- 
mountable.* In  truth,  matters  ha!d  gone  too  far 
between  the  two  powers,  before  the  new  consti- 
tution was  promulgated,  to  admit  of  a  compro- 
mise. But  in  the  other  provinces  of  the  Aus- 
trian Empire,  the  new  constitution,  save  to  the 
i  A  HiaL  '^''^ol^^^onists  of  Vienna,  gave  general 
18^°4d2  satisfaction,  and  contributed  much  to 
4V8;^  Ann.  the  unanimity  with  which  its  inhabit- 
^''^^^     ants  prosecuted  the  war  against  the 

'  Hungarian  insurgents. ' 

The  kingdom  of  Hungary  consists  of  133,000 
^  square  English  miles,  or  about  a 

Description  of  tenth  more  than  Great  Britain  and 
Hungary  In  a  Ireland.  It  forms  an  irregular  par- 
S^l!7'^°*  aUelogram,  stretching  about  400 
miles  in  each  direction.  It  is  bound- 
ed on  the  north  by  Moravia  and  Gallicia ;  on  the 
south  by  Croatia,  Sclavonia,  and  the  Banat ;  on 
the  east  by  Transylvania  and  Bukovina ;  on  the 
west  by  Lower  Austria  and  Styria.  Thus  it  was 
entirely  surrounded  by  the  other  provinces  of  the 
Austrian  Empire,  and,  if  detached  from  them, 
would  form  a  separate  State  like  one  composed 
of  the  midland  counties  in  the  centre  of  England, 
and  would  entirely  isolate  several  of  its  most  im- 
portant provinces  from  the  dominion  of  the  house 
of  Hapsburg.  It  was  this  circumstance  which 
rendered  resistance  to  the  severance  a  question 
of  life  or  death  to  the  Austrian  monarchy.  The 
Danube,  which  flows  from  northwest  to  south- 
east through  its  whole  extent,  is  the  great  artery 
of  Hungary  and  the  principal  channel  for  the 
exportation  of  its  produce.  It  enters  the  coun- 
try at  Fresburg,  at  a  short  distance  from  Vienna, 
and  flows  due  east  till  it  reaches  Waitzen,  when 
it  makes  a  sudden  and  sharp  bend  to  the  south, 
and  continues  this  course  till  it  reaches  the  bor- 


*  *^  Whether  the  Austrian  monarchy  could  pnnue  its 
ibrmer  importance  an  a  great  European  wwat  after  the 
iaolation  of  the  Hungarian  Ministries  (chiefly  of  war  and 
finance)  tmta.  the  goreming  power  constituted  tn  Vienna 
for  the  other  prorinces,  and  whether  Hungary,  reeognl- 
ting  the  guarantees  of  Austria's  influence  as  the  main 
condition  of  its  own  existence,  would  not  have  to  sacri- 
fice to  the  consolidation  of  collective  Austria  a  part  of  its 
newly.««quired  advantages,  were  questions,  the  answers 
to  which  lay  beyond  my  sphere,  nay,  which  I  never  put  to 
myselC*'— GnoBosY,  16. 


ders  of  Sclavonia,  where  it  is  joined  by  another 
great  river,  the  Drave,  and  their  united  waters 
flow  in  a  vast  volume  to  the  Euxine.  The  oth- 
er main  river  of  Hungary  is  the  Theias,  which 
runs  in  the  northeast  of  the  country,  and  flows 
nearly  due  south  till  it  joins  the  Danube  between 
Feterwaradein  and  Belgrade,  on  the  confines  of 
Sclavonia.  Pesth  is  the  capital  of  Hungary,  but 
it  is  a  place  of  no  great  strength,  and  is  com- 
pletely commanded  by  its  suburb  Buda,  a  citadel 
strongly  fortified,  and  which  in  every  age  has 
formed  a  position  of  vital  importance  in  Hunga- 
rian wars,  besides  being  associated  in  the  miaOs 
of  the  people  with  many  of  their  most  intere!>t- 
ing  historical  recollections.  The  other  fortified 
places  in  Hungary  are  Raab,  Gran,  Waitzen, 
and  Komorn,  the  last  of  which  was  extremely 
strong,  and  had  acquired  the  name  of  the  Maid, 
en.  Peterwaradein,  on  the  Sclavonian  frontier,  is 
also  a  place  of  great  strength.  From  the  nature 
of  their  country,  its  central  position  in  the  heait 
of  the  Austrian  Empire,  and  the  barrier  which 
the  Danube  and  Theiss  opposed  to  an  inrading 
army,  as  well  as  the  number  and  lunj^ewd 
strength  of  its  fortresses,  all  of  which,  o«zettcer 
with  the  arsenal,  were  in  their  hands,  (Austria), 
the  Magyars  entered  upon  the  war  il*^ij;®'2« 

•^1-  t     J        ^  1  VI.  804,  505 

With  very  great  advantages.* 

It  was  not  till  the  9th  DecembeV  that  Prince 
Windischgratz,  who  had  the  com-  ^ 

mand  of  the  principal  army  des-  Forces  of  the 
tined  to  act  against  the  Hungarians,  Austrianx, 
was  in  a  condition  to  commence  op-  *?**  **»«J^.P**" 
erations.  His  force,  with  the  re-  ****"  ""** 
serve  which  was  forming  under  Prince  Jesbel- 
loni,  numbered  on  paper  49,000  infantry,  7236 
cavalry — in  all,  65,000  men,  with  260  guns ;  but 
he  had  not  more  than  50,000  present  nnder  arms 
under  his  immediate  command.  A  second  coips 
of  20,000  was  stationed,  under  Cknint  Nugent, 
on  the  frontiers  of  Styria  and  Croatia,  to  serve 
as  a  reserve  for  the  main  army,  and  act  as  cir- 
cumstances might  require.  A  third  force  of 
14,000  men,  under  General  Schiick,  was  to  act 
on  the  northeast  of  Hungary ;  5000  men  were 
on  the  Banat  near  Bukovina;  and  16,000  men 
in  Tran^lvania,  under  the  dtders  of  Colonel  Ur- 
ban and  General  Puckner,  were  to  make  head 
against  the  insurgents  there,  who,  under  General 
Bem — who  had  escaped  from  Vienna — ^were  ac- 
quiring a  formidable  consistency.  Tlius  the  en- 
tire  forces  of  the  Imperialists  were  veir  c<»i5id- 
erable,  but  they  were  entirely  detached  m>m  each 
other,  and  the  Hungarians  occupied  a  central 
position  between  them.  The  troops  of  the  in- 
surgents, however,  were  much  less  consideraUe, 
and,  being  for  the  most  part  new  levies,  were 
still  more  deficient  in  discipline,  experience,  and 
warlike  and  mutual  confidence.  The  regular 
troops  of  the  Austrian  army  who  had  gone  over 
to  them  amounted  to  21,000  infantry,  and  7198 
cavalry;  and  they  had  2402  guns,  including  those 
in  the  forts  and  arsenals,  those  in  the  field  har- 
nessed by  splendid  horses  furnished  to  them  by 
the  Magyar  nobles.  Besides  this  the  levies  or- 
dered in  the  preceding  year  had  amoQntod  to 
200,000  men,  and  actually  brought  150,000  into 
the  field.  Their  mam  army  was  on  the  Dan- 
ube, opposed  to  Windischgratz,  under  the  orders 
of  Geotgey,  whose  military  abilities  had  become 
known,  and  who  had  succeeded  to  the  coinrhand 
after  Mosa  bad  been  deprived  of  it  in  oonae- 
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qaence  of  his  defeat  It  consisted  nominally  of 
30,000  men,«but  he  nerer  had  more  than  20,000 
around  his  banners,  and  those  for  the  most  part 
yoang  recmits,  half-disciplined,  deeply  depressed 
by  their  rout  at  Schwechat,  and  wholly  anable 
to  face  the  enemy  in  the  field.  A  second  army, 
mnch  more  efficient  for  military  operations,  lay 
in  the  Bats  conntry  nnder  Bem,  which  had  been 
trained  to  war  in  the  conflicts  with  the  Razen, 
and  consisted  of  24,000.  In  addition  to  these, 
Tarions  small  corps  were  in  the  conrse  of  forma- 
tion in  Upper  Hangaiy  and  Transylyania,  which 
might  amount  in  all  to  18,000  or  20,000  men. 
These  forces  were  much  infterior,  at  all  points,  to 
the  Imperialists  opposed  to  them; 

UtT^Ius  ^^^  ^^^y  *^  *^®  advantage  of  a 
L  TT,  and  iL  central  position  and  strong  fortress- 
1^  171^111.    es,  and  the  assistance,  active  or  pas- 

Am?  ReS?  *  ^"^^  ^  ***®  ^^^^  inhabita^  of  the 
1849, 327 ;  country,  who^  in  the  Magyar  district 
Ann.  mat       of  Central  Hungary,  were  all  enthu- 

^jte^w?*  s"'*^*^  ™  ^^^  national  cause  of  the 
'  '  msurrection.^ 
Every  thing  seemed  to  promise  an  early  victo- 
0,  ly  to  Windischgrats,  who  was  mareh- 
AAnmot  ing  on  Raab  in  the  last  week  of  De- 
tbeAoa.  cember.  He  had  an  engagement  with 
^'^^  the  Hungarian  rear-guard  on  the  16th, 
in  which  the  latter  were  worsted,  am^  continuing 
his  advance,  arrived  on  the  26th  of  that  month 
within  half  a  league  of  that  town,  and  had  al- 
ready begun  his  movements  with  a  view  to  cut 
off  the  retreat  of  the  enemy  from  it,  when  he 
found  that  it  was  evacuated  by  the  Hungarians, 
who  continued  their  retrograde  movement  to- 
ward Komom  and  Pesth.  The  object  of  Georgey 
was  not  to  fight,  which  he  well  knew  he  could  not 
do  with  advantage  with  the  raw  troops  under  his 
command,  but  to  gain  time  for  the  formation  of 
armaments  in  the  interior.  This  he  did  effectu- 
ally by  the  show  made  of  defending  Saab,  which 
gamed  for  him  a  delay  of  eight  days.  During 
Dm.  aa  retreat  to  Pesth,  which  was  made  in 
^^  the  worst  weather,  and  over  execrable 
roads,  he  was  attacked  by  Jellachich,  and  lost 
700  prisoners  in  the  encounter.  This  loss,  how- 
ever, was  likely  to  be  more  than  compensated  by 
a  reinforcement  of  10,000  men  and  24  guns  un- 
der General  Perczel,  who  was  awaiting  his  ar- 
rival at  Mour.  But  the  Ban  fell  on  Perczel's 
corps  two  days  after,  and  defeated  it  with 
^^'  '  such  ease  that  the  greater  part  was  dis- 
persed, and  2000  prisoners  made,  by  two  brigades 
only  of  Jellachich's  army.  Had  Windischgratz 
pursued  Georgey  vigorously,  he  might  have  pre- 
vented him  firom  effecting  a  junction  with  Perc- 
zel, and  destroyed  them  separately ;  but  the  old 
Austrian  fault  of  slowness  in  movement  here  in- 
terposed, and  reft  from  Jellachich  all  the  fruits 
of  his  victory.  By  changing  the  direction  of  his 
march,  and  abandoning  Ofen,  where  he  had  de- 
signed to  give  battle,  Georgey  succeeded,  some 
days  later,  in  efibcting  a  junction  with  PerczeFs 
Janoary  4.  oorpB.  But  the  consternation  pro- 
3Ann.HiBt.  ^^c®<^  .^7  iheae  repeated  defeats 
1848,494)495;  v<^  extreme  at  Pesth,  and  even  the 
ElapkaTL  T^i  most  zealous  supporters  of  HungSr 
Intra^etioa;  nan  independence  began  to  despair 
1818,38^898;  ^^  mamtaimng  it  against  the  over- 
Georgey.Y  *  whelming  force  of  the  Imperial- 
ly, M*.  igtg.» 

In  the  course  of  the  advance  from  Baab  to  Ko- 


moi^  the  usual  and  deplorable  horrors  of  civil 
war  began  to  appear.     The  Ma-  ^ 

gyars,  who  were  incensed  in  the  high-  Advance  of 
est  degree  at  the  retreat  of  their  army  the  Auitriaaa 
and  the  bad  success  of  their  arms,  JJ^fSS* 
murdered  fifty-three  Croats  who  had 
fallen  into  their  hands,  and  were  even  accused 
of  having  poisoned  wells  on  the  line  of  advance 
of  the  Imperial  troops.     Windischgratz  replied 
by  a  stem  proclamation,  in  which  he  declared 
that  ''any  inhabitant  who  is  taken  with  any 
weapon  of  any  description  in  his  hands  shall  be 
immediately  shot,  and  any  village  whose  inhab- 
itants shall  attack  any  single  officer  or  courier 
shall  be  immediately  leveleid  with  the  ground.*' 
^anwhile  the  Imperial  army  advanced  to  Ko- 
mom, which  they  reached  on  the  80th,  ^^ 
and  summoned  to  surrender.    The  place,  ''"^^' 
however,  which  was  one  of  the  strongest  in  Eu- 
rope, and  amply  supplied  with  artillery  and  pro- 
visions, as  well  as  defended  by  a  large  garrison, 
refused  to  listen  to  terms ;  and  upon  that  Win- 
dischgratz, leaving  a  division  with  the  siege-train 
to  commence  operations  against  it  in  force,  con- 
tinned  his  advance  to  Pesth.    He  reached  it  on 
the  8d  Januarr,  and,  while  making  prep- 
arations  to  reduce  the  place,  it  was  dis-    *°* 
covered  that  the  Govemment  and  Diet  had  evac- 
uated it,  canying  with  them  the  regalia  of  Hun- 
gary and  the  treasure,  and  retired  to  j^„„~  k 
Debreczin,  which  thereafter  became  xmujij   p^ 
the  head-quarters  of  the  insurgents  \gx\aa  li  Ar- 
during  the  remainder  of  the  war.  mees  Runes 
Kossuth  delayed  his  departure  till  SJ ?i?n!^ 
five  minutes  past  twelve  on  the  night  [^  J  b^rre 
of  the  81st,  and  then  drank  a  toast  de  laUongrie, 
"  To  the  first  year  of  Hungarian  in-  <»,  81 ;  Aon. 
dependence."^  ^'  *®*^'  **^- 

Upon  leaving  Pesth,  the  insuiigents,  instead 
of  retiring  in  one  body,  divided  into  ^ 
two  parts — the  one  northward  toward  Brffliant 
Waitzen,  the  other  eastward  to  De-  retreat  and 
breczin  behind  the  Theiss.  The  first  JJ^JJSy* 
was  commanded  by  €teorgey,  the  last  "•"»•'• 
by  Perczel.  Geoigey  exerted  himself  to  the  ut- 
most to  draw  the  attention  of  the  enemy  upon 
himself,  and  he  did  this  with  such  success  that 
the  column  which  retired  to  Debreczin  was  mere- 
ly observed  by  a  small  Austrian  corps  under 
General  Ottinger.  The  retreat  to  Debreczin  was 
conducted  under  the  most  disastrous  circum- 
stances, the  weather  being  dreadful,  the  cold  at 
five  degrees  above  zero  of  Fahrenheit,  and  the 
army  encumbered  by  an  immense  multitude  of 
old  men,  women,  and  children,  in  the  last  stages 
of  starvation  and  suffering.  They  at  length 
reached  the  Theiss,  however,  and  got  to  their 
journey's  end  at  Debreczin,  where  Kossuth  ad- 
dressed an  animated  proclamation  to  the  peo- 
ple, calling  on  them  to  rise,  and,  "like  an  avar- 
lanche  which  rolls  down  the  sides  of  a  mountain, 
crush  their  enemies  without  leaving  a  man  to  car- 
ry back  tidings  of  the  disaster."  While 
the  eloquent  tribune  was  thus  electrifying  ''"^ 
the  inhabitants  of  Central  Hungary  on  the  banks 
of  the  Theiss,  Georgey  retired  toward  Kremnitz 
beyond  Waitzen,  where  he  collected  a  very  con- 
siderable body  of  men  from  the  whole  north  of 
Hungary,  about  20,000  strong.  With  this  for- 
midable force  he  moved  in  the  direction  ef  the 
southwest,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  threaten  the 
communications  of  Windischgratz  with  Vienna 
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and  his  baae  of  operations.*  This  moyeftent 
alarmed  the  Austrians,  always  nervoas  about 
their  communications,  and  the  consequence  was, 
that  the  main  Hungarian  army  was  allowed  to 
retire  unmolested,  and  remain  six  weeks  recruit- 
ing its  losses  and  filling  up  its  ranks  behind  the 
Theiss.  Meanwhile  Windlschgratz,  deeming  the 
war  ended,  and  deterred  from  moving  by  the  ex- 
cessive  severity  of  the  weather,  remained  with 
the  main  body  of  his  army  for  seven  weeks  in  a 
state  of  inactivity  at  Pesth.  In  truth  he  had 
some  grounds  for  Ids  fancied  security.  Leopold- 
stadt  and  Esseck,  two  of  the  chief  fortresses  of 
Western  Hungary,  had  surrendered — the  first  to 
90  Manhal  Simonich  on  2d  February; 
T8;  SSiyJ  th«  letter,  with  6U  guns,  on  tfie 
Querredeia  14th  to  Count  Nugent ;  andEomom 
Hongrie,  ^  and  Peterwaradein,  the  two  remain- 
llif'"*^  "^*  strong-holds  of  the  insurgents, 
were  closely  blockaded.^ 

The  war,  meanwhile,  in  Transylvania  was 
g  gradually  assuming  great  proportions 

War  of  Bern  under  the  able  and  energetic  direc- 
In  Traosyt-  tion  of  General  Bem.  The  Imperi- 
▼ahu.  alists  were  there  completely  over- 

matched, and  reduced,  in  consequence,  to  a  pain- 
ful and  losing  defensive.  Bem  had  succeeded, 
amidst  its  warlike  and  enthusiastic  inhabitants, 
inufed  to  a  military  life  by  their  constant  con- 
tests with  the  Turks,  in  collecting  thirty  thou- 
sand men  round  his  standards,  who  had  already 
acquired  somewhat  of  the  consistency  of  old  sol- 
diers. Against  these  formidable  forces  Greneral 
Puckner,  who  commanded  the  Imperialists  in 
that  quarter,  could  only  oppose  six  regular  bat- 
talions, eight  squadrons,  and  forty  guns.  He 
had,  it  is  true,  a  much  larger  irregular  force 
under  his  orders,  but  they  were  new  levies,  ill 
disciplined,  and  worse  aliected,  upon  whose  fidel- 
ity or  steadiness  in  the  field  little  reliance  could 
be  placed.  Colonel  Urban,  with  a  force  of  four 
thousand  men,  had -maintained  the  contest  in 
the  north  of  that  province  with  much  difficulty 
ever  since  the  war  broke  out ;  but  after  having 
Dec  26l  S^'''^  considerable  successes  in  the  out- 
set, he  had  been  attacked  by  such  supe- 
rior numbers  that  he  was  forced  to  retire,  with 
Jao  2  severe  loss,  to  Clausenberg,  which  he  was 
soon  obliged  to  evacuate.  Bem,  mean- 
whUe,  had  concentrated  a  force  of  thir^  thou- 
sand men  in  the  neighborhood  of  Zemenwar,  the 
original  cradle  of  the  insurrection,  and  had  laid 
siege  to  that  town.  Arad,  a  strong  fortress  in 
Central  Hungary,  was  at  the  same  time  besieged. 
And  was  defended  with  heroic  courage  by  Gen- 
eral Bager.  Five  hundred  soldiers,  of  whom 
three  hundred  only  were  fit  for  duty,  and  very 
badly  supplied  with  ammunition  and  provisions, 
defended  that  fortress  with  thirty-nine  guns,  dur- 
ing two  months,  against  the  assault  of  fifteen 
thousand  insurgents,  when  at  length  they  were 
relieved  by  General  Count  Leiningen.  Aut  in 
other  quarters  the  Imperialists  were  not  equally 
suceessfuL  After  various  alternations  of  suc- 
*  Baiieyd.  ^^^^  ^^  finally  established  himself 
40, 42:  ia.  Anthem  Transylvania,  and  drove 
1S49  vSf^  ^  Austrians,  under  Puckner,  into 
890;' Ann.  ^  Bauat,  where  they  narrowly  es- 
l(iit.id40^  caped  being  surrounded  and  made 
490.  prisoners.  ■ 

While  these  affairs  were  passing  in  Eastern 
and  Southern  Hungaiy,  Georgey,  in  the  north, 


was  pursuing  that  able  campugn  which  has  se- 
ctured  him  a  lasting  place  in  the  ar-  ^^ 
chives  of  military  glory.  The  spirit  of  AbleinoT*. 
his  troops  had  been  extremely  depress-  menu  of 
ed  by  their  numerous  disasters  in  the  ^J**"**^.  *" 
retreat  to  Pesth,  and  theur  number  SSnllS. 
did  not  exceed  sixteen  thousand  men 
when  they  reached  Waitzen.  Already,  too, 
the  seeds  of  divisions  between  him  and  Kossuth 
had  become  prolific  of  evil :  the  dispositions  of 
the  latter  were  entirely  democratic,  whereas 
Gteorgey  was  decidedly  monarchical;  and  he 
had  recently  published  a  proclamation  to  the 
efiect  that  his  army  "would  obey  no  orders  but 
those  prescribed  by  law  through  the  responsible 
roya/  minister  at  war,  and  would  oppose  itself 
to  all  those  who  may  attempt,  by  republican  ht- 
triffuea  in  the  interior  of  die  country,  to  over- 
throw the  constitutional  monarchy."  Ko»nth*6 
instructrons  were  "to  act  on  the  otfensive  against 
the  corps  of  Marshal  Simonich,  and  relieve  the 
fort  of  Leopoldstadt,  blockaded  by  him,  in  order 
by  this  diversion  to  withdraw  the  main  hostile 
forces  from  the  Theiss,  and  render  possUe  the 
organization  of  new  troops  behind  that  river." 
But  when  he  left  Waitzen,  Georgey  found  that 
his  forces  were  not  adequate  to  both  these  ob> 
jects,  and  therefore  he  wisely  renounced  all 
thoughts  of  relieving  Leopoldstadt ;  and  aban- 
doning that  fortress  to  its  fate,- he  resolved  to 
retreat  "sideways,"  as  he  himself  says,  "into 
the  district  of  the  mountain  towns."  By  this 
district  was  meant  the  tract  of  land  in  the  valley 
of  the  River  Gran,  which  flows  in  a  southwester- 
ly direction  from  the  lower  spurs  of  the  Car])a- 
thian  range  into  the  great  valley  of  the  Danube. 
This  route  had  the  double  advantage  of  leading 
the  enemy  into  the  rocky  and  inhospitable  re* 
gion  of  the  mountains,  and  of  aflbrd-  ^  q^,-.-.  i 
ing  the  Hungarian  corps  the  means  909,  sn4 ; 
of  uniting  with  the  reorganized  and  KUpiu,  L 
recniited  army  which  was  collecting  5!  *  'iS'S* 
behind  the  Theiss.*  *^'  ^*  ^ 

But  the  difficulties  of  the  march  at  this  rigor- 
ous season  were  immense,  and  such  j| 
as  would  have  deterred  any  less  en-  Eztreme 
ergetic  geberal  and  army  from  at-  dif&coitiet 
tempting  it;  for  the  troops  had  to  JJkmSm 
force  their  way  through  roads  cover- 
ed with  ice,  and  to  cut  through  deep  wreaths  of 
snow  in  narrow  valleys  overhtmg  by  precipia?8 
on  either  side,  down  which  avalanches  were  fall- 
ing. The  passes  in  the  mountains  were  occu- 
pied by  Austrian  detachments,  under  General 
Schlick,  who  had  come  down  with  five  thousand 
men  from  Gallicia  to  oppobO  Grcorgey's  progress, 
and  they  made  a  stout  resistance.  Geoiigey,  on 
one  occasion,  took  five  guns  and  two  hundred 
prisoners.  He  says,  in  a  bitter  spirit,  that  no 
one  could  have  believed,  seeing  how  badly  his 
troops  fought,  that  a  Russian  intervention  could 
ever  become  necessary.  To  add  to  their  diffi- 
culties, the  frost,  which  had  been  so  severe,  sud- 
denly broke  up  on  the  20th  January,  and  was 
succeeded  by  a  thaw  which  produced  such  floods 
as  rendered  it  almost  a  matter  of  impossibility  to 
stem  them  in  the  narrow  and  steep  valleys  up 
which  the  Hungarians  were  toiling  their  ardu- 
ous way.  On  one  occasion  Count  Guyon's  cot\^ 
met  so  formidable  a  debacle  that  the  troops  re- 
coiled before  it,  and  were  only  turned,  and  in  a 
manner  forced  through,  up  to  their  middles  in 
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floatiiig  ice,  by  the  still  more  formidable  cry  in 
their  rear,  *'The  enemy  are  coming  1"  Geor- 
gey,  after  sormonnting  with  heroic  constancy 
incredible  difficulties,  at  length  forced  the  bar- 
riers  at  the  summit  of  the  mountain  ridge,  and 
descended  by  Iglo  down  the  valleys,  the  waters 
of  which  floated  into  the  Theiss.  He  there  en- 
countered General  Schlick,  who  had  come  down 
from  Epirus,  and  had  for  some  weeks  been  la- 
boring to  put  Kaschau  into  a  respectable  state 
of  defense.  After  several  bloody  combats,  in 
which  the  ^ite  of  the  regular  Hungarian  troops 
were  brought  into  action,  he  at  length  succeed- 
ed in  forcing  back  the  Imperialists,  who  retired 
toward  Epirus.  Weaiy,  dejected,  and  destitute 
of  every  thing,  the  troops,  more  like  a  crowd  of 
^  G«orge7,  L  beggars  than  a  militaxy  array,  at 
163,291;  length  reached  Kaschau,  where  he 
M*  ffl^i"  too-  ^^"^^^  *  junction  with  the  corps  tin- 
daciion?  ^'^^  ^^  command  of  Colonel  Klapka, 
Baiieydier,  which  raised  his  forces  to  about  twen- 
L  50,  81.        ty-one  thousand  men.* 

While  Georgey  was  thus  with  consummate 
li.  skill  forcing  his  way  through  the  de- 

Eflbruof  Ko»-  files  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains, 
nith  and  the  ^j^^  drawing  the  attention  of  such 
to  ra^wiza  numerous  bodies  of  Windiachgrats's 
thearmybe-  army  upon  his  track  as  rendered 
h|^d  the  any  advance  against  the  main  body 
^^  of  the  army  which  had  retired  be- 

hind  the  Theiss  impossible,  Kossuth  and  the  oth- 
er members  of  the  Government  who  had  reached 
Debreczin  were  equally  energetic  in  the  exercise 
of  their  great  talents  to  reorganize  and  recruit 
the  dejected  and  disorganized  force,  which,  en- 
cumbered with  sick  women  and  children,  had 
contrived  to  escape  behind  the  barrier  of  that 
river.  The  measures  of  Kossuth  at  this  critical 
moment  were  as  skillful  as  his  conduct  and  lan- 
guage were  energetic.  He  made  fiill  use  of  the 
unlimited  issue  of  paper  money  which  the  decree 
of  the  Diet  had  put  at  his  disposal,  and  which, 
as  it  passed  current  at  full  value  in  every  part 
of  Hungary,  put  ample  funds  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  war  at  his  disposal.  By  a  skillful  device 
he  declared  Austrian  paper  not  a  current  me- 
dium of  exchange  in  Hungary,  while  at  the 
■ame  time  he  offered,  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment, to  take  it  for  full  value  in  exchange  for 
Hungarian  paper.  Large  quantities  of  Vienna 
notes  in  consequence  came  into  the  public  treas- 
ury, and  gave  the  minister  the  means  of  pur- 
chasing arms  and  anminnition  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities in  England  and  Belgium.  Artillery  in 
abundance  was  at  their  disposal  in  the  different 
fortresses  in  their  hands,  and  all  the  founderies 
and  manufactories  of  powder  and  arms  in  the 
kingdom  were  in  activity  to  fiimish  more.  Mean* 
while  proclamations  of  the  most  headstrong  kind 
were  addressed  in  profusion  by  the  Government 
to  the  people.  They  appealed  to  their  national 
feelings,  their  love  of  mdependence,  their  an- 
cient glories,  their  martial  fietme ;  the  name  of 
the  King  was  freely  used  to  secure  the  loyal — 
the  ambition  of  democracy  appealed  to  to  win 
the  republican.  Every  success,  however  trifling, 
was  magnified  by  Kossuth  into  an  important  vic- 
tory ;  every  tradition,  how  old  soever,  referred  to 
as  an  incitement  to  fresh  exertions.  Immense 
was  the  success  of  these  persevering  efforts  in 
drawing  forth  the  military  strength  of  the  an- 
cient and  warlike  Hungarian  nation.    Armed 


bands  sprung  up,  as  if  by  magic,  from  their  moth^ 
er  earth ;  old  arms,  which  had  hung  undisturb- 
ed for  centuries  since  the  Turkisli  wars,  were 
taken  down  and  furbished  up ;  and  the  specta- 
cle was  exhibited  of  an  entire  nation  taking  np 
arms  to  combat,  as  they  thought,  for 
theb-King,  their  freedom,  and  their  in-  dte?"«^9 
dependence.^  '   * 

While  these  active  measures  were  in  progress 
for  the  future  prosecution  of  the  war,        |« 
a  mournful  tragedy  was   passing  at  Arrest  and 
Pesth  nnder  the  orders  of  Prince  Win-  execution 
dischgraU.    By  a  strange  infatuation,  9(  ^'^""^ 
Count  Bathiany,  instead  of  retiring  '^^^^*^7- 
with  the  Diet  to  Debreczin,  and  disregarding  a 
positive  i^jimction  not  to  appear  by  Prince  Win- 
dischgratz,  presented  himself  before  the  Impe- 
rial general.     He  was  immediately  arrested,  for 
the  Government  were  extremely  incensed  at  him 
as  the  first  leader  and  supposed  author  of  the 
insurrection.     He  was  handed  over,  after  some 
weeks,  to  a  court-martial;  by  which  he  was  con- 
demned to  death,  and  next  day  executed.     He 
was  apprehensive  of  being  sentenced  to  be  hang- 
ed, and  uttered  a  cry  of  joy  when  he  heard  ho 
was  to  be  shot     Like  so  many  other  leaders  on 
both  sides  in  this  melancholy  war,  he  ^  |^  0 
died  with  heroic  courage.    History  must 
ever  mourn  the  death  on  the  scaffold  of  any  man 
of  noble  character  combating  for  what  in  sincer- 
ity he  believed  to  be  the  cause  of  duty ;  and  it 
will  be  a  blessed  time  when  more  humane  max- 
ims obtain  in  civil^  as  it  is  the  gloiy  of  modern 
civilization  to  have  effected  in  national  conflicts. 
But,  in  vindication  of  the  Austrian  Government, 
it  must  be  recollected  they  were  only  retaliating 
upon  their  enemies  what  they  had  suffered  at 
their  hands.     The  Himgarians  began  by  mur- 
dering Count  Lamberg;  they  had  judicially  mas- 
sacred Count  Zichy ;  and  they  had  advanced  to 
the  relief  of  Vienna  when  its  insurgents  were 
'  reeking  with  the  blood  of  Count  Latour.    When 
in  their  turn  defeated,  they  could  not  s  Balleyd. 
complain  if  they  underwent  the  severe  84,  S5; 
but  just  law  of  an  ejre  for  an  eye  and  ^^^y^  ^ 
a  tooth  for  a  tooth.'  "*•  "^ 

From  the  beginning  of  January,  when  he  ar- 
rived in  Pesth,  to  the  20th  Eebmary,  . . 
Windischgratz  remained  stationary  m  inactivity 
that  capitaL  This  delay  is  usually  con-  o;  >ViD- 
sidered  as  a  serious  fault  in  a  military  ^1^^'^^' 
point  of  view,  and  as  the  main  cause  ^  '^^"*"* 
of  the  disasters  which  afterward  befell  the  Impe- 
rial arms.  But  before  concurrence  is  expressed 
in  this  disapprobation,  it  is  to  be  recollected  with 
how  small  a  force,  comparatively  speaking,  he 
was  intrusted,  considering  the  arduous  task  which 
lay  before  him  of  invading  a  martial  nation  in 
arms.  The  sixty  thousand  men  with  whom  he 
started  from  Vienna  in  the  middle  of  December 
had  melted  away  under  the  hardships  of  a  winter 
campaign,  in  a  marshy  and  unhealthy  country, 
to  less  than  forty  thousand  effective  men  when 
he  reached  Pesth ;  and  with  these  he  not  only 
had  to  garrison  that  capital  and  its  citadel,  Buda, 
but  to  detach  largely  to  the  right  for  the  siege  of 
Esseck  and  to  keep  up  the  communication  with 
Croatia,  and  on  the  left,  toward  Waitzen,  to  sup- 
port Simonich  in  the  siege  of  Leopoldstadt,  and 
pursue  Georgey  in  the  Carpathian  defiles.  In 
these  circumstances,  to  have  advanced  with  the 
centre  toward  Debreczin  through  a  difficult  and. 
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I  marshy  country  in  the  depth  of  winter,  wonld 
have  been  an  extremely  hazardous  operation, 
which  might  have  cauBed,  earlier  than  they  act- 
ually occurred,  the  disaaten  which  ensued.  And 
if  it  be  said  the  weather  and  the  bad  roads  were 
as  serere  upon  the  Hungarians  in  retreat  as  on 
the  Austrians  in  advance,  the  answer  is  that  that 
is  no  doubt  true ;  but  the  former  were  every  day 
drawing  nearer  to  their  resources  and  getting  re- 
inforcements from  the  rear,  while  the  Austrians 
were  moving  farther  from  theirs,  and  becoming 
more  weakened  by  being  obliged  to  leave  detach- 
ments to  keep  up  communications. 
At  length,  Buda  having  been  put  in  a  proper 
15^  state  of  defense,  and  garrisoned  by  two 
Adrance  of  battalions,  and  Esseck  on  the  right, 
Windisch-  and  Leopoldstadt  on  the  left,  having 
md  Dfr-  ^^^^  taken,  Windischgratz  moved  for- 
braczin.  ward  toward  Debrecsin.  He  had  giv- 
Feb.  28.  en  orders  for  the  concentration  of  all 
the  disposable  force  at  his  command,  but  it  did 
not  exceed  twenty  thousand  men,  and  they  were 
widely  scattered,  so  great  had  been  the  losses 
from  fatigue,  sickness,  and  the  sword,  during 
this  winter  campaign.  The  Imperial  general 
moved  forward  from  Pesth  in  the  end  of  Janua- 
ry, and  several  inconsiderable  actions  took  place 
Feb.  &  during  the  first  three  weeks  of  Februa- 
F  b.  10.  ^7*  ^^lo  b®  ^a^  advancing  toward  the 
Theiss.  Schlick,  too,  whom  he  had  sum- 
moned to  join  his  standards,  had  a  rude  encoun- 
ter to  sustain  before  he  eflfected  the  junction  in  a 
defile  of  the  Carpathian  mountains,  which  was 
occupied  by  Georgey's  troc^.  At  length,  hav- 
ing got  all  his  troops  in  hand,  he  advanced  to 
deliver  a  decisive  battle  to  the  combined  forces 
of  Georgey  and  Dembin^ki,  who  had  effected  a 
junction  on  the  Tarma,  and  concentrated  40,000 
men,  with  223  guns,  with  which  they  on  their 
side  were  preparing  to  resume  the  offensive  by 
an  advance  on  Pesth.  The  two  armies  met  at 
ILlpolna,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Theiss,  about 
two-thirds  of  the  way  from  Pesth  t^  Debreczin, 
on  the  direct  road  between  these  two  places.  The 
Hungarians  were  greatly  superior  in  numbers, 
and  especially  artillery ;  but  the  Imperial  gen- 
eral, with  reason,  reckoned  on  the  better  quality 
of  his  veteran  troops  to  counterbalance  this  dis- 
advantage. Both  armies  were  animated  with 
the  best  spirit,  and  a  decisive  battle  was  expect- 
ed and  prepared  for  on  either  side.  But  the 
^""K*"*"  generals  were  on  very 

88,'lntrodtio-'  Dembinski,  in  particular,  had  quar- 
tion ;  Gaor-     reled  with  both  Georgey  and  Klap- 
g7,  L  Ml,      ^^  ^  gQ^jj  j^  degree  as  augured  ill 
for  their  combined  operations.^ 
The  battle  began  at  daybreak  on  the  morning 
10  of  the  26th  by  an  advance  of  Gener^ 

Battle  of  Ka-  Wibna,  with  ten  battalions  and  sev- 
'  Pi?**  M  enty-eight  guns,  direct  on  Kapolna. 
Februaiy  w.  rpj^^  Hungarians  were  strongly  post- 
ed on  the  heights  near  that  town,  with  theur 
right  resting  en  the  ruined  village  of  Dobro, 
their  left  on  that  of  Eal,  and  ^  numerous  and 
magnifieent  artilleiT,  supported  by  several  squad- 
rons of  hussars.  The  battle  which  ensued  was 
one  of  the  most  obstinate  and  sanguinary  which 
had  occurred  in  Europe  since  the  fight  at  Wa- 
terloo, for  itho  Imperialists  advanced  with  great 
resolution  and^all  the  confidence  of  victory  to 
the  attack,  and  the  Hungarians  fought  with  the 


stubborn  resolution  of  patriotic  enthusiasm.  In 
the  centre  especially,  where  forty  guns  were 
placed  on  either  side,  and  the  elite  of  either  army 
was  grouped  together,  the  combat  was  of  the 
most  desperate  kind.  The  Austrians  at  one 
time  were  on  the  point  of  being  mined  by  the 
separation  of  two  of  their  brigades  by  a  wood, 
of  which  the  Hungarians  hn^  got  pOBseasion, 
and  affairs  were  only  restored  by  a  rapid  ad- 
vance of  General  Wyp,  who  attacked  the  col- 
umns of  the  enemy  which  had  penetrated  into 
his  lines  in  front  and  fiank,  with  his  lanoen, 
and  succeeded  in  driving  them  back.  After  six 
hours*  hard  fighting  both  armies  retained  their 
positions,  and  success  had  declared  for  neither. 
The  soldiers,  wearied  with  the  struggle,  on  both 
sides  lay  down  beside  their  arms,  guns,  and  hones^ 
without  either  shelter  or  covering,  ^  Baiieydler 
and  soon  the  din  of  the  battle  was  jq,  n-Kiap. 
hushed,  and  the  light  of  the  tran-  ka.  83,  Intro- 
quil  stars  of  heaven  succeeded  to  the  j.°^^°l  o^a 
lurid  discharge  of  the  artillery. »  ^^^m. «». 
The  night  was  extremely  cold,  and  the  soldiers 
lay  on  the  firozen  ground  without  if^ 

covering.  Austrians  and  Magyars  Yictoiyofthe 
bore  their  suffering  with  fortitude:  ^"iif*"'^- 
the  first,  supported  by  the  feeUng  ^•'^"T  ^^ 
of  loyally  and  the  honor  of  a  soldder ;  the  last, 
by  the  enthusiasm  of  independence  and  the  glow 
of  patriotism.  Reinforcements  to  a  considerable 
extent,  chiefly  from  Georgey*s  army,  arrived  in 
the  Magyar  lines  during  the  night;  but  the  Im- 
perialists in  vain  looked  for  the  correqMnding 
arrival  of  General  Schlick  on  their  own  side. 
Before  daybreak  on  the  following  morning,  Win- 
dischgratz rode  through  the  lines,  and  addressed 
a  few  words  of  encouragement  to  the  soldiers, 
who  received  him  with  cheers.  He  directed  his 
first  attack  against  the  town  of  Kapolna,  but  all 
eyes  were  turned  toward  the  road  of  Yeipeleth, 
where  the  heads  of  Schlick's  column  were  ex- 
pected to  appear.  At  length,  at  eight  o'dock,  a 
column  of  smoke  was  seen  to  arise  on  the  ex- 
treme left,  followed  by  a  loud  explosion ;  it  was 
Schlick's  cc^umn,  which  had  now  arrived  on  the 
ground,  and  was  prepared  to  take  a  part  in  the 
action.  Windischgratz  immediately  ordered  an 
attack  on  Kapolna,  and  commenced  it  by  the 
fire  of  three  batteries,  which  opened  upon  it  with 
great  vigor.  After  an  hour's  fire,  the  assault  was 
ordered,  and  the  town  carried  with  great  gallantry 
by  two  Austrian  battalions.  Twent}'-6even  offi- 
cers and  a  thousand  men  were  made  prisoners  on 
this  occasion ;  Dembinski  made  several  efforts  to 
regain  it,  but  in  vain .  From  this  the  Imperialists 
pushed  on  to  a  farm-house  in  its  rear,  which  was 
also  carried  and  held,  after  an  obstinate  stmgf^c* 
Following  up  his  success,  the  Austrian  general 
pushed  forwardCoUorcdowithtwobrigades  across 
the  Tarma,  above  Kapolna,  so  as  to  tiun  the  right 
flank  of  the  enemy;  while  Schlick,  who  had 
reached  VerpeleUi,  combined  his  movement  so  as 
to  aid  in  the  attack.  The  united  forces  made  an 
onslaught  on  the  Hungarian  right,  and  in  spite  of 
a  vigorous  defense  by  Georgey  with  the  best  troops 
in  the  army,  the  latter  were  driven  a  ^^^^  ^  £„_ 
back,  and  a  general  retreat  began,  rope,  &  sdlL  I 
which  soon  turned  into  a  confused  !J»-5*'!S!?' 
rout,  the  infantry  and  artillery  flying  JJ^ Jf  ''^^ 
in  confusion,  the  cavalry  alone  retir-  gse,*  ^o; 
ing  in  echelons  of  squares  in  a  tol-  ^'J^^^^^V.?* 
dierlike  regular  manner.*  '  *    ^"" 
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Had  WindischgnUs  been  in  tofflcient  force  to 

.Q  hETQ  (Allowed  up  his  advantage  as 

InactiTity  of    KSolnteLy  as  he  had  gained  it,  and 

tbe  AustriMM  pfeased  vigoroasly  next  day  on  the 

jit«rthevic-  enemy,  who  retreated  toward  the 

'^'  TheisB,  the  Hnngarians  would,  by 

the  confession  of  their  own  generals,  as  well  as 
the  assertions  of  their  enemy,  have  been  totally 
mined,  the  war  finished  on  that  day,  and  Aus* 
tria  saved  the  humiliation  of  a  Russian  interven- 
tion. But  die  Austrians  are  proverbially  slow 
in  their  movements,  and  Winduchgratz  was  far 
from  imitating  the  eneigy  and  vigor  of  SchMck, 
to  whom  the  real  credit  of  tbe  victory  of  Kapol- 
na  belongs,  and  who  marched  twenty-four  miles 
that  day  and  on  the  preceding  night  to  take  part 
in  the  action.  The  Hungarians,  too,  though  de- 
feated, were  still  greatly  superior  to  the  enemy  in 
numbers ;  and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  new 
levies,  until  the  retreat  began,  had  fought  brave- 
Iv,  and  emulated  the  courage  of  the  veteran  sol- 
diiers.  Influenced  by  these  considerations,  Win- 
dischgralz  remained  inactive  on  the  2Bth,  and 
lost  the  opportunity,  never  destined  to  recur,  of 
driving  a  defeated  army,  encumbered  with  artil- 
lery, baggage,  and  wounded,  back  on  the  Tbeiss, 
swollen  with  the  winter  rains,  and  traversed  only 
by  a  few  bridges  in  the  rear.  He  sent  General 
Theisperg  with  a  brigade  to  threaten  their  flank 
at  Poroszoio,  but  no  general  movement  in  pur- 
suit was  attempted.  Theisperg  had  not  suffi- 
cient force  to  attempt  any  thing  decisive,  and 
thus  this  important  victory  remained  without  re- 
sults. Favored  by  a  thick  fog,  whidi  covered 
their  march,  the  Hungarians  leisurely  continued 
their  retreat  by  Poroesolo  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
Theiss  without  being  disquieted  on  their  march 
by  die  imperialists ;  while  Windischgratz,  feel- 
ing the  disastrous  consequences  of  his  numeric- 
al weakness,  especially  in  cavalry,  addressed  the 
1  Ri^n  «L  T5-  ™^*  pressing  instances  to  the  Em- 
T«h  ^oreey  V^*^  ^  ^eud  him  reinforcements, 
trd,  274;  *  especially  in  that  arm,  ofiSering  to 
Kiapka,  88,  send  in  exchange  two  thousand  Mn- 
84.^Iiitroda6-  gyg,  prisoners,  who  would  gladly  en- 
ter the  ranks  of  the  ImperialistB.^ 

Whfle  the  Imperial  general  was  thus  earnestly 
^^  entreating  for  reinforcements,  and 

BlKord'bi  the  constrained  to  inactivity  by  their 
HagTarimnka,  want,  the  most  violent  dissensions 
■f  I*  ,?«™Wn-  had  broken  out  in  the  Magyar  ranks. 
Bki  dispiai^  Geoigey,  Vetter,  and  Klapka,  their 
principal  generals  under  Dembinski,  loudly  ac- 
cused the  commander-in-chief  of  mismanage- 
ment of  the  gallant  troops  under  his  command. 
The  soldiers  joined  in  the  general  outcry ;  and 
the  result  was  that  Dembinski  was  deprived  of 
the  command,  which,  to  shun  the  rivalry  of 
Georgey  and  Klapka,  was  bestowed  on  Vetter,  a 
man  inferior  in  capacity  to  either.  **  You  have 
given  yourself  a  rival,*'  said  the  disgraced  gen- 
eral to  Kossuth  when  he  announced  his  dismissal 
to  him,  '*  who  will  soon  overturn  you;  God  grant 
it  may  not  be  on  the  ruins  of  Hungary."  The 
new  commander-in-chief  made  good  use  of  the 
breathing-time  afforded  him  by  the  compulsory 
inactivity  of  the  Imperialists,'  in  reorganizing 
and  recruiting  his  troops  and  restoring  their 
spirit.  With  such  success  were  these  efibrts  at- 
tended, and  BO  ably  was  he  seconded  by  the  zeal 
and  eneiigy  of  Georgey  and  Klapka,  that  after 
having  entirely  evacuated  the  tight  bank  of  the 


Theiss,  Vetter  was  in  sufficient  strength  to  de- 
tach 16,000  men  again  across  that  river,  who  at- 
tacked in  front  and  flank  the  brigade  of  Kargu, 
which  lay  at  Szolnok,  on  the  extreme  Austrian 
right,  whom  they  drove  out  of  that  town  with 
considerable  loss,  and  regained  foft.the  Hunga- 
rians a  firm  footing  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river.    At  the  same  time  the  Hnnga- 
rians resumed  the  offensive  on  the  lines  ^^"^^  ^ 
before  Arad,  where  the  Imperialists  were  seri- 
ously weakened  by  the  detachments  which  they 
had  been  obliged  to  send  into  Transylvania  to 
the  relief  of  General  Piickner,  who 
had  become  hard  pressed  by  the  in-  gs^KU^i®^ 
defatigable  Bem  in  that  prorince.  84,*lntiSino- 
These  successes  went  far  to  restore  tlon;  Oeor- 
the  spirits  of  the  Magyars  after  their  f*7t  **  ^^ 
defeat  at  Kapolna.*  ^  ' 

In  truth,  uie  successes  of  Bem  in  that  province 
had  been  such  as  to  threaten  total  20. 
destruction  to  the  Austrian  interests  Snoeesaes  of 
in  the  east  of  Hungary.  Haring  ^^^*°  Trwj 
concentrated  12,000  men  and  twen-  flT-sttntervra- 
ty-four  guns,  after  dispersing  the  Im-  tion  of  the 
perialists  in  the  north  of  the  prov-  R""^"". 
ince,  he  had  moved  to  the  soutli,  made  an  attack 
on  Puckner,  who  had  thrown  himself  into  Her- 
manstadt  with  4000  men  and  eighteen  guns  of 
light  calibre.  Notwithstanding  this  great  in- 
feriority of  force,  Pfickner,  in  the  first  instance, 
defeated  Bem,  after  a  bloody  conflict,  with  the 
loss  of  five  guns ;  and  the  arrival  of  Gen- 
eral  Gidera  with  a  brigade,  the  day  after 
the  battle,  sensibly  improved  his  situation.  The 
numbers  of  the  enemy,  however,  swelled  so  rapid- 
ly, that  even  after  this  success  the  Imperialists 
soon  found  themselves  in  a  most  precarious  situ- 
ation. The  Szecklers,  who  had  now  openly  de- 
clared for  the  insurgents,  threatened  to  lay  siege 
to  Kronstadt  on  the  Russian  frontier ;  while  Bem, 
who  was  daily  receiving  reinforcements,  still  men- 
aced Hermanstadt,  and  strong  bodies  of  insur- 
gents coming  from  Arad,  entirely  cut  off  Piick- 
ner*B  communications  with  the  main  Austrian 
army.  In  these  circumstances  the.  inhabitants 
of  Kronstadt  and  Hermanstadt  earnestly  im- 
plored the  nmEBvsHTioK  of  the  Bussians  as 
their  only  chance  of  safety ;  and  Piickner,  de- 
spairing of  ability  to  defend  them  himself,  and 
yet  unwilling  to  incur  the  responsibility  of  him- 
self calling  in  these  formidable  allies,  summoned 
a  council  of  war,  which  warmly  approved  of  their 
intervention.  They  had  already  received  in- 
structions from  St..Petersbuiig  to  grant  the  req- 
uisite assistance  when  requested ;  and  a  formal 
requisition  having  been  made  hy  POckner,  Gen- 
eral Luders,  who  commanded  the  Russian  forces 
in  Wallachia,  gave  orders  to  two  detachments  of 
his  troops  to  cross  the  frontier,  and  occupy  Kron- 
stadt and  Hermanstadt,  which  was  done  on  Feb- 
ruary 1st  and  5th.  Thus  did  the 
third  French  Revolution  termin-  ^^"^  ^'  °' 
ate,  as  the  first  had  done,  in  the  l^rjljf^j'^ 
intervention  of  the  Muscovites,  and  Relation  des 
the  bringing  down  tbe  battalions  Arm^eB  Rus- 

of  the  Czar  to  the  centre  of  Eu-  »'"  *'lP22" 
rope.*  grle,K7«. 

Encouraged  by  this  powerfol  support,  Piick- 
ner, notwithstanding  his  great  in-         21. 
feriority  of  force,  resumed  the  of-  Snecenea  and 
fensive,  and  made  a  sudden  attack  dinstera  of 
on  Bem  as  he  was  marching  with  ^^i^^^"^* 
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14,000  men  to  effect  a  junction  with  a  corps  of 
Szecklers,  and  defeated  him,  with  the  loss  of 
twelve  guns  and  a  large  qaantity  of  ammunition. 
On  the  same  day  General  Engelhard  t, 
who  commanded  the  Russian  force  in 
Eronstadt,  sallied  from  that  town  and  defeated  a 
corps  of  Szecklers,  which  was  advancing  against 
it ;  while  Creneral  Urban,  in  .the  north  of  Tran- 
sylvania, successfully  made  head  against  the 
greatly  superior  forces  of  the  insurgents  by  which 
he  was  beset  These  successes  encouraged  the 
hope  that  the  career  of  the  insurgents  had  been 
checked  in  that  province,  and  that  the  physical 
weight  and  moral  influence  of  the  Russians 
woiUd  decisively  reinstate  the  affairs  of  the  Im- 
perialists in  the  east  of  Hungary.  Vain  hope  I 
The  unconquerable  Bern,  gathering  strength  from 
eveiy  defeat,  ere  long  reappeared  on  the  scene 
with  14,000  men  and  twenty  gqns,  and  after  ex- 
Feb.  24  P^riencing  a  check,  in  the  first  instance, 
Feb  S6  ^™  Pilckner,  succeeded  in  worsting 
'  '  him  two  days  after,  and  was  in  his  turn 
Feb.  87.  ^Qj^jjtg^j  by  JjIjjj  q^  ^q  following  day. 

Being  pursued  after  the  last  unsuccessful  engage- 
ment  by  Pdckner,  Bem,  skillfully  eluding  the 
pursuit  of  the  Austrian  general,  threw  himself 
with  his  whole  force  on  the  Russian  general, 
Skariatine,  who  had  been  left  in  charge  t>f  Her- 
manstadt  with  2500  men.  The  brave  Muscovite, 
attacked  by  forces  five  times  his  own,  acceptea 
the  unequal  combat,  and,  having  made  Piickner 
aware  of  his  critical  position,  maintained  his 
ground  for  a  considerable  time  with  unconquer- 
able resolution.  But  while  he  was  fighting  with 
great  bravery  in  front,  a  corps  of  Szecklers  pene- 
trated into  the  town  in  his  rear,  and  left  the 
Russians  no  chance  but  of  cutting  their  way 
through  in  order  to  join  Puckner.  Skariatine 
-^  succeeded  in  forcing  a  passage  through 

"^  '  Bem's  columns;  but  meanwhile  the 
Austrian  general,  having. heard  that  Herman- 
stadt  was  taken,  had  retreated  in  a  most  miser- 
able plight  to  Rimnik,  in  Wallachia.  Finding 
himself  thus  isolated  in  the  midst  of  enemies, 
Skariatine  retired  by  the  celebrated  Rothen- 
thurm  Pass,'  so  well  known  to  travelers  for  its 
sylvan  and  rocky  grandeur,  into  Wallachia; 
lironstadt  also  was  abandoned ;  and  the  whole 
of  Transylvania  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Ma- 
gyars. They  immediately  separated  their  army 
into  different  movable  columns,  which  overran 
the  country  in  every  direction,  pillaging,  bum- 
i  Tolitoy,  78,  ii^S»  ^^^  massacring  the  inhabitants 
80;  BaUeyd.  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex, 
ka  It' 88^1^  *^*^  renewing  on  the  fields  of  Eu- 
troduction:°'  ^P^  ^^®  horrid  barbarities  which 
An.  HiBt.1849,  in  every  age  have  characterized 
Ml-  Eastern  warfare.  ^ 

These  brilliant  successes,  and  the  universal 
^  enthusiasm  which  they  excited  in 
Renewed  ad-  ^^®  ^^^  ^^  Hungary,  encouraged  the 
▼ance  of  the  Hungarian  general  in  the  centre  of 
M wj"  to-  the  country  to  resume  the  offensire. 
MarehlS  ^®y  moved  forward  accordingly, 
in  the  middle  of  March,  in  one  huge 
column,  along  the  road  ftom  Kapolna  to  Pesth, 
as  far  as  Hatvan.  Their  forces  were  immense, 
for  they  numbered  on  paper  70,000  combatants 
and  188  guns,  of  whom  about  60,000  could  be 
relied  on  as  effective  in  Ihe  field.  These  were 
divided  into  seven  corps.  The  Austrian  general 
had  scarcely  half  the  number  to  oppose  to  them, 


and  they  were  sensibly  discouraged  by  the  fa- 
tigues and  hardships  of  a  winter  campaign,  aod 
the  disastrous  inteliigenoe  recently  received  from 
Transylvania,  which  made  it  evident  they  would 
soon  have  the  whole  Magyar  force  on  their 
hands.  Sensible  of  his  weakness,  Windischgratz 
retired  gradually  as  the  enemy  advanced,  and 
they  reached  the  neighborhood  of  Hatvan  with- 
out serious  opposition.  Arrived  there,  Vetter 
left  the  seventh  corps,  nnder  Gieorgey,  at  that 
town,  and  with  three  other  corps  moved  to- 
ward his  own  left,  toward  Szolnok,  with  a  view 
to  interpose  between  the  main  army  of  the  Im- 
perialists, which  was  at  Godolo  on  the  Kapolaa 
road,  and  Jellachich*s  corps,  and  menace  the 
communication  of  both  with  Pesth.  Schlick, 
who  commanded  the  Austrians  in  Hatvan,  first 
came  into  collision  with  Georgey's  advanced 
guard  at  Hort,  a  village  a  short  distance  to  the 
east  of  Hatvan ;  and  after  an  obstinate  conflict, 
he  was  driven  through  the  streets  of  that  town 
and  forced  to  seek  refuge  behind  the  Zagywa, 
the  bridge  over  which  was  defended  with  obsti- 
nacy by  the  Austrian  rear-guard  nnder  Captain 
Kalchlierger.  Apprised  of  this  defeat,  the  Aus- 
trian general-in-chief  moved  to  Go-  i  oeov^j,  L 
dolo  to  lend  a  hand  to  Schlick,  and  S80, 831 ; 
dispatched  orders  to  concentrate  his  P*P|J*»J:  ^ 

.     '^  ^v       •   v^  ^  ^      Introdncticii; 

troops  on  the  nght,  so  as  to  re-ea-  Baiiejd.  89, 
tabliish  his  communications  with  the  90 ;  Tolstoy, 
centre  and  left  of  the  army.*  81»  82. 

These  untoward  events,  and  the  evident  8ap&> 
riority  of  the  Hungarian  force,  which  ^S. 
had  now  from  extended  experience  It  u  resoivBd 
become  steady  in  the  field,  induced  ^  ^^  ^' 
Windischgratz  to  summon  a  council  '^"^ 
of  war,  which  met  at  Azzad,  between  Hatvan 
and  Pesth,  on  the  3d  April.  Opinions  were 
there  divided  as  to  the  course  which  should  be 
puYsned  in  presence  of  the  great  and  honrly4n- 
creasing  forces  of  the  enemy.  Some  held  that 
the  more  advisable  course  would  be  to  concen- 
trate the  whole  troops  at  Waitzen,  where  they 
would  be  in  a  situation  alike  to  cover  Vienna 
and  to  defeat  any  attempt  on  the  enemy*8  part 
to  advance  beyond  Pesth.  Bnt  the  majority, 
among  whom  was  the  commander-in-chie^  were 
of  opinion  that  though  these  views,  in  a  mili- 
tary point  of  view,  were  well  founded,  yet  they 
were  overborne  by  oonnderations  of  a  political 
kind  of  still  greater  importance,  founded  on  the 
moral  influence  of  die  possession  of  the  capitaL 
It  was  accordingly  resolved  to  concentrate  the 
bulk  of  the  army  in  the  plain  of  RiUlos,  m  front 
of  Pesth,  intrusting  its  defense  to  the  valor  of 
two  brigades.  At  this  critical  time  a  change, 
of  vital  importance  to  the  issue  of  the  campaign, 
took  place  in  the  direction  of  the  Hnngarian 
army.  The  newly-appointed  general-in-chief^ 
Yetter,  having  fallen  side,  resign^  the  command, 
and  was  succeeded,  at  first  tempo-  s  Qtorgey^  i. 
rarily,  and  in  the  end  permanently,  S28,88>:  Bai- 
in  that  important  post  byOeorgey.*  l«ydier,M,M. 

The  plan  of  attack  proposed  by  Eli4>ka,  and 
adopted  by  Georgey,  was  to  leave  ^ 

the  seventh  corps  only  to  make  head  iCoTementooB 
against  Windiashgrats,  on  the  Gy-  both  old**  bo- 
ongyos  road,  and  move  the  three  Jj'J^V***''*' 
other  corps  in  hand  by  Arokszyllas  ' 
and  Jasz-Berony,  so  as  to  turn  Ihe  ri^t  flank 
of  the  enemy,  which  rested  on  ibe  Galga.  Geor- 
gey was  to  command  these  three  corps,  which 
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nnmbeied  28^000  combatants,  in  penon ;  while 
the  seventh  corps,  16,000  strong,  was  to  remain 
in  the  position  of  Hatvan,  which  was  very  strong, 
/  and  would,  it  was  hoped,  sucoessfnlly  impose 
upon  the  enemj.  Georgey  confesses  that  this 
dislocation  of  the  army  in  pi'esence  of  th^  enemy 
was  a  haxardons  movement,  which  he  would  not 
have  ventured  upon  if  he  had  had  to  deal  with  a 
more  enterprising  opponent;  but  he  thought, 
'*  in  presence  of  Windischgratz  many  a  strategic 
sin  might  be  committed  with  impunity. "  Mean- 
while the  Austrian  general  was  concentrating  his 
anny  according  to  the  plan  agreed  on  in  the 
plain  of  Rakos,  and  he  di^Mitched  orders  to  Jel- 
t  -J  ot    l*chich  to  join  him  from  the  ex- 

is^jJiey    ^'f®™®  "«•>*  ^i^  ^^  possible  expe- 
L  880, 888:  '  dition.     These  opposite  movements 
KUpka,  1. 84,  brought  the  two  armies  into  collision 
S^^introduc   at  IsASZBG,  and  induced  the  most  im- 
portant battle  yet  fought  in  the  war. ' 
The  Hungarian  fwce,  consisting  of  Klapka's, 
96k  Aulich's,   and    Damjanics's    corps, 

BatUa  of  Ta-  moved,  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
.  Sl,ddiSr.f  ^'^r,^  on  Pesth  by  the  high. 
tb«Hnagart-  road?  ^^1^  ft  vi^w  to  mterpose  be- 
•DrighL  tween  the  bulk  of  Windischgratz's 
April  ^  army  and  Jellachlch's  ^corps,  which 

was  hastening  to  form  a  junction  with  him  in 
order  to  cover  that  capital.  They  first  came 
into  collision  with  Jellachich,  who,  finding  him- 
self hard  pressed^  notwithstanding  a  brilliant 
charge  by  his  advanced  guard,  which  captured 
four  guns,  sent  notice  to  the  oonunander-in* 
chief  that  he  was  obliged  to  halt  to  defend  him- 
self. Windischgratz  upon  this  hastened  to  his 
relief,  and  he  encountered  Klapka's  corps  near 
Tapio-Biscke,  and  totally  defeated  him.  Crushed 
by  a  prodigious  fire  from  two  Austrian  batter- 
ies, which  were  admirably  served,  the  head  of  the 
Hungarian  column  recoiled  in  disorder,  and  the 
panic  soon  communicated  itself  to  those  which 
followed.  The  whole  corps,  1200  strong,  took 
to  flight  in  the  utmost  disorder,  closely  pursued 
by  the  Austrian  cuirassiers,  who  captured  twelve 
guns  during  the  pursuit.  Georgey,  attracted  to 
the  spot  by  the  outcry,  was  nearly  overwhelmed 
by  the  mass  of  fugitives  running  to  the  rear,  who 
were  vociferating  that  all  was  lost,  a  battery 
taken,  and  Klapka  slain.  But  then  af^ared 
in  full  lustre  the  brilliant  qualities  of  that  conw 
mander.  Personally  exerting  himself  to  the  ut- 
most to  arrest  the  fugitives,  he  stationed  Damja- 
nics's corps  in  an  oblique  line,  half  facing  the 
flying  mass,  and  brought  up  the  best  old  troops 
in  that  division  to  stand  the  first  shock.  They 
did  so  with  eminent  success.  The  veterans  of 
Schwartzenbeig's  Hungarian  regiment  not  only 
brought  to  a  stand  the  victorious  Austrians,  who 
had  recently  routed  the  whole  of  Klapka's  corps, 
but  8t<Hrmed  and  regained  the  bridge  over  the 
»  GeoTvev  L  ^*F°»  %  which  they  had  crossed, 
8S4,3^u&]-  t^^  drove  them  back  beyond  Ta- 
i«ydicr,90, 98;  pio-Bisckc,  toWkrd  Koka,  where  the 
Pi^l^J;  ^  Imperialists  took  post  behind  some 
Inrroductlon.   low  sand-hills  for  the  night.* 

While  Geoigej  was  painfully  endeavoring  to 
20.  retrieve  the  consequences  of  Klapka's 
Bftttie  of  defeat  on  the  Hungarian  right,  the  corps 
^^***^'  of  Aulich,  and  the  remainder  of  Dam- 
Aprii  0.  janics's  men  not  engaged  in  protecting 
the  retreat  of  Klapka,  were  drawing  nearer  on 
the  left  to  Jellachich's  troops,  whom  it  was  the 


object  of  the  movement  to  separate  from  the  cen- 
tre, under  Windischgratz.  Notwithstanding  the 
disturbance  which  Klapka's  defeat  occasioned  in 
his  army,  and  the  premature  disclosure  of  his 
plan  of  attack  which  it  occasioned,  Georgey  re- 
solved to  persevere,  and  accumulate  ever}*  dis- 
posable man  and  horse  against  the  Austrian 
right,  so  as  to  impede  or  prevent  its  junction 
with  Jellachich.  The  throw,  however,  was  to 
the  last  degree  perilous ;  a  second  defeat  similar 
to  that  sustained  on  the  preceding  day,  and  all 
was  lost.  But  Geoigey,  without  hesitation,  ac- 
cepted the-  alternative.  *^  Conquer  to-day,  or 
back  behind  the  Theiss ;  such  is  the  alternative 
— I  know  of  no  third.  Damjanics  still  continues 
the  battle ;  Aulich  advances ;  Klapka  has  stopped 
his  retreat.  Forward — we  mwr  conquer."  Such 
were  the  words  by  which  he  reanimated  his  men 
to  make  a  last  efibrt  for  the  independence  of 
their  countiy.  The  Magyar  three  corps,  now 
concentrated  in  one  battle-field,  occupied  the  last 
northern  spurs  of  the  forest  of  Isaszeg,  which 
projected  toward  the  enemy.  The  centre  was 
favored  by  a  part  of  the  forest  in  flames,  which 
had  caught  fire  during  the  ccmflict  on  the  pre- 
ceding day,  the  smoke  from  which  sprei^^  in  vast 
columns  over  the  Hungarian  right.  The  infan- 
try of  both  armies  occupied  the  spurs  of  the  for- 
est ;  in  the  centre,  in  fWmt  of  the  fearful  confla- 
gration, stood  the  cavalry  and  artil-  i  G^r^ey,  l. 
lery,  by  which  it  was  evident  thb  846,840;  Bail 
Uoiody  contest  would  be  determined. '  ^^y^-  ^8>  ^ 

Georgey,  seeing  that  the  bulk  of  the  Imperial 
army  was  concentrated  in  the  cen-  ^ 

tre  behind  Godolo,  ordered  his  right,  victorj'of  the 
consisting  of  the  wreck  of  Klapka's  Uangariani. 
corps  and  part  of  Damjanics's  men,  ^^'^^  ^^ 
to  stand  firm  on  the  defensive ;  but  the  advanc- 
ing sound  of  the  cannon  announced  that  the 
Hungarian  left  was  making  progress  in  its  spur 
of  the  forest.  Georgey  was  still  anxious  about 
the  result,  when  he  beheld  the  head  of  Aulich's 
corps  emerging  from  the  flaming  part  of  the  for- 
est, and  the  left  spur,  which  stretched  toward  the 
enemy.  He  now  felt  assured  of  victory ;  his  two 
corps  had  accumulated  against  the  Austrian  left, 
who  had  no  adequate  force  at  hand  to  oppose 
them.  His  expectations  were  ere  long  realized. 
A  violent  infantry  fire  was  heard  in  the  spur  of 
the  forest  on  the  extreme  Hungarian  right ;  the 
fire  of  artillery  in  the  centre  was  silenced  by  the 
Hungarian  guns;  cries  of  ** Forward,"  in  Hvn- 
gcaiany  were  heard  on  all  sides;  and  Aulich's 
men,  with  loud  shouts,  were  seen  driving  the 
Imperialists  before  them  on  the  spur  on  the  left. 
Still  Isaszeg  was  not  taken,  and  till  it  was  stormed 
the  battle  could  not  be  said  to  be  gained.  Dark- 
ness  dosed  on  the  scene  without  the  command- 
er-in-chief being  assured  on  this  vital  point,  and 
in  his  extreme  anxiety  to  learn  who  remained 
master  of  it,  Georgey,  with  a  few  officers,  rode 
forward  in  the  dark  to  its  vicinity.  A  challenge 
in  Gernum,  as  it  seemed,  from  a  sentinel,  made 
them  start ;  it  sounded  like  I/alt  I  wer  da  (Halt  j 
who's  there?),  but  it  might  be  the  Hungarian 
^^  Alfy-hfi-wigyy**  which  was  not  very  dissimilar  in 
sound.  Georgey  answered  in  Hungarian,  and 
the  joyful  rejoinder,  "Aulich,"  told  that  the 
victory  was  gained.  It  proved  to  be  that  gen- 
eral himself,  who,  returning  from  » G«org«y,  l 
Isaszeg,  brought  the  joyful  news  347.866;  BaU 
that  thatvillagewastaken^' and  the  Uy<l-d2)94. 
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right  wing  of  the  enemy  in  fall  retreat  to  Go- 
dolo. 
It  could  not  be  said  that  the  Hangarians  had 
93,         gained  a  decisive  advantage:  they 
Oreai  results  had  been  victorious  with  their  left 
of  the  battle,  over  the  Austrian  right;  they  had 
goffered  a  severe  defeat  on  their  own  right ;  in 
the  centre,  where  the  cavalry  and  artillery  com- 
bated, no  material  advantage   had  been  gained 
on  either  side.    Bat  they   reaped  from  it  the 
fruits  of  the  most  decisive  victory.     Georgey*B 
strategic  movement  had  entirely  succeeded :  by 
accumulating  forces  on  his  own  left  he  had  forced 
back  the  Austrian  right  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
detach  Jellachich  from  the   Imperisd    centre, 
throw  him  back  toward  the  Drave,  and  lay  open 
to  the  victorious  wing  on  his  left  the  road  to 
Pesth.    This  favorable  position  of  affairs  for  the 
Magyars  was  much  improved  bv  their  great  su- 
periority of  force,  which  enabled  them,  now  that 
they  had  got  the  prestige  of  victory  on  their  side, 
to  assume  the  offensive  at  any  point.  •  Sensible  of 
his  danger,  Windischgratz  fell  back  on  all  sides, 
and  concentrated  his  troops  behind  the  Bakos  in 
such  a  position  as  to  cover  Pesth  from  every  di- 
rect attack ;  and  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  main- 
tain himself  there  till  reinforcements  from  the 
rear  might  enable  him  to  resume  the  offens- 
ive.   But  he  had  to  deal  with  an  able  adversa- 
ry, who,  by  another  formidable  movement,  turn- 
ed his  left  flank,  and  forced  him  to  abandon  his 
1  BaUeyd.  94,  covering  poeitmn,  evacuate  the  cap- 
96;  Oeorgey,   ital,  and  lay  bare  the  road  to  Yi- 
L  870, 3T4.      enna.» 

Bapidly  moving  the  bulk  of  his  forces  from  his 
own  left  to  the  extreme  right,  Geor- 

Able  moVe-  8®y»  ^^^^^  ^  advanced  in  perron 
meat  of  Gtoor-  to  and  established  his  head-quar- 
gey  roiiD|i  the  ten  in  Crodolo,  directed  the  corps  of 
AujijUatafl  KlapkaandDmjanlcsoaWaitten, 
which  was  occupied  by  the  Austrian 
general,  Oatz,  with  two  brigades.  The  otject 
of  this  advance  on  the  Hungarian  right  was  to 
press  round  the  extreme  Austrian  left,  and  threat- 
en their  communications  not  only  with  Pesth, 
but  with  Vienna  itself,  and  thus  compel  the  Im- 
perialists, without  firing  a  shot,  to  evacuate  both 
Buda  and  Pesth,  and  concentrate  their  troops  at 
Presburg  to  cover  the  capital  of  the  whole  Em- 
pire. While  the  two  corps  charged  with  this 
important  movement  were  heading  the  line  of 
mareh  and  attacking  Waitzen,  the  centre  and 
left,  under  Kmetz  and  Aulich,  were  to  move  to 
their  own  right,  so  as  to  be  at  hand  to  support 
them ;  and  at  the  same  time,  by  menacing  Go- 
dolo  and  the  Austrian  covering  army  behind  the 
Bakos,  prevent  them  from  dispatching  any  ma- 
terial saccon  to  their  own  left  at  Waitzen,  the 
real  point  of  attack.  Having  taken  Waitzen, 
Klapka  and  Damjanics  were  to  continue  tbeir 
advance  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube  to 
>  George7*0  Leva,  closely  followed  by  the  sev- 
Order, April e,  enth  corps;  while  the  remainder 
Mv^'i^??'  ^  ^^  army  occupied  Buda  and 
378 ;  kiapia,  Pesth,  which  it  was  expected  the 
L  86, 86;  Boi-  enemy  would  evacuate  without  re- 
ivd.96,9«w  astance.* 
These  able  dispositions  met  with  entire  sue- 
so.  cess.  The  head  of  Klapka's  corps 
~^J2jj«<rf  reached  Waitzen  on  9th  April,  and 
April  9^  immediately  made  an  attack  on  the 
town,  which  was  defended  by  Gener- 1 


al  GatK  with  his  two  brigades.  They  socm  pen- 
etrated into  the  streets,  as  the  town  was  nnforti- 
fled ;  but  a  desperate  straggle  of  some  hoim*  dii> 
ration  took  place,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
Austrian  commander  fell  dead  by  a  ball  in  the 
forehead.  The  Austrians  were  driven  out  of  the 
town  by  the  sheer  pressure  of  numbers,  and  wovld 
have  been  totally  destroyed  but  for  the  aUe  dis- 
positions of  the  second  in  command,  Jablonow- 
sky,  who  contrived  to  draw  his  men  out  of  the 
town  without  any  material  loss.  But  the  conse- 
quences of  his  retreat  were  nearly  as  disestrona 
at  this  crisis  as  their  destruction  wonld  have 
been,  for  they  were  driven  to  an  eccentric  re- 
treat up  the  mountain  valley  traversed  by  Geor- 
gey  in  the  preceding  winter  toward  Gran.  Thus 
the  Hungarian  general  had  succeeded  in  detach- 
ing both  wings  from  the  Austrian  centre,  drrr. 
ing  Jellachich  to  the  south  toward  the  Drave, 
and  the  left  wing  to  the  northeast  toward  Galli- 
cia.  Nothing  could  now  prevent  the  occapa&oo 
of  Pesth  by  the , Hungarian  centre,  and  the  ad- 
vance of  their  pSdwerfiil  right  to  raise  the  siepe 
of  Komora,  and  threaten  honh.  Presbnrg  and  Vi- 
enna. Georgey  enhanced  the  lustre  of  his  glo- 
rious victories  by  his  generous  conduct  to  a  noble 
adversary,  in  according  a  splendid  military  fu- 
neral, followed  by  the  dischaige  of  a  hundred 
guns,  to  the  remains  of  General  Cratz,  and  the 
transmission  of  all  his  private  papers  and  efieets 
to  Prince  Windischgratz.  It  is  to  the  honor  of 
the  Hungarians  to  have  shown,  and  refreshing 
to  the  hirtorian  to  record,  the  first  return  to  hu- 
mane usages  in  a  war  hitherto  characterized  by 
such  savage  cruelty,  but  worthy,  by  j  B^uoya,  94^ 
the  valor  displayed  on  l^th  sides,  97 ;  Georgejy 
of  being  placed  beside  the  brightest  i-  ^  8TO^ 
pages  of  chivalry.  *  ***• 

Immense  was  the  consternation  excited  in  Vi- 
enna by  these  repeated  victories,  and  31^ 
the  formidable  position,  threatening  OcmsternatieB 
both  Komom  and  Presburg,  taken  toyg°«Ma* 
up  by  the  Hungarian  right  wing.  JSuSwL 
The  war  seemed  to  be  interminable,  den  to  the 
The  insurrection,  which  they  had  ro  eamnund  of 
often  been  told  was  crushed,  was  **>««™>7- 
now  raising  its  hydra  head  more  formidable  than 
ever :  it  was  no  longer  a  question  as  to  subduing 
Hungary,  but  saving  Vienna.    Under  the  influ- 
ence of  these  feelings  several  cabinet  councils 
were  held  at  Olmiitz,  where  the  Bmperor  still 
was,  as  soon  as  the  disastrous  intelligence  readi- 
ed them.    It  was  there  resolved,  on  the  advice 
of  Prince  Schwartzenbetg,  that  notwithstanding 
the  great  merits  and  services  of  Prince  Windisch- 
gratz, he  had,  by  a  long  train  of  disasters,  lost 
the  confidence  of  the  army,  and  that  a  change 
in  the  command  had  become  indispensable.    He 
was  accordingly  deprived  of  the  command,  which 
was  bestowed  on  General  Baron  Welden,  and, 
till  his  arrival  at  head-quarters,  Jel-  ^ 
lachich  provisionally  took  the  direc-  ^j^  ^^^ 
tion.* 

This  great  victory  of  the  Hungarians  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  serious  division  between  _ 
the  Magyar  chieft  themselves,  which  speech  of  Koe- 
in  the  end  proved  fatal  to  Hunga-  sath  agminit 
rian  independ^ce.     On  the  7th  ^"SJ"^**^ 
April,  Kossuth  and  Georgey  met  at  HmSS!^ 
Godolo  to  discuss  the  line  which  ^^q^ 
should  be  adopted,  now  that  the  in-  ^^ 
dependence  of  the  country  seemed  in  a  fiur  way 
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of  being  estaUtshed.  Their  ideaa^  m  ibote  of 
the  parties  which  they  respectively  represent- 
ed, were  as  opposite  as  the  poles  are  asunder. 
**  Now,"  said  jkossuth,  **  is  the  time  when  it  be- 
comes OS  to  answer  the  pretended  constitution 
of  4th  March,  1848,  by  the  declaration  of  our 
independence.  Austria  was  encouraged  to  pub- 
lish that  burlesque  of  a  constitution  by  the  vic- 
tory of  Kapolna ;  let  us  celebrate^at  of  Isaszeg 
by  the  open  shaking  off  of  their  yoke.  The  pa- 
tience (^  the  nation  is  exhausted ;  if  it  would 
show  itself  worthy  of  liberty,  it  can  not  for  a  mo- 
ment tolerate  that  pretended  constitution.  The 
people  of  Europe  will  judge  of  the  people  of 
ilnngary  according  to  the  answer  which  it  gives 
to  that  insidious  proposal.  England,  France, 
Italy,  Turkey,  Germany  itself,  not  excepting  even, 
the  hereditary  stales  of  Austria,  are  only  waiting 
for  Hungaiy  to  proclaim  itself  independent  to 
lend  us  their  material  aid,  and  that  the  more 
abundantly  that  hitherto  they  have  been  so  spar- 
ing in  affording  it.  The  sore-tried,  oppressed 
nation  of  the  Poles  will  unite  with  us,  and  will 
find  a  powerful  ally  in  the  Turks,  who  have  so 
often  suffered  from  the  policy  of  Austria  and 
Russia.  With  the  freedom  of  H  ungaiy  the  free- 
dom of  Europe  will  fall ;  with  its  triumph  there 

will  be  as  many  insurrections  against 
J^*^[,^^'  hated  tyranny  as  there  are  op|niessed 

peoples  in  Europe  !* 
*<  Our  victoiy  is  certain ;  but  we  have  it  in  our 

power  to  do  much  more  than  for  our- 

OimlniUO^^^^'*^  alone.  We  can  and  must  fight 
^for  the  freedom  of  the  whole  world — 
for  all  who  wish  us  victory.  Our  words,  howev- 
er, must  precede  our  deeds;  our  ciy  of  victory, 
the  precursor  of  triumph,  must  anticipate  our 
successes ;  they  must  announce  its  approach  to 
all  enslaved  people,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
watehful  and  vigilant,  and  not  allow  the  golden 
opportunity  of  universal  liberation  to  pass  away. 
We  must  not  permit  our  enemies,  the  enemies 
of  freedom  in  every  land,  to  assemble  again,  aft- 
er having  been  scattered,  and  to  gather  strength 
anew.  We  can  no  longer  remain  silent  after  the 
pretended  constitution  has  destroyed  our  very  exr 
istenoe.  Our  silence  would  be  a  passive  recog- 
nition of  our  enemies*  claims — a  repudiation  of 
att  our  victories.  We  must,  therefore,  declare 
ourselves.  A  declaration  such  as  I  wiih  will  at 
once  raise  the  nation  in  its  own  esteem,  destroy 
all  the  bridges  behind  the  wavering  and  yet 
undecided  part  of  the  nation,  and,  by  the  over- 
whelming force  of  a  common  object,  satisfying 
every  wish,  embracing  every  interest,  drive  into 
the  shade  all  mere  party  interests,  and 
186^^^  thus  facilitate  and  insure  our  common 
victoiy."* 
'*  I  fay  no  means  see'things  in  the  same  light," 
34.  replied  Georgey.  *' Words  will  not 
Georgey's  make  Hungary  f^ ;  deeds  alone  can 
reply.  ^q  Uiat.  No  arm  out  of  Hungary  will 
be  raised  to  perform  those  deeds ;  rather  armies 
will  be  raised  in  foreign  states  to  prevent  their 
execution.  Even  supposing  that  Hungary  at  the 
present  moment  were  strong  enough  to  detach 
itself  from  Austria,  would  it  not  be  too  weak  to 
maintain  itself  as  an  independent  power  in  a 
neighborhood  in  which  the  Porte,  with  a  much 
more  favorable  position,  has  already  been  re- 
duced to  an  existence  by  sufferance  only  ?  We 
have  lately,  it  is  true,  repeatedly  beaten  the  en- 


emy, but  it  has  taxed  our  utmost  strength  to  do 
so.  The  conscioitsnesB  that  our  cause  was  just 
has  alone  enabled  us  to  do  so.  ff  Hungary  ia 
BeparaUdJrom  AustnOf  cw  cause  ia  no  longer  jvsi  ; 
our  struggle  would  no  longer  be  for,  but  against 
the  law ;  we  should  not  be  fighting  for,  but  against 
the  country ;  we  should  be  engaged  in  an  assault 
on  the  united  Austrian  monarchy.  In  doing  so 
we  should  mortally  wound  innumerable  ancient 
interests  and  sympathies ;  we  should  conjure  up 
against  our  ooundy  the  consequences  of  a  revo- 
lution uncalled  for  under  any  circumstances ;  we 
should  force  the  old  troops,  the  very  kernel  of 
the  army,  to  violate  their  oaths,  and  thus  shake 
their  fidelity;  we  should  become  weaker  every 
day,  while  at  the  same  time  every  neighboring 
State  would  rise  vp  against  vs  as  the  disturbers 
Iff  the  balance  of  power  m  Europe,  We  can  not, 
it  is  true,  acquiesce  in  the  pretended  constitution 
of  4th  March ;  but  can  we  repudiate  it  more  de- 
cisively than  by  the  victories  we  have  gsined? 
Battles  won  for  the  legitimate  king,  Ferdinand 
v.,  and  the  constitution  sanctioned  by  him,  are 
the  best  answer  that  Hungary  can  give  to  the 
chimeras  of  the  Austrian  ministers. 

"  Of  what  other  use  was  my  proclamation  from 
Waitzen,  immediately  after  the  evac- 
nation  of  the  two  capitals?  It  was  condiided. 
issued  by  me  because  it  was  the  only 
means  of  retaining  to  their  colors  the  old  soldiers, 
the  bone  and  muscle  of  the  army,  to  whom  it 
had  been  principally  indebted  for  its  successes. 
What  was  the  object  of  that  demonstration  which 
my  corps,  without  my  knowledge,  proposed  to 
make  against  Dembinski  in  Kaschau,  but  their 
anxiety  not  to  lose  a  commander  who  respected 
their  military  oaths.  I  have  shared  prosperity 
and  adversitv  with  these  troops;  I  know  their 
feelings;  and  should  King  Ferdinand  V.  stand 
before  us  now,  I  would  without  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation invite  him,  unarmed  and  unprotected,  to 
follow  me  into  the  camp  to  receive  ^ 
their  homage,  certain  that  no  one  |^  qI^'^s^ 
would  refuse  to  render  it  to  him."^*  ^ 

It  was  too  late,  however ;  Kossuth*s  determ^ 
ination  had  been  already  taken;  ^ 

and  on  the  14th  April  appeared  DedarstloDer 
from  the  Diet  the  proclamation  of  Hungarian  in- 
HuMOABiAN  Ikdbpsmpencb.  This  ^®^?5°*^*- 
important  instrument  set  forth  that  ^'^ 
Ae  house  of  Hapsburg-Lorraine— having  been 
guilty  of  peijury,  made  an  appeal  to  arms,  and 
pushed  its  audacity  so  far  as  to  strive  to  detach 
fh>m  Hungary  the  important  provinces  of  Tran- 
sylvania, Croatia,  Sclavonia,  Fiume,  and  the  sea- 
coast — ^is  hereby  declared  to  have  forfeited  its 
r^ts  to  the  throne  of  Hungaiy,  and  its  mem- 
bers were  forever  banished  from  its  territory. 
Hungary,  with  all  its  dependencies,  was  declared 
an  independent  State,  governed  by  Kossuth — 
elected  Grovernorby  acclamation,  and  the  uni- 
versal consent  of  the  nation— on  his  own  respon»- 
ibility,  in  concert  with  his  ministers,  accounteble 
only  to  the  National  Diet,  and  all  the  civilised 
world  taken  as  witnesses  of  its  assuming  the  rank 
of.an  independent  power.  Every  one  who  should 
hereafter  support  the  cause  of  the  dethroned 

*  apMobea  of  thla  Mit  by  two  penoos  In  vriTato  eon. 
ference  are  too  often  spun  00I7  oat  of  the  autnor*8  brain; 
but  In  this  instance  they  may  be  relied  on  as  genuine,  be- 
inf?  given  hy  Qeorgey  himself  in  his  Memoir*^  ▼»!.  1.  p. 
867, 868;  and  ttwy  have  mver  been  gainsaid  by  Kossuth, 
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house  was  declared  goilty  of  high  treason,  and 
this  proclamation  was  ordered  to  be  sent  to  every 
tow^  and  village  in  the  kingdom.  This  procla- 
mation, coming  from  the  National  Diet  sitting 
at  Debreczin,  could  not  be  openly  disobeyed  by 
the  national  army ;  but  it  excited  the  most  pro- 
found indignation  in  the  breasts  of  Georgey, 
Damjanics,  Vecszey,  Linange,  and  nearly  all  the 
officers  of  the  old  Hungarian  army,  who  still  had 
the  feelings  of  loyalty  in  their  hearts  and  the 
initials  of  Uieir  king  on  their  banners,  and  who 
combated  Ferdinand  the  Emperor  in  the  name 
of  Ferdinand  the  King.  Thenceforward  the 
ground  of  the  war  was  entirely  changed ;  it  was 
not  national,  but  social ;  the  Magyars  no  lonjger 
fought  for  the  ancient  cause  of  Hungarian  inde- 
pendence, but  the  modem  one  of  French  democ-i 
»  FrocUma-  ™^7*  ^^  *^**  change  in  the  spirit 
tioo,  April  14^  and  object  of  the  contest  its  subse- 
1849;  Bailey-  quent  calamitous  issue  to  the  Hun- 
dter,  108, 1158.   garians  is  mainly  to  be  ascribed.  * 

If  the  democratic  leaders  of  the  Hungarian 
31  Diet  threw  down  the  gauntlet  bold- 

Va«t  propara-  ly  to  all  the  monarchical  powers  of 
tioiiB  of  the  Europe  by  this  declaration  of  inde- 
wi?§!eOw-  pendence,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
emmantde-  they  made  corresponding  prepara- 
clared  revola-  tions  to  support  the  cause  in  which 
tlonaiy.  ^^y  jj^  engaged.    Their  first  care; 

in  imitation  of  the  French  Convention,  was  to 
declare  the  Oovemment  revolutionary — that  is, 
dictatorial  and  despotic  The  absolute  power, 
however,  was  to  continue  only  as  long  as  the 
war  lasted ;  it  was  then  to  give  way  to  a  more 
regular  r^ime.  ''The  ministry  was  bound  to 
follow  the  republican  path.  They  shall  oppose 
with  all  their  strength  every  reaction  in  favor  of 
the  monarchy,  and  also  every  attempt  to  escape 
from  the  organization  of  labor  by  attaching  it  to 
property."  ''The  ministry  is  to  adopt  demo- 
cratic tendencies  in  their  full  extent.  All  the 
laws  which  they  shall  bring  forward  shall  be 
with  that  view:  they  shall  adopt  the  principle 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  and  engage  to 
retire  rather  than  depart  from  it."  The  deeds 
of  Kossuth  and  the  ministry  did  not  belie  these 
professions :  they  were  energetic  in  the  extreme. 
He  took  possession  of  the  whole  specie  in  the  pub- 
lic coffers ;  issued  paper  money  without  bounds, 
in  which  the  whole  payments  of  Government 
were  made ;  and  daily  published  eloq&ent  proc- 
lamations, calling  on  the  friends  of  freedom  all 
over  the  world  to  come  forward  to  his  support. 
With  such  success  were  these  efforts  attended, 
that  numbers,  not  only  of  Hungarians,  but  Poles, 
Italians,  French,  and  Irish,  flocked  to  their 
standards;  and  in  a  few  weeks  the  revolutionary 
Government  found  itself  at  the  head  of  107  bat- 
talions, 124  squadrons,  and  800  guns,  of  which 
200  were  horsed  and  harnessed  and  ready  for  the 
field.  Their  forces  presented  a  total  of  90,000 
*  BaU«f d.  M,  infantry,  1 3, 000  cavalry,  and  1 8, 000 
112;  QwTgtj^  artillery,  great  part  of  which  was  by 
i  866, 3OT.       tiiig  |;|nje  inured  to  war.  '* 

The  Austrian  Government  had  no  forces  at 

88.  their  disposal  capable  of  making 

J^jf^bto       head  against  such  an  array.     It 

ASSf-Mch  '^J.'^.  »?  "y  'Whether  Badetsky 
resoiTw  to  in-  ^^  Windischgratz  were  most  press- 
▼oketheaidof  ing  for  reinforcements,  or  on  which 
Bnaida.  ^^^  ^^^  necessity  for  them  was  the 

greatest,  and  the  Govenunent  was  rednced  to 


the  resources  of  Upper  and  Lower  Austria,  Bo- 
hemia, and  Moravia,  to  make  head  against  thi^ 
hourly-increasing  mass  of  enemies.  Assistance 
from  England,  so  often  afforded  in  former  crimes, 
was  not  to  be  looked  for.  Its  Government  pre- 
served a  cold  neutrality ;  its  people  openly  and 
enthusiastically  supported  the  Hungarian  caii?e. 
France,  distracted  by  revolutionary  passions,  was 
in  no  condition  to  afford  any  effectual  succor. 
The  Government  of  the  President,  as  yet  feeble, 
and  struggling  with  an  adverse  majority  in  the 
Chambers,  could  with  difficulty  maintain  its 
ground  against  its  domestic  enemies.  Prussia 
beheld  with  secret  satisfaction  the  mortal  throes 
of  a  power  which  had  so  long  proved  its  success- 
ful rival  in  the  German  Confederacy.  In  these 
circumstances,  Russia  was  the  only  power  to 
whom  recourse  could  be  had  for  assistance,  and 
fortunately  her  armies  were  at  hand  in  great 
strength  in  Poland  ready  to  give  the  required 
succor.  And  though  it  was  doubtless  a  humilia- 
ting circumstance  for  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  to 
be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  invoking  the  aid  of 
fi  foreign  and  rival  power  to  make  head  again^ 
its  own  subjects,  yet  the  mortification  they  ex- 
perienced was  much  alleviated  by  the  considera- 
tion that  it  was  not  the  rebellious  Magyars  alone 
with  whom  they  had  to  contend,  but  a  coalition 
of  Hungarians,  Lombards,  Poles,  French  and 
German  Liberals,  who  were  arrayed  ^ 
against  them  from  every  part  of  En-  899^"^'' 
rope.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  the  same  coi^derations 
which  led  the  Austrian  Government  39, 

to  ask,  induced  the  Russian  to  af-  Reasons  whieb 
ford,  the  requested  succor.  It  was  *3^"***  ^^. 
well  known  that  nearly  the  whole  ohJtogiTethi 
Polish  exiles  enthusiastically  sup-  reqaested  soe- 
ported  the  Hungarian  cause,  as  not  «<>■'• 
only  were  many  of  their  best  officers  drawn  from 
that  brave  and  enterprising  body  of  men,  but 
great  numbers  of  volunteers  were  daily  crossing 
the  frontier,  and  carrying  into  the  Magyar  ranks 
the  succor  of  their  arms  and  the  intensity  of 
their  hatred  at  their  oppressors.  There  were 
many  reasons,  therefore,  to  apprehend  that  the 
democratic  movement,  if  victorious  in  Hungary, 
would  speedily  cross  the  Carpathian  range,  and 
spread  over  the  Sarmatian  plains;  and  if  the 
interior  of  Russia  were  once  convulsed,  the  pas- 
sage of  arms  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1825  might  be 
renewed  with  a  diiierent  result  to  the  reigning 
power.  Influenced  by  these  considerations,  the 
Cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
sion, which  was  cordially  acquiesced  in  by  the 
Emperor,  that  their  greatest  enemy  in  Europe 
was  the  democratic  spirit,  and  their  first  duty  to 
suppress  it ;  and  that  this  could  never  be  done 
so  effectually  as  by  powerfully  aiding  the  Aus- 
trian Government  in  their  contest  with  the  Hun- 
garian insurgents.  Accordingly,  die  Russian 
Crovemment  resolved  to  make  common  cause 
with  the  Austrian  in  the  Hungarian  war;  and 
by  a  proclamation  issued  from  St.  Petersburg  on 
8th  May,  this  determination  was  annonnced  to 
Europe ;  and  the  Russian  army  in  Poland,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  strong,  received  or- 
ders to  cross  the  frontier,  under  the  ,-,^^ 
command  of  the  veteran  Paskewitch,  9^9^^' 
to  support  the  Austrian  forces.' 

Long,  however,  before  the  Muscovite's  succor 
could  reach  the  scene  of  action  on  the  banks  of 
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the  Daanbe,  duasten  had  accumulated  to  floeh 
411^  ,  a  degree  that  it  had  become  evident 
Rabinf  oif  th«  that,  without  foreign  aid  speedily 
Biege  ^  Ko-  administered,  the  Austrian  Empire 
tinSddtaSS*'  "^^^  ^  irrevocably  ruined.  Aft- 
un  of  the  cr  the  capture  of  Waitzen,  and  the 
Austii&uB.  driving  of  the  two  brigades  which 
April  18.  defended  it  up  the  Gran,  Geoigey 

crossed  that  river  at  three  points,  attacked  and 
defeated  Wohlgemuth,  who,  whh  a  slender  corps, 
was  covering  the  siege  of  Komom.  The  Aus- 
trian general  being  obliged  to  retire,  the  blockade 
of  that  fortress  was  at  once  raised,  and  the  gar- 
rison, under  its  enterprising  commander.  Count 
Guy  on,  was  enabled  to  take  a  part  in  active  op- 
erations in  the  open  country.  On  the  22d  he 
attacked  the  Austrian  general  Sussay,  who  with 
a  brigade  was  endeavoring  to  make  his  way  back 
toward  Fresburg,  and  threw  him  back  on  Nya- 
rod.  In  this  way  Greorgey,  by  throwing  the  bulk 
of  his  forces  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube 
round  the  bend  at  Waitzen,  so  as  to  turn  the 
Austrian  left,  and  threaten  their  communica- 
tions with  Vienna,  rendered  the  retention  of 
Pesth  and  Buda  for  any  length  of  time  impossi- 
ble. At  the  same  time  the  insurgents  were  daily 
assuming  a  more  menacing  position  in  Central 
Hungary.  Arad  was  blockaded  by  a  considera- 
ble body  of  their  forces.  General  Leiningen,  in 
haste,  and  with  no  small  difficulty,  threw  him- 
self into  Temesvar,  which  was  immediately  block- 
aded, and  the  garrison  of  which  was  kept  strictly 
on  the  defensive ;  while  General  Theodorowitch, 
assailed  by  a  considerable  body  of  insurgents,  was 
thrown  back  upon  the  Danube ;  the  detachments 
of  Generals  Nugent  and  Mamula,  threatened  with 
destruction,  were  driven  toward  Servia,  and  the 
1  Ballejdier,  frontiers  of  that  province  and  Croa- 
123, 127;  Toi.  tia  were  at  all  points  laid  bare  to  the 
■toy,  84, 86.  iQcursions  of  the  insurgents.^ 
In  these  circumstances  it  was  altogether  impos- 
^j  si|le  for  the  Austrian  general  to  re- 

Evacuation  of  toin  possession  of  Pesth ;  for  though 
Pesth  by  the    the  force  under  his  immediate  com- 
A^'o^f*'  ■      nifiod  was  superior  to  the  two  corps 
^^  of  Hungarians  by  which  it  was  im- 

mediately threatened,  yet  the  three  corps  under 
Geor^y,  which  had  turned  his  left  flank,  ren- 
dered any  further  stay  there  hazardous  in  the 
extreme.  Orders  were  therefore  given  for  the 
evacuation  of  that  capital,  which  was  carried 
into  effect  on  the  2l8t  April.  The  defense  of 
Buda  was  intrusted  to  General  Hentzi  with  a 
brigade  of  veterans,  who,  it  was  hoped,  would 
be  able  to  maintain  it  till  the  Russian  succors 
arrived ;  and  Welden  himself,  with  the  rest  of 
the  army,  not  more  than  eighteen  thousand 
strong,  took  the  road  to  Raab.  Jellachich  with 
his  corps  was  directed  to  descend  the  Danube  to 
Esseck  with  the  heavy  artillery  and  stores,  of  the 
army,  which  were  transported  bv  water  to  that 
fortress.  Welden*s  dirision  of  the  army  was  to 
retreat  by  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  so  as  to 
neutralize  in  some  degree  the  advance  of  Gieor- 
gey  along  the  lefk  bank,  and,  having  reached 
Raab,  to  form  a  junction  at  Gran  with  the  divi- 
sion of  Csoritch,  which,  since  the  evacuation  of 
Waitzen,  had  occupied  that  town.  But  ^his  de- 
sign was  soon  found  to  be  impracticable.  The 
Imperial  army  marched  out  of  Pesth  in  the  deep- 
est dejection  on  the  21st  April,  and  on  arriving 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Raab  they  found  that 


Csoritch  had  already  been  forced  by  Georgey  to 
pass  over  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  and, 
to  avoid  pursuit,  to  break  down  the  bridge  be- 
hind him.  It  was  no  longer  possible,  therefore, 
to  concentrate  the  army  at  Raab,  or  even  cross 
over  there  to  the  left  bank :  a  retreat  to  Prcs- 
bnrg,  and  concentration  of  the  forces  there,  alone 
remained  practicable  to  cover  Vienna.  This  was 
accordingly  done,  and  Hungary  entirely  evacua^ 
ted  by  the  Imperial  forces,  with  the  exception  of 
the  fortresses  of  Buda,  Arad,  Temesvar,  Carl- 
stadt,  andDeva,  which,  held  by  slender  garrisons, 
still  remained  in  their  hands.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Hungarians,  in  possession,  on  the  west, 
of  the  important  fortress  of  Komom,  in  the  south 
of  Peterwaradein,  and  sheltered  on  the  north  by 
the  Carpathian  range,  occupied  a  central  posi- 
tion eminently  advantageous  for  re-  i  Tobtoy,  ST, 
ststing  the  attacks  either  of  the  AuB-  80;  Geoivey, 
trian  or  the  Muscovite  forces.^  *•  *^»  ^•*' 

The  centre  of  the  Hungarian  army  entered 
Pesth  in  great  pomp  and  in  the  4S. 

highest  spirits  on  the  22d  April,  Divided  opin- 

and  immediately  commenced  the  ^**°*  °°  1^^}^ 

^ .     r  -D   J         I.'  i_  !•  course  should 

mvestment  of  Buda,  which  hes  on  be  pursued  aft- 

the  opposite  bank  of  the  Danube,  er  Pesth  ww 
within  half  cannon-shot,  and  com-  ^^^n. 
pletely  commands  the  capital.     Unbounded  en- 
thusiasm, both  in  the  troops  and  the  inhabitants^ 
followed  their  entry ;  Hungary  seemed  to  be  de- 
livered, and  the  war  ended,  now  that  their  be- 
loved capital  was  again  in  their  hands.     But 
when  the  leaders  of  the  democratic  and  aristo- 
cratic parties  met  in  council  to  deliberate  on  ul- 
terior operations,  the  old  discussion  between 
them  broke  out  with  more  violence  than  ever. 
'^Kossuth  forgot,"  said  Georgey,  **that  Hun- 
gary, if  it  strove  to  be  independent  of  Austria,* 
resembled  a  fool  who  should  wish  to  separate  his 
head  and  arms  from  his  trunk,  that  he  might  be 
able  to  walk  about  more  easily.     Kossuth  has 
dug  an  impassable  abyss  between  the  king  and 
us ;  Kossuth  will  ruin  the  country.  *'   *  *  Georgey,  *' 
added  Dan\janic8,  ''will  recover  what  Kossuth 
has  lost ;  and  for  my  part,  I  will  mareh  with  mj 
grenadiers  to  Debreczin,  and  fall  with  the  bayonet 
on  all  the  declaimers  in  the  Diet. "    But  Kossuth 
took  the  opposite  side,  and  insisted  on  the  neces- 
sity of  securing  Buda  as  a  centre  of  operations 
and  rallying-point  for  the  country  before  proceeds 
ing  ftuther.     ''What  avails  victory,"  saidiie, 
"  if,  immured  as  we  are  up  to  the  knees  in  mud, 
we  can  not  enjoy  the  fruits  of  our  triumphs?    A 
district  without  a  capital  is  not  a  country ;  Buda 
is  our  fatherland ;  let  all  arms  be  turned  against 
it."    Georgey  strongly  combated  this  opinion, 
representing  that  every  moment  was  precious, 
,  and  that  if,  in  the  present  weakened  state  of  the 
'  Austrian  army,  they  marehed  at  once  on  Vien- 
I  na,  merely  masking  Buda,  the  Austrian  capital 
I  would  fi^l,  and  the  empire  be  destroyed.    Kos- 
suth, however,  remained  firm,  and  commanded 
Georgey  to  undertake  the  siege  of  Buda,  and  halt 
the  centre  at  Pesth  till  it  was  taken.  The  general 
reluctantly  obeyed,  though  he  was  still  convinced 
that,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  it  was  a  great 
error — an  opinion  in  which  the  best  ,  ^oistov  Ml 
military    authorities    agree.*    But  92 ;  oeorgey; 
for  this,  Georgey  tells  us,  he  would  i.  870,894; 
have  disobeyed  Kossuth's  orders,  and  SS'®i^*  ^^ 

marohed  direct  upon  Vienna.* "  * 

*  '^  ij'ea  dtait  tait  peuuetre  de  la  uonarQhie  AatrlclUi- 
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The  siege  of  Bada  being  reflolved  on,  the  Han-  I7  less  important  was  gained  hj  the  Magyar 

^o        garian  siege-train  was  brought  up  from  right  between  Waitzen  and  Raab.  ^. 

Siege  and  ^^  rear.    The  place  was  summoned  on  The  whole  left  bank  of  the  Danube  Qneotaan  of 

ftorm  of    the  4th  May,  and  Georgey  established  had  there  been  eracuated  by  the  Im-  the  Uuogft. 

m"^i      ^^  head-quarters  at  Schwabenberg,  in  perialistsasfarasPresburg,butthey  '{'",'J*"*^^'' 

^^    "     the  vicinity,  as  well  to  cover  the  siege  still  held  the  right  bank,  and  the  com-  Jj^JJiJ^    * 

as  to  superintend  the  operations.     The  garrison  mand  of  both  was  essential  to  a  safe 

consisted  of  three  thousand  men,  with  fifteen  advance  against  Vienna.    The  Hungarians  were 

field-pieces,  and  seventy-five  guns  of  heavy  call-  in  possession,  however,  of  a  bridge>hoad  at  Knie- 


bre,  with  ammunition  and  provisions  for  two 
months.  To  the  summons  to  surrender,  the 
Governor  Hentzi  replied :  **  The  Emperor,  my 
august  master,  has  intrusted  to  me  the  keys  of 
Buda ;  I  will  return  them  to  him  alone.  Mean- 
while my  honor  and  duty  command  me  to  defend 


sen,  but  the  bank  opposite  that  town,  covered  by 
formidable  batteries,  was  in  the  handJs  of  the  Im- 
perialists.    Anlich,  who  commanded  the  ^^  ^^ 
Magyars,  resolved  to  force  this  position, 
and  throw  a  bridge  across.     This  bold  and  haz- 
ardous enterprise  was  successfully  accomplished 


the  fortress,  and  I  will  do  so  to  the  last  man.  I  after  an  obstinate  conflict,  in  the  course  of  which 
If  the  twin  cities  perish  in  the  conflict,  I  declare  .  the  town,  taken  and  retaken  four  times,  was  re- 
you  responsible  for  their  ruin :  I  appeal  to  God,  duced  to  ashes.  By  this  important  success  the 
my  right,  and  my  sword.  Long  live  the  Em-  ^  Hungarians  became  masters  of  both  banks  of 
peror !"  The  acts  of  the  brave  Austrian  did  not  the  Danube,  and  threatened  the  direct  commnni- 
belie  these  gallant  words.  Siege  operations  were  cation  of  Festh  with  Vienna.  So  strongiv  was 
commenced  by  the  Magyars  on  the  4th  May,  and  .  this  felt  in  the  Austrian  camp,  that  the  head- 
from  that  time  till  the  12th  there  was  an  inoes- 1  quartere  of  the  army  were  withdrawn,  on  its  fall, 
sant  combat  of  the  outposts,  sustained  on  either   to  Presburg,  within  a  few  leagues  of  Vienna, 


^^  ^2  ^^^^  ^^  equal  intrepidity.  On  the  12th 
^^  '  the  breaching  batteries  were  opened  at 
^ve  hundred  yards  from  the  gate  of  Stahlweis- 
senburg ;  and  from  that  time  till  the  17th  an  in- 
cessant fire  was  kept  up  night  and  day  on  both 


where  the  most  enei^getic  efforts  j  j^^^  jj^^^ 
were  made   by  the   Government,  1849,5*117%; 
warmly  seconded  by  the  citizens^  6eorBie7!iL 
to  reinforce  it  by  eveiy  disposable  P't^ir^'" 
man  and  gun.»  **•  *"  **'  "* 


sides,  which  speedily  wrapped  both  capitals  in       Successes  also  of  a  less  material,  but  still  im- 
fiames.    By  the  lurid  glare  of  the  conflagration   portant  kind,  were  gained  by  the         ^ 


the  gunners  on  either  part  pointed  their  pieces ;  j  Magyars  in  the  south.  Jellachich  saecema  <d 
and  with  such  effect  was  the  cannonade  kept  arrived  at  Esseck  on  9th  May,  and  the  ilnnKft- 
^-    --   up  that  on  the  evening  of  the  17th  the    there  found  the  corps  which  had  been  ri*n»h»*he 

^  '  breach  was  declared  practicable.  Geor-  left  to  guard  the  frontiers  of  Croatia  "°" 
gey  gave  the  signal  for  assault;  at  four  on  the  and  Sclavonia  almost  destroyed.  Colonel  Puffen, 
following  morning  four  columns  moved  forward  '  after  baring  been  rudely  handled  by  Peresel, 
to  the  attack.  The  first,  however,  missed  its  |  could  hardly  muster  2000  men  around  Karlo- 
way  in  the  dark ;  the  scaling-ladders  of  the  I  witz,  and  Mayerhofer  was  shut  up  in  Semlin,  be- 
others  were  too  short;  and  the  assault  was  re-  fore  Belgrade,  with  1200.  This  was  all  that  re- 
pulsed at  all  points  with  great  slaughter.  Taught  mained  of  12,000  men  which  had  been  left  in 
by  this  failure  the  quality  of  the  antagonists  with  :  the  south,  under  Theodorowitcl%  to  guard  the 
whom  he  had  to  deal,  Georgey  renewed  his  op-  |  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  who  was  driven  back 
erations  with  larger  force.  The  fire  continued  !  to  Panesova.  Before  Peterwaradein,  Colonel 
with  the  utmost  vigor  till  the  night  of  the  21st.  |  Mamula,  with  2000  men,  maintained  the  block- 
At  midnight  thirty-four  battalions,  numbering  ade  in  strong  intrenchments,  constructed  with 
twenty  thousand  combatants,  were  in  the  trench-  skill  and  defended  with  resolution.  Theee  trifling 
«s  for  the  assault ;  and  the  leading  columns  bands  were  the  sole  obstacles  which  prevented 
rushed  forward  to  the  breach  to  the  sound  of  the  the insurgentsof  Central  Hungary,  30,000  strong, 
martial  music  of  all  the  bands  placed  behind  the  from  throwing  themselves  on  Sclavonia  and 
lines,  which  played  the  patriotic  march  of  Ra-  Croatia.  Notliing,  in  these  circum-  ,  ^  ^^ 
kotzy.  The  Croats,  headed  by  Hentzi,  met  them  stances,  could  be  hoped  from  the  ]849,5i],5iS: 
with  equal  resolution  on  the  rampart;  the  con-  south;  the  deliverance  of  Vienna,  Toisio7.*ff7, 
flict  was  long  and  doubtful;  but  at  length,  the  and  salvation  of  the  Empire,  could  V'*a?'^S^^* 
brave  Austrian  general  having  been  mortally  be  looked  for  only  from  the  north.''  '*  ' 
wounded  on  the  breach  as  he  was  encouraging  Fully  sensible  of  the  extreme  danger  of  their 
his  men  to  combat  to  the  last,  the  pass  was  car-   situation,  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  _^ 

ried,  and  tlie  place  fell.  The  garrison;  after  the  ,  were  unremitting  in  their  efforts  to  pi^m  ^  ^p^. 
bloody  strife  was  ended,  was  not  put  to  the  bring  into  immediate  operation  the  atiooe  of  ihe 
Bwoni,  as  had  been  threatened,  much  to  the  succor  of  the  Russians,  as  well  as  to  ?'"'*^°''__j 
honor  of  Georgey  and  the  Magyars,  who  were  recruit  their  army  with  every  dispoe-  JjJI^SiIfc 
1  Geo  11  ^^^'^  exasperated  by  the  bombard-  able  man  to  fill  up  the  wide  chasm 
5S,  68^%l- '  ™^^^  of  Pesth,  which  they  regard-  produced  by  the  losses  of  the  war.  The  plan 
leydier,  id2,  ed,  not  without  reason,  as  an  nn-  '  of  operations  concerted  between  the  Cabinets  of 
1  dlri  ^7i  ^K\9  necessary  exercise  of  military  se-  {  Vienna  and  St.  Petersbuiig  was  this :  A  Bosnian 
i»4J.oii,oii.  ^griiy  I  I  j^rpg  concentrated  at  Dukla,  in  Gallicia,  under 

While    this    important    snocess   was    being  \  Field-marshal   Paskewitch,   was   to  penetrate 
achieved  in  the  centre,  another  advantage  hard-  \  through  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  and  descend 

— I  on  Central  Hungary.    A  second  Russian  corps, 

S?ii.i  ""™«*>«">  *»  »*J«  f  J**i**!i  «"',  ^<^»«>°>5?J  under  the  ordere  of  General  Ludeis,  was  to  enter 

marcnse  tur  Vlenne;  si  nartoat  la  RuRne  n'eut  pa«  ^t6  '  m.         1        •    u    ir        *  j*      j  *u    r»  -^i-     ..l 
prete  EKiter  ton  cp6e  da  cot6  de  U  falblesM  ei  du  dro  It.'    Transylvania  by  Kronstadt  and  the  Rothentbnrm 
•— i  OLSTOT,  p.  92.  1  Pass,  and  co-operate  with  another  Russian  corpSi 
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which  was  to  operate  on  Bistritz,  and  an  Aos-  [ 
trian  division,  under  General  Clamm,  composed 
of  the  slender  remains  of  Pucknor's  corps.  The 
main  Austrian  army,  which  had  recently  been 
put  under  the  orders  of  Baron  Haynau,  rein- 
forced by  the  veteran  Russian  division  Paniu- 
tine,  was  to  form  the  third  attacking  column, 
which  was  to  penetrate  into  Hungary  from  the 
westward,  hi  the  vicinity  of  Raab.  A  detach- 
ment under  Grenen^  Grabbe  was  to  form  a  link 
of  communication  between  these  distant  though 
converging  columns,  by  operating  in  the  valley 
of  the  Waag  and  on  the  plateau  of  the  Schem- 
nitz.  The  forces  which  the  Russians  brought 
to  support  this  intervention  were  inmiense,  and 
forcibly  illustrated  the  diastrons  effects  of  those 
democratic  transports,  which,  spreading  a^  from 
a  common  centre  from  Paris,  had  thus  a  second 
time  brought  the  forces  of  the  desert  to  decide 
the  strife  of  civilization.  They  amounted  in 
all  to  161,800  men,  almost  exactly  the  number 
iToirtoy,ioi,  of  RufiaM  which,  in  its  final  re- 
102;  History  sult,  the  nrst  Revolution  brought 
of  Enrope^  c  to  the  plains  of  Yertus,  in  Cham- 
xcv.fi «.         pagne.» 

Immense  as  was  the  addition  which  the  ac- 
4j^  cession  of  Russia  made  to  the  pow- 

ForeesADd  er  of  Austria,  the  chances  of  the 
chances  of  the  conflict  to  the  Hungarians  were  by 
Uagyan.  ^^  means  so  unequal  as  might  at 
first  appear,  and  not  nearly  so  much  so  as  those 
of  Frederick  the  Great  had  been  in  Prussia  in 
the  Seven  Years'  War,  or  those  of  Wellington 
in  Portugal  in  that  of  the  Revolution.  The 
Hungarian  forces  on  paper  amounted  to  190,000 
men,  and  they  could  bring  of  these  120,000  ef- 
fective into  the  field.  They  had  an  inexhausti- 
ble supply  of  siege-artillery  and  200  field^pieces, 
admirably  horsed  and  equipped  ready  for  action. 
Their  central  position,  covered  by  several  strong 
fortresses,  amply  supplied  with  tJl  the  means  of 
defense,  gave  them  the  great  strategetical  ad- 
vantage which  Genius  has  so  often  made  to  com- 
pensate inferiority  of  numbers,  of  having  an  in- 
terior line  of  communication  to  move  over,  while 
the  enemy  was  moving  over  an  outer  and  longer 
line.  They  were  under  the  orders  of  Qeorgey,  a 
general  of  first-rate  abilities,  admirably  qualified 
to  make  the  most  of  every  advantage  which 
chance  or  situation  might  present;  and  if  he 
gained  any  considerable  success,  a  second  revo- 
lution was  sure  to  break  out  in  Vienna,  and  all 
Germany  be  again  involved  in  bloodshed  and 
confiagration.  The  greatest  drawback  to  these 
chances  of  success  were  the  loss  of  Damjanics 
and  Anlich,  his  best  generals,  who  had  both  been 
disabled  in  this  desperate  warfare,  and  the  dis- 
sension between  Georgey  and  Kossuth,  which 
had  now  reached  such  a  pitch  that  the  former 
declined  the  rank  of  field-marshal,  lieutenant, 
9  Georgey,  IL  ^nd  the  order  of  the  first  class  of 
67,71;  Bailey-  militaxy  merit,  tendered  to  him  by 
dier,  137.         the  latter.  • 

JuLBS  Babon  Hatkau,  bom  at  Cassel,  in 
49  Electoral  Hesse,  In  1786,  of  an  an- 

Blography  ci^nt  family,  entered  the  Austrian 
and  ehancter  service  in  1801,  and  rapidly  rose  to 
of  Hsynau.  aistinction.  He  was  in  the  front 
both  at  Nordlingen  and  Wagram  in  1809,  and 
was  wounded  in  both  battles.  He  was  present 
in  the  chief  battles  of  1813  and  1814,  and  rapid- 
ly rose  from  merit  through  the  various  steps  in 
Vol.  IV.— H  h 


the  Imperial  army.  He  was  already  marshal- 
lieutenant  in  1844,  and  distinguished  himself  at 
Verona  in  1848,  and  it  was  his  charge  which,  in 
the  critical  moment,  decided  the  battle  of  Cus- 
tozf.  He  was  subsequently  distinguished,  both 
at  Brescia  and  Malghera,  in  the  second  Italian 
war.  His  stature  was  tall,  his  carriage  military 
and  imposing ;  and  he  had  in  full  perfection  the 
firm  determination,  the  iron  will,  which,  in  mil- 
itary not  less  than  civil  affairs,  is  so  important 
an  element  in  success.  This  disposition  led  him, 
in  the  close  of  the  contest,  into  acts  of  severity 
which  history  must  regret,  but  which  the  Hun- 
garians had  little  right  to  condemn,  for  it  was 
only  an  application  to  them  of  the  inhuman  acts 
with  which  they  had  commenced  the  contest. 
When  the  young  £mperor,  in  his  extremest  need, 
informed  him  that  he  had  intrusted  to  his  hands 
the  salvation  of  the  Empire,  he  answered,  **  And 
I  shall  save  it,  unless  a  cannon-ball  reserve  that 
honor  to  some  one  more  fortunate  than  myself,** 
*'I  have  full  confidence,'*  replied  the 
Emperor,  « in  your  enerpy.  yLr  expe-  i|-f^- 
rience,  and  your  fortune."* 

Born  on  the  8th  May,  1782,  at  Pultowa,  in 
Little  Russia,  already  celebrated  in  ^ 
Russian  annals,  of  a  noble  family  set-  Biogniphy 
tied  there  for  three  hundred  years,  andchanc- 
Field-Mabshal PASKSwrrcH enter-  jf ' *[(?"' 
ed  the  army,  on  leaving  the  situation  ^^ 
of  page  in  die  palace  in  1800,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Emperor  Paul,  and  made  his  first  essay  in 
arms  on  the  field  of  Austerlitz  in  1805.  In  1 806 
he  distinguished  himself  in  the  bloody  war  with 
the  Turks,  and  gained  such  reputation  that  he 
was  intrusted  with  an  important  command  in 
the  Russian  army  in  the  invasion  of  1812,  and 
led  the  Russian  centre  at  Smolensko  in  that 
year.  He  was  not  less  distinguished  in  the 
campaigns  of  1818  and  1814  in  Grermany  and 
France;  and  he  was  intrusted  with  the  com- 
mand of  the  Rnssaan  army  in  1826,  1827,  and 
1828,  in  Persia,  and  subsequently  called  to  re- 
pair the  errors  of  Diebitch,  and  restore  the  Instre 
of  the  Rassian  arms  in  Poland  in  1831.  Ho 
possessed  a  rare  combination  of  all  the  qualities 
which  constitute  a  great  general;  but  among 
these  he  was  pre-eminently  distinguished  by  the 
two  most  important— caution  and  foresight  in 
laying  plans,  and  promptitude  and  vigor  in  car- 
rying them  into  execution.  As  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  this  union,  he  was  almost  uniformly 
successful  in  all  his  enterprises ;  and  this  inspired 
the  soldiers  with  unbounded  confidence  in  his 
capacity  and  fortune.  Severe  in  enforcing  dis- 
cipline, but  equitable  in  considering  particular 
cases,  he  with  reason  regarded  self-control  and 
obedience  *as  the  first  of  military  virtues.  Not 
less  just  and  generous  than  brave,  he  was  ever 
humane.  After  the  combat  was  over,  no  acts 
of  unnecessaiy  severity  sullied  his  victories ;  and 
he  exhibited  through  Hfe  the  most  shining  ex- 
ample of  the  practical  adoption  as  a  ,  ^  ,,.. 
rule  of  conduct  of  the  maxim,  **No-  sw  mT' 
blesse  oblige.***  * 

The  troops  on  both  sides  remained  in  a  state 
of  constrained  inactivity,  so  far  as         qo. 
ihe  principal  armies  were  concern-  Foroes  of  the 
ed,  for  six  weeks  after  the  takmg  AustrUnaand 
of  Buda,  preparing  on  either  for  the  *"■■»■"*• 
new  and  more  terrible  strife  which  was  approach- 
ing.   The  Anstrians,  evacuating  Raab,  which 
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was  oocapied  by  the  Hangarians,  concentrated 
at  Presburg,  ready  to  resume  offensive  opera- 
tions when  the  pnncipal  Russian  army  was  pre- 
pared to  cross  the  Carpathians.  Haynaa's  army 
was  by  great  exertions  raised  to  four  corpi^;  it 
contained  70  battalions,  76  squadrons,  and  288 
guns — mustering  €0,000  men,  of  whom  8000 
were  cavalry.  To  these,  however,  were  added, 
before  the  campaign  commenced,  a  Russian  di- 
vision, Paniutine,  which  came  up  with  great  ex- 
pedition, and  proved  of  the  most  essential  serv- 
ice in  the  course  of  the  campaign.  It  numbered 
8000  combatants.  The  principal  Russian  army, 
under  Field-marshal  Paskewitch,  which  was  des- 
tined to  cross  the  Carpathian  Mountains  frotai 
Gallicia,  and  carry  the  war  into  Central  Hunga- 
ry, was  composed  of  three  corps,  each  consisting 
of  three  divisions  of  infantry,  and  one  of  cavalry. 
These  corps  mustered  in  all  76,000  combatants. 
Thus,  between  the  two  grand  armies,  above 
140,()00  men  were  arrayed  to  invade  Hungary 
from  the  west  and  northeast  respectively,  in- 
dependent of  the  corps  of  Jellachich  in  Croa- 
1  Tolstoy  I07f  ti^  ^T^^  the  Russians  in  Walla- 
lOD;  Baileyd!  chia,  which,  taken  together,  might 
166, 168.  amount  to  40,000  men. » 

The  forces  which  the  Hungarians  had  at 
51.  length  by  great  exertions  raised  to 
Forces  of  the  meet  this  formidable  coalition  were, 
Hungarians.  ^^  paper,  hardly  inferior  in  number. 
They  were  divided  into  four  corps,  commanded 
respectively  by  Georgey  in  person,  Dembinski, 
Perczel,  and  Bern,  besides  a  corps  of  respjre. 
The  entire  force  presented  a  total  of  174  battal- 
ions, 188  squadxtms,  and  488  guns,  harnessed 
for  the  field^mustering  94,000  infantry,  21,000 
cavalry,  and  22,000  artillery.  To  these  might 
be  adoed  27,000  irregular  corps  and  garrisons 
in  Bud  a,  Peterwaradein,  Komom,  and  Arad, 
which  formed  the  principal  points  cTappm  of  the 
insurrection.  The  main  armies,  under  Geor- 
gey and  Dembinskl,  were  destined  to  make  head 
against  the  two  great  hosts  of  Haynan  and  Pas- 
kewitch. The  former,  stationed  on  the  Upper 
Danube,  in  front  of  Presbnrg,  consisted  of  61 
battalions,  88  squadrons,  and  229  guns,  and 
mustered  29,000  infantry,  8000  cavalry,  and 
9000  artillery.  The  second  corps,  under  Dem- 
binski,  styled  the  Army  of  the  North,  was  less 
numerous;  it  consisted  of  24  battalions,  12 
squadrons,  and  57  guns ;  it  could  not  assemble 
more  than  20,000  combatants;  Bem's  forces  in 
Transylvania  contained  47  battalions,  29  squad- 
rons, and  202  guns,  numbering  34,000  effective 
,  Georeey  il  ™^'  PerczeFs  corps,  in  the  Ban- 
79,  88 ;  ^l-  °A^  contained  32  battalions,  28 
I«yd.ib7,l68;  squadrons,  and  88  guns;  it  could 
SifP«*oio  bring  twenty -four  thousand  men 
^'  '*•  ^*-      into  the  field.« 

Georgey  at  this  juncture  had  firmly  resolved 
62.  to  publish  a  declaration,  sajring. 
Causes  of  the  «*  The  declaration  of  independence 
wmLenci"*  is  invalid ;  long  Uve  the  constitution 
ment  of  the  of  1848  i"  and  to  have  dispersed  at 
campaign.  the  point  of  the  bayonet  the  demo- 
crats who  signed  the  declaration  of  independ- 
,  enoe.*    But  to  the  realization  of  this 

^Oeoi^ey,  ^^j^^  ^^  ^^^  indispensable  that  the 

enemy  should  be  driven  beyond  the 
frontier;  and  this  was  no  easy  matter;  for  the 
jealous^^  Kossuth,  and  his  suspicion  of  the  hos- 
tile dcsigis  of  Georgey,  deprived  the  latter  of  the 


force  requisite  for  a  successful  advance.  This  ex- 
plains what  would  be  otherwise  inexplicable — 
viz.,  the  inactivity  of  the  Hungariaoa  in  the  in- 
terval between  the  fall  of  Bnda  on  the  28th  May, 
and  the  arrival  of  the  Russian  division  at  Haj- 
nau*s  head-quarters  on  the  14th  June,  which 
for  the  first  time  put  him  in  a  condition  to  make 
head  against  them.  This  interval  was  big  with 
the  fate  of  Hungary  and  of  Europe;  for,  beyond 
all  doubt,  had  Kossuth,  in  (hose  three  precious 
weeks  before  the  arrivai  of  the  first  Russian  re- 
inforcements, placed  the  bulk  of  the  Hungarian 
forces  at  Georgey's  disposal,  that  general  would 
have  driven  the  Imperialists  back  to  Vienna  and 
carried  that  capital.  But  Kossuth  dreaded 
Georgey  even  more  than  the  Russians ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, Geoiigey  tells  us  that  his  inactrtirv 
during  this  momentous  interval  was  owing  to 
the  want  of  ammunition,  and  the  wretched  con- 
dition of  the  new  levies  forwarded  to  him  by  the 
Government,  great  part  of  whom  were  unable  to 
take  the  field,  being  hardly  in  a  condition  to  go 
through  the  first  rudiments  of  military  drill.  To 
this  fatal  conduct — the  direct  consequence  of 
Kossuth's  unjustifiable  usurpation  of  the  Gor- 
cmment  —  the  loss  of  the  cause  of  ^ 
Hungarian  independence  is  mainly  to  q.  ije^Tis! 
be  ascribed.** 

The  division  Paniutine  arrived  at  Presburg  on 
the  14th  June,  and  operations  com-  ^^ 
menced  on  the  16th,  on  the  banks  of  the  Bauiecf 
Waag,  where  the  Hungarians  had  estab-  '*^'*^' 
lished  bridges,  and  were  preparing  to  J^n*^^ 
push  forward  toward  Vienna,  in  order  to  drive 
the  enemy  over  the  frontier.  After  several  com- 
bats with  various  success,  the  Austrians  concen- 
trated their  forces  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Danube,  behind  the  Waag, 
and  ofiered  the  Hungarians  battle.  Twelve  bat- 
talions of  Paniutine's  division  formed  the  centre. 
Georgey  was  greatly  inferior  in  force,  but  being 
unable  to  withdraw  his  troops  in  sufficient  time 
to  the  left  bank  of  the  Waag,  which  they  hnd 
crossed,  he  was  obliged  to  stand  the  shock.  The 
Hungarian  rode  in  front  of  his  lines,  bid-  j^^  n- 
ding  them  recollect  Buda  and  the  glo- 
ries of  their  ^incestors.  The  conflict  for  some 
hours  was  very  warm,  and  the  result  doubcfal. 
Several  squadrons  of  Magyars  charged  with  ex- 
treme impetuosity,  and  broke  some  Austrian  bat- 
talions ;  Georgey  for  a  short  time  flattered  him- 
self with  the  hopes  of  decisive  success.  Vain 
hope!  The  Hungarian  centre,  after  being 
shaken  by  the  fire  of  twenty-four  guns  on  its  let'i 
flank,  and  a  charge  by  two' brigades  on  its  right, 
was  finally  routed  by  a  charge  of  Paniutine  » 

*  **  B7  the  middle  of  Jane  scarce  half  the  promiecd 
recruits  for  the  main  army  were  on  the  spot,  and  the  far- 
maiion  of  the  reserve  corps  was  in  a  still  wone  plight ; 
for  the  recruits  already  raided  were  not,  as  Snmero  bad 
affirmed,  awaiting  their  destination.  On  the  oootnrj, 
the  loaders  of  the  battalions  htA  to  avait  the  resalts  of 
the  levy  only  Just  set  on  foot,  while  of  the  aappUcs  nec- 
essary for  clothing,  arming,  and  equipping  theae  men, 
no  traces  were  to  he  seen  till  about  the  middle  of  Jonr, 
Not  less  traoeless  than  the  official  assurances  of  Ssaniero 
and  Kossuth  respecting  it,  had  the  Iattier*8  stereotyped  ka- 
sereration,  constantly  recurring  tinea  the  b^nnirg  of 
April,  proved  to  be,  that  the  army  was  to  be  reinfoirc^ 
by  from  twelve  to  sixteen  thonnnd  men,  who.  it  wa< 
said,  were  unnecessary  to  Field-marshal  Bern,  i  ana  as 
la»t^-4oo  latCt  fM/orfunoMtf— tltat  I  had  acted  impru- 
dently in  delaying  the  long-intended  offensire  inoremeT^t 
eren  for  a  single  itir-^fnyin  retylng  on  Koi^mUC%  iXAi 
Szam€Fo*9promS9et,*^'^Komma,  U.  ll<i,  117. 
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cmrassiers,  stippoTted  by  two  Russian  battatioDi 
and  four  guns.  Panintine  upon  this  assumed  a 
vigorooa  ofiensive,  and  after  a  sharp  conflict 
di-ove  the  enemy  out  of  the  Tillage  of  Fered,  and 
took  four  guns.  At  the  same  time  the  Hunga- 
rian right,  threatened  with  being  turned  by  the 
brigades  Fott  and  Ferin,  fell  back  at  all  points, 
and  crossed  the  Waag,  the  fatal  limit  or  their 
>  Toiatoy,  100,  conquests.  In  this  battle  the  Hun- 
107;  Bailey-    gariant  lost  2500  men,  and  the 

oSmy  iL*'  P"»**«®  ®^  '^'^^^'  ThoB  early  in 
128, 131 ;  the  contest  did  the  yalue  of  the 
Kiapka,  1.104,  Russian  yeterans  of  Faniutine  ap- 
^***-     ^  pear.» 

Whfle  hostilities  were  thus  commencing  on  the 

64  Waag,  the  main  Russian  army  un- 

Fkakeviteh  dcr  Faskewitch  was  concentrated  at 
^'r?f SidtSi  ^^^^  immediately  to  the  north  of 
in^ofDebrecI  the  Carpathian  Mountains.  The 
zin.  three  corps  of  which  it  was  com- 

June  IT.  •posed  broke  up  on  the  17th  June  in 
three  columns,  and  commenced  the  march  into 
Hungary.  They  experienced  no  serious  resist- 
ance in  the  passes  of  the  mountains,  though  the 
strongest  of  them  had  been  armed  with  fortifica- 
tions. The  Hungarians  under  Ferczel,  twenty 
thousand  strong,  retired  before  them,  and  the 
Hussion  advanced  guard  arrived  at  Miskolcz. 
There,  however,  they  encountered  a  more  seri- 
ous enemy  than  the  bayonets  of  the  Hungarians, 
in  the  form  of  the  cholera,  which  broke  out  with 
such  violence  in  the  army  that  in  a  few  days 
it  carried  off  five  thousand  men.  Constrained 
to  halt  his  main  body  by  this  terrible  disaster, 
Faskewitch  dispatched  one  corps  to  cross  the 
Theiss  at  Tc^ay,  in  order  to  threaten  Debreczin. 
The  bridge  at  that  place  having  been  broken 
down,  a  hundred  Cossacks  stripped  off  their 
clothes,  took  their  sabres  in  their  teeth,  and 
swam  across.  The  Magyars,  astonished  at  this 
act  on  the  part  of  these  hardy  children  of  the 
desert,  abandoned  their  defensive  position  on  the 
left  bank;  and  TcheodariT,  having  thrown  a 
Jul  6  ^^^  ^^^^9  advanced  to  Debreczin, 
°  ^  *  which  he  entered  on  tiie  6th  July.  The 
occupation  of  this  city — ^the  cradle  of  the  insur- 
rection, and  so  long  the  seat  of  government — 
spread  general  consternation  in  Central  Hungary, 
and,  by  diffusing  the  belief  that  the  cause  was 
hopeless,  powerfully  contributed  to  check  the  for- 
mation of  the  new  levies  and  volunteer  corps 
which  was  going  on  in  the  interior.  The  Rus- 
sian troops  preserved  the  most  rigid  discipline, 
and  protected  both  the  persons  and  property  of 
a  T  Isto  109  ^^®  inhabitants ;  which  furnished  a 
1 ! 2: V^iey. *  Striking contrastto the sayage atroci- 
dier,  166, 170,  ties  which  had  signalized  the  passage 
uid  App.  Mo.  Qf  t)|0  Magyars  through  the  same 
city  some  months  previously.' 
In  addition  to  the  corps  of  Faniutine,  which 

55  was  thus  united  to  the  main  Russian 
Farther'oper-  army,  the  corps  of  General  Grabbe 
atioDfl  on  the  moved  toward  the  theatre  of  war  in 
^**8^  the  same  quarter,  and  the  advanced 

guard  of  Haynau,  under  Schlick,  atrived  before 

June2T  ^^•^^  ®^  ^^^  ^^*^  June,  driving  befbre 
him  the  Hungarian  army,  84,000  strong. 
The  yoong  Emperor  of  Austria,  who  was  full  df 
militaiy  vdor,  soon  afker  arrived  at  head-quar- 
ters, and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops. 
He  was  most  anxious  to  lead  the  storining  par- 
ty, but  the  nnnecessary  risk  thence  arising  was 


saved  by  the  retreat  of  the  Hungarians,  and 
Schlick,  attended  by  the  Emperor,  entered  Raab 
without  resistance.    At  the  same  time  j      ^a 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  repaired  in  person    "°^    ' 
to  Dukla,  where  he  passed  in  review  the  numer- 
ous reserve  corps  of  infantiry,  cavalry,  and  artil- 
lery, which  were  daily  passing   through  that 
town  on  their  way  to  join  the  grand  army.    On 
the  other  side,  Kossuth,  with  his  lady,  who  j  i'  j 
sat  on  his  right,  made  a  triumphant  entry    "  ^ 
tnto  Festh,  in  an  open  chariot  drawn  by  four 
splendid  horses,  his  head  crowned  with  laurel, 
attended  by  a  magnificent  cortege  of  Magyar 
nobles  on  foot  and  horseback,  and  the  whole 
troops  in  either  capital,  amidst  the  iBaiicyd  169 
cheers  of  the  multitude,  and  the  in,  2»,'224;' 
roar  of  artilleiy  on  both  sides  the  ToUtoy,  112,' 
Danube.^  ^l*- 

Sanguinary  engagements  soon  succeeded  the 
approach  of  the  chiefs  on  either  side 
to  the  theatre  of  war.  The  insur-  Advance  of 
gents,  pressed  by  Haynau  with  the  the  Anstrians 
grand  Austrian  army  in  front,  and  towund  Walt- 
Grabbe*8  corps  on  their  right  flank,  JteV^cz***'' 
had  retired  flrom  Raab  toward  Wait- 
zen.  A  furious  combat  took  place  during  this 
retrograde  movement,  by  an  attack  on  the  Aus- 
trian advanced  guard,  consisting  of  Schlick's 
corps,  which  was  suddenly  assailed  hj  Georgey 
in  person  at  the  head  of  the  whole  Hungarian 
horse,  who  issued  finm  their  place  of  concealment 
in  the  forest  of  Harkaly.  So  violent  was  the  on- 
set that  the  Imperialists  were  driven  back  in  ut- 
ter confusion  to  Acz,  and  Schlick  sent  the  most 
urgent  entreaties  to  Faniutine  to  come  up  to  his 
assistance.  The  Russian  general,  without  wait- 
ing orders  fVom  his  general-in-chief,  hastened  to 
lead,  and  arrived  just  in  time  to  save  the  Aus- 
trians  from  a  total  defeat.  Greorgey,  who  j  .  q 
charged  at  the  head  of  his  hussars  like  a  ^  ' 
simple  colonel,  and  fought  in  the  mdlee  with  the 
energy  of  a  private  soldier,  was  wounded  in  the 
head,  and  taken  Ax>m  the  field  insensible.  His 
fall,  and  th6  vigor  of  Faniutine's  attack,  restored 
the  Ibftnnes  of  the  day.  The  Russian  guns, 
placed  on  some  sand-hills,  opened  a  heavy  fire  on 
the  Hungarian  columns  when  disordered  by  vic- 
tory. The  result  was  decisive.  The  Hunga- 
rians, after  an  obstinate  resistance,  were  obliged 
to  abandon  the  field  of  battle,  and  retire  under 
the  cannon  of  Komom,  leaving  the  Imperialists 
the  entire  command  of  the  forest  of  Acz,  which 
was  indispensable  to  the  blockade  ,  ^  m 

of  that  fortress.    In  this  hard-fought  is^^^TIf^* 
action,  which  did  equal  honor  to  K]apka,i.ilK)i, 
the  troops  on  either  side,  the  loss  to  JJJJ  £t"*^ 
each  was  1600  men.»  ^^»  *^- 

After  this  check  Klapka,  taking  the  wounded 
Georgey  with  him,  withdrew  into  an  in- 
trenched camp  in  fi^ont  of  Komorn.  ^^^j- 
The  Russian  corps  of  Grabbe  at  the  Komon. 
same  time  approached  that  fortress,  and 
entered  into  communication  with  the  troops  of 
Haynau.    Threatened  in  this  manner  by  forces 
more  than  double  their  own,  the  Hungarian 
chiefii  resolved  on  a  decisive  attack  on  the  grand 
Austrian  army,  with  all  the  troops  they  could 
collect,  to  dispose  of  it  before  the  Russians  came 
up.    To  support  this  movement,  Ferczel's  corps 
and  the  whole  new  levies  in  the-  interior  were  to 
move  on  Debreczin,  drive  the  Russians  from  that 
town,  and  restore  the  communication  of  the 
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army  with  Bern  in  TransylTania.  The  more- 
^.  ment  of  Oeorgcj  took  place  on  the  11th 
^  ^  '  July.  To  conceal  his  real  design,  the 
Magyar  general  made  a  sally  from  the  intrenched 
camp,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  with 
forces  superior  to  the  Anstrians,  for  he  had  53 
battalions,  70  squadrons,  and  206  guns;  while 
Havnau  had  only  63  battalions,  49  squadrons, 
and  176  guns.  The  Imperial  battalions,  too, 
were  very  incomplete,  for  16,000  sick  encumber- 
ed  Uieir  hospitals,  occasioned  by  the  heat  of  thft 
weather  and  the  fatigue  of  the  troops.  The 
I  Balieyd.  246,  third  corps  of  the  Austrians  was 
247:6eorg«7i  marching  on  Pesth,  and  could  not 
ii.  287.  tui^Q  f^  pgft  in  the  action.  ^ 

Klapka  commanded  in  the  battle,  as  Geoigey's 
58,  wound  prerented  him  from  sitting  on 
Issue  of  horseback. «  The  object  of  the  attack 
contuot.  ^as  to  gain  the  entire  course  of  the 
Czonekzo,  from  its  mouth  to  Igmand,  which 
would  compel  the  Austrians  to  evacuate  their 
position,  which  surrounded  the  intrenched  camp. 
The  Hungarians  had  the  advantage  of  a  central 
]X)sition  and  interior  line  of  communication.  At 
nine  in  the  morning  the  Hungarians,  preceded 
by  a  numerous  cavalry,  debouched  in  demi-col- 
ums  from  the  tite^-pont,  and  planted  twenty 
batteries  in  the  forest  of  Harkaly,  while  Haynau 
at  the  first  cannon-shot  hurried  to  the  spot,  and 
hastily  drew  up  his  troops  in  order  of  battle. 
The  first  onset  of  the  Hungarians  was  so  impetu- 
ous that  the  Austrians  were  entirely  routed  in 
the  centre,  and  the  village  of  Cxem,  the  key  of 
the  position,  was  carried.  All  seemed  lost ;  for 
a  huge  gap  had  been  made  in  the  middle  of  the 
Imperialist  line,  into  which  the  Hungarian  col- 
umns, with  loud  shouts,  and  in  all  the  confidence 
of  victory,  were  rapidly  pouring.  But  in  that 
extremity  the  Austrian  reserve,  with  the  Russian 
division  of  Paniutine,  and  all  the  reserve  guns, 
hastened  to  the  spot,  and  met  the  advancing 
column  with  the  discharge  of  eightv  pieces  of 
cannon,  *'  the  fire  of  which,  "says  Klapka,  *  *  caused 
the  veiy  earth  to  shake."  The  Austrians  kept 
their  ground,  the  Hungarians  did  the  same;  but 
they  did  not  advance,  and  this  to  them  was 
equivalent  to  a  defeat.  Fresh  troops  came  np  to 
take  the  place  of  those  which  were  weakened  on 
either  side,  but  the  Imperialists  were  strongest, 
and  at  length  began  to  prevail  in  the  centre. 
Prince  Leiningen,  seeing*  this,  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  Hungarian  reserve,  and  made  a 
furious  charge  on  the  Austrian  left,  and  at  first 
with  great  success.  But  here  again  the  Russian 
division  Paniutine  interposed  with  decisive  efibct, 
and  changed  the  face  of  the  day.  His  guns, 
suddenly  brought  up,  opened  with  terrible  effect 
on  the  Hungarian  flank ;  Goorgey,  wounded  as 
ho  was,  appeared  on  the  field,  and  strove  to 
>B  11  d  219  ^^^  ^^  shattered  columns;  and 
252^  Siapka,*  <^^^  ^^^  ™^^  heroic  efforts  on  boUi 
i.  208, 2 10 ;  sides,  the  Hungarians  were  repulsed, 
Oeorgey,  u.  imc[  (he  Anstriaoa  remained  masten 
^-  of  this  hard.fought  field.' 

In  this  obstinate  battle  the  Austrians  lost  64 
69.  officers  and  1536  men,  and,  includ- 

Renitiiof  the  ing  the  Russian  loss,  they  were 
vlnJSvui'S*'  weakened  by  full  2000  men,  which 
Austriaai  to     was  also  the  amount  of  the  Hunga- 

J  T^v  ^'^  ^°"'    ®"*  *^®  consequences  of 

'^ "  ^  ^  the  action  were  eminently  disastrous 

to  the  latter.    Foiled  in  his  attempt  to  drive 


them  fh>m  their  position  before  Komom,  or  ar- 
rest  the  march  of  the  corps  dispatched  against 
Pesth,  which  entered  that  capital  on  the  ISih, 
Georgey,  who  had  now  so  far  recovered  as  to  re- 
sume the  command-in-chief  of  the  army,  threw 
Klapka,  with  18,000  men  and  76  field-pieoes, 
into  Komom,  while  he  himself,  with  28,000, 
moved  as  rapidly  as  possible  by  the  left  bank  of 
the  Danube  to  Waitzen,  hoping  to  anticipate 
there  the  Russian  advanced  guard  of  Pa^kc- 
witch's  army  under  General  Sass,  which  was  ap- 
proaching by  forced  marches  to  the  same  town. 
The  object  was  of  vital  importance ;  for  if  the 
Russians  made  themselves  masters  of  that  tovn, 
they  were  interposed  between  Georgey  and  Perv- 
zel,  the  Hungarian  forces  were  cut  in  two^  and 
all  the  advantages  of  their  central  position  lost. 
Arrived  in  front  of  Waitzen  on  the  15th  July, 
Georgey  found  the  town  occupied  by  a  MuuU- 
man  regiment,  fonning  the  advanced  guard  of 
Grabbe's  corps,  which  had  entered  k  without  i\> 
sistance. 

Having  collected  all  his  disposable  troops 
Georgey  marched  toward  Waitzen  with        qq^ 
45,000  men  and  120  pieces  of  cannon.    Batti«  of 
On  his  approach  the  Russian  light-hone  J^f^'fJ"* 
retired  through  the  town,  and  the  Hun-       ^ 
garians  took  a  position  in  front  of  and  ?^  ^ 
on  a  ridge  of  low  hills^  which  were  lined  by  their 
numerous  artillery.     The  Russian  cavalry,  sup- 
ported by  a  brigade  of  infantry  under  Genenl 
Rudiger,  and  transported  by  arck>r,  assaulted  this 
position  before  the  main  body  of  Grabbe's  iufi&n- 
try  arrived ;  but  the  Hungarian  guns  were  too 
heavy  for  them,  and  they  were  repulsed  with  ««> 
rious  loss.    Next  day,  however,  the  heads  _       ^ 
of  the  infantry  column  began  to  appear,       '^ 
and  entered  into  action,  having  made  a  forced 
march  of  eight  German,  or  forty  English  mikt, 
in  twelve  hours.    The  Grand-Duke  Constantine 
led  one  of  the  attacking  columns,  and  showed  an 
example  to  the  troops  of  the  most  distinguished 
valor.     For  some  hours  the  Hungarians  opposed 
a  desperate  resistance,  and  held  the  position,  not- 
withstanding the  utmost  efforts  of  the  Muscovites 
But  they  fought  only  to  cover  the  retreat  of  their 
main  body,  which  defiled  through  the  town  all 
night  without  intermission;  and  next  momiii^ 
their  position,  so  obstinately  contested  on  the 
preceding  day,  was  found  to  be  deserted.    The 
lown  of  Waitzen  was  immediately  j  ijyjgio-  ^^ 
occupied,  and  the  main  body  of  the  ne^B^i^j-a. 
Magyar  army  retired  in  good  order  244,*  2»7; 
by  a  cireuitous  mountain  road  to-  SSToS'it* 
ward  the  Theiss.*  ^'  ^'  *^ 

Another  desperate  and  bloody  action  took 
place  a  few  days  after  between  the  ^^ 

second  Russian  corps,  which  Paske-  De^iente 
witch  had  detached  from  his  main  caTairj  actka 
army  to  support  Grabbe  at  Waitzen,  J^''^'*"' 
and  the  corps  of  Perczel,  which  the      ^    * 
Hungarians  sent  to  intercept  it.    On  this  occa- 
sion the  Magyars  were  superior  in  numbers,  bar- 
ing 15,000  infantry  and  5000  horse,  with  14  guns, 
while  the  Russians  were  only  16,000  of  all  arms 
•—the  Russian  advanced  guard  consisting  of  tvro 
regiments  of  cavaliy,  under  Count  Tolstov.  They 
were  suddenly  assailed  on  all  sides  by  the  Hun- 
garian horse,  which  charged  them  with  the  ut- 
most vigor,  and,  having  cut  off  their  retreat,  sum- 
moned them  to  surrender.    But  the  RnssiAnf 
indignantly  rejected  the  proposal,  and^  closing; 
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their  ranks,  prepM«d  to  perish  to  the  last  man 
in  defense  of  their  standards.  Tolstoj  had  a 
trifling  reserre,  which  he  directed  by  a  skillfnl 
charge  on  the  flank  of  the  enemy ;  and  the  shock 
was  so  violent  that  the  Hnnganan  hussars  yield- 
ed, and  time  was  gained  for  the  arriyal  of  a  di- 
vibion  of  infantry,  which,  by  a  heavy  fire,  com- 
pleted the  discomfiture  of  the  enemy.  The 
1  Toistov  llT  ^u'^E^'^i^  under  Dembinski,  dis- 
119;  B^yd.*  concerted  by  this  repulse,  retired 
2|5d,  268;  toward  Szegedin,  not  without  expe- 
vT^fo?^  ^  riencing  considerable  losses  in  their 
^^'  **^         retreat* 

These  repeated  disasten  produced  the  utmost 

0^         discouragement  at  Festh,  where  the 

De^'iierate        dissension  between  the  national  par- 

fute  of  Him-   ty,  headed  by  Georgey,  and  the  dem- 

-uS'St)^'  o«~ii<^'  ^^  by  Kossuth,  was  daily 
afc«pitula-  becoming  moro  violent.  Disturb- 
tion.  ances  broke  out,  and  Kossuth,  with 

July  12.  ^g  Government,  deeming    them- 

selves no  longer  in  safety  in  the  capital,  retired 
to  Szegedin,  and  both  Bnda  and  Pesth  were  oc- 
cupied by  the  Austrians.  In  vain  Kossuth  strove 
to  revive  the  spirits  of  the  people  by  a  proclama- 
tion, in  which  he  announced  that  the  **  brave 
French,  and  the  not  less  brave  English,  were 
marching  to  their  support,  and  would  not  per- 
mit them  to  be  crushed  in  an  unequal  contest.'* 
Eveiy  one  saw  that  such  succor,  even  if  sent, 
would  come  too  late,  and  that  the  existence  of 
Hungary  could  not  be  prolonged  beyond  a  few 
weeks.  Georgey,  with  military  frankness,  ex- 
plained the  real  state  of  affairs  in  a  council  of 
war  held  at  Szegedin.  '*  Before  long,"  said  he, 
'*  the  converging  march  of  the  Imperial  armies 
wilJ  bring  us  into  a  situation  in  which  we  must 
either  capitulate  or  be  killed  to  the  last  man. 
The  loss  of  Hungary  is  now  only  a  question  of 
weeks,  which  time  will  soon  resolve.  But  if 
Hangaiy  is  to  fall,  it  is  of  little  importance 
whether  it  is  to  sink  before  Austria  or  Russia — 
whether  Haynau  or  Paskewitch  is  to  deal  out 
the  last  blow.  What  we  are  really  interested  in 
kno'vnng  is,  to  which  of  these  powers  we  shall 
be  assigned  on  a  partition  of  the  division  of  the 
spoil;  what  we  require  to  see  is,  to  wbidi  our 
dying  efibrts  may  cause  us  to  fall."  Instructed 
by  his  spies  of  the  gloomy  view  which  the  com- 
mander-in-chief took  of  their  afiairs,  Paskewitch 
dispatched  several  secret  emissaries  with  propo- 
sals for  him  to  capitulate  on  honorable  terms,  and 
terminate  a  contest  which  all  must  see  was  hope- 
less. But  diough  no  one  was  better  aware  of 
this  than  Georgey,  he  answered  as  became  a  sol- 
dier and  a  man  of  honor.  *  *  If  I  alone  was  con- 
cerned individually,  and  the  safety  of  my  troops, 
I  should  not  be  disinclined  to  listen  to  the  pro- 
posiils  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  But  the  sal- 
vation of  Hungary  is  at  stake,  the  existence  of 
which  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  those  about 
him  intend  to  destroy.  We  must  fight,  there- 
fore, until  our  peaceful  fellow-citizens  are  saved 
from  the  danger  of  sufcyugation,  or  we  ourselves 
ore  destrojred  in  the  struggle.  This  is  my  an- 
«  Georgey.,  U.  '^^  '^  '^  solder,  and  the  command- 
2SS;  292;  Bal-  er  of  the  troops  intrusted  to  me  by 
teyd.  26d,20S.  the  State."' 

Kossuth,  who  feared  Georgey  even  more  than 
the  Russians,  seized  the  opportunity  of  the  wound 
of  rhe  latter  at  the  battle  of  Acz,  to  remove  him. 
from  th6  eommand  of  the  anny«  and  recall  him 


to  head-quarters  to  discharge  the  duties  of  min- 
ister at  war.  This  recall  from  ac^-  ^^ 
ive  service  was  a  thunder-bolt  to  oeois^ia 
the  brave  general,  and  a  >  very  dif-  dismissed  and 
ferent  result  from  what  he  expect-  rMtoredtothe 
ed  from  his  glorious  efforts,  as  his  ^'°'°°^^ 
wound  by  no  means  disabled  him  from  retain- 
ing the  command.  But  his  staff,  who  were 
highly  indignant  at  this  dismissal,  repaired  in  a 
body  to  the  Government,  and  laid  before  them 
such  accounts  of  the  feelings  of  the  army  on  the 
subject,  that  Kossuth  deemed  it  prudent  to  dis- 
semble, and  Georgey  was  restored  to  the  com- 
mand. Soon  after,  Kossuth  offered  Bem  the  sit- 
Kuation  of  commander-in-chief,  but  that  able  of- 
ficer, who  well  knew  how  much  the  common 
cause  had  suffered  from  the  alteration  of  milita- 
ry movements  by  the  civil  authorities,  refused  to 
accept  it,  unless  he  was  left  supreme  and  abso- 
lutely uncontrolled  in  his  movements.  This  the 
tribune  was  not  prepared  to  admit,  *and  ac- 
cordingly the  negotiation  with  Bem  iBsUe7d.297, 
came  to  nothing,  and  Georgey  re-  S98;  Georgey* 
tained  the  command.^                       1L2S7,  S45. 

By  the  result  of  the  movements  which  have 
been  described  the  Austrians  and  ^ 

Russians  had  not  only  themselves  BeBnltsofthe 
gained  a  very  great  strategic  ad-  flntpertof 
vantage,  but  they  had  deprived  the  »*»•  cwnpaign. 
Hungarians  of  the  chief  one  which  they  had 
hitherto  enjoyed,  and  which  had  been  the  main 
cause  of  the  comparative  equality  with  which 
they  had  maintained  the  contest  In  the  outset 
of  the  campaign  with  the  Russians,  the  latter 
threatened  Hungary  from  the  Carpathian  Mount- 
ains on  the  northeast,  and  the  Austrians  from 
the  side  of  Vienna  on  the  west;  but  the  Hunga- 
rians held  the  whole  country  between  the  two, 
and  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  a  central  position 
and  interior  line  of  communication,  which  would 
enable  them  to  accumulate  their  forces  at  pleas- 
ure against  either  of  their  assailants  before  the 
latter  could  by  possibility  effect  a  corresponding 
junction  of  forces  on  their  side.  But  by  the  re- 
sult of  the  combined  movements  of  Paskewitch 
and  Haynau,  this  advantage  had  not  only  been 
lost  to  the  insurgents,  but  it  had  been  gained  to 
their  opponents.  By  the  advance  of  the  latter 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube  to  Pesth,  and 
the  descent  of  the  former  from  the  Carpathian 
Mountains  into  the  central  plain  between  that 
capital  and  the  Theiss,  the  invading  armies  had 
entered  into  direct  communication  in  the  heart 
of  Hungary;  while  Georgey's  army  had  been 
driven  into  a  wide  and  eccentric  retreat  through 
the  Carpathian  Mountains  before  he  could  rejoin 
the  army  of  Dembinski,  which  had  retired  to  the 
south  to  Sf  egedin  to  cover  the  seat  of  Grovem- 
ment.  The  Hungarian  armies  were  thus  scat- 
tered by  the  blows  delivered  at  the  heart  of  their 
country ;  Georgey  was  in  the  Carpathian  Mount- 
ains, Dembinski  on  the  frontiers  of  Croatia,  Bem 
in  Transylvania,  while  the  Austrians  and  Rus- 
sians occupied  the  great  plain  of  Central  Hun- 
gary. 

Georgey's  march  through  the  mountain  coun- 
try, by  Lossonez  and  Miskolcz,  upon  Tokay, 
through  the  lower  spurs  of  the  Carpathians,  was 
admirably  conceived  in  this  respect,  that  while 
it  opened  to  him  a  mountain  rente  through  a 
difficult  country,  in  which  it  was  not  likely  he 
would  be  followed  by  the  Russians  to  the  Theiss, 
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where  he  might  hope  to  res^in  his  commanicin- 
^  tion  with  Dembinski  and  Bern,  it 
Ability  and  '^^  ^^^  same  time  effectually  took  the 
eonaeqaences  pressure  of  the  enemy  off  the  former 
<rf  o«2f*^"  ^^^  ^®  ^**  ®^  Grovemmcnt,  and,  in 
marci^«nd  ^*  ^^^  words,  "secured  to  Dem- 
combat  at  F^  binski  tho  possibility  of  employing 
nwElo.  the  southern  forces  against  the  Atu- 

^'^^^'  trians  alone,'*    He  oompeUed  Pas- 

kewitch  to  follow  him,  for  he  threw  himself  di- 
rectly on  his  communications  with  Gallicia  and 
Poland,  his  base  of  operations.  The  desired  ef- 
fect, accordingly,  immediately  took  place.  Sud- 
denly halting  all  his  troops  in  their  advance  to 
the  aouth,  the  Russian  general  moved  his  head- 
quarters, with  the  second  and  third  corps,  by 
Gyongyos  on  Kapolna,  while  the  fourth  corps 
was  pushed  up  nearer  to  the  mountains  through 
which  Georgey  was  toiling.  Both  sides  were 
making  for  the  Theiss;  the  Bussians  by  the 
shorter  and  interior,  the  Hungarians  by  the  lon- 
ger and  exterior  circle.  The  advanced  guards 
of  the  two  armies  came  into  contact  on  the  25th 
July'on  the  banks  of  that  river,  near  Poroszlo. 
Gortschakoff,  who  commanded  the  Bussian  ad- 
vanced guard,  found,  on  drawing  near  the  river 
at  that  place,  that  the  approach  to  it  was  by  a 
single  chauss^  traversing  a  swamp,  impassable 
for  carriages,  occupied  by  five  thousand  men  and 
ten  guns.  Though  his  men  were  worn  out  by  a 
long  march  in  a  sultry  dav,  GortschakofT  gave 
the  signal  for  attack;  ana  after  a  severe  ac- 
tion the  defile  was  carried,  the  bridge  over 
the  Theiss,  which  the  Hungarians  had  broken 
>  7okto7, 1S8,  down  during  their  retreat,  restored, 
1S4;  Baiiayd.  and  the  road  to  Debreczin  thrown 
2T1, 874.         open.» 

Having  won  a  bridge  over  the  Theiss  at  this 
^  point,  Paskewitch  immediately  threw 
Gombai  in  another  over  at  Csage,  and  his  troops 
front  of  De-  in  great  numbers  began  to  cross.  This 
breczin.  rendered  it  necessary  for  Georgey  to 
°^^  *  retire  with  the  utmost  expedition  to 
Tokay,  to  avoid  being  intercepted  in  his  exterior 
circuit.  To  cover  the  retreat  and  delay  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Bussians  as  much  as  possible,  he 
detached  a  corps  of  his  army  under  Nagy  San- 
dor,  with  instructions  to  take  a  defensive  posi- 
tion, and  keep  the  enemy  off  from  Debreczin  as 
long  as  possible.  This  brought  on  an  obstinate 
and  bloody  action  on  the  2d  August.  •  At  two  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  Ist  the  Bussian  advanced 
guard,  under  Prince  Bebutoff,  suddenly  came  on 
the  Hungarian  advanced  posts,  about  a  mile  in 
front  of  Debreczin ;  and  as  the  strength  of  the 
enemy  was  unknown,  and  they  showed  no  dispo- 
sition to  retreat,  Paskewitch  halted  his  men;  the 
equipages  were  left  behind,  and  the  whole  army, 
consisting  of  the  second  and  third  corps,  with  a 
strong  reserve,  and  a  division  of  the  fourth,  near- 
ly forty  thousand  combatants  of  all  arms,  ad- 
vanced. Nagy  Sandor  thought  the  enemy  were 
a  single  corps  only,  and  that  he  had  nothing  to 
fear,  insomuch  that,  on  the  forenoon  of  the  2d, 
when  Paskewitch  made  his  attack,  he  was  in 
Debreczin  at  a  banquet  given  him  by  the  inhab- 
itants of  that  place.  The  Bussians  on  their  side 
were  nearly  as  much  taken  by  surprise;  their 
advanced  guard,  on  approacmng  the  enemy, 
were  suddenly  assailed  by  a  shower  of  canister 
and  grape  from  forty  pieces  of  cannon  placed  in 
a  masked  battery,  and  found  themselves  in  front 


of  eighteen  thousand  men,  strongly  posted  on  a 
line  of  sand-hills  covering  the  town.     Over- 
whelmed by  the  iron  tempest,  the  Bussian  sol* 
diers  fell  back,  and  Paskewitch,  see-  ,  toi^ot  IM^ 
ing  the  affair  had  become  so  seri-  isg;  BaUerd. 
ou%  ordered  up  four  heavy  batter-  STS,  2T7; 
ies  of  position  to  reply  to  the  ene-  SS^J *  ^ 
my*sgun8.*  * 

The  combat  now  became  more  equal;  and  the 
Bussian  horse-artillery  having  come        ^^ 
up,  their  guns  answered  with  effect  Defeat  of  Ute 
the  dischaiges  of  the  enemy.    Still  Uonsarian?. 
the  Hungarian  masses  arranged  be-  -^"P"^  *• 
hind  the  guns  stood  firm,  and  barred  all  access 
to  the  town.     The  cannonade  continued  for  some 
hours  without  any  advantage  being  gained  by  the 
Bussians ;  but  at  length  the  experienced  eye  of 
Paskewitch  detected  a  quarter  on  the  enemy's 
right  where  an  attack  might  be  made.     He  im- 
mediately directed  against  this  point  two  din- 
sions  from  the  reserve,  supported  by  four  bat- 
teries, while  a  column  of  infantry,  with  a  division 
of  cavalry,  making  a  still  wider  circuit,  marched 
with  drums  beating,  and  in  an  ostentations  man- 
ner, toward  tlie  town.    This  movement  was  at- 
tended with  entire  success.    The  Hungarians 
had  no  adequate  reserve  to  oppose  to  these  fresh 
bodies,  by  which  their  fiank  had  been  tamed 
and  their  retreat  was  threatened ;  their  cavalry, 
assailed  by  greatly  superior  masses,  was  driven 
from  the  field  and  dbpersed.    The  victory  was 
now  gained.     The  Hungarian  infantry,  torn  in 
fiank  by  a  terrible  fire  fVom  the  Bussian  guns, 
was  no  longer  able  to  keep  its  ground,  and  was 
driven  back  into  the  town,  closely  followed  by  the 
Ctrccunan  and  Mussulman  horse,  which  chased 
them  through  the  streets  and  far  on  the  other 
side.     In  this  disastrous  battle  the  Hungarians 
lost  7  guns,  8000  prisoners,  and  their  whole  bag- 
gage, besides  1500  killed  and  wounded,  while 
the  entire  Bussian  loss  was  980.     Paskewitch 
immediately  entered  Debreczin,  where  he  estab- 
lished his  head-quarters;  and  on  the  following 
day  a  solemn  service  was  held  in  the  j^  ^ 
same  church,  and  Te  Deum  sung,  where,  ^^' 
a  few  months  before,  the  dethronement  of  the 
house  of  Hapsburg  had  been  proclumed.    Mean- 
while Georgey,  highly  indignant  at  the  surprise 
of  his  lieutenant,   whom  he  deprived  of  the 
command,  continued  his  circuitous  retreat  by 
Gros-Wardein  towawl  Arad  in  deep  dejection, 
but  with  a  militaiy  ability,  oonsid-  ,  ^y^jdo^  ijn 
ering  the  difficulties  with  which  he  issTb^V^ 
had  to  contend,  which  forms  not  9TT,  S79,  ttbi; 
the  least  honorable  part  of  his  ca-  ^'^^  ^ 
reer.«  w»,aa. 

While  these  decisive  blows  in  the  oentre  of 
Hungary  were  depriving  the  insur-  ^ 

gents  of  their  last  hopes  in  the  qnar^  DiMcten  of 
ter  where  their  chief  forces  had  hith-  tba  hMoifceaU 
erto  lain,  disaster  equally  serious  and  toTian«yiv». 
unbroken  had,  notwithstanding  the 
talents  and  energy  of  General  Bem,  oocnrred  in 
Transylvaqia.    It  has.  been  already  mentioned 
that,  simultaneously  with  the  resumption  of  act- 
ive operations  by  the  Bussian  and  Austrian 
armies,  an  invasion  of  that  province  was  to  be 
attempted  from  the  side  of  Wallachia  by  General 
Luders,  and  from  the  Bnkovine  by  General  Grut- 
tenheim.     Luders  accordingly,   on  the  .  .  . 
1st  July,  moved  through  the  mountains 
which  separate  Transylvania  from  Wallachia, 
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with  twelve  duniBand  men,  with  which  he  forced 
the  paM  of  Tomorch,  which  bad  been  fortified 
by  the  inrargents  with  great  care,  and  made 
himself  master  of  Kronstadt.  On  the 
^  day  following,  Grottenheim  had  a  simi- 
lar success,  by  forcing  the  defile  at  Tibretza,  and 
throwing  back  the  insurgents  on  Altorf.  Hav- 
ing gained  an  entry  into  the  province  in  this 
^2.  manner,  Lnders  followed  np  his  success- 
"  ^  es  with  Tigor.  After  forcing  the  pass  of 
the  Kothenthnrm,  he  advanced  fighting  all  the 
way  to  Hermanstadt,  which  was  occupied  on 
the  2l8t  without  resistance.  But  mean- 
JuJy  2i-  ^hile  Bern  was  not  idle.  He  had  come, 
by  his  inexhanstible  resources  and  marvelous 
victories,  to  exercise  a  superstitious  influence 
over  the  minds  both  of  the  soldiers  and  the 
peasantiy,  who  regarded  him  as  not  only  invin- 
cible, but  invulnerable,  and  firmly  believed  that 
(rnardian  angels  watched  over  his  person.  Sup- 
ported by  this  confidence,  be  struggled  with  won- 
derful energy,  at  the  head  of  eighteen  thou- 
sand men,  against  the  converging  forces  of  the 
>  Baileyd.  288,  enemy,  and  even  on  some  occasions 
S96;  ToiBtoy,  gained  considerable  advantages  over 
is«»  140.         them.* 

Though  defeated  by  General  Grottenheim  at 
^  Tckendorf,    Turiak,    and    several 

Defeat  of  B«n  Other  places,  he  appeared  again  as 
at  Segesvmr.  a  conqueror  at  Taad,  and  showed 
July  31.  iiQ^  inexhanstible  the  resources  of 

a  general  of  capacity  maybe  when  he  is  cordially 
supported  by  a  considerable  portion  of  the  peo- 
ple. Lnders,  on  his  part,  wearied  with  inces- 
sant combats  with  an  adversary  whose  resources 
seemed  to  multiply  with  every  defeat  which  he 
experienced,  collected  all  the  forces  he  could 
command,  and  marched,  on  the  29th  July,  on 
Segesvar,  of  which  he  obtained  possession  with- 
out resistance.  Bem,  having  also  concentrated 
his  forces,  marched  on  the  same  place;  and  the 
two  armies,  of  nearly  equal  strength,  each  mus- 
tering about  thirteen  thousand  combatants,  met 
on  the  81st  July,  near  Weiskirchen.  '*  At  last 
we  have  them ;  this  time  they  shall  not  escape," 
said  Luders,  when  his  Cossacks  announced  the 
presence  of  the  enemy ;  and  immediately  divid- 
ing his  troops  into  two  columns,  he  gave  the 
signal  for  attack.  Bem's  men,  who  were  by 
this  time  veterans  tried  in  twenty  combats,  for 
three  hours  withstood  the  attack  of  the  Muscovite 
battalions  with  great  resolution;  but  at  length 
the  Russian  commander  threw  some  squadrons 
of  horse  on  the  insurgents*  right  flank,  when 
disordered  by  a  successful  bayonet  charge,  which 
had  been  headed  by  Bem  in  person.  This  move- 
ment was  decisive.  The  Magyars  were  instantly 
routed,  and  fled  from  the  field  in  disorder,  closely 
pursued  by  the  Russian  horse,  who  chased  them 
several  miles  from  the  field  of  battle.  Bem  him- 
self, who  had  combated  with  the  utmost  resolu- 
tion, was  only  saved  from  capture  by  the  aid  of 
some  Hungarian  hussars,  who  dragged  him  out 
of  a  marsh,  in  which  he  had  taken  refuge  during 
the  heat  of  the  pursuit  The  losses  of  the  insur- 
gents in  this  disastrous  battle  were  very  serious ; 
they  had  1800  killed,  2800  wounded,  nearly  the 
whole  of  whom  fell  into  the  bands  of  the  Rus- 
sians, and  lost  eight  guns,  two  standards,  and 
»  Baiiejdler,  great  quantities  of  baggage  and  am- 
80?,  304;  ToU  munition.*  The  casualties  of  the 
«toy,  140, 143.  Biu8ians  did  not  exceed  900  men 


in  all ;  bnt  among  them  was  General  Skariatine, 
one  of  the  most  pronusing  officers  of  their  army. 

Bnt  while  Europe  was  every  day  expecting  to 
hear  of  his  death  or  capture,  Bem 
again  collected  his  scattered  forces,  Final  dd'eatof 
drew  together'  reinforcements  ftt>m  Bem  ai  Uer* 
every  quarter,  and  made  an  attack  5?*°***1^ 
on  Hermanstadt,  which  was  garri-  '^'*"**''- 
soned  by  General  Harford.  After  a  violent  strug- 
gle of  five  hours'  duration,  the  Russians  were 
driven  out,  and  sought  refuge  in  the  woody  re- 
cesses of  the  Rothenthurm  Pass.  Kossuth  was 
highly  elated  when  he  heard  of  this  unlooked-for 
success.  *^  Yon  see,"  said  he,  "  Hungary  is  in- 
vincible ;  it  is  like  the  Phoenix,  it  rises  from  its 
ashes."  But  this  was  the  last  victory  of  the 
Hungarians.  Luders  no  sooner  heard  of  this 
disaster  than  he  collected  his  troops,  and  ad- 
vanced hj  forced  marches  to  avenge  the  honor 
of  the  Muscovite  arms.  He  reached  Herman- 
stadt on  the  very  day  after  Bem  had  en- 
tered  it  in  triumph ;  the  attack  was  com-  *' 
menced  instantly ;  and  the  insurgents,  flushed 
with  their  success  on  the  preceding  day,  issued 
forth  to  anticipate  the  assault  of  the  enemy. 
The  conflict  was  veiy  bloody,  and  for  some  time 
doubtful ;  for  both  sides  fought  with  the  utmost 
resolution,  and  were  inspired  by  the  most  violent 
passions.  At  length,  however,  Luders,  having 
got  all  his  troops  in  hand,  and  brought  up  his 
last  reserves,  made  a  simultaneous  attack  on  the 
centre  and  right  wing  of  the  insurgents.  Bem 
advanced  gallantly  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry  to 
meet  the  attack ;  but  at  the  very  moment  when 
the  milee  took  place,  his  men  were  suddenly 
charged  by  a  body  of  Russian  horse  on  his  right 
flank,  who  issued  from  an  ambuscade.  This 
manoeuvre  proved  fatal.  The  Magyar  horse 
broke  and  took  to  flight,  notwithstanding  the 
utmost  efforts  of  Bem  to  rally  them,  and  were 
quickly  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  army.  This 
defeat  was  fatal  to  the  insurgent  cause  in  Tran- 
sylvania.  They  lost  six  hundred  killed,  five 
hundred  wounded,  twelve  hundred  prisoners, 
and  all  their  artillery  and  ammunition,  being 
fourteen  guns  and  twenty-eight  tumbrUsl  The 
whole  insurgent  force,  utterly  desperate,  dis- 
banded ;  and  Bem,  finding  himself  left  without 
an  army,  repaired,  attended  only  by  a  body  of 
officers  whose  fidelity  nothing  could  shake,  to 
Temesvar,  to  join  the  last  remnant  of  the  Hun- 
garian armies  under  the  walls  of  that  town. 
Luders  himself,  after  this  victory,  directed  his 
forces  by  the  valley  of  Maros,  and  on  the  road 
came  up  with  a  body  of  the  insurgents  near 
Karlsburg,  whom  he  defeated  with  i  Tolstoy  141, 
the  loss  of  twelve  pieces  of  cannon  144:  Bai^ey- 
and  fifteen  hundred  prisoners.*         ^^^  ^^  808. 

While  disaster  was  thus  prostrating  the  insur- 
gent cause  in  the  north  and  east,  ^^ 
events  of  the  utmost  moment  were  Advance  of 
occurring  in  the  south,  on  the  Cro-  the  AuBtriau 
atian  frontier.     It  was  hard  to  say  ^  SaegBdin. 
which  party  was  there  most  severely  pressed; 
for,  on  the  one  hand,  the  insurgent  Government, 
which  had  fetired  to  Szegedin  on  the  Theiss, 
had  no  adequate  force  to  oppose  to  Haynau, 
who  was  pressing  on  in  close  pursuit;  and  on 
the  other,  the  Austrian  garrison  of  Temesvar 
were  now  at  the  last  extremity,  r^inced  by  sick- 
ness, famine,  and  the  sword,  from  8000  to  1500 
men,  and  in  extreme  want  pf  provisions.    The 
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honor  of  the  Austrian  arms  was  inyolved  in  res- 
cuing this  band  of  heroes  from  their  beleaguering 
enemies ;  but  the  distances  were  great,  the  heat 
was  overpowering,  the  drought  excessive;  and 
the  relieving  armj  would  have  nearly  as  much 
to  su^r  as  the  besieged  before  the  deliverance 
'  could  be  effected.  But  Haynau,  knowing  that 
Paskewitch  was  interposed  between  him  and 
Georgey,  whose  armj  formed  the  real  strength 
of  the  insurgents,  and  relying  on  the  ardor  and 
spirit  of  his  troops,  pushed  on  through  ever^ 
ditficulty,  animating  his  fainting  soldiers  by  the 
prospect  of  effecting  the  deliverance  of  their  com- 
rades. The  Austrian  outposts  appeared  before 
Szegedin  on  the  2d  August,  and  entered  that 
city  without  resistance,  the  Government  and  Diet 
iToiatoy  144,  having  retired  to  Arad.  Considera- 
145;  Bailey-  ble  stores  of  ammunition  and  pro- 
dier,  813,  315.  visions  were  found  in  the  place.  * 
The  insurgents,  however,  had  no  intention, 
j2.  though  they  had  abandoned  Szegedin, 
Battle  of  which  was  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Szegedin.  Theiss,  of  surrendering  without  a  strug- 
August  4.  gj^  iIjq  passage  of  that  river.  Their 
forces,  numerically  speaking,  were  strong;  for 
Dembinski  had  concentrated  all  the  detached 
corps  and  new  levies  round  the  seat  of  (jovern- 
ment,  and  collected  thirty  thousand  infantry,  five 
thousand  horse,  and  a  hundred  guns  on  its  left 
bank.  The  ground  there  is  extremely  flat  and 
marshy;  and  Dembinski  had  skillfully  availed 
himself  of  a  dike  which  stretches  two  miles  from 
the  bridge-head  of  Szegedin,  in  which  he  had 
cut  fifty  embrasures,  filled  with  as  many  guns, 
behind  which  his  army  was  posted  in  a  very 
advantageous  position.  The  Hungarian  guns 
opened  a  prodigious  fire  from  this  formidable 
battery  when  the  Imperialists  endeavored  to 
cross ;  and  although  the  Austrian  artillery  re- 
plied at  the  distance  of  only  six  hundred  yards, 
yet  their  discharges  produced  veiy  little  effect, 
as  the  balls  stuck  on  the  dike.  Seeing  this,  the 
Austrian  general  detached  two  battalions  to  ford 
the  Theiss  below  the  bridge.  They  succeeded 
in  doing  so  unobserved,  and  suddenly  assailing 
the  flank  of  the  enemy,  forced  them  to  retire 
from  the  armed  dike;  and  upon  this  the  Aus- 
trians  re-established  the  bridge,  which  had  been 

?artially  broken  down,  and  began  to  pass  over. 
*he  Hungarians,  however,  collecting  in  a  body, 
made  a  last  effort  to  arrest  the  enemy,  and  with 
such  vigor  that  the  Austrians  were  driven  back 
in  great  disorder  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  tete- 
de-pont.  But  the  division  Panintine,  which  had 
80  often  interposed  with  decisive  effect,  was  now 
brought  forward.  Quickly  crossing  the  river, 
a  battalion  of  those  noble  veterans  stemmed  the 
torrent,  arrested  the  advance  of  the  victorious 
Hungarians,  and  restored  the  fortunes  of  the 
day.  Dembinski,  though  twice  wounded,  re- 
flised  to  leave  the  field,  and  with  his  staff  made 
the  most  heroic  exertions  to  reanimate  his  men ; 
but  in  spite  of  all  their  efforts,  they  gave  ground 
before  the  steady  advance  and  deaidly  volleys  of 
the  Russians.  At  the  same  time  intelligence 
arrived  that  the  third  Austrian  corps  had  forced 
the  passage  of  the  Theiss  at  Kanira  on  one  side, 

t  BBUeydier  ^^^  *^®  ^™'  corps  at  Mako  on  the 
826, 829;  Toi-  Other ;  and  Dembinski,  seeing  him- 
0to7,U7,i4&;  self  in  this  manner  repulsed  in  the 
Sol'^'  ^  centre,  and  turned  on  both  flanks,  fell 
back  at  all  points  toward  Temesvar. ' 


Dembinski  now  called  a  conncO  of  war,  to  con- 
sider whether  they  should  any  longer  ^3^ 
continue  a  contest  which  had  appar-  The  ad- 
ently  become  hopeless.  But  it  was  ▼«neeto 
unanimously  resolved  that  they  must  ™«»'"- 
try  the  fortune  of  war  a  last  time  nnder  the  walls 
of  Temesvar ;  and  thither,  accordingly,  all  the 
columns  were  directed .  Their  forces,  as  they  re- 
tired, greatly  swelled  in  number,  from  the  con- 
course of  armed  men  on  all  sides,  who  hastened, 
some  from  courage,  some  from  fear,  to  join  the 
last  army  of  independence.  They  amounted, 
when  they  reached  Temesvar,  to  40,000  combiu- 
ants,  with  140  guns.  But  great  part  were  raw 
levies ;  and  they  were  all  extremely  dejected, 
from  the  long-continned  disasters  which  they 
had  undergone,  and  the  overwhelming  fati^cs 
with  which  these  had  been  accompanied.  These 
fatigues,  however,  told  as  severely  npon  their  pur- 
suers  as  on  themselves ;  and  even  more  so,  from 
the  open  hostility  or  sullen  indifference  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  through  which  tbey 
passed.  The  sufferings  of  the  army  of  Haynao, 
during  the  advance  from  Szegedin  to  Temesvar, 
were  almost  unparalleled.  The  open  plain  af- 
forded no  shelter,  either  from  the  raya  of  the 
sun  during  the  day  or  the  dews  of  the  bivouac 
during  the  night.  The  inhabitants  had  all  fled 
from  their  homes,  after  poisoning  the  wells  by 
throwing  into  them  the  dead  bodies  of  men  or 
animals;  and  often  the  only  refreshment  the 
wearied  soldiers  dying  of  thirst  could  get  during 
twenty-fonr  hours  was  obtained  by  wringing  from 
their  jackets  the  plentiful  dews  which  fell  during 
the  night.  Still  they  struggled  on  with  heroic 
constancy,  in  hopes  of  arriving  in  time  to  save 
the  remnant  of  tiie  garrison  at  Temesvar;  and 
great  was  the  jo^  of  the  troops  of  all  arms  when, 
on  the  evening  of  the  9th  August,  the  domes  of 
that  city  were  descried,  with  the  enemy  drawn 
up  in  a  defensive  position,  barring  all  access  to 
it,  save  what  might  be  won  by  the  sword.  Be- 
ing joined  by  the  corps  of  Vetter,  and  the  block- 
ading force  before  Temesvar,  as  well  as  1  BaDejd. 
the  fugitives  from  Transylvania,  they  820,  SS4; 
numbered  60,000  men,  with  130  pieces  Jotatj^r, 
of  cannon. »  ^^^*- 

The  Austrians  were  numerically  inferior,  from 
the  great  losses  they  had  experienced  74, 
during  their  long  and  toilsome  march ;  Battle  of 
they  were  only  32,000  at  the  point  of  J*™!!"' 
attack ;  but  among  these  were  the  re-  *"*^ 
doubtable  veterans  of  Panintine,  and  they  had 
1 90  guns.  The  Hungarians  were  posted  strongly 
on  a  line  of  sand-hills,  and  vineyards  or  orchards 
on  rising  ground,  which  formed  a  natural  pro- 
tection against  all  but  vertical  firing,  and  they 
received  the  attack  of  the  Imperialiate  with  the 
iitmost  resolution.  The  action  began  at  five  in 
the  morning,  and  continued  with  the  utmost  ri- 
vacity,  and  no  apparent  advantage  on  either  side, 
till  eleven  in  the  forenoon,  when  it  suddenly 
ceased  on  that  of  the  Hungarians,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  loud  acclamations  from  every  part  of 
the  line,  accompanied  by  the  ciy  of  *'Bem! 
Bem  I"  vociferated  by  forty  thousand  voices.  In 
effect,  it  was  the  Transylvanian  hero,  who,  by 
great  exertions,  had  come  np  by  the  yalley  of 
Maros,  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  action ;  real- 
izing thus,  on  a  greater  theatre  than  the  field  of 
Flodden,  the  vision  (^  the  poet  forl^  yieara  be- 
fore: 
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*^  When  inch  a  shook  there  rose 
Of  ^Mannionl  lAarmion!'  that  the  cry 
Up  nodden  moantain,  BhriUing  high. 

Startled  the  Scottish  fioei.'** 


Taking  advantage  of  the  enthnBiasm,  Bern,  who 
immediately  assiuned  the  command,  after  cast- 
ing a  hasty  glance  over  the  field  of  battle,  pat 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  Magyar  cavalry,  and 
made  a  headlong  charge  on  the  Aastrian  left. 
So  violent  was  the  onset,  that  the  line  in  that 
quarter  was  in  a  few  seconds  broken  through 
and  rooted,  and  the  whole  wing  took  to  flight  in 
the  utmost  disorder.  The  battle  seemed  gain- 
ed; for  Bern,  having  demolished  the  Austrian 
left,  was  pressing  on  in  full  career  against  their 
centre,  when  he  was  arrested  by  Paniatine*s  di- 
vis^ion,  and  the  reserve  artilleiy  which  Haynau  in 
haste  brought  up  to  stem  the  torrent.  The  vet- 
erans of  Bussia,  closing  their  ranks,  received  the 
charge  with  a  rolling  fire,  the  front  rank  kneeling : 
the  artiUery,  at  the  same  time,  plowed  through 
the  flanks  of  the  victorious  horsemen,  and  they 
were  forced  to  recoil.  At  the  same  time,  Lich- 
tenstein  snocessfnlly  turned  the  Hungarian  right ; 
and  Simbschen  did  the  same  on  their  left ;  while 
the  artilleiy  in  the  centre  acquired  the  superi- 
ority over  that  of  the  enemy.  Upon  this  the  in- 
1  Balleydier,  9iu!gents  retreated  at  all  points :  and 
824, 986;  Toi.  the  soldiers  who  had  fought  so  no- 
stoy,  147, 149;  bly,  now  utterly  desperate,  in  great 
^^'^^  ^  P'"^  threw  away  their  arms  and  dis- 
^^  persed.^ 

The  shades  of  evening  had  now  set  in,  and  the 
75,  troops  who  had  combated  since  five 
Belief  of  in  the  morning,  under  a  burning  sun, 
Temesvar.  ^er^  ready  to  drop  down  with  fatigue ; 
and  the  horses  were  unable  to  strike  into  a  trot. 
Bat  Temesvar  was  not  yet  relieved ;  and  it  was 
known  that  the  garrison,  having  exhausted  their 
last  provisions,  were  on  the  point  of  perishing  of 
famine.  In  these  drcnmstances,  Haynau  adopt- 
ed a  resolution  worthy  of  the  very  highest  praise. 
Collecting  the  least  exhausted  of  the  horsemen, 
and  of  the  hoFBe-artHlery,  he  formed  them  into 
four  squadrons  and  a  flying  battery,  and  putting 
himself  at  their  head,  he  set  out  with  all  possible 
expedition  to  penetrate  through  the  woods,  still 
occupied  by  the  enemy,  and  make  his  way  into 
the  beleaguered  garrison.  The  gallant  attempt 
met  with  entire  success.  The  insurgents,  on 
hearing  the  sound  of  the  cavaliy  approaching, 
were  seized  with  one  of  those  panics  so  common 
after  a  hard-fought  battle,  and  took  to  flight,  dis- 
persing in  all  directions.  Haynau,  with  his  gal- 
lant followers,  made  his  entry,  amidst  the  fran- 
tic acclamations  of  the  worn-out  garrison,  into 
Temesvar;  and  provisions  being  quickly  intro- 
duced, they  were  rescued  from  impending  death. 
This  memorable  siege  is  one  of  the  most  glori- 
ous in  the  Austrian  annals.  It  lasted  one  hun- 
dred and  seven  days,  and  during  the  half  of  that 
time  the  garrison,  besides  combating  daily,  had 
to  contend  with  all  the  horrors  of  famine.  The 
>  ¥un  a.  '^^^  ^^  ^^  brave  commander,  Gener- 
3^^*^^  al  RuKAWiNA,  deserves  a  place  in  the 
*  *    Walhalla  of  European  fame.- 

If  the  defense  of  Temesvar  is  one  of  the  most 
gknious  events  in  the  Austrian  annals,  die  sally 
from  Komom  about  the  same  time  may  justly 
be  ranked  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  Hunga- 

*  Jfarmion,  canto  vL 


nan.  Klapka,  who  commanded  the  powerful 
garrison  of  that  great  fortress — fully  ^^ 
equal  in  number  to  the  blockading  Defeat  of  the 
corps  —  not  content  with  providing  Austrinns  be- 
evwy  thing  for  its  defense,  resolved  J™  Komom, 
to  strike  a  blow  at  the  enemy  by  °*^  ' 
whom  he  was  observed.  For  this  purpose,  he  se- 
lected ten  thousand  of  the  most  efficient  troops 
of  his  garrison,  and  commenced  an  attack  on  the 
Austrians,  who  were  only  six  thousand  strong, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube.  The  attack, 
which  was  admirably  directed  in  two  columns, 
completely  succeeded.  After  a  sharp  contest, 
the  forest  of  Harkalv  was  taken,  the  heights  of 
Acs  carried,  and  tae  Austrian  intrenchments 
broken  through  at  all  points.  Utterly  routed, 
the  Imperialists  fled  over  the  bridge  of  the  Dan- 
ube back  to  Presburg,  where,  as  well  as  at  Vi- 
enna itself,  then  utterly  drained  of  troops,  they 
spread  the  utmost  alarm.  Pursuing  the  enemy 
along  the  right  bank,  Riapka  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  Raab,  and  entirely  cut  off  the  communi- 
cation between  the  main  army  under  Haynau 
and  the  capital.  In  this  brilliant  affair  the  Hun- 
garians took  thirty  pieces  of  cannon,  a  thousand 
prisoners,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  ammuni- 
tion and  militiury  stores.  A  thousand  t  m^pk. 
Austrians  fell  in  the  battle  and  pur-  u.  6,  lO; 
suit,  with  very  little  loss  to  the  vie-  Baiieydler, 
tors. '  ^^  ^^ 

Brilliant  as  this  success  was,  it  came  too  late, 
and  was  too  distant  to  have  any  sens-  ^ 
ible  effect  on  the  fate  of  the  war.  Eccentric  re- 
The  decisive  blows  had  been  struck  treat  of  i>era- 
at  Debreczin  and  Temesvar.  The  binekl  and 
only  chance  of  the  insurgents  after  ^^^  *^® 
the  last  disaster  would  have  been  to" 
have  retreated  rapidly  «and  joined  Georgey,  who, 
by  incredible  exertions,  had  reached  Arad  by 
circuitous  and  execrable  roads,  for  the  main  road 
by  Gros-Wardein  had  been  occupied  by  the  en-, 
emy  under  Budiger.  If  this  junction  were  ef- 
fected, the  united  armies  would  have  presented  a 
mass  of  60,000  men,  with  200  pieces  of  artillery, 
with  which,  in  a  central  position,  the  Hungarian 
general  might  have  struck  redoubtable  blows  to 
the  right  or  left  at  whichever  of  his  adversaries 
first  approached  him.  But  to  do  this  required  a 
sacrifice  of  jealousies,  to  which  the  Hungarian 
generals,  how  brave  and  skillful  soever,  were  not 
equal.  If  they  joined  Georgey  at  Arad,  which 
they  might  easily  have  done,  for  it  was  only  twen- 
ty-eight miles  distant  by  an  interior  and  safe  line 
of  communication,  he  would,  in  virtue  of  his  rank 
as  general-in-chief,  have  taken  the  command 
both  of  Dembinski  and  Bem.  This  they  conld 
not  endure,  for  both  of  them  were  Poles  belong- 
ing to  Kossuth's  democratic  party ;  while  Geor- 
gey was  the  head  of  the  national  and  aristocrat- 
ic party.  Add  to  this  that  both  these  generals 
and  Kossuth,  having  come  to  despair  of  the  in- 
surgent cause,  had  determined  to  retire  still  far- 
ther to  the  south,  instead  of  moving  to  the  north 
toward  Georgey,  in  order  to  secure  their  retreat 
across  the  frontier  into  the  Turkish  dominions. 
It  was  for  this  reason  that  they  had  retreated 
from  Szegedin  upon  Temesvar,  instead  of  Arad 
as  Georgey  had  proposed.  The  consequence 
was,  that  when  the  advanced  guard  of  Georgey's 
army  broke  up  from  Arad,  and  moved  on  the 
Temesvar  road  on  the  morning  of  the 
10th  on  the  way  to  that  town,  instead  ^^  ^^ 
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of  meeting  Dembinski's  patrols,  as  they  might 
have  done  had  that  general  retreated  on  that 
line,  they  encoantered  the  advanced  gaard  of  the 
Austrians  under  Schlick,  whom  Uaynau  had  hur- 
ried forward  to  interpose  between  the  two  Hun- 
garian armies.  Dembinski  and  Bem,  with  Kos- 
suth and  the  Government,  were  meanwhile  re- 
tiring in  the  opposite  direction  toward  Nerchitz, 
on  the  Servian  frontier.  So  demoralized  were 
1  n^/«»«»r  the  Poles  and  Hungarians  by  their  re- 
U.  353, 867;  cent  defeats,  that,  on  meeting  the  Aus- 
Baiieydier,  trians,  they  fled  up  the  valley  of  Afa- 

834,337.       jpjjgi 

The  Hungarian  cause  was  now  utterly  despe- 
rate ;  Georgey  was  irrevocably  separa- 
Bealgnatlon  ^  ^^^  Dembinski  when  within  two 
of  Kouuth,  marches  of  each  other,  and  the  united 
AndGeorigey  armies  of  Paskewitch  and  Haynau 
decUredDio.  were  interposed  between  them.  Geor- 
.     '  1 10      ^^^  ^^^  plainly  that  the  cause  of  in- 

^^  dependence  was  lost,  and  Kossuth 

had  at  length  come  to  be  of  the  same  opinion. 
In  these  circumstances,  thinking  that  Georgey 
could  make  better  terms  with  the  Russians  than 
the  republican  tribune,  they  both  agreed  that 
the  entire  power,  civil  and  military,  of  the  com- 
monwealth, should  be  vested  in  the  former,  who 
was  declared  Dictator,  with  absolute  power,  ei- 
ther for  war  or  peace.  Kossuth,  in  an  eloquent 
proclamation,  announced  this  determinsition  to 
the  nation,*  and  Georgey  threw  himself  into  the 
breach  and  accepted  it.  In  an  order  of  the 
day  addressed  to  the  nation,  he  said,  **Himga- 
rians !  The  Provisional  Government  has  ceased 
to  exist :  the  governor  and  the  ministry  have  vol- 
untarily relinquished  their  posts  and  the  direction 
of  public  affain.  In  these  circumstances,  a  civil 
and  military  dictatorship  is  indispensable.  I  ac- 
cept it.  Every  thing  which  is  possible  in  war  or 
in  peace  for  the  good  of  the  country  shall  be  at- 
tempted— every  thing  which  can  put  a  period  to 
the  cruelties,  the  persecutions,  the  assassinations. 
My  sole  advice  to  yon  is  to  retire  and  remain  qui- 
etly in  your  dwellings ;  abandon  all  thoughts  of 
combating  or  resisting.  Grod,  in  His  infinite 
wisdom,  has  decided  on  the  fate  of  our  country. 
Let  us  accept  His  decree  with  a  manly  resolution 
an  11  A  ""^^  ^  ^^^  conviction  that  the  good 
84)^  34L  cause  is  not  lost  for  all  eternity.  Hun- 
garians! God  be  with  you."* 

Though  all  others,  however,  felt  the  necessity 
of  yielding,  Bem  held  on  his  way  undaunted. 
By  a  circuitous  route  he  repaired  to  Georgey's 
headp-quarters,  and  earnestly  implored  him  to  con- 

-'-—--- —    -  --■  ^ 

*  "  After  several  unfortanate  battiM,  In  irhieh  Qod,  In 
the  latter  days,  has  proved  the  Hungarian  nation,  we  have 
no  longer  any  hope  of  eontinaing  irith  success  our  defens- 
ive struggle.4  against  the  considerable  forces  of  the  Aus- 
trians and  Russians.  In  this  state  (rf  affairs,  the  safety 
of  the  nation,  and  the  security  for  its  fntare,  have  oome  to 
.'Jepend  entirely  on  the  general  who  is  at  the  head  of  the 
Janny ;  and  I  am  profoundly  convinced  that  the  prolonged 
(existence  of  the  present  GoiRsmment  would  not  only  be 
Qseleas  to  the  nation,  but  might  be  attended  with  serious 
evils.  I  make  known  to  the  nation,  as  well  in  the  name 
of  myself  as  of  the  entire  miniHtry^  that,  animated  by  the 
flame  sentiments  which  have  guided  all  my  steps,  and  in- 
diioed  the  sacrifice  of  my  entire  existence  to  the  good  of 
our  country,  I  retire  from  the  Oovemraent,  and  invest 
with  supreme  military  and  civil  power  the  General  Ar- 
thur Geoigey,  until  the  nation,  in  the  exerdse  of  its  rights, 
sees  fit  to  dispose  of  It  otherwise.  I  can  no  longer  be  of 
nse  to  the  country  by  my  actions;  if  my  death  can  be  of 
any  »enrice  to  it.  1  willingly  give  it  the  sacrillce  of  my  life. 
May  the  Ood  of  juntioe  and  mercy  be  with  the  nation  I— 
KosscTH.  — BAix»)nMD,C?u«rr«d«tefld>v»^888,«J». 


tinue  the  war,  alleging  that,  with  the  90,000  men 
whom  he  had  under  his  orders,  and  79^ 
the  debris  of  other  corps  which  could  Interriev 
be  collected,  they  could  still  muster  ofUeorgsy 
an  army  of  100,000  men.  But  Geor-  *****  ^****- 
gey  replied,  with  truth,  that  the  troops,  depressed 
by  repeated  defeats,  worn  out  by  interminable 
marches  and  counter-marches,  without  food,  am- 
munition, shoes,  or  clothing,  were  in  no  condi- 
tion to  continue  the  war.  ^*Poor  Hungary! 
Unhappy  Hungary!"  exclaimed  Bern;  and 
mounting  his  horee,  he  refused  Georgey*8  prof- 
fered hand,  and  riding  off,  regained  some  hun- 
dred faithful  followers,  chiefly  officers,  in  the 
forest  of  Lugos,  the  rendezvous  assigned  to  them 
after  the  defeat  of  Temesvar.  Assembling  them 
around  him  at  midnight  under  the  boughs  of  the 
ancient  forest,  Bem  said,  *'  Hungary  approach^ 
its  last  hour.  Betrayed  by  men  rather  than  de- 
serted by  the  chances  of  war,  she  is  about  to  lay 
down  her  arms  before  the  Imperial  eagles  of  the 
Emperor  Nicholas,  and  bow  before  the  Prince 
of  Warsaw.  To-morrow  the  Imperial  bulletins 
will  proclaim  to  Europe,  '  Order  reigns  in  Pesth.* 
Soldiers !  you  know  what  that  order  is ;  it  is  the 
order  of  Warsaw,  the  abuse  of  victory,  the  order 
of  the  executioner.  I  have  no  wish  to  influence, 
or  even  know,  your  intentions,  but  I  will  tell 
you  what  are  my  own.  As  long  as  I  have  an 
inch  of  steel  in  my  hand,  or  a  brave  man  at  my 
side,  I  will  defend  the  cause  to  which  I  have  de- 
voted my  body,  mv  soul,  my  blood,  and  n^  life !" 
Loud  applause  followed  these  gallant  words,  and 
they  all  declared  their  resolution  to  shed  the 
last  drop  of  their  blood  in  defense  of  their  coun- 
try. But  Bem  explained  to  them  that  it  was 
not  in  Hungary  that  the  contest  could  be  main- 
tained ;  that  they  must  look  for  the  resurrection 
of  Hungary  from  foreign  lands,  and  that  he 
would  go  forward  to  prepare  the  way.  He  gave 
the  signal,  accordingly,  to  such  as  chose  to  ac- 
company him,  and,  attended  by  a  few  hundred 
unconquerable  men,  he  set  off  for  the  ^  ,j.,^ 
mountains  which  separate  Transylva-  ^^^f* 
nia  from  Wallachia.^ 

All  was  now  accomplished.    Greorgey,  seeing 
further  resistance  hopeless,  and  like-  ^^ 

ly  only  to  induce  utter  ruin  on  the  oeor^'s  let- 
country,  addressed  a  noble  letter  to  tertoRndiger, 
Greneral  Rndiger,  proposing  an  nn-  offering  sur- 
conditional  surrender  to  the  Bussian  ^^^^ 
army,  and  offering  himself  as  a 
willing  victim  to  the  Austrian  Government,  in 
the  hope  that  his  blood  might  save  that  of  his 
gallant  companions  in  arms.  He  said  in  that 
memorable  document,  '*The  greater,  and  I  may 
say  with  sinceritv,  the  better  part  of  the  nation 
have  not  entered  lightly  into  this  contest:  but 
after  having  been  drawn  into  it  by  a  number  of 
honorable  men  who  appertain  to  foreign  lands, 
they  have  persevered  in  the  contest  firmly,  hon- 
orably, and  not,  as  you  know,  without  glory  and 
success.  I  now  perceive  that  a  further  effizsion 
of  blood  would  be  useless,  and  fatal  to  Hungary, 
as  I  foresaw  would  be  the  case  from  the  moment 
of  the  Russian  intervention.  I  have  invited  the 
Provisional  Government  to  resign  their  power, 
which  was  every  day  more  and  more  compromis- 
ing the  fate  of  Hungary.  They  have  acknowl- 
edged this  truth,  and  done  so  by  resigning  their 
power  into  my  hands.  Influenced  by  these  teel- 
ingSi  and  in  order  to  stop  the  effusion  of  blood. 
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and  deliyar  my  fellowcitizeiiB  from  the  honrors 
of  war,  I  lay  down  my  arms.  In  acting  thus,  I 
place  my  confidence  in  the  well-known  generos- 
ity of  his  Majesty  the  Czar,  and  I  flatter  myself 
with  Che  hope  that  he  will  not  abandon  to  their 
sad  fate  my  brave  companions  in  arms,  who^ 
formerly  officers  in. the  Austrian  service,  have 
found  themselTes  involved  by  the  force  of  cir- 
cnmstances  in  a  war  with  that  power.  I  indulge 
the  hope  that  the  Emperor  of  Bussia  will  not  de- 
liver over  the  people  of  Hungary,  bowed  down 
under  the  weight  of  misfortune,  to  the  blind 
thirst  for  vengeance  in  their  enemy.  It  may  be 
enough  if  I  am  the  sole  expiatory  victim  for  alL 
Hasten,  then,  General,  to  take  the  necessaiy  steps 
to  insure  that  the  sad  spectacle  of  disarming  may 
be  witnessed  only  by  the  troops  of  the  Emperor  of 
Bussia,  for  I  declare  solemnly  that  I  would  rath- 
er sacrifice  my  whole  army  in  a  hopeless  contest 
than  lay  down  its  arms  without  conditions  before 
the  Austrian  forces.  To-morrow  I  shall  march 
to  ViLAGOB ;  the  day  after  to  Borossino ;  and  on 
the  14th  to  BieL  I  indicate  these  points  in  order 
that  you  may  know  how  to  place  your  army  be- 
xo«orge7«il  tween  mine  and  the  Austrians.  Sur- 
405;  Baiieyd.  round  me  on  all  sides,  and  separate 
3fi«'  »»•  me  from  them."* 

Having  written  this  letter,  Georgejr  summoned 
gl.  a  council  of  war,  laid  it  without  a 

The  HuDgui-  single  comment  before  the  assembled 

•ns  lay  doirn  officers,  and,  having  done  this,  left  the 
their  arms.  t^  •  « 

room.  It  was  unanmionsly  acqui- 
esced in  by  the  assembly,  and  their  approval  of- 
Am.  la  ^^^7  signified  to  the  general.  The  let- 
ter was  sent  accordingly,  and  Paskewitch 
cordially  acquiesced  in  the  proposals.  The 
mournful  ceremony  of  laying  down  their  arms 
was  arranged  to  take  place  on  the  following  day 
at  twelve  o'clock,  at  Szollos,  at  the  point  of 
junction  of  the  roads  from  Kis-Jeno  by  Zarand, 
and  from  Yilagos  by  Aj-Pankota  to  Boros-Jeno 
— a  spot  memorable  in  all  future  ages.  At  the 
appointed  hour  Georgey  appeared  at  the  head  of 
his  staff,  and,  riding  forward  alone,  met  Count 
Budiger,  who,  similarly  accompanied,  advanced 
also  alone  to  meet  him.  The  meeting  must  be 
given  in  Georgey 's  own  words :  **  Count  Budiger 
seemed  filled  with  the  sole  desire  of  alleviating 
as  much  as  possible  the  depression  of  my  present 
situation ;  for  his  first  words  contained  a  frank 
assurahce  that  he  fully  appreciated  the  motives 
which  had  induced  me  to  abandon  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war,  and  in  confirmation  of  this  he 
offisred  me  his  right  hand.  An  involuntary  but 
audible  exclamation  from  my  companions  be- 
trayed how  agreeably  they  were  surprised  by  this 
proof  of  esteem  from  the  victor  to  the  more  uur 
fortunate  leader  of  the  vanquished.  I  then  de- 
livered to  Count  Budiger,  together  with  a  list  of 
our  requests,  the  names  also  of  those  members 
of  the  Provisional  Government,  and  of  the  Diet, 
who  had  voluntarily  attached  themselves  to  the 
army,  and  who  requested  me  to  obtain,  if  possi- 
ble, the  permission  to  remain  with  the  army  dur- 
ing its  captivity,  till  the  fate  of  such  had  been 
determined  on.  To  this  Count  Budiger  at 
s  o«o  ^'^^  agreed,  and  consented  that  the 
ii.^^4^.*  6^^^!'^  officers  shouH  retain  their 
arms.'*-* 
The  mournful  ceremony  of  surrendering  their 
arms  took  place  with  great  pomp,  and  all  the 
courte^'  toward  the  vanquished  due  to  their  glo- 


rious achievements  and  present  leverBes.  Geor- 
gey*s  men  were  still  28,000  strong,  ^ 
with  140  guns.  At  four  in  the  Mournful  oer- 
afternoon,  having  all  come  up,  they  «n><M»y  »^hich 
were  arranged  in  two  lines,  the  in-  "»«"««"'>^- 
fantry  in  firont,  with  the  cavahy  on  the  wings :  the 
artiltery  and  caissons  in  the  second.  Bight  be- 
fore tbem,  in  the  great  plain  of  Yilagos,  stood  the 
Bussian  army  also  in  two  lines,  and  the  finest 
order.  ^*With  such  men,"  said  Georgey,  on 
seeing  them,  '^yon  might  conquer  the  world." 
At  a  quarter  past  four,  Georgey  and  his  generals 
rode  forward  to  the  front  between  the  two  ar- 
mies ;  Budiger,  similariy  accompanied,  advanced 
to  meet  him.  Both  generals  saluted,  and  a  long 
rolling  of  drums  was  heard  along  the  whole  line, 
and  the  Bussians  presented  arms,  while  the 
Hungarians  laid  down  theirs :  the  iiifantry  plac- 
ing them  on  the  ground  two  yards  in  firont  of 
the  line,  the  cavaby  on  the  saddles  of  their 
horses.  Geoigey  and  all  his  officers  retained 
their  swords.  At  a  second  rolling  of  drums  the 
ranks  were  broken,  and  the  men  and  guns  con- 
ducted, with  their  arms,  to  the  place  of  their  desti- 
nation, under  strong  escorts.  Most  of  the  weap- 
ons were  found  to  be  of  English  manufacture. 
'*In  the  twilight  of  the  same  evening,"  says 
Georgey,  ^'General  Count  Budiger,  the  com- 
mander of  a  Bussian  army  corps,  inspected  the 
troops  under  my  command.  But  the  cavalry 
were  dismounted,  and  their  swords  hung  on  the 
pommels  of  their  saddles;  the  muskets  of  the 
infantry  were  piled  in  pyramids;  the  artillery 
were  drawn  dose  together,  and  unmanned ;  the 
flags  and  the  standards  lay  there  i  Georgey,  iL 
unprotected  before  the  disarmed  429«430;  Bai- 
ranks. ''^  leyd.  849, 351. 

Georgey  was  conducted  %ith  his  generals,  afb- 
er  this  melancholy  scene,  to  Groa-         83. 
Wardein,  from  whence  he  addressed  Surrender  of 
orders  to  the  other  generals  to  fol-  lilll!]?"^*!"!!!? 

,       ,  .  ,  jf^    ^,  corps  and  lor- 

low  his  example,  and  to  the  govern-  treuea,  and 
ors  of  the  fortresses  of  Arad,  Peter-  termiuation 
waradein,  and  Komom,  to  surren-  ®^  '***  ^"^ 
der  them  at  discretion.    The  few  army  corps  yet 
in  the  field  surrendered  or  dispersed,  the  officers, 
especially  of  Polish  origin,  for  the  most  part  tak- 
ing refuge  with  Bem,  Dembinski,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Government  and  Diet  who  had  not 
surrendered  with  Greorgey,  in  the  adjoining  prov- 
inces of  Turkey,  where  they  were  hospitably  re- 
ceived, and  became  ere  long  the  cause  of  a  dif- 
ference between  the  Governments  of  Grreat  Britain 
and  Bussia.    The  governors  of  Arad  and  Peter- 
waradein  surrendered  their  fortresses,  agreeably 
to  Greorgey's  orders,  on  the  17th  August.  ^- 

Vic82ey*s  corps,  still  7500  strong,  with  ^"*-  "' 
1100  cavalry,  surrendered  at  discretion  to  Gen- 
eral Budiger,  with  72  guns;  5000  of  Dembin-. 
ski's  men,  hotly  pursued  by  Simbechen,  surren- 
dered   at    Karanicher,  with  19   guns. 
Elapka  was  the  last  to  obey  this  order ;     ^^' 
he  held  the  fbirtress  of  Komom  with  his  powerful 
garrison  till  the  beginning  of  October,  when,  ^^  ^ 
seeing  the  contest  was  at  an  end,  and  hav- 
ing learned  that  Arad  and  Peterwaradein  had 
surrendered,  he,  with  a  heavy  heart,  capitulated 
on  honorable  terms,  carrying  with  him  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  hst  who  maintained  the  in- 
dependence of  Hungary.*    The  soldiers  of  the 

*  Oeoigey  «n  this  ooouion  wrote  to  Klapka— *'  Dear 
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garrison  were  ofiered  rank  in  the  Austrian  axmj 
corresponding  to  what  they  had  held  in  their 
own ;  but  not  a  man  accepted  the  ofifer.  An  old 
sergeant  of  hussars  said,  '*  Generali  we  have  faith* 
I  Ki«pka,  IL  ^^y  flenred  our  country ;  we  will 
90.  05 ;  "Tol-  support  it  again  if  need  be,  bat  never, 
■toy,i7«,i7T.  ]M0ei>,  will  we  go  to  the  Austrians."^ 
Faskewitch  and  his  generals  behaved  with  the 
g.  generosity  which  brave  men  owe  to 

Paskewitch  «*^^  Other,  toward  the  Hungarian 
intervenes  In  officers  who  had  fallen  into  their 
rain  in  behalf  hands.    The  former  wrote  a  noble 

rian  leSdSI*"  ^^^  ^  ^®  Emperor  of  Austria, 
seconding  that  of  Georgey,  and  im- 
ploring him  to  extend  his  clemency  to  all  the 
officers  and  soldiers  who  had  been  engaged  in 
the  insurrection.  But  the  Emperor  returned  a 
cold  answer,  to  the  effect  that,  if  he  consulted 
only  the  dictates  of  his  own  heart,  he  would  bo 
too  happy  to  accede  to  his  request,  but  that  *  *■  he 
had  sacred  duties  to  perform  toward  his  other 
subjects,  which,  as  well  as  the  general  good  of 
his  people,  he  was  obliged  to  consider.*'  These 
words  were  of  ominous  import;  they  froze  eveiy 
heart  with  horror.  In  effect,  the  Austrian  Em- 
pire had  gone  through  so  terrible  a  crisis,  it  had 
so  nearly  been  destroyed  in  the  convulsion,  and 
was  so  much  humiliated  by  having  been  saved 
only  by  the  intervention  of  Russia,  that  the  feel- 
ings of  the  victorious  sections  of  the  community 
earnestly  called  for  expiatory  victims.  Public 
opinion  in  England  loudly  condemned  the  mel- 
ancholy executions  which  followed ;  but  although 
all  must  regret  that  the  Austrian  Government 
lobt  the  Opportunity  of  doing  a  noble  deed,  yet, 
justice  must  recoUect  the  circumstances  under 
a  p  k  wiitLh  ^^^^^  these  severities  were  exer- 
to  £miMtrorof  c>«5d.  And  if  we  would  know  what 
Anstria,  Aug.  they  were,  we  have  only  to  ask 
13;  Emperor  ■  ourselves  what  our  feelings  would 
fiSieydlS';  have  been  if  Smith  O'Brien  had  led 
Oeorgev,  IL  his  Irish  repealers  in  triumph  to 
437,  iii;  Brentford,  and  we  had  escaped  de- 
Wl*^i(!&  *^      struction  only  by  invoking  the  aid 

'  of  France.' 

The  melancholy  forebodings  awakened  bv  the 
gg  Emperor's  answer  to  Foskewitch's 

Ezecationa  of  intercession  were  ere  long  too  fatal- 
Uangarian  ly  verified.  Georgey,  indeed,  was 
leaders.  pardoned,!  and  Klapka  escaped  by 

the  terms  of  his  capitulation;  but  most  of  the 
other  generals  were  brought  to  coui-ts-martial, 
and  mournful  tragedies  followed  the  convictions 


friend :  Sinoe  we  have  parted,  eveuta,  not  oaexpected,  bat 
decisive,  have  occurred.  The  eternal  disunion  of  the  Pro- 
viKional  Government,  and  the  vulgar  Jealousy  of  some  of 
Its  members,  have  brought  matters  to  the  point  which 
I  have  foreseen  slnoe  April  laat  When  I  passed  the 
ThelsB  at  Tokay,  and  gained  brilliant  advantages  over  the 
Russians,  the  Government  exnfeascd  a  desire  to  make  me 
eoinmander-in-cbief.  EatwtX,  in  aeeret,  named  Bern;  but 
the  nation  looked  for  my  appointment,  for  Kossuth  had 
given  a  perfldions  answer  to  the  Diet  Much  deceit  has 
been  the  cause  of  all  our  subsequent  evila.  Dembinskl 
was  beat  at  Ssorey :  Bern  routed  at  Maros.  Valashely  fled 
under  the  walls  of  Temesvar,  where  Deteblnskl  had  also 
retired.  He  gained  successes  for  a  few  hours;  but  at 
length  was  beaten  to  such  a  degree  that,  as  Vloaiey  wrote 
to  me,  there  remained  only  6000  round  tlieir  standards 
out  of  60,000.*'^GxoBaBT  to  Klapka,  Augutt  14, 1840. 
DAI.X.XTDIBB.  863,  854. 

t  He  was  offered  rank  and  employment  in  the  BnasiaB 
army,  but  honorably  declined  it,  and  preferred  mmalning 
in  povertv  in  his  own  country,  endeavoring  to  mitigate 
the  ueverlties  ezeroiBad  agaiast  his  brave  oompanioos  In 


which  took  place.  Besides  Connt  Bathiany — 
whose  execution  has  already  been  mentioned — 
fourteen  other  Hungarian  officers  were  sacri- 
ficed to  the  thirst  of  Austrian  yengeance.  They 
were — Colonel  Ernest  Kiss,  Connt  Louis  Anlich, 
General  Damjanics,  General  Nagy  Sandor,  Col- 
onel Ignats  Torot,  Major  Labour,  Greneral  Count 
Vicszey,  Captain  Knezich,  Colonel  Ernest  Von 
Poltenberg,  General  Count  Leiningen,  General 
Joseph  Schwirdel,  General  Aristidesr  Desewfhr, 
Greneral  William  Lazar,  and  Connt  L^islaos 
Csaryi — besides  a  few  others  condemned  to 
lengthened  imprisonments.  The  death  on  the 
scaffold  of  brave  ^men,  whose  military  exploits 
had  so  recently  filled  all  Europe  with  admira- 
tion, excited  a  universal  feeling  of  horror.  They 
all  behaved  nobly  on  the  scaffold.  Damjanics, 
with  his  leg  broken,  was  conveyed  in  a  carria(:e 
to  the  place  of  execution,  and  was  spectator  of 
the  deaths  of  his  friends.  '*  It  is  strange,"  said 
he,  **  that  I  should  be  the  last  here :  I  used  to 
be  the  first  in  the  attack."  But  here  the  severi- 
ties of  the  victorious  Government  ended.  The 
inferior  officers  and  private  soldiers  were  all  dis- 
missed without  punishment  to  their  homes;  do 
massacre  of  common  men  took  place.  Seventy 
thousand  of  the  Hungarian  soldiers,  after  a  short 
interval,  entered  the  Austrian  service,  i  Klapka,  IL 
where  they  have  ever  since  remained  106,  iM^and 
faithful  to  their  colors. '  ^vv-^  N«-  ^ 

Cruelties  of  this  sort  have  in  every  age  been 
found  so  uniformly  to  spring  from 
the  violence  of  the  passions  awaken*  Hutuj  u^i. 
ed  in  civil  warfare,  that  they  may  be  tmey  of  aus- 
considered  as  inherent  and  unavoid-  trians  and 
able  in  that  species  of  conflict;  and  f^^^^ 
it  18  that  which  has  always  caused 
the  authors  of  such  dissensions  to  be  regarded  ss 
the  greatest  curses  of  the  species.  But  in  the 
present  instance  the  reaction  in  the  general  mind 
against  the  severities  was  unusually  swift,  and 
the  consequences  lasting.  Every  one  felt  that 
the  contest  had  been  a  national  one,  and  should 
have  been  conducted  on  the  principles  of  civilized 
warfare.  Hardly  was  their  joint  triumph  ooo- 
cluded,  when  jealousy  broke  out  between  the 
victorious  armies.  The  Russians  taunted  the 
Austrians  with  their  ^defeats,  and  their  being 
forced  to  call  in  the  aia  of  the  Czar.  The  Aus- 
trians ascribed  eveiy  thing  to  themselvea,  and  al- 
lowed nothing  to  the  Russians,  to  whom  the  suc- 
cess had  really  been  owing.  In  an  official  proc- 
lamation to  lus  troops  on  the  conclusion  of  the 
war,  Haynan,  while  he  congratulated  them  on 
their  ultimate  victories,  never  once  mentioned 
the  Russians.  The  Czar  retorted  by  a  proclama- 
tion to  his  soldiers,  in  which  he  ascribed  eveiy 
thing  to  their  valor,  and  utterly  ignored  the  Aus- 
trians. Out  of  this  ill-starred  triumph  arose  a 
confidence  on  the  one  side,  a  sore 
feeling  on  the  other,  which  brought  J.^^Z^'^Sn. 
these  two  powers  into  covert,  but  j^^^  i^  ^^, 
most  effective,  enmity  during  the  Nicholas*  Proc. 
Crimean  war,  and  will  probably  JfJ^?^^**- 
bring  them  into  fierce  hostility  in  ^^l  '^'*' 
future  times. '  * 

Equal  to  anv  of  the  campaigns  of  Napoleon 
in  the  skill  with  which  it  was  con-  g^ 

ducted,  and  the  energy  and  courage  Deep  tnteiwt 
which  were  displayed  on  both  sides,  of  the  Hnnga- 
the  Hungarian  war  is  almost  sur  ^^^^'^  ^*'' 
perior  to  any  in  the  moral  interest  with  which  it 
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was  attended,  and  the  dramatic  scenes  in  which 
it  terminated.  The  spectacle  of  a  high-spirited 
and  gallant  nation,  proud  of  its  martial  fame, 
and  panting  for  independence,  maintaining  a 
protracted  struggle  with  two  of  the  greatest  mil- 
itary powers  in  Europe,  and  at  length  sinking 
rather  from  the  consequences  of  its  own  divisions 
than  before  their  united  strength,  was  one  which 
powerfully  affected  the  imagination,  and  awaken- 
ed the  sympathies  of  men.  The  annalist  who 
records,  the  reader  who  studies  these  events,  can 
not  avoid,  with  whatever  impressions  he  may 
enter  on  the  subject,  being  carried  away  bv  the 
same  feelings ;  and  however  clearly  future  tunes 
may  see  the  disastrous  consequences  which  would 
have  attended  the  triumph  of  the  Hungarian 
arms,  they  will  never  cease  to  moturn  over  their 
overthrow. 
But,  all  this  notwithstanding,  reason  and  jus- 

g^  tice  compel  the  adbndssion,  that  the 

TheHunga-  Hungarian  insurrection  was  both 
rian  insarrec-  unjustifiable  in  its  origin,  and,  if 
^H<i"i"^"  successful,  would  have  been  calam- 
^^"^^®'  itous  in  its  consequences.  It  was 
uDJnstiflable  in  its  origin,  because,  how  much 
soever  the  Hungarians  had  fbnnerly  been  op- 
pressed by  the  Austrians,  they  had  got  all  they 
desired  from  the  Emperor  by  the  constitution  of 
1848,  and  an  amount  of  liberty  far  greater  than 
that  now  enjoyed  by  Great  Britain,  and  greater, 
as  the  event  proved,  than  they  could  stand ;  for 
it  was  based  on  universal  suffhige.  The  only 
return  they  made  for  these  great  concessions 
was  to  refuse  a  man  or  a  florin  to  Austria  when 
engaged  in  a  desperate  struggle  with  Italy  on 
the  plains  of  Piedmont,  to  recall  their  regiments 
from  Radetaky's  ranks  when  fighting  for  the  ex- 
istence of  Austria,  and  at  length,  openly  throw- 
ing off  the  mask,  to  advance,  stained  with  the 
blood  of  Count  Lamberg,  the  commander-in-chief 
of  Hungary,  to  support  the  revolutionists  of  Yi- 
eima,  yet  reeking  with  the  blood  of  Count  La- 
tour,  its  war  minister.  The  constitution  of  4th 
March,  1849,  afterward  promulgated  by  Austria, 
was  doubtless  a  great  infringement  on  these  im- 
munities ;  but  six  months  before  it  was  adopted, 
the  Hungarians  had  advanced  to  Vienna,  and 
fought  the  battle  of  Schwechat. 
£f  the  insurrection  was  unjustifiable  in  its  ori- 

39  gin,  still  more  clearly  was  it  likely, 

Anddiautroiu  if  it  had  proved  successful,  to  have 
to  f reedim,  if  become  disastrous  in  its  oonse- 
■»«*»^«i-  quences.  Austria  is  the  natural 
and  the  only  efiective  barrier  against  Russia  in 
Eastern  Europe ;  Turkey  is  its  vassal ;  Prussia 
has,  hitherto  at  least,  been  its  proconsul.  The 
Hungarian  revolt,  if  successful,  would  have  de- 
stroyed this  barrier,  and  opened  a  huge  gap, 


through  which  the  Mnscovite  armies,  unopposed, 
would  have  poured  into  the  centre  of  Europe. 
Separated  from  each  other,  and  animated  by  die 
strongest  mutual  hatred,  Austria  or  Hungary 
would  infallibly  have  allied  itself  with  Russia, 
if  it  was  for  nothing  else  but  to  destroy  its  rival ; 
Lombardy  would  have  been  detached  from  both ; 
and  where,  in  the  weakness  and  animosities  con- 
sequent on  these  divisions,  was  a  barrier  against 
Russia  to  be  found  ?  If  dangerous  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  nations,  the  Hungarian  revolt  was 
still  more  hazardous  to  the  liberties  of  mankind. 
Democracy  was  inscribed  on  the  banners  of  Kos- 
suth ;  and  what  democracy  leads  to  may  be  gath- 
ered from  what  it  has  done  in  France.  The 
Hungarian  revolt  arrayed  men  in  two  hosts,  the 
victory  of  either  of  which  would  have  been  fatal 
to  the  cause  of  freedom  in  Europe ;  it  ran  them 
either  into  the  despotism  of  the  Czar,  or  the 
democracy-based  abisolute  government  of  Louis 
Napoleon. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  greatest 
calamities  which  afilict  mankind  spring  from  ab- 
solutely wicked  motives.  Good  intentions,  ill 
directed,  are  still  more  hazardous;  for  the  re- 
action against  them  is  much  slower  of  arriv- 
ing. Some  of  the  greatest  evils  recorded  in  his- 
tory have  arisen,  not  from  bad  motives,  but  from 
good  motives  imprudently  or  ignorantly  directed. 
Decided  outrage  and  wickedness  so  rapidly  {H'o- 
duce  a  reaction  in  the  moral  feelings  of  mankind, 
that  their  reign  is  of  short  duration ;  but  errors 
based  on  go^  intentions  are  far  more  difficult 
of  extirpation,  and  many  ages  of  sufiering  must 
elapse  before  they  are  at  length  worn  obt.  Ever 
since  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  England  had  openly 
or  covertly  promoted  the  cause  of  revolt  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  She  had  succeeded  in  revo- 
lutionizing and  ruining  South  America,  altering 
the  government  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  ex- 
citing a  ibarful  insurrection  in  Italy  and  Hun- 
gary. What  has  been  gained  to  the  cause  of 
freedom  or  the  independence  of  nations  by  these 
endeavors  to  force  upon  other  people  institutions 
not  fitted  for  them  ?  The  hour  of  retribution 
had  even  now  struck.  The  Hungarian  insurrec- 
tion, by  reviving  the  ambitious  dreams  of  Russia, 
led  to  the  invasioh  of  Turkey  and  the  Crimean 
war,  and  it,  in  its  turn,  by  spreading  the  belief 
of  the  destruction  of  Britain's  only  army,  to  the 
Sepoy  revolt.  England  has  now  felt  the  burning 
of  those  torches  in  her  own  bosom  which  she  had 
so  long  thrown  with  impunity  into  that  of  others. 
She  did  all  this  with  philantluv>pic  views,  but  mis- 
taken judgment.  It  has  been  said  that  hell  is 
paved  with  good  intentions :  with  equal  truth  it 
may  be  said  that  earth  is  blood-stained  by  impru- 
dent zeal,  or  desolated  by  ignorant  phiUinthivpy. 
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CHAPTER  LVI. 

GREAT  BBITAIK  SHOM  THE   BUFPSESSION  OF  THE'  ISI8R  REVOLT  IH  1848  TO  THE  FALL  OF  LORD 

DERBT'S  ministry  in   185S. 


As  the  cry  for  free  trade  is  the  wail  of  aged 
1^  civilization  suffering  under  the  high 

Free  tritdo,  prices  which  its  own  long-establish- 
whenoncein.  ed  wealth  has  produced,  and  seek- 
f^uS^*°**  ing  to  compensate  them  by  making 
miiBt  be  ex-  its  purchases  in  poorer,  and  there- 
tended  to  ev-  fore  cheaper  lands;  so,  when  once 
ery  tiUng.  introduced  in  reference  to  one  great 
branch  of  commerce,  it  must  of  necessity  be  ex- 
tended to  every  other.  It  is  first  called  for  in 
regard  to  articles  of  rude  produce  or  general 
consumption,  because  they  are  the  ones  in  which 
the  power  of  capital  and  machinery,  and  of  the 
division  of  labor,  contends  with  least  success 
against  the  rise  of  prices  consequent  on  long- 
continued  affluence.  Accordingly,  rich,  old,  and 
manufacturing  England  first  establi^ed  free 
trade  in  regard  to  cotton,  however  fatal  to  her 
independence  with  reference  to  the  United  States, 
and  next  demanded  and  obtained  it  in  regard  to 
com,  however  clearly  that  tended  to  bring  her 
into  a  state  of  subjection  to  her  grain-growing 
neighbors.  But  when  the  victory  was  once  gain- 
ed in  reference  to  these  articles  of  rude  produce, 
it  became  impossible  to  withstand  the  demand 
for  a  similar  concession  in  regard  to  other  arti- 
cles of  commerce,  or  the  charges  consequent  on 
their  conveyance;  for  the  persons  dealing  in 
them  were  soon  able  to  show,  with  truth,  that, 
when  the  general  scale  of  prices  had  been  alter- 
ed by  the  abolition  or  great  reduction  of  other 
import  duties  on  articles  of  commerce,  they  would 
inevitably  be  ruined  if  they  atone  were  subject^ 
ed  to  them.  Accordingly,  the  concession  of  free 
trade  in  grain  was  immediately  followed  i>y  the 
demand  for  an  equalization  of  the  duties  on  su- 
gar, which  was  granted,  although  the  authors 
of  the  change  were  well  aware,  and  admitted, 
that  it  would  prove  the  ruin  of  our  West  Indian 
colonies.  And  this  was  followed,  before  another 
year  had  passed  away,  by  the  cry  for  the  repeal 
of  the  Navigation  Laws,  in  order  to  lessen  the 
cost  of  importing  foreign  produce. 

Unmarked  by  political  or  external  events  of 

any    great    importance,  the    four 

Great  pontic  years  which  elapsed  from  the  sup- 

al  Importance  pression  of  the  Insh  revolt  m  July, 

of  the  period    1848,  to  July,  1862,  are  second  to 

iSSl  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^°  *^®  history  of  England  in 
social  and  political  importance; 
for  then  was  tried,  on  a  great  scale  and  on  a  fair 
theatre,  the  effects  of  the  social  and  political 
changes  which  had  previously  been  intxoduced. 
The  whole  period  from  1830  to  1846  had  been 
one  continued  struggle  between  the  agricultural 
and  conservative,  and  the  commercial  and  inno- 
vating class,  which  had  for  its  ultimate  x>bject 
the  benefit  of  the  latter,  by  forcing  down  the 
price  of  the  rude  produce,  on  the  raising  of 
which  the  former  were  dependent.  When  the 
victory  was  gained  by  the  latter,  by  the  abolition 


of  the  corn-laws  in  1846,  it  became  an  object 
of  the  deepest  interest,  not  merely  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  British  empire,  but  of  the  whole 
civilized  world,  to  examine  its  effects,  and  see 
whether  the  benefits  expected  by  the  latter,  or 
the  evils  predicted  by  the  former,  really  were  to 
flow  from  the  change.  No  other  period  bol 
these  six  years  has  as  yet  elapsed  which  can 
with  justice  be  referred  to  as  illustrating  its  ef- 
fects ;  for  the  disturbing  causes,  both  before  and 
since  that  period,  have  been  so  powerful,  as  dar- 
ing their  continuance  to  obliterate  its  effects. 
In  the  last  half  of  1846  and  the  whole  of  1847, 
the  effects  of  the  Irish  famine  were  in  full  oper- 
ation ;  and  that  terrible  catastrophe  was  attend- 
ed with  such  woeful  consequences,  that,  while 
they  continued,  it  is  unfair  to  look  for  those  of  any 
other  cause.  Subsequent  to  1852,  the  gdd  dis- 
coveries in  California  and  Australia  have  come 
into  operation,  and  by  raising  prices  and  stimu- 
lating productions  in  every  part  of  the  world,  and 
especially  in  its  commercial  centre,  Great  Brit- 
ain, have  in  a  manner  superseded  or  concealed 
the  effect  of  all  other  circumstances.  But  from 
1848  to  1852  the  effects  of  free  trade  were  dis- 
played, undisturbed  by  any  other  or  counteract- 
ing influences.  Plenty  had  again  returned,  and 
spread  its  sunshine  over  the  land.  The  harvest 
of  1847  had  been  so  favorable,  that,  at  Loid 
John  Russell's  suggestion,  a  public  thanksgiring 
was  offered  up  for  it ;  and  this  blessing  contisa> 
ed  unabated  in  a  sensible  degree,  as  appears 
from  the  prices,  to  be  immediately  quoted, 
throughout  the  period,  which  were  beyond  all 
precedent  low.  Peace,  so  far  as  England  was 
concerned,  continued  unbroken,  and  domestic 
dissension,  appeased  by  the  concession  of  free 
trade  in  grain,  became  almost  extinct.  The 
crown  of  England,  resting  on  the  attachment  of 
a  free  people,  remained  unshaken  amidst  the 
storm  which  had  so  violently  convulsed  all  the 
Continental  monarchies;  and  Queen  Victoria, 
instead  of  being  driven  into  exile  like  the  King 
of  France,  or  expelled  from  her  capital  like  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  and  the  King  of  Pmseia, 
was  chiefly  occupied  in  progresses  throngh  her 
dominions,  to  receive  the  affectionate  homage 
of  her  loyal  subjects.  On  this  fortunate  period, 
therefore,  of  external  peace  and  internal  plenty, 
the  eye  of  the  historian  may  securely  rest,  to 
discern  the  effect  of  the  great  political  and  social 
changes  which  the  preceding  twenty  years  had 
introduced. 

No  one  can  have  lived  through  that  period, 
or,  still  more,  been  charged,  as  &e  g 

author  has,  with  the  peace  of  a  increased  loy. 
great  commercial  city  and  county  al  and  dodto 
during  its  continuance,  without  be-  temper  «f  the 
ing  sensible  that  the  temper  and  p^p'** 
feelings  of  the  middle  and  working  classes  to- 
ward the  Government  have  been  sensibly  amel- 
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iorated  by  the  changes  which  then  came  into 
operation.  'The  people  had  become,  so  far  as 
actual  oatbreaks  or  treason  is  concerned,  moch 
more  lojral  and  docile  than  they  formerly  had 
been.  The  long-continned  and  almost  normal 
state  of  antagonism  between  the  GoTemment  and 
the  manofactaring  and  mining  classes,  which 
had  so  long  existed,  and  threatened  disnnion,  had 
worn  oat.  The  people  belonging  to  these  class- 
es were  not,  in  reality,  either  better  off  than  they 
had  been  before  the  changes  were  introduced, 
or  more  contented  with  their  lot.  On  the  con- 
trary, suffering  was  never  so  acnte,  or  general, 
or  long-continned,  as  daring  the  three  years 
which  immediately  followed  the  monetary  crisis 
of  1848,  as  will  immediately  oppetLr  from  incon- 
troyertible  evidence.  Bat  the  difference — and 
it  was  a  very  great  one — ^lav  in  this,  that  their 
discontent  was  no  longer  directed  against  the 
Government.  They  had  got  every  thing  they 
desired.  They  had  been  told,  and  thev  believed, 
that  their  soflforings  in  former  days  had  all  arisen 
from  the  nomination  boroughs  and  the  corn- 
laws,  and  that  when  these  were  aboUshed  uni- 
veraal  prosperity  would  prevail.  They  were  both 
abolisbed,  and  yet  they  were  worse  off  than  ever ; 
bat  they  could  not  now  charge  it  against  the 
Government.  The  idea,  accordingly,  was  taken 
np  and  widely  spread  in  the  manofactaring  and 
mining  districts,  that  their  grievances  in  reality 
were  social,  not  political,  and  that  no  alteration 
in  the  frame  of  Government  was  likely  to  be  of 
any  real  service  till  a  total  change  in  the  relative 
position  of  the  classes  of  socie^  took  place.  The 
master  was  held  oat  as  the  real  enemy  of  the 
workman;  it  was  his  riches  which  made  their 
poverty,  his  prosperity  their  saflfering.  Trades- 
nnions  and  strikes,  with  all  their  disastrous  con- 
sequences, accordingly  were  frequent  during  this 
period ;  but  the  pressure  was  tfJcen  off  the  Grov- 
emment,  and  it  was  directed  against  the  em- 
ployers, not  the  Queen  or  the  Legislature.  The 
effect  of  this  change  was  great,  and  most  bene- 
ficial in  a  political  point  of  view ;  for  it  enabled 
the  Grovemment  to  maintain  its  ground  without 
difficulty  daring  a  crisis  as  perilous  as  any  which 
the  monarchy  had  yet  passed. 

If  from  the  contemplation  of  the  improved 
.  temper  of  the  peo{^  during  the  five 

Real  mfferin;  years  which  immediately  followed 
of  the  eoun-  the  Irish  famine  and  monetary  cri- 
tiydOTlngthia  gj^^  ^^  turn  to  the  consideration  of 
9^^^^  their  real  condition  during  that  pe- 

riod)  we  shall  find  much  less  cause  for  satisfac- 
tion. Although  the  Irish  famine  and  terrible 
suffering  of  the  year  1847  had  passed  away,  and 
a  fine  harvest  had  blessed  the  labors  of  the  hus- 
bandman in  both  islands,  yet  distress,  general 
and  long-continttcd,  wasted  the  emphe  during 
the  next  five  years.  A  general  feeling  of  languor 
and  distrust  pervaded  the  commercii^towns  and 
districts,  the  sad  and  uniform  conseqoience  of  a 
severe  monetary  crisis.  The  moneyed  classes, 
by  the  aid  of  the  populace,  had  succeeded  in  get- 
ting  the  power  into  their  own  hands ;  the  cheap- 
ening system  was  in  fall  activity,  and  the  main 
changes  for  which  they  had  contended  had  be- 
come the  law  of  the  land ;  but  none  of  the  im- 
provement in  the  condition  of  the  people  which 
they  had  predicted  had  resulted  from  their 
adoption.  This  is  decisively  proved  by  the  ev- 
idence of  the  statistics  of  the  period.     The  ex- 


ports of  Great  Britain  exhibited  an  increase  of 
£16,000,000  from  1847  to  1852;  but  that  was 
not  more  than  was  the  result  of  the  gradual  rise 
in  the  price  of  the  chief  articles  of  commerce, 
when  the  depressing  effect  of  the  monetary  crisis 
wore  away,  and  the  ei(ect  of  the  beginning  of 
increased  supplies  of  the  precious  metals  was 
felt  In  imports,  the, measure  of  the  national 
consumption,  there  was  a  considerable  decline ; 
they  had  sunk  from  £126,000,000  in  1846  to 
£109,000,000  in  1852,  in  spite  of  that  rise  of 
prices.  The  paupers  relieved  in  Great  Britain 
had  remained  much  the  same  in  the  period; 
they  were  about  870,000  in  England,  and  75, 000 
in  Scotland,  the  whole  time.  In  Ireland,  in 
consequence  of  the  termination  of  the  famine  and 
the  prodigious  extent  of  the  emigration,  there 
was  a  very  great  reduction ;  they  had  sunk  from 
640,000  to  140,000  a  year.**  But  the  emigrants 
from  the  empire  had  increased  enormously  and 
beyond  all  precedent;  they  had  swelled  from 
129,000  in  1846  to  368,000  in  1852. 

When  the  price  of  grain  during  this  period, 
and  the  immense  extent  of  the  im- 
portation of  that  article  of  subsist-  prices  of  grain 
ence,  are  taken  into  consideration,  dortn^thepe- 
it  will  not  appear  surprising  that  rlod,  »nde^ 
very  great  distress  should  have  pre-  ^JJJ"  ^^^ 
vailed,  and  that  this  immense  exo- 
dus should  have  taken  place.  Upon  comparing 
the  prices  of  wheat  for  six  years  preceding  1843, 
the  year  when  the  tariff  was  lowered,  and  six 
years  after  1846,  when  free  trade  was  intro- 
duced, the  difference  was  about  a  third ;  it  had 
fallen  from  an  average  of  58«.  to  one  of  44.<9.  As 
this  great  and,  as  it  then  appeared,  lasting  full 
and  change  of  prices  had  occurred  during  a  pe- 
riod when  taxes  were  unchanged,  rents  had  not 
as  yet  come  down,  and  the  cost  of  labor,  from 
the  effects  of  the  prodigioos  emigration  which 
had  taken  place,  had  considerably  risen,  it  was 
felt  with  veiy  great  severity  by  the  agriculturist 
interest  over  the  whole  country ;  and  it  was  their 
suffering,  and  conseqnently  lessened  consump- 
tion, coupled  with  the  effects  of  the  monetary 
crisis,  which  occasioned  the  great  decline  of  im- 
ports characterising  the  period  when  the  vast 
import  of  grain  consequent  on  the  famine  had 
ceased.  The  .British  and  Irish  agriculturists 
found  themselves,  while  working  with  increased 
wages,  suddenly  exposed  to  the  competition  of 
foreign  corn-growing  conntries,  in  which  labor 
was  not  a  third  of  what  it  was  in  Great  Britain, 
and  rents,  where  they  existed  at  all,  were  less 
in  a  similar  proportion.  The  effect  was  imme- 
diate and  univenal ;  with  the  rapid  and  serious 
fall  of  prices,  and  the  immense  extent  of  the 
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£ 
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importation  of  grain  during  the  period,  which 
ranged  from  7,000,000  to  10,000,000  quarters, 
com  went  out  of  cultivation  to  a  considerable 
extent'  in  both  islands ;  arable  lands  were  yery 
generally  thrown  into  grass,  and  the  lessened 
supply  of  wheat  in  tho^  two  islands  just  about 
equaled  the  foreign  importation.  If  we  are  to 
give  credit  to  the  boast  of  the  free-traders,  that 
during  the  twelve  years  from  1846  to  1857  no 
less  than  224,000,000  quarters  of  foreign  grain 
or  flour  were  imported,  being  at  the  rate  of 
18,700,000  quarters  a  jfear,  we  should  arrive  at 
the  conclnsion  that  the  effect  of  the  repeal  of  the 
corn-laws  has  been  to  change  the  nation  from 
the  state  of  being  in  ordinary  years  nearly  self- 
supporting,  to  one  in  which  two-thirds  of  the 
food  of  its  inhabitants  ia  imported  from  foreign 
countries.* 
The  general  reduction  in  the  price  of  com- 
^  modities    of  commerce,  especially 

Outcry  for  the  ^^^  <^  ^^^  ^^^  immediate  prod- 
repeal  of  the  uce  of  the  soil,  which  resulted  from 
Navigstlon  the  combined  effect  of  the  repeal  of 
the  com-IawB  and  the  monetary  cri- 
sisy  produced  a  general  unsettling,  and  demand 
for  relief  in  every  quarter,  among  those  suffering 
from  the  change.  Foremost  among  these  were 
mercantile  and  colonial  clasises  who  had  been  in- 
jured by  the  fall  in  the  price  of  their  produce. 
They  insisted  jthat  it  was  indispensable  that  the 
price  of  the  conveyance  of  goods  should  be  re- 
duced in  the  same  proportion,  or  they  could  no 
longer  carry  on  their  business  with  any  profit. 
This  could  only  be  done  by  establishing  a  free 
competition  between  British  and  foreign  ship- 
ping, and  breaking  down  the  monopoly  which 
for  two  centuries  the  protective  system  had  es- 
tablished in  favor  of  the  former.  To  this  it  was 
added  by  the  colonies,  and  especially  Canada 
and  the  West  Indies,  that  now  that  all  protec- 
tion for  the  staple  articles  of  their  produce  had 
been  taken  away,  and  they  were  exposed  to  the 
unrestricted  competition  of  their  neighbors  in  the 
United  States,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  restraints  which  hitherto  had  been  imposed 
on  their  coasting  trade  for  the  benefit  of  the  Brit- 
ish ship-owners  should  be  removed.  Thence  a 
general  demand  from  the  interested  classes  for 
the  Repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws  ;  and  thb 
clamor  was  so  violent  that  it  was  with  some  dif- 
ficulty that  ministers  were  prevailed  to  postpone 
the  question  during  the  session  of  1848.  It 
came  on  early  in  that  of  the  succeeding  year, 

on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Labouchcre,  who 
lft».       roove<l  ia  t^o  House  of  Commons,  *  *  That 

it  is  expedient  to  remove  the  restrictions 
which  prevent  the  free  carriage  of  goods  by  sea 
to  and  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Brit- 
ish possessions  abroad,  and  to  amend  the  laws 
regulating  the  coasting  trade  of  the  United  King- 
dom, subject,  nevertheless,  to  such  control  by  her 
Majesty  in  council  as  may  be  necessary ;  and  also 


*  "What  ie  the  Tomltt  Wliy,  from  184A  to  1857—* 
period  of  twelve  years— we  have  received  into  the  country 
of  grain  of  all  kinds — of  flour  and  Indian  com  O^aalce) — 
all  forroerty  articles  not  of  absolute  prohibition,  but  which 
were  intended  to  be  prohibited  until  it  was  no  longer  safe 
that  the  people  should  be  starved — no  less  a  quantity  than 
234,000,000  quarters.  That  quantity  is  eqtud  to  18.700,000 
qiutrters  per  annum  for  the  ttoelve  yearH.  and  during  that 
period  your  home  growth  has  been  stimulated  to  an  enor- 
»**^»f  «»«»k-"—Mr.  BnoBTs  Speeeh  at  Manchester,  Nov. 
2,  13S8;  Ti'nu9^  Nov.  8.  V^ 


to  amend  the  laws  for  the  registration  of  s1h{  s 
and  seamen."     This  motion  gave  iparLDeU.* 
rise  to  most  able  and  instructive  de-  Ann.  R^. 
bates  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament.'  ^^^i  ^  ^ 

On  the  part  of  the  promoters  of  the  bill,  it 
was  argued  by  Mr.  Labonchere,  Sir  7. 

James  Graham,  Lord  John  Bnssell,  Argument  of 
and  Mr.  Gladstone:*  "The  navi-  **^f^h7^**" 
gation  laws  rested  upon  three  fun-  J^oHhe'^ 
damental  principles:  they  secured  Navigatioo 
to  this  country  the  monopoly  of  the  l^*". 
colonial  trade,  of  the  long-voyage  trade,  and  the 
carrying  or  indirect  European  trade.  Of  the 
first,  great  part  is  already  gone  from  the  effect 
of  Uie  reciprocity  system ;  and  it  is  the  height 
of  injustice,  under  such  circumstances,  to  refuse 
to  the  colonies  the  abolition  of  restrictions  of 
which  they  ha;ve  always  complained,  and  which 
true  wisdom  tells  us  we  should  no  longer  exas- 
perate them  by  refiising  to  remove.  The  docu- 
ments laid  before  the  House  illustrate  the  evQs 
of  which  the  colonies  complain,  and  which  Can- 
ada, in  particular,  sufiers  horn  the  navigation 
laws.  They  throw  grievous  impediments  in  the 
way  of  an  advantageous  trade  between  Canada 
ana  the  American  territory,  both  on  the  margin 
of  the  lakes ;  for  how  could  so  distant  a  traffic 
be  carried  on  prosperously  by  British  Teasels? 
In  regard  to  the  long-voyage  trade,  the  system 
is  inconsistent,  and  inverts  the  true  principles  of 
commerce ;  while  in  regard  to  the  monopoly  of 
the  carrying  European  trade,  it  depends  on  its 
being  confined  to  ourselves,  and  as  long  as  we 
could  secure  that  it  was  no  doubt  adTantageons; 
but  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  do  so,  for  other 
countries  have  shown  that  they  are  aware  of  the 
injustice  to  them  of  this  one-^ided  system,  and 
that  they  are  determined  either  to  abrogate  or 
retaliate  for  it.  Is  it  not  wise,  then,  for  this 
country,  which  has  been  the  first  to  introduce  a 
liberal  system  into  commerce,  to  complete  it  by 
placing  "the  laws  upon  a  rational  footing,  ex- 
changing a  narrow  for  an  enlarged  and  liberal 
policy  ?  If  other  countries  shall  not  follow  oor 
good' example,  it  is  easy  to  r&«nact  the  restric- 
tions, in  whole  or  in  part,  with  reference  to  such 
countries  as  shall  adopt  a  policy  prejudicial  to 
British  interests.  Great  inconvenience,  also,  has 
resulted  from  the  obligation  in  the  present  laws 
on  ship-owners  to  take  a  certain  number  of  i^ 
prentices,  and  this  it  is  proposed  to  repeaL 

"  Little  real  advantage  has  ensued  to  the  Brit- 
ish ship-owners  from  the  laws,  who,  by 
the  very  policy  of  these  laws,  are  ex-  cm^vei. 
posed  to  competition  in  the  long-voy- 
age trade  in  every  country  where  competition  is 
most  dangerous  to  them.  All  the  tests  which 
have  been  applied  prove  the  ability  of  British 
ship-owners  to  compete  with  the  foreign.  Even 
in  the  American  trade,  British  ships  bare  in* 
creased  ny>ie  rapidly  than  the  foreign.  The 
laws  in  many  cases  act  as  a  protection  to  foreign 
ships  at  Uie  expense  of  the  British ;  and  while 
practically  they  are  of  little  boiefit  to  the  ship- 
owner, their  restrictions  operate,  eqiecialiy  in 
emergencies,  veiy  itynrkxisly  npon  oonsnmers, 


*  ^*Mr.  Gladstone  spoke  most  ably  on  the  eulijeet,  and 
voted  with  tiie  liborals;  bat  his  speech  was  so  ndxed  up 
with  oonsidecations  on  the  other  aide  aa  to  call  forth  the 
remark  of  Mr.  Dmmmond,  whidi  dielted  geoeial  cheen, 
that  he  had  spoken  on  one  side  and  voted  on  the  other.** 
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and  ultimately  npon  ship-ownen  themnlves.  If 
a  commercial  marine  is  necessary  to  sustain  onr 
naTy,  free  trade  has  increased,  and  must  still 
further  increase,  that  marine.  It  is  absurd  to 
sappoee  that  a  system  which  goes  largely  to  in- 
crease the  commerce  between  nation  and  nation 
is  not  to  benefit  the  shipping  interests  of  the  na- 
tion which  is  at  once  the  centre  of  that  com- 
merce and  the  greatest  trading  nation  in  the 
world.  The  British  ship-ownen  will,  by  the  re- 
peal of  the  navigation  laws,  without  doubt  be 
exposed  to  a  shaip  competition  from  the  Baltic 
and  the  United  States  all  over  the  world.  Some 
compensation  to  the  British  ship-owner  is  due  for 
this  disadvantage,  and  the  compensation  is  to  be 
found  in  the  opening  of  new  fields  of  commerce 
by  the  system  of  conditional  relaxation.  The 
effect  of  diat  system  would  bo  to  give  to  the  ves- 
sels of  such  states  as  conferred  privileges  upon 
our  shipping  corresponding  advantages  in  our 
porta.  8u<£  a  system  would  be  an  equal  ad- 
vantage to  both  sides. 

"  li  is  a  mistake  to  say  that  the  commercial 
interests  of  the  country  are  unfavora- 

ConOaned.  ^®  ^  ^^  ^^^f  ^^^  have  spoken  out 
against  it.  There  are,  indeed,  a  few 
petitions  on  that  side  presented  by  respectable 
parties,  but  they  are  few  in  number  in  compar- 
ison of  the  great  body  on  the  other  side.  The 
measure  now  on  the  table  has  been  brought  for- 
ward by  the  representatives  of  the  great  towns 
and  emporia  of  commerce.  The  measure  has 
been  introduced  on  the  responsibility  of  the 
Member  for  London  (Lord  John  BusseU),  and  it 
has  been  supported  throughout  by  the  represent- 
atiyes  of  the  chief  seats  of  commerce — Slaver- 
pool,  Glasgow,  Newcastle,  and  the  West  Biding. 
Without  declaring  reciprocity  a  condition  of  our 
opening  onr  ports  to  foreign  vessels,  it  will  ex- 
tend commerce  and  promote  mutual  intercourse 
all  over  the  world,  and  in  that  event  the  lion's 
share  is  sore  to  fall  to  England.  Admitting  that 
the  superiority  of  our  mercantile  marine  is  the 
keystone  of  our  naval  power,  the  measure  is  en- 
titiied  to  support,  because  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  it  will  injure  our  mercantile  marine. 
The  complication  of  onr  reciprocity  treaties  is 
another  and  a  most  powerful  reason  for  repeal* 
ing  the  navigation  laws  at  onoe,  for  they  have 
now  become  so  involved  that  none  but  those 
whose  attention  is  constantly  given  to  the  sub- 
ject can  bear  them  in  mind. 

'*  But  most  of  all,  the  repeal  of  these  laws  is 
indispensable,  if  wo  would  preserve 
Condnded.  ^^^  oolonial  empire  from  dismember- 
ment The  colonies,  in  particular 
Canada,  have  spoken  ont  on  the  subject :  it  is 
now  evident  that  unless  we  are  prepared  to  re- 
turn to  the  protective  sjrstem,  and  reimpose  the 
duties  on  foreign  com,  we  shall  lose  Canada. 
The  urgency  of  the  question,  in  this  point  of 
view,  is  such  that  it  will  admit  of  no  delay.  If 
we  attach  any  importance  to  the  retention  of 
Canada,  no  time  is  to  be  lost  in  passing  the  bill 
now  before  the  House.  It  is  a  mistake  to. sap- 
poee  that  the  navigation  laws  are  a  support  to 
the  shipping  interest  of  the  country,  la  fact, 
the  old  reliance  on  impressment  for  the  manning 
of  the  loyal  navy  is  mainly  owing  to  the  injuri- 
ous operation  of  these  laws.  If  a  change  has 
become  necessary,  now  is  the  time  to  m^e  it, 
when  the  old  protective  system  has  been  aban- 
Vot.  IV.— 1 1 


doned  in  regard  to  the  producing  interests  both 
of  the  mother  country  and  the  colonies :  it  is  in. 
dispensable  to  consummate  the  commercial  poll* 
cy  on  which  the  country  has  embarked.  With- 
out it  all  that  had  been  done  would  prove  in- 
firm: with  it,  that  which  had  been  achieved 
could  not  easily  be  undone.  This  measure, 
then,  is  the  great  battle-field  on  which  the  last 
struggle  must  take  place  between  reaction  and 
progress.  The  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the 
country  during  the  last  year  were  mainly  to  be 

ascribed  to  recent  legbladon,  and  .  ^^  *. ,.  . 
A  i.t_  M.        ^    M.'      1  ^         xTUi.  Deo.  c. 

to  go  back  now  to  protective  duties  m.  464, 081; 

might  lead  to  convulsions  and  fatal  Ann.  neg. 

consequences."^  ^®^'  **»  ^ 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  maintained  by  ICr. 
Berries,  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  Lord  i^ 
Derby,  who  found  an  unexpected  Anawwofths 
but  powerful  alljr  in  Lord  Brough-  Pw>t«*tonl»*«. 
am :  '*  The  navigation  laws  have  secured  to  this 
country  a  large  commercial  marine,  and  laid 
the  foundation,  in  a  numerous  and  trained  body 
of  seamen,  of  onr  maritime  superiority;  and  the 
question  is,  are  yon  to  diminish  that  foundation 
and  lessen  that  superiority  in  order  to  carry  out 
a  favorite  theory  ?  The  reasons  assigned  in  sup- 
port of  the  change  are  visionary  and  problemat- 
ical— the  dangers  with  which  it  is  fraught,  real 
and  imminent.  It  is  said  Canada  demands  this 
measure,  because  she  has  lost  the  benefit  of  pro- 
tection ;  that  is  to  say,  having  done  one  foolish 
thing,  and  essentially' injured  one  great  interest, 
you  must  do  another  foolish  thing  and  ruin  an- 
other great  interest  in  order  to  put  them  on  a 
footing  of  equality.  The  fact  is  undoubted  that 
foreign  ships  can  be  built  and  navigated  cheaper 
than  they  can  in  this  country,  for  this  plain  rea- 
son, that  many  of  them  have  the  materials  of 
ship-building  at  their  own  doors ;  whereas  ours 
must  be  brought  from  a  distance,  and  all  of 
them,  except  the  Americans,  pay  less  than  half 
the  wages  to  their  seamen.  British  ships,  it  is 
now  proved,  do  not  last  longer  than  foreign: 
how,  then,  can  our  ship-owners,  laboring  under 
these  disadvantages,  compete  with  foreign  ?  The 
result  of  the  reciprocity  treaties,  which  has  been 
to  seriously  increase  the  proportion  of  foreign  to 
home  shipping  in  trade  with  all  the  countries 
with  which  they  have  been  concluded,  should 
make  us  pause  before  we  apply  the  same  mtem 
to  our  entire  maritime  interests.  The  proposed 
abolition  of  the  seaman  apprenticeship  system  is, 
if  possible,  still  more  hazardous ;  for  it  goes  di- 
rectly to  diminish  the  skill  and  lessen  the  efii- 
ciency  of  the  seamen  who  are  employed  in  the 
mercantile  marine,  from  whom  alone  onr  royal 
navy  must  be  manned. 

'*It  is  in  vain  to  say  that,  baring  taken  pro- 
tection fVom  agriculture,  we  must  re- 
move it  from  shipping  al^d.  If  that  con^ned. 
argument  has  any  force,  it  amountPto 
this,  that  baring  done  wrong  once,  we  must  do 
so  on  every  future  occasion,  and  shun  as  yoa 
would  a  pestilence  any  return  to  right  princi- 
ples. But  in  truth  there  is  no  indissoluble  con- 
nection between  firee  trade  in  grain  and  the  re- 
moval of  all  protection  from  shipping.  Each 
case  must  be  judged  of  by  its  own  circumstancea, 
and  by  them  alone,  irrespective  of  past  deeds,  be 
they  wise  ones  or  errors.  Beaction  is,  indeed, 
to  be  dreaded ;  but  not  because,  like  repentance, 
it  is  the  first  step  to  reformation,  but  because  it 
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can  proceed  only  from  the  agony  of  a  Buffering 
people.  The  present  bill  is  not  called  for  by  any 
great  interest  in  the  country,  or  any  loud  popular 
Tpice ;  it  is  the  mere  shift  of  a  party  to  elude  or 
conceal  the  consequences  of  theur  own  measures, 
and  forced  by  it  upon  a  reluctant  people  and  a 
hesitating  Parliament.  Last  year  we  were  told 
that  free  trade  had  taken  such  root  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  that  reaction  was  impossible ;  and 
already  it  has  become  so  strong  thsit  the  main 
argument  adduced  in  favor  of  the  bill  is  the  dan- 
ger  of  a  prolonged  contest  between  that  princi- 
ple and  the  old  protective  system. 

**The  time  is  coming  when  the  people  of  En- 
gland will  no  longer  be  satisfied  with 
CoQt^tted.  ^^^^  declamations  about  progress: 
they  will  ask  what  they  ar^  progress-' 
ing  to?  We  are  told  we  may  look  for  rebell- 
ion in  Ireland  unless  this  bill  is  passed.  Is  this, 
then,  the  fruit  of  your  boasted  free-trade  meas- 
ures: to  threaten  the  dismemberment  of  the 
empire,  to  pluck  the  brightest  jewel  from  the 
Crown,  unless  another  great  interest  of  the  State 
18  sacrificed  ?  Probably  we  shall  be  told  at  this 
rate,  next  year,  that  the  ship-owners  and  sailon 
will  revolt,  unless  a  sacriflce  to  appease  them  is 
made  of  the  royal  navy,  which  now  competes 
with  their  industry.  Are  the  results  of  free 
trade,  so  far  as  they  have  gone,  so  very  encour- 
aging as  to  call  for  a  prolongation  and  extension 
of  the  system?  During  the  three  years  which 
have  passed  since  free  trade  was  established,  the 
poor  rates  have  increased  17  per  cent.,  the  cap- 
ital of  the  country  has  decreased  a  hundred 
millions,  and  the  deposits  in  the  savings  banks 
have  decreased  one  half.  Is  that  a  reason  for 
extending  the  same  system  to  another  great  in- 
terest in  the  State,  and  that  the  one  which  la 
the  foundation  on  which  our  maritime  superior- 
ity and  national  independence  rest? 

'^The  present  question  is  not  one  of  free 
trade :  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  that 
Coneluded.  ^I^^^^n,  any  more  than  the  manning 
of  the  royal  navy  has.  Adam  Smith, 
Kr.  Huskisson,  Mr.  Washington,  Mr.  Madison, 
have  all  declared  in  favor  of  a  protective  system 
to  encourage  the  breed  of  native  seamen.  The 
navigation  laws  did  not  create  a  monopoly  in  fa- 
vor of  our  colonies :  that  has  long  ago  been  de- 
monstrated. It  is  to  no  purpose  in  this  question 
to  refer  to  the  statistical  returns  which  show  the 
growth  of  our  shipping,  irrespective  of  that  of 
foreign  states.  The  real  question  is,  in  what 
relative  proportion  have  they  advanced,  and  to 
what  goal  are  they  tending?  Judging  by  this 
standard,  the  dangers  of  free  trade  in  shipping 
are  immense,  and  can  not  be  exaggerated.  It 
may  well  make  us  pause  when  wo  recollect  that 
the  measures  we  are  considering  may  jeopardize 
4,000,000  tons  of  shipping,  navigated  by  280,000 
seamen,  who  mow  ride  triumphant  on  every  sea 
of  the  globe.  Consider  the  effects  of  our  false 
and  meddling  despicable  foreign  policy,  and  say, 
are  we  prepared  for  the  maritime  wars  which, 
sooner  or  later,  must  be  its  inevitable  conse* 
quence?  That  man  is  bold  who  entertains  no 
apprehension  for  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  can 
look  across  the  Channel  and  see  the  character 
of  the  Republic  there  established  without  fear. 
Look  at  Italy,  Germany,  Hungary,  all  wrapped 
in  flames,  and  can  it  be  said  that  Europe  is  in  a 
period  of  profound  peace  ?    Is  this  a  period  for 


making  great  and  portentous  changes  in  a  navy 
by  which  victories  have  been  nobly  won,  and 
immortal  triumphs  gained  ?  Is  this  a  time  fw  r&> 
dudng  our  thousand  ships  of  war  to  a  hundred? 
The  Jave-tradc,  which  we  have  made  such  ef- 
forts to  extirpate,  will  spring  up  afresh  when  the 
Americans,  Danes,  Swedes,  and  ip^rt.  Deb.e. 
Norwegians  are  admitted  by  this  bill  m.  iiio,  1174; 
into  what  has  hitherto  been  our  car-  An.  Keg.  istf, 
rying  trade."'*  26.41. 

The  amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Henries  wss 
rejected,  and  the  bill  passed  m  the         if^ 
Commons  by  a  majority  of  61 ;  the  The  bill  Si 
numbers  being  276  to  214.     In  the  P^^  *» 
Lords,  however,  the    division   was  *°"'" 

more  narrow,  the  majority  being  only  10.  So 
dose  a  division  on  a  question  vital  to  the  Ad- 
ministration awakened  doubts  as  to  its  stability; 
and  reports  soon  began  to  fly  about  of  a  change 
of  Government.  These  reports,  however,  were 
premature;  the  bill  became  law  without  any 
further  discussion,  and  ministers  recovered  their 
majority  suflSciently  on  other  questions  to  be  en- 
abled to  cany  on  the  Government;  and  this 
great  change,  extricated  from  the  collision  of 
party  interests  and  passions,  took  i^  ,  .  ^^^ 
place  as  part  of  the  settled  institn-  is^^fj^ 
tions  of  the  country.'' 

Perhaps  there  is  none  of  the  great  questions 
which  have  been  agitated  in  the  coun- 
try during  the  forty  years  embraced  in  jjj  nauit*. 
this  History  which  have  been  so  quick- 
ly brought  to  the  test  of  experience  as  this  of 
the  abolition  of  the  navigation  laws.  The  two 
most  bulky  articles  of  commerce,  as  Adam  Smith 
calls  them,  Man  and  Com^  came,  shortly  after  it 
was  introduced,  to  be  conve3red  to  an  unprec- 
edented extent,  across  the  ocean,  to  and  from 
the  British  empire.  The  gold  discoveries  in 
California  and  Australia  raised  prices  40  per 
cent,  over  the  whole  world,  and  stimulated  spee- 
ulation  to  such  an  enormous  extent,  that  the 
exports  of  Great  Britain  in  1857  had  reached 
£122,000,000,  and  the  imports  X187,OOQ,000, 
being  more  than  double  of  what  they  had  been 
when  the  navigation  laws  were  repealed.  Tvo 
terrible  wars  have  broken  out  in  the  Crimea  and 
India,  each  of  which  required  the  transportation 
of  a  hundred  thousand  men  and  horses,  along 
with  artillery  in  proportion,  across  the  ocean. 
No  circumstance  could  be  conceived  so  favorable 
to  a  great  experiment  on  the  navigation  laws; 
so  favorable,  indeed,  that  they  might  well  have 
concealed  its  effects,  and  made  them  appear 
highly  beneficial,  when  in  fact  they  were  the  very 
reverse.  From  the  eflfects  which  the  change  has 
produced,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  what 
they  are  likely  to  be  under  circumstances  less 
propitious. 

From  the  returns  presented  to  Parliament  it 
appears  that  while  under  the  protect- 
ive system  the  British  shipping  had  conUnaed 
increased  from  922,000  tons  in  1801 
to  1,599,274  tons  in  1821,  the  foreign  employed 
in  the  British  trade  had   decHnedy  during  the 
same  period,  from  780, 155  tons  to  396, 256.     On 
the  other  hand,  under  the  reciprocity,  which  was 
a  semi-free-trade  system  applied  to  particular 
countries,  the  British  tons  had  increased  from 

*  The  last  paragraph  but  one  it  taken  from  Mr.  Dis- 
raelfa,  the  last  from  Lmd  Broiigham*e,  admirable  aigv* 
meat  on  the  lul^ect. 
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1,664,186  tons  in  1823  to  4,884,210  in  IM9, 
and  the  foreign  had  incrcued  from  469,151  torn 
la  the  former  period  lo  21*035,690  in  the  game 
jcar.  In  other  wotds,  during  the  twcntj-BCTen 
yean  of  peace,  the  British  tonnage  had  tripled, 
but  the  foreign  tonnage  employed  in  carrying  on 
our  trade  had  increased  near]}-  fine-fold.  But 
during  the  eight  years  which  had  elapsed  from 
1650  to  1857,  both  inclusive,  subeequent  to  the 
repeal  of  (he  natigatioD  laws,  while  the  British 
shipping  bafl  increased,  under  all  the  fayorahle  cir- 
cnnutances  above  mentioned,  oiiij  from  4, 700,000 
ton*  to  4,915,712,  the  foreign,  during  die  same 
period,  hsB  sweUed  from  2,400,000  tons  to 
4,570,896  tons.  In  other  worda,  in  eight  years 
■obaeqnent  (o  the  repeal  of  the  navigation  Wb, 
tlie  British  shipping  has  increased  6  per  cent., 
the  foreign  90  per  cent.  The  cleorftDcea  of  the 
United  Kingdom  from  1843  to  1848  exhibited 
AD  increase  of  30  per  cent.,  and  from  1649  lo 
1858  of  65  per  cent.  Dnring  the  first  of  these 
periods  the  clearances  of  foreign  reseels  exhibit. 
ed  an  increase  of  46  per  ""' ,  and  i»  (As  lait, 
nbie^ieat  lo  the  rgieo^  of  ^  per  cent.  In  other 
words,  nnder  the  protective  system  the  annual 
increment  of  British  shipping  nag  three  times 
that  of  the  foreign ;  under  the  reciprocity  sys- 
tem the  increase  of  foreign  shipping  has  been  a 
half  more  than  the  British  ;  and  since  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  navigation  laws,  Ae  iacreate  of  foreign 
ahippiag  hat  beai forty  titta  that  o/'BritM.  The 
letnrns  on  which  these  results  aro  founded  are  all 
given  in  the  note  below,  taken  from  the  Board  of 
Trade  reiurns  ;■  and  it  is  evident  from  them,  that 
in  a  few  yean  the  foreign  shipping  employed  in 
carrying  on  our  trade  wiU  come  to  exceed  the 
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British.  The  vital  importance  of  this  change  will 
not  be  duly  appreciated  anles*  it  il  lecollncted 
that  under  the  free-trade  system,  on  on  average, 
a  third,  and  in  years  of  scarcity,  a  half,  of  the 
whole  food  of  our  people  has  come  to  depend  on 
foreign  supplies. 

It  was  evident,  from  the  animation  of  this  de- 
bate, that,  notwithstanding  tbeir  fre-  ,_ 
qnent  defeats,  the  Protectionists  did  y,  di2mi1'« 


some  relief  for  the  suffering  agricul- 


AgTlcolturlstL 


tural  interest.  Accordingly  on  the  8th  March, 
Mr.  Disraeli  made  a  motion  for  a  readjustment 
of  tbe  direct  taxation  of  the  country,  in  such  a 
Kay  OS  to  take  off  some  of  (he  burdens  which 
now  esclnaivcly  affectod  the  landed  property  of 
the  kingdom.  It  must  be  confessed,  the  facts  he 
adducful  were  sufficiently  striking.  From  the 
porliamontaiy  returns  to  which  be  referred,  it 
appeared,  that  of  the  direct  taxation  of  the  coun- 
ty no  less  than  £12,000,000  a  year  was  szc&i- 
Mivelg  lecitd  vpan  Ike  load,  although,  of  the  en- 
tire  property  of  the  kingdom  rated  to  the  in- 
come tax,  which  amounted  to  £18S,000,000, 
only  £67,000,000  came  fl'om  heritable  property. 
Why,  he  asked,  should  one  third  of  the  piapvt- 
ty  ol  the  kingdom  be  exclusively  bnrdened  with 
BO  heavy  a  load  of  direct  taxation  as  twelve  mill- 
ions, being  more  than  double  tho  existing  in- 
come tax,  which  was  XS,60O,DO0?  "The  in- 
justice of  this  exclusive  and  class  taxation  npon 
the  land  speared  the  more  striking,  when  il  ig 
recollected  that  of  all  intorcsti  in  the  country 
the  land  has  suffered  most  imder  the  efiscts  0( 
recent  Icttislation ;  and  that  it  was  already  the 
boast  of  the  free-traders,  expressed  in  the 
House  of  CommoikB  bj  their  leader,  Mr.  Villiers, 
that  by  the  inlroductioD  of  that  change  the  con- 
snmeia  of  food  had  gained— in  other  words,  the 
producers  of  food  had  lost,  £93,000,000  a  yearl 
Thns  ^on  select  a  fragmenl  of  tl 


poesessing 


while  all  others  have  been  proportionally  bene- 
Gted,  to  SQbject  it  to  three  timet  the  incemt  tax 
ahitA  the  rest  of  the  conammiti/  btars!"  It  was 
difficult  to  see  what  answer,  founded  in  reason 
and  justice,  could  be  made  (o  this  appeal;  bat 
the  free-trade  majority  in  tlie  House  ,  p^  ,^^ 
of  Commons  threw  out  the  proposal  Mimb'(,l3M! 
by  a  majority  of  91 — the  nomben  An.ii«t.i8«, 
b^ng2eoto-"'  ■"" 


of  the  free-trade  majority  in  the  Chmigaiirdi- 
House  of  Commons,  it  is  probable  JJ^jS"™!- 
thal  Che  strength  of  the  case  for  a  and  ths  Pro- 
rea4JDstmeot  of  direct  taxation  was  iccUonliti' 
such,  that  it  would  in  the  courso  of  """■ 
time  have  worked  out  some  legislative  change 
on  the  subject,  were  it  not  that  several  circum- 
stances combined  to  strengthen  the  party  that 
supported  ficc  trade,  and  concealed  for  a  season, 
its  mjurious  eflect.  Tho  first  of  these  was  the 
enormous  extent  of  the  emigration  going  on  at 
that  time.  The  effect  of  thu  change  apon  the 
market  for  labor,  and  the  remunera^n  which  it 
received,  was  immense ;  for  it  kept  up  wages  at 
a  comparatively  high  level  when  the  price  of 
subsistence  was  rapidly  falling.  Wages  for  coo  D- 
tt7  labor  in  Ireland,  which  in  1S46  bad  b«en  id. 
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a  day,  were  now  2s. ,  and  the  same  effect  was  ob- 
servable in  a  lesser  degree  in  Great  Britain. 
The  second  was  the  immense  amount  of  labor 
required  for  the  completion  of  the  railways  which 
had  been  set  on  foot  during  1845  and  1846,  and 
took  many  years  for  their  completion.  The 
multitude  of  workmen  and  artisans  employed  in 
the  construction  of  these  powerfully  contributed 
to  keep  up  the  wages  of  labor  and  increase  the 
well-being  of  society  in  all  classes  except  the 
agricultural.  The  Uiird  circimistance .  was  the 
gold  discoveries  in  California  and  Australia, 
which  came  to  raise  prices  considerably  all  over 
the  world,  and,  by  consequently  encouraging  spec- 
ulation every  where,  gave  an  immense  impulse  to 
manufacturing  industry  of  every  sort.  The  man- 
ufacturers, and  whole  inhabitants  of  fowns,  felt 
the  beneficial  influence  of  these  circumstances  in 
the  augmented  wages  of  their  labor,  while  the 
money  they  received  in  exchange  for  it  was 
worth  40  per  cent,  more  in  consequence  of , the 
fall  to  that  extent  in  the  cost  of  subsistence. 
This  was  all  sedulously  ascribed  by  the  free-trade 
party  to  the  effect  of  their  measures,  and  with 
such  success  that  nearly  the  whole  urban  pop- 
ulation came  to  adopt  it  as  the  basis  of  their 
political  creed.  But  these  very  circumstances, 
which  so  largely  benefited  the  manufacturing 
and  commercial  classes,  only  aggravated  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  agricultural,  for  they  forcibly  kept 
up  the  wages  of  labor  at  a  level  higher  than  had 
ever  been  known,  at  the  very  time  when  the  vast 
importation  of  foreign  grain  had  lowered  by  a 
third  the  price  of  their  produce. 

If  the  prices  of  foreign  and  British  grain  had 
20.  continued,  after  the  change  of  1846, 
Blse  In  the  the  same  respectively  as  they  had  been 
price  of  for-  before  it,  the  consequence  must  have 
b^^^.  been  the  almost  entire  destruction  of 
Mai  of  the  British  agriculture.  But  three  cir- 
Coro-i«vs.  cumstances  have  intervened  since  the 
change,  and  had  an  important  effect  in  mitiga* 
ting  the  consequences  with  which  it  otherwise 
would  have  been  attended.  The  first  of  these 
was  the  veiy  considerable  and  permanent  rise 
which  took  place  in  the  price  of  foreign  grain, 
and  especially  wheat,  in  the  grain  countries  of 
Europe.  So 'entirely  is  the  price  of  grain  in 
them,  as  measured  by  the  markets  of  Dantzic 
and  Odessa,  dependent  on  the  amount  of  export 
which  is  practicable  to  foreign  countries,  and  es- 
pecially Great  Britain,  that  it  has  been  raised 
permanently  fully  40  per  cent  by  the  repeal 
of  the  corn-laws ;  it  has  risen  from  an  average 
of  25«.  a  quarter  to  one  of  nearly  85«.  This, 
coupled  with  the  natural  protection  to  British 
agriculture  which  arises  from  the  cost  of  freight 
from  the  countries  where  the  com  is  grown,  ha^ 
gone  far  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  blow 
which  had  fallen  on  the  farmers  of  this  country; 
a  striking  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
wise  proviuons  of  nature  mitigate  the  injurious 
consequences  of  hasty  or  selfish  legislation. 
'  The  second  of  these  circumstances  is  the  great 
91.  improvements  which  at  the  same  pe- 
Greatlm-  riod,  and  not  a  little  owing  to  the 
FiTiSScui!*  change,  took  place  in  farming  over 
torafesper  the  whole  country,  especially  by  im- 
eUliy  drmin.  proved  draining.  This  may  appear 
^"<*  a  strange  and  anomalous  result  to 

have  flowed  from  a  change  which  so  seriously 
leflsened  the  value  of  agricultural  produce^  and 


consequently  the  remnneration  of  British  roTal 
industry ;  but  in  realjty  it  is  not  so.     The  same 
thing  for  a  long  time  was  observed  in  the  We^ 
Indies,  where  the  profits  of  their  cuhivation  were 
so  grievously  afiected  by  the  emancipation  of  the 
negroes  and  the  redaction  of  the  duties  on  fbl^ign 
sugars.     It  arose  in  both  cases  from  the  desire 
to  conqjensate  reduction  of  price  by  increase  of  pro- 
duction.    Experience  has  proved  that  the  system 
of  tile-draining,  when  rightly  executed,  raises 
the  produce  of  com  lands  about  80,  and  grass 
lands  about  45  per  cent.,  from  whence  may  be 
conceived  how  vast  a  change  in  the  prodncdve 
power  of  British  agriculture  this  felicitous  dis- 
covery has  made.    But  as  the  price  of  cereal 
produce  of  every  sort  was  so  ruinonslj  low,  and 
in  1849,  1850,  and  1851,  after  the  corn-law  re- 
peal had  come  into  full  operation,  the  price  of 
wheat  sank  to  44«.,  40<.,  and  38«.  respectively, 
this  altered  system  of  agriculture  ran  chiefly  into 
an  increased  pasturage  and  improved  mode  of 
dealing  with  green  crops,  instead  of  any  addition 
to  corn-fields.    Every  one  who  lived  in  Britun 
during  these  years  must  have  seen  how  general- 
ly this  change  took  place  at  that  time.     The 
unfortunate  jealousy  of  the  English  farmera  has 
prevented  the  magnitude  of  this  change  from  be- 
ing ascertained  in  their  country  by  statistical  ev- 
idence; but  in  Ir^nd,  Captain  Larcom's  re- 
ports prove  that  wnile  thp  production  of  grain 
was  lessened  within  five  years  of  the  repeal  of 
the  corn-laws  by  above  2,000,000  quarters,  the 
surface  of  grass  land,  and  the  average  in  grain 
crops,  has  considerably  increased;  and  the  as- 
certained fact,  that  with  the  great  rise  of  prices 
consequent  on   the  gold  discoveries   and  the 
Crimean  war,  the  production  of  wheat  in  Scot- 
land increased  100,000  quarters  in  a  single  year, 
may  give  some  idea  of  the  corresponding  dimi- 
nution in  the  growth  of  that  cereal  which  took 
place  during  the  great  fall  of  prices  which  re^ 
salted  from  the  establishment  of  free  trade  ia 
grain.* 

A  third  circumstance  which  tended  powerfully 
to  counteract  at  this  period  the  de- 
pressing  effect  of  the  faU  of  prices  oreat^oa 
in  gram  consequent  on  the  repeal  of  agrieoiuin  of 
the  com-lawS)  was  the  completion  theeoinpi». 
of  the  vast  network  of  railways  "^"^^^Ij^^" 
which  overspread  all  the  fertile  and  ^*^  •7««»- 
some  of  the  delate  parts  of  the  British  Islaads* 
The  extent  to  which  this  railway  system  of  com- 
munication has  been  pushed,  the  sums  of  money 
which  have  been  expended  upon  it,  and  the  ef- 
fect it  has  had  upon  rural  industiy  and  the  bal- 
ance of  political  parties  in  the  State,  are  equally 
astonishing.  From  a  parliamentary  report  in 
the  year  1858,  it  appears  that  the  total  sum  au- 
thorized to  be  raised  in  ordinary  shares,  prefer- 


*  FaoDUonox  of  OrnAnr,  Potatoss,  ako  O 

CbOPS  IK  IbSLAMD  VBOK  1849  TO  1883. 
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1840 
1860 
1661 
1868 
1868 

8,641,108 
9,604,164 
9,606,968 
1,938,941 
1,904,809 

BamlLSOat. 

89,119,679 

81,667,917 

8^698,l76 

84,044,881 

46,939,801 

Toot. 
6,806,848 
^489,0()6 
6,081,826 
6,676,847 
6,569,471 

316,896 
864,096 
466,935 
667,139 
888,988 

—AgrieuUwal  Betunu,  *areUnd,**  1848,  p.  5,  labod ; 
1865,  p.  zv.  Introd. 

Wheat  ralMd  lu  Scotland:  In  1856, 191,800  quartsn; 
in  1856,  961,849  qnartera;  In  1867,  998.400  qnartani^ 
Highland  SoeUti^i  Bttums  in  tfaeae  yean. 
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eace  skares,  and  loans,  for  British  nulways,  up 
to  the  year  1857,  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum 
of  £370,000,000,  <^  which  £303,000,000  has 
been  actually  raised  and  expended.  The  effect 
of  this  enoniioiis  expenditure  of  capital  on  pur- 
poses entirely  domestic,  and  giving  employment 
exclusively  to  our  own  people,  has  been  im- 
mense ;  and  its  consequences  upon  the  agricul- 
tural interests  have  b^  in  the  highest  degree 
important;  By  it  the  monopoly  of  the  farmers 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  great  towns  has  been 
destroyed,  and  markets  opened,  especially  for 
bntcher-meat  and  the  produce  of  the  dairy,  to 
rural  labor  in  most  parts  of  the  country.  To 
such  an  extent  has  this  result  ensued,  that  cattle 
Are  now  sent  up  in  a  day  from  the  uplands  of 
Aberdeenshire  and  Morayshire  to  liondon,  at  a 
cost  of  20«. — a  sum  not  greater  than  was  lost  in 
T^ne  by  the  animal  in  driving  during  three  days 
from  Glasgow  to  Edinburgh ;  and  an  enterprising 
Scotch  ship-owner,*  who  has  transferred  part  of 
his  great  capital  to  Ireland,  has  1500  acres  of 
turnips  in  his  own  hands  in  the  north  of  that  isl- 
and, and  within  five  miles  of  his  estate  finds  a 
ready-money  market  for  his  cattle  at  a  railway 
station,  all  of  them  going  direct  to  London. 
Another  consequence  of  a  very  singular  and 
83.  unexpected  kind  has  arisen  from 

Effect  of  the  the  establishment  of  the  railway 
tt^onSt  "J**®"*  >^  Britain,  namely,  a  great 
bataneeofpo-  extension  of  the  urban  political  in- 
liticai  paVtiM  terest  in  rural  districts.  This,  like 
in  ttie  State.  |ji  ^Jjq  other  great  changes  intro- 
duced by  time,  was  unobserved  in  its  origin,  and 
only  began  to  attract  attention  when  it  had 
come  to  make  a  great  and  lasting  change  in  the 
balance  of  parties.  As  much  and  generally  as 
it  has  brought  the  produce'  of  the  whole  country 
into  the  towns,  has  it  brought  the  interests  and 
ideas  of  the  great  towns  into  the  country.  It  is 
the  ffreat  towns,  however,  only  which  have  in 
this  manner  been  spread  over  the  country ;  the 
small  towns  are  comparatively  withered  and 
dried  up,  from  the  superior  attractions  for  cus- 
tomers of  the  shops  and  places  of  business  in  the 
large  ones.  But  in  the  gr^t  commercial  and 
manufacturing  cities  the  change  has  been  great 
and  decisive.  Their  increasing  wealth  and  im- 
portance has  resulted  in  a  general  migration  of 
the  more  wealthy  citizens  to  country  residences 
within  a  circuit  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles  around 
xheir  boundaries,  where  they  have  their  homes, 
and  their  famities  are  established,  and  from 
whence  the  men  rotum  daily  to  their  places  of 
business  during  the  forenoon  in  the  great  com- 
mercial emporiums  to  which  they  belong.  The 
effect  of  this  migration  of  urban  classes  and  in- 
terests into  the  country  has  been  in  the  highest 
degree  important.  These  citizens  of  towns,  for 
the  most  part,  have  carried  into  the  country  the 
ideas  and  wishes  of  towns ;  they  have  overspread 
the  counties  with  city  influence.  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  these  citizens  are  Liberal ;  their  homes 
are  in  the  country,  but  their  hearts  and  their  in- 
terests are  in  towns.  As  commercial  towns  in 
all  ages  have  been  the  centres  of  democratic  in- 
fluences, and  rural  districts  of  conservative,  it 
may  be  conceived  how  great  has  been  the  effect 
of  this  transference  of  country  political  influence 
to  city  majorities. 

*  Mr.  Pollock,  of  Pollock,  GUmour,  &  Co.,  of  Green- 


But  although  thesQ  cireumstances  tended  pow* 
erfully,  even  before  the  gold  discov-  ^4^ 
eries  came  into  operation,  to  coun-  violent  ont- 
teract  the  depressing  effect  of  the  cry  among 
repeal  of  the  corn-laws,  yet  tie  first  J**®  agyicui- 
e^ct  of  that  repeal  was  in  the  high-  '""^  *"*****• 
est  degree  distressing,  and  produced  an  unprec- 
edented amount  of  clamor  among  the  agricul- 
tural classes  in  every  part  of  the  country.  In 
1850  and  1851  especially,  when  the  quarter  of 
wheat  was  40«.  and  39«.,  the  outcry  was  uni- 
versal. Meetings  were  held  in  London,  Dublin, 
Edinburgh,  and  almost  every  county  town  in 
Great  Britain,  where  the  most  alarming  stat6» 
ments  were  put  forth  as  to  the  depressed  state  of 
agriculture  in  all  its  branches,  and  the  utter  ruin 
which  must  overtake  cultivation  if  protection  in 
some  form  were  not  restored.  It  is  no  wonder 
these  statements  were  made ;  for  the  fall  of  at 
least  a  third  m  wheat,  from  an  average  of  56«. 
to  one  of  40«.,  at  a  time  when  wages  were  high- 
er rather  than  the  reverse,  was  to  sweep  away 
entirely  the  profits  of  cultivation,  and  leave  the 
farmer  nothing  either  to  pay  his  rent  or  subsist 
his  family.  The  story  told  at  all  these  meetings 
was  the  same — that  they  could  not  compete  with 
foreign  cultivators,  who  raised  grain  by  means 
of  laborers  paid  id,  a  day,  while  they  were  pay* 
ing  2«.,  and  that  to  avoid  ruin  they  had  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  turn  their  arable  lands  into  grass,  and 
abandon,  except  in  the  most  favored  situations, 
all  attempts  to  raise  grain  crops.  This,  again, 
led  to  a  fresh  set  of  evils ;  for  the  quanti^  of 
com  lands  suddenly  turned  into  pasture  pro- 
duced such  an  increase  in  the  supply  of  butch- 
er-meat, that  it  fell  in  a  proportion  even  more 
alarming  than  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  grain. 
Meat  sank  from  9</.  to  6c?.  and  5<2.  a  pound :  the 
complaint  was  universal  among  the  graziers  that, 
after  buying  sheep  or  cattle  and  feeding  them 
for  six  months,  thev  were  obliged  to  sell  them 
lower  than  they  ban  bought  them.  In  a  word, 
the  landlords  and  farmers  in  every  part  of  the 
country  were  in  despair;  and  the  outcry  raised 
was  so  general  and  violent,  that  in  former  times 
it  must  inevitably  have  led  to  a  change  of  meas- 
ures. 

The  free-traders,  while  these  violent  decla- 
mations were  going  on  on  one  side,  ^ 
made  no  attempt  to  get  up  a  coun-  Attitude  of 
ter-agitation  on  the  other.  They  the  Free-trad- 
knew  that  the  Reform  Bill  had  ^"qJ^q*^® 
given  them  command,  through  the  ^*"  °°' 
boroughs,  of  three-fifths  of  the  seats  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  although  two-thirds  of  the  entire 
inhabitants  of  the  empire  were  directly  or  indi- 
rectly dependent  on  agriculture  for  their  sup- 
port Conscious  of  this,  they  allowed  the  Protec- 
tionists to  get  it  all  their  own  way  in  the  public 
meetings,  and  calmly  awaited  the  decision  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  where  they  were  sure  of  a 
majority  on  the  question  at  issue.  The  journals 
which  supported  their  side  contented  themselves 
with  observing  that,  although  without  doubt  the 
prices  of  rurid  produce  had  fallen  very  consider- 
ably, yet  the  efforts  which  were  every  where 
making  to  extend  and  improve  agricultural  in- 
dustry by  draining,  inclosing,  and  the  use  of  gua^ 
no,  affbnlod  a  sufficient  proof  that  prices  had 
not  yet  declined  so  much  as  to  check  it,  and 
therefore  that  the  reduction  of  price  was  a  great 
benefit  to  the  other  classes  of  the  community, 
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and  no  injustice  to  the  fanner.  He  was  merely 
deprived  of  the  benefit  of  an  nnjost  monopoly, 
and  brought  to  a  level  which,  without  being  in- 
jorioos  to  rural  industry,  is  consistent  with  jus- 
tice to  the  other  great  interests  of  the  Empire. 

The  question  came  on  for  final  discussion,  aft- 
20.  er  it  had  been  exhausted  by  repeat- 

Argament  of  ed  debates  previously  in  Parliament 
*^to?"'?^"  *"^  *^®  country,  on  the  28d  No- 
ment  in'&vor  member,  1852,  on  a  motion  brought 
of  their  ays-  forward  by  Mr.  VilUers,  the  purport 
t«m>  of  which  was  to  pledge  the  country 

to  the  principles  of  free  trade.  *  It  was  main- 
tained by  the  mover,  and  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr. 
Gladstone :  *'  All  are  agreed  that  recent  legisla- 
tion has  improved  the  condition  of  the  working 
classes;  and  that  legislation  has  been,  partly 
with  common  consent,  characterized  as  ^wise, 
just,  and  beneficial.'  Every  thing  which  affects 
the  price  of  food  is  material  to  the  condition  of 
the  people ;  and  the  very  argument  so  strongly 
urged  on  the  other  side,  that  the  Act  of  1846  has 
made  so  great  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  sub- 
sistence of  all  kinds,  affords  a  measure  of  the 
benefit  which  it  has  conferred  upon  them.  This 
benefit  has  not  been  partial  or  confined  to  the 
commercial  classes  only ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has 
been  universal,  and  pervaded  as  much  the  rural 
as  the  manufacturing  districts,  the  farmers  and 
agricultural  laborers  as  the  master  manufacturers 
and  operative  workmen.  Undeniable  statistics 
prove  this.  On  what  other  principle  can  we  ex- 
plain the  increase  of  exports  from  £57,000,000 
in  1846  to  £74,000,000  in  1851,  and  the  diminu- 
tion  of  the  paupers  relieved  from  934,000  in  1848 
to  884,000  in  1851  ?  Farmers  have  many  griev- 
ances to  complain  of,  which  well  deserve  the  at- 
tention of  the  House,  but  protection  is  not  among 
the  number.  They  are  injured  by  the  laws  au- 
thorizing distraining  for  rent,  the  laws  of  settle- 
ment, compensation  for  unexhausted  improve- 
ments, and  the  game  laws,  but  not  by  free 
trade.  Their  distresses  are  real,  but  they  are 
ascribed  to  a  wrong  cause  by  the  gentlemen  op- 
posite, who  have  so  long  converted  them  into  a 
trading  capital  for  party  purposes. 

'*  It  is  a  mistake  to  say  that  the  improved  con- 
dition of  the  working  classes  is  ow- 

ConSnaed.  ^"*  ^  ^^^  ^o^^  discoveries  or.  emigra- 
tion, and  not  to  the  effects  of  recent 
commercial  legislation.  It  is  free  trade,  and 
free  trade  only,  which  has  done  the  whole. 
The  opinion  of  the  country  is  completely  and  ir- 
revocably made  up  upon  this  point.  The  con- 
stant assertion  of  their  own  views  by  the  Protec- 
tionists has  done,  during  the  last  six  years,  in- 
credible mischief,  for  it  has  gone  far  to  mislead 
foreign  nations  on  the  subject,  and  prevented 
them  from  meeting  us  by  a  corresponding  re- 
moval of  their  restrictions.  In  this  country, 
however,  there  is  but  one  opinion  among  all 
men  of  sense  on  the  subject.    The  Protection- 

*  ^^That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House  that  the  im- 
proved condition  of  the  coantiy,  and  particalarly  of  the 
mdustriooB  dasses,  is  mainly  the  result  of  recent  oom- 
mereial  legislation,  and  especially  of  the  Act  of  1846, 
wfaioh  established  the  free  admission  of  foreion  com,  and 
that  that  Act  was  a  wlBe4  just,  and  beneflcial  measure. 
That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House  that  the  maintenance 
and  farther  extension  of  the  policy  of  free  trade  will  best 
enable  the  property  and  industry  of  the  country  to  bear 
the  burdens  to  which  thoy  are  exposed,  and  will  most  con- 
tribute to  the  general  oontentmont  ana  wel&re  of  the  peo- 
ple "—-inn.  Heg,^  188a,  p.  186. 


ists  have  appealed  to  the  country,  and  lost  the 
verdict.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  it 
should  not  only  be  affirmed  by  this  House,  but 
affirmed  by  so  lai^e  a  majority  as  to  show  the 
world  that  the  policy  of  the  countiy  in  regard  to 
it  is  fixed  and  immutable,  and  that  other  na- 
tions would  do  well  to  descend  into 
the  same  arena  and  imitate  our  ex-  ^^Jf"  ^^^ 
ample.  ^ 

*'  Notwithstanding  the  bitter  exasperatioii  and 
extraordinary  prolongation  of  this  con- 
flict now  closing,  a  similar  spirit  of  cooSded. 
moderation  and  forbearance  still  an- 
imates the  House,  which  prevailed  when  the 
change  was  introduced,  and  especiaDy  the  hon- 
orable author  of  it.    It  is  our  honor  and  pride 
to  be-  his  followers ;  and  if  we  are  so,  let  ns  im- 
itate him  in  the  magnanimity  which  was  one  of 
the  most  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the 
man.     When  Sir  R.  Peel  severed  the  ties  of  five- 
and-thirty  years,  he  felt  the  price  he  was  paring 
for  the  performance  of  his  duty.     He  looked, 
perhaps,  for  his  revenge ;  but  for  what  revenge 
did  he  look  ?    He  did  not  seek  to  vindicate  it  by 
stinging  speeches,  or  by  motions  carried  in  hx^ 
favor,  or  in  favor  of  bad  policy,  if  they  bore  a 
sense  of  degradation  and  pain  to  the  minds  of 
honorable  men.     The  vindication  to  which  he 
looked  was  this :  he  knew  that  the  wisdom  of  his 
measures  would,  in  the  end,  secure  their  gesenl 
acceptance.     He  knew  that  those  who  had  op- 
posed them  from  erroneous  opinions  would  ac- 
knowledge them   after  competent  experience. 
He  look^  to  see  them  established  in  the  esteem 
and  sound  judgment  of  the  country.     He  look- 
ed to  see  them  governing  by  slow  but  sure  de- 
grees the  policy  of  every  nation  of  the  civilized 
Vorld.     He  believed  that  the  aristocracy  them- 
selves would,  in  the  end,  come  to  see  that  he  had 
never  rendered  them  so  great  a  service  as  when, 
with  the  whole  weight  of  the  Government,  he 
reposed  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws.     His  be- 
ief  was,  that  theirs  was  a  great  and  sacred 
cause ;  that  the  aristocracy  of  England  was  an 
element,  in  its  political  and  social  system,  with 
which  the  welfare  of  the  country  was  irreparably 
wound  up ;  and  to  him,  therefore,  it  was  a  noble 
object  of  ambition  to  redeem  such  a  cause  from 
association  with  a  policy  originally  adopted  in 
a  state  of  imperfect  knowledge  and  erroneous 
views,  but  which,  with  the  clear  light  of  experi- 
ence poured  upon  it,  was  each  day  assuming 
more  and  more,  in  the  view  of  the  ,  p^^^^  j^^^ 
thinking  portion  of  the  communi-  Nov.  6, 13S2; 
ty,  the   character   of  sordid  and  Ann.  Beg. 
false."**  1888, 180, 15L 

On  the  other  side  it  was  answered  by  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli, the  Marquis  of  Granby,  Sir  29. 
John  Pakington,  and  Sir  E.  B.  Lyt-  Answer  oi  the 
ton:  "If,  as  alleged  on  the  other  Proteoilonlsto.^ 
side,  'enormous  mischief*  has  been  produced  by 
the  conduct  of  the  Protectionist^  it  is  incumbent 
on  this  House  to  stigmatize  it  by  a  distinct  ex- 
pression of  opinion,  concerning  which  there  can 
be  no  mistake.  The  Protectionists  opposed  the 
repeal  of  the  corn-laws  in  1846  on  two  grounds. 
The  first,  that  it  would  prove  injurious  to  the  in- 
terests of  labor ;  that  it  was  a  laborer's,  not  a 
landlord's  question:  the  second,  that  it  would 
prove  injurious  to  a  great  national  interest. 

*  The  concluding  paragraph  ia  taken  verbatim  fton  Hr. 
Gladstones  eloqaeot  peramtion. 
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Tlie  Bame  objection  was  made  to  the  lepeal  of 
the  sugar  laws  and  of  the  naYigation  Uws,  so 
that  since  1847  the  nation  has  been  incessantly 
occupied  with  discussions  on  agricultural,  coloni- 
al, and  shipping  distress.  From  the  time,  how- 
cTer,  that  the  change  was  made  till  the  present 
moment,  no  attempt  has  been  made  hj  the  Pro- 
tectionists to  restore  the  com  laws;  for  this 
reason,  that  the  facts  had  not  as  yet  so  fully  de- 
clared thcmselTes  as  to  warrant  a  demand  for  a 
return  to  the  old  policy.  In  this  respect  the 
Protectionists  have  imitated  the  conduct  of  Sir 
R.  Peel,  and  the  party  which  he  headed,  in  re- 
gard to  the  Beform  Bill,  which  they  strenuously 
opposed  while  still  under  discussion,  but  accept- 
ed as  an  established  fact  when  the  change  was 
finally  adopted  by  the  Legislature. 

*' There  is  in  reality  no  question  before  the 

-.  House  on  which  it  is  necessary  to  come 
<3aiioladed.  ^  "^  division.  If  the  object  is  to  set- 
tle the  question,  the  Goyemment  had 
acknowledged  that  the  conduct  of  the  country  in 
the  recent  elections  was  against  the  principles 
which  they  had  supported,  and  thev  no  longer 
attempted  to  struggle  against  it  This  being  so, 
it  was  a  most  unwise  course,  and  grating  to  per- 
sonal feelings,  to  compel  persons  to  confess  that 
a  measure  was  just  which  they  knew  had  been 
the  cause  of  severe  suffering  to  many.  Since 
1846  it  has  been  apparent  to  all  on  this  side 
that,  after  so  great  a  change  in  our  commercial 
policy,  the  Le^lature  could  not  retrace  its  steps 
but  in  deference  to  the  general  voice  of  the  couur 
try.  They  are  free  to  confess  that  the  change 
has  not  as  yet  arrived,  and  therefore,  without  hav- 
ing changed  their  priviate  opinions,  they  make  no 
attempt  to  bring  about  a  return  to  the  former  pol- 
icy. Many  of  the  gentlemen  on  this  side  could 
not  concur  with  Sir  B.  Peel  when  he  introduced 
iftoL  Deh.  ^^  measure  of  1846 ;  and  in  opposing 
Dec  7,  him  they  made  a  great  sacrifice,  both 
1863;  Ann.  of  party  and^personal  feeling."*  Mr. 
1^  wf^'  Disraeli  concluded  with  moving  the 
*  following  amendment:  ''That  this 
House  acknowledges  with  satisfaction  that  the 
cheapness  of  provisions,  occasioned  by  recent 
legisUtion^  has  mainly  contributed  to  improve 
the  condition  and  increase  the  comfort  of  the 
working  classes ;  and  that  unrestricted  competi- 
tion having  been  adopted,  after  due  deliberation, 
as  the  principle  of  our  commercial  system,  this 
House  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Gov- 
ernment unreservedly  to  adhere  to  that  policy 
in  those  measures  of  financial  and  administra- 
tive reform  which,  under  the  circumstances  of 
the  country,  they  may  deem  it  their  duty  to  in- 
troduce." 

It  is  evident,  from  the  turn  which  this  debate 

31.  took,  that  the  mind  of  the  majority  of 
BeiuU  of  the  House  was  made  up  on  the  sub- 
the  debate,  jgct.  The  Liberals  nlunged  into  the 
whole  question  of  free  trade,  and  repeated  all  the 
argmnents  by.  which  they  had  so  long  and  ably 
supported  it.  The  Conservatives  did  not  yen- 
ture  to  dispute  any  longer  the  general  question, 
but  struggled  only  to  render  their  fall  as  gentle 
as  possible,  and  to  avert  the  humiliation  of  being 
obliged  to  confess  that  the  change  they  had  so 
strenuously  opposed  was  just  and  expedient.  In 
principle,  and  apart  from  party  considerations 
and  triumphs,  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Disraeli 
did  not  differ  from  the  motion  of  Mr.  Villiers. 


The  division,  however,  was  considered  as  a  trial 
of  strength  between  the  two  parties ;  and  prob- 
ably its  result  afforded  a  tolerably  just  measure 
of  the  relative  proportions  in  which  the  constit- 
uencies were  divided.  The  motion  was  carried 
by  a  majority  of  80,  the  numbers  being  836  to 
256.  After  this  decisive  division  on  the  general 
question,  any  subordinate  matter,  of  whatever 
importance,  was  of  no  real  public  moment.  An 
amendment  proposed  by  Lord  Palmerston,  how- 
ever, deserves  to  be  noted,  as  affording  a  measure 
of  the  strength,  or  rather  weakness,  of  the  Pro- 
tectionists, who  stiU,  under  circumstances  the 
most  advene,  adhered  to  their  old  colors.  Be- 
fore the  division  on  this  amendment  iputDatk 
took  place,  71  members  had  left  the  Dqc  a, 
House,  and  the  motion  was  carried  by  16D2;  Ann. 
an  over\vhelming  majori^,  the  nnm-  ?^'}S^ 
hers  being  468  to  63.  »♦  ' 

Thus  was  the  principle  of  free  trade  and  un- 
restricted competition  finally  establish-  32^ 
cd  in  the  British  Legislature ;  for  the  BeilectiaiM 
House  of  Peers,  seeing  the  overwhelm-  ^*Jj**  ^^ 
ing  majority  in  the  Commons,  prudent-  ®"'"°* 
ly  abstained  from  any  division ;  and  a  resolution, 
proposed  by  the  Marquis  of  Clanricarde,  and 
slightly  amended  by  Lord  Harrowby,  was  car- 
ried unanimously,  to  the  effect  that  **  this  House, 
thankfully  acknowledging  the  general  prosperity, 
and  deeply  sensible  of  the  evils  attending  fre- 
quent changes  in  the  financial  policy  of  the  coun- 
try, adheres  to  the  conunercial  system  recently 
established,  and  would  view  with  regret  any  at- 
tempt to  impede  its  operations  or  disturb  its 
progress."  Thus  the  minority  in  the  Legislature 
acted  on  the  same  wise  principle  in  regard  to 
free  trade  which  they  had  previously  done  in 
regard  to  reform ;  and  seeing  the  countiy  firm- 
ly bent  on  the  adoption  of  that  policy,  withdrew 
all  opposition,  and  allowed  it  to  be  tested  by  its 
effects.  And  without  prejudging  what  the  an- 
nalist of  future  times  may  say  on  the  subject,  when 
time  has  impressed  its  signet  on  the  opinions  of 
man  upon  it,  it  may  at  least  be  safely  observed, 
that  when  the  decision  of  the  Legislature  and  the 
nation  was  thus  irrevocably  taken  on  the  ques- 
tion, neither  was  as  yet  in  possession  of  the  facts 
requisite  to  the  formation  of  a  correct  judgment 
regarding  it.  During  the  seven  years  preceding 
this  decision,  nearly  three  hundred  millions  ster- 
ling had  been  expended  in  the  two  islands  on 
railwajTS.  In  the  same  period  the  population  of 
Ireland  had  declined  two  millions  and  a  half, 
and  the  average  emigration  had  been  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty-six  thousand  annually ;  and  dur- 
ing the  last  two  vears  of  the  time,  ihe  gold  dis- 
coveries, as  will  mimediately  appear,  had  come 
materially  to  affect  prices,  and  stimulate  indus- 
try, and  encourage  speculation  all  over  the  world. 
Whether  the  general  prosperity  which  character- 
ized the  close  of  the  period  has  been  owing  to 

*  Lord  PiOmerston'B  motion  wb  bb  foUowa ;  ^^That  it  li 
the  opinion  of  this  Hoiue  (hat  the  improved  condition  of 
the  conntry,  and  especially  the  Indnatriona  elaases,  fti 
mainly  the  result  of  recent  legialation,  which  has  estab- 
Uehed  the  principle  of  unreeirlcted  competition,  haa  abol- 
iflhed  taxes  imposed  for  the  purposes  of  protection,  and 
lias  thereby  diminished  the  cost  and  increased  the  aboaA- 
anoe  of  the  principal  aitides  of  the  fi)od  of  Uie  people; 
and  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House  that  this  poUey, 
firmly  maintained  and  prudently  extended,  will  best  en- 
able the  industry  of  the  country  to  bear  its  burdens,  and 
will  thereby  most  sorely  promote  the  welfare  and  cob- 
tentment  of  the  people.**— ilnn.  iSfj;.*  1868,  pi  142. 
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these  causes,  or  to  a  reduction  in  the  price  of 
subsistence,  which,  as  Mr.  Yilliers  boasted  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  had  come  to  save  the  nation 
£93,000,000  annually,  is  a  question  which  can 
be  resolved  only  when  time  has  developed  the  ef- 
fect of  the  one  set  of  causes  without  the  simul- 
taneous operations  of  the  other. 


The  extreme  severi^  of  the  monetary  crisis  in 
33  1 84  8  had  diffused  such  distress  through 
muuMOt  the  community,  and  imprinted  such 
the  Empire  languor  and  dbtrust  on  the  operations 
Ul'Ssi*^  ^^  commerce,  that  relief  from  existing 
taxation,  and  the  imposition  of  fresh 
Imrdens  on  the  people,  were  alike  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  payments  from  China,  which  came 
so  opportunely  a  few  years  back  to  relieve  the 
exchequer,  had  ceasea;  and  the  only  resource 
of  Grovemment  was  the  most  rigid  economy  in 
every  department,  cutting  down  the  army  and 
navy  to  the  lowest  point,  and  the- copious  sale  of 
old  stores,  to  bring  the  expenditure  within  the 
income.  As  it  was,  they  contrived  to  exhibit  in 
the  parliamentary  accounts  an  excess  of  receipts 
over  disbursements  during  three  years ;  but  this 
was  obtained  entirely  from  the  income  tax,  with- 
out which  the  deficit  every  year  would  have  ex- 
ceeded three  millions.  The  average  net  revenue 
of  the  nation  during  the  period  was  £56,000,000, 
of  which  £5,500,000  was  derived  from  that  tax. 
The  sums  voted  for  the  army  and  navy  were  about 
£6,500,000  each,  and  the  ordnance  £2,500,000; 
a  woeful  stretch  of  false  economy,  which  the  na- 
tion ere  long  expiated  in  tears  of  blood  on  the 
heights  of  Scbastopol  and  on  the  plains  of  India. 
The  army  kept  up  was  only  92,000  men,  exclu- 
sive of  those  in  the  employment  of  the  East  In- 
dia Company,  a  force  totally  inadequate  to  the 
due  discharge  of  the  public  service,  especially  as 
we  were  engaged  in  a  serious  and  protracted  war 
with  the  CafTrcs.  The  navy  had  only  34,000 
men  voted.  With  all  this  rigid  economy,  and 
the  continuance  of  the  war  burden  of  the  income- 
tax,  little  progress  was  made  in  the  reduction  of 
the  national  debt ;  and  it  was  a  melancholy  re- 
flection that  after  forty  years  of  peace  that  bur- 
den was  not  materially  less  than  it  had  been  at 
the  commencement  of  the  period.  Since  the 
year  1833,  when  the  Government  of  the  Reform 
Parliament  began,  the  public  debt,  funded  and 
unfunded,  had  iRcrea«ec/ £4,500,000,  though  un- 
broken peace  in  Europe,  so  far  as  this  country 
was  concerned,  had  obtained  during  the  whole 
period.  * 

Important  as  these  details  are,  they  yet  yield 
in  moment  to  the  returns  obtained  by  the  gen- 


eral census  of  the  British  Islands,  taken  in  1851, 
which  exhibited  results  of  a  novel  and  3^ 
startling  character,  that  seem  to  indi-  Popuiatioa 
cate  a  turning-point  in  the  fortunes  ccnsuof 
and  destiny  of  the  State.  For  a  long  ^^^ 
period  the  population  of  the  empire  had  steadily 
increased,  and  it  had  gone  on  since  the  peace 
of  1815  at  the  rate  of  somewhat  abore  2,000,000 
souls  in  ten  years,  or  200,000  a  year.  The  in- 
crease between  1831  and  1841,  in  the  two  isl- 
ands, had  been  no  less  than  2,700,000.  Apply- 
ing this  rate  of  increase  to  the  ^Te  yean  imntfr- 
diately  succeeding  1841,  the  population  of  1846 
must  hare  been  at  least  28,000,000.*  But  the 
population  of  the  two  islands,  as  ascertained  bj 
the  census  of  1851,  was  only  27,511,862,  show- 
ing a  dearease  in  five  years  of  at  least  700,000 
souls,  being  at  the  rate  of  140,000  a  year  during 
the  whole  period.  We  have  only  to  look  at  the 
emigration,  which,  from  the  end  of  1846  to  the 
same  period  in  1851,  amounted  to  1,422,000 
souls,  and  add  to  that  450,000  who  perished  di- 
rectly fh>m  the  effects  of  the  Irish  famine,  to  see 
what  has  been  the  main  cause  of  the  decUne. 
Emigrants,  it  is  to  be  recollected,  are  lor  the 
most  part  in  the  prime  of  life:  foar-fifths  of 
them  are  under  thir^;  and  therefore  the  ab- 
straction of  a  million  and  a  half  in  five  years  of 
such  persons  is  far  from  being  compensated  bj 
the  addition  of  an  equal  number  of  infants,  who 
can  not  be  fathers  or  mothers  for  eighteen  or 
twenty  years.  Till  the  census  of  1861  comes  to 
be  taken,  it  can  not  be  said  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty what  the  decline  or  increase  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  empire  will  then  be ;  but  it  will 
undoubtedly  be  very  small  either  way.  Fon- 
blanque,  in  his  admirable  statistics  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, estimates  the  inhabitants  of  England  and 
Wales  in  1856,  from  the  result  of  the  registered 
births  and  deaths,  added  to  the  census  of  1851, 
at  19,045,157,  and  of  Scotland  at  8,035,000 ;  in 
all,  22,080,187.  The  Census  Commissioners  cf 
Ireland  have  reported  that  the  inhabitants  of 

*  POPUI.ATIOK  BT  CxxrSVB  OP  1881  AHV  1S41. 


Y«an. 

Kaglaod  And  Sfiotliuid. 

iNland. 

TaCaL 

1831  .... 
1841.... 

16,86fe98 
18,668,873 

7,767,401 
8,175,124 

98,838,494 

Incmae 

2,293,689 

407,798 

?,701,2i» 

.  Cizrsvs  OF  1S(1. 

Population  of  whole  empire  in  1841-'43 2C,S8S,4S< 

Ettimated  incteaie  to  1846  (balf  of  2,701,902)    l,S5g,101 

Population  in  1846 9(sl8i»,&9< 

AscerUined  population  in  1861 97,511, 96i 

Decrease,  1846-*61 6*77,736 

— CnMiM,  1861,  Introd. ;  Irish  Cetuiw,  1863,  p.  Itt,  Introd. 
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AMD  Public  Dsbt  ix  xaob  Yba.b  pbom  1848  to  1858. 

Tmh. 

heooM. 

BzpMiditai*. 

Sorploi. 

Nmtioiial  Debt 

VidmdUDAt. 

IR4« 

ie67,00«,419 
57,481,796 
66,834,710 
67,765,370 

£66,480,650 
54,988,634 
64,002,994 
66,229,836 

£2,098, 1 V6 
2,617,341 
2,726,390 
2,417,55» 

^£778,168,316 
769,272,692 
765,126,682 
761,627,760 

i:94,8e»,(j«o 

96sia%»M 

26,011,267 

.    84,7««,6fi6 

1860 

1851 

1862 

"Ann,  Beg-,  App.  Public  Documents,  p.  432. 

Pablie  debt  In  1888 £764,10a,64» 

Unfunded  debt  in  1888 97,789,660 

Total,  1888 £T81,868,19«^ 

Public  debt  in  1853 £761,627,768 

Unftinded  debt  in  1862 24,788,629 

Total,  1853 £786,414,299 

Added  to  the  public  debt  in  twenty  yean  of  peace ,.....,.,...     £4,561,<W 

^F:fUtnee  ilocownCs,  1888;  Pobtbb's  Pari  7b5lM,  p.  0. 
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that  island,  m  the  same  jear,  did  not  exceed 
6,000,000,  lo  that,  not  allowing  for  the  emigra- 
tion, the  whole  in  1856  was  28,080,000.  Bat 
the  emigration  from  1851  to  1857 
MtoSlBSSJl  hM been  1,668,268 persons.*  Thus, 
ttea,  L 19 ;  the  whole  inhabitants  of  the  empire, 
IriflbCenms  in  1866,  were  under  28,000,000, 
JteDort,  1851,  1^  by  at  least  600,000  than  they 
^'  had  been  ten  years  bisfore.^ 

In  addition  to  these  causes  which  have  of  late 
gj.  yean  stopped  the  increase  of  popnla- 

Mortaiity  of  ^ion  in  the  British  Islands — some  of 
towit  and      which  may  possibly  be  of  a  temporary 
caumtry  dis-  nature — there  is  one  cause  of  a  last- 
^  ing  and  general  kind,  which  has  of 

late  yean  been  so  powerful  as  of  itself  to  ren- 
der the  increase,  in  many  places,  of  the  people 
stationary.  This  is  the  daily  increasing  number 
of  the  inhabitants  who  have  become  indwellera 
in  cities  or  thickly-peopled  places,  and  the  in- 
creased mortality  of  such  localities  when  com- 
paivd  with  rural  districts.  This  change  has 
lonf^  been  observed  since  the  great  increase  in 
trade  and  manufactures  which  has  taken  place 
since  the  peace ;  and  in  the  census  of  186 1 ,  while 
the  population  in  many  of  the  rural  counties  was 
found  to  hare  declined,  that  of  the  towns,  with 
few  exceptions  in  Qreat  Britain,  and  without  one 
in  Irekmdy  has  increased.  But  the  census  re- 
turns have  now  placed  the  matter  beyond  a 
doubt.  Notwithstanding  the  immigration  from 
the  conntry  into  the  towns  which  is  every  where 
going  forward,  so  great  is  the  comparative  un- 
healthiness  of  the  latter,  that  the  mortality  in 
the  towns  is  50  per  cent,  greater  than  in  the 
country,  while  the  annual  increase  is  nearly 
twice  and  a  half  greater  in  the  former  than  the 
latter,  t  The  other  fact,  also  ascertained  by  the 
census,  that  the  entire  inhabitants  in  the  former 
are  constantly  and  rapidly  increasing,  and  those 
in  the  latter  as  constantly  and  rapidly  diminish- 
ing, proves  equally  clearly  the  strength  of  the 
impulse  which  is  now  daily  urging  the  people 
from  the  healthy  rural  to  the  unhealthy  urban 
districts.  Such  is  the  force  of  the  impelling 
cause,  that  in  mountainous  and  generally  barren 
Scotland,  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  districts 
are  about  equal  to  those  of  the  rural;  and  even 
in  rich  and  fertile  England  the  proportion  is 
nearly  the  same.  It  is  evident,  in  these  circum- 
stances, that  a  powerful  arresting  cause  has  set 
in  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain :  the 
same  as  in  all  other  countries  has  been  the  com- 
mencement of  national  decline.  AU  great  em- 
pires have  perished,  not  from  the  redundance, 
but  the  want  of  inhabitants — ^from  the  desertion 


185S 8S3,966 

1858 829,937 

1854 823,489 

Total I,688,&e8 

—Pari.  Pop»^  Jiine  28, 1863b 


Vesn.  Emigraati. 

18B5 178,807 

1886 178,654 

1857 212,876 


of  the  country,  and  the  flocking  of  its  inhabitants 
to  great  towns  in  quest  of  suteistenoe.  Keflect 
on  Rome  in  ancient,  and  observe  Turkey  in 
modem  times.  Lord  Shaftesbury,  whose  life 
has  been  spent  in  investigating  the  condition  of 
the  poor,  has  lately  said  at  the  Social  Science 
Association:  *^The  time  is  coming,  and  is  not 
far  distant,  when  we  shall  experience  a  want  of 
population  for  social,  industrial,  and  military 
purposes." 

Lord  John  Russell  was  the  fint  statesman 
who  prominently  brought  before  the         88. 
public,  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  So-  Remarkable 
cial  Science  Association,  the  re-  *°?'®**®1". 
markaUe  fact,  that  not  only,  during  JjJSfln'oJJS 
the  forty  yean  embraced  in  this  Britain  dur- 
History,  had  crime  greatly  increased  ing  last  forty 
— ^which  of  coune  was  to  be  expect-  y®^"** 
ed  from  the  increase  of  the  population — ^but  that 
it  had  increased  in  a  mticft  ffreater  ratio  than  the 
incretue  of  the  population  ;  and  what  is  still  more 
remarkable,  that  this  increase  was  particularly 
conspicuous  in  crimes  such  as  robbery,  burglary, 
and  deadly  assaults  requiring  violence  for  their 
completion.*    The  increase  in  murden  of  late 
has  been  so  great  as  to  have  attracted  general 
attention :  from  1854  to  1856  the  persons  sen- 
tenced to  death  in  England  for  that  crime  had 
increased  from  11  to  81.^    The  com-  ^ 
mon  observation,  that  this  increase  of  1^^^^* 
crime  is  apparent,  not  real,  and  that       ^ 
it  arises  from  the  more  extended  and  improved 
police  of  later  tfmes,  which  has  brought  it  to 
light,  is  an  entire  fallacy.     Police  establishments 
are  an  ^ecty  not  a  cause.     They  are  very  ex- 
pensive, and  are  always  resisted  to  the  very  ut- 
termost in  every  part  of  the  countzy ;  and  the 
'*  ignorant  impatience  of  taxation"  is  never  over- 
come till  the  mass  of  unpunished  crime  has  fair- 
ly foro^  an  effort  to  check  it  on  a  most  reluct- 
ant people,  f    In  truth,  there  is  a  progress  in 

*  COMMITTBD   AND  COIfVIGTSD   nV  GSBAT   BbITAHC   IM 

THS  YBAB8  1817, 1887, 1887, 1847,  and  1867. 


and) 


ShooUng,    stabbing, 

wonnduig 

Bobbing 

Burglary 

Houaebreaking 

Theft  in  honsea 

Forgery,      and      uttering) 

forged  notes / 

Totata 


181T. 


86 

154 
374 

159 
148 


911 


1897. 


HIS 


1887. 


1061 


1847. 


1488 


1857. 


208 

878 
478 
561 
846 

184 


8057 


The  population  of  Great  Britain  has  increased,  from 
1811  to  1851,  from  18,000,000  to  81,000,000,  being  70  per 
cent,  while  these  serious  crimes  hsTS  in  the  same  period 
Increased  from  9  to  80,  or  116  per  cent  In  the  Tearl85T 
no  less  than  o684  men  were  brought  before  the  police 
magistrates  in  England  alone,  diaxged  with  assaults  on 
women,  chiefly  their  own  wives. 

t  For  twenty  yean  the  county  of  Lanark  suooessfnily 
resisted  all  the  efforts  made  to  establish  a  rural  police 
among  its  immense  population.  At  length  it  was  estate 
lishod  in  1866  by  OoTcroment  authority ;  and  in  the  first 
siv  VMnthi  after  it  was  set  on  foot  the  persons  brought 
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1855 
1866, 
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1,475,4S9 
1,630,364 
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1,488,841 
1,552,081 


AaaoAl  Mortality. 


Town. 


Iln40 
lin42 


Coantiy. 


linOO 
lin68 


AimuAl  laeraaN. 


Connlfy. 


} 


1  in  198 


Towiit. 


Iin70 


— FONKLANQXJB,  p.  18. 

In  Glasgow,  in  the  quarter  ending  30th  September,  1858,  the  deaths  in  the  rural  districts  were  1  in  45 ;  in  the 
town*  districts  1  In  76:  the  births  In  the  former,  1  in  38 ;  in  the  latter,  1  in  88.  In  Glasgow,  60  per  cent  of  the 
deaths  were  of  children  under  five  yean  of  age.— JZe^isfrar-GmflraTs  RepofUt  quarter  ending  80th  September,  1858. 
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hnman  affairs;  but  these  facts  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  there  is  a  progress  two  ways  as 
well  as  one,  and  recall  the  observation  of  Dis- 
raeli, **  Progress !  yes,  but  to  what  f"  It  is  evi- 
dent, however,  that  these  facts  as  to  the  more 
rapid  increase  of  crime  than  population  in  an 
age  when  so  much  has  been  done  to  arrest  it,  by 
no  means  warrants  the  assertion  that  society,  as 
a  whole,  is  retrograding  instead  of  advancing  in 
morality.  Unquestionably,  in  the  higher  and 
middle  dasses,  and  a  great  part  of  the  working, 
the  improvement  is  great  and  undoubted.  The 
just  inference  from  it  is,  that  it  is  the  effect  of 
great  wealth  and  long-established  civilization  to 
multiply  to  a  great  extent  the  *'  classe*  dange- 
reuses,"  as  the  French  call  them,  who  are  at  the 
bottom  of  the  social  ladder,  and  in  whom  vicious 
habits  and  crime  arise  so  naturally  from  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  are  placed,  that  they 
seem  to  be  almost  unavoidable. 
To  this  it  must  be  added  that  a  great  and 
37^  proUflc  cause  of  the  increase  of  crime 
Rdinquish-  has  come  into  operation  in  recent 
nent  of  the  times  in  the  British  empire,  owing  to 
ti?3£S,  the  virtual  abolition  of  the  Systetn  of 
and  itB  in-'  Transportation.  This  great  and  ca- 
inriousef-  lamitous  change,  which  appears  at 
fects.  ^fg^  gigjj^  ^Yie  most  strange  and  in- 

explicable which  has  taken  place  even  in  an  age 
in  which  every  imaginable  absurdity  has  been 
put  in  practice,  under  the  influence  of  the  pas- 
sion for  innovation,  till  it  was  abandoned  by  the 
force  of  experience,  arose,  in  truth,  from  want 
of  practical  acquaintance  with  the  subject  on  the 
part  of  those  intrusted  with  its  administration. 
The  transportation  of  criminals  is  by  far  the  best 
system  which  ever  was  devised  by  human  wit^ 
fliike  for  the  interests  of  the  mother  country,  of 
the  colonies,  and  of  the  criminals  themselves. 
As  such  it  succeeded  perfectly  for  a  very  long 
period  in  Great  Britain,  and  was  attended  with 
such  advantages  as  rendered  it  the  object  of  envy 
to  all  the  statesmen  and  philanthropists  of  the 
Continent  who  were  oppressed  by  the  manifold 
evils  of  galley-slaves  and  public  bagnes.  Under 
it,  too,  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales,  to  which 
the  convicts  were  sent,  made  unprecedented 
strides  in  population,  indastry,  and  wealth — 
considerably  greater  than  were  made  during  the 
same  period  by  either  Canada  or  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  though  these  possessed  the  advantage 
of  much  greater  proximity  to  the  mother  coun- 
try— a  matter  of  the  highest  importance  in  re- 
gard to  free  emigration.  The  progress  of  Aus- 
tralia with  convicts,  before  the  gold  discoveries 
gave  it  its  recent  prodigious  start,  had  been 

before  the  magistretee  were  1180,  of  whom  976  were  con- 
victed. 


double  that  of  either  the  Cape  or  Canada — a  fact 
which  decisively  demonstrates  the  immense  ad- 
vantage of  forced  penal  labor  to  an  infant  colony.* 

But  toward  the  continuance  of  this  salutaiy 
and  healthful  state  of  things,  so  fruit-         3g, 
ful  of  good  both  to  the  aged  mother  Cauan  which 
country,  overcharged  with  inhabit-  Jedtothia 
ants  and  crime,  and  to  the  young  colony,  in  want 
of  both,  because  both  might  be  converted  to  the 
purposes  of  useful  labor,  it  is  indispensable  that 
a  (he  proportion  should  be  observed  between  the 
convicts  sent  out  and  the  free  settlers,  and  that 
the  former  be  kept  a  email  fraction  compared  to 
the  latter ;  because,  unless  this  is  done,  die  crim* 
inals  will  approach  to  an  equality  with  the  free 
inhabitants,  and  life  and  property  will  become 
insecure.    Unhappily  the  immense  increase  of 
crime  in  the  British  empire,  especially  since  de 
year  1846,  occasioned  such  an  augmentation  is 
the  criminals  sent  out,  that  they  came  to  bear  an 
undue  proportion  to  the  ordinary  inhabitants. 
When  the  criminals  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land were  only  27,000,  as  they  were  in  1822,  and 
of  these  only  1200  or  1500  were  sent  out,  no  un- 
due increase  of  criminals  was  complained  of;  on 
the  contnuy,  Australia  was  constantly  demand- 
ing  more,  and  its  inhabitants  viewed  with  pe- 
culiar complacency  heavy  assizes  in  the  British 
Islands.    But  when  the  proportion  was  changed, 
owing  to  the  great  increase  of  criminals  com- 
mitted at  home,  and  committals  had  risen,  as  in 
1848,  to  nearly  74,000,  the  stream  of  perEons 
transported  became  from  three  to  four  thou- 
sand.    This  was  felt  as  a  serious  grievance  by 
New  South  Wales,  the  more  especially  as,  an- 
terior to  the  gold  discoveries,  the  voluntary  em- 
igration had  never  exceeded  three  or  four  thou- 
sand annually.     Accordingly  the  tide  of  public 
opinion  in  the  colony  turned;   its  inhabitants 
came  to  regard  the  convicts  with  apprehension; 
and  numerous  petitions  were  forwutled  to  Gov- 
ernment from  Sydney  and  its  dependencies,  pray- 
ing to  be  entirely  relieved  fVom  the  burden  of  re- 
ceiving transported  criminals. 

When  matters  came  to  this  point.  Government 
had  two  courses  to  pursue.    They  ^ 

might  either  l^ave  issued  an  order  -what  Govern- 
in  council  to  the  colonies,  engaging  ment  ehooid 
that  to  whatever  colony  which  would  ^^^  *"*^ 
agree  to  receive  the  convicts  they  would  send./W' 
fiee  settlers  for  each  penal  one ;  and  employ  the 
latter  in  making  roads,'bridges,  canals,  haibois, 
and  railways,  so  that  every  free  settler  would  find 
the  means  of  communication  at  the  public  ex- 
pense brought  to  his  door.  Having  from  250,000 
to  800,000  emigrants  to  deal  with  annually,  a 
small  bounty  paid  to  each  would  easily  have 
brought  the  requisite  number  of  free  aettlen  to 
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keep  in  order  the  convicts,  and  the  whole  col- 
onies of  the  empire  wonld  soon  have  been  on 
their  knees,  to  receive  the  prolific  stream.  Or 
if  this  failed,  thej  might  have  established  a  new 
penal  colony  in  a  suita|>le  part  of  oar  vast  co- 
lonial possessions,  and  treated  it  in  the  same 
manner,  with  four  free  to  one  convict  settler.  It 
would  soon  have  distanced  all  its  competitors ; 
property  would  have  doubled  in  valne  in  it  eveiy 
three  or  four  years. 

Pressed  by  financial  embarrassment,  the  sad 
40  result  of  the  commercial  crisis  of 

Course  par-  1848,  Government  did  neither  of 
«n«d  »ndj*«  these  things ;  but,  to  allay  the  ter- 
SSj"  d  "^"  ^^  Sydney,  they  sent  the  whole 
abandonment  convicts  to  Van  Diemen's  Land,  the 
of  iransporta-  most  distant  colonial  settlement  of 
*'''°*  the  empire,  and  the  passage  to  which 

costs  £25,  fire  times  as  much  as  one  to  America. 
No  steps  were  taken  to  send  out  a  due  propor- 
tion of  free  settlers ;  and  the  passage  to  this  re- 
mote settlement  bdng  so  long  and  costly,  the 
nmtUters  offiee  settlo's  amntalltf  ffoing  out  tras 
much  less  than  that  of  <As  convicts.  The  conse- 
quence of  course  was,  that  it  became  a  scene  of 
disorder  and  crime,  much  what  Norfolk  Island, 
to  which  the  convicts  were  next  sent,  afterward 
became.  Every  sort  of  atrocity  was  practiced  in 
it,  often  with  impunity :  the  other  colonies  were 
confirmed  in  their  determination  to  avert  such 
a  moral  pestilence  from  their  own  shores;  and 
when  Grovemment,  by  way  of  experimenl^  sent 
a  ship-load  of  convicts  to  the  Cape,  the  people 
made  such  preparations  to  resist  their  being 
landed  that  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  desist 
from  the  attempt.  Pressed  with  so  many  diffi- 
culties, the  Grovemment  saw  no  way  of  escaping 
from  the  dilemma  but  by  abandoning  almost  en- 
tirely the  system  of  transportation.  Penal  serv- 
itude, varying  from  four  to  six  years,  was  by  act 
of  Parliament  substituted  for  it ;  and  for  six  years 
past,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  hundred  sent 
annually  with  the  best  possible  efiect  to  Western 
Australia,  where,  being  kept  in  due  proportion 
to  the  free  settlers,  they  are  received  with  open 
arms,  transportation  has  been  entirely  given  up 
in  the  British  dominions. 

The  consequences  of  the  change,  as  was  pre- 
'  4L  dieted  by  every  person  in  the  empire 
Rninoos  con-  who  had  any  practical  acquaintance 
eequences  of  with  the  subject,  and  was  fully  ex- 
the  change,  plained  to  the  parliamentary  com- 
mittees who  sat  on  it,  have  been  disastrous  in 
the  extreme.  The  difficulty,  instead  of  being 
removed,  has  been  only  transferred  from  the  ex- 
tremity to  the  heart  of  the  empire.  The  con- 
victs, four  or  five  thousand  in  number,  annually 
convicted,  who  were  formerly  transported,  being 
now  kept  in  the  countnr,  the  prisons  were  sdon 
filled  to  overflowing.  In  the  years  1854,  1855, 
and  1856,  the  average  number  of  persons  sen- 
tenced to  imprisonment  by  summary  and  j^iry 
trial  in  England  alone  was  about  114,000;  in 
the  two  islands,  from  140,000  to  150,000  annu- 


ally. It  may  readily  be  conceived,  therefore,  how 
serious  a  btoden  four  or  five  thousand  criminate 
sentenced  to  five  or  six  years  of  penal  servitude 
each  must  have  produced.*  No  building  could 
hold,  no  establishment  control,  so  prodigious. a 
multitude.  The  cost  of  maintaining  prisoners 
in  the  empire  paid  by  the  treasury,  independent 
of  a  still  larger  sum  paid  by  the  counties,  rose  to 
£1,424,907  a  year  m  1866,  and  to  , 
£984, 874  in  1867.»  ^""^  "®- 

In  this  extremity  Government  had  no  recourse 
but  to  exercise  largely,  through  the 
official  persons  intrusted  with  the  ^^^hat  dov- 
right  of  doing  so,  the  power  of  lib-  emment  did 
crating  the  penal  servitude  men,  in  the  dream- 
and  letting  them  loose  on  the  coun-  JJ^^JJ^t!^* 
try  long  before  either  any  real 
I'eformation  had  been  effected  in  their  habits, 
or  the  period  of  their  sentence  had  expired. 
The  consequences  of  this  (system  have  been  in 
the  highest  degree  pernicious.  fVom  the  ac- 
counts laid  before  Parliament,  it  appears  that  in 
the  years  1854,  1855,  and  1856,  there  were  re- 
ceived into  the  conviet  establishments  of  Gov- 
ernment 19,884  convicts,  of  whom  6563  were 
liberat^  before  the  expiration  of  their  sentences, 
on  tickets  of  leave,  independent  of  those  par- 
doned or  whose  sentences  had  expired.!  With 
truth  does  the  Times  observe  on  the  returns: 
"  These  figures  show  an  uncertainty  in  the  pun- 
ishment of  crime  which  can  be  paralleled  in  no 
country  where  protection  of  life  and  property  Is 
professed  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  State.  They 
also  make  apparent  a  discrepancy  between  ju- 
dicial sentences  and  actual  punishments,  which 
tends  to  bring  our  whole  judicial  system  into 
contempt,  and  to  render  a  criminal  trial  little 
better  than  a  farce.  The  criminal's  captivity 
has  been  measured,  not  by  the  circumstances  of 
his  crime,  but  by  his  behavior  in  the  jail ;  it  has 
been  of  less  importance  to  him  to  convince  his 
judge  than  to  cajole  his  chaplain.'*    The  con- 
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fleqtieiice  haa  been  tliat  a  stream  of  nearly  three 
thonaand  criminals  of  the  worst  and  most  dan- 
gerous character  is  annually  let  loose  from  their 
places  of  confinement  upon  the  country* — ^those 
*who  have  superadded  hypocrisy  to  their  ori^nal 
ofibnses.  On  no  other  principle  is  it  possible  to 
explain  the  fact  that,  while  there  has  been  a 
great  decrease  of  crime  in  the  countiy  general- 
ly, for  three  years  after  1854  there  has  been  a 
great  and  most  alarming  increase  of  violent  at- 
tacks on  proper^  in  England. f 
If  there  is  little  to  approve  in  this  one  partic- 
ular of  the  British  colonial  admin- 

Gonc^on  of  ^^^^^^y  o^  ^^  J®*"  »  very  differ- 
right  of  eeif-  ent  mode  of  approbation  must  be 
goveniment  bestowed  on  another  change,  of  far 
S<M."  ^^  °*°'®  importance,  which  wasbrought 
into  general  use  about  the  same  pe- 
riod, which  may  with  truth  be  said  to  have  been 
the  salvation  of  the  colonial  empire  of  the  coun- 
try. This  was  the  right  of  Self-oovebmmemt 
and  the  electing  responsible  legislative  councils, 
which  was  generally  conceded  to  the  colonies 
between  1887  and  1864,  and  was  universal  at 
Uie  dose  of  the  latter  period.  In  this  respect 
the  nation  has  been  deeply  indebted  to  the  lib- 
eral administrators  who  have  ruled  the  countiy 
since  1850;  for  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  old 
Tory  Government  would  have  been  as  much  im- 
pressed as  their  successors  have  been  with  the 
necessity  of  3delding  on  this  vital  point ;  yet  that 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  is  now  apparent. 
Self-government  is  indispensable  to  colonies  as 
soon  as  they  have  attained  any  thing  like  mature 
years,  for  this  plain  reason,  that  it  is  forced  on 
them'  bv  the  necessities  of  their  remote  and  iso- 
lated situation;  while  the  same  cause  render^ 
the  Home  Government  ignorant  of  their  wants 
and  indifferent  to  their  complaints.  In  every 
quarter  and  age  of  the  globe,  accordingly,  colo- 
nies have  contended  for  self-government,  and 
those  alone  have  been  prosperous,  and  laid  the 
foundations  of  mighty  empires,  which,  springing 
from  popularly-governed  nations  at  home,  have 
successfully  asserted  their  title  to  establish  simi- 
lar institutions,,  and  enjoy  privil^^s  as  great  in 
their  new  seats  abroad.  vVitnes^^the  colonies 
of  Greece,  Carthage,  and  Bome  around  the  Med- 
iterranean Sea  in  ancient,  and  the  more  wide- 
spread colonies  of  Great  Britain  in  modem 
times. 

At  first  sight  it  would  appear  that  the  natural 
way  to  do  this  would  be  to  give  the  colonies  a 
share  in  the  imperial  Legislature  in  proportion  to 
their  wealth  and  inhabitants ;  but  a  little  reflec- 
tion must  convince  every  impartial  person  that 

*  The  sheriff  of  Lanarkshire  stated  in  his  evidence  be- 
fine  the  Transportation  Committee  in  1857,  that  in  one 
instance  whieh  had  come  before  him  judlotany,  a  gar- 
rote  robber  was  first  sentenced  Co  ten  year^  transpor- 
tation for  a  robbeiy  on  tbe  streets  of  Olasgow;  within  a 
year  after  that,  to  fifteen  years*  transportation  for  a  sec- 
ond garroie  roobery  committed  within  fifty  yards  of  the 
same  spot;  and  within  another,  to  transportation  for  life 
for  a  third  garrote  robbery,  committed  within  a  few  yards 
of  the  origtaal  spot 
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this  would  by  no  means  answer  the  desired  pur- 
pose. The  difiiculty  in  the  way  is 
not,  as  is  generally  imagined,  the  xHiBcJui»Bof 
distance  of  the  colonies  from  the  adiiectrcpre- 
seat  of  the  imperial  Legislature,  for  xntaiion  of 
steam  has  obviated  that  ihipediment.  pJJJ^Sm^  '" 
The  real  obstacle  is  the  entire  diver-  ***  * 

gence  of  interests  on  most  subjects  between  the 
inhabitants  of  such  widely-severed  countries,  and 
the  certainty  that,  as  one  or  other  must  be  in  a 
minority,  one  or  other  will,  in  a  united  assembly, 
suffer  injustice — ^it  may  be  great  and  irreparable 
—at  the  hands  of  the  other.  It  is  true,  taxation 
without  representation  is  injustice  to  the  colo- 
nies ;  but  representation  without  taxation  vwUd 
be  not  less  injustice  to  the  mother  cotmtry.  Yet 
how  adjust  a  scale  to  taxation  for  an  aged  com- 
munity staggering  under  thirty  millions  a  year 
of  interest  of  debt,  and  a  young  colony  in  which 
a  direct  impost  has  never  yet  been  imposed,  and 
if  imposed,  could  not  by  possibility  be  levied? 
Kot  less  at  variance  are  the  interests  of  the  col- 
onies and  mother  country.  To  produce  and  sell 
dear  is  the  interest  of  the  former ;  to  purchase 
cheap  is  the  interest  of  the  latter.  This  lasting 
and  irreconcilable  diversity  became  still  more  se- 
rious in  its  effects  when  the  Beform  Bill  had  vir- 
tually disfranchised  the  colonies  by  putting  tbe 
nomination  boroughs  into  Schedule  A,  and  a  de- 
cided majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  became 
composed  of  the  representatives  of  boroughs,  act- 
uated by  an  adverse  interest  from  that  of  the 
colonies.  From  that  moment,  accordingly,  the 
concession  of  separate  Legislatures  and  the  right 
of  self-government  became  the  necessary  condi- 
tion  of  our  colonial  empire  holding  together^ 
and  but  for  its  concession  it  must  have  been  dis- 
solved. 

The  first  symptom  of  this  irreconcilable  vari- 
ance between  the  reformed  impe- 
rial  Legislature  and  the  interests  coloniaidis- 
of  the  colonies  occurred  in  1884,  content  pn- 
when,  as  already  mentioned,  the  ducedbytbe 
immediate  emancipation  of  the  ne-  J^'^UJ^t 
groes  was  forced  on  Government  * 
through  the  portals  opened  by  the  Reform  Bill. 
This  important,  and,  as  it  has  proved,  ruinous 
change,  could  never  have  passed  the  House  of 
Commons  under  the  old  system,  when  our  West 
India  interest  was  the  strongest  in  the  House, 
and  could  command  eighty  votes,  nor  under  the 
new  system  of  entire  self-government  in  local 
matters  conceded  since  the  Reform  BilL  It  was 
during  the  transition  from  the  one  to  the  other, 
before  the  effect  of  the  change  was  understood, 
that  it  could  alone  have  passed.  The  next  in- 
stance of  the  divergence  was  the  Canadian  t«- 
volt  of  1887,  during  which  the  cry  for  self-gov- 
ernment, and  a  responsible  Government,  was 
loud  and  menacing;  and  it  was  that  revolt 
which,  by  forcibly  drawing  the  attention  to  the 
subject  and  awakening  their  fears,  mainly  led  to 
the  change.  The  adoption  of  free  trade  as  the 
commercial  principle  of  the  empire  in  1846  ren- 
dered the  change  a  matter  of  necessity ;  because, 
baring  lost  all  protection  in  the  home  market  cS 
Great  Britain,  and  being  exposed  to  a  rude 
competition  from  all  nations,  it  was  impoasible 
to  suppose  they  would  continue  in  their  aliens 
anoe  unless  they  acquired  the  power  of  regula- 
ting at  pleasure  their  internal  concerns.  The 
Cape,  in  resisting  tbe  landing  of  the  convicts  m 
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1862,  gave  token  of  the  spirit  which  was  rising 
up ;  and  Australia,  though  not  yet  numbering 
400,000  inhabitants,  was  talking  of  Bunker's 
Hill  and  Saratoga.  Awakened  at  length  to  a 
sense  of  their  danger,  Groyemment  somewhat 
tardily,  but  at  length  uniyersally,  conceded  the 
desired  boon.  Bepresentatiye  Assemblies  were 
every  where  established,  and  all  the  British  colo- 
nies except  India  became  practically  self-govern- 
ed. The  chief  merit  in  pushing  through  tlds  great 
change  belongs  to  Earl  Grey,  who  for  long,  under 
the  Whig  Government,  held  the  office  of  Colonial 
Secretary,  and  brought  to  bear  on  the  subject 
the  great  talents  which  he  had  inherited  iVom 
his  Ulustrions  fiither.  And  the  good  effect  of 
the  change  is  already  conspicnons.  The  jarring 
between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country 
has  ceased ;  discontent,  by  getting  a  legal  chan- 
nel, has  evaporated;  loyalty  has  succeeded; 
and  in  Canada  these  feelings  have  become  so 
strong  that  they  have  led  to  the  raising  of  a  no- 
ble regiment — the  100th — for  the  British  serv- 
ice; magnificent  subscriptions,  both  there  and 
in  Australia,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Crimean 
war  and  Indian  revolt,  have  attested  their  warm 
sympathy  with  the  glories  and  the  sufferings  of 
the  mother  conntiy;  and  the  rejoicings  on  the 
fall  of  Sebastopol  and  the  capture  of  Delhi  were 
as  enthusiastic  in  Montreal  and  Sydney  as  either 
in  London  or  Dublin. 
If  this  concession  of  the  right  of  self-govem- 
4^  ment  was  important  in  allaying  the 

New  and  tra«  discontent  of  the  colonies,  and  pre- 
ooioniml  qrc    serving  for  some  years  longer  the 
™*  slender  bond  which  unites  them  to 

the  mother  country,  another  change,  scarcely 
less  material  to  their  internal  progrdss,  was  at 
the  same  time  introduced  by  th^  Liberal  Gov- 
ernment. This  was  the  substitution,  for  huge 
grants  of  land  to  favored  companies  or  individ- 
uals, of  its  sale  at  prices  varying  from  5s.  to  £1 
an  acre  to  adventurers,  in  lots  of  such  moderate 
size  us  they  really  could  bring  into  cultivation 
themselves,  and  applying  the  funds  thus  acquired 
to  the  general  purposes  of  the  colony,  and  espe- 
cially the  giving  the  means  of  emigration  to  act- 
ive and  industrious  persons  from  the  British  Isl- 
ands. This  system,  which  is  evidently  the  true 
one  on  the  subject,  and  which  has  been  at  length 
generally,  it  may  be  said  universally,  adopted  in 
the  British  colonies  by  all  administrations,  is 
mainly  due  to  Sir  William  Molesworth,  a  states- 
man of  enlarged  views  and  valuable  practical 
talents,  whose  premature  death  has  been  a  seri- 
ous loss  to  the  British  empire. 
The  concession  of  constitutions  and  the  right 
of  self-government  came  in  time  to 
stop  the  progress  of  discontent,  and 
restore  the  feelings  of  loyalty  in  the 
other  colonies,  but  not  to  avert  a 
terrible  catastrophe  at  the  Cape  of 
Gkxxi  Hope.  The  origin  of  this  disaster,  as  of 
all  others  which  have  shaken  the  fidelity  or  dis- 
turbed the  prosperity  of  the  British  colonies,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  senseless  measures  of  the 
Home  Government,  who  applied  to  that  distant 
settlement  among  savages  the  principles  which 
are  adopted  ami&t  European  civilization.  Two 
especially  are  worthy  of  notice  as  the  direct 
cause  ot  the  calamitous  events  which  followed. 
The  first  of  these  was  the  sudden  emancipation 
of  the  Hottentot  slaves  in  the  colony,  for  a  mpst 
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inadequate  compensation,  by  the  Act  of  1834. 
As  this  act  deprived  the  colonists  of  their  labor- 
ers, and  gave  them  not  a  third  of  their  value  in 
compensation,  it  excited  the  most  violent  discon- 
tent among  the  settlers.  To  such  a  degree  did 
this  feeling  go,  that  Government  ere  long  deem- 
ed it  uns^e  to  intrust  them  with  the  chief  de- 
fense, as  heretofore,  of  their  country  against  the 
Caffre  tribes,  and  required  them  to  deliver  up 
their  arms,  leaving  the  defense  of  the  frontier  to 
the  British  regular  troops.  These  had  been  re- 
duced, in  consequence  of  the  wretehed  passion 
for  economy  which  prevailed  at  home,  to  thirteen 
hundred  men,  who  were  now  alone  charged  with 
the  defense  of  an  endangered  frontier  thirteen 
hundred  miles  in  length  and  a  country  as  large 
as  Great  Britain.  Sensible  of  the  difficulty, 
Lord  Glenelg,  the  C<donial  Secretary,  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  system  of  conciliation  and  concession 
then  so  much  in  vogue  in  Europe,  had  with- 
drawn the  British  colors  from  the  Kei  River — to 
which  they  had  been  advanced  at  the  close  of 
the  last  war,  and  which  presented  a  very  strong 
frontier — to  the  Great  Fish  River,  the  old  bound- 
ary, but  which  presented  no  defensible  positions. 
The  motive  for  this  withdrawal  of  the  British 
authority  from  a  district  of  countiy  half  as  largo 
as  England,  was  good,  for  it  was  the  restitution 
of  a  conquered  country;  and,  judging  by  Eu- 
ropean ideas,  it  was  expedient,  for  it  evinced 
moderation  in  a  victorious  power ;  but  applied 
to  a  barbarous  people,  who  had  not  a  conception 
of  justice  or  moderation  themselves,  it  was  as- 
cribed, as  all  similar  concessions  to  barbarians 
are,  to  fear  and  a  sense  of  weakness.  lAnn.  Reg. 
It  was  attended,  accordingly,  by  the  I86i,  288^ ' 
most  disastrous  consequences.  ^  ^^ 

The  Caflre  tribes  could  bring  three  thousand 
fighting  men  into  the  field.  Sensi-  ^ 
ble  of  their  advantage,  they  had  for  caifre  war, 
long  been  meditating  a  general  ris-  its  early  dis- 
ing  against  the  British,  and  had  es-  '^^'*- 
tablished  a  secret  correspondence  with  the  na- 
tives in  the  British  service,  especially  the  mount- 
ed Cape  Rifles,  an  admirably  drilled  and  efficient 
corps,  nearly  the  whole  of  which,  when  hostilities 
broke  out,  aeserted  to  the  enemy,  carrying  with 
them  their  arms  and  horses.  So  far  from  being 
grateful  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  the  Hot- 
tentots generally  followed  their  example.  The 
Governor  of  the  Cape,  Sir  Harry  Smith,  no 
sooner  heard  of  the  threatening  meetings  of  the 
Caffre  chiefs,  than  he  hastened  from  Cape  Town 
to  King  William  Town,  the  ci^ital  of  British 
Cafiraria,  and^summoned  a  general  meeting  of 
the  Caffire  chiefs  to  that  place  to  explain 
their  conduct.  They  came,  according-  {^  * 
ly,  in  numbers  about  three  hundred  and 
fifty,  and  professed  loyalty  and  obedience ;  but 
Sandilli,  the  principal  and  most  hostile  chief, 
kept  aloof^  ana  refused  either  to  attend  the  coun- 
cil or  submit.  He  was,  accordingly,  formally 
deposed  by  Sir  Harry  Smith,  in  virtue  of  the 
right  of  sovereignty  which  was  still  claimed  by 
the  British  over  the  ceded  territoiy.  This  was 
the  signal  for  a  general  outbreak  of  hostilities 
along  the  whole  £h)ntier,  which  was  immediately 
followed  by  a  general  defection  of  the  Hotten- 
tots in  the  British  serrice.  The  consequences 
were  extremely  serious,  and  at  first  most  threat- 
ening. The  Governor  himself  was  shut  up  in 
Fort  Cox,  a  fortified  post  to  which  he  had  ad- 
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ranced  on  the  frontier,  by  some  ihousand  of 
these  fonnidable  savages,  to  whom  the  defection 
of  the  Cape  troops  had  given  the  advantages 
of  arms,  organization,  and  discipline.  Colonel 
Somerset,  who  attempted  to  relieve  him  with  a 
small  body  of  regalar  troops  from  Fort  Hare, 
was  driven  back,  after  a  gallant  resistance,  to 

that  post,  with  heavy  loss ;  and  Colonel 
J^^'  M*Kinnon,  who  had  left  Fort  Cox  with 

six  hundred  men  to  clear  the  country 
in  the  Keiskamma  Valley,  was  defeated  in  the 
Amatola  fastnesses,  and  with  difficulty  got  back 
to  Fort  Cox,  after  sustaining  considerable  loss. 
Sir  Harry  Smith  escaped  from  Fort  Cox  at  the 
head  of  a  flying  escort,  and  reached  King  Will- 
iam Town  with  a  few  followers.  Emboldened 
by  these  successes,  the  Caffres  now  broke  on  all 
sides  into  the  British  territories,  and  soon  carried 
their  ravages  into  the  heart  of  British  Caffraria. 
Not  content  with  burning  and-  plundering  the 
whole  open  country,  they  laid  siege  to  the  prin- 
cipal  fortresses,  and  were  only  re- 
185^2^^.  pulsed  from  Fort  Hare  itself  after  a 
severe  assault.^ 
The  war  which  ensued,  and  which  was  pro- 
49.  tracted  for  above  a  year,  was  for  long 
ProgroMof  bloodv  and  indecisive.  The  force  at 
the  war.  ^j^^  disposal  of  the  Government,  now 
that  they  were  deprived  of  their  native  auxilia- 
ries, was  evidentiy  inadequate  to  the  task  of 
combating  a  nation  of  armed  and  skillful  war- 
riors, who  combated  at  the  same  time  at  all 
points,  and  possessed  in  the  forest- clad  rocks  of 
the  Amatola  and  the  Water-Kloof  intricate  fast- 
nesses, where  ^e  advantages  of  courage  were  of 
little  avail,  and  the  bravest  of  the  British  fell  an 
early  sacrifice  to  an  unseen  enemy,  where  rifles 
were  discharged  from  the  thickets  often  within 
three  or  four  feet  of  their  breasts.  So  terrible 
were  the  ravages  of  these  ruthless  plunderers  in 
British  Caflraria,  that  it  was  stated  in  a  memo- 
rial presented  to  the  Grovemment  by  the  inhab- 
itants of  Grahamstown,  dated  19th  July,  1851, 
*'that  within  the  last  six  weeks  20,000  sheep, 
8000  cattle,  and  800  horses  have  been  swept  from 
the  ustrict  of  Somerset  alone;  and  since  the 
oommencement  of  the  war,  200  farm-houses,  on 
the  northeastern  border,  have  been  reduced  to 
ashes.*'  Deeply  impressed  with  the  total  inade- 
quacy of  the  force  at  his  disposal  to  meet  this 
terrible  invasion,  Sir  Hany  Smith,  when  the  war 
began,  called  out  a  levy  en  meuse  to  defend  the 
frontier ;  but  it  was  by  no  means  generally  re- 
sponded to,  partly  from*  the  sullen  discontent 
which  pervaded  the  colony  fVom  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  Hottentots,  and  their  own  subsequent 
disarming ;  partly  from  the  general  desertion  of 
the  farm-houses  by  their  Caffre  and  Hottentot 
servants,  which  rendened  it  impossible  for  the 
masters  to  leave  them  without  ruin  to  their  fam- 
ilies. Thus  for  nine  months  the  war  was  almost 
an  uninterrupted  series  of  disasters ;  the  frontier 
*  Gen.  Cath-  was  rapidly  receding  before  the 
eart  to  Earl  torches  and  rifles  of  the  ruthless  in- 
^S?  cShV'  vadere;  and  even  in  Grahamstown 
eart'iCorresp.  <uid  Cape  Town  great  apppehensions 
^;  Ann.  Reg.  were  felt,  and  preparations  made  to 
1861, 28T.        j^igi  ijje  enemy.'' 

It  was  a  deplorable  proof  of  the  prostration  of 
the  military  strengtii  of  the  country,  that  the 
empire  should  in  this  manner  be  successfully  set 
at  defiance  in  a  colony  within  a  few  weeks'  sail 


of  the  British  shore,  by  a  tribe  of  naked  aayageL 
So  it  was,  however ;  and  it  was  not         50^ 
till  the  end  of  1851  that,  by  great  ProgKnaad 
exertion,  something  like  an  adequate  terminatioii 
force  was  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  **^"*  ^■^• 
Governor.     At  length,  however,  several  regi- 
ments were  sent  out :  the  74th  Highlanders  ar- 
rived, and  brought  to  the  contest  the  experience 
of  Indian  warfare  and  the  prestige  of  Indian  glo- 
ry, and  by  a  succession  of  skillful  movements  the 
enemy  were  so  straitened  that  they  were  at  length 
driven  into  the  fastnesses  of  the  Anuux>la  and  the 
Water-Kloof.     The  enemy,  however,  still  h|ld 
these  fastnesses  when  General  Cathcart  landed, 
and  took  the  command  in  April,  1852.     This 
able  and  accomplished  officer,  trained  in  the 
great  wars  of  Europe  of  1818  and  1814,  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  contest  strategic  talents  of  the 
highest  order.,   After  a  series  of  hard-fought 
combcUs,  and  undergoing  excessive  fatigues,  the 
British  troops  at  length  drove  the  enemy  entire- 
ly out  of  the  Amatola,  Water-Kloof^  and  Gaikee 
fastnesses,  and  forced  them  to  retire  altogether 
beyond  the  Kei  Kiver,  the  real  frontier  of  British 
Caffiraria,  which  in  an  evil  hour  had  been  aban- 
doned.    The  final  stroke  was  put  to  the  war  bj 
the  general  in  person,  in  a  series  of  skill- 
ful operations  in  December,  1852,  on  the  j^^ 
right  bank  of  the  Caledon  Baver,  which 
ended  in  the  capture  of  6000  cattle  and  the  sub- 
mission of  the  chief,  Moshesh,  the  last  of  these 
predatory  warriors  who  held  out  against  the  Brit- 
ish.    By  the  treaty  of  peace  which  followed, 
the  colony  was  again  advanced  to  1  oatbcufk 
the  Kei,  and  a  defensive  frontier  DiBpaicMaa. 
gained  which  has  never  since  been  !?«^®iL^*f 
disturbed.^  Dtap.175.lSi 

Although,  however,  the  war,  which,  as  Gener- 
al Cathcart  justly  observes,  had  been,  ^ 
from  the  beginning,  rather  a  domestic  Sabeeqiim 
insurrection  than  a  foreign  warfare,  toaasM^ 
was  thus  for  the  time  terminated,  yet  ^^°^ 
the  heart-burnings  and  animosities  to  which  it 
had  given  rise  were  not  so  easUy  appeased,  aud 
the  Caffres  nourished  in  secret  the  strongest  feel- 
ings of  hatred  against  their  invaders.  It  is 
probable  that  these  feelings,  so  natoral  to  war- 
like and  predatory  tribes,  whose  patrimony  had 
been  in  part  torn  from  them  by  a  foreign  enemy, 
would  have,  ere  long,  led  to  a  fresh  calamitous 
outbreak,  had  it  not  been  averted  by  an  event  so 
extraordinary  that,  though  occurring  beyond  the 
period  embraced  in  this  History,  it  ^leservcs  to 
be  m^itioned  as  intimately  connected  with  its 
events.  In  the  year  1858  a  person  appeared 
among  the  Caffires  who  gave  himself  ont  for  a 
prophet,  and  soon  acquired  unbounded  influence 
over  the  people.  He  preached  that  their  mis- 
fortunes had  been  owing  to  the  wrath  of  the 
gods,  for  their  permitting  Christian  missionaries 
to  settle  among  them,  and  that  they  could  onlj 
be  appeased  by  their  sacrificing  their  whole  cattle 
upon  their  altars.  If  they  did  so^  the  prophet 
announced  the  speedy  destmction  of  the  British 
power,  and  the  gift  by  the  gods  of  ten  head  of 
cattle  for  every  one  so  voluntarily  slanghteRd. 
The  announcement  was  believed,  and  forthwith 
acted  upon.  In  a  few  weeks  forty  thousand  cat- 
tle were  killed  by  their  own  hands ;  and  as  this 
occurred  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  the  inhab- 
itants had  no  other  food  to  subsist  upon,  they 
were  soon  involved  in  all  the  horrori  of  fiunine. 
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fVom  thirty  to  forty  tbouBand  sarages  are  com- 
puted to  hare  perished  by  this  extraordinary  act 
of  self-immolation ;  and  the  sniriTors,  in  the  last 
stage  of  destitation,  crowded  into  the  British  ter- 
ritory, hnmbly  imploring  employment  and  food 
at  the  hands  of  those  into  whose  dwellings  they 
had  so  lately  brought  fire  and  sword.  Immense 
has  been  the  benefit  which  this  unparalleled  event 
has  brought  to  the  British  colonists ;  for  it  has 
at  once  deliyered  them  for  a  long  period,  perhaps 
forever,  from  their  most  formidable  enemies,  and 
furnished  them  with  an  ample  supply  of  hunger- 
tamed  laborers,  who  have  supplied  the  great 
want  experienced  in  that  particular  ever  since 
the  emancipation  of  the  Hottentots  in  1884. 
Ibelani>,  during  the  period  embraced  in  this 
52.  chapter,  was  fast  relapsing  into  that 
Beneired  pre-  State  of  chronic  agitation  and  disor- 

te*if2SlP"  ^®'  ^™  which  it  had  so  often  been 
*»'««•  rescued  by  the  rude  method  of  co- 
ercion acts.  The  potato  blight,  which  had  great- 
ly abated  during  the  years  1847  and  1848,  reap- 
peared with  partial  severity  in  1849,  and  with  it 
the  burnings,  predial  outrages  and  murders,  the 
usual  accompaniments  of  general  distress  in  that 
distracted  land.  So.  far  from  being  grateful  for 
the  unparalleled  generosity  with  which  the  Brit- 
ish Government  had  acted  toward  them  during 
the  famine,  the  Irish  agitators  were  organizing, 
with  the  utmost  activity,  a  renewed  insnrrection- 
aiy  movement.  In  the  township  organization 
there  were  already  500  clubs^  containing  80,000 
fighting  men.  The  prolonged  war  in  Hungary 
kept  alive  the  hopes  of  these  desperadoes;  the 
Nation,  their  chief  organ,  poured  rorth  incessant 
incitements  to  rebellion,  and  denounced  with 
peculiar  scorn  the  ''vice  of  loyalty."  The  dis- 
arming bill  of  last  session  had  been  attended 
with  little  practical  good,  so  sedulously  had  the 
arms  been  concealed  by  the  possessors.  In  these 
circumstances  Sir  Greorge  Gray,  on  the  requisi- 
tion of  Lord  Clarendon,  the  Lord-Lieutenant, 
brought  in  a  bill  for  the  continuance  of  the  sus- 
pension of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  for  six  months 
longer.  So  strongly  was  the  necessity  of  the  case 
felt,  that  the  bill  passed  the  Commons  by  a  ma- 
jority of  203,  there  being  only  18  in  the  minor- 
ity. In  the  Lords  it  passed  without  a  division. 
Various  measures  of  pecuniary  relief  were  at  the 
same  time  passed,  and  a  committee  appointed  to 
examine  into  the  working  of  the  Irish  poor-law. 
A  rate-in-aid  bill,  as  it  was  called,  was  also,  aft- 
er a  long  debate,  passed,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  extend  the  area  of  local  taxation,  and  thereby 
equalize  the  burden  of  pauperism,  which  at  pres- 
ent fell  with  undue  and  crushing  severity  on 
particular  districts.  It  was  evident  from  these 
measures  that  Government,  taught  by  stem  ne- 
cessity, had  at  length  come  to  see  how  Ireland 
was  to  be  dealt  with,  which  was  to  eease  to  make 
1  pu>L  Debw  it  t^®  battle-field  of  parties,  to  repress 
dL  310, 87 1 ;  Sternly  the  efforts  of  the  agitators,  and 
a™.  Reg.  do  every  thing  possible  to  relieve  the 
i»49, 00,  vk  ,^^  distresses  of  the  people.^ 
These  measures,  how  wise  ana  necessary  so- 
5^  ever,  did  not,  however,  go  to  the  root 
Sir  Robert  of  the  evil.  It  was  to  be  found  in 
Bter*  Bnenm-  the  excessive  redundancy  of  the  pop- 
bmd  EstatM  dilation,  the  result  of  long  misgov- 
emment ;  the  low  price  of  agricul- 
^  produce,  the  consequence  of  the  contrao- 
f  the  currency  and  free  trade  in  grain; 


the  impoverished  state  of  the  landed  proprietoro 
which  the  latter  caused,  and  the  lawless  state  of 
the  country,  which  prevented  the  establishment 
of  fisheries  or  manufactures  in  it.  Nature  was 
silently,  and  unobserved  amidst  the  strife  of  par- 
ties, preparing  a  remedy — ^the  only  efiectual  rem- 
edy for  these  evils — ^in  the  extension  of  the  cur- 
rency of  the  world  by  the  gold  discoveries,  and 
the  diminution  of  the  popidation  by  the  prodig- 
ious emigration ;  but  neither  of  these  measures 
could  affect  th£  encumbered  estates,  the  insolv- 
ency of  which  acted  as  a  dead-weight  upon  the 
industry  and  energies  of  the  country.  But  Sir 
B.  Peel  discovered  a  remedy  for  this  evil,  which, 
though  startling  and  even  revolutionary  in  its 
chiuracter,  met  with  general  support,  and  ulti- 
mately was  adopted  by  the  Legislature,  from  the 
sense  entertained  of  its  paramount  necessity. 
The  general  outline  of  his  plan  was  brought  for- 
ward in  an  admirable  speech,  during  the  debate 
on  the  Bate-in- Aid  Bill ;  and  it  was  afterward 
taken  up  by  Government,  and  embodied  in  the  fa- 
mous E^cniDSRED  Estates  Bill,  which  passed 
both  Houses  without  a  division.  The  object  of 
this  bill  was  to  facilitate  the  sale  of  estates  which 
were  drowned  in  debt,  by  extricating  the  pro- 
cedure regarding  it  from  the  delays  and  technic- 
alities of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  which  then  had 
the  sole  jurisdiction  on  the  subject,  and  to  induce 
purchasers  to  come  forward  by  giving  them  a 
clear,  indefeasible,  parliamentary  title.  To  ef- 
fect these  important  objects,  a  commission  of 
three  persons  was  appointed,  invested  with  the 
whofe  powers  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  the 
sale  of  encumbered  estates,  with  power  to  make 
regulations  for  their  own  procedure,  which  was 
to  be  of  the  simplest  and  most  summaiy  kind, 
and  a  sale  under  which  was  to  confer  upon  the 
purchaser  an  absolute,  indefeasible  ,  ^p^^  -j^y^ 
title.  This  bill  having  passed  both  c.  iL  786,  &  lii. 
Houses,  and  received  the  royal  as-  2M,  818, 847; 
sent,  the  conmiission  was  immedi-  ^^  ^^^ 
ately  issued.^  *    ' 

lieneficial  as  this  Act  has  proved  in  its  effects 
to  society  in  general  in  Ireland,  and  j^ 
co-operating,  as  it  has  done,  with  the  WoiUng  of 
other  and  more  general  causes  of  thepUn,and 
amendment  induced  at  the  same  foj.g[*** 
time  by  the  merciful  interposition 
of  Providence,  it  was  attended  in  the  first  in- 
stance, in  reference  to  the  interest  of  individu- 
als, and  even  whole  classes  of  society,  with  the 
most  fiagrant  and  alarming  injustice.  The  es- 
tates in  the  country  bemg  for  the  most  part  deep- 
ly in  deU,  and  those  which,  from  their  insolvent 
cy,  fell  under  the  operation  of  the  Act  hopelesa* 
ly  so,  there  was  in  many  cases  a  shortcoming, 
often  of  great  magnitude,  when  the  estate  was 
brought  to  a  forced  sale,  betweefi  the  debts 
charged  on  the  estates,  and  the  price  which  was 
realized  for  them.  This  arose  chiefiy  from  the 
prodigious  difference  between  the  value  of  agri- 
eultnnd  produce  during  the  plentiful  currency  of 
the  war,  when  the  debts  were  contracted,  or  the 
provisions  for  wives  and  children  fixed  on  the  es^ 
tates.  This  great  difi*erence  must  at  any  time, 
and  under  the  most  fiivorable  circumstances, 
have  produced  in  many  casejs  a  very  large  defi- 
ciency ;  but  at  this  time  it  was  still  farther  ag- 
gravated by  the  terrors  excited  by  the  potato  rot, 
and  the  almost  total  cessation  of  the  payment  of 
rents,  or  their  entire  absorption  in  poor-rates^ 
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owing  to  the  failure  of  that  crop,  and  the  great 
fall  in  the  price  of  rural  produce  of  all  kinds,  ow- 
ing to  the  vast  importation  of  grain  and  cattle. 
So  great  was  the  effect  of  these  concurring 
causes,  that  few  estates  at  first,  when  hrought  to 
sale  by  the  Encumbered  Estates  Commission, 
realized  more  than  fourteen,  some  only  nine 
years'  price  of  the  nominal  rental.  The  debts 
affecting  the  encumbered  estates,  in  the  form  ei- 
ther of  mortgages,  jointures,  or  provisions  to 
children,  were  estimated  at  £80,000,000  ster- 
ling ;  and  as,  by  the  Irish  law,  debts  are  prefer- 
able for  principal  and  interest  according  to  the 
dates  of  the  registration  of  the  deeds  vouching 
them,  the  most  distressing'  cases  immediately  oc- 
curred of  creditors  and  families  whose  deeds  had 
not  been  recorded,  being  totally  ruined  by  the 
sale,  for  a  third  of  its  value,  of  the  estate  over 
J  which  their  security  extended.     Sev- 

is^^sv^;  ^^^^  millions  of  debts  were  lost  in 
Report  of  '  this  way,  especiallv  in  the  early  years 
Commission-  of  the  Act's  working,  and  unspeaka- 
Sf*i8?8?  ^^®  misery  induced  on  innocent  and 
*       '    respectable  parties.^ 

The  bill,  however,  continued  in  operation,  and 
^  the  Commissioners  worked  it  with 

Its  beneficial  diligence  and  fidelity.  As  prices 
«ffects  in  the  rose,  and  the  country  became  tran- 
•"**•  quilized  by  the  effects  of  the  prodig- 

ous  emigration,  the  purchase-money  rapidly  rose, 
and  in  seven  years  came  to  twenty-^ight  or  thirty 
years'  purchase  of  the  rental,  then  greatly  aug- 
mented. Then  the  injustice  to  creditors  ceased, 
for  they  were  nearly  all  paid  in  full ;  and  the 
benefit  of  a  transfer  of  a  considerable  part  of  the 
land  of  the  country,  unencumbered,  to  new 
hands,  possessed  of  more  capital  than  the  old  in- 
solvents, was  strongly  felt.  From  the  Act  com- 
ing into  operation  (25th  October,  1849),  to  81st 
August,  1858,  the  estates  brought  to  sale  had 
realized  £28,160,000;  the  lots  sold  had  been 
11,000,  and  the  amount  distributed  to  creditors 
£21,984,000 1  So  immense  a  transfer  of  landed 
property  by  foreed  sales  can  only  be  paralleled 
oy  the  connscation  of  the  estates  of  the  emigrant 
noblesse  in  France  by  the  decrees  of  the  Con- 
vention. But  the  injustice  done  in  Ireli^d  by 
this  indispensable  revolutionary  measure  was  far 
less  than  resulted  in  France  from  the  sole  of  the 
confiscated  estates :  the  purchase-money  realized 
gradually  came  to  pay  off  the  whole  encum- 
brances in  full ;  and  the  increased  rural  activity, 
induced  by  the  expenditure  of  capital  by  the  new 
proprietors,  is  to  be  reckoned  as  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  marked  and  extraordinary  improvement 
which  took  place  in  the  condition  of  Ireland  after 
I  Commission-  the  crisis  was  past,  which  will  for- 
ers'  Beport.  ever  render  memorable  the  middle 
Sept.  80, 1858.*  ^f  the  nineteenth  century.' 

The  foreign  affairs  of  Great  Britain  during  the 
66.  period  embraced  in  this  chapter  were 
Dlilerenee  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  narrow  es- 
to  KnTTto  *^*P®  which  the  country  made  from  a 
the  Uumgtt-  War,  first  with  Russia,  and  soon  after 
lian  refti-  with  France  and  Russia  united,  when 
K*^  in  a  state,  as  the  event  afterward 

proved,,  little  qualified  to  maintain  a  contest 
with  either  taken  separately.  The  origin  of 
the  dispute  was  a  demand  made  hj  the  cabinets 
of  St.  Petersburg  and  Vienna,  jomtly,  for  the 
extradition  of  Kossuth,  Bem,  Dembinski,  and  a 
large  body  of  Hungarian  and  Polish  exiles,  who 


had  crossed  the  frontier  of  Servia,  and  taken 
refuge  in  the  Turkish  dominions,  after  the  capit- 
ulation of  Georgey  in  the  preceding  antmnn. 
The  two  powers  made  a  formal  demand  upon  the 
Sultan  for  the  surrender  to  them  of  these  fugi- 
tives, upon  the  ground  that  they  were  not  ordi- 
nary enemies,  but  subjects  of  their  own  who  had 
been  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  should  be  given 
up  to  the  power  whose  laws  they  had  offended. 
This  demand  the  Porte  resisted,  ailing  In  sup- 
port of  their  refusal  that  the  fugitives  had  been 
guilty  of  no  violation  of  the  Turkish  laws,  and 
of  no  machinations  against  either  Aostria  or 
Russia  while  on  Turkish  territory,  and  that  to 
require  them  in  these  circumstances  to  be  given 
up  was  to  demand  an  outrage  upon  the  laws  of 
hospitality,  and  their  own  degradation  as  an  in- 
dependent power.  Russia,  however,  persisted  in 
her  demand  ,*  and  as  the  Turkish  Government 
adhered  to  their  refusal.  Baron  Titoff  and  Count 
Stunners  intimated  to  the  Porte  that  all  diplo- 
matic intercourse  with  them  had  ceased.  In 
this  extremity  the  Sultan  applied  to  the  Engli^ 
and  French 'Governments  for  succor,  and  they 
were  perfectly  united  in  supporting  him.  The 
English  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  accordingjly, 
received  orders  to  make  sail  for  the  Dardanelles; 
and  they  arrived  there  in  the  beginning  of  De- 
cember, under  the  command  of  Admiral  FarikCr. 
Matters  now  looked  very  serious ;  for  the  Britidi 
fleet,  as  it  was  said,  owing  to  stress  of  weather, 
which  rendered  it  dangerous  at  that  season  to  lie 
outside,  passed  the  Straits,  and  lay  inside  the 
Dardanelles.  This,  according  to  the  letter  of 
the  Treaty  of  Unkiar-Skelessi,  was  a  casug  UIU; 
and  if  the  Russians  had  chosen,  they  might  have 
treated  it  as  such,  and  declared  war.  The  finn 
attitude  of  the  British  and  French  Governments, 
however,  prevented  a  collision;  the  cabinet  of 
St.  Petersbuig  was  not  prepared  for  immedian 
hostilities;  and  after  some  negotiations  it  re- 
ceded from  its  demand,  and  the  exiles  were  not 
disturbed  in  their  retreat.  To  justify  th&r  pro- 
tection, however,  the  Turkish  Government  inti- 
mated to  the  fugitives  that  they  had  better  em- 
brace the  Mohammedan  religion.  Kossuth  re- 
turned an  evasive  answer,  and  avoided  compli- 
ance ;  but  Dembinski  and  Bem  made  no  scruples, 
and  became  Mussulmans,  saying  it  was  their 
vocation  to  fight  the  Russians,  and  not  to  enter 
into  disputes  about  religion !  Times  were  changed 
since  Zriny  defended  the  towers  of  i  j^„.  j^^ 
Sigcth  against  the  army  of  Solyman  1849,  MS; 
the  Magnificent,  and  John  Sobieski  j^  ^^ 
hastened  with  the  Polish  pospolite  S^'gJJ^ 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Vienna,  be-  purl.  X)eh.  e.  * 
leaguered  by  the  Turkish  host.*        *▼•  i*T,  182. 

Hardly  had  the  country  esci^ed  from  this 
danger  when  another  peril  arose  from  ^ 
the  assertion  of  pretensions  on  the  oiigSn'of  Um 
part  of  the  British  Government,  nd-  qumml  with 
ther  so  much  called  for  by  national  S^SIbmii. 
honor  nor  so  justifiable  by  the  law  ^*«^-»— ««• 
of  nations.  A  diplomatic  correspondence  had 
for  some  time  been  going  on  between  the  British 
Government  and  that  of  Greece  in  regard  to 
certain  claims  of  the  former,  founded  partly  on 
an  alleged  act  of  injustice  of  the  King  (^Greece 
to  a  British  sutgect,  and  partly  on  injnries  said 
to  have  been  inflicted  on  another  Brit»h  snlject 
by  an  Athenian  mob.  The  facts  alleged  were, 
that  King  Otho,  in  the  conne  oi  clearing  the 
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groand  for  tbo  oomtnictioa  of  a  italace  near 
Athens^  had  taken  part  of  a  garden  belonging  to 
Mr.  Finlaj,  a  British  subject  long  setded  in 
Greece,  and  had  refused  to  give  any  adequate 
compensation ;  and  that  another  British  sabject, 
but  a  Fortoguese  by  birth,  Don  FacificOi  had  had 
his  house  broken  into  and  plundered  by  a  Greek 
moh,  and  no  redress  had  yet  been  obtained, 
either  from  the  parties  implicated  in  the  outrage 
or  the  Govemment  of  Greece.  The  Government 
of  Athens  answered  that  they  were  willing  to 
give  a  reasonable  compensation,  and  that  they 
would  agree  to  the  settlement  of-  the  claim  by 
arbitration ;  but  that  the  demand  made  was  ex- 
orbitant, and  twenty  timoB  what  was  really  due ; 
and  this  was  warmly  supported  by  the  Cabinet 
of  the  TuilerieS)  who  tendered  their  good  offiees 
to  adjust  the  dispute.  This,  however,  did  not 
•nit  the  views  of  Lord  Falmerston,  who  was  re- 
solved to  carry  matters  with  a  high  hand,  and 
extort  immediate  concessions  to  the  demands  of 
England  at  the  cannon's  month.  Accordingly, 
he  sent  orders  to  Admiral  Farker,  who  was  re- 
luming from  the  Dardanelles  with  the^ritish 
squadron,  to  make  sail  for  Athens.  He  aocord- 
ingly  did  so,  and  anchored  off  the  Fineus  with 
fifteen  ships  of  war,  repeating  in  the  name  of  his 
Gh>vemment  a  peremptory  demand  for  the  rep- 
.  «>„*_.  aration  sought;  and  on  its  being 
kS^  jm  withheld.  UwMfonn.ny  nod- 
lUy  12, 18wh  ned  to  the  captam  of  a  vessel  of 
Ad.  Reg.  18S0,  war  lying  in  tbe  FirsBus,  that  the 
llLTlf  *•  ^^  harbor  was  placed  in  a  state  of 
*''*^*^  bkickade.^ 

This  demand  thus  enforced  was  clearly  a  vio- 
lation  of  the  law  of  nations^'and  an 
Fnnce  Is  on  viyustifiable  stretch  of  power  by  the 
fth«T«mof  stronger   against  the   weaker.     It 
warwttbEa-  never  was  hbard  of  before  that  the 
J^|JJ^»-  cUums  of  privaU  individuals  of  dif- 
ferent countries  against  each  other, 
or  the  Government  of  either,  could  be  made  the 
subject  <Mf  national  demand^  or  be  enforced  at 
tiie  cannon's  mouth.   The  English  neyer  thonght 
of  calling  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
or  ihe  Bepnblics  of  South  America,  to  account 
for  the  many  millions  of  British  capital  which 
had  been  lost  by  the  North  American  repudiation 
of  their  debts,  or  the  *' universal  insolvency"  of 
the  '^healthy  young  republics  of  the  southern 
parts  of  that  hemisphere.''    If  such  a  doctrine 
were  admitted  into  the  law  of  nations,  private 
debts  would  universally  be  made  a  pretext  of 
pabllc  wars,  and  society  would  revert  to  the  bar- 
Muroos  state  when  family  fouds  or  individual 
wrongs  kept  nations  in  constant  hostility.    The 
French  Government  accordingly  viewed  the  mat- 
ter in  this  light ;  for  having  demanded  explana- 
tions, and  received  none  that  were  satisfactory, 
they  instructed  their  embassador  at  the  Cknut 
of  lAmdon,  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  to  leare  that 
csipstal,  which  he  accordingly  did ;  and  at  the 
game  time  the  Rassian  minister,  Baron  Bmnow, 
.   declined  an  invitation  to  dinner  at  Lord 
^       Falmerston's.    These  two  pojren  were 
acting  entirely  in  concert,  as  joint  guarantees, 
by  the  treatjr  of  15th  July,  1824,  with  Great 
Britain,  of  the  independence  of  Greece.    War 
seemed  inevitable,  or  rather  already 
186060%  l^^^>  between  England  and  the  two 
^^    *       greatest  of  the  Continental  powers.' 
The  announcement  that  tbo  French  embaasa- 
Vol.  rV.— Kk 


dor  had  left  London,  and  that  the  BasBian  was 
preparing  to  follow  his  example,  ^ 
vriiich  was  made  in  London  on  the  pioeeedings 
15th  Mav,  created,  as  well  it  might,  io  Fvli*- 
a  prodigious  sensation.  Lord  Stan-  m«ntoiiUila 
ley  (noJ  Lord  Deiby),  in  a  nower-  '"^^"^ 
ftd  and  eloquent  speech  brought  the  subject  ba- 
fore  the  House  of  Lord%  calling  on  them  to 
dear  the  character  of  a  great  nation,  which  had 
been  prostituted  by  an  attempt  to  enforce  niyust 
demands  upon  a  weak  and  defenseless  State. 
The  Government  was  strongly  supported  by  Lord 
Lansdowne  and  the  whole  Whig  party,  but  the 
motion  of  Ix>rd  Stanley  was  carried  by  a  major- 
ity of  87<— the  numbers  being  169  to  122.  This 
hostile  majority,*  in  a  House  which  had  been  so 
largely  recruited  from  the  Whig  ranks  during  the 
last  twenty  years,  made  a  great  impression  on 
the  country,  and  a  change  of  minist^  was  gen- 
erally contemplated.  Lord  Falmeiston  tendered 
his  resignation  to  Lord  John  Bussell  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning;  but  the  Fremier  declined  to 
accept  it  till  the  opinion  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  taken  on  the  sulject.  They  were  not 
long  of  coming  to  the  rescue.  On  the  20Ui  June 
Mr.  Boebuck  gave  notice  of  a  motion  approving 
the  foreign  policy  of  Government,  which  came 
on  for  discussion  on  the  following  day,  and  led 
to  an  important  debate.  In  the  course  of  it 
Lord  Falmerston  vindicated  the  aggressive  policy 
he  had  pursued,  by  appealing*  to  the  old  Roman 
saying  when  its  citixens  were  brought  to  trial  in 
a  foreign  land,  "  Chit  JRamanua  sum ;"  a  maxim 
more  suitable  to  the  ancient  republican  masters 
of  the  world  than  to  a  state  such  as  Britain,  sun 
rounded  by  powerful  and  jealous  monarchical 
neighbors.  His  speech  on  that  occasion,  which 
occupied  four  hours  and  a  half  in  deliTering,  was 
one  of  the  most  powerful  and  effective  erer  made 
within  the  walls  of  Farliament.  The  House^ 
after  a  debate  of  four  nights,  divided,  when  Gov- 
ernment had  a  m»ority  of  46— the  numbers  be- 
ing 810  to  264.  This  victory  prolonged  the  lifo 
of  the  Administration.  The  whole  ,  p^^  j^^  ^ 
strength  of  the  united  Liberal  and  xiL  IC^  789 : 
Roman  Catholic  par^  supported  An.  Reg.  1860, 
Ministers  on  this  occasion.  >  ^  ^ 

As  the  House  of  Commons  by  so  large  a  ma- 
jority supported  Ministers  on  this  ^ 
question,  and  brought  the  nation  to  jfOiUxy  and 
the  yeige  of  a  war  with  France  and  jMni  umt^ 
Russia  united,  it  is  worth  while  to  menta  of  the 
examine  what  preparation  they  had  ^jf^^iii^ 
made  to  sustain  a  war  with  these  two 
powers.  This  is  now  ascertained  by  authentic 
evidence.  From  the  return  presented  to  the 
House  of  Commons  on  5th  June,  1867,  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  it  appears  that 
the  total  militaiT  force  voted  by  Farluunent  was» 
for  1850,  exclusive  of  those  in  India,  99,128,  of 
whom  89,780  were  required  for  the  colonies, 
leaving  only  59,898  for  service  in  the  British  IsU 
ands.  Nor  was  the  state  of  the  navy  more  satis- 
factory ;  for  the  men  and  boys  voted  for  the  sea 
service  in  that  year  were  only  89,000 ;  and  br 
no  e^rts  could  five  sail  of  the  Ihie,  adequaiei^ 
mcamed,  have  been  collected  in  the  Channel  to 
protect  the  British  shores  from  invasion.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Russians  had  25  sail  of  the 
line  constantiy  manned  and  equipped  in  the 
Baltic,  and  15  in  tiie  Bnxine;  and  France  had 
58^000  men  ready  to  man  20  sail  of  the  line,  and 
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as  numy  frigates  and  war-steamen  to  join  in  tba 
enisade.  And  the  danger  was  averted  by  no 
other  means  bat  abandonment  bj  Great  Britain 
of  the  pretensions  she  had  in  so  heedless  a  man- 
ner advanced.  After  all  this  discussion,  Lord 
Pahnerston  qnietlj  succumbed,  and  agreed  to 
J  submit  the  disputed  claims  to  arbi- 
6,  iSST^^Com-  tration,  as  France  had  all  along 
mons;  Pari,     urged;  and  the  matter  ended  by  the 

^**QT?'  2tq     arhiteis  giving  about  a  thirtieth  part 
xiL  8T8.  478.    ^^ ^^^  ^^^  originally  demanded.^ 

The  speech  of  Sir  R  Peel  during  this  debate 
^l^  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  which 
Death  of  Sir  he  ever  deliyered,  and  it  was  attended 
BobertPeeL  ^ith  one  mournful  peculiarity — it 
Jttiy  L  ^jjg  jjjg  j^^^  Within  a  few  hours 
after,  on  the  29th  June,  as  Sir  R.  Peel  was  rid- 
ing up  Constitution  Hill,  he  was  unfortunately 
thrown  fr^n  his  horse,  and  severely  hurt.  He 
was  carried  home,  and  the  best  surgical  aid  im- 
mediately obtained,  but  in  yain ;  for  after  linger- 
ing in  great  pain  for  some  days,  he  expired  at 
eleven  o'clock  on  the  1st  July.  It  is  impossible 
to  describe  the  impression  which  this  melancholy 
event  produced  on  the  country,  or  the  universal 
grief  with  which  the  intelligence  of  it  was  re- 
oeiyed.  The  news  of  his  death  created  as  great 
a  sensation  abroad  as  it  did  in  this  country. 
The  Queen  was  desirous  to  make  Lady  Peel  a 
peeress,  as  had  been  done  with  Lady  Canning 
under  similar  circumstances,  but  she  declined  it, 
agreeably  to  the  expressed  wish  of  her  deceased 
husband.  All  parties  concurred  in  the  eloquent 
peroration  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  House  of 
Commons:  ''Though  he  has  died  full  of  years 
and  of  honors,  yet  it  is  a  death  which,  in  human 
eyes,  is  premature ;  for  we  had  fondly  hoped  that 
whatever  position  Providence  might  stUl  assign 
to  him,  by  the  weight  of  his  ability,  by  the  splen- 
*  Fori  Deb.  c  ^^  ^^  ^^  talents,  and  the  purity  of 
xH.  858 ;  Ann.  his  Tirtues,  he  might  still  have  been 
npK  1850,  spared  to  render  service  to  his  coun- 
IT^  im  2y :» 

Now  ia  the  stately  oolumn  broke,' 
The  beacon-light  is  qnenoh*d  in  smoke, 
The  trumpet's  silvery  sound  is  sfciU, 
The  warder  silent  on  the  hilL*  '* 

The  only  other  matter  of  general  importance 

^         which  came  before  Parliament  in 

BUI  lowering  this  session   was  a  measure   for 

the  franchise   change  in  the  electoral  qnaliiica- 

ta  Ireland.       ^^^   ^^  ^^  counties  of  Ireland. 

The  ^ropontion  of  Government  was  that  the 
franchise  should  be  lowered  from  £10  a  year  of 
rated  value,  which  it  at  present  was,  to  £8.  The 
ground  on  which  this  demand  was  made  was  the 
great  diminution  which  had  taken  place  of  late 
Tears  in  the  number  of  registered  voters  in  that 
island,  which  was  found,  by  the  returns  presented 
to  Parliament,  to  have  declined  from  208,000  to 
72,000.  The  motion  was  strongly  opposed  in 
both  Houses,  as  being  virtually  a  new  reform 
bill,  placing  the  constituency  of  Ireland  on  a 
different  footing  from  what  it  was  in  any  other 
part  of  the  empire.  An  amendment  was  pro- 
posed, on  the  one  hand,  to  lower  the  franchise 
for  the  counties  to  £5  rating,  and  on  the  other 
to  raise  it  to  £15.  Lord  John  Russell,  however, 
on  the  part  of  Gbvemment,  resisted  both  these 
changes,  and  at  length  the  matter  ended  in  the 
rating  of  £8  a  year  being  adopted  as  the  stand- 
ard both  in  boroughs  and  ooontiet.    It  afibrded 


a  melancholy  picture  of  the  state  to  which  Ire- 
land had  been  reduced  under  the  combined 
operations  of  the  potato  famine  and  the  free  ad- 
mission of  foreign  grain,  that  it  became  neces- 
sary for  the  authors  of  the  Beform  Bill,  and  the 
supporters  of  free  trade,  to  lower  the  snffinge, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  constituency  i  p^,  i>^|,.  ^ 
dwindling  away  to  nothing — to  a  is.  8ia.  364; 
level  scarcely  equal  to  the  annual  a^  il5?%|» 
maintenance  of  an  English  pauper.  *  ^^^^  *^  ®* 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  question  upon  which 
the  Government  was  most  decidedly  «s. 
in  the  wron^was  the  one  on  which  Cirenmrtan- 
they  ultimately  went  to  issue  with  f?rTi!S^5* 
their  opponents,  and  I  on  which  a  ioe„ton's  re- 
change  oif  ministry-  for  a  brief  period  movai  ftom 
soon  after  took  place.  It  is  still  ^^^^ce. 
more  remarkable  that  this  change  took  its  ori- 
gin, not  in  consequence  of  a  defeat  on  any  of 
Uie  great  questions  of  the  day,  but  of  a  matter 
personal  to  one  of  the  cabinet  ministers.  Lord 
Palmerston,  who  had  so  long  conducted  the  for- 
eign affairs  of  the  country,  had  become  so  much 
elatedly  the  triumphant  majority  which  had 
carried  him  through  on  the  Greek  qoestioD, 
that  he  was  not  only  complained  of  by  his  col- 
leagues for  carrying  on  matters  in  his  depart- 
ment too  exclusively  of  his  own  authori^,  but 
even  fell  under  the  censure  of  his  sovereign  for 
not  making  her  sufficiently  acquainted  with  im- 
portant puUic  measures,  and  altering  some  state 
papers  in  material  passages  after  they  had  been 
submitted  to  her  approviS.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  Premier  complained  of  some  expressions 
used  by  the  Foreign  Secretary  to  the  Hungarian 
refugees,  as  likely  to  disturb  the  peace  of  Eu- 
rope, and  of  a  conversation  held  by  him  with 
the  French  embaseador  in  London  regarding  the 
coup^etat  of  December  2,  1851,  repugnant  to 
the  tenor  of  the  instructions  sent  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  their  embassador  at  Paris,  which  was  to 
abstain  from  all  interference  whatever  in  the 
affairs  of  France.  The  result  wai  that  Lord 
John  Russell  felt  it  his  duty  to  recommend  to 
her  M^esty  to  remove  Lord  Palmer-  ,  ^^^  ^^ 
ston  from  office,  which  was  acconi-  1952,  3. 15; 
ingly  done,  and  Lord  Granville  was  Paul  Deh.  e. 
appointed  his  successor.'  ***•  **•  **• 

So  far  Lord  John  Russell  was  snccessfiil  in 
maintaining  the  system  of  non-in-  ^ 
terference  in  the  afikirs  of  foreign  Defeat  of  the 
nations,  which  was  the  only  true  Minfatryon 
policy  for  the  country,  and  getting  Sm  J*^^ 
quit  of  a  rival  in  the  cabinet,  whose 
abilities  he  perhaps  had  some  reason  to  dread. 
But  he  had  an  experienced  and  skillful  antago- 
nist to  deal  with.  Lord  Palmerston  ere  long  had 
his  revenge.  Notwithstanding  the  extreme  r»- 
luctance  of  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  any  augmentation  of  the  army  or  navy 
estimates,  the  Government  felt  so  strong]^  the 
perilous  position  in  which  the  countiy  was  now 
placed  in  presence  of  the  Sovereign  of  France, 
whose  intentions  were  as  yet  unknown,  that  they 
felt  it  absolutely  necessary  to  adopt  some  measure 
which  might  in  some  degree  strengthen  the  na^ 
tional  defenses.  Accordingly,  on  16th  February, 
1852,  Lord  John  RusseU  brought  in  a  bill,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  establish  a  boal  nulitia 
of  70,000  men  in  England,  in  addition  to  a 
trifling  addition  of  4000  infantry  and  1000  artil- 
lery to  the  regular  amqr.    The  trooptirerB  only 
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to  be  called  ont  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  foKt^  and 
in  Uie  first  instanoe  the  cost  wonld  be  only 
X200,000  a  year.  In  the  second  year,  howerer, 
the  force  was  to  be  raised  to  100,000,  and  in  the 
third  to  180,000,  still,  however,  on  the  footing 
of  a  local  militia.  Lord  Falmerston,  who,  not- 
withstanding hb  daring  foreign  policy,  was  fully 
alive  to  the  defenseless  state  of  die  oovntiy,  and 
was  more  conversant  than  the  prime  minister 
with  the  necessity  of  permanefU  embodiment  to- 
ward the  formation  of  an  efficient  sulitary  force, 
moved  as  an  amendment,  that  the  word  **  local" 
should  be  left  out  of  the  bill,  besides  other  altera- 
tions of  a  less  important  character.  « The  object 
of  this  was  to  render  the  proposed  militia  a  per- 
manent force,  differing  from  the  line  only  in  not 
being  bound  to  serve  out  of  the  country.  Prob- 
ably Lord  John  Russell  was  too  well  versed  in 
histoiy  not  to  know  that  this  species  of  force  was 
much  more  likely  to  be  efficient  than  the  other ; 
bnt  he  stood  too  much  in  awe  of  the  members 
for  the  manufacturing  towns,  and  deemed  the 
finances  of  the  country  not  sufficiently  recovered 
from  their  long-continued  depression  to  acquiesce 
in  the  amendment.  He  resisted  it,  accordingly, 
with  the  whole  weight  of  Giovemment;  but  a 
coalition  having  been  formed  between  the  Con- 
servative opposition  and  Lord  Falmerston's  per- 
sonal Mends,  the  Premier  was  thrown  into  a 
minority,  on  a  division,  of  9,  the  numbers  being 
135  to  126.  Upon  this,  Lord  John  Russell 
threw  up  the  biU,  assigning  as  his  reason  for 
^^  ^  doing  so,  that  the  vote  of  the  House  was 
substantially  one  of  want  of  confidence 
in  the  administration,  and  that  he  could  no 
longer  conduct  the  Grovemment  when  he  had  lost 
the  power  of  carrying  its  measures.  The  result 
was  that  the  whole  ministry  resigned ;  and  the 
Queen  having  .sent  for  the  Elarl  of  Derby  (for- 
2  p^fi^  jy^^  ^  merly  Lord  Stanley),  he,  with  some 
zix.  838, 8T4 ;  hesitation,  undertook  to  form  an  ad- 
Ann.  Beg.  ministration,  the  members  of  which 
185S,B1, 89.  were  announced  shortly  afker.** 
l^e  Eakl  of  Debbt,  who  was  now  called  to 
^  die  chief  direction  of  affiurs,  has  not 
Lord  Derby  on  this  occasion,  or  since  that  time, 
Man  orator,  y^^j^  ^o  long  in  office  as  to  enable  a 
just  estimate  to  be  formed  of  his  merits  as  a 
statesman,  and  it  will  belong  to  a  future  histo- 
rian to  pronounce  a  judgment  on  that  subject. 
Bnt  there  is  one  quaUty  he  possessed,  which  al- 
ready had  become  so  conspicuous  that  a  confi- 
dent opinion  may  even  now  be  pronounced  upon 
it.     He  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  and  by  the  admis- 
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sum  of  aU  parties,  the  most  perfect  orator  of  his 
day.  His  style  of  speaking  diffius  essentially 
from  that  of  the  great  statesmen  of  his  own  or 
the  preceding  age.  His  leading  feature  is  nei- 
ther the  vehement  declamation  of  Fox,  nor  the 
lucid  narrative  of  Pitt,  nor  the  classical  fancy  of 
Canning,  nor  the  varied  energy  of  Brougham. 
Capable,  when  he  chose,  of  rivaling  any  of  theses 
illustrious  in  the  line  in  which  they  excelled,  the 
native  bent  of  his  mind  leads  him  rather  to  a 
combination  <^  their  varied  excellencies  than  an 
imitation  of  any  one  of  them.  In  many  respects 
he  is  a  more  perfect  and  winnini^  orator  than 
any  of  his  predecessors.  His  eloquence  presents 
a  combination  of  opposite  and  seemingly  incon- 
sistent excellencies,  but  which  combine  in  a  sur- 
prising manner  to  form  a  graceful  and  attract- 
ive whole.  At  once  playful  and  serious,  elo- 
quent and  instructive,  amusing  and  pathetic,  his 
thoughts  seem  to  fiow  from  his  lips  in  an  unpre- 
meditated stream,  which  at  once  delights  and  fiEu- 
cin&tes  his  hearers.  None  was  ever  tired  while 
his  speech  lasted ;  no  one  ever  saw  him  come  to 
aconclnsion  without  regret.  He  is  capable  at 
times  of  riahig  to  the  highest  flights  of  eloc^nence, 
is  always  thoroughly  master  of  the  subject  on 
which  he  qieaks,  and  never  fails  to  |jlaoe  his 
views  in  the  clearest  and  most  favorable  light; 
but  the  natural  bent  of  his  mind  is  to  win  the 
assent  of  his  hearers  by  the  charm  of  his  fancy  or 
the  delicacy  of  his  satire,  rather  than  sweep  away 
their  judgment  by  the  torrent  of  his  oratory. 

Lord  Derby's  cabinet,  by  the  admission  even 
of  its  adversaries,  was  composed  of 
men  of  distinguished  abilities.  As  qj,  ^bloet 
a  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
armed  at  all  points  in  the  panoply  of  talent,  Mr. 
Disraeli  stood  pre-eminent;  and  if  his  peculiar 
and  great  sarcastic  talents  had  not  such  a  field 
for  their  exercise  as  when  he  was  the  chief  of 
the  Opposition,  he  had  a  still  more  favorable  op- 
portunity of  exhibiting  his  vast  stores  of  inform- 
ation and  practiced  powers  of  debate.  Lord 
Malmesbnry  conducted  the  foreign  affairs  of  the 
country  with  judgment  and  temper,  and  in  the 
most  condliatoxy  spirit — qualities  of  the  highest 
importance  in  regaining  the  confidence  of  the 
European  powers,  whose  jealousies  had  been 
generally  awakened,  or  hostility  produced,  by 
the  aggressive  propensities  of  his  predecessor; 
and  Sir  John  Pakington,  in  the  important  situa- 
tion of  colonial  secretary,  exhibited  an  amount 
of  information  on  these  great  and  varied  inter- 
ests, and  judgment  in  de&ng  with  them,  which 
won  for  him  universal  confidence.  The  days 
of  this  administration,  however,  were  numbered 
from,  the  hour  when  they  first  ascended  to  power : 
not  from  distrust  of  the  nation  in. their  capacity 
for  government,  but  from  an  opinion  generally 
entertained,  and  sedulously  inculcated  by  their 
opponents,  that  they  were  in  secret  adverse  to 
the  new  principles,  and  that  the  ascendency  of 
the  urban  class,  in  whom  the  Reform  Bill  had 
vested  the  government  of  the  country,  would  be 
endangered  by  their  continuance  in  office. 

In  one  particular  of  vital  importance,  as  it 
nltimatelv  turned  out,  to  the  char-  67. 
acter  and  safety  of  the  country,  a  Embodying 
great  and  salutary  change  was  in-  J^ JjncreaMT' 
troduced.  The  state  of  the  nation-  of  the  milita. 
al  defenses,  to  which  the  attention  ry  force  of  the 
<tf  Parliament  had  at  length  been  ^xmtry. 
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aroQfled,  early  occnpied  their  seriont  attention, 
and  a  bill  was  introdoced  into  Parliament  for 
embodying  the 'militia  in  England,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  80,000  men,  to  be  raiMd  in  the  first  in- 
stance by  voluntary  enlistment,  and,  failing  that, 
by  ballot.  Scotland  and  Ireland  were,  in  the 
mean  time,  excluded  from  the  operation  of  the 
bill.  It  was  warmly  supported  in  the  Commons 
by  Lord  Palmen>ton,  who  said  with  truth,  *Mt 
was  impossible  to  orer-^stimate  the  importance 
of  this  bill,"  and  it  passed  the  House  by  a  ma- 
jority of  187  to  142,  notwithstanding  a  fierce  op- 
position from  8ir  de  Lacy  £vans  and  the  Radi- 
cal members.  In  the  Loras,  the  bill  passed  with- 
out a  division ;  but  not  before  it  had  called  forth 
1  A  n.  Re  *  powerful  and  invaluable  speech 
166^  51,  e§;  ^^^  tl^c  Duke  of  Wellington,  mem* 
Pari!  Deb.  c!  orable  as  being  the  kut,  of  any  mo- 
ffi J^»  ^***'  ment,  he  ever  delivered  in,  Parlia- 
^^^^  ment.^* 

Meanwhile  Lord  Hardinge  was  actively  en- 
gaged  in  measures  to  augment  the 
Lord  Hax^  regular  army  in  that  department  in 
dinge*!  meas-  which  it  had  become  most  inefii- 
urea  to  Id-  dent.  When  he  came  into  office 
SuS?.  *'"  ^  ^0"°^  only/or<y  yuns  in  the  isl- 
and  capable  of  service,  and  most  of 
these  would  have  gone  to  pieces  the  first  time 
they  had  got  into  a  clay-field.  By  the  indefati- 
gable exertions  of  that  able  officer  the  number 
of  guns  fit  for  service  was,  by  the  end  of  the 
year,  raised  to  200;  and  this  was  the  train 
which  upheld  the  national  honor  in  the  siege  of 
Sebastopol.  Such  was  the  anxiety  of  that  gal- 
lant soldier  on  the  subject,  that  he  could  si^ak 
and  think  of  nothing  else  ;*  and  while  the  pieace 
>  Penonai  P*^  ***  Manchester  and  Liverpool 
informa^'^  were  resisting  every  attempt  to  ang- 
tion  from  ment  the  national  defenses,  and  dream- 
I^  Har-  ing  only  of  pacific  influences,  the  hero 
duige.        ^  Aibuera  and  Ferozeshah  spent  sleep- 

^  ''I  am  cerUdnlj  the  last  man,**  said  the  Dake  of 
Wellingtoa  on  thia  memorable  oGca«ion,  **  to  have  aov 
hesitation  of  opinion  ae  to  the  relative  advantages  or 
meeting  an  enemj  with  disciplined  or  half-disoiplined 
troops.  The  thhiga  are  not  to  be  ooupared  at  alL  With 
dlacfpllned  troops  you  are  acting  with  a  certain  degree 
of  confidence,  that  what  they  are  ordered  to  perform 
they  will  perform.  With  undisciplined  troops  yon  can 
have  no  such  eonfidenoe;  on  the  contrary,  the  ehancee 
are  that  they  wiU  do  the  very  reverae  of  what  they  are 
ordered  to.  Look  at  the  state  in  which  we  stand  at  tlie 
present  moment  We  are  at  peace  with  the  whole  world ; 
bat  who  can  say  how  long  that  peace  will  last?  Oar 
peace  establishment  should  have  In  contemplation  future 
wars,  and  this  should  have  been  provided  for  long  ago. 
It  Is  futility  to  expect  any  thing  from  troops  after  only  a 
month  or  six  weeks*  trsining.  We  hatfe  nevet  up  to  thU 
moment  nudtaainod  aproptrpeoM  eittabUshnufU:  that 
is  the  real  truth ;  and  we  are  now  in  such  a  position  that 
we  can  no  longer  carry  on  tliat  system,  and  we  must 
have  a  suitable  peace  establishment.  I  tell  you  that,  for 
the  last  ton  years,  you  have  never  had  more  men  in  your 
armies  than  were  sufBoient  to  relieve  your  sentriei  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  world ;  such  is  the  state  of  your 
peace  establishment.  You  have  been  carrying  on  war 
in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  in  the  different  stotions,  by 
means  of  your  peaoe  establishment:  yet  on  that  estab- 
li.nhment  yon  have  not  more  men  than  are  necessary  to 
relieve  the  sentries  and  reg^mente  on  foreign  service, 
some  of  which  have  been  twenty-flve  years  abroad.  In 
the  last  wsr  we  had  eevenl  millUa  reglmentaln  the  field, 
and  they  were  aa  fine  and  highly-diselplined  a  body  of 
men  as  I  ever  saw.  Every  thing  must  have  a  beginning, 
and  the  mlUtla  now  proposed  to  be  established  Is  that 
banning.  The  eighty  thoniand  man  now  proposed  to 
be  raised  will,  in  time,  become  what  their  predeoessors 
have  been,  and  form  an  invaluable  aa^dUary  to  the  regn- 
Ur  army.*'— i'lcn'L  JMl,  exzlt  728,  T81.  Arm.  Reg.,  18C8, 
p.  66s  07. 


less  nights  ruminating  on  the  imminenl  peril 
of  a  misled  and  infatuated  people^ 

The  House  of  Commons  acted  with  the  for- 
bearance, to  the  new  Ministry,  which  ^^ 
they  usually  exercise  toward  a  young  iMooiutioa 
speaker.  They  gave  them  a  fair  of  the  Home 
trial.  It  was  understood  and  tacit-  o'^<»»"°«»* 
ly  agreed  to,  that  no  measures  not  abscdutely 
necessary  should  be  brought  forward  till  the 
sense  of  the  country  was  taken  on  the  compara- 
tive claims  of  the  two  rival  parties  to  power ;  and 
that,  to  such  as  were  indispensable,  no  mere 
party  opposition  should  be  offered.  Both  par- 
ties honorably  abided  by  this  understanding. 
Parliament  was  prorogued  on  July  Ist,  jg]-|^ 
and  next  day  the  House  of  Commons  was 
dissolved  by  royal  proclamation.  The  general 
election  which  ensued  was  conducted  on  both 
sides  with  great  keenness,  but  happily  without 
the  violence  or  intimidation  which  had  so  often 
of  late  years  disgraced  the  people  of  both  islands. 
Bribery  and  corruption,  however,  were  carried 
on  to  an  extent  unknown  on  any  former  occa- 
sion ;  and  it  was  hard  to  say  which  of  the  two 
contending  parties  attained  the  greatest  emi- 
nence in  this  unenviable  particular.  No  less 
than  fifty-two  petitions  were  presented  against 
the  return  of  members  in  the  new  House— a 
number  as  yet  unprecedented.  One  thing,  how- 
ever, was  very  remarkable  in  the  Sections :  ncns 
of  the  Conservative  candidates,  not  even  those 
most  strongly  wedded  heretofore  to  protection 
principles,  were  bound  to  maintain  them  on  the 
hustings.  They  either  professed  themsdves  con- 
verts at  the  eleventh  hour  to  the  new  opinions, 
or  passed  them  over  in  silence,  saying  they  no 
longer  contested  the  matter  out  of  d^erence  to 
general  opinion.  The  general  prosperi^,  the 
result  in  reality  of  the  gold  discoveries,  which 
had  begun  to  afiect  prices  in  the  preceding  year, 
and  were  in  full  operation  in  this,  was  invariably 
ascribed  by  the  fiee-trade  party  to  their  meas^ 
ures ;  and  this  obtained  such  general  credence, 
that  any  resistance  to  it  was  out  of  the  question. 
Whatever  posterity  might  say  on  the  sulject,  it 
was  evident  that,  in  tihe  opinion  of  the  great 
minority  of  the  constituency  at  this  time,  finee 
trade  was  a  specific  for  all  the 
evils  under  which  the  nation  la^  ]8&8^S8%: 
bored.'  *      '  *  * 

The  new  Parliament  met  on  the  4tii  Noven- 
ber.    By  mutual  consent,  the  trial  jq 

of  strength  was  reservedfor  the  budg-  The  Bndgct, 
et,  which  Mr.  Disraeli  had  heaa.  upon  which 
preparing  during  the  recess,  and  5j^^£fSd* 
which  in  one  respect  involved  an  heicaigBa, 
important  financial  principle.    An  andtheWUgi 
addition  of  6000  men  was,  in  spite  Jjj^  ^  ^' 
of  the  violent  resistance  of  Mr. 
Hume  and  the  peace  party,  voted  for  the  navy, 
in  order  to  lay  the  Jomdation  of  a  Channei  Jleei, 
and  2000  men  and  1000  horses  for  the  artilleiy. 
But  the  great  resistance  was  reserved  for  the 
budget.    Mr.  Disraeli  proposed  a  reduction  of 
the  duty  on  tea  from  2s,  2d.  to  Is.  a  pound,  by 
progressive  reductions  during  six  years,  of  haUT 
the  present  duties  on  hops,  and  half  the  malt  tax. 
Altogether,  the  reductions  proposed  amoanted 
to  between  three  and  four  millions.     So  far  all 
were  agreed;  but  when  he  came  to  the  new 
taxes  to  supply  the  defidencnr  thus  created,  the 
case  was  very  different.    The  income  tax  was 
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to  be  coiitiiiiwd,  at  least  for  another  jrear,  and 
Ireland  included  in  it,  that  island  being  taken 
at  the  moderate  sun  of  £60,000,  while  Great 
Britain  was  £5,420,000.  Bat  then  came  an- 
other  proposed  tax,  at  which  the  British  nrban 
eonstitnencies  immediately  took  iire.  He  pro- 
posed that  the  hoose-tax,  which  at  present  did 
not  descend  below  houses  rated  at  £20,  should 
be  extended  to  those  rated  at  £10  and  upward. 
In  support  of  this  change,  he  reminded  the  House 
that,  since  1882,  the  inhabited  houses  of  Great 
Britain  had  bee»relieved  of  direct  taxes  amount- 
ing to  £3,080,000,  besides  indirect  taxes,  of 
which  more  than  hklf  fell  on  them,  amounting 
to  £17,000,000  more ;  while  the  landed  interest, 
which  paid  exclusive  taxes  to  the  amount  of 
£13,000,000  a  year,  had  obtained  the  remission 
of  none  of  them.  '*  Who  can  justify  a  house- 
tax,"  said  he,  *Hhe  operation  of  which  is  limited 
to  houses  of  £20  yalue?"  It  was  all  in  vain; 
tiie  niban  constituencies,  threatened  with  an  ap- 
proximation to  thg  dire  scourge  of  equal  taxaHou, 
said,  '*  We  can  justify  it"  No  sooner  was  the 
dreaded  change  announced  than  meetings  got 
up  in  all  the  chief  boroughs  of  the  kingdom,  and 
the  most  peremptory  and  significant  instructions 
were  sent  to  their  representatives  to  make  every 
effort  to  throw  out  the  hated  measure.  The  re- 
sult was,  that,  alter  an  animated  debate  of  four 
nights,  the  budget  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of 
19,  the  numbers  being  805  to  286.    Next  day 

1  Part.  Deb.  e.  ^^  ^"^  ^  Derby  and  all  the  mln- 
sxtii.  1483       isters  resigned  their  offices,  and 
1570,  1707;      Lord  John  Bnssell,  with  the  whole 
trolm.^^^  Whig   administration,  were,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  reinstated.* 
Two  events  of  a  calamitous  nature  occurred 
jj  in  this  year,  which  forcibly  attracted 

tarn  of  the  ^^  attention  of  the  country  and  of 
▲maaoBand  Europe.  The  first  of  these  was  the 
grfcrohiad  burning  of  the  Amazon^  a  magnifi* 
■'•*"•'*■  cent  steamer  of  2260  tons  bivden, 
having  on  board,  including  crew  and  passenge^^ 
210  persons,  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  on  the  4th 
Jannanr.  Among  the  passengers  lost  on  this 
melancholy  occasion  was  the  gifted  and  eloquent 
Mr.  EUiot  Warburton,  whose  recent  work,  Tke 
Crescent  and  the  Cross,  had  already  attained,  and 
has  since  maintained,  a  European  reputation. 
A  large  vessel  passed  within  300  vards  of  the 
burning  ship,  and  was  hailed  with  tne  energy  of 
despair  by  the  unhappy  crew,  but  it  renderra  no 
assistance.  If  this  heartless  conduct  makes  us 
blush,  the  next  catastrophe  makes  us  proud  of 
human  nature.  The  Birhaikead  steamer  had 
been  dispatched  with  detachments  from  sev- 
eral regiments,  amounting  to  13  officers,  466 
men,  and  20  women  and  children,  in  all,  with 
the  crew,  630  persons,  to  reinforce  their  respect- 
ive corps  in  CaffnntL  She  sailed  from  £n- 
f;land  on  the  5th  January,  and  from  Simon's 
Bay,  at  the  Cape,  on  the  23d  February,  and  was 
IMroosedlng  on  her  way,  when,  at  two  next  morn- 
ing, she  struck  on  a  sunken  rock  within  sight 
of  the  shore,  and  shortly  after  went  to  pieces. 
There  were  six  life-boats  on  board,  but  one  was 
ewamped  in  endeavoring  to  lower  it,  and  two 
eonld  not  be  got  loose  from  their  moorings. 
Thus  only  three  boats  were  available,  capable  at 
ihe  very  utmost  of  holding  78  persons  out  of 
^0.  The  scene  which  ensued  must  be  given  in 
ihe  words  of  one  of  the  snrvivon  of  the  wrecks 


"Mr.  Salmond,  the  csfplain  of  the  vessel,  gave 
orders  to  Colonel  Seton,  of  the  74th  Highland* 
ers,  to  send  the  troops  to  the  chain-pumps,  which 
was  immediately  done.  The  women  and  chil> 
dren  were  calmly  placed  in  the  cutter,  which  lay 
alongside  under  charge  of  an  officer,  and  pulled 
off  to  a  short  distance  to  be  free  from  the  rush. 
In  this  awful  moment  the  resolution  and  cool- 
ness of  all  on  board  were  very  remarkable,  far 
exceeding  any  thing  which  could  have  been  coi^ 
ceived  possible  from  the  most  exact  discipline. 
Not  a  ciy  nor  a  nmrmur  was  heard  among  thenit 
even  when  the  vessel  made  her  final  plunge.  All 
the  officers  received  their  orders,  and  had  them 
carried  out  as  if  the  men  were  embarking  instead 
of  going  to  the  bottom,  with  this  difference  only, 
that  I  never  saw  an  embarkation  conducted  with 
so  little  noise  and  confusion.  When  the  vessel 
was  first  going  down,  the  commander  called  out, 
'All  those  that  can  swim,  jump  overboard  and 
make  for  the  boats.*  We  begged  the  men  not  to 
do  as  the  commander  said,  as  the  boat  with  the 
women  must  be  swamped  if  they  reached  it.  Not 
mare  than  three  left  their  ranks  and  made  the  at" 
tempt, "  Only  194  were  saved  of  the  680  persons 
on  board  when  the  vessel  struck,  and  of  these  7 
were  women  and  18  children,  being  the  whole 
of  those  on  board.  The  names  of  the  officen  are 
given  below ;  would  that  it  were  possible  to  give 
the  names  of  the  soldiers  also,  to  be  ennobled 
in  the  proudest  niche  of  their  country's  glory.* 
And  with  this  memorable  deed  of  heroism,  more 
glorious  than  the  rush  of  the  chaffge  i  captain 
or  the  ascent  of  the  breach,  because  Wright*i  Nar- 
more  generous  and  disinterested,  the  ^^^^'flT^ 
author  closes  his  long  narrative  of  JJt  RiT*' 
the  deeds  of  his  countrymen  dur-  1852^468,478; 
ing  the  wars  of  the  French  Bevoln-  Bem.  Ooeur- 
tion.»  '**°~- 

It  will  belong  to  a  succeeding  historian  to  nar- 
rate the  wonderful  spring  which  the 
conntiy  made  during  the  five  yeara  iphe  ^  dU. 
which  followed  1852,  under  the  in-  ooreriM  In 
fiuence  of  the  gold  discoveries  in  caiifbrnlaand 
America  and  Australia;  but  a  brief  ^SS^aS^a 
notice  cX  them  is  here  mdispensable, 
in  order  to  explain  the  main  causes  which  were 
in  full  operation  in  that  year,  when  the  general 
election  took  place  and  free  trade  was  finalhr 
adopted  as  the  system  of  the  nation.    It  is  well 
known  that,  in  oonsequence  of  the  extension  of 
Uie  American  dominion  over  Texas  in  1848,  and 
the  war  with  Mexico  which  ensued,  the  peninsula 
of  California  was  ceded  to  the  United  States,  and 
became  a  part  of  the  Union.    The  Spaniards^ 
thirsting  for  gold,  had  been  there  for  three  hun- 
dred years,  and  the  gold  was  mixed  with  the  al- 
luvial sand  under  their  feet,  but  they  never  found 
it  out.    Before  the  Americans  had  been  there 
six  months  it  was  discovered,  and  the  face  of  the 
world  was  changed.    Miners  speedily  flocked  to 
this  El  Dorado  from  all  parts  of  America,  and 
many  of  Europe,  and  the  progress  which  ensued 

*  The7  were  Cornete  Bond  and  Bolt,  ISth  Lanoent  En- 
sign Bojrian,  Qoeen**  Boyato;  6th  B«g.,  Ensign  Mitford; 
12th,  Captain  Blake;  48d,  Uentenant  aitardol;  46th, <ms 
oflSieer;  TSd,  Lieutenants  Robinson  and  Booth,  and  Ein* 
si|ipn  Quear ;  T4th,  Ueutenant-Golonel  Seton  and  Ensign 
Russell;  91st,  Captain  Wright  and  Btaff-Snrgean  Broirn. 
Captain  Wright,  Lieatenanta  CKrardol  and  Luean,  Cor.iet 
Bnnrn,  and  StiUT-Snigeon,  alone  were  eaved. — Oaptah 
WsHXB^s  NarraUve;  Ann,  Bag,^  1868,  ^  478, 471 
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was  so  rapid  that  it  wtnild  be  deemed  fabaloas 
if  not  ascertained  by  anthentic  evidence.  In 
Fetntiary,  1849,  the  population  of  Europeans  in 
the  State  was  2000;  in  Jane,  1852,  it  was  al- 
ready 182,000;  and  in  1856  it  had  risen  to 
560,000.  Soon  after  this  great  discovery  had 
been  made,  a  similar  vein  of  prosperity  was  open- 
ed in  Australia.  Gold  was  there  discovered  in 
1849,  in  the  alluvial  plains  near  Ballarat,  and 
tiiis  led  to  a  general  search  in  the  vicinity,  and 
the  precious  article  was  soon  found  in  great  quan- 
tities. The  effects  were  immediately  the  same 
as  they  had  been  in  CaHfomia.  Population  and 
wealth  enormously  increased,  and  the  emigration 
to  it  in  1854  rose  to  87,000  persons ;  the  exports 
turned  £14,000,000,  being  about  jC28  a  head; 
and  the  gold  obtained  amounted  to  the  enormous 
value  of  £15,000,000. 
The  annual  supply  of  gold  and  silver  for  the 
73.  use  of  the  globe  was,  by  these  dis- 
Theirrast  coveries,  suddenly  increased  from  an 
«*c*^  average  of  £10,000,000  to  one  of 
£85,000,000 !  The  words  of  poetic  genius  were 
more  than  realized.  *'Methinks,  as  I  gaze 
around,  I  see  the  scheme  of  the  AU-beneficent 
Father  disentangling  itself  clear  through  the 
troubled  history  of  mankind.  How  mysterious- 
ly, while  Europe  rears  its  populations  and  fulfills 
its  civilizing  mission,  these  realms,  which  have 
been  concealed  from  its  eyes,  divulged  to  us  just 
as  civilization  needs  the  solution  to  its  problem ; 
a  vent  for  feverish  energies,  baffled  in  the  crowd, 
>  Sir  E.  B.  Lvt-  ^^"'^fi*  bread  to  the  famished,  hope 
toii*a  Caxton«i  ^  the  desperate,  in  very  truth ;" 
Hi  818;  Whit-  enabling  the  New  World  to  redress 
muHh,  vL  764,  the  balance  of  the  Old.  ^  Here  the 
actual  ^neid  passes  before  our 
eyes.  From  the  hearts  of  the  exiles  scattered 
over  this  hardier  Italy,  who  can  not  see  in  the 
future 

A  race  from  vhenoe  New  Alb!on*8  aon*  shall  come, 
And  the  long  gloriee  of  a  fatvan  Romef** 

Most  of  all  did  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ex- 
T4         perience  the  wonderful  effects  of 
Especially  In   this,  great  addition  to  the  circulat- 
the  British      ing  medium  of  our  globe.     That 
Empire.  which  for  five-and-twenty  years  had 

been  awanting — a  currency  commensurate  to  the 
increased  numbers  and  transactions  of  the  civ- 
ilized world,  was  now  supplied  by  the  beneficent 
hand  of  Nature.  The  era  of  a  contracted  cur- 
rency, and  consequent  low  prices  and  general 
misery,  interrupted  by  passing  gleams  of  pros- 
perity, was  at  an  end.  Prices  rapidly  rose; 
wages  advanced  in  a  similar  proportion;  ex- 
ports and  imports  enormously  increased,  while 
crime  and  misery  as  I'apidly  cuminished.  Emi- 
gration itself,  which  had  reached  368,000  per- 
sons a  year,  sank  to  little  more  than  half  the 
amount.    Wheat  rose  from  40«.  to  65«. ;  but  the 


wages  of  labor  of  every  kind  adranced  in  nearly 
as  great  a  proportion:  they  were  found  to  be 
about  80  per  cent,  higher,  on  an  Kvenge^  than 
they  had  been  five  years  before.  In  Ireland  the 
change  was  still  greater,  and  probably  nncqaal- 
ed  in  80  short  a  time  in  the  annals  of  histoiy. 
Wages  of  country  labor  rose  &om  Ad.  a  dmy  to 
Is,  6d.  or  2s. ;  convicted  crime  sank  nearij  a 
half;  and  the  increased  growth  of  cereal  crops, 
under  the  genial  influences  of  these  advanced 
prices,  was  as  rapid  as  its  previous  decline  since 
1846  had  been.  At  the  same  tlhie,  decisive  evi- 
dence was  afforded  that  all  this  sudden  burst  of 
prosperity  was  the  result  of  the  expanded  cnrren- 
cy,  and  by  no  means  of  free  trade,  in  the  fact  that 
it  did  not  appear  till  the  gold  discoveries  caroe 
into  operation,  and  then  it  was  fuUy  as  great  in 
the  protected  as  in  the  fre^-trade  states.* 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  full  of  yean   and 
honor,  died  of  an  affection  of  the  ^ 

head,  on  the  18th  September.    The  XTnlTenAl  cz- 
body  was  brought  to  London  on  citement  oa 
November  10,  it  being  resolved,  in  ft^^Jjjf™'*" 
obedience  to  the  universal  voice  of 
the  nation,  to  give  him  a  public  funeral.     No 
words  can  convey  an  idea  of  the  excitement 
which  pervaded  the  metro^lis  and  the  conntiy 
when  the  appointed  day  drew  near,  and  England 
was  to  bestow  the  last  honors  on  her  greatest 
hero.    I>espite  storms  and  floods  of  severity  un- 
usual even  in  the  gloomy  month  of  NoTember^ 
multitudes  flocked  to  the  metropolis  from  evexr 
part  of  the  country ;  and  before  the  18th,  which 
was  the  day  fixed  for  the  mournfiil  ceremony, 
it  was  calculated  that  at  least  five  hundred  thou- 
sand persons  had  been  added  to  the  two  millions 
and  a  half  which  already  formed  the  population 
of  the  metropolis.     In  London   nothing  was 
heard  offer  days  before  but  preparations  for  the 
mournful  pageant,  which  was  to  pass  from  the 
Horse-Guards  up  Constitution  Hill,  and  firom 
thence,  by  Piccadilly,  St.  James  Street,  PaB- 
Mall,  and  the  Strand,  to  St.  Paul's,  where  the 
most  magnificent  preparations  had  been  made 
for  its  reception.     Seats  for  above  200,000  per- 
sons were  provided  along  this  long  line,  which 
were  disposed  of  at  very  high  rates.     In  a  word, 
as  was  well  expressed  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  the  feeling  was  so  strong  and  uni- 
versal tiiat  ''a  peaceful  people  had  become  in- 
spired with  warlike  enthusiasm,  a  practical  peo- 
ple with  sentiment,  and  a  busy  people  had  re- 
solved to  sacrifice  a  day  to  give  expression  to  the 
universal  feeling.'' 

The  morning  of  the  18th  November,  1852,  as 
that  of  the  18th  June,  1815,  opened  gloonJly. 
A  deluge  of  rain  had  faUen  during  the  preced- 
ing night,  and  the  lowering  clouds  presented  a 
melancholy  prospect  for  the  approaching  day. 
Nothing,  however,  could   damp  the    nniveisal 


*  ExFOBTB,  Imposts,  Cokviotxd  Crimikalb,  EnoBASTS,  Ain>  Paios  or  Wheat  xx  Gexat  Bxitaxv,  vbok  189 
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78,9T6,574 
98,928,781 
97,184,786 
96,688,065 
116,826,943 
128,066,107 

£ 

109,881,100 
183,099,318 
152,389,053 
148,512,880 
172,544,154 
187,844,441 

40,815 
46,017 
46,141 
88,614 
80,249 
81,819 
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panioa  to  flee  th^  ftpproaehing  spoetade.  By 
four  in  the  mormng,  carnages  were 
Pmnrations  ^  ^  heard  in  every  direction,  con- 
ibr  um  cere.  Tejing  the  noblest,  the  most  cele- 
moDj  of  the     brated,  and  the  fairest,  to  their  se- 

iKnlSS^lS.  ^^'^  P^*<^  '"^  *^*  cathednJ,  in 
the  clubs  or  private  dwellings  in  the 
line  which  the  procession  was  to  pass.  By  six 
every  one  not  detained  by  sorrow  or  sickness  was 
astir;  and  the  balconies  and  seats  prepared  for 
their  reception  were  by  eight  all  filled  with  re- 
spectable persons  clad  in  mourning.  All  the 
dab-houses  and  principal  mansions  on  the  line 
of  the  procession  were  hung  with  black  doth. 
The  streets,  before  the  procession  began  to  move, 
were  crowded  to  excess ;  in  Waterloo  Place  there 
were  not  less  than  eighty,  in  Trafalgar  Square 
above  a  hundred  thousand.  Throughout  the 
line  the  procession  was  to  more,  even  from 
Apsley  House  to  St.  Paul's,  a  distance  of  fully 
three  miles,  not  a  crevice  was  unoccupied  in  the 
streets ;  the  windows  were  filled  with  respecta- 
bly-^ressed  persons,  all  in  deep  mourning;  the 
Tery  roofs  were  covered  by  spectators,  who  risk- 
ed their  lives  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  pageant 
beneath.  On  the  whole  line,  it  was  computed 
that  not  less  than  a  million  and  a  half  of  human 
beings  were  collected  together.  Yet,  though  so 
great  a  multitude  was  assembled,  there  was  no 
jarring  or  Confusion ;  each  took  his  place  in  or- 
der and  silence,  as  if  the  discipline  and  spirit  of 
tbe  mighty  commander  had  animated  the  im- 
mense mass ;  and  so  admirable  had  been  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  police,  and  so  numerous  the 
opportunities  afibrded  by  the  length  of  the  lino 
for  viewing  the  procession,  that  not  one  person, 
even  of  the  humblest,  was  disappointed  in  the 
means  of  seeing  it. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  clouds  dispersed,  and  the 
77.        sun  shone  forth  in  uncommon  splen- 
Theproeas-  dor,    which    continued    during    the 
sSoB..  whole  remainder  of  the  day.      The 

procession  itself  was  well  calculated  to  satisfy  all 
expectations,  and  give  a  memorable  proof  at 
once  of  the  power  and  grandeur,  and  of  the  deep 
feelings  of  the  British  people  on  the  occasion. 
The  first  and  noblest  in  the  land  were  there,  of 
all  parties  and  persuasions.  Prince  Albert  oc- 
cupied a  conspicuous  place ;  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge had  the  military  command  of  all  the 
troops  employed  on  the  occasion ;  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  as  hereditary  Earl-fiCarshal  of  England, 
regulated  the  array.  Both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment attended,  in  uncommonly  fuU  muster. 
The  splendid  array  of  the  Horse  and  Foot 
Guards  attracted  nnivereal  admiration ;  the  lat- 
ter, presenting  as  numerous  and  imposing  a  col- 
umn as  that  which  defeated  the  Old  Guard  at 
Waterloo,  headed  the  procession.  His  own  reg- 
iments, the  Rifles  and  the  83d,  entire,  and  de- 
tachments from  every  corps  of  artiUeiy,  cavalry, 
and  infantry  in  the  service,  followed  in  succes- 
sion. All  the  embassadors,  and  the  whole  corps 
diplomaiiqve  of  Europe,  were  present.  That  of 
France  even  attended,  in  a  noble  spirit;  the 
Bntish  did  not  feel  less  warmly  to  theit  old  and 
worthy  antagonists  for  their  conduct  on  this  oc- 
casion. The  whole  superior  officers  of  the  En- 
glish army,  and  representatiyes  from  all  the 
monarohs  of  Europe,  save  Austria,  were  present. 
An  unworthy  feeling  of  irritation  at  the  recent 
policy  of  England  caused  the  Government  of  Vi- 


enna to  withhold  an  expiesflion  of  respect  which 
none  felt  more  sincerely  than  ita  brave  and  loyal 
inhabitants.  Many  veterans  who  had  fought 
with  Wellington  during  the  war  followed  his  re- 
mains to  the  grave;  but  not  the  least  moving 
spectacle  was  the  charger  of  the  deceased,  led 
by  his  old  and  faithful  groom,  with  his  boots  and 
spurs,  reversed,  suspended  in  the  stirrups. 

All  the  ministers  of  state,  judges,  and  public 
functionaries    of  the   realm  were  ^ 

present.  There  was  to  be  seen  the  chief  per- 
Marquis  of  Anglesea,  who,  albeit  >o<^  ^i^o  at- 
past  eighty-four,  and  bereft  of  a  **°*"*  *°  **• 
limb  at  Waterloo,  still  exhibited  a  roirit  and 
vigor  beyond  his  years;  and  Lord  Hardinge, 
whose  iron  soul  had  saved  the  Peninsula  at  Al- 
buera,  and  India  at  Ferozeshah.  The  keen 
glance  of  Sir  Charles  Napier  bespoke  the  hero 
who  had  contended  against  ten^-fold  odds  at  Mee- 
anee ;  Sir  William  Napier,  though  wounded  and 
broken  by  sickness^  exhibited  t^e  spirit  which 
shone  forth  in  every  page  of  his  History  of  the 
P&dnaular  War,  Lord  Gough,  who  had  added 
lustre  to  the  long  line  of  Indian  triimiphs  at 
Goojerat ;  Lord  Combermere,  the  hero  of  Bhurt- 
pore,  and  companion-in-arms  of  Wellington; 
and  Lord  ScAton,  who  commanded  the  filstBeg- 
iment  in  the  last  attack  at  Watedoo,  were  there. 
The  intrepid  air  of  Sir  Harry  Smith  marked  the 
veteran  who  turned  the  tide  of  fortune  at  Ali- 
wal.  The  chivalrous  Marquis  of  Londonderrv, 
the  worthy  representative  of  )iim  who  so  nobly 
struggled  for  his  country,  was  one  of  the  pall- 
bearers. So  great  was  the  impression  produced 
by  the  scene,  that  when  the  magnificent  car, 
bearing  the  bod^  on  its  summit,  was  drawn  past 
by  twelve  horses,  robed  in  black  velvet  palls,  ey- 
eiy  head  was  uncovered,  and  there  were  few  diy 
eyes  among  the  countless  multitude.  Among 
them  was  one  man,  now  advanced  in  life,  who 
in  early  youth  had  hastened  from  his  paternal 
roof  to  see  the  allied  armies  on  their  first  entrance 
into  Paris  in  1814,  and  who  now,  forty  years  aft- 
erward, witnessed  one  last  scene  in  the  mighty 
drama  of  which  he  then  formed  the  conception 
of  writing  the  history,  and  which,  during  the  in- 
terval, he  had  completed. 

Precisely  at  twelve  the  procession  reached  the 
great  door  of  St.  Paul's,  having  79. 
been  met  at  Temple  Bar  by  the  Oeremony 
Lord  Mayor  and  all  the  civic  an-  in8t.P»ul*«. 
thorlties.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge,  as  repre- 
senting the  army  of  England,  received  it  at  the 
gate  with  his  sword  drawn ;  the  Arehbishop  of 
Canterbury,  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  three 
hundred  of  his  clergy,  in  full  canonicietls,  met  the 
coffin  as  it  entered  the  chureh-yard.  The  inte- 
rior of  the  cathedral  was  hung  with  black,  and 
magnificently  lighted  with  gas,  which,  as  even^ 
ing  approached,  threw  a  mellow  light  over  the 
vast  interior  of  the  dome.  Splendid  music  add- 
ed its  charm  to  die  magic  influence  of  the 
scene.  Eighteen  thousand  persons,  arranged  on 
seats  in  the  form  of  an  ami^itheatre,  embracing 
the  first  and  noblest  in  the  land,  witnessed  the 
spectacle.  When  the  procession  entered  the  ca- 
thedral, and  the  anthem  was  struck  up  irom  the 
pow^ul  organ  and  a  splendid  orchestra,  twenty 
thousand  voices  swellea  the  strain.  When  the 
titles  of  the  deceased  came  to  be  read  out  by 
Garter  King-at-Arms,  it  appeared  he  had  been 
loaded  with  honors  from  every  country  in  Ea- 
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jispe.  A  Prince  In  Belgium,  a  Duke  in  EngUmd 
and  Spain,  he  was  a  Field-Marahal  in  Bussia, 
Prussia,  Austria,  Spain,  Prance,  Hanover,  the 
Netherlands,  Portugal,  and  England ;  nine  ba- 
tons fell  from  his  hand  when  he  breathed  his 
last.  Foreign  princes  and  marshals  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  coffin ;  Prince  Albert  and  the  En- 
glish generals,  who  had  borne  the  pall,  at  its 
foot.*     Every  heart  throbbed  with   emotion 

*  Marquis  of  Anglefea,  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  Lord 
Qongh,  Lord  Combennere,  Lord  Beaton,  Bir  Hazxy  Smith, 


when^  in  dead  sQenee,  the  9o£Bn  was  loweied 
into  the  grave  in  the  centre  of  the  cadiedn], 
close  behind  Nelson's  tomb ;  and  the  last  earth- 
ly honor  he  received  was  from  his  old  oompanion 
in  arms,  the  Marquis  of  Anglesea,  who,  as  it 
vanished  from  the  sight,  boT^  to  his  nnoon- 
ficious  remains. 

*^  Snch  bonoTw  nion  to  her  hero  paid, 
And  peaeeftil  slept  tbe  mighty  Heoloi's  ilui4e.^ 

Sir  Charles  Napier,  Sir  Alexander  Woodford,  and  fir 
Peregrine  Maitland. 
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niANOS  ntOM  TBB  SLBOnOR  OV  L0IDI8  HAFOLBOK  AS  FBXSIDBIIT,  JS  BBOBKBBB,   1MB,  VO  HIS 
ABSmnnOH  of  THB  IICFEBIAI«  CBOWH  AMB  THB  KESTOBATION  of  TBS  XMPXBB,  IN  18H. 


Thb  immense  majority  by  which  Prince  Louis 

J  Napoleon  had  been  created  Pred- 

Btafee  of  CtoT-   ^^^^^  of -the  Bepublic  added  greatly 

«rnmeofc  after  to  the  power  of  the  executiye,  and 

J5«^J^5^*jf  was  an  important  step  in  the  res- 
tbe  Fwddent  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  Revolu- 
tion, but  it  was  far  from  appeasing  the  parties,  or 
producing  a  similar,  union  in  the  Assembly.  It 
was,  in  truth,  a  declaration  of  France  against 
the  Revolution,  and  bespoke  the  anxious  desire 
of  the  inhabitants  to  terminate  the  disorders 
which  it  had  introduced,  and  return  to  the  occu- 
pations of  peaceful  industry.  But  to  the  Legis- 
lature, or  at  least  a  large  part  of  its  members,  it 
was  a  serious  blow,  and  was  felt  the  more  severe- 
ly that  it  had  been  so  completely  unexpected. 
They  had  entered  the  Assembly  expecting  to  be 
little  kings,  or,  at  the  very  least,  Roman  sena- 
tors ;  they  found  themselves  reduced  to  the  rank 
of  ordinary  legislators.  The  executive  power — 
so  important  in  all  countries,  so  powerful  in 
every  age  in  France — ^had  been  appointed  over 
their  heads  by  the  general  voice  of  the  people ; 
the  President  was  no  longer  their  officer  or  ad- 
ministrator, but  the  nominee  of  a  rival  power, 
and  might  be  expected  on  a  crisis  to  be  support- 
ed by  the  army,  which  looked  to  him  for  promo- 
tion, employment,  and  glory.  The  seeds  in  this 
way,  not  merely  of  discontent  and  division,  but 
probable  strife,  were  sown  in  the  very  outset  of 
the  President's  power;  the  balance  between  a 
popular  chief  magistrate  and  an  ambitious  but 
discontented  Legulature  could  not  long  be  pr^- 
serv^ ;  and  as  the  nation  would  cer- 


iL  34, 38;      taluly  not  again  go  back  to  the  Re- 
Ann.  HlBt     public,  it  was  already  foreseen  that  it 
•  1848,9,3.      must  go  forward  to  the  Empire.* 
The  first  care  of  the  President,  after  installa- 
o  tion  in  office,  was  to  organize  a  pow- 

Formation  of  ^^^  army  under  the  command  of 
the  army  of  Marshal  ongeaud  at  Lyons  and  the 
g»®Alpa  under  adjacent  provinces  near  the  Alps, 
Bugeaod.  rpjjg  foundadon  of  that  army  had 
been  laid  in  March,  1848,  when  it  was  expect- 
ed that  the  Republic  would  be  attacked  by  the 
neighboring  powers,  and  it  at  first  consisted  only 
of  three  divisions,  mustering  30,000  bayonets  and 
4000  sabres,  with  38  guns.  It  was  now  raised, 
by  the  care  of  the  President,  to  72,000  infantry 
and  8000  horse.  The  threatening  aspect  of  af- 
»  fiiirs  in  the  north  of  Italy  amply  justified  tfafese 
precautionary  measures ;  and  it  was  mainly  ow- 
ing to  the  formidable  front  thus  presented  that 
the  Austrians,  after  their  successes  over  the 
Piedmontese,  had  been  prevented  from  crossing 
the  Ticino.  But  the  army  was  destined  also  for 
another  object,  and  its  main  purpose  was  to  form 
a  support  to  the  President's  power  in  the  event 
of  a  rupture  with  the  Assembly.  It  had  already 
rendered  important  service  to  the  cause  of  order 
on  occasion  of  the  insoxrection  in  Jane  preced- 


ing, when  it  prevented  an  outbreak  at  Lyont 
from  immediately  succeeding  that  at  Paris;  and 
one  of  its  divisions  had  on  the  first  alarm  ad- 
vanced by  forced  marches  toward  the  capital. 
It  was  to  this  powerful  force  that  Louis  Napoleon 
mainly  looked  for  the  support  of  his  authority, 
in  the  event  of  that  breach  with  the  Assembly 
and  democratic  party^  which  it  was 
evident,  sooner  or  later,  must  en-  i849°8. 
sue.^  * 

The  thorns  were  not  long  of  showing  them- 
selves, and  that  in  the  cabij^t  of  the         . 
President.    Following  up  the  princi-  si^y  ^lyf. 
pie  laid  down  in  his  circular  to  the  atons  and 
electors,  already  given,  ^  Louis  Napo-  f'^*!*,^**  *° 
leon,  in  the  first  instance,  formed  his  "»«^»«»*°«*» 
cabinet  from  a  combination  of  all  x^^^^ 
parties,  though  the  migority  was  com- 
posed of  those  who  were  known  to  incline  to  the 
monarchical  side.     It  is  true  M.  Thiers,  M. 
Mole,  M.  Berryer,  M.  de  Broglie,  M.  de  Mont- 
alembert,  were  not  themselves  in  the  cabinet, 
but  their  friends  and  supporters  were  so,  and 
constituted  its  migority.    M.  Odillon  Banrot^  M. 
Leon  de  Malleville,  Dronyn  de  Lhuys,  M.  Passy, 
M.  Leon  Tracy,  belonged  to  the  constitutional 
party,  who  had  formed  the  Opposition,  but  de- 
sired a  free  govenmient  under  the  Orleans  dy- 
nasty.   It  might  be  presumed,  what  was  soon 
found  to  ensue,  that  they  would  incline  to  the 
monarchical  side  under  the  government  of  the 
President.    On  the  other  hand,  M.  de  Falloux 
represented  the  religious  party,  united  with  the 
Legitimists,  who  formed  so  important  a  part  of 
the  electors,  especially  in  the  rural  districts,  and 
M.  Bixio  the  extreme  Republicans.    Coalitions 
of  this  kind  are  often  desired  by  the  people,  and 
deemed  practicable  by  the  inexperienced ;  they 
are  always  looked  on  with  distrust  bv  those 
versed  in  real  life,  and  never  fail  to  termmate  in 
the  expulsion  of  the  weaker  party  from  the  ad- 
ministration.    So  it  proved  in  the  present  in- 
stance.   A  sincere  and  honest  republican,  M. 
Bixio  soon  found  that  he  was  out  of  place  in  a 
Conservative  cabinet,  and  he  retired  aecordingly, 
and  was  succeeded  by  M.  Buffet  in  the  office  of 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce.    This 
was  immediately  after  followed  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  M.  Leon  de  Malleville  as  Minis- 
ter  of  the  Interior,  who  was  succeeded  H^^ 
by  M.  Leon  Faucher,  transferred  from 
the  Ministry  of  Public  Works,  in  which  he  waa 
succeeded  by  M.  Lacrosse.     The  latter 
changes  were  not  jHroduced  by  any  di-  ^^^ 
vergenoe  of  political  principle,  but  by  a 
private  rupture  between  the  President  and  M. 
Leon  de  Malleville,*  occasioned  by  a  ,  M^nttenr 
warm  altercation  relative  to  the  de-  jan.'^T,  i84e; 
mand  made  by  the  President  for  the  An.  kik.  184», 
delivery  of  some  documents  in  the  {i^ii^*"''  **• 
office  of  the  minister  of  the  intaior,     *^ 
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bearing  on  the  abortiy^  Starasbnrg  and  Boulogne 
affairs  ten  years  before. 
There  remained,  boweyer,  before  the  Goyem- 
^  ment  could  be  considered  as  fully 

Appointmant  completed,  the  office  of  Vice-Presi- 
ofa  Vice-  dent  of  the  Republic  to  fill  up.  This 
President  ^gg  ^  situation  of  great  importance ; 
for  not  only  was  he  ex  offiao  President  of  the 
Assembly,  but  in  the  absence^  or  during  the 
sickness^  of  the  President,  he  exercised  his  func- 
tions, and  was  intrusted  with  his  powers.  The 
appointment,  too,  was  of  the  more  importance, 
that  it  was  to  be  made  neither  by  the  President 
nor  the  Assembly  taken  separately,  but  by  the 
latter  from  a  list  of  three  furnished  by  the  former ; 
80  that  both  the  riyal  powers  would  have  a  share 
in  the  election.  In  terms  of  the  law,  the  Cab- 
Jan.  18.  '^^^  presented,  on  the  18th  January,  a 

list  of  three  candidates  for  the  situation, 
and  they  were  M.  Boulay  de  la  Meurthe,  General 
Baraguay  d'Hilliers,  and  M.  Viyien.  The  first 
two  were  received  with  such  marks  of  displeas- 
ure by  the  Assembly,  that  the  President  was 
obliged  to  invoke  the  respect  due  to  the  execu- 
tive authori^  to  bring  it  to  a  close.  When  the 
Jftn.  80  ^^^<^^^i^  came  on,  however,  the  result  was 

difierent :  M.  Boulay  de  la  Meurthe  was 
elected  by  a  large  majority,  the  numbers  being 
417  for  him,  against  277  for  M.  Vivien,  who 
alone  came  to  the  vote.  The  ill-humor  of  the 
Assembly  at  this  result  was  shown  in  the  vote  on 
the  salary  of  the  Vice-President,  which  was  re- 
duced from  60,000  francs  a  year  to  48,000  francs 
by  a  majority  of  872  to  270.  The  Cabinet  had 
even  some  difficulty  in  roststlng  a  proposition  of 
the  Radical  party  in  the  Assembly,  headed  by  Ba- 
band-Laribiere,  to  the  effect  that  the  Vice-Presi- 
X  Monitenr  ^^^^  should  receive  fbr  his  resi- 
jan.  19, 9i,H  ^^i^ce)  ^o*  &  separate  hotise,  but  the 
1849;  Aon.  upper  JiaX  of  the  building  occupied 
HI«L1S49J,9.  by  jjjg  Council  erf  State.' 

The  first  serious  subject,  apart  from  the  strifes 
^  of  factions,  which  occupied  the  at- 

Dlaastroiu  tention  of  the  Assembly,  was  the 
•teta  of  thtt  finances  of  the  Republic,  which  were 
Jn"»cea;  de-  still  in  the  most  disastrous  state, 
ftdt  dotlML  ^^  threatened  immediately  to  be- 
come utterly  hopeless,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  cessation  of  the  duty  on  salt,  on 
1st  Januaiy,  according  to  the  decree  of  the  Pro- 
visional Government  on  18th  April  preceding. 
The  loss  of  this  tax,  which  brought  in  70,000,000 
francs  a  year,  would  evidently  reduce  the  Re- 
public to  a  state  of  bankruptcy,  for  the  deficit  of 
the  current  ^ear  already  exceeded  250,000,000 
francs,  and  it  was  necessaiy  to  come  to  some 
immediate  resolution  regaitling  it  before  the 
fatal  day  of  the  termination  of  the  tax  arrived. 
^^  The  debate  came  on  upon  the  27th  De- 
^1^^^  cember,  and  the  reasons  for  resisting 
any  reduction  of  the  tax  were  thus  stated 
by  M.  Paasy,  the  finance  minister:  "Never,  not 
even  in  the  days  of  its  greatest  prosperity,  did  the 
receipts  of  the  exchequer  reach  1,400,000,000 
francs :  in  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
Philippe  they  were  only  1,870,000,000  fhmcs. 
The  entire  revenue  of  1848,  if  yon  deduct  the 
produce  of  the  46  per  cent  addition  to  the  direct 
taxes,  will  not  exceed  1,200,000,000  francs,  while 
the  national  expenses  have  increased  in  a  still 
more  alarming  proportion.  In  the  year  whidi  is 
drawing  to  a  dose,  the  expenditure  has  been 


1,800,000,000,  showing  a  deficit  on  the  ordinary 
revenue  of  600,000,000  francs  in  a  single  year. 
Nor  are  our  prospects  for  the  future  more  con- 
solatory :  the  revenue  in  1849  can  only  be  esti- 
mated at  1,800,000,000  francs,  while  the  charges 
of  the  year  can  not  be  taken  at  less  than,  at  the 
very  l^t,  1,600,000,000  francs,  showing  a  cer- 
tain deficit  of  800,000,000  francs  in  the  ensuing 
year.  Is  this  a  time  when  it  is  possible  to  reduce 
the  permanent  revenue  by  withdrawing  a  tax 
producing  70,000,000  francs  annnaUy?"  Not- 
withstanding the  weight  of  these  arguments,  and 
the  urgency  of  the  case,  sucli  was  the  sense  of  the 
Assembly  of  the  unpopularity  of  the  tax,  or  their 
terror  of  meeting  their  constituents  if  they  had 
had  any  hand  in  reimposing  it,  that  though  tdy 
departed  from  its  entire  abolition,  it  was  only  on 
condition  of  its  being  reduced  from  1st  January, 
1849,  to  two-thirds  of  its  former  amount.  Tliii 
was  carried,  on  the  final  division,  by  872  to  363. 
It  was  well  understood  to  be  a  political  vote  breath- 
ing hostility  to  the  Government ;  and  it  was  saf> 
ficiently  alarming,  as  indicating  how  neariy  par- 
ties  were  divided  in  the  Assembly.  But  it  was 
a  still  more  serious  blow  to  national  credit,  and 
excited  great  alarm  among  all  persons  of  prop- 
erty, from  the  apprehension  that  it  was  J  n^«it(„ 
an  unworthy  concession  to  popular  i>ee.  ts.  s^l 
clamor,  which  could  not  fail  to  be  foU  1848;  Abb. 
lowed,  as  in  the  preceding  year,  by  a  11'^^**^ 
serious  addition  to  the  direct  taxes.  ^       * 

The  financial  situation  of  France  was  discusMd 
and  fully  developed  a  month  after,  ^ 

when  the  new  taxes  to  be  laid  on  to  incrtued 
meet  this  great  deficit  came  under  ^yo^  <»  la^ 
consideration.  As  the  temper  of  the  *^*"**"* 
Assembly  against  any  increase  of  the  indirect 
taxes  hi|d  been  so  unequivocally  evinced,  no  re- 
source remained  but  an  augmentation  of  the  di- 
rect ;  and  as  the  continuance  of  the  fbrty-five 
per  cent,  addition  to  the  direct  taxes  was  not  for 
a  moment  to  be  thought  of,  no  expedient  re- 
mained but  to  levy  an  increased  duty  on  succes- 
sions. M.  Goudchaux  had,  six  months  before, 
brought  forward  a  proposal,  when  he  was  finsoice 
minister,  to  levy  Kprogrtsswt  duty  on  suooessions^ 
whether  in  money  or  heritage — a  proposal  evi- 
dently  of  a  Socialist  character,  and  tending  to 
introduce  a  system  confiscating  the  property  of 
the  rich  to  alleviate  the  burdens  of  the  poor.  It 
was  rejected,  accordingly,  by  M.  Passty,  the  pres- 
ent finance  minister;  but  he  proposed  a  very 
serious  addition  to  the  tax  by  increasing  it  from 
twelve  to  twen^  per  cent.,  successions  under  500 
francs  oe20)  being  entirely  exempted.  This  pro- 
posal occasioned  a  perfect  storm  in  (he  Assem- 
bly ;  but  M.  Passy  was  firm,  alleging  with  truth 
that  the  public  service  could  not  be  carried  oo 
unless  the  tax  was  conceded.  He  condoded 
with  the  significant  words :  *'  Either  enaUe  me 
to  execute  my  duties,  or  I  resign."  The  Assem- 
bly felt  the  power  of  the  appeal,  and,  in  spite  of 
the  extreme  reluctance  to  increased  taxation, 
was  constrained  to  agree  to  the  increased  duties 
by  a  considerable  majority.  A  similar 
measure  was,  fh>m  the  same  cause — the  "^ 
reduction  of  the  indirect  taxes — introduced  into 
Great  Britain.*  Thus,  in  both  coun>  ^^^jMrnat. 
tries,  the  first  durable  efitsct  of  popn-  jm.  UT^ 
lar  triumph  was  to  change,  to  a  con-  1849;  Abb. 
sideraUe  extent,  the  system  of  indi-  S{^^^* 
rect  taxation— the  creation  of  Euro-  ^^ 
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pean  fiieedom-*into  that  of  direct  and  crashing 
bordenBy  the  ofE^>ring  in  ereiy  age  of  Asiatic 
despotisni. 

A  very  valnable  report  was  piesented  on  22d 

Jannarj  by  the  finance  minister,  on 

Compuratlve    ^^  comparative  financial  state  of 

flnaaciaibUte  France  in  1848  and  1849.    Thongh 

•J^n«  In    somewhat  difierent  from  the  posi- 

j«mi^  5^'  *^  ^  ^®  country  in  the  preceding 
year,  it  still  presented  a  monrnfnl 
and  almost  hopeless  aspect.  The  total  receipts 
of  1849,  as  compared  with  1848,  showed  a  dim- 
inntion  of  no  less  than  437,718,782  francs,  aris- 
ing from  the  termination  of  the  45  per  cent,  on 
tlie  direct  taxes,  and  the  want  of  the  loan  of 
232,000,000  francs,  which  had  been  contracted 
by  the  Government  in  the  preceding  year.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  ordinary  receipts  might  be 
expected  to  be  increased  by  243,716,000  fhmcs, 
of  which  no  less  than  99,230,000  francs  were 
from  the  increased  duty  on  successions,  and 
83,873,000  francs  was  hoped  for  from  the  rise 
in  the  produce  of  the  indirect  taxes  arising  from 
the  increased  strength  of  Government,  and  tran- 
quilli^  of  the  countiy.  Still  this  exhibited  a 
diminution  in  the  total  receipts,  ordinary  and 
extraordinary,  of  1849,  compared  with  1848,  of 
194,000,000  francs,  which  required  to  be  made 
up  by  loan  exchequer  bills,  or  some  other  ex- 
traonlinary  resource.  For  the  whole  reduction 
in  the  expenses  for  1849  which  was  deemed  prac- 
ticable amounted  to  178,491,000  francs,  as  no 
less  than  41,498,000  was  for  increased  interest 
of  debi  on  which  no  reduction  was  practicable ; 
so  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  deficit  of  1849  would 
be  15,510,000  francs  n»r€  than  that  of  1848, 
which  already  had  been  so  enormous!  Such 
were  the  first^rnits,  in  a  financial  point  of  view, 
which  France  reaped  from  the  Revolution  of 
1848,  and  they  were  bitter  in  the  extreme.  The 
magnitude  of  the  public  armaments,  rendered 
necessaiy  by  tiiat  convulsioQ,  in  a  great  measure 
explained  this  deplerable  state  of  the  public 
finances;  for  the  army  on  the  Ist  December, 
1848,  numbered  no  less  than  502,196  men  and 
100,452  horses,  of  which  78,000  men  and  15,490 
horses  were  emploved  in  Algeria.  These  forces 
were  to  be  reduced  in  the  course  of  the  present 
year  to  880,824  men  and  92,410  horses.  The 
navy  was  fixed  on  a  more  moderate  scale,  prov- 
ing that  the  Grovemment  had  no  apprehensions 
1  j^onitenr,  ^^  ^^®  ^^^  ^  England.  The  ships 
Jan.  17,1849;  afioat  in  commission  were  ten  of 
An.  Reg.  1849,  the  line,  two  floating  batteries,  eight 
**»  "*•  frigates,  and  eighteen  corvettes.* 

A  very  important  matter,  both  as  regards  the 
g_  social  interests  of  the  country  and 
iMwrnngtad'  the  party  struggles  in  the  Legisla- 
Ing  prison  la^  ture,  came  under  the  consideration 
jannuT  9  ^  ^®  Assembly  early  in  Januaiy, 
^^  *  connected  with  the  administration 
of  the  prisons.  The  Provisional  Grovemment, 
in  the  first  fervor  of  their  philanthropy  and  sym- 
pathy with  the  inmates  of  jails,  had,  on  the  24th 
March,  1848,  entirely  abolished  labor  in  pris- 
ons; but  the  efiect  of  this,  as  any  one  might 
have  anticipated  who  knew  any  thing  of  the  mat- 
ter, had  been  so  injurious  both  in  demoralizing 
the  prisoners  by  idleness,  and  augmenting  the 
severity  of  their  punishment  by  their  having  no- 
thing to  do,  that  the  Assembly,  on  the  28th  Au- 
gust, had  reverted  to  the  system  of  prison  labor. 


leaving  it  to  the  prefects  US  decide  m  what  species 
of  work  they  should  be  emplo;^.  This  imme- 
diately gave  rise  to  violent  remonstrances  from 
the  free  laborers  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  pris- 
ons, who  complained  that  they  could  not  com- 
pete on  terms  of  equality  with  workmen  who, 
ted,  clothed,  and  lodged  by  the  State,  could  of 
course  undersell  them  in  the  produce  of  their  la- 
bor. Pressed  bv  these  opposite  interests  and 
considerations,  the  Assembly  adopted,  with  a 
slight  modification,  the  report  of  the  committee, 
which  was  to  the  effect  that  the  produce  of  pris- 
on labor  should  not  be  exposed  for  sale  in  com-> 
petition  with  that  of  freemen,  but  so  far  as  pos- 
sible employed  in  furnishings  to  the  troops  by 
land  and  sea.  This  system  is  adopted  also  in 
Holland,  Belgium,  Bavaria,  and  Genoa ;  but  it 
is  evident  that  it  is  a  mere  elusory  solution  of  the 
difficulty,  and  only  appears  to  sacceed,  because 
it  keeps  the  competition  out  of  the  sight  of  those 
who  suffer  under  it.  The  true  principle  to  adopt 
in  the  case  is,  that  idleness  in  prison  is  so  great 
an  aggravation  of  its  pains,  thst  it  is  unjust  to 
inflict,  aqd  so  great  an  incentive  to  crime,  that  it 
is  unwise  to  permit  it.  No  class  in  society  is  en- 
titled to  insist  that  another  class  shall  be  kept  in 
a  state  of  compulsory  idleness  and  moral  ruin, 
lest  its  industry  should  interfere  with  their  own. 
The  command  of  Providence  is  that  all  man- 
kind should  eat  their  bread  in  the  sweat  of  their 
brow,  not  that  this  sentence  should  be  confined 
to  the  free.  Any  undue  interference  with  the 
remuneration  of  free  labor  can  be  i  jjonitenr 
prevented  by  making  the  prices  Jan.  lO,  1&49; 
charged  for  the  produce  of  penal  Ann.  Hist, 
labor  not  lower  than  the  average.*    ^®^'  ®*'  *^ 

The  all-important  subject  of  primary  educa- 
tion early  occupied  the  attention  of  9. 
the  Assembly.     M.  Camot,  their  MeaBoreson 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  had,  *';«  Smf'*^ 
on  the  80th  June,  1848,  immediate-  educaUonand 
ly  after  the  suppression  of  the  re-  tbe  Coancii 
volt,  brought  forward  a  project  for  ®'  S***®- 
the  universal  education  of  the  people  at  the  pub- 
lic expense ;  but  the  necessitous  state  of  the  Ex- 
chequer had  prevented  it  from  being  immediate- 
ly adopted,  and  they  fell  upon  the  usual  expe- 
dient, when  delay  was  desired,  of  refer- 
ring  it  to  the  Legislative  Committee.  {^^ 
They  having  made  a  report,  it  was  again, 
for  a  similar  reason,  remitted  to  the  committee 
for  further  consideration;  and  at  the  same 
time  commissioners  were  appointed,  with  ^^  ** 
instructions  to  prepare  laws  on  primary 
instruction,  secondary  instruction,  and  the  books 
to  be  taught  in  schools.     The  Council  of  State. 
also  soon  came  under  consideration,  a  very  im- 
portant body,  as  it  was  appointed  by  the  Assem- 
bly, and  intrusted  with  the  examination  of  all 
legislative  motions  which  appeared  to  the  Gov- 
ernment to  be  too  hastily  prepared,  or  of  so 
much  importance  as  to  be  thoroughly  matured, 
and  requiring  deliberate  consideration.    It  was 
soon  found,  however,  that  the  interposition  of  a 
body  having  such  important  functions  between 
the  executive  and  the  Legislature,  nominated  by 
the  latter,  led  to  great  inconvenience,  and  might 
seriously  fetter  the  executive,  especially  in  mat- 
ters relating  to  foreign  states,  or  requiring  im- 
mediate dispatch.     A  motion  was  ac- 
cordingly made  and  carried  to  r^uce  i52j 
the  number  of  the  members  of  the  Coun- 
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cU  from  fortjr-eight  to  thirty-two,  as  a  more  man- 
ageable number ;  but  it  was  proYided  that  they 
should  be  re-elected  by  the  As$embly  before  they 
entered  on  their  functions.  This  was  an  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  Assembly  to  maintain  the  in- 
fluence and  consideration  of  which  they  ahready 
felt  they  had  been  in  a  great  meaaore  deprived 
by  the  election  of  the  President 
Public  opinion  meanwhile  in  France  was  so 
^  rapidly  turning  against  the  Legis- 

Genend  reao-  ^t^"«>  that  it  was  foreseen  its  ex- 
tton  ftgainst  istence  could  not  be  long  prolonged, 
the  ReTolu.  The  general  feeling  was  forcibly  ex- 
?21mhw^  pressed  in  meetings  held  in  Bennes 
'*^°'*'^-  and  Lille.  "  It  will  no  longer  do, " 
said  an  orator  in  the  former  city,  ''for  Paris  to 
send  us  down  revolutions  by  the  mail-coach ;  for 
it  is  now  no  longer  political  but  social  revolu- 
tions with  which  we  are  visited.  The  depart- 
ments in  Jura  have  shown  unequivocally  that 
they  are  determined  to  put  an  end  to  this  sys- 
tem. Beflect  on  the  days  which  we  denominate 
h^  the  24th  February,  the  15th  May,  the  23d 
jfune.  Is  it  to  be  borne  that  we  are  still  doom- 
'  ed  to  go  to  bed  at  night  without  knowing  wheth- 
er we  shall  ever  waken  in  the  morning  ?"  ''  It 
IS  unprecedented  in  history,"  said  a  speaker  in 
Lille,  ''that  a  few  thousand  turbulent  adven- 
turers, ever  ready  for  a  coup-da-main^  should  have 
succeeded  on  so  many  occasions  in  putting  in 
hazard  the  destinies  of  a  people  so  advanced 
in  civilization  as  that  of  £Vance.  We  present 
to  Europe  the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  a  na- 
tion of  85,000,000  of  men  ever  ready  to  take 
the  ^okefrom  20,000  or  30,000  creators  of  rev- 
olutions, who  descend  into  the  streets  at  a  sig- 
nal given  by  a  few  ambitious  leaders,  and  treat 
France  as  a  conquered  country.  A  few  months 
only  have  elapsed  since  we  saw  a  handful  of  mis- 
led men,  taking  advantage  of  the  inertness  of 
some,  the  connivance  of  others,  the  terror  of 
many,  and  the  weakness  of  Grovemment,  gain 
possession  of  the  sanctuary  of  the  national  repre- 
sentation, and  chase  from  it  the  representatives 
of  the  Gountrpr.  A  unanimous  resistance  has 
now  declared  itself  against  the  Parisian  t3rranny ; 
a  violent  desire  to  shake  off*  its  yoke  has  maide 
itself  felt  even  by  the  Central  Government.  It  is 
not  a  conspiracy,  still  less  a  dream  of  a  federa- 
tive government;  it  is  an  open  and  deliberate 
movement  by  the  provinces  of  France,  as  the  old 

I  An    HI  I  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^®^  determined  that 
viS%^       their  interests  shall  no  longer  be 
swallowed  up  in  those  of  Bome."^ 
When  such  was  the  temper  of  men's  minds  in 
II  the  provinces,  it  was  only  a  qoes- 

Propositlon  tion  of  time  when  the  Legislatore 
of  H  Bateau,  was  to  be  dissolved,  to  make  way 
Jan.  12.  £qp  qjj^  more  in  hannony  with  the 

general  wish  of  the  nation  out  of  tb^  capital. 
After  the  election  of  the  President  by  so  great 
a  migority  of  votes  over  all  France,  this  de- 
sire assumed  a  practical  direction,  because  its 
realization  seemed  more  nearly  approaching. 
The  general  wish  found  vent  in  a  motion  made 
by  M.  Bateau,  that  the  general  election  should 
take  place  on  the  4th  of  next  May,  and  the  ex- 
isting Assembly  be  dissolved  on  the  19th  of  that 
month.  This  brought  matters  to  a  crisis ;  and 
it  was  doubtful  how  the  matter  would  be  de- 
cided, for  the  parties  were  very  nearly  divided 
upon  it— the  general  wish  of  the  vast  majority 


of  the  people  being  coimterbalanoed  by  tfie  de- 
sire of  the  members  in  the  Assembly  to  retain  a 
power  by  which  they  hoped  largely  to  profit.    In 
the  Council  of  State  the  votes  were  equally  di- 
vided ;  and  in  the  Assembly  itself  it  was  decided 
by  a  majority  ofjbw — ^the  members  being  400 
to  396 — to  take  the  motion  into  consideration, 
which  was  equivalent  to  giving  leave  to  bring  in 
the  bill  in  the  English  House  of  Commons.     The 
whole  supporters  of  Government  lent  their  aid  to 
the  measure.    "  There  is  something  worse,**  said 
M.  Montalembert,  "  for  a  real  lover  of  his  coun- 
try, and  friend  to  social  progress,  than  the  over- 
tluow  of  existing  Grovemments ;  for  however  sad 
this  may  be,  the  executive  power  snrviTcs,  and 
often  gains  by  it.    What  is  much  more  deplora- 
ble IS  the  weakness  of  government  in  the  bands 
of  those  who  received  it  young  and  enerigetie. 
Do  not,  I  implore  you,  present  to  Europe  that 
moiunful  spectacle;  do  not  let  a  power  which 
has  nothing  above,  nor  even  on  a  level  with  it, 
perish  from  inanition  in  your  hands.    A  part  of 
the  Assembly  does  not  wish  to  advance,  because 
it  is  not  sure  it  will  be  able  to  retrace  its  steps ; 
another  wishes  to  move  on  for  the  oppoatOi  rea- 
son.   Terminate,  I  implore  yon,  so  hn-  p  .^  |^ 
miliating  a  spectacle  in  the  eyes  of  En-    ^ 
rope."     After  a  long  and  impassioned  debate, 
the  motion  of  M.  Batean,  slightly  amended  by 
M»  Lanjuinais,  was  carried  by  a  ma-     _. 
jority  of  424  to  387— a  short  respite  J^n^ufS 
being  merely  given  to  the  Assembly  Fetx  14,  i%»; 
in  order  to  enable  them  to  mature  a  Ann.  Hfast 
new  law  regulating,  in  some  matters  JJJ^  a  iiii 
of  detail,  the  approaching  election.  ^  ^ 

It  was  not,  however,  without  an  attempt  at  a 
violent  coiip-<ie-mata  that  this  great         ^^ 
victory  was  gained  by  Prince  Louis  Prepantkoi 
Napctteon  and  the  moderate  party  foracdofpir. 
in  the  Assembly.    The  Bepublicans  yj- 
were  quite  aware  that  it  would  an-       "• 
nihilate  their  ascendency,  and  they  resolved  to 
anticipate  the  legal  dissolution  of  the  Assembly 
by  a  cc^gp^itot  against  the  President.     *'Loub 
Bonaparte  once  down,"  said  M.  Pron&on,  "aod 
the  counter-revolution  is  at  an  end.    It  is  ss- 
tonishing  that,  for  a  month  past,  neither  the  Be- 
publicans in  the  Assembly,  nor  the  democratic 
press,  have  been  aware  that  that  is  the  real  state 
of  the  matter.     Strike  the  idol,  and  the  faith  be- 
ing dishonored,  the  worship  is  at  an  end.    Let 
the  vote  strike  Lonis  Bonaparte,  and  it  is  done. 
Have  no  fear  of  a  reaction ;  it  has  no  forct  but 
in  the  noise  which  it  makes.    An  energetic  Tote 
in  five  minutes  will  deliver  you  from 
aU  your  dangers."'    T^s  was  a  di- J^  |*;^ 
rect  i^peal  to  a  civil  war,  and  an 
invitation  to  a  ctAq^iiat;  for  the  President, 
having  been  elected  by  the  direct  votes  of  the 
people,  and  not  by  the  Assembly,  could  not  be 
removed  but  by  the  same  authority  which  had 
created  him,  before  the  legal  period  of  his  teonre 
of  office,  which  was  fbur  years,  expired.    Govern- 
ment meanwhile  were  not  idle.    A  motion  was 
brought  forward  by  l^e  Minister  of  the  Inferior 
to  shut  up  the  dubs,  which  was  rejected  by  418  to 
842;  and  this  was  met  by  a  counter-  m^.^  fi  ^ 
motion,  proposed  by  M.  Ledm-Bol-  4T;  Ann.  Hist, 
lin,  for  an  accusation  of  the  BCinis-  JJJ^'JJl*: 
ters,  upon  the  ground  of  their  hav-  ^j^^  Jj*j^ 
ing,  by  this  motion,  violated  the  con-  Napcdeoa,  il 
stitation.*  BattheBepnbiJcaDshad  l^iST. 
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no  expectation  of  carrying  this  extreme  measure 
in  the  Assembly ;  it  was  the  hoisting  the  signal 
of  insurrection  that  was  really  intended ;  and  this 
dcisign  was  carried  into  execution  on  the  29th 
January. 

The  dubs  had  for  long  been  in  a  state  of  ex- 
18.        traordinaiy  activity;  and  the  demand 
Conapiney  for  an  accusation  of  the  Ministers  was 
of  Jan.  S9.    signed,  not  only  by  a  great  many  mem- 
beiB  of  the  Assembly,  but  by  nearly  the  whole 
editors  of  new8p«)erB  in  Pans.    It  was  universal- 
ly known,  aocordingly,  that  a  great  democratic 
movement  was  in  a^^tion ;  and  the  conspirators 
at  this  critical  moment  received  a  great  and  un- 
expected accession  of  strength  from  the  discon- 
tent of  a  part  of  the  Garde  Mobile,  owing  to  a 
project  which  was  in  course  of  execution  for  re- 
ducing the  strength  of  their  battalions  to  that  of 
the  regiments  of  the  line,  and  organizing  them 
in  fewer  battalions  than  heretofore.     As  this 
measure  threatened  to  deprive  several  subaltenn 
officers  of  their  situations,  it  excited  great  dis- 
content; and  to  such  a  length  did  this  go,  that 
two  hundred  of  them  repaired  in  a  menacing 
manner,  on  the  28th  January,  in  order  to  extort 
a  revocation  of  the  decree  reducing  them.    Gen- 
eral Changamier,  the  governor  of  the  anned 
force  in  Paris,  received  them  kindly,  and  per- 
suaded them  to  retire,  but  they  did  so  uttering  se- 
ditious cries,  and  immediately  entered  into  conu 
munication  with  the  heads  of  the  clubs,  who, 
charmed  with  such  an  unlooked-for  accession  of 
strength,  immediately  fixed  a  grand  demonstra- 
tion for  the  following  day.    It  took  place  ac- 
cordingly, but  proved  a  miserable  ftllure.    The 
fire  of  democracy  in  the  great  body  of  the  peo- 
ple was  burned  out.    The  Government  w^re  ac- 
quainted with  the  whole  plans  of  the  conspira- 
tors, and  from  an  early  hour  of  the  morning  all 
their  places  of  rendezvous  were  occupied  by  large 
bodies  of  troops,  who,  so  far  from  jcAuing  them 
as  they  expected,  forcibly  prevented  any  attempt 
at  assembling.     Foiled^  disconcerted,  and  nt- 
>  Honitenr,      ^^^7  overmatched,  the  conspirators, 
Jan.  80, 1 M*);  who  came  up  in  consideraUe  num- 
l^pek,  i.  188,  ijeiB  from  the  clubs,  had  no  altem- 

Hitt.  1849,  Ml,  worse  than  defei^ed — ^turned  into 
•^  ridicide.' 

During  the  panic  occasioned  by  this  abortive 
]^  insurrection,  the  proposition  of  M. 
Th«  general  Bateau  was  again  taken  into  oonsid- 
electton  of  eratiou,  and  finally  carried  by  a  ma- 
May,  18«.  jority  of  ONB— the  numbers  being 
416  to  415.  The  days  of  the  Assembly  being 
now  numbered,  its  legislative  acts  ceased  to  be 
an  object  of  any  consideration ;  and  the  regula- 
tions for  the  approaching  election  having  been 
p^.  _  passed  without  a  division  on  16th  Feb- 
ruaiy,  the  clubs  were  closed  after  a 
March  SO.  gtormy  debate  on  the  20th  March  fol- 
lowing, by  the  slender  majorilyof  19  votes— -the 
numbers  being  378  to  859.  This  was  the  last 
important  act  of  the  Constituent  Assembly.  It 
ifk  i&  i^Jo<^^»  on  15th  May,  by  a  mi^ori^ 
'^^  ^  of  87,  a  motion  to  the  effect  that  the 
Ministry  had  lost  the  confidence  of  the  country, 
and  four  days  afterward  came  to  an  end.  Every 
eye  was  now  fixed  on  the  approaching  general 
election,  fraught  as  it  was  with  the  future  des- 
tinies of  France;  but  the  preparations  on  the 
opposite  sides  to  meet  the  crisis  were  veiy  difier^ 


ent.  The  dubs  were  In  ceaseless  activity,  and 
they  had  established  branches  in  the  chief  pro- 
vincial towns.  The  press  was  neariy  unanimous 
in  &vor  of  the  democratic  side,  and  loud  in  its 
abuse  of  the  President  and  the  ruling  authority. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  €k)ivemment  was  in  a  false 
position.  Louis  Napoleon  alone  was  elected  by 
a  power  independent  of  the  Assembly ;  all  bis 
ministers  were  members  of  that  body,  and  accus- 
tomed to  regud  its  majorities  as  the  only  founda- 
tion of  their  authority.  Thus  the  chief  magis« 
trate  of  the  Bepublic  and  his  ministers  looked  to 
difierent  bodies,  and  were  actuated  at  bottom  by 
opposite  motives.  The  first,  depending  directly 
on  the  people,  regarded  the  Assembly  as  an  en- 
emy to  be  overcome;  the  second,  in  constant 
colUsion  with  the  Legislature,  looked  upon  it  as 
an  ally  to  be  conciliated.  Had  it  been  possible 
for  Louis  Napoleon  to  dispense  with  the  Assem- 
bly, and  govern  of  his  own  authority,  he  would 
probably  have  secured  the  suffrages  of  an  irn* 
mense  mtgority  of  the  people.  But  the  nation 
was  not  as  yet  sufficiently  awakened  from  the 
illusions  of  the  Bevolution  to  render  that  possi- 
ble; and  as  the  Government  had  been  severely 
censured  for  interfering  in  the  elections  of  the 
preceding  year,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  alx- 
stain  altogether  from  any  attempt  to  influence 
them  on  the  present  occasion,  llius  the  people 
were  left  without  either  leaders  or  direction  on 
the  one  side,  and  with  both  of  the  most  efficient 
kind  on  the  other.  A  club  to  secure  the  return 
of  members  of  Conservative  principles  was  estab- 
lished in  the  Bne  de  Poictiers,  and  raised  con* 
siderable  sums  to  organize  an  opposition  to  the 
Socialist  doctrines,  which  were  now  spreading  in 
every  direction  from  the  capital  to  the  provincial 
towns.  But  like  all  other  attempts  since  1789 
to  resist  the  spread  of  democratic  principles  by 
any  other  means  than  the  Government,  it  had 
very  little  success.  The  electors,  distracted  be- 
tween their  own  secret  wishes  and  the  republican 
clamor  with  which  they  were  surrounded,  saw  in 
general  no  resource  but  in  returning  a  member 
on  each  side,  or  electing  a  Republican  not  as  yet 
pledged  to  violent  measures.  •  Thus  the  parties 
were  nearly  equally  divided  in  the  new  Assembly, 
as  they  had  been  in  the  old.  But  there  was  this  di^ 
ference  between  them,  and  it  proved  ^  ^^^  ^  ^. 
most  material ;  the  leading  Kepub-  xi;  AnalBn. 
licans  were  not  elected.  Ledru-  1848,S82^8M; 
BoUin  nearly  alone  surrived  amidst  ^^  ^  ^^ 
the  general  wreck  of  his  party.* 

The  equally  divided  state  of  the  returns,  when 
announced  in  Paris,  produced  uni-  ^. 

versal  oonstematibn.     The  disor-  Meetbigofthe 
ders  and  miseries  of  the  Bevolution  Lei^sietire 
were  immediately  anticipated,  and  ^^^' 
the  public  funds  sank  7  per  cent,  in      ^ 
one  day.    An  attempt  was  made  to  renew  the 
intimidation  of  the  Assembly  by  a  threatening 
mob^  which  surrounded  its  doors  on  die  28th 
May,  the  first  day  of  meeting ;  but  it  was  dis- 
persed without  dmculty  by  a  body  of  cavahr, 
which  cleared  the  approach  amidst  frantic  jjreUs 
from  the  Jacobin  party.     M.  Dupin  ainty  an 
able  and  intrepid  man,  was  elected  President^ 
which  situation  he  held,  with  credit  ,  Monitenr 
to  himself  and   advantage  to  the  Hay  89, 80^ 
State,  during  the  two  yean  that  its  18«;  Cam. 
sittings  continued.*  IL 19, 80. 

The  first  great  efibrt  of  the  democratic  party 
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was  made  on  tho  Idth  Jane,  and  was  brought 
j^  about  by  the  affaiiB  of  Italy.  By 
Prepax»ttoiM  A  ▼ote  on  7th  Maj,  the  preceding 
for  the  inrar-  Aflsembly  had  enjoined  the  Goven^ 
^'^^^       ment  to  take  steps  for  preventing 

the  expedition  to  Rome  from  being 
any  longer  diverted  from  the  object  for  which  it 
was  intended.  That  object,  in  the  view  of  the 
Government,  was  the  establishing  the  French 
power  in  Rome,  to  prevent  the  Anstrians  getting 
there ;  but  in  the  sense  of  the  Assembly  which 
passed  the  vote,  it  was  to  aid  Garibaldi  and  th(B 
Republicans  of  that  city.  A  large  part  of  the 
new  Assembly,  and  even  some  of  ^e  President's 
ministers,  had  taken  the  same  view;  and  this 
feeling  was  so  strong  and  general,  that  possibly, 
contrary  to  the  intentions  of  the  Government,  it 
might  have  led  to  the  French  troops  entering 
Rome  as  allies,  as  the  Romans  expected,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  collision  and  bloody  repidse  sus- 
tained by  Oudinot  before  its  walls,  which  at  once 
set  up  the  passions  of  the  French  people  and  de- 
cided die  side  they  were  to  take.  This,  howev- 
er, was  a  subject  of  bitter  regret  and  vexation  to 
the  Revolutionists,  who  had  looked  to  that  ex- 
pedition as  the  commencement  of  that  system  of 
propagandism  which  they  had  so  long  and  so 
ardently  desired.  In  contemplation  of  the  great 
movement  which  was  organized  on  this  subject 
coming  on,  the  Socialists  had  compelled  the 
members  elected  under  their  influence  to  sub- 
scribe a  declaration  setting  forth — *^ThB  Hqgtib- 
Uc  it  above  amf  majcriiies.  If  the  constitution  is 
violated,  the  representatives  of  the  people  should 
be  the  first  to  set  an  example  of  armed  resist- 
ance. The  employment  of  the  forces  of  France 
against  any  people  is  a  crime,  and  a  violation  of 
tfs  constitution.  France  is  bound  to  give  suc- 
cor to  eveiy  people  combating."  This  was  the 
programme  of  the  revolutionary  campaign,  which 
was  immediately  followed  up  in  all  the  Radical 
newspapers,  and  in  the  clubs,  which  had  never 
been  thoroughly  suppressed.  *'A  contest  is 
commencing,"  said  one;  '*it  will  be  terrible. 
Treason  is  consummated ;  they  are  about  to  as- 
sassinate the  Roman  Republic.  We  are  entitled 
to  say  so  to  a  functionary  who  has  betrayed  the 
Republic,  and  Bonaparte  is  that  functionary. 
Louis  XVI.  conspired,  and  little  time  elapsed 
1  (jidi)  Koiaiu  between  the  return  from  Varennes 
FaubuStAn-  and  its  expiation."^  ''To-mor- 
toln«^Nal«o.  row,"  said  the  VraU  BqtubSqve, 
"  the  Mountain  will  come  to  the  Tribune  to  pro- 
claim the  dethronement.  High  treason  has 
been  committed ;  the  right  of  dethronement  has 
arisen ;  to  oppose  it  would  bA  to  tear  in  pieces 
tho  con^tution,  destroy  the  Republic,  and  abdi- 
cate, by  the  very  act,  the  sovereignty  of  the  peo- 
ple."    In  pursuance  of  these  principles,  M.  Le- 

dru-RoUin  laid  on  the  table  of  the 
•VmleRepub-  Convention,  on  the  10th  June,  an 
^^"^  Moni.  '^  ^  accusation  against  the  Presi- 
tear,Juii«18;  dent  and  Ministry,  signed  by  128 
^m.  iL  87,      members  of  the  Assembly ;  dedar- 

«t 'sSlie?*"'  ^*  **  ^^  *'™®  *'™f»  ™y  would 

Jan*  12, 1849.  '*  defend  the  constitution,  even  with 

arms  in  their  hands."' 

The  die  was  now  cast,  and  war  declared ;  but 

17.         the  revolutionists  found  that  they 

InrarreetioB,    had  a  very  different  antagonist  to 

Md  ite  4«!iia».  ^leai  with  than  Louis  XVI.,  Charles 

X.,  or  Louis  Phifippe.    The  act  of 


accusation  against  Louis  Napoleon  was  r^eetcd 
by  a  large  minority  of  the  Assembly ;  but  the 
bringing  it  forward  was  only  a  signal  for  insur- 
rection.   Early  on  the  morning  of  the  IStli  Jane 
a  crowd  began  to  assemble  on  the  Boulevards, 
at  the  Ch&teau  d'Eau,  which  soon  swelled  to  a 
formidable  number,  being  reinforced  by  the  whole 
Socialists  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine  and  the 
Faubourg  St.  Maroeau,  and  soon  began  to  mardi 
toward  tiie  Tuileries  along  the  BoiUevards,  hav- 
ing a  man  of  resolhtion,  and  .a  colond  in  the 
National  Guard,  Stephen  Arago,  at  their  head. 
They  loudly  proclaimed,  as  they  moved  along; 
they  were  gomg  **  to  finish  with  Bonaparte  and 
the  National  Assembly.*'     But  the  Govemment 
were  on  their  guard.     Changamier,  who  com- 
manded the  armed  forces  of  Paris  and  of  tlie  De- 
partment of  the  Seine,  was  at  the  head  of  two  rei^ 
ments  of  dragoons,  two  of  infantry,  and  one  of  Ae 
Garde  Mobile.    With  these  troops,  whoee  stead- 
iness  could  be  relied  on,  he  remained  motionlesi 
in  the  Rue  de  Richelieu,  which  falls  at  right  an- 
gles on  the  Boulevards,  till  half  the  column  of 
insurgents  was  passed ;  and  then,  suddenly  issa- 
ing  forth,  he  fell  perpendicularly  on  its  flank, 
and  instantly  passing  through,  cut  it  in  two. 
The  force  which  had  done  so^  rapidly  accuna- 
lating  as  the  rest  came  up  from  the  rear,  charged 
vigorously  to  the  right  and  left,  driv-  ,  Monltsar 
ing  the  insurgents  either  way  before  Jimei4,  lac; 
them,  and  completing  their  defeat  Omp.  a  si^ 
and  dispersion  without  ever  having  JfL'^/^ 
occasion  to  make  use  of  theur  arms.^ 

While  the  insurgents  on  the  Boulevards  were 
undergoing  this  humiliating  defeat,  ig. 

M.  Ledru-RoUin  and  twenty-flve  of  Flight  of  L0. 
the  most  determined  leaders  of  the  ^ru-hoinaui 
Mountain  were  m  anxious  expecta-  ^n^ 
tion  in  a  house  in  the  Rae  Ha-  d 
sard,  leading  off  the  Rue  Richelieu,  ^ 
from  whence,  when  they  heard  of  the  defeat  of 
the  column  on  the  Boulevards,  th^  sought  refbge 
with  400  artiller3rmen  of  the  National  Guard  as 
an  escort,  in  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  dei 
Metiers,  in  the  Rue  St.  Martin.  They  |Mt>- 
claimed  at  first  their  determination  to  defind 
themselves  to  the  last  extremity,  and  prepara- 
tions to  barricade  every  access  to  the  buldiDg 
were  made.  Bat  these  bold  resolutions  speedilv 
gave  way,  when  thev  found  themselves  surround- 
ed on  aU  sides,  and  no  general  insurrection  in 
the  city,  as  they  had  expected,  hastening  to  their 
relief.  Three  barricade  were  commenced  io  the 
streets  adjoining,  when  a  company  of  the  6th  Le- 
gion of  the  national  guards  arrived,  and  having 
been  fired  on  from  one  barricade,  rushed  forward 
and  carried  it  by  storm.  The  efiects  of  this  dis- 
charge of  fire-armn  must  be  given  in  the  words 
of  an  eye-witness :  '*  Some  panes  of  glaas  of  tbe 
Museum  were  broken  by  the  shots,  and  imme- 
diately the  deputies  threw  themselves  out  of  the 
windows  and  took  to  flight,  leaving  all  their  pa- 
pers and  effects  behind  them.  Ledm-RoUin  got 
out  of  the  garden  into  the  Rue  de  la  Croix,  and 
thence  into  the  Rue  du  Temple,  where  he  disap- 
peared, and  finally  made  his  escape  in  the  ob- 
scurity of  the  evening."  Thus^  amidst  ridicule 
and  contempt,  terminated  this  attempt  of  tbe 
Jacobins  to  reoo/ulioinse  the  Rtoobuion,  and  firom 
which  its  authors  anticipated  nothing  less  than 
the  final  triumph  of  extreme  Democratic  and 
Socialist  principles.    The  Govenment  was  ma- 
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terially  strsngtheiied  bj  the  defeat  of  this  inrar- 
rection.  The  clabs  were  fiaally  aapprened,  and 
BO  thoroughly  were  they  sank  in  general  estim*- 
tkm  that  this  important  step  excited  yeiy  little 
attention.  Paris  was  declared,  and  oon- 
Juae  14  iIqqq^  fQp  ^  shprt  time,  in  a  state  of  siege, 

and  after  long  debates,  in  the  course  of  which 
M.  Montalembert  drew  a  picture  in  the  most 
,  xonitenr  sombre  color  of  the  state  of  France, 
Jane  IS,  ISA;  a  fresh  law  was  voted  restraining 
Attentat  dn     the  liberty  of  Ihe  press,  and  impos- 

cur.  de  lA  Re-  shonld  incite  the  citisens  to  rerolt, 
pobUqne ;  or  endeaTor  to  dissuade  the  soldiers 
i;«a«.iL97,9a  ^^  discharging  their  duty  to  the 
July  2a  Goyemment.' 

It  soon  appeared  that  this  was  not  a  mere  in- 
to,     sulated  insurrection  in  Paris,  but  that 
Keroit  la  it  was  connected  with  a  general  dema> 
Lyons.      cratic  morement  in  other  great  towns. 
On  the  15th  June  the  ci^ital  was  thrown  into 
consternation  by  the  receipt  of  a  telegraphic 
message  from  Lyons,  announcing  the  toeaking 
out  of  a  revolt  in  that  city.    It  had  commenced 
on  the  nijght  of  the  14th,  by  some  un- 
known  criers  announcing  in  the  streets 
that  ''Paris  was  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  the 
Assembly  disserved,  a  conyention   summoned, 
and  the  President  and  his  ministers  arrested.  *' 
The  Sodalists  immediately  rose,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  night  erected  strong  banri- 
'une  i&  ^Qg  QQ  f]^  heights  of  the  Croix  Rouge, 

and  other  dominant  points  in  Lyons.  Fortu- 
nately the  troops  remained  steady,  otherwise  the 
consequences  might  have  been  very  serious. 
Heavy  guns  were  quickly  brought  up,  and  a 
warm  fire  opened  upon  the  barricades,  especial- 
ly those  on  the  Croix  Bouge,  the  head-quarters 
of  the  rev(dt,  and  after  being  shaken  by  the  dis- 
charges, they  were  stonned,  with  great  slangh- 
ter,  and  canied,  after  an  obstinate  resistance. 
Seven  hundred  prisoners  were  made  on  the  spot, 
and  eight  hundred  men  wero  taken  with  arms 
in  their  hands  at  the  Bemardine  Convent,  and 
in  the  H6tel  de  Ville.  The  losses  of  the  insur- 
gents were  severe,  as  they  fought  desperately  at 
all  points.  The  intelligence  of  the  suppression 
of  this  formidable  revolt  excited  a  great  sensa* 
tion  at  Paris,  and  augmented  the  loyalty  of  the 
army,  who  had  a  grand  miUtary  display  a  few 
days  after,  at  the  funeral  of  Marshal 
Bugeaud,  who  had  died  after  a  short  iU- 
ness  of  cholera.  Thirty  thousand  soldiers  at- 
tended the  funeral  of  the  veteran:  the  pall  was 
borne  by  M.  Duptn,  the  President  of  the  Assem* 
bly,  Marshal  Molidre,  Qeneral  Changamier,  M. 
OdiUon  Barrot,  the  President  of  the  Ck>uncil,  and 
M.  Rttlhidres,  the  Minister  of  War.  A  strange 
<H)mbination,  considering  how  they  had  stood  op- 
posed at  the  fall  of  Louis  Philippe,  but  eminent- 
a  Lespes,  L  ^ J  descriptive  of  the  union  of  parties 
528,  0B3;  An.  around  the  President  which  was  now 
MrT^t^^  taking  place  to  defend  the  last  refuge 
'  w».  of  Qf^Qj  gn^l  government.' 

Notwithstanding  this  double  victory  in  the  me- 
30^  tropolis  and  the  chief  manufacturing 

Satire  dungs  town  of  France,  the  position  of  the 
^li'^^'*'  President  was  still  a  fiUse  one,  and 
"^**'  ^^  there  was  little  harmony  between 
him  and  his  ministers.  He  resolved  to  be  done, 
accordingly,  with  parliamentary  administrations ; 
and,  suddenly  dismissing  his  whole  cabinet,  he 
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astonished  the  world  by  the  fonnation  of  an  en- 
tirely new  ministry,  composed  of  persons  of  ca- 
nacity  and  business  habits,  but  by  no  means 
known  in  the  debates  of  the  Assembly.  In  his 
opening  address  to  the  new  Assembly  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  new  session,  the  President  then 
explained  the  motives  which  had  induced  him 
to  take  this  step.  ''  To  strengthen  the  Republic, 
and  on  all  sides  by  crushing  anarchy  to  secure 
order  better  than  has  hitherto  been  done,  and  to 
presenre  to  France  that  high  position  she  has 
hitherto  occnpied  among  nations,  we  require  men 
who,  animated  by  patriotic  devotion,  are  alive  to 
the  necessity  <tf  a  stngh  andjirm  dirsctkny  and  of 
a  policy  distinctly  announced,  who  will  not  com- 
promise power  by  any  consideration,  who  are  as 
mnch  impressed  with  my  responsibility  as  their 
own,  and  who  may  be  limited  in  action  as  well 
as  in  Words.  I  wuh  to  inspire  in  the  .country  fay 
my  sincerity,  my  perseverance,  and  my  firmness^ 
such  confidence  as  may  permit  afiairs  to  resume 
their  usual  course.  The  letter  of  the  constitu- 
tion has,  without  doubt,  a  great  influence  on  the 
destinies  of  a  country,  but  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  worked  has  a  greater  still.  Let  us  then 
unite  in  restoring  power,  without  injuring  real 
liberty.  Let  us  oJm  apprehension  bpr  bol<Uy  ex- 
tinguishing the  bad  passions,  and  giving  to  all 
us^nl  instincts  a  useful  direction.  Let  us  con- 
firm the  religious  principle  without  abandoning 
the  conquests  of  the  Revolution,  and  ,  „_,. 
we  shall  save  the  countiy  m  spite  of  ^^^^  i  ig^. 
the  madness  and  ambition  of  parties,  Ann.  utat 
andeventheimperfiBCtionofinstitu-  ^^'/***'^ 
tions  which  we  are  called  on  to  reo  S  Appendix 
tify."» 

Immense  was  the  sensation  which  this  decisive 
step,  and  still  more  the  message  with         ^ 
wluch  it  was  accompanied,  exerted  impreMioo 
in  the  Chamber,  the  capital,  and  over  nmde  bythie 
allFnmce.  The  members  of  the  new  '^^P/''^ 
cabinet  wero  so  unknown,  and  drawn  Sm^     '"'^" 
firom  snch  various  quarters,  that  it 
could  not  be  said  that  any  known  party  in  the 
Assembly  or  the  country  hsd  obtained  a  triumph ; 
it  rather  appeared  that  the  President  was  endeav- 
oring to  create  one  of  his  own,  which  might  act 
independently,  and,  in  the  end,  obtain  the  mas- 
tery of  them  aU.    This  system  would  have  been 
impossible  had  the  President  been  elected  by  the 
Araembly,  or  dependent  on  a  parliamentary  ma- 
jority for  his  existence ;  but  the  case  was  differ- 
ent when  he  was  elected  by  the  direct  votes  of 
the  people,  and  capable  of  appealing  to  them  in 
any  quarrel  between  him  and  the  LegislatBre. 
The  impression  made,  accordingly,  was  very  dif- 
ferent in  Paris  and  in  the  provinces.     In  the 
former,  after  the  first  moments  of  stupor,  the 
prevailing  feeling  was  one  of  astonishment  and 
indignation.    Hie  popular  members  of  the  As- 
sembly could  scarcely  believe  that  it  was  seri- 
ously intended  to  form  a  Government  independ- 
ent of  their  influence,  and  setting  at  naught  their 
eloquence.     *  *  It  is  the  Government  of  one  man^  ** 
they  exclaimed :  *' the  shadow  even  aconstitu- 
of  constitutional  or  parliamentary  tlonneLNov. 
government  is  at  an  end.*' '    But  in  22, 1849 ;  Ann. 
the  provinces  the  impression  was  ^Sj^^^'* 
very  different.     They  regarded  it  omJL*111, 
as  an  attempt  to  emancmate  the  i]S;*Leaiei«, 
Government  from  the  thralMom  of  i'^^'^''' 
the  dobs  in  the  capital,  or  the  dea-  ^^^\ 
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potism  of  an  oligarchy  of  orators  in  the  Cham- 
ber, and  loudly  applauded  it  a§  the  commence- 
ment of  the  oiJy  government  really  suited  to  the 
drcumstanoes  of  the  country.  ' 
The  power  of  the  President  being  founded  on 
23.  the  direct  voice  of  the  people,  he 

Flnt  meftB-  was  careful  in  all  matters  which  fell 
nT"  teoai^  under  his  power  as  chief  magistrate 
an  independ-  ^  attend  to  their  interests,  and  as 
eni  mogu-  far  as  possible  anticipate  their  wish- 
^''^^  es.    But  so  profoundly  had  society 

been  shaken  in  all  its  parts  by  the  Uevolntion  of 
184S,  that  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  apply  a  rem- 
edy to  the  multiplied  enls  which  prevailed.  He 
did,  however,  what  he  coqld,  though  slowly  and 
cautiously,  to  restore  order  without -aUrming  de- 
NoT  8.  i>^<>cracy.  By  an  edict  of  8d  November 
he  restored  the  magistracy  over  all 
France,  vOuch  had  never  been  properly  Consti- 
tuted since  the  fall  of  Louis  Philippe.     On  the 

Nor  13  ^^^  ^^  ^^®  ^^"'^^  month,  the  judgment 
of  the  Superior  Criminal  Court  of  Ver- 
sailles, which  had  convicted  ihe  members  of  the 
Assembly,  twenty -three  in  number,  who  had 
been  implicated  in  the  insurrection  of  the  Idth 
June,-  was  carried  into  edOfect,  and  they  were  ex- 
jf^  ^g  pelled  from  the  Assembly.  On  the  16th, 
the  necessity  of  a  *^  certificate  of  studies,  ** 
as  it  was  called,  bdTore  children  were  admitted 
to  the  primary  schools^  was  taken  away,  as  that 
was  nothing  but  a  security  of  their  having  been 
brought  up  in  revolutionary  principles.  On  the 
1, 1  ^"^  March,  1860,  a  new  law  was  brought 
J^  ^  forward  regarding  the  mayors  and  sub- 
stitutes, which  put  an  end  to  the  anarchy 
which,  since  the  last  revolution,  had  prevailed  in 
the  municipalities.  Such,  however,  was  the 
disorder  which  had  crept  into  this  part  of  the  ad- 
,  ^^^^^  j^  ministration,  that  it  was  found  nec- 
P^^lride^  owttry,  before  the  end  of  the  year, 
Not.  12, 1850;  to  dismiss  124  mayors  and  88  sub- 
Monitour,  gtitutes,  and  to  dissolve  the  nation- 
NoTemberis.  ^  ^^^^  ^^  j^  communcs.*    On 

the  15th  March  a  general  and  important  law  on 
Aurii  7  P^''^'^  education  was  passed ;  and  on 
'  the  7th  April,  in  the  same  hall  of  the 
Luxembourg  where  M.  Louis  Blanc  had  so  re- 
cently destroyed  industry  by  organising  labor, 
bol^  were  reanimated  by  the  opening  the  ses- 
sion of  the  ConncilOenefal  of  A^fricnlture,  Com- 

ADTillft.  i"^^^  *^^  Manufactures.  Finally,  on 
^  the  18th  of  the  same  month,  the  Pope 
vetumed  to  Bome,  and  openly  resumeid  his  Goir. 
emment  under  the  protection  of  the  Ftench  le- 
gions, a  step  which  strongly  confirmed  the  opin- 
ion of  the  rural  districts  of  France  in  favor  of 
*  Gftaa.  ii.  lift,  ^ho  President,  to  whom  mainly  the 
117;  FiRflepi,  Frendi  intervention  in  his  favor 
Ii.  8»,  53.  had  been  owing.' 
These  were  all  steps,  and  not  unimportant 

M  ones,  in  the  reconstruction  of  society 
Eleetion  of  ^^  fVance ;  but  they  did  not  strike  at 
Mareh  10,  the  root  €^  the  em,  which  was  the 
g50i  in       Yast  spread  of  Socialist  and  anarchical 

''  principles  in  the  metropolis  and  great 
towns,  in  consequence  of  the  incessant  efibrts  of 
the  revolutionaiy  press.  This  had  gone  to  a 
length  which  was  neither  generally  known  nor 
suspected  by  the  other  classes  of  society.  The 
Sociidists  had  long  boasted  that  they  had  187,000 
men  in  Paris  alone  who  subscribed  to  their  opin- 
ions, and  were  ready  to  support  their  principles. 


Though  not  a  fourth  part  of  that  nnmber  had 
ever  turned  out  with  arms  in  their  hands,  jet  an 
event  occurred  at  this  time  which  denumatrated 
that  the  estimate  was  tu  fhm  being  exagger- 
ated. The  Jacobins,  ruined  as  a  revolutionanr 
party  by  the  defeats  of  27t^  June,  1848,  and  13th 
June,  1849,  had  now  thrown  themselves  into  the 
arms  of  the  working  classes,  and  become  Social- 
ists.  So  early  as  the  18th  September,  1848^ 
I^ru-BoUin  had  said  in  the  club  of  La  Berne 
Blanche,  'U  am  a  Socialist,  and  have  been  so 
for  eighteen  years.  In  the  Executive  Conndi 
they  were  eight  to  one  against  me,  and  therefbie 
I  have  come  this  evening  to  say  that  mU  the 
treasures  of  the  earth  are  not,  in  my  opinion, 
equal  to  your  esteem,  and  to  say  how  haf  py  I 
should  be  to  receive  a  ball  in  my  breast  in  your 
s^rrice.**  All  the  other  chiefii  of  the  Mountain 
had  done  the  same ;  the  fusion  of  them  with  the 
Socialists  was  complete,  and  their  united  strength 
was  tested  by  what  occurred  in  March,  1850. 
The  elections  then  came  on  to  fill  np  tlie 
cancies  occasioned  in  the  Chamber  by  the 
tences  passed  on  those  who  had  taken  part  in 
the  revolt  of  the  Idth  June,  and  no  less  than  six 
of  them  were  in  the  metropolis.  The  dubs, 
which,  though  formaDy  closed,  were  stiD  in  act- 
irity,  immediately  put  forward  candidates  of  the 
most  decided  Socialist  principles,  and  in  every 
one  of  them  they  were  successful,  and  by  soch 
large  migorities  as  demonstrated  that  their  lead- 
ers had  by  no  means  overrated  their  strength  in 
the  constituency  of  that  city.  MM.  daniot  and 
Vidil,  both  noted  Socialists,  were  ^  ^tm\*mwe 
each  returned  by  188,000.*  In  the  uu^vT' 
provinces  it  was  quite  the  reverse;  i860:c«a.iL 
the  returns  from  them  were  almost  ^^^  ^ir^ 
all  in  the  conservative  interest. »        «!».«.  w,  n 

The  returns,  by  such  overwhelming  migoritiei, 
of  these  decided  Socialists  in  the  ^ 
metropolis,  struck  France  with  as-  EflbeiaoftUi 
tonishment  In  Paris  the  oonster-  eieeyoii  on 
nation  among  the  superior  classes  pniiUfl  <vte* 
was  extreme ;  the  public  funds  foil 
2i  per  cent,  in  an  hour  when  the  nnmben  were 
announced.  Terror  and  gentartl  distmst  again 
prevailed ;  the  danger,  which  it  was  hoped  had 
been  averted  by  the  victory  of  the  18th  June, 
again  appeared  instant  and  threatening;  the  tri- 
umph of  Socialist  principles,  the  division  of  prop- 
erty, and  dissolution  of  society,  seemed  to  be  in- 
evitable. The  favorable  returns  from  the  prov- 
inces were  far  from  counterbalancing  the  alarm- 
ing result  in  the  metropolis ;  it  was  now  proved 
that  more  than  140,000  Socialists  were  in  Paris, 
atJthe  very  door  of  the  Government,  who  might 
any  day  rise  in  insurrection,  and  to  whom  the 
defection  of  a  fow  regimenta  would  give  the  com- 
mand of  the  State. 

So  general  was  the  alarm,  and  so  amdoni  the 
wish  for  a  union  of  the  respectable 
classes  to  resist  the  dangers  with  iceett^of 
which  they  were  threatened  from  EoafsNApoto- 
the  anarchical,  that  the  President,  on  viih  Um 
in  obedience  to  the  universal  desire^  SuSTk 
convened  a  meeting  of  the  leaden 
of  the  different  parties  in  the  Assembly  to  cod- 

*  The  TOtM  wan.  In  r»and  nambetn— •!!  SocklMs: 
M.  Cnmot,  189,000  toCm;  M.  YMU,  Itt^OOO  toCw;  D« 
Flotte,  190,000  Toteis  Fenund  F07, 180,000  Totas:  D* 
la  Hett«.  l'>5,000  Totei;  Bougeau,  184,000  TOtes.— jknf> 
tmur,  ilUi  Marefa,  1850. 
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what  WM  to  be  done.  It  took  place,  ac- 
cordingly, in  the  £1  jsee  Bonrbon,  and  was  at- 
tended by  M.  Montalembert,  M.  Thiera,  M. 
Mol^  the  Dnke  de  Broglie,  and  some  otlkera. 
The  President  receiyed  them  courteously,  and 
opened  the  ditcoMon  with  these  words :  '*  I  have 
assembled  yoo,  gentlemen,  to  assist  me  with 
your  inteUigence  alid  patriotism  in  this  crisis. 
What,  think  yoo,  should  be  done  to  avert  the 
dangers  repealed  by  the  progress  of  the  Social- 
ists ?"  A  long  pause  ensued;  but  at  length 
Montalembert  said:  ^*In  the  old  assemblies  of 
the  clergy  the  youngest  alwm  spoke  first ;  I  will 
answer  the  question  of  the  Prince  with  as  much 
franknoBs  as  he  has  put  it.  In  my  opinion  we 
can  only  escape  from  the  dangers  with  which  we 
are  surrounded  by  the  President  appointing,  as 
his  ministers,  the  chiefe  of  the  majority.  That 
is  the  most  dedsive  and  significant  answer  which 
we  can  make  to  the  provocation  of  the  enemies 
of  society."  '^  I  am  readv,"  replied  the  Prince, 
'*to  follow  the  advice  of  Montalembert;  what 
eay  you,  gentlemen?"  ''The  Republic,*' said 
Thiers,  *  *  is  a  young  maiden.  It  costs  me  much 
to  marry  her;  but  if  there  is  no  other  way  of 
saving  the  country,  I  am  ready  to  do  so."  '*I 
am  entirely  of  an  opposite  opinion,**  said  the 
Dnke  de  Broglie;  '*the  union,  in  one  cabinet, 
of  the  ehiefe  of  the  Legitimist  party  and  the  old 
ministers  of  Louis  Philippe,  could  afford  no 
guarantee  either  for  union,  strength,  or  dura- 
bility. It  could  be  fruitful  only  in  strife  and 
discard**  The  other  chiefs  were  of  the  same 
opinion ;  and  accordingly,  with  many  expres- 
sions of  patriotism,  the  meeting  broke  up,  leav- 
ing the  President  move  than  ever  confirmed  in 
his  opinion  that  the  division  of  parties  in  the 
Assembly  was  so  wide  that  any  fusion  of  tliem 
1  Cass.  iL  18S,  w  impossible,  and  a  real  govern- 
135 :  Lesaepfl,  ment  could  be  formed  only  on  a  ba- 
u.  77, 78.  g|g  independent  of  them  aJl.' 
The  parliamentary  chiefs  were  too  strongly 
2«  impressed,  however,  by  the  extreme 
Lavofth«  danger  evinced  by  the  Socialist  re- 
sist May,  on  tums  in  the  metropolis  not  to  make 
tjie  pectoral  g^^gj^  etort  to  avert  it.  This  could 
^  only  be  done  by  a  modification  of  the 
law  of  election,  and  the  imposing  of  certain  re- 
fltrictions  on  the  uniyersal  suffrage,  which,  in  the 
metropolis  at  least,  was  producing  such  alarm- 
ing results.  One  effect  oi  the  Revolution  which 
overturned  Louis  Philippe  had  been  to  fill  Paris 
with  a  multitude  of  Italian,  Bohemian,  Spanish, 
Belgian,  Irish,  Polish,  Sdavonian,  and  German 
vefngees,  who^  having  ruined  their  prospects  in 
their  own  country,  all  flocked  to  the  French  cap- 
stsi  as  the  head-quarters  of  insurrection  thronghp 
out  the  world.  Their  number  amounted,  it  was 
supposed,  to  forty  or  fifty  thousand,  and  they 
were  alike  ready,  at  a  moment's  warning,  to 
▼ote  for  the  most  extreme  Socialist  candidate, 
or  descend  Into  the  streets  and  aid  in  the  forma- 
tion of  barricades.  To  exclude,  by  a  general 
law,  such  dangerous  allies  from  the  electoral 
rights,  seemed  the  first  duty  of  the  LegisUture, 
and  the  matter  was  accordingly  remitted  to  a 
committee  of  eighteen  members,  embracing, 
among  others,  Thiers,  Montalembert,  Mole, 
and  Leon  Faucher.  They  brought  forward  a 
report,  recommending  that  the  condition  of  six 
months'  previous  residence,  which  was  the  ex- 
isting law,  should  be  extended  to  thrse  years; 
Vol,  IV.— Li 


and  that  all  persons  convicted  of  Tiolating  the 
laws,  either  by  entering  secret  societies,  engag- 
ing in  revolt  against  the  civil  or  militaiy  author- 
ities, or  leading  a  life  of  vagrancy,  should  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  franchise.  This  change  would, 
it  was  foreseen,  exclude  several  hundrad  thou- 
sand persons,  a  large  part  of  whom  were  in 
Paris;  and  the  Liberals,  accordingly,  made  the 
most  vigorous  efforts  to  prevent  its  being  passed 
into  a  law.  The  18th  May,  being  the  day  when 
the  report  was  to  be  taken  into  consideration  by 
the  Assembly,  was  even  fixed  on  as  the  day  for 
a  general  revolt  But  the  Government  were  on 
their  guard.  £veiy  day,  fixon  the  time  the  ques- 
tion had  been  mooted^  the  Assembly  was  guard- 
ed by  large  bodies  of  infantry,  cavalfy,  and  ar^ 
tillery ;  and  so  well  were  the  precautionary  meas- 
ures taken,  under  the  able  direction  of  Gener- 
al Changarnier,  that  the  Socialists,  though  the 
whole  secret  societies  were  only  awaiting  &e  sig- 
nal to  rise,  did  not  venture  to  move,  i  Moniteur 
They  made  every  resistance  possi-  MaySi^iscb; 
ble  in  the  Assembly,  however;  but  ^T'AJJ*' 
after  a  debate  of  four  days  the  re-  ili2^U2^ 
port  was  adopted,  on  the  Slst  May,  ikno.  Hist.* 
by  a  majority  of  488  to  241.'  18»>.  Vl-iii. 

Great  was  Uie  impression  produced  in  Paris 
and  over  France  by  this  victory.  ^7. 

The  funds  immediately  rose  2  per  Effect  of  thit 
cent.  It  was  not  so  much  firom  law^onpubik 
its  actual  efifects,  as  from  its  being  {g'J^"^^ 
regarded  as  a  test  of  the  strength 
of  Government,  that  it  was  looked  on  with  so 
much  satisfaction.  For  the  first  time  since  the 
Revolution  of  February,  tl^e  Revolutionists  had 
been  set  at  defiance,  and  not  only  overawed  in 
the  streets,  but  defeated  in  the  Legislature.  The 
President  was  far  fi:om  sharing  these  sentimenta 
He  was  well  aware  of  the  incubus  which  it  would 
take  off  the  elections  in  the  metropolis ;  but  that 
advantage,  considerable  as  it  was,  appeared  to 
be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  discontent 
which  any  measure  abridging  the  electoral  right 
might  excite  among  the  provincial  electors,  upon 
whose  support  his  power  was  entirely  founded. 
The  law  which  had  excited  so  much  agitation 
had  been  passed  by  a  coalition  of  all  the  mo> 
narchical  and  conservative  parties  in  the  Legia- 
lature.  The  same  union  might  be  directed 
against  his  own  power ;  and  if  so,  where  would 
he  be  if  he  had  lost  the  support  or  confidence  of 
the  rural  dectors?  So  impressed  was  he  with 
these  views,  that  he  exerted  all  his  influence  to 
prevent  the  bill  passing,  and  yielded  at  length 
rather  in  deference  to  Uie  opinion  s  gu&  li.  1S9, 
of  others  than  in  consequence  of  146;  Lenept, 
his  own  convictions.*  **•  ^^»  ^*^- 

It  was  not  long  before  events  occurred  which 
proved  that  these  anticipations  on  „ 

the  part  of  the  President  were  by  Hostile  spirit 
no  means  ill-founded.    On  the  5th  erinced  in  the 
of  June  a  motion  was  brought  for-  AMembly  Id 
ward  by  the  Ministeis  to  augment  ^JT^i^SSS; 
the  Prttident's  salary  from  600,000  cItII  liit^  and 
francs  (£24,000)  a  year  to  8,000,000  on  the  perma- 
(£120,000).    "The  largest  of  these  J^^J,*^"'"^ 
sums  can  not  be  regarded  as  ex- 
travagant for  the  chief  magistrate  of  a  repnhlie 
which  boasted  of  a  revenue  of  £60,000,000  a 
year;  the  smallest  was  obviously  and  scandal- 
ously inadequate  to  support  the  situation  in  com- 
mon decency.     No  sooner,  however,  was  this 
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proposal  broached,  than  the  whole  leaden  in  the 
Assembly  coalesced  against  it;  and  although 
the  press  in  the  Departments  declared  loudly  in 

24  ^^  favor,  it  was  only  by  the  mediation 
jane  .  ^^  General  Changamier,  and  under  hu- 
miliating conditions,  that  the  enlarged  salaiy 
was  Tot^  by  a  majority  of  four.  The  hostili- 
ty of  the  parliamentary  majority  was  still  more 

QA  clearly  evinced^  a  few  days  after,  by  the 
June    .  pgjg^^^QQ  Qf  1^  proposal  on  the  part  of  the 

Goyemment,  that  Uie  mayors  should  h&  appoint- 
ed by  the  executive  instead  of  the  inhabitants. 
This  change  was  loudly  called  for ;  for  as  mat- 
ters at  present  stood,  the  mayors  in  some  places 
were  Legitimists,  in  others  Orleanists,  and  in 
the  great  towns  nearly  all  SociaUsts,  so  that  no 
united  action  could  by  possibility  be  expected 
from  them.  The  Legitimists  united  with  the 
Mountain  to  throw  out  this  useful  measure,  and 
they  succeeded.  A  still  mora  decided  proof  of 
hostility  was  afforded  in  the  appointment  of  the 
permanent  commission  of  the  Assembly  to  watch 
over  the  Prudent  during  the  recess,  which  was  to 
extend  from  the  11th  August  to  the  4th  Novem- 
1  r  iL  14T  ^''  *°*^  ^**  composed  of  the  lead- 
Itt^i  •  i^  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^  parties  now  coalesced 
•eps,  ii.  131,  against  the  President,  embracing, 
186;  Moni-  among  Others,  General  Changamler, 
f  ww°°*  ^  Odillon  Barrot,  General  Lamor- 
*  d^re,  M.  Mol^,  and  General  Creton.  * 

Seeing  the  Assembly  tiius  decided,  and  formed 
29,  into  a  coalition  against  him,  the  Pres- 
Pnetdent*!  ident  resolved  to  throw  himself  upon 
tour  in  the  the  roal  supporters  of  his  authority, 
liroTinoee.  ^^^  appeal  to  the  provinces.  On  the 
12th  August,  the  very  day  after  the  Assembly 
broke  up,  he  set  out  for  Lyons,  which  he  reached 
on  the  14th,  and  on  the  day  following  he  was  en- 
tertained at  a  public  banquet  It  was  a  striking 
Eroof  at  once  of  his  courage  and  his  wisdom  that 
e  selected  for  his  first  public  demonstration  a 
city  so  recentiy  the  theatre  of  a  bloody  Socialist 
revolt.  It  proved  eminentiy  sucoessfuL  *'We 
aie  told,  ^  said  he, ' '  of  surprises  and  usurpations : 
you  attach  no  faith  to  such  absurd  reports.  Ooups- 
ditat  are  the  dream  of  those  who  have  no  moral 
support  in  the  nation ;  but  the  elected  of  six  mill- 
ions of  men  executes  the  wishes  of  the  people, 
and  has  no  need  to  betray  them.  Patriotism 
may  consist  in  self-denial  as  well  as  in  heroism. 
In  presence  of  a  general  danger,  personal  ambi- 
tion of  every  kind  disapp^ais ;  but  patriotism  re- 
veals ItFclf  as  maternity  did  on  the  evidence  by 
which  the  real  mother  of  an  infant  was  discov- 
ered in  the  story,  from  her  who  pretended  to  be 
so.  It  was  by  the  renunciation  of  her  rights  to 
save  her  child  that  the  real  mother  was  discover- 
ed. I  shall  not  forget  that  sublime  lesson.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  should  culpable  pretensions 
revive  and  menace  the  peace  of  France,  I  shall 
know  how  to  reduce  them  to  impotence  by  invok- 
ing the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  for  I  recognize 
in  no  one  the  title  of  representative  of  the  people 
more  than  in  myself.**  These  words  were  re- 
ceived with  loud  acclamations:  the  banquet 
proved  a  civic  ovation.  From  thence  the  Prince 
went  to  Strasbouig,  Bheims,  and  Cherbourg. 
>Ormond  Na-  ^^^  where  his  reception  was  of  the 
poleoniii.,  most  unanimous  and  enthusiastic 
140, 14S;  description.  His  words  at  Bheims 
^^  H  ^jj:  truly  described  the  feeling  of  the 
provinces.*    ''Our  conntzy  desires 


only  order,  religion,  asd  a  sage  liberty.  Sveiy 
where  I  have  found  that  the  number  of  agitatara 
is  infinitely  small,  that  of  good  citixens  infinitely 
great.    God  grant  they  may  never  be  divided. " 

Notwithstanding  the  clear  proof  thus  erinoed 
of  the  general  feeling  of  the  conntiy,         _^ 
the  leaders  of  parties  in  the  Assem-  FuHaia«Bfc»- 
bly  still  clung  to  the  phantom  of  par-  rj  oMiiUon 
liamentary  government,  as  if  it  could  jffj?  **** 
be  any  thing  but  a  phantom  when  the  ^'' 

great  majority  of  the  constituency  was  evidently 
against  it.  Seeing  the  President  had  qiaily  tak- 
en his  line,  the  difierent  parties  in  the  Assembly 
coalesced  in  the  closest  manner  against  him ;  and 
preparations  were  secretiy  made  for  an  appeal  to 
arms,  in  the  event  of  his  not  yielding  obedience 
to  the  wishes  of  the  Legislature.  Advances  woe 
made  to  General  Changamier,  both  by  the  Boy- 
alist,  the  Democratic,  and  the  Orlcanist  leaden; 
and  his  important  position  as  commander  of  the 
ai^med  force,  both  in  Paris  and  the  Department  of 
the  Seine,  rendered  his  concurrence  a  matter  of 
very  great  importance.  He  was  at  length  gained 
over  to  the  coalition,  though  he  had  at  first  been 
a  warm  supporter  of  Louis  Napoleon.  The  uni- 
versal homage  paid  to  the  President  dnring  his 
torn:  in  the  provinces,  and  especially  the  cry  of 
*'  Vive  Napoleon  r  which  was  frequently  heard 
at  the  reviews  of  the  troops,  awakened  his  appre- 
hensions, as  well  as  those  of  the  Parliamentaiy 
Commission,  which  formally  remonstrated  with 
tiie  President  on  certain  distributions  made  to  the 
troops  after  the  reviews  were  over.  They  wae 
very  moderate,  being  at  the  cost  only  of  25  oa- 
timet  (2ic?.)  per  head ;  but  even  this  trifling  sum 
seemed  dangerous  in  a  country  and  a  state  of  so- 
ciety where  every  thing  had  come  to  depend  on 
the  voice  of  the  military.  The  knowledge  that 
such  a  chaige  had  been  preferred  against  tlM  Pres- 
ident, which  soon  got  wind,  and  the  vague  sense 
of  an  approaching  crisis  in  which  the  militaiy 
were  to  play  the  leading  part,  caused  a  large  con- 
course <^  spectators  to  assemble  to  witness  a  great 
review,  wluch  was  to  take  place  at  Satory,  near 
Versailles,  on  the  16th  October.  The  infantzr, 
consisting  of  three  regiments,  passed  in  silence^ 
which  struck  every  one  with  surprise,  as  being 
contrary  to  what  usually  took  place  on  soch  oc- 
casions ;  but  the  surprise  was  redoubled  when  the 
cavalry,  consisting  of  forty-eight  sc^nadrons,  de- 
filed past  at  a  quick  trot,  amidst  cnea  of  '*  Vwt 
NapokonI  Vive  VEwpereisrr  The  differeoce 
was  too  marked  not  to  attract  attention ;  and  in- 
quiry being  made  on  the  spot,  Changamier  de- 
clared he  luid  given  no  orders  on  the  snlgect ;  bat 
General  Neumayer,  who  commanded  one  of  the 
divisions,  admitted  that  he  had  ordered  the  infaat- 
ry  to  be  silent  under  aims.  The  rules  of  discipUae 
required  that  such  an  act  on  the  part  of  an  infe- 
rior officer  should  not  be  passed  over ;  ,  ^.^^^  ^  ^^ 
but  the  Prince  merely  deprived  him  \^j.  xan. 
of  the  command  of  his  former  divi-  Hict.  isso, 
sion,  and  appointed  him  general  of  jf^^^ 
two  others  at  a  distance  from  Paris.^ 

Hitherto  General  Changamier  waa  not  osten- 
sibly implicated  in  this  affair,  al-         ^ 
though,  being  the  general  in  com*  Bapianb^ 
mand  of  the  troops  on  the  occasion,  tveentbe 
it  was  genersUy  snyected  that  a  S''"^^*'^ 
subordinate  officer  would  not  have  chftmnicr. 
taken  the  strcmg  step  of  interdicting 
the  customary  salatation  to  the  Pr^idest  withoat 
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his  coneoiteiioe^  or  the  direct  orden  of  the  Com- 
missioo  of  the  AflBemblj,  which  was  known  to  be 
decidedly  hostile  to  hun.  For  twenty  days  he 
majjitaiiied  a  stadioos  silence,  taking  no  notice  of 
General  Neamayer*s  disTnimal,  and  it  was  thoaght 
that  he  was  about  to  play  the  part  of  Gkoieral 
Honk,  and  attempt  a  second  restoration.  At 
^^y  2  ^^''^th  he  declared  himself.  On  the  2d 
'  November  there  appeared  an  order,  sign- 
ed by  him,  forbidding  the  troofn  under  his  com- 
mand to  utter  cries  while  under  arms.  So  nni- 
Teraally  was  this  nnderetood  to  be  a  declaration 
of  war  on  his  part  against  the  President,  that 
the  joumab  in  Changarnier's  interest  immediate- 
ly announced  his  diwminsal,  accompanied  by  the 
statement  that  it  was  not  as  yet  executed,  he- 
canse  no  minister  could  be  found  bold  enough  to 
attach  his  signature  to  such  an  order.  The  Pm- 
ident,  howerer,  judged  it  prudent  to  dissemble 
for  a  while^  and  to  delay  the  counter-stroke 
against  his  powerful  lieutenant,  until  either  his 
own  imprudence  or  some  act  of  the  Legislature 
should  more  clearly  put  him  in  the  wrong  in  pub- 
lic opinion ;  for  as  long  as  republican  institutions 
were  in  form  established,  it  was  impossible  to 
deny  that  cries  from  the  nptitary  pointing  to  an 
emperor  were  improper,  if  not  seditious.  The 
excessive  imprudence  of  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mission ere  long  furnished  him  with  such  an  op- 
portunity. A  pretended  conspiracy  was  revealed 
by  some  agents  of  the  police  to  the  Commission, 
professing  to  hare  for  its  object  the  assassination 
of  General  Changamier  and  M.  Dupin,  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Assembly,  as  the  chief  obstacles  to 
the  re-estabUshment  oS  the  Empire.  The  inform- 
er, named  Allais,  who  gave  the  information,  dis- 
appeared immediately  after  doing  so,  and  could 
not  be  found,  and  no  evidence  corroborating  his 
statement  could  be  obtained ;  but,  nevertheless, 
1  Cass.  IL  204.  ^^^  Commission  aifected  to  bcJieve 
stiTMonl^  the  story,  and  laid  on  the  table  of 
tear*  Jan.  IT,  the  Assembly  a  proposal  to  have  a 
JJ.  1851 J  An.  police  appointed  and  paid  by  them- 
^^357/*  ^^^^  ^  watch  over  the  safe^  of  the 
National  AssemUy.^ 
The  President  now  deemea  the  time  come 
2^        when  he  might  move  with  advant- 

Opening  of  i^<  ^i*  ^^^  "^P  ^^^^  ^^'^  dismiss- 
the  new  Mt-  al  of  General  Hautpoul,  the  minister 
^«o  ofthe  2t  war,  which  was  done  in  the  most 
AmemtAj.  delicate  terms,  and  with  every  ex- 
pressioii  of  regret.  He  was  succeeded  by  Gen- 
eral Schramm.  His  next  was  the  message  to 
the  Assembly,  which  opened  on  12th  November, 
in  which  he  said:  "Whatever  changes  may  lie 
boried  in  the  womb  of  time,  rest  assured  that  it 
is  never  passion,  surprise,  or  violence  which  de- 
cides the  fate  of  a  great  people.  Let  us  inspire 
in  the  people  the  love  of  repOBe,  by  showing  the 
example  of  calmness  in  our  own  deliberations; 
let  us  inspire  them  with  a  reverence  for  what  is 
right,  by  never  transgressing  its  bounds  our- 
selves ;  and  when  this  is  done,  the  progress  of 
political  morals  will  compensate  the  danger  of 
institutions  created  in  days  of  distrust  and  un- 
certainty. The  noblest  and  most  worthy  object 
of  an  elevated  mind  is  not  to  seek  when  in  power 
the  means  by  which  it  is  to  be  perpetuated,  but 
to  keep  in  view  condnuaily  the  means  of  con- 
soUdatmg,  for  the  advantage  of  aU,  the  principle 
of  authority  and  of  public  morali^,  which  bids 
defiance  alike  to  the  passions  of  men  and  the  in- 


stability of  laws.**    This  message  produced  only 
a  temporaiy  lull  of  the  hostilities  between  the 
Assembly  and  the  President;  and  ere  long  a 
pn^>osal  was  brought  forward  by  M.  Creton  to 
repeal  all  the  laws  against  the  return  oi  princes 
or  the  exiled  families.   This  was  done 
with  the  design  of  rearing  up,  in  the  pel^  i^*. 
Orleans  princes,  rivals  to  the  Presi-  canw  iL  218| 
dent;  but  it  was  abandoned,  because  ^4;  Ann. 
the  Legitimist  deputies  refdsed  to  ^^357^* 
concur  in  the  motion.'  * 

Still  Changamier  retained  the  command  of 
the  troops  in  Paris  and  the  Depart-  ^^ 
ment  of  the  Seine;  and  this  im-  commenoe- 
portant  military  situation  naturally  ment  of  the 
caused  him  to  be  regarded  as  the  S'^lSSm 
militazychief  and  man  of  action  of  ™*Aa»emMf. 
the  parties  coalesced  in  the  Assembly  against  the 
President.  An  event,  however,  occurred  early 
in  January,  1851,  which  brought  him  direcdy  in 
collision  with  the  chief  magistrate.  On  .  « 
the  2d  January,  a  journal  known  to  be  *°' 
in  the  interest  of  the  Assembly,  reported  certain 
instructions  issued  to  the  troops  in  January, 
1849,  requiring  them  to  obey  no  orders  but  such 
as  emanated  from  the  general-in-chief,  and  de- 
clared nuU  *' every  requisition,  summonins,  or 
order  on  the  part  of  soeryywicfioaary,  dvi^  po- 
BiiadyCrjutHciartf.**  Louis  Napoleon  now  deemed 
it  indispensable  to  act,  and  he  did  so  in  the  most 
dedded  manner.  On  the  day  following  _  ^ 
he  came  unexpectedly  to  the  Assembly, 
and  demanded  that  they  should  either  declare 
these  instructions  apocryphal,  or  -censure  the 
genend-in-chief,  who  had  republished  them  of 
his  own  authority.  The  minister  at  war.  Gen- 
eral Schramm,  taken  hj  surprise,  asked  for  time 
to  consult  the  Commission  of  the  Assembly ;  but 
General  Changamier,  with  more  candor,  while 
denying  that  the  interpretation  put  on  the  order 
was  warranted,  and  asserting  that  he  had  never 
taken  into  consideration  the  right  of  the  Com- 
mission to  command  the  armed  force,  admitted 
that  he  **had  drawn  up  the  orders  in  order  to 
preserve  the  unity  of  command,  and  in  contem- 
plation of  a  comlAt. "  The  Assembly,  * '  desirous 
to  accept  the  homage  of  the  army  of  Paris,  and 
in  order  to  give  it  a  proof  of  its  confidence,  passed 
to  the  order  of  the  day."  Upon  this  G«ieral 
Schramm  resigned  his  situation  of  .  . 

minister  at  war,  which  broke  up  the  a  Aao/^iit 
cabinet.    But  Louis  Napoleon*s  res-  I86I,  8, 4; 
olution  was  taken,  and  on  the  7th  it  Monitour, 
was  generally  known  that  in  the  aft-  iSf^caA 
eraoon  General  Changamier  was  to  it  sie,  819 ; 
be  deprived  of  his  military  command  l^  U-  2^* 

Upon  this  bold  resolution  being  known  in  the 
Assembly,  the  most  riolent  storm  com^       ^ 
menced;  but  the  public  funds  rose  violent  pn>- 
considenftbly.     It  was  felt  that  the  oeedinga  in 
contest  was  now  openly  begun,  and  *^«  Aiiem- 
that  every  thing  would  depend  on     ^* 
the  command  of  the  garrison  of  Paris.    As  in 
the  English  dvil  wars,  the  strife  had  begun  with 
a  straggle  for  tibe  command  of  an  armed  force. 
In  &e  first  transports  of  their  indignation,  the 
Assembly  spoke  of  ordering  the  formation  of  an 
army  of  fif^  thousand  men,  and  placing  them 
under  the  orders  of  General  Changamier.    The 
extreme  division  of  parties  in  the  Assembly  ren- 
dered it  impossible  to  obtain  a  majority  for  any 
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decisive  measure,  and  they  contented  themflelTes 
with  proposing  a  vote  of  no  confidence  in  the 
Siinistiy,  which  it  was  known  would  be  carried. 
Meanwhile  the  President  convened  the  leading 
members  of  the  Assembly,  on  the  8th  January, 
J  g^  at  the  Elysee  Bourbon,  when  he  *'de- 
"^  clBx6d  his  earnest  desire  to  remain  on 
good  terms  with  the  Legislature ;  ofiered  to  take 
his  ministers  from  the  majority ;  to  abandon  his 
enlarged  civil  lists ;  in  a  word,  to  do  every  thing 
they  desired,  except  give  up  the  right  which  the 
constitution  gave  him  of  aismissing  an  inferior 
officer.*'  There  was  no  doubt  that  this  was 
legally  within  his  power,  and  accordingly  the 
conference  broke  up  without  anv  result.  The 
Ministry  upon  this  resigned,  and  the  President 
reformed  it  with  the  changes  only  of  M.  Drouyn 
de  LhuyS)  who  was  appointed  to  the  ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs ;  General  Begnaud  de  1' Angely, 
who  was  made  Minister  at  War;  M.  Ducos  to 
the  Marine;  M.  Mapu  to  Public  Works;  and 
Jed  9  ^*  Bonjeau  to  Agriculture  and  Com- 
merce. On  the  same  day,  the  military 
command  of  Paris,  was  divided,  General  Perrot 
being  appointed  to  the  command  of  Uie  national 
guards  of  the  Department  of  the  Seine,  GeneriJ 
Baraguay  d'Hilliers  receiving  the  command  of 
the  regular  troops  in  Paris,  and  General  Garrelot 
that  of  the  regular  troops  in  the  first  military 
division  forming  the  environs  of  the  capital. 
Thus  Greneral  Changamier  was  superseded  with- 
out bis  name  beii^  once  mentioned.  The  dis- 
missed General  repaired  to  M.  Dupin,  die  Presi- 
dent of  the.  Assembly,  and  proposed  that  he 
»  Moniteur  should  receive  an  appointment  as 
Jan.  10, 1861 ;  G^n^al  of  the  Army  of  the  Asaem- 
Ctm.  ii.  220,  6/y ;  but  Dupin  declined  to  confer 
^i^fklf^  it  on  him,  alleging,  with  truth,  it 
*  was  beyond  his  power.* 

"  The  Assembly  has  lost  its  sword,"  exclaimed 
^  the   Gazette  de  JFVanoe,  when  the 

Hoattle^ottf'  dismissal  of  General  Changamier 
of  the  ABMm.  was  made  public.    The  coalition, 

S^S5!i!f*  *   however,  did  not  lose  heart,  and 

the  Prondent.  a  •  t    »  ■, 

preparations  were  made  far  a  grand 

parliamentary  demonstration  against  the  Presi- 
dent. It  was  brought  on,  after  a  tumultuous  de- 
bate of  five  days^  by  a  motion  of  M.  Rennold,  to 
the  effect  that  *  *  the  Groverament  should  ha  called 
on  to  explain  why  the  preceding  cabinet  has  re- 
tired and  the  new  ministry  been  appointed ;  and 
when  this  question  is  answered,  that  the  Assem- 
bly should  separate  into  its  bureaus  in  order  to 
adopt  all  the  measures  the  public  exigencies  may 
require."  The  debate  on  this  motion,  as  may 
well  be  supposed,  ran  entirely  on  liie  dismissal 
of  Changamier  and  the  position  of  the  President, 
antagonistic  to  the  Assemblv,  and  it  lasted  five 
days.  In  the  course  of  it  Thiers  said,  **  There 
are  but  two  powers  in  the  State.  If  the  Assem- 
bly yields  now,  there  will  be  but  one  power ;  the 
form  of  the  Government  will  be  changed.  The 
word  wUl  come  when  he  pleases ;  that  is  of  little 
moment.  Let  it  come  when  it  may,  the  Empirb 
IS  MADE."  The  whole  parties,  Royalists,  Orlean- 
ists,  Republicans,  Socialists,  coalesced  against 
a  Monttenr.  the  President,  and  the  Assembly, 
Jan.  15, 1851;  amidst  the  utmost  agitation,  de- 

STli*  i?  ^^^""^  "*^**  ^^  Ministry  has  not 

S68,*867;  N».  its  confidence,  and  passes  to  theor- 

tionei  Jan.  der  of  the  day,"  by  a  majority  of 

15,1851,  417to286»» 


Upon  this  defeat  the  President,  to  a  ceittii 
extent,  reformed  his  ministxy,  but        ^ 
he  did  so  by  selecting  as  the  new  chtngcof 
ministers  strangers  to  the  Assembly.  Minii«7,  aa^ 
In  form  and  appearance,  he  yielded  *j^utioB 
to  the  vote  of  the  Assembly,  but  in  ^^^^ 
reality  and  substance  he  did  just  the  revene,  far 
not  one  cabinet  minister  was  taken  from  thdr 
benches ;  that  is,  they  lost  the  whole  olged  for 
which  they  were  contending.    Sensible  of  their 
difficulties,  the  leaders  of  the  parties  which  hsd 
coalesced,  exhausted  by  the  violence  of  the  ood- 
fiict,  and  disconcerted  by  the  manner  in  which 
the  President  had  eluded  the  effects  of  their  tk- 
tory,  rdapsed  into  a  state  of  comparstiTe  quo- 
cence,  and  prolonged  for  eleven  months  longer 
the  strife,  and  halved  Government  between  the 
Chief  Magistrate  and  the  Assembly.    The  htter 
took  a  discreditable  advantage  of  thdr  najoritT 
by  refusing  the  endowment  of  1,800,000  fhoa 
(£72,000),    instead    of  the   86,000,000  ^ .  ^ 
francs  accorded  to  Charles  X,  and  the 
21,000,000  to  Louis  Philippe.    This  alloiraoce 
was  the  patrimony  of  the  old  soldiers,  aitias, 
and  men  of  letters,  who  hung  upon  the  execo- 
tive,  rather  than  of  the  President  who  distriboted 
it ;  but  nevertheless  they  refused  it  by  a  majori- 
ty of  98,  the  numbers  being  396  to  294.  ^^^^ 
This  paltry  economizing,  and  reducing 
him  to  his  old  salary  of  600,000  frtLOcs  (£24,000) 
a  year,  only  increased  his  popularity;  he  sold 
off  part  of  his  horses,  and  dismissed  die  most  of 
his  establishment ;  and  the  indignation  excited 
by  this  treatment  of  the  first  magistrate  of  the 
republic  was  such  that  large  subscriptions  were 
immediately  made,  even  among  the  workinen 
of  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  to  indemnify  hio 
for  what  the  parsimony  of  the  Assembly  bad  re- 
fused.   The  President  only  increased  his  popn- 
larity  by  respectfully  declming  the  yrJlM 
bounty.    It  soon  appeared  that  the  majoriljwas 
held  together  by  a  rope  of  sand ;  the  esasoen- 
tion  of  the  parties  of  which  it  was  oomposea  iras 
so  great  that  they  could  unite  on  nothmg  hot 
votes  hostile  to  the  common  enemy,  the  Presi- 
dent.   M.  Creton  having  renewed  on  j^^| 
the  1st  March  his  motion  for  the  repeal 
of  the  laws  against  the  exiles,  the  Sodalists,  Or- 
leanists,  and  Legitimists  broke  out  into  Tehement 
and  acrimonious  declamation  against  each  oth- 
er ;  and  to  such  a  length  did  the  exaspentioD  od 
all  sides  proceed,  that  M.  Benyer,  fearful  of  the 
majority  being  openly  disunited,  with  difficultj 
obtained  an  a^i^'^^'i^'i^^i^t  of  the  question  till  the 
1st  September.    Meanwhile  the  President  re^ 
mained  calm  at  his  post,  and  the  AasemUj  did 
not  venture  to  take  the  only  decirivestep  1^^ 
in  their  power — that  of  stopping  the  :  ]{onftear, 
supplies,  for  fear  of  irritating  the  MRitbi, 
army  and  enabling  the  President  to  ^^^^ 
appeal  to  the  people  to  deliver  him  2S7;Cifl.ii. 
from  a  factious  Parliament,  which  sco'we: 
had  rendered  all  government  impos-  J^*^*' ■ 
Bible.  ^  ^ 

Encouraged  by  this  circumstance,  and  the 
lull  of  strife  in  the  Assembly,  he  re-  sr. 
solved  cautiously  to  admit  the  parlia-  J[^**" 
mentary  leaders  into  the  Ministry,  and  '"^' 
with  that  view  he  sent  for  M.  OdiUon  Barrot » 
form  a  new  cabinet,  which  might  conciliate  tne 
Legislature.  That  orator  accepted  the  difficnft 
mission,  but  he  soon  found  that  it  was  losp^' 
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ble  tfther  to  neooeile  iho  principles  or  tttnfy 
the  danands  of  the  rariooa  and  discordant  par- 
ties of  whom  the  majority  in  the  AsBemUy  was 
composed,  and  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  the 
undertaking.  Left  in  tiiis  manner  to  his  own 
resoorces,  but  desiroos  of  holding  ont  the  oliye 

▲  xiiia  ^'^'^^  ^  ^  Legislafcarey  the  President, 
^  on  10th  April,  formed  a  new  cabinet, 

eomposed  entirely,  with  the  exception  of  Gener- 
al Bandon,  the  war  minister,  of  memberB  of  the 
Assembly,  although  none  c^  them  were  to  be 
foond  among  the  leaders  of  the  hostile  parties. 
They  were  all  men,  however,  of  respectability 
and  bnsiness  habite,   though  without  shining 
parts,  such  as  in  ordinair  times  wonld  have 
commanded  general  confidence.    Bat  as  erery 
one  saw  that  a  straggle  between  the  Assembly 
and  the  President  was  impending,  and  most  soon- 
er or  later  come  on,  these  considerations  were 
,  n.^  u^  jQQ  generally  forgotten,  and  all  eyes 
STO;  An.  Hist  weie  tonied  to  the  fatore,  straining 
ifiSL,  SM,  97 ;    to  descry  on  what  question  the  col- 
laas.  IL  47B.    ygjon  was  likely  to  take  place.* 
The  revision  of  the  constitution  was  the  first 
38,       question  on  which  the  looked-for  tri- 
BeriiiMi  of  al  of  Strength  took  place.    This  step 
tfaeCoosti-  ^as  loudly  demanded  liy  all  intelli- 
^^'^        gent  persons  in  the  kingdom,  from 
the  proof  which  had  been  afforded  of  the  impos- 
sibihty  of  the  public  business  being  conducted, 
with  the  executlTe  in  a  constant  «tate  of  antago- 
nism with  the  Legislature,  and  the  latter  so  split 
up  into  irreconcUable  pMties  that  no  cabinet 
capable  of  carrying  on  the  Government  could  be 
formed  out  of  the  majority.    The  time  was  now 
approaching  when  tins  revision  might  legallv  be 
made,  aa  the  third  and  last  year  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  commenced  on  the  28th  May,  and 
firom  that  da^  it  was  competent  by  the  constitn- 
s  S  111.  ^^^*  ^  introduce  changes  into  it,  provided 
they  were  sanctioned  by  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  the  Assembly,  consisting  of  at  least 
fire  hondred  memberB.    Petitions  on  this  sub- 
ject began  to  be  presented  on  the  5th  of  May, 
and  between  that  day  and  the  31st  June  they 
contained  the  signatures  of  1,128,625  persons, 
of  whom  741,000  demanded  the  revision  of  the 
constitution,  and  382,624,  in  addition,  the  pro- 
longation of  the  powers  of  the  President.    Three 
han<hred  Aousand  more  signatures  were  pre- 
sented before  the  24th  July.    So  great  a  demon- 
stration of  opinion  left  no  room  for  doubt  that 
s  OdiiionBar-  the  revision  was  anxiously  desired 
iot*i  speeeh,    by  a  great  majority  in  the  country, 
Joiy  19, 1851,  and  accordingly  Odillon  Barrot  ex- 
^^^^'"'       pressed  himself  to  that  efifect.'    The 
poblic  press  was  divided  on  the  subject:   the 
Orleanist  journals  were  hostile  to  it,  as  likely  to 
favor  the  Empire:  the  Legi^mists  were  rather 
for  it,  as  likely  to  advance  the  cause  of  Henry 
Y. :  theBepublican  and  Socialist  concurred,  aft- 
er a  good  deal  of  hesitation,  in  absolutely  reject- 
ing it,  as  likely  to  iigure  the  dogma  of  the  sov- 
ereignty of  thepeople,  the  great  conquest  of  the 
Bevolution.    Tne  Conservatives  generally  sup- 
ported it,  and  M.  de  Hroglie  presented  a  petition, 
4  w»M««.i       '^^  ^y  ^^  deputies,  praying  for 
lU^luRSl ;  i^*    ^'  *^  Socialists  boasted  that 
Cuii  IL  874,  *  the  revision  would  never  pass,  be- 
ATT;  Moid-     cause  it  could  only  be  done  by  three- 
tmm.  July  S6,  fy^a^iB  of  a  House  (^  at  least  five 
hundred,  and   thej  were  strong 


enough  in  the  Assembly  to  prevent  such  a  ma- 
jority ever  being  obtained. 

The  President  took  advantage  of  a  banquet  at 
Lyons  on  1st  June,  1851,  to  express 
his  ideas  on  this  all-important  sub-  Napoltoa  and 
ject  *  *  France,  **  said  he,  *'  neither  CAvaigiiM  oo 
wishes  a  return  to  the  ancient  r^-  the  rerlilon 
gime,  under  what  form  soever  it  Ja£j^^""*^ 
may  be  disguised,  nor  an  experi- 
ment of  perilous  and  impracticable  Utopian 
schemes.  It  is  because  I  am  the  most  deaded 
adversanr  of  both  the  one  and  the  other,  that 
the  people  have  such  confidence  in  me.  A  new 
phase  in  our  political  course  is  about  to  com- 
mence. From  one  end  of  France  to  the  other 
petitions  are  pouring  in,  praying  for  a  revision 
of  the  constitution.  I  confidently  expect  the 
manifestations  of  the  country  and  the  decisions 
of  the  Assembly,  which  will  be  solely  for  the 
public  good.  If  France  sees  that  she  is  denied 
the  right  of  disposing  of  herself  without  its  con- 
currence, she  has  oidy  to  say  the  word;  my  cow* 
age  and  energy  shall  not  be  awanting.  Whatever 
may  be  the  duties  which  the  country  may  im- 
pose upon  me,  it  will  find  me  ready  to  execate 
its  will:  be  assured  France  is  not  destined  to 
perish  in  my  hands.**  On  the  other  hand.  Gen- 
eral Cavaignac  said :  **  The  revision  of  the  con- 
stitution wonld  put  the  Bepubtie  in  the  balance 
against  the  Empire.  But  the  Bepublic  should  not 
permit  itself  to  be  called  in  question :  every  Gov- 
ernment which  allows  its  principle  to  be  culed  in 
question  is  lost.  The  national  sovereignty  is  the 
fundamental  principle  which  runs  icEnyrwde 
through  all  our  institations,  and  the  KmoieoD  iiIm 
Bepublic  is  tiie  sole  and  only  repre-  ^*  Cs»  it. 
sentative  of  that  principle.**' 

The  question  came  on  for  decision  on  the  20th 
July.    724  members  voted,  and  con-         4a 
sequently  the  111th  article  of  the  Voteagaiiut 
constitution  required  543  votes,  be-  o^*tS  cJSl- 
ing  three-fourths,  to  authorize  the  tution,  and 
change.    The  numbers  were  446  prorogation  of 
for  it,  and  276  against  it:  a  pre-  thaAawmbly. 
ponderance,  making  a  majority  of  158,  great  in- 
deed, but  not  suffident  according  to  tiie  con- 
stitution to  authorize  an  alteration  of  its  f  anda- 
mental  articles.    The  coalition  had,  there-  ^^  ^^ 
fore,  gained  a  -victory  by  this  decision, 
and  on  the  day  following  it  was  succeeded  by  a 
motion,  on  the  part  of  M.  Baz<$,  one  of  the  qaies- 
tors,*  for  a  vote  of  censure  on  the  Administra- 
tion for  the  part  they  were  alleged  to  have  taken 
in  getting  up  the  petitions.    This  was  j  ^J  oi 
carried  by  a  majority  of  18,  the  numbers    "  ^    ' 
bemg  888  to  820 ;  and  on  the  16th  October  fol- 
lowing, the  session  was  prorogued  to  the  4th 
November.    It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  minor- 
ity against  the  revision  of  the  constitution  were  to 
be  found  the  names  of  M.  Thiers  and  a  iconitenr, 
BC.  Bemnsat,  though  there  were  not  July  si,  88, 
probaUy  in  all  Fhmce  two  men  more  1351?*^^^/* 
thoroughly  convinced  of  the  ruinous  n.  ^ss,  891  • 
tendency  of  the  existing  institutions  Lew.  u.  884, 
than  those  poUtical  philosophers.*       ^*' 

During  the  short  interval  of  parliamentary 
strife  the  oonntry  was  in  any  thing  but  a  state 
of  repose.    The  secret  societies,  not  only  in  the 


*  Th«  **Qaie8ton,**  who  beoam«  celebrated  immediate- 
ly after,  wero  ofBoerg  appointed  bj  the  Assemblx,  in  Imi- 
tation of  the  oiUBSton  of  Rome,  to  watch  in  an  etpeeiai 
manner  ever  »e  Legidainre  and  the  pnbUe  weaL 
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metropolUf  bat  In  all  the  chief  towns  <^  France^ 
were  in  a  state  of  unprecedented  ac- 
fltiiteSw  *^^^'  Their  members  were  full  of 
ttes  daring  hopes  for  the  future.  '^Tet  four 
the  receM;  months," said  their  organ,  '*  and  the 
g'JJ^p^JUJ  Assembly  will  have  reached  the  term 
dent,  and  '  of  its  existence.  We  shall  be  done 
change  of  with  the  President,  as  his  re-election 
Miniatrj.  jg  forbidden  by  law,  and  Tictory  will 
i  Compte  remain  with  the  people."^  The  pe- 
Bendu  de  la  riod  assigned  for  the  great  strife  was 

0^10%  ^<^^  13^>  "B^ben  the  Assembly's 
'  '  term  of  existence  came  to  an  end ; 
and  it  was  thought  the  yote  against  the  revi- 
sion of  the  constitution  had  secured  the  victory 
of  the  Jacobins  on  this  occasion.  The  great 
legislative  question  on  which  the  elections,  it  waa 
thought,  would  hinge,  and  to  which,  therefore, 
all  eyes  were  turned^  was  the  repeal  of  the  law 
of  31st  May  regarding  the  elections.  On  this 
subject  the  JE^sident  had  never  changed  his 
opinion:  he  was  decidedly  in  favor  of  a  repeal 
of  the  law,  thinking  that  its  removal  would  do 
more  for  him  in  the  rural  districts  than  against 
him  in  the  metropolitan  constituency.  His  min- 
isters were  decidedly  of  the  opposite  way  of  think- 
ing. Thev  deemed  it  certain  that  a  restoration 
of  the  old  law  would  give  a  majority  to  the 
Socialists,  and  ruin  both  the  Government  and 
France.  The  opinions  of  the  chief  magistrate 
and  his  cabinet  being  thus  irreconcilably  at  vari- 
ance, nothing  remained  but  an  entire  change  of 
ministry.  Thsj  all  resigned  accordingly,  and 
were  succeeded  by  a  ministry  entirely  new,  com- 
posed of  men  of  respectability,  but  for  the  most 
part  unknown  to  fame.  It  contained,  however, 
one  name  destined  to  celebrity — Genkbal  I^. 
*  Monltenr,  Abnaui>— who  was  appointed  mm- 
Oct.  28, 1861 ;  ister  at  war.     The  new  cabinet  was 

lSTllJ'l24»  iMiiv6™^^J  ""^^^rdod  ^  *  declara- 
Cau!  li.  291,  *  ^Q  of  the  President  in  favor  of  the 
80S;  Less.  il.  repeal  of  the  electoral  lai^  of  Slst 
805. 815.  May." 

The  last  session  of  the  Assembly  opened  on 
42,  the  4th  November ;  and  in  his  mes- 

Openingof  sage  to  it  the  President  said:  ''A 
theaeerion.  y^st  conspiracy  of  demagogue^  is 
November  4.  Q^gnni^e^j  j^  France  and  in  Europe. 
The  secret  societies  have  q>read  their  ramifica- 
tions even  in  the  most  distant  rural  communes. 
All  that  the  societies  have  that  is  insensate,  vio- 
lent, incorrigible,  without  having  agreed  either 
on  men  or  things,  have  fixed  on  a  rendezvous 
for  1852,  not  to  construct  but  to  destroy.  It  is 
in  the  zeal  of  the  magistracy,  the  strength  of  the 
administration,  and  the  devotion  of  the  am^, 
that  we  can  alone  hope  for  the  salvation  of 
France.  Let  us  then  unite  our  efforts  to  take 
away  firam  the  Genius  of  Evil  the  hope  of  even  a 
momentary  success."  Somewhat  inconsistently 
after  this  gloomy  exordium,  the  message  con- 
tained a  proposal  to  repeal  tht  law  of  Zlst  Mcm^ 
restricting  universal  suffrage,  and  excluding  only 
from  the  right  of  voting  persons  having  no  domi- 
cile, or  convicted  of  crimes.  It  proposed  to  re- 
strict the  domicile  required  by  law  to  six  months 
s  Honiteur,  instead  of  three  years.  By  this 
Nor.  5. 1851  v  change  it  was  calculated  that  nearly 
l£T  m^isi*  ^'^  million,  of  inoffensive  citizens 
Oaai.  li.  808, '  would  be  restored  to  the  suffrage, 
804:  LeuL  ii.  of  which  by  the  existing  law  they 
3ie,825.         stood  deprived.'  It  was  evident  that 


the  President  was  playing  ont  his  last  card:  lie 
was  preparing  for  an  appeal  to  the  nation,  and 
securing  beforehand  the  votes  of  the  restored  cila- 
zens.  ^ 

The  leaders  o&Ae  coalesced  majority  in  the 
Assembly  viewed  Ihe  matter  in  this  49^ 

light,  and  they  immediately  met  MoOonoftbc 
this  move  of  thfe  President  by  a  Q»Mtora. 
counter-moye,  which,  three  days  '  ** 
after,  was  laid  on  the  table  of  the  Assembly  bj 
the  qusd6tors,'and  which  was  qualified-  hf  the 
designation  of  ''urgent."  The  motion  was  to 
this  effect :  "•  The  President  of  the  National  As- 
sembly is  charged  with  the  exterior  and  xnteriar 
safety  of  the  Assembly.  He  is  to  exercise,  in 
the  name  of  the  Assembly,  the  right  coBfareA 
on  the  Legislature  by  the  d2d  article  of  the  eon- 
stitution,  to  fix  the  amount  of  force  required  for 
its  security,  and  appoint  the  chief  to  command 
it.  It  is  authorized,  with  that  view,  to  zequiie 
the  assistance  of  the  armed  force,  and  of  all  the 
authorities  whom  it  may  deem  necessaiy  fax  ns 
support.  These  requisitions  may  be  addressed 
to  all  affioerSy  suptiior  and  iuftrwr,  who  are  all 
bound  immediately  to  obey  them  under  the  pains 
fixed  by  law.  The  President  may  delegate  hia 
powers  of  requisition  to  the  qusestora,  or  any  of 
them.  This  law  shall  be  read  as  an  order  of  the 
day  to  the  aimy,  and  placarded  in  aH  the  bar- 
racks on  the  territoiy  of  the  Kepublic*'  This 
proposal  was  a  flagrant  violation  of  existing  law^ 
as  it  went  to  take  from  the  President  the  com- 
mand of  the  armed  force,  expressly  conferred 
upon  him,  and  him  alone,  by  the  oonstitatioD' 
It  amounted  to  a  declaration  of  war  against  him ; 
but  gave  him  the  immense  advantage,  £ar  whidi 
he  had  long  been  looking,  of  beginning  the  con- 
test not  only  with  the  auctions  of  the  aimy  and 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  peo-  1  Hooit«nr. 
pie,  but  with  the  legal  right  on  his  Mot.  8. 1S51 ; 

gide.i  Caaa  IL  3C4 

This  proposal  came  on  for  discussion  on  the 
16th  November,  after  having  been  ^, 
adopted  by  the  committee  to  which  Kpjeetfon  of 
it  had  been  referred,  and  led  to  an  the  proposal 
animated  debate  on  the  following  oftheQaaa- 
day.  The  agitation  in  the  Assembly  jj^  ^i, 
was  extreme,  especially  when  Gen- 
eral St.  Amaud  admitted  that  he  had  given  in- 
structions to  take  down  the  decree  of  11th  May, 
1848,  directing  the  soldiers  to  obey  the  orden 
of  the  Assembly,  which  had  been  recently  pot  a|> 
by  its  command.  St.  Amaud's  language  was 
extremely  firm  on  this  occasion.  **  Paasire  obe- 
dience," said  he,  '*is  the  vital  prindple  of  an 
army.  I  hare  learned  so  in  the  school  of  Mar- 
shal Bugeaud.  Discipline  is  essential  to  its  ex- 
istence :  the  moment  that  you  destroy  it  yon  ruin 
the  safeguard  of  the  nation.  The  proposal  of 
the  qnsBstors  goes  to  introduce  ddiberatlon  and  a 
division  of  power  into  the  ranks ;  but  the  army 
is  the  servant  of  the  country :  it  is  united  in  the 
sense  of  its  duty."  These  words  spread  a  gen- 
eral conviction  that  the  army  would  not  8iq>port 
the  Assembly,  and  shook  the  m^oxity.  *^Do 
what  you  please,"  said  the  "Minister  of  the  Inte- 
rior, *'we  are  prepared  for  all  eventualities." 
A  gloomy  silence  now  succeeded  to  the  tumultu- 
ous cries  which  had  hitherto  disturbed  the  de- 
bate: terror  froze  every  heart,  and  detached 
crowds  from  the  minority.  Many  thought  the 
proposal  of  the  qoieston  was  the  signal  for  a 
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pazliamentuy  amp^iiat ;  all  saw  in  it  the  coidp 
mencement  of  a  bloody  dvil  war.  Under  the 
influence  of  these  feelings  the  vote  was  callcMl  for. 
On  the  vote  being  taken,  408  voted  against  the 
proposal  of  the  qnaastors,  and  only  800  for  it.  It 
'was  observed  that  Generals  Cavaignac,  Lamori- 
ci^re,  and  Changamier  voted  with  the  quseston^ 
all  the  other  militaxy  men  in  the  Assemblj, 
twentj-one  in  nninber,  against  them.  M.  Boa> 
cher  brought  the  decision  of  the  AssemUj  to  the 
^  Moniteor,  President,  who  was  in  the  palace  of 
Nor.  18,1851;  the  Elysee,  ready,  if  the  vote  had 
iSr  c«ak\  ^^^'^  different,  to  mount  on  horse- 
d9ft,*8«s ;  Ann.  back.  '  *  It  is  better  as  it  is,"  cried 
HiBi  1861,  he,  and  the  preparations  were  im- 
17«,  184.         mediately  countermanded.' 

This  great  debate  left  the  parties  in  a  state  of 
^  mutual  exhaustion,  and  materially 

Views  of  the  damaged  the  coalition  in  the  As- 
leaden  of  par.  sembly,  which  had  hitherto  been  so 
ttM^  thia  hostile  to  the  President,  by  showing 
that,  on  a  crisis,  a  large  part  might 
be  expected  to  leave  it.  The  narrow  escape 
which  the  country  had  made  from  civil  war,  and 
the  obvious  risk  of  its  soon  recurring,  had  sug- 
gested to  thoughtful  and  reasonable  men  of  all 
parties  the  necessity  of  a  change  in  the  constitu- 
tion ;  and  since  the  Assembly  could  not  muster  a 
miijority  sufficient  to  do  this  legally,  the  only  re- 
course was  a  eoup-d^tat.  This  was  evident  to 
all,  and  all  were  prepared  to  act  upon  it;  the 
only  question — and  it  was  a  most  material  one — 
was,  to  whose  profit  the  etmp  was  to  be  struck  ? 
Meetings  of  the  leaders  of  parties  accordingly 
took  place,  to  consider  what  should  be  done  in 
this  emergency.  M.  Thiers  ''was  df  opinion 
that  the  President  should  be  re-elected  for  ten 
yeazB."  *<It  will  be  a  terrible  day  for  Paris," 
said  he,  "when  that  is  proposed ;  but  I  feel  it  is 
just  and  indispensable,  and  I  am  willing  to  agree 
to  it."  M.  MoM  and  his  friends  were  of  opinion 
that  the  Assembly  should  be  divided  into  two 
Chambers,  the  I^esident  re-elected,  and  vigorous 
measures  taken  against  Socialism.  A  third  par- 
ty, which  met  at  M.  Dam's,  in  the  Bue  de  Lille, 
on  the  15th  November,  and  included  M.  de  Mont- 
alembert,  were  for  die  division  of  the  Assembly 
into  two  Chambers,  the  re-election  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  the  passing  of  these  resolutions  into  a 
law  by  a  simple  majority  of  the  Assembly,  not 
three-fourths,  as  required  by  the  constitution. 
Thus  all  parties  were  agreed,  except  the  extreme 
Radicals,  that  a  revision  and  change  of  the  con- 
stitution were  indispensable ;  but  as  it  could  not 
be  efibcted  in  the  present  temper  of  the  Assem- 
bly without  a  ooup^ttal,  and  thev  were  by  no 
means  agreed  how  or  by  whom  that  was  to  be 
done,  matters  seemed  inextricable,  so 

ar^Tssi.    ^^  '^  ^^°  ^^  leaders  of  parties  were 

concerned.' 

But  meani^hile  a  more  efficient  body  than 

^  tiie  statesmen  or  philosophers  had 

MlUtarymeet-  taken  the  matter  up,  and  the  fervor 

ing  at  Gener-  of  the  Revolution  was  about  to  term- 

«l  Maj^naa's.    |ai^  in  its  natural  and  inevitable 

end.     On  the  26th   November  a 


Not.  is. 


meeting  of  general  officers  took  place  at  General 
Magnaa's ;  they  were  twenty-one  in  number,  in- 
cluding, himsefe  The  general-in-ehief  there 
briefly  recapitulated  to  the  meeting  the  state  of 
the  country,  menaced  by  a  furious  democracy  on 
cae  aide  and  an  amhitioiis  parliamentaiy  coali- 


tion on  the  other ;  and  the  intention  of  the  PresU 
dent,  the  people*s  choice,  to  a^^al  to  them  to 
deliver  the  oountxy  ftom,  the  otherwise  inextrica- 
ble difficulty  in  whidi  it  was  placed.  It  needed 
no  eloquence  to  enforce  this  appeal ;  the  neces- 
sity of  the  case  was  felt  by  all.  The  recent  pro- 
posal of  the  quaestors  proved  that  a  similar  neces- 
sity was  acknowledged  on  the  other  side.  Gren- 
eral  Reybell  was  th^  first  who  came  forward  and 
declared  that  the  generals  were  determined,  one 
and  all,  to  stand  by  the  President  in  his  effort  to 
save  the  country.  The  other  officers  all  fc^owed 
his  example,  and  mutually  shook  hands  and  em^ 
braced.  When  the  emotion  ccMisequent  on  such 
a  determination  had  a  littie  subsided.  General 
Magnan  said,  ''  Let  us  all  swear,  that,  come  what 
may,  no  one  will  ever  reveal  what  has  passed 
here  to-day. "  They  all  took  tiie  oath  according- 
ly ;  and  so  well  was  the  secret  kept  that  it  was 
for  the  fiist  time  revealed,  five  years  aft- 
erward, by  Cassagnac,  with  the  consent  ]^^^ 
of  the  officers  present  on  the  occasion. '       ' 

While  the  generals  were  thus  coalescing  to 
support  the  President,  a  conspiracy  47, 

to  overturn  him  was  preparing  in  Conaplraeyin 
the  Assembly.  It  was  proposed  to  theA«embly. 
denounce  the  President,  and  declare  ^' 
his  powers  terminated ;  commit  him  to  Yin- 
cennes,  and  subsequently  transport  or  banish 
him  from  France.  All  civil  and  military  offi- 
cers refusing  their  support  to  the  Assembly  were 
to  be  proceeded  against  according  to  law,  as 
guilty  of  treason ;  and  this  decree  was  to  be  pub- 
licly affixed  in  all  the  barracks  of  the  Repub- 
lic. This  motion  was  remitted  to  a  committee 
of  fifteen,  consisting  of  the  leaders  of  the  three 
coalesced  parties,  by  whom  it  was,  with  one  dis- 
senting voice,  agreed  to.  The  motion  once  car- 
ried, the  command  of  the  army  was  to  be  as- 
sumed, and  the  President  lodged  in  Vincennes. 
Those  who  agreed  to  this  scheme  were  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Legitimist,  Orleanist,  Moderate,  and 
Jacobin  parties,  and  the  execution  of  the  plan 
was  fixed  for  an  early  day;  while  in  ^ 
the  interim,  the  most  entire  secrecy  351  302! 
was  enjoined  on  the  design.' 

But  meanwhile  the  President  was  not  idle. 
The  parliamentary  coalition  had  to  ^ 
deal  with  a  veiy  different  man  from  Preparatlona 
Charies  X.  or  Louis  PhUippe,  M.  de  Jj  *•}«  wop- 
Polignac  or  M.  Thiers.  Aware  of  *  *^*- 
the  contest  which  was  evidentiy  approaching,  he 
had  in  the  utmost  secrecy  taken  all  the  steps 
necessary,  not  only  to  meet,  but  to  anticipate  it. 
General  St.  Amaud,  M.  de  Momy,  M.  de  Man- 
pas,  were  alone  in  the  secret;  but  the  heads  of 
the  militaiy  and  police  were  apprised  that  some- 
thing was  in  agitation,  and  were  on  the  alert. 
To  appearance,  however,  every  thing  was  going 
on  in  its  usual  course ;  the  Assembly  were  quiet- 
ly discussing,  on  1st  December,  the  interminable 
project  of  the  Lyons  railroad  and  the  registers 
of  the  municipalities.  In  the  evening  M.  de 
Momy  was  in  company  with  General  Changar- 
nier  at  the  Opera  Comique,  and  the  President 
was  doing  tiie  honors  in  Ms  usual  reception-room 
in  the  Elys^.  His  visage  was  as  calm,  hia 
manner  as  conciliatoiy  and  affable,  as  usual. 
No  symptoms  of  any  thing  extraordinary  were  to 
be  seen ;  and  the  election  of  a  representative  fbr 
the  D^MUtment  of  the  Seine,  which  took  . 
place  on  the  Ist,  soffiGientiy  accounted 
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for  the  ftppearance  of  sereral  coniien  and  esta- 
/ettes  in  the  streets.  When  the  company  had 
retired,  General  St.  Amand,  M.  le  Oomte  de 
Momy,  M.  de  Maupas,  the  head  of  the  police, 
and  M.  de  Boville,  colonel  of  the  Etat-majeitr, 
retired  with  the  President  to  a  private  apartment, 
where  the  duties  of  each  were  assigned.  M.  de 
Momy  was  appointed  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
and  was  to  sign  all  the  warrants  of  arrest,  and 
that  ordering  the  dissolution  of  the  Assembly; 
General  St.  Amaud  was  to  direct  the  whole 
military  operations ;  and  M.  de  Boyille  was  to 
undertake  the  delicate  task  of  getting  the  proc- 
lamation announcing  all  these  changes  thrown 
off  at  the  national  printing-office,  in  concert  with 
M.  de  St.  Gieorges,  the  director  of  that  establish- 
ment. The  whole  measures  concerted  were 
forthwith  carried  into  execution.  The  police 
and  military  were  entirely  at  the  devotion  of  the 
President,  and  executed  energetically  all  the 
orders  which  they  received.  Before  two  in  the 
morning  of  the  2d  December — the  anniversary 
of  the  battle  of  Austerlitz — the  whole  leaders  of 
all  the  coalesced  parties  were  arrested,  the  most 
of  them  in  their  beds,  and  safely  lodged  in  pris- 
on. Among  them  were  Grenerals  Changamier, 
Cavaignac,  de  Lamorici^re,  La  Flos,  and  Be- 
deau;  Colonel  Charras,  M.  Thiers,  M.  Baze, 
Lagrange,  and  Greppe.  Along  with  these  par- 
liamentary leaders  were  arrested,  at  the  same 
time,  the  chiefs  of  the  clubs  and  secret  societies, 
whose  names  were  well  known  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  formidable  from  their  influence  with 
the  Socialists  of  Paris.  They  comprehended  the 
leaders  of  all  the  revolts  which  had  taken  place 
since  the  fall  of  Louis  Philippe.  The  prisoners 
were  all  marched  off  to  prison  under  the  escort 
of  a  strong  body  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artil- 
lery, where  they  were  safely  lodged  by  seven; 
and  when  the  Parisians  rose  in  the  morning 
they  were  astonished  to  see  the  walls  every  where 
placarded  by  a  proclamation  signed  by  Louis 
Kapoleon,  and  De  Momy,  Minister  of  the  Inte- 
rior, announcing  the  dissolution  of  the  Assembly, 
the  re-establishment  of  universal  suffrage,  the 
abolition  of  the  law  of  81st  May,  the  convoca- 
X  Honiteur,  ^on  of  the  whole  electors  for  the 
Dec.  s,  I85i:  14th  December,  the  dissolution  of 
iSttSo  W-  *^®  council  of  state,  and  the  proc- 
Cus!  il.  899  *  lamation  of  the  state  of  siege  in  the 
409 ;  LesR.  1*1.  1st  military  division,  which  included 
858, 861.         all  Paris  and  its  environs.* 

The  empire  was  in  reality  established  on  this 

^         day;  and  the  appeal  of  the  Presi- 

The  Prad-   ^ent  to  the  people  wa.s  accompanied 

dent's proc-  by  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  said: 

Uin»tionto  it  If  you  degire  to  perpetuate  the 

epeope.  ^^^  ^^  distrust  and  anxiety  which 
degrades  the  present  and  endangers  the  future, 
choose  another  in  my  place ;  for  I  will  not  con- 
descend to  hold  a  power  which  is  powerless  for 
good — which  renders  me  responsible  for  acts 
which  I  can  not  prevent,  and  chains  me  to  the 
helm  when  I  can  not  prevent  the  vessel  drifting 
to  destruction.  The  Assembly,  which  should  be 
the  support  of  order,  has  become  the  centre  of 
factious  designs ;  it  is  forging  the  arms  of  civil 
war,  and  striving  to  subvert  the  power  which  I 
hold  directly  frem  the  people.  It  compromises 
the  repose  of  France ;  I  have  dissolved  it,  and 
call  on  the  people  to  jadge  between  it  and  me. 
If  you  trust  me,  give  me  power  to  accomplish 


the  great  mission  which  I  hold  of  yon,  wlii^  ig^ 
to  <M8e  the  era  of  revokitioiu,  by  satktfyins  the 
legitimate  demands  of  the  people.  Peisaaded 
tluit  the  instability  of  power,  and  the  preponder- 
ance of  a  single  assembly,  are  lasting  causes  of 
trouble  and  discord,  the  bases  of  a  new  constitu- 
tion which  I  propose  to  you  are:  1.  A  responsi- 
ble chief,  elected  for  ten  years.  2.  A  catnnet 
appointed  by  him  alone.  8.  A  conncil  of  state, 
consisting  of  the  most  eminent  men,  who  axe  to 
prepare  the  laws  which  are  to  be  intit^dnced,  and 
support  them  before  the  legislative  bodj.  4.  A 
legislative  body  named  by  universal  snfixage, 
without  any  scrutiny  of  the  votes.  5.  A  seo^ 
Assembly,  formed  of  all  the  eminent  ^  natdtear 
men  in  the  country,  at  once  the  goardr  Dec.  a. 
ians  of  the  fundamental  paction  and  1661 :  Lmk. 
the  pnbUc  Uberties."*  a.  8C7, 388. 

Some  of  the  members  of  the  Assembly  who 
had  not  been  arrested  assembled  at  g^ 

ten  o'clock  in  the  Rue  Petits-Au-  BUpersion  of 
gustins,    and   M.   Cremieux   was  the  Natiooel 
elected  president.    They  were  im-  ^■■*™¥^-« 
mediately  surrounded,  and  conduct-     ®**"    '  "" 
ed  to  prison.    Later  in  the  day,  the  Legitinust, 
Orleanist,  and  moderate  members,  to  the  num- 
ber of  217,  assembled  in  the  mayor's  office  of 
the  10th  arrondissement,  where  they  flattered 
-themselves  they  would  be  supported  by  the  na- 
tional guard  of  the  district.    They  were  mis- 
taken; it  kept  aloof;  and  the  place,  being  sur- 
rounded by  a  body  of  the  Chasseius  of  Yin- 
cennes,  the  deputies  were  all  condacted  in  the 
midst  of  the  troops  to  the  cavalry  barracks  oo  tbe 
Quai  d'Orsay,  where  they  were  kept  under  guard. 
The  High  Court  of  Justice  was  at  the  same  time 
inrited  to  suspend  its  sittings,  which  was  imme- 
diately done;  and  a  few  deputies  having  soc- 
ceedea  in  making  their  way  into  the  hall  of  the 
Assembly  with  the  President,  M.  Dupin,  thef 
asked  him  to  proclaim  the  dismissal  of  the  Fres^ 
dent;  but  he  said,  '* Gentlemen,  the  constitu- 
tion is  violated ;  we  are  not  the  strongest    I 
have  the  honor  to  wish  yon  good-morning."   He 
then  withdrew,  followed  by  the  members,  the 
most  reluctant  of  whom  were  gently  moved  on 
by  the  military.    At  noon  all  was  accomplished ; 
the  President,  accompanied  by  the  minister  at 
war,  the  commander-in-chief,  the  commander 
of  the  National  Guard,  and  a  brilliant  ,  ., 
staff,  rode  through  Paris,  and  passed  Dec.^8, 1861; 
the  troops,  who  were  drawn  up  in  all  Caee.  u.  4oi 
quarters,  and  were  every  where  re-  f^*  l^m.fL 
ceived  with  loud  acclamations.'         8e9,3TL 

Hitherto  the  revolution  had  been  entirely 
bloodless,  and  as  the  telegraph  had  an-  5), 
nounced  the  change  of  Government  to  Combit 
all  Prance,  it  was  hoped  that  it  would  'n  ^f^ 
continue  to  be  of  the  same  peaceful  char-  '^^  ^ 
acter.  The  troops,  which  consisted  of  twenty- 
eight  battalions  of  infantry,  ten  squadrons  of 
cavalry,  nineteen  batteries  of  artillery,  and  a 
large  body  of  sappers  and  miners,  in  all  85,000 
combatants,  under  tried  and  experienced  gener- 
als, devoted  to  the  President,  had  shown  them- 
selves zealous  in  the  caose,  and  had  been  so  dis- 
posed on  the  night  of  the  Ist  and  the  whole  of 
the  2d  as  to  render  any  popular  rising,  or  at- 
tempt at  resistance,  out  o(  the  question.  Tbe 
Socialists  and  Jacobins  were,  however,  not  dis- 
couraged. During  the  whole  of  the  3d  they  were 
to  appearance  quiet,  but  in  reality  they  were 
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maJdag  preparationB  for  erecting  barricades,  and 
commencing  a  struggle.  It  broke  oat  on  the 
morning  of  the  8d,  in  the  Faaboorgs  St.  An- 
toine,  St  Jaoqaes,  and  St.  Marceau;  and  at 
daylight  several  barricades  were  found  to  be 
erected  in  the  most  crowded  qnarters  of  those 
populoos  districts.  The  secret  societies  were  all 
in  actiritr,  and  their  members  were  in  great 
nmnbeis  m  the  streets.  The  barricades,  how- 
ever, were  speedily  carried,  nnder  a  heavy  fire, 
by  the  columns  of  General  Levassier,  supported 
by  the  chauenra-^t^ied  and  municipal  guards. 
Great  part  of  the  insurgent  quarter  was  occupied 
before  night;  but  the  insurgents  still  held  the 
Faubourg  St  Martin,  and  the  stzeets  of  St. 
Deny,  St  Martin,  and  the  adjoining  quarters ; 
and  a  strong  body  of  young  men,  chiefly  belong- 
ing to  the  public  press,  occupied  in  strength  the 
houses  on  either  side  of  the  Bouleyard  Italien,  so 
as  to  endanger  the  troops  passing.  The  youths, 
howerer,  though  faraye,  were  no  match  for  the 
Algerian  veterans.  The  troops  advanced  along 
the  boulevards,  and  kept  up  such  a  fire  on  every 
house  from  which  a  shot  issued  that  the  passage 
was  soon  deaied.  They  then  converge  from 
all  quarters  on  the  insurgent  districts ;  Sie  barri- 
cades, after  being  severely  battered  by  cannon, 
were  all  carried,  and  the  insurrection  was  at  an 
end.  It  had  cost  the  lives  of  200  men,  however, 
to  the  oonquerars,  and  a  still  larger  number  to 
the  insurgents.  l%e  secret  societies  stirred  up  in- 
surrections in  several  parts  of  France,  which  occa- 
sioned much  local  bloodshed  and  devastation ;  but 
they  were  all  speedily  suppressed  by  the  military. 
1  Bfonitaar,  In  &  ^^w  days  all  was  over,  and  so 
D«e.  0, 1861 :  firmly  did  the  President  feel  his  gov- 
^T  M^Voo-  0™™®nt  established,  that  lie  was  en- 
^M,  ^486^*  abled  to  release,  without  any  further 
428;  LMk  iL  proceedings,  the  whole  persons  ,ar- 
369, 37S.  rested  on  occasion  of  the  coup^iiat,  ^ 

It  only  remained  to  see  how  the  revolution 
was  to  be  received  by  the  inhabitants 
Great*  ma^  of  France  when  they  came  to  give 
jorityover  their  votes  in  the  several  electoral  dis- 
JbYanoe  for  tricts.  The  result  exceeded  the  most 
iSSL  MWgnine  hopes  of  the  President  and 
his  friends.  The  Presidency  for  ten 
years,  in  effect  the  imperial  crown,  with  the  con- 
stitution which  he  had  proposed,  was  approved 
by  7,572,329  votes,  there  being  only  646,787 
against  it.  The  public  funds,  which  were  91  on 
the  1st  December,  rose  to  100  by  the  8th.  By  an 
3M<mlteur  overwhelming  majority  France  dosed 
Dee.  9, 27,'  the  convulsions  of  the  Revolution  by 
1851;  QuM.  a  military  despotism  based  on  uni- 
11. 438.        rersal  su&age.* 

With  the  accession  of  Prince  Louis  Napoleon 

53^        to  the  imperial  throne  of  France  the 

CoQcioiion    series  of  changes  immediately  flow- 

of  theaa-     ing  from  the  first  Revolution  came 

thof  B  work.  ^  ^^  ^^^   ^j^j^  jj^  accordingly,  the 

author  concludes  his  engagements  with  die  pub- 
lic, and  brings  to  an  end  the  continuous  labor 
of  thirty  years.  Great  changes  have  taken  place 
in  the  world  since  the  work  now  concluded  was 
first  thought  of,  during  the  great  review  in  the 
Champs  Elyste  in  July,  1814,  and  he  was  far 
either  from  suspecting  then  the  magnitude  to 
which  it  was  to  extend,  or  the  immense  changes 
in  human  affairs  which  were  to  take  place  be- 
fore it  was  concluded.    Insensibly  his  work  has 


assumed  a  diflerent  character  from  what  was 
originally  either  intended  or  anticipated;  and 
annals,  which  at  first  were  almost  entirely  taken 
up  with  revolutionary  convulsions  or  military 
events,  have  latterly  been  chiefly  occupied  with 
social  changes  and  conclusions  from  statistical 
details.  Yet  are  these  pacific  changes  nearly 
all  the  direct  consequence  of  the  former  political 
or  military  struggles,  and  therefore  it  is  that  the 
history  would  be  incomplete  if  it  were  not  brought 
down  to  the  restoration  of  the  Napoleon  Dynasty. 
The  events  which  have  since  occurred  have  been 
second  to  none  in  European  story :  the  Crimean 
War  and  Indian  Revolt  will  forever  stand  forth 
among  the  most  memorable  episodes  in  the  an- 
nals of  mankind.  But  they  have  no  connection, 
direct  or  remote,  with  the  French  Revolution : 
they  have  sprung  from  causes  of  discord  more 
ancient  than  the  struggle  for  freedom;  they 
arose  from  the  hostility  of  the  Asiatics  and  Eu- 
ropeans, the  same  now  as  when  Achilles  dragged 
the  body  of  Hector  round  the  walls  of  Troy,  or 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon  and  his  victorious  crusaders 
waded  ankle-deep  in  blood  to  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre. But  from  1789  to  1852  all  the  events 
which  occurred  sprang  from  one  source:  they 
all  belonged,  as  it  were,  to  one  family ;  and  the 
great  war  of  opinion  which  commenced  with  the 
declamations  of  Mirabeau  in  1789,  and  the  re- 
newal of  which  was  predicted  by  Mr.  Canning 
in  1825,  was  only  terminated  by  the  Russian  in- 
tervention in  Hungary  in  1849,  and  the  aoces-  ^ 
sioh  of  Louis  Napoleon  in  1851.  But  all  these 
changes,  remote  as  they  were,  flowed  directly 
from  the  principles  diffused  through  the  world 
by  the  first  French  Revolution  j  and  we  are  now 
in  a  situation,  fh>m  having  witnessed  its  results, 
to  discern  some,  at  least,  of  the  intentions  of 
Providence  in  permitting  that  convulsion. 

8o  far  as  persons  conducting  Government 
are  concerned,  the  innovating  party  ^^ 
have  been  victorious  in  the  strife.  Besalboftbe 
The  Bourbons,  after  a  contest  of  Btrift«8ofar 
sixty  years,  have  been  finally  ex-  "J^'^f*"^ 
peUed  from  the  throne  of  France;  ^^SraJ? 
the  compromise  of  Louis  Philippe 
has  proved  as  unsuccessful  as  the  forced  restora^ 
tion  dT  the  elder  branch  of  the  family,  and  seven 
millions  of  Frenchmen  have  been  gratified  by 
having  an  elective  monarch  of  their  choice  in- 
trusted with  the  imperial  sceptre.  The  legiti- 
mate order  of  succession  has  been  changed  in 
Spain,  and  a  revolutionary  queen,  in  defiance 
ot  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  seated  on  its  throne 
and  that  of  Portugal.  Belgium  has  been  hand* 
ed  over  from  its  lawful  sovereign  to  an  elective 
monarch:  the  King  of  Piedmont  has  been  driven 
from  the  throne,  and  a  constitutional  govern- 
ment is  now  established  in  that  country,  as  well 
as  Flanders :  the  Emperor  of  Austria  was  forced 
to  resign  during  the  strife,  and  although  the 
reigning  family  is  unchanged  there  and  in  Prus- 
sia, yet  the  form  at  least  oif  a  constitutional  gov- 
ernment has  been  established  in  both  countries. 
In  Great  Britain,  although  no  dynastic  change 
has  taken  place,  and  Queen  Victoria  still  holds 
the  sceptre  oif  a  loyal  «id  grateful  people,  yet  it 
is  weU  known  that  this  is  in  consequence  of  al- 
terations having  taken  place  in  the  real  balance 
of  government  as  great  as  ever  were  effected  by 
a  revolution ;  and  that  the  constitution  now  is  a 
monarchy  suiiounded  by  republican  institutions 
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more  trulj  analagous  to  that  of  the  United  States 

of  America  than  to  that  which  existed  in  these 

islands  under  George  UI. 

If,  from  the  consideration  of  the  dynastic 

changes  or  alterations  in  the  frame 

Wbatttave  ^^^  ^"'^  ^  government  in  the  £a- 
been  the  ad-  ropean  States  during  this  period  of 
ditioni  made  anxioQS  effort  and  checkered  achieve- 

of  freed^omf  ^^  ^®  *"™  ^  ^^  substantial  and 
lasting  acquisitions  which  have  been 
made  by  the  cause  of  freedom,  or  additions  to 
human  happiness,  during  its  continuance,  we 
shall  have  little  cause  for  congratulation.  There 
is  no  concealing  the  fact  that  the  result  of  the 
struggle  in  Europe  generally  has  been  eminent- 
ly disastrous  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  serious- 
ly endangered  that  of  independence.  France, 
after  seventy  years  of  almost  incessant  turmoil 
and  frequent  bloodshed,  has  been  landed  in  an 
elective  military  despotism  twice  as  costly,  sup- 
ported by  a  standing  army  three  tunes  as  nu- 
merous and  four  times  as  strong  as  that  which 
defended  the  monarchy  of  Louis  XVI.  The 
strength  of  Russia  has  been  tripled  in  the  strife, 
and  now  become  such  that  it  taxed  the  whole 
military  and  naval  power  of  France  and  En- 
gland to  the  very  uttermost  to  wrest  from  her  a 
single  fortress  on  the  Euxine.  The  unity,  lust 
of  conquest,  military  courage^  and  slavish  dispo- 
sition of  the  seventy  millions  who  obey  the  com- 
mands of  the  Czar,  are  unchanged  and  seem- 
ingly unchangeable;  and  the  European  States 
regard  with  ^stant  dread,  more  than  any  hope 
of  successful  resistance,  a  power  of  such  magni- 
tude, animated  by  such  desires,  and  whose  in- 
habitants are  doul\Ung  every  seventy  years.  The 
shadow  of  a  constitutional  government  has  been 
/  established  in  Spain,  but  it  is  the  shadow  only, 
stained  by  the  corruption  and  venality,  without 
any  of  the  vigor  or  patriotism,  which  that  form 
of  government  sometimes  develops.  The  prog- 
ress of  real  freedom  has  been  commensurate  only 
with  the  spread  of  the  Teutonic  race,  whether  in 
their  native  seats  or  the  countries  to  which  they 
have  subsequently  emigrated;  and  the  main 
hopes  of  the  Mends  of  freedom  in  Germany  are 
now  founded  on  the  defeat  of  the  Jacobin  party, 
who,  by  establishing  themselves  in  power,  would 
have  destroyed  the  elements  of  liberty  on  the 
right,  as  they  have  done  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine.  But  aldiough  we  may  now  hope 
that  Germany  has  entered  on  the  career  of  grad- 
ual and  progressive,  and  therefore  desirabte  re- 
form, yet  there  are  many  symptoms  which  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  in  the  first-born  of  free- 
dom— England  and  America — the  safe  line  has 
been  passed,  the  just  equilibrium  subverted,  and 
both  nations  launched  in  that  career  which,  by 
vesting  uncontrolled  power  in  one  only,  and  that 
the  most  dangerous  class  of  society,  renders  the 
durable  preservation  of  freedom  extremely  diffi- 
cult. 
If  we  limited  our  survey  to  the  European 
58.  States  only,  there  would  be  too 
fiflbeto  of  the  much  room  in  these  results  for  mel- 
wtSSSSSb  ancholy  foreboding.  But  If  we  ex- 
on  the  ciTiii-  tend  our  views  to  a  wider  sphere, 
ntion  of  the  and  take  into  consideration  tiie  ef- 
^^^^  fects  of  the  passions  which  have  so 

violently  convulsed  and  desolated  the  ancient 
monarchies  of  the  Old  World,  on  the  extension 
of  the  European  race  and  civilization  of  distant 
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regions  in  the  New,  we  shall  feel  warranted  in 
arriving  at  very  different  conclusions.  Without 
presuming  to  scan  the  designs  of  Providence  far- 
ther than  as  they  may  be  rendered  undeniably 
manifest  by  accomplished  changes,  and  disdum- 
ing  any  attempt  to  divine  the  future  plans  of 
Omnipotence,  it  must  be  evident  to  aU  tiiat  a 
mighty  system  has  been  going  forward  dnriu^ 
all  the  complicated  events  which  have  been  com- 
memorated in  this  Histoiy,  and  that  the  efi^ 
of  that  system  has  been  to  check  the  fnitfaer 
growth  of  the  human  race  in  their  ancient  seats, 
and  promote  their  extension  over  the  desolate 
parts  of  the  earth.  To  the  European  race,  and 
most  of  all  to  the  Teutonic  branch  of  that  fam- 
ily, this  great  and  arduous  mission  has  been  in- 
trusted ;  and  the  means  by  which  it  has  been 
impelled  into  the  discharge  of  this  duty  have 
been  the  development  of  the  passions  consequent 
on  an  advanced  and  luxurious  state  of  society. 
The  whole  movement — ^the  greatest  which  has 
yet  occurred  in  the  annals  of  the  species,  fox  it 
is  nothing  less  than  the  transposition  of  the  race 
of  Japhet  from  their  ancient  ieats  to  the  New 
World — ^has  been  accomplished  by  the  atterix^ 
efibct  of  the  same  active  desire  of  men  on  their 
social  interests  with  the  natural  progress  of  opu- 
lence. And  it  is  the  magnitude  of  this  change, 
and  the  intensity  of  the  feelings  by  which  it  has 
been  brought  about,  which  has  been  the  cause 
at  once  of  the  vehemence  of  the  strife  in  the  Eu- 
ropean States,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  world- 
wide events  which  have  followed  its  termination. 
That  the  European  race,  gifted  by  nature  with 
an  energy,  a  roving  disposition,  and  __ 
a  passion  for  gain  beyond  any  other,  ^^nuili 
was  the  portion  of  mankind  to  whom  onry  to 
the  mission  of  spreading  into  the  re-  'toaka 
mote  parts  of  the  earth  was  intrust-  ^SmS^ 
ed,  is  manifest  from  what  they  have  *™*™"* 
already  achieved  in  accomplishing  it,  and  the 
stationaiy  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
greatest  and  most  ancient  Asiatic  empires  in 
comparison.  No  one  ever  heard,  ^  yfsrj  re- 
cently, of  an  Indian  or  Chinese  colon^r  settling 
in  distant  lands,  but  the  British  cdomes  encir- 
cle the  earth.  But  the  pyx>blem  which  Provi- 
dence had  to  solve  in  inducing  the  European 
race  to  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  this  duty, 
was  to  impregnate  them  in  the  advanced  stages 
of  society  with  the  <2enre  to  movcy  a  desire  vdiich 
usuaUy  diminishes  among  men  with  the  increase 
of  the  gratifications  and  comforts  which  diey 
can  command  at  home.  If  there  is  any  disposi- 
tion which,  in  the  ordinair  case,  increases  in 
the  progress  of  civilization,  it  is  the  inhcAitatice; 
if  there  are  any  diords  which  are  daily  more  and 
more  strengthened  in  the  later  stages  of  society 
in  the  breast  of  man,  it  is  those  which  "  bind 
him  to  his  native  shore.*'  How,  then,  is  tins 
stationary  disposition  of  mankind,  whic^  has  a 
tendency  to  increase  at  the  very  time  when  its 
removal  to  a  great  extent  has  become  desiraUe, 
to  be  overcome,  and  the  European  be  brought 
to  snap  asunder  the  chains  of  centuries,  and  set 
forth  a  hardy  emigrant,  demising  comfort,  court- 
ing hardship^  braving  danger,  into  distant  lands? 
TUs  is  accomplished  by  the  counteracting  infiu- 
ence  of  still  more  powerful  desires,  which  spring 
up  with  the  growth  of  opulence  in  a  large  ciass 
of  society.  And  these  desirss  are,  Che  h>ve  of 
power  a^  the  k>ve  of  gain. 
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I.  The  love  of  power  is  muTeiBatt j  felt  by  snch 
03^  of  mankind  as  have  attained,  or  are 
Th«  lore  near  attaining,  the  position  in  life  where 
d'  *^SL  **  ^"^  ^  exercifled ;  but  it  is  absolatelj 
does  QUi.  m|]mo„m  in  the  lower  ranks  of  society 
in  the  fint  periods  of  their  progress.  It  begins 
with  those  classes  in  the  middle  ranks  whidi 
haTe  gained  &  certain  degree  of  independence  bj 
the  acquisition  of  property,  and  first  appears  in 
sach  strength  as  to  attract  notice  and  influence 
society  in  borooghs  or  populous  places,  where 
numbers  inspire  confidence,  and  prosperity  of 
conditjon  confers  the  means  of  defense.  As  it  is 
the  tendency  of  increasing  wealth  to  increase  the 
number  of  these  boroughs  and  populous  places, 
from  the  augnoented  d^and  for  the  handicraft 
of  wares  which  can  only  be  produced  in  them, 
the  democratic  spirit  increases  rapidly  in  pros- 
perous countries  in  the  later  stages  of  society, 
and  soon  becomes  recruited  by  the  great  minor- 
ity of  those  who,  from  education  and  the  oonse- 
queAt  acquisition  of  intellectual  strength,  have 
come  to  feel  as  gaUing  the  chains  of  those  who 
rest  on  brute  force  or  military  power.  Hence 
the  revolutions  of  France,  Germany,  Spain,  and 
Italy,  and  the  endless  convulsions  and  wars,  both 
foreign  and  domestic,  which  have  arisen  from 
them. 
The  result  of  these  contests,  whether  they 
59.  terminate  in  the  triumph  of  the  peo- 
Which  ends     pie  or  the  victory  of  the  Govern- 

people,  snd  check  to  domestic  increase  or  a  still 
great  emigm-  greater  augmentation  of  foreign  emi- 
^^  gration.    The  triumph  of  either  side 

is  immediately  followed  by  grievous  disi4)point- 
ment  and  depression  of  mind,  alike  in  the  victo- 
rions  and  the  vanquished  in  the  strife.  Indfr. 
pendent  of  the  actual  waste  of  life  in  these  strug- 
gles, the  destruction  of  capital,  and  shock  given 
to  credit  during  their  continuance,  is  such  that 
the  demand  for  labor  is  so  much  reduced  as  to 
induce  for  a  long  course  of  years  a  decline,  if  not 
an  absolute  stoppage,  of  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion. In  those  countries  in  which  the  demo- 
cratic spirit  is  weak  in  the  country  and  rife  only 
in  the  towns,  as  France,  Italy,  and  Austria,  the 
result  of  this  is  a  great  decline  in  the  rate  of  in- 
crease in  the  people.  But  in  those  in  which  the 
democratic  spirit  is  more  ¥nde-spread,  and  ex- 
tends over  the  rural  districts  as  well  as  the  towns, 
the  effect  is  a  vast  and  most  important  increase 
of  emigration.  The  ardent  republicans,  finding 
their  hopes  all  blasted,  and  their  expectations 
disai^inted  by  the  result  of  their  efforts  at 
home,  turn  their  eyes  abroad,  and  seek  in  the 
solitude  and  seclusion  of  a  yet  virgin  world  that 
freedom  of  which  Europe,  as  they  conceive,  has 
become  unworthy.  Decisive  proof  of  this  has 
been  afforded  by  the  annals  of  France,  Germany, 
and  Great  Britain  since  the  Bevolution  oi  1848  ; 
for,  in  the  first  country,  the  shock  given  to  in- 
dustiy  by  that  convulsion  has  been  such  that  the 
quinquennial  increase,  which,  from  18i4to  1849, 
had  been  1,250,000  souls,  had  sunk  in  the  next 
five  years  to  225,000,  with  only  a  veiy  inoonsid* 
erable  emigration ;  and  in  each  of  the  yean  1854 
and  1856  the  deaths  exceeded  the  births  by 
70,000;  the  impulse  given  to  emigration  in  the 
second,  by  the  same  CTent,  has  been  so  great 
that,  witlun  three  years  after  it  occurred,  it  has 
risen  fipom  20,000  to  250,000  a  year,  and  in  ten 


years  immediately  following  the  Bevolution  of 
1848  it  had  amounted  to  1,200,000 persons ;  and 
the  emigrants  from  the  third  had  swelled  to  the 
enormous  amount  of  868,000  in  1862,  and  the 
average  for  ten  years  immediately  following  1846 
has  been  266,000  annually. 

U.  While  such  is  the  effect  of  the  ferment  in 
men's  minds,  which  arises  in  old  ^ 
and  highly  civilized  states  in  the  Efbet  of  the 
later  stages  of  their  progress,  from  growth  of 
the  spread  of  opulence  and  the  ex-  wealth  in  wte- 
tension  of  information  among  the  ^  P'^<^^ 
people,  another  change,  not  less  decisive  in  its 
influence  on  the  progress  of  population,  takes 
place  firom  that  verv  increase  of  weialth.  Money, 
from  being  plentifol,  becomes  cheap ;  in  other 
words,  every  article  of  commerce,  the  price  of 
which  is  measured  in  money,  becomes  dear. 
The  consumers  of  commodities,  and  all  persons 
depending  on  fixed  money  payments,  whether 
from  the  publio  funds,  bonds,  annuities,  or  other 
fixed  obligations,  seeing  this,  and  comparing  the 
price  of  articles  especially  of  rude  produce  in  their 
own  country  with  what  it  is  in  the  younger  and 
poorer  neighboring  ones,  naturally  feel  dissatis- 
faction, and  are  inspired  with  a  strong  aversion 
to  those  protective  duties  which  prevent  them 
firom  obtaining  these  articles  of  consumption  as 
dieap  as  tiieir  neighbon.  The  common  com- 
plaint, so  often  heitfd  in  Britain  during  the  last 
half  century,  that  every  thing  is  so  dear  here 
compajred  to  what  it  is  abroad,  and  the  numbers 
of  persons,  especially  with  limited  incomes,  who 
go  abroad  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  low  prices, 
proves  how  strongly  this  growing  inconvenience, 
the  necessary  result  of  an  extended  commerce  and 
great  realized  wealth,  has  been  felt  during  that 
period  in  the  centre  of  the  British  dominions. 

During  tiie  growth  of  a  great  and  prosperous 
empire,  this  evil  is  felt,  and  often  51^ 
sorely,  by  all  the  consumers  who  live  Which!  in- 
on  fixed  money  incomes ;  and  never  duces  the  cry 
was  more  so  than  by  that  class  in  fo^fte^t^ade. 
Great  Britain  during  the  war.  But  for  long 
their  complaints  are  powerless  to  obtain  refli^ss ; 
they  submit  ilnd  suffer  in  silence  from  the  effect 
of  evils  of  the  origin  of  whiph  they  are  ignorant, 
as  they  would  do  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weath- 
er or  any  oAer  visitation  pf  Providence.  But 
after  a  time  they  are  no  longer  doomed  to  this 
state  of  hopeless  submission.  They  become  so 
powerful  from  the  addition  which  a  long  period 
of  prosperity  makes  to  their  numbers  and  influ- 
ence, that  they  at  first  equal,  and  at  last  come 
to  exceed  in  political  power,  all  other  classes  put 
together.  Fiom  the  moment  that  this  change 
takes  place  the  protective  system  is  endangered, 
and  at  last,  probably  after  a  severe  struggle,  it  is 
overthrown.  Free  trade  is  first  demanded  for 
the  productions  of  the  soil,  as  it  is  in  those  that 
the  improvements  of  machinery  and  application 
of  capital  can  do  least  to  counteract  the  rise  of 
prices  incident  to  a  state  of  long-continued  op- 
ulence; but  when  once  introduced,  it  does  not 
stop  there ;  it  is  loudly  demanded,  and,  in  the 
circumstances,  vrith  justice,  for  all  other  branches 
of  industry,  whether  in  manufactures,  shipping, 
colonies,  or  commerce.  Thus  the  encourage- 
ment of  wealth,  and  the  demand  for  labor,  is 
rapidly  transferred  from  the  old  and  rich  to  the 
young  and  poor  states ;  their  agriculture  comes 
to  displace  that  of  their  ancient  rival ;  Uieir  ship- 
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ping  condnctB  the  greater  part  of  its  trade ;  their 
manufactures,  at  &aBt  of  the  rader  kinds,  come 
to  sapplant  its  fabrics.  From  the  moment  that 
the  protectiye  system  is  abandoned,  and  free 
trade  introduced  in  an  old  state,  a  check  is  given 
to  domestic  industry,  and  an  increase  to  foreign, 
which  at  first  retards,  and  at  length  comes  to 
stop  altogether,  the  growth  of  its  population. 
As  a  nation,  it  a^  first  becomes  stationary,  and 
at  length  declines.  Accordingly,  all  the  em- 
pires of  whom  history  makes  mention  which 
once  were  great  and  powerful,  the  Roman,  the 
Spanish,  the  Turkish,  have  perished,  not  from 
the  excess,  but  the  want  of  population,  and  a 
decline  in  the  number  of  their  inhabitants  has 
been  observed  aa  the  first  symptom  of  national 
decay. 
nL  Two  other  circumstances  come  in  the  na- 
^  tional  progress  of  opulence  to  con- 

Infloenee  of  tribute  powerfully  to  expel  the  hu- 
monetary  man  race  from  their  ancient  seats, 
measures  and  ^uj  disperse  them  over  the  deso- 

forthe^xport  '^^®  P^"^  ^ ^^^  earth.  These  are 
sale  in  arrest-  the  monetaiy  measures,  into  which 
ing  popola-  the  love  of  gain  impels  the  wealthy 
^^  and  influential  capitalists,  and  the 

progressively  increasing  dependence  of  manu-^ 
facturers  on  the  foreign  instead  of  the  home 
market  On  the  first  point  an  ample  comment- 
ary has  already  been  made ;  and  this  history  has 
be!en  written  to  little  purpose  if  it  is  not-apparent 
that,  in  an  ancient,  <^ulent,  and  conmiercial  na- 
tion, the  monetary  measures  which  the  holders 
of  realized  wealth,  fov  their  own  sake,  are  prompt- 
ed to  pursue,  is  the  source  of  such  unbounded  m- 
dustrial  distress  and  frequent  recurrence  of  mon- 
etary and  commercial  crises,  as  perhaps  moro 
than  any  other  cause  impels  the  industrious  part 
of  the  nation  into  distant  luids.  The  second 
cause  is  hardly  less  infiuential  in  conducing  to 
the  same  result;  for  the  manufacturer  for  the 
export  sale  has  no  interest  in  common  with  his 
fellow-countrymen  as  the  one  for  the  home  mark- 
et has,  inasmuch  as  he  is  not  benefited  by  their 
prosjArity,  but  depends  on  that  of  foreign  coun- 
tries. On  the  contrary,  his  interest  is  decidedly 
adverse;  for  it  is  for  his  benefit  that  the  laboring 
classes  around  him  should  be  as  indigent,  and 
their  wages  in  consequence  as  low,  as  possible. 
Then  that  class  comes  to  support  all  measures 
tending  to  depress,  to  their  own  profit,  the  wages 
of  labor.  In  the  progress  of  a  nation,  and  some 
time  after  its  maturity,  the  amiable  after-dinner 
sentiment,  that  the  interest  of  all  classes  is  iden- 
tical, is  strictly  true ;  after  its  maturity,  it  changes 
into  the  sad  reality  that  they  are  adverse  to  each 
other. 
Thus  it  distinctly  appears  that  there  is  a  pro- 
08.  vision  made  by  nature  in  the  prog- 
Cbowth  in  old  ress  of  society,  first,  for  the  increase 

*^**^  WA*  o^pop'^tion*  tJiC  augmentation  of 
ro^  and  at  veflilth,  and  the  growth  of  national 
last  stop  their  greatness,  and  after  a  time,  for  their 
increase.  retardation  and  ultimate  decline. 
This  is  effected  without  any  violation  of  the  laws 
of  nature,  but  by  their  continued  operation ;  by 
the  two  ruling  principles  of  mankind  in  all  ages, 
the  desire  for  power,  and  the  desire  for  {^in, 
producing  effbcts  directly  opposite  in  different 
stages  of  society,  from  the  progressive  vesting  of 
the  ruling  power  in  the  State  in  different  hands, 
in  consequence  of  the  growth  of  a  class  interest- 


ed in  low  prices,  that  is,  the  discouragement  of 
domestic  industry,  from  the  effect  of  the  voy 
wealth  which  has  grown  up  under  the  opposite 
system  of  protection.  This  cause  of  retardation 
is  strongly  co-operated  with  by  the  discontent 
which  invariably  attends  all  democratic  move> 
ments,  whether  successful  or  unsuccessful.  Thus 
the  growth  of  an  empire  which  has  reached  its 
maturity  is  inevitably  arrested,  partly  by  the  dim- 
inution of  the  rural  population,  the  true  cradle 
of  the  species,  and  the  influx  of  men  into  gieat 
towns,  its  graves,  and  partly  from  the  genenl 
migration  of  its  Inhabitants  to  distant  .landSf 
where  they  are  to  begin  the  same  circle  of 
*' valor,  greatness,  discord,  degeneracy,  and  de^ 
cline,"  which  has  torn  them  up  from  their  natire 
seats,  and  sent  them  into  distant  lands  to  be  in- 
struments in  the  hands  of  Providence  in  the 
great  and  prophesied  work  of  ''replenishing  the 
earth  and  subduing  it"  The  dangers  of  a  re- 
dundant population,  so  forcibly  portrayed  by  Mr. 
Malthus  in  the  beginning  of  the  century ,Hvere 
far  from  unreal  or  imaginary,  as  the  instances 
of  China,  Hindostan,  and  Ireland  have  dearly 
demonstrated.  But  they  never  can  be  felt  to 
any  extent  where  the  natural  progress  of  socie^ 
has  not  been  set  aside  by  human  injustice  or  im- 
quity,  because,  long  before  they  can  have  arisen, 
or  population  has  approached  the  limits  of  sub- 
sistence, the  retarding  causes  must  have  come 
into  operation  from  the  very  circumstances  whidh 
had  induced  the  former  increase. 

In  efibcting  diis  great  change,  the  increase  of 
wealth  in  the  higher  classes  of  so-  ^^ 
ciety,  and  the  extrication  of  the  WhkiivMtbe 
democratic  passion  in  the  lower,  are  ^^^J^jso*"^ 
the  great  agents;  and  it  is  their  S^fSeS- 
combined  operation  which  has  ren-  liod  embnced 
dered  the  period  embraced  in  this  in  this  Hiato- 
History  so  prolific  of  great  and  ^' 
memorable  events.  The  aged  monarchies  of 
Europe  were  making  the  transition  from  the 
growing  to  the  stationary  or  declining  state; 
and  out  of  their  suffering  loins  were  springing 
up  new  nations  in  the  Transatlantic  and  Austra- 
lian wilds.  Vast  revolutions  have  ensued  from 
this  violent  convulsion ;  the  cause  of  fireedom 
seems  ruined  in  France  by  the  destruction  of 
hereditary  descent,  and  any  intermediate  dass 
between  the  throne  and  the  peasant,  which  has 
caused  Asiatic  to  succeed  European  civilization 
in  that  great  country ;  the  Imperial  Guards  have 
been  at  Moscow,  the  Cossacks  at  Paris ;  hut  none 
of  these  changes  have  left  behind  them  any  last- 
ing effects.  But  the  ''mighty  maze  was  not 
without  a  plan.*'  During  these  alternate  vic- 
tories  and  defeats,  and  from  the  consequences 
with  which  thev  were  naturally  attended,  the  de- 
signs of  Proviaence  have  been  graduaUy  pat  in 
execution;  the  principles  which  were  to  move 
the  European  race  to  the  western  and  sou&em 
fatoiisphere  were  silently  gathering  strengUi  and 
increasing  in  power,  and  during  the  last  ten 
years  four  millions  of  Europeans  hare  been 
transported  to  the  New  Worlds,  and  the  annual 
migration  has  now  come,  on  an  average,  to  be 
five  hundred  thousand. 

Observe  in  this  view  how  marveloudy  the  great 
physical  changes  of  the  period  have  conspired 
with  the  moral  agencies  in  bringing  about  this 
stupendoiis  result  Steam  navigation  has  aris- 
en, and  been  brought  almost  to  perfection,  dor- 
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ing  tha  period  when  these  moral  inflaenoes  were 
^^  80  strongly  impelling  ciTilized  man 
Co-operating  ^^  ^^^  wilderness  of  nature.  By 
«flect  of  steam  the  effects  of  this  great  discovery 
navigation,  the  Atlantic  has  been  bridged,  the 
SSSlfiiS*  8^^  "^eni  of  the  Old  apd  New 
grapiH  and  Worlds  opened  to  European  enter- 
«iddiscorer-  prise  and  energy,  and  ample  means 
'*"'  furnished  to  the  ardent  and  disoon- 

tented  denizens  of  Euit^  to  leave  their  an- 
cient dwellings,  cross  over  into  a  new  hemi- 
sphere, and  ascend  the  mighty  rivers  by  which  it 
is  penetrated.  The  application  oi  steam  to  trav- 
eling by  land,  and  the  construction  of  railways, 
has,  at  the  same  time,  opened  innumerable  feed- 
ers to  these  great  highways  of  civilization,  and 
brought  the  means  of  rapid  and  cheap  convey- 
ance almost  to  every  man*s  door.  The  electric 
telegraph,  by  rendering  almost  instantaneous  the 
transmission  of  intelligence,  not  only  by  land,  but 
through  the  bosom  of  the  deep,  has  sensibly  in- 
creased the  influence  of  the  moral  causes  which 
were  so  strongly  impelling  man  from  his  native 
seats,  and  gave  force  to  the  exciting  causes  which 
were  agitating  society.  Finally,  the  gold  dis- 
coveries, first  in  California,  and  next  in  Aus- 
tralia, presented  a  magnet  of  universal  attrac- 
tion to  large  numbers  of  men  in  all  countries, 
and  not  only  drew  them  in  great  numbers  to  tiie 
places  where  it  was  thought,  and  often  with  truth, 
wealth  was  to  be  had  merely  for  the  taking,  but 
stimulated  industry  and  adventure  by  increasing 
prices  over  every  part  of  the  world.  When  we 
recollect  that  titiese  great  physical  causes  of 
change  came  into  operation  immediately  after 
the  Irish  famine  had  in  a  manner  loosened  a 
whole  nation  from  its  moorings,  and  the  failure 
of  the  European  Bevolution  in  1848  had  spread 
political  discontent,  the  great  moral  instigator  to 
emigration,  far  and  wide  through  European  so- 
ciety, it  is  not  presumptuous  to  say  that  the  great 
designs  of  the  Almighty  in  the  whole  have  been 
made  manifest  even  to  the  most  finite  of  His 
creatures. 

The  real  fViends  of  freedom,  therefore,  must 
not  be  discouraged  because  the  ef- 
j)gggj^^  Is  forts  to  attain  it  have  so  generally 
a  means,  not  and  rapidly  terminated  in  disaster, 
an  end,  and  it  and  that  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is 
^moo!e!^  doubtful  whether,  in  an  equal  time, 

^""^^  any  other  cause  ever  produced  such 
an  amount  of  social  disorganization  or  private 
misexy.  These  disasters  and  repeated  failures 
have  arisen,  not  from  any  inadequatnr  of  the 
desnocratic  spirit  to  produce  the  effects  for  which 
It  was  really  intended,  but  from  expectations  b&- 
ing  formed  of  its  consequences  utterly  at  variance 
with  wh«t  it  ever  had  or  ever  can  produce.  The 
great  moving  power  of  the  moral  world,  it  is,  like 
its  counterpart  in  the  material,  capable  of  bring- 
ing about  lasting  beneficial  residts  on  society 
only  when  it  is  duly  coerced  and  kept  under  firm 
management.  The  explosion  of  a  boiler  does 
not  more  certainly  scatter  ruin  and  desolation 
around,  or  more  quickly  stop  the  onward  way  of 
the  vessel  it  was  impelling,  than  the  triumph  of 
democracy  ruins  the  society,  and  in  the  end  stops 
the  advance,  of  the  nation  in  which  it  takes  place. 
The  government  of  the  few  by  the  many — ^that  is, 
of  superior  by  inferior  civilization,  of  property  by 
numbers,  knowledge  by  ignorance,  rorethought 
by  improvidence — is  such  an  inversion  of  the 


natnral  order  of  society  as  can  not  fail,  after  a 
brief  period  of  suffering,  in  terminating  in  its  only 
result,  military  despotism.  During  the  struggle 
for  supremacy,  it  never  fails,  by  calling  into  ac- 
tion me  energies  of  a  whole  nation,  to  make 
great  changes,  and  often  do  great  things ;  and 
the  final  cause  of  its  development  is  very  appar- 
ent firom  the  vast  progress  of  society  which  it 
occasions,  and  transposition  of  mankind  which  it 
effects.  But  it  is  a  means,  jiot  an  end ;  it  never 
was  intended  to  be,  and  never  can  be,  the  lasting 
state  of  society ;  and  when  it  has  done  its  work, 
and  caused  the  swarm  to  hive  off,  it  quickly  gives 
way,  and  is  succeeded  by  the  stillness  of  nulitary 
despotism. 

The  great  and  universal  error  which  in  every 
age  has  caused  the  strife  for  free-  or. 
dom  to  terminate  in  this  disastrous  This  arises 
result,  is  an  overestimate  of  the  JSSiS^^or  * 
average  capacity  of  human  nature,  the  average 
It  is  the  enormous  inequality  in  capadtyofhu. 
mankind  in  point  of  intellectual  »»nn»tu»- 
power,  and  the  immense  mass  of  mediocrity  with 
which  the  world  is  overspread,  which  causes  the 
universal  failure.  It  is  easv  to  see  why  it  is  so. 
Society  could  not  exist  without  it.  If  all  were 
philosophers  or  orators,  who  would  be  the  hewers 
of  wooa  and  drawers  of  water  ?  There  is  not  in 
any  stratum  of  society,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  one  man  in  twenty  who  is  or  ever  can  bo 
made  possessed  of  the  information  requisite  to 
form  for  himself  a  correct  judgment  on  public 
affairs ;  there  is  not  one  in  a  hundred  capable  of 
thinking  otherwise  than  as  he  is  taught  by  the 
few  ^ho  are  interested  in  leading  or  misleading 
him.  No  amount  of  education,  no  change  of 
religion  or  political  institutions,  can  make  the 
least  change  in  these  proportions;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  often  make  them  more  alarming,  by 
augmenting  the  profit  to  be  made  or  the  power 
acquired  by  impelling  the  multitude  in  the  wrong 
direction.  Sometimes  it  is  toward  republican- 
ism, sometimes  toward  despotism ;  never  toward 
the  right  system,  which  is  the  government  of  a 
real  aristocracy ;  that  is,  of  the  best  in  morals,  in- 
tellect, capacity,  and  intelligence.  But  nothing 
terminates  their  sway  so  quickly  as  the  govern- 
ment of  the  multitude,  because  they  are  in  gen- 
eral led  by  the  worst.  Thence  the  extreme  dif- 
ficulty of  preserving  freedom  for  any  length  of 
time  in  any  state,  and  the  impossibility  of  in- 
ducing the  majority  of- men  so  far  to  do  vio- 
lence to  their  amour  propre  as  to  acknowledge 
the  general  fallacy  which  is  at  the  root  of  the 
difficulty. 

Akin  to  this,  and  arismg  from  the  same  cause 

— the  pride  of  intellect — ^is  the  great         eg, 

error  of  nations  in  their  intercourse  Correepond- 

with  each  other,  which  has,  especiaU  *"5®"jr55*5; 
1.  1        .•  ^.^.i.  _L  estimate  of  the 

Jy  m  modem  times,  and  m  the  most  capacity  of  na- 

civilized  nations,  been  so  prolific  a  tionsforFree- 
BOQXce..o(  public  disaster  and  private  J®™^^  *"*• 
suffering.  This  is  the  opinion  that  Ke"8*«^ 
all  nations  are  adapted  for  the  same  religious 
and  political  institutions,  and  that  the  only  way 
to  put  them  on  the  high-road  to  felicity  is  to 
force  those  of  the  most  advanced  nations  upon 
them.  No  such  erroneous  and  disastrous  opin- 
ion ever  was  propagated  among  men.  The  re- 
ligions wars  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy  were  the 
result  of  the  application  of  this  error  to  matters 
of  faith.    The  still  more  sanguinaxy  contests  of 
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the  French  Revolation,  and  the  diplomatic  ef- 
forts at  propagandism  which  have  followed  it  on 
the  part  both  of  the  French  and  the  British,  have 
resulted  from  the  second.  Both  have  terminated 
generally  in  defeat  or  disaster,  and  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  say  to  which  these  multiplied  failures  have 
been  most  owing.  Such  is  the  yariety  in  the  minds 
and  inclinations  of  men,  arising  from  difference 
in  the  character  of  race,  physical  circumstances, 
and  degrees  of  civilization,  that  nothing,  in  gen- 
eral, is  so  destructive,  both  to  individual  happi- 
ness and  social  progress,  as  to  endeavor  to  force 
the  same  faiths  or  political  institutions  upon 
them.  Religions  belief  and  forms  of  govern- 
ment, generally  speaking,  are  not  so  much  a 
cause  as  an  effect.  Men  embrace  that  faith  and 
establish  those  political  institutions  which  are 
best  adapted  to  their  circumstances  and  the  so- 
cial stage  in  which  they  are  placed.  The  Gospel 
itself  is  no  exception  to  this ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  its  strongest  confirmation.  It  was  not  deliv- 
ered to  man  in  the  days  of  Moses,  but  in  those 
of  CfBBar.     To  attempt  to  force  Christianity 


upon  the  Asiatics  in  their  present  state  of  ciTil- 
isation,  is  the  same  mistake  as  it  would  be  to  en- 
deavor to  force  the  Koran  upon  Europeans ;  and 
it  would  be  not  less  an  error  to  try  4o  establish 
free  institutions  among  the  serfs  of  Buasia,  than 
to  ingraft  slavery  on  the  freemen  of  djiglaiHL 
Make  men  fitter  for  advanced  institations  bj  ele- 
vating their  position  in  the  social  scale,  or  im- 
proving their  moral  character,  and  they  will  of 
themselves  embrace  the  religion  and  polixieal 
government  adapted  for  an  advanced  sfiafle  of 


civilization.  Till  this  is  done,  it  is  worse  than 
useless  to  attempt  to  make  any  violent  change 
upon  them,  xbis  work  will  not  have  ben 
written  in  vain  if  it  at  all  uds  in  the  osfaWi*- 
ment  of  these  great  truths,  and  teaches  that  all 
attempts  are  vain  to  improve  the  oonditioti  oi 
men,  either  by  religion  or  political  change^  with- 
out first  elevating  their  moral  character,  and 
thus  leave  progress  to  be  effected  by  the  sflent 
amelioration  of  time  and  morals,  witboat  the 
aid  either  of  the  sword  of  proselytism  or  the  ar- 
mies of  propagandism. 
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The  large  Romum  Nvmerals  designcUe  the  Vobme,  the  small  the  Cho^er^  and  the  Arabic  the  Iktragraph, 


A. 

AwitABiTf.  battle  of  the,  II.  xt.  83. 

Abb«a  Mirza,  prince,  II.  xv.  8— repeated  defeate  oi,  by 
tbe  Ruedana,  4~defeat  of,  at  DJevan  Boalak,  8S — 
battle  of  Abbaraoe,  SS-^retreate,  24— further  defeats 
of,  95— peace  oonduded  by,  96— capture  of  two  loaM  of, 
SS— defeats  of,  by  tbe  Russiaiis,  III.  xL  88. 

Abbasabad,  ibrtresa  of,  besieged  by  the  Bnsaiani,  11.  zr. 
81 — captured,  88. 

AbbeTilter  Louis  Philippe  at,  n.  xzr.  66. 

Abbey,  an  American  sympatiiiBer,  exeeutloa  of^  III. 
zxxTlL  106. 

Abbot,  Mr.k  trial  of  Hone  before,  I.  Ir.  81. 

Abbott,  Mr.,  sent  to  superintend  the  fortifying  of  Herat, 
III.  xL  84— the  artiUery  under,  at  JugdiUlnek,  IV. 
xlTliL88. 

Abbot,  the,  remarks  on,  I.  y.  10. 

Abdallah  Paeba,  becomes  grand-vixler,  11.  xir.  64— de- 
posed, 85— defense  of  Acre  agafaist  Ibrahim  Pacha  by, 
III.  xzxii.  & 

Abd-el-Kader,  first  appearsnoe  of,  in  Algeria,  IIL  xxx.  80 
—rise  and  character  of,  xxxiU.  99^-bis  first  successes, 
100— dellBats  General  Trexel,  101— defeat  of,  by  Clau- 
sel,  and  capture  of  his  capital,  102— defeat  of,  on  the 
Tafna,  105— and  again  on  the  Siekak,  «&— forces  and 
position  ot,  116— conference  with  Bugeaud,  116— treaty 
ef  La  Tafna,  117— renewed  insnnection  of,  xxxir.  53 
—its  ontbrssk,  60— cueeesses  of  the  French,  60— po- 
sition, etc.,  of,  1840,  IV.  xlr.  88— defeat  of,  before 
Chercfaelt,  SS-operations  of,  in  the  Atlas,  etc,  84— 
defteted  at  the  Col  de  Mousaia,  86— ehange  in  tactics 
of,  1841,  86— defeat  of,  near  Milianah,  87— submission 
of  his  aiidherents  to  the  French,  88— defeat  and  flight 
of,  89 — his  reappearance,  80 — capture  of  his  harem,  80, 
31— his  flight  into  tlie  desert,  ib.— retreats  to  Haroeeo, 
and  eflbrts  there,  88 — terms  of  treaty  with  ICaroceo  re- 
garding, 48— liresh  eflbrts  of,  among  the  Kabyles,  44— 
his  caintnlation,  and  its  violation  by  the  French,  45. 

Abdool  Bached  Khan,  betrayal  of  Qhnanee  by.  III.  xl. 
69. 

Abdoollah  Khan,  death  of,  at  Beh-Mem,  III.  xl.  117, 120. 

Abdnl-AJnued,  execution  of,  demanded,  II.  xlr.  63. 

Abdul-Medjid,  sultan,  birth  of,  II.  xIt.  66 — accession  of, 
III.  xxxil.  61— padflo  views  oi^  68 — reforms  under,  68. 

Abereromby,  Mr.,  motion  on  Parliamentary  Reform  by, 
1824,  II.  XX.  29— appointed  chief  baron,  xxil.  26— op- 
poses the  Irish  coeielpn  bill.  III.  xxxl.  42 — ^becomes 
master  of  the  mint,  129— majority  for,  as  Soeaker, 
xxzv.  88— resignation  aU  as  Speaker,  xxxvlL  lo7. 

Aberdeen,  lord,  and  the  French  expedition  to  Algiers,  IT. 
xviL  41— answer  of,  to  the  application  on  behalf  of 
Donna  Maria  of  Portugal,  xxil  18 — ^beeomes  foreign 
seexetary,  07— colonial  secretary,  18S6,  IIL  xxxv.  16 
note— foreign  lecretaiy  under  Peel,  IV.  xlL  14— settle- 
ment of  the  right  of  search  question  with  the  United 
States  by,  88— settlement  of  the  Oregon  question  by, 
94.-eetttement  of  the  Tahiti  aflalr  by,  101— on  the  in- 
ereaae  of  the  slave-trade  since  emancipation,  xlilL  14, 
18— eflbrts  of,  for  suppression  of  the  dave-trsde,  xUv. 
47 — eflbrts  oi^  to  secure  ratification  of  the  slave-trade 
treaty,  51— treaty  with  Frsnee  rsgerding  right  of  search 
for  slaves,  xlvl.  18— views  of,  on  tiie  Spanish  marriages, 
40 — arrangements  regarding  the  Spanish  marriages,  41, 
48— on  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Pritohard,  xlviL  9— his  pselflc 
policy,  8b 

Aberdeen,  member  given  by  reform  Mil  to,  11.  xxiiL  116 
—ratio  of  mortality  in,  IV.  xHiL  98  note. 

Abingdon  bank,  failure  of  the,  1847,  IV.  xlili.  101. 

Ablsbal,  the  oonde  d*,  invasion  of  France  in  1816  by,  I. 
vii.  40— measures  of,  regarding  the  revolt  at  Cadis, 
67— at  first  arrests  it,  63— treachery  of  his  proceed- 
ings, <b.— deprived  of  the  command,  68— measures  of, 
against  Riego,  67— fresh  treachery  of,  70— forces  under, 
1828,  xii.  71— surrender  of  Madrid  by,  74,  75-his 
flight,  76k 


Able-bodied  poor,  absence  of  provision  for,  under  Scotch 
poor-law,  TV.  xllL  89— prindples  of  statute  law  re- 
gaiding  them,  ib.  note— relief  of  the,  in  Scotland,  1S4& 
xUlLm 

AboUUon  de  la  Fn>pri6t^,  secret  sodety  called,  in.  xxc 
48notek 

Abrantes,  the  dudiess  of,  her  Memoirs,  n.  xvliL  68. 

Absenteeism,  extent  and  efliscts  of,  in  Ireland,  II.  xx.  19 
—alleged  to  be  no  evil,  18— all^i^  influence  of  the 
U^on  in  Indudng,  III.  xxxL  18a 

Abecmitism,  conflrmation  ot^  in  Europe,  by  the  Revoln> 
tiott  of  1848, 1.  L  24— elevation  of  tbe  drama  under, 
IIL  xxviii.  9. 

Absolutists,  attempts  of  tbe,  on  Portugal,  11.  xxL  60. 

Academies,  Institution  of,  in  Turkey,  III.  xxxli.  68— 
number  o(  in  Prussia,  zxvil.  9. 

Academy,  the,  opposes  the  re-establishment  of  the  cen- 
sorship, 11.  XVI.  69. 

Aeamania,  insurreetioo  throughout,  IL  xlv.  85. 

Achaian  Gates,  forcing  of  the,  by  the  Turks,  IL  xiv.  87. 

Achelous,  losses  of  the  Turks  at  the,  IL  xiv.  74 

Achmet  Bey,  Joins  the  league  against  the  French,  III. 
xxxiU.  104— defense  of  Gonstantine  by,  120  €t  eeg.— hie 
flight,  188. 

Achmet  Pacha,  defense  of  SUistria  bv,  IL  xv.  119. 

Aci,  prince,  murder  ot^  at  Palermo,  I.  vii.  111. 

Ackerman,  negotiations  t)etween  Russia  and  Turkey  aL 
IL  XV.  16— oMvention  of,  16, 17— treaty  of,  conflnnea 
by  that  of  Adrianople,  187. 

Acland,  Sir  Thomas,  ret|umed  for  Devonshire,  1880, 11. 
xxii.  67— motion  by,  on  the  Irish  ttthe  bUl,  1888,  IIL 
xxxvi.  67. 

A' Court,  Sir  WiUiam,  eflbrts  of,  to  preserve  peace  be- 
tween Frimce  and  Spain,  I.  xiL  87 — ^refuses  to  accom- 
pany the  King  to  Cadis,  76. 

Acrata,  defeat  of  the  Turks  at,  IL  xlv.  87. 

Acre,  pacha  of,  revolt  of,  in  1828,  II.  xiv.  61— quarrel 
between  Mehemet  All  and,  IIL  xxxil.  6. 

Acre,  views  of  Mehemet  All  on,  IIL  xxxiL  5 — dege  of, 
by  Ibrahim  Pacha,  8— Its  capture,  9 — pachallo  and 
fortress  of,  conditions  of  treaty  of  tbe  flve  powers  re- 
funding, 67— podtiott  ot  68 — bombardment  and  fall  of, 
78 — ^magttitude  of  conquest  of,  and  its  efliects,  78 — the 
capture  of,  as  an  instance  of  naval  attack  on  laud  de- 
fenses, xxxiv.  89. 

Acro-Corinthtts,  dege  and  capture  o(  by  the  Greeks,  IL 
xlv.  48— capttulattott  oi;  to  the  Greeks,  99. 

Acropolis,  the,  capture  of,  by  the  Greeks,  IL  xlv.  73— 
again  bedeged  by  the  Turks,  118, 146— progress  of  the 
dege,  149— lU  capture,  16a 

Acte  Addltlonnel,  the,  L  ilL  14. 

Action  and  reaction,  raddity  of,  in  modem  times,  I.  L 
64 

Actors,  modem  French,  IT.  zviil.  78— Talma,  <b.— Mad- 
emoiselle (Georges,  79— Mademoiselle  Mars,  80— Ra- 
chel, 81. 

Ace,  batUe  of,  IV.  Iv.  66. 

Adam,  lord  chief  eommlsdoner,  I.  iv.  19. 

Adam,  Sir  Charles,  on  the  Bnglish  navy  in  1840,  IIL 
xxxii.8L 

Adam,  Mr.,  provisional  governor-general  of  India,  HL 
xxxix.  64. 

Adana,  Ibrahim  Pacha  at,  HI.  xxxIL  14-^propoaed  sur- 
render of,  to  Mehemet  Ali,  86, 8& 

Adda,  retreat  of  the  Sardinians  serosa  the,  IV.  lU.  78. 

Addlngton  administration,  attack  by  Canning  on  the,  L 
xi.  8  note. 

Addison,  the  essays  ot  L  v.  48. 

Addresi,  the,  motions  on,  1833,  IIL  xxxl.  87— debate  on, 
in  Parliament,  1836,  xxxv.  28—1837,  xxxvi.  67— defeat 
of  the  Melbourne  mhiistry  on,  1841,  xxxviii.  68—1842, 
IV.  xU.  87— debate  on,  in  France,  1840,  III.  xxxiv. 
104— the  Flench,  vote  on,  1844.  IV.  xlvl.  4— the  last  to 
Louis  PhiUppe,  debate  on,  xlvii  26  et  ssg.— dlvidon  on 
it,  4a 

Adelaide,  prinoea%  of  Saze-MelningeD,  queen  of  William 
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rv.,  character  of,  II.  xxii.  62— Jointure  Toted  by  Par- 
liament to,  xziiL  60— insults  of  the  populace  to,  109 
and  notes. 

Adelaide,  madame,  sister  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  inter- 
view between,  and  the  envoys  sent  to  offer  him  the 
crown,  II.  xzlv.  IT — urges  bis  acceptance  of  it,  17— 
urges  Chateaubriand's  acceptance  of  the  foreign  min- 
istry, 40  and  note— during  the  revolt  of  St.  Meri,  III. 
xxix.  73— views  and  influence  of,  xxxlii.  12 — present 
at  Alibaud's  attempt  on  Louis  Philippe,  M — death  of, 
IV.  xlvil.  48. 

Adige,  the  military  line  of,  IV.  lii.  27— retreat  of  Badet- 
sky  to,  32 — retreat  of  the  Austrians  behind,  88. 

Adjar,  check  of  the  Russians  in,  II.  zv.  107. 

Adlesberg,  colonel,  I.  vilL  123. 

Admiralty,  motion  for  reducing  the  board  of,  I.  x.  148 — 
the,  at  St.  Petersburg,  viii.  61,  94. 

Adolphus,  prince,  pre^dent  of  the  estates  of  Silesia,  III. 
xxviL  74. 

Adramytl,  naval  victory  of  the  Greeks  at,  IT.  xiv.  84. 

Adrianople,  pacha  of,  II.  xiv.  89,  xv.  Ill— population  of, 
xili.  si)  note — the  advance  of  the  Russians  in  1829  to, 
66— advance  pf  Dlebitch  to,  and  its  surrender,  xv.  134 
— treaty  of,  187  et  ssg.— policy  of  Russia  as  shown  in 
it,  XV.  146— weakness  of  Turkey  ufter  treaty  of,  III. 
xxzii.  2— establii^ment  of  academy  at,  58. 

Adriatic,  coast  of,  proposed  cession  of,  to  Austrl%  IV. 
xli.  120. 

Advertisements,  redaction  in  duty  on,  III.  xxxL  09-note. 

.Stolia,  insurrection  in,  II.  xiv.  S»,  86. 

Afghans,  invasions  of  India  by  the,  III.  xL  18— charac- 
ter of  the,  21. 

Afghanistan,  danger  from  war  in.  III.  xxxvlii.  82— as 
the  barrier  to  India  on  the  north,  xl.  20— character  of 
the  population,  21— general  character  of  its  history,  22 
—extent  of  the  empire  in  1810,  28— treaty  with  En- 
gland, 180S,  26— treaty  with  Persia  regarding,  27— as 
the  barrier  against  Russia,  88 — ^means  by  which  it 
might  have  been  retained  in  interest  of  England,  84— 
state  of,  in  1836,  86— expulsion  of  Shah  Soojah,  and 
accession  of  Dost  Mohammed,  86 — true  policy  of  the 
British  toward,  37— claim  of  Persia  on,  88— Jealousy 
between,  and  the  Sikhs,  40 — intrigues  of  Russia  In,  41 
— ^policy  of  Lord  Auckland  toward,  42 — policy  resolved 
on  toward,  52 — error  of  this,  63 — treaty  for  restoration 
of  Shah  Soojah,  64— preparations,  and  forces  for  expe- 
dition, 66,  67— commencement  of  the  march,  60— Its 
difBculties,  60 — passage  of  the  Indus,  61 — ^the  Bolan 
Pass,  62— increased  sufferings  of  the  troops,  63— recep- 
tion of  Shah  Soojah  in  Gandahar,  64— passage  of  the 
Kyber,  66— movement  toward  Gabul,  67— description 
of  GhuEuee,  and  plans  of  Dost  Mohammed,  68 — tri^^y 
before  it,  69— its  capture,  70  et  se?.- results  of  this,  72 
— eflbrts  of  Dost  Mohammed  to  make  a  stand,  and  his 
flight,  73— entry  Into  Gabul,  74— flattering  appearances 
in  the  country,  76— real  causes  of  embarrassment,  77 — 
plans  for  the  future,  78— attack  on  Khelat,  79— quar- 
ters of  the  troops,  80— their  growing  difliculties,  81,  83 
—disquieting  intelligence  from  Herat,  84— progress, 
etc.,  of  the  insurrection,  86— conflicts  in  the  Bamlan, 
87,  88— defeat  of  Dost  Mohammed,  89— firesh  attempt 
by  him,  90— and  victory,  92— his  surrender,  93— In- 
creased tranquillity  of  the  country,  94 — ^renewed  insur- 
rection, and  victories  of  the  British,  96, 96— progress  of 
the  insurrection  in  eastern,  97— last  insurrection,  98 — 
state  of  afCsirs  at  Gabul,  99— forces  there,  100— infatu- 
ation of  defensive  arrangements,  101 — conduct  of  the 
British,  102— progress  of  insnrreetlon,  and  death  of 
Bumes,  103— inactivity  of  those  in  command,  104— 
loss  of  commissariat  fort,  106— further  loss  of  stores, 
106 — ^fatal  effects  of  these  losses,  107 — storming  of 
Mohammed  Shereers  fort,  108— Jealousy  between  the 
commanders,  109— storming  of  the  Rickabashee  fort, 
110— results  of  this,  111— actions  on  the  heights,  112— 
Macnaghten  calls  up  the  troops  ftom  Gandahar  and 
Jellalabad,  118 — disaster  in  Kohlstan,  114 — ^proposed 
removal  into  Bala-Hlasar,  116 — attempt  at  negotiation, 
116— defeat  of  the  British,  117, 118— renewed  negotia- 
tions, 119,  120— and  aitival  of  Akbar  Khan,  120— ca- 
pitulation of  the  British,  121— fkithlessness  of  the  en- 
emy, KoA  misery  of  the  troops,  122 — secret  negotiation 
of  Macnaghten  with  Akbar,  128— murder  of  Macnagh- 
ten, 124— its  effects,  etc,  126— f^h  treaty,  126— final 
treatv,  127— commencement  of  march,  128— its  increas- 
ing horroiB,  129— passage  of  the  Goord  Gabul,  ISO- 
ascent  of  the  plateau,  and  surrender  of  the  ladies,  181 
— continned  losses,  132— retreat  to  Jugdnlluck,  188— 
arrival  of  the  survivor  at  Jellalabad,  134 — eonduet  of 
Sale  and  Nott,  136- injustice  of  the  expedition,  187— 
eiTors  in  its  conception,  188— disproportion  of  force 
employed,  189— error  in  th4  final  military  arrange- 
ments, 141 — causes  of  this,  14^ — ^real  causes  of  the  dis- 
Mters,  143, 144— Peel's  conduct  on  intelilgenoe  of  the 


disaster  in,  IV.  xlL  61— danger  of  India  after  retm 
from,  xlviii.  47— divided  councils  regarding  it,  V,-. 
passage  of  the  Kyber  Pass,  61  et  S09.— relief  of  Jellaj. 
bad,  68 — Ellenborough*s  views  regardhig.  70-lpcftii^ 
of  the  British  in  Gandahar,  71  et  ««.— defeat  of  U- 
gland,  78— &I1  of  Ghuznee,  79— defense  of  Khelit.!. 
Ghilisye,  80— murder  of  Shah  Soojah,  82— mrs  cf 
Lord  Ellenborough,  81 — and  of  Pollock,  etc.,  sa-ci«- 
ditlon  of  the  troops,  S> — expedition  to  Shinvaitt.^ 
advance  of  Pollock,  87 — victory  at  JngduIlack,8S-43<| 
at  Tezeen,  90— operations  of  Nott,  K,  91— opture  of 
Ghuanee,  96— removal  of  gates  of  Somaaath,  ii-ii- 
▼anoe  to  Gabul,  97— destruction  of  bazar,  ^-expedi- 
tion  to  Istallff,  99— general  subroisdon,  lOO-necTtrT 
of  the  prisoners,  101  et  Mg. —final  retiiemeot  of  vk 
British  from,  106— Joy  in  India  at  these  saecews,  Iv!; 
— ^restoration  of  Dost  Mohammed,  108-^Donl  Iwcu 
from  the  war  in.  111 — Sikh  population  in,  xlii.  5L 

ASt6^  arehbishop  of  Paris,  murder  of,  IV.  L  91 

Afrancesados,  measures  of  the  Spanish  gorenaest^ 
ward  the,  L  viL  76— measures  of  the  Cortea  koiSm, 
85. 

Afredis,  the,  defense  of  the  Kyber  Paaiby,  m.  xL  C3. 

Africa,  influence  of  the  slave-trade  on  tbeeiTiliatiosc^ 
IIL  xxxi.  78— affikirs  of,  1837,  xxxiiL  98  et  te^-afili 
of,  after  capture  of  Gonstantine,  xxxiv.  57  el  $eq.-fr.' 
posed  relaxation  of  laws  against  deportatiooof  Itbcrsa 
from,  IV.  xliiL  8— e£bet  of  the  restriction,  10.-S* 
also  Algeria. 

African  campaign,  Vemet's  paintings  fh>m  the,  E  xtE 
86. 

AfHcan  races,  Ghristtanity  not  adapted  to  the,  I L  71 

Afzul  Khan,  son  of  Dost  Mohammed,  defeat  ud  lligte 
of,  HL  xl.  72. 

Agathon,  Wleland's,  III.  xxviU.  8. 

Agier,  M.,  defection  of,  from  the  royalista,  U.  xrlL  9. 

Agion-Oros,  defeat  of  the  Turks  at,  IL  xIt.  7& 

Agitation,  increase  of,  in  Ireland  since  Catholic eniisa- 
pation,  IL  xxL  160— effects  of.  In  IreUnd,  164-«9a 
tion  of,  in  Ireland,  171— the  GathoUc  effecte  of,  In  n- 
lation  to  reform,  xxlL  6— increase  of,  in  Ireland,  )SS6, 
xxilL  26— increased  against  tithes  in  Irelsad,  ULmL 
IS,  21— importance  ^ven  to,  by  its  resnlti  Ineiaetf 
fi^e  trade,  IV.  xllIL  1. 

Agogna,  defeat  of  the  Sardinian  in8nreentsst,I.r]1i.S; 

Agra,  bank  of,  IIL  xxxix.  81  note— road  from  BobW 
to,  IV.  xlix.  113  note. 

Agram,  insurrection  oiiganized  in,  IV.  liv.  11 

Agrarian  disturbances  and  crimes,  increase  of;  IbIrIim 
in  1828, 1.  X.  119— origin  and  objects  of;  there.  11.  n. 
13— prevalence  of,  1823,  20— diminution  of,  1K4,»- 
increase  of,  1846,  IV.  xlii.  21,  70. 

Agrarian  law,  partial  esUblishment  0^  is  FToniffl  Po- 
land, IV.  xlvi.  14. 

Agricultural  classes,  effects  of  the  high  prices  of  »]<  <« 
the,  L  iv.  9— parliamentary  measures  far  relief  «  toe. 
1822,  X.  129— arguments  used  by  the  antl^n»-l«vif- 
itaton  to  the,  IV.  xli.  26— distress  of  the,  ISC,  ete, 
xliii,  117.  _,    .. 

Agricultural  depression,  influence  of,  on  tbi  bBmgnD<a 
Arom  Ireland,  IL  xxllL  122.  ,.,,  . 

Agricultural  distress,  debates  in  PartiameBtoii,lsi«.  i- 
IL  83  et  seg.— appolntnwnt  of  committee  to  inquin 
Into,  1820, X.  68— Brougham's  speecli  on  It, » « *^- 
answer  by  Rlcardo,  72— new  committee  of  inqwryinj 
1821,  99— iU  report,  104— continued  prenJeaw  ou 
1828,  IL  xlx.  8— effects  of,  in  inducing  C»tholicen>»- 
cipation,  xxi.  189— prevalence  of,  In  ^^/^ 
xxii.  18-influence  of,  in  rousing  tiie  !»«»»" '"^f 
form  in  the  counties,  xxiii.  188— motion  on,  Ifflf"*; 
xxxvi.  20-commIttee  on,  1836,  49-motlon byCoMJ 
on,  1846, rv.  xlii.  88— and  of  Mr.  Miles  Jw*?,   5  si 

Agricultural  districts,  disturbances  In,  IM?!  j  hZ 
—immigration  of  workmen  to  the  «n*""*"'""!T; 
IV.  xli.  28-effects  of  milway  system  In  pw^oj 
emigration  from,  xlii.  9— mortality  to,  conipwwwi» 
manufacturing,  xtlil.  98.  .^ 

Agricultural  horses,  repeal  of  the  tax  on,  I.  *:  *'\  a, 

Agricultural  institutions,  decree  for  estaWlshMR  »  "■ 
Papal  States,  IV.  xlvL  66.  ,  ^    ^J&t 

Agricultural  interest,  representation  rf  ftc,  nnaw  » 
old  constitution  of  England,  H.  ^^}?i;:^«^- 
the  decay  of  the,  127— prepondentnce  rf  »<  ^PL 
cial  over,  since  the  refbm  bill,  IV.  ^iL  87-lDft«»« 
of  this  with  regard  to  the  com  laws,  W.  ,    ,  ._j  1-. 

Agricultural  laborers,  numbers  of,  In  Englanfl  sw  ^ 
land,  IIL  xxxvi.  60l  .  .^    -_  l^a»  nriler 

Agricnltuiol  population,  e«H*\''Vi!J^?3i  S  5 
on  the,  in  Great  Britain,  L  I.  l^T*^^ «fT«ltt4 
Russirand  Great  BriUin,  ▼i'L  ^T^Lli^ 
sUte  of  the,  and  its  causes,  x.  116-of  0«nnsn7,  «"*^ 

acter  of  the,  IIL  xxviL  79.  , .  ^4  ^ 

Agricultural  produce,  comjioriaon  of  the  ©w  " 
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•pollatlon  of  Futteh  Jong  by,  8T  note— porfUon  ebown 
bj,  90— hU  defoftt,  91-HrobmiHioa  of,  100— death  ot 
xlbcMi 

AkhalkalakI,  eapfenn  of,  by  the  Rnnlana,  IL  zy.  TL 

Akhalkeli  ceded  to  RumIa,  II.  xv.  18T. 

Akhelsikh,  paeba  of,  II.  xv.  6S— march  of  the  RuariaiM 
on,  72— capture  of  it,  T9  et  Mg.— attack  on,  by  the 
Turks,  86— its  defense,  S6,  87— and  deliverance,  88— 
again  attacked  and  relieved,  89— ceded  to  RuHia,  13T. 

Akhtar  Khan,  insurrection  and  defeat  o^  III.  xL  97— 
again  in  insarrection,  93. 

Akram  KhHn,  ianction  of,  with  Shero  Singh,  IV.  zllz. 
108— flight  of,  108— retires  to  Afghanistan,  107. 

Alabama,  statistics  of  banks  in.  III.  xxxvlL  7  note— !b- 
erease  of  banks  in,  18o7,  23. 

Aladdin,  0ehIenBclilager*8,  III.  xxrilL  24 

Alava,  general,  during  the  attack  of  the  guard  on  Hi^d, 
I.  zi.  88— parting  of  Ferdinand  fh>m,  xiL  90. 

Alasan,  the  okarquis,  I.  viL  80. 

Albania,  insurrection  against  the  Turkx  in,  IL  *<».  78— 
state  of,  In  18^1,  zlv.  18. 

Albanians,  race  of  the,  IL  zilL  T— revolt  of  the,  ftom 
Turkey,  zlv.  94— Junction  of  the,  with  Bedichld  Facha, 
129. 

Albemaile,  lord,  master  of  the  horse,  1880,  IL  zzilL  6 
note. 

Albeig,  the  duke  de,  made  member  of  Cliamber  of  Peen, 
I.  lU.  20. 

Albert,  Prince,  marriage  of  Queen  Yletoria  to,  IIL 
zzzrliL  8— reflections  on  It,  4— hit  family,  and  Prot- 
estant principles,  5 — ^present  during  debate  on  repeal 
of  com  Uws,  lY.  zllL  ^8— at  Wellington's  fhneral,  Ivt 
7T,79. 

Albert,  the  archdnke,  captures  Mortara,  IV.  UL  91— «t 
Novara,  98,  94. 

Albert,  H.,  appointed  one  of  provisional  government,  IV. 
zlviL  75 — socialist  demonstration  oiganiaed  by,  L  62— 
eonspiraey  in  favor  of,  67— votes  for,  1848,  M  note— 
discontent  of,  70 — arrested,  74 

Albi,  resistance  to  the  new  valuation  In,  IV.  zllv.  81. 

Albion,  tlie,  at  the  battle  of  Algiers,  1. 11.  77— at  Neva- 
rino,  II.  zlv.  180, 101, 162, 163. 

Albrecht,  M.,  IV.  Uii.  83. 

Albufera,  the  duke  of,  made  a  peer,  I.  vL  98— at  the  Urfh 
of  the  Duke  de  Bordeauz,  Iz.  84,  8S. 

Aldobrandlni,  movement  of.  at  Rome,  IV.  zlvl.  72. 

Alent<jo,  invssion  of,  from  Spain,  II.  xzi.  60. 

Aleppo,  earthquake  of  Augiist  18, 1828,  in,  II.  ziv.  dl— 
capture  of,  by  Ibrahim  Pacha,  III.  xzziL  11— oession 
oi;  to  Mehemet  All,  2a 

Alessandria,  revolutionary  movement  at,  I.  vil.  119— oc- 
cupation of;  by  the  Austrians,  TiU.  84, 86— oondlUons 
of  armistice  regarding,  IV.  lii.  98. 

Aleseandrini,  heads  the  insurgents  at  Bologna,  IV.  UL 
106. 

Alezander,  the  emperor,  L  ilL  181— demands  the  dis- 
banding of  the  army  of  the  Loire,  26 — alienation  of, 
from  Talleyrand,  41— intimacy  of  Richelieu  with,  48— 
views  of,  in  the  negotiations,  46, 47— views  of.  In  the 
Holy  Alliance,  60— its  terms,  61— views  of,  regarding 
the  punishment  of  Ney,  etc,  76— eflbrts  o^  regarding 
the  army  of  occupation,  etc,  vl.  29.  80— arrival  of,  at 
Aiz-U-Chapelle,  62— oouTersatlon  of,  with  the  Duke  de 
Richelieu,  68— visit  o^  to  LouU  XVIIL  at  Paris,  74- 
ships  of  war  bought  bv  Spain  from,  vil.  60— acquisition 
of  the  grand  duehy  of  Warsatr  by,  viii.  8— educational 
measures  of,  21— establishment  of  military  colonies  by, 
43— on  the  universal  corruption  in  Russia,  49 — ^retum 
of;  to  Russia  in  1816, 6T— his  beneficent  measures,  68— 
marriage  of  his  sister,  etc.,  80— incessant  travels  of,  60 
—his  various  measures,  61 — his  arrival  at  Warsaw  la 
1818, 62— his  speech  to  the  Polish  Diet,  68— his  journey 
to  his  southern  provinces,  64— efforts  of,  for  the  en- 
franchisement of  the  serfs,  66— measures,  etc.,  during 
1819, 66— ezpulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  67— change  wrought 
in  his  mind  by  the  revolution  of  1820,  63— dissolution 
of  the  Polish  Diet  in  1820,  69— the  Congress  of  Trop- 
pan,  70,  71— at  that  of  Laybach,  72— measures  o/, 
against  the  Pledmontese  insui^^ts,  81— revolt  In  a 
regiment  of  his  guards,  87— refuses  to  support  the 
Greeks,  68— his  views  on  the  Greek  revolt,  ib. — ezten- 
sion  of  his  empire  In  North  America,  89 — suppression 
of  free-masons'  and  other  secret  societies,  90— failure 
of  his  philanthropic  schemes,  91 — his  charity  after  the 
inundation  at  St  Petersburg,  96— parentage,  character, 
etc;,  of  his  empress,  98 — ^the  conspiracy  in  the  armr 
revealed  to  him,  119— congratulations  of,  on  the  birth 
of  the  Duke  de  Bordeauz,  iz.  86 — at  the  Congress  of 
Verona,  zIL  11 — his  views,  13— views  of,  on  the  Span- 
ish question,  20— denunciation  of  the  Spanish  oonstitu- 
tion  by,  84— urges  moderation  on  Ferdinand,  96— his 
oflfer  of  usistance  In  Spain  refeeted  by  France,  100— 
aequisltmii  of  Georgia  by,  U.  zlil.  70— a  rumored 


■late  as  to  rai^ug,  I.  L  48— fhll  in  pctoes  oi;  on  the 
pesos,  11.  6^  48— effects  of  iUl  of  prioes  of,  on  Ireland, 
3c  118— oontinned  fall  In  price  of,  z.  12a— value  ofl  in 
Eoi^and  and  France,  IL  zvlL  88— rise  in  prices  or^in 
£i^and,  1828,  etc.,  zix.  7— ^nnoal  value  of,  in  En- 
gland, 42— depredation  oi^  distress  caused  by,  in  Ire- 
land, zz.  19 — ^low  prioes  of,  zzL  33— lufluenoe  of  low 
jnice  of,  in  Irehind,  III.  zzzl.  63— OiU  in  value  of, 
1838,  and  distress  resulting  from  it,  66— increase  of, 
Canada,  zzzvlL  ll»-&lllng  off  of,  in  the  West  In- 
dies, 12& 
Asriealtnrs]  Protection  Soeletv,  the,  IV.  zliL  89. 
A^plealture,  decline  of,  from  Iree  trade  in  England,  L  L 
10— caases  of  the  decay  of^  in  Rome,  83 — iimppllcabil- 
ity  of  steam  to,  and  its  results,  42  et  S09.— comparison 
between  the  old  and  the  new  state  with  regard  to,  43 — 
alleged  ezcesslve  development  of,  during  the  war,  11. 
88 — pressure  of  tazation  on,  89— of  the  poor-rate,  40— 
low  state  of,  in  Rusda,  vilL  14 — predominance  of^  there, 
90— impetus  given  to.  In  Russia,  by  fkee  trade  in  En- 
gland, 68 — revival  of,  in  Franoe,  iz.  2— Coundl  of, 
formed  In  Franoe,  7 — ^prosperous  condition  of,  in  France, 
1834.  II.  zvl.  12— alleged  efbet  of  division  of  properties 
on,  46— French,  prosperity  of,  1880,  zviL  88— import* 
Alice  ol^  as  compared  with  mannfaetores,  zlz.  42— su- 
periority of  interests  ol^  in  England,  ib, — ^prosperous 
state  of.  In  the  beglnniiig  of  1826,  62,  6a— Joint-stock 
companies  for,  1826, 68  note— small  proportion  engaged 
in,  zzL  87— large  number  in  France,  88 — depression 
of,  by  flree  trsde,  and  its  effects  in  Ireland,  16S^,  170— 
Influenee  of  the  railway  system  in  developing,  zzIL  64 
—classes  dependent  on,  zziil.  188— numbers  dependent 
cm,  160— Jealoun^  between,  and  manufactures  in  Prus- 
sia, III.  zzviL  oiB — ^progress  oVin  Germany  slnoe  the 
peaoe,  T— distressed  state  of;  1888,  zzzL  66— eontinued 
depression  of^  1834  111 — improvement  of,  in  Algeria, 
^^*««  7— depressed  state  of,  1886,  zxzv.  14— English 
and  Irish,  comparison  of^  60— anticipated  effects  of 
corn-law  repeal  on,  IV.  zlil.  61 — Sir  R.  Peel's  measure 
the  withdrawal  of  protection  from,  90— depression  of^ 
imder  f^ee  trade  in  Ireland,  and  Influence  of  this  in 
Inducing  emigration,  zliii.  48 — influenee  of  capital 
Id,' compared  with  manafaotures,  166— deeline  of,  in 
France,  158— state  of,  in  China,  zlviiL  11,  12— great 
improvements  in,  consequent  on  free  trade,  IvL  21— 
effects  of  the  railway  system  on,  22. 

Agriculturists,  distress  among  the,  on  the  peace,  I.  IL  4, 6 
—Lord  livelpool  on  the  neoesrity  of  protection  to  the, 
z.  67 — increased  desire  for  parliamentary  reform  among 
the,  106— alienation  of;  fkom  the  Wellington  rainistry, 
II.  zziL  68— distress  of,  and  motion  in  Parliament  for 
their  relief,  IIL  zzzv.  26— distress  of  the,  in  Great 
Brttaln,  1889,  zzzviL  Sa-the  Irish,  wages  of;  1839,  46 
—influence  of  contraction  of  the  ourency  on  the, 
zzzvitt.  38— opposition  to  the  sliding  scale  among  the, 
IV.  zlL  41 — alarm  on  the  new  tariff  among  the,  66 — 
adrantages  of  the  ndlway  system  to,  zliL  9— depressed 
condition  of  the,  1845|  and  use  made  of  it  by  the  Free- 
traders, 88— proposed  relief  to  the,  under  the  corn-law 
abolition  act,  60— alarm  of  the,  on  Sir  R.  Peel's  piT>- 
posed  changes,  68— motion  for  relief  to  the,  1849,  IvL 
18 — oatciy  among  them,  24. 

Ahmed,  prtnee,  death  of;  IL  zlv.  861 

Ahmed  Bey,  riege  of  Akhalaikh  by,  II.  zv.  87— his  de- 
feat, 88. 

Ahmed  Bey  of  Gonstantine,  $e$  AehmeL 

Ahnfrau,  Grillparser's  drama  of.  III.  zzviil.  28. 

Aides-toi  Society,  the,  in  Franoe,  II.  zvL  70— dlieeled 
against  the  Poiignac  ministry,  zvil.  6^ 

Aidos,  pass  through  the  Balkan  by,  IL  zv.  129— defeat 
of  the  Turks  at,  and  advance  of  the  Rnsdans  to,  131. 

Airdrie,  riot  at,  1848,  IV.  zii.  28— Intended  rising  in, 
1818,  zlilL  129. 

Aisne  end  Mame  Canal,  the,  IV.  zllr.  48. 

Aivaly,  revolt  and  deqwrate  eonfllot  in,  II.  zlv.  86. 

Aix,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  at.  III.  zzz.  6— resistance  to 
the  new  ralnation  In,  IV.  zllv.  61. 

Alz-la-ChapeUe,  the  congress  of  sorerelgns,  eto.,  at,  L  ▼!. 
60— the  embassadors,  etc.,  at  it,  61,  62— the  treaty  of, 
8i— seeret  treaty,  66— seeret  protocols,  67, 6a— militaiy 
arrangements,  69— seeret  royalist  memoir  presented, 
70-^Alezander  at,  vttL  64— dlstorbanoes  in,  1830,  n. 
zzir.  82. 

Aisaabal,  cannon  fonndery  at,  seised  by  the  Spanish  in- 
suiigents,  L  vlL  69. 

AJsecio,  Murat  at,  L  ill.  99. 

Ajeet  Singh,  murder  of  Shere  Singh  by,  IV.  zllz.  38— his 
death,  & 

Akbar  Khan,  arrival  of,  at  Cabnl,  IIL  zL  118, 120— se- 
cret negotlattoa  of  Biacnaghten  with,  12a-^mnrder  of 
the  latter  by  him,  124— reflections  on  it,  126— surrender 
of  the  ladles  to,  131— during  the  retreat,  182— blockade 
of  JellaUbad  by,  IV.  zirUU  67,  60-defeat  oi;  66— 
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member  of  the  UeUirto,  zi^.  5— reMons  for  lopportiBK 
the  Greek  insurgents,  18 — be  remalne  neutral,  19 — of- 
ficial declaration  of,  against  the  Greek  insurgents,  89 
*-<n>poses  the  recognition  of  Greece  bj  the  Congress 
of  Verona,  88 — ^padflc  tendencies  of,  toward  the  dose 
of  his  reign,  zt.  2— friendship  of,  for  Dlebitcli,  114 
note-— countenance  giren  to  the  expectation  of  lilMral 
InatituUons  by,  IIL  xxvli.  14 — amours  of,  and  aliena- 
tion from  his  empress,  I.  TiiL  99 — death  of  his  natural 
daughter,  100 — reconciliation  to  the  empress,  101 — 
service  in  the  cathedral  of  Kasan,  102 — his  departure, 
103— his  arrival  at  Taganrog,  104— his  laiit  illness,  106 
—and  death,  106— his  funend,  107— character  of,  108 — 
bis  failings,  110— extent  of  Russia  under,  <M  note. 

Alexander  the  Great,  the  invadon  of  India  by,  III.  xL  18 
—his  route,  19,  SO— pnoportion  of  European  and  Asiatic 
troops  in  army  of,  xxxlx.  87. 

Alexander's  column,  arrival  of  the  British  at,  IV.  xlviii. 
108. 

Alexander's  Triumph,  Thonrald8en*8,  III.  zxviil.  76. 

Alexandretta,  capture  of,  by  Ibrahim  Pacha,  IIL  zxxiL 
18. 

Alexandria,  Constantinople  supplied  with  grain  from,  II. 
xl!!.  21— improvement  'of  harl)or  of,  by  Mehemet  All, 
III.  xxxii.  8— defection  of  the  TnrUsh  fleet  at,  60— 
blockade  of,  by  tlie  British,  6& 

Alflerl,  marquis,  IV.  xivL  70. 

Alfort,  veterinary  school  of,  decree  disbanding,  III.  zxiz. 
87. 

Algeria,  see  for  conqiieBt,  ete.,  Algien— further  successes 
in,  1830,  II.  XXV.  la—aflfairB  ot,  III.  xxx.  88— origin  of 
the  Zouaves  in,  29— military  successes,  and  establish- 
ment of  the  colony,  80— flourishing  state  of,  1834, 
xxxiil.  7«-aflkir8  of,  1837,  98  §t  ssa.— the  migratory 
Araba  and  their  annual  migration,  94— the  conquests 
of  the  Romans  and  Saracens,  96 — ^faults  of  the  French 
government  after  the  revolution,  96— the  Numidlan 
horsemen,  97— early  difficulties  of  Clausel,  £8— charac- 
ter of  Abd-el-Kader,  99— his  first  successes,  100— disus- 
ter  of  General  Tresel,  101— victory  of  Clausel,  102— 
capture  and  recapture  of  BLIemsen,  103— Ahmed  Bey 
loins  the  lesgue  against  the  French,  104— operations 
In  the  west,  and  victory  of  the  Bickak,  106— prepara- 
tions for  siege  of  Constaatioe,  106— commencement  of 
expedition,  107 — ^march  on  Constantino,  and  Its  hard- 
ships, 106— deeoription  of  It,  100— repulse  of  the  French, 
11(^— their  disastrous  retreat.  111 — forces  voted  for,  114 
-^iveri^ing  views  of  the  oommanden,  116— conference 
between  Bogeaud  and  Abd-el-Kader,  116— treaty  of  La 
Tafna,  117 — indignation  at  It  in  France,  118— prepara- 
tions for  expedition  against  Constantino,  119— com- 
mencement of  siege,  120 — its  progress,  181 — death  of 
Damremont,  182 — storming  of  it,  i6.— Joy  in  France  on 
the  successes  In,  xxxiv.  1— force  voted  for,  1S88, 16— 
affikirs  of,  after  storming  of  Conitantioe,  67— their 
tlireatening  aspect,  58— commencement  of  the  insur- 
rection, 69 — defensive  measures,  and  successes  of  the 
French,  60— description  of,  IV.  xlv.  1— the  Sahara,  8 
— influence  arising  from  Its  characVar  to  the  rulers  of 
the  Tel,  3— varieties  of  the  climate,  4— the  Kabyles,  6 
—statistics  of  tlie  colony,  6— difBculties  of  it  in  respect 
to  industry,  7 — exports  and  Imports,  8 — its  importance 
as  a  school  for  war,  9— qualities  called  out  in  the  of- 
ficers and  soldiers,  10— characters  of  the  French  gen- 
erals engaged  iu,  U  et  sey.— state  of,  in  1840,  22— first 
operations,  and  storming  of  Medeah,  23— expedition 
against  Milianah,  24 — combat  on  the  Col  de  Mousaia, 
86— campaign  of  1841,  26 — Ruecesses  during  It,  27— 
submission  of  various  tribes,  28 — ^final  defeat  and  flight 
of  Abd-el-Kader,  29 — his  reappearance,  80— capture  of 
bis  harem,  Bl — difficulties  and  rupture  with  Marocco, 
82,  88— first  hostilities,  84— conference  with  the  Ma- 
rocco chief,  86 — fiiilure  of  it,  86— commencement  of 
hooiilities  by  sea  and  laud,  87— bombardment  of  Tan- 
glers  and  Mogadore,  88— critical  position  of  the  French, 
89— battle  of  Isly,  40  a  se?.— peace  with  Marocco,  43— 
campaign  against  the  Kabyiea,  and  Aresh  efforts  of 
Abd-el-Kader,  44— capitulation  of  Abd-el-Kader,  45— 
general  submission  and  pacification  of  the  counU^,  46 
— general  view  of  It,  47— diminutive  scale  of  its  indus- 
trial resources,  48 — parallel  between  it  and  the  British 
empire  in  India,  49— reception  of  the  revolution  of  1848 
In,  1.  41. 

Algerinee,  defeat  of,  by  the  Greeks,  II.  xlv.  98. 

Algeslrac,  reception  of  Biego  at,  I.  vll.  66. 

Algiers,  the  expedition  to,  motives  which  led  to  It,  I.  IL 
68— outrages  xif  the  Algerines,  69 — first  negotiations 
with  the  l)9j  regarding  pimcv,  etc,  69 — description 
of.  Its  defenses,  harbor,  etc,  70— the  force  for  the  at- 
tack on  it,  71  «t  seg.- prepan^tions  for  defense,  74 — 

arrival  of  the  fieet  at,  7{^batUe,  76  et  seg its  results, 

80— submission  of  the  government,  liberation  of  the 
priseaera,  etc,-61  s(  ecg.— rcflectloof  on  thaftattle,  83 


--the  French  expedition  to,  IL  zvIL  40— «nmiida  of 
the  quarrel,  and  negotiations  with  Englaod  on  it,41— 
departure  of  the  expedition,  48 — ^Its  landing,  4S— at- 
tack on  tlie  town,  46— Its  surrender,  47  atatistlcs  o^ 
48— true  objects  of  the  expedition  to,  118-— ezpcnae  of 
the  expedition  to,  xxlv.  68 — suspicion  excitied  In  Tor- 
key  by  the  French  Invasion  of.  III.  xxxiL  82— demand 
of  Turkey  of  tribute  from  Ifranoe  for,  44— dlasensions 
in  cabinet  regarding  governor  of,  xxxiiL  8  note — im- 
provement in  town  of,  7 — ^province  of,  terms  of  treaty 
of  La  Tafha  regarding,  117 — the  bombardaent  of,  as 
an  instance  of  naval  attack  on  land  defeniiea,  xxxiv.  29 
— ^population  of  province  of,  IV.  xlv.  lU-dty  of,  danger 
of^  in  1840,  from  the  Arabs,  86— province  of,  47. 

All  Bey,  appointed  grand-vlxier,  IL  xIt.  Gt. 

All  Pacha,  the  dethronement,  etc,  of,  IL  xlii.  83  the 
revolt  of,  against  Turkey,  80— victoi7  of  the  Snlietes 
over,  76— sketch  of  his  career,  78  note — insnrrectioD 
of,  78— betrayal  of  the  Hetairia  to,  xlv.  6— the  eeKim 
of  Parga  demanded  by,  8— 4ts  surrender  to  bim,  10— 
besieged  in  Janina,  44«-eapitulation  of,  96^-hls  per- 
fidious seizure  and  death,  66— r^oicings  nt  Constanii- 
nople  on  his  fall,  67. 

All  Mui^id,  capture  of  fort  of.  III.  xL  6&— attempt  to  re- 
lieve, and  its  abandonment,  IV.  xlviiL  56— ncaptnie 
of.  63. 

All  Yar,  governor  of  Tauris,  II.  xv.  26. 

AUbaud,  the  attempt  of,  to  assassinate  Lonls  FbiUppe, 
IIL  xxxiiL  64 — ^his  trial  and  execution,  fiSu 

Alicante,  declared  a  free  port,  I.  vil.  61 — ^violence  of  the 
royalists  In,  xiL  81. 

Alien  Act,  continuation  of  the,  I.  iv.  46 — ^reneval  of  the, 
18-24,  IL  XX.  29— reflections  on  it,  80— passing  of  the, 
1846,  IV.  xlil.  88. 

Aliens,  statistics  regarding,  IL  zz.  89— tme  principles  of 
legislation  regarding,  80L 

Alison,  Rev.  Archibald,  on  the  peace,  I.  IL  8 — the  wotts 
of,  V.  40. 

Aliiton,  Dr.,  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  poor  of  Snollsnrt, 
IV.  xUl.  £8. 

Aliwal.  movement  of  the  Sikhs  to,  IV.  zliz.  77— battle 
of,  78  et  ee^.— its  results,  79. 

Allaghes  mountains,  the,  IL  zr.  67. 

AUais,  a  spy,  IV.  Ivii.  81. 

Allan,  Sir  William,  the  paintings  of,  L  r.  98L 

Allemagne  Constitutlonelle,  Journal  called,  prohibited  in 
Germany,  II.  zzv.  29. 

Allemandi,  general,  invaidon  of  the  Tyiorhy,  IV.  lii.  14 
—his  defeat,  8& 

Alliance,  first  divergenoe  of  policy  in  the,  I.  rllL  To, 

Allied  indemnities,  arrangement  with  rmid  to  the,  io 
1818,  L  vL  69. 

Allied  powers,  tnmtr  with  the,  regarding  the  r^t  of 
search,  IV.  xllv.  49. 

Allied  sovereigns,  the,  arriral  of,  in  Paris,  L  liL  22— 
sea-et  memoir  of  the  French  royalists  to,  vL  70— pivp- 
aratlons  of,  against  the  Fiodmontese  insaifenta,  vUL 
81. 

Allies,  the,  occupation  of  France  by,  their  reqnhritioni, 
etc.,  I.  ilL  4— demand  the  punishment  of  the  Napoleon- 
ist«,  18 — compel  the  disbandlngof  the  army  of  the  hoite^ 
86— first  requisitions  of,  on  Fnnee,  28— asttlenients  of 
their  troops  in  the  country,  and  their  ezsctfens,  29 — 
difficulties  of  the  negotiattonswith,  40— oonvention  be- 
tween, Ibr  exclusion  of  Napoleon  from  France,  40— mod- 
eration toward  France  shown  by,  68— viewo  and  Influ* 
ence  of,  with  regard  to  the  pnnishment  of  Ney,  75— 
the  Indemnity  from  France  to,  vi.  88— new  eonvention 
with,  regarding  the  army  of  occupation,  80 — evncnation 
of  France  agreed  to  by,  64  secret  treaty  between  thw 
and  France,  66— secret  protocols  between  them,  67,  OS- 
evacuation  of  France  by  their  troops.  71--new  nmnge- 
ments,  etc..  regarding  Greece  by.  III.  xxziL  8S— treaty 
of,  for  settlement  of  Eastern  question,  67— tlieir  prep- 
arations to  enforce  It  on  Mehemet  Ali,  tb.— conciliato- 
ry note  from  them  to  France,  69— ^lans  oi,  and  forces 
for  the  operations  In  Syria,  68— note  from  the  French 
goremment  to,  69— pacification  of  the  East  an  mrrarngtA 
by,  76— their  treaty  of  16th  July,  1840,  on  the  affHCs 
of  the  East,  xxxiv.  98 — memorandum  to  France,  OS- 
final  treaty  of;  regarding  the  East,  and  recognition  of 
that  of  Unkiar-SkelessI,  114— reflections  on  It,  llOetSff 

Allonville,  M.  d\  the  M^molres  d'un  Uonune  d*Ktat  by. 
II.  zvlii.  6a 

Allowance  system,  proposed  abolition  of  the,  IIL  zzxi. 
149. 

Almassy,  Count  Em6St»  IV.  Uv.  78. 

Almodavar,  connt  d\  evades  the  trial  of  Ello,  I.  xL  7i: 

Almora,  captove  of,  by  tlie  British,  IIL  xxxlx.  4Sl 

Alo,  esUblishment  of  university  at,  I.  vilL  66. 

Alpuente,  a  leader  In  the  Cortes  of  1820,  L  vil.  81 

Alsace,  cession  o^  demanded  by  Austria,  I.  ilL  47. 

Alikhur,  capture  oA  1^  the  Bnisling,  IL  xt.  8L 
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Alta  IfliB,  Don  Joi6  de,  Ittoomm  nlnifltw  of  the  latorlor, 

LzLML 
AlUt  movntoiiM,  the  gold  mlnM  of  the,  I.  tUL  4T. 
Altenborg ,  Moevts  the  Germenle  eonstitntion  of  1848,  IV. 

itti.  n. 

Althorpe,  lord,  on  the  vtmimpttion  of  eMh  peymeiiti,  I. 
It.  S4— motion  by.  regmrdlng  Britiah  eslietment  in  for- 
eign lerrioe.  zil.  IM— diwendons  In  Goderieh  eaMnet 
TC^mnllng,  II.  xxl.  M— oppo«e  the  grant  to  Canning's 
family,  99->bearlng  of  the  test  and  corporation  acts 
on,  lOA— Tote  of,  on  the  address,  1880,  zxll  SS—motion 
hr,  on  the  regency,  1880,  64— chancellor  of  the  ez- 
eheqner,  zxliL  0  note—hie  opinion  of  the  reform  bill, 
10  note— budget  of,  1S81,  and  its  defeat,  S8— thanks 
Toted  hy  the  polittcml  unions  to,  84— annonnces  reslg- 
nntlon  of  mhUsters,  107— bodget  of,  1882-18B8,  IIL 
zzzL  10  note— arguments  ol^  on  the  Russo-Belgian 
loan,  11— action  by,  for  forenoon  hours  in  the  House, 
S»— statistics  of  crime  in  Leinster,  80  note— arguments 
oi;  for  Irish  coercion  bill,  81— Mil  for  rednedon  of 
Irish  church  intitoduoed  by,  45— arguments  oi^  for 
Irish  church  hill,  40— budget  of,  1688,  68— taxes  taken 
off  by,  68— opposes  the  pi^ial  repeal  of  the  malt  tax, 
A.— counter  motion  by,  60— bank  charter  aet  Intxo- 
dneed  by,  64— arguments  for  it,  06 — arguments  of,  for 
the  India  bill,  TO—motion  by,  on  the  Iriah  church,  128 
— declaration  of,  on  the  Irish  church,  183---Tieirs  o^ 
on  tbe  Irish  ooerdon  bill,  188— resigns,  140— but  re- 
curoea  of&oe,  142— modified  coercion  bill  brought  in 
by,  IdS—hrings  in  the  poor-lair  amendment  net,  147— 
armtments  for  it,  148  et  eeg.— beoomes  £ari  Spencer, 
160l  r—     . 

Alzkoir,  ceded  to  Russia,  II.  xt.  187. 

Amar,  preparations  for  siege  of  CoDstantine  at  HI. 
xxzllL  118. 

Amarante,  the  conde  d*,  attempt  ol^  to  anrest  the  resolu- 
tion of  1880, 1.  TiL  86— royalist  insurrection  under,  xli 
97 — defeated,  and  retires  into  Spain,  ib, 

Amamnth,  ltedwiu*s  poem  of.  III.  zxrlil.  8& 

Amarillas,  the  marquis  Us,  exiled  from  Madrid,  I.  xi  70. 

Amatola,  defeat  of  the  British  in,  IV.  IvL  48— opwations 
at,  49,  60. 

Amason  steamer,  loss  of  the,  IV.  IvL  71. 

Amazon  and  Tiger,  Kiss's,  III.  xxvIiL  76. 

Ameer  Khan,  leader  of  the  Fatans,  III.  xxxfac.  46. 

Ameers  of  Scinde,  the,  IV.  xllx.  8.- &e  Sdnds. 

Ameile,  selected  for  poniahment  in  1816, 1,  lit  18. 

Amelie,  princess,  rfster  of  Louis  Philippe,  II.  xxiy.  68. 

Ameen  Oollah  Khan,  an  Afghan  chief,  proposed  seizure 
oi;  III.  xL  188— defeat  o^  at  IstaUii;  IV.  xlriiL  88— 
submission  of,  100. 

America,  increased  emigratton  to,  I.  L  10— exports  ttma 
Great  Britain  to,  iir.  107  note— settlement  of  the  Rus- 
sian boundaries  in,  ▼Ui.  07— <Jhateaubriand*s  residence 
in,  xL  6  note,  II.  xriiL  8— Tooqnerille*s  demncraey  in, 
ZTiii.  68— reaction  agaUist  popery  in,  xxL  178— emi- 
gration to,  xxiiL  188— immigration  from  Qennany  and 
the  British  Islee  into.  III.  xxrii.  1  note— acquisitions 
of  Rossia  in,  xl.  88— food-growtog  diatricto  of,  IV.  xlL 
87— Irish  emigrants  to,  1841-1866,  xlUi.  46  note.— £te 
also  United  States,  Canada,  South  America,  eta 

Americana,  the  aboriginal,  diaappearance  of.  III.  xxxL  77. 

American  mines,  innnenoe  of  the  diaooTeiry  or  the,  on 
Europe,  I.  L  88— their  diminiahed  prodnoe,  8& 

American  mrmpatbiaers,  efibrts  of  the,  in  Canada,  IIL, 
xxztIL  88— disclaimed  by  their  government,  91— re- 
newed eflbrta  and  defeats  of  the,  1838, 106— execution 
of  the  leaders,  10& 

Amenham,  partially  disfranchised,  IL  xxiiL  48  note. 

Amherst,  Lord,  appointed  goTOmor  of  Canada,  III.  xxxtL 
87 — ^pointed  gOremor-general  of  India,  and  com- 
mencement of  the  Burmeae  war,  IL  xiz.  17,  IIL  xxxix. 
64— commences  hostilities,  66l 

Amiens,  Louia  Philippe  at,  IL  xxv.  66. 

Amis  du  Peuple,  society  of;  dissolved  by  goTemment,  II. 
xxiv.  65— at  Lamarqae's  iUneral,  III.  xxix.  68. 

Amnesty,  professed  general,  in  Spain,  I.  yii.  87,  48— 
proclamation  of,  in  Spain,  on  the  marriage  of  the  king, 
63— the  pretended,  of  Ferdinand,  xii.  06--law  of  excep- 
tions to  the,  repealed  in  France,  IL  xxiv.  61— procla- 
mation o^  in  Pruaaia,  on  the  800ih  anniversary  of  the 
Reformation,  III.  xxviL  61— general,  proclaimed  by 
Otho  in  Oreece,  xxxii.  87— proposed,  in  France,  1884, 
xzzili.  8— diaeusslon  on  It,  6— general,  on  the  marriage 
ef  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  88— general,  on  the  Duke  de 
Memoon'a  marriage,  xxxlv.  76-iBeneral,  proclaimed 
by  Piua  IX.,  and  tranaports  on  it,  IV.  xltri.  65— polit- 
ical, pioelaimed  in  Naplea,  86— Venice,  lii.  118— gen- 
eral, proclaimed  in  Austria,  liv.  80. 

Amoy,  storming  of,  IV.  xlvllL  84— opening  of^  40L 

Amphitheatre,  the,  at  Verona,  I.  xiL  18. 

Anagnostoms,  grilMt  defonee  and  death  vL  at  Hphaetttia, 
Itxlv.m^^ 


Anapa,  eiqttine  of,  by  tbe  Russians,  II.  xill.  TO  cession 
of,  to  Rnsria,  78— again  captured  l>y  the  Russians,  zv. 
48— and  ceded  to  Russia,  1S7. 

Anatolia,  amnesty  from  Turkey  to,  1883,  IIL  xxxii. 
88L 

Anatoliko,  revolt  In,  II.  xlv.  86— siege  of,  by  the  Tnrka. 
96-is  niaed,  ib, 

Anatolieon,  fort  of,  Missolonffbi,  IL  xlv.  188— captured, 
186— captured  by  the  Oroeka,  xv.  141. 

Anctllon,  M.  d*,  at  the  Congress  of  Hunts  Oreetz,  IIL 
^xx.  86— supports  France  at  the  eongreis,  87. 

Anoona,  democratic  inaurrection  in,  1880,  IL  xxv.  86 — 
its  suppreaalon,  88— expedition  to,  reaolved  on  by 
France,  and  reasons  for  it,  III.  xxix.  26— its  snccess, 
88— teensation  caused  by  it,  80— evacuation  of,  by  the 
French,  xxziv.  81— capture  of,  by  the  Auatriana,  IV. 
lij.  106. 

Andaluala,  brigandage  in,  I.  vlL  86— diaturiNtnees  la, 
1819,  64— ravagea  of  jrellow  fever  in,  61 — aecret  royal- 
ist committee  in,  80-~revolt  of  tbe  Carablneen  in,  xl. 
66— their  defeat,  68— advance  of  the  French  into,  zlL 
77. 

Andersen,  Hans,  the  autobiography  ct,  III.  xxvIlL  66— 
the  novels  of,  60. 

Anderson,  brigadier,  wounded  at  Mangon,  IV.  xllz.  41. 

Anderson,  captain,  defeat  of  the  Ghlhnes  by,  IIL  xl.  86 
— open^ons  of,  at  Cabal,  118. 

Anderson,  lieutenant,  mnider  of;  at  Mooltan,  IV.  xlix. 
9A 

Andilla,  the  baron  d*,  appointed  governor  of  Cadis,  I.  xL 
44— his  appointment  resisted,  46— evades  presiding  at 
Elio^a  trial,  78. 

Andrea,  defeat  of  the  Tnriclah  fleet  near,  IT.  xlv.  ISOu 

Andrenno,  a  Greek  naval  leader,  1 1,  xlv.  68. 

Andiijar,  the  decree  of,  L  xlL  81,  88. 

Angerstein  Gallery,  purdiase  of  the,  by  the  nation,  IL 
xix.  I6i 

Attgleaea,  marquis  of,  becomes  master-generel  of  the 
ordnance,  II.  xxl.  66— lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  97 
note— letter  from,  on  Catholic  eroandpatton,  xxL  126 
—recalled,  ib.r^lord-lientenant  of  Ireland,  1880,  xxilL 
6  nota— maater-general  of  ordnance,  1846,  IV.  xliil.  4 
note^-«i  Vfelliiwton^a  ftineiml,  M.  78,  79. 

Anglo-Mexic4n  Mining  Company,  the,  II.  xix.  66  note. 

Anglo-Saxona,  Tumer'a  HIatory  of  the,  I.  v.  68— in  En- 
gland, vlL  1— perriatent  character  of  the,  i.  60. 

Anglo-Saxon  character,  adaptation  of,  to  the  office  as* 
algned  to  it,  1.  1.  79. 

Anglo-Saxon  race,  influence  of  the  reform  bill  on  the 
apread  of  tbe,  IL  xxiiL  181— practical  character  of  the. 
III.  xxxl.  4. 

Angora,  population  of,  IT.  xlii.  88  note. 

Angoulftme,  the  duke  d\  1.  ill.  89— views  of,  regarding 
the  electoral  ordinance  of  1816, 16— difllcaltiea  expe- 
rienced by  him  in  the  aouth,  ib. — ^made  member  of 
Chamber  of  Peers,  80— proceedings  of;  at  Nlmes,  86— 
viewB  of,  as  to  the  ordinance  of  September  6, 188--pro- 
eures  the  withdrawal  of  the  Spanish  troops,  viL  40— at 
the  funoml  of  the  Duke  de  Berri,  Ix.  61— patronage  of 
Villile  by,  xi.  10  note— commanda  the  army  of  Invasion 
in  Spain,  xiL  61— flnt  difllcaltiea  of.  In  Spain,  68— 
foroea  of,  70  paswage  of  the  Bldaasoa,  78— hia  progress, 
7&— advances  to  Bfadrid,  74-4ts  capitulation,  76— and 
hia  entry,  76— advances  into  Andalnsia,  and  decree  of 
Andq}ar,  81— at  the  siege  ef  Cadis,  84  §t  aej.— negotia- 
tions of,  with  the  Cortes,  8S— his  reception  of  the  king, 
89, 90 — surges  modentlon  on  him,  9t— triumphant  re- 
turn of,  to  Paris,  99— declared  Dauphin,  II.  xvl.  4— 
counsels  measures  against  tha  Jesuits,  81 — superin- 
tends the  prapamtion  of  the  ezpeditiou  to  Algiers, 
xviL  48— during  the  Three  Days,  76— appointed  gen- 
eralissimo, 84u^pposes  concesRion,  86— violent  attack 
on  Marmont  by,  9v— agrees  at  last  to  abdication,  91 — 
at  Valognes,  96— objects  and  effects  of  his  Inraslon  of 
Spain,  118. 

AngonlSme,  the  duoheas  d',  inveteracy  of,  against  Ncy, 
I.  ill.  88 — and  Lavalette,  98 — interoeaalon  of;  on  behalf 
of  Clauael,  ete.,  106— on  the  ordinance  of  September  6^ 
183 — demanda  the  dlsmlarion  of  D4casea,  Ix.  43 — at 
the  foneral  of  the  Duke  de  Berri,  61 — influence  of;  over 
the  king,  107— secures  the  ratification  of  Ouvrerd'a 
contract,  xlL  69— absent  during  the  Three  Days,  II. 
xvIL  76— during  the  retreat  to  the  coast,  94— at  Va- 
lognes, 96— at  Cheriraurg,  98— views  of,  at  Holyrood, 
IIL  xxix.  88^-4aring  the  last  yean  of  Charles  X., 
xxxliL74. 

Anhalt,  reprsaentatton  of.  In  the  Diet,  III.  zzvll.  4  note 
— ^population  and  military  contingent,  6  note — accepts 
the  Germanic  constitution  of  1848,  IV.  IliL  77. 

Animal  food,  comparative  consumption  of,  in  France  and 
England,  IL  xvil.  I86u 

Ana,  the  grand-duehees,  marriage  ol^  to  the  Prinee  of 
Oiange,  L  vilL  09. 
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Anna,  qneen,  ereatioQ  of  Menimder,  IL  rrill.  IST—ibe 

oopyright  Mi  of,  IV.  xlL  62. 
Annellinft,  a  member  of  the  Boman  trinmTirate,  lY.  IIL 

110. 
Annual  ParlUmente,  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Badloela, 

III.  zxzL  1— one  of  the  points  of  the  charter,  zzzriL 
.    63. 
Annual  RegUter,  Buiice'i  eaiaye  in  the,  I.  ▼.  42->pictare 

of  the  state  of  England  In  1326  from  the,  II.  xlx.  68. 
Annnitanta.  injostice  of  the  income  tax  on,  IV.  xlL  63. 
Anti-CathoHc  party,  gains  of  the,  by  the  election  of  1826, 

II.  xzi.  44 

Anti-com-Iaw  Leagne,  origin  of  the,  IIL  xxzvii.  70~ 
causes  of  its  siiooess,  71 — Increased  efforts  of  the, 
xxxTiiL  86.  88— use  made  of  the  distress  of  1849i,  etc., 
by  the,  IV.  xlL  24— opposite  amiments  adduced  by 
them,  26— Increased  agitation  or  the,  86 — arguments 
of  the,  on  railways,  xliL  7— progress  of  the,  1845,  etc, 
83— increased  efforts  of,  on  the  appearance  of  the  po- 
tato disease,  89 — great  influence  of  the,  88. 

AnU-eom-law  movement,  the  Chartists  hold  aloof  firom 
the.  III.  xxxrii.  64. 

Anti-com-law  Rhymes,  pnblleatlon  and  inflnenoe  of  the, 

III.  xxxvili.  83. 

Antigua,  flree  negroea  In,  IIL  zxxL  96. 

Antl«Jaoobln,  Canning's  contributions  to  the,  L  xL  8  note. 

Anti  Lebanon,  range  of,  IIL  xxxlL  6. 

Anttoch,  fearful  earthquake  in,  IL  xIt.  81. 

Antlochla,  repulse  of  the  Russians  at,  II.  xv.  116. 

Antiquary,  the,  remarks  on,  I.  r.  10. 

Antiquity,  increased  reyerence  for,  in  France,  IL  xviH.  2. 

Anti-Union  association,  the,  in  Ireland,  IL  xdL  69. 

Antoinette,  Louise,  IIL  xxlx.  78. 

Antomarehi,  Dr.,  Napoleon's  oonyersatlons  as  reoorded 
by,  II.  XTiiL  48. 

Antwerp,  democratlo  spirit  in,  II.  xxir.  71~ontbreak  of 
the  insurrection  in,  73 — capture  of  town  of,  by  the  in- 
surgents, and  occupation  of  citadel  by  General  Chass6, 
80— Dutch  party  in,  xxr.  60— oessation  of  the  armln- 
tloe  at,  6I^the  siege  of,  its  effect  on  Oerhiany,  III. 
zxvii.  47 — ^importance  of.  In  all  ages,  zxjx.  84---con- 
yention  between  France  and  EuRland  for  eeding  it  to 
Belgium,  86 — preparation  for  its  siege,  88— description 
of  the  citadel,  80— the  riege,  90  sC  eeg.— Its  jMuronder, 
92— reflections  on  the  siege,  98. 

Anunghoy,  capture  of  forts  of,  IV.  zlyilL  29. 

ApoUo,  aotton  between  the,  and  the  Stanislaus,  I.  il.  69 
note. 

Apostoll,  Nicholas,  IL  ziy.  63. 

Appa  Sahib,  a  Findarree  leader,  III.  xxxix.  62. 

Appeal,  supreme  court  of,  proposed  by  Pmssia,  ele.,  JV. 
lUi.  8& 

Appeal  cases,  Increase  of,  IL  xx.  89  note. 

Appeals,  Judicial,  proportion  of,  in  India,  IIL  zzzlx.  29 
note. 

Appel,  generaU  at  Noyaia,  IV.  lit  98,  94— ooenpiea  Mil- 
an, 100. 

Appenaell,  supports  the  Sunderbund,  IV.  xlyi.  96— neu- 
tral in  the  contest  between  the  Radicals  and  Sunder- 
bund, 102. 

Appleby,  dlsfVanchlsed,  II.  xxilL  49  note— disenssion  re- 
garding disfranchising  of,  74. 

Appony,  count,  IIL  xxxlL  6&— yiewa  of  Mettemloh  on 
Italy  as  addressed  to,  IV.  xlrL  76. 

Apprenticeship,  proposed  system  of,  in  West  Indies,  III. 
xxxl.  92— failure  of  it,  108,  xxzrU.  117— its  abolition, 
l2l~-reoeption  of  this,  122— difAoulties  consequent  on 
it,  128. 

Appropriation  clause,  the,  in  the  Irish  church  bill.  III. 
xxxi.  144— arguments  against  it,  zxxy.  38  et  se^.— de- 
feat of  Melbourne  ministry  on  it,  xzxyl.  19— compro- 
mise regarding  it,  67. 

Ap^ey  House,  attack  by  the  reform  rioters  on,  IL  xziii. 
67,88. 

Aptliorp,  major,  wounded  at  Hyknlzie,  IV.  xMlL  78. 

AquUa,  the  comte  d*,  sent  as  lieutenant-general  to  Sicily, 

IV.  xlyi.  86,  liL  16— his  podUon  at  Palermo.  17. 
Aqaila,  capture  of,  by  the  Austrians,  I.  yiii.  79. 
Arabs,  persistent  character  of  the,  I.  i.  60— the  conquests 

of  the,  IL  xili.  4— in  Turkey,  7— number  of;  In  AH^iers, 
xyii.  48  note,  IV.  xly.  6— hostOlty  of  the,  in  Algeria, 
IIL  XXX.  28— the  migratory,  of  Algeria,  xxxili.  94— 
conquests  of  the  Romans  and  Saraoeaa  oyeiv  96— as 
horsemen,  97— long  hostility  of;  in  Algeria,  rv.  xly.  9. 

Arad,  siege  and  relief  of,  IV.  ly.  9— Uockaded  by  the 
Bungarians,  40— eurrender  of,  to  the  Austrians,  88. 

Arago,  Emanuel,  counsel  for  Hubert,  III.  xxxly.  19. 

Axago,  EUenne,  connected  with  the  Spanish  Liberals,  IL 
xxiy.  66— opposes  Insnrreetlon,  IV.  xWlL  66— a  mem- 
ber of  the  proyisional  goyemment,  76  note— heads  the 
insurrection  of  June,  1849,  Ml.  17. 

Arago,  Francois,  eonference  on  the  part  of  the  Liberals 
with  Marmont,  II.  zyll.  78— dissuades  lUrmoat  from 


amsting  the  Ubecalleaden,  105— retumcd  toGhmBber 
in  1881,  xxy.  67— one  of  the  deputation  to  the  king 
after  the  reyolt  of  St.  Meri,  HL  xxix.  74  beads  the 
LibenI  committee  in  Paris,  his  carser  and  cbaracter, 
xxxly.  8,  4 — report  on  railway  lines  by,  8 — apeech  eC 
on  parliamentary  reform,  IV.  xliy.  24  et  sea.— heads 
the  reform  moyement,  81 — speech  of,  on  the  wagn 
question,  84  et  seg.— on  the  Polish  banquet,  03 — nosv 
inated  one  of  the  proyisional  goyemment,  xlylL  74, 75 
note— yotes  for,  1848,  L  64  note— a  member  of  the  a- 
ecutiye  commission,  67  note— moyes  oonunission  on  tbe 
working  classes,  68— elected  to  the  Assembly,  IL  16. 

Aragon,  brigandage  in,  1.  yil.  86— secret  royalist  cesB- 
mlttee  in,  80 -reception  of  the  decree  against  Utt 
priests  in,  89 — ^royalist  insurrection  in,  xL  4S— aere- 
ments  of  the  royalists  in,  60. 

AraiOnex,  tumult  at,  I.  xi.  68. 

Ararat,  cession  of,  to  Russia,  IL  xlU.  78— mount,  60l 

AraxBS,  the,  Russia  adyanced  to,  IL  xiiL  dO— defeat  of 
the  Fenians  on,  zy.  21— passage  o^  liy  tbe  Bnssisws, 
101. 

Arbois,  insorreetion  at,  1884,  HL  xzx.  47. 

Arbonzofl;  lieutenant,  a  Russian  conspirator,  I.  yiii.  123. 

Are  de  TEtoile,  completion  of  the,  IIL  zxx  18— grant  tot 
it,  tb.  note. 

Arc  de  Triomphe,  inauguration  of  the,  III.  zzxIlL  66.  - 

Area,  Val  d',  forced  by  the  Austrians,  IV.  UL  69. 

Arcadia,  capture  of,  by  Ibrahim  Faicbn,  IL  zlr.  196~ 
Ibrahim  Pacha  in,  158w 

Archangel,  the  first  sea-port  of  Russia,  1.  yxIL  A 

Archipelago,  the  seamen  of  the,  IL  xilL  12  nonmerelsl 
prosperity  of  the  islands  of  the,  xly.  2 — tbe  reyolt  in 
the,  22. 

Architecture,  leeent  progreea  of,  in  England,  L  y.  87— 
imitatlye  character  of,  in  Russia,  yilL  41 — ^modern,  in 
Paris,  IL  zyiii.  82— modem  German,  IIL  zxyllL  79. 

Areo-Arguerro,  senor,  appointed  captain«geiMnl  of  E»> 
tremadura,  1.  yii.  92. 

Arcos,  capture  of,  by  the  insnnent  f^anlardsi,  L  yiL  64 

Areot,  bursting  of  tanks  in,  1827,  III.  xxxix.  IS. 

Ardabil,  capture  of,  by  the  Rusdans,  n.  zy.  26. 

Ardagan,  capture  of,  by  the  Russians,  II.  xy.  8L 

Ardennes,  reyolutionary  tumult  in,  L  yiL  118. 

Ardokhan,  defeat  of  the  Russians  at,  II.  xt.  60i 

Arenenbnrg,  chateau  oi;  the  head-quarters  of  tbe  Napo- 
leonists,  IIL  zxxlii.  68— Napoleonist  intrigues  at,  76, 
xxxly.  20.  -r  t» 

Arethusa,  capture  of  La  Pomona  by  tbe,  L  It.  69  note. 

Argenson,  M.  d',  a  leader  of  the  conspiracy  of  1816,  L  iS. 
126— In  the  Chamber  of  1816,  yL  10— heads  tbe  eztiae 
Liberals  in  1819,  ix.  27— a  leader  of  tlie  conspiracy  in  tbe 
army,  80,  81— one  of  the  leaders  of  the  French  Caibo- 
nari,  xl.  18— named  a  member  of  Berton*s  prorisional 
goyemmenf,  19— ol^eets  of  the  puiy  of,  IL  zylL  101 

Aigos,  ciptiire  of,  by  the  Turks,  IL  xiy.  70— dyil  eea- 
test  in,  ni.  xxxlL  34— massacre  by  the  Freneh  in,  87. 

Aigout,  M.  d\  mission  of,  to  Chsrles  X.,  IL  xwfL  80— 
aborllye  attempts  of,  to  negotiate,  86— beeomes  minis- 
ter of  marine,  xxy.  8— appointed  minister  of  pnbUe  in- 
struction, 47— resignation  of,  IIL  zxx.  46-^ap|iointed 
minister  of  finance,  xxxiii.  47,  62  note— report  on  tbe 
bank,  1848,  IV.  L  28. 

Argoyia,  changes  in  constitution  of,  1890,  IL  zxty. 
decree  supprssslng  conyents  in,  IV.  xlyt  92. 

Arguelles,  selior,  arbitrary  punishment  of;  I.  yiL 
comes  minister  of  the  interior,  76— denounced  by  tiie 
duba,  88— votes  for  the  deposition  of  the  king,  zii.  iR 

Ariadne  of  Danneker,  the.  III.  xxyilL  76l 

Aristocracy,  territorial  and  oommerdal,  diflbnooe  be- 
tween, 1.  iy.  6,  6— connection  of,  with  the  army  In  En- 
gland, IL  xyii.  109— effects  of  the  destruction  o^  in 
France,  120, 127,  xvllL  76— a  landed,  effiecy  of  want  oi. 
In  France,  xylL  136— jealousy  of  Cannii^  aaoog,  xzi 
65 — transference  of  political  power  fkom,  zzilL  1— el- 
leged  efiect  of  the  reform  bill  on,  44— representation 
of,  under  the  old  constitution  of  England,  128— dimin- 
lahed  inflnenee  oi;  in  Franoe,  zzy.  104— anpeiiority  oj; 
as  statesmen,  106— causes  of  this,  107, 108— imnoitaaee 
of  their  interests  being  identified  with  thoee  of  prodoo> 
tlon,  109— effect  of  their  heading  the  En^lsb  movy- 
ment,  IIL  zxxi.  6— confined  to  the  towns  of  tbe  Uni- 
ted States,  xxxvil.  10— unrepresented  under  Louis  Phi- 
lippe in  France,  IV.  xllv.  9--ot  fashion,  rise  of  the,  end 
its  inflnenee,  L  y.  106, 109. 

Aristocratic  asoendeney,  reaults  of,  in  England,  I.  |y.  5l 

Aristocmtie  classes,  Catiiolie  emancipation  a  trflnnph  of 
the,  IL  xxi.  168. 

Aristocratic  predooiinanoe,  fkll  of,  with  tba  ntatm  bill, 
IIL  xxilL  184. 

Arlanger,  general  d\  opeivtions  and  defsat  of,  IIL  zxziH. 
106. 

Armagh,  the  archbishop  of,  address  on  the  Irbb  •hnreh 
J     presented  to  the  king  by,  UL  zxzL  181. 
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Armftgli,  great  ProtMUnt  maator  at,  IT.  xxl.  116— «oii. 
Ilict  between  Catholics  and  Onuiinemen  in,  xxiL  19— 
faUing  off  in  Frotertaxits  in.  III.  xxxr.  84. 

Armenlane,  number  of,  in  Constantinople,  XL  sUl.  48 
note. 

Armorlea,  escret  soelety  of  the.  III.  zzrll.  89. 

Armonghi,  defeat  of  the  Oreeki  at,  II.  zIt.  97. 

Arms,  aetaathorlzing  searching  for,  L  z.  8&— bill  regard- 
ing the  importation  of,  into  Ireland,  1S3— aet  for  Ire- 
land, paaidngof  the,  IV.  xlL  70— bill,  the  Irish,  bronght 
forward  by  the  Rnssell  ministi7,  xliii.  29— skill  of  the 
Tnrka  in  the  vie  ot^  II.  xiiL  47— law  against  nnau- 
thorlxed  posseselon  of,  in  France,  III.  zzx.  51. 

Armies,  eonespondenee  between  France,  etc,  regarding 
redaction  of,  1834,  III.  xxz.  88— various  continental, 
statietlcs  oi;  26  note— British  and  foreign,  dUEsrent  com- 
position of  the,  IV.  xliiL  25. 

Army',  coarse  to  be  followed  by,  in  revolationary  move- 
mentiL  I.  vli.  124. 

Army,  tne  Anstrian,  ominixatloo,  etei,  of  the,  IV.  lili.  8 
— iU  fidelity,  lir.  26,  75. 

Army,  etc,  the  British,  1815,  L  it.  ft— rednetion  in  it,  on 
the  peace,  9— strength  of  it,  1798  and  1816,  9T— sums, 
etc.,  voted  for  it,  1816,  ^—1818,  iv.  49— comparison  of 
It,  1798  and  1881,  x.  103  note— Improvement  in  it,  un- 
'  der  the  Duke  of  York,  11.  xxL  50— Impoesibillty  of 
relying  on  it  in  1883,  182— motion  for  reduction  of  it, 
xxiL  S»— lednetlonsin  it,  1888,  III.  xxxl.  lO-and  1838, 
OS — ^reduced  state  of^  in  1841,  xxxil.  81 — snppression  of 
Orange  lodges,  xxzvL  80—1(8  weakness,  1886,  61~ 
weakness  of  the  British  empire  Arom  its  smallness, 
zxxvii.  2— additions  to  it,  1889,  zzxviiL  84— weakness 
'of  it,  1841,  IV.  xU.  18— ilogging  in  it,  discussion  on, 
1&46,  zUii.  88  et  mo— motion  on  the  subject,  and  Wel- 
lington's order  on  1^  23 — reflections  on  the  subject,  84 
' — class  from  which  it  is  drawn,  85— neeesslty  for  flog- 
ging in  the  fleld,  86— its  available  strength,  1846,  87— 
introduction  of  system  of  limited  servloe  into  it,  94  et 
•a9.-4ts  strength,  1847-1848,  xlvL  107— and  in  1848, 
etc,  IvL  38— in  1850,  60. 

Army,  the  Chinese,  IV.  xlviil.  6. 

Artny,  the  Egyptian,  its  organisattbn  nnder  Mehemet 
All,  IIL  zxxiL  8. 

Amay,  the  French,  changes  Introduced  into.  In  1817, 1.  vL 
2&— Its  fidelity  in  1880,  iz.  61— new  organication  of  it, 
9S— ordonnance  of  Charles  X.  regarding  it,  II.  zvi.  18 
— in  1886, 52— sUte  of  it  in  1829, 90— its  treachery  dur- 
ing the  Three  Days,  zvM.  106 — eilheta  of  this  on  free- 
dom in  France,  107 — Its  peculiar  constitution,  109 — ^in- 
crease in  it  after  the  Revolution  of  1830,  and  expense 
of  it,  zxv.  19 — inereased  expenditure  for  it  under  Louis 
Philippe,  87,  III.  xxiz.  88,  zzx.  60— in  183S,  xxix.  87 
— great  increase  of  it  under  Louis  Philippe,  xxz.  1 — 
how  secured  on  behalf  of  his  government,  S-— vote  ibr 
Increase  of  it,  1884,  51- its  fidelity  nnder  Louis  Phi- 
lippe, 61,  IV.  xlvli  1— in  1884,  IIL  xzxiii.  8  note— dts- 
eloanres  regarding  it,  xxziv.  14— in  1838, 1889, 16— in- 
creaM  of  it  on  the  Eastern  crisis,  96,  97 — ^foroe,  etc,  of 
It  in  Algeria,  IV.  xtv.  8 — importance  of  the  province 
nM  a  school  for  it,  9, 10— in  Algeria,  1860-1855^  48  and 
note— frauds  connected  with  supply  of  grain  to  it,  10 — 
Inerease  of  it,  1848, 1.  44— in  18  i8,  IviL  7— motion  in 
the  Assembly  regarding  It,  44. 

Army  of  the  Oermanlc  Confederacy,  HI.  xxvIL  5— it 
the  expression  of  general  opinion  in  Germany,  66— ef- 
fects of  its  fidelity  in  Germany,  1843,  IV.  lUL  105. 

Army,  the  Greek,  III.  sxxiL  83. 

Army,  the  East  Indian,  strength,  etc,  of,  m.  zzzlx.  25 
and  note — statistics  of  it,  1817-1851, 25  note— it  not  ez- 
ceMve,  26— its  popuUrity  among  the  natives,  87— dan- 
ger of  reducing  it  there,  88— undue  reduction  of  it  aft- 
er the  Burmese  war,  zL  1 — abolition  of  corporal  pun- 
ishment in  it,  6 — great  reductions  in  it,  7— abstraction 
of  offieen  to  fiU  civU  situatfons,  8— hi  1867,  IV.  zllz. 
18S. 

Army,  decree  for  reotganlEing  the,  in  the  Fapsl  States, 
IV.  zlvi.  66.  r  — , 

Army,  the  Poll^,  reorganization  ot  nnder  Constanttne, 
I.  viiL  10— In  1886,  IL  zzvi.  10,  45— organisation  and 
strength  of,  85b 

Army,  the  Portuguese,  revolutionary  movement  of,  1820, 
L  vIL  95,  96. 

Army,  the  Prussian,  regulations  regarding,  IIL  zzrlL 
48-^ita  fidelity,  IV.  llii.  6a 

Army,  the  Boman,  failure  of,  from  deficient  currency,  L 
X.  6. 

Army,  the  Rnadan,  ite  eompotitlon,  strength,  etc,  I.  viii. 
48--itB  discipline,  trsintng,  etc,  45 — secret  societies, 
etc,  in  it,  vilL  117-'-inl8M,  II.  zv.  5— in  Poland,  1880, 
,zxvi.  45. 
Army,  the  Spanish,  disposition,  etc,  of^  I.  vli.  IS— dan- 
ger to  the  crown  from  it,  41 — ^its  state,  1818, 60— causes 
«f  ite  nvDlt  at  Cadis,  56-4he  flat  outbreak,  57— meas- 


ures of  d*Abisbal,  66— Its  treason,  71— report  to  the 
Cortes  on  its  sUte.  1880,  88. 

Army,  the  Tui^ish,  II.  zliL  44— entirely  reomited  from 
the  Turks,  11. 

Army  of  occapatton  in  France,  new  convention  regarding 
the,  L  vL  80. 

Amim,  count  d*,  IIL  zzzli.  68— at  the  meeting  of  Estates 
at  Berlin,  69— ministry  of,  in  Fmssla,  IV.  lili.  84— 1«- 
tlres,  27. 

Arnold,  Dr.,  the  History  of  Rome  by,  L  v.  66,  IIL  zzvlli. 
48— on  the  paper  currency  of  Rome  during  the  Panic 
war,  I.  X  6  note— on  Sir  Robert  Peel,  140. 

Am<ddt,  a  Rundan  general,  IL  zv.  126. 

Arracan,  flight  of  peasantry  flrom  Barmah  Into,  III.  zzziz. 
54— defeat  of  the  British  on  frontier  of,  61— storming 
of,  by  the  Britlsli,  67— cession  of,  to  the  British ,  72. 

Arrest,  discussion  in  tlie  French  Chamber  on  new  law  of, 
I.  IIL  70  et  ee^.— proposed  new  law  of,  and  discussion 
on  It,  In  France,  Iz.  o8  et  §eq. 

Arrondissements,  colleges  oi^  181B|  I.  iii.  15— colleges  of 
electors  ibr,  iz.  63. 

Anenal,  capture  of  the,  by  the  Parisian  Insnrgenta,  1888, 
ni.  zxiz.  65. 

Art,  the  works  of,  cairied  off  flpom  France,  I.  llL  87— pat- 
ronage of;  by  the  Russian  nobility,  viii.  41. 

Arta,  captured  by  the  Greeks  and  retaken  by  the  Tnrks, 
IL  xiv.  44— defeat  of  the  Turks  near,  91 — atrocities  of 
^rigands  in,  III.  xxxil.  88. 

Artesian  wells,  early  invention  of.  In  China,IV.  xlvlll.  17. 

Arthur,  Sir  George,  appointed  Governor  of  Upper  Can- 
ada, III.  xxxvii.  98. 

Artificial  wants,  aheenoe  of,  as  a  restraint  in  Ireland,  IT. 
XX.  4 — ^restraints  Imposed  on  population  by,  IV.  xliL  28. 

Artillery,  efforts  of  Lord  Hardinge  for  Increasing  the, 
IV.  Ivi  68. 

Artisans,  emigration  and  combination  of^  repeal  of  lawn 
against,  II.  xix.  68— strikes  among,  and  violence  em- 
ployed In  these,  68. 

Artols,  the  count  d\  supports  Foueh^  I.  HI.  8,  9l— views 
of,  regarding  the  electoral  ordhiance  of  1816, 16— oppo- 
sition to  him  In  the  north,  ib. — ^made  member  of  Cham- 
ber of  Peera,  80— nrocnres  the  dismissal  of  Fouch6,  M, 
40— party  in  the  Chambers  headed  by,  66— objects  to 
taking  the  oath  of  fidelity,  62— and  the  ordinance  of 
September  6, 132, 133 — ^feelings  of,  on  the  appointment 
of  St  Cyr,  vi.  41 — convemtton  between  the  king  and, 
on  the  elections  of  1819,  iz.  28— at  the  death -bed  of  the 
Duke  de  Benrl,  87 — demands  the  dismlsdon  of  D^cazes, 
<ffi — supports  the  Richelieu  ministry,  44— dissatisfac- 
tion of,  with  the  ministry,  1821, 105— influence  of,  over 
the  king,  107— secures  Chateaubriand  being  created  a 
peer,  zl.  6  note— influence  of,  with  the  king,  zIL  180— 
at  his  death-bed,  122— See  afterward  Chartes  X. 

Arnndel,  partially  dlsfhinchlsed,  II.  zzill.  48  note 

Arvillars,  general  d*,  at  Santa  Lucia,  IV.  111.  41. 

Arsew,  tsken  by  Abd-el-Kader,  and  retaken  by  the 
French,  III.  zzzIlL  100— ten^s  of  treaty  of  La  Tafna 
regarding,  117. 

Arzoblsbo,  capture  of  bridge  of,  by  the  French,  I.  zli.  77. 

Ascot,  attack  on  the  king  at,  IIL  zzzL  8. 

Adhbnmbam,  brigadier,  at  Sobraon,  IV.  zllz.  82,  84. 

Ashburton,  lord,  eent  out  to  settle  the  Maine  boundary 
question,  IV.  xU.  90 — treaty  concluded  by  him,  91 — 
reflections  on  it,  98— on  the  commercial  crisis  of  1825, 
xliiL  118  and  note 

Ashburton,  partlallv  disfranchised,  11.  xxlIL  48  note. 

Ashley,  lord,  bill  for  regulating  factory  labor  by.  III. 
zzzL  109— bills  bronght  in  by,  for  regulating  innint  la- 
bor, IV.  zli.  78— his  ten  hours*  bill,  80— on  the  ap- 
proaching fall  of  the  corn-laws,  zlIL  40— his  advocacy 
of  the  fitctory  operatives,  xliil.  92. 

Asia,  the,  at  Navarino,  IL  xiv.  160, 161, 168, 168. 

Asia,  Turkish  ship,  destruction  of,  IL  ziv.  124. 

Asia,  pasrion  for  migration  In,  II.  xili.  2— conqnests  and 
settiements  of  the  tribes  of,  4 — interventions  of  Russia 
in,  67— earthquake  In,  1883,  ziv.  81— cession  of  for- 
tresses in,  demanded  by  Russia,  zv.  15— commencement 
of  campaign  of  1828  In,  zv.  66— forces  of  the  Russians, 
fb— the  scene  of  operations,  67— terrible  wars  between, 
and  Europe,  zzvi  1— causes  of  this  perpetual  strife,  8 
— opposite  seurees  of  their  strength  and  weakness,  8— 
effect  of  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Herat  in.  III.  zl.  51 
—Increased  Inflnence  of  England  from  it,  08-^ffects  of 
want  of  a  middle  class  In,  IV.  zlvlIL  13. 

Asia  Minor,  description  of,  II.  zili.  62— Its  military  re- 
sources, 68 — mountainous  nature  of,  and  want  of  roads, 
64— cruelties  of  the  Turks  In,  ziv.  86 — preparations  and 
forces  of  the  Turks  In,  1828,  zv.  88— scene  of  campaign 
of  1828  in,  67— terms  of  treaty  of  Adrianople  regarding, 
137 — physical  structure  of,  IIL  zzzil.  6— its  military 
character,  7— ezcltement  In,  on  the  battle  of  Konleb. 
80— progress  of  Ibrahim  Pacha  in,  2&— importance  of 
Syria  in  relation  to,  68. 
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AaUttcB*  cbarmeterislies  of,  II.  xxvi.  S-.M)urees  of  their 
strength  and  wcakiieo,  S. 

AiiAtie  hahiti,  prandeoce  of,  unong  the  KonieiM,  L  riU. 
19. 

Asiatic  monarehleii,  the  revolt  of  distant  provlncee  the 
anul  cause  of  their  decay,  III.  zxxiL  1. 

Asiatic  rases,  Christianity  not  adapted  to  the,  I.  i.  78. 

Asiatic  and  Earopeao  troops,  right  proportion  of,  in  In- 
dia, III.  zxxix.  27. 

Asiatic  Turkey,  natural  defenses  of,  II.  xiiL  69. 

Aslcani,  occupied  by  the  Russians,  II.  xt.  82L 

Asni^res,  cholera  at,  III.  zxix.  32  note. 

Aspem,  campaign  of,  Peiet's  account  of,  II.  XTili.  47. 

Aspre,  baron  d\  forces  under,  in  Italy,  IV.  lii.  4~sur- 
render  of  Treviso  to,  60— at  Custoza,  67 — entry  of,  into 
Milan,  75— defeat  of  Garibaldi  by,  77— movements  of, 
on  reneval  of  the  war,  91— at  Novara,  98— intervention 
of,  at  Leghorn,  101— captures  Bologna,  lOdi 

Assam,  successes  of  the  British  in,  1820,  III.  zxxix.  66. 

Assassination,  ooen  recommendation  of,  in  the  French 
press,  I.  ix.  80L 

Assen^bly,  the  Canadian,  refuse  the  supplies,  III.  zxxvL 
27— opening  of,  1885,  and  demands  of  the  opposition, 
80— report  by,  on  the  wants  of  Canada,  zxzviL  94 — ef- 
fect of  the  union  of  the  provinces  on.  111. 

Asnessed  taxes,  reduction  of  the,  1828,  II.  zix.  10— and 
1825,  70  note—class  by  which  paid,  zxlii.  125— rediio- 
Uon  in,  1833,  III.  zxxL  60  note-additions  to,  1S89, 
xxxviiL  81. 

Assignat  system,  effects  of  the,  in  France,  I.  z.  8. 

Asslgnats.  destruction  of  capital  by  the,  II.  zvii.  131. 

Association,  law  proposed  against,  in, France,  III.  xxx.  85 
—violent  debate  on  it,  86  et  sso.— it  is  passed,  40. 

Association,  the  Central,  In  Dublui,  its  oi^;ani£ation,  etc., 
III.  xxxi.  82. 

Anumption,  chmob  of  the,  Parts,  attack  by  the  mob  on, 
II.  XXV.  45. 

Astrakhan,  popnlatlon  of,.  I.  viiL  20  note— conquest  of, 
by  Iran  the  Terrible,  33. 

Astro**,  meeting  of  the  Greek  National  Assembly  at,  II. 
xir.  83. 

Asturias,  reception  of  the  decree  against  the  priests  in,  L 
vii.  89. 

Asurghur,  surrender  of,  to  the  British,  III.  zzxiz.  46 — 
capture  of,  by  the  British,  68. 

Ateliers  Nationauz,  formation  of  the,  in  Paris,  IV.  1.  18 
— who  was  responsible  for  them,  14 — Lonis  Blanc's 
share  in  them,  15 — admissions  to  them,  26 — their  cost, 
T8— revolt  of  the  workmen  of  the,  82  «t  ssg.— dissolved, 
9S. 

Atellexs  Socianx,  Louis  Blanc*s  proposed,  IT.  1. 16k 
.  Athslin,  general,  embassador  irom  Louis  Philippe  to 
Russia,  IL  xxiv.  48. 

Athens,  advantages  of  her  colonies  to,  I.  vlL  8— com- 
mencement of  the  insurrection  in,  IL  xiv.  22 — forma- 
tion of  a  senate  at,  28— siege  of  Acropolis  raised,  88— 
again  besieged  by  the  Greeks,  ib. — surrender  of  the 
Acropolis  to  the  Greeks,  and  violation  of  the  capitula- 
tion, 73— reooenpied  by  the  Turks,  91— again  abandon- 
ed by  the  Turks,  92— abandoned  and  again  occupied  bv 
the  Greeks,  118— statistics  of,  population,  et&,  1824 
117— siege  of,  by  the  Turks,  1826, 149— its  fall,  160. 

Athos,  mount,  the  monks  of,  IL  xiv.  46— massacre  of 
hostages  from,  69. 

AtlMS,  nomad  races  of  the,  IIL  xxzlIL  94— extension  of 
the  French  conquests  Into  the,  xxxiv.  57— expedition 
Into  the,  58— the  ascent  from  Algeria  to,  IV.  xiv.  1— 
the  Groat  and  Little,  2— the  climate  of  the,  4— passage 
of  the,  by  the  French,  28. 

AUas  tribes,  number  of,  in  Algiers,  II.  xvli.  48  note. 

Atineidan,  defeat  of  the  Janisaries  in  the,  II.  zv.  11. 

AtUIa  and  R4n6,  Chateaubriand's,  1.  zL  6  note,  IL 
zvlii.  8. 

Attica,  commencement  of  the  insurrection  in,  IL  xiv.  82 
—ravaged  by  the  Turks,  o8— again  evacuated  by  them, 
ib.  92— the  Turks  again  ezpelled  from,  118— statistics 
of,  1824, 117— operatfons  in,  1825, 146— (nvaded  by  the 
Turks,  ib. 

AtUIa,  Wemei's  drama  of,  IIL  zzviil.  28. 

Attock,  route  to  India  by,  IIL  zl.  19,  20— cession  of,  to 
Runjeet  Singii  agreed  to  by  Shah  Boolah,  54— capture 
of,  by  the  Sikhs,  IV.  xllx.  99.  ^ 

Attwood,  Mr.,  speech  of,  on  the  currency  qnestlon,  1828, 
I.  X.  186  et  se^.— his  speech  on  the  causes  of  Irish  dis- 
tress and  agitation,  II.  xxiL  11 — ^motion  by,  on  the  onr- 
rency,  1830,  82  and  note— speech  of,  on  the  state  of  the 
counti7,  1883,  III.  xzxi.  66— motion  by,  for  investiga- 
tion into  the  ourreney,  xxzvL  49— motion  by,  on  the 
ease  of  the  Vizen,  78— preaenUtion  of  Chartliit  petition 
by,  zxxvit.  68— motion  by,  on  the  Charter,  65 

Aiibospftre,  M.  de  1*,  IV.  xlvli.  65. 

Aiioliterarder  church  case,  the,  IIL  xxzvii.  74 

Auckland,  lord,  president  of  board  of  trade,  1S80,  II. 


zxiiL  6  note— becomes  first  lord  of  the  admirslty.  III. 
zzzL  129— and  again,  1885,  xxzv.  44  and  note— ap. 
poiuted  governor-general  of  India,  and  his  character, 
zL  16— policy  of,  toward  Dost  Mohammed,  4S — winter- 
ferenoe  of,  at  Herat,  60 — ^treaty  for  restoration  of  Shah 
Soojah,  54— forces,  etc.,  for  the  ezpedltion  into  Af- 

Shanistan,  66,  67— meeting,  etc,  of.  with  Raqjeet 
ingh  at  Lahore,  68— created  an  eaii,  75— plans  of,  lor 
the  future  In  Afghanistan,  78— efforts  of,  to  retain  He- 
rat in  British  biterest,  84 — appointment  of  General 
Elphinstone  by,  99— eflbrts  of,  to  retrieve  the  Af^isn- 
istan  disaster,  IV.  zlviii.  47— recall  ef.  III.  zL  136- 
succeeded  by  Lord  Eillenborough,  IV.  zlviU.  66— his 
visit  to  Rui^t  Singh,  zliz.  58— first  lord  of  admxrslky, 
1846,  zliiL  4  and  note. 

Auctions,  proposed  reduction  of  duties  en,  IL  zziii.  29 
noteu 

Attdry  de  Puyravean,  M.,  IL  zvlL  67  note,  74  note- 
meeting  of  Liberals  In  house  of,  74— counsels  of,  ib.— 
views  of,  79 — signs  dethronement  of  the  king,  67— ob- 
jects of  the  party  of,  102— heads  the  committae  of  tue 
secret  societies,  IIL  zzx.  41 — demanded  as  counsel  l-y 
the  prisoners  for  treason,  xxxilL  19 — ^letter  by,  on  their 
trial,  28— first  chairman  of  the  Assembly,  IV.  L  €6l. 

Anersperir,  count,  during  insurrection  of  Vienna,  IV.  Kv. 
65, 57, 68— operations  there,  69— johied  by  Jellaehich, 
61. 

Anerswald,  M.  d*,  moves  demand  for  consUtntSoa  In  Diet 
of  Eastern  Prussia,  III.  xxvii.  62— minister  of  interisr 
in  PrusslA,  IV.  UlL  24-mlnistry  of,  51— tts  fall,  9S- 
attack  on,  51. 

Auerswald,  mi^or,  mnrder  of,  IV.  liii.  66. 

Augusta,  surrender  of,  to  tlie  Neapolitans,  IV.  Ui.  101.  ' 

Auldborough,  York,  and  Suffolk,  disfranrhlsBd,  IL  xxiO. 
42  note. 

Aulich,  general,  at  Ta^io-Biseke,  IV.  Iv.  25  at  Isasseg, 
87— forces  passage  or  the  Danube,  44 — ^wounded,  41— 
execution  of,  85. 

Aumale,  the  duke  d*,  the  Bourbon  estates  bequeathed  In, 
II.  xxiv.  68— triumphal  entry  of,  into  Paris,  IV.  zUt. 
66— in  Algeria,  xiv.  22— capture  of  Abd-el-Kadet's  har- 
em by,  80,  81 — iCppolnted  governor  of  Algeria,  44— 
surrender  of  Abd.«l-Eader  to,  45 — proposed  marriage 
of  Queen  of  Spain  to,  xlvL  28— prodamatloa  o^  on 
leaving  the  army,  1848, 1.  41. 

Aumoat,  the  duke  d',  made  member  of  Chamber  of  Peers, 
L  111.  8a 

Austen,  admlrsl,  operatioBs  under,  in  Buimali,  IV.  xliz. 

Austen,  Miss,  the  novels  of,  I.  v.  76. 

Austeriitz,  bridge  ef,  storming  of,  by  the  troeasi,  IIL 
xxlx.  71— nillar  of,  at  Paris,  II.  xvill.  82l 

Australia,  eiieots  ef  the  revolution  of  1830  on,  L  L  9— cf- 
feets  of  the  gold  discoveries  in,  30,  40 — rapid  prc^jess 
of,  39— effects  ef  the  gold  discoveries  on  emigntion,  66 
—rate  of  exports  per  bead  to,  vii.  6  note,  x.  75  note. 
IIL  xxxix.  9— recent  progress  of  Great  Britain  in.  L 
vlil.  1— effects  of  the  discovery  of  the  gold-fields  oo  the 
price  of  gold,  X.  9 — present  population,  revenue,  and 
exports,  II.  xxL  29— Mr.  Hume  on,  xxiii.  75— Inflnence 
of  the  reform  bill  on,  121— exports  to,  ib.  note— emigra- 
tion to,  122— state  ot  since  the  reform  bill,  148— Irish 
emigrants  to,  1841-1866,  IV.  xIUL  46  note— eflieets  ef 
the  monetary  crisis  in  England  on,  141— eifiBets  of  the 
Increased  supply  of  gold  from,  146 — effects  of  trsus- 
portation  system  on,  Ivi.  87 — ^loyalty  in,  under  the  new 
colonial  system,  45— the  gold  d^coveries  in,  T2. 

Austregal  court,  establishment  o?  the,  in  Germany,  its 
powers,  etc.  III.  zzvll.  23. 

Austria,  effects  of  the  alliance  of  France  and  England  on, 
1.  L  8— violence  of  the  Revolution  of  1848  In,  19— snp- 
presdon  of  it,  21— standing  army  of,  88-^H>sition  of 
the  forces  of,  in  France,  ill.  89— exorbitant  demands 
of,  from  France,  47— contribution  from  Fraaee  to,  48 
note — a  party  to  the  Convention  of  the  80th  November, 
1815,  49  a  party  to  the  Holy  Alliance,  51— leptesent- 
atives  of,  al  Aix-la-Chapelle,  vi.  61 — coercion  ef  Na- 
ples by,  viL  108— acquisition  of,  firom  Poland  in  1815, 
vtil.  5— population  per  square  mile  In,  17  note— repre- 
sentatives of,  at  the  Congress  of  Troppau,  70 — march 
of  the  troops  of,  sgainst  Naples  in  18M,  77, 7S— loans 
raised  by,  1S17-.1818,  x.  18  note— number  of  chUdren 
receiving  education  in,  67— representatives  of,  at  the 
Congress  of  Verona,  xli.  11— views  of,  at  the  congress, 
18-^he  empress  of,  at  the  congress,  14— trraty  for  the 
evacuation  of  Piedmont  and  Naples  by,  15--declar»- 
tlon  of,  regarding  South  American  Independence,  IT— 
views  of,  on  the  Spanish  question,  86— withdivws  her 
embaas^or  from  Spain,  27— acquisitions  oC  fK>0  Tur- 
key, II.  xlll.  85— support  of,  necessary  to  the  Rn»sian 
conquest  of  Turkey,  67— efforts  of,  to  avert  a  rupture 
between  Russia  and  Turkev  In  1821,  xiv.  68-^eiEort8  oC 
to  bring  about  accommodation  between  Russia  and 
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Tiirk«7,  XT.  IM— reMfueot  of  I<mum  hj^  zlz.  11 
dprodij  treaty  with,  S9  note— reoofnition  of  Louis 
Philippe  b]r«  zxIy.  49— want  of  representatiTe  iniitltu- 
tlonSf  and  state  of  political  feeling  in,  81— repression 
of  the  excitement  in  Italy  in  1830  by,  87— Jealousy  to- 
ward France  excited  in,  xxr.  1 — a  party  to  convention 
for  separation  of  Belgium  and  Holland,  80,  88— policy 
of.  In  Italy,  1830,  85— Intervention  of.  In  Italy,  1S80, 
ST — suppresses  the  insurrection  in  Bologna,  etc,  88— 
defensive  measures  of,  1330,  80— share  ot  in  the  parti* 
tlon  of  Poland,  xxvL  5,  6— conference  between,  and 
I*rua8ia  and  Russia  regarding  Poland,  87 — secret  views 
of,  28— treatment  of  Dwemicki  and  his  eompanions  by, 
09 — retreat  of  the  Polish  troops  Into,  98~presidencv  of 
the  confederacy  assigned  to.  III.  xxvii.  4— vot^s  given 
to  her  in  the  Diet,  w.  note— population,  military  con- 
tingent, etc,  6  and  note — education  In,  9 — statistics  of 
ft  in  relation  to  crime,  10— emperor  of,  letter  to  the 
Diet  Arom,  1819,  81— resolutions  proposed  by,  against 
Liberalism,  81 — circular  from,  on  the  repressive  meas- 
ures in  Germany,  Sl^nd  on  the  Neapolitan  revolution, 
38 — ^increasing  Influence  of,  in  the  Diet,  83— withholds 
all  approach  to  constitutional  government,  35 — resolu- 
tion regarding  Holstein  moved  by,  88 — military  prep- 
arations  of,  on  the  French  Revolution  of  1830,  45— 
elfeet  of  the  Belgian  and  Polish  revolutions  in,  46— 
Tepresslve  measures  against  the  press  by,  4S — occupa- 
tion of  Frankfort  by  troops  of,  51 — martial  law  pro- 
claimed by,  in  that  city,  68— the  emperor  of,  at  Con- 
gress  of  HQnchengrata,  52 — death  of  the  Emperor 
Francis,  and  unchanged  policy  of,  55 — ^law  regarding 
atate  criminals,  58— extension  of  the  railway  mania  to, 
ib. — extension  of  railways  In,  1841, 67— effect  of  the  re- 
fhsal  of  the  promised  constitution  in,  81 — Influence  of 
her  preponderance  In  the  Diet,  84 — supported  by  the 
Catholle  states,  85— her  Jealousy  of  Russia,  87— atti- 
tude of,  toward  France,  183*3,  ixlx.  88,  26 — Interven- 
tion in  Romagna,  1831,  86— and  again  in  183*2,  87, 89— 
anpporta  Prussia  on  the  Antwe^  question,  86— but 
oonipelled  to  remain  quiet,  96 — ^measures  of,  against 
the  Poltah  reftigees  in  Switzerland,  xxx.  84— a  party  to 
the  Congress  of  Muntx-Oraetz,  ^,  86 — statistics  of 
armj  of,  86  note— reasons  ol^  against  disarming,  1834, 
83 — commercial  treaty  with  England  jxxxil.  43— views 
of.  regarding  Russia  and  Turkey,  18o9,  65 — a  party  to 
treaty  for  settlemont  of  the  East,  67 — military  prepnra- 
tion.'i  to  enforce  it,  53— forces  prepared  by,  for  enforcing 
the  traaty,  61 — naval  force  for  operations  In  Syria,  68 
— «  party  to  the  treaty  of  March,  1841,  regarding  the 
Daroanelles,  T6— a  partv  to  the  occupation  of  Cracow, 
xxxlil.  61— reception  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  in,  63— 
measnres  of,  against  the  refngeen  in  Switzerland,  6S — 
defnands  the  expulsion  of  Louis  Napoleon  from  Switz- 
erland, xxxlv.  80 — amnesty  proclaimed  in  Italy  by, 
etc.,  81 — sides  with  England  on  the  Eastern  qnestion, 
80 — proportion  of  army  to  population  in,  xxxlx.  26— 
position  of,  toward  England,  1841,  IV.  xll.  15— propor- 
tion of  children  at  school  in,  81  note— proposed  share 
of,  in  partition  of  Turkey,  120— class  from  which  the 
array  is  drawn  in,  xllli.  25— details  of  army  of,  83  note 
— eiltets  of  the  raonetaiv  crisis  in  England  on,  141— 
negotiations  with,  regarding  the  slave-trade,  xliv.  48— 
policy  of.  In  her  Polish  provinces,  xItL  15  €t  teq. — con- 
duct of,  during  the  insurrection  in  Gallcia,  83- retreat 
of  ber  troops  from  C*rscow,  88 — recaptures  it,  24— sn- 
nexation  of  Cracow,  86  —her  conduct  in  the  Insurrection, 
87 — formal  cession  of  Cracow  to,  62 — views  and  policy 
of,  1847,  In  the  Papal  SUtes,  73,  76— charge  brought 
hj  Palmerston  against,  in  regard  to  Italy,  88— policy 
of,  toward  Switzerland,  90— eupports  the  Swiss  con- 
servatives, 9T,  99— a  party  to  the  proposed  leagtie 
against  England,  106 — entry  of  troops  of,  into  Modena, 
ItL  8— forces  of,  in  Italy  at  outbreak  of  revolution,  4— 
feeling  In  Lombardy  on  her  rule,  8— the  Pope  declares 
war  against,  84— the  war  with  Sardinia,  26  et  sea.— 
difllcnltles  of  Radetsky  from  distracted  state  o^  68 — 
renewal  of  the  war  with  Sardinia,  84— forces  for  it,  86 
— armistice  concluded,  9S— intervention  of,  at  Leghorn, 
104 — occupation  of  Bologna,  106 — peace  concluded  with 
Sardinia,  180— had  previously  agreed  to  the  separation 
of  Lombardy,  121— difVarent  races  In,  liii.  8 — population 
of  empire  by  race.  {b.  note -statistics  of  German,  5 
note — commerce  or,  1831,  45,  ib.  note— peculiar  mili- 
tary system  of,  8— composition  of  her  army,  ib.  note — 
views  of,  at  the  general  Diet,  S3— increasing  jealousy 
at  the  central  government,  60— breach  between  them, 
78 — views  of^  on  the  Crerman  constitution,  76 — with- 
holds her  concurrence  from  the  Prussian  constltntion, 
85— measures  of,  against  Prussia,  90— dissension  be- 
tween them  regarding  Hesse-Cassel, '91— treaty  with 
Russia,  98— the  Olmutz  Convention,  98— accedes  to 
settlement  of  Schleswlg  question,  97— Libentl  excite- 
ment iQ  Vienna,  llv.  1  et  ssg.— tumnlts  in  the  oapttal, 


8  €t  ts7.— resignation  of  Metfeemleh,  6, 6— progrsai  of 
revolution,  7— commencement  of  troubles  in  ^hernia 
and  llnngarr,  8  tt  $eq. — suppression  of  the  revolt  in 
the  former,  13  et  seg.— commencement  of  the  revolt  In 
Hnnnry,  Ifr— constitution  for  the  latter,  16— general 
constitution  Tor  the  empire,  17— animosity  of  races  in, 
18— hostility  of  Hungarians  to  Austrlanii,  19— cono&i* 
atory  measures  df  government,  80— fidelity  of  the 
Croats,  81— increased  disturbances  in  Vienna,  88 — 
flight  of  the  emperor  from  Vienna,  ib.  88 — afresh  revo- 
lutionary movements  In  Vienna,  84 — prodamatlon  from 
Innspruck,  86— fidelity  of  the  army,  86— rupture  be- 
tween  Magyars  and  Croats,  87— meeting  of  the  Hun- 
garian deputies,  and  their  proceedings,  83,  89— meet- 
ing of  Constituent  Assembly^  80— return  of  the  emperor 
to  vienfia,  81— diflforences  with  the  Hungarian  govern- 
ment, 88— parties  in  Hungary,  34  et  se^.— preparations 
for  war,  48— plans  of,  44— appointment  of  Lamberg  in 
Hungarv,  etc,  47— Hungary  declared  in  a  state  of 
siege,  60 — the  Insurrection  in  Vienna,  51  et  teq. — mur- 
der of  Latour,  66 — conduct  of  the  Constituent  Assem- 
bly, 67— retirement  of  the  emperor  to  Olmutz,  6&— 
march  of  Jellachich  on  Vienna,  60  et  tsg.— capture  of 
the  city,  66  et  seo. — execution  of  Blum,  etc.,  74— 
Schwai-tzenberg  ministry,  75 — ^resignation  of  the  em- 
peror, and  accession  of  Fmnels  Joseph,  76— proclama- 
tion by  the  new  emperor,  Iv.  1 — ^new  constitution,  8— 
its  reception,  3— the  Hungarian  war,  4  et  aeq. — execu- 
tion of  Bathlany,  18->Welden  appointed  to  command 
against  the  HungarianH,  81 — Hungarians  declare  their 
independence,  86— desperate  condition,  and  resolves  to 
seek  the  aid  of  Russia,  83,  89 — continued  disasters,  46 
—capitulation  of  Oeorgey,  and  close  of  the  war,  80  et 
eeq. — execution  of  the  leaders,  86— Jealousy  between, 
and  Russia  after  the  war,  86 — demands  of,  for  expul- 
sion of  Hungarian  refugees  from  Turkey,  Ivl.  56— thn 
representative  of,  absent  from  Wellington's  fhneral,  77 
— final  results  of  the  French  Revolution  to,  IvlL  61 

Austria  proper,  education  and  crime  in.  III.  xxvlL  11 
note. 

Austrlans,  their  mode  of  fighting  the  Turks,  11.  xlii.  58. 

Austrian  empire,  representative  institutions  Inapplicable 
to  the,  I.  I.  68. 

Austrian  Poland,  statistics  of,  IL  xxvl.  88.— Sss  Oalleia. 

Autiehamp,  count,  force  under,  for  invasion  of  Spain,  I. 
xlL  70. 

Antoblographers,  German,  IIL  xxviU.  61,  66. 

Autos  da  fe,  abolition  of,  in  Spain,  I.  viL  84, 

Auxerre,  insurrection  at,  1834,  III.  xxx.  47 — reform  ban- 
quet at,  IV.  xllv.  88 — resistance  to  the  new  valuation 
in,  61. 

Ava,  advance  of  the  Brlttsli  toward.  III.  xxxlx.  70. 

Avaray,  the  duke  d%  made  member  of  Chamber  of  Peers, 
J.  liL  20. 

Ave  Maria,  the  Connteas  Hahn-Hahn's,  III.  xxviiL  68. 

Avellino,  revolutionary  movement  at,  I.  vIL  106. 

Aventura,  crew  of  the,  liberated  at  Algiers,  II.  xvil.  47. 

Aversa,  capitulation  of,  to  the  Austrians,  I.  vlii.  79. 

Avezzana,  revolt  of,  at  Genoa,  IV.  lii.  101— breaks  the 
armistice,  103— letter  from,  to  Lord  Ilsrdwicke,  A. 
note — heads  the  insui^nls  at  Rome,  110. 

Avignon,  murder  of  Marshal  Brune  at,  I.  ill.  88 — railway 
from  Marseilles  to.  III.  xxxlv.  8. 

Avray,  the  duke  d%  resignation  of,  IL  xxlv.  44. 

Axel  and  Walbnrg,  Oehlenech lager's.  III.  xxvUL  26. 

Aya,  defeat  of  the  Turks^at,  II.  xlv.  186. 

Ayans,  Institution  of,  in  Turkey,  II.  xlli.  89. 

AylesbuiT,  election  of  1880  for,  II.  xxli.  67. 

Ayimer,  ford,  recalled  from  Canada,  III.  xxxri.  87. 

Aymar,  general,  during  the  revolt  at  Lyons,  1834|  IIL 
XXX.  4o. 

Ayr,  reform  riots  at,  1831,  IL  zzlii.  67— Intended  rising 
in,  1648,  IV.  xllll.  189. 

Aytoun,  W.  E.,  tlie  poems  of,  T.  v.  85. 

Azarba,  general,  capitulation  of,  at  Genoa,  IV.  111.  101. 

Azeglio,  marquis  d*,  influence  of  the  works  of,  IV.  xlvl. 
63. 

Azof,  regiment  of,  destroyed  before  Varna,  IT.  xv.  60. 

Azofl;  the,  at  Navarino,  II.  xlv.  160, 161. 

Azrow,  capture  of,  by  the  French,  IV.  xlv.  41. 


Baband-Larlbtftre,  M.,  TV.  Ivii.  4. 

Babylon  e,  barracks  ol^  captured  by  the  lnBUlt;eofa^  IL 

xvil.  82. 
Bach,  M.,  minister  of  Jnitioe,  IV.  liv.  88,  75— measures 

of,  during  insurrection  of  Vienna,  66. 
Bachelors,  the.  In  the  Hetairia,  1 1,  xiv.  6. 
Bacheluz,  general,  a  leader  of  the  oonapiraey  in  the  army, 

L  ix.  81. 
Back  settlements,  extension  of  the  Amerlean  bank*  in 

the,  and  enmity  of  the  democmti  at  thlS|  IIL  xxxrli. 

16. 
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Baekhonfle,  captain,  IV.  xlrlil.  106— the  artillery  under, 
at  Jugdullnok,  8& 

Backwoodsmen,  the  American,  III.  xzxvU.  11. 

Baden,  contributions  from  France  to,  I.  lU.  48  note—the 
princess  of,  mairied  to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  tUL  98 
— representative  institutions  in,  IL  xxiv.  81— revolu- 
tionary excitement,  etc.  In,  1831,  xxv.  82— votes  of,  in 
thi  Qennanic  Diet,  III.  xxvii.  4  note— population  and 
mOitajy  contingent,  5  note— establishment  of  represent- 
ative assembly  In,  17— suppression  of  newraapers  in, 
49— army  of,  xxx.  86  note— statistics  of,  IV.  IIIL  5  note 
— a  member  of  the  ZoU-Vereln,  18— concessions  of  gov- 
ernment of,  1848,  21— revolt  under  Stmve  in,  87— ae- 
oepts  the  Germanic  constitution  of  1848,  77— renewed 
hxsurrectlon  in,  82— its  suppression,  83. 

Bagdad,  population  of,  II.  xiil.  82  note — cholera  In,  xiv. 
81— establishment  of  academv  at,  III.  xxxiL  63. 

Bager,  general,  defense  of  Aran  by,  lY.  Iv.  9. 

Bagot,  Sir  C,  governor-general  of  India,  IV.  zlL  14  note. 

Bahama,  free  negro  labor  in,  III.  xxxi.  98. 

Baibout,  submission  of,  to  the  Rusrians,  II.  xr.  104— 
evacuated  by  them,  106— occupied  by  the  Turks,  108— 
their  defeat  at,  109. 

Balllle,  Joanna,  the  poems  and  dramas  of,  L  ▼.  96. 

Balllot,  M.,  II.  xvil.  67  note. 

Bailly,  the  marquis  de,  II.  xvl.  14 

Bijazeth,  overrun  by  the  Russians,  II.  xv.  82— defeat  of 
the  Turks  at,  103. 

Baka,  capture  of;  by  the  Russians,  IL  xIII.  70. 

Bakers,  reforms  reearding.  In  Turkey,  III.  xxzil.  68. 

Balaguer,  retreat  of  the  royalists  from,  I.  xL  76. 

Bala-Hlssar,  entry  of  Shah  Soojah  into  the.  III.  xl.  74— 
importance  of  possession  of,  by  the  Britlsli,  100— Its 
neglect  by  them,  101— its  strengthening  urged  by  the 
engineers,  ib.  note — proposed  removal  of  the  troops 
into  tlie,  116— evacuation  of,  by  the  British,  122 — the 
neglect  to  occupy,  141. 

Balaklava,  parallel  between  Sleroczyn  and,  n.  xxvl.  64. 

Balanxat,  brigadier,  made  minlster-at-war,  I.  xi.  62. 

Balbek,  position  of  Ibrahim  Facha  at.  III.  xxxli.  78. 

Balbi,  his  estimate  of  the  population  of  China,  IV.  xlvllL  & 

fiidbo,  comte  dl,  influence  of  the  works  of,  IV.  xlvi.  63. 

BAle«  the  railway  to,  IV.  xUv.  42 — growth  of  radicalism 
In,  xlvL  91 — decision  of,  on  the  Sunderbund,  96— neu- 
ter In  the  contest  between  the  Radicals  and  Sunder- 
bund, 102. 

Balkan,  defensive  line  of  the,  IL  xili.  66— difficulties 
presented  by  it,  ih. — the  eonntry  between  it  and  Con- 
stantinople, 66— defenses  of  the,  68 — description  of  the 
passes  of  the,  xv.  129— preparations  of  Dlebiteh  for 
passing  it,  130. 

Balkh,  route  to  India  by,  IIL  xl.  19. 

Ballarat,  the  gold-fields  of;  IV.  Ivi.  72. 

Balhu-at,  M.,  attack  on,  at  Brest,  L  ix.  90. 

Ballaateros,  general,  measures  recommended  in  1820  by, 
I.  vii.  70— during  the  atUck  of  the  Guard  on  Madrid, 
xl.  66— forces  under,  in  1823,  xiL  71 — capitulation  of; 
to  the  French,  79— Junction  of,  with  Riego,  86. 

Ballingarry,  rising  of  Smith  O'Brien  at,  IV.  xliil.  189. 

Balllnl,  general,  neads  the  insuigents  at  Bologna,  IV. 

III.  106. 

Ballot,  the,  petition  in  favor  of,  11.  xxitl.  81— would  only 
increase  corruption,  166 — one  of  the  oMects  of  the 
Radicals,  IIL  xxxl.  1 — one  of  the  points  of  the  charter, 
xxxvii.  68 — established  in  France  by  constitution  of 
1848,  IV.  11.  17. 

Ballvbay,  great  popish  meeting  at,  II.  xxl.  116. 

Baltic,  the  Russian  navy  in  the,  I.  vili.  46— tlie  storm  of 
November,  1824,  in  the,  92— the  Russian  navy  in  the, 
l«f6,  in.  xxxvi.  61. 

Baltic  states,  sUtistics  of  exports  to  the,  IL  xlx.  88. 

Baltic  trade,  British  and  fbrelgn  shipping  employed  in 
the,  IL  xlx.  31. 

Baltimore,  the  crash  of  1887  in,  III.  xxxvIL  28. 

Bamberg,  democratic  excitement  in,  1831,  II.  xxv.  89. 

Bamford,  trial  and  sentence  of,  for  sedition,  I.  x.  29 — on 
militaiy  training  among  the  Radicals,  86  note. 

Bamlan  Fan,  the,  IIL  xl.  19,  20 — occnpHtion  of,  by  the 
Britlsli,  8a-checks  of  the  British  in,  87, 88— defeat  of 
Dost  Mohammed  at,  89 — the  British  captives  sent  to, 

IV.  xlvili  101. 

Bancroft  on  the  English  language,  I.  iv.  8. 
Bandon,  insurrectionary  gathering  >t,  1822,  L  z.  119. 
Bansalore,  road  from  Madras  to,  fv.  xllx.  118  note. 
Banishment,  expedience  of  punishing  political  oflenses 

with,  L  UL  140. 
Bank  acts  fbr  SeoUand  and  Ireland,  the,  1846,  IV.  xli. 

116. 
Bank  cash  payment  bill,  debate  on  the,  1821, 1,  x.  100. 
Bank  charter,  bill  for  renewal  of  the,  IIL  xxxl.  64— ar- 

Siments  against  it,  66— «nd  for  It,  66— reflections  on 
is  debate,  67— renewal  act,  eflbet  ot  in  stimulating 
Industry,  111  •»  •»  e 


Bank  charter  aet,  1844,  IT.  xlL  107  «(  teq.^ 
for  it,  108  et  •eq.—and  against,  112— reflectionfl  on  tt, 
116  §t  teq. — ^its  influence  on  the  railway  and  other  apecN- 
ulatlons,  xlil.  1 — operation  of  it  in  the  crisis  of  1847, 
xliil.  74— defense  of  It  In  1847  by  Sir  R.  Peel,  81— sos- 
pension  of  it,  102 — reflections  <hi  this,  108— great  and 
immediate  effect  of  it,  104— Queen's  speech  on  Ite  sas- 
pension,  106— Sir  R.  Peel's  statement  on  it,  106  «(  sag. 
— answer  of  Lord  Oeoige  Bentindc,  etc,  109 — report 
of  the  parliamentary  committees  on  it,  119— reflectioes 
on  the  debate  on  it,  113— objects  of  Sir  R.  Peel  in  it, 
161— effects  which  have  followed  It,  168— how  it  in- 
flamed specnlation,  168. 

Bank  restriction  act,  debates  on  the,  1819,  I.  iv.  67— fbe 
committee  on  It,  ib. — its  alleged  influence  on  the  n^ 
tional  distress,  1830,  IL  xxiL  22— Graham  on  Ite  effeeta, 
28— Mr.  Baring,  etc.,  on  Ite  effects,  82  note — fall  of 
prices  caused  by  it,  and  influence  of  this  in  oompeUii^ 
repeal  of  taxes,  40. 

Bank  of  Belgium,  cash  payments  suspended  by,  1843^ 
IV.  liii.  1& 

Bank  of  England,  discnssion  in  Fariiament  in  1816  re- 
garding the  resumption  of  cash  payments  by,  I.  iL  46 
«( seq. — ^Ita  prospetity,  1818,  Iv.  81— ite  Increased  issci!S, 
89— debates  on  tba  resumption  of  cash  payments,  33  et 
teq. — ^ite  petition  against  the  resumption  of  cash  pay- 
ments, 61— its  circulation,  1614  to  1 81 7,  6&— metallic 
drain  on  It,  1817-1818,  x.  18— effects  of  the  act  for  tbe 
resumption  of  cash  payments  on  Its  issues,  28 — ^its  Is- 
sues, 1818-1822,  22  note— Ite  discounts,  180&-18S8,  ib. 
—ite  dreuUtion,  1817-1820,  188-and  1884,  IL  xlx.  6 
— purchase  of  the  military  and  naval  pensions  by  it, 
12— ite  circulation,  eta,  1894-1826,  66— drain  of  spede 
from  it,  caused  by  the  South  American  specniatioos  in 
1826,  6&— drain  of  specie  from  It,  79  and  note— pres- 
sure on  it,  80— measures  of  government,  81 — ^Incressed 
issues,  1826,  xxl.  6— bullion  in,  1828-18i4, 14— pressore 
on  It,  1886,  ib. — suppression  of  the  small  noiea,  16— dr- 
eulatlon  of  notes,  l8l8-18o2,  as  compared  with  exports, 
etc,  19  note-^ct  authorizing  esteblishing  eonntry 
branches,  28— additional  Issues  and  loana,  BB — ^redoo. 
tlon  lu  its  notes,  xxii.  22— run  on  it,  1832,  xxiii.  109l- 
effect  of  the  bank  charter  act  regarding  ite  notes,  IIL 
xxxi.  112— drculation  of,  1838-1886,  ib.  note-:-restric. 
tton  of  ite  issues,  xxxv.  8,  6 — evils  of  ite  papier  being 
convertible,  6— aid  given  by  it  to  United  Stetes  Banl^ 
1838,  xxxvii.  81— effecte  of  distress  of  1839  on  ite  drcu- 
lation, eta,  40— averages  of,  1838-1840,  ib.  note— dren. 
lation  of  notes,  188&-1840,  fh.— 1637-1841.  41  note^ 
contraction  of  them,  1840, 41— drain  of  gold,  etc,  from 
it,  1842,  etc,  IV.  xll.  17— fall  In  its  circulation,  i&l— 
bullion  and  circulation  of,  1840-1845,  76  and  note- 
Peers  proposed  changes  in  It,  109 — bullion  in,  Issnes, 
rates  of  discount,  etc,  1844,  xIII.  1  and  note— drain  of 
gold,  etc,  fh)m,  1846-1847,  xliil.  71  and  note — proceed- 
ings of,  during  the  crisis  of  1847,  78— Increased  dis- 
counts, 83— raising  of  discount  and  other  prootedli^s, 
August,  1847,  100— ite  perilous  state,  101  suspension 
of  the  charter  act,  102— ite  rates  of  interest,  October, 
1847,  to  November,  1848, 104  note— preparations  against 
the  Chartlste  at,  183— drain  of  gold  from,  1886, 146— 
Yariatlons  in  gold  held  by  It  since  act  of  1844, 168. 

Bank  of  France,  discounts,  etc«,  of  tbe,  1881,  IL  xxv.  38 
—rise  In  value  of  shares  of,  1886,  IIL  xxxilL  4IU-aDd 
1837  to  1841,  xxxlv.  10  note— measures  of,  on  the  crias 
of  1846,  IV.  xlvli.  6— enlarged  ispues  of  notes  antbor- 
ieed,  8— circnlation,  specie,  etc,  1846-1847,  ib.  note^ 
stete  of,  1848, 1.  23— cash  paymente  suspended,  84— ef- 
forts,  etc,  of,  1848,  26. 

Bank  of  Ireland,  act  of  1846  regarding  the,  IT.  xli.  115. 

Banks,  failure  of,  in  Russia,  I.  vlll.  91— eonntry,  failueB 
of;  1826,  IL  xlx.  80— their  stebiUty,  88— stete  of  the, 
opening  of  1826,  xxl.  1— pressure  on  the,  1886,  and  ite 
causes,  14 — the  Scottish,  tiieir  circulation  and  stabili^ 
during  1826,  24-^efbnse  of  them  by  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
96— mn  on  the,  urged  by  0*Connell  in  1830,  xxiL  69— 
of  issue,  regnlatlona  of  the  new  bank  charter  act  re- 
garding, III.  xxxL  64— puUic  companies  for,  in  France, 
xxxir.  7  note — restriction  of  paper  issues  of  the,  xxxv. 
2,  6— private  drculation  of,  1884-1836, 18  note— Joint- 
stock,  mania  for,  1836-1886,  14— number  of,  in  the 
United  Stetea,  1814,  xxxvii.  6— failures  of,  1811  to  1829, 
ft.-*general  prudence  of,  in  the  United  Stetea,  7  ste- 
tlsUcs  of  them,  ib.  and  note— Jealousy  of  the,  in  the 
United  States  on  the  part  of  the  Demoeratie  party,  IS 
— ^measures  of  General  Jackson  aintinst  them,  14— 
causes  of  complaint  againat  them,  16— enmity  to  thdr 
extension  in  tne  back  settlements,  16— oommcaoemeat 
of  the  crusade,  17 — crash  among  the,  20— New  Y<Hk 
petition  in  favor  of,  21— Inereased  madness  of  the,  te 
the  West,  28 — their  operations,  24— treasury  order  re- 
garding cash  payments,  26— general  erash  ansong  them, 
1837,  88— increaaed  measorea  agaioal  tkom,  89    their 
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influciiM,  90  mote— geoenl  nipeiMioD  of  thoni,  81 — 
•fifeet  in  Canada  of  Jaekaon't  eniiade  against  them,  70 
— the  Joint-stock,  of  Great  Britain,  droulatioa  of,  1836, 
40 — ataUctics  of,  in  India,  xxxix,  81  note— the  Ameri- 
can, effeeU  of  their  dlstrem  in  Great  Britain,  IT.  zli. 
85-~]>rivate,  the  act  of  1844  an  regarda,  110— absence 
of  run  on.  In  the  eriiia  of  1847,  xllii.  74~failnres  of, 
1847,  101— raapendLon  of  caah  paymenbi  by  the.  In 
Frimee,  L  96. 
Bank-notes,  sadden  contraction  of,  and  Its  effects,  I.  ii. 
11 — committee  on  preventing  forgenr  of,  Iv.  47--^ircu- 
latioQ  of,  in  England,  18I6-.1819,  z.  19  note-^iroulation 
of,  1818  to  162S,  2-2  note— circnUtioa  ot,  1817  to  I8SO1, 
138 — cirenlation  of,  in  England,  as  compared  irith 
price  of  wheat,  1820-1834,  II.  zlx.  6  note— and  of 
wlieat  and  cotton,  1815-1826,  ib.  note— circulation  of, 
in  England,  1824-1825,  66— alleged  overissnes  of,  1826, 
xxi.  6— preference  of,  to  coin,  10 — circulation  of,  com* 
pared  with  price  of  wheat,  1818-1886,  80  nete— dimin- 
ished olroalatlon  of,  zzii.  27— circulation  of,  1830  to 
1833,  III.  zxxi.  55  note—proposed  declaration  of  tbem 
a  legal  tender,  64— circulation  o(  1832-1836, 112  note 
— contraction  of,  1340,  zzzvli.  41—1837-1841,  ib.  note 
-— aniall  circulation  of,  in  India,  zzziz.  81 — circulation 
of,  1839,  etc,  IV.  zli.  17— increased  circulation  of, 
1810-1844,  76— drcuUtlon  of,  as  regulated  by  act  of 
1844,  109, 110— toUI  circulation  of;  under  Peers  acts, 
116  note— circiUation  of,  1844,  zUi.  1—1844  to  1846,  ib, 
note— contraction  of,  by  bank  charter  act,  zliii.  108— 
table  of  circulation  of,  1844-1861,  ib.  note — enlarged 
issue  of,  in  France,  1847,  zlvii.  8—1846-1847.  ib.  note 
— circulation  of,  in  Fiance,  1848,  L  27— made  incon- 
vertible in  Belgium,  1843,  liii.  18. 

Bank  stocks,  high  prices  of,  1824,  II.  ziz.  64. 

Bankers,  overissues  of  the,  alleged  as  the  cauiie  of  the 
crisis  of  1826,  II.  zzl.  6— private,  new  act  regarding 
number  of  partners,  23 — prosperity  of  the,  in  France, 
xziv.  8 — the  oonntry,  alu-m  of;  on  the  bank  act,  IV. 
xli.  107. 

Banking,  Adam  Smith  on,  I.  z.  10— mania  for,  in  the 
western  United  States,  1837,  III.  zzzvii.  28,  24. 

Banking  companies,  new,  1825,  IL  ziz.  66  note. 

Banking  department  of  the  Bank,  the,  as  arranged  by  act 
of  1844.  IV.  zlL  100. 

Banking  system,  the,  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  II.  zzL  24. 

Bankes,  Mr.,  opposes  the  grant  to  Canning's  family,  IL 
zzl.  W — arguments  of,  against  Catholic  emancipation, 
140— vote  of,  on  the  address,  1830,  zziL  26— vote  of;  on 
the  civil  list,  1880,  79— thrown  oat  for  Dorsetshire, 
zziii.  68. 

Bankhead,  Dr.,  physician  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  I.  z.  164 

Bankmptcies,  reduced  number  ot^  in  1818,  I.  iv.  81 — in- 
crease of,  1819,  z.  88— number  of,  in  Great  Britain, 
1834  to  1341,  III.  zzzviL  48  and  note— number  of,  in 
France,  1838,  etc.,  44— commercial,  1847,  IV.  zliii.  101 
— ^increase  of,  during  1847.  and  subsequent  yeacu,  114 
—number  of,  in  Berlin.  1843,  llii.  63. 

Bankruptcy  cases,  increase  of,  in  Chancery,  IL  zz.  82 
note.  , 

BaAos,  Lopez,  appointed  captain-general  of  Navarre,  I. 
viL  93. 

Banquet,  the  French  Liberals  resolve  on  a,  IV.  zlvii.  41 
— preparations  for  it,  44— compromise  agreed  to,  ib. 

Banquet  agitation,  commencement  of  the, In  France,  IV. 
zlviL  19— its  decline  at  the  end  of  the  year,  24— renew- 
al of,  in  France,  11.  20. 

Baptist  missionaries,  the,  connection  of,  with  the  slave 
insunection  of  1831,  IIL  zzzL  83— in  the  West  Indies, 
zzzvii  123. 

Baqnrut  Bao,  appointed  Hahanjah  of  Chralior,  IV.  zliz. 
8& 

Baragaay  d'Hilllers,  general,  opemtions  of.  In  Algeria, 
IV.  zlv.  28— a  eandidate  for  the  vice-presldentship, 
ML  4— appointed  to  command  in  Paris,  84 

Barante,  M.,  appointed  to  the  ministry  of  the  interior,  I. 
ill.  16— made  a  connaelor  of  state,  vi.  82 — supported 
by  the  Doctrinairea  tz.  24— coarse  followed  by,  after 
the  fall  of  Deeases,  60— dismissed  firom  the  Council  of 
State,  87— one  of  the  Doctrinaires,  II.  zvll.  9— a  writer 
for  the  daily  press,  zviiL  74— the  works  of,  88. 

Barbadoes,  great  hnrricane  in,  1881,  III.  zzzi.  87. 

Barbaca,  captain,  and  Marat,  I.  ill.  100 — betrays  bim, 
102. 

Barbarians,  the  conqnests  of  the,  IL.  ziil.  4— their  settle- 
ment) in  Eastern  Europe,  6— successive  inroads  of,  into 
Austria,  IV.  liiU  & 

Barbarons  tribes,  tendency  to  migration  among,  L  i.  68. 

Barb^  Marliois,  M.,  a  member  of  the  Richelieu  ministry, 
L  iiL  42— law  against  seditious  cries  Introduced  by,  64. 

Barbfta,  Armand,  a  leader  of  the  Bocidt^dea  Saisons,  III. 
zzziv.  86— heads  the  insurrection  of  12th  May,  87— 
taken  prisoner,  Uf, — trial  of,  41— his  conviction  and 
ioataiM,  42-^Tiews  oA  Ia  the  oonspiraoy,  43— Ubera- 


tlon  of,  IV.  1. 11— daring  the  revolt  of  May  16, 72— ap- 
pointed  by  mob  to  provisioiial  government,  78— taken 
prisoner,  ib. — ^implicated  in  the  revolt  of  June,  1\2. 

Barcelona,  oonspiraoy  in,  1817,  L  vii.  46— ezecutlon  of 
political  priaoaera  at,  1819,  64— proclamation  of  the 
Constitation  at,  73— violence  of  the  people  against  the 
priests  in,  89— <arreets  of  royalists  at,  zL  81— the  Com- 
muneros  Id,  40— ravages  of  yellow  fever  In,  43— conlests 
between  flie  royalists  and  renubUcana  in,  64— holds  out 
for  the  revolutionists,  ziL  79. 

Bardazi,  Don  Euaebio,  becomes  minister  of  foreign  af- 
fairs, I.  zi.  29. 

Baring,  Mr.  Alaz.,  on  the  commercial  crisis  of  1826,  IV. 
zliii.  118  and  note. 

Baring,  Sir  F.,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  bank 
charter  act,  IV.  zliii.  112. 

Baring,  H.,  a  lord  of  the  teeasnry,  1841,  IV.  zli.  14  note. 

Baring,  Mr.  T.,  arguments  of,  against  bank  charter  act, 
1847,  IV.  zliii.  109— a  member  of  the  committee  on  it. 
112. 

Baring,  Hon.  W.,  secretary  of  board  of  oonferol,  1841,  IV. 
zli.  14  note. 

Baring,  Mr.,  argnmenta  of,  against  the  oonttnuanee  of 
the  income  taz,  L  IL  18— at  Aiz-la^Chapelle,  vi.  61— 
petition  on  ftee  trade  presented  by,  z.  64— speech  of, 
on  the  resumption  of  cash  payments,  101— arguments 
of,  agidnst  the  snppresalon  of  small  notes,  IL  zzL  12— 
motion  ly^,  on  the  currency,  1630,  zzU.  82  and  note-^ 
speech  o(  on  the  abandonment  of  the  sinking  fimd,  86 
stssf.— attack  on  his  house  by  the  reform  riotera,  zziii. 
67— proposed  as  chancellor  of  the  ezcheqner,  108— ar- 
guments of.  In  favor  of  the  bank  charter  act,  III.  zzxi. 
06— president  of  board  of  trade,  1836|  zzzv.  16  note- 
argument  of,  against  retention  of  Income  taz,  IV.  zlil. 
16— illustration  of  the  crisis  of  1847  by,  zliii.  78— speech 
of,  on  the  commercial  crisis  of  1847,  76l 

Baring  and  Hope,  Messrs.,  loans  contracted  for  by,  1817, 
etc.,  1.  z.  18. 

Barley,  produce  of,  in  France,  II.  zvlL  128  note— prices 
of,  in  England,  1S22-1826,  ziz.  7  note— prices  of,  1824- 
1825,  64  note— proposed  new  duties  on,  1827,  zzl.  78 — 
average  price  of,  for  forty-four  years,  1827,  80— fall  of 
prices  of,  1782-1887,  III.  zzzvH.  46  note— proposed 
eliding  scale  of  duties  on,  IV.  zlL  84. 

Barlow,  Sir  George,  conolndes  the  Mahratta  peace.  III. 
zzziz.  86— recalled,  87. 

Bamsley,  riots  at,  1829,  IL  zzii.  IT. 

Barr,  lieutenant,  during  the  Afghanistan  ezpeditioo, 
IIL  zl.  65l 

Barraekpore,  the  mutiny  at,  UL  zzziz.  76— Its  vigorona 
suppression,  77 — ^reflections  on  it,  7S. 

Barrett,  msjpr-general,  at  the  storming  of  the  forts  of 
Canton,  IV.  zlvlii.  82. 

Barricade  de  St.  Meri,  society  called,  IIL  zxz.  42  note. 

Barricades,  the  first,  in  Paris,  IL  zvL  71— Iiow  to  attack, 
zvii  111. 

Barrier  fortrossci,  abandonment  of  the  treaty  regarding 
the,  HI.  zzlz.  97. 

Barrington,  Mr.,  on  the  state  of  Ireland,  1888,  IIL  szzl. 
86. 

Barrot,  OdiUon,  II.  zvli.  62— political  banquet  nnder,  at 
Paris,  83— embassy  of,  to  the  king,  91, 98— at  the  H6tel 
de  Vllle,  zziv.  88— favors  the  attempt  to  revolutionize 
Spain,  67— and  the  mob,  zzv.  6— his  dismissal  demand* 
ed  by  the  Doctrinaires,  and  resisted  by  the  Republic- 
ans, 7— tenders  his  resignation,  but  withdraws  it,  17 

is  leader  of  the  Opposition  in  1881,  67— arguments  of, 
for  the  abolition  of  the  hereditary  peerage,  91— opposi- 
tion of,  to  the  civil  list,  IIL  zzlz.  21— preparations  for 
new  insurrection  by,  66.^ne  of  the  depnUtion  to  the 
king  after  the  revolt  of  St  Meri,  74— on  the  law  against 
associations,  zxz.  87— at  the  funeral  of  Lafayette,  52— 
minority  against,  as  president,  1834,  68— votes  for,  as 
president,  1884,  zzzllL  8— declaration  of,  in  the  Depu- 
ties, after  tlie  accession  of  Thiers,  68— demand  of  Thiers 
regarding,  zzziv.  88— majority  against,  as  president, 
84i— attacks  of  the  press  on,  1639,  40— views  of,  on  the 
suffrage,  1889,  68— supports  the  Thiers  ministry,  76— 
Joins  the  reform  party,  IV.  zliv.  81 — arguments  0^  on 
reform,  1841,  66— character  of,  99— opposition  or,  to 
the  Jesuits,  zlvl.  11— heads  the  coalition  against  the 
government,  zlvii.  18— speech  of;  at  the  Chateau 
Bouge  banquet,  19 — on  the  aflkir  of  M.  Petit,  87 — dec- 
laration of,  regarding  the  procession,  46— appointed 
minister  of  the  interior,  69— orders  the  withdrawal  of 
the  troops,  61,  62 — ^becomes  premier,  64— arguments 
of;  against  single  chamber  in  Assembly,  IL  9  ee  segi. — 
president  of  council  under  Louis  Napoleon,  81— a  mem« 
her  of  Louis  Napoleon's  cabinet,  Ivil.  8— at  Bugeaud'a 
ftineral,  19 — ^a  member  of  the  permanent  commission, 
28 — formation  of  a  ministry  Intrusted  to,  87— on  the  re- 
vision of  the  constitution,  88. 

Barry,  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament  designed  by,  L  v.  88w  . 
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Bandam,  riots  at,  1849,  IV.  zli.  SO. 

Barter,  prevalence  of.  In  Franee,  184S,  IV.  L  IS. 

Bar(b6,  M.,  II.  zviL  0S— becomes  minister  of  pnblic  in« 
struetlon,  xxv.  17— appointed  minister  of  Jurtloe,  47 — 
ailments  of,  for  the  lav  agalnst^ssoeiations,  III. 
XXX.  86— resignation  of,  40 — ^becomes  president  of  Court 
of  Acooants,  t6.— becomes  minister  of  Justice,  zxxlii. 
86— announcement  of  amnesty  on  the  marriage  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  etc..  88. 

Bartholemy,  M.,  I.  vi.  83— arguments  of,  for  a  change  in 
the  electoral  lav,  84,  88,  e£  aeq. 

Bartholdy's  War  in  the  Tyrol,  on.  III.  zzriiL  63. 

BarUey,  general,  IV.  zlviii.  43. 

Bamkxye  clan,  the,  in  Afghanistan,  III.  xL  86. 

Barzykowsky,  a  member  of  the  National  Council  of  Po- 
und, II.  zxTi.  3S. 

Baseher,  Charles  de,  murder  ot,  III.  zziz.  49. 

Basque  provinces,  political  feelings  prevalent  in  the,  I. 
vil.  IL 

Bassano,  the  dnke  de,  indemnity  to,  I.  iz.  108  note— be- 
comes premier,  III.  xzziU.  6— overthrovn  with  his 
ministry,  6. 

Bassano,  garrisoned  by  Kadetsky,  IV.  UL  60. 

Bsssein,  storming  of,  IV.  zliz.  116. 

Bsasermann,  Bt.,  on  the  state  of  Berlin,  184%  IV.  lilL  57 
note— argfiments  ot^  against  the  Frankfort  insurgents, 
68b 

BasBora,  population  of,  II.  zili.  88  note. 

Bastard  children,  regulations  of  netr  poor-law-  regarding, 
II L  zzzL  169— arguments  against  this,  168-<amend- 
ment  carried,  i6. 

Bastla,  capture  of,  by  the  papal  troops,  III.  zzlz.  27. 

Baatidc,  SL,  ▼lolence  of,  at  the  H6tel  de  Vtlle,  11.  zziv. 
22— and  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  88— and  the  Polish  ban- 

2 net,  IV.  xliv.  59 --minister  of  foreign  aflkira,  1848, 1. 
9  note — urges  the  appointment  of  Cavaignao,  86— min- 
ister of  marine  under  Cavaignao,  VI  note. 

Bastile,  post  of  the,  captured  by  the  insurgents.  III.  zziz. 
69— barricade  of  the,  carried  by  the  troops,  71 — monu- 
ment de  la,  grant  for,  zxz.  18  note— place  of  the,  inau- 
guration of  pillar  to  Insurrection  on,  zzziv.  79. 

Bath,  reform  riots  at,  II.  zxili.  91. 

Baths,  Joint-stock  companies  for,  1896,  IT.  ziz.  66  note. 

Bathiany,  count,  heads  the  Hungarian  Liberals,  IV.  llr. 
9— 4iueceeds  Kossuth,  82— conference  with  Jellachiohf 
83— heads  the  aristocratic  party,  84— arrest  and  execu- 
tion of.  It.  12. 

Batiiurst,  earl,  on  the  detention  of  Napoleon  at  St.  Hel- 
ena, 1. 11.  59— arguments  of,  for  the  foreign  enlistment 
bill,  iv.  96  St  scf.— resigns  on  Canning*s  appointment, 

II.  zxi  64— becomes  president  of  the  oonnoil,  96. 
Bathnrst,  Mr.,  becomes  prssident  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol, I.  z.  90. 

Bathurst,  Mr.  W.  L.,  stni<^  off  aa  oommiidoner  of  the 

nary,  II.  zzli.  81. 
Bathurst,  capUin,  killed  at  Navarino,  II.  ziv.  168. 
BatI,  the  TarUr  invasion  of  Russia  by,  I.  rlii.  88. 
Batta  question,  the.  III.  zl.  & 
Baudi,  M.,  signs  the  protest  against  the  ordonnaneea,  II. 

zviL  63— becomes  prefect  of  police,  zxv.  17. 
Baudin,  admiral,  bombardment  of  St  Juan  d*Ulloa  by, 

III.  zxzlT.  97— at  Naples,  IV.  UL  20. 

Baudin,  M.,  aids  in  the  escape  of  Lavalette,  I.  iU.  06. 

Baudrsnd,  general,  recognition  of,  in  England,  as  em- 
bassador from  Louis  Philippe,  II.  xxlv.  47. 

Bara,  general,  defeats  the  Austrlans  at  Goito,  IV.  lii.  81, 
53— movement  of,  on  Govemolo,  64 — fiirther  move- 
ments of,  68— at  Valegglo,  71 — ^removed  from  the  com- 
mand, 86— his  intended  plans,  8& 

Bavaria,  position  of  the  forces  of,  in  France,  I.  lii.  29— 
contributions  from  France  to,  48  note — the  queen  of, 
▼ill.  98— the  king  of,  his  death,  104— the  croirn-prince 
of,  said  to  be  a  member  of  the  Hctairia,  II.  xiv.  6— 
democratic  excitement  in,  1831,  zzv.  82---votes  of,  in 
the  Germanic  Diet,  III.  zzvil.  4  note — ^populaUon  and 
military  contingent,  5  note — suppression  of  nevspapen 
in,  48— army  of,  zzz.  26  note— auziUary  force  furnish- 
ed to  Greece  by,  zzzll.  86— expansion  of  her  paper  cur- 
rency by,  IV.  xliil.  Ill— king  of,  proposals  of,  regard- 
ing Greece,  xlv.  68— statistics  of,  liiL  6  note— a  mem- 
ber  of  the  Zoll-Verein,  18— excitement  in,  on  the 
French  Revolution  of  1848,  81— revolution  In,  96— op- 
position to  Prussia  in,  27— rejects  the  Germanic  con- 
stitution of  1848,  76— aids  In  suppression  of  revolt  in 
Baden,  83— withholds  her  ooncurrence  from  the  Prus- 
sian constitution,  86 — dissolution  of  Chamber,  86— a 
party  to  treaty  with  Rossia,  92— system  of  prison  labor 
in,  Ivll.  8. 

Bsvoux,  M.,  II.  zvil.  67  note,  74tiote. 

Bayley,  Mr.  Bnttervorth,  IIL  zzziz.  8ft— opposes  the 
aboliUon  of  half  batta,  xl.  6. 

Bayley,  Mr.  JusUee,  trial  of  Hunt,  etc,  before,  L  z,  29. 

Bayoone,  proposed  raUvay  from  Paris  to,  IIL  xzxlv.  8 


— reslstanoe  to  the  new  valuation  in,  IV.  slir.  6t — ^pv»- 

posed  railvay  from  Paris  to,  79. 
BaxanUik,  combat  of,  IL  zv.  44. 
Bas6,  M.,  motion  by,  for  censure  on  the  gOTemnent,  IV. 

Ivil.  40L-arrested,  48. 
Beauobamp.  Alphonse,  Foucb^'s  Memoirs  eompOed  by, 

II.  zvlil.  60. 

Beaumont,  M.  de,  heads  the  violent  Royalists  at  Pant. 

III.  zxiz.  89. 

Beaumont,  Gustave  de,  a  revolutionary  leader,  1847,  IV. 
zlvli.  18. 

Beauvais,  the  bishop  oC  II.  zvL  82. 

Beauvols,  M.  Joss6  de,  I.  HL  67. 

Bebutofl;  prince,  occupies  Akhalcikb,  II.  xr.  82— defme 
of  Akhalsikh  by,  86  et  ssf.— at  Debreexin,  IV.  Iv.  68. 

Bechir,  the  emir,  convention  between  and  the  alliea,  ILL 
zzziL  71. 

Bedeau,  general,  oecui^es  Tlemsen,  IV.  xlv.  99 — defette 
Abd-el-Kader,  80— defeat  of  the  Moors  by,  84 — confer 
enee  with  the  Marooco  chief,  8&— daring  the  insmrec- 
tion  of  1848,  xlvIL  61 — a  memlwr  of  the  provisloesl 
government,  76  note — during  the  insurrection  of  Jane, 
L  84,  87 — wounded,  94— foreign  minister  under  .Car- 
algnac,  97  note — arrested,  Ivil.  48. 

Bedford,  state  of  corporation  of,  IIL  zxxvL  9, 

Bedwin,  disfranchised,  IL  xxiii.  42  note. 

Bedworth,  riots  at,  1829.  II.  xxlL  17. 

Beef,  fall  on,  1818  to  1822,  I.  x.  28  note— oompanUvc 
consumption  of.  In  France  and  England,  IL  xviL  111 
—prices  of*,  1S24-1826,  xlz.  64  note— fall  of  prices  c£ 
1782-1887,  IIL  xxzvii.  46  note^mported,  proposed 
new  tariff  on,  IV.  xlL  47  note— fiai  in  price  ci,  1841  to 
1846,  zlil.  86  note. 

Beer,  rise  In  the  duty  on,  I.  il.  89— alleged  diminished 
consumption  of.  III.  xxxv.  27. 

Beer  duty,  repeal  of  the,  1880,  IL  xxil.  84 

Beeralston,  disfhinclilsed,  1 1.  xxiiL  42  noteL 

Beethoven  as  a  composer,  IIL  xxvilL  81. 

Beet-root  sugar,  dlscusrion  on  duties  on,  in  Fnace,  IT. 
zliv.  83. 

Bdfort,  abortive  conspiracy  at,  ISU,  I.  zL  !& 

Begging,  prevalence  of,  in  Ireland,  II.  zz.  2. 

Begramee,  podtion,  etc,  of  Akbar  Khan  at,  IV.  xlviiL  Ml 

Beguin,  M.,  returned  to  the  Deputies  in  1817, 1,  vi.  41 

Beh-Meru,  defeat  of  the  British  at,  IIL  xl.  116  H  mq. 

Behrend,  attack  by  the  mob  on,  IV.  liii.  66L 

Belei;  death  ofthe  Empress  Elizabeth  a<,  I.  viiL  lOa 

Belfast,  increase  of,  since  the  Union,  III.  xxzL  124  nets 
— ^proposed  reform  of  corporation  of,  xzxtL  88 — feun- 
dation  of  secular  college  of.  IV.  xlii.  2S. 

Belgian  loan,  diseusston  on  tho,  1882,  IIL  xxxL  II. 

Belgians,  queen  ofthe,  dowry  of,'  HI.  xxxiiL  ST. 

Belgide,  the  duke  de,  dismissed  from  office,  I.  xL  76l 

Belgium,  eflfects  of  the  alliance  of  France  and  England 
on,  I.  L  8— position,  etc,  of  the  forces  of,  in  Franee. 
ill.  29— designs  of  France  on,  IL  xvlL  48— state  oC  aod 
Its  disposition,  1880,  xxiv.  68— causes  of  discord,  70— 
the  revolutionary  party,  and  its  tnereaee  by  the  Fruofh 
Revolution,  71— commencement  of  the  Revolution,  72 
—progress  of  the  insurrection,  78 — negotiatioos  o€  in- 
surgent s  with  king,  74 — demands  of  tte  leaders  ofthe 
Revolution,  T6— klng*B  speech  on  opening  the  Chsm- 
bers,  76 — the  army  directed  on  Brussds,  7i ,  78— its  de- 
feat, and  retreat  on  Antwerp,  79— spread  of  tbe  insar- 
rection,  and  separation fh>m  Holland  decreed,  80— jeal- 
ousy excited  In  Europe  by  the  revolution  in,  xxv.  1— 
competition  for  crown  of,  and  its  final  aepftrmtioa  from 
Holland,  20— crown  offered  to  Duke  de  Nemoars,  snd 
refused,  21— protocol  fixing'  its  limits,  29— feeltng  is 
England  on  rsfusal  of  its  crown  by  Louis  Philippe, 
S8— its  weak  and  distracted  state,  24— danger  of  war 
between,  and  Germanv,  29— want  of  prspanttloa  in, 
and  defenseless  state  of,  60— what  tlie  London  Coogren 
should  have  done  regarding,  61— ."views  of  France  sad 
England,  62— reasons  which  led  them  to  sni^rt  bsr, 
63— Prince  Leopold  elected  king  of,  64— change  thta 
election  made  in  the  views  oi;  66— change  in  pofiey  of 
Great  Britain  regarding,  66— change  in  langnage  of 
Franoe  and  England  regarding  Luxembourig,  6T— ee- 
gotlations,  and  secret  treaty  between  these  powen,  68 
—Holland  declares  war,  69— her  Ibroea,  70— tlieir  de- 
feat, 71— intervention  of  the  French,  7S— armlptiee, 
and  withdrawal  of  the  French,  78— acquiesoenoe  of  Ibe 
Northern  Powers  in  the  intervention,  74— ^bdrantsgcs 
gained  by  Holland  by  the  Invanlon,  76— final  arrange- 
ments proposed  by  the  conference,  <6. — exelteaMOt 
eaused  in  Paris  bv  the  Intervention  in,  Tfr— tbe  revde- 
tion  in,  its  eflfect  In  Germany,  III.  xxvii.  48— eonmn- 
tlon  for  cession  of  Antwerp  to,  xxix  tt(— siege  and  cap- 
ture of  Antwerp.  90  M  ssy.— reasons  of,  for  desiiing  se> 
eommodation,  96— treaty  with  Holland,  9^— abandeo- 
ment  of  the  barrier  treaty,  97 — ^reeolntioo  of  Congrssi 
of  Muntc  Gnetz  regarding,  zzz.  26— propoaed  railway 
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atom  Puric  to,  zzadr.  a~«flUra  of;  1888,  92— mlUtory 
ptvparmttoiui,  and  ▼lews  of  the  Republieeni,  1ES— Tlews 
of  the  English  cftMnet,  S4— obetineey  of  the  Belgieni, 
and  pnfUnUooB  of  Frmnce  end  PraaeU,  S6--/«llure  of 
bank  of  BnuseU,  end  ■ettlemenfc  of  the  quoetion,  86 — 
▼i««s  of  the  BepuhUcene  r^erding  Umbouxg,  etc.,  4S 
— panic  in,  end  fellure  of  the  bank  of,  1888,  zzxviL  44 
— Incieese  of  exports  to,  188T-1810,  IV.  xlL  S9— pros- 
perity of,  184T,  xliiL  111— mUes  of  raUvay  In,  188  note 
— proposed  rallvay  firom  Paris  to,  zlir.  78— attempt  of 
the  French  to  levolationlxe,  18^  L  48->acknowiedg- 
ment  of  the  French  repnbUc  br,  4A--affiBcts  of  the  French 
Revolntlon  of  1843  In,  lllL  if— monetery  and  commer- 
cial crisis  in,  18— system  of  prison  labor  in,  Ivii.  8. 
B^lef,  Impossibility  of  anity  of,  II.  zxL  168. 
Bell,  Mr.,  the  aiEsir  of  the  Vixen,  IIL  xxxvL  71  et  seo. 
Belleisle,  imprisonment  of  the  insurgents  of  Jane  in,  IV. 
L04. 

Belleponle,  the,  sent  to  St  Helena  for  the  remains  of  Na- 
poleon, III.  xxzir.  78. 
BelleroBhon,  the,  at  Acre,  III.  xxxii.  73. 

Belllaro,  general,  reception  of,  in  Austria,  hs  embassador 
from  Louis  Philippe,  II.  xsciv.  48-«-Freneli  minister  at 
Brussels,  xzt.  60 — evaouatlon  of  Belgium  by,  78. 

BeUido,  general,  capture  of  Cerrera  by,  I.  xi.  57. 

Bello,  general  de,  sayed  by  the  Duchess  d'Angouleme,  I. 
ilL  106. 

Bellnno,  the  duke  of,  see  Victor. 

Belooehees,  the,  capture  of  Khelat  1^,  III.  xl.  86— in 
Scinde,  IV.  xUx.  i 

Belooehistan,  expedition  of  Napier  into,  IV.  xlix.  10. 

Belshauai's  Feast,  MarUn*s,  I.  ▼.  0& 

Belviddra,  colonel,  forces  under,  IV.  lli.  80. 

Belviddre  palace,  capture  of  the,  by  the  Polish  insur- 
gents, IL  xxtL  16. 

Betsyec,  defeat  of  the  Polee  at,  II.  zxrl.  68^ 

Bern,  general,  character  of,  IV.  Ut.  64— during  the  de- 
Ibnae  of  Vienna,  69— forced  under,  in  Transylrania,  hr. 
6— operations  and  successes  there,  0— operations  of,  in 
Transylrania,  80, 81— successes  there,  81— forces  under, 
61 — the  supreme  command  oflbred  to,  68 — dlsasten  of, 
in  Transylvania,  68— defeated  at  Segeswar,  69— and 
finally  at  Hermanstadt,  70— at  battle  of  Temesyar,  74 

jealousy  of  Georgey,  77 — interriew  between  them, 

70 — his  flight,  ifr.— takes  refuge  la  Turkey,  88— be- 
oomes  Mudsulroan,  ItL  66. 

Benanglen,  armed  mueter  of  Catholics  at,  II.  xxii.  10. 

Benavarre,  defeat  of  the  Constitutionalists  at,  L  xL  74. 

Benbow,  the,  at  Acre,  III.  xxxiL  78. 

Benckher,  M.,  IV.  Uii.  46,  64. 

Bencoolen,  cession  of,  to  Uie  Dutch,  III  xxxix.  86. 

BeneTcntam,  revolutionary  movement  in,  I.  vii.  117. 

Bengal  presidency,  finaaees  of,  1830.1862,  IIL  xxxix.  16 
note — the  Zemindar  system  in,  83 — revenue  from  the 
■alt  monopoly  in,  24— bank  of;  81  note. 

Benkeodozff  ganenU,  operations  of;  in  Pen^  n.  zr. 
21. 

Bentham,  Jeremy,  the  works  of;  L  ▼.  88. 

Bentinck,  I^rd  George,  arguments  of,  for  the  corn-laws, 
IV.  xliL  00— arguments  of,  against  Irish  coercion  bill, 
77— arguments  of,  against  the  change  in  the  sugar  du- 
ties, xuil.  9— views  of,  on  Ireland,  68— his  railway 
scheme  for  it,  and  arguments  in  favor  of  this,  64 — an- 
swer of  ministers  and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  69.  60  et  M9>— 
division  on  the  sut^ect,  63— 4ils  character;  64— his  nm- 
ily  and  early  history,  66— his  mental  qualitioa,  66— 
what  gave  hi m  his  ascendency,  67^-hls  private  eharae- 
ter  and  habits,  68— speech  of,  on  the  commercial  crisis 
of  1847,  76— arguments  of;  against  bank  charter  act, 
1847, 100. 

Bentlnck,  Lord  William,  governor  of  Madras,  m.  xxxix. 
ST— recalled,  ifr.- governor-general  of  India,  character 
ei;  zL  4— his  first  measures  of  eoonomy,  6— ftarther 
economical  reforms,  6— reduction  of  army,  7— abstrae* 
tion  of  ofllcers  for  civil  situations,  8— abolition  of  sut- 
tee, 9— destruction  of  the  Thugs,  10— removal  of  civil 
forfeitures  on  conversion,  11— political  transactions,  18 
.—restoration  of  passage  by  Bed  Sea,  IS-^rretura  to  En- 

fland,  14— failure  of  his  abolition  of  flogging  in  the 
ndian  army,  xlili.  86— treaty  with  the  Ameers  of 
Scinde,  IV.  xlix.  8— visit  of,  to  Runjeet  Singh,  63. 

Benvennto  Cellini,  Goethe's  life  ot  III.  xxvUT.  18. 

Bequests,  church,  law  regarding  in  France,  I.  vl.  88. 

Beranger,  his  songs  in  favor  of  Napoleon,  I.  ix.  88->.the 
songfl  of,  11  xvTil.  66— supports  the  Orleanists,  xxiv. 
14— efforts  of,  on  behalf  of  the  Duke  of  Orieans,  81— 
efforts  of;  to  restrain  the  crowd  at  the  }l6tel  de  Ville, 
89— chosen  vice-president  of  Deputies,  1881.  xxv.  flO>- 
letter  from,  to  Louis  Napoleon,  III.  xxxiv.  84 

Berar,  Ineorporation  of;  IV.  xlix.  18a 

Berard,  M.,  IL  xvii.  67  note. 

Berbes,  U.  de,  vote  for,  for  the  Presldeney,  II.  xvil.  91. 

Berenger,  M.|  made  a  oounselor  of  ftate,  I.  vi,  88^ma- 
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Jority  for,  as  vice-president  of  Deputies,  III. 
votes  for,  1848,  IV.  1.  64  note. 

Beresford,  marshal,  I.  vli.  06-^frortB  of;  against  the 
revolution  in  Portugal,  and  his  return  to  £ngland,  98 
—return  of  the  British  officers  to  England  with,  09. 

Bergemi,  Bartolomeo,  I.  x.  88— dismissal  of;  by  the 
queen,  80. 

Bergamo,  revolt  in,  IV.  UL  1& 

Beigato,  fort  of,  stormed  by  the  Sardinians,  IV.  Hi.  108. 

Bergman,  general,  garrisons  Kara,  II.  xv.  88. 

Berici,  Monte,  storming  of,  by  the  Austrlana,  IV.  HL  67. 

Berlin,  recent  public  buildings  of.  III.  xxvil.  8— estab- 
lishment of  unlvenity  of,  43— estates  of,  demand  of  the 
fl'eedom  of  the  press  by,  66— railway  from,  to  Kothen, 
67— meeting  of  general  estates  of  Prussia  at,  60 — de- 
mands of  the  magistracy  of,  against  the  Puritans,  78— 
demands  of  the  estates  of,  74— synod  oonvoked  in  1846 
at,  76 — decree,  indemnity  claimed  by  the  Americans 
for,  xxxiii.  16— reception  of  the  Dukes  of  Orleans  and 
Nemours  at,  68 — exdtement  in,  on  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, IV.  Uii.  88— tumult  in,  84— conflict,  and  snbmls- 
sion  of  the  king,  S6— riots  in,  on  promulgation  of  the 
constitution,  61 — Wrangel  appointed  to  command,  68 
— disorders,  and  conduct  of  the  burgher  guard,  64— «k- 
pect  of,  after  the  revolution,  68— «tate  of  siege  terrain* 
ated,  88— congress  summoned  bv  Pnissis  at,  00. 

Bermond,  M.  de,  an  adherent  of  the  Duchess  de  Berri*s, 
taken  prisoner.  III.  xxlx.  43. 

Bermuda,  transportation  of  the  Canadian  insurgents  to, 
III.  xxxviL  06— difllcnity  on  their  arrival  there,  18^ 
return  of  the  Canadian  prisoners  from,  108L 

Bern,  colonel,  at  Oatrolenka,  IL  xxvi.  76k 

Bernard,  general,  becomes  minister  at  war,  HI.  xxxill. 
6, 71  note— directs  the  evacuation  of  Ancena,  xxxiv.  81. 

Bernard,  Martin,  a  leader  of  the  Soci4t4  des  Saisons,  III. 
xxxiv.  86— trial  of,  41— his  conviction  and  sentenc4'« 
42— liberation  of,  IV.  1. 11. 

Bemay,  Louis  Philippe  at,  1838,  IIL  xxx.  80. 

Bemburg,  representation  of,  in  the  Diet,  IIL  xxriL  4 
note— population  and  military  contingent,  6  note. 

Berne,  excitement  in,  on  the  French  Revolution,  II.  xxiv. 
86— aristocratic  constitution  of,  IV.  xlvi.  80— growth 
of  Radicalism  In,  01— democratic  revolution  in,  1'6. 

Bemstorfi;  baron,  at  Aix-la^bapelle,  I.  vl.  61-.-connt,  at 
the  Congress  of  Troppau,  viil.  70 — ^represents  Pmasia 
at  the  Congress  of  Verona,  xii.  11— his  picture  of  the 
state  of  Germany,  IIL  xxvit.  80 — circular  of,  regarding 
the  provinetal  estates,  88— character  o^  as  a  states- 
man, 48k 

Berri,  the  duke  de,  made  member  of  Chamber  of  Peers, 
I.  ill.  80~-view8  of,  as  to  the  ordinance  of  September  6, 
183— marriage  of,  vl.  87— his  ohaneter,  etc.,  iz.  31 — 
his  previous  history,  88 — his  marriage  to  Caroline  of 
Naples,  88 — sketch  of  his  assassin,  84 — his  assassina- 
tion,  86— hts  last  moments.  36, 87— bis  death,  oS— sen- 
sation it  produced,  89 — Chntraubriand  on  it,  40— funeral 
of,  61 — fhneral  servioe  for,  1831,  and  tumult  eaused  by 
it,  IL  xxv.  43. 

Berri,  ttie  duchess  de,  birth  of  her  son.  the  Dnke  de 
Bordeaux,  I.  ix.  84 — ^ber  generosity,  86 — during  the 
Three  Days,  IL  xviL  76--4uring  the  retn*at  to  the 
coast,  94— at  Valognes,  60— at  Cherbouiig,  08— during 
tlie  cholera  at  Psris,  III.  xxix.  86— violent  views  of,  w 
— ^resolves  on  insurrectionary  attempt  in  France,  and 
repairs  to  Msssa,  40— sets  sail  for  France,  41— her 
landing  there,  42— abortive  attempt  at  Marseilles,  4ft— 
resolves  to  cross  France  to  La  Vendue,  44— escapes  into 
La  Vendue,  46— her  attempt  opposed  by  the  Revallst 
committee,  46— she  neverwelees  resolves  on  a  rising, 
4S— its  suppression,  49— her  adventures,  OO^takes  ref- 
uge in  Nantes,  61— her  betrayal  by  Dents.  63 — and 
arrest,  64— imprisoned  In  chateau  of  Blaye,  &6— rei-nlta 
to  Louis  Philippe  of  the  defeat  of  her  attempt,  xxx.  1. 

Berryer,  M.,  the  defense  of  Ney  by,  L*  ill.  84  et  eeq.~^ 
diaracter  of,  II.  xvil.  11— arguments  of,  against  the 
address,  28— offered  ofRce,  bat  declines,  80— opposes 
the  law  against  the  Bourbons,  xxv.  87— arguments  of, 
sgainst  tlie  abolition  of  the  hereditary  peerage,  i:6— 
heads  the  moderafes  Royalists,  III.  xxix.  89— opposes 
the  attempt  of  the  Dlichess  de  Berri,*46,  48— trial  and 
acquittal  of,  69— arrest  of,  77 — opposes  the  new  laws 
sgainst  the  press,  1886,'XxxIiI.  44— defense  of  the  Ga- 
sette  de  France  by,  1841,  IV.  xliv.  64— character  and 
influence  of,  102— opposes  the  eonstttution  of  1848,  II.  16i 

Berthoxtoe,  general,  difficulties  of.  In  Africa,  III.  xxxltL 
08— defeated  there,  ib. 

Bertin,  M.,  letter  from  Chateaubriand  to,  IIL  xxix.77  note. 

Bertln  de  Vaux,  M.,  If.  xvlL  67  note,  74  note-.on  the 
measures  for  reduction  of  the  debt,  xvL  86— at  the 
meeting  at  I>Uitte*s,  xvil.  70— efforU  of,  to  arrest  the 
revolution,  86. 

Berton,  general,  beads  the  insumetion  at  tbouars,  I.  xL 
19— his  ezecqtiont  ibk 
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Bertnuid,  geneiml,  pnMcrfbed  in  1815,  I.  ilL  10->«t  St 
Helena,  ix.  11(^— mt  tbe  ralntermeot  of  Napoleon,  III. 
TTTtv.  87. 

Bertrand  du  Lyi,  Ifanael,  a  member  of  the  Cortea  of 
1822, 1.  xL  51. 

Berzagliera,  tbe  Piedmontese,  IT.  liL  25. 

Bea,  general,  at  Novara,  IV.  111.  94. 

BeaanpoD,  Louis  Philippe  at,  II.  xxy.  66. 

Beaborough,  earl  of,  lord-Ueatenant  of  Ireland,  1848,  IV. 
xliii.  4  note. 

Bedka,  the  French  and  English  fleets  In  bay  of,  HI. 
xxzil.  6L 

Bessarabia,  arrangements  of  Alexander  for  colonizing,  I. 
vilL  64— establishment  of  military  colonies  in,  67. 

BeMoujlf,  Alexander,  a  Rnssian  conspirator,  I.  Tilt  122, 
128  note — heroism  of,  145  note. 

Bestoujif-Rumlne,  Hiohel.  a  leader  of  the  reyolt,  I.  riiL 
134— condemned  to  death,  187-~hls  execution,  130. 

Bethmont,  M.,  a  member  of  the  provisional  goyernment, 
•     IV.  xlriL  76  note— votes  for,  1848,  L  64  note— minis- 
ter of  public  #or8hip,  1848, 69  note— minister  of  Justice 
nnder  Cavaignac,  9T  note. 

Bethnal  Green,  riots  of  sllk-ireayers  in,  1880,  n.  xxiL  9. 

Bettroni,  signora,  IV.  Itl.  85. 

Bewdley,  partially  disfranchised,  II.  zxilL  42  note. 

Bezley,  lord,  II.  xix.  17— chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lan- 
caster, xxL  66  note. 

Beylau,  battle  of,  IlL  xxxii.  12^ 

Beyrout,  bombardment  of.  III.  zszii.  65. 

Bhootwal,  aeisure  of;  by  the  Ohoorkaa,  III.  zzxix.  88. 

Bhurti  Singh,  a  Ohoorka  chief,  death  of.  III.  xxxix.  42. 

Bhurtpore,  commencement  of  the  difference  with  the  ra- 
jah of.  III.  xxxix.  79 — increased  disturbances,  and  in- 
terference of  tbe  British,  80 — commencement  of  the 
war,  and  forces,  81 — commencement  and  difficulties  of 
the  siege,  82 — ^Its  progress,  63-— the  assatilt,  84 — its  de- 
cisive results,  86 — undue  reduction  of  force  after  war 
with,  xl.  1— expense  of  it,  2. 

Binla,  defeat  of  the  Russlana  at,  II.  zxvL  88. 

Bldassoa,  scene  at  the  passing  of  tiie,  by  the  French,  I. 
xiL  72— defoat  of  the  Spanish  refugees  on  the,  II.  xHt. 
68. 

Biddle,  Mr.,  chairman  of  the  UniUd  States  Bank,  IIL 
zxxrii.  17— on  the  effects  of  General  Jackaon*B  meas- 
ures against  the  banks.  26. 

Blgnon,  M.,  on  the  capitulation  of  Paris  as  regarded  Ney, 
I.  ill.  86— in  the  Chamber  of  1816,  vL  10— a  member  or 
Louis  Ptiillppe*s  first  cabinet,  II.  xxiv.  44-~reslgnation 
of,  xxv.  7 — arguments  of,  on  foreign  affairs,  1881,  79  et 
•09.— motion  by,  on  Poland,  85— arguments  of,  for  the 
alMlitlon  of  the  hereditary  peerage,  91 — votes  for,  as 
prasident,  1884,  IIL  xxxiii.  2. 

BUftf  a  robber  chieftain,  overthrow  of,  IV.  xlix.  48. 

BUderbuch  ohne  Bilder,  Anderaen*s,  IIL  xxviii.  60. 

Bill  of  pains  and  penalties,  the  proceedings  on  the,  I.  x. 
83  et  •09.—its  failure,  87. 

Billault,  M.,  speech  of,  on  the  address,  1848,  IV.  xlvll.  81. 

Bir,  preparations  of  the  Turks  at,  III.  xxxli.  48. 

Bird,  lieutenant,  at  tbe  storming  of  the  Rickabaahee  Ibrt, 
IIL  xL  110. 

Birkenhead  stearoOT,  loss  of  the,  IV.  Ivi.  71. 

Birmingham,  intended  insurrection  In,  I.  iv.  14— Radi- 
cal meeting  at,  x.  32— proposed  transference  of  the  fran- 
chise from  East  Retford  to,  11.  xx.  68— decision  agaimtt 
transferring  East  Retfbrd  franchise  to,  xxL  96— motion 
for  giving  representation  to,  1830,  xxii.  48— formation 
of  ^e  political  union  oi^  41— members  given  to,  xxill. 
42  note— preparations  for  insurrection  of  the  political 
unions  ot  1881,  69— great  meeting  of  the  political 
unions  at,  84— the  petition  from,  on  the  resignation  of 
the  Grey  ministry,  109  note— the  elections  for  1888  in, 
ni.  xxxL  26— declaration  of  the  political  union  against 
the  Grey  ministry,  62— elections  of  1835  in,  xxxv.  19 — 
the  Chartist  riot  in,  1839,  xxxvil.  66— Wellington  on  it, 
67— «ntl-com-law  association  formed  at,  70 — small  pro- 
portion of  children  at  school  at,  IV.  xH.  81  note— ttie 
bankruptcies  In,  during^  1847,  zliil.  114— high  rate  of 
infant  mortality  In,  157. 

Btmie,  Mr.,  arrest  of  the  Cato  Street  eonspinton  by,  I. 
X.  46,  47. 

Birtha,  legitimate  and  illegitimate,  in  Paris,  IT.  xxv.  42 
—bill  fbr  registration  of,  England,  III.  xxxvl.  48. 

Biscay,  Royalist  insurrection  In,  I.  xl.  48,  65,  60. 

Blsbops,  efforts  to  intimidate  the,  on  the  reform  bill,  II. 
xxIlL  78 — motton  against  their  tftting  in  the  Peers, 
IIL  xxxvL  28— oppose  the  bill  for  abolition  of  church- 
rates,  64 

Bishop's  Castle  dlsfiranchlaed,  11.  xxllL  42  note. 

Bishopries,  proposed  abolitions  of,  in  Ireland,  III.  zxzL 
4& 

Bistrom,  general,  defeated  befbro  Varna,  11.  xv.  68,  59. 

Bixio,  M.,  IV.  IviL  S— minister  of  commerce,  1848, 11.  81. 

Blacas,  M.  de,  prime  minister  to  Louis  XVIIL  at  Ghent, 


I.  ill.  T— dismissed,  i&.— made  member  of  Chamber  ef 
Peers,  20— conooixiat  with  Rome  concluded  by,  vL  97— 
a  leader  of  the  Partlpretre,  II.  xrl.  10 — ^bea^u  the  vio- 
lent Royalists  at  Holyrood,  IIL  xxix.  89. 

Black  Joke,  affair  of  the,  at  Canton,  IV.  xlviiL  24. 

Black  Sea,  the  Russian  fleet  in  the,  I.  vlil.  46— terms  of 
^aty  of  Adrianople  regarding  the,  IL  zv.  18T— doaiqg 
of  the,  to  all  war-ships  bnt  Runlan,  IIL  xxzlL  91— 
stipulations  of  commercial  treaty  with  RngUnd  regaid- 
ing,  42— command  of,  given  to  Rusda  by  treaty  of 
Unkiar-Skelessi,  xxxlv.  116,  IIT. 

Blackburn,  Mr.,  Irish  attorney-general,  1841,  IV.  zU.  14 
note. 

Blackburn,  member  given  to,  IL  zziil.  49  note. 

Blackfeet,  Dr.  Doyle  on  the.  III.  xxxi.  86t. 

Blackfrlars  Bridge,  preparations  against  the  Chaitiats  st, 
IV.  xIliL  182. 

Blackmore,  chief-Justice,  trial  of  Meagher  before,  IT. 
xlili  140. 

Blackwood's  Magazine,  rise  of,  I.  v.  43 — opposes  tbe  r^ 
form  bill,  IL  xxiU.  Tl— views  of,  on  Ireland,  1883.  m. 
xxxL  54  note. 

Blagowich,  general,  Joins  the  Hungarians,  IV.  Kv.  45. 

Blaise-Foumas,  don.  Interim  commander  at  Cadiz,  L  viL 
CI. 

Blake,  captain,  IV.  Ivi.  Tl  note. 

Blanc,  Louis,  his  account  of  the  interview  between  Odil> 
Ion  Barrot  and  Charles  X,  II.  xvil.  98 — on  the  objects 
of  the  French  Liberals,  102  note — on  the  prevalent  dis- 
tress in  Paris  after  Ihe  Revolution  of  1S80,  xxiv.  45- 
on  the  state  of  government  after  the  Revolution,  xxr. 
39 — on  the  prevalent  corruption  in  Frsnoe,  41— on  tfaa 
abolition  of  the  hereditary  peerage,  104 — ^picture  of  the 
condition  of  the  working  classes  after  tbe  Rerolntion, 
by,  IIL  xxix.  3— on  the  trials  for  treaaon  in  18^ 
xxxill.  27— heads  the  Liberal  committee  in  Paris,  and 
his  character,  xxxiv.  6 — on  state  of  society  in  ISSS,  etc., 
11— picture  of  France  in  1841  by,  IV.  xUv.  IT— vievs 
and  character  of,  101 — declaration  of,  against  tlie  re- 
form procession,  xIviL  47 — opposes  iniiurrection,  56— 
appointed  one  of  the  provisional  gorefnroent,  75— 
share  of,  in  the  Atellera  Nationeaiix,  1.  16 — his  ml 
fault,  17 — sodalist  demonstration  organized  by,  M— 
during  the  demonstration  of  March  17,  63,  64,  85— 
conspiracy  in  favor  of,  67— dissensions  between,  sad 
Lamartine,  61 — ^votes  for,  1848,  64  note — motion  by, 
against  the  executive  commlsflton,  68— discontent  U, 
70— appointed  one  of  provisional  government,  73— Us 
trial  negatived,  76 — reported  by  the  eommiaeion  as  ac- 
cessory to  the  revolt,  11.  2 — withdraws  to  England,  ibt. 

Blancs  Manteanx,  capture  of  the,  by  the  inaiurgeots,  IIL 
xxix.  69. 

Blandford,  the  marquis  of,  motion  by,  on  reform,  1890^ 
IL  xxll.  43. 

Blanqui,  a  leader  of  the  Soc!6t6  dea  fialsona.  III.  xxxlv. 
86 — trial  and  sentence  of,  42— views  of.  In  the  con- 
spiracy, 48— liberation  of,  IV.  1. 11— reception  of  Smith 
O'Brien  at  his  club,  88 — heads  the  Bocialist  demonstra- 
tion, 62,  51 — efforts  of  Lamartine  to  conciliate.  66 — 
diisension  between,  and  I^ru-RolHn,  Oft— a  party  to 
insurrection  of  May  16,  70,  72 — appointed  by  mob  to 
provisional  government,  78— implicated  In  the  revolt 
of  June,  11.  2. 

Blaqul^e,  M.,  arrival  of,  in  Gre^e,  11.  xiv.  100. 

Blaye,  chateau  of,  imprisohment  and  accouchement  of 
the  Dochess  de  Bern  in,  IIL  xxix.  66. 

Blesslngton't  Conversations  with  Lord  Byron,  on,  IDL 
xxviii.  54  note. 

Bletchingley,  disfhmchised,  II.  xzlil.  4S  note. 

Blols,  rerorm  banquet  at,  IV.  xliv.  82. 

Blondof,  M.,  L  viil.  181. 

Blood,  captain,  artlllerv  nnder,  lY.  zlix.  2a 

Blueher,  prince,  vote  of  thanks  by  Parliament  to,  1. 11. 0. 

Blum,  M.,  vice-president  of  the  Yat  Parliament  IV.  UB. 
82l 

Blum,  Robert,  a  member  of  tbe  Diet,  TV.  HIL  83— takes 
part  with  the  Vienneee  insurgents,  liv.  65— his  ezeee- 
tlon,  74 — effect  of  the  execution  of,  on  the  Diet  at 
Frankfort,  llil.  71. 

Blum,  genen^,  defeat  of  tbe  Poles  by,  IV.  Uii.  dSL 

Blume,  general,  death  of,  II.  xxvl.  17. 

Boards  of  Health,  institution  of,  in  England,  III.  xxzL9. 

Bocea  Romana,  the  duke  de,  I.  ill.  97. 

Boooa  THfTria,  foreing  of  the  passage  of  the,  1834,  IT. 
xlviii.  20— capture  of  forts  of,  27. 

Bobin,  M.,  motion  by.  on  Poland,  II.  xxv.  85. 

Bobmin,  partially  disfhinchised,  II.  xxUi.  42  notei 

Boeme,  the  works  of,  IIL  xzx.  23. 

Boeotia,  successes  of  tlie  Turks  tn,  IL  ziv.  88— devaita- 
tlons  of  the  war  in,  114. 

BohemU,  the  revolt  of.  In  1848, 1,  f.  19— its  f^ppresiiea, 
21— originally  a  part  of  Poland,  IL  xxvl.  T— the  glass 
maaufhetuw  of,  IIL  xzvil.  T— education  and  crime 
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in,  1 1  note — ^the  Imarreetion  in,  IV.  lU.  68>-~oomm«iie»' 
ment  of  agttatton  In,  and  It«  objects,  II v.  8 — ^ISberml  con> 
■fcf tutlon  for,  1(>— Sclavonic  aaaemblj  at  Prague,  and 
its  proceedings,  11 — ^revolt  at  Prague,  IS  tt  sea. — sup- 
pre«8lon  of  the  InsarrecUon,  14 — deoiares  against  the 
iaBurrection  in  Vtoina,  63b 
Boiii»  M.,  amendment  on  the  new  electoral  lav  moved 
~  %  X.  iz.  74 — on  the  lav  against  seditious  crimes,  IIL 


a- 


BoinTllllert»  M.,  Intarvlev  ot  as  the  head  of  the  Repnb- 
lieano,  with  the  Dake  of  Orieans,  IL  xxiv.  83. 

Bolrior,  Victor,  attempt  on  the  life  of  Louis  Philippe  bj, 
and  Ills  sentence.  III.  xzxili.  8R. 

Bolag^ella,  Alexander  de,  I.  iii.  66w 

Bois  le  Oomte,  M.,  French  embaassdor  to  Switserlaad, 
IV.  oflvL  99. 

BoiMel,  M.,  IV.  zlvIL  44. 

Bokhara,  khaa  of;  imprisonment  of  Dost  Mohammed  bv, 

III.  xL  8T. 

Bolan  Peas,  the,  IIL  xL  20— passage  of  the,  tij  the  Af- 
ghanistan  expedition,  6^    peonage  of  the,  br  £q^buid, 

IV.  xlvil.  IT. 

Boldaro,  captsin,  clerk  of  ordnance,  1841,  IV.  xlL  14  note. 
Bolivia,  reciprocity  treaty  with,  II.  xix.  29  note. 
Boloena,  revolutionary  excitement  in,  1830,  II.  xxiv.  .87 
— oamoeratic  insarrection  in,  1830,  xxv.  26, 26 — its  sup* 

Sreaaion,  28*-oconp{ed  by  the  Austrians,  1^1,  III.  xxiz. 
7 — and  again  in  1832,  29--decree  for  reorganising  the 
nniveraity  of,  IV.  xlvi.  66—occupied  by  the  Austrians, 
Iii.  77— rednetion  oi,  by  the  Anstrians,  106c 
Bolton,  intended  insuirection  in,  I.  Iv.  14 — member  given 
to,  II.  zxiil.  42  note— elections  of  1885  in,  IIL  xxxv. 
Ift— rates  of  mortaUty  in,  1841,  IV.  xlL  17  ndt»-smaU 
proportion  of  children  at  school  at,  81  note. 
Bomaraund,  eaptnre  of,  as  an  Instance  of  naval  attack  on 

land  defenses,  IIL  xxxiv.  80. 
Bombay  presidency,  llnances  of,  1839-1852,  III.  xxxlx. 
16  note— road  to  Agra  fh>m,  IV.  xjix.  119  note— and 
ftx>m  Calcutta  to,  ib.— railway  from,  ib.— bank  of,  III. 
xjcxix.  81  notei 
Bona,  outrage  by  the  Algerinea  at,  I.  U.  69— oontlnned 

hosdlitles In,  i834,  IIL  xxxiii.  7. 
Bonald,  M.   de,  diaracter  of,  I.  fiL  67 — axgument  of, 
against  the  law  of  divorce,  121 — arguments  of,  for  a 
proprietary  clergy,  vi.  83. 
Bonaparte,  ffliaa,  and  Ghateanbrland,  L  xL  6  note. 
Bonaparte,  Louis  Napoleon,  me  Lonia 
Bonaparte,  Napoleon,  asa  Napoleon. 
Bonapartes,  the,  indnded  in  the  law  against  the  Boor- 

bono,  IL  xxv.  87. 
BoDok,  chevalier,  IV.  liv.  7B. . 
Bond,  comet,  IV.  IvL  71  note. 
Bonded  com,  letting  out  of;  1826,  II.  zxL  8. 
Bonhanx,  J.  B.,  store-keeper  of  ordnance,  1841,  IV.  xli. 

14  note. 
Bonin,  general,  deflsated  at  Fredeiicia,  IV.  lliL  96. 
Boi^ean,  M.,  minister  of  commerce,  IV.  Ivit  84. 
Bonn,  eataUishment  of  university  of,  III.  xxviL  48 — 
nniveni^  of,  prooeedlnga  of  Archbishop  of  Cologne 
against,  68. 
Bonnemaine,  general,  openttoos  of;  against  Riago,  L  xii. 

86— defeaU  him,  87. 
Bonnet,  trial  of,  for  the  insurrection  of  12th  May,  1889, 

UL  xxxiv.  41 — hia  conviction  and  aentence,  42. 
Bonnet  Phrygten,  aecret  society  called,  IIL  xxx.  42  note. 
Bonnymnir,  the  battle  ot^  I.  x.  61. 
Bonton,  attempt  by,  on  the  Duchess  de  Beril,  L  ix.  86. 
Books,  decree  prohibiting,  in  Spain,  L  viL  46. 
Booth,  lieutenant,  IV.  Ivi.  71  note. 
Boota,  proposed  reduction  of  duties  on,  IV.  xllL  40. 
Bordeaux,  the  duke  de,  birth  of,  L  ix.  84— at  the  death- 
-bed  of  Loula  XVIIL,  xiL  128— appointment  of  a  pre- 
ceptor  to,  IL  xvt  64— during  the  Three  Days,  xvil.  75 
— abdication  of  Charlea  X.  in  &vor  of,  91— at  Valognes, 
96— the  Duke  of  Orleana  propoaed  as  lieutenant-gen- 
eral for  him,  xxiv.  14— defense  of  the  righla  of,  by 
Chateaubriand,  87— marriage  o^  IV.  xlvL  82. 
Bordeaux,  legitimate  and  Illegitimate  children  in,  n. 
xvii.  122  note— proaperity  of  wine-merchants  of,  xxiv. 
8— the  Revolution  of  1830  at,  46— depressed  state  of  the 
workmen  of,  1831,  IIL  xxix.  2— railway  firom  Paris  to, 
xxxiv.  8— reform  banquet  at,  1840,  IV.  xliv.  81— resist- 
ance to  the  now  valuation  In,  61— proposed  railway  be- 
tween Marseilles  and,  79— unemployed  workmen  In, 
1848,  L  20— suspension  of  cash  payments  by  bcmk  of, 
26— disturbed  state  of,  97. 
Bordesottlt,  general,  I.  xii.  99— corps  under,  for  invasion 

of  Spain,  70— operations  under,  in  Spain,  77. 
Bordloin,  defeat  of  the  Turks  at,  IL  xv.  8a 
Borttii,  general,  created  a  peer.  III.  xxxiv.  62. 
Borghese,  movement  of,  at  Rome,  IV.  xlvl.  72. 
Boriaa,  the  leader  of  the  conspiracy  at  BocheUa,  L  xL  90 
—hia  trial  aad  execution,  2L 


Borodino,  colonel,  at  the  alege  of  Kara,  IL  xv.  70— at 
that  of  Akbalkalaki,  72— at  AkhaUlkh,  78— at  the  a»- 
aault,  79— alain,  8a 

Borougha,  interests  of  the,  at  variance  with  those  of  the 
counties  in  England,  11.  xxii.  8— principle  adopted 
with  regard  to  the  disfranchisement  of,  xxliL  80— list 
of,  disfranchised,  etc.,  by  the  reform  bill.  42  note- 
proposed  elective  franchise  for,  4d— class  from  which 
the  majority  of  their  voten  now  taken,  186— error  In 
the  uniform  representation  in  the,  148— new  influences, 
etc.,  made  predominant  in  the,  144— Jealousy  of  the,  on 
the  part  of  the  feudal  noblesse.  III.  xxvli.  44— restric- 
tion of  time  of  polling  in,  under  the  reform  act,  xxxL 

Borough  oonsttttteadea,  the,  character,  etc.,  of,  II.  xxUL 
184. 

Borough  electors,  increase  of  ooiruption  among  the,  IL 
xxilL164. 

Borough  membera,  inereaae  of,  nndernew  reform  bill,  n. 
xxilL  94— total  number  of;  under  the  reform  bill,  119 —  « 
disproportion  between,  and  county,  186, 

Bordughbridge,  disfranchised,  IL  xxiii.  42  note. 

Borough-mongers,  outcry  against  the,  II.  xxiii.  6— uni- 
versal hostiUty  against  them,  18L 

Borout,  count,  I.  xiL  70. 

Boratel,  general,  army  under,  1830,  III.  xxvii.  46. 

Borstow  prison,  statistics  of,  IV.  Ivi.  4Si  note. 

Borihesene,  general,  at  Sidi-Feruch,  II.  xvii.  45 

Boscawen,  m^or,  defeat  of  A%han  insurgents  by,  IIL 
xl.  94. 

Boslowsky,  prince,  condemned  to  Siberia,  I.  viil.  187. 

Bosna  Serai,  ix>pulation  of,  1 1,  xlil.  82  note. 

Bosnia,  prosperous  state  of,  IL  xlil.  2d— propoaed  cession . 
of,  to  Austria,  IV.  xH.  120. 

Bosphorua,  the,  IL  xiii.  40— terms  of  treaty  with  Me- 
hemet  All  regarding,  IIL  xxxii.  75— and  of  the  whole 
European  powers,  76. 

Boaqnet,  general,  character  of,  IV.  xlv.  18. 

Boasiney,  disfranchised,  II;  xxiii.  42  note. 

Bosaonia,  arrest  of  Nev  at,  I.  iii.  88. 

Boston,  the  crash  of  1887  In,  III.  xxxvii.  28. 

Boudroum,  the  Tiirkhih  fleet  at,  II.  xlv.  111. 

Bougon,  II.,  suigeon  to  the  Duke  do  Berri,  I.  ix.  86. 

Boufu^  the  countess  d^  IL  xvii.  96. 

Boulatoff,  colonel,  one  of  the  conspiratora  against  Nicho- 
las, I.  vUi.  126, 128  note. 

Boulay  de  la  Meurthe,  M.,  elected  vice-president,  IV. 
Ivli.  4. 

Boulogne,  expedition  of  Louis  Napoleon  to,  and  its  fail- 
ure, in.  xxxiv.  80  €l  uq, 

Bonrbon,  the  duke  de,  suspicious  death  of,  IL  xxiv.  67 
— ^reports  drenlated  against  Lonis  Phillroe  in  connec- 
tion with  it,  5a 

Bonrbon  dynasty,  attacks  of  the  inreaa  on  the,  in  1820, 1, 
ix  61. 

Bourbona,  conaplraey  in  the  army  for  dethronement  of 
the,  L  ix.  81— the  overthrow  of  the,  the  object  of  the 
French  Liberah^  x.  1— fidelity  of  Chateaubriand  to  the, 
xi.  6  note— cauae  of  the  fall  of  the,  26 — danger  to  the, 
fh>m  the  Spaniah  revolution,  xiL  1— the  hostility  of  the 
Liberals  against  the,  II.  xvii.  102— vehement  opposi- 
tion to  the,  in  France,  118— they  identified  with  the 
national  disasters,  115— proscription  of  thcL  In  Ftance, 
xxv.  50— bloody  law  proposed  against  the,  87— debate 
on  it,  83  tt  asa.— motions  for  repeal  of  laws  against  the, 
IV.  Ivii.  82,  36— final  expulsion  of  the,  U. 

Bourbon,  Isle  of,  conquerea  by  the  British,  IIL  xxxlx.  88w 

Bourdonnaye,  M.  de  la,  refuses  the  oath  of  fidelity,  I. 
iiL  62— 4Ugument8  o(  against  the  new  laws  regarding 
personal  Anedom  and  the  liberty  of  the  press,  vl.  21 — 
moves  the  expulsion  of  Manuel  firom  the  Deputies,  xIL 
69— votes  fbr,  for  the  presidentship,  1829,  IL  xvi.  86— 
minister  of  the  Interior,  91— character,  etc,  of,  xvIL  8 
— retires  from  the  ministry,  8. 

Bouigas,  advance  of  the  Russians  to,  II.  xv.  181 — ad- 
vance of  Russian  squadron  to.  III.  xxxii.  24,  25^ 

Bourgea,  Michel  de,  IIL  xxxiii.  19. 

Bourges,  reform  banquet  at,  IV.  xliv.  82 — ^proposed  rail- 
way from  Paiia  to,  70— revolutionary  banquet  at,  1848, 
1L20. 

BouTgeoia  claas,  the,  in  Rnasla,  L  vllL  26— prosperity  of 
the,  in  Paris,  under  the  Restoration,  II.  xviL  126— 
prosperity  of  the.  In  FriHioe,  xxiv.  8— their  interests  at 
Tarianoe  with  those  of  labor,  4— separation  between, 
and  the  working  claaaea  In  France,  IV.  xliv.  4— |noa- 
perity  of,  under  Louis  Philippe,  xlvii.  1. 

Bonrgeoirie,  strength  given  to  the  government  by  the, 
n.  xxiv.  6— effects  of  tiie  supremacy  of,  in  France,  IIL 
XXX.  62— motives  of;  for  supporting  Louis  Philipp«>, 
xxxiiL  45— anpport  given  to  Ouizot  by,  IV.  xUv.  15 — 
state  of,  umier  Louis  Philippe,  107— rule  of,  destroyed 
in  France  by  xev<^ution  of  1848,  L 1— discontent  it  had 
«xcited,2. 
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Donrler,  eondemned  for  aitompt  on  the  Dnke  d*OxlMiu, 
IV.  xllT.  66u 

Boiinnont,  genenl  eoank,  evldenee  of,  agalnit  Xey,  T. 
ilL  85— forces  ander,  for  iiiTasioii  of  Spain,  xii.  70— op- 
erations under,  In  Bpain,  77— entrance  of,  Into  Seville, 
70— mlaitter  at  war,  II.  xvL  91— character  of,  zyil.  4 
— commands  the  expedition  to  Algiers,  42— battle  of 
Sidl-Fenich,  44— «eoond  victory,  45— elege  of  the  dty, 
46— its  surrender,  47— resigns  on  the  dethronement 
of  Charles  X.,  xxv.  18— accompanies  the  Duchess  de 
Bfrri  in  her  insurreotlonary  attempt,  III.  xxix.  41,  43 
— accompanies  her  Into  La  Vendue,  44 — ^preventi  the 
rising  in  La  Vendue,  48. 

Bourmont,  Amadle  de,  death  of,  II.  xvll.  46. 

liourraont,  the  mademoiselles,  III.  xxlx.  68. 

Bonme,  ICr.  Bturves,  becomes  home  secretary,  IL  zzi. 

Ml 

Bourrienne,  IL  de,  party  with  which  connected,  I.  ilL  66 
—his  Memoirs  of  Napoleon,  II.  xvllL  61. 
,  Bourse,  the,  at  Paris,  IL  xvili.  82. 

Boutenleit  &<•<  force  offered  to  Turkey  by,  against  ESgypt, 
IIL  xzxii.  94— negotiations  of  the  Pdbte  with,  VHT 

Bouterwek,  the  criticisms  of,  II.  xvlii.  16. 

Boitvier-Duraolard,  M.,  see  Dumolard. 

Borier,  procession  to  commemorate  the  execution  of,  II. 
xxir.  64. 

Borilla,  leader  of  the  insuirecUon  in  Ifodena,  execution 
ofy  II.  XXV.  27. 

BovlUe,  M.  de,  and  the  oonp  d'etat,  IV.  Ivll.  4S. 

Bovlnes,  a  Royalist  assassin  at  Nlmes,  I.  111.  85. 

Bowring,  Dr.,  anti-com>law  banquet  to.  III.  xxxvii.  70 
— on  the  condition  of  the  laboring  classes  In  Prussia, 
IV.  xll.  81— motion  by,  for  abolition  of  flogging  in  the 
army,  xlilL  S3. 

Boyd,  captain,  advane^s  to  relieve  commissariat  fort  at 
CabuL,  IIL  xL  106— supplies  procured  by,  at  Cabul,  loa 

Boyer,  general,  IIL  xxxiH.  128. 

Boylan,  ensign,  IV.  Ivi.  71  note. 

Boyn,  act  regulating  employment  of.  In  mines,  IV.  xll.  78. 

BoBisaris,  Mark,  siicoessei  of,  and  capture  of  Arta,  II. 
xiv.  44— defeat  of,  at  Pelta,  68— defense  of  Missolonghi 
by,  74— auoeeases  of,  In  Eplms,  91 — ^forees  under,  and 
plan  of  attack,  94— his  victory  and  deatli,  G6k 

Bosaaris,  Gonstantine,  conducts  the  defense  of  Anatolieo, 
IL  xlv.  96. 

BoEsaris,  Corta,  at  the  battle  of  Modon,  II.  xiy.  181. 

Bosaarts,  Nothl,  commands  the  garrison  of  Miiaolonghl, 
II.  xlv.  129. 

Bosxlll,  M.,  IV.  111.  1& 

Brackley,  disfranchised,  II.  xzlU.  42  note. 

Bradford,  Sir  Thomas,  I.  x.  83. 

Bradford,  member  given  to,  II.  xxUL  tf  note— rates  of 
mortality  in,  1841,  IV.  xli.  17  note. 

Brahilow,  exports  of  grain  ftroai,  IL  xiil.  81— the  fortress 
of,  64— threatened  by  the  Russians,  xv.  36 — description 
of  it,  33— commencement  of  siege,  89— repulse  of  as. 
sault,  40— its  fall,  41^1oss  in  the  assault  of,  in  1828, 
xlii.  60. 

Bramber,  disfranchised,  IL  xxlil.  42  note. 

Brandenburg,  count  de,  premier,  IV.  1111. 66— raeasnres  of, 
6(1  et  mq.^  60— his  system  of  representation  by  claMes, 
106—  leraands  of,  at  Warsaw  conference,  92— views  of, 
ib.— his  death,  ib. 

Brandenburi:,  resistance  to  the  revolution  in,  IV.  IIIL  87. 

Brandenburg  Gate,  the,  Berlin,  IIL  xxvii.  8,  xxvill.  79. 

Brandenburg  Uotise,  death  of  Queen  Caroline  at,  L  x. 
109— the  funeral  procession  from.  111. 

Brandreth,  John,  insurrection  headed  by,  I.  iv.  14— his 
execution,  Uk 

Brandy,  increased  consumption  of,  durlne  railway  mania, 
IV.  xlll.  8  note — proposed  reduction  of  dutiei  on,  49. 

Braquey,  M.,  character,  eta,  of,  I.  ill.  58. 

Bray,  miOor,  at  Maharajpore,  IV.  xUx.  89. 

Brayer,  proscribed  In  1815, 1.  ilL  19. 

Brasil,  exports  fh)m  Great  Britain  to,  I.  Iv.  107— South- 
ey*s  History  of,  v.  90— eflfoets  on  Portugal  of  the  re- 
moval of  the  government  to,  vlL  26— creation  of  the 
kingdom  of,  44— British  exports  to,  xiL  106  note — ^rec> 
iprodty  treaty  with,  II.  xlx.  29  note — increased  ex- 
ports of  manufactures  to,  IIL  xxxi.  104  and  note— in- 
ereaaed  production  of,  since  emancipation,  106 — ^In- 
ereased  ImporUtion  of  slaves  Into,  107,  IV.  xlilL  14— 
increased  production  and  importation  of  sugar,  sinoe 
1817,  17  and  note— Imports  fh>m,  17  note  line  of 
steamers  from  Nantes  to,  xliv.  48. 

Brasilian  Mining  Company,  the,  II.  xlx.  66  note. 

Braadlan  slaver,  picture  of  a,  IV.  xliii.  14  note. 

Brasilians,  the,  and  the  slave-trade.  III.  xxxviL  118. 

Brea,  general,  during  the  insnrrection  of  June,  IV.  L  88 
—murdered,  89. 

Brand,  high  price  of,  in  Franee  in  1817, 1.  vL  25— refbrms 
regarding,  in  Tnricey,  IIL  xxxiL  &3--Pe«l  on  efiiseta  of 
reduction  in  price  of,  IV.  xU.  80, 8L 


Bredy,  general,  death  o(  IV.  Hv.  64b 

Breiuen,  eontribntfons  from  France  to,  L  HI.  48  note— 
reciprocity  treaty  with,  II.  xix.  29  note— Tepreeentatipa 
of,  in  the  Diet,  III.  xxvii.  4  note — ^population  and  mil- 
itary contingent,  5  note— progress  of,  since  the  pcaot, 
'  7— railway  to,  67— accepts  the  Germanic  oonstitntioo 
of  184S,  IV.  lUL  77. 

Bremer,  Sir  Gordon,  operaiione  under,  nt  Canton,  IT. 
xlviil.  29,  80. 

Brentford,  insults  to  the  king  and  qneen  at,  IL  xiiii 
109. 

Brereton,  colonel,  trial  and  suldde  of,  IL  zziiL  90. 

Brescia,  insurrection  in,  IV.  Hi.  10, 12— revolt  In,  and  its 
suppression,  100. 

Breslau,  establishment  of  nniverelty  ot,  III.  xxvIL  4^ 
religious  excitement  in,  1846, 75. 

Breslau.  the,  at  Navarino,  IL  xlv.  160,  I6t. 

Bre^itee,  M.  de,  Freneh  embassador  to  Sicilj,  IV.  xlrL 
87. 

Bi^Bflson,  M.,  beoomes  fbrrign  minister,  IIL  xxxilL  6- 
arranges  the  alllnnoe  for  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  87— no- 
tification through,  regarding  Belgium,  xzxiv.  84 — eoo- 
nectlon  of,  with  the  Spanish  marriages,  IV.  xlvl.  41— 
death  of,  87— the  Prince  de  Jolnville  on  hln  death, 
xlvil.  2. 

Bressore,  M.,  aids  in  the  escape  of  Lavalette,  L  iU.  96. 

Brest,  disturbanoes  at,  1820,  I.  ix.  9<U-prepnratloas  st, 
for  the  expedition  to  Algiers,  II.  xvlL  42L 

Brewster,  Sir  David,  I.  ▼.  41. 

Bribery,  universality  of,  in  Rusria,  L  viil.  49— disens- 
sions  on,  1827,  IL  xxi.  88 — ^increase  of,  under  the  refnrro 
bill,  xxlil.  151,  IIL  xxxl.  84— the  ballot  and  extenpien 
of  the  MiAvge  would  still  further  increase  it,  IL  xxtU. 
155. 

Brioqneville,  M.,  law  against  the  Bonrbone  pxopond  by, 
II.  XXV.  87. 

Bride  of  Lammermoor,  the,  remarks  on,  I.  t.  IOl 

Bride  of  Messina,  Schillei's,  IIL  xxvill.  19,  20. 

Bridges,  neglect  of.  In  India,  IIL  xxxix.  18. 

Bridport,  partially  disfranchised,  II.  xxlil.  42  note. 

Brigandage,  prevalence  of,  in  Greece,  IIL  xxxii.  381 

Bright,  Mr.,  as  a  leader  of  the  Anti-com-law  League,  ITL 
xxxviii.  86— his  views  on  tlie  ooni-lawa  adopted  by 
Peel,  I V.  xll.  5— arguments  of,  in  faTor  of  free  trsde, 
Ivi.  26. 

Brighton,  member  given  to,  IL  xxliL  4%  note. 

Brighton  railway,  fall  In,  1846-1852,  IV.  xllfi.  ISO  note. 

Brind,  colonel,  at  ChllUanwallah,  IV.  xllx.  lOa 

Brisbane,  Sir  James,  operations  under,  in  Bunnah,  IIL 
xxxix.  69. 

Briscoe,  Mr.,  motion  by,  on  the  oompensstloii  to  the 
slave  oVnera,  III.  xxxl.  99. 

Brlssac,  count  de,  I.  llL  70  el  ssg— fidelity  of,  to  Chariee 
X..  II.  xvIL  9&--an  adherent  of  the  Dnokiess  de  Bunf  s, 
IIL  xxix.  48. 

Bristol,  petition  fhmi,  against  the  resnmption  of  cask 

eyments.  I.  iv.  67,  68— Radical  meeting  st,  1S19,  x. 
—petition  against  refonn  bill  fh>m  t^  merchants 
and  bankers  of,  II.  xxUL  71 — eommenoemeat  of  the 
riots  at,  86— fearfhl  disorders,  87 — deatmctioo  of  prop- 
erty, 88— their  suppression,  89— trial  of  the  rioten,  90 
—the  eleetlomi  for  1888  in,  IIL  xxxi.  26  election  of 
1685  in,  XXXV.  19. 

British,  effect  of  the  banishment  of  the,  Ihmi  Portugal  in 
1820,  L  vti.  99. 

British  America,  exports  from  England  per  hesd  tc>,  L  x. 
76  note. 

British  army,  peculiar  charseter,  etc.,  of  the  oflleen  la 
the,  II.  xvii.  109.— Ste  Anhy. 

British  colonies,  self-direction  of  the,  I.  L  71. 

British  Critic,  the,  L  v.  46. 

British  empire,  approaching  disruption  of  the,  L  Iv.  2— 
probable  reaults  of  this,  8— causes  which  Indneed  it,  6 
— vast  growth  of  the,  in  India  and  Austmlta,  tIIL  1. 

British  Isles,  emigration  to  Ameries  from  the.  III.  xxviL 
Inote.' 

Britixh  manufactures,  attempt  of  0*ConneIl,  eta,  to  ex- 
clude firom  Ireland,  IV.  xli.  67. 

British  Museum,  library  of  Geoi^  IIL  presented  to  the, 
IL  xlx.  15. 

British  noUlitr,  oontrast  between  their  eonduct  and  tkst 
of  the  French,  IIL  xxxi.  6. 

British  North  America,  rate  of  szports  per  head  to.  L 
vIL  6  note— shipping  employed  with,  ibi— Sec  Canada, 
ete. 

British  ofBeers,  conduct  of  the,  at  CahnI,  IIL  zL  102. 

British  shipping,  proportion  of,  to  foreign,  1820^1861,  L 
i.  28  note— rights  conferrsd  by  the  navigation  laws  eo, 
IL  xix.  20— efl<Mts  of  the  reeiprodhr  qrstem  on,  86-> 
statistics  of,  1801-1846,  ih.  note— eActs  of  repeal  ef 
navigation  laws  on,  IV.  IvL  17— Sss  Bhipplnic. 

Broadfeot,  captain,  measnres  of,  to  itrengtlien  Jallalahad, 
IV.  zlvUL  67, 60L-at  JngduUiiek,  88-^  Itenem  tU- 
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mt  latBlltt,  09— m^r.  in  the  Pai^aub,  zllx.  M— death 
of,  al  FerosesUah,  74> 

Broadfoot,  lieatenaot,  death  of,  III.  zl.  92. 

Broadfoot,  Mr.,  murder  of,  at  Cabal,  III.  zL  108. 

Broglia,  general,  IV.  IIL  41. 

Broglle,  the  duke  de,  made  a  counselor  of  state,  I.  rl.  88 
— supports  the  Decaxes  ministry,  iz.  24— views  of,  in 
1619,  27— new  electoral  law  agreed  to  by,  23--eflrorts 
of,  against  the  Polignac  ministry,  II.  zvii.  6— a  ieadfng 
Doctrinaire,  9— at  Lafitte's,  zzir.  25— minister  of  pub- 
lic instruction  and  premier  under  Louis  Philippe,  44— 
party  ot  In  the  ministry  of  1830,  and  his  views,  xxv.  2 
—dissensions  In  his  ministry,  ib. — his  resignation,  and 
dissolution  of  his  ministry,  7,  8— becomes  foreign  min- 
ister, lU.  zxiz.  S8,  zzz.  9— arguments  of,  for  a  gener- 
al disarming,  83 — resignation  of,  40 — becomes  premier, 
xzzIiL  11 — chsjracter  of,  14— arguments  of,  for  further 
measures  of  repression,  85  et  seo.— rdifficultics  of,  1886, 
47 — his  views  on  reduction  of  the  interest  of  the  debt, 
i& — resignation  of,  with  his  colleagues,  51 — on  Algeria, 
108 — applied  to  to  form  a  ministry  after  SouU's  fall, 
zzziv.  73 — arranges  treaty  regarding  right  of  search 
for  slaves,  IV.  xlvl.  IS — negotiations  with  Palmerston 
reffarding  Switserland,  101 — views  of,  as  to  tlie  Social- 
ists, Ivii.  25 — supports  revision  of  the  constitution,  88. 

BroDs  Mariette,  I.  x.  87. 

BrosinwslcL,  a  Galidan  noble,  murder  ofi^IV.  zlvi.  23. 

Brotherton,  Mr.,  IV.  xliii.  92. 

Brougham,  Mr.,  afterward  lord,  arguments  of,  against 
the  continuance  of  the  income  tax,  1. 11. 13— arguments 
of,  on  agricultural  distress,  1316, 34 — motion  regarding 
the  Holy  Alliance  by,  58— on  the  distress,  etc,  in  1817, 
Iv.  11 — motion  by,  on  trade  and  manufactures,  84 — on 
Lord  SIdmouth,  41  note — opposes  the  alien  act,  46 — 
hie  committee  on  charities,  tb. — as  an  essayist,  v.  45 — 
■peech  of,  1820,  on  the  queen's  case,  z.  43— project 
by,  for  general  education  in  England,  66 — statistics 
of  education  in  England  by  him,  57— speech  of,  on 
the  agricultural  distress  question,  69  et  aeq. — negotia- 
tiona  between,  and  the  ministry,  regarding  the  queen, 
78,  79 — fresh  negotiations  of,  on  liehalf  of  the  queen, 
and  their  failure,  83— at  the  trial  of  the  queen,  81— bis 
speech  in  defense,  86 — speech  and  motion  by,  on  ag- 
ricultural distress,  1822,  129 — supports  Mr.  Westenrs 
motion  on  the  currency,  131 — speech  of,  on  the  Spanish 
question,  ziL  82  et  eso. — Cannlng^s  reply  to,  on  the 
South  American  question,  II.  ziz.  66 — altercation  be- 
tween, and  Canning,  zz.  22 — defense  of  the  Catholic 
Amoeiation  by,  88— attack  on  the  Duke  of  Yoric  by,  48 
— moves  the  disfranchisement  of  East  Retford,  etc.,  xxL 
83— supports  the  bill  for  disfranchising  the  forty-shil- 
ling freeholders,  151— vote  of,  on  the  address,  1880, 
xxiL  2S-HSuJogy  on  William  IV.  by,  60  and  note— en- 
comiums on  William  IV.  by,  54— motion  on  slavery 
by,  1830,  56— returned  for  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire, 57 — ^hls  plan  of  reform,  75 — speech  of,  on  the 
postponement  of  the  king's  visit  to  London,  78— diffi- 
culties of,  regarding  his  position  in  tlie  ministry,  and 
appointed  lord  chancellor,  zxlil.  6— character  of,  11 — 
his  merits  as  a  Judge,  12 — ^lils  character  as  a  statesman, 
18 — his  style  of  oratory,  14— anecdote  by,  regarding 
the  reform  bill,  46  note— scene  between,  and  the  king 
regarding  the  diasMutlon  of  Parliament,  62, 63 — speech 
of,  in  ikvor  of  the  reform  bill,  81  — advocsites  the  crea- 
tion of  peers,  101 — receives  permission  to  create  peers, 
112— one  of  the  commission  for  giving  the  royal  assent 
to  the  bill,  115— advocacy  of  negro  emancipation  by, 
III.  xzxL  87— declaration  of,  on  Eari  Grey  s  resigna- 
tion, 143 — supports  the  modified  coercion  bill,  143---hls 
journey  In  Scotland,  1834, 160— recriminations  between 
him  and  Lord  Durham,  ib. — ^not  in  office  under  Lord 
Melbourne,  1835,  zxzv.  44— moves  vote  of  censure  on 
liord  Normanby,  zzzvL  65— on  the  Irish  chtii-ch  bill, 
ISaS,  67— on  the  poor  law,  zxxvll.  47  note— hostility  of, 
to  the  Melbourne  ministry,  100— picture  by,  of  the  in- 
creasing horrors  of  the  slave-trade,  1 18— on  Lord  Nor- 
manby's  llberatioo  of  prisoners,  zzzvlil.  23 — motion 
by,  for  abolition  of  corn-laws,  IV.  zll.  40— ai^uments 
of,  against  the  Income  tax,  60— adheres  to  O'Connell's 
sentence,  73— supports  the  Ilfe-preservatlon  bill  for 
Ireland,  zlii.  70— arguments  of,  against  the  change  in 
tlie  sugar  duties,  zlilL  9 — ^picture  of  Ireland  during  the 
famine  Ity,  88-^argnments  of,  against  Mr.  Flelden's 
factory  bill,  91 — opposes  the  limited  service  system,  95 
— supports  the  education  scheme  of  1847,  96. 
Brougham,  Mr.  W.  H.,  called  on  to  resign  his  seat,  III. 

zzzL  62. 
Broussa,  population  of,  11.  zllt.  82  note— establishment 

of  academy  at.  III.  xxxil.  58. 
BrovD,  Dr.  Thomas,  the  philosophical  works  of,  I.  ▼.  81. 
Brown,  captain,  at  Hyderabad,  IV.  zllz.  13. 
Brown,  lieutenant,  IV.  zllz.  27. 
Brown,  ttaff  mugeon,  IV.  Ivi.  71  note. 


Brown,  a  leader  of  the  Canadian  insnigents,  IIL  zzzviL 

82 
Bruat,  F.  F.,  counsel  fbr  Hubert,  IIL  zzziv.  19. 
Bruoe,  Mr.,  aids  in  the  escape  of  Lavalette,  I.  ill.  95— his 

trial,  etc.,  96— his  defense,  lb.  note. 
Brudisal,  revolutionary  outbreak  at,  IV.  lilL  82. 
Bruges,  the  vieorate,  I.  ilL  66. 
Bruges,  Dutch  party  in,  11.  zzv.  60. 
Brune,  marshal,  proceedings  of,  in  the  south  of  Fiance, 

I.  ilL  82— murdered  at  Avignon,  83. 
Brunei,  the  engineer,  I.  v.  39. 
Brunow,  baron,  on  the  British  Interference  at  Herat,  III. 

zl.  52— and  the  affair  of  Don  Padfleo,  IV.  Ivl.  5a 
Brunswick,  the  duke  of,  Chateaubriand  uqder,  I.  xl.  6  note. 
Bntnswick,  interment  of  Queen  Caroline  at,  I.  z.  112— 

revolution  in,  1880,  and  flight  of  the  duke,  II.  zxlv.  85— 

Aflbirs  In,  1831,  zzv.'SS-^representation  of,  in  the  Diet, 

III.  zzvit.  4  note— population  and  military  contliigi'nt, 
6  note— accession  ot,  to  the  ZolUVereln,  66,  IV.  liil.  18 
— statistics  of,  6  note  accepts  the  Owmanic  constitu- 
tion of  1846,  77. 

Brunt,  one  of  the  Cato  Street  eoDspirators,  I.  z.  45— ez- 
ecutlon  of,  48. 

Brussels,  strength  of  democratic  spirit  In,  11.  zziv.  71— 
outbreak  of  the  insurrsction  in,  72 — its  progress,  78 — 
negotiations  with  the  insurgents,  74 — reception  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  75— the  army  directed  on,  77— con- 
flict in  the  dty,  78— defeat  and  retreat  of  the  troopH,  79 
— Dutch  party  in,  zzv.  60-~danger  of,  from  the  Dutch 
in  1831,  71— entrance  of  the  French  into,  72— Polish 
committee  at.  III.  zzz.  22— bank  of,  its  failure  in  1888^ 
zzziv.  26— attempted  revolutionaiy  movement  at,  1848, 

IV.  liil.  17. 

Bry,  Jean  dc,  indemnity  to,  l!  iz.  102  note. 

Brydon,  Dr.,  the  survivor  of  the  Cabnl  retreat,  his  ar* 
rival  at  Jollalabad,  III.  zl.  184. 

Bubna,  count,  efforts  ol^  for  the  escape  of  Ney,  I.  ill  81^ 
operations  under,  agsinst  the  Piedmontese,  viiL  62. 

BuccleuRh,  duke  of,  becomes  Lord  Privy  Seal,  1842,  IV. 
zll.  27— conduct  of,  with  regard  to  corn-law  repeal, 
zllt  92  and  note. 

Bncharest,  treaty  of,  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  IT.  xill. 
70 — terms  of  treaty  of,  regarding  the  Principalities,  75 
note— occupation  of,  by  IpsilantL,  zlv.  80— abandoned 
t>y  him,  82 — ^treaty  of,  confirmed  by  convention  of 
Ackerman,  zv.  17— ooeupled  by  the  Rusplans,  81— 
treaty  of,  confirmed  by  that  of  Adrianople,  137. 

Buches,  M.,  and  the  intfsnded  Polish  banquet,  IV.  xliv. 
52— votes  for,  1848, 1.  64  note—president  of  the  Assem- 
bly, 66— during  the  revolt  of  loth  May,  72. 

Buckingham,  marquis  of,  created  a  duke,  I.  x.  113 — 
privy  seal,  1841,  IV.  zli.  14  note— resignation  of,  27— 
supports  the  sliding  scale,  40. 

Buckingham,  Mr.  Silk,  on  the  East  India  bill,  IIL  zzzi. 
78— and  the  Indian  press,  zl.  14 

Buckingham,  disfranchised,  II.  zziil.  42  note. 

Buckinghamshire,  the  earl  of,  I.  iv.  26. 

Buckinghamshire,  disturbances  in,  1880, 11.  zzii.  701 

Buckland,  Dr.,  I.  v.  41. 

Buckwheat,  produce  of^  In  France,  IT.  zvll.  128  note- 
proposed  abolition  of  duty  on,  IV.  zlii.  49. 

Buda,  citadel  of,  IV.  Iv.  4— riege  and  storming  of,  48. 

Buddhism,  prevalence  of.  In  China,  IV.  zlvill.  16. 

Budget,  debate  on  the,  1816, 1. 11.  ^  et  era.— discussion 
on  the,  1820,  z.  65 — defeat  of  tlie  Grey  ministry  on  the, 
1881,  IL  zxlll.  28— the  Whig,  1841,111.  zzzviii.  42-- 
their  defeat  on  it,  48— the  debate,  44— Disraeli's,  1852, 
debate  on,  IV.  Ivl.  70— the  French,  for  1816,  and  dis- 
cussions on  it,  I.  ill.  115  et  $eq. — Set  Finances. 

Buenos  Ayi^es,  recognition  o^  by  Great  Britain,  I.  zil.  104 
—British  ezports  to,  105  note— and  Spanish,  i6.— form- 
al recognition  of,  by  England,  II.  ziz.  66. 

BnflS^  M.,  announces  the  resignation  of  Charles  Alherti 
IV.  111.  97. 

BuAUo,  the  American  sympathiccn  In,  IIL  zzXviL  89. 

Buffet,  M.,  IV.  IvIL  8. 

Bugeand,  general,  duel  between  M.  Dniong  and.  III.  zxx. 
32— during  the  insurrection  of  1884, 60 — ^landing  of.  iu 
Algeria,  victory  of  the  Slckak,  and  relief  of  Tlemf  on, 
eta,  zzzlil.  106— JealoDsy  between,  and  Danireniont, 
114 — views  and  proceedings  of,  116— 4»nference  with 
Abd-el.Koder,  116— treaty  of  La  Tafna,  117— character 
of,  IV.  zlv.  16— appointed  to  the  chief  command  In 
Algeria,  26— successes  there  during  1841,  27 — created 
a  marshal,  81— negotiations  with  the  Moors,  85,  86— 
critical  position  of,  89— battle  of  Isly,  40  s(  seo.— treaty 
concluded  with  Marocco,  48— snbiugation  or  the  Ka- 
byles,  44 — ^appointed  to  command  in  Paris,  1848,  zlvU. 
69— successes  against  the  insurgents,  61— ordered  to 
withdraw  the  troops,  tb.— opposes  the  king's  abdica- 
tion, 66— measures  against  tlie  mob,  67— returned  to 
National  Assembly,  L  77— formation  of  army  of  Alps 
under,  IviL  ft— death  and  funeral  of,  19. 
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Bukkar,  pMuce  of  the  Indus  bj  the  AfgbmalitMi  expe- 
dition at,  III  zl.  61. 

Bnkoirskl,  murder  of,  IL  zxii.  86. 

Buldeo  Singh,  Ttijnh  of  Bburtpore,  IIL  zxxix.  79— hie 
death,  ib. 

Bulgaria,  incrcaee  of  population  In,  II.  zUL  16— prosper- 
ous state  of,  86— terms  of  treatj  of  Adrianople  regard- 
ing, XV.  137— propooed  cession  of,  to  Russia,  IV.  xlL 
ISO. 

Bulgarians,  race  of  the,  II.  ziU.  7. 

BuUer,  Mr.  C,  on  the  position  of  the  Melboame  ministry, 
III.  xxzTl.  24. 

Bullion,  stock  of,  in  Bank  of  EngUnd,  1888-1840,  III., 
zxzvIL  40  note— Imports  of,  to  India,  1849l-1854,  xzziz. 
82  not&— £)««  Precious  Metals,  Gold,  Specie,  etc 

Bullion  committee,  disappointment  of  the  predictions  of 
the,  L  U.  11. 

Bullion  question,  PeePs  Tiews  on  the,  IV.  zli.  11. 

Bullion  Report,  Homer  the  author  of  the,  I.  iv,  28. 

Bullionlsts,  ai^nments  of  the,  for  their  sTStem,  III.  zzzv. 
9 — answer  to  it,  10— views  of  the,  as  to  the  export  of 
gold,  IV.  zliii.  147,  148. 

Bull-dog,  the,  at  Messina,  lY.  111.  39. 

Bull-ring,  Birmingham,  the  Chartist  riot  In  the.  III. 
zzzTiL  66. 

Bulwer,  Sir  H.,  alleged  intrigue  of;  in  the  Spanish  mar- 
riage question,  lY.  xlvl.  4S — Palmerstoirs  letter  to 
him,  44— note  by,  on  the  marriages,  47. 

Bulwer  Lytton,  Sir  E.,  the  novels,  etc.,  of,  I.  t.  71,  79— 
on  the  relations  of  intellect  to  Tlrtue,  i.  47  note. 

Bulwunt  Singh,  recognition  of,  by  the  British,  as  Riyjah 
of  Burtpore,  III.  xzziz.  8a 

Bnndoflchied*s  Gericht,  proposed  by  Prussia,  etc,  IV. 
IIIL  80l 

Bvndoola,  commander  of  the  Burmese,  death  of,  m. 
zzzlz.  66. 

Bonaen,  the  cheraller,  sent  as  embassador  to  the  court 
of  Rome,  IIL  xxtIL  69. 

Bnoni^iarte  et  les  Bourbons,  Chateanbrland's,  I.  xL  6 
note,  II.  XTiil.  8. 

fiurdett,  Sir  Francis,  bill  for  Gatholio  emancipation  in- 
troduced b7,  1896,  IL  XX.  48— arguments  of,  against 
repeal  of  the  corn-laws,  xxi.  87 — his  character,  42 — 
speech  of,  on  the  Catholic  bill,  1887,  71 — on  the  cur- 
rency as  the  cause  of  agricultural  depression,  80 — mo- 
tion by,  1888,  in  IkTor  of  Catholic  emancipation,  100— 
Tote  0^  on  the  address,  1830,  xx(i.  85— attack  on  Wel- 
lington by,  86  note— defends  the  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
ment, xxiil.  64 — ^presides  at  the  formation  of  the  na^ 
tlonal  political  union,  91— called  on  to  redgn  his  seat, 
in.  xzxi.  69. 

Bnrdwan,  railway  finom  Calcutta  to,  IV.  zllx.  118  note. 

Burger,  the  poems  of,  III.  xxrtlL  84. 

Bttigh  reform  bill  for  Scotland,  the.  III.  xzzrl.  6. 

Barghera,  the  French,  discontent  among,  II.  zvli.  89 — 
representation  of  the,  in  Germany,  IV.  liii.  9— views 
of  the,  in  Vienns,  1848,  llr.  98. 

Buiyher  class,  elevation  of  the.  In  France,  L  i.  7 — com- 
petition among  the,  in  France,  IL  zvlL  189— alone 
represented  in  France,  188. 

Burgher  Guard,  formation,  etc.,  of  the.  In  Brussels,  II. 
zziv.  78,  74— the  Berlin,  conduct  of,  IV.  liii.  51,  64— 
it  dissolved,  68,  60— formation  of  a.  In  Vienna,  llv.  6. 

Burgher  party,  the,  in  the  Broglie  ministry,  II.  zxv.  9 — 
their  views,  ib. — ministry  from  the,  8. 

Burghersh,  lord,  at  the  Congress  of  Verona,  I.  zlL  IL 

Burgos,  advance  of  the  French  to,  I.  zlL  73,  74. 

Burgoyne,  general,  notices  of,  I.  11.  69  note. 

Bunoyne,  Sir  J.,  Wellington's  letter  to,  on  the  defenses 
of  the  conntiy,  IV.  zlilL  97  note.  • 

Burgundy,  the  Dukes  of,  Barsnte*s  History  of,  IL  xvilL 
83. 

Burke,  Mr.,  on  capital  felonies,  I.  Iv.  84 — as  a  speaker  In 
the  House  of  Commons,  xl.  4,  6— on  the  right  basis  of 
ropresentatiott,  III.  xxscvi.  18  note. 

Bnrmah,  origin  of  the  war  with.  III.  xxxix.  64— aggres- 
^ons  of,  65-~mIlltaiy  resources,  etc,  66— first  opera- 
tions, and  capture  of  Rangoon,  67— fiarther  operations 
and  successes,  68,  69— revezses  of  the  British,  60— re- 
verses on  Axracan  fh>ntier,  69— eonffiets  before  Rao- 
goon,  63,  64 — advance  on  Prome,  65— its  capture,  66— 
storming  of  Arraoan,  67— advance  of  the  British  toward 
Ava,  and  submission  of  the  court,  70— hostilities  re- 
newed, and  final  defeat  of  the  Burmese,  71 — ooncludon 
of  peaoe,  72— reflections  on  the  war,  78— it  unavoidable, 
74— army  of  India  at  conclusion  of  the  war,  25— undue 
reduction  of  force  after  war  with,  zL  1— ezpense  of  It, 
9— the  second  war  with,  and  capture  of  Martaban,  IV. 
zllz.  114— storming  of  Rangoon,  116— and  of  Basaela, 
116— capture  of  Preme  and  Ptegu,  117— peace,  lia 

Bum,  William,  the  architect,  L  v.  88. 

Bumaga,  a  member  of  the  Cortes  of  1899,  L  zl.  61. 

.Bnrnes,  Sir  Alexander,  ulaston  of,  to  Dost  Mohammed, 


ni.  id.  41 — ^hls  difficulties  fh»m  the  parrimonjr  of  the 
government,  49— opposes  the  restoration  of  Shah  So  > 
jiih,  64, 66 — supplies  procured  for  the  ezpc4ittoa  by,  63 
—on  the  feeling  In  favor  of  Shah  Soojah,  64 — reoDi»- 
mends  abandonment  of  Cabul,  92 — murder  of,  108, 

Bumes,  lieutenant,  murder  of,  at  Cabul,  III.  xL  lOS. 

Bumey,  Miss,  the  novels  of,  I.  v.  68. 

Burning  of  widows,  abolition  of,  in  India,  III.  xL  9L 

Burr,  colonel,  at  the  battle  of  Kirkee,  IIL  txtIt.  4T. 

Burrell,  Sir  C,  IIL  xxxv.  89. 

Barschenschaft,  the,  in  Germany,  IIL  zxvIL  99. 

Burton,  Judge,  trial  of  0*ConneIl  before,  I V.  xlL  72. 

Burtsdorif,  general,  at  the  assault  of  Akhalcikb,  IL  xr. 
80— relief  of  Akhalzlkh  by,  88— again  relieves  it,  SB- 
operations  under,  1899,  90,  91— attacks  Milll-Dux,  13 
— subsequent  movements,  94  at  battle  of  Kalnly,  96, 
97 — advance  of,  to  Hassan-Kale,  101 — oceoples  Bai- 
bout,  104— defeated  and  wounded  at  Khart,  1C&. 

Bury,  rates  of  mortality  in,  1841,  IV.  xli.  17  nobt, 

Bnshe,  Mr.,  becomes  soUdtor-geiieral  for  Ireland,  L  z. 
11& 

Biissewitx,  M.  de,  royal  Commissioner  to  provindal  es* 
Utes  of  Prussia,  IIL  xxvll.  66. 

Bussolengo,  abandonment  of,  by  the  Anstrlans,  TV.  liL  Sl 

Butcher  meat,  first  fall  of,  on  the  new  tariff,  18^,  IV. 
xlL  66— fall  In  prices  of,  1862,  etc,  Ivi.  84 

Butler,  Mr.,  on  the  legality  of  a  Catholic  aittinc  in  Tv- 
llament,  IL  xxL  114. 

Butter,  foreign,  proposed  reduction  of  dnty  on,  IV.  xUL 
49— increased  consumption  of,  184A-1S46,  zlllL  70  note 

Bntterby,  insurrectionary  movement  at,  I.  Iv.  14. 

Buxton,  Mr.  Powell,  petition  from  silk-weavere  preaenled 
by,  II.  xlx.  49 — advocacy  of  negro  emancipation  br. 
III.  xzxL  87 — siguments  of,  for  immediate  emaadps- 
tlon,  97 — motion  by,  on  the  compensation  to  the  slaw 
owners,  99— on  the  increase  of  the  slave-trade,  107,  IV. 
xliii.  14, 18. 

Bygrave,  captain,  IV.  xlvIlL  100. 

Byng,  Sir  John,  commander  of  forces  in  Ireluid,  1830, 
IL  xxilL  6  nots: 

Byng,  Mr.,  banquet  to.  In  Dmiy  Lane  Theatre^  HT. 
xxxvi.  66. 

Byron,  lord,  the  works  of,  I.  v.  11 — his  merits  and  da> 
fects,  19 — his  dramas,  and  Don  Juan,  13— his  eonver- 
satlon,  etc,  ib.  note— on  Castlereagh*s  death,  x.  154 
note— arrival  of.  In  Greece,  11.  xlv.  100 — bis  efluts  to 
allay  the  dissensions,  lOL 

Bysantine  empire,  disastrous  efliects  of  conquest  ol^IL 
xxvL  4— cause  of  the  decay  of  the.  III.  xxzil.  1. 

Bzoski,  M.,  massacre  in  chateau  of,  IV.  xlvL  HL 

C. 

Ca  Ira,  secret  society  called,  IIL  zzx.  49  notaL 

Cabet,  M.,  arrest  of,  IIL  xxix.  77— a  leader  of  tb«  SecUW 
ist  demonstretion,  IV.  L  69 — a  party  to  insorrectioo  of 
16th  May,  70— appointed  by  mob  to  provisional  gorcn- 
ment,  78. 

Cabul,  route  to  India  by,  m.  xl.  19— arrival  of  Uie  Brit- 
ish  expedition  at,  65— entrance  of  the  British  Into,  74 
— force  accumulated  in,  76 — force  left  in,  IS— quaiten 
of  the  troops  at,  80— growing  discontent  in,  81— i^- 
vance  of  Dost  Mohammed  on,  91 — state  of  affi^n  at,  99 
-forces  In  And  around  it,  100— Infatuation  of  defeasin 
arrangements,  101— conduct  of  the  British,  109~€oni- 
mencement  of  the  Insurrection  at,  and  murder  tff 
Burnes,  106 — capture  of  commissariat  fort,  1C5— and 
of  stores,  106— storming  of  Mohammed  ShereeTa  fort, 
108— Jealousy  between  leaders,  109— stomiDg  of  Ute 
Rickabashee  fort,  110— action  on  the  helghta,  119><r* 
guments  for  removal  into  the  Bala-Hissar,  1 15— defeat 
of  the  British  at  Beh-Meru,  117  et  ssf— negoUatioas, 
119— capitulation,  191— the  retreat  fh>m,  128  tt.weq^ 
views  of  Ellenborough  regarding  advance  to,  IV.  xlTiB. 
81— and  of  Pollock,  Not^  etc,  88— advance  resolrsd 
on,  f&.— advance  of  Pollock  toward,  87— march  of  Nott 
to,  and  his  arrival,  97— destrncUon  of  the  Baxar.  98L 

Cabul  River,  the,  IV.  xlix.  1. 

Cachar,  entry  of  the  Burmese  into,  IIL  xzziz.  <1. 

Cadiz,  the  duke  de,  marriage  of  Isabella  of  Smdn  to,  IT. 
xlvi.  46^ 

Cadiz,  former  importance  of  the  trade  of;  I.  viL  7, 8— 
composition,  etc,  of  the  Cortes  of  1819  at,  90— declared 
a  free  port,  61— efforts  of  the  Liberals  0^  to  win  over 
the  troops  In  the  Isle  of  Leon,  66— the  inanrreetioa 
at,  67— at  first  arrested,  68— measures  of  govemmeot 
against  the  revolt,  60— the  yellow  fever  at,  61— fifst 
attempt  of  the  revolted  troops  on,  6<  lussisi  re  at,  74 
— raftises  to  receive  the  governor  appointed  by  the 
king,  xl.  44,  45— the  anthoritlra  <d,  defy  the  mere- 
ment,  47,  48— republican  oonsplncy  at,  and  its  sap- 
presslon,  68— retreat  of  the  Cortes  with  Che  king  to, 
zIL  78— the revolutionaiyforees In, T9— strength, etc, 
of  the  revolnttonlrts  In,  80— progress  of  alego,  84    ss- 
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•ault  of  th«  Trooftdero,  89— n^otUUou  «t,  and  UMulfe 
of  SanU  Petri,  6ft— dellToraaM  of  the  king  and  diwo- 
lation  of  the  Cortes,  89. 

C»dore«  eapfcure  of«  bj  the  Austrlana,  IV.  liL  69. 

Caen,  reaittanee  to  the  new  Taluatlon  In,  IV.  zUv.  61. 

Caffd,  trial  and  death  of^  for  the  Iniumction  at  Thoaan, 

I.  xl.  19. 

Caffl,  slgnor,  exeeatlon  of,  and  exeitement  caoaed  bj  it, 

IV.  lU.  Ml 
Ca£Rrarla,  BriUah,  raraged  by  the  Caffrea,  IV.  Ivi.  49. 
Caffra  var,  ita  origin  and  flnt  dlsaitera,  IV.  Ivi.  48— its 

progren,  49— termination,  60— anbeequent  tranaactiona, 

51. 
Cahon,  redstance  to  the  Taluatlon  in,  IV.  xIIt.  61. 
Caiffa,  eTaeoatlon  of,  by  the  Egyptiane,  III.  xzxiL  78. 
Caille,  M.,  embaaay  of,  to  Mehemet  All,  IIL  zxxiv.  64. 
Calabria,  the  duke  of,  L  tU.  108. 
Calais,  joomey  of  Louis  Philippe  to,  1832,  IIL  zxz.  80. 
Calamata,  pcoclamatlon  of  the  Greek  insuzgenta  from, 

II.  ziv.  fiS— organisation  of  the  insurrection  at,  28— 
operations  of  Ibrahim  at,  168. 

Galatniv«,  seAor,  a  leader  in  the  Cortes  of  1820, 1.  tII.  84 
— ^new  society  headed  by,  zi.  49 — opposes  the  law 
against  the  press,  60— a  member  of  the  Spanish  com- 
mittee In  France,  II.  zxlv.  66. 

Calcraft,  Mr.,  motion  by,  on  the  salt  tax,  I.  x.  148. 

Calcutta,  ravagesof  cholera  In,  IIL  zzxlx.  60— depression 
at,  after  the  Afghanistan  dinuter,  IV.  xlviil.  62— rarious 
toads  from,  xluc.  118  note— railroad  to  Bnrdiran,  ih. 

Calderon,  the  oonde  de,  appointed  to  command  at  Cadis, 
L  tIL  69 — made  prisoner  by  the  insurgent  troops,  64 

CaleijI,  H.,  IV.  xItI.  66. 

Calhoun,  Mr.,  views  of,  on  the  bank  question,  IIL  zxxtII. 
19. 

Calico  printer!,  strike  of  the,  1834,  in  Glasgow,  etc,  IIL 
zxzTii.  68. 

Calicoes,  printed,  proposed  reduction  of  duty  on,  II.  zxlU. 
29  note. 

California,  eflbcts  of  the  diseorery  of  the  gold  minos  of, 
J.  L  80,  88,  89,  40,  IV.  zliil.  146,  Ivi.  72— their  eifects 
on  emigration,  I.  i.  66— and  on  the  price  of  gold,  z.  9. 

Caligula,  Dumas*  drama  of.  III.  xxxlr.  12. 

Callimachi,  Prince  Charles,  appointed  hospodar  of  Wal- 
lachia,  II.  xW.  16, 

Callington,  disftanehised,  IL  zxiiL  42  note. 

Calmon,  M.,  dismissal  ef,  IL  xtU.  80— vioe-prosident  of 
the  Chamber,  III.  zxziiL  66. 

Calres,  consumption  of;  In  Paris,  1789..1S40,  IL  zvil.  126 
note. 

Calriens,  M.  I.  ilL  129. 

Camarilla,  the  leeret,  in  France,  under  Charles  X.,  IL 
xtL  6. 

Camarilla,  the  Spanish,  L  Til.  84— further  arbitrary  pro- 
ceedings of  the,  87. 

Cambridge,  the  duke  of,  IV.  xli.  28— viceroy  of  Hanover, 
measures  of,  there  in  1881,  IL  xxv.  84— present  during 
debate  on  repeal  of  corn-laws,  IV.  xliL  48— at  Welling- 
ton's ftaneral,  Ivl.  T7,  79. 

Cambridge,  state  of  corporation  of,  III.  xxxvL  9. 

Cambridgeshire,  election  of  1830  for,  IL  xxiL  67. 

Cambronne,  general,  L  ill.  106— proscribed  in  1816^  19. 

Camelford,  disfranchised,  II.  xzlil.  42  note. 

Camllle-Jonrdan,  M.,  one  of  the  preiddents  of  colleges, 
L  ill.  132— In  the  Chamber  of  1810,  vi.  10— argumenU 
oC  for  new  law  of  elections,  12— on  a  proprietary  clergy, 
S6-.oppo8es  the  law  regarding  the  press,  66— called  to 
the  conndl  of  state,  8'2U-arguments  of,  against  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  censorship,  iz.  66— amendment  on 
the  new  electoral  law  moved  by,  73— dismissed  from 
the  council  of  state,  87. 

Gamp  followers,  large  proportion  o(|  in  India,  III.  zxzlz. 
27. 

Campana,  general,  L  vIL  lOT. 

Campbell,  Sir  John,  afterward  lord,  the  biographical 
works  of,  I.  V.  62— attorney-general,  1836.  III.  xzxv. 
4i  note— decision  of,  on  O'Conneirs  case,  IV.  xlL  73— 
on  the  Maine  boundary  qnestion,  89  note— chancellor 
of  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  1846,  ziill.  4  note. 

Campbell,  Sir  Archibald,  operations  of,  in  Burmab,  m. 
zzxlx.  63 — repulse  at  Kykloo,  60— victory  of,  before 
Rangoon,  64-~advanees  on  Prome,  66— capture  of  it,  66 
— ^furtber  victories,  68— advance  of,  toward  Ava,  70— 
victory  at  Milloon,  71. 

Campbell,  captain,  at  Maharajpore,  IV.  xliz.  89. 

Campbell,  general,  at  Chllllanwallah,  IV.  xlix.  100, 101. 

Campbell,  Thomas,  the  genius  of;  I.  v.  16— his  lyrical 
poems,  17. 

Can^hausen,  M.,  ministry  of.  In  Pmssia,  IV.  liil.  27. 

Campoolle,  railway  ttom  Bombay  to,  IV.  xlix.  118  note. 

Campo-Franco,  count,  secret  maniage  of  the  Duchess  de 
Berri  to,  IIL  xxix.  66. 

Campo  Verde,  gneral,  plaead  in  oommaad  at  Gtaoada, 
L  vli.  T8. 

VOL.IV.— Nh 


Canada,  eflfiBCts  of  the  changes  of  1830  on.  L  L  ft— mem- 
bers proposed  to  be  given  to,  II.  xxilL  76  note— the  old 
Srotective  system  toward,  124 — state  of,  since  the  reform 
ill,  148— commencement  of  the  troubles  In,  1836,  IIL 
xxxvi.  27 — demands  of  the  discontented  in  both  the 
provinces,  28-:-opening  of  the  Assembly,  and  demands 
of  the  Opposition,  29 — increasing  discontents  of,  and 
settlement  of  Upper,  63 — violent^  proceedings  in  the 
Assembly  of  Lower,  64— dhiturbed  state  of,  zxxvll.  3— 
affairs  of,  1839,  77 — dllferent  temper  of  Lower  and 
Upper,  78— effects  of  the  crusade  against  the  banks  in 
the  States,  79— approach  of  the  contest  in  Lower,  80— 
eommencement  of  insurrection,  81— defeats  of  insur- 
gents, 82,  83 — effects  of  these  successes,  S4 — insurrec- 
tion in  Upper,  86— advuice  of  the  rebels,  8G— their 
defeat,  87— conduct  of  the  militia,  83— efforts  of  the 
American  sympatblzen  to  Invade,  80— burning  of  the 
Caroline,  90— these  proceedings  disclaimed  by  the 
Alnerican  government,  91 — ^measures  of  the  home  gov- 
ernment, 98 — ^report  of  the  committee  of  the  Assembly 
on  the  wants  of  the  province,  94— state  on  Lord  Dur- 
ham*s  arrival,  96 — course  followed  by  him,  96— mistake 
in  the  ordinance  for  transportation  of  the  prinoners,  Vt 
— difBculty  when  they  arrived  in  Bermuda,  98— annul- 
ling of  Lord  Durham  s  ordinance,  lOO— he  resigns,  and 
is  suoceeded  by  Lord  Sydenham,  101— his  report  on  it, 
102— the  rebellion  again  bjreaks  out,  103— defeats  of  the 
insurgents,  104 — and  of  the  American  infers,  106— 
the  latter  again  defeated,  106— trials  of  leaders,  107— 
and  of  American  sympathizers,  108 — ^great  change  in 
institutions  of,  after  the  rebellion,  110— effect  of  thut  on 
the  local  government,  111 — growth  of,  since  1841,  113 
— reflections  on  this,  113— recent  growth  of  this  pros- 
perity, 116 — contrast  in  1838  and  at  present,  llO—sys- 
tem  of  land  grants  In,  xxxviii.  11— danger  from  the  re- 
bellion in,  32 — exports  per  head  to,  xxxix.  9 — difficulties 
regarding,  1841,  iV.  xli.  16 — ^proportion  of  children  at 
school  in,  81  note — threatened  hostilities  between,  and 
the  States,  1843,  86— IrUh  emigrants  to,  1841-1856, 
xlili.  46  note — cry  from,  for  repeal  of  the  navigation 
laws,  Ivi.  6— progress  of,  compared  with  Australia,  37 
note — ^loyalty  In,  under  the  new  colonial  system,  4&    . 

Canadian  timber,  proposed  reduction  of  duty  on,  IV.  xlL 
47. 

Canals  of  China,  the,  IV.  xlvlii.  8— grant  for,  in  France, 
1833,  III.  XXX.  18  and  note— companies  for,  1826,  IL 
xix;  66  note — importance  of,  to  India,  IIL  xzxlz.  19 — 
Indian,  under  Lord  Dalhousie,  IV.  xlix.  113  and  note. 

Canarim  Constantino,  attack  on  the  Turkish  fleet  by,  IL 
xiv.  65 — naval  victory  of,  at  Tenedos,  78— at  the  cap- 
ture of  Ipsara,  106 — his  escape,  103— defeats  the  Turk- 
ish fleet  off  Samoa,  109,  llO^-darlng  attack  on  the 
Turks  by,  and  wounded.  148. 

Candahar,  route  to  India  nrom  the  north  by.  III.  xt  19/ 
20— arrival  of  the  British  expedition  at,  68— reception 
of  Shah  Soojah,  C4— force  left  in,  78— renewed  insur- 
rection at,  96— defeat  of  the  insurgents  near,  ib.- the 
troops  at,  ordered  up  to  Cabul,  113 — conduct  of  Nott 
at,  186— position  of  the  British  In,  IV.  xlvilL  71-^m- 
mencement  of  the  revolt  at.  72— measures  for  its  se- 
curity, 74— attack  by  the  Afghans,  76— its  defense,  76 
—advance  of  England  to,  81. 

Candeish.  dose  of  the  Pindarree  war  In,  IIL  xxxix.  82. 

Candia,  the  conquest  of,  by  the  Turks,  II.  xiiL  34— mas- 
sacre by  the  Turks  in,  xiv.  47— revictualed  bv  the  Turks, 
69— operations  In,  1823, 76, 97— successes  of  the  Greeks 
in,  1829,  zv.  141— excluded  from  kingdom  of  Greece, 
142— still  excluded  from  Greece,  III.  xxxil.  85. 

Candidates,  system  of  requiring  pledges  from,  under  the 
reform  bill,  IIL  zxxi.  W, 

Candles,  fall  In  price  of,  1841  to  1846,  IV.  xllL  35  note- 
proposed  reduction  of  duties  on,  49. 

Candole,  M.  de,  an  adherent  of  the  Duchess  de  Berri*s, 
taken  prisoner,  IIL  zzlx.  43. 

Canea,  blockade  of  the  Turks  in  Crete  In,  IL  xiv.  47, 76 
—ravages  of  the  plague  in,  97— the  Turks  besli^^  in, 
1829,  XV.  14L 

Canning,  Mr.,  return  of,  tram  Lisbon,  and  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  board  of  control,  1.  iv.  26 — on  the  Btate  of 
the  criminal  Uw,  88  et  teq.—^i  Alx-Ia-Chapelle,  vl  61 
—resignation  of,  1821,  x.  90— speech  of,  on  Catholic 
emancipation,  1821,  96— and  in  1822,  124— speech  of, 
against  parliamentary  reform,  1822,  126, 126— sketch 
of  the  career  of,  xi.  8  note— his  character  as  forsign 
secretary,  etc,  8— his  peculiar  style  of  eloquence,  4— 
his  defecta,  5— succeeds  Castlereagh  as  fi»reirn  secre- 
tary, xlL  8— hls-vMiws  on  Spain,  and  French  interven- 
tion there,  9L-4Dstructions  of,  to  Wellington  at  Verona 
regarding  the  slave-trade,  16— and  on  the  Spanish 
question,  lH — his  views  on  it,  but  resolves  on  non-in- 
terference, 40— feelings  and  views  of,  on  the  French 
invasion  of  Spain,  64— letters  to  Chateaubriand  fh>m, 
against  iatarveatioa  In  Spi^  64  note— portrait  of  him 
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by  H.  Maroellns,  65— hla  opinion  on  the  probable  du- 
ration of  the  war,  6d— hia  aamlration  of  CShateaabriand, 
K  note— conttnuea  neutrality  with  regard  to  Spain,  78 
— oppoaea  the  intervention  of  Ruada  in  Spain,  100 — 
Tiewa  of,  in  the  recognition  of  the  South  American  re- 
pabiiea,  101  et  aag.-^iia  proceediuga  in  purananoe  of 
this,  104— apeeeh  of,  at  Plymoutli,  on  the  prospect  of 
war,  107 — on  the  conduct  of  the  French  Invaalon  of 
Spain,  127 — negotlationa  of,  in  favor  of  Greece,  II. 
ziv.  143— efforta  of,  to  aecnre  rec<^nition  of  the  South 
American  republica,  xvi.  41 — appointed  miniater  for 
foreign  affaira,  xlx.  17— formal  recognition  of  the  South 
American  atatea  by,  66— altercation  between  Brougham 
and,  XX.  29— Mr.  North  a  prot^  of,  24 — on  the  alien 
act,  20— arguments  of,  agidnat  the  Catholic  Aaaoeia- 
tion,  84 — arguments  of,  for  auppreaaion  of  email  notea, 
zxL  6,  n— heada  the  pro-Catholic  party  in  1826,  44— 
■peech  of,  on  Portugal,  60  et  «eg.— ita  effect,  54— flrat 
brought  into  the  cabinet  by  Lord  Liverpool,  63 — ^l>e- 
oomea  premier  after  the  reUrement  of  the  latter,  64— 
Jealouay  of  him  among  the  aristocracy,  65 — effect  of  hia 
aooeaaion  to  the  premierabip,  6T — apeech  of,  1S2T,  on 
the  com-Iawa,  77  it  9eq. — on  Wellington'a  oppoaltion  to 
the  com  bill,  79— partial  dlafranchiaement  of  Penryn 
proposed  by,  83 — proud  poaition  of,  84— his  auaceptible 
diapoaition  and  increasing  illneas,  85— his  laat  illness 
and  death,  86— expectatlona  formed  of  him,  87— ho 
would  have  disappointed  these,  88— review  of  hla  last 
aet«,  83— hia  character  aa  a  atatesman  and  orator,  90— 
peerage  and  grant  to  his  family,  90— death  of  his  eldest 
son,  ib.  note — vote  of  his  paity  on  the  addrssa,  1830, 
xxli.  25 — they  oppoae  the  propoaed  reduotiona  of  the 
army  and  navy,  29 — their  disinclination  to  reform,  43 
— Earl  Grey'a  apeech  against,  xxilL  8 — on  the  dangera 
of  reform,  52,  58 — reaolutiona  of.  In  1823,  regarding 
slavery.  III.  xxxl.  85— vlewa  of,  as  to  the  course  to  bo 
followed  in  the  West  Indies,  xxxvIL  131 — character  of 
Sir  Thomas  Munro  by,  xxxlx.  52 — Peers  arguments 
for  emancipation  borrowed  from,  IV.  xli.  5 — and  the 
Oregon  question,  98 — connection  of  Lord  George  Ben- 
tlnok  with,  xliil.  66. 

Gunning,  loid,  foreign  under-secretary,  1841,  IT.  xU.  14 
note. 

Canning,  Mr.,  afterward  Sir  Stratford,  terms  of  accom- 
modation for  Greece  arranged  by,  II.  xlv.  143— vote  of, 
on  the  addreo,  1830,  xxli.  25. 

Canova,  the  worlcs  of,  IIL  xxvlll.  75. 

Canrobert,  general,  character  of,  IV.  xlv.  16. 

Canterbui^,  the  archbishop  of,  II.  xxill.  91— motion  by, 
on  Irish  church  bill,  IIL  xxxL  51— at  Wellington's  fu- 
neral, IV.  Ivi,  79. 

Cantlllon,  trial  of,  for  the  attempt  to  assassinate  Wel- 
lington, I.  vi.  78-«-l>eqnest  by  Napoleon  to,  ix.  120. 

Canton,  population  of;  IV.  xlviil.  6— powers  of  viceroy 
of,  10— opium  smuggling  at,  22— seizure  of  it  there, 
and  violent  proceedings  of  Lin,  23, 24 — commeneemnnt 
of  hostllitiea  at,  26— storming  of  the  forts  of,  81,  82— 
opening  of,  4&. 

Cantona,  the  Swiss,  efiisets  of  the  different  oonstltntions, 
etOL,  of  the,  IV.  xlvL  89. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  stat«  of,  since  the  reform  bill,  II. 
xxiU.  148— the  Cafl^  at  the,  1841,  IV.  xli.  15— prog- 
reas  of,  eompared  with  Auatralia,  Ivi  87  note— diacon- 
tent  at,  1861,  and  its  causes,  47— the  Caffre  war,  48  et 
sag.— its  terminaUon,  60— subsequent  transactions,  61. 

Cape  wines,  proposed  duty  on,  II.  xxllL  29  note. 

Capeflgue,  tbe  works  of,  II.  xviiL  89— denunciation  of 

.    Lafayette  by,  xxv.  16. 

Capeflgue,  M.  Angles,  murder  of,  at  Madrid,  I.  tli.  St. 

Capellan,  admlrsi,  at  the  battle  of  Algiers,  1. 11.  74,  80. 

Capellari,  cardinal,  aooessloa  of;  to  the  Pontificate,  II. 
xxiv.  8T. 

Capelle,  M.,  private  secretary  to  the  Count  d*Artols,  and 
a  member  of  the  Richelieu  mlnistiy,  I.  ix.  44. 

Capelll,  Trenta,  encounter  of  Murat  with,  I.  liL  101— ar- 
rests him,  102. 

Otpltal,  accumulation  of,  during  the  war  In  Great  Brit- 
idn,  and  its  elbcts,  I.  L  6 — effects  of  the  contraction  of 
the  currency  on,  87 — want  of,  for  cultivation  in  Russia, 
vill.  82— destruction  of,  in  France,  by  the  Revolution, 
II.  xvlL  131 — necessity  of  comblnatton  by  labor  against, 
xix.  54— growing  antagoniam  between,  and  rural  In- 
duatry,  xxiL  6— undue  influence  given  to,  bv  the  rail- 
way aystem,  66 — ^increaaed  Influence  of,  xxili.  4 — aocn- 
mnlatlon  of,  by  the  trading  classes,  168 — the  struggle 
between,  and  labor.  In  Fruoe,  xxiv.  4,  6— abundance 
of,  in  France,  1886«  IIL  xxxiil.  46— rise  of  interest 
during  crises  not  due  to  want  of,  xxxv.  8— eflbct  of 
▼ant  of,  on  Irish  agriculture,  xxxvi.  60— predominance 
oi;  in  Great  Britain,  xxxvlL  3— abundance  of,  daring 
crisis  of  1847,  IV.  xliil.  74— want  of,  alleged  aa  the 
canae  of  the  criais  of  1847, 107— alleged  want  of,  in  Bn- 
^nd,  l49--4nlluenee  of,  In  agriculture  as  eompared 


with  manufaeturea,  156— destruction  of,  f  n  Fraaee  dar- 
ing the  Revolution,  xliv.  89 — the  straggle  of;  against 
labor  in  France,  78. 

Capitals,  progress  and  Q>lendor  of  the,  in  Gennany,  in. 
xxvll.  8. 

Capital  felonies,  nomber,  etc.,  of;  L  It.  88— -ezunplea  of 
them,  86. 

Capital  offenses,  number  of;  in  Great  Britain,  1822,  L  x. 
127. 

Capital  punishment,  Mackintosh  on«  I.  Iv.  86,  86— oon- 
inal  abolition  of,  in  Rnssla,  vlii.  86— abolition  of,  save 
for  murder,  in  England,  x.  94— Crequeocy  of.  In  tbe 
French  army,  IV.  xliiL  26. 

CapitalistB,  the  Engllsli,  support  given  to  Oie  Spaaiali 
revolutionists  by,  I.  xli.  7— inflnenoo  of,  II.  xxlL  41— 
efliect  of  the  contraction  of  the  currency  on,  xxif  i.  13ft— 
their  possession  of  the  close  boroughs,  131— fall  of  their 
predominance  with  the  reform  bill,  184, 185— Uieir  pire- 
dominance,  and  how  obtained,  163— Is  this  the  rendt 
of  a  general  law  1 165 — the  reform  movement  caowd  \ff 
their  policy,  xxiv.  1 — Louis  Blanc  on.  In  France,  IIL 
xxix.  8 — schism  between,  and  the  working  classes  ia 
France  after  1880,  xxx.  68— hostility  of  the  Chartii^a 
directed  against,  xxxviL  64.— See  also  Moneyed  Is. 
terest 

CApItan  Pacha,  the,  sncoeaaes  of,  in  1828;  II.  xiv.  91— 
defeat  of  his  fleet  near  Andros,  125— at  the  riege  of 
MisRoIonghi,  130l— his  defeat  and  flight,  ISl— opera- 
tions of,  1826, 148— defeated  by  MiauUs,  tb.— at  Nan- 
rino,  161, 162— at  Varna,  xv.  61. 

Capitation  tax,  tlie,  in  Russia,  L  vill.  26— ^prodnee,  etc, 
of  it  there,  47— in  Turkey,  IL  xiU.  19. 

Capo  d*Istria,  count,  II.  xv.  97— at  Alx4a-Chapeile,  L 
vi.  61— at  the  Congress  of  Troppau,  vilL  70— a  member 
of  the  Hetairia,  II.  xiv.  4,  &— becomes  Pteafdent  of 
Greece,  xv.  140, 141— settlement  of  Greece  nnder  pns- 
ideney  of.  III.  xxxlL  88— his  overtiuov  and  ■■aasaina- 
tion,  84. 

Capo  d*Iatria,  count  AnguaHn,  chosen  praMeot  after  Ua 
brother^a  death,  and  resistance  to  falm,  m.  zxxiL  3( 
— abdication  of,  86. 

Capua,  capitulation  of,  to  the  Anstrlans,  I.  tIIL  Tt. 

Carabll,  defeat  of  Ballasteros  at,  I.  xIL  79. 

Carabuso,  extirpation  of  pirates  of,  II.  xv.  14L 

Caraccas,  arsenal  of,  captured  by  Ri^o,  I.  vii.  ML 

Caraman,  count,  at  the  Congress  of  Troppan,  I.  vli!.  70. 

Carascosa,  general,  I.  vli.  107 — defensive  measnrcs  oi^ 
against  the  Austrians,  vilL  78,  79 — eeeapea,  79. 

Caroonari,  origin  and  history  of  the,  in  Italy,  L  vQ.  1C5 
— revolutionary  movements  of  the,  1820^  106— rsvoln- 
tionary  proceedings  of  the,  in  Sdly,  110— eharmetsr  of 
the,  in  Piedmont,  118 — disclosures  r^arding  the,  en 
the  trial  of  the  Rochelle  eonspirators,  xL  20-4lan  «C 
for  the  escape  of  the  condemned,  21 — eflbrts  of  the,  ia 
Italy,  IV.  xlvl.  63— in  Lombardy,  Hi.  & 

Oarbonarism,  general  Introduction  of,  into  Franeeb  L  il 
17. 

Carbonnean,  wreat  and  execution  of;  I.  IIL  Ittl 

Cardinal,  a  Canadian  Inauigent,  execution  oi;  IIL  zxxvIL 
107. 

Card  well,  Mr.,  anmments  of,  on  the  monetary  criais  of 

1847.  IV.  xliil.  79. 

Caretto,  engineer  to  All  Pacba,  treachery  of,  TL  xlv.  S6. 
Carignan,  the  prince  of,  I.  vli.  118— appointed  Regent  of 

Piedmont,  l2l— at  the  alege  of  Cadis,  xU.  8Si 
Cariisle,  lord,  becomes  lord  privy  seal,  IL  xxL  91— a 

member  of  the  Grev  cabinet,  xxtli.  6  note— again  lord 

privy  aeal.  III.  xxxl.  129— Jtwignatlon  of,  \41L 
Carlisle,  riota  in,  1826,  IL  xxi.  2— diatreaa  ia,  1841,  IV. 

xli.  19. 
Cariist  war,  the,  in  Spain,  IV.  xlvi.  86u 
Carlo*Alberto,  embarkation  of  the  Duchess  de  Beiri  far 

Franco  in  the,  IIL  xxlx.  42— Its  capture,  4& 
Carlos,  don,  marriage  of,  to  a  Portngoese  princess,  L 

vii.  43 — danger  of;  at  Arai^nes,  xi.  68->the  head  of  tbe 

Absolutist  party,  II.  xxiv.  89-~exelnaion  of;  fh>m  tbe 

Spanish  crown,  IV.  xlvL  36. 
Carios  Louis,  the  Infant,  Pazma,  ete.,  asBlgned  to,  L 

vii.  48. 
Cariovlnglan  Princes,  Thierry's  Histoxy  of  the,  IL  xriiL 

80. 
Cariow,  antf-tithe  meeting  at,'  1889;,  HI.  zzxl.  SI— «DaU 

amount  of  tithes  individually  due  In,  29    eflbcts  of  the 

coercion  act  In,  44  note—proclaimed  in  184a,  IV.  xlilL 

188 
Carlo'wits,  tbe  archbishop  of,  IV.  llv.  4SL 
Carlsbad,  congresa  of,  and  resolutions  against  LlbersHan 

adopted  by.  III.  xxvii.  91. 
Carisruhe,  excitement  in,  on  the  Fieneb  Rerolntlon  of 

1848,  IV.  lilL  90— revolfttionary  ontbnak  at, 
pled  by  the  forces  of  the  ConiMera^,  SSL 

Cariyle,  Thomas,  the  works  of,  I.  t.  79. 

Gamae,  Sir  James,  governor  of  Bombay,  IIL  ai.  17. 
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Gan4,  H.  do,  on  tho  Fnaeb  Mttonal  diUMttr,  lY. 
zlir.  81. 

Carnot,  M.,  ratonied  for  PaHi,  184S,  lY.  zUt.  80— Joint 
the  coalition  ai^nat  the  goremment,  zlvll.  18 — a  mem- 
tier  of  the  proviiional  government,  75  note — dronlar 
of,  to  the  electors,  1818, 1  84-ToteB  for,  1848,  64  note 
—minister  of  public  instruction,  1848,  9»  note,  07  note 
— prapoeed  wimarr  inatmction  meaaures,  IviL  9— eleo- 
tton  of,  for  Parii,  Sa 

Carolina  d*ArgneUo«,  betrayal  of  Riego  at,  L  ziL  8T. 

Caroline,  queen,  omission  of  her  name  in  the  liturgy, 
and  dlscofleion  on  it,  I.  z.  4S— commencement  of  trou- 
bles about,  76— sketch  of  her  previous  iile,  77— her  con- 
duct abroad,  and  proceedings  in  consequence  of  it,  78 
— omission  of  her  name  in  the  Liturgy,  and  her  letom 
to  Sngland,  79— her  reception  there,  80— lailnvs  of 
f^nesh  negotiations,  and  commencement  of  the  inquiry, 
83— her  trial,  84  et  m^.— her  defense,  and  failure  of  the 
bill,  87— withdrawal  of  the  bill,  <b.— first  enthaslasm 
im  her  &vor,  88— and  rapid  reaction,  80. .  demand  of, 
for  her  coronation,  106— is  rinsed  admittance  to  it, 
and  her  death,  109— her  funeral.  111-— conduct  of  George 
IV.  toward,  II.  zztL  49. 

Caroline,  ez-qneen  of  Naplei,  last  letter  of  Murat  to,  I. 
IlL  103— origin  of  the  Carbonari  under,  vlL  106l 

Caroline  of  Niqtiesi,  marriage  of  the  Duke  de  BerrI  to,  I. 
▼i.  87,  iz.  83— the  assasdnatlon  of  her  husband,  85— 
daring  his  but  moments,  36  et  Mg.— £!m  Benl,  duchess 
de. 

Caroline,  captura  and  burning  of  the.  III.  zzzvU.  90l 

Caron,  colonel,  insuixection  at  Golmar  under,  L  zL  2^- 
his  ezeentton,  ib. 

Garpenitxa,  defeat  of  the  Turks  by  Boszaiis  at,  IL  zir. 
96. 

CaireL,  Armand,  character,  etc.,  of,  as  a  republican  lead- 
er, IIL  zzlz.  18 — mission  of,  to  Rouen,  on  behalf  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  II.  zziv.  16— efforts  of,  to  win  daasel 
to  the  insurgents.  III.  zxiz.  69 — end  the  rsTolt  at  Ly- 
ons, zzz.  43— demanded  as  counsel  by  the  prisoners  for 
treason,  zzziii.- 19,  81— arrested  as  an  accomplice  of 
Fieschi*s,  34— arguments  oi;  agaiqrt  the  proposed  re- 
pressive laws,  89  et  mo. 

Carrel,  one  of  the  conspirators  at  B^fort,  I.  zl.  1& 

Carrelot^  general,  appointed  to  command  round  Paris, 
IV.  Ivli.  84 

Carriages,  proposed  reduction  of  duties  on,  IV.  zliL  49. 

Carrickfei^nia,  Increase  of,  oinoe  the  Union,  IIL  zzzL 
184not& 

Carthagena,  arbitrary  arrest,  etc.,  of  Royalists  at,  I.  zL  31 
— the  Gommnneros  in,40— surrender  of,  to.tbe  French, 
zii.  79 — violence  of  the  Royalists  in,  81. 

Cartbagenian  war,  true  cause  of  the  detennination  of  the, 
Lz.  6. 

C^rtwright,  colonel,  doling  the  mutiny  at  Barraekpore, 
IIL  zzziz.  76w 

CarviO*Ii  SBMnli  Illegal  appointment  of,  by  the  king,  L 
viL  90. 

Caryafort,  the,  at  Acre,  in.  zzzlL  78. 

Carystos,  the  Turks  shut  np  in,  IL  zir.  91— reilsved,  ib. 
98,104. 

Casa  del  Gampo,  defeat  and  sanender  of  the  Guard  at, 
I.  zL  67. 

Gasa-Irago,  marquis,  becomes  premier,  L  ziL  96  nota 

Casavia,  treachery  of,  at  Dragasohan,  II.  ziv.  83. 

Oash  payments,  effects  of  the  suspension  of,  L  i.  84— pro- 
lon^uion  of  the  suspension,  IL  46— discussion  In*  Par- 
liament rqpurdlng  It,  46  aC  seg:— reflections  on  it,  68 — 
debates  on  the  resnmptlon,  1818,  iv.  88  et  aeg.  67— 
petition  from  Bristol  against  it,  68,69— and  fVom  Lon- 
don, 61— the  great  debate  on  it,  68  et  se?.— decision  •of 
Parliament,  78— reflecttons  on  the  sul^ect,  79— causes 
which  brought  it  about,  x.  14— dangers  with  which  at- 
tended, 17— ibi  disastrous  effects,  81-^ebate  on  it,  1881, 
100— and  1888, 181  «r  ssg.- political  changes  In  progress 
from  it,  16S— small  notes  resumed  during  sunension, 
III.  zzi.  6— fall  of  prices  caused  by  resumpt£(m,  and 
influence  of  this  in  compelling  the  remlsrton  of  tazes, 
xzH.  40— the  resumption  as  leading  to  reform,  zzlii. 
188— suspension  of,  in  the  United  States  during  the 
war  with  En^nd,  zzzvii.  6— their  resumption,  ib. — 
suspension  of;  by  Bank  of  France,  1848,  I  v.  1.  84— ef- 
fects of  this,  86,  86— extended  to  country  banks,  86— 
and  by  the  French  savings  banks,  46— suspended  in 
Belsium,  1848,  liU.  1& 

QashM,  arrears  of  tithes  in  dlocew  of;  IIL  zzzl.  16— 
tithe  murders,  et&,  at.  19. 

Cashmere,  Indnded  In  the  old  Donraaee  empire,  IIL  zL 
88-8ikh  population  of,  IV.  zliz.  61,  58l 

Gaaos,  sobjugation  of  island  of,  by  the  Tnxks,  IL  zSt. 
104 

Caspian  Sea,  Bassla  estebUshed  on  the,  II.  zilL  69,  m. 
zL89. 

CMMgBM,  gvnna,  IV*  IviL  4A, 


Gsasaadra,  Insmnrsetton  In,  IL  zIt.  88--ravages  of  the 
Turks  in,  88— fordng  of  the  lines  of,  and  mssssore  at, 
46. 

Cassaro,  prince  de,  IV.  zlvL  86. 

Oassay,  M.,  I.  xL  69. 

CasseL  society  for  liberty  of  the  press  at,  IIL  zzz.  88.— 
See  Hesse-Cassel. 

Cassius,  mount,  IIL  zzzIL  6. 

Gsstanos,  general,  invasion  of  France  in  1816  by,  L  vii. 
40— suppression  of  revolt  in  Barcelona  by,  46— removed 
by  the  Liberals  from  his  government,  78. 

Castelb^lac,  M.  de,  L  Ul.  IW— on  the  endowment  of  the 
deigy,  118— aifrnmonts  of;  against  the  new  law  of  elec- 
tion, vL  14— and  against  the  new  laws  regarding  per- 
sonal freedom  and  the  liberty  of  the  press,  81— speech 
of,  on  the  law  regarding  the  press,  zi.  16. 

CastelfoUit,  capture  of,  by  MIna,  L  zL  76. 

Castellamare,  capture  of,  by  the  Sicilian  revoloiionists, 
L  viL  110— recaptured,  lU. 

Castellane,  M.  de,  arguments  of;  for  change  in  the  elect- 
oral law,  I.  vi.  88. 

Castellane,  madame  de,  married  to  Fouchd,  I.  ilL  89, 40. 

Castes,  prevalence  of.  In  Russia,  I.  Till.  88. 

Castile,  guerilla  and  robber  bands  in,  I.  tIL  86— New, 
disturbances  in,  1819,  IL  viL  64-Old,  secret  Royalist 
committee  in,  80— reception  of  the  decree  against  flie 
priests  In,  89. 

Castia  Pollard,  outrage  at,  1831,  n.  zziiL  99. 

Castle  Rising,  disfranchised,  IL  zziiL  48  note. 

Castlereagh,  lord,  arguments  of,  for  continuance  of  the 
income  tu,  L  IL  16— his  error,  81— on  the  budget  for 
1816,  88— on  agricultural  distress,  1816, 41— on  the  de- 
tentlon  of  Napoleon  at  St  Helena,  60— views  of.  In  the 
negotiations,  lit.  47 — ^measnres  of,  sgainst  the  Radical 
movements  In  1817,  It.  18 — committee  on  income  mov^ 
by,  80L-on  the  state  of  the  criminal  law,  88  e(  asgr.— . 
aignments  of,  for  the  foreign  enlistmsnt  bill,  96  et  eeq. 
—at  Aiz-la-Chapelle,  tL  61— efforts'  of,  on  behalf  of 
Poland  in  1816,  viii.  3— decUration  ot^  regarding  the 
Gongreai  of  Laybach,  78,  76^mpresBlon  made  on  the 
Radical  leaders  by,  z.  36 — the  slz  acts  Introduced  in 
the  Commons  by,  86— negotiations  with  the  queen,  83 
— «t  her  trial,  84— firmness  of,  after  her  acquittal,  90— 
on  the  effect  of  her  trial,  106— at  the  coronation  of 
George  IV.,  108— bills  for  pacification  of  Ireland,  1888, 
183— measures  for  relief  of  the  agricultural  distress, 
189,  180 — opposes  Mr.  Western's  motion  on  the  cnr- 
rency,  181— on  the  salt  taz,  143— reductions  of  tazation, 
1898, 144-on  the  small  notes  blU,  149— death  of,  161 
— his  character,  166— his  flrraness,  166— his  domestic 
policy,  167 — the  last  of  the  true  nilers  of  England,  160 
—His  duel  with  Canning,  zL  8  note— intended  as  rep- 
resentative at  the  Congress  of  Verona,  ziL  11— last  in- 
stmctlons  of,  on  the  Spanish  question,  11> — his  views  on 
the  cora-Uws  adopted  by  Peel,  IV.  zIL  6— on  the  Ore- 
gon question,  08. 

Castlereagh,  lady,  at  the  Congress  of  Aiz-la-Chapelle,  I. 
vi.  68. 

Gasttetown,  collision  between  flie  peasantry  and  the  po- 
lice at,  II.  zzl.  lia 

Castor,  the,  at  Acre,  IIL  zzziL  78. 

Castro,  Peres  de,  minister  of  the  ezterior  in  1880, 1,  vil. 
76. 

Catalan!,  madame,  at  the  Congress  cf  Aiz-la-Chapelle,  I. 
vi,6a. 

Catalonia,  brifmndage  In,  I.  vll.  86— Royalist  Insnrreo- 

•  tion  in,  zi.  66,  OO-successes  of  the  Royalists  in,  73-. 
continued  dvll  war  in,  zii.  83 — invaded  by  refugees  in 
1830,  and  their  defeat,  IL  zziv.  68. 

Catania,  capture  o^  by  the  Neapolitans,  IV.  III.  108. 

Cathcart,  general,  operatkms  of,  against  the  CaiBres,  IV. 
M.  6a 

Cathellnsan,  statna  of,  mutilated,  IIL  zzlz.  48— death 
of  his  son,  49. 

CatheHne,  the  empress,  on  the  French  Revolution,  1. 1. 
3— schools  established  by,  and  her  views  on  tiiero,  vUL 
81 — gains  of  Russia  nnder,  64  note— Tiews  of,  on  Con- 
stanUnople,  11.  zlU.  76— intrigues  of;  In  Greece,  T6— 
share  of  Potaad  secured  by,  zzvi  6. 

Catholics,  the,  strength  of,  in  the  refbrmed  Parliament, 
III.  zzzl.  87— <yf  Belgium,  Jealonsv  between,  and  the 
Dutch  Protestants,  IL  zzlr.  70— dissensions  between, 
and  the  Fiotestaats  In  Prussia,  1848,  IV.  lUL  87— 8to 
Roman  Catholics,  etci 

Catholic  agitatlesi,  effect  of  the,  In  inducing  the  ay  for 
reform,  IL  zzii.  6. 

Catholic  Association,  formation,  etc.,  of  the,  In  Ireland, 
IL  ziz.  60-rlse  of  It,  zz.  86— its  real  bl^CKts,  87— bill 
for  repression  of;  and  debate  on  It,  88— it  Is  carried, 
and  evaded,  48--new,  and  its  oljects,  etc.,  <h.— -In- 
creased vigor  of  the,  zzL  111— entire  command  of  tho 
forty-shilling fireeholders obtained  by  it,  113— Increased 
power  and  pretonidona  of  the,  116--ordeta  the  sospm- 
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Oftfeme,  tnnfportetion  of  tht  iMnrgtnto  of  Jane  t»,  TT. 
1.94. 

Cayla,  the  eountew  do,  infioenoe  of,  orer  tho  king,  T.  iz. 
lOT,  xil.  120, 12S. 

Goyley,  Mr.,  motion  br,  on  the  currency,  18X^.  I1L  zzztL 
ao— on  the  Io«M8  by  the  crisi*  of  1647,  IV.  xlifi.  11& 
and  note— on  the  diminiihed  mpply  of  cotton,  116t 

Caset,  M .,  French  minionary  in  TahHL,  IV.  xll.  9a. 

Cecaldo,  Colonna,  reception  of  Murat  by,  I.  liL  88. 

Cedan  of  Lebanon,  the.  III.  xzzil.  tt. 

Celta,  persistent  chancter  of  the,  I.  L  60-.4he  toTaaiea 
of  AiutriabT,  IV.  Hit.  ft. 

Celtic  moea,  obaraeteriatiea  of  th«,  II.  jx.  7. 

Cenaonliip,  the,  reinatituted  on  the  second  reatotattoa  ia 
France,  I.  ill.  17 — new  scheme  of,  proposed,  vi  f^— 
law  abolishing,  ix.  10— diseosslon  on  fts  proposed  re- 
establishinent,  65  «f  009. — ^it  is  carried,  60— new  Uv 
regarding  the,  lOB— discussion  on  it,  104 — abolitiea  ef 
it,  1824,  II.  XTl.  7— re-esUblisbed,  57  et  teq.  68-aew 
powers  given  to  it,  1885,  III.  xxxili.  4S— relsLxmtlon  sf 
it  in  Piedmont,  IV.  xlvi.  79— partial  removal  of  it  ia 
Prussia,  III.  xxTii.  71. 

Census,  tlie,  of  1881,  adopted  as  the  basis  of  lb*  new  re- 
form bill,  II.  xxiii.  C8— 1861,  IV.  Ivi.  84. 

Central  America,  British  exports  to,  I.  xil.  106  notei 

Central  Europe,  agiUted  stota  of,  1843,  IV.  liii.  1. 

Central  government.  Influence  of  tho  railway  my^ktm  so 
the,  II.  xxli.  6& 

Central  police,  proposed,  for  repression  of  strikes,  IL  zix. 
tSetaeq. 

Centralisation,  Influence  of  the  railway  aystem  on,  II. 
xxil.  66— -general  corruption  produced  Irf,  in  F^nse, 
xxT.  41— increasing,  in  France,  III.  xrlx.  1 — complete- 
ness of.  In  China,  IV.  xlvlil.  10. 

Centralialng  system.  Influence  of  the,  in  Fraaee,  IL  xxr. 
104. 

Centre,  the,  in  the  Chamber  of  Depntlea,  1884,  IIL 
xxxiii.  12. 

Centuries,  representation  by,  in  andent  Borne,  IIL 
xxxtL  18. 

Cepblasus,  defeat  of  the  Turks  at,  IL  zIt.  9S. 

Cereals,  comparative  productiToneas  of,  and  of  the  potato, 
IV.  xlii.  87— diminished  produce  td,  fai  Ireland,  ]8«- 
1858,  xliii.  160  note.— 9«s  Wheat,  etc. 

Ceruti,  Don  Ramon,  a  leader  of  the  republican  eeaqdrsej- 
at  Cadis,  L  xi.  68. 

Cervera,  desperate  assanlt  and  captura  of,  I.  zl.  57. 

Cenena,  defeat  of  the  Romagnese  insurgents  at,  III.  zxiz. 
ST. 

CeTalloa,  Den  Pedro,  appointment  of,  to  the  ntnlstiy  bi 
Spain,  I.  Til.  41. 

Ceylon,  Increased  production  of  coflfee  in.  III.  zxxi.  101 

Chabellon,  cholera  unknown  in.  III.  xxix  88  note. 

Chabrol,  If.  de,  II.  zvl.  78— minister  of  ftnanpe,  >1~ 
character  of,  xvli.  5— resignation  oi,  60. 

Chaooa,  the  betrayer  of  Porller,  murder  of,  I.  tIL  69. 

Chalmers,  Dr.,  the  works  of,  I.  t.  84 — proceeding*  ef.  oa 
the  Toto  act.  III.  xxxvil.  74 — malntenanee  ef  old  Scotch 
poor-Uw  by,  IV.  xlil.  28  note. 

Chalons,  riot  at,  on  the  funeral  of  the  Duke  de  la  Roebe- 
fouoanld,  II.  ztI.  61 — Louis  Philippe  at,  zzr.  66>4b> 
surrection  at,  1884,  III.  xxx.  47. 

Clumber  of  Commerce,  the,  at  Paris,  dedaratl<»  ef, 
against  the  wage*  tariff  IIL  xzlx.  9. 

Chambers,  oolonel,  detbat  of  insurgent  Gbflxyea  by,  IIL 
X1.-98. 

Chamben,  the  Belgian,  the  meeting  of,  1880).  II.  zxIt.  74. 

Chambers,  dlfflculties  regarding  the  oonToeatteo  of;  in 
1818^  1.  lii.  18— how  secured  on  behalf  of  gofemmeat 
ef  Louis  Philippe,  IIL  xxx.  8.— $••  Deputtei^  Peeni 

Chambera,  the  Polish,  II.  zxtL  10. 

Chambray,  defeat  of  Franch  raTolutlonlsts  at.  IV.  UL  IflL 

Chambra  des  Deput4s,  grant  for,  IIL  zxz.  18  note. 

Chambrier,  M.,  account  of  the  secret  societies  in  Swlti- 
erland  by.  III.  xxxiii.  6T. 

Chamco,  mother  of  All  Paoha,  TI.  xilL  78  note. 

Champ  de  Mars,  catastrophe  in  the,  on  the  manriage  ef 
the  Duke  of  Orteans,  IIL  xxxllL  69. 

Champagne,  progress  of  Louis  Philippe  thrDogh,  IL  xxr. 
66k 

Champlatreaux,  Count  Mo14*s  ftte  at.  III.  zzzIt.  ISw 

Champs  Elys4es,  expenditure  on  obelisk  In  the,  IIL 
zxxlU.  69. 

Chancellors,  CampbelVs  lires  of  the,  I.  t.  6S. 

Chancery,  court  of,  aecnmulatien  of  business  in  the,  IL 
XX.  82— -Brougham  as  a  Judge  In,  xzllL  19. 

Chancery  raCsrm,  measuras  of,  1896^  II.  zx.  82. 

Cbandos,  marquis  of,  motion  by,  for  admisalon  of  left- 
ants.«t*will,  IL  xziil.  78-his  elaase  retained  in  new 
reform  bill,  98— motion  for  repeal  of  malt  tax  by,  IIL 
xxxT.  26i*>motion  by,  on  agricnltaunal  dlstiuas,  18ffv 
xxxvi.  20 — and  for  agrienltnral  relief^  40— «ippeits 

'  mtalstera  on  the  Irish  ceeralon  hOI,  IV.  zML  M. 
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•Ion  of  the  great  meetings,  118— Interfnes  to  snppi 
insnrreetlon,  118— the  king  on  the  bill  sgalnst  it,  121 
—declaration  of,  regarding  the  forty-shilling  fi«ebold- 
ers,  126— declaration  In  king's  noech  against  it,  128— 
bill  for  its  suppression  passed,  129— Peel  on  the  dlfli- 
culties  with  regard  to  it,  185— ineffioieney  of  the  bill 
for  its  suppression,  ib. — Sir  R.  IngUs  on  it,  141— aequi> 
esoence  in  the  bill  for  disfranchising  the  forty-shilling 
freeholders,  151— reTiral  of.  In  Ireland,  III.  xxxtI.  44 

Catholic  emancipation,  efleete  of,  as  regards  reform,  I.  L 
6— debate  on,  1821,  x.  95— ardor  with  which  advocated, 
117— urged  by  the  Liberals  as  tlie  remedy  for  the  state 
of  Ireland,  IL  xx.  17— its  efTeots,  18— debate  on,  1824, 
92— the  real  object  of  the  Catholic  AssoclaUon,  87— bill 
carried  in  the  Commons  for,  1825,  48— rejected  in  the 
Lords,  41— remote  cause  of,  xxL  17,  19— relectlon  of 
the  bill,  1827,  71— Peel's  speech  against  it,  72  etmq.-^ 
minority  on,  1828,  tOO— minority  a^nst  it  in  the  Peers, 
ib.- king's  speech  on,  128--arguments  for  bill  in  Coro- 
mona,  130  et  seg.— and  against  It,  140  et  ssg.— division 
on  it,  147— speech  of  Wellington  in  the  Lords,  148— 
earried  there,  143— a  victory  of  the  educated  classes 
over  the  people,  168— it  was  aided  by  the  contraotion 
of  the  currency  and  the  power  of  the  Catholic  clergy, 
160— dliference  between  its  results  and  what  was  pre- 
dicted, 160— it  was  a  wise  and  great  measure,  161 — 
spirit  in  which  received  by  the  Catholics,  163— how  It 
failed,  164— Itsbonefldal  eflbets  on  the  Knglish  govern- 
ment, 165— would  equally  have  failed  if  earlier  or  more 
ccmplete,  166— retribution  brought  on  both  parties  by 
it,  167— It  Induced  the  reform  bill,  168— dlvidon  among 
the  Tories  caused  by,  xxil.  6— its  influence  in  increas- 
ing the  desire  for  reform,  7 — ^failure  of,  to  padfy  Ire- 
land, 68— Influence  of^  In  Inducing  the  fall  of  the  Wel- 
lington ministry,  xxili.  8— Increase  of  crime  in  Ireland 
with,  IIL  xxxl.  80  and  note. 

Catholic  party,  gains  of  the,  in  Ireland  by  the  elections 
or  1826,  IL  xxi.  45. 

Catholic  queation,  the,  debate  on,  1822, 1,  x.  124— during 
the  elections  of  1826,  II.  xxl.  44— Increasing  importance 
of.  111— decided  views  of  the  king  on,  191— first  yield- 
ing in  the  cabinet  on,  128— Peel  on  the  disunion  caused 
by,  181— and  on  the  Tadllatlons  In  the  Commons  on  it, 
189-.elfcot  of  lu  unsettled  state  on  Ireland,  184— Peel's 
ohange  of  view  on,  IV.  xlL  9. 

Catholic  Rent,  collection  of,  by  the  Catholic  Association, 
IL  XX.  27. 

Catholicism,  all^^ed  political  tendencies  of,  II.  xxi.  73. 

Gate  Street  conspiracy,  history  of  the,  I.  x.  44  at  teq. — 
arrest  and  exeeatlon  of  the  eonspiratom,  47, 48. 

Oatolica,  prince,  murder  of,  at  Palermo,  I.  vil.  111. 

Cattle,  exporta  of,  from  Germany,  III.  xxvii.  7— imV>ri- 
ed,  proposed  reduction  of  duty  on,  IV.  xll.  47  note. 

Oancasus,  the,  the  Russian  army  of,  I.  viiL  48— the  range 
ef,  IL  xlii.  59-*aa  a  mllltarr  barrier,  60— the  passes 
through  It,  61— the  tribes  Infiabitlng,  their  character, 
^abits,  etc.,  65-pRiisslan  intervention  in,  68— their  ea- 
tablishment  In  it,  68— wars  between  Russia  and  the  na- 
tive tribes,  70, 71— progress  of  Ruiaia  to  the  south  of, 
XV.  8. 

Cauchy,  M.,  announces  his  sentence  to  Ney,  I.  III.  88. 

Caulalneourt,  M.,  heads  the  NapoleonlsU  In  1819, 1.  Ix.  £& 

Caussidldra,  M.,  account  of  the  scene  at  the  Hotel  de 
Villa  by,  IV.  L  5-*conspiracy  In  favor  of,  67— votes 
for,  1848,  64  note— at  tlie  meeting  of  the  Assembly,  65 
— resignation  of,  74 — ^retnrned  to  Assembly,  77 — Iropll. 
cated  in  the  revolt  of  June,  IL  9— viQidraws  to  Bn- 
gland,  ib. 

Caux,  M.  de,  becomes  minister  at  war,  IL  xvl.  73— on 
the  state  of  the  army,  90. 

Cavan,  proclaimed  In  1848,  IV.  xlllL  138. 

Cavalgnac,  general,  created  a  peer.  III.  xxxiv.  69 — char- 
aeler  oC  IV.  xlv.  18^  14— defeats  Abd-el-Kader  at  Cher* 
ehell,  23— surrender  of  Abd-el-Kader  to,  45— votes  for, 
1C48,  L  64  note— appointed  minister  at  war,  74— forces 
under,  against  the  revolt  of  June,  88— liis  preparations 
and  plans,  84— appointed  dictator,  85— his  measures 
against  tlie  insurgents,  86  U  ssff.— continuation  of  dic- 
tatofslilp  to,  97— his  ministry,  lb.  note— first  measures 
of  his  government,  98— advocates  eonttnuance  of  ststs 
of  siege,  IL  6— contest  between  him  and  Louis  Napo- 
leon for  presidency,  91— hia  position  and  views,  89— 
his  address  to  the  eleetors,  28— measures  at  Rome,  28 
.—results  of  election,  89 — conduct  of,  on  Louis  Napo- 
leon's eleetten,  80^— on  the  reveralon  of  the  constitution, 
Ivll.  89— votsf  for  the  motion  of  the  quaestors,  44— ar- 
rested, 48. 

Cavalgnac.  11.,  HI.  xxx.  47  note^and  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans.  IL  xzlv,  88^<4rial  of,  1881,  and  disturbances 
«an«ed  by  It.  xxv.  65wfefuses  to  plead.  IIL  zxxiiL  9L 

Cavalry,  4he  Tmklsh,  IL  xili.  45^n  1898,  xv.  44, 45. 

eavalry  horsea,  importatfon  oi;  into  France,  IL  xviL  12a 

Ofr7««di»ah,  i»rd.pii  the  hvdit»frr  1816k  L  iL  S6^ 
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ChmafTMiiter,  gmenl,  dnffng  tlM  ntrMt  hem  Coniten. 
tine.  III.  xxxiiL  lU— ehamcter  of,  IV.  zIt.  11,  18— 
appointed  to  comaMod  at  MlUanah,  S5>-during  the  re- 
volt of  March,  1858, 1.  60,  61— retnraedto  National  As- 
■embly,  TT— appointed  to  oommand  N|honal  Ouaid,  97 
note — Totes  for,  at  praildent,  U.  29^nd  the  Oarde 
Mobile,  ItU.  IB— eappreeMS  the  InenrrBotioa  of  Jane, 
1849,  17 — at  Bngeaud'i  funeral,  19u~mpporte  the  en- 
larged settlement  on  the  president,  S8— Joins  eoalition 
againflt  Louis  Napoleon,  86— the  review  at  Saiory,  <6.— 
rapture  with  the  president,  81->hU  dismissal  resolved 
on,  88— snpersedc^,  84— votes  for  the  motion  of  the 
^lutestors,  44— on  the  evening  of  the  coup  d*otat,  48— 
arrested,  ib. 

Chanf^  general  passion  fer,  in  France,  I.  IIL  2  canses  of 
It,  II.  xvil.  09— oonstancf  of.  In  human  afitlrs,  I.  iv.  1. 

Channel,  proposed  railway  flmn  Puis  to  the,  IV.  xllv.  79. 

Channel  lalands,  newspapers  published  in,  178S,  1790, 
and  1831, 1,  z.  126  note— memMrs  proposed  to  be  given 
to  the,  II.  xxUL  75  note— garrison  needed  by  the,  IV. 
zlilL  27  note. 

Channing,  Dr.,  on  the  state,  etc;,  of  the  United  States, 
IIL  zxxviL.  82  note. 

Chantelause,  M.,  becomes  keeper  of  the  seals,  11.  zvii. 
60— proposes  tlie  eoap  d*4tat,  68— report  on  the  ordon- 
naneea  oy,  51  et  «eq. — arrest  of,  zxlv.  60-^emeanor 
of,  before  trial,  zxr.  4— and  at  it,  6— defended  by  H. 
Sauset,  11— sentence  of,  12— libeimtlon  of,  IIL  zzzlli. 
T3. 

Chantrey,  the  worto  of,  I.  ▼.  97. 

Chapalartgarra,  defeat  and  deaith  of,  1830,  II.  zzlv.  66. 

Chapmen,  Sir  Stephen,  difllonlty  of,  regarding  the  Can»> 
dian  prisoners,  IIL  zzzvlL  98. 

Chapoo,  captnre  of,  bv  the  British,  IV.  xlviii.  89. 

Charbonnel,  M.,  death  of,  IV.  L  9L 

Ohardel,  H.,  II.  zvii.  67  note,  74  notei 

Charvkan,  destmetion  of  the  Ohoorka  TBgiment  at,  III. 
zl.  114— destruction  of,  IV.  zlvili.  99. 

Charette,  M.  de,  II.  zvii.  98— letter  firom  the  Doehess  de 
Berri  to,  IIL  zzix.  48.  g 

Charltsble  funds,  abuse  of,  in  the  old  cfrporattons,  III. 
zzxvi.  9. 

Charitable  tmsts,  etc.,  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on,  I.  iv.  4d, 

Charities,  Irish,  grants  to,  stnoe  ths  Union,  IIL  zzzl. 
124  note. 

Charlerol,  terms  of  treaty  of  Alz-la-Chapelle  regarding, 
L  vi.  69. 

Charles  I.,  parallel  between  case  of,  and  of  Charles  X.  In 
ISSO,  II.  zvii.  108L 

Charles  11. ,  the  navigation  act  oonflrmed  under,  II.  zlz. 
20.  • 

Charles  rV.  of  Spain,  death  of,  I.  vil.  69— alleged  altera- 
tion of  the  order  of  succession  by,  II.  zxlv.  90. 

Charles  X.,  advantages  of,  on  his  accession,  II.  zvl.  1— 
his  duiracter,  9— his  defeels,  8— secret  camarilla  by 
which  governed,  5— his  entry  into  Plarls,  6— proposes 
the  abolition  of  the  censorship,  7— dangers  of  his  abol- 
ishing the  censorship,  8 — increasing  inftnenoe  of  the 
JesniU,  0— eddresxes,  etc.,  on  his  accession,  18— ordon- 
nance  regarding  the  army,  18— opening  of  the  Cham- 
bera,  and  his  speech,  14— settlement  on,  16 — coronation 
<»f,86— reeogniUon  of  the  independenoe  of  St  Domingo, 
40l— review  of  the  National  Qturd,  and  his  reception, 
62— disbands  it,  68— his  oonduet  in  doing  so,  66— or- 
donnaneo  re-establishing  the  eensonhlp.  68— new  ere' 
atlon  of  peers,  and  dtssolutton  of  the  Cbambers,  69— 
dissolution  of  the  VillMe  ministry,  78— his  want  of  con- 
fidence In  the  Martlgnae  mfnlstnr,  76— his  answer  to 
the  address,  77— ordonnances  against  the  Jesuits,  81— 
preparations  for  change  of  ministry,  83— meeting  of 
we  Chambers,  and  his  speech,  84 — his  secret  joy  at  the 
defeat  of  ministers,  88— conversation  with  M.  de  Cauz, 
90— appoints  Prince  Pollgnao  premier,  91— earlv  Inti- 
macy of  Prince  Pollgnao  with,  zviL  1 — his  confidence 
in  La  Bourdonnaye,  8— and  In  Bonrmont,  4— attacks 
of  the  press  on  him,  6— Memoir  on  the  state  of  the 
country  laid  before  him,  18  et  sea.— opening  of  the 
Chambers,  1830,  20— the  address,  21— his  answer  to  It, 
81— prorogues  tlie  Chambers,  81,  82— his  plans,  82— 
dissolves  the  Chambers,  60— coup  d'6tat  resolved  on, 
02,  53— -report  on  the  ordonnances,  51  H  seq. — the  or- 
donnances, 68— signs  the  ordonnanoes,  69— his  security 
on  the  first  disturbances,  65— his  firmness,  75-^eelBlve 
TCsolutlon  of  the  Liberal  ehielb  against,  79u.-misslon 
from  the  Liberals  to  him,  and  his  obstinacy,  60— Inter- 
Tiew  of  Ifarmont  with,  83— deliberations  of  the  oonn- 
ell,  84— conccMvlons  resolved  on,  ft.  et  ssg.— dtemlsses 
the  ministry,  65— attempts  to  fbrm  a  new  and  liberal 
ministry,  86— further  concessions  and  formal  deposition 
of,  87— last  attempt  at  negotiation,  88— ofBars  the  Duke 
d*Orleans  the  lieatenant-generalcy,  89— withdraws  to 
IMaaon,  90— fonnallj  abdieates  at  Bamboiiill0t»  91— 


interview  with  liaison,  and  falsehoods  of  Hie  latter, 
98— journey  to  Maintenon,  and  parting  with  the  Guard, 
94— the  jouniey  to  Cherbonrg,  95>iparting  with  the 
Guard  at  Valognes,  96— last  interview  with  Poligoac, 
97— embarkation  for  England,  98— reSldesce  at  Holy- 
rood,  ifr.— error  of,  regarding  the  choice  of  his  minb- 
ten,  100— error  as  to  the  ground  he  took  for  resistance, 
106— want  of  preparation,  104— legality  of  the  onion- 
nances,  184^revlew  of  bis  conduct,  187— Influence  of 
his  fall  in  Engfamd,  xzlL  46, 66— fall  of,  the  royal  speech 
on  the,  71— the  Revolution  directed  against,  as  the  or- 
gan of  the  Jesuits,  zzlv.  1— reception  of  his  ordonnance 
dismissing  Polignac,  19— final  rejection  of  his  terms, 
22— trial  of  the  ez-miaisters,  zzv.  8  et  sea— compari- 
son of  fineness  under  him  and  Louis  Philippe,  82  note 
— proeeriptlon  of,  and  his  fcmlly  in  France,  60— degra- 
dationa  of  the  peerage  under,  105— civil  list  of,  con- 
timatsd  with  that  of  Louis  Philippe,  IIL  zziz.  21— and 
ezpendlture  nnder  the  two,  22--4he  court  o<;  at  Holy- 
rood,  and  his  own  views,  89— consents  to  the  attempt 
of  the  Duchess  de  Beni,  40— vindication  of  the  ordon* 
nances  nnder  Lonis  Philippe,  101— results  to  France  of 
his  overthrow,  69— last  years  and  death  of,  zzzilL  74 
— £f0C,  previous  to  his  aooesrfen,  Artols,  count  d*. 
Charles  Albert,  King  of  Sardinia,  views  and  policy  of, 

1847,  IV.  zlvl.  70— views  of,  on  tlie  Austrian  tMcajta- 
tion  of  Femurs,  75— reforms  by,  and  his  popularity,  79 
—forces  and  movements  of,  UL  18— his  biography  and 
character,  14— his  son  elected  king  of  Sicily,  but  de^ 
dines,  21^broes  at  dlmjosal  of,  25, 26--4lrat  openUions 
and  successes  of,  81 — difficulties  of  hhi  position,  8o-»in- 
▼asion  of  the  Tjrrol,  84— his  plan  of  opentlona,  flifi— 
passsge  of  the  Minclo,  87 — capture  of  Pastrengo,  and 
retreat  of  the  Atistrlans,  88 — ^blockades  Pesdilera  and 
Mantua,  89— repulsed  at  RivoU,  40— battle  of  Sta  Lucia, 
41 — his  views  after  It,  ^1 — position  of  his  forces,  and 
refhses  the  crown  of  Lombardy,  48— siege  of  Peschlcra, 
49— repulse  at  Cnrtatone,  51— victory  at  Golto,  68-^fall 
of  Pesehlera,  58— advantageotts  position  of,  64— threat- 
ena  Verona,  and  captorea  Rivoll,  68— importance  of  the 
loss  of  VIcensa,  69— ftirther  preparations  and  rein- 
forcements, 61— movement  against  Mantua,  63 — ^block- 
ades it,  64— checks  Vbe  Anstrians  at  Rivoll.  66— battle 
of  Cnstosa,  67— subsequent  movements,  68— success  at 
the  Somma  Campagna,  69— subsequent  movements,  70 
— jMttle  of  Valeggio,  71— his  retreat,  72— retiree  across 
the  Oglio,  78— and  to  Milan,  74— insults  to,  hi  Milan, 
and  its  capitulation,  75 — armistice,  76 — ^proclamation 
of,  on  fall  of  Milan,  79  and  note— forced  to  renew  the 
war,  84 — ^hls  forces,  85— proelamatlon,  67 — ^first  move- 
ments, 89u-defeats  of,  91— battle  of  Novara,  92  et  eeq. 
—its  results,  95— his  abdication  and  escape,  96— death 
of,  120— military  conduct  of,  128. 

Charles  FcUk,  King  of  Sardinia,  L  tUL  BL-^See  also 
Sardinia. 

Charies,  the  archduke,  IV.  Uv.  2— the  Military  Hlstorr 
of.  III.  zzviii.  51— renunciation  of  the  throne  by,  IV. 
Uv.  76. 

Charles,  prince,  of  Pnusla,  L  vllL  144— at  the  corona- 
tion of  Nicholas,  148. 

Charlotte,  queen,  death  and  character  of,  L  iv.  66. 

Charlotte,  the  princess,  marriage  of,  L  il.  60— death  et 
iv.  29— grief  oocasioned  by  it,  80. 

Charlotte,  the  princess,  of  PrussU,  marriage  of  the  Grand- 
duke  Nicholas  to,  I.  vlUL  69. 

Charraa,  M.,  minister  at  war,  1848,  IV.  L  60  notei 

Chanas,  colonel,  airested,  IV.  IviL  48. 

Charter,  the,  modification  of,  by  royal  ordinance  in  1816, 
I.  ill.  14— were  the  ordonnances  an  Infraction  o^  II. 
zvIL  134— previous  similar  invasions  of  It,  185  as  mod- 
ified by  the  eonstltutlon  of  1880,  zzlv.  48. 

Charter,  the  siz  points  of  the,  IIL  zzzvIL  68. 

Chartom,  clroumstau&oes  which  gave  rise  to.  III.  zzzviL 
8,60,62. 

Chartist  movement,  progress  of  the,  IV.  zlL  85— sup- 
pression of  the,  1848,  L  i.  SO. 

Chartist  petition,  the,  1848,  IV.  zlL  85— the  great,  of 

1848,  zUii.  180— iU  demands,  181— presentation  of  it, 
188— detection  of  the  frauds  in  it,  184— wholesale  fab- 
rication of  signatures  at  Olamow,  ib.  note. 

Chartists,  views  of  the,  after  the  reform  bill.  III:  zzzL 
127— their  resi  oltfeot,  zzzvil.  64— rise  and  progress  of 
their  movement,  fb.— the  riots  at  Birmingham,  66— 
the  rising  ot,  at  Newport,  68— their  defeat,  69— riots  or- 
ganised  by«  1843,  IV.  zli.  20— opening  of  letters  of;  by 
Sir  James  Graham,  zllL  81— commeocement  of  the  in- 
surrection of  the,  1848,  zlUL  180— their  preparations^ 
181— those  of  the  government  against  them,  182— thetar 
defeat,  188— abortive  attempt  at  GlaMOw,  184— Impres- 
rfon  produced  on  the  Continent  by  the  suppression  of 
the  insnrreetion,  186— renewed  agitation,  its  suppm- 
slon,  end  trial  of  the  leader^  187. 

Chartnnd,  general,  ezecntlon  oi;  L  ilL  106. 
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Obartnukl,  nardw  oi^  atfd  acquittal  of  the  mnrdenff, 
IlL  xxzriL  0& 

ChHrtrra,  the  bishop  of,  II.  zrl.  82— at  the  death-bed  of 
the  Doke  do  Berri,  I.  ix  87,  88. 

Chartrea,  the  dnke  de,  made  a  cheralier  of  the  Cordon 
Bleu,  II.  xvl.  86>«hl8  arreot  and  release,  zzir.  16,  IV. 
xlvtt.  72— nARov  eacape  of,  77. 

Cbartrouln,  II.  do,  oppoies  the  Uw  against  the  Bourbona, 
II.  xzT.  87. 

Cha8s6,  general,  holds  the  citadel  of  Antwerp,  IL  xxIt. 
80— denounoea  the  armistloe  at  Antwerp,  zxv.  69 — 
force  under.  In  the  oitadei  of  Antwerp,  III.  xxix.  89 — 
the  siege,  9a>-cnRenders,  92. 

Chaaseum  d'AfHqae,  oiganixatlon  of  the.  III.  xxx.  29. 

Chateau  d*Eau,  capture  of,  by  the  inauigenta,  1882,  III. 
zzlz.  65— oonferenoe  between  Ouixot  and  Lonia  Phi- 
lippe at,  xxxlL  68. 

Chateaus,  destraction  of  the,  in  Galioia,  lY.  xlvi.  2L 

Chateaubriand,  viscount  de,  aerricea  of,  at  Ghent,  I.  lil. 
T— oppoeea  the  admission  of  Fouch6  to  the  miniatry, 
8— deellnes  office,  9— made  member  of  Chamber  of 
Peera,  20— section  headed  by,  in  the  Peers,  06— char- 
acter oft  09— speech  of,  on  the  law  against  aedltlons 
cries,  78— oppoesa  the  proposed  amneaty,  106— yiews 
of,  on  the  ordinance  of  6th  September,  188— support 
glTOn  to  the  Royalists  by  his  writings,  vl.  9— arguments 
of^  against  the  new  law  of  recruiting,  61— on  the  char- 
acter of  the  Spaniarda,  tIL  17— on  the  extinction  of 
fteedom  in  Spiiin,  88  note— oouTersation  between  Alex- 
ander and,  on  the  Greek  revolt.  Till.  88  note— and  the 
Royalist  Journals,  ix.  14— on  the  assassination  of  tho 
Duke  de  Berri,  40— on  Deoaxes,  48 — ▼otes  against  re- 
establishing the  oensorahip,  69— account  of  the  views 
of  the  Royalists  by,  89  note — sent  as  embassador  to  Ber- 
lin, 97— resigns  the  Berlin  embassy,  106— on  the  death, 
etc,  of  Napoleon,  128— on  the  reputation  of  Pitt,  x. 
166— on  the  ohange  in  the  character  of  atateemen,  160 
—sketch  of  hia  career,  xi.  6  note— hia  character,  6— his 
merits  as  an  orator,  7— hia  character  aa  a  statesman,  8 
— ^hls  defects,  9— represents  France  at  the  Congress  of 
Verona,  xil.  11— note  oi^  at  the  congress,  regarding 
South  American  independence,  17 — ^riewa  of,  on  the  re- 
sults of  the  congress,  92 — succeeds  Montmorency  in  the 
ministry  of  foreign  aflkirs,  26— dlreoti  the  withdrawal 
of  the  embassador  from  Spain,  27— speech  of,  on  the 
Spanish  question,  41  et  sag. — Manuel's  answer  to  it,  66 
it  Mj.— letters  fh»m  Cannlne  to,  against  the  Interven- 
tion, 64  note^letter  from  M.  Maroellus  to,  ib. — Can- 
nings admiration  of  him,  66  note— dedinea  the  assist- 
ance of  RuMia  in  Spain,  100— designs  of,  with  regard 
to  the  South  American  States,  106— supports  the  law 
of  aeptennlaltty.  111— conduct  of,  on  that  for  reducing 
the  interest  of  the  debt,  114-poaition  of,  in  1824, 116— 
his  dismissal,  117— the  Emperor  Alexander  to,  on  the 
Greek  insurrBction,  II.  xiv.  19 — opposed  to  the  ultra- 
montane party,  xvL  11— opposes  the  law  against  sacri- 
lege, 88— opposes  the  re-eatablishment  of  the  censor- 
aUp,  60— aoclety  for  defending  the  liberty  of  the  press 
headed  by,  68— dtalike  of  Charles  X.  us  78— declines 
oflloe  under  Martlgnac,  76 — vote  of,  on  the  addreaa,  ib. 
— ^realgns  the  embassy  to  Rome,  xvll.  80— on  the  ex- 
tension of  the  French  fh>ntier  to  the  Rhine,  49 — opinion 
of,  aa  to  the  fall  of  Chaxtea  X.,  lOOL-obJecta  of,  in  the 
Spanish  war,  118— hia  political  reaaona  for  the  project 
of  advanoing  France  to  the  Rhine,  110— the  worka  of, 
xviiL  7— aketch  of  hia  life,  8— hia  chamctar  aa  a  writer, 
9— his  beautlea,  10— hia  influence  on  Chriatlanitv,  11— 
hia  atyle  on  rellglotta  sul^ecta,  12— hia  defecta,  18— as  a 
writer  of  memoirs,  68— a  writer  for  the  daily  press,  74 
—views  of,  as  to  the  succession  to  Charlea  X.,  xxiv.  14 
—declaration  of,  in  favor  of  Charlea  X.,  20— noble  speech 
of,  in  the  Peers,  84— he  refuses  the  ministry  of  foreign 
alKsirB  under  Louis  Philippe,  40— his  eonverntlon  with 
the  latter,  ib.  note— resignation  of,  44— the  autoblogra- 

5 by  of,  IIL  xxvtii.  64— on  the  refusal  of  the  Duchess 
e  Berrfs  gift  during  the  cholera,  86— heads  the  mod- 
erate Royallata,  89 — opposes  the  attempt  of  the  Duch- 
ess de  BerrI,  46— arrest  of,  77— letter  ftom,  to  Louis 
Napoleon,  xxxlv.  84— course  of,  regarding  the  aiave- 
trade,  IV.  xllv.  47. 

Chateaubriand,  madame  de,  I.  xL  6  note. 

Chateau  Rouge,  the  reform  banquet  at,  IV.  xlviL  19. 

Chateau-Thierry,  grain  riots  at,  1817,  I.  vt  26— Lonia 
Philippe  at,  II.  XXV.  66. 

GhAtelherault,  reslatanoe  to  the  valuation  in,  IV.  xliv. 
61. 

Chatenay,  cholera  unknown  in.  III.  xxix.  82  note. 
Chatham,  giurrison  ot^  1846,  IV.  xllil.  27— that  needed  by 

it,  fb.  note— prison,  statistics  of,  IvL  42  note. 
Chatlllon,  great  reform  banquet  at,  IV.  xllv.  82. 
Chatnion.anr-Selne,  grain  riota  at,  1817, 1,  vi.  26. 
Chatrea,  count  de  la,  made  mfamber  of  Chamber  of  Peers, 

LiiL20. 


Cbattertoo,  eohmel,  suppreaaiott  of  the  Ghartiat  i^ot  at 
Birmingham  by.  III.  xxxviL  66. 

Chauvelin,  M.  de,  returned  to  the  Deputies  In  1817, 1,  vi. 
4&— vote  of^  on  the  new  electoral  law,  Ix.  73. 

ChMipening  ayitem,  rise  of  the,  and  ita  eflEbcta,  II.  xxIiL 
127— predominance  given  to  the,  by  the  reform  bill,  l<fiL 

Ghedubiu  capttire  of,  by  the  British,  III.  xxxix.  S6 — ees- 
alon  of,  to  them,  72. 

Cheese,  foreign,  propoaed  reduction  of  duty  on,  IV.  xlii. 
49— Increased  consumption  of,  1843-1816,  xlilL  70  note. 

Chelsea  penslonera,  aummonlug  out  of  the.  1819,  L  x.  33. 

Cheltenham,  member  given  to,  II.  xxiiL  49  note. 

Chemin  de  Versailles,  proposed  reform  banquet  In  the, 
IV.  xlvil.  44 

Chenab  River,  the,  IV.  xllx  62L 

Chenchlne,  general,  asaasslnatlon  of,  L  vill.  183. 

Chenier,  Dr.,  a  leader  of  the  Canadian  insuxgeats,  death 
of,  UL  xxxvlL  8& 

Cherbourg,  prepantiona  at,  for  the  expedition  to  Algiers. 
IL  xvii.  el^Joumey  of  the  royal  family  to,  96— thdr 
embarkation  there  for  England,  98 — ^Louls  Napdeoa 
at,  1860,  IV.  Ivii.  29. 

Cherchell,  capture  of,  by  the  Frenoh,  IV.  xlv.  22— defeat 
of  Abd-el-Kader  before,  28. 

ChemlcheH;  general,  L  viiL  ISl— at  Aix-1*-Chapelle,  xL 
61. 

Cheahire,  additional  monbera  for,  II.  xxllL  43  note 

Cheater,  biahop  of,  votes  for  the  reform  bill,  II.  xxUL  lt& 

Cheater,  Intended  rising  at,  1817, 1,  iv.  16 — dioceae,  m- 
tistles  of  church  accommodation  in,  44  note. 

Chevallon,  M.,  a  Spanish  revolutionist,  II.  xxIt.  67. 

Chevalier,  M.,  advocates  the  views  of  the  St.  Slmoalaai, 
III.  xxix.  7— trial  of,  xxx.  8. 

Childe  Harold,  remarka  on,  I.  v.  11, 12. 

Children,  number  of,  receiving  education  in  Eoglaad,  I. 
X.  67^n  factories,  bill  regulating  labor  of.  III.  xxxl 
109— Lord  Ashley'a  factory  bill  regarding,  IV.  xlL  »> 
— ^neceaslty  for  protection  to,  in  manufacturing  du- 
tricti,  81— Mr.  Flelden'a  bill  for  limiting  the  factoiy 
labor  of,  xllil.  86— large  mortality  among,  in  factory 
diatricta,  87— employment  of,  in  foctorlea,  92 — mortali^ 
among,  in  town  and  rural  districts,  93. 

Chill,  BriUsh  consal  ^ipointed  to^  L  xil.  104  and  es- 
porta  to,  106  note. 

Chilllanwallah,  preparations,  etc,  for,  IV.  xllx.  106— 
battle  of,  101  et  seg.— ita  results,  102 — ^reoovexy  of  the 
guns  taken  at,  106. 

Chilman,  M.,  IIL  xxzlil.  21. 

Chios,  extension  of  the  inaurrectlon  to,  n.  xir.  60— mas. 
aacre  of,  61, 62— renewed  maasacre,  67 — expedition  ns- 
der  Fabvier  againat,  xv.  141 — exduded  from  kiugdoei 
of  Greece,  142.  • 

China,  non-progreaiive  atate  of,  L  L  67— petitions  agamst 
the  reatrictlona  on  the  trade  to,  x.  64— opening  of  the 
trade  to.  III.  xxxL  68— increase  of  trade  with,  alnec, 
73  and  note— danger  from  the  war  in,  xxxvill.  S3 — 
value  of  opium  exported  from  India  to,  xxxix.  24— the 
war  with,  1841,  IV.  xli.  16--4illeged  eflbets  of  interrup- 
tion of  commerce  with,  28— proposed  redaction  of  du- 
ties on  Bugar  fh>m,  106— restrioUona  on  importation 
of  laborsra  Into  the  West  Indies  from,  xlllL  10— En- 
gland firat  brought  into  colUtlon  with,  xlvIlL  1— con- 
stancy of  national  character,  2— extent  and  population, 
3 — ^revennea,  4— land  and  aoa  foroea,  6— great  towns,  6 
—geographical  description,  7— canala,  8— climate  and 
productionaL  9— system  of  government,  10 — agrienlture, 
11,  12— lana  tenuiea,  18— form  of  government,  14— 
praetioal  ehecka  on  deapoUsm,  16 — religion,  16--edn- 
catlon,  17— cautious  management  of  the  trade  by  the 
East  India  Company,  18— change  on  ita  being  thrown 
open,  19— passage  of  the  Bocca  Tigris,  20— aiblrs  hi 
1886>1836, 21— Increase  in  the  opinm  smuggling  trade, 
22— measures  of  the  Viceroy  Lin,  23 — ^violent  proceed- 
ings of  Chinese,  24 — commencement  of  hostilities,  S6 
—capture  of  forta  of  Canton,  27— treaty  diaavowed,  S3 
— atorming  of  forts,  29— further  hostilitlea,  ftesh  ar- 
miatice,  and  renewed  war,  SO--«ttaok  on  forta  of  Can- 
ton, 81,  88— new  terms  of  accommodation,  S3— atorm- 
ing of  Amoy,  34— aecond  capture  of  Chnsan,  35— of 
Chinghae,  86— and  of  Ningpo,  87— defeata  of  Chineae, 
38— capture  of  Chapoo,  S^—fordng  of  the  Yang-Ue- 
Kiang,  etc.,  40, 41— failure  of  negotiaUona,  and  further 
advance,  42— atorming  of  Chln-Kisng-foo,  4S— axrival 
at  Nankin,  44— treaty  concluded,  46^  46l 

China  proper,  extent  and  population  of,  IV.  xlvUL  3L 

Chineae  Tartary,  extent,  etcl,  of,  IV.  xlviil.  8. 

Chinghae,  atorming  of,  by  the  British,  IV.  xlviil.  36— 
defeat  of  the  Chineae  at,  88. 

Chin-Klang-foo,  importance  of;  IV.  xlviiL  40— atormlos 
ofi^42,48. 

Chippenham,  partially  disfraachiaed,  II.  xxlli.  42  note. 

Chippewa,  attack  by  the  American  aympathixera  on,  IIL 
zxxTlLSO. 
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Chldiolm,  UenteBUt,  death  of,  TIL  XDdx.  48L 

Uhismonda,  Redwitz's  poam  o^  IIL  xxviiL  88. 

ChUwiek,  dMth  of  Canning  at,  UL  zzi  80. 

Chiun,  the  defile  oA  I.  ziL  IS. 

Gblapowiki,  genend,  invades  Llthnanla,  IL  xztL  73— 
tlirows  himeelf  into  Lithuania,  80. 

Cbloplekl,  general,  a  member  of  the  proTirional  goTern- 
ment  of  Poland,  II.  zztI.  18,  8S— aayes  Kiaalneki  ftom 
the  mob,  81  eelTee  the  dlctatonhlis  SS^hli  biographj 
and  character,  28— hli  Tievs  as  to  the  revolution,  £4— 
his  militaiy  pr^MiqUione,  S6— ciTilities  between,  and 
Conetantine,  w— unsucceaeftil  negotiation  with  Nicho- 
laa,  ST— resigns  the  dictatorship  on  the  meeting  of  the 
Diet,  and  is  reappointed,  81— his  ilrst  acts,  82— vain 
•fbrta  at  accommodation,  8S— resigns,  <b.— woonded 
at  Fraga,  6!. 

Choeronea,  defeat  of  the  Turks  at»  II.  zir.  93. 

Ghoiseul,  the  duke  oi;  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Agri- 
culture, I.  iz.  7— share  of  the  indemnity  recdved  >7, 
II.  zvi.  82— during  the  Three  Days,  zvii.  74. 

Cholera,  ravages  of,  in  Hungary,  II.  zzv.  80— ravages 
of;  among  the  Poles,  zzvi.  07— death  of  Diebiteh  and 
Constantine  of,  78— conduct  of  Nicholas  during,  94— 
first  appearance  o^  in  Paris,  IIL  zzlz.  81— its  unlooked- 
for  symptoms,  82— uncertainty  in  its  mode  of  treatment, 
83— commissions  in  Paris  on  it,  84— its  ravages,  85— 
details  of  it  in  Paris,  ibi.  note— fortitude  and  benevo> 
lence  during  it,  86 — appearknoe  of,  in  England,  and  its 
influence  in  checking  the  reform  mania,  zzzL  9— rav- 
ages of,  in  the  army  in  India,  1817,  zxxiz.  60— ravages 
of,  among  the  Bosdans  in  Hungary,  IV.  Iv.  64. 

Chosrow,  Capitan  Pacha,  operations  of;  in  the  Archipel- 
ago, II.  ^iv.  104— attack  on  Speszia  and  Ipsara,  106— 
capture  of  the  latter,  ib. 

Chourehid  Pacha,  operations  of,  against  the  Greeks  in 
the  Korea,  IL  ziv.  8«~against  AH  Pacha,  xUi.  78,  xiv. 
44— capture  and  execution  of  All  Pacha  by,  66,  66 — 
plan  of  the  campaign,  6S— defeated  by  the  SuUotes,  60 
— grand  Invasion  of  the  Korea  by,  70— his  danger  and 
losses,  7i— his  disastrous  retreat,  72— repeated  defeats 
of,  78— his  death,  ib. 

Christian  VIL,  death  oi;  IV.  lliL  84 

Christian  YIIL,  destrucUon  of  the,  IV.  liiL  96. 

Christian  monarehy,  importance  of  establishing  a.  In 
place  of  Turkey,  IL  ziv.  172, 178. 

Christian  slavery,  abolition  of;  in  Algiers,  L  il.  81. 

Christiana,  the,  in  the  Turkish  empiia,  IL  ziiL  8— posi- 
tion of,  as  the  Induslarions  class  in  Tm^ey,  12 — ^their 
increase  as  compared  with  the  Tnrica,  18 — numbers  of, 
in  European  Turicey.  17  note— can  not  become  propri- 
etors of  land  there,  20— massacres  of,  in  Smyrna,  ziv. 
48— threatened  massacre  of,  in  Constantinople,  62 — 
massacres  o^  in  Jassy,  81— and  Kohammedans,  all 
recent  European  ware  between,  zv.  1— regnlatton  re- 
garding dress  of,  in  Turkey,  14 

Chrisaanity,  destiny  of  the  Japhetian  race  with  regard 
to,  I.  L  78— its  Increadng  Iniluence  in  Europe,  74— 
waning  of  Kohammedanism  before,  ii.  88, 84  destined 
triumph  of;  in  Turkey,  1 1,  zv.  161— Chateaubriand's 
Influence  in  reviving,  zviiL  11 — aaoendant  over  Ko- 
hammedanism now  obtained  by.  III.  zzzilL  126— re- 
moval of  civil  forfeitn^s  on  conversion  to,  in  India, 
zL  11— ^^read  of,  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  IV.  zlL 
97. 

Christie,  captain,  before  Ghnznee,  IV.  zlvilL  l)5^-4t 
ChillianwalUh,  zllz.  10L 

Christina,  queen,  nmrriage  of  Ferdinand  VIL  to,  IL 
xzir.  89— birth  of  her  daughter,  90,  IV.  zlvi.  86— pro- 
posals to  Louis  Philippe  fbr  double  marriage,  which  he 
declines,  88,  88— farther  conferencea,  40— oflbrs  her 
daughter's  hand  to  Prince  Leopold,  42— subsequent 
negotiations,  et&,  regarding  the  marriages,  43  et  tea. 

Christopher,  Kr.,  motion  by,  1848,  on  the  com-lawa,  iV. 
Z1L40. 

Chrzanowskt,  general,  at  Iganie,  II.  zzvL  66— ezpedition 
of;  into  Volhynia,  and  its  defeat,  72— appointed  to  com- 
mand the  SanUnlana,  IV.  lit  86— defeats  of,  and  Ihlls 
back  to  Novaia,  91— battle  of  Novara,  92  et  seg.— Its  re- 
Bolts,96i 

Church,  general,  attMk  on,  in  Palermo,  L  vil.  110— op- 
erations of,  at  Athena,  and  his  defeat,  IL  ziv.  160. 

Clinrch,  the,  discussion  regarding  ita  endowment,  I.  111. 
118  <<  •eg.— law  regarding  bequests  to  it,  in  France,  vi. 
82 — discosrton  on  it,  8^— decision,  88— character  and 
tendenciea  of;  in  Spain,  viL  16— the  Ruseian,  statistics 
of,  viii.  22— additional  endowments  Ibr,  in  France,  iz. 
100— allianoe  of  the  Royalists  with,  In  France,  and  its 
results,  zL  26— position,  ete.,  of;  in  France  under  Louis 
PhiUppe,  IV.  zliv.  88. 

Church  of  England,  alleged  influence  of  the  test  and  cor- 
poration laws  on,  JI.  zzL  106, 107— influence  of  their 
repeal  on  it,  110— bill  for  better  discipline  of;  etc., 
1836,  UL  zzzv.  80. 
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Cbmeii  of  Seotland,  the  Free  Klik  snonsalon  fkom  the, 
IIL  zzzvii.  74  et  $eq. 

Churches,  new,  grant  in  1818  for  building  of,  I.  iv.  44. 
and  1828,  IL  ziz.  1& 

Church  cess,  proposed  abolition  of,  in  Ireland,  IIL  »'>'»i 
4Bu 

Church  establishment,  further  reduction  of,  in  Spain,  I. 
zi.66. 

Churchmen,  Jealousy  between,  and  Dissenters  on  the  ed- 
neatlon  question,  IV.  zlUL  96. 

Church  party,  views  of,  on  thci  Irish  church  commission 
IIL  zzxi.  18& 

Church  property,  eflbcts  of  the  confiscation  of,  in  France, 
L  ill.  118— alienation  of,  in  France,  vL  88---decree  re^ 
garding,  in  Spain  in  1820,  vil.  78— confiscation  of,  by 
the  Cortes  in  1890,  66,  zL  87— effscts  on  education  of 
the  confiscation  of  the,  z.  68 — amount  of  the  confis- 
cation of,  in  Spain,  61— effects  of  its  confiscation  on 
the  working  classes  in  France,  IL  zviL  127— ita  re- 
sumption by  the  Papists,  one  object  of  the  Catholic 
Association,  zz.  27— proposed  confiscation  of;  by  the 
Irish  church  biU,  IIL  zzzL  47. 

Church-rates,  bill  for  aboUtion  of,  1S37,  IIL  zzzvi.  64 

Chusan,  opium  smuggling  at,  IV.  zlvlli.  22— capture  and 
occupatioA  of,  by  the  Britiah,  26  second  capture  of, 
by  the  British,  86— terms  of  the  treaW  regarding,  46. 

Chutoo,  a  Pindarree  chief,  death  o^  III.  zzzix.  61. 

Chuttur  Singh,  revolt  of,  in  the  Pnnjaub,  IV.  zlix  96— 
operationa  oi;  96— capture  of  Attock  l^,  99— junction 
of,  with  Shore  Singfa,  108— battle  of  Goojerat,  104  et 
eeq. 

Ciaoefai,  cardinal,  ministry  of,  IV.  UL  84 

Cider,  rednction  of  duties  on,  1826,  IL  ziz.  70  note— re- 
peal of  duty  on,  1880,  zzii.  84 

Circaasla,  the  afiair  of  the  Vixen,  m.  zzzvL  70  §t  mq, 

drcnlating  medium,  danger  of  an  unstable,  IIL  zzzv.  8. 

Cities,  progress  and  splendor  of  the,  in  Germany,  III. 
zxviL  8— the  great,  of  Germany,  feeling,  etc,  in,  79— 
Soult's  views  as  to  the  military  defense  of,  zzziv.  112 
—greater  mortality  of;  than  of  country  districts,  IV. 
zliil.  167— the  French,  n^id  growth  of,  under  Louis 
Philippe,  zUv.  2— the  great,  of  China,  zlvUL  6. 

Ciudad  Real,  capitulation  of  Royalists  at,  L  zl.  88. 

Civil  cases,  introduction  of  Jury  trial  in,  into  Scotland,  I. 
iv.  19— iU  faUure,  20. 

Civil  forfeituree,  removal  of;  on  conversion  in  India,  IU 
zL  IL 

dvli  list,  the  French,  n.  zvL  16— defeat  of  the  Welling, 
ton  minhrtrv  on  the,  zzIL  79— voted  to  William  IV., 
etc,  zziU.  60— debate  on  the,  in  France,  1881,  zzv.  87 
—voted  to  Louis  Philippe,  III.  zziz.  20— its  eztrava- 
gance,  21— vote  of  the  L^slattve  Assembly  on,  IV. 
lviL2& 

Civil  offices^  number  of,  in  Frsnce,  II.  zziv.  7-~li4ndl- 
oious  employment  of  militaxr  offloeni  in  India  in.  III. 
zL  140. 

Civil  eervanta,  EUenboiough**  depMdalioD  of,  IV.  zlvilL 
69. 

Civil  service,  new  regulations  regarding  aalaries  in  the, 
in  India,  IIL  zl.  6. 

Civil  situationa,  large  employment  of  ofBeers  In,  in  India, 
IIL  zL  & 

Civil  war.  Sir  R.  Inglls  on  the  dangers  of,  IL  zzi.  142— 
Wellington  on,  148— danger  of;  during  the  reform 
mania,  zzllL  114 

Civilisation,  effects  of  the  discovery  of  the  American 
mines  on,  L  i.  88— relations  of,  to  morality,  47— mi- 
gratory pasdons  of  men  in  the  youth  of,  69— and  in  its 
maturity,  70— obstacles  to,  firom  serfdom  in  Russia, 
vilL  83— obatacles  to,  in  Rnasla,  89— it  confined  to  the 
higher  ranlcs,  40— in  Europe  and  in  France,  Guicot^ 
works  on,  IL  zviL  9,  zvliL  22— Influence  of  the  slave- 
trade  on,  in  Africa,  IIL  zzzL  78, 79— effects  of  the  Eu- 
ropean revolutions  on,  IV.  Ivii.  66. 

Civita  Veoehia,  insurrection  of  the  galley-slaves  in,  L 
vil.  117. 

Clam,  count,  at  Santa  Lnda,  IV.  UL  41— at  Curtatone, 
6i,lv.46. 

Clanricarde,  lord,  postmaatei^generaL164fl,  IV.  zlUL  4 
note— motion  by,  on  f^ee  trade,  IvL  88. 

Claparede,  general,  made  a  peer,  1.  vi.  96. 

Clare,  the  famine  of  1888  bi,  L  z.  188  noto— operation  of 
the  insurrection  act  in,  1824  IL  zz.  88  note— election 
of  O'Connell  for,  zzi.  114— results  of  this,  116— re-elec- 
tion of  O'Connell  for,  168— eonlUct  between  Catholios 
and  Orangemen  in,  zziL  19— disturbances  in,  1881, 
zziU.  78— eztraordinary  murder  in,  IIL  zzzl.  88  note 
—monster  repeal  meeting  in,  IV.  zll.  68 — agrarian  out- 
ragee  in,  1846,  xkii,  74,  76  note— faicrease  of  crime  in, 
1847,  xliii.  97  and  note. 

Claremont  House,  residence  of  the  Princeas  Charlotte^ 
etc,  at,  L  a  60~Louls  Philippe  retires  to^  IV.  zlvii. 
77. 
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CUranoe,  the  doke  of,  becomes  lord  high  admiral,  IL 
zxl.  66— reidgnatlon  of,  96.— Sm  William  IV. 

Clarendon,  earl  of,  preaident  of  board  of  trade,  1846,  IV. 
xUii.  4  note — appllea  for  continued  suspension  of  babeaa 
corpus  act  in  Ireland,  Irl.  62. 

Clark,  lieutenant,  at  storming  of  Arracan,  III.  xzxix.  67. 

Clark,  flat  Feltre,  duke  de. 

Clarke,  Dr.,  on  corooral  punishment  in  Russia,  I.  riiL 
8ft— description  of  Greece  by,  II.  zlil.  81. 

Class  government,  results  of,  to  fireedom.  III.  xxz.  68. 

Class  legisbttion,  invariable  results  of,  I.  ir.  8— 4anger 
of,  under  the  reform  bill,  II.  xxiii.  162 — ^the  inrariable 
result  of  uniform  representation,  166. 

Class  representation,  necessity  and  importance  of,  II. 
xxiii.  16T. 

Classes,  the  subdivision  of,  in  Russia.  I.  vlil.  23— return 
to  representation  bj,  in  France,  ix.  109— representation 
of,  under  the  old  constitution  of  England,  If.  xxiii.  1S3 
— ^representation  should  be  based  on.  III.  xxxvl.  IS— 
Toting  b7,  established  in  Prussia,  IV.  llli.  87— lU  re- 
sults, 88— Its  eflbcts  there,  106. 

Classical  drama,  Leasing*s  critidsms  on  the,  III.  xxvill. 
7. 

Classical  school,  extinction  of  the,  in  French  literature, 
II.  xviiL  4— the  eariy,  In  German  literature,  III. 
xxviii.  4 

Clanael,  general,  aftenrard  marshal,  I.  ill.  106— pro- 
serlbed  in  18 1 B^  19— Indemnity  to,  ix.  102  note— suc- 
ceeds Dourmont  In  Algeria,  and  his  sucoeases  there, 
II.  XXV.  18 — arguments  of,  on  foreign  albirs,  1831,  79 
tt  uq, — at  Lamarque's  fkmeral.  III.  xxix.  68,  61 — ef- 
forts of  the  insurgents  to  win,  69— di Acuities  of,  in 
Algeria,  xxx.  28,  xxxiiL  98— sent  back  to  Algeria,  and 
victory  obtained  by,  102— returns  to  France  to  procure 
supplies,  104 — difflculties  of,  with  the  Deputies,  etc., 
106— commencement  of  expedition  to  Constantino, 
forces  for  it,  etc.,  107 — the  march  and  its  hardships, 
108— his  repulse  before  Constantine,  11&— and  disas- 
trous retreat.  111— recalled,  114 

Clauaenberg,  defeat  of  the  Austrians  at,  IV.  Iv.  9. 

Clansewits,  general,  the  Memoirs  of,  II.  xviii.  48,  v. 
xxviiL68. 

Chty,  Mr.,  views  of,  on  the  bank  question,  IIL  xxxvIL 
19,22w 

Cleopatra,  capture  of  the,  by  tlie  Nymph,  I.  iL  69  note. 

Cler,  defeat  of  the  ItalUns  at,  IV.  lii.  85u 

Clergy,  views  of  the  ultra-Rovalists  regarding  the,  I.  ill. 
117— discussion  regarding  their  endowment,  118  st  mq. 
— the  French,  state  of,  118 — the  Russian,  numbers, 
character,  etc.,  of,  viil.  22-~unrepre8ented  under  Louis 
I^hilippe  in  France,  IV.  xliv.  9— alienation  of,  iW>m 
Louis  Philippe,  xlvii.  1— favor  the  revolution  of  1848, 
1.  18— repreaentatlon  of  the,  in  Germanv,  llli.  9. 

Cleric,  Sir  George,  supports  Peel  against  the  reform  blU, 
IL  xxilL  64— Secretary  of  Treasury,  1841,  IV.  xli.  14 
note. 

Olerk,  Mr.,  counsels  of,  after  Aijubanlstan  retreat,  IV. 
xlvilL  61 — efforts  of,  to  reinforce  Nott,  77— and  to  pro- 
Tide  carriage  for  the  troops  in  Afghanistan,  86. 

Clerkenwell,  suppression  of  Chartist  meeting  at,  III. 
xxxvli.  67— Chartist  gathering  in,  IV.  xUil.  1S7. 

Clermont,  resistance  to  tlie  new  vsluation  in,  IV.  xliv. 
61,68. 

ClermontpTonnenv,  the  marquis,  becomes  minister  of 
marine,  I.  ix.  107 — supports  Montmorency  on  the  Span- 
ish question,  xlL  86— appointed  minister  at  war,  117— 
efforts  of,  to  proselytise  the  army,  II.  xvL  9— Ibrtifl- 
eatiou  of  Paris  proposed  by,  1826,  III.  xxx.  16— his 
memoir  on  It,  ib.  note. 

Clibborne,  major,  at  Meanee,  IV.  xlix.  16. 

Climate,  Influence  of,  in  urging  Russia  to  foreign  con- 
quest, I.  vili.  84— great  varieties  of,  in  Algeria,  IV. 
xlv.  4— variety  of,  in  China,  xlvili.  9. 

Clltberoe,  partially  disfranchised,  II.  xxliL  42  note. 

Clitheron,  general,  dispersion  of  the  Canadian  insurgents 
by.  III.  xxxvIL  104 

Ologher,  bill  abolishing  bisboprio  of.  III.  xxxi.  46  note. 

Cloncurry,  lord,  and  Uie  prosecution  of  O'Connell,  II. 
xxiii.  27  note. 

Clonfert,  bill  abolishing  Ushopric  of.  III.  xxxi.  46  note. 

Clonmel,  intimidation  of  Jurlea  in.  III.  xxxi.  88— In- 
erease  of,  slnoe  the  Union,  124  note— liberation  of  pris- 
oners by  Lord  Normanby  at,  xxxvlil.  28. 

Glontarf,  suppression  of  monster  meeting  at,  IV.  xll.  71. 

Clorumeneros,  Don  Diego,  becomes  colonial  minister,  I. 
xL  68. 

dose  boroughs,  the,  increasing  Jealonsy  of,  11.  xxil.  8^ 
holders  o^  opposed  to  reform,  T4 — strength  giTen  to 
capital  by  them,  xxiii.  4— causes  of  the  outcry  against 
them,  6— ministerial  plan  regarding  them,  4*2 — their 
alleged  value  as  admitting  talent,  60— universal  hos- 
tility against  them,  Ul— thU  increased  by  the  talent 
admitted  by  them,  182. 


dub  of  dubs,  the,  IV.  1.  86— revolt  orsanitsd  by; 
and  the  levolt  of  June,  11.  2. 

Clubs,  revolutionary,  esteblishment  of,  fn  flpain,  I.  vlL 
77— decree  for  closing  them,  d6 — their  violenee,  88 — 
their  increased  aetivity,  92 — ^thelr  vlolenee  la  Madrid, 
xi.  84, 86 — ^law  regarding  them,  86— their  denundatiocs 
of  Murillo,  88— enmity  of  Chloplcki  to  them  in  Folasid, 

II.  xxvL  28— formation  of  secret,  by  the  Freneh  Bepvb- 
licans,  IIL  xxx.  11— declaration  agmlnst  the  Iridi, 
1848,  IV.  xllii.  188— democratic,  formation  lO,  in  the 
Swiss  dtles,  xlvi.  91— reopening,of  them  In  Paris,  ISffi, 
1. 11 — great  demonstration  of  the,  17th  March,  62  Hmq. 
— eloring  of  them  by  Caralgnac,  98— tew  soppresriBg 
ttiem,  11. 4 — renewed  agitation  of  them  against  the  oon- 
stitution,  18— their  influence  on  the  Frankfort  Aspcm- 
bly,  liil.  78— motion  for  closing  them  in  France,  hriL 
12— their  efforto  against  Louis  Napoleon,  IS— decree 
for  closing  them,  14 — finally  snpyreased,  18  their  cd»- 
tlnued  activity,  23. 

Clyde,  lord,  IV.  Hi.  128. 

Coaches  and  carriages,  pnbUc  companies  for.  In  Franee, 
IIL  xxxlv.  7  note. 

Coal,  want  of;  in  Spain,  and  ite  effects,  I.  vii.  10— )pf«- 
posed  reduction  of  duties  on  sea-borne,  II.  xxlil.  99  9SiA 
note— fall  in  price  of,  1782-18S7.  IIL  xxxvil.  46  ootc 

Coat  districts,  pressure  in  the,  1847,  IV.  xllii.  102. 

Coal  mines.  Joint-stock  companies  for,  1825,  II.  xix.  £6 
note. 

Coals,  remission  of  duty  on,  1824,  TI.  xix.  11 — exported, 
proposed  duty  on,  xxiii.  29  note — exported,  proposed 
duties  on,  IV.  xlL  46— abolition  of  export  dutw  en,  xliL 
16. 

Coalition  ministry,  Pitt*s  overthrow  of  the,  eompared 
with  the  overthrow  of  Wellington's,  IL  xxiiL  L 

Cobbett,  Mr.,  on  the  resumption  of  cash  payments,  I.  z. 
24~on  the  case  of  the  queen,  81  note — answer  of;  to 
Sir  Robert  Gifford  on  the  queen's  case,  8T — ^rtows  ef, 
on  the  French  intervention  In  Spain,  xli.  106 — resolB- 
tions  carried  by,  for  reduced  expenditure,  etc.,  11.  xix. 
8--on  the  resumption  of  cash  payments  as  leading  lo 
reform,  xxiii.  128— motion  by,  on  the  addreaa,  18U; 

III.  xxxi.  27— on  the  bank  question  in  the  United  States 
xxxvil.  90— on  the  potato  in  Ireland,  IV.  xllL  S8  note 

Pobden,  Mr.,  diaracter  of,  aa  the  leader  of  the  anti.««ra* 
law  movement,  IIL  xxxviL  72,  xxxriiL  8S— hie  vicwt 
on  the  corn-laws  adopted  by  Peel,  IV.  xli.  6— uoiioa 
by,  for  entire  abolition  of  corn-laws,  40— strong  isn- 
guage  of  Peel  toward,  86— motion  by,  on  agrlenltural 
distress,  xliL  38, 84— opposes  ttie  Irtrii  coercion  bill,  81 
—Sir  R.  Peel  on,  84— argumente  of,  against  Mr.  Fleid- 
en's  factory  biU,  xllii.  89. 

Coblents,  excitement  in,  1848,  IV.  lilt.  2SL 

Cochineal,  prices  of,  1884-1626,  IL  xix.  64  note— faH  In, 
1826-1826,  79  note. 

Cochrane,  lord,  on  the  batUe  of  Algiers,  I.  IL  82— en- 
gaged in  the  Greek  service,  IL  xiv.  142 — operatiecs 
of,  to  raise  the  siege  of  Athens,  160. 

Cockbum,  H.,  solicitor-general  for  Scotland,  ISSO^  IL 
xxllL  6  note.  • 

Cockermottth,  partially  diafhmchised,  II.  xxiH.  42  note. 

Cocoa,  new  taxes  on,  1819, 1,  iv.  81— prodnee  of,  West 
Indies,  182S-1841,  IIL  xxxi,  104  note— biereased  eeo- 
sumptlon  of,  during  railway  mania,  IV.  xlH.  8  note— 
importe  of,  from  West  Indies,  1847-.1849,  xlilL  17  nolr. 

Coddington,  captain,  wounded  at  Mahan^peve,  IV.  xlix. 
89. 

Code  Napoleon,  law  of;  against  associations,  IH.  xxx.  d& 

Codrington,  Sir  Edward,  naval  force  under,  II.  xiv.  186 
-forces  under,  at  Navarino,  160— the  battle,  161  c<  sef. 

Codrington,  eaptaln,  at  Messina,  IV.  UL  19. 

Coerdon  bill,  the  Irish,  1883,  IIL  xxxL  SO— ainmMBte 
for  It,  81  St  SM.— and  against  it,  86— It  is  carried,  42— 
refleeUons  on  it,  48— new,  for  Ireland,  1847,  IV.  xUiL  97. 

Coereion  bills,  the  various  Irish,  IV.  xUL  71— eflects  ef 
these  in  redudng  crime,  T5. 

Coffee,  new.  taxes  on,  1819, 1,  iv.  81— nriees  of,  1824^1888^ 
IL  xix.  64  note— reduction  of  duties  on,  1826,  70  note 
—fall  in,  1826-1826,  79  note— imports  of,  182T-16S9, 
xxil.  16  note— produce  of,  Jamaica,  before  and  alter 
emancipation,  IIL  xxxL  104  note— and  the  West  In- 
dies, 1888-1841,  <fr increased  production  of,  in  Cey- 
lon, 106— consumption  of,  in  England,  1728  and  160, 
XXXV.  27— fall  in  price  of,  1782-1887,  xxxrii.  48  note- 
exports  of,  from  West  Indies,  before  and  after  emanci- 
pation, 12iS  note — proposed  reduction  of  duty  on,  IV. 
xll.  47— imports  of,  1889l4844,  77  note— rsdactiea  of 
duties  on,  106— Increased  consumption  of,  during  rail- 
way mania,  xlii.  8  note— fall  in  price  of,  1841  to -1840^ 
86  note— Imports  of,  fnm  West  Indies,  1847-18#, 
xltil.  17  and  note— increased  ennsnmptlon  of,  184^ 
1846,  70  note— prices  of,  1846.1$6I,  116  note. 

Coin,  reformation  of,  nnder  Elisabeth,  I.  iv.  70^piefor- 
enee  of  bank-notes  to,  IL  zxL  IQl 
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ODtn«ge,  nev  silver.  In  Oreat  Britain,  I.  il.  64— toUl 
amount  of,  in  Great  Britain,  1817  to  1891,  x.  SO  note— 
and  to  18SSf  22  note — decimal  system  of,  II.  xx.  81. 

Colborae,  Sir  John,  defeats  of  the  Canadian  insurgents 
bj.  III.  xxxvil.  83 — ^Interim  gorernor  of  Lower  Can- 
ada, 98— energetic  measores  oft  on  the  second  outbreak 
of  the  Insurrection,  104. 

Colchester,  lord*  on  the  state  of  the  navy,  1840,  III. 
xxxviii.  85— and  the  recall  of  Lord  Ellen horough,  IV. 
xUx,40^ 

Cold,  seTsritT  of  the,  in  Oreat  Britain,  1838,  III.  xxzriL 

se. 

Cold-bath-fields  meeting;  the,  1833,  IIL  xxxl.  83. 
Cold-bath-ilelds  prison,  education  among  criminals  in, 

IV.  zHii.  M  note. 
Coleridge,  S.  T.,  poetic  character  of,  I.  r.  93. 
Coletti,  M.,  beads  the  opposition  to  Capo  d*Istria,  III. 

zxxil.  84— Oreek  minister,  IV.  xlri.  57— his  death,  ib. 
College  de  France,  grant  for.  III.  xxx.  18  note. 
Colleges,  secular,  bill  for  establishing,  In  Ireland,  IV. 

xiii.  vk 

Colleges  of  arrondlssements,  proposed  new  constitution, 
etc,  of,  L  ill.  111. 

Colleges  of  departments,  proposed  new  constitution,  etc, 
of,I.  ilLUa. 

Colleges  of  electors,  provisions  of  the  new  electoral  law 
rej^rding,  I.  ix.  68. 

Colletta,  general,  suppresrion  of  the  Sicilian  revolt  by, 
L  viL  115. 

ColHen,  strike  among  the.  III.  xxxvli.  67— institution 
of  the  darg  among,  W — low  wages  of,  In  England,  1841, 
IV.  xIL  16— riots  of  the,  in  England,  1813, 80— and  iron 
miners,  great  strike  of  the,  in  Lanarkshire,  18IS,  21 — 
Its  result,  83— rise  in  wages  of,  daring  railway  msnia, 
xllL  8. 

Coinn,  fsneml,  evacuation  of  Cimcow  by,  IV.  xIvL  88— 
returns  to  it,  84 

Colloredo,  count,  negottatlons  by,  for  leagne  against  En- 
gland, IV.  xIrL  106. 

Colloredo,  general,  at  Eapolna,  IV.  Iv.  17. 

Colmar,  iniurreetion  at,  I.  xL  83— Louis  Philippe  at,  II. 
XXV.  M. 

Colocotronl,  commencement  of  the  Oreek  insurrection 
nnder,  II.  xlv.  81— victory  of,  at  Valtessa,  88,  87 — be- 
sieges Tripolltza,  40 — its  capture,  41 — operations  of,  in 
the  Morea,  71,  78— capture  of  Nupoli  dl  Romania  by, 
76 — at  the  battle  of  Mount  Helicon,  98— retires  to  Na- 
poll  di  Romania,  93— measures  of,  against  the  legis- 
lative, 90— gives  in  his  adhesion  to  the  Senate,  101— 
renewed  dissensions  caused  by,  115— rebellion  and  ira- 
prlMnment  of,  <&.— defeated  by  Ibrahim,  and  evaen- 
atesTripolitza,  L87— again  defeated,  18&— forces  under, 
1896, 14T-a  partisan  of  Capo  d'Istria's,  IIL  xxxiL  84 
— new  revolt  headed  by,  86. 

Colocotronl,  Kanos,  resistance  of,  to  the  legislative,  IL 
xlv.  101. 

Cologna,  arehblshdp  of,  proceedings  of,  regarding  mixed 
marriages,  dispntes  with  the  Prussian  government  In 
consequence,  and  his  forcible  removal,  III.  xxviL  56 — 
adjustment  of  dispute  with,  64 

Cologne,  Diet  of,  demand  of  the  freedom  of  the  press  by, 
III.  xxvii.  65— demands  of  the  estates  of,  74— disturb- 
ances in,  1880,  II.  xxiv.  88— the  cathedral  of,  III.  xxvil. 
8,  xxviil.  79— commencement  of  works  by  Prussian 
government  on  it,  xxvil.  60— Its  inauguration,  and 
speech  of  the  King  of  Prussia  at  it,  68. 

Colomb,  general,  IV.  1111.  49. 

Colombus,  eondemned  for  attempt  on  the  Duke  d'Or- 
leans,  IV.  xllv.  66. 

Colonial  administration,  oomplalnts  of,  by  the  Canadian 
Assembly,  IIL  xxxvIL  94. 

Colonial  government,  true  principles  of,  I.  vil.  6. 

Colonial  empire  of  England,  effects  of  the  changes  of 
1830  on  the,  I.  I.  9— influence  of  the  reform  bill  on  It, 
IL  zxIlL  181— danger  to  it  from  the  uniform  repre- 
sentation system,  167. 

Colonial  interest,  growth  of  the,  under  the  protective 
qrstem,  II.  xxiiL  4. 

Colonial  buids,  new  system  regarding,  m.  zzxvIlL  18. 

Colonial  produce,  exports  and  depreciation  of,  IL  xxIL  18 
and  note. 

Colonial  settlements,  necessity  of  republican  Instltntlons 
to,  I.  i.  71. 

Colonlnl  shipping,  change  in  the  laws  regarding,  1885,  IL 
xix.  77. 

Colonial  sugar,  motion  regarding,  1844,  IV.  xll.  106. 

Colonial  system,  the  new,  of  England,  IIL  xxxvilL  18— 
anticipated  results  of  repeal  of  the  corn-laws  on,  IV. 
xUL69l 

Colonial  timber,  proposed  duty  on,  11.  xxIII.  89  note. 

Colonial  trade,  value  of,  as  compared  with  the  foreign,  L 
X.  75— Britisb,  great  ineresss  of  the,  II.  xlx.  88. 

Colonies,  true  principles  ot  government  oC^  IL  xlx.  78— 


benefit  to  the  parent  state  from,  1.  vll.  8— support  they 
afford  to  the  mother  country,  4 — true  principles  of 
government  of,  5 — loss  to  the  mother  country  from 
separation  of.  6. 

Colonies,  the  British,  their  present  state,  I.  i.  88— totsl 
exports  to,  vll.  7  note— average  exports  per  head  to,  x. 
75  note— shipping  employed  In  trade  with,  IL  xlx.  38 
— present  value  of  exports  to,  xxl.  89— motion  for  giv- 
ing members  to,  xxIlL  75— indirect  repreientation  of, 
nnder  the  old  constitution,  188— practical  disfranchise- 
ment  of,  by  the  reform  bill,  148,  145— subjected  by  it 
to  adverse  interests,  146— prospective  abandonment  of 
the,  149  — this  defended  by  the  free-traders,  148— 
adaptation  of  democratic  government  to,  III.  xxxvIL 
114— advantages  of  convict  labor  to,  xxxvili.  7— in- 
crease of  exports  to,  1837-1840,  IV.  xll.  89— value  of 
exports,  xllil.  11 — ^proof  of  their  dlKfimnchisement  by 
the  reform  bill,  81 — ^troops  required  fbr,  1816,  87— self- 
government  conceded  to,  IvL  48— dlfflcnlties  of  tlioir 
direct  representation,  44— discontent  produced  by  tlie 
results  of  the  reform  bill,  45— new  system  toward  them, 
46. 

Colonies,  effect  of  want  of.  In  Frsnce,  IL  xvlL  119— ef. 
fects  of  the  loss  of  them,  181. 

Colonies,  dilBcnltles  arising  in  Oemany  from  the  want 
of,  HI.  xxvIL  83. 

Colonies  of  Spain,  her  decline  not  dne  to  them,  I.  vlL  1 
— ^her  tyrannical  rule  over  tbeni,  7. 

Colonlxation,  important  resolution  of  Psrilament  reg^ard- 
Ing,  1839,  IIL  xxxviil.  9— the  debate  on  it,  10. 

Columbia,  British  consul  appointed  to,  I.  xii.  104— form- 
al recognition  of,  by  England,  II.  xlx.  66. 

Columbia  River,  the,  involved  in  the  Oregon  question, 

>    IV.  xll.  93 — terms  of  Oregon  treaty  r^^aiding  It,  65. 

Columbian  Mining  Company,  the,  II.  xix.  66  note. 

Combermere,  lord,  siege  and  capture  of  Bhnrtpore  by, 
III.  xxxlx.  81  et  sm.— resignation  of,  zl.  5— at  Wel- 
lington's funeral,  iV.  IvL  78,  79  note. 

Combes,  colonel,  seleure  of  Ancona  by,  IIL  xxix.  89— at 
assault  of  Constantlne,  xxxiil.  188 — wonnded,  ib.— his 
death,  123— parsimony  of  the  Deputies  to  his  widow,  ih. 
— pension  to  widow  of,  xxxl  v.  77. 

Combination,  repeal  of  laws  against,  IL  xlx.  62 — effects 
of  this,  5^— arguments  in  favor  of  the  repeal,  51 — and 
against  it,  65 — evils  induced  by,  ih. — system  to  be  fol- 
lowed regRrdIng,  68  ft  9eq — increasing  frequency  oi^ 
In  Paris,  IV.  xliv.  36. 

Combination  crimes,  freqnency  of,  and  dii&culty  of  con- 
victing for  them.  III.  xxxviL  68. 

Combination  lairs,  effect  of  the  repeal  of  the.  III.  xxxvlL 
68 — parliamentary  committee  on  the,  66. 

Comedy,  Oerman,  defects  of,  and  causes  of  these,  lU. 
xxvilL  89,  80. 

Comet,  the,  the  first  British  steamboat,  I.  v.  3  note. 

Commerce  newspaper,  the,  supports  the  Duke  of  Orleans^ 
IL  xxiv.  15. 

Commerce,  contempt  for,  among  the  Athens,  III.  xl.  21. 

Commerce,  improvement  of,  in  Algeria,  III.  zxxilL  7 — 
its  amount,  IV.  xlv.  8,  4a 

Commerce,  British,  1798  and  1815,  I.  IL  8 — ^prosperons 
sUte  of,  1818,  iv.  88— sUte  of,  1818, 48— contrasted  stota 
of,  1815  and  1817,  68— effects  of  the  resumption  of  cash 
payments  on,  x.  88 — sets  relating  to,  passed  in  1829; 
161— statistics  of,  1880L.18-25,  II.  xlx.  8  note— 1815-1828, 
9— extension  of,  by  t(ie  reciprocity  system,  89— alleged 
effect  of  Ihe  protective  system  on,  88— annual  value  of, 
48— statistics  of,  1888-18r.3,  47  note— numbers  depend- 
ent on,  xxlli.  160— stagnation  of,  during  1833,  IIL  xxxL 
66— amount  of,  with  West  Indies,  91— improved  condi- 
tion of,  1884, 111—1845-1849,  xxxv.  6  note — prosperous 
state  of;  1834-1886,  18  and  note— state  of,  1837-1842, 
xxxvli.  84— comparison  of  navy  with,  1798  and  1838, 
XxxvIIL  85  note— 1839-1843,  IV.  xll.  17  note— effects 
of  the  distress  on  it,  17— Improvement  In,  1830-1844, 
77  and  note— 1816  and  1845,  117  note— effects  of  the 
railway  system  on,  xliL  9 — flonrishlng  state  of,  1845, 
18-1848  to  1817,  ib.  note-tfaUing  off  in,  1847,  xUIL  12S 
—1653-1856, 165  note— 1846  to  1852,  Ivi.  4  and  note. 

Commerce  of  Canada,  increase  of,  since  1841,  III.  xxrvU. 
118. 

Commerce,  foreign,  small  amount  of,  In  China,  IV.  xlvilL 
6— Indifference  of  the  Chinese  to,  9. 

Commerce,  French,  revival  of,  with  the  peace,  I.  Ix  8 — 
statistics  of,  4— Its  pn^reso,  II.  xvIL  88--effect8  of 
want  of,  119— stagnation  in,  after  revolution  of  1830, 
XXV.  19— depression  of,  1831,  85,  o8 — Ix>iii8  Blanc  on 
state  of.  III.  xxix.  8— improvement  In,  1836,  xzxilL  46 
— prosperous  state  of,  1838,  etc.,  xxxlv.  9  and  note- 
French,  English,  and  American,  compared,  IV.  xliil. 
165  note. 

Commerce,  want  of.  In  Oermany,  III.  xxvIL  83— growth 
of,  during  the  peace,  IV.  liU.  6  note— effects  of  th« 
Zoll-Verein  on,  14 
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CommerM,  Indian,  Inereaie  of,  >lnoe  abolition  of  the 
monopoly,  III.  zzxL  78— ^tatiatiot  of  it,  xxxlx.  9  and 
note--decline  of,  under  Britiah  rale,  28. 

Commerce,  Ireland,  sUtiitica  of,  1798-1823,  II.  xz.  6— 
before  and  since  the  Union,  III.  zxzL  124  note. 

Gommeiee,  alight  eateem  for,  in  RuaBia,  L  viiL  14— com- 
parative want  of  it,  20. 

Oommerer,  Spanish,  decline  of,  L  viL  6— that  with  ber 
colonies,  7— advantages  of  Spain  for,  10. 

Commerce,  Turkiah,  in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks,  IL  xiiL 
18 — ^position  of  Constantinople  as  regards,  88. 

Commerce,  United  States,  1824-1886,  III.  xxxvil.  0  note. 

Commerce,  West  Indies,  before  and  after  emancipation, 
III.  xxxvil.  125  note. 

Commercial  aristocracv,  effects  of  the  currency  bill  of 
1819  on  the,  I.  L  9— danger  from  ascendency  of  a,  iv.  0 
— transference  of  political  power  from  the,  II.  xxlii.  1. 

Commercial  bank,  the.  In  India,  III.  xxxix.  81  note. 

Commercial  capital,  destrnctioa  of,  In  France  by  the 
Revolution,  IL  zviL  181. 

Commercial  cities,  comparative  want  of,  in  Germany, 

III.  xxvii.  83. 

Commercial  classes,  growth  of  the,  in  England,  aa  indi- 
cated by  the  free-trade  movement,  II.  xix.  41 — ^In- 
ereased  influence  of  the,  and  necessity  for  reform  from 
this,  xxilL  141. 

Commercial  code,  probable  eflisot  of  relaxation  of^  in  In- 
dia, III.  xL  8. 

Commercial  ciiids,  disastrooa  effects  of,  I.  x.  12— causes 
which  led  to  that  of  1847,  IV.  xllli.  71— effects  of  the 
Irish  famine,  72 — progress  of  tlie  nanlo,  78— difference 
between  this  and  former  ones,  74— debates  in  Parlia- 
ment on  it,  75  et  §m. — ^tbat  of  1856,  146  and  note — of 
1857, 150  note— in  France  after  the  revolution  of  1843, 
1.  22^ 

Commercial  discounts,  diminution  of,  by  the  resumption 
of  cash  paymenta,  I.  x.  23— amounts  of,  1818-1832,  as 
compared  with  exports,  etc.,  II.  xxL  19  note. 

Commercial  distress,  effect  of,  in  inducing  the  desire  for 
reform,  II.  zxii.  8—1817,  queen's  speech  on,  IV.  xliii. 
106. 

Commercial  embarrassments,  Incraasing,  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, 1847,  IV.  xlilL  99, 100. 

Commercial  houses,  general  bankraptcy  of,  in  America, 
1839,  III.  xxxviL  81. 

Commercial  interest,  gi'owth  of  the,  under  the  protective 
system,  II.  xxiil.  4— representation  of  it,  under  the  old 
constitution  of  England,  128 — Its  comparative  prosper- 
ity, 1842,  IV.  xIL  24— preponderance  of  it  over  the  ag- 
ricultural, xt|L  87 — ^innuence  of  this  with  r^^ard  to  the 
corn-laws,  89— effects  of  its  growth,  xllii.  8. 

Commercial  losses,  amount  of;  during  crisia  of  1847,  IV. 
xliiL  115. 

Commercial  morally.  Influence  of  the  railway  mania  on, 

IV.  xUl.  6. 

Commercial  policy,  results  of  the  change  of,  in  Great 
Britain,  I.  i.  10---the  new  system  of,  begun  by  Uuskis- 
Bon,  II.  xlz.  18 — change  in,  induced  by  the  refoinn  bill, 
xxlii.  143— necessity  for  liberal  system  o^  in  India,  III. 
xxxix.  28. 

Commercial  reciprocUy,  advantages  of,  to  India,  III. 
xxxix  18. 

Commercial  spirit,  predominance  of  the,  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, I.  i.  27. 

Commercial  towns,  want  of  representation  of  the,  in 
Great  Britain,  II.  xxiL  2— of  Germany,  feeling,  etc., 
in  the.  III.  xxviL  79. 

Cprnmerelal  wealth,  increase  of,  its  ^ect  in  stimulating 
the  desire  for  reform,  II.  xxii.  2— destruction  of,  in 
France  during  the  Revolution,  IV.  xliv.  89. 

Commissariat,  difficulties  of  the  French  regarding,  in 
Spain,  I.  xii  63 — undertaken  by  Onvrard,  69. 

Commissariat  fort  at  Cabul,  position  of  the,  IIL  xL  101 
—its  capture  by  the  insurgents,  105. 

Commission  d'Enqn^te,  the,  IV.  1.  74,  75— Its  report  on 
the  revolts,  li.  2. 

Commissions,  purchase  of^  advantages  of  system,  II. 
xvii.  109. 

Committals,  great  increase  of,  in  England,  IV.  IvL  33,41. 

Common  Council  of  London,  address  of  the,  in  1816,  L  iL 
66. 

Commons,  the,  influence  of  Canning  in,  I.  xL  4 — Peel  on 
the  vacillation  on  the  Catholic  question  in,  II.  xxi.  132 
— ^Influence  of  realized  capital  in,  xxilL  4— -the  old,  all 
classes  represented  in,  128 — this  proved  from  its  acts, 
124 — admission  of  talent  throngn  the  close  boroughs 
to,  182— the  command  of,  gained  by  the  shop-keepers, 
186— the  debates  in,  as  contrasted  with  the  Lords,  xxv. 
lOS^opposition  to  the  Irish  coercion  bill  in,  IIL  xxxi. 
42 — danger  f^om  collision  with  the  Lords,  xxxvl.  41 — 
m^ority  for  the  sliding  scale  in,  IV.  xli.  40— report  of 
committee  of,  on  bank  charter  act,  xliU.  118.— Ste  Par- 
liament 


Commons,  reguUtioni  for  division  of;  In  Frumtm^  UL 
xxvlL  48. 

Communeros  of  Spain,  the,  I.  xL  40— their  inereaaed  vio- 
,  lence,  49. 

Communication,  want  of  means  of;  in  Rnsda,  L  wiiL  81. 
89 — effect  of  the  want  of  means  of,  in  Tnriiey,  IL  liii 
26 — defective  meiins  of,  in  India,  III.  xxxix.  19. 

Communism,  advocacy  of,  by  the  French  repobllcsns. 
IIL  xxxiv.  43— Louis  Bloc's  principles  of,  IV.  xliv. 
101. 

Commutation  of  tithes,  recommended  by  committee  oa 
Ireland,  III.  xxxi.  13— tte  advantages,  14 — scheme  for 
compulsory,  17— bill  for,  1835,  xxxv.  80.— £ss 

Comorn,  sse  Komorn. 

Compagnies  d*  Elite,  decree  dUaolvhig  the,  IV.  L 
demonstration  against  this,  51.      ^ 

Compass,  early  knowledge  of  the,  in  China,  IV.xlwiii.  17. 

Competition,  excessive,  in  France,  after  the  RevolaUoa, 
and  its  effects,  II.  xvlL  182— alleged  inflnenoe  ci,  oa 
the  national  distress  of  1880,  xxiL  23. 

Comptoirs  Natlonaux,  establishment  of,  in  France,  IV.  L 
8& 

Concession,  alleged  efliecte  of,  in  Ireland,  II.  xxL  140i 

Conciliation,  failure  of,  in  Ireland,  I.  x.  115l 

Concilii,  a  leader  of  the  Neapolitan  revolution.  L  wiL  lOCL 

Concordat,  failure  of  the  law  for  establishing  tlie,  L  tL  67. 

Cond6,  the  prince  of,  I.  ix.  46— objeete  to  taking  tiia  oath 
of  fidelity,  ill.  62. 

Condurriottls,  appointed  commander  In  the  Morea,  IL 
xiv.  120— defeated,  121— an  opponent  of  Capo  d*Iatria*s, 
IIL  xxxii.  84— chosen  president,  86. 

Confiscation,  abolition  of,  in  Turkey,  IL  xr.  14— «fiBcts 
of  the  early,  in  Ireland,  xx.  7 — reform  with  regazd  to. 
in  Turkey,  III.  xxxil.  62. 

Con'fucius,  followers  of,  in  China,  IV.  xMlL  16«. 

Congress  of  Alx-Ia-Chapelle,  the,  I.  vL  60 — the  embassa- 
dors, etc.,  at  it,  61,  62 — the  treaties  of,  64,  65 — aecTet 
protocols,  67,  68— military  arrangements,  69  eecrct 
Royalist  memoir  presented,  70. 

Congress  of  Troppau,  the,  I.  viii.  70— of  I^ybadi,  72— 
discussion  in  Parliament  on  them,  x.  98. 

Congi^ess  of  Verona,  the,  agreed  to,  I.  xlL  10. — 5es  Veraaa. 

Congress,  the  American,  renewal  of  the  bank  charts-  by, 
III.  xxxvil.  17— decision  in,  on  the  withdrawal  of  tk« 
publlo  deposits  from  it,  19. 

Conl,  occupation  of,  bv  die  Austrians,  I.  viii.  86w 

Connaught,  state  of  the  peasantiy  in,  I.  x.  116— famine 
in,  1823, 128— CathoUcs  and  ProtestanU  in,  IL  xx  2S 
note. 

Conneau,  Dr.,  aids  Louis  Napoleon  to  escape,  IV.  xlvi  31. 

Connecticut,  stetistlcs  of  banks  In,  III.  xxxvil.  7  note. 

Conolly,  Edward,  III.  xl.  83— death  of,  90. 

Conolly,  captain,  description  of  Herat  by,  IIL  xL  44— 
urges  removal  Into  the  Bala-Hlssar,  119. 

Conquest,  general,  character  of.  III.  xxxix.  2 — passion 
for,  in  Russia,  I.  vliL  14 — ^foreign,  forced  on  Rusria  by 
her  climate,  34— the  destiny  of  Russia,  51 — neceao^- 
of,  to  France,  II.  xviL  117— and  to  the  Britiah  In  India, 
III.  xxxix.  14 

Conscription,  objections  to  the,  in  France,  I.  vL  46— par- 
tial abandonment  of  it,  47— effecte  of  ite  cessation,  I V. 
xliv.  40 — effects  of,  on  the  continental  armies,  xltiu  25l 

Consell,  the  expedition  of,  organbEod  in  Switzerland,  IT. 
xlvLOa 

Conservatenr,  the,  the  Royalbt  Journal  In  1818,  L  vL  79^ 

Conservatism,  decline  of,  among  the  higher  ciassea  in 
Britain,  L  v.  110, 112— reaction  in  favor  of,  IIL  xxxv. 
46. 

Conservstive  press,  the,  in  England,  1836,  III.  xxxv.  IS. 

Conservativea  and  reformers,  clear  division  of^  in  £a. 
gland,  II.  xxlii.  54— early  error  of  the,  regarding  the 
reform  bill,  138 — what  their  course  should  have  bea, 
139 — their  error  in  throwing  out  the  Wellington  min- 
istry, 140— faulte  of,  regarding  the  reform  bill,  159— 
their  triumph  in  1815  left  the  etedB  of  revolution  In  all 
European  stetes,  IIL  xxvii.  91— effect  of  their  flrmness 
during  the  reform  mania,  xxxi.  6— course  taken  by 
them  on  the  Russo-Belglan  loan,  11 — general  refusal 
of  pledges  by,  25— their  losses  in  the  elections  of  1S33, 
26— support  government  on  the  address,  1883,  87— op- 
position of,  to  the  bin  for  reducing  the  Irish  chnrdi 
establishment,  46— patriotic  conduct  of,  1833,  63— ar- 
gumente  of,  against  corporate  reform  bill,  xxxvL  12— 
complainte  against  William  IV.  by,  77— gaina  oi;  bf 
the  elections  of  1841,  xxxvllL  57— dlflierent  views  of 
Peel  taken  by,  at  different  times,  IV.  xU.  1 — the  new 
school  of  Liberal,  xllli  &-at  elecUona  of  1852,  IvL  6». 
—See  also  Tories. 

Conservatives,  the  Swiss,  policy,  etc,  of,  TV.  zlvL  91— 
supported  by  France  and  Austria,  97. 

Conirid^rant,  appointed  by  mob  to  provldonal  govern- 
ment, IV.  1.  78. 

Constant,  Bei\}aniln,  deflMtttd  In  the  alectiona  for  1817, 
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I.  ▼!.  4S— ««feiiriMd  •■  member  to  the  Depattei,  T6— the 
-irorks  of,  prohibited  in  Spain,  vii.  46— elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Depttttei,  ix.  9— heeds  the  extreme  Liberals 
in  1819,  27--eivomsnts  o^  egsinst  the  propoeed  lew  of 
arrest,  6^— inflammatory  addreas  of,  76— attaek  on,  at 
Baumur,  90— named  a  member  of  Berton's  proTidonal 
government,  zi.  19 — propoeed  to  bead  the  Spanish  rev- 
olutlonista,  xlL  62— on  the  disbanding  of  the  National 
GuMd,  IL  zvi.  07— returned  for  Paris  in  1S87, 71-S3— 
effMTts  of,  against  the  Polignae  ministry,  xtIL  19-^b- 
Jects  of  the  part/  of,  10ft— at  Lafitte's,  xxiv.  25— sceom- 
panies  the  Dnke  of  Orleans  to  the  H6tel  de  YiUe,  29. 
OonaUnt,  Gasimir,  returned  for  Paris,  1824, 1.  ziL  108. 
Oonstontodini,  murder  of  Rossi  by,  I V.  Ui.  80l 
OoDstantine,  the  grand  duke,  II.  xt.  80— vfailt  ot  to  Paris, 
L  tL  74— plaeed  at  the  head  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
"Warsav  in  1816,  Tiii.  S— his  prevloas  history,  6— hie 
eharsoter,  7— first  measures  oi,  as  King  of  Poland,  and 
training  of.  the  army,  8— «tato  to  which  he  brought  the 
latter,  10— his  claim  to  the  crown,  and  droumstances 
eonnected  with  it,  111— he  refuses  the  throne,  llft-K)tr- 
eumstanees  which  led  to  this,  118 — his  previous  renun- 
ciation of  his  right,  114— plans  of  the  conspintoni  with 
regard  to,  190— the  rerolt  nominallv  in  hia  faror,  128 
—at  the  coronation  of  Nicholas,  148 — tyranny  of,  as 
▼loeroy  of  Poland,  II.  xxvL  lO-^roposed  assassination 
of,  14— his  snplneness,  16— his  narrow  escape  flrom  the 
Ineiirgents,  16— retreato  ftom  Waisai^,  17— negotiations 
of  the  proTislonal  government  with,  19 — he  aends  back 
the  PoUsh  troops  and  retreats  into  Eussia,  2(^— strange , 
conduct  of,  during  his  retreat,  26— movementa  cU  on 
VTarsaw,  47— death  of,  18, 
Conatantine,  the  grand  duke,  IV.  UlL  40— at  battle  of 

Waitsen,  Iv.  60. 
Constantine,  Bey  of,  defeated  by  the  French,  III.  zxziii. 

7— Joins  the  league  against  the  French,  104. 
Conatantine,  forces,  etc.,  for  the  expedition  to.  III.  xxziii. 
107 — ^the  march  and  its  hardships,  109— description  of 
it,  109— repulse  of  the  French,  110— their  retreat,  111 
— ^prepamuons  for  second  expedition  to,  119 — oom- 
meneement  of  siege,  120— its  progreas,  121— the  assault, 
189— joy  in  France  on  the  capture  of,  xxziv.  1— prov- 
ince of;  IV.  xlT.  47. 
ConataDtlnople,  tendency  of  Russia  toward,  I.  viii.  84— 
importance  of  their  possession  of,  to  the  Turks,  II.  xUi. 
10 — eneouBsgement  of  importation  into,  21 — population 
of,  89  note— influence  ot,  on  the  fortnnea  of  mankind, 
37— ita  situation,  8&-deacription  of  the  city,  89— as 
Men  from  the  aea,  40— Its  interior,  41— its  population, 
-mod  equality  of  tlie  sexee,  42— natural  bamera  to  eon- 
qneat  of,  0^— the  country  between  the  Balkan  and,  60 
— unchanging  viewa  of  Ruada  on,  76— excitement  in, 
on  the  Greek  insurrection,  and  murder  of  the  Patriarch, 
ziv.  93— freili  murdera,  84 — threatened  maaaaore  of  the 
Christians  In,  62— rejoicings  in,  on  the  death  of  All 
Paaha,  67— revolution  at.  In  favor  of  the  Jantsaries, 
84 — great  fire  at,  86— revolt  and  destruction  of  the  Jan- 
ixariea  at,  xv.  9  et  sso.- great  fire  in,  13— warlike  prep- 
arationa  at,  60— excitement  In,  on  the  paaaage  of  the 
Balkan,  136— surrender  of,  to  Russia,  agreed  to  by  the 
Polignae  ministry,  xvli.  49— cholera  In,  IIL  zxix.  81 
— e&ete  of  posaession  ot^  on  Turkey,  xxxii.  1— danger 
of,  after  the  battle  of  Konieh,  20^RoBslan  fleet  at,  26 
academy  eatebUahed  at,  68— military  airangemento 
of  the  alllea  regarding,  67— danger  oi^  trom  treaty  of 
Unklar-SkeleasC  xxxir.  116,  177  secret  proposals  of 
Russia  regaiding,  IV.  xlL  120. 

Constitnenciea,  huge,  their  Jealousy  of  talent,  IL  xxiil. 
169. 

Constituency,  the,  in  France,  under  the  Restoration,  II. 
xvli.  114. 

Constituent  Aasembly,  the  Austrian,  meeting  of,  IV.  liv. 
80— ito  composition,  Hk 

Constituent  Assembly,  the  French,  disenssion  on  consti- 
tution, IV.  U.  6— afgument  for  alogle  Chamber,  7  et  9tq. 
— and  against  it,  0-~division,  11 — discussion  on  election 
of  preaident,  12  ef  aack— diviaion  on  It,  16— adoption 
of  constitution,  16— efforts'  of  the  republicans  against 
liouia  Napoleon,  IviL  19, 18— motion  for  Ite  diasoiution 
carried,  14. 

Constituent  Amembly,  the  Spanish,  of  1818,  ite  eomposi- 
tion,  proceedings,  eta,  L  vii.  20. 

Constitution,  tlie  new  Austrian,  1849,  IV.  Iv.  2. 

Conatittttton,  Danlah,  1848,  IV.  Uii.  84. 

Conatitution^  the  new,  of  France  after  the  fall  of  Charlea 
X.,  IL  zxiv.  42,  48— dlacuaalon  on  It,  1848,  IV.  IL  6  e< 
SM. — adoption  and  proclamation  of  it,  16— summary  of 
It,  17— nvlsion  of  It,  Ivll.  88— vote  against  it,  4a 

Coostfttttion,  the  old,  of  Great  Britain,  principle  oi;  II. 
xxllL  128— ite  working  as  shown  bv  the  acto  of  the 
Honae  of  Goromona,  124 — what  first  broke  it  np,  127. 

Constitution,  the  German,  1648,  IV.  liil.  44,  76— new, 
agreed  to  by  Pruisia,  eto.,  84  et  teq. 


Conatitntion,  Oreeea,  piodamatton  of  a,  IL  siv.  64— new, 
IV.  xlvi.  66. 

Conatitatlon,  eatebliahment  of.  In  Hanover,  II.  xxv.  81 

Conctltutlon,  new,  Holland,  1848,  IV.  lili.  19. 

Conatituttoo,  publication  of  a,  in  Naples,  IV.  xlvi.  86— 
prodamatton  of  a,  1848,  liL  1&  ' 

Conatitntion,  Piedmont,  IV.  xlvi.  86. 

Conatitntion,  the  Poliah,  vlolationa  of;  by  Rumia,  IL 
xzvL  10. 

Conattttttion,  revival  of  queatton  of,  in  Prussia,  on  aooea- 
Bion  of  Frederick  WUliam  IV.,  lU.  xxvii.  68-answer 
of  the  king  to  demand  for  it,  68— granting  of  a,  77— 
that  of  1848,  IV.  llii.  88  et  eeq.  60-new,  68. 

Constltation,  proclaimed  in  Rome,  IV.  ill  28L 

Constitution,  the  Spanish,  of  1812, 1,  vii.  20— Its  demo* 
cratic  character  and  tendcQcy,  21 — ^Iteunauitableness  to 
the  people,  22— unpopularity  of,  23,  29— annulled  by 
the  decree  of  Valencia,  80^rejoicings  at  this,  88— of 
1820,  acceptance  of,  by  the  king,  70— adopted  by  the 
Portuguese  revolutlonfaite,  09— acceptance  of,  by  tho 
King  of  Naples,  106— adopted  in  Piedmont,  12L 

Constitution,  proolaimed  in  Tuscany,  IV.  xlvL  86,  lii.  26. 

Constitutional  asaemblles,  provision  for,  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Germanic  Confederacy,  IIL  xxvii.  4. 

Constibutiopal  governments,  final  act  <Mf  the  Germanic 
Diet  regardhig,  IIL  xxvll.  83— ita  efl'ect,  84 

Conatitutional  monarchy,  selection  of  ministry  under,  IL 
xvli.  loa 

Conatitutional  party,  increaaing  demands  of  the,  in 
France,  L  Ix.  6. 

Conatitutionailsm,  reaoluUon  of  the  Germanic  Diet 
against,  IIL  xxvii  19. 

Constituttonnel  newspaper,  the,.L  Ix.  14— prosecntion  of 
it,  II.  xvi.  87— ita  circulation,  xvIL  19  note— Ita  tene, 
1889,  IIL  xxxiv.  40L-in  1840,  supporto  Thlem,  76. 

Conatructive  treason,  the  English  law  of,  L  iv.  29. 

Consulate  and  Empire,  Thien's  History  of  the,  L  xvli. 
18,  xvllL  87. 

Consumers,  policy  of  government  toward.  In  Turkev,  II. 
xlii.  81 — ^Infloence  of  firee  trade  on  loteresto  of,  xlx.  48 
et  eeq. — and  producers,  collision  of  Intereste  between, 
xxli.  8,  4,  xxllL  127— Increaaed  away  oi;  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, 1 — undue  influence  given  by  the  reform  bill'to 
them,  160,  IV.  xlill.  81— Intereste  of,  urge  to  repeal  of 
the  com-lawa,  xlii.  89. 

Continent,  reaction  on  the,  agalnat  Fimnce,  I.  L 1— change 
of  policy  In  Britain  toward,  29— strain  on  the  money 
market,  etc,  1819,  x.  17, 18— the  first  railway  on.  III. 
xxvll.  66 — ^Impreaalon  produced  by  the  snppreasion  of 
the  Chartlat  Inanrrectlon  in  England,  IV.  xlill.  136— 
effeote  of  the  monetary  crisis  In  England  on,  141. 

Continental  annlea,  compoaltion  oi;  compared  with  the 
Britiah,  IV.  xlill.  2& 

Contlneotal  policy,  change  in,  ainoe  the  reform  bill,  IL 
xxUi.  18a 

Continental  powers,  Brougham  on  the  conduct  of  the. 
toward  Spain,  I.  xlL  88— how  concilUted  on  behalf  of 
government  of  Louis  Philippe,  III.  xxx.  3. 

Contrlbutiona,  amount  of,  levied  by  the  allies  on  France, 
I.  Ui.  48. 

Convents,  law  regarding.  In  France,  IL  xvi.  84— meas- 
ures of  the  revoldtionlste  r^ardlng.  In  Swltxerland, 
IV.  xlvi,  98. 

Conversion,  removal  of  dvil  forielturea  on.  In  India,  III. 
xLlL 

Convicta,  eflbrta  for  ameUovation  of.  In  France,  I.  Ix.  7— 
the  ticket-of-leaveayatam  for,  and  Ite  reaulta,  IV.  Ivi.  42. 

Convict  labor,  advantagea  of,  to  infant  ooloniea,  IV. 
xxxvUL  7. 

Convict  aettlement,  propond  French,  in  the  Marqaeaas, 
IV.  xll.  98. 

Convicdo'na,  dlfHculty  of,  in  Ireland,  IV.  xlii.  78,  74. 

Conyngham,  the  marquia  of,  viait  of  George  IV.  to,  L  x. 
110— becomea  poatmaater-general,  IIL  sod.  129. 

Cooper,  lieutenant,  defeat  of  Akhtar-Khan  by,  IIL  xl.  97. 

Coord  Cabnl  defile,  the  retreat  through  the,  IIL  xL  130— 
aaeent  of  the  plateau,  18h 

CooTg,  n^ah  of,  depodtion  of,  HI.  xL  18. 

Coote,  lieutenant,  at  Hyderabad,  IV.  xllx.  2& 

Copenhagen,  Nelaon*8  attack  on,  aa  an  lllnatratlon  of 
naval  attack  on  land  defenaea,  III.  xxxiv.  89. 

Copley,  Sir  John,  becomea  Lord  Lvndhurst  and  Lord 
Chancellor,  II.  xxi.  66.— iSm  Lyndhurst. 

Copona,  general,  appointed  captain-general  of  Madrid,  I. 
xi.  70— compelled  to  realgn,  71. 

Copper,  reduction  In  price  of,  on  the  peace,  I.  IL  8— re- 
duction of  dutiea  on,  1826,  II.  xlx.  7& 

Copponis,  1£  de,  L  xlii  87. 

Copyright,  debate  on  the  law  of,  in  France,  1841,  IV. 
xliv.  67. 

Copyright  act,  passing  of  the,  IV.  xll.  68— reflections  on 
it,6& 

Corbet,  IL,  his  arrest  ordered,  IIL  xxix.  67. 
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Corbi^M,  M.  de,  charaeter  of,  I.  iU.  6T,  zl.  18— in  tbe 
Chamber  of  Deputies  of  181G,  vL  9— proposed  as  presi- 
dent, 10— conferences  of.  with  Richelieu  for  a  union 
with  the  Royalists,  ix.  87— placed  at  the  bead  of  the 
eommissi'Mi  for  public  instruction,  98 — appointed  min- 
ister of  public  instruction,  97— resignation  ot^  106— 
minister  of  the  interior  in  the  VillMe  ministry,  107— 

'  supports  Vill^le  on  the  fl|>anlBh  question,  xiL  25— res- 
ignatlon  of,  II.  xtL  73. 

Coibin,  colonel, at  assault  of  Goniitantine,  III.  xzxiil.  181 

Coroellen,  M.  de,  violent  language  of,  in  the  Deputies,  I. 
ix.  77— a  leader  of  the  connxii^cy  in  the  army,  60, 81— 
one  of  the  conspirators  at  iMfoit,  zL  18. 

Gordon,  baron,  IV.  !!▼.  76. 

Cordova,  reception  of  the  French  in,  I.  xlL  77. 

Corfe  Castle,  disfmnchised,  II.  xxiii.  48  note. 

Corinne,  Madame  de  StaSrs,  II.  xyiii.  15. 

Corinth,  capture  of  the  citadel  of,  by  the  Greeks,  II.  xir. 
48— seat  of  goremment  transferred  to,  54 — surrender 
of  the  citadel  of,  to  the  Turks^  70— opposition  goyem- 
ment  at,  1831,  III.  xxxil.  84. 

Cork,  memorial  of  magistrates  of,  on  the  state  of  the 
county  in  1888, 1,  x.  120  note— trials  and  sentences  in, 
121— the  famine  of  1823  in,  183  note— crimes  in,  1623, 
II.  XX.  SO— operation  of  insurrection  act  in,  1884,  83 
note— antf-tlthe  meeting  at,  1838,  III.  xxxi.  81— bill 
abolishing  blslioprie  of,  45  note— proposed  reform  of 
corporation  of,  xxxvi.  83 — foundation  of  secular  college 
of,  IV.  xlll.  88— garrison  required  for,  xllll.  87  note — 
defenrive  measures  of  government  at,  1848, 188. 

Connaek*8  house,  defeat  of  Smith  0*Brlen  at,  IV.  xlIiL 
189. 

Cormenin,  M.  de,  advocates  a  republic.  III.  xxix.  20— 
heads  the  committee  of  the  secret  sodetlps,  xxx.  41 — 
letter  by,  on  the  treason  trials,  xxxliL  88— pamphlet 
by,  against  the  dotation  of  the  Dake  de  Memours, 
xxxlv.  78. 

Com,  dependence  of  Oreat  Britain  on  foreign  eonntries 
for,  I.  i.  10— supply  of,  companies  for,  182o,  II.  xlz.  66 
note — bonded,  letting  out  of,  1886,  xxL  8— proposed  al- 
teration in  duties  on.  III.  xxxvlil.  48. 

Corn-law,  modified.  In  1888, 1,  x.  ISO— bill  of  1838,  the, 

II.  xxL  101. 

Corn-laws,  the,  effects  of  the  abolition  of,  on  Russia,  I. 
vtIL  53— statistics  illustrating  the  effects  of  the  aboli- 
tion of,  II.  xlx.  47  note — ^remote  cause  of  the  repeal,  17 
— ^It  due  to  national  suffering,  18>— motion  for  repeal 
oi^  1826,  xxt  88 — arguments  for  It,  84— and  against  it, 
87-— dlvldon,  41— temporary  relaxation  of,  1886,  47 — 
outcry  for  abolition,  1889,  III.  xxxvili.  86— Mr.  Vill- 
iersTs  motion  on  them,  87 — increased  agitation  on  the 
■abject,  88— motion  by  Lord  John  Russell  on,  1841,  43 
— declaration  of  Peel  against  repeal,  1841,  46 — Peers 
diange  of  view  on,  IV.  xll.  8 — arguments  used  by  the 
Ijeague  against,  26— excitement  against,  1848,  8^SIr 
R.  Peel*s  plan,  and  his  speech  In  nivor  of  It,  i&  et  aeq. 
— ^the  sliding  scale,  84— argnments  against  It,  85— It  is 
passed,  40— reception  of  It,  41 — Peel  on  the  effeet  of 
total  repeal,  88— inereaeed  agitation  t^nst,  85— new 
efforts  and  arguments  of  the  League  against,  1845,  xlii. 
88— declarations  in  Parliament  on  them,  84— further 
divisions  on  them,  85— their  abolition  had  beoome  In- 
evitable, 86— increased  efforts  of  the  League  against, 
on  tbe  appearance  of  the  potato  disease,  99— Lord  John 
Rnsseirs  letter,  41  et  teq. — announcement  In  TVmes  of 
their  repeal  being  resolved  on,  46 — declaration  In 
queen's  speech  on,  47 — Sir  R.  Peel*B  argument  for  the 
repeal,  48  €t  aeq. — reception  of  the  measure  in  the 
country,  56 — answer  of  Disraeli,  57— argumenta against 
blU,  59- result  of  debate,  65— Wellington's  speech  in 
the  Lords,  66 — was  a  return  to  them  ^ter  the  scarcity 
practicable?  87— the  danger  of  scarcity  past  before  the 
Dill  for  their  abolition  was  brought  in,  8^— durable  rea- 
sons for  their  repeal,  89— their  repeal  not  free  trade, 
hut  removal  of  protection  from  agriculture,  90-HM>ndnct 
of  the  Irish  members  on  the  question,  91— conduct  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  regarding,  98— and  of  Sir  R. 
Peel,  98— their  repeal  Inevitable,  94— breaking  up  of 
the  old  Tory  party  by  the  repeal,  xllll.  8— the  demand 
for  It  caused  by  the  enrrency  laws,  S — ^modification  of, 
in  Franee,  I.  iz.  101. 

Com  trade,  fUl  of  houses  engaged  in  the,  1647,  IV.  zlUL 
100. 

Comegtlano,  the  dnke  of,  made  a  peer,  I.  vL  96.— iSes 
Moncey. 

Comellle,  the  dramas  of.  III.  xxviiL  8. 

Cornwall,  additional  members  for,  II.  zxili.  48  note- 
election  of  1831  for,  68. 

Cemwallis,  lord,  the  Zemindar  system  as  established  by, 

III.  xxxix.  15— his  second  administration  of  India,  84 
— hb  death,  86. 

Coron,  castle  of,  relieved  by  the  Turks,  II.  ziv.  91— 
«vacoation  of,  by  the  French,  IIL  xzxlL  88. 


Coronation  oath,  modification  of  the,  in  Franee,  II.  xvL  SI 

Corporal  punishment,  universality  of,  in  RossIsl,  1.  riS. 
86 — abolition  o^  in  tbe  Indian  army.  III.  xl.  6— aee- 
tences  of.  In  the  army.  1889L.1848,  IV.  zUIL  8S— aceea- 
slty  for  It  in  the  field,  96. 

Corporate  funds,  administration  of,  under  innnief]M]  rr-- 
form  bill.  III.  zzzvL  7,  &  / 

Corporations,  the.  In  Rusida,  I.  viii.  96— ezelnskwi  of  dis- 
senters fh>m,  by  the  test  act,  II.  xzl.  108 — the  Engtialu 
government  report  on.  III.  xxxvi  6 — ^bill  for  rcfonn  << 
1 — enactments  of  municipal  reform  Mil  regarding,  7— 
the  Irish,  state  of,  81— government  plan  of  reform,  and 
debate  on  it,  88  et  m^.— bill  carried  in  Commona.  9&— 
altered  in  Lords,  and  finally  n^Jccted,  39. 

Corporation  reform,  propoeed  by  the  Melbourne  nlnistyy, 
IIL  zxxvl.  4— ddroand  for,  in  Ireland.  IV.  xlii.  7& 

Correggio,  Oehlen8chlager*s  drama  of,  III.  xxHtL  84. 

Correi,  M.,  signs  the  protest  against  the  ordonBancea. 
IL  xvll.  68. 

Corruption,  universality  of,  in  Rnasia,  I.  vlf f.  49— Iriiii, 
debate  on,  1884,  II.  xx.  98-^alleged  pravaleoce  of,  ia 
Parliament,  xxllL  51 — increase  of,  under  the  refers 
bill,  154— which  would  still  mora  increase  nsdcr  tlic 
ballot  and  extended  snffkisge,  155— pravalenee  oC;  fa 
France  under  Louis  Philippe,  xxiv.  7— unfvensl,  la 
France,  xxv.  41 — foundation  of  the  gowemment  of 
Louis  Philippe  on.  III.  xxx.  8— goremment,  incresa 
of,  under  Louis  Philippe,  60— increase  of,  under  the  rs 
form  act,  xxxi.  84— alleged  aceompllshmcnt  of  the 
Irish  union  bv,  118— government  pntronege  osei  ai 
the  means  of,  in  France,  zxxlv.  18---great  increase  «f 
It,  14 — employment  of,  under  the  goremment  of  Loels 
Philippe,  IV.  xllv.  16— ite  unimaality,  end  eanaes  cf 
this,  17 — ^great  extent  of,  among  the  minlaterial  ma- 
jority in  France,  104,  105— genertl,  in  France,  1817, 
xlvil.  1 — ^In  the  French  goremment  departSDeats,  9— 
evento  which  bronght  it  to  light,  10. 

Corry,  Hon.  H.  L.,  a  lord  of  the  admiralty,  1841,  IV.  xIL 
14  note. 

Corsalre,  suppression  of  the.  III.  xxlx.  67. 

Corsica,  landing  and  movemenU  of  Mnrat  In,  I.  IH.  9S. 

Corslnl,  prince,  a  ropmber  of  the  provisional  gorcnaacDt 
at  Rome,  IV.  Hi.  88. 

Corte,  M.,  signs  the  protest  against  the  ordonasoioeB,  IL 
XV1L68. 

Cortes,  the  Spanish,  of  1818,  compoiiUon,  etc,  of;  L  vS. 
80— as  settled  by  that  constitution,  81 — their  rnipope- 
larity,  88 — their  influence  on  South  America,  84-4e- 
ceptlon  of  Ferdinand  Vlt.  by,  88 — their  Qairerwl  «- 
popularity,  89 — their  proceedings  annnDed  by  the  8e- 
eree  of  Valencia,  80 — ^the  summoning  of  tliem  nroaiiKd 
by  that  decree,  81— their  dispersfun,  etc,  ]&— nvet- 
ing  and  composition  of,  in  1890.  79— opening  of,  85— 
report  on  the  state  of  the  armr,  83 — ^the  majority,  and 
leaders  in,  64 — suppression  of  the  Jesaits,  and  meas- 
urea  reganllng  entails,  85— financial  measarea  of  the, 
86 — closing  of  the  searion,  and  mptnre  with  tbe  king, 
83— proposals  for  assembling,  in  Portugal,  99— mode 
of  doing  so,  100 — meeting  of,  in  Spain,  and  tbe  king's 
speech,  xi.  88 — ^their  conduct  pn  the  dlsmlssai  ef  tbe 
ministry,  and  appointment  of  new  one,  89— revolution- 
ary laws  passed  by,  88 — conduct  of,  on  the  nnnAer  of 
VInncsa,  84— their  farther  proceedings,  86— dosing  of 
the,  87 — extraordinary  convocation  of,  46  wmtradict- 
ory  resolutions,  47— composition  of  the  new,  51— aew 
laws  against  the  press,  etc,  60— disunion  between,  and 
the  government,  M — their  proceedings,  56  scveie  lawi 
passed  by,  59 — eztraordlnary  powers  given  the  ninii- 
try  by,  61 — ^reply  of,  to  the  French  manifesto,  xiL  30— 
retire  from  Madrid  on  tbe  advance  of  the  French,  74— 
proceedings  of,  and  deporition  of  the  king,  78— argo- 
tiations  of,  with  the  French,  68— their  dissolutkm.  89^ 
the  Portuguese,  insurrection  sgainat,  97— ovcrthiDva, 
98. 

Cortlandt,  colonel,  operations  of,  against  the  Sikhs,  IT. 
zUx.  95. 

Comnna,  former  Importaqee  of  the  trade  of,  I.  riL  7,  S 
— lerolt  of  General  Porller  at,  88  ■  declared  a  ftee  port, 
51 — ^insurrection  at,  69 — transportetton  of  Boyaliiei 
iVom,  xi.  81 — the  Commnneros  in,  40 — ^revolt  of  Mcria 
at,  46— holds  out  for  the  revoluttoalals,  zlL  T9  ssr- 
render  of,  88. 

Corv6e,  the,  in  Russia,  L  rill.  88. 

Corveea,  disputes  regarding  the.  In  Oallda,  IV.  ztvL  16 
—abolition  of,  by  Hungwian  Diet,  liv.  99. 

Corvette.  M.,  I.  rl.  89L-«eport  by,  on  the  finances  for 
1818,  66— retirement  of,  fifom  the  mlnlsfary,  TA. 

Cosmos,  Hnmboldfs,  II.  xrill.  61. 

Cossacks,  oiganisaUon,  etc,  of  the,  I.  rilL  44— aboUlka 
of  tortura  among  the,  II.  zv.  80— number  ol^  in  Rnasia, 
1681,  xzvL  41  note 

Cote,  Dr.,  a  leader  of  the  Canadian  insui^gentn,  IIL 
xzzvii.104. 
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<3otten1utin,  lord,  d«olalon  of,  on  O'ConnttlTs  oaae,  IV. 
xlL  73— lord  chancellor,  ISM,  xlill.  4  and  note. 

Cotton,  Sir  Stapleton,  m<  Gorobermere. 

CoUon,  general,  affcanrard  Sir  W.,  suppreesion  of  the 
■lare  inaurreetlon  by.  III.  xxxl.  83 — victory  of,  before 
Bansoon,  zxxix.  64— further  operation!  under,  05,  09 
— .at  oattle  of  Milloon,  71— during  the  Afglianlatan  ex- 
pedition, xl.  03— created  a  knight,  75— left  in  chief 
command  after  Sir  J.  Keane  rettres,  73— retires  from 
command  at  Cabal,  90— occupation  of  KLhTrpore  by, 
IV.  xltx.  0. 

Cotton,  fall  in,  1818  to  1823,  L  z.  23  note,  180— prices,  aa 
compared  with  currency  in  England,  II.  xlx.  0  note— 
pricea,  in  Bngland,  1822-18126^  7  note— increased  ex- 
port from  England,  1829.  9— prices,  1824-1825,  64  noto 
—consumption,  1822-1825,  A. —fall  in,  1825-1826,  79 
aote— prices,  1818-1832,  as  compared  with  currency, 
etc.,  xxl.  19  note— price«,  1827-4829,  xxli.  16  note— im- 
ports, 1827-1829,  ib. — raw,  propomd  duty  on,  29  note — 
prices,  1824-1832, 130  noto— reduction  of  dn^  on,  1S3&, 
III.  xxxL  68, 69  note— fall  In,  In  America,  1887,  xxzvii. 
Sa,  81— prices,  1885  to  1889, 81  note— fall  In,  178^1837, 
46  note— neglect  of  India  as  a  field  for  production  of, 
xzxix.  19— imports,  1839-1844,  IV.  xli.  77  not»-abo- 
lltion  of  duty  on,  xlll.  15— slare-grown, '  Lord  John 
RosHell  on  the  admission  o^  xliii.  6— failure  of  the 
crop,  its  alleged  influence  on  the  monetary  crisis  of 
1847,  79,  84— great  rise  in,  ftx>m  the  crash  of  1839  In 
America,  116— prices,  1845  to  1851,  115  note. 

Cotton  goods,  increase  in  exports  of,  from  Oreat  Britain, 
I.  V.  4^their  diminished  Tslue,  i^. — ^increaised  duties 
on  Impoi'tatlon  of,  into  Prussia,  III.  xxtIL  76— export 
of,  to  India,  xxxL  73— decline  of  exported,  from  India, 
zxxix.  29. 

Cotton  manulaetare,  progress  of,  in  Great  Britain,  L  ▼. 
4 — ^prottress  of;  in  Germany,  III.  xxtIL  7— of  India,  ef- 
fects of  our  commercial  code  on,  xl.  8— proposed  reduc- 
tion of  duties  on,  IV.  xlli.  48.  49— growth  of,  xliii.  92 
— exporta  of,  1840-1856,  ib.  note. 

€^tton-<plnnen,  depressed  state  of  the,  in  France,  1881, 
III.  xzix.  9— great  strike  of  the,  in  Glasgow,  1887,  and 
Its  break  up,  xxxviL  68 — Indictment  of  the  committee, 
54 — their  trial  and  sentence,  65. 

CottoD-splnnen*  txial  at  Edinburgh,  the,  II.  xix.  56  note. 

Cotton  wool,  imports  of,  1841  to  1847.  IV.  xliiL  84  note. 

Cotton  yam,  fall  in  price  oi;  1782-1837,  III.  xxxyIL  40 
note. 

Couneil  of  Public  Credit,  the,  in  Buisia,  I.  vUL  61. 

Connell  of  Stato,  the  French,  admission  of  Liberals  into, 

I.  ▼!.  89— debate  on  reform  in,  IV.  xUt.  67— measures 
regarding,  Wli.  9— rote  in,  for  dissolution  of  Aawm- 
bly,  11. 

Counsel  to  prisoners,  bill  regarding.  III.  xxxvi.  43, 

Count  Egmont,  Goethe's,  III.  xxviii.  12. 

Connties,  interests  of  the,  at  variance  with  those  of  the 
boroughs,  II.  xxii.  8 — ^proposed  elective  franchise  for, 
xxlii.  43— majority  for  the,  1831,  in  favor  of  the  reform 
bill,  63— the,  strength  of  the  reform  feeling  In,  183— 
eomparatlve  absence  of  bribery  in,  154— restriction  of 
time  of  polling  in,  under  the  reform  act,  III.  xxxL  24 
— the  elections  of  1841  fbr,  xxxviii.  57. 

Conntiy,  universality  of  love  of,  III.  xxxix.  1— causes  of 
this,  9 — crowding  of  population  into  towns  from,  in 
France,  11.  xvil.  180— fall  in  tlie  value  of  industry  in 
the,  xxli.  97— mortality  in,  compared  with  that  in 
towns,  IV.  xliii.  93  note. 

Country  bankers,  overissues  of  the,  1825,  IL  xix.  66 — 
pressure  on  the,  1895,  and  Csilnres  among  them,  80 — 
their  stability,  82— alleged  overissues  of  the,  1825^  xxL 
6— alleged  canse  of  the  insecurity  of,  9— anticipated  ef- 
fect of  the  suppression  of  small  notes  on  the,  19 — de- 
fense of  ti\e,  ttom  the  charge  of  over-speculation,  13— 
pressure  on  the,  and  its  causes,  1893, 14— alarm  of  the, 
on  the  bank  act,  IV.  xlL  107. 

Country  banks,  eireulation  of,  181S-1882,  aa  compared 
with  exports,  etc.,  IL  xxl.  19  note. 

Country  districts,  difference  between  the,  and  the  towns 
In  l^ain,  I.  vIL  14— comparative  mortality  of,  IV. 
xlUL  157,  Ivi.  85. 

County  membeis,  m^ority  of  the,  against  the  reform 
bill,  II.  xxllL  57  note— number  of,  under  new  reform 
bill,  94, 119— the  reform  bill  carried  by  the,  135. 

County  and  borough  members,  disproportion  between, 

II.  xxilL  196. 

County  rates,  expenditure  of  the,  in  Ireland,  II.  xx.  11. 

Coup  d*4tat,  arguments  for  n,  in  1816, 1,  iil.  199 — prep- 
arationsibr  the,  and  its  execution,  IV.  Ivii.  48. 

Coups  d*4tat,  repeated,  in  France,  I.  vL  99— these  all  on 
the  popular  side,  10&— frequency  and  neoessity  of,  in 
France,- II.  xvii.  185— origin  of  this,  ]86l 

Courand,  captain,  desertion  of  Hunt  by,  I.  ilL  lOOi 

Cooreelles,  M«,  on  raftmn,  1841,  IV.  xliv.  60. 

Cooiier,  Faul,  oppwed  to  the  oltnunoiitsae  puty,  II. 


xvi.  ll-^flbrts  of,  against  the  Polignao  ministry,  xvlL 
19L-the  works  of,  xviil.  06l 

Courland,  euAnsnchisement  of  the  serfs  of,  L  vilL  65— 
the  acquisition  of,  by  Bussis,  II.  xiiJL  68. 

Courrier  newspaper,  the  organ  of  the  Doctrinaires,  L  Ix. 
14. 

Courrier  de  P  Europe,  suppression  of  the.  III.  xxxL  67. 

Courrier  Fran^ais,  the,  on  Charles  X.,  II.  xvL  7— prose- 
cution of,  37 — circulation  of,  xvil.  19  note— supports  the 
Duke  of  Orteans,  xxl  v.  15— denunciations  of  Casimlr 
Porter  by,  xxv.  51— suppression  of  it,  III.  xxlx.  67-4ts 
tone,  1883,  xxxiv.  40— supports  Thiers,  1840,  76k 

Courrier  de  Oand,  the,  L  ill.  7. 

Courrier  de  la  Sarthe,  prosecution  of  the,  IV.  xliv.  65. 

Courteis,  general,  and  the  Comnagnies  d'Elite,  IV.  1.  51 
•^conduct  of,  on  the  revolt  of  March,  60,  61— irresolu- 
tion of,  on  the  revolt  of  16th  May,  71— dismissed  from 
command,  74 

Conrtarvel,  M.,  motion  by,  regarding  the  censorship  of 
the  press,  L  ix.  108. 

Courts-martial,  law  passed  in  France  establishing,  I.  IIL 
69— prooeedings  of  the,  and  their  dissolution.  III.  xxlx. 
78. 

Conrvolsier,  M.  de,  in  the  Chamber  of  1816, 1,  vi.  10— 
arguments  of,  in  favor  of  the  new  laws  regarding  per- 
sonal freedom  and  the  liberty  of  the  press,  23 — argu- 
ments o^  on  a  proprietary  clergy,  36 — u^uments  of,  for 
the  new  law  of  recruiting,  48— amendment  on  the  new 
electoral  law  moved  by,  ix.  74— minister  of  Jnstlce,  IL 
xvL  91— character  of,  xvIL  5 — resignation  of,  50. 

Cousin,  M.,  the  writings  of,  IL  xviiL  64— a  leader  of  the 
Liberals  in  tlie  Peers,  IIL  xxxl  v.  2 — ^minister  of  public 
instruction  under  Thiers,  73  note — opposition  of,  to  the 
bill  regarding  Jesuit  schools,  IV.  xlri.  5-.«nd  to  ihe 
Jesuits,  11— at  the  last  council  of  Louis  Plillippe,  65. 

Conssergnes,  dausel  de,  charge  brought  against  Deeasea 
by,  L  ix  41. 

Covent  Garden  Theatre,  the  antt-eom-law  baxar  in,  IV. 
xlti.  89. 

Coventry,  riots  at,  1829,  11.  xxIL  17— reform  riots  at, 
xxill.  91. 

Cowley,  lord,  and  the  Spanish  marriage  question,  IV. 
xlvi.  44. 

Cox,  Inspector,  dispersion  of  Smitli  O'Brien's  Ibllowers 
by,  IV.  xliii.  189. 

Crabbe,  Bev.  George,  the  poems  of,  I.  v.  25. 

Craoow,  establishment  of  th^republle  of,  I.  vlil.  5— Its 
population  and  revenue,  l&bl,  II.  xxvi.  42 — insurrec- 
tion in,  and  its  ooeupatlon  by  BuBsia,  III.  xxvli.  76— 
the  occupation  of,  by  the.  allies,  and  negotiations  of 
France  regarding  it,  xxxiii.  61 — disturhsnces  at,  and 
its  abandonment  by  the  Austrians,  IV.  xliv.  23— its 
recapture,  24 — and  annexation,  25  ei  seg.— excitement 
eaused  by  this,  26— it  Justified  by  the  conduct  of  the 
insurgents,  27— formal  incorporation  of,  with  Austria, 
xlvi.  52— Lamartine  on  the  annexation  of,  xlvli.  89— 
insurrection  oi^ganlxed  in,  liv.  14 

Craddck,  Sir  John,  regulations  of,  regarding  the  Sepoys, 
UL  xxxix.  87— recalled,  ib, 

Craigle,  captain,  defense  of  Khelat-I-Ghilzye  by,  IV. 
xlvlli.  80. 

Cranldi,  the  Greek  Senate  retires  to,  IL  xlv.  99. 

Creation,  Haydn's,  IIL  xxvilL  88. 

Credit,  contraction  of^  by  the  suppression  of  small  notes, 
and  efbct  of  It,  IL  xxli.  8— depressed  state  of,  in  France, 
1831,  xxv.  88— effects  of  tlie  revolution  of  1830  on,  IIL 
XXX.  63— stoppage  of.  In  Great  Britain,  1840,  xxxvil. 
41— prostration  of,  in  France,  1848,  IV.  1. 19. 

Creeds,  variety  of.  In  India,  IIL  xl.  It 

Cr6mleux,  M.,  opposes  a  regency,  IV.  xlriL  78— nomina- 
ted one  of  the  provisional  government,  74,  75  note- 
votes  for,  1848,  L  64  note— minister  of  Justice,  1848,  60 
note— motion  by,  on  divorce,  IL  4— after  the  coup  d*4tat, 
Ivil.  50. 

Cremona,  revolt  In,  IV.  Mi.  19. 

Creole  brig,  affair  of  the,  IV.  xll.  87. 

Crete,  Insurrection  in,  II.  xlv.  22— operations  in,  during 
1821, 47— and  1823^  xlv.  75, 97— Hehemet  All  confirmed 
in  government  of,  III.  xxxii.  28. — See  also  Gandla. 

Creton,  general,  a  member  of  the  permanMtt  commission, 
IV.  IviL  28— moves  repesl  of  the  laws  against  the  Bour- 
bons, 89— and  again,  86. 

Criers,  law  against,  in  Paris,  III.  xxx.  84 

Crime,  proportion  of,  to  education  in  various  eountries, 
I.  i.  48— why  education  fails  to  arrest,  49— on  the 
oanses  of  the  increase  of,  iv.  83— its  increase  with  the 
relaxation  of  the  criminal  code,  99— true  principles 
with  regard  to  its  treatment,  94— Increase  of,  oansed 
by  reduction  of  the  duties  on  spirits,  TI.  xlx.  79— com- 
mitments fbr,  and  splriU  consumed,  1891-184S,  78  note 
— statistics  of,  in  Ireland,  as  compared  with  Scotland 
and  England,  1822-1884,  xx.  10  note— prevalence  of,  la 
Inlaad,  1828,  2a-inerMse  of;  in  Ireland,  1881,  xxUi. 
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99— etotlitl^  of,  la  relatioii  to  eduattion,  III.  zzrii.  10 
—in  PruBfli*,  ib. — In  Austria,  11— increue  of,  in  Ire- 
land, 1888,  xzxL  10,  80,  80— statistlea  of  it,  80  note,  88 
— ^iti  dlnfination  under  the  coercion  act,  44 — Mr.  Att- 
trood  on  the  inereaae  in,  50— increase  of,  in  England, 
1848,  xzxTiL  4&-1883  to  184^  ib.  note— raUo  of,  to 
population  in  QlaHgow,  1888-1838,  67  note— Increase 
of,  in  Ireland,  1887-1889,  xxxrUi.  80— committaU  for, 
1885-1840|  ib.  note— decrease  oC  in  Ireland,  during  the 
temperance  morement,  IV.  xli.  00— again  increases,  ib. 
—from  1889  to  1849,  ib.  notes— diminution  of,  during 
the  railway  mania,  pclll.  8 — increase  of,  in  Ireland, 
1846,  31-«nd  1844-184B,  70  and  note— and  1847,  xUlL 
97  and  note— its  increase,  1847-1848, 185— committals, 
1844-1848,  ib.  note— Tiolent,  increase  of,  in  England, 
ItL  80— effects  of  the  gold  discoveries  on,  74  and  note. 

Crimes  and  punishments,  the  act  of;  III.  xzxviii.  0. 

Crimea,  last  Joumef  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  in  the,  I. 
Tiii.  104— the  aoqnlsiUon  of,  br  Russia,  II.  zUi.  08— 
fluency  of  flogging  in  the,  I  v.  xliii.  80. 

Crimean  war,  causes  of  the,  IV.  Mi.  53. 

Criminal  code,  relazadon  of  the,  in  Great  Britain,  L  iv. 
47 — increase  of  crime  with  its  relaxation,  98. 

Criminal  committals,  England,  188^-1848,  III.  xzzviL  46 
note. 

Criminal  courts,  Irish,  scenes  at,  II.  zx.  15. 

Criminal  law.  Mackintosh's  arguments  for  reform  in,  I. 
It.  88  et  mq. — ^reflections  and  resnlts  of  experience  on 
the  sabteet,  91,  98— effbrU  of  Sir  J.  Mackintosh  to  im- 

firore  the,  x.  94— motion  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh  on 
t,  1888, 187— oonUnuation  of  Peers  reforms  of  it,  IL 

xri.  88— further  reforms  of.  III.  xxxriil.  0— PeeTs 

ameliorations  of,  IV.  xli.  7. 
Crifhinal-law  commissioners,  the  report  of  the,  III. 

xxxTlil.  0. 
Criminal  procedure,  commission  on,  in  the  Papal  States, 

IV.  xlvi.  00. 
Criminal  punishment,  omeliozmtion  In,  in  Great  Britain, 

I.  iv.  86: 
Criminal  trials,  demands  of  Estates  of  Pmssla  for  reform 

in.  III.  xxviL  74— law  for  di^ unction  of,  in  France, 

xxxiii.  88— argumenU  against  it,  83,  and  for  it,  84— its 

n^oction,  86— publicity  of,  decreed  in  Piedmont,  IV. 

xlvi.  79. 
Criminals,  release  of,  in  Ireland  under  Lord  Normanby, 

III.  xxxvl.  OS — indiscriminate  liberation  of,  by  him, 
xxxviii.  88— large  proportion  of  partially  educated,  IV. 
xli.  81— proposed  new  regulations  regarding  support 
of,  xlii.  60— statistics  of  education  among,  xliii.  90  note 
— ^introduction  of  Ucket'Of'leaTe  ^stem  for,  IvL  42. 

Crispin,  lieutenant,  death  of;  III.  xl.  98. 

Croatia,  proposed  union  of,  to  Hungary,  IV.  Uv.  10. 

Croats,  the,  hostility  of,  to  the  Magyars,  IV.  Uv.  1&— 
fidelity  of,  to  the  Austrian  government,  81— rupture 
between,  and  the  Magyars,  87— prepare  to  oppose  the 
revolutionists,  ib. — opposed  to  the  Magyars,  4^ 

Croi,  the  duke  de,  resignation  of,  II.  xxiv.  44. 

Croix-Souge,  meeting  of  the  Lyons  workmen  at;  III. 
xxix.  9 — insurrection  at  the,  lO-nlestruction  of  the, 

IV.  1.  40. 

Croker,  Mr.,  rejected  from  Dublin  University,  1880,  II. 
xxii.  67— and  the  details  of  the  reform  bUl,  xxilL  76k 

Croker,  captain,  at  the  assault  of  Ghusnee,  IIL  xL  71. 

Croly,  Dr.,  the  works  of,  I.  v.  80. 

Crompton,  Mr.,  solicitor-general  for  Ireland,  1880,  IL 
xxiii.  0  note. 

Cromwell,  support  given  to  the  press  by,  I.  i.  62— the 
navigation  laws  originated  bv,  II.  xlx.  80. 

Cronstadt,  population  of,  L  viii.  80  note — the  inundation 
of  November,  1824,  at,  95— the  Russian  fleet  at,  40. 

Crops,  decline  of,  in  West  Indies,  tnm  exhaustion  of  the 
Mil,  III.  xxxL  100— deficiency  of  the,  in  France,  1846 

.  and  1840,  IV.  xlvil.  6. 

Cross  of  the  Baltic,  Wemer*s,  in.  xxvill.  83. 

Crosses,  decree  ordering  remo^  of,  ftom  ehorehei  of 
Paris,  II.  XXV.  46l 

Crown,  the,  power  of,  as  defined  by  the  Spanish  oonstltn- 
tion  of  1818,  I.  v|L  81— power  given  to,  by  theTchlnn 
in  Russia,  Tlii.  84— tlleged  danger  to,  fh>m  reform,  II. 
xxili.  68— increased  power  of.  In  Franoe,  by  the  sup- 
pression of  the  peerage,  IIL  xxix.  1— augmentation  of 
E>wer  of,  under  I^uis  Philippe,  xxx.  1 — ^power  of;  in 
olland,  bv  constitution  of  1848,  IV.  1111. 19. 

Crown  colonies,  members  proposed  to  be  given  to  the, 
IL  xxUL  76  notSL 

Crown  debtors,  amnesty  to,  In  Pmsria,  IIL  xzvli.  OL 

Crown  domains,  the,  in  Russia,  I.  vUI.  47. 

Crown  lands,  new  system  regarding.  III.  xxxvilL  18. 

Crown  peasants,  the,  in  Russia,  I.  vIlL  SO. 

Crown  serfs,  enfranchisement  of  the,  by  Alexander,  1. 
viii.  06. 

Oroydon,  reform  distnrbanees  at,  IL  xxill.  91. 

Cros,  prinee  oi;  fldeUty  oi;  to  Charies  X.,  IL  xriL  90. 


Cmaades,  Mlehand*8  History  of  the,  IL  xvHL  ». 

Crux,  don  Jos6  de  la,  minister  at  war,  L  xiL  96  note. 

Csarvi,  count,  execution  of,  IV.  Iv.  85. 

Csoritch,  general,  defeat  of;  IV.  Iv.  4L 

Cuba,  acceptance  of  the  constltntion  In,  L  viL  88 — oma- 
ber  of  slaves  in,  IIL  xxxl.  70— free  negro  labor  In,  90 
—Increased  exports  of  manufactures  to,  104  and  note 
— increased  production  of,  sinee  emandpatioa,  106— 
Increased  importation  of  slaves  Into,  107,  xxxviL  US- 
increased  production,  etc.,  of  sugar  in,  since  1S4T,  IV. 
xliii.  17  and  note— exporta  to,  1840  to  1666,  IT  note^ 
imports  firam,  ib, 

Cubldres,  general,  envoy  to  Rome  on  tlie  seizure  of  An- 
oona,  IIL  xxlx.  89 — ^his  defense  of  that  step,  80— min- 
ister at  war,  1889,  xxxiv.  88  note,  78  note— the  trisL 
etc.,  of,  IV.  xlvU.  11, 18. 

Cnffey,  the  Chartist,  trial  and  sentence  of,  IV.  xlBL  137. 

Cultivation,  rapid  extensioB  of,  in  the  United  States,  IIL 
xxxviL  0. 

Cultivators,  contrast  between  the,  in  England  and  Sosria, 
L  viii.  81. 

Cumberland,  the  duke  of,  attadc  on,  by  the  London  moh, 
IL  xxllL  88— and  the  Orange  lodges,  IIL  xxxvL  8»- 
accession  of,  to  throne  of  HanoTer,  70. 

Cumberiand,  additional  members  for,  II.  xxUL  48  note. 

Cunin-Gridaine,  M.,  minister  of  commerce  under  Sonh, 
1889,  IIL  xxxiv.  88  note,  108  notew 

Cunnlnghame,  Mr.  J.,  soUdtor-general  for  Ireland,  1623^ 
I  If.  XXXV.  44  note. 

Cureton,  brigadier,  at  Aliwal,  IV.  xlix.  77,  78 — at  Sobra- 
on,  88— death  of,  at  Ramnuggur,  98. 

Currants,  reduction  of  duties  on,  IV.  xlL  105— faioeased 
consumption  of,  during  railway  mania,  xUL  8  note- 
fall  in  price  of,  1841-1846, 86  note— increased  eonsnmp- 
tion  of;  184a.l840,  xliii.  70  note. 

Currency,  the,  contraction  of,  dangers  to  Greet  Britsln 
from,  L  i.  80— effects  of  an  abundant,  88— 4nfliienees 
of  contraction  and  expansion  of,  83— its  ea^anslmi  dsr. 
ing  the  war,  84— effects  of  the  contraction,  atnee  the 
peace,  86— amount  of  the  contraction,  86— «onti«etloQ 
of,  1817,  and  Its  effects,  iv.  9— Homer's  erroie  eo,  tS— 
increased,  1818,  and  its  eflSects,  88, 48— tnaaOelenqr  oi; 
to  population,  78 — deficient,  during  the  fidi  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  x.  0— great  effects  of  .vaiiatleas  in,  10— 
value  of  an  Inconvertible  one,  18— flnctaetlone  to  which 
subject  when  based  on  the  precious  metals,  IS— danger 
of  It  when  tiins  drqumstanoed,  16— true  system  of  it, 
10— effects  of  extension  of,  in  England  in  1816,  1»- 
oontnetion  of,  in  England  in  1819,  and  its  elEecla,  ai_ 
effects  of  the  contraction  in  Ireland,  llS-^motlon  of 
Mr.  Western  on,  1888,  181— Attwood  on  the  eootrse- 
tton  of,  138— contractton  of,  by  bUl  of  1819,  IL  xis.  8 
—causes  which  augmented  it,  In  England,  18S8,  4— 
the  rise  of  prices  from  its  augmentation  not  immediate, 
6— extension  of;  In  England,  1884,  and  proqierity  caned 
by  it,  06— increased  paper,  authorixed  in  Mm,  81— 
true  principles  on  which  to  be  based,  88— advanti^ie 
which  would  have  accrued  to  Ireland  from  extension 
of,  XX.  17— the  distress  of  1885  due  to  ^stem  oi;  xxi.  4 
— contraction  of,  the  alleged  cause  of  the  dlstiees  of 
1885, 18— the  fluctuations  in,  as  the  cause  of  the  crash 
of  1886, 14— Invariable  effect  of  contraction  ol^  on  piiece, 
81— measures  which  should  have  been  followed  with 
it,  88— amounts  of,  1818-1888,  as  compared  with  ex- 
ports, etc.,  19  note— amount  of,  compared  with  prices 
of  wheat,  1818-1880,  80  note— oontrsetion  of,  Ito  efleets 
with  r^ard  to  Catholic  emandpetlon,  lIHI-^and  in 
stimulating  the  desire  for  reform,  xxIL  4— state  oi; 
and  petitions  for  reform  in  relation  to  thia,  1680-1880^ 
4  note— division  smong  the  Tories  caused  by  the  effcets 
of  Its  contraction,  0— diminution  ot,  by  the  siippiesiluii 
of  small  notes,  and  offset  of  it,  8— state  of,  alleged  as 
the  cause  of  the  national  distress,  1830,  82— eoiupara- 
tlve  amount  of,  during  the  war  and  in  1880,  84  note— 
emmlnatlon  of  Wellington's  statement  reipirdtaig,  ST 
—motion  by  Mr.  Attwood  on,  88— oontraellon  eC  the 
cause  of  the  abandonment  of  thednking  Aind,  40    and 
of  the  cry  Ibr  reform,  41— oontnction  of,  urged  on  by 
the  advocates  of  the  cheapening  system,  xxliL  187— 
contraction  of,  the  fUl  of  piieea  caused  by  It  as  indeo- 
ing  the  passion  for  refbrm,  199— oontraetion  oC  Ibi  ef- 
fects on  the  moneved  and  prodnoing  daMea,  108— Mr. 
Attwood  on  tlie  effects  of  the  dianges  In,  IIL  xxxi.  00 
— ^reply  of  mhiisters  on  It,  67-4nflneDce  of  daange  In, 
on  price  of  sugar,  108— effeet  of  recent  changee  in,  1834, 
on  industry,  118— oontraetion  of,  its  eflfeet  with  regard 
to  the  poor-rates,  140— contraction  of,  its  effeet  en  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  country,  xzxiL  80    danger  of 
one  depending  on  retention  of  the  predons  metala,  zxv. 
4— double  dsnger  of  its  bdag  dependent  on  that  of 
gold,  0— necessity  for  a  double,  T—metion  on,  1890^ 
xxxvi.  80— motion  fbr  Investilgation  into,  1886^  48    et- 
Ibcts  of  the  distansss  in  Great  Britain  on,  18W,  aonvii. 
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<0  contraction  of,  1840, 4l.-contmeUim  of,  lU  ncnlta, 
IBIO,  xzxtUI.  86— deflciencj  o^  ia  India,  xxxiz.  81~ 
Feei*t  TlewB  on,  IV.  xli.  11— contnotlon,  Ihe  fall  of 
prioea  caiued  by  it  made  the  new  tarifT  neoeaaarj,  00— 
results  which  would  hsre  ensued  from  its  ezpaoslon, 
5T— Improved  atate  of,  from  floe  harrest  of  1843,  TO— 
amonnfc  of,  1841,  xlli.  1 — insdeqnaey  of,  in  France,  and 
Its  eflfocts,  zlir.  19— contraction  of,  1840,  and  its  effect 
on  vagea,  etc,  41— the  French,  1840-1847,  zlvlL  8 
note. 

Carren<nr  bill  of  1819,  effect  of  the,  I.  i.  0— causes  which 
brought  it  about,  x.  1^ 

Currency  laws,  the,  eflbcts  of  the  increased  stringency  of. 
In  Great  Britain,  I.  1.  lOL-great  effeet  during  the  peace 
of  the  changes  in.  III.  xxxt.  1— their  leading  erils,  S 
—.errors  from  which  these  npring,  8— eflbots  of,  in  in- 
ducing  the  prosperity  of  1836, 12— their  operatio&  leads 
to  oom-law  repeal,  IV.  xUiL  & 

Currency  question,  discusaion  of  the,  in  relation  to  the 
recent  history  of  Great  Britain,  Lx.ZU  seq. 

Currency  aystem,  the  distress  of  1842,  etc,  due  to  the, 
IV.  xIL  fiO^fall  of  prices  from  the,  xlii.  30— the  new. 
Its  action  with  regard  to  the  oom-law8,83 — Mr.  Baring, 
etc,  on  the,  as  the  cause  of  the  crisis  of  184T,  xliii.  75 
eC  sea.— dangers  of,  combined  with  free  trade,  14S,  144, 
150.  • 

Curse  of  Kehama,  remarks  on  the,  L  t.  19. 

Curtatone,  storming  of,  by  the  Austrians,  IV.  111.  61. 

Curtis,  Dr.,  letter  to  Wellington  from,  and  his  reply,  11. 
xxi.  1S6. 

Cnrwen,  Mr.,  speech  of,  on  agricultural  distreas,  L  z.  99. 

Custine,  the  marquis,  on  the  position  of  the  Russian 
serf,  I.  Till.  28  note— on  the  climate,  etc,  of  Ruaaia,  84 
—.on  Russia,  66— anecdote  of  Nicholas  by,  161  note 

Ciistem-houae  dutiea,  the,  in  Russia,  I.  Yiil.  47. 

Customs,  addition  to  the,  1889,  III.  xxxrilL  8t—reyenne 
from,  in  India,  zxxlx.  24— large  produce  of,  1841,  IV. 
xlL  104— comparative  contributions  per  head  to,  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  xliii.  68. 

Cttsfeonu  Lesgne,  the.  see  Zoll-Verein. 

Cnstosa,  battle  of,  IV.  IIL  07. 

CuTier,  M.,  aupporta  the  eatabliahment  of  conrts>martla], 
L  ilL  08— made  a  counselor  of  state,  vi.  80— supports 
re-establishing  the  censorri&ip,  II.  xri.  60 — the  works 
of,  ZTiU.  00-death  of,  IIL  xziz.  87. 

Cydonla,  bloody  conflict  in,  II.  xiv.  86. 

Cypriani,  one  of  Napoleon's  attendants  at  Bt  Helena,  I. 
ix.  116l 

Cyprus,  the  eonqueat  of,  by  the  Tnika,  II.  xlii.  86— mas- 
aacrss  in,  xlv.  27— fortresses  of,  revictualed  by  the 
Turks,  50— operations  in,  during  1823,  76— excluded 
from  kingdom  of  Greece,  xt.  142— propoeed  cession  of, 
to  England,  IV.  xli.  120. 

C^Ue,  the  patrlaroh,  execution  of,  II.  xiv.  24. 

Csartoryski,  Prince  Adam,  a  member  of  the  provisional 
government  of  Poland,  II.  xxvi.  18,  22— negotiations 
with  Constantlne,  19 — appointed  member  or  national 
conncll,  82— speech  of,  in  the  Diet,  40,  IV.  liiL  48. 

Czartoryskl,  Prince  Constantlne,  II.  xxvi.  67. 

Cseicky,  religious  movement  beaded  by.  III.  xxvii.  78. 

Csemits,  eommencement  of  the  revolt  In  WaUachia  at, 
II.  xiv.  16. 

Gxemy  George,  the  revolt  of;  against  Turkey,  II.  zUi. 
86,74. 

Csysto,  atruggle  at  bridge  of;  IL  zzy^  91. 

D. 

D'Ablsbal,  9M  Ablabal. 

Daoea.  cotton  manufacture  in,  in.  xl.  8— bank,  the, 
xzxlx.  81  note. 

Dadur,  route  of  the  Afghanistan  expedition  to,  III.  xl. 
60,  0& 

Dahlmann,  M.,  vice-president  of  the  Vor  Parliament,  IV. 
IIlL  32— rejected  for  the  general  Diet,  88. 

Dally  News,  the,  on  the  tail  of  the  East  India  Company, 
IV.  zllx.  ISO. 

Daily  preaa,  different  dsss  of  writers  for  the,  in  France 
and  England,  IL  xvlii.  74 — Influence  of  the  destruction 
of  property  on  it  In  France,  76— and  of  the  facility  of 
revolution,  70. 

Daine,  geneni,  Belgian  forces  under,  II.  zxv.  70. 

Daihonsle,  lord,  declaration  of,  against  the  veto  act  In 
the  General  Asaembly,IlI.  zxxvTl.  74— grants  for  pub- 
lic worlcs  under,  xxxiz.  14— appointed  governor-general 
of  India,  and  his  character,  IV.  xllx.  98— disturbances 
in  the  Punjanb,  94— second  Blkh  war,  96  «e  seo.— prep- 
arations, 90— pacifio  improvements  and  public  works 
under,  112, 118— second  Burmese  war,  114  peace,  118 
—annexation  of  Onde,  119. 

Dalkeith  palaoe,  viait  of  George  IV.  to,  I.  z.  168. 

Damas,  IL  de,  becomes  minister  of  foreign  ai&irs,  I.  zlL 
117. 

Dmimc-UhiZi  the  duke  de,  resignation  of,  n.  zzIt.  44 


I  Damascus,  population  of,  IT.  ziil.  89  note    coarion  of,  to 
Mehemet  AU,  III.  zzxli  2a 

Dambray,  the  vioomte,  resigns  under  Louis  Philippe,  IL 
xxiv.  44. 

Dameane,  general,  during  the  insurrection  of  June,  rv. 
L  84,  88— wounded,  ib,  04. 

Damletta,  naval  successes  of  the  Greeks  at,  IT.  xiv.  78. 

Dan^anics,  general,  at  Tapio-Blscke,  IV.  Iv.  26— at  laas- 
seg,  27— subsequent  movements,  29— opposed  to  dec- 
lamtlon  of  Indejpendence,  80— views  of,  42— wounded, 
47— execution  of,  86. 

Damremont,  general,  appointed  to  command  in  Algeria, 
III.  xxxiii.  114— Jealousies  between  him  and  Bugeaud, 
<6.— views  of,  as  conveyed  to  the  latter,  116— forces, 
etc,  of,  for  siege  of  Constantlne,  119— commencement 
of  siege,  120— its  progress,  121— his  death,  122— parsi- 
mony of  the  Deputies,  128. 

Danby,  the  paintings  o^  I.  v.  90. 

Danes,  the,  in  England,  I.  vlL  1. 

Daneri,  IL,  the  affair  of,  IL  zlv.  49— bis  sentence  com- 
muted to  exile,  62. 

Danewirke,  defeat  of  the  Danes  at,  IV.  lill.  89— defeat 
of  the  Holstein  inauraents  at,  '102. 

Danish  atatea,  raUway  from  Pruaaia  to  the.  III.  zxvlL  07. 

Danneker,  the  worka  of,  IIL  zzviil.  70. 

Dantxlc,  the  duke  of,  made  a  peer,  I.  vl.  SO. 

Dantxlc,  diminished  export  of  wheat  from,  II.  zxL  84— 
average  price  of  wheat  at,  IV.  xli.  80— piioM  of  grain 
at,  IvL  20l 

Danube,  the,  line  of,  as  a  frtmtier  defense  to  Tnricey,  IT. 
xllL  54— psssage  of,  by  the  Russians,  xv.  80— the  Rus- 
sians withdrawn  across,  04— passage  of,  by  them,  1829, 
110— islands  st  mouth  of,  ceded  to  Russia,  187-~for- 
tresaes  on,  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Adrianople  regarding 
them,  138 — aociety  for  promoting  the  navigation  of, 
III.  xxvlL  50— stipulations  of  treaty  with  Austria  re- 
garding, xxxlL  48— In  Hungary,  IV.  Iv.  i, 

Daradls,  defiles  of,  II.  zv.  26. 

Darband  de  Jouquc  M.,  at  Nlmet,  I.  ill  36. 

Dardanelles,  the,  the  Greek  fleet  in,  II.  xiv.  86— terms 
of  treaty  of  Adrianople  renrdlng,  xv.  187— and  of  Un- 
klar-Skelessi,  III.  xxxil.  80 — stipulations  of  commer- 
dsl  treatv  with  England  residing,  42— terms  of  treaty 
with  Mehemet  All  regarding,  76— and  of  the  whole 
European  powers,  70— treaty  of  the  alliee  regarding 
closing  ofL  zxzlv.  114— reflections  on  this,  110  ^  ss^.— 
danger  of,  from  Russia,  52— entered  by  the  British 
fleet,  IV.  Ivi.  60. 

Darfouv,  assigned  by  treaty  to  Mehemet  AH,  III.  zzziL 
75— treaty  between  Turkey  and  Mehemet  All  rqpird- 
Ing,  xxxlv.  114 

Daxg,  institution  of  the,  amongooUian,  eta,IIL  zzzvlL  00. 

Dane],  pass  of,  II.  ziiL  01. 

Darmte,  the  attempt  of,  to  aaaasainate  Louis  Philippe, 
his  trial  and  sentence,  IIL  zxzlv.  86l 

Dartmouth,  the,  at  Navarino,  IL  zlv.  101, 162— prison, 
statistics  of,  IV.  Ivl.  42  note 

Daru.  views  of,  before  the  coup  d'6tat,  IV.  Ivll.  46. 

Daulis,  defeat  of  Albanians  near,  11.  zlv.  149. 

Daumenll,  general,  repulse  of  the  mob  at  Vlncennes  by, 
II.  zzv.  5— reception  of  the  ez-mlnisters  bv,  18. 

Daunow,  M.,  elected  to  the  Deputies,  I.  Ix.  9. 

David,  M.,  heroism  of,  at  Smyrna,  II.  zlv.  20.        / 

Davidofl;  colonel,  condemned  to  Siberia,  I.  vili.  187. 

Davidson,  one  of  the  Cato  Street  coniplraton,  L  z.  46— 
ezecutton  of,  48. 

Davlla,  the  prose  writings  of.  III.  zzvlU.  41. 

Davis,  Mr.,  chief  commissioner  at  Canton,  IV.  zlvllL  20, 
21. 

Davoust,  marshal,  strength  of  the  army  at  the  Loire  un* 
der,  I.  Hi.  28— his  submission,  and  proclamation  to  his 
troops,  24— on  the  capitulation  of  Paris  as  r^arded 
Ney,80. 

Daviz,  general  Moreno,  appointed  governor  of  Seville,  L 
Z1.4K 

Davy,  Sir  Humphry,  I.  v.  89. 

Dawes,  capUln,  at  ChlUianwallah,  IV.  zlix.  101. 

Dawson,  Mr.,  mission  of,  resolved  on  by  the  mtnistiy,  IT. 
xxi.  128— his  speech  at  Londonderry,  124— disavowed, 
and  dismissed  from  office,  ib. 

Dead  weight,  what,  and  equalisation  of  it  in  1822, 1,  z. 
147 — conversion  of  it,  II.  zlx.  12. 

Death,  Inexpedlence  of  punishing  political  offenses  with, 
L  ill.  lS9-~puniBhment  of,  motion  for  abolition  of.  III. 
xxxviii.  6— it  abolished  for  political  offenses  In  France, 
rv.  1.  80, 11. 17. 

Debates,  publicitv  of,  demands  of  the  estates  of  Prusria 
for.  III.  xzvll.  74— It  decreed  In  Piedmont,  IV.  xlvi.  79. 

Debate,  the,  dnulation  of,  II.  xvii.  19  note^-on  the  ap- 
pointment of  Casimer  Perier,  xxv.  48. 

Debreczln,  removal  of  the  Hungarian  government  to,  IV. 
Iv.  7— capture  of;  by  the  Russians,  64^batUe  of,  OO  ei 
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Debts,  increased  weight  of,  from  tho  carreney  bill  of 
ISIO,  I.  i.  6— offectB  of  the  contraction  of  thd  currency 
.  on,  86. 

Decaen,  general,  I.  ill.  106. 

Deecan,  aetttement  of  Pindarrees  in  the,  IIL  xxxix.  62. 

Decay,  causos  which  led  to,  in  France,  I.  ir.  4— and  In 
Kngland,  6. 

Decazea,  M.,  at  the  entry  of  Lonls  XVIII.  into  Paris,  I. 
ill.  1 1 — solicitations  of  Foache  to,  40 — Influence  of,  with 
Louis  XVIII.,  49 — minister  of  police  under  Richelieu, 
ib. — biography  and  character  of,  45— introduces  law 
suspending  individual  liberty,  66— efforts  of,  for  the 
escape  of  the  proscribed  Xapoleonlsts,  77— views  of,  as 
to  the  electoral  law,  123— arguments  of,  for  a  coup 
d'6tftt,  19^— raised  to  tho  peerage,  vi.  6— aiigumonts  of, 
against  the  new  l^iw  of  elections,  14 — carries  it  in  the 
Peers,  17— arguments  of,  in  favor  of  the  new  laws  re- 
garding pemJnal  freedom  and  the  liberty  of  the  presa, 
23— :nemolr  of  the  Royalists  against,  70— tlie  Emperor 
Alexander's  estimate  of  him,  74— his  views  in  1318,  78 
—tenders  his  resignation,  ib. — his  removal  demanded 
by  Richelieu,  79— minister  of  interior,  ib,  80— first 
measure!!  of,  81 — arguments  of,  against  change  in  the 
•lectoral  law,  85— difficulties  of  his  ministry,  ix.  18— 
feelings  of,  on  the  elections  of  1819, 22— ordered  to  pro- 
pare  a  new  electoral  law,  ib. — becomes  president  of  the 
council,  S3— attaelcs  of  the  press  on,  24— general  indig- 
nation against,  after  the  death  of  the  Duke  de  Derrl, 
41 — the  king  resolves  on  supporting  him,  42— his  dis- 
mission resolved  on,  43 — he  resigns,  44— appointed  em- 
bassador to  London,  ib.— character  of,  48— merits  of 
his  measures  as  a  statesman,  49 — effects  of  his  fall  on 
the  distribution  of  parties,  53— at  the  death-bed  of 
Louis  XVIIL,  ziL  123— a  leading  Doctrinaire,  II. 
xvU.  9. 

Decaxes,  madame,  L  vi.  79. 

Decimal  sy«tem  of  coinage,  advantages  of.  If.  xx.  81. 

Deficit,  the  French,  under  I^uls  Philippe,  III.  xxxlli.  60. 

Degerando,  M.,  made  a  counselor  of  state,  I.  vi.  82. 

Delamain,  captoln,  IV.  xlvlli.  04. 

Delatot,  M.,  II.  xvL  76— vote  for,  for  tho  presidency, 
xvil.  21. 

Delavan,  AC.,  a  leader  of  the  Partl-protre,  II.  xvl.  10. 

Delaware,  statistles  of  banks  in,  IIL  xxxvll.  7  note. 

Del  Caretto,  the  Neapolitan  mlnlstei-,  IV.  Hi.  IS. 

Delegation,  IntrodncUon  of  system  of,  under  tho  reform 
bill,  III.  xxxL  25. 

Delessert,  M.,  II.  zvlL  67  note— returned  to  tho  Deputies 
in  1817,  I.  vl.  42— majority  for,  as  vice-president  of 
Deputies,  III.  xxx.  14 — arguments  of,  against  reduc- 
tion of  Interest  on  debt,  xxxlli.  60. 

Delhi,  state  of  the  country  round.  III.  xxxix.  13— bank, 
tho,  81  note. 

Delliie,  the  abbd,  the  works  of,  II.  xviii.  64. 

Delonny,  general,  during  the  Three  Days  II.  xvlL  74. 

Delphine,  Madame  de  Staol's,  II.  xvili.  15. 

Deluge,  Martin's,  I.  v.  96. 

Demarcay,  general,  named  a  member  of  Berton*s  pro- 
visional government,  I.  xi.  19. 

Dembewlelkl,  defeat  of  the  Russians  at,  II.  zxvl.  61,  D3. 

Derabinskl,  general,  inaction  of,  at  Wilna,  II.  xxvl.  81— 
successful  retreat  of,  ib. — appointed  commander-in- 
chief,  85— position  and  forces  of,  87— victories  o^  88  — 
assault  of  Warsaw,  83— at  battle  of  Kapolna,  IV.  Iv.  15 
€t  Mq.  17 — displaced  from  the  chief  command,  19 — 
forces  under,  51 — defeated  at  Taombor,  61— defeat  of, 
at  Szegedin,  72— Jealousy  of  Oeorgey,  and  his  retreat, 
77— takes  refuge  in  Turkey,  83 — ^becomes  Mohammed- 
an, IvL  56. 

Dembrowski,  general,  Mrvlees  of  Chlopleki  nnder,  II. 
xxvL  28. 

Dembrowski,  Leon,  a  member  of  the  national  eouncil,  II. 
zxvL  82. 

Demarara,  slave  insurreetlon  In,  and  death  of  Smith  tho 
missionary,  III.  xxxl.  86— decline  of  population  in, 
and  increase  of  punishments,  OGk 

Demlr-Kapt,  pass  of,  II.  xliL  61. 

Democracy,  tendency  to.  In  the  Spanish  towns,  I.  vtL  14 
—and  In  the  army,  15-^astlereiagh*s  opposition  to,  x. 
157— in  America,  Tocqueville's,  IL  xvlli.  68— Canning 
on  the  dangers  of,  xxill.  03— England  now  the  leader 
of,  120— strength  given  to  the  British  government  by, 
161— oonnecUon  between  Poland  and  the  cause  of,  xxvi. 
9-.influenoe  of;  on  Poland  and  Russia,  96, 97— mr^asnres 
of  Austria  and  the  Diet  against,  IIL  xxviL  21,  22— 
strength  of,  in  the  country  in  th6  United  States,  xxxvii. 
11— Ouisot  on  the  eharacteristlcs  of,  IV.  xli.  64-pur- 
poiea  answered  by,  IvlL  66. 

UMaocrats,  Indignation  among  the,  in  France,  IL  xxv. 
89— extravagances  adopted  by  the,  40— arrest  of  leaders 
of.  III.  xxix.  77— disappointment  of  the,  with  the  rev- 
olution of  1830,  IV.  xlvli.  1. 

D«moctmtle  aaaaadwef  ,  reralti  o<;  in  Groat  Brittln,  1. 1. 


6S-in  the  United  States,  09~resulta  ot,  in  ¥i 
iv.  4. 

Democratic  Committee,  efforts  of  the,  to  rouae  Pmrls  in 
1820, 1,  ix.  75. 

Democratic  feeling,  rise,  etc,  of  the,  in  G^rroanj,  III. 
xxvli.  79— progress  o^  in  Switzerland,  IV.  xM.  6J,  ML 

Democratic  government,  effects  of  establishment  of,  in 
Canada,  IIL  xxxviL  118— Its  adaptation  to  sev  col- 
onies, 114. 

Democratic  institutions,  expansive  character  of,  IT.  xlL 
96. 

Democratic  party,  measures  of  the,  against  the  banks  In 
the  United  States,  III.  xxxviL  13  stss^L— their  citmity 
to  their  extension  in  the  back  settlements,  16. 

Democratic  passion,  persistence  of,  in  France,  L  L  ft— 
development  of,  during  the  peace,  8— violence  of,  in 
towns,  62. 

Democratic  press,  treatment  of  the,  nnder  Loois  Phi- 
lippe, III.  xxx.  3. 

Democratic  spirit,  strength  of  the,  in  Flanders,  IL  xxir. 
7L 

Denison,  Mr.,  motion  bj,  on  the  Speakership,  1836,  IIL 
XXXV.  22. 

Denman,  Mr.,  afterward  lord,  negotiation  oondneted  bj, 
on  behalf  of  the  queen,  I.  x.  83— at  the  trial  of  the 
queen,  84— his  defense  of  the  queen,  87 — attome7*eea- 
eral,  1830,  II.  xxIlL  6  note— on  the  Stockdale  oase  aad 
privilege  of  Pai'llament,  III.  xxxvUL  21 — deeiaioa  e^ 
on  O'Conneirs  case,  IV.  xli.  73. 

Denmark,  contributions  from  France  to,  L  lit  48  note- 
reciprocity  treaty  with,  IL  xix.  29  note— shipping  en- 
ployed  in  trade  with,  31— exports  to,  1840-1849,23  oots 
— ^votes  of,  in  the  Germanic  Diet,  III.  xxviL  4  note- 
king  of,  refusid  of  constitution  to  Uolstein  bj,  86— the 
income  tax  in,  IV.  xli.  60  note — treaty  with,  r^iurding 
ttie  slavc-trado,  xllv.  49 — first  encroaelimenta  of  Ger- 
many in  Schleswig-Holsteln,  lilL  84— history  of  the 
question,  35 — claims  of  the  Duchies,  86 — their  f  nrasion 
by  Prussia,  37 — victory  of  the  Danes,  88 — renewed  in- 
vasion, and  victories  of  the  Prussians,  89 — intervention 
of  Sweden,  etc.,  40 — armistice,  42--resolution  oi  the 
Diet  at  Frankfort  regarding,  64— renewal  of  faoetilities 
in  the  Duchies,  05  et  ssg.— treaty  with  Prussin,  97— re- 
newal of  war,  OS— final  settlement,  102,  103. 

Dennie,  colonel,  at  the  assault  of  Ghnsnee,  JIL  xl.  70,71 
— pursuit,  etc.,  of  Dost  Mohammed  by,  89— death  U, 
before  JellaUbad,  IV.  xlvilL  66. 

Dennis,  general,  at  Mahan^pore,  IV.  xlix.  88. 

Dent*,  Mr,  case  of,  at  Canton,  IV.  zlviii.  S3l 

Dentici,  prince,  IV.  lit.  18. 

Deothul,  defeat  of  the  Ghoorkas  at,  III.  xxxix.  4S. 

Departments,  colleges  of,  1816,  1.  ill.  16— ooU^jes  ef 
electors  for,  ix.  63. 

Departmental  municipalities,  law  for  the,  IL  xrl.  87. 

Deptford,  preparations  against  the  Chartists  at,  IV. 
xliii.  132. 

Deputies,  Oliamber  of,  change  in  the  mode  of  election 
for  the,  L  IIL  14 — new  constitution  and  mode  ot  elec- 
tion of,  16— ultra-Royalist  character  oi;  1815,  38— their 
violent  temper  and  disposition,  64 — tbebr  eompo«itJoQ, 
and  parties  in,  65—1816,  the  provincial  membera,  67 — 
the  opposition  and  its  leaders,  68— opening  of,  and  Hie 
king's  speech,  60— their  reception  ot  it,  61 — difficnlfciee 
al)out  the  oath  of  fidelity,  and  election  of  pnaUent, 
62 — ^thelr  answer  to  Uie  royal  speedi,  €8— law  against 
seditious  cries,  64 — law  suspending  individual  liboty. 
65— discussion  on  it,  66 — and  on  the  former,  67 — recep- 
tion of  the  proposed  amnesty  by,  108— new  law  of  elee> 
tions  proposed  in,  110 — discussion  on  it,  1|1 — dlacas- 
sion  on  the  two  projected  laws  of  eleetion,  114 — that 
of  the  Royalists*  carried,  <b.— the  bndget,  116i<  ecf.— 
proposition  regarding  the  clergy,  117— discuadon  ea 
the  endowment  of  the  Church,  118  tt  oag  rtlsiiissisn 
on  the  law  of  divorce,  121— changes  reguding,  by  the 
ordinance  of  September  6,  18?  state  of  pernes  aAer 
the  elections  of  IS  16,  vi.  5— opening  of,  ISlii,  and  the 
king's  speech,  8— state  of  parties,  9— the  centre  and 
left,  16^— discussion  on  the  new  law  ef  eleetiona,  11  •( 
•eg.— discussion  on  laws  regarding  individoal  freedom, 
and  the  liberty  of  tiie  press.  19  «t  ««|.— vole  by,  to  re- 
lieve the  scarcity  of  1817,  26— debate  on  tiie  law  ra- 
garding  bequests  to  the  Church,  8ft  et  esf.— the  elee* 
tions  of  1817, 42— discussion  on  the  new  law  of  veerait- 
ing,  46  a  9eq. — discnsslon  on  law  regarding  the  Kbcrty 
of  the  praas,  1818, 66-^the  elections  of  1818, 76  astend- 
enoy  of  the  Liberals  In,  1818, 1^7— number  of  eieeten 
for,  ix.  6— increasing  strength  of  the  Liberals,  >  new 
law  regarding  the  preset  16^-debate  en  tlie  rstnm  ef 
the  proflcribed  persons,  11 — the  elections  of  181ft,  IT— 
kiuK's  speech  on  opening  the  session.  85— atrenctb  of 
parties  In,  28— new  electoral  law  bedded  ett  hj  fov- 
emment  for,  29— new  distribation  of  partiea  after  Iks 
ML  of  Deoeses,  00— the  govcnaMBt  Uw  ot  nrrHt*  and 
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dteoMlon  on  It,  08  «(  Mf.— dtwimloa  oa  the  emfor- 
■hip  of  the  prufl,  60 — debate  on  the  Royallet  committee 
•od  tlM  neret  Korenimeiil,  68    diBCMrion  on  the  new 
aleetonl  lav,  9iet  eeo.— uneodmeni  on  it  mored,  T8— 
and  further  one  earned  bj  minliten,  7d— Tiolent  de- 
lialea  dnrlng  the  riots  in  naU,  77-.^haDge  in,  hj  the 
elections  of  1820, 90— king's  speech  on  opening  the  nei- 
■iott,  and  answer,  9&-.law  fixing  the  boundsnes  of  the 
electoral  distriets,  M^for  proTiding  additional  eccle- 
siastical endowments,  lOO—modlflestion  of  the  corn- 
laws,  101— law  for  Indemnity  to  imperial  donatories, 
108— new  law  regarding  eensonhip  of  the  presi,  106— 
disensdon  on  it,  104— dlscumion  on  the  new  law  re- 
garding the  pren,  xt  16— meettng  of,  and  the  king's 
speech,  xlL  88— discnsrton  on  the  Spanish  qnestion, 
41  tt  $tq, — TUleyrand  on  It,  04 — ^rote  fo#  carrying  on 
the  war,  65— ipeech  of  Hanuel,  50— oxcitement  caueed 
bv  it,  08— his  expuMon,  00— scene  on  his  expulsion, 
60— dlHolution,  1883,  and  elections  for  1624, 108— open- 
ing of,  and  klni^s  meeh,  110— law  of  septeanislitr, 
111— it  is  carried,  118— law  for  redaoing  the  interest 
of  the  national  debt,  ItS— strength  of  the  Jesuit  jwrty 
in,  II.  xtL  10— opening  of,  1824,  and  strength  of  par- 
tlee,  14— Mttlement  on  the  crown,  and  restoration  of 
the  Orleans  estates,  10— law  of  indemnity  to  the  emi- 
grants, 17  et  seg.— law  against  sserilege,  88— and  re- 
gardinig  religious  societies  of  women,  84— measure  for 
reducing  the  debt,  85— messares  relatlTe  to  Bt  Do- 
mingo, 42— diseuislon  on  proposed  ohange  in  law  of 
sttooession,  43  et  uq. — it  la  thrown  out,  00— diacaasion 
on  ttie  new  law  regarding  the  oenaorship,  00— di  Acuity 
of  goremment  with,  67— a  disiolntion  resolred  (»,  68 
*-^MoIation,  60— meeting  of;  1888,  and  addresi  to  the 
erown,  76 — the  king's  answer,  77— exeluiion  of  gorem- 
ment  employes  from  the  suflfrage,  78 — opening  of, 
1889, 84— king's  speech,  A.— stote  of  parties  In,  86— law 
far  departmental  mnnieipallties,  87 — meeting  of,  1880, 
xrii.  80— Tote  on  the  presideoey,  and  addrass  to  the 
crown,  81— debate  on  the  latter,  88— rote  on  it,  89— 
prorogation  of,  81,  88— dissolution  of,  50— the  elec- 
tions, 51 — ordonnanoe  dissolTing,  68 — point  at  issue 
between  them  and  Charles  X,  100— the  working  classes 
anrepveseated  In,  138— meeting  of.  In  fkvor  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  xzIt.  10— preparatton  of  the  constltntion, 
and  eflbr  the  erown  to  Louis  Philippe,  41 — scene  at  his 
afcoeptance  of  It,  48— duration,  etc.,  of,  as  fixed  by  it, 
43— age  of  members,  as  fixed  by  the  constitution  of 
1830,  43— election  of  president,  and  first  measures,  61 
— dlseusrion  on  electoral  law,  63 — financial  measnnS| 
63— proceedings  against  popular  societies,  64,  65— de- 
cree the  trial  of  the  ex-mtnisters  of  Charles  JL,  xxt.  8 
— statement  by  Lafitte  of  the  principles  of  bis  ministry, 
9 — their  dismission  demanded  by  Lafayette,  15— dls- 
credit  Into  which  fallen,  40— proscription  of  the  Bonr- 
bons,  BO— Catfmlr  Perier's  statement  of  his  principles 
of  goTsmment,  52— issue  of  the  elections,  57— opening, 
and  king^s  speech,  53 — defeat  of  government  on  elec- 
tion of  president,  eta,  60— debate  on  foreign  aflUra, 
1881.  79  H  9tq. — riolenoe  of  the  debate  on  Poland,  85 
— debate  on  proposed  law  against  the  Bourbons,  87  «l 
aeg.— and  on  the  abolition  of  the  hereditary  peerage, 
90  4t  «eg.— address  on  the  Lyons  insnrrecttoa,  III. 
xxix.  17— motion  for  a  republic,  18— opposition  to  the 
cItII  list,  81— deputation  to  the  king  after  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  rarolt  of  St.  Meri,  74— how  secured  on  be- 
half of  government  of  Lonis  Philippe,  xxx.  8— open- 
ing of,  1838,  and  king's  speech,  18— election  of  prssi- 
dont,  and  trials  of  strengtn,  14— project  for  fortifying 
Paris,  15— opposition  to  it,  and  Its  postponement,  10 
— iMge  grants  for  publlo  works,  17— finances,  1838, 19 
^^»pening  of;  1834,  and  violence  of  parties,  88— law 
against  publlo  criers,  and  imposing  stamp-dntr  on 
pamphlets,  84— law  against  associations,  80— debates 
on  it,  86  «e  ssa— passing  of  these  laws,  40— law  against 
of  I 


^ Ion  of  srms,  and  snpplementanr  vote  for  the 

army,  51— diflsolutlon  ol^  and  result  of  the  elections, 
08— meeting  o^  1834,  and  king's  speech,  xxxiiL  8— 
declarations  of  ministers  in  favor  of  economy,  4— eon- 
Tocation  of,  6 — ^first  debate  on  the  address,  8 — answer 
of  U.  Gniaot,  9— maiority  for  ministers,  10— debate  on 
the  treason  trials,  84— arguments  of  ministers  for  far- 
ther measures  of  repression,  85  et  tea. — arguments 
agalast  these,  88  et  seg.— laws  proposed  for  uls  pur- 
pose, ti— these  passed,  44— fall  of  De  BrogUe,  47— pro- 
posed reduction  of  interest  of  debt,  48 — arguments  for 
it,  40— and  against  it,  50— vote  of,  on  reduction  of  the 
interest,  and  fall  of  the  Breglle  mlnis^  in  eonss- 
qnenee,  51— first  trial  of  strength  of  the  Thiers  minis- 
tirr,  65— declaration  of  Thiers,  56— of  Onixot,  57— and 
of  Odillon  Barrot,  68— nullity  of  legislative  meosures 
from  balance  of  parties,  60— fhianoial  statements,  60— 
debate  on  law  Ibr  di^fnnetion  of  trials,  88  et  ssg.— «]- 
lowaaes  to  the  Doka  of  Orleans,  and  dowzy  to  the  I 
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Qoeeii  of  the  Belgians  br,  87— dissolution,  98— eompo- 
rition  of  the  new,  ih.  and  noto^faults  o^  toward  Afliea 
after  the  Kevolntlon,  96— unwillingness  to  gnmt  snp- 
pUes  for  Algeria,  104— debate  on  it,  106— king's  speedi 
on  Algeria,  1887, 113— supplies  voted  for  it,  114— pai^ 
simonv  of,  with  regard  to  Algeria,  188— ministerial 
m^rity  in,  1687,  xxxiv.  8— king's  speech  on  opening; 
1887;  6— military  force  voted,  1688-.1889, 16— coalition 
against  minlsten  in,  their  dissolution,  and  new  Cham- 
ber, 88— votes  of,  on  the  presidency,  etc,  1839,  84— 
new  division  of  parties,  40— vote  on  secret  service 
mon^,  1889,  45— discussions  on  rsilways,  <0.— debate 
on  aflurs  of  the  East,  46— Lamartlne's  speech  oa  the 
snliieet,  47  et  seg.— arguments  of  Vlllemain  on  other  ' 
side,  51  et  se?.— meeting  o^  1840,  and  king's  speech,  60 
—debate  on  sddress,  and  Thlers's  speech  on  Esstem 
question,  66— king's  snswer  to  the  address,  70— their 
temper,  71— reftise  dotation  to  Duke  de  Nemours,  78— 
statement  of  Thiers,  and  his  minority,  74— bill  regsrd- 
ing  Infant  labor,  etc,  77— opening  o^  1840,  and  king's 
q»eech,  108— vote  on  the  fortificstions  of  Paris,  Ill- 
speech  of  Gulzot  on  the  Tahiti  affair,  IV.  xU.  101— sup- 
port of  Louis  Philippe  by,  xliv.  1— growing  discontent 
with  them,  1841, 0— trifling  suMects  in  debate,  7— de- 
bate on  parliamentary  reform,  88  et  sag.— discussion  oa 
the  labor  question,  88  et  esg.— railway  scheme  as  au- 
thorised by  them,  48— debate  In,  on  slave-trade  treaty, 
68— debate  on  parliamentary  reform,  66— and  on  liter- 
ary property,  57— movement  in  favor  of  reform,  <W— 
debate  on  it,  70  et  eeq. — debate  on  railway  system,  e|c, 
79— doee  of  session,  and  new  elections,  80--debate  on 
the  regency  question,  91 — corrupt  state  of  the  minis- 
terial majority,  104, 105— debate  on  the  Jesuits,  xlvi. 
6  et  ss^.— decision  on  the  Jesuit  question,  9— debsta 
in,  on  the  Polish  question,  88— dissolution  and  new 
elections  for,  88— majority  for  ministers  in  the  new,  fti 
—want  of  confidence  in  them,  xlvil.  1— excitement  oa 
the  Tahiti  afialr,  2— Gulsot  on  It,  0— vote  on  it,  4— 
authorise  enlarged  issues  of  notes,  8— meeting  of,  snd 
king's  speech,  85— discussion  on  the  address,  26  et  eeq, 
— last  budget,  89— division  on  address,  40— appearance 
of  the  DujUiese  d'Orleans  before  thero,  09,  72— opinkm 
in,  70— republic  demanded,  71— provisional  govern- 
ment nominated,  73,  74. 

Deputies,  meeting  and  dissolution  of  the,  at  Naples,  IV. 
lii.  80. 

Deputies,  the  Sardinian,  urge  renewsl  of  the  war,  lY,  IlL 
84— proceedings  In,  siter  Novars,  97 — armistice  con- 
cluded, 98— they  refect  it,  and  are  dissolved,  99— eleo> 
tlon  of,  18a 

Denjat,  the,  Indnded  In  the  old  Douranee  empire.  III. 
XL88. 

Derbend,  the  pass  oL  IL  xilL  61— capture  o^  by  the  Rus- 
sians, 70— Gates  or,  acquired  by  Russis,  I.  viii.  58. 

Derby,  lord,  arguments  of^  against  repeid  of  navigatbn 
law^  IV.  IvL  11  <<  se?.— speech  of,  on  afTair  of  Don 
Paelfico,  60— the  ministry  of,  1858,  04  and  note— his 
oharaeter  ss  sn  orator,  OO^haracter  of  his  cabinet,  66 
—defeated  on  the  budget,  and  resigns,  70.— iSse  also 
Stanley. 

Derby,  riots  In,  1819, 1,  x.  83— reform  riots  at,  IL  xxllL 
85^ 

Derbyshire,  insurrection  in,  I.  ir.  14— additional  mem- 
bers for,  II.  xxilL  48  note. 

Dermoncourt,  general.  III.  xxix.  48— capture  of  the 
Duchess  de  Berri  by,  65. 

Descsmlsados,  secret  society  of  the,  in  Spain,  I.  xi.  48. 

Deechamps,  M.,  proceedings  of,  at  Rouen,  1848,  IV.  1. 68. 

Deserters,  annual  number  of,  in  the  army,  cost  of  recov- 
ering, etc,  IV.  xlilL  88  and  note. 

Deeewvy,  general,  execution  of,  IV.  Iv.  85. 

Desmlchels,  general,  successes  of,  against  Abd-el-Kader, 
and  peace  concluded  with  him,  III.  xxxiii.  100— de- 
feated, 101. 

Desmousseaux  de  €revr4,  M.,  motion  by,  on  the  address 
1848,  IV.  xlvU.  86,  40. 

Dee  Piques,  society  called.  III.  xxx.  48  note. 

Despotio  ooantries,  chameter  stamped  on  litentnre  of, 
IIL  xxvili.  1. 

Despotism,  support  given  to  the  press  by,  L  L  58 — ^re- 
ertabUshment  of,  under  Ferdinand  in  Spain,  viL  84— 
origin  of  secret  societies  under,  104— universality  of,  in 
Rusda,  vliL  85— education  advene  to,  x.  68— Castle- 
reagh's  efforts  against,  166,  157— character  and  infin- 
ence  of,  in  Turkey,  II.  xilL  18— introduction  of,  into 
France  by  the  revolt  of  the  troops,  xviL  107— estab- 
lished In  France  by  universal  sufbage,  114— strength 
and  weakness  given  to  Asia  by,  xxvL  8— character  of 
the  drama  under.  III.  xxvilL  8 — form  of.  In  China, 
IV.  xlvUI.  14— checks  on  it  there,  15. 

Dessau,  representation  of;  In  the  Diet,  III.  xxvll.  4  note 
—population  and  military  contingent,  5  note— acceplf 
the  darmaale  coostitatioa  of  1848,  IV.  lili.  77. 
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]>«no]«i,  genera],  beoomes  premier  in  1818, 1.  ▼!.  79, 80 

•~«iYttmenta  of,  agalnat  ohange  in  the  elcetond  law,  92 

— Tiewe  of,  on  the  electoral  law,  iz.  22— dismisaed  from 

the  ministry,  23. 
Destitatlon,  efTecta  of,  in  causing  tncreaae  of  population, 

IV.  xlii.  28. 
Detroit,  ellorta  of  the  American  sympathisers  at,  III. 

zzzTtL92. 
Deutsche  Beobaohter,  sappreerion  of  the,  III.  xzrii.  88. 
Dents,  career  of,  and  his  treaoheiy  toward  the  Duchess 

de  Berri,  III.  xxtz.  63,  64 
Deux  Moulini,  capture  of  the,  by  the  insurgents,  11. 

XTlL«9. 
*  Deux  Fonts,  society  for  liberty  of  press  at.  III.  xxx.  88. 
Deux-Serres,  department  of,  declared  in  state  of  siege, 

III.  xxix.  60. 

De▼ill^  proscribed  in  1816, 1,  ill.  19. 

DeTilliers,  generkl,  I.  ill.  80. 

Devises,  defeat  of  ministerial  candidate  in,  1836^  III. 

xxxvi.  2a-^hartist  riot  at,  1889,  xxxtIL  66. 
Devon,  lord,  motion  by,  on  the  corporate  reform  bill,  in. 

xxxtI.  16i 
Devon  Commlsdon,  report  of  the,  on  railways  In  Ireland, 

IV.  xliti.  66. 

Devonshire,  dnke  ot  lord  ehamberiaiu,  II.  xxL  66  note 
'-death  of  Canning  at  his  honse,  86— lord  chamber- 
lain, 1880,  xxiiL  6  note. 

Devonshire  house,  social  inHuence  of,  I.  v.  lit. 

Devonshire,  sUte  of,  1817, 1,  iv.  16  note— election  of  1880 
for,  II.  xxlL  67— additional  members  for,  xxfii.  42  note 
—defeat  of  Lord  John  Russell  in,  1885,  III.  xxxvi.  3. 

Dewilt,  general,  movements  of,  in  Poland,  II.  xzvL  47— 
at  Qrachow,  48. 

Dhnlup  Singh,  proclaimed  maban^^h  of  the  Pnqjanb, 
IV.  xlix.  83— reception  of,  by  Lord  Hardinge,  88. 

Dhumm-Kote,  capture  of,  by  the  British,  IV.  xlix.  76. 

Dhyan  Singh,  minister  of  Shore  Singh,  IV.  xlix.  82— 
conspiracy  under,  83. 

Diana  war-steamer,  the,  in  the  Burmese  war.  III.  xxxix. 
63,64,66. 

DIarbekir,  population  of;  n.  xiiL  82  notei 

Dick,  General  Sir  Robert,  at  Sobraon,  IV.  xUx.  82— 
slain,  86. 

Dick,  mijor,  at  MahanOpoi^*  !▼•  ^cllx.  89. 

Dickens,  Chartea,  the  novels  of,  I.  v.  74 

Didier,  the  outbreak  of,  at  Grenoble,  I.  ill.  124— his  cap- 
ture and  execution,  126— violence  of,  on  his  trial  for 
treason,  in.  xxxiii.  24 

Diderot  on  the  Russians,  I.  vill.  40. 

DIebltcb,  general  count,  I.  vliL  106-4'orees  under,  fbr 
the  war  with  Turkey,  IL  xv.  80— operations  of,  at 
Schnmla,  46— appointed  to  the  command  in  1829, 114 
—sketch  of  his  career,  ib.  not»— crosses  the  Danube 
and  besieges  Sltlstria,  117, 119  «t  sag.— throws  himself 
on  the  enemiesT  communications,  121— battle  of  Kon- 
leftscha,  124— movements  after  the  battle,  127— sur- 
render of  Silistria,  123— preparations  for  passing  the 
Balkan  by,  130— its  passage,  131— subsequent  move- 
ments, 182— danger  of  his  position,  ib.— deftats  the 
Turks  at  Sllwno,  133— captures  Adrianople,  134— his 
subsequent  dispositions,  186— measures  of,  against  the 
Facha  of  Soodra,  139— appointed  to  command  against 
Poland,  xxvl.  33— foroes  under,  46^advance  of,  toward 
Warsaw,  47— disposition,  etc,  of  his  forces,  48— battle 
of  Grochow,  49— nattle  of  Praga,  60— reftiaes  to  nego- 
tiate, 68— total  defeat  of,  before  Warsaw,  61  «t  sw.— 
commences  operations,  71— ad  vanoe  of  the  Poles  against 
his  right,  78— he  marches  against  their  rear,  74— vic- 
tory at  Ottrolenka,  76  et  seg.— his  death,  78. 

DIest,  capture  of,  bv  the  Dutch,  II.  xxv.  71. 

Diet,  new  Gennanlo,  proposed  by  Prussia,  IV.  IIIL  86, 
•es  Germanic — the  Polish,  convocatton  of,  II.  xxvl.  22. 
— 5ee  Polish. 

Digeon,  count,  interim  war  minister,  1823,  L  xil.  68. 

Dijon,  reform  banquet  at,  IV.  xliv.  32— rod  flag  hoisted 
at,  1847,  xlvlL  22. 

Dillon,  an  Irish  insurgent,  IV.  xlUl.  188. 

Dlnant,  terms  of  treaty  of  Alx-la-Chapelle  regarding,  I. 
vL69. 

Dino,  general,  sucoesses  of,  in  Spain,  I.  xli.  77. 

Dino,  mademoiselle  de.  III.  xxxiv.  17. 

Diplomatic  dtnations,  large  employment  of  oflloers  in,  in 
India,  IIL  xl.  8. 

Direct  taxation,  the  French  franchise  founded  on,  I.  vl. 
1— unequal  distribution  of,  in  England,  II.  xxiiL  147— 
snbstltutton  of,  for  indirect,  IV.  xlll.  20. 

Direct  taxes,  inexpediency  of,  1. 11. 21— stattstics  regard- 
ing, in  France,  vl.  11— produce  of,  France,  1830,  II. 
rril.  86— weight  of  them  there,  129— additions  to  them, 
1848,  IV.  L  28— indignation  caused  by  the  additions, 
29— falling  off  in  them,  1848,  II.  83. 

Disbanded  soldleis,  number  and  influence  oC  in  GaUela, 
rv,  xlvt  19. 


Disoontent,  elfcets  ot  caused  by  Ml  of  priees  in  tedaete^ 
the  desire  for  raform,  IL  xxll.  4 

Discount,  low  rates  of;  1844  to  1846,  IV.  xUL  1  and  note 
—rates  of,  during  the  crisis  of  1847,  xliiL  78. 

Discount  bsnks,  establishment  of,  in  Fimnoe,  IV.  L  SflL 

Disfranchisement,  ministerial  plan  of,  by  the  refensa  bllL 
IL  xxlll.  42. 

Dlsfhmchising  clauses,  the,  retained  in  new  nforva  faOl, 
IL  xxilL  94. 

Disraeli  the  elder,  the  works  of,  I.  v.  40. 

Disraeli,  the  novels  of,  I.  v.  73— picture  of  Qneen  Vic- 
toria on  her  aooeesiou  by,  IIL  xxxvi.  74— on  Sir  Rob- 
ert Peel,  IV.  xU.  6— dedaratton  of,  on  corn-laws,  1866, 
xlii.  84-«ttack  on  Sir  R.  Peel  by,  67— argumento  ml, 
against  the  corn-law  abolition  UU,  69 — argnoraata  e^ 
against  Irish  coercion  bill,  77— his  aooount  of  ftho  di- 
vision on  the  Irish  coercion  bill,  82-^aiipimeiits  ot, 
against  the  change  in  the  sugar  duties,  xlIlL  9— on  tte 
disfhmohisement  of  the  oolonies  by  the  refoim  biU, 
eta,  21  note— on  Lord  Q^argp  Bentlnek,  64.«-ai^- 
ments  of,  against  repeal  of  navigatton  laws,  IvL  11  sf 
«09.— motion  by,  for  relief  to  agrieulturista,  18 — orgn- 
ments  against  free  trade,  29  et  «m.— motion  on  It,  38, 
81— dianoellor  of  the  exchequer,  1862, 64  note— as  lead- 
er of  the  House  of  Commons,  66— his  budget,  aod  de- 
feat of  ministers  on  it,  70. 

Dissent,  Inereaae  of,  ftonx  deficient  ehnreh  aeoommodn- 
tlon,  I.  Iv.  44 — obstacles  presented  by,  to  a  systatai  of 
national  education,  x.  69. 

Dissenters,  the,  oppose  Brougham^s  scheme  of  edneatioci 
in  1820, 1.  X.  66— bearing  of  the  test  and  oorpocntioa 
acts  on,  II.  xxt.  108, 107— numbers  of,  in  Ireland,  III. 
xxxi.  46,  xxxvi.  19  note— views  and  o^Jeeta  of,  xxxL 
127— bill  regarding  marriages  of,  xxzv.  80— UU  r^avd- 
ing  marriages  of;  passed,  xxxvi.  48— opposition  oC,  to 
the  factory  and  education  bUl,  IV.  xlL  79— and  to  the 
education  grants,  xliil.  06w 

Dissimulation,  prevalence  of,  In  Russia,  L  viiL  IT. 

Distances,  effect  of,  in  Russia,  L  vilL  89.^ 

Distraining,  power  of.  In  Ireland,  II.  xx.  8 — its  fre- 
quency were,  I.  x.  118 — crimes  resulting  bom  It,  IV. 
xUi.77,79. 

Distress,  general,  which  ensued  on  the  peaee,  I.  IL  4— 
not  due  to  the  peace,  0 — ^Influence  of.  In  Englaad,  x.  2 
— ^the  prevalent,  1830,  the  royal  speedi  on  It,  IL  scxIL 
20— debate  In  the  Poors  on  It,  91  et  se^.— nnlvcrsnUly 
of  the,  and  cry  for  reform  caused  by  it,  41. 

Dlttmar,  baron  de,  IV.  liii.  26. 

Divoree,  law  of,  discussion  on,  In  France,  L  UL  121— -fl«- 
iection  of  new  law  on.  In  France,  1848,  IV.  IL  4. 

rtfoham,  defeat  of  the  Persians  onihe,  IL  xr.  4. 

PfemlUah,  occupation  of,  by  the  French,  III.  xxxiv.  67. 

DJevan-Boulak,  battle  of,  IL  xv.  22. 

Doab,  neglect  of  public  works  In,  and  its  resnlli^  IIL 
xxxix.  18. 

Dobrogqyski,  a  Pole,  transported  to  Siberia,  I.  vliL  9a 

Dobsholt  H.,  IV.  Ilv.  67. 

Dock-yard  men,  mllltarv  organisation  of  the,  IV.  xlUL  88L 

Dootorof^  operations  of,  a^inst  Ryweki,  IL  xxvi.  9S. 

Doctrinaires,  the,  feeling  of,  on  the  elections  of  1617, 1. 
vl.  42— party  of,  ix.  14— support  the  Deeases  miniatary, 
24— new  electoral  law  agreed  to  by,  88, 29— eoorse  fol> 
lowed  by,  after  the  fall  of  Deeases,  60— vote  a^^bMit 
re-establishing  the  censordtlp,  69 — course  foIlow«l  by, 
regarding  the  electoral  law,  74— mptore  of,  with  the 
ministry,  87— their  views,  88— vehemenee  of,  against 
the  Richelieu  ministry,  106— pariv  of,  IL  xviL  ft— in 
the  Broglie  ministry,  xxv.  2 — their  views, 
nation  of,  7 — ministry  ftvm.  III.  xxix.  63,  xxx 
formerlv  oppose  the  law  against  asaodatlons,  8!^— t 
eral  retirement  of,  40— resignation  of;  xxxilL  &— views 
of,  on  the  conspiracy  of  flMChL  46— ministry  from,  71 
— ^removed  from  the  ministry,  86— views  of,  on  Algeria, 
106— schism  between,  and  Connt  MoM,  xxxlv.  if-ne- 
eotiatlon  between  Thiers  and,  1839, 38— exdnded  ttm 
tne  second  Thiers  ministry,  74. 

Doherty,  chief  Justice,  trial  of  Smith  (yBrien,  ale.,  by, 
IV.  xlllL  140. 

Dohony,  an  Irish  insurgent,  IV.  xUIL  188w 

Dolgorowsky,  prince,  appointed  minister  of  Justiee,  IL 
XV.  2a 

Dolma,  storming  of  battery  of,  ICissolongfal,  II.  xlv.  19L 

Domestic  policy,  change  in,  from  the  fidlof  the  WelBat- 
ton  ministry,  IL  xxlll.  1. 

Don  Garios,  Schiller's,  nL  xxvili.  19. 

Don  Juan,  remarks  on,  I.  v.  18. 

Don  Roderick,  remarics  on,  I.  r.  19. 

Don  Sylvlo  di  Rosalva,  Wieland's,  ni.  xxviiL  B. 

Donabru,  first  repulse  of  the  British  at,  and  its  subse 
quent  capture,  IIL  xxxix.  66. 

Donegal,  ontragas  in,  1882,  IIL  xxxL  90L 

Donnadien,  general,  suppressloii  of  the  outbreak  at  Gre- 
noble by,  L  iU.  124— Us  sobseqiMBt  asvnriUoa,  126- 
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TvlmMd  M  muBlMr  to  tho  DflpatlMi  tad  kli  dun»' 

tBT,  IX.96L 
DooD,  oMdon  of;  to  the  Britlih,  III.  xzxlz.  44. 
I>ooijiin  Saol,  oionMttioii  of  the  throne  of  Bhartpore  bjr, 

III.  zzxiz.  T9— the  British  decUre  agelnet  him,  60,  81 
telrfln  pilioiier,  SBw 
I>oraet,  doke  of,  maeter  of  the  hone,  1886^  IIL  szzr.  18 

note. 
I>oreheeter,  pertiellj  dlefrmehind,  IL  xxili.  43  nofee^ 
Dorsetshire,  eleetions  for  1881  in,  IL  xxili.  flS-^vages  la, 

1839,  IIL  zzxYiL  45— distreas  in,  1841,  IV.  xVL  19. 
I>ost  Mohammed,  capture  of  Heimt  by,  IIL  xL  86— ex- 
pelled from  it,  A.— eeices  the  throne  of  A^hanlstan,  16^ 

— true  Interest  of  the  British  to  support  him,  87—mis- 

aion  of  Sir  Alexander  Bomea  to,  41— pollcj  pnmied  hj 

Jjord  AttcUand  toward  him,  43— Ubersl  promises  of  the 

Snsstan  agent,  48— determination  of  the  British  goT> 

emment  to  dethrone,  68— error  of  this,  08 — his  abilitj 

aad  popnlarity,  ik— treaty  for  reetoration  of  Siiah  Soo- 

Jah,  64— plans,  etsi,  of;  67, 68— eaptnre  of  OhiiSDee,  TO 

et  eeg.— enoct  of  fall  of  Ghuanee  on,  T3— vain  eflbrts 

to  make  a  stond,  and  his  flight,  T8— fhrther  pnrsait  of, 

T6— adventures  and  escapee  of,  87— defeated  at  the  Ba^ 

mian  Pass,  88,  89 — ^his  fresh  elDEbrtB,  80— his  threaten- 
ing advance,  91— victory,  03— and  surrender  to  the 

British,  98— effects  of  his  snrrender,  94— terms  of  the 

eapitnlatlon  regarding,  191— iqjustlee  of  the  attack  on, 

13T— liberation  and  restoration  of,  IV.  xlvilL  10& 
DouAnee,  tol  des,  in  Franee,  lY.  xliv.  68. 
Double  stsndard,  a,  proposed  In  Bagland,  IL  xadL  88 — 

arguments  against  it,  ib.  note. 
Dondeanville,  iL,  a  leader  of  the  Partl<^tre,  n.  xvL  10. 
Douglas,  Mr.  Keith,  on  colonial  representation,  IL  xxili. 

TSnote. 
Donglas,  Sir  Howard,  opposes  the  limlted-eervloe  system, 

r^xuiLos. 

Douglas,  Monteith,  IL  xL  18K. 

Donranee  empire,  extent  of  the,  in  1810,  IIL  xL  28.— Sm 

Afghanistan. 
Donranees,  insurrection  end  defeat  of;  III.  xL  08. 
Douro,  defeat  of  tlie  Portngnese  Boyalists  on  the,  I.  xli. 

97. 
Dover,  leeeptfon  of  the  queen  at,  I.  x.  80, 81— embarka- 

tiott  of  Louis  Philippe  at,  IV.  xlL  118— garrison  re- 
quired for,  xlilL  3T)iote.' 
Dowlat  Rao  Sctndla,  death  of,  IV.  xlix.  85. 
DowBton,  partially  disfrandilaed,  II.  xxiii.  43  note. 
Doyle,  Dr.,  on  the  state  of  Ireland,  1883,  IIL  xxxi.  86. 
DragaJMshaa,  defeat  of  Ipsllanti  at,  IL  xlv.  83. 
Drmgnlgnan,  the  Dake  of  Orleans  at.  III.  xxx.  6. 
Drainage  act,  benefits  derived  Arom  the,  IV.  xlfiL  80— 

employment  aibrted  under  the,  In  Scotland,  63. 
Draining,  general  introduction  of,  into  Great  Britain,  IV. 

W.  31 
Drama-AU,  defeat  of,  by  NIketas,  II.  xlv.  87. 
Drama,  decline  of  the,  in  England,  and  its  cause,  L  v. 

107— the  modem  French,  Us  corrupt  character,  II. 

xviU.  6— decline  of  it  in  Franee,  67— causes  of  this, 

68— character  stamped  on  It  in  despotic  statee,  IIL 

xxviiL  3l 
Dnunantle,  a  Greek  leader  in  Entwaa,  II.  xlv.  101 
Dtmpean  Blanc  newspaper,  proeecntlon  of  the,  IL  xvi.  87 

— ^its  circulation,  xvii.  19  note. 
Drapean  ronge,  demand  of  the  mob  for  the,  and  eondoct 

of  Lamartine  regarding  it,  IV.  L  8. 
Dmve  River,  the,  IV.  It.  4. 
Dresden,  revolnttonary  dlsttirbanoes  In,  1880,  IL  xxiv. 

84— and  1881,  xxv.  88— the  china  of,  IIL  xxviL  T— the 

museum  and  palace  of,  8— railway  to,  67— ontt»reak  at, 

1848,  IV.  HIi.  81— final  arrangement  of  affeini  of  Ger- 
many at,  1851,  91 
Dreiix-Br6z6,  M.  de,  a  leader  of  the  Legitimists,  HE. 

xxxfv.  3. 
Drew,  lieutenant,  capture  of  the  Caroline  by,  IIL  JuuvIL 

90. 
Drink,  annual  expendltnre  by  the  working  dassea  on, 

IL  xxIlL  164. 
Droite  de  I'Homme,  Sodety  of,  at  Lamarqne*s  ftameral, 

IIL  xxix.  68 — report  en  it,  xxxiiL  17  note. 
Droitwieh,  parUally  disfranchiied,  IL  xxili.  43  notei 
Dromore,  bul  abolishing  bishopric  of,  III.  xxxL  46  note. 
Drouet,  general,  I.  ill  f06— the  arrest  of,  ordered,  19. 
Drought,  excessive,  in  Great  Britain,  1886,  IL  xxL  " 

the  season  of,  in  India,  in.  xxxix.  10. 
Drouhyn  de  Lbnys,  M,  foreign  minister  under  Louts  Na- 
poleon, IV.  11.  81— embasBador  to  London,  hrL  68— a 

member  of  Lonis  Napoleon*s  eaUnet,  IvlL  8— appohitad 

foreign  minister,  84. 
Dronillard,  M.,  trial  of,  for  bribery,  TV.  xlviL  IL 
Drouinean,  lieutenant,  IIL  xxxiv.  41. 
Dronot,  geneiml,  proscribed  In  1815,  L  ill.  19— dismissed 

fh>m  service,  II.  xvL  18. 
Dmey,  M.,  member  of  the  Swiss  Diet,  IV.  xM.  100. 
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Dnunmend,  Uentenant,  IL  zxliL  98. 

Dmmmond,  Mr.,  secretary  to  Sir  B.  Peel,  murder  of;  rv. 
xli.  8ISL 

Drunkenness,  increase  of,  by  cheapening  niriis,  II.  xlx. 
T8— Influence  of,  on  oholora,  IIL  xxix.  89  note. 

Drury  Lane  Theatre,  banquet  to  Mr.  Hume  in.  III. 
xxxvi.  66b 

Dmaes,  revolt  of  the,  against  Mehemet  All,  IIL  xxxil.  66. 

Dublin,  the  axchbishop  of,  on  the  tithe  system,  IIL  rn* 
16> 

Dublin,  rejoidngi  in,  on  the  aeqnlttal  of  the  queen,  L  x. 
88— reeeptlon  of  George  IV.  in,  110— «^to  from  Great 
Britain  to  the  charities  oi;  IL  xx.  6— trials  for  riot  at 
theatre  of,  1838,  li^-distress  in,  1826,  xxl.  8— ravages 
of  cholera  in.  III.  xxxL  9— increase  of,  since  the  Union, 
134  note — the  corporation  of,  xxxvi.  83— proposed  re- 
ferm'  of  It,  83— the  Irish  police  placed  under  centnd  of- 
fice in,  xxxvlii.  36— speech  of  O^Corniell  at  meeting  In, 
1889,  37— the  election  of  1641  Yor,  67. 

Dublin  Society,  grant  to  the,  II.  xx.  6  note. 

DttbUn  Univeraity,  election  of  1880  for,  IL  xxiL  87. 

Dubouduuse,  M.,  dismissed  horn  the  ministrv,  L  vL  89. 

Dubomrg,  general,  during  the  Three  Days,  II.  xvii.  81— 
mission  of,  from  the  Republicans  to  the  Orieanists, 
xxir.  15— reception  of  Lonis  Philippe  at  the  Hotel  de 
^Ue,80. 

Dnbreton,  general,  made  a  peer,  L  vL  96. 

Du  Gayla,  the  conntess,  diaracter,  etc:,  oi;  I.  ix.  46— her 
introduction  to  Louis  XVHL,  and  Influence  with  him, 
47,  xli.  190, 133. 

Dnehafliant,  M.,  IL  xvii.  67  note,  74  note. 

DuehAtel,  M.,  resignation  of,  UI.  xxxUl.  5— votes  for,  as 
vice-president  of  the  Deputies,  65— becomes  mintoter 
of  finance,  71  note — removed  Arom  minislary  of  finance, 
86 — minister  of  Interior,  1889,  xxxiv.  88— and  under 
Sonlt,  1840, 103  note— motion  by,  on  reform,  1841,  IV. 
xliv.  56— charaeter,  et&,  of,  108— answer  of,  on  the  ad- 
dress, 1848,  xiviL  83— proposals  of,  regarding  the  re- 
jbrm  procession,  46^re8ignatlon  of,  55— decree  agaimt, 
h  10. 

Duckworth,  Sir  John,  his  attack  on  Constantinople,  II. 
xiiL48. 

Duderc,  M.,  minister  of  finances,  1848,  IV.  L  69  note,  78 
-removal  of,  from  the  financea,  11.  1. 

Dncos,  M.,  miniator  of  marine,  IV.  Ivli.  84. 

Dudley,  lord,  on  the  resAnptlon  of  cash  payments,  I.  x. 
31  note— qn  the  disfranchisement  of  Grampound,  68 
note— on  the  queen,  80  note-picture  of  the  state  of 
the  empire,  1886,  IL  xlx.  61— becomes  foreign  secre- 
tary, xxL  66 — at  first  retains  oflioe  under  Wellington, 
95— afterward  resigns,  96. 

Dudley,  member  given  to,  IL  xxiiL  43  note— riots  at, 
1843,  IV.  xlL  30. 

Dndon,  M.,  president  of  the  mixed  commission  in  France, 

I.  vL  39— returned  as  member  to  the  Deputies,  ix.  96L 
Dufkure,  M.,  minister  of  public  works  under  Soult,  1889, 

IIL  xxxiv.  88  note. 

Duil^  Captein  Grant,  on  the  diaraeter  of  the  Sepoys,  III. 
xxxix.  78. 

Duibnd,  madame,  the  romances  of,  II.  xviil.  71. 

Duify,  letter  ftom,  to  Smith  O'Brien,  IV.  xliii.  140  and 
note. 

Dnfour,  general,  appointed  commander-in-chief  bv  the 
Swiss  Diet,  IV.  xlvL  96— captnrea  Fribourg  and  Lu- 
cerne, 108. 

Dnland,  admiral,  withdrawal  of,  firom  tiie  Levant,  IIL 
xxxiv.  100. 

Dttlanre,  eflbrte  of;  against  ttie  Polignac  ministry,  n. 
xvii.  19. 

Dulong,  M.,  death  of;  in  a  duel,  IIL  xxx.  83. 

Dumas,  Alexandre,  the  romances  of,  IL  xviiL  70— a 
writer  for  the  daily  press,  74— the  Caligula  of,  IIL 
xxxiv.  13l 

Dumas,  General  Mathien,  IL  xvii.  67  note— made  a  conn- 
setor  of  stete,  L  vL  83— the  writings  of,  IL  xviil.  46. 

Dumas,  M.  de,  a  leader  of  the  Parti-prStre,  IL  xvL  10— 
fidelity  of,  to  Charles  X.,  xviL  95. 

Dumbarton,  reform  riote  at,  IL  xxiiL  67— intended  rising 
in,  1848,  IV.  xlUL  138. 

Domotard,  M.,  attempt  of,  to  fix  tariff  of  wages  at  Lyons, 
III.  xxix.  8— attempto  to  draw  back,  9— dissension  be- 
tween him  and  the  goTcmor,  10— efforts  of;  to  bring . 
about  accommodation,  his  arrest  and  liberation,  1&— 
fliriher  measnree  of;  15— censured,  and  resigns,  16. 

Dnmoulln,  M.,  proposes  to  proclaim  the  Mnp&re  in  1880, 

II.  xxiv.  34. 
Dnncannon,  lord,  one  of  the  committee  for  preparing  the 

reform  bill,  II.  xxiii.  80— Appointed  home  seerdbuy, 
IIL  xxxL  143— O'Gonneirs  letters  to,  167— commis- 
sioner of  woods  and  forests,  1836,  xxxv.  44  note. 
Duncombe,  Mr.,  the  Chartist  petition  pressnted  by,  IV. 
xli.  86— brings  forward  the  letter -opening  ehai^ 
against  Qahim,  xlil.  8L 
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Dundalk,  tncveMe  ot,  dnce  the  Union,  III.  zxxL  194  note. 

Dundee,  Inttmeey  of  Hueklaeon  with,  IL  six.  19  note. 

Dnndaa,  Mr.  R.,  struck  off  as  oomndssloner  of  the  navy, 
IL  zziL  81. 

Dundee,  oolonel,  defeat  of  the  American  sympathUerB 
b7,  lU.  xzxTiL  lOB. 

Dundas,  Sir  D.,  eoUcltor-genenl,  1646,  IV.  xlili.  4  note. 

Dundee,  member  g^ren  by  reform  bill  to,  11.  xxiii.  116>- 
ratlo  of  mortality  in,  IV.  xlUl.  9ft  note: 

Danin,  lieutenant,  at  Sleroczyn,  II.  xxvl.  63. 

Dunkennin,  tithe  murders  at,  III.  xxxvL  43. 

Dunoyer.  captain,  invadea  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  IV. 
xlTll.  74 

Dunwich,  disfranchised,  II.  xxlil.  42  note. 

Dupanloup,  Al,  attends  Talleyrand  on  his  death-bed, 
III.  xxxiv.  17. 

Dnperr6,  admiral,  becomes  minister  of  maxine,  III. 
zxxili.  6— mlniiter  of  marine  under  Thiers,  52  note— 
and  under  Soult,  1839,  xxxW.  88  note,  103  note. 

Dupetlt-Thonare,  admiral,  proceedings,  etc.,  of,  at  Ta- 
hit!,  IV.  xU.  98— tskes  possession  of  the  island,  99— 
ontnge  on  Mr.  Prltchard,  100— hie  seiaure  of  the  island 
disavoired,  101— excitement  oaosed  by  the  dlsavovral 
ofhlsacta,xlvl.  8,  4. 

Dnpln,  M.,  II.  xriL  62,  67  note— the  defense  of  Ney  by, 
I.  ill.  81  et  stf^.— defense  of  the  Liberal  press  by,  IL  xvl. 
87 — on  the  natural  children  in  Franoo,  xrii.  122— res- 
ignation of,  xxT.  7 — announcee  the  dismissal  of  Lafay- 
ette, 16— attack  by  the  mob  on,  and  his  escape,  46— on 
the  prevalence  of  physical  deformity  in  the  manufac- 
turing districts,  lit  xxix.  5— m%}orit7  for,  as  president 
of  Deputies,  xxx.  14— and  again,  1834,  68,  xxxilL  2— 
speedi  of,  in  fisTor  of  economy, 4 — becomes  minister  of 
marine,  6— arguments  of,  against  the  law  for  dl/^  unc- 
tion of  trials,  83— views  of,  on  Algeria,  106, 112— ma- 
jority fbr,  as  president,  1889,  xxxir.  32 — aooompanies 
the  Duchess  d'Orieaos  to  the  Deputies,  IV.  xlvil.  69— 
announces  the  ktng*s  abdication,  70— returned  to  Na- 
tional Assembly,  L  77— at  Bugeaud's  funeral,  IviL  19 
— after  the  coup  d'6tat,  00. 

Dupln  atn6,  M.,  II.  xril.  67  note— a  member  of  Louis 
Philippe's  first  cabinet,  xxiv.  44— ohosen  president  of 
Legislative  Assembly,  IV.  IvlL  1& 

Duplessis,  M.,  opposes  the  indemnity  to  the  imperial  do- 
natories,  I.  ix.  108. 

Dnpont  de  TEure,  M.,  returned  to  the  Depntlee  In  1817, 
I.  vl.  42— returned  fbr  Paris  in  1827,  II.  xvl.  71— keep- 
er of  seals  and  minister  of  Justice  under  Louis  Phi- 
lippe, xxlv.  44 — violent  language  of,  In  the  oounoll,  56 
— 4»nneeted  with  the  refugee  Liberals  from  Spain,  66 
— ^party  and  views  of,  In  the  ministry,  xxv.  2— threat- 
ens to  resign  if  Barrot  Is  dismissed,  7— resignation  of, 
17— chosen  vice-president  of  Chamber,  1831,  60 — ma- 
jority against,  ae  vice-president  of  Deputies,  III.  xxx. 
14— letter  ot,  on  resigning  his  seat  in  the  Depntlee,  86 
note— views  of,  1837,  xxxiv.  5— demand  of  Thiers  re- 
garding, S3 — view4  of,  on  the  franchise,  1839,  68 — re- 
turned to  Deputies,  1842,  IV.  xUv.  80 — nominated  one 
of  the  provisional  government,  xlvlL  74, 75  note— votes 
for,  1849,  L  64  note— at  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly, 
6Bu 

Dnpoty,  M.,  prosecution  of,  IV.  xliv.  67. 

DuppeIn,  batUe  of,  IV.  liiL  41. 

Dupuytrien  the  surgeon,  at  the  death-bed  of  the  Duke 
de  Berri,  I.  ix.  87. 

Duquette,  a  Canadian  insoqrent,  execution  of,  III. 
xxxvil.  107. 

Durand,  lieutenant,  at  the  assault  of  Ghnznee,  IIL  xl.  70 
—chief  engineer  at  Cabnl,  urges  occupying  the  Bala- 
Hlssar,  101  note. 

Durando,  general,  forces  under,  IV.  111.  86— movements 
of,  on  the  Plave,  45— forces  under,  at  VIcenxa,  56— 
defeat  and  capitulation  there,  57— at  Novara,  94,  96. 

Duras,  the  duke  de,  L  lit  82. 

Dazee  Pass,  the,  IV.  xlvilL  89. 

Durham,  earl  of,  lord  privy  seal,  IL  xxill.  6  note— one 
of  the  committee  for  preparing  the  reform  bill,  80— ad- 
vocates the  creation  of  pisers,  101— one  of  the  oomrols- 
sion  for  giving  the  royski  assent  to  the  bill,  115— views 
of,  on  the  Irish  ooeroion  bill,  IIL  xxxl.  188— recrimin- 
ation between,  and  Lord  Brougham,  159— festival  to, 

,  at  Glasgow,  ib.— mission  of,  to  Sk  Petersburg,  Its  ob- 
jects, hU  reception,  etc.,  xxxlL  27— appointed  governor 
of  Canada,  xxxvli.  98— Its  state  on  his  arrival,  95— dlf- 
fioulties  of,  regarding  the  trial  of  the  prisoner*,  (&— 
course  followed  by  him,  96— mistake  In  the  ordinance 
for  their  transportatlMi,  97— inefficient  support  given 
him  by  the  home  government,  100— he  resigns,  101— 
report  by  him  on  Canada,  102— compariaon  between 
Canada  and  the  United  SUtes  by,  ,115— his  return  to 
IBngland,  and  death,  116  note. 

Dnrharo,  lady,  UL  xxxvIL  116  note. 

Durham,  continuance  of  mllltaiy  training  in,  1820,  L  x. 


49— additional  members  for,  II.  xxUL  < 
in  coal  districts  of,  1847,  IV.  xlilL  102. 

Dusseldorf,  excitement  in,  1848,  IV.  llil.  22. 

Dntch  loan,  dieeusston  on  the,  IIL  xxxi.  IL — Ste  Hal- 
land. 

Dnval,  M.  Maurice,  at  Lafitte's,  IL  xxlv.  25— aoppres- 
sion  of  revolt  at  Toulonse  by,  IV.  xliv.  68. 

Duvergier  de  Hanranne,  M.,  IV.  xliv.  99— retamed  to 
Deputies  in  1881,  IL  xxv.  57— Joins  the  eo*Utioii 
against  the  government,  IV.  xlvii.  16  speech  oC  at 
the  Ch&teau  Rouge  banquet,  20— one  of  the  mlnlatty 
under  Thiers,  62— at  the  last  oonnell  of  Louis  PltSiippc» 
66u 

Duvivier,  general,  at  the  Col  de  Monzala,  IV.  xlw.  98— 
appointed  to  command  at  Medeah,  ttU-eommander  ef 
the  Oarde  Mobile,  L  59— votes  for,  1848, 64  note— Cor- 
ing the  insurrection  of  June,  84— wounded,  90^  94. 

Dwemickl,  general,  snoeesses  of,  against  Oeisanx,  IL 
xxvl.  68— further  operations  of,  66— movenMnts  as- 
signed to,  60— forces  under,  60— invades  VoIhyaSsi,  is 
defeated,  and  retreats,  69. 

Dynasties,  the  struggle  between,  in  France,  IL  xwiL  in. 

Dysentery,  sniliBrings  of  the  British  in  BuxiMh  from, 
IIL  xxxix.  61,  68. 

E. 

Eagnon,  a  leader  of  the  Canadian  insoiveats,  IIL  jczxvfi. 

104. 
Earthen-ware,  reduction  of  duties  on,  1825.  U.  »<^  TC 
Earthquake,  destructive,  in  Ada,  IL  xiv.  8L 
East,  the,  Chateaubriand's  travels  in,  I.  xL  6  note,  IL 

xvllL  8— character  of  the  wars  of,  xilL  1— the  wafs  be- 


tween It  and  the  Weet,  3,  xxvl.  1 — ^Its  lasting  coaqoeata 
over  the  West,  xill.  4-^hateaubriand  in,  xvllL  8 — its 
unity  constitutes  its  strength,  xxvl.  98— debate  fn  the 
Deputies  on  the  afialrs  ol;  1839,  III.  xxxiv.  46— La- 
m8krtine*s  speech  on  the  snlj^eet,  47— «nd  answer  of 
Villemain,  51— measures  of  Sonlt  in,  54— threeieBiag 
aspect  of  affairs  In,  1840,  88— Onlzot's  aoeonnt  of  Brit- 
ish policy  there,  89— Thiers's  reply,  90— the  ellled 
treaty,  92— memorandum  of  the  alliee  to  France,  93 — 
treaty  of  February  18, 1841,  regarding,  114 — power  of 
Russia  in,  xxxvl.  CSt — ^permanenoe  of  the  vluage  ays- 
tern  in,  xxxix.  16— obstadee  to  indirect  taxation  ia,  tO 
—increasing  Jealousy  of  Russia  in,  xL  98— Jier  rapid 
progress  there,  29, 80— effect  of  the  rairing  of  the  tiage 
of  Herat  on  British  influence  in,  51— Jealousy  of  Framee 
regaining,  1840,  IV.  xUv.  46. 
East  India  Company,  the,  diipping,  etc.,  employed  by, 
I.  X.  64— expiry  of  charter  o(,  and  Iti  modUled  renewal, 

III.  xxxi.  68  et  ee^.— public  works  of,  xxxix.  IS — dlf- 
Acuities  of,  with  regard  to  public  works,  14— reveanea 
of,  21  and  note— management  of  the  China  trade  by, 

IV.  xlvill.  18 — revenue  derived  from  opium,  21— op- 
poeed  to  the  Afghanistan  expedition,  47— psietile  im- 
provements of,  1849,  etc.,  xlix.  112  et  sag.— the  pe^^fie 

Kllcy  of,  121— reflections  on  the  fall  of,  126.— £te  elao 
dia. 

East  India  directors,  discreditable  trea^  witt  Setadla 
and  Holkar,  IIL  xxxix.  85— the  recall  of  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  by,  IV.  xlix  44, 45— appoint  Sir  H.  Har^nse, 
46— policy  recommended  to  him,  47— letter  ed^  en  rail. 
ways,  49  note. 

East  India  question,  the,  feeling  of  the  country  on  it,  IIL 
xxxi.  68--govemment  plan  on  the  sul^cct,  68— wgu- 
ments  for  the  bill,  70  et  mq.—li  is  paased,  73— Injuetiw 
done  to  the  inhabltanta  oflndia  by  it,  74. 

Esst  India  sugar,  motion  regarding,  IV.  zU.  106— vedoe^ 
tlon  of  duty  on,  1846,  xlH.  16l 

East  India  trade,  statlsties  of  the,  IIL  xxxL  7L 

East  Indies,  estimated  supply  of  sugar  from  the,  1847, 
IV.  xlUl.  5  note. 

East  Retford,  conviction  of,  for  bribery,  and  its  disfmn- 
ohisement,  IL  xxL  88— reslnetlon  of  Hnsklseoa  aad 
his  friends  on  the  queetion,  96— importance  of  the  di- 
vision on  it,  xxilL  188. 

Eastern  Counties  Railway,  parliamentary  expenses  ci, 
IV.  xlll.  6  note. 

Eastern  Europe  character  of  wars  ol^  II.  xiiL  S. 

Eastern  Prussia,  demanda  of  Diet  ol^  on  aeceestoa  ef  the 
new  king,  IIL  xxvii.  62. 

Eastern  question,  dlfflonltlea  of  the,  11.  xiv.  171  cansM 
of  present  diflieultles  of  ttie,  xv.  48— elbete  of  treaty  ef 
Unkiar-Skelessi  on  the,  IIL  xxxiL  81— eansea  of  dis- 
cord remaining  In  the,  1883,  89-~JeaIoney  awakened 
on  It  in  the  English  cabinet,  40— diveigeaoe  of  view 
regarding  it  between  Stance  and  Englaitd,  dt  censes 
of  this,  42— inereaMng  eoldness  between  Toikej  end 
Fiance,  44— treaty  of  IStb  July,  1840,  for  eettlemcnt 
of  the,  67— speech  of  Thiers  on,  1840,  xxxiv.  86  s(  esf. 
—refleetions  on  thte  debate,  70— memonuidaa  from 
Onlsot  to  the  British  government  on,  96— views  of  the 

*  former  on  it,  99    speech  of  Thiers  on,  1840^ 
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of  Ooisol,  lOT— MCftiM  of  Earo]M  firom  m  on 
the,  1S40, 115— mlienatloQ  of  France  from  Bngland  by 
the,  1841,  IV.  xlL  15. 

EMtem  SCatea,  their  decay  broaghfc  abont  by  teifolt  of 
dtatant  proTlneei,  IIL  zzxiL  1. 

ig««*«**-^.  Sir  Charlea,  the  palntinsa  of,  L  t.  98. 

Ebrington,  lord,  letnned.for  Deronshlre,  1880, 11.  xziL 

'  ST— moree  the  vote  of  eonildenoe  in  the  Whig  miniatry, 

zxitL  89— hie  motion  agalnot  the  WeUlngton  miniatry, 

111— addnaa  to  Eaii  Grey  got  up  by.  III.  zxzL  180— 

beoomea  lerd-Ueateriant  of  Ireland,  xxxtL  66. 

Eecledastieal  aflkin,  miniatry  of,  in  Franee,  L  xlL  IMl 

Becleaiaatieal  endomnenta,  law  for  proTidIng  additional, 
in  France,  L  Ix  100. 

Ecdealaatical  peera,  great  ereatlon  of;  in  FTanee,  IL  ztI. 
00— motion  ag^nat  the,  IIL  xzxtL  88. 

ficoleaiaatiaal  property,  amount  oi;  in  Turkey,  IL  ziiL 
20. 

Eeeleaiaatieal  Statea,  the,  entranee  of  the  Aoatxlana  into, 
ZV.  UL  77— anarehy  in,  88— repuUio  proclaimed,  88.— 
See  Rome,  eta 

JBcttleaiaBtteal  atatlaUea,  1818,  L  ir.  44  note. 

Eeho  Fran^ia,  publication  of  the  alleged  letters  of  Lonii 
Phflippe  hr  the,  IV.  xUt.  63.    . 

Eeho  de  la  Fabriqne,  the,  a  manufaoturtng  Journal,  III. 
ZKX.48. 

Bekenflorde,  naTul  dlaaatera  of  the  Danea  at,  lY.  lilt.  05 
— reeaptared,  101— WilllBen  defeated  at,  103. 

Eckmuhl,  the  prince  of,  made  a  peer,  I.  ▼!.  00. 

Bcolea  dea  Beaux  Arte,  grant  for,  IIL  zzz.  18  note. 

Beole  MiUtaire,  'eataatrophe  at  the,  on  the  marriage  of 
the  Duke  of  Orieana,  IIL  xzxilL  8X 

Ecoie  Polytechniqne,  re-eatabllshment  of  the,  I.  ill.  181 
— 4eclaratlon  of  the  pnpila  of  the,  for  republloanlim,  IL 
xxiT.  88. 

Eeonomiats,  the,  the  niheol  of,  I.  ▼.  87,  88— «rgumenta  of, 
on  roa49hlnery,  IL  xxiv.  6l 

Ceonomy,  eftota  of,  in  Great  Britain,  I.  I.  98— cry  for, 
on  the  peace,  IL  0— danger  of  England  in  1841  (torn  the 
pnarfon  foe,  III.  xxziL  81— dangers  Arom  undue,  in  the 
army,  xL  140. 

Bdcevorth,  Miaa,  the  noveia  oC  L  v.  89. 

Sdlet  of  Nantaa,  rerocation  o^  the  ailk  mannflietare  in 
England  due  to^  II.  xix.  48i. 

Edinburgh,  the  arohlteeture  of,  L  r.  87— rrioidnga  in, 
on  the  acquittal  of  the  queen,  z.  88— the  king'a  viiit 
to,  163  et  aeg.— motion  far  reform  in  repreaentation  of, 
1821,  IL  xz.  29— illuminatlona  and  rlota  in,  on  the  dis- 
•elutlon  of  Parliaraent,  1881,  xxiiL  60, 07— anti-reform 
meeting  at,  71— reform  meeting  at,  85— violent  reform 
meeting  at,  104— ttro  memben  given  to,  by  reform  bill, 
116— the  Grey  banquet  at.  III.  xzxL  160— ratio  of  mor- 
tality in,  IV.  xlliL  98  note— diaturbancea  in,  1848, 180. 

Edinbnr«;h,  the,  at  Acre,  IIL  xxxll.  79. 

Edinburgh  Revieir,  the,  riae  oi;  I.  v.  4(^Homer^a  con- 

•  tribntiona  to,  Iv.  98— Horner  on  it,  fb.  note— Mackin- 
toah*a  eanya  in,  68— fupporta  the  reform  bill,  II.  zziii. 
71 — on  the  ppslUon  of  the  Melbourne  ministry,  1835, 
IIL  zzzvL  M. 

Edinburgh  yeomanrv  aquadron,  the,  in  1890, 1,  z.  61. 

Edlnburghahira,  aaving  eflboted  by  conaolidating  the  road 
tmata  in,  IV.  zU.  84  noteu 

Edmonatone,  Mr.,  oppoaea  the  Afghanlatan  expedition, 
IIL  zL  54  note. 

Edaeated  ciaaaefl,  the,  vieva,  eta,  of.  In  Rnaala,  I.  vili. 
6fr— dUBealtiea  connected  with  the  dlnoaal  of,  z.  61— 
Catholic  emandpatiott  a  triumph  of,  IL  zzi.  158— elec- 
tion ef  public  fuaetionarlea  from,  in  China,  IV.  ziviii. 
15. 

Education,  relatlonB  of,  to  morality,  L  L  47— canaaa  why 
it  fails  to  arreat  crime,  49— ctatlatlca  of,  among  crlm- 
inala,  II.  98  note— measurea  Ibr,  in  Poland  under  Rua- 
■U,  I.  vUL  9— inanlBdent  prevlrion  for.  In  Ruaaia,  91— 
meaaurea  of  the  Emperor  Alezander  for,  66— general, 
aeheroe  of;  Jbr  England,  prepoaed  by  Brougham  in  1820, 
X.  66— statiatica  connected  with  it  then,  57— IneiB- 
olflEhcy  of  the  voluntary  ayatem,  and  neceaidty  for  en- 
dowmenta,  68<-diiBenltlea  of  the  queation,  60— way  in 
which  to  be  aolvod,  6<^— eflseta  of,  in  promoting  the 
diaperalon  of  man,  68— apraad  of,  in  Greece,  IL  ziv.  8 
— law  for  removing  it  firom  the  hands  of  the  Jeanita, 
^vL  81— aociety  for,  Dablin,  grant  to  the,  zz.  5  note— 
tturepramnted  under  the  refbrm  bill,  zziii.  151— uni- 
Tcraal  diffhaion  of.  In  Germany,  III.  zzviL  9 — anoma- 
lous reanlta  of,  on  crime,  10— ataUatica  of  the  two  In 
Pruaaia,  fb.— and  in  Austria,  11— efforta  of  government 
for  dlfAiaion  of,  in  Pruaala,  48— efbet  of  the  dlfltasion 
oC  in  increaaing  the  passion  for  freedom  in  Ctermany, 
89— spread  of.  In  Ireland  since  the  Union,  zzzi.  124 
note— meaaurea  for,  in  Turkey,  zzziL  68— the  national 
board  of,  in  Ireland,  zxzv.  86— factory  Mil  to  regulate, 
IV.  zli.  79^imperfect,  in  manufacturing  diatricta,  81 
— JboDdation,  eta,  of  sseuUr  eollq^  in  Ireland,  zllt 


99— measures,  eta,  for,  1847,  zlUL  96— statiatica  of, 
among  crlminala,  ib.  note — ^national,  errer  in  the  aya- 
tem of,  nnder  Louia  niillppe,  zllv.  19— ita  irreligious 
characteri  18- new  bill  regarding,  in  France,  zlvl.  5— 
debate  on  it,  6  s(  esq. — ^meaaurea  for  promoting,  in 
Tuscany,  69— state  of,  in  China,  zlviiL  it— enactments 
of  French  Assembly  regarding,  1848,  li.  4— general 
diilhaion  of,  in  Germany,  lilL  6— provialons  of  Austrian 
constitution  regaining,  Iv.  2— meaaurea  proposed  by 
French  Assembly  for,  Ivii.  9— new  regulallona  of  Louis 
Napoleon  r^arding,  99. 

Edward  VI.,  debaaemsot  of  the  ooin  under,  I.  iv.  TOl 

Edwardes,  lieutenant,  opeimtlona  of,  against  the  Sikhs, 
IV.  zlix.  65— mijor,  at  siege  of  Mooltan,  109. 

Edwarda,  betrayal  of  the  Cato  Street  conspirators  byt  L 
z.  46,  46. 

ESgerton,  Lord  Franda,  III.  xzzv.  92— motion  by,  on 
Irish  corporation  bill,  zzxvL  £8w 

Eglinton,  eari  of;  h>i4-lieutenant  of  IreUmd,  1868,  IV. 
IvL  64  note. 

Egoa,  M.,  mtniater  of  marine,  I.  zL  60. 

Eguia,  genenl,  displaced  by  the  revoluttonlsts  at  Gran- 
ada, I.  viL  78 — Royalist  insurrection  under,  xl.  00. 

Egypt,  the  revolt  of,  against  Turkey,  IL  ziil.  86— pscba 
of,  sul^ugation  of  Crete  by,  ziv.  97— position,  eta,  of, 
under  Mehemet  All,  III.  zzzlL  8 — ^his  system  of  civil 
government,  4— origin  of  the  war  with  Turkey,  5 — sns- 

Kcted  designs  of  France  on,  89— interferenee  of  Russia 
tween  her  snd  Turkey,  28  el  eeq. — surrender  ol^  to 
Mehemet  All  agreed  to  by  Turkey,  S5 — treaty  between, 
and  Turkey,  88— Mehemet  All  confirmed  in,  ^b.— jeal- 
ouay  of  England  regarding  French  predominance  in. 
40 — ultimate  demanda  of  the  parttea  regarding,  66— 
eonditiona  of  treatv  of  the  five  powers  regarding,  67 — 
importance  of  Syria  in  relation  to,  68— terma  of  treaty 
between  Mehemet  All  and  Turkey  regarding,  76— 
ThlerS's  policy  towsrd,  zzziv.  68— treaty  regarding,  be- 
tween Turkey  and  Mehemet  All,  114— propoaed  ceaaion 
of,  to  England,  IV.  zli.  120.— £te  alao  Mehemet  All. 

Egyptian  fleet,  Junction  of,  with  the  Turiciah,  II.  ziv. 
lit 

Egyptian  troops,  the,  engaged  for  reconquest  of  Greece, 
U.  xiv.  108. 

Egyptians,  race  of  the,  11.  xilL  7. 

Eichhom,  M..  a  leader  of  Che  Puritan  party  in  Prussia, 
IIL  xzvii.  78. 

EJectmeuts,  commencement  of.  In  Ireland,  L  z.  118 — 
number  o^  in  Ireland,  IV.  zlil.  7&— «iactments  regard- 
ing, 79. 

Elbe,  regulatlona  regarding  the  ftee  navigation  of  the, 
IIL  xxvil.  41— terms  of  treaty  with  Austria  regarding 
the,  xxxll.  4& 

EibcBuf,  disorders  at,  1848,  IV.  L  69. 

Elbruz  Mountain,  tbe,  II.  xiiL  60  and  note. 

Eldott,  lord  chancellor,  opposes  the  relaxation  of  tbe 
caiminal  code,  I.  iv.  47— oppoaed  to  the  resumption  of 
cadi  payments,  x.  21  note— on  the  Manchester  meeting, 
29  note— on  the  conduct  of  the  msglstrates  there,  81 
note— bill  to  prevent  poatponing  triafbrought  in  by,  86 
— entidpationa  of^  regarding  the  queen,  81— «tthe  trial 
of  the  queen,  84--on  the  admisden  of  the  GreuviHes 
into  the  mlnidry,  118— on  the  liberal  tendendes  of  the 
cabinet  in  1888,  II.  xix.  17— oppoaea  the  dlk  biU,  49^ 
opposes  the  bills  for  enfrenchlsing  tbe  English  Catho- 
lics, XX.  98— his  alleged  Indeddon  in  Chancery,  82— 
redgnation  oi;  on  Canning*a  appohitment,  xzi.  64— on 
the  bitterness  of  party  Sfdrit,  1097,  65  note— receptiop 
of,  en  his  secession  ftom  the  Canning  miniatry,  68— his 
retirement  from  public  life,  and  ahareder,  09— his  char- 
acter aa  a  statesman,  70— arguments  of,  against  repeal 
of  the  test  and  corporation  acts,  108, 108-121— George 
rv.*s  account  to,  of  the  discnsdon  with  ministen  on 
the  Catholie  queation,  197  note— on  flie  bill  fbr  snp- 
presdng  the  Catholic  Aaaodatlon,  186— interview  sf, 
with  George  IV.  regarding  the  CathoHc  Mil,  160  and 
note— hla  Judgmenta  on  Scotch  eaaea,  xziii.  19. 

Election,  mode  of,  changed  by  ordinance  in  France  in 
1816,  L  ill  14 

Electtona,  temper  of  Franee  during  those  of  1815,  L  IIL 
87— their  ultn-Royallst  charader,  88— proposed  new 
law  of,  110  0t  ss?.— debate  on  it.  111— change  In  tho 
law,  and  defecta  of  it,  vl.  1— those  of  1616, 8— their  re- 
sult, 6— new  law  proposed,  11 — argnmenta  for  it,  19  et 
as?.— and  against  It,  14— it  is  carried,  17— refleetions  on 
it,  18— of  1819,  preparattona  for,  iz.  16— their  result,  IT 
—of  1890,  thdr  results,  96-1891,  xl  95—1897,  IL  zvi. 
71— in  Great  Britain,  command  of  them  Aie  object  of 
the  Catholie  Assodatlon,  zz.  27—1896,  zzL  44-4nter- 
ferenee  of  the  priests  in  those  of  Ireland,  46—1880,  ez- 
dtement  during,  and  influence  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion on  them,  zzIL  66— .gain  to  the  Liberals  by  them, 
67— tho«e  of  Ireland,  68— violence  of  thoae  of  1881, 
zziiL  66— results  of  them,  68— petitions  sgahist,  fbr 
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bribeiy,  18SB,  164— the  first,  under  Lonii  PfaUippe,  un- 
Ikvorable  isnie  of,  zxt.  67— the  French,  1834,  rasults 
of.  III.  xzx.  68 — the  first,  under  the  reform  act,  xzzl. 
26— the  Freneh,  1834,  retulte  of,  zxxilL  ft— of  18S7  in 
Ftence,  M  note,  zzxiv.  2— the  English,  1836,  zxzr.  19 
—the  Scottish,  20— the  Irish,  21— Great  Britain,  1641, 
zxzviiL  67— of  1847,  the,  in  Great  Britain,  IV.  xliii. 
98— the  last,  in  Franoe  under  Louis  Philippe,  xlri.  8&— 
the  Frencli,  1848,  decree  regulating,  L  SKX— postponed, 
81 — eflforts  of  goTernment  to  control  them,  49 — their  re- 
sults, 66,  64— June,  1818,  77— law  of,  by  Prussian  con- 
stitntion  of  1843,  liii.  29— of  1862,  in  England,  Iri.  69 
—for  the  Legialatire  Assembly  in  Franoe,  1849,  ItU. 
14 

Eleotive  franchise,  the  proposed,  under  the  refonn  bill, 
II.  xzUL  43. 

Electoral  colleges,  new  constitution  of  the,  in  n«noe, 
1816, 1,  ill.  16— proposed  new  constitution  of.  111,  112, 
118---oew  constitution  of,  by  ordinance  of  September  6, 
182— project  regarding,  vL  11. 

Electoral  corruption,  increase  of,  under  the  reform  act, 
ni.  zxzi.  24. 

Electoral  districts,  law  fixing  the  boundaries  of,  in  Fxmnoe, 
L  ix.  -99— equal  diyision  oi^  one  of  the  objects  of  the 
Radicals,  IIL  xzxi.  1,  zxxvit  68. 

Electoral  law,  the,  preparations  of  government  for  a 
change  in,  L  ill.  12&— changes  in,  by  the  ordinance  of 
September  6,  182— movement  in  the  Peers  against,  vi. 
88— arguments  for  change  in  it,  84— discussion  in  the 
Pters  on,  87— the  motion  for  change  in  it  carried,  96 — 
new,  proposed  in  France,  iz.  28— and  decided  on,  ib. — 
the  proposed  new,  for  France,  63— disousrion  on  it  in 
the  Deputies,  64  H  aeq. — amendment  on  It  moved  and 
carried,  78 — (farther  one  carried  by  ministers,  74— ef- 
fiacts  of  the  change  in,  109 — ordonnanee  dumging  the, 
II.  zvil.  68— various  changes  in,  by  ordonnanee,  186— 
discussion  on,  after  accession  of  Louis  PhiUppe,  xxiv. 
68— change  In,  zzv.  49— new.  In  Belgium,  IV.  liii.  17— 
new,  Prussia,  87. 

Eleotorsl  reform  in  France,  aee  Reform. 

Electoral  right,  extension  of,  in  Hungaiy,  lY.  Uv,  16. 

Electoral  rights,  new  law  of.  In  France,  IV.  Ivii.  26. 

Electoral  suffrage,  ezclusion  of  government  employes 
fh)m,  IL  zvi.  78. 

Electors,  number  of,  in  France,  I.  vL  1,  iz.  6— royal  cir- 
cular to,  1820,  94— the  constitution  of  1880  in  France 
regaiding  age  of,  II.  xxiv.  48— number  of,  under  Louis 
Philippe,  IIL  xzz.  60— system  of  r^;i8tering,  under 
the  reform  bill,  zzxl.  24— proposed  qualification  of, 
under  municipal  reform  act,  xzzvi.  9, 10 — Ledru-Rol- 
lfaft*s  circular  to,  1843,  IV.  1. 81— and  Camot's,  84— new 
circular  from  Ledru-Rollin  to,  47  et  aeq. 

Electric  telegraph,  the,  advantages  and  dangers  of,  I.  i. 
68— in  India,  IV.  zliz.  118  and  note— influence  of,  IviL 
66. 

Electricity,  connection  of  potato  disease  with,  IV.  zlil. 
88. 

Elensis,  priests  of;  in  the  Hetairia,  II.  ziv.  6u 

Elgin,  lord,  on  Canada,  III.  zzxvli.  113. 

Elgin  marbles,  the  purchase  of  the,  I.  IL  62. 

El  Guennaoni,  a  Moorish  chief;  IV.  xlv.  86— oonferenoe 
with  the  French,  86. 

Elijah,  Mende]s8ohn*s,  IIL  xzviii.  86. 

EIlo,  general,  suppression  of  the  insurrection  In  Valencia 
by,  I.  viL  46 — afresh  revolt  in  Valenda  suppressed  by, 
64— severities  of,  at  Valencia,  60— called  to  defend 
Madrid,  TO— overthrow  and  Imprisonment  of,  78 — con- 
demnation of,  zi.  41 — attack  on,  at  Valencia,  and  his 
danger,  66— second  trial,  and  execution  of,  72. 

EUpoo,  Chinese  commisdoner,  negotiations  with,  IV. 
xlviiL42. 

Elizabeth,  reformation  of  the  coin  under,  L  Iv.  70— Ire- 
land during  the  reign  of,  III.  zzzL  117. 

Elisabeth,  empress  of  Russia,  parentage,  character,  etc, 
of,  I.  vilt.  98— alienation  of  Alezander  from  her,  99— 
reconciliation  between  them,  101— her  arrival  at  Ta- 
ganrog, 104— during  the  emperor's  last  illness,  106— 
her  death  and  funeral,  106. 

Elizabethpol,  battle  of,  II,  xiil.  72— defeat  of  the  Per- 
sians near,  zv.  4. 

Ellenborough,  lord  chief-Justice,  trial  of  Hone  before,  I. 
iv.  21— death  and  character  of,  60. 

EQenborough,  lord,  lord  privy  seal,  II.  zzi.  97  note— on 
the  East  India  bill,  IIL  xxxi.  78— president  of  boaid 
of  oontrol,  1886,  xxzv.  16  note— on  the  want  of  public 
works  In  India,  zxxiz.  18— president  of  boarA  of  con- 
trol under  Peel,  IV.  zIL  14— appointed  govemor>gen- 
eial  of  India,  III.  zl  186— proclaniatlon  of,  to  garrison 
of  JelUUbMl,  IV.  zlviU.  6<^his  dhaiMter,  67— causes 
of  Ms  early  reeall,  68— his  prefbrence  of  the  military 
Mthorlttes,  69— his  views  regarding  Afghanistan,  70— 
measures  to  reinforde  Mott,  77— abandons  the  idea  of 
advaoee  to  Cabal,  Sl—agrees  to  It,  88— orders  the  re- 


moval of  the  gates  of  Somnauth,  96— procbODsiftf  4mi  en 
retirement  from  Afghanistan,  106, 108  aote-^ol^i«et  in 
restoring  the  gates  of  Somnauth,  100— his  condoct  in 
it,  110— views  of,  as  to  Scinde,  zliz.  7— his  instnietioas 
to  Napier,  ib.  and  note— new  treaty  proposed  to  tbt 
Ameers,  8-^«nd  forced  on  them,  9 — reinforeemeHs 
sent  Napier  by,  20— annezatlon  of  Sdnde,  21 — ^proda- 
mation  of,  on  annezing  Scinde,  29— first  proeeediass  in 
Scinde,  80u-the  war  with  Gwallor,  34  et  sea.— briliaaiit 
results  of  his  admlnisnation,  48 — ^personai  credit  dne 
to  him,  44— causes  of  his  recall,  46— prq»azatl4»s  o(C 
for  the  Sikh  war,  68— reflections  on  poUqr  of,  121. 

Ellloe,  Mr.,  made  prisoner  by  the  Canadian  Insurgents, 
IIL  zzzvii.  108. 

Elliot,  lord,  Irish  secretaiy,  1841,  IV.  zlL  14  nota^ 

Elliot,  captain,  assistant  commisrioner  at  Canton,  IV. 
zlvilL  2i— 'representations  of,  on  ^e  opium  smosgliag, 
22— surrender  of  the  opium  by,  28— further  prooeediDgs 
of,  at  Canton,  24— commences  hostttitieB,  26 — ^traaly 
concluded,  27— and  disavowed,  28— recalled,  <ft.  84— 
again  negotiates,  29 — ^terms  agreed  to,  88. 

Ellis,  Mr.  Agar,  commissioner  of  land  revenue,  II.  xzUL 
6  note. 

El  Ouffia,  tribe  of,  destroyed  by  the  French,  m.  Txriil 
98. 

Elpliin,  bill  abolishing  bishopric  of,  HL  zzzL  46  note. 

Elphlnstone,  general,  succeeds  to  command  at  CsdmL 
and  his  character,  IIL  zL  09— his  defectiw  defisaaTe 
arrangements,  102 — inactivity  of,  on  the  outbreak  of 
the  insurrection,  104  —  and  during  the  morder  ef 
Bnmes,  etc.,  ib. — ^Indeoision  of,  during  siege  of  com- 
missariat fort,  106— recommends  capitnlanon,  168— 
Jealousy  between  him  and  Shelton,  109 — etormixtg  of 
the  Ric^bashee  fort,  110— his  continued  Indeeisicii, 
112 — ^indecision  of;  as  to  removal  into  the  Bala-Hiasar, 
116— attempts  to  negotiate,  116 — refnses  to  sappoit 
Shelton  at  Beh-Meru,  118— capitulatloo,  120,  121— 
faithlessness  of  the  .Afghans,  122— last  instrnctioiiB  ef 
Macnaghten  to,  124— fresh  treaty  entered  Into,  126^  127 
—the  retreat,  128  «t  ss?. — surrender  of,  134— efiert  of 
his  indecision,  etc,  141 — causes  ef  his  ampointmeot,  14SL 

Elphlnstone,  lord,  governor  of  Bombay,  OI.  zl.  99  note. 

Elphlnstone,  Hon.  Mountstuart,  treaty  oonduded  with 
Afghanistan  by,  IIL  zl.  26— opposes  the  Afghanistan 
expedition,  64. 

Elschmladzine,  fortress  of,  captured  by  the  Rn— lani,  IL 
zv.  21— attacked  by  the  Persians,  2l 

Ely,  riots  In,  1819,  L  z.  83. 

Emancipation,  difficulties  in  the  way  of,  in  Bnnda,  L 
vilL  82,  83. 

Emaun  Ghur,  ezpedition  of  Napier  against»  IT.  zliz.  10 
— ^its  capture  and  destruction,  IL 

EmigranU,  proposed  indemnity  to  the  French,  IL  zvL  17. 

Emigrants,  numbers  of,  1820  to  1833,  IL  zzL  26  and  note 
— ^present  number  of,  28— Influz  of,  183T,  into  the  Uni. 
ted  States,  III.  zzzvii.  4— number  of,  to  Canada,  1847- 
1864, 118  and  note— Irish,  remittances  from,  1848^864, 
IV.  zliiL  49  and  note. 

Emigration,  Increased,  Arom  Great  Britain  caused  by  free 
trade,  L  L  10^-4W>m  Ireland,  1848  to  1662,  Uk,  note— 
from  Great  Britain,  1860  to  1868,  A.— increase  of,  to 
America,  66 — ezcluslvely  internal  in  Enasia,  vfiL  68— 
as  a  means  of  relieving  the  distresses  of  Ireland,  z.  117 
— ^Influence  of  the  passion  for  f^reedom  in  promoting, 
II.  zilt  2-irom  Great  Britain,  1888-1862,  zlz.  47  note 
—of  artisans,  repeal  of  laws  against,  62--^nblie,  ad- 
vantage which  would  have  accnied  to  Ireland  from, 
zz.  17— increase  of,  in  Ireland,  flrom  fne  trade,  zzL 
170— vast  increase  of,  Arom  England,  zxiiL  121— due  to 
changes  produced  by  the  refonn  bill,  122— its  amonn^ 
1826^882  and  1846-1868, 121  note— amount  from  Ire- 
land as  compared  with  price  of  wheat,  122  note— great 
Increase  of,  since  the  refonn  bill,  160— cfaaractevlBties 
of  the  passion  for,  among  the  English  and  Getnaas, 
ni.  zzvlL  1— its  amount,  ib.  note— amount  oC  £rani 
Ireland,  1861-1864,  zzzL  68  note— discussion  In  Par- 
liament on,  1839,  xxzviii.  lO-^eceaslty  of.  In  Ireland, 
29— amount  of,  flrom  Ireland  during  the  famine,  IV. 
zliU.  46,  46— table  o^  1841  to  1866,  46  note— ite  efict 
on  the  population,  4t— eztenslve,  from  Scotland,  alter 
the  famine,  68— increase  of,  ttom  Great  Britain,  li?&— 
table  of,  1841  to  1862,  ib.  note— Irish,  statiaties  of;  1&9 
note— tables  of,  168  notea— small  amount  of,  to  Algeria, 
zlv.  7— statistics  of,  1846  to  1862,  Ivi.  4  note— iafluenee 
of,  1848,  etc.,  19— effects  of,  on  census  of  1861,  84— ef- 
fects of  the  gold  discoveries  on,  74  and  note— what 
drives  an  established  nation  to,  Ivil.  57  et  eeq, — from 
Germany  and  England,  69— inflaenee  of  steam  naviga- 
tion, etc.,  on,  66b 

Emigration  fund,  formation  of,  by  sale  of  crown  lands, 
HL  xzzviii.  11 

Emigration  question,  commencement  of  the  disenasion 
of  the,  IL  zzi.  96— appointnent  of  a  oommlttee  on  It, 
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97— debates  on  It,  S8— nflactloiii  on  the  tol^Mti  And 
Its  ImportancOt  ^- 

Emine,  vife  of  AU  Frcha,  IL  xIlL  T8  noto. 

Bmperor,  pioviiloiia  of  Anatriaa  oonsiltatioii  ngafdiog 
tho,  IV.  It.  8. 

Rn^wnx'f  Fort,  mftun  of  the,  at  Alglere,  IL  xrll.  40. 

Bmpbre,  danger  to  the  Indepeodenoe  of  Oeniuny  on  the 
dtaaolntioii  of  the,  IIL  xxrU.  S. 

Empire  and  Beakonitlon,  Capellgue*a  Hletorjr  of  the,  IL 
XT»L89. 

Emplojren,  oomblnatlon  of  woifanen  agalnit,  IL  xix.  64 
—and  emplojred,  growing  Irritation  betireen,  zxlil.  180 
— oompetitlon  betveen,  and  irar  with  emptoyed  in 
Fknnee,  IIL  zadz.  8,  ttt.  83. 

Emjdoymieat,  want  of,  the  greet  ceoae  of  Irlah  dliU'eee, 
If.  XX.  84— -want  of;  for  Uie  edneated  pilaiee  In  Ger> 
many,  IIL  xzriL  83— gofenuneai,  geneeal  paaion  for, 
in  France,  IV.  xlir.  IM. 

Enan,  the  dnko  d\  made  member  of  Chamber  of  Peen, 
LilLM. 

Eneombeied  ErtateeComndalon,  the,  la  Ireland,  IL  zxL 
170. 

Enoumbered  eetatea  bill  for  Ireland,  paaring  of  the,  IV. 
!▼!.  SS^worUng  of  it,  and  its  eflbeti,  64,  66. 

Endowmeata,  neceariif  of,  to  national  education,  I.  x.  68. 

Enfantln,  H.,  leader  of  the  St  Blmoniana,  IIL  xxix.  T— 
trial  oi;  XXX.  8. 

Enfranchlaement,  iiiniBterial  plan  of,  by  the  r^om  bill, 
IL  xzUL  4a. 

Engelhardt,  general,  defeat  of  the  Hnngarlane  by,  IV. 
It.  8L 

Enghien,  the  dnke  d*,  Ghateaabriand*i  eondnet  on  the 
murder  oi;  IL  xriil.  8. 

England,  general,  foree  orgaaiaed  under,  IV.  xItUL  T7 
— hie  adraooe  to  the  K^nek,  and  dejbat,  TO— pamm 
the  Kqfttck  Pass,  and  Jolna  Nott,  84--««tlreB  throngh 
the  Kcjaek,  98. 

England,  redueed  prodooe  of  wheat  in,  fnm.  f^«e  trade, 
1. 1.  lO—proportlona  of  educated  and  unedneated  eiim- 
Inala  in,  48— Inlqnlttes  perpetrated  by  Juries  in,  ilL  188 
—the  trials  for  treason  in  1817  in.  It.  82— want  of  the 
MtToehial  lehool  system  in,  46— statlstlos  of  crime  in, 
92  note— and  of  criminals,  98  note— Lingard^s  Hlatory 
o^  T.  68, 64— Lord  Mahon'a,  68— Macaulay*!,  SO— Mar- 
tineau^a,  61— propoied  introduction  of  the  school  ays- 
tem  of  Scotland  into,  x.  66— statistios  of  education  in, 
07— newipapers  published  in,  1788, 1790,  and  1881, 186 
note— residence  of  Chateaubriand  in,  xL  8  note— oon- 
aamptton  of  aidmal  food  and  wheaten  bread  in,  com- 
pared with  France,  IL  xril.  186— average  produce  per 
aere  In,  198— erime  In,  1888,  1880.  xix.  78  note— ex- 
pense  of  the  poor  in,  compared  with  Ireland,  xx.  8— 
e^rants  fkom,  at  Tarious  times  to  Ireland,  6^-«fliBet8  of 
the  conquest  of  Ireland  1^,  7— oriminal  committals  in, 
1828-1884, 16  note— the  collection,  etc.,  of  tithes  in,  81 
— bill  far  eafiranchiring  the  Catholies  in,  thrown  out, 
»,  88— bais  regarding  the  GathoUos  in,  1884,  98— biU 
prohibiting  droulatlon  of  Scotch  notes  in,  xxL  106— 
great  Protestant  meetings  in,  1828, 180— retribution  on, 
for  Catholic  emancipation,  167— increase  of  poor-rates 
in,  1828-1830,  xxlL  16  and  note— malority  of  members 
for,  againit  the  reform  bin,  xxUL  67  note— change  in 
representation  of;  by  the  reform  bill,  110— edueation 
in,  IIL  xxviL  9— the  early  prose  writen  of,  xxriii.  41 
—result  of  the  elections  of  1886  in,  xxxr.  10— dimin- 
ished cottflumption  of  beer  in,  87— fforemment  report 
on  eorporations  of,  xxxvl.  8— bill  for  their  reform,  7— 
immigration  of  Irish  laborers  into,  46— tithe  bill  for, 
and  btU  for  registration  of  births,  ete.,  48— ratio  of  in- 
crease  of  population  in,  68— panperism  and  crime  in, 
1948,  xxxTii.  46— the  eariy  struggles  of  Scotland  with, 
78— the  elections  of  1841  for,  xxxrili  67  note— tiie  su. 
premaey  of,  deetroyed  by  the  reform  bill,  61— riots  in, 
1848,  rv.  xlL  SO-bank  act  of  1844  for,  107  sC  sagk— 
number  of  miles  of  railway  completed  in,  to  1880,  xliL 
5  note— diminution  of  crime  In,  during  railwar  mania, 
9  not»— poor-rales  and  paupers,  1848-1847,  18  note- 
proposed  new  turnpike  regulations  for,  60>-employ- 
ment  and  relief  afforded  by  railways  in,  xlili.  68, 66— 
relattre  amount  of  poor-rate  In,  7ft— ratio  of  mortality 
in,  98  note — ^mUes  of  railway  in,  188  note — pauperism 
and  expenditure  for  it,  1847-1848, 184  and  note— com- 
mittals for  crime  in,  1844-1849,  186  note— town  and 
eonntry  rates  of  mortality  in,  167— aven^  prices  of 
wheat  in,  1846-1854^  160  note— paupers  reltered  In, 
1848-1856, 168  note.— See  for  the  empire  Great  Britain. 

English,  numbers  of,  in  Paris,  1819, 1.  Ik.  8— tenden<nr 
of,  to  concentrate  their  Interest  on  one  sul()eot,  II.  xxiL 
41— war  not  natural  to  the,  IIL  xxrit.  1. 

Engliah  bankers,  the,  oppose  the  circulation  of  Scotch 
notes  in  England,  IL  xxi.  108. 

Engliah  and  Irish  Exchequen^  eoofloUdation  of  the,  L 
SL66b 


BagUdi  temers,  Jealousy  of,  in  Ireland,  n.  zx.  19. 
EttgUsh  forces,  position  of  the,  in  Fnmee,  I.  IIL  99. 
Engliah  institntlons,  unfitness  of;  for  the  Irish,  II. 

16— effacts  of  the  extension  of,  to  Ireland,  xxL  118^ 
English  government,  effects  of  Catholic  emandpation  on, 

II.  xxi.  166. 
English  law,  defect  in,  aa  regards  treason,  I.  It.  89. 
English  mind,  Inluenee  of  the  nraetleal  Ghacacter  of  Uml 

m.  xxxi.  4. 
English  Bevolntion,  contrast  between,  and  the  Freneh, 

IL  xviL  186— Chilsot's  History  of  th^  xrliL  80,  82. 
Emdish  and  Freneh  silks,  comparison  between,  IL  xix. 

English  spirits.  Increase  of  duties  on,  IL  xxIL  84. 

EbgUsh  wt>rkiiien,  the  expulsion  of,  finom  France,  IV.  L 
n— ennlslon  of;  ficom  Souen,  1846, 68. 

Eanis,  Tiolent  speech  of  <yOonneU  at,  IL  xxi.  164. 

Bttos,  advanee  of  the  Bwaians  to,  IL  xr.  186. 

Emiqae,  don,  one  of  the  eandidatea  for  the  hand  of  the 
Queen  of  Spain,  IV.  xItI.  44, 4& 

Entail,  law  of;  Ha  necessity,  II.  xri.  48. 

Entails,  messnres  of  the  Cortea  of  1880  regarding,  L  tIL 
86. 

Eothen,  lemariES  on,  L  ▼.  86. 

Epemay,  prosperity  of  wine-meidiaats  of,  II.  xziv.  IL 

Epirus,  intrigues  of  the  Emprem  Cathoine  in,  IL  xilL 
7ft— general  insunection  in,  xIt.  88— Oraek  expedition 

'  into,  68— snceesses  of  Bossaria  in,  91->operatlon8  of 
Bossaris  In,  94— operationB  in,  1894, 113— ravages  of 
brigandain,  IIL  xxxii.  88. 

Epiaoopaiiana,  nnmbera  of,  in  Ireland,  IIL  xxxi.  45. 

Equality,  passion  for,  in  France,  IL  xriL  117— practical 
establishment  o^  in  Poland,  xxrl  8. 

Equestrian  order,  the,  in  the  States  general  of  Praaria, 
lU.  xxTiL  77  note. 

Erohe,  M.,  minister  of  commerce,  IV.  lUi.  68k 

Erekli^  ceptare  of,  by  the  Egyptians,  III.  xxxlL  14. 

Erfbrth,  congress  of  prinoes  summoned  at,  IV.  liiL  90. 

Eriatoft  prince,  operations  of;  against  the  Persians,  IL 
xr.  2& 

Erivan,  capture  of,  by  the  Busrians,  II.  xill.  78— ceded 
to  them,  ib.— «gatn  taken  by  them,  xr.  84— permanent- 
ly surrendered  to  Russia,  86— prorince  oi;  oeded  to 
Russia,  88,  IIL  xl.  8& 

Erlon,  the  count  d\  his  arrest,  etc.,  ordered,  I.  UL  19. 

Ernest,  prince,  at  the  Somma  Campagna,  IV.  111.  60. 

Ernest,  the  archduke,  at  Cuatosa,  IV.  lii  67— defeat  of 
Garibaldi  by,  117. 

EroUas,  the  baron  d*,  heads  the  Boyalist  insurrection,  L 
xL  66— a  member  of  the  regeney  at  Urgel,  78 — ^proc- 
lamation by,  ib.  note— rietorr  of;  at  Urgel,  74— de- 
feated, 76— retires  to  France,  ih. 

Erzeronm,  population  of;  IL  xilL  89  note,  62 — ^forces  nn- 
der  pacha  of,  68— forces  under  him,  1882,  xir.  66— and 
1828,  XT.  88,  68— preparationa  for  defenae  of,  84— cap- 
ture of;  by  the  Russians,  108— rstiaat  of  Faakawitch  to, 
106. 

EseoTedo,  poUflcal  chief  at  SeriUe,  L  xL  44— elected  to 
the  Cortea  of  1828,  61. 

Baki-Amautlar,  combata  at,  II.  xr.  117, 118. 

Eski-Stambonl,  attack  by  the  Turks  on,  II.  xv.  69,  6a 

Espdata,  goTcmor  of  Punpeluna,  etc.,  L  yii.  78. 

EsplAosa,  Don  Carioa,  appointed  captain-general  of  Old 
Caatile,  L  viL  92— defbat  of  Quesada  by,  xl.  78. 

Eqfrfottage,  attempt  to  introduce  system  of,  in  India,  m. 
xL6. 

Bnai  Historiqne,  Chateanbriand*s,  L  xL  6  note,  IL  xrilL 
7,U. 

Essala  anr  rBlstoire  de  France,  Gkiisot*s,  IL  xriiL  89. 

Essays  on  the  History  of  France,  Thierry's,  II.  xrili.  81. 

Bsnerk,  capture  of,  by  the  Austrians,  IV.  It.  8. 

Essex,  additional  members  for,  IL  xxiiL  48  note. 

Easlone,  fort  ot  atormed  by  the  Sardinlana,  IV.  UL  109. 

Eatabliabed  Church,  Lord  John  Russell,  etc,  on  an.  III. 
xxzT.  88  ■  numbers  belonging  to  the,  in  Irdand,  xxxrl 
19  note. 

Estar,  count  d\  indemnity  to^  I.  Ix.  109  note. 

"Estates,**  eatabliahment  of;  in  HanoTer,  Baden,  etc, 
m.  xxtIL  17. 

Estates,  meeting  of  the  general,  in  Praaaia,  in  1848,  m. 
xxril.  69— the  Hungarian,  IV.  UU.  10— tiie  Prusaiaa, 
meeting  of,  1848,  28— decree  oouToking  the,  in  Aus- 
tria, Ut.  6,  7. 

Estatea,  hereditary,  in  Ruaaia,  L  tUL  28— salea  of,  in 
Ireland,  under  encumbered  estates  act,  IV.  ItI.  64,  66l 

Eatertiasy,  prince,  IV.  Ut.  88. 

Esthonla,  enftranohisement  of  the  eerfs  of,  I.  tUI.  66^ 

Estramadura,  guerilla  and  robber  banda  in,  I.  tIL  86— 
disturbances  In,  1819,  64,  xi.  46. 

Ettlingen,  defeat  of  the  Baden  insugenta  at,  IV.  liii.  88. 

EtrifEs,  defeat  of  the  Aiabe  on  the,  IV.  xIt.  88. 

Etruria,  the  qneen  of,  treaty  with  Spain  regarding,  L 
▼1L4B. 
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Bo,  ChAtean  d*,  yiaii  of  Qaeen  Victoria  to  Loais  Philippe 
at,  and  eonferenoes  on  the  Spaniih  marriages,  IV.  zItL 
41. 

Baboaa,  tnsarreetfon  In,  II.  ziv.  70— pacha  of,  89— suc- 
eSMea  of  the  Oreekt  In,  91— the  Tarklsh  garrison  in, 
reliered,  104^-defeatB,  etc,  of  the  Greeks  In,  1825, 
14A. 

Ragene,  prinee,  Ticiorlea  of^  over  the  Turks,  II.  xiiL 
85. 

Eugene,  prince,  attack  on,  before  Sehamla,  IL  xr.  53, 
68,  68— defeat  of,  before  Varna,  63,  69. 

Eugene,  prince,  of  Sayoj,  IV.  111.  88. 

Earopftische  ScIaTonleben,  Uaklander*8,  III.  xzyilL  69. 

Sorope,  exhaustion  of  the  governments  of;  by  the  war,  I. 
t.  S—effoets  of  the  alliance  of  France  and  England  on, 
8— calamitous  effects  of  the  revolution  of  1848  on,  18 — 
intnry  done  to  the  oause  of  freedom  bj  it,  24 — ^influence 
of  increased  supplies  of  gold  on,  8&— ratio  of  ioerease 
of  population  in,  89— rapidity  of  reaction  in,  after  the 
revolution  of  1848, 54— general  failure  of  representative 
institutions  in,  65 — commencement  of  the  wars  of  races 
In,  62— increased  emigration  from,  66— increasing  in- 
fluence of  religion  in,  74— increased  influence  of  Russia 
In,  vilL  12— sensation  in,  on  the  death  of  Napoleon,  Ix. 
192— simultaneous  outbreak  of  the  revolutionary  spirit 
over,  1819  and  1820,  z.  162— effects  of  the  Spanish  Rev- 

'  olnUon  in,  xlL  1— character  of  the  wars  of,  IL  xiii.  1 
— Influence  of  the  passion  for  fk^eedom  in,  8— wars  of 
races  in  east  of;  6— interest  created  in,  by  the  defease 
of  Mlssolonghi,  xiv.  141— sensation  caused  by  Navarino 
throughout,  167— character  of  the  wan  of,  fVom  1815 
to  1880,  zv.  1 — excitement  In,  on  the  panage  of  the 
Balkan,  etc.,  136— annual  number  of  emigrants  fh>m, 
xxl.  29--4nter8st  excited  by  the  debate  on  Navarino  In, 
98 — ^new  policy  of  England  in,  since  the  reform  bill, 
xxiii.  12(^influenoe  of  the  French  Revolution  of  1880 
In,  zxiv.  91— change  in  attitude  of  Franoe  toward, 
1880,  xzv.  1 — ^terrible  wars  between,  and  Asia,  zxvL  1 
— eausea  of  this  perpetual  strife,  i— opposite  Bouroes  of 
their  strength  and  weakness,  8— disastrous  effects  of  the 
conquest  of  the  Bvsanttne  empire,  and  the  partition 
of  Poland  on,  4,  5— importance  of  the  restonaUon  of 
Poland  to,  99 — sensation  caused  by  the  arbitrary  de- 
erees  of  the  Qermanlo  Diet  in.  III.  zzvil.  60--effeet  of 
the  triumph  of  the  Conservatives  in  1815  on  states  of, 
91 — advantages  of  the  German  confederacy  to  the  peace 
of,  98— Schlossei^s  History  of,  xxvili.  48— hostilitv  In, 
toward  Louis  Philippe,  xxix.  22— increased  considera- 
tion of  France  after  the  suppression  of  the  revolt  of  the 
cloister  St.  Meri,  80— powers  of,  how  conciliated  on 
behalf  of  government  of  Louis  Philippe,  xzz.  8 — ex- 
citement in,  on  the  successes  of  Ibrahim  Pacha,  xxxlL 
SO— views  of  the  powers  regarding  Russia  and  Turkey 
in  1889,  65 — excitement  In,  on  the  bombardment  of 
Bayrout,  66 — escape  of,  fh>m  war  on  the  Eastern  ques- 
tion, 1810,  xxxiv.  115— politteal  feeling  of  landholders 
in,  contrasted  with  the  United  States,  xxxvlL  9 — effect 
of  reoent  ehangea  in,  on  power  of  Russia,  xl.  81 — 
threatening  aspect  of,  1841,  IV.  xli.  15— Peel  on  In- 
crease of  exports  to,  29— consumption  of  sugar  per 
head  in,  81— sensation  in,  on  the  Afghanistan  disaster, 
61— «fllB0t  of  the  Spanish  marriages  in,  xlvL  49— alarm 
excited  by  the  revolutionary  policy  of  England,  105— 
formation  of  league  i^ainat  her,  106— ezeitementcaused 
1^  annexation  of  Cracow,  zlvii.  96 — effeoCs  on  civillaa- 
tion  of  the  revolutions  in,  IviL  66— operation  of  causes 
to  arrest  population,  64 

European  discipline,  etc.,  introduction  of,  by  Mehemet 
All,  III.  zxxlL  ft— effects  of  Mahmoud*B  introduction 
of,  51. 

European  powers,  treaty  agreed  to  by  the,  regarding  the 
Dardanelles  and  Bosphorus,  III.  xzxil.  76. 

European  and  Asiatic  troops,  right  proportion  of;  in  In- 
dia, IIL  xzxix.  97. 

European  Turkey^  preparation!  for  campaign  of  1829  In, 
IL  XV.  111. 

Europeans,  characteristics  of,  IL  zzvi'  9— sources  of 
their  strength  and  weakness,  8. 

Buxlne,  the,  cIosIuk  of;  to  all  war-ships  but  Russian,  IIL 
xxxii.  8t— £fw  Black  Sea. 

Evans,  colonel,  returned  for  Westminster,  III.  xzxL  62. 

Evans,  sheriff;  and  the  privilege  of  Parliament,  III. 
zxzviii.  91— committal  of,  22. 

Srans,  Sir  de  Lacy,  defeated  In  Westminster,  1841,  IIL 
zxzvlU.  57— arguments  of,  for  the  limited  service  sys- 
tem, rv.  xlIlL  95— opposes  the  embodying  of  the  mill- 
tia.  Ivi.  67. 

Bverett,  Mr.,  on  the  emigration  into  the  United  States,  L 
i.  65  note. 

Bresham,  partially  dlsfhuiehlsed,  IL  xxfll.  42  note. 

Ewart,  Mr., bill  introduced  bv,  for  giving  counsel  to  pris- 

■  oneia,  IIL  xxxvl.  48— motion  bjt  fcr  abolition  of  pun- 
Itbment  of  death,  zxzvUl.  6.     ^ 
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Ezaltadoe,  the,  in  Spain,  L  zi.  64— views  ct,  to.  Cadix, 
xiL80. 

Examiner,  the,  on  the  ten-pound  fhmeliise,  II.  xzfiL  04 
—on  the  ministerial  plan  of  refimnn,  A.  mnit—mapfaKtm 
the  reform  bill,  71. 

Excelmans,  general,  efforts  of,  to  aava  Labedoj^rei,  I.  ffi. 
79— indemnity  to,  ix.  102  note— reception  of;  by  Chaxlac 
X.,  II.  xvl.  6— dismissed  from  service,  1ft— revotatioB- 
ary  force  under,  xvii.  92. 

Exchequer  bills,  refusal  of  government  to  issue,  ISXft,  IL 
xxl.  1, 2ft-fall  in  value  of,  1847,  IV.  zlilL  79.  ICl. 

Exchequers,  the  English  and  Irish,  conseUdatioit  of,  L 
il.  66. 

Excise,  additions  to  the,  1889,  IIL  xzzviH.  SI— cosnpaam- 
tive  contributions  per  head  to,  in  flcoUand  and  IrAnil, 
IV.  ziiU.  58.  . 

Exclusive  system,  spread  of  the,  in  EnglsDd,  I.  r.  168— 
its  effiBct  on  society,  109. 

Excursion  trains,  first  starting  of,  and  benefits  frumi  theas, 
IV.  xlil.  la 

Executions,  diminution  in  number  of,  L  iv.  91— oondeet 
of  the  Irish  peasantry  at,  II.  xx.  16. 

Executive,  weakness  of  the,  in  Turkey,  n.  xUL  tt — ia- 
creaaed  power  of  the,  in  Fiance,  xxv.  101 — views  of 
the  French  Liberals  as  to  the  government  of  the,  IIL 
xxzlv.  64. 

Executive  commfsaion,  weakness  of  the.  In  Franoa,  IV. 
I.  77. 

Exeteri  election  of  18o6  In,  IIL  zxxv.  19. 

Ezmouth,  lord,  sketch  of  the  career  o^  I.  iL  60  note — fala 
first  proceedings  and  demands  at  Algiers  69— htjijwcp- 
arattons  for  the  attack  on  Algiers,  71 — the  foree  tender 
him,  etc.,  72— his  last  demands,  76^-the  batUe,  i$^  76 
— ^honors  conferred  on  him,  82— bis  attack  on  Allien 
»»  an  instance  of  naval  attack  on  land  defeaaeiruL 
xxxiv.  99— offer  of,  to  Marat,  L  ill.  9SL 

Expenditure,  reduction  of,  on  the  peace,  L  iL 
crease  of,  under  Lento  Philippe,  II.  xziv.  T.- 
nancea 

Export,  mannlkotnres  for,  how  they  arrest  popolatieay 
IV.  IvIL  62. 

Export  merchants,  distress  among  the,  on  the  peace,  L 
11.6. 

Exports,  ratio  of,  to  shipping,  1820-1851, 1.  L  88  note- 
British,  1792  and  1815,  IL  2— laiige  Increase  of.  on  the 
peace,  5— increase  of,  1817,  iv.  16— and  1818,  S2 — 
amount  of,  1818,  48— falling  off  in,  1819,  56— dimin- 
ished, to  South  America,  107— increase  of,  for  Fraoee, 
1816  to  1821,  Ix.  4r-fall  In  British,  1818  to  1821,  z.  2ft 
— Fwnch,  1825-1826,  IL  xvi.  62— and  1822..18S0,  xvIL 
88  note— British,  to  South  America,  1817-482&.  xix.  ft 
—British,  1820-1825,  8  note— 1816-1823,  9— failnia  of 
the  reciprocity  system  to  taicrease,  83— 1888-185|,  4T 
note — excess  of  imports  over,  1825,  65,  67 — fallimt  off 
in,  1826,  7»-IriBh,  179ft-1828,  xz.  4-Britia}^  1818- 
1832,  as  compared  with  currency,  etc.,  zzL  It -note — 
Irish,  diminution  of,  xxit.  11— British,  real  and  official 
values  of;  12  and  note— increase  in,  1814  to  1825,  ST 
note— comparative,  to  France,  Russia,  and  Australia, 
zxilL  121  note— French,  fall  In,  after  the  Revdntioiw 
xxv.  38— British,  1880  to  1838.  IIL  xxxl.  65  note— in- 
crease  of,  to  India  and  China,  1827-1819,  7ft  not* — 
Irish,  before  and  since  the  Union,  124  note — Flrancb, 
1884-1886,  xxxiiL  46—1887-1841,  xxxiv.  •  note— Brit. 
toh,  1845-1849,  xxzv.  6  note— 1834-183«,  IS  nota— 
United  SUtes,  1824-1886,  xxzvli.  6  note— Great  Brit- 
ain to  United  States,  1885^1842,  89  note^BritSsh,  ex- 
cess  of  Imports  over,  1887-1842,  and  Its  effects,  84— 
Canada,  increase  of,  shioe  1841, 119— West  Indlea,  be- 
fore and  after  emancipation,  126  note— eoraparlsoa  of 
navv  with,  1792  and  1838,  xxxviiL  85  note— lodta, 
xxxlx.  9  and  note— decline  of,  tram  India  under  Brit- 
ish rule,  22— India,  1848i4864, 82  note-^reat  Britain, 
effects  of  distress  In  1841,  etc.,  on  th*em,  ly.  xlL  IT— 
1880L.1848,  lb.  note-decrease  of,  to  United  Stotea,  1835 
to  1843, 25— Peel  on  the  state  of,,  as  affeeted^y  the  corn- 
laws,  29—1889-1844,  Tl  note— 1815  sad  inS,  117  note 
—increase  In,  1842  to  1847,  xUL  18  and  note— great  in- 
crease  of  imports  over,  to  1847,  xlill.  71— table  o^  1841- 
1849,  ib.  note— 1846-1849, 118  note— faUIng  off  in,  1817, 
123—184(^1860,  ib.  note— great  excess  of  imports  over, 
its  causes  and  consequences,  144, 145— increase  o^  by 
the  gold  diicoveries,  165—1853-1856,  ib.  not^^Vnauem, 
increase  of,  1841  to  1847,  xllv.  9  and  notc^-Algeria, 
xlv.  8—1860-1665,  48  and  note— Fnmee,  1945-1850.  L 
27  note— Germany,  MIL  5  note— England,  1S46  to  1858, 
IvL  4  and  note— effect  of  the  gold  discoveries  on,  74 
and  note. 

Exportation,  duties  on.  In  Turkey,  IL  zilL  91— ngnla- 
tions  reguding,  in  Germanv,  III.  zzviL  41. 

Eye,  disfranchised,  IL  xxill.  42  note. 

Eyre,  lieutenant,  operations  of;  at  Cabnl,  IIL  xL  lift- 
account  of  the  retreat  trcm  Gabul  by,  12S,  199, 132, 
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F. 

Fsbvler,  general,  I.  ill.  187— at  the  faneral  of  Lafayette, 
ULZXX.U. 

]?*ttbvier,  colonel,  efR>rtB  of,  to  lov  diflaffection  in  the 
French  aimy,  I.  zlL  82>-at  the  passage  of  the  Bldiia- 
aoa,  TS— defeated  near  Hlseolonghi,  II.  zIt.  187— force 
raiaed  and  operations  under,  1825,  14<i— euceetees  of, 
near  Athene,  149— defeat  of,  in  attempt  on  Chios,  zy. 
141. 

Faction,  strength  and  efforts  of,  in  Great  Brttain  in  1816, 
I.  ii.M. 

Factory  bill,  the,  1833,  its  provislona,  etc,  III.  zzxL  109. 

Fkctory  and  eduoktion  bill.  Sir  James  Qxabam*s,  IV.  zlL 
T9. 

Factory  bill,  neir,  introduced  by  Sir  James  Graham,  and 
Lord  Ashley's  ten  hours'  amendment,  IV.  zlL  80. 

Factory  oliildren,  state,  etc,  of,  in  Franoe,  III.  zziz.  6. 

Factory  districts,  large  morUlity  in,  IV.  zllii.  87. 

Factory  labor,  Mr.  Flelden's  bill  for  limiting,  IV.  xlill. 
86 — aiyuments  for  it,  ib.  et  eeg.— and  against  it,  89— it 
la  paseed,  01 — ^reflections  on  it^  92. 

Fain,  baron,  the  work  of,  II.  zviii.  40. 

Falloaz,  M.,  IV.  Ivil.  8. 

Falteby,  eroodng  of  the  Pmth  by  the  Rnssiana  at,  11. 
xr.  8L 

Famagnsta,  massacre  of  the  Greeks  in,  II.  zir.  87. 

Ftimllles,  la  Soci6t6des,  organization,  etc,  of,  III.  zzzir. 
85— it  Is  changed  Into  that  des  Saisons,  86L  , 

Family  compact,  danger  of  a  renewal  of  the,  to  England, 
I.  zl.  6l 

Famine,  outbreak  of,  in  Ireland,  1823,  L  z.  128— partial, 
in  Ireland,  1830,  II.  zzilL  26 — the  protectionists  on  the 
dangers  of,  in  Ireland,  IV.  zUi.  60,  64— dtffleulty  of  re- 
turn to  the  oom-laws  after  the,  87— the  danger  of  it 
had  paseed,  88— commencement  of  the,  in  Ireland, 
zliiL  81— inefficiency  of  the  poor-laws  to  meet  it,  82— 

foyemment  plans  of  relief,  83 — eztent  of  the  distress, 
4,  85— mortality  in  Ireland  from  the,  48 — reflections 

on  It,  50 — goyemment  proylsion  against,  in  Chios, 

zlyili.  4. 
Fnmlnea,  Irish,  1828,  etc,  eansed  by  potato  disease,  IV. 
^  zUL  88— cessation  of.  In  India,  under  the  Zemindar 

system.  III.  zzzlz.  16. 
Fanariot  Greeks,  the,  II.  zlli.  41— mnrders  of,  ziv.  24 
Fanoonrt,  colonel,  death  of,  during  the  muthiy  at  Vel- 

lore,  III.  zzzlz.  87. 
Fane,  Sir  Henry,  at  flrst  commands  the  Afghanistan  ez- 

pediUeo,  III.  xi.  67,  63. 
Farms,  splitting  of.  In  Ireland,  for  political  purposes,  II. 

zz.  9— small,  multiplioation  of,  in  Ireland,  zzL  112. 
Farmers,  the  Irish,  the  agrarian  outrages  headed  bv,  I. 

X.  121  and  note— identity  of  intereet  between,  and  the 

manufacturer,  IL  zxL  S8 — desire  for  reform  among 

the,  zzlL  6 — opposition  to  the  sliding  scale  among 

them,  IV.  zli.  41— their  state,  1»6,  zlli.  84 
Farming,  system  of,  in  China,  IV.  xlylil.  12. 
FarriAgton,  captain,  defieat  of  the  Afghan  insurgents  by, 

•  irfezLoe. 

Fashno,  the  aristocracy  of,  and  its  influence,  I.  y.  108, 
109. 

Fathera  of  the  Faith,  title  of;  assumed  by  the  Jesuits, 
IV.  zlyl.  10. 

Faobourgs,  insnrreetlon  of  the,  1880,  II.  zyll.  60. 

Faucher,  Leon^proposal  of,  regarding  uneroidoyed  work- 
men, IV.  I.  79— new  loan  proposed  by,  8(K— one  of  the 
committee  on  electoral  rights,  Ivil.  26. 

Faudt,  Hiss  Helen,  the  acting  of,  I.  y.  106. 

Panst,  Goethe's,  III.  zzyiil.  11— Spohr's  opera  of,  86. 

Fear,  unlyersal  preyalence  of,  in  Russian  goyemment,  I. 
TiiL86. 

Federal  union,  Influence  of  the  reyolutlonary  war  in  in- 
ducing the,  in  Germany,  III.  zzyll.  80— influence  of, 
in  Germany,  8^— influence  of,  on  the  interests  of  man- 
kind, 95— futnra  possibilities  of  It,  96. 

FedericI,  general,  at  Pastrengo,  IV.  111.  88. 

Felangiers,  general,  appobited  goyemor  of  Naples,  I.  yU. 
106. 

Felix,  Don  Ramon,  becomes  minister  of  the  Transmarine 
proyinees,  I.  zl.  29. 

Fellows,  captain,  at  Nayarino,  II.  ziy.  162. 

Felony,  bill  for  allowing  counsel  to  persons  accused  of, 
reacted,  IL  zz.  29. 

Feltre,  the  duke  de,  minister  at  war  under  Richelieu,  I. 
ill.  42— introduces  law  establishing  oourts-martial,  68 
— 4t8  minister  at  war,  yL  6— changes  introduced  into 
the  army  by,  1817, 26— dismissed  fh>m  the  mlnUtiy,  89. 

Females,  ezeluslon  of,  fh>m  the  Spanish  throne,  II.  zziv. 
83 — decree  abolishing  this,  00^-aet  regarding  the  em- 

{iloyment  of,  in  mines,  IV.  zli.  78— bill  for  limiting  the 
iactory  labor  of,  zliil.  86. 
Ferdinand,  the  emperor,  acoesslon  of,  and  his  oommnnl- 
eation  to  the  I>let,IIL  xzylL  66,  IV.  Uy.  4— resignation 


of  If  ettemlch,  6~bis  Indecision,  6— eoncesslons  made, 
ib. — ^ftarther  concessions,  7 — flight  of,  from  Vienna,  82, 
28— proclamation  from  Innspruck,  and  measures  there, 
26— disayows  the  proceedings  of  Jellachich,  27,  28 — 
returns  to  Vienna,  81 — concessions  of,  during  insurrec- 
tion of  Vienna,  67— retires  to  Olmfitz,  66— abdication 
of,  76. 

Ferdinand  of  Naples,  Instmctlons  of,  regarding  Mnrat, 
I.  ill.  103  note — breach  of  his  promise  of  a  constitu- 
tion, yii.  102— progresslye  reforms  intr.oduced  by  him, 
103— accepts  the  constitution,  108— constitution  grant- 
ed by,  in  1848,  IV.  zlyL  85,  III.  18— difllcultles  o^  with 
the  Chamber,  and  defeat  of  the  insurgents,  SO— de- 
throned in  Sicily,  21— ordera  the  withdrawal  of  his 
troops  from  the  seat  of  war,  47— terms  offered  the  81- 
dlians  by,  107. 

Ferdinand  VII.,  the  character  of,  I.  yil.  87— his  return  to 
Spain,  and  treatment  by  the  Coifes,  28— the  decree  of 
Valencia  annulling  the  constitution,  SO^terms  of  the 
decree,  and  pledges  In  fayor  of  liberty,  81— enthu.%lasm 
with  which  received  during  his  Journey  to  Madrid,  and 
his  arriyal  there,  82— courses  open  to  him,  38 — his  des- 
potic measures,  34— re-establiebee  the  inquisition,  ib, 
— further  arbitrary  proceedings  of,  87,  38— Increasing 
tyranny  of,  40 — difllcultles  of,  and  change  of  ministry, 
41 — marriage  of,  to  the  daughter  of  the  Xing  of  Portu- 
gal, 43— treaty  regarding  the  Queen  of  Etruria,  48— 
marriage  of,  to  the  Princess  Maria  of  Sazony,  68 — 
yacillatton  of,  1S20,  70— accepts  the  conetltntion,  ib.— 
opening  of  the  Cortes  by,  82 — ^refuses  his  assent  to  the 
decree  against  the  priests,  but  at  last  yieldv,  88— ille- 
gal measures  of,  and  his  submission,  60 — returns  to 
Madrid,  91 — humiliations  to  which  subjected,  t3— po- 
sition of,  and  attempt  to  resume  his  authority,  zl.  27 — 
attack  by  him  on  his  minlstera  in  the  Cortes,  26 — new 
ministry  selected,  29-,-appoInts  Hurillo  captain -general 
at  Madrid,  86— yetoes  the  law  regarding  the  dubs,  85 
— closing  of  the  Cortes,  37 — speedi  of,  on  opening  the 
eztraordlnary  Cortes,  46— Us  Irresolute  conduct,  48— 
retires  f\rom  Madrid  to  Toledo,  64 — danger  of,  at  Araa- 
juez,  66— complete  inx>8tration  of  his  authority,  69— 
retires  to  St  Ildefon»o,  A.— compelled  to  abandon  Mad- 
rid on  the  adyance  of  the  French,  zii.  74— deposition 
of,  by  the  Cortes,  78— position  of,  in  Cadiz,  60— nego- 
tiations with  the  French,  88— deliverance  of,  89— scene 
at  it,  90— his  flrst  acts,  91— cruelties  of,  after  his  res- 
toration, 92— his  entry  Into  Madrid,  and  new  ministry, 
96— proclaimed  by  the  Portugnese  absolutists  King  of 
Portugal,  II.  zzl.  60— Louis  Philippe  on,  zzlv.  67— 
marriage  of,  to  Christina,  89— decree  altering  the  order 
of  succession,  90. 

Ferdinand,  the  archduke,  at  the  st(»rmlng  of  SIdon,  III. 
zzzll.  71. 

Fergusson.  Mr.,  arguments  of,  for  repeal  of  the  test  and 
corporation  actah  II.  zzi.  104. 

Fergusson,  Mr.  Cutler,  opposes  the  Irish  coercion  bill, 
III.  zzzl.  ^—becomes  Judge-advocate,  129— opposes 
Lord  Londonderry's  appointment,  zzzv.  28— ^ndge-ad- 
vocate,  18o6,  44  note^-^n  the  depression  of  Indian  in- 
dustry by  our  commercial  code,  zl.  8. 

Fermanagii,  conflict  between  Catholics  and  Protestants 
In,  U.  zzil.  19. 

Ferns,  arreara  of  tithes  In  diocese  of.  III.  zzxi.  16. 

Ferosepore,  meeting  of  the  governor-general  and  Runjeet 
Singh  at,  etc.  III.  zL  68— preparations,  etc,  of  Har- 
dlnge  at,  IV.  zllx.  67. 

Ferozeshah,  retreat  nf  the  Sikhs  and  march  of  the  Brit- 
ish to,  IV.  zllx.  €6— position  of  the  Sikhs,  66— battle 
of,  68  et  ieq. — seeond'battle,  72  et  eeq. — their  results,  t4 

Ferrand,  count,  L  111.  92. 

Ferrandiniers,  secret  society  of  the.  III.  xxz.  43. 

Ferrara,  democratic  Insurrection  In,  1880,  IL  xzv.  26 — 
occupation  of,  1847,  by  the  Austrians,  IV.  zlvi.  78— re- 
lief of  citadel  of,  IIL  64— occupied  by  the  Austrians, 
77,84,105. 

Ferrari,  general,  movements  of/  IV.  HI.  45. 

Ferrettl,  cardinal,  IV.  zlvl.  C& 

Ferrol,  revolt  at,  I.  vll.  60— holds  out  for  the  revolution- 
ists, zli.  79— surrender  of,  88. 

Ferronnays,  the  count  de  la,  made  member  of  Chamber 
of  Peers,  I.  ill.  20— represents  France  at  the  Congress 
of  Verena,  zli.  11— minister  of  foreign  afEkirs,  II.  zvL 
78— retires  from  office,  83.  ' 

F^tes,  public,  decree  of  the  Germanic  Diet  regarding, 
III.  zzvii.  49. 

Feuchdres,  madame  de«  connection  of,  with  the  Duke  de 
Bourbon,  IL  zziv.  67— his  bequest  to  her,  and  reports 
drculated  in  consequence,  66— death  of,  IV.  xllv.  68. 

Fends,  prevalence  of,  In  Afghanistan,  III.  zl.  21,  82. 

Feudal  ezactions,  number,  etc,  of,  in  Gallda,  IV.  zlvL. 
16.  . 

Feudal  militia  of  Turkey,  the,  IL  zlli.  62. 

Feudal  privUeges,  abqUshed  in  Prossla,  IV.  lUl  62, 
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Feadal  tenure,  abolition  o^  in  Hangarj,  lY.  llr.  16. 

Feutrier,  H.,  minister  of  public  wonhip,  II.  zvi.  73. 

FtoTwr,  ravages  of,  amons  the  army  in  Burmah,  III. 
xzxiz.  61,  68~^in  Ireland  during  the  famine,  lY.  xUli. 
48,44. 

Ferer  hospital,  Dublin,  grant  to  the,  II.  xz.  6  note. 

Fichte,  the  philosophy,  etc.,  of.  III.  zxriii.  64. 

Fielden,  Mr.,  on  the  new  poor-law,  1889,  III.  zzzyiL  49 
—bill  brought  in  by,  to  limit  factory  labor,  lY.  zliU.  86. 

Fielding,  the  novels  of;  I.  ▼.  68. 

Fielding,  Copley,  the  paintings  of,  L  v.  91. 

Fieschi,  attempt  to  assassinate  Louis  Philippe  by.  III. 
zzzill.  80— his  arrest,  81 — sketch  of  his  career,  ib.  note 
— ^bis  trial  and  execution,  84— -«ffeotB  of  the  conspiracy 
of,  on  tlte  position  of  the  king,  46. 

Filanghferi,  general,  capture  of  Measina  by,  lY.  liL  32 — 
commands  against  the  Sicilians,  106-«operations  there, 
109. 

Filibustering,  orighi  of,  in  the  United  States,  III.  zxxrii. 
89. 

Financial  crisis  of  1818  In  France,  the,  I.  vi.  76. 

Financial  year,  proposed  change  in  the,  in  France,  I.  rl. 
90k 

Finance,  difflculties  regarding,  1841,  lY.  zli.  18. 

Finance  committee,  diMcnslons  in  the  Ooderich  cabinet 
regarding  the,  II.  zzi.  94— appointment  of  the,  100. 

Finances,  Algeria,  lY.  xlv.  6  and  note. 

Flnanoes,  Belgium.  1848,  lY.  IIU.  18. 

Finances,  China,  lY.  xlvlll.  4. 

Finances,  the  Fi^nch,  desperate  state  of,  in  1815^  I.  ilL  28 
—1816, 116,  Ti.  6— difficulties  regarding,  in  1817,  28— 
1817,81—1818, 68— improvement  in  them,  1816  to  1820, 
ix.  4—1819, 16—1830  and  1821, 79—1822,  xi.  24— flour- 
iihing  state  of, -on  the  accession  of  Charles  TL,  II.  xvl. 
16— 1826-1821,  62  —  1827,  67—1830.  zvil.  86— under 
Louts  Philippe,  1830,  xxiv.  68^1831,  xzv.  86— com- 
parison of  them,  1826,  82,  tb.  note— Indignation  excited 
by  the  statement,  87—1832,  III.  xxix.  22— improved 
oondition  of,  after  suppression  of  revolt  of  St  Heri,  81 
^1888, 1834,  and  1886,  xxx.  19— under  Lonls  Philippe, 
BtatemenU  regarding,  xxxill.  60—1836,  46—1837-1841, 
xxxir.  9  note — state  of,  1841,  113— Inoreasing  embar- 
rassment of,  1841,  lY.  xllv.  6— disastrous  state  of,  1840, 
44 — speech  of  the  finance  minister  on  them,  46—1841, 
and  report  on  them,  63 — 1842,  79 — ^Increasing  disorder 
of,  under  Lonis  Philippe,  107— state  of,  1847,  xlvli.  7— 
speech  of  Thiers  on.  1848,  28— last  budget  of  Louis 
PhUippe,  89— state  o^  1848,  L  27,  78— under  Louis  Na- 
poleon, IL  82— disastrous  state  of,  1848,  IvlL  6—1848- 
1849,7. 

finances.  Great  Britain,  contrast  between,  1792  and  1816, 
I.  U.  2— for  1816  and  1816,  24  note— 1816  and  1817,  Iv. 
17— Improvement  in,  1818, 81—1618, 42, 43— dlscuaslon 
in  Parliament  on,  80—1819, 80  note— 1820,  x.  66—1822, 
146—1823,  IL  xiz.  10—1824, 11— detailed  statement  of, 
1823,  1824,  14  note— 1826,  69,  70—1826,  xxi.  82—1826, 
1827, 1828,  81—1829,  xxil.  10—1880, 83—1831,  xxili.  28, 
98— distreaied  sUto  of,  1832,  III.  xxxi.  10—1882  and 
1838,  ib.  note— 1888,  68—1884*,  166—1886,  xxxv.  18— 
1886,  21—1887,  eOT^deplorable  sUto  of,  1689,  xxxvilL 
81—1840-1848,  lY.  xlL  17  note— distressed  sUte  of, 
1842,  42— proposed  measures  of  Peel,  43— 1839-.1844, 77 
note — favorable  aspect  of,  1841,  104— flourishing  state 
of,  1842  to  1847,  xliL  18  and  note— Peel's  statement  of, 
1846,  14—1846,  68—1847,  xliii.  69— deprassed  state  of, 
1848,  123—1849  to  1852,  Ivi.  88. 

Flnanoes,  deplorable  state  ot^  in  Greeee,  1826,  IL  xiv. 
147. 

Finances,  Irish,  before  and  slncA  the  Union,  III.  xxxi. 
124  note. 

Finances,  India,  1889-1862,  IIL  xxxix.  16  note— liow 
ndsad,  etc,  21  and  note — ^Items  of  the  revenue,  28— 
embarrassed  state  of,  xl.  2—1867,  lY.  xlix.  12a 

Finances,  Poland,  1831,  II.  xxvi.  42— of  Gallcia  and  Po- 
sen,  48— of  Russian  Poland,  44. 

Finances,  powers  of  the  BtatcKgeneral  of  Pmssia  regard- 
ing, III.  xxvll.  77—1848,  lY.  UlL  63. 

Finances,  the  Rnaslan,  statlstlos  of,  L  vlll.  47—1819,  66 
—1826,  II.  XT.  6—1881,  zxvL  41  note. 

Finances,  the  Spanish,  state  of,  from  the  loss  ^f  South 
America,  I.  vlL  19— in  1816,  41,  61- measures  of  the 
Cortes  regarding,  86— state  of,  and  measures  r^^arding 
them,  xL  37-1822,  63— deplorable  state  oi;  61. 

Finances,  Turkish,  II.  xlti.  81. 

Finances,  United  States,  effects  of  the  erusade  againit 
the  banks  on  the,  IIL  xxzvii.  29,  80. 

Fine  Arts,  recent  progress  of,  in  England,  I.  v.  87  e<  tea, 
—in  France,  II.  xvilL  82  et  ss^.- In  G«rmany,  III. 
xxxvUi.  74  «e  se?.— Gulaot's  essay  on  the,  II.  xvilL 
20. 

Finland,  the  Acquisition  of,  by  Russia,  I.  tUI.  S— popu- 
lation of,  1831,  II.  xxvL  41  note. 
Finlay,  Mr.,  the  affair  o^  lY.  IvL  67. 


Finlay,  Mr.  Khrkman,  fireo-trade  petition  pnieBted  br 

Lx.64. 
Finn,  Mr.,  motion  of,  on  Orange  lodges,  IIL  xxxri  % 
Finsbury  Square,  Chartist  gathering  in,  lY.  zliiL  137. 
Fisheries,  companies  for,  1826,  IL  xix  66  note. 
Fltsdarence,  captain,  at  the  arrest  of  the  Cato  Stieei 

conspirators,  I.  46  note,  47. 
Fitzgerald,  lord,  motion  by,  on  the  Irish  corporation  un. 

IIL  xxxvL  89.  ^ 

Fitsgerald,  camel  force  in  Selnde  under,  lY.  xlix.  SL 
Ff  tsgerald,  Mr.  Yeaey,  becomes  present  of  boerd  of 

trade,  IL  xxl.  97 — new  corn-law  Introdneed  bf,  ]£§, 

101— defeat  of,  for  the  coun^  of  CUie,  114. 
Fitsherbert,  Mrs.,  conduct  of  George  III.  tovwd,  E 

xxil.  49 — death  of,  and  her  career.  III.  xxxri.  7T. 
Fit^ames,  the  duke  de,  I.  ill.  69— aignmeats  o<;fortbi 

government  law  of  arrest,  Ix.  64— tskes  tbe  oatbi  tc 

Louis  Philippe,  IL  xxlv.  44— at  Lamarqne'i  fu&cnl, 

III.  xxix.  60— arrest  of,  77. 
Fits  William,  earl,  L  iv.  41— dismissed  from  his  krd-fta- 

tenancy,  x.  82. 
Flume,  prices  of  wheat  at,  1817  and  1819, 1,  x.  17oot& 
Five  per  cents.,  proposed  reduction  of  the,  in  Fxaoee,!!! 

xxxlii.  4SetMq. 
Five  powers,  meoiation  of  the,  declined  by  Ssitzelii^ 

lY.  xlvL  104. 
Fixed  duty,  arguments  of  Peel  against  a,  IV.  zIL  S3- 

Lord  Jdtax  Russell,  etc,  on,  88. 
Flahault,  count,  efforts  o^  to  save  Labedoy6re,  I.  iii  ^ 

^orts  of,  to  retain  Prussia  neutral  toward  Folaad,  IL 

xxvL  83. 
Flax,  consumption  of,  in  England,  1822--1820i,  H  xix,  M 

note— abolition  of  duty  on,  lY.  xliL  IBu 
Flaxman,  the  works  of,  L  t.  9& 
Flemings,  Jealousies  between,  and  theDotdi,]!  xxir.iil 
Floury  de  Chaboulon,  M.,  L  ilL  78b 
Flocon,  M*,  lY.  xliv.  64— on  the  proposed  reform  buKpM. 

etc.,  xlviL  48 — ^proceedings  o^  66— nxges  insorreaka. 

66— appointed  one  of  provisional  govemmest,  lb  lod 

note— votes  for,  1848,  L  64  note— minister  of  eanmeite. 

1848,  69  note. 
Floeging,  prevalence  of.  In  Russia,  L  vifi.  SS-^boUikn 

of:  In  the  Indian  army,  IIL  xL  6— Mure'  of  tim,  IT. 

xlilL  26— discussion  on,  1846.  22  et  «eo>-iootloii  «o  tfa/ 

subject,  and  WeHington's  order  on  it,  23-reflecUoBiCB 

it,  24— necessity  of  It  hi  the  field,  26. 
Florence,  proposed  congress  at,  I.  xU.  11— rerohtiooarj 

excitement  In,  1830,  II.  xxiv.  87— reoepUon  of  hsi 

Mlnto  at,  lY.  xlvL  78 — excitement  tai,  on  the  M  of 

MlUn,  111.  78— dedares  for  a  repuUic,  83— ooaater-Rr. 

olution  at,  104. 
Floret,  BL,  prefect  of  Toulouse,  lY.  xliv.  <tt. 
Florida,  sale  o^  by  Spain  to  the  United  States,  L  tIL  tt. 
Flotte,  M.  de,  elected  for  Paris,  lY.  Ivii  28  note. 
Flour.  £aU  in  price  a£»  1782-1887,  m.  xxxviL  46  aoie. 
Flushing,  the  bombardment  of,  as  an  instance  of  mTal 

attack  on  land  defenses,  in.  xxxiv.  29. 
Fo,  religious  system  of,  in  China,  lY.  xlviiL  IC 
Folard,  the  military  history  of,  II.  xviiL  4L 
Folletfc,  Sh-  W.,  solicitor-geoerml,  1886,  IS.  zxxr.  16  note 

-solicitor-general,  1841.  lY.  xlL  14  note. 
Fontana  d*Onv  the  club  of  the,  L  xL  41 
Fontanea,  M  de,  defense  of  the  law  of  arroatl?)  L  uL  il 

—arguments  of,  for  change  in  the  electoral  law,  ti.  Sa. 
Fonblanque.  statistics  of  population  fironi,  IV.  M.  Si 
Fontenay,  cholera  at,  IIL  xxix.  32  note. 
Foo-choo,  opening  of,  lY.  xlviiL  4& 
Food,  inapplicability  of  fi-ee-trade  principle  to,  ^  ,^ 

61— high  price  of.  in  Great  Britain,  1841,  IV.  xlL  16;- 

Peel  on  effieots  of  reduction  in  price  d^  80i *1-*!" 

prices  of,  1846,  xlU.  4a-effects  of  free  trsde  on  pA» 

0^  xlliL  160.  ^ 

Forbes,  lieutenant,  at  the  siege  of  Bhnrtpon,  uL  xxnx. 

83. 
Formn  des  Essarts,  M.,  nooves  the  expoW*  of  M»n^ 

L  Xii  89.  ,    nuni— 

Force,  foundation  of  the  government  of  Looii  WflW 
on.  III.  XXX.  2. 

Ford,  captain,  at  Meanee,  lY.  xlix.  16.  ^^. 

Foreign  affairs,  debate  on,  1821,  L  x.  «8--Castolr  «»" 
account  of  his  policy  regarding,  IL  »▼•  ^^"^ 
the  French  Chamber  on,  1831,  W-tt»r»'«°!g='?£ 
of,  1841,  lY.  XlL  16— Lamartine's  apeedi  on,  ^^^ 

Foreign  aggression,  universal  foeling  of  reslsiancs  »» ^ 
xxxix.  1— causes  of  thb,  2.  .,     _..  ,„  ^^ 

Foreign  enlistment  bill,  arguments  in  F»rtianen.  m» 
ofXe,  L  iv.  96  St  SfJ.-4ad  against  l^  KKMscsnW, 

Foreign  grain,  efliBets  of  fine  trade  (ii  price  d,  (^1^^ 
Foreign  market,  comparison o^  with  the homji- »*^ 
Foreign  periodicals,  decrees  of  theQertoanio  Diet "»" 

ing,  UL  xxvli  49.  ,   a  .  ii«m  r  l  ^ 

Foreign  policy,  change  d;  in  Englsad  after  18SW,  *•  »• 
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in  British,  and  dangen  ftom  this,  W*  chmge 
In,  from  the  £U1  of  the  WelUngton  ministxy,  II.  ToOiL  1 
— dtnnge  In,  since  the  refonn  hQli  120. 

Foreign  »hippiiig,  proportion  ot  to  Britiah,  1820-1851,  L 
J.  &  note— djecouragenieni  oi,  by  the  navigation  laws, 
II.  xix.  90— efleets  of  the  reciprodty  Bystem  on,  30 — 
BtatiBtiai  of,  1801-1840,  iL  note— oompariion  of,  vith 
British,  13^1806,  IV.  xliU  166  notfr-eflbcta  of  repeal 
of  navigation  lavs  on,  brL  17.— <9«e  Shaping. 

Foraign  states,  Lamfrtine*s  drcnlar  to,  1818,  IV.  L  ST. 

Foreign  trade,  value  of^  as  compared  with  home,  L  x.  TS. 

Foroign  wheat,  importation  of;  1816-1818, 1.  iL  7. 

Foreign  vriters,  explanation  bj,  of  the  conduct  of  En- 
gland  in  regard  to  slavery.  IV.  xUIL  19. 

Foreigners,  prosperity  caused  in  Paris  by  expenditure  o(^ 
IL  xxiv.  S— alien  act  for  registration  of;  IV.  xlii.  89l 

Forests,  compamtlve  want  of,  in  Spain,  I.  viL  10— of  Po- 
land, value  of  tlie,  IL  xxvL  7. 

ForU,  capture  of;  by  the  Bspal  troops,  IIL  xxix.  27. 

Fort  Oox,  siege  o^  by  the  Oai&res,  IV.  IvL  48. 

Fort  Hare,  Caffrmria,  operations  at,  IV.  Ivi.  49. 

Forte,  M.,  votes  for,  as  vice-president  of  the  Deputies,  ■ 
IILxxxiiLCSi 

Forte,  maxquls  de  la,  IV.  L  Otf. 

Fortified  places,  mode  oi  defense  of,  by  the  Turks,  IL 
xiii  49,  60. 

Fortune  newspaper,  advocates  a  republic,  IIL  xxix.  90. 

Forty-shilling  franchise,  unsuitabUity  of,  to  the  Irish,  IL 
XX.  15. 

Forty.«liilling  fineeholders,  influence  of  creation  of,  in  Ire- 
land, IL  XX.  9— facilities  given  by  system  of;  to  designs 
of  CathoUo  Association  in  Ireland,  xxl.  112— command 
of  them  obtained  by  it,  118— videat  declaration  of  the 
GathoUe  Association  regarding  the,  12&— bill  for  dis- 
fkancbiping  the,  151 — the  Irish,  exiduded  by  the  reform 
bOl,  xxiiL  lie. 

Foster,  Mr.  I^aliei,  on  the  Irish  Church,  IL  xx.  96— op- 
poses the  Cathiplio  emancipation  bill  of  1825,  48. 

Fooeanlt,  iL  de,  arrest  of  Manuel  by,  L  xiL  60. 

Fo|ieli4,  discussions  as  to  liis  appointment  to  the  ministry, 
JL'iiL  8— ^^pointed  minister  of  police,  9— opposes  reac- 
tionary measures,  19— advocates  restoring  the  freedom 
of  the  press,  17— lists  of  the  Napoteonists  for  punish- 
ment prepared  by,  18, 19— eflbrts  of;  during  the  elec- 
tioDs  of  1815,  87— dismissed  tnm  the  ministoy,  89— his 
tail  and  deatii,  40— efforts  oL  for  the  escape  w  the  pro- 
scribed NssQleoniBtB,  77— and  to  save  Labedoy^re,  78— 
eflbrts  ot  for  the  eeeape  of  Ney,  83— and  to  save  lava- 
alette,  9i-4he  Memoirs  of,  IL  xvliL  50. 

Fdaoher,  general,  during  the  insnTrection  of  June,  IV.  L 
87~>woanded  during  insurrection  of  July,  94. 

Foold,  M.,  returned  to  National  Assembly,  IV.  1.  77. 

Foundlings,  total  number  of,  in  France,  IJu  xviL  122  note 
— how  mansMd  when  young,  195^— numbv,  bora  in 
Paris,  1899-.1831,  xxv.  43  note— annual  number  of;  in 
France,  IIL  xxxiv.  16. 

Foundling  lioepital,  Dublin,  grant  to  tiie,  IL  xx.  5  note. 

Foundling  hospitals,  the.  of  France,  II.  xviL  198— their 
management  of  the  eidldren,  196— defianse  of,  by  La- 
marttae,  IIL  xxxiv.  16. 

Four  per  cents.,  reduction  of  the,  1830,  IL  xxii.  84— re- 
duction of  tlie,  in  |aF»gi*««i^  IIL  xxxv.  13. 

Four  powers,  the  convention  of  90th  November,  ISIS,  be- 
tween the,  L  liL  49. 

Fourvieres,  destruction  of  the,  IV.  L  40. 

Fowey,  disfiranehised,  IL  xxUL  42  note. 

Fox,  C  J.,  views  of;  with  regard  to  the  dnklng  fund,  IL 
xxii.  36— conduct  of  Ctoorge  IV.  to,  in  reference  to  Mrs. 
Fltxherbert,  49— and  Mrs.  Fltsberbert,  IIL  xxxvi.  77. 

Foy,  general,  L  vL  81 — ^returned  to  the  Deputies  in  1819, 
£c  17 — ^his  previous  career  and  character,  19— on  the 
death  of  the  Duke  de  B^ri,  41— arguments  OL  against 
the  proposed  law  of  arrest,  59— arguments  of!,  against 
the  new  electoral  law,  64— named  a  member  of  Berton's 
provisUmal  government,  xL  19-~-p'o^ta  against  the 
expulsion  of  Manuel,  xiL  61 — ^returned  for  Paris,  1824, 
106— on  the  ordonnance  regarding  the  army,  IL  xvi. 
IS— <«,  the  proposed  indemnity  to  the  emigrants,  98,  33 
note— death  and  character  of,  88. 

Foy,  Femand,  elected  for  Paris.  IV.  IvlL  93  note. 

Frano-Gommuneros,  society  of  tne,  in  Spain,  L  viL  98^ 

France,  poeitioa  and  social  state  of,  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  L  L  9— causes  in,  which  predispooed  to  the  revo- 
lutioa  of  1830,  6— the  middle  dass  elevated  to  power 
by  the  revolution  of  1830,  7— the  alliance  with  Bngland 
which  followed,  8— arrest  of  the  levoloUon  of  1848,  90 
— restoration  of  military  despotism  by  Louis  Napoleon, 
8^  standing  army  of;  98 — distress  firom  contraction  of 
the  currency,  85-Hpiroportion  of  crime  to  education,  48 
^^mpidity  of  leactlcn  alter  1848,  64— eflbcts  of  repre- 
■entatlve  institutions  on,  57— increasing  influence  of 
nUglon,  74— difBcnlties  of  the  government  after  Wi^r- 
loQ,  UL  1— dllfieuUies  from  the  chiBgeable  dlepoaltton 


of  the  people,  9— eflbcts  this  produced  in  1816,  8->ef- 
feets  of  the  first  BestoraUon,  w.— hnmiliatton  and  suf- 
ferings after  Waterloo,  4— reaction  against  Napoleon, 
etc,  5— dlfAculties  of  Louis  XVIIL  in  consequence,  6 
—ministry  of  1815,  9— proclamation  of  Louis  XVIIL, 
10— entry  of  the  king  into  Piaria,  11— violence  of  the 
Royalists,  19— difficulty  regarding  the  Chambers,  13— 

new  electoral  constitution,  14  U  sea Boysllst  dliBcnl- 

tiss,  16— partial  restoration  of  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
17— the  punishment  of  the  Napoleonists  resolved  on, 
IS— ordinance  regarding  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  90^ 
making  the  peerage  hereditary,  21— the  allied  troops 
in,  99— the  army  of  the  Loire,  S8— reoiganization  of 
the  army,  96— restontion  of  the  works  of  art  f^m,  97 
-desperate  state  of  the  finances,  98— statement  of 
them,  <ft.— revenue  and  expenditure,  1819  to  1816,  ib, 
note— Royalist  leacUon  in  the  souUi,  80— massaeres, 
etc,  there,  81  et  seg.— persecution  of  Protestants,  86— 
temper  during  the  elections,  87— their  ultra-Royalist 
character,  88— fall  of  the  Talleyrand  ministry,  41— 
that  of  the  Duke  de  Richelieu,  42— difBcnlties  of  the 
negotiations  with  the  allies,  46 — demands  of  the  allies, 
47— the  treaty  of  Paris,  48— moderation  of  the  allies, 
63— meeting  and  temper  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
54— opening  of  the  Chambeni,  and  the  king*s  speech, 
60— difBottlties  about  taking  the  oath  of  fideUty,  69— 
influences  urKing  the  government  to  the  punishment 
of  Ney,  etc,  76— considerations  which  welgned  with  the 
court,  76 — general  amnesty  proclaimed,  107— ^proposed 
new  law  of  elections,  110  €t  teq. — ^the  budget  for  1816, 
115  et  SM.— discussion  on  the  endowment  of  tiie 
Church,  118  «t  seg.— discussion  on  the  law  of  divorce, 
121— changes  in  the  administration,  192-'Conspiiacy 
of  the  Liberal  party,  193— outbreak  of  Didier  at  Ore- 
noble,  194— subsequent  severities,  125— conspiraOT  in 
Paris,  126  — and  at  Lyons,  197 — preparations  for  a 
change  in  the  electoral  law,  128— ordinance  of  5ih  Sep- 
tember, 182— feelings  on  it,  183— effects  of  it,  134— re- 
fieottona  on  the  reaction  of  1816, 186— ^It  was  forced  on 
the  government,  187— iniquities  perpetrated  by  Juries 
in,  188— illustration  of  human  vidssitttde  from,  iv.  2— 
causes  which  led  to  the  fUlure  of  the  Revolution,  4r— 
effects  of  the  coup  d*4tat  of  5th  September,  vi.  1— dem- 
ocratic basis  on  which  the  fi-anohise  was  noy  founded, 
9— the  elections  of  1816^  8— efforts  of  the  Royalists  and 
Liberals,  4— result  of  the  elections  of  1815,  5— Internal 
government  after  the  coup  d*4tai,  6— genersl  distress 
in,  T— openlnff  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  8— state  of 
parties  in  it,  v  et  esg.— discussion  on  new  law  of  elec- 
tion, 11  et  uq. — proposed  new  laws  regarding  individ- 
ual freedom  and  the  liberty  of  the  press,  19  H  se^.— 
scarcity  in,  and  measures  of  government  to  relieve  it, 
9&— more  liberal  system  in  the  army,  S6— concordat 
between,  and  Rome,  97— great  difllonlty  r^arding  the 
finances,  S&— efforts  of  Wellington  and  the  Emperor 
Alexander  with  regard  to  the  indemnities,  99— conven- 
tion regarding  the  army  of  occupation,  80— the  budget 
for  1817, 81— law  regarding  bequests  to  the  Church,  82— 
arguments  for  a  proprietary  clergy,  83  et  eeo.— changes 
in  the  ministry,  89— the  elections  of  1817, 42— state  of 
public  opinion,  43 — ^new  law  of  recruiting,  46  et  seq,— 
expiry  of  the  laws  regarding  personal  freedom  and  pre- 
votal  courts,  56— failure  of  that  for  establishing  the 
concordat,  57— budget  for  1818,  68— arrangement  con- 
cluded regarding  the  Indemnities,  69— representatives 
of,  at  Aix-la-Chapdle,  61— terms  of  the  treaty  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  regarding,  64~4eoret  treaty  with  the  allies, 
65-«and  secret  protocols,  67,  68— evacuation  of,  by  the 
allied  troops,  71— the  elections  of  1818,  76— financial 
crids  in,  76— breaking  np  of  the  ministry,  78— new 
ministry  fbrmed,  79 — measures  of  the  new  ministers, 
81— geiuBral  promotion  of  the  liberals,  89— movement 
against  the  electoral  law  in  the  Peers,  83— dlscnsrion 
on  it,  84— excitement  in,  with  regard  to  the  law  of 
elections,  86— defeat  of  tiie  ministry,  96— their  meas- 
ures, 96— great  creation  of  peers,  &.— ascendency  of 
the  Liberals  in  the  Deputies,  97— results  of  the  change 
already  made,  98— repeated  coups  d*4tat,  99— those  all 
on  the  popular  side,  100— flight  of  Spanish  Liberals 
into,  ViL  86— invasion  of,  by  the  Spaniards  in  1815,  40 
—population  per  square  mile,  vili.  17  note— represoita- 
tive  of;  at  the  Congress  of  Troppan,  70— neutrality  of, 
at  the  Congress  of  Laybach,  79— flrst  symptom  of  alli- 
ance with  Bngland,  78— eviU  of;  at  the  close  of  1816, 
ix.  1— rapid  flow  of  prosperi^  during  the  following 
year,  9— exports,  imports,  and  revenue,  4 — thorough 
establishment  of  representative   institutions,  5— in- 
cTessIng  demands  of  the  Libersl  party,  6— popular  acta 
of  the  new  ministry,  7— return  of  parties  proscribed,  8 
-increasing  strength  of  the  liberals,  9— law  regarding 
the  press,  10— debate  on  the  return  of  the  proeeribed 
parties,  11— sensation  excited  by  this  debate,  18— in- 
creadng  violence  of  the  press,  14— the  budget  for  1819, 
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15— preparations  for  the  elections  of  1819,  16— their 
raeultB,  IT — change  in  the  ministry,  23 — ^attack  by  the 
press  on  tlie  new  one,  24— king's  speech  at  openine  of 
session,  S6— strength  of  parties  In  the  Chamber,  86 — 
deidgns  of  the  Liberals  in  Paris,  87— new  electoral  law 
proposed,  38— and  decided  on  by  the  government,  89— 
opposition  of  the  Liberals  to  it,  80— assassination  of  the 
Duke  de  Borri,  35— sensation  caused  by  it,  89— indig- 
nation against  the  ministry,  41 — Ikll  of  Decases,  and 
formation  of  a  new  ministry,  44 — ^flrst  measures  of  the 
session,  and  discnsdon  on  the  law  of  arrest,  68  et  seq.— 
dlscttsslon  on  re-establishing  the  censorship,  65  e£  seq. 
—reflections  on  it,  60— alarming  state  of,  and  defensive 
measures  of  government,  61 — denunciation  of  the  se- 
cret government,  62— proposed  new  electoral  law,  68— 
discussion  on  it,  64  «£  ss^.— disturbances  in  Paris,  75  et 
409.— the  budget  for  1830  and  1881,  79— organisation 
and  objects  of  the  conspiracy  in  the  army,  80,  81 — its 
failure,  82— prosecutions  which  followed,  88 — birth  of 
(he  Duke  de  Bordeaux,  84— r^oietngs  on  it,  85— eon- 
gratnlattons  and  promotions  on  the  birth  of  the  prince, 
SO — rupture  with  the  DoctrinairM,  87— disturbances  in 
the  provinces,  and  internal  measures  of  government, 
90— changes  in  tl^e  royal  household,  91 — new  organiza- 
tion of  Uie  army,  92— ordonnance  regarding  public  in- 
struction, 9^the  king's  circular  to  the  electors,  94 — 
result  of  the  elections,  95— effect  of  the  chan^pe  In  the 
Assembly,  96— change  in  the  ministry,  97— speech  of 
the  king  on  opening  the  session,  98 — measures  fixing 
the  electoral  districts,  99— Uw  fbr  additional  ecclesias- 
tical endowments,  100— modification  of  the  corn-lavs, 
101— law  for  indemnity  to  imperial  donatories,  102— 
new  law  regarding  censorship  of  press,  103 — increas- 
ing irritation,  and  difficulties  of  the  ministry,  106— fall 
of  the  Biehelieu  ministry,  106— the  new  one,  107— im- 
portance of  the  accession  of  the  Boyalist  ministrv,  108 
— effscts  of  the  change  in  the  electoral  law,  109 — de- 
fects of  the  representative  system  in,  110— undue  as- 
cendency of  the  Parti-pr§tre,  111 — cause  of  tiie  reaction 
against  liberal  institutions,  112— death  of  Napoleon, 
lis  €t  ssg.— objects  of  the  Liberals  in,  as  compared  with 
England,  x.  1 — difference  in  the  causes  which  produced 
discontent  in  the  two,  9— effects  of  overissues  of  paper 
in,  during  the  Revolution,  8 — monetary  crisis  in,  1819, 
18— loans  raised  in  1817-1818, 18  note— number  of  chil- 
dren receiving  education,  57 — export!  firom  England 
per  head  to,  75  note — number  of  capital  offanses  in  the 
oode  of,  127— character  of  the  revolutionary  attempts  of 
1819-1880, 168— divergence  from  England  on  the  Span- 
ish question,  xi.  1— law  regarding  the  press,  18- rise 
«f  the  Carbonari  and  secret  societies  in,  16, 17 — con- 
spiracy at  Befort,  18— declaration  regarding  South 
iLmerican  independence,  17 — ^Instractlons  to  her  repre- 
sentatives regarding  Spain,  18— questions  proposed  on 
the  Spanish  question,  21 — ^the  results  of  the  congress  to 
ber  advantage,  28 — Insurrection  at  Thouara,  10— con- 
spiracy at  La  Rochelle,  80— insurrections  at  Colmar, 
Karseilles,  and  Toulon,  28— budget  of  1832,  84— favor- 
able result  of  the  elections  to  the  Royalists,  85— state 
of  public  opinion,  86— effects  of  the  Spanish  revolution 
In,  xiL  1— necessity  for  the  intervention  in  Spain,  8 — 
▼lews  with  which  the  intervention  is  regarded  in  En- 
gland, 4— danger  of  a  renewal  of  the  family  compact, 
5— representatives  of,  at  the  Congress  of  Verona,  11— 
views  of,  at  the  congress,  18— the  slave-trade  carried  on 
under  flag  of,  and  her  resistance  to  its  suppression,  16 
—division  in  the  cabinet  on  the  Spanish  question,  25— 
continued  warlike  preparations,  86— unanimity  in  favor 
of  war,  ib. — ^withdrawal  of  the  embassador  from  Spain, 
97 — opening  of  the  Chambers,  and  the  royal  speech, 
28— reply  of  the  Spanish  government,  80— discossion 
in  the  Deputies  on  the  Spanish  question,  41  tt  Mq,-^{' 
feet  produced  by  Chateaubriand's  speech,  68— Taliey- 
rand  on  the  war,  54— vote  for  carrying  it  on,  65— en- 
thusiasm for  the  Spanish  war,  61— efforts  of  the  Liber- 
als to  BOW  dLBaffactlon  in  the  army,  68— first  difficulties 
in  the  Spanish  campaign,  68— forces,  70— the  invadon 
of  Spain,  78  et  seo.— declines  the  intervention  of  Russia 
in  Spain,  lOO— elections  of  1884,  and  stiength  of  the 
Royalists,  108— opening  of  the  Chambers,  llO— law  of 
•eptenniali^.  111— law  for  reducing  the  interest  of  the 
national  debt,  118 — differenoe  between  the  funds  of, 
and  those  of  England,  116— changes  in  the  ministry, 
117— statistics,  118— death,  etc.,  of  Louis  XVIIL,  188— 
merit  of  the  invasion  of  Spain  in  1828, 127— it  nearly 
ecUbllshed  the  throne  of  the  Restoration,  128— it  was 
lustifiable,  liH>— efforts  of,  to  avert  a  rupture  between 
Russia  and  Turkey  in  1821,  IL  xiv.  52-«nd  on  behalf 
of  the  Principalities,  1823,  82— views  of,  regarding 
Greece,  148— the  treaty  of  6th  July  regarding  Greece, 
151— naval  preparations  to  enforce  it^  165— final  note  to 
Turkey,  157— oxpedition  firom,  against  Ibrahim  Pacha 
fn  Greeea,  xv.  140— poaitioii  of;  on  the  aooession  of 


Charles  X.,  xvi.  1— his  charaeto',  2  et  eeq. — the  Daks 
d'Angonl^me  declared  dauphin,  4 — secret  eamsaillsi  of 
priests,  5— censorship  of  the  preM  aboUAed,  7— dsn- 
gers  of  this,  8 — increasing  influence  of  tiie  Jesotts,  9 — 
their  strength  in  the  Legidatura  and  ministry,  10 — 
general  prosperity  in,  12 — injudicious  measure  regaid- 
tng  the  army,  13— meeting  of  the  Chambers,  14— state 
of  the  finances,  15 — civil  list,  and  restoratioo  of  the 
Orleans  estates,  16— proposed  indemnity  to  the  emi- 
grants, 17 — difficulties  of  the  goremment  in 
tion  with  it,  23— lurguments  apUnst-  it,  24  ce 
fects  of  the  indemnity  to  the  emipwits,  81 — law 
against  sacrilege,  83 — measnres  for  Uie  reductioei  of 
the  debt,  £5 — coronation  of  the  king,  86 — ] 
tions  of  the  Liberal  press,  87— recognition  of~  the  in- 
dependence of  St  Domingo,  40,  42— proposed  ehasge 
in  law  of  succesidon,  48  et  seq. — finances,  1806  and 
1827,  58— measures  of  the  Jesuits,  63— jnbUee  in,  ib. 
— Jesuit  preceptor  to  the  Duke  de  Bordeaux,  54— re- 
establlshment  of  the  censorship,  67  et  seq. — ^iBdlfBa- 
tion  caused  by  this,  59— passing  of  the  law,  KD— dis- 
banding of  the  National  Guard  of  Paris,  63— reaalta  of 
this,  64— treaty  of  6th  July  regarding  Greece,  and  eos- 
vention  regarding  tlie  slave-trade,  66— flaanelal  pn^ 
eots  and  embarrassments  of  the  govecnment«  67 — a  dis- 
solution resolved  on,  68 — censorship  re-eetablWsod  hj 
ordonnance,  td.— creation  of  peers,  and  dissolotlon,  0 
— preparations  of  the  parties,  70^1ectloBS  and  riots 
in  Paris,  71 — recriminations  between  the  ministiy  and 
the  Jesuits,  72— dissolution  of  the  ViUMe  ministry,  H 
—the  Martignae  ministry,  t5.— meeting  of  the  Cham- 
bers, 76— law  excluding  goveniment  employte  from 
the  snfBrage,  78  et  seq. — ^new  law  r^aiding  the  pnas, 
80— law  againnt  the  Jesuits,  81 — ^prepantioos  forcha^e 
of  minisby,  88— opening  of  the  Cbambera,  1829,  84— 
state  of  parties  in  the  Deputies,  86— accession  of  the 
Polignac  ministry,  91 — ^Importance  of  this,  92 — diatnut 
of  de  la  Bourdonnaye,  xvii.  8 — and  of  Bourmont,  4 — 
attacks  of  the  press  on  tlie  ndnistry,  6 — Lafayette  in 
the  south,  7— retirement  of  La  Bourdonnaye,  8— Peiig- 
nac's  Memoir  on  the  state  of,  18 — influence  of  the  ptcss 
in,  18— their  hostility  to  the  Polignac  mtoiatrj,  1»- 
meeting  of  the  Chambers,  20— votes  on  the  presUeiMy, 
and  address,  21— prorogation  of  the  Chambcn,  and 
designs  of  the  king,  81,  82 — prosecutions  of  the  press, 
88— report  of  finance  minister,  84— population,  etc,  S5 
— ^taxes  and  revenue,  86— public  debt,  87— genenl  pms- 
perity,  88 — and  discontent,  89— the  expedition  to  Al- 
giers, 40  et  teg.— negotiations  with  England  on  the 
subject,  41— agreement  with  Russia  for  extendlnr  the 
frontier  to  the  Rhine,  48— dissolution  of  the  Chambefs, 
50— result  of  the  elections,  61 — eonp  d'etat  neolred 


oh,  52,  63 — the  ordonnances,  58— want  of  prepazmtion 
on  the  part  of  the  government,  61 — issuing:  of  the  or- 
donnances, and  their  first  effect,  62 — eommeaeemeet 
of  the  insurrection,  68 — commencement  of  the  con- 
flict in  Paris,  68  — measures  of  the  govenment,  70— 
proceedings  of  the  Liberals,  and  formation  of  provi- 
sional  government,  74 — state  of  affairs  at  St.  Cloud, 
and  firmness  of  the  king,  75— forces,  etc,  on  the  29th, 
77— meeting  of  Liberals  at  Lafitte's,  78— and  their  res- 
olution, 79— continued  sucoeaus  of  the  insurgenta,  61 
et  seq. — Paris  evacuated  by  Marmont,  88— ooneceBions 
resolved  on,  84  et  sea. — attempt  to  form  a  new  ministry, 
86— completion  of  the  revolution  at  Paris,  87— last  at- 
tempt at  negotiation,  68^the  lientenant-geDersley  n- 
fhsed  by  the  Duke  d'Orleaos,  89— the  king  retisw  fioiB 
St  Cloud,  90— and  abdicates,  91— departure  of  Chailes 
X,  etc,  for  England,  94  et  seq. — ^reflections  on  the  faU. 
of  the  Restoration  in,  99— errors  of  the  king  in  the 
conflict,  100— diflSerence  in  this  respect  in  En^and,  101 
—secret  ol^ects  of  the  Liberal  opposition,  102— eiror 
of  the  king  In  his  ground  of  resistance,  lOS— «ant  of 
preparation  by  the  goveniment,  104— error  of  the  gov- 
emment  in  not  arresting  the  Liberal  leaderSk  106— ef- 
fects of  the  treachery  of  the  troops,  106— resnlts  of  this 
to  the  cause  of  freedom  in,  107— error  of  the  mill taij* 
commanders,>40S— cause  of  this  in  the  eompo«hion  of 
the  army,  100— military  errors  committed,  110— influ- 
ence of  the  Parti-prStre  mi  government,  112— vebe- 
menoe  of  the  Opposition  to  the  Restoration,  118-.4he 
constitution  as  popular  as  the  eonntiy  could  bear,  114 
—the  Bourbons  identified  with  the  national  disarten, 
115— effect  of  the  continuance  of  peace,  116,  117 — 
causes  of  the  expeditions  to  Spain  and  Algiers.  118 — 
political  reasons  for  these,  llil^ifeets  of  the  destme- 
tion  of  the  aristocracy,  120— absence  of  religinnB  re- 
straint in  the  towns,  121— number  of  natural  cUldien 
in  these,  122— political  effiBet  of  this,  1S8— these  as  com- 
bstants  in  Paris,  124— circumstanee  which  mitigalad 
these  evils,  125— decline  in  the  coroibrts  of  the  woiklng 
classes,  126— causes  of  this,,  127— elfeeU  of  the  division 
of  land  on  indnstry,  128— hordens  on  the  land  In,  128 
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wdiag  of  the  Inhabltaiito  Into  lowiii»  1tO--«flbekf 
fd  deitraetton  of  eommamlal  vemlth  dnxtiig  tho  rerolu- 
tioo,  ISl— geooral  competition  and  mlaary  of  vor^ng 
cliiiinii,  ISSl-wnnt  of  rapreaentation  of  them,  188 — were 
the  ordonoaneee  lUegal  ?  184— preTloue  ones  nototjeot- 
ed  to,  135  nceeinUy  for  coupe  d*6tat  in,  188^--eondQet 
of  the  king,  18T— eketeh  of  the  literetore  of,  during  and 
after  the  Restoration,  zviii.  1  eC  mq. — Siemondi'e  His- 
tory of,  97-^iiring  the  eighteenth  eenturr,  Lacretelle's 
History  of,  88— 0apeflgue*8  History  of,  88--reciproci- 
ty  treaty  with,  xiz.  89  note— exports  to,  1840-1849,  83 
note — exports  of  silks  firom  England  to,  49  note — pre- 
ponderance of  agrioaltural  popnlation  in,  xxi.  3S— 
origin  of  the  dlflerenoes  between,  and  Portogal,  1826, 
49,  49— dLaavowB  the  proceedings  there,  54— tendency 
of,  toward  military  conquest,  xxiii.  189— exports  to, 
compared  wiU&  Australia,  181  note— efiiacts  of  uniform 
representation  in,  168,  167— objects  of  the  revolution 
In,  xxiv.  1 — ^lt«  failure,  8— prosperity  of  the  bourgeois 
class,  8— their  interests  adverse  to  those  of  labor,  4 
— eflbets  of  spread  of  machinery,  etc,  5— increased 
strength  of  government,  6— dangen  to  whieh  this  led, 
7— 4he  Republicans,  8— the  Napoleonisti,  9— the  Or< 
leanlsts,  19 — ^the  duke  remains  In  retirement,  11 — ^he 
proposed  as  king,  18,  13 — ^the  duke  proposed  as  lieu- 
tenant-general for  the  Duke  de  Bordeaux,  14 — first 
pUeaids  in  the  Orieans  interest,  15— his  situation,  16 
---interview  between  Thiers  and  the  duchess,  IT — ^ir- 
resolute conduct  of  tiie  duke,  18 — meetings  of  the  Dep- 
ntiea  and  Peers,  19— meeting  at  the  Chamber  of  Peers, 
80— ^meeting  of  Republicans,  81— «)ene  at  the  H6tel  de 
ViUe,  88— defeat  of  the  Napoleonista,  84— panic  of  the 
Orleaniati,  85— arrival  of  the  duke  at  Paris,  86— he  ao- 
cepts^the  lieutenant-generalship,  8T — Guixot's  proda- 
mation  of  the  prindples  of  the  government,  28— visit 
of  the  duke  to  the  BMtel  de  Yille,  89~eflbrU  of  his 
partlsaas  to  populaiiae  his  dynasty,  82— conversation 
between  him  and  the  Republicans,  88 — speech  of  Gha- 
teanbrland,  84— acoeptance  of  the  crown  by  Louis  Phi- 
lippe, 4t-4peeches  on  his  acceifting  the  constitution, 
4S— changes  in  the  constitution  after  the  revolaUon, 
43 — redgnation  of  peers,  and  ministers  who  were  ap- 
pointed, 44— distress  in  Paris,  45— reception  of  the  rev- 
olation  at  Lyons,  Bordeaux,  and  in  the  provinces,  46— 
recognition  of  Louis  Philippe  by  the  English  govern- 
ment, 47— reception  of  Louis  Philippe's  accession  on 
the  Continent,  48— he  reoognlxed  by  Austria,  43 — and 
b7  Prussia,  50 — his  character,  51  et  aeq. — dissensions 
In  the  council,  and  violence  of  deputation  of  National 
Guard,  66— death  and  will  of  the  Duke  de  Bourbon, 
67 — ^raporta  spread  on  the  bequest  of  bis  property  to 
the  Duke  d^Aumale,  58— attitude  of  Lafayette,  anj  Its 
dangers,  69— arrest  of  the  ex-ministers,  and  disturb- 
ances in  Paris,  69— flrat  legislative  measn'ras,  61 — dls- 
coarion  on  electonl  law,  68 — ^financial  measnres,  63 — 
proceedings  against  popular  societies,  64— attempt  to 
revolntionlce  Spain  from  Paris,  66— this  secreUv  fa- 
wored  by  Louis  Philippe  and  hit  ministers,  6T— its 
failure,  68 — ^Inftnence  of  the  revolution  in  Ctarmany, 
81— in  Swltserland,  86— and  in  Italy,  87— resumd  of 
the  Influence  of  the  revolution  In,  90— change  In  her 
attitude  toward  the  continental  powers,  xxv.  1— cab- 
inet divtsiotts,  and  fall  of  the  ministry,  8— trial  of  the 
ex-mlnlsten  of  Chariea  X.,  8  «(  sm.— dissolution  of 
the  ministry,  T— Lafitte's  ministry,  8  et  tear.— sentence 
on  the  ex-ministers,  18— disaffection  of  the  National 
dnwd,  and  misery  in  Paris,  14— demands  of  Lafay- 
•tta,  16 — ^his  dismissal  firom  command  of  Guard,  16— 
changes  in  the  cabinet,  IT— fhvorable  accounts  ttom 
Algiers,  18— grant  additional  expenditure  for  the  nrmv, 
19— eroim  of  Belgium  offiared  to  Duke  de  Nemours,  81 
— ^vlews  on  Its  reftisal,  88 — a  party  to  convention  for 
separation  of  Belgium  and  Holland,  80, 88— «t  first  de- 
clares against  Austrian  intervention  In  Italy,  87— vio- 
lence of  parties,  and  misery  In  Paris,  85— budget  of 
1831,  and  its  efbcts,  86— indignation  It  exdted,  87— 
state  of  commerce  and  credit,  88— indignation  of  the 
Democrats,  39— extravagant  ideas  afloat,  40— corrup- 
tion resnltinff  ttom  the  system  of  oentrallaatlon,  41— 
monl  statlsttce  of  Paris,  4)— tumult  In  chnreh  of  St 
Ctormain  rAnxerrols,  48— disturbances  in  Paris,  and 
weakness  of  government,  45,  46— fkll  of  Lafltte,  and 
appointment  of  Caslmir  P6rier,  47— views  of  parties 
on  this  change  of  ministry,  48— change  In  electoral 
law,  49— proscription  of  the  Bourbons,  50— opposition 
of  the  LIberel  Journals  to  Pi6rier,  and  formation  of 
National  Association,  51— PArlet's  sutement  of  the 
prindples  of  his  government,  58— eflbrts  of  the  king 
to  eonelllate  the  electors,  54— disturbances  in  Paris, 
05— the  king^s  piogresses  into  Normandy  and  Cham- 
pagne, 06— anfavonble  Issue  of  the  eleetlona  57— the 
Ung's  speech,  68— defeat  of  goverement  In  choice  of 
pnddent,  cte.,  SVu-Tlewi  of,  wgaiJIng  HoOaiid  and 


Belgfann,  68— reasons  which  led  her  to  support  the  Bel- 
gians, 68— supports  the  election  ot  Prince  Leopold,  64— 
change  In  her  language  regarding  LaxembcniiY,  67 — 
progress  of  negotiation,  and  secret  treatv  with  England, 
6S— Interventioai  of  her  troops  in  Belgiuni,  78— arnds- 
tice,  and  withdrewal  of  them,  78  acqulescmce  of  the 
northern  powers  in  her  settlement  oiP  Bdgium,  74 — 
findble  interventkm  of,  In  Lisbon,  76— compels  the  sub- 
mlssion  of  Fortogal,  77 — exdtement  on  the  aflkin  of 
Belgium,  73— arguments  of  the  Owposition  on  iindgn 
aflUrs,  79 — answer  of  ministers,  88— videnoe  In  the 
Chamber  on  the  debate  on  Poland,  85— ^exdtement  on 
the  ML  of  Wanaw,  86— law  against  the  Bonrhona,  87— 
pnmosed  abolition  of  the  hereditary  peerage,  90L-debate 
on  it,  91  e(  segf.- H  is  carried,  108  et  seo.— reflections  on 
it,  104  M  sff.— previous  degradatlott  of  the  peersge,  105 
—secret  rieirs  regarding  Poland,  xxvL  89— eflarts  to 
retain  Prussia  neatral  toward  Poland,  83— moderation 
displayed  by  Germany  toward,  on  the  peace.  IIL  xxviL 
8— education  in,  9— statistics  of  crime  ana  ednoatlcn 
compared  with  Prussia,  10 — dread  of,  awakened  in  Qer- 
many  by  the  revdutlon  of  1680,  46,  46— and  by  the 
alllanee  between  her  and  England,  47 — ^feeling  in,  on 
the  arbitrery  measures  of  the  Germuiio  diet,  50--4a> 
fluence  on  Germany  of  the  war  with,  80— great  increase 
of  the  power  of  the  crown  firom  previous  changes,  xxix. 
1— sodal  dangers  of  the  government,  8 — ^picture  of  ttie 
woridng  classes  at  this  tone,  8 — ^thdr  misemble  condi- 
tion, 4— their  consequent  profligacy,  5 — these  evUs  ag- 
gravated by  the  revdutlon,  6 — commencement  of  tho 
Lyons  insurreotton,  and  conmtlon  of  the  workmen  there, 
7— attempt  to  fix  a  tariff  for  wages,  6 — the  Insurrection 
at  Lyons,  10  «t  teq. — measures  of  the  government 
against  IL  14— its  suppression,  16 — ^views  on  it  enter- 
tained, 17— renewed  efforts  of  the  RepnUleans,  and 
sketches  of  thdr  leaders,  18  et  sf^.— strength  of  the 
republican  press,  and  extrevagance  of  the  court,  80 — 
the  dvil  listL  81 — increase  In  the  general  expenditure, 
and  budget  for  the  year,  88 — conspiracy  of  Nutre  Dame 
and  the  Rue  Pronvalres,  88 — conspirsey  at  GnnoUe, 
84 — ^remonstretes  against  the  Austrian  intervention  in 
Romagna,  86— expedition  to  Ancona  resolved  on,  and 
reasons  for  it,  85— oocnpation  dT  Anecoa,  89— effects  of 
this,  80— first  appearance  of  cholera  in  Paris,  81 — com- 
missions en  it,  84 — its  rerages,  35 — ^fortitude  and  be- 
nevdenoe  shown,  86 — death  of  Casimir  Porter  and  of 
Cuvler,  87 — attempt  of  the  Duchess  de  Berri  In  the 
west,  89— her  descent  in  France,  41— her  landing,  48 — 
abortive  attempt  at  Marseilles,  48 — the  duchess  resdves 
on  crossing  to  la  Vend^  44— she  escapes  into  It,  45— 
disquietude  and  measures  of  the  Royalists,  46 — vain  at- 
tempt at  insurrection,  47 — the  duchess  resdves  on  a 
rising,  which  Ikils,  48— hiddents  of  the  dvfl  war,  49— 
adventures  of  the  duchess,  and  extinction  of  the  revdt, 
60— the  duchess  In  Nantes,  51 — ^forbearance  of  the  gov- 
ernment toward  the  adherents  of  the  duchess,  02— her 
betnyal  by  Dents,  capture,  and  imprisonment,  53  4t 
aeq, — discontent  and  domocmtlo  movement  in  Peris,  60 
— death  of  Lamarque,  57 — ^his  fhnaral,  and  commence- 
ment of  tiie  Insurrection,  53 — ^preparetkms  of  the  gov- 
ernment, 09 — the  fauurreetion,  60  et  aeq. — ^vlgoroni* 
measnres  of  government  68 — ^mysterious  meeting  st 
Laflttti's,  64 — pmgress  or  the  insurrection,  65— moral 
chances  on  boUi  sides,  66— measures  and  forces  of  gov- 
ernment, 67— 4oult*s  military  measnres,  68— successes 
of  the  insurgents,  and  consternation  of  military  chiefo, 
69— forces  on  both  sides,  and  scene  of  the  struggle,  70— 
successes  of  the  troops,  71— storming  of  SI  Meri,  78— 
conduct  of  the  king,  and  results  of  the  conflict,  78— 
deputation  from  the  Chamber,  74 — answer  of  the  king, 
and  Paris  dedared  in  a  state  of  siege,  75— resistance  to 
this,  and  Iwal  decision  regarding,  76— arrest  of  Royal- 
ist leaders,  77— proceedings  of  the  courts-martial,  78— 
war  with  the  press,  T9— uicreased  considentlon  of  the 
govwnment  tKxa  the  suppression  of  the  revdt,  80 — ^fan- 
proved  condition  of  the  country  and  revenue.  81— con- 
nection by  marriage  of  Leopold  with,  82— changes  in 
mlnhitry,  and  new  creations  of  peers,  88— preparattons 
for  war  with  Holland,  84— canyenUon  with  England  for 
cession  of  Antwerp  to  Bdglum,  65— negotiations  on  the 
sul^eet,  86— prepantions  for  war.  87— prepantkns  for 
siege  of  Antwerp,  88— the  siege  of  Antwerp,  90— eflRocts 
of  its  capture  in,  94— abandonment  of  the  barrier  treaty, 
97— addition^  thus  nmde  to  her  power,  98— vindlcatkm 
of  A)ligna(f  s  coup  d'4Ut,  101— results  of  the  double  vie- 
tory  over  4he  Royalists  and  Republicans,  xxx.  1— force 
and  oormptfon  the  prindple  of  the  govermnent,  8— Its 
general  policy,  a— its  danger  hi  the  end,  4— llbention 
of  Duchess  de  Berri,  5— Journey  of  Duke  of  Orleans 
throogfa  the  south,  6— licentiousness  of  romances  and 
theatTM,  7— trial  of  the  St.  Stanoniana,  8— dmnges  tai 
ministry,  and  ereatbn  of  peers,  9 — Sonlfs  dronlar  to 
the  prefocts,  10— state  and  Tlawt  of  the  RapnfaUeeBs,  11 
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-odeath  of  Napoleon^B  soo,  1ft— opMiliig  of  Chambsn, 
and  king's  BpeedL,  18— iriab  of  atrengtti  in  the  Cham- 
ten,  14--prqject  for  forfcificatioa  of  Paris,  15--oppoei- 
ticm  to  it,  16 — large  grants  for  pnblic  works,  and  their 
diatributlon,  17, 18— income  and  expenditure,  1888, 19 
— king*B  journey  to  Normandy,  and  answers  to  address- 
es, 20— new  spirit  of  pn^pagandlam,  21— ^remomrtranoee 
of  Russia,  etc.,  against  Polish  committee,  22— propa- 
gandist or^nisation  in  Germany,  28 — efforts  of  propa- 
gandists in  Switaeriand  and  Italy,  24— aflkirs  of  Algeria, 
Sb  €t  s«g.— vidence  of  the  press  in  Paris,  1888  and  1884, 
81— opening  of  Chambers,  1834,  and  violence  of  parties, 
S&— correspondence  with  the  allies  on  a  gcmend  disarm- 
ing, 88— discnssion  on,  at  Congseas  of  Munts-Graets, 
27— laws  against  public  oiers,  and  imposing  stamp 
duty  on  pamphlets,  84— law  against  association,  80— 
violent  debates  on  it,  86  «t  seg.— passing  of  the  repress- 
ive measures,  and  changes  in  cabinet,  40— resistanoe  to 
the  law  against  seczet  societies,  41— their  organlsatioD 
and  objects,  42 — insurrection  reserved  on  at  Lyons,  48 
—its  causes,  44 — outbreak  of  the  revolt,  45— desperate 
struggle,  and  final  snooeas  ai  the  troops,  46 — insurreo- 
tionary  movements  over  the  country,  47 — and  in  Paris, 
48— dd'ensive  messures  of  government,  M— their  vic- 
toiy  and  massacre  in  the  Rue  Transnonaine,  60 — ^their 
measures  after  victory,  51— death  of  La&yette,  62 — ^rise 
of  Lamartlne  and  his  character,  65— dissolution  of  the 
Chamber,  and  results  of  the  elections,  58— results  of  the 
revolution  of  July,  00 — chai^  for  the  worse  it  had  in- 
duced, 60— error  of  the  liberal  explanation  of  these 
dianges,  61— how  the  revolution  fjsUed,  62— schism  be- 
tween proprietors  and  pn^tairss,  68— reasons  against 
Turkey  uplying  for  aid  to,  xxxiL  22— intervention  of^ 
between  TuriEey  and  Egypt,  25— acquiesces  in  the  Rus- 
sian intervention,  26 — remonstrances  of^  against  treaty 
of  Unkiar-Skelessi,  81 — views  and  policy  of,  regarding 
Qreeoe,  83— evacuation  of  Greece  by  troops  of,  3^— cold- 
ness between,  and  Russia,  89 — elllanbe  with  Mehemet 
All,  i6.— jealousy  in  England  regardbig  this.  40— dl- 
Teigence  between  them  on  the  Eastern  question,  41 — 
causes  of  the  coldness  between  them,  42— Increasing 
coldness  between  Turkey  and,  44— efforts  of,  to  avert 
hostilities  between  Turkey  and  Mehemet  All,  46— poli- 
oy  of,  in  the  Eastern  question,  1839,  65— excluded  from 
treaty  for  setUement  of  the  East,  57 — condliatoxv  note 
of  the  allies  to,  60 — extreme  irritation  in,  60  danger 
of  rupture  between  her  and  Great  Britain,  61 — excite- 
ment in,  on  the  bombardment  of  Beyrout,  eta^  66— 
views  of  Louis  Philiroe  at  this  crisis,  67— otmferenoe  be- 
tween him  and  GuizoL  and  its  results.  68— change  in 
views  and  poUey  of,  to. — note  from  M.  Thiers  to  the 
allied  powers,  60— fall  of  Tliiers  and  aeoession  of  Gulsot, 
70 — ^terms  of  treaty  between  Mehemet  All  and  Tnrk^ 
arranged  by,  75 — a  party  to  the  treaty  regarding  the 
Dardanelles  and  Bosphorus,  76— danger  of  England 
fhnn.  in  1840,  81— repeated  defisata  of  the  Republicans, 
xxxiiL  1 — opening  of  the  Chamber.  1834,  and  great 
minority  for  ministers,  2 — ^ministerial  changes,  8-— dec- 
laration of  the  new  ministen  in  favor  of  eooncmv,  4 — 
farther  changes,  and  Count  Mold  premier,  0— mil  of 
new  ministry  and  restoration  of  old  one,  6— flourishing 
state  of  Algiers,  7 — ^flrst  debate  on  address,  8— minority 
for  ministers  in  the  Chamber,  10— Mortier  succeeded  1^ 
de  Broglle  as  premier,  11 — cause  of  the  long  mhiisteiial 
ciIsIb,  12 — divergenoeofThier8andG«isot,18— character 
of  De  Bro^ie,  14— settiement  of  question  with  the  United 
States,  15— ccnnmencement  of  the  trials  for  treas<m,  16— 
effect  of  mode  of  trial  resolved  on,  17— contest  witn  the 
bar,  18 — contest  about  the  choice  of  counsel,  10— oom- 
mencement  of  the  proceedings,  20— refiisal  of  tae  accused 
to  plead,  21— progress  of  the  trial,  22— continued  disor- 
ders, 28— proceedines  in  Deputies  on  the  suld^ct,  24— 
the  trials  disjointed,  and  escape  of  the  Parisian  lead- 
ers, 26— conclusion  of  the  trials,  26— refiectiona  on 
them,  27  et  seq. — ^fSte  of  July,  and  oonspirsey  against 
the  king,  29— explosion  of  the  infernal  machine,  80— 
arrest  of  the  assassin,  etc,  81— effect  produced  by  this 
in  Paris,  82— funeral  of  Mortier  and  the  other  victims, 
S8 — execution  of  the  murderers,  84— pr(»osed  new  law 
of  repression,  85  et  seo.- answer  of  the  OpposiUon,  89 
€t  MO. — laws  proposed  for  this  purpose,  ^0— improved 
position  of  government  In  1886, 45— tncreaeed  prosper- 
ity, and  begini^ng  of  railway  mania,  46— fall  of  the 
Duke  de  Broglie,  47 — ^propoeed  reduction  of  the  inter- 
est of  the  debt,  48— views  of  ministen  on  the  subject, 
and  their  resignation,  01 — Thiers  becomes  premier,  62 
— ^postpoiyment  of  the  question  of  the  reduction  of  the 
Interevt,  and  first  trial  of  strength  in  the  Chambers,  65 
— Thiers's  profession  of  faith,  56— declaration  of  Gui- 
29^  57— and  of  Odillon-Barrot,  68— legislative  meas- 
ures, 60 — ^important  financial  statements,  60— oegotta- 
tions  regarding  ooeupaUon  of  Cneow,  61 — other  diplo- 
matte  treaties,  62— Joom^ya  of  the  dnkcfl  of  Orleans 


and  Nemoan  to  BeHin  nd  Hema,  68— AflbaaiTa  «fc- 

tempt  to  asssesinate  the  king,  64— bis  seefagokna  ta  Ida 
Plilaee,  66— the  secret  sodetiea  in  Switaerlsmd,  CT^ 
measures  ag^nst  them,  68— the  Spanish  qneelkw  and 
its  dangers,  70— change  of  ministry,  and  atwsleii  of 
Count  Mo]4, 71— liberation  of  PoUmiaA,  etc, 72(— death 
of  Chariea  X.,  74— Louis  Napoleoirs  attempt  at  Stras- 
bourg, 75  et  «eg.— eondnet  of  the  government  toward 
him,  80— trial  and  aoqnittal  of  his  fellow-ooospifatoni, 
81— law  for  diidunotion  of  trials,  which  la  r^oeted,  83 
«t  sso.— modification  of  ministry,  86— alliance  i 
for  Duke  of  Orteana,  87— preparations  for  it, 
ersl  amnesty,  88— the  manii^se,  and  nnbeequsmt 
trophe,  89— inauguration  of  VersaUles  as  a 
the  arts,  00— fresh  political  aodetiea,  91- 
of  tiie  Chamber,  92— ai&dn  of  Africa,  98  et 
of  the  government  in  Africa  after  the  Rcvoindfan, 
increased  efforts  o^  in  Algeria,  102— views  of  parties 
on  Algeria,  106— recriminations  on  the  dleaster  befere 
Constanttne,  112— indignation  in,  on  the  treaty  of  La 
Taftia,  118— oeoessaiy  rigor  of  the  goverameBt  of  Loais 
Philippe  in,  124— joy  in,  on  the  storming  of  CoBsSao- 
ttne,  xxxiv.  1— firesh  creation  of  peers,  2— leadeta  of 
Opposition,  8  et  sao.— opening  of  Chambera,  6— svowth 
of  railway  companies,  7— M.  Arago*B  report  on  imilway 
lines,  8— general  pro^)erity,  9— fever  of  Bpemlal*oaL,10 
—•frauds  on  the  pubUc,  11— influence  of  paasioa  for 
gain  on  literature  and  the  press,  12-Hibange  iodocad 
on  system  of  government,  18— great  increase  of  coemp- 
tion, 14^positfon  of  Count  M0I6,  and  his  attentioo  to 
the  court,  10— statistics  of  the  army,  and  soda]  coaa- 
oerns,  16— death  and  character  of  TaUeytaod,lT  a(  seg. 
—conspiracy  of  Hubert,  19— Louis  Napoleon  expeOed 
from  Switaeriand,  20-4ivaenation  of  Aacona*  21 — wievs 
of,  on  the  Belgian  question,  1888,  24-»warlike  psepa^ 
rations  of^  20— diflbrences  with  Mexico,  2T— ooaMtion 
against  government,  and  dissolntton  of  Chambcaa,  32 
—ministerial  crisis,  and  attempt  to  form  a  liberal  ad- 
ministration, 88— attempts  to  form  a  ministry,  M— or- 
ganisation of  la  Sod6t4  dee  Families,  85— inaanraetion 
of  12th  Mav,  87— second  ministry  of  Soult,  M  state 
of  parties  after  this  change,  40— trial  of  BarMo  and  tho 
oonqdratorf,  41— their  conviction  and  seatenoes,  A— 
their  views  in  the  conspiracy,  48— progress  of  tha  Na- 


poleon partv,  44— increased  strength  of  the 
roent.  45— debate  on  allkin  of  the  East,  45  et  mq. — 
SoulPs  measures  there,  04— Jonffioy's  expoaitioa  of 
the  system  of  government,  60— effkirs  of  Africa,  S7 — 
their  threatening  aspei^  08— the  Insonectioa  thera,  5» 
— successes  against  it,  60— death  of  Pxincesa  Mane,  61 
— creation  of  peers,  62 — commencement  of  agitation 
f<y  lowering  the  suffrage,  68— views  of  Liberals  aa  to 
government  of  executive,  64— opening  of  wpmimi  of 
1840,  and  ldns;*s  speech,  60— speech  of  ISiicn  on  tbe 
Eastern  question,  66  et  ss^.— reflections  on  this  debate, 
70— marriage  of  tlie  Duke  de  Nemouie  and  Prineeaa  of 
Saxe-Coburg,  71— dotation  to  Duke  de  Moomniis  loftiaed 
by  the  Deputies,  72— second  minlitxy  of  Thian»  Tft— it 
supported  by  first  divisloa,  74— early  measoroe  of  the 
minii^,  70— state  of  the  prees,  76— bill  regardiw  in- 
fimt  labor,  77— project  for  removing  the  bones  of  Na- 
poleon to  Paris^S— pillar  to  Insurrection  00  the  Flaee 
of  the  Bastfle,  79 — expediUoii  of  Louie  Naptrteos^  to 
Boulogne,  80  et  ss^.— Darmds*s  attempt  to  aseessinen 
the  king,  80— reinterment  of  Napoleoirs  remains,  86  et 

S.— affairs  in  the  East,  89— Gniaot's  aooonnt  of  Biit- 
poliOT  there,  00— memorandum  of  the  allies^  93— 
indignation  on  the  treaty  of  15th  July,  04— ^vigoaroas 
measoree  of  the  cabinet,  90— diflBerent  views  aa  lo  tbe 
fbrti^lng  of  Paris,  96— great  iwreparaHona,  9T— inam- 
orandum  to  Einglish  government,  08— Gulaot'e  views 
on  the  Eastern  question,  99— withdrawal  of  tbe  fleet 
from  the  Levant,  100— cause  of  the  downfall  of  TMera, 
101— new  ministry,  102— king's  speech  at  opening  the 
Chsmber,  lOS-rdebate  on  the  address,  104  et  999. — di- 
vision in  favor  of  government,  110 — ^fortiflcatiooa  of 
Paris  continued,  111— Soult's  view  with  regard  to  thaae, 
112— state  of  the  finances,  118-4reatv  of  FebuvaiT  13 
regaidhig  tbe  East,  114— danger  of  Engjand  firaast, 
xxxvii.  2— commerdal  panic  in,  1838,  44— causa  of  the 
decay  of  heccolonies,  114— danger  ftmn  war  with,  ISSA, 
zxxvilL  82— her  navy,  1840,  oootiasted  with  tba  Brit- 
ish, 80— restrictive  system  of,  00— proportion  (rf  armj 
to  population,  xxxix.  26— intrigues  with  ZemannlShah 
for  invasion  of  India,  xL  24— alliance  with  Peiaia, 
1806,  26--effiBct  of  the  revolution  in  augmenting  tha 
danger  from  Bussla  in  the  East,  81— aUeoalion  fium 
England,  1841,  lY.  xlL  l&-increased  irritation  d,  bj 
tbe  Tahiti  aflair,  18— eoosamptf  on  of  sugar  per  haad, 
81— origin  of  the  dispute  regarding  Tahiti,  07— inter, 
ference  of  the  French  mieslonaxlea  there,  OS— Uie  island 
Uken  possession  of  by  her,  00-~afihir  of  Mr.  Pritchard, 
100— a^Joitment  of  the  matter,  101— Degotiations  with 
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EnriiBd  on  ttie  SpaiiMi  BUurriifM,  lOS-HsltM  from 
trmeh  the  tfmy  to  drawn  In,  zUil.  95— «rm7  ot,  1840, 
97— nvrjt  <5l— detells  of  her  srmy,  88  note— eiqwaslon 
of  her  paper  currency.  111 — mllee  of  railway  in,  192 
note— eflbots  of  tiie  monetary  crisiB  in  Enghuad  on,  141 
— ehange  in  dfartrihution  of  population,  168 — increased 
proteettTe  system,  168— exports  and  Imports  with,  164 
note— eomparatire  exports  of,  and  those  of  England, 
eta,  18!S  note— prosperoas  condition  of^  1841,  xliv.  1 — 
great  material  prosperity,  9— thirst  for  gain,  8— in- 
ereasing  discontent  among  the  working  elasses,  4— the 
deficits  in  the  rereane,  5— inereasiog  discontent,  6— 
trifling  sutrfeets  of  debate  la  the  Chambers,  and  serions 
objeets  of  Thiers,  T— ol^eets  of  general  thought  and 
interest,  8— eanees  of  this  diTefgenoe,  9L-.Chamber  of 
Peers  allbrded  no  remedy  ibr  the  evils,  10— danger  of 
this  state  of  things,  11— mistake  oommitted  in  the  na- 
tional education,  19— its  irreligious  character  induced 
SodaUsm,  18— blindness  of  ue  government,  et&,  to 
this,  14— corruption  the  great  engine  of  government, 
10— eflbrts  of  the  Lihemtai  to  discredit  the  government, 
14— Louis  Blanc's  picture  of  the  country,  17— ^read  of 
Sodalist  principles,  18— want  of  an  adequate  caneney, 
19— general  demand  for  reform,  9<^feeling  regarding 
saba^iency  to  England,  81— diflbrent  ol^ects  on  which 
the  attention  of  government  was  set,  99— poBiti<m  and 
movements  of  the  clergy,  98— epeech  of  Arago  on  re- 
form, 94— answer  of  Thiers  on  reform,  98— reflections 
on  the  debate,  86— euooessiMi  of  reform  banquets,  81.— 
banquet  at  ChatiUon,  89— growing  importance  of  the 
question  of  wages,  88— speech  of  Arago  on  it,  84  s£  sm. 
—commencement  of  combination  and  riot  in  Paris,  86 
— ^riots  in  1840, 87— measures  of  government  to  suppress 
them,  89— their  causes,  89,  40— e&ct  of  the  general 
monetary  <7i8l8,  41— fldlure  of  the  attempt  to  form  pri- 
vate railway  lines,  49— the  government  takes  them,  43 
— etate  of  the  finances  in  consequence,  44  et  mq. — ^un- 
toward commencement  of  the  Onizot  ministry,  46— 
treaties  wltii  England  r^puding  the  slave-trade,  48— 
treaty  of  December,  1841,  with  the  allied  powers,  49— 
its  provisions,  60— Indignation  excited  by  this  treaty, 
51 — Interdiction  of  the  Polish  banquet,  59— publication 
of  letters  ascribed  to  Louis  Philippe,  53->]Mraaeeutlons 
against  the  publishers  of  these,  04— ambiguity  regard- 
ing their  anth<»rship,  06— debate  on  reform  and  its  re- 
fusal, 06— law  on  liteitny  property,  07— first  step  in 
£avor  of  free  trade,  68— disastrons  state  of  the  finances, 
n^— oroposed  new  valuation,  60— discontent  excited  by 
it,  61— troubles  at  Toulouse,  69— their  suppreaslon,  63 
— death  of  Gamier  Pagte,  and  election  of  Ledm-Bollin, 
64— his  trial  and  acquittal,  65— attempted  assassina- 
tion of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  etc.,  66— doctrine  of  moral 
oomplieity,  67— debate  on  reform  in  the  council  of  state, 
6&— movement  in  ito  favor  in  the  Chamber,  60— debate 
on  it,  70  et  seqr.— refieetions  on  ttie  debate,  78— exten- 
don  of  the  railway  system,  nU-dose  of  the  session  and 
new  elections,  80— death  of  the  Duke  d^Orleans,  81 — 
tto  importance,  89— division  of  parties  on  the  regency 
question,  83— debate  on  it,  84  et  esq.- result  of  the  de- 
bate, and  reflections  on  it,  91— vketehes  of  leading 
men,  99  §t  ssg.— eormption  of  ministerial  m^ority,  104 
et  aaq.  —  demoraUaation  of  the  National  Guard,  106— 
resum6  of  stete  at  this  time,  107— the  war  in  Algeria, 
1840.1848,  xiv.  1  «t  se?.— difbrenees  and  rupture  with 
Marooeo,  xlv.  83— treUgr  with  Marocco,  48— true  value 
of  Algeria  to,  48— her  occupation  of  it,  and  the  British 
of  India,  49— change  in  external  pollov  of,  during  the 
last  years  of  Louis  Philippe''s  reign,  xlvL  1— excitement 
on  affiklr  of  Oteheite,  9— pacific  views  of  Ae  king  and 
Guisot,  8— violence  of  the  pnblie  Journals,  4— afblr 
of  the  university,  5— argument  of  Thiers  i^ainst  the 
Jesuits,  6 — answer  of  ministers,  8 — decision  of  the 
Chamber,  9— negotiations  with  Bome,  and  ordonnaaee 
against  the  Jesuits,  10— eflbct  of  these  measures,  11— 
treaty  regarding  right  of  search  for  slaves,  19— excite- 
ment in,  <»  annexation  of  Cracow,  96— embarrassment 
of  the  government  on  the  Polish  question,  98— renewed 
attempt  to  assassinate  the  king,  99— escape  of  Louis 
Ifapoleon  tnm  Ham,  80— marriage  of  the  Duke  de 
Bordeaux,  89— last  election  under  Louis  Philippe,  88— 
the  Spanish  marriages,  84  et  sag.-^anger  to  England, 
of  alliance  with  Spain,  85— proposals  for  double  mar- 
riage frcm  Spain,  88— further  conferences,  40— ftirther 
negotiations  and  intrigues,  41  et  ssg.— the  marriages 
oontraeted,  46— coldness  in  consequenoe  with  Great 
Britein,  47— ito  effects,  48,  49— who  was  to  blame  in 
them  ?  00— eflecte  of  this  disunion  on  Poland,  68  dif- 
ftrsnoea  on  treaty  of  Utrecht,  03 — cordiality  before 
the  marriages,  54— dhnccord  with  England  regarding 
Greece,  65— increasing  coldness  with  England  regard- 
\nt  Greece,  5T,  68— disunion  with  England  regarding 
Boitngal  and  Ia  Plata,  60-^mea6areB  and  poliey  of,  in 
the  Pi^pal  States,  78, 74— poliey  toward  Switseriand, 


90— sapports  the  Swiss  eonservatlves,  97,  99l-«  party 
to  the  proposed  league  against  England,  10&— causes 
of  her  difllurent  policy  and  that  of  En^and  in  1847, 109 
—the  completeness  of  the  revolution  in,  110— internal 
state  in  end  of  1847,  xlvii.  1— the  Prince  de  Jotnville's 
letter,  9  s(  sea.— views  of  the  king,  4— deficient  crops 
of  1845  and  1846, 5— potato  failure,  1846,  and  monetary 
crisis,  ft— financial  state  of,  1847,  and  great  loan,  7— en- 
larged issues  of  bank-notes,  8— currency,  1846-1847,  <&. 
note— corruption  in  the  government  departments,  9u. 
eventa  which  brought  it  to  light,  10— Airther  scandals, 
trials  of  Teste,  ete.,  11, 19— the  murder  of  the  Duchess 
de  Prsslln,  IS,  14— use  made  of  these  abuses  by  the 
revolutionists,  15 — cry  for  reform,  16 — discontent  of 
the  National  Guard,  17— coalition  against  government, 
and  measures  sgreed  on,  18-«ommencement,  ete.,  of 
the  banquet  aglta^on,  19 — eflforts  of  the  Liberals  to 
keep  back  the  Socialists,  99— I^imartine's  views,  98— 
decline  of  the  bsnquet  agitation,  94— meeting  of  Cham- 
bers, and  king's  speech,  85— discussion  on  address,  96 
tt  scgL— last  budget  of  Louis  Philippe,  39— division  on 
address,  40— Opiposition  resolve  on  a  banquet,  41— agi- 
tation in  Paris,  49-death  of  the  Princess  Adelaide,  43 
—preparations  for  banquet,  44— and  fbr  the  procession, 
45— difllculties  regarding  it,  46— decision  of  the  Liberal 
chiefs  against  it,  47— strength  of  the  Republicans,  49— 
forces  and  measures  of  government,  50^--aspeet  of  the 
people,  51— policy  of  the  National  Guard,  69— they  in 
effect  Join  the  insnigents,  53— eonstematlon  at  the  pal- 
ace, 64— Guisot  resigns,  55— ite  reception,  66— catas- 
trophe in  flpont  of  his  house,  67— the  dead  l)odies  pa- 
raded, 66— Thiers  sent  for,  69— agitation  during  the 
night,  6<X— success  of  Marshal  Bngeaud,  61— the  troops 
withdmwa,  69— ^ifecte  of  this  conoenlon,  63— abandon- 
ment  of  the  Palais  Royal,  64— last  hours  of  the  mon- 
archy, 65— the  king  abdicates,  66— his  flight,  and  pro- 
eeedings  of  the  generals,  67— escape  of  the  royal  fam- 
ily, 68— heroism  of  the  Duchess  d'Orieans,  69— opinion 
in  the  Chamber,  70— treachery  of  Lamartine,  71— entry 
of  the  Duchess  d'Orieans  into  the  Chamber,  79— she  is 
reftised  a  hearing,  and  compelled  to  retire,  73— nomina- 
tton  of  provisional  government,  74— «nd  of  another, 
and  proclamation  of  rspnbiic,  75— portrait  of  the  reto- 
Intionists,  76— escape  of  the  Dndiess  d*Orieans,  et&, 
77— eauses  of  the  revolution,  78  et  ssg.— analogy  be- 
tween the  xevolutlons  of  1880  and  1848,  L 1— discontent 
with  rule  of  middle  class,  9— first  seta  of  provisional 
government,  3— disorders  round  Paris,  4— confusion, 
etc.,  at  the  H6tel  deVIlle,  5— cares  of  the  government, 
6— disorders  in  Paris,  7— conduct  of  Lamartine  with 
regard  to  the  Drapeau  Rouge,  8— institution  of  Garde 
Mobile  and  volunteers,  9— decrees  against  ex-mlnis- 
ten,  10— re-opening  of  dubs,  etc.,  11— prostration  of 
eredit,  and  formation  of  Ateliers  Natlonanx,  19, 18— 
their  origin,  14,  15— prindples  of  the  Socialists,  16— 
absence  of  religious  Jealousy,  19 — Socialist  demands  of 
working  dassM,  90— acta  against  fiiee  trade,  and  ex- 
pulsion of  English  workmen,  91 — ^flnandal  crisis,  and 
redgnatlon  of  the  finance  minister,  99— Gamier  Psgds, 
finance  minister,  and  state  of  the  bank,  93 — suspension 
of  cash  payments,  94  «t  sag.— -state  of  ihiances,  97— In- 
direct taxes  taken  ofli;  and  additions  to  direct,  98— In- 
dignation at  this,  99— decree  convoking  tiie  Assembly, 
80— it  postponed,  31— Ledru-BoiUn*s  circular  to  elect- 
ors, 39— and  Camot's,  84— ftesh  measures  of  intimida- 
tion, 85— abolition  of  punishment  of  de^h  for  political 
offenses,  86— Lamartine's  foreign  drcular,  87— his  an- 
swer to  Irish  deputation,  38— disorders  in  I^ons,  et&, 
40, 41— ^reception  of  revolution  in  Algeria,  41— attempt 
to  revolntioniee  Belgium,  49 — declaration  to  Poles,  48 
—milltaxy  preparations,  44— suspension  of  cash  pay- 
menta  by  savings  banks,  45— .recc^itlon  of  the  repub- 
lic by  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  46— new 
drcular  of  Ledru-Rollin,  47— efforto  to  control  the  elec- 
tions, 48— dissolution  of  flank  companies  (^  the  National 
Guard,  50  et  seg.— Republican  demonstration,  02  et  aeq, 
—repulse  of  requisitionists,  65— elections,  66— prepa- 
rations for  revolt,  57- conspiracy  against  Ledm-Rollin, 
68— insurrection  at  Paris^  and  ito  suppression,  69  et  eeq. 
—disorders  at  Rouen,  etc.,  69— great  review  in  P&ris, 
63— the  elections,  64 — ^flrst  meeting  of  the  Assembly,  65 
—appointment  of  executive  commission,  67 — discontent 
of  the  Sodaltsts,  68 — dlvldon  between  them  and  the 
Assembly,  69 — insurrection  of  May  15,  70  et  teq. — 
measures  which  followed  ita  suppression,  74— snbse- 
qnent  proceedings  of  Assembly,  75— agitation  in  favor 
of  Louis  Napoleon,  76 — increasing  conservatism  of 
deetors,  and  weakness  of  government,  77 — stato  of 
finances,  78— insurrection  of  June,  79  et  sea. — Cavalg- 
nac  dictator,  85— termination  of  insurrection,  98— ita 
results,  94— disturbances  in  provinces,  97— first  meas- 
ures of  Cavalgnae^a  government,  98— condusions  ftota 
these  changes,  99  «t  teg.— the  revdntionlsto  punished 


so 
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each  other,  101— emlMirusmenl  of  the  fioanoes,  11. 1*- 
inqttiiy  on  the  revolts,  2 — ^yiolenoe  of  Proudhon,  8 — ^re- 

grenrfve  meuures,  4— proposed  assesBment  of  inoome, 
—  discussion  on  constttatlon,  6  etseq.  —  oonstiiution 
adopted,  16— BUmmarj  of  It,  17 — renewed  club  agita- 
tion, IS— return  of  Louis  Napoleon,  and  his  entry  into 
the  AjBeemblr,  19  — renewed  banquet  agitation,  SM)— 
contest  for  the  presidency,  21  —  embairusment  from 
events  at  Rome,  88— election  of  president,  20 — minis- 
try, 81— state  of  finances,  82— failure  of  indirect  taxes 
and  imposts,  88— effects  of  revolution  on  univeraal  suf- 
frage, 84— effects  of  the  revolution  upon  Italy,  lii.  8— 
revolutionary  attempt  on  Savoy  from,  80— protest  by, 
•gainst  the  Austrian  occupation  of  Bologna,  77 — ^the 
minister  of,  opposes  resumption  of  hostilities  by  Sar- 
dinia, 84— negotiates  the  armistice,  98 — intervention 
of,  at  Leghorn,  104— asaistanoe  to  the  Sicilians  from, 
lOC^the  government  resolve  to  attack  Rome,  111  et  aeq. 
•■^intervention  of,  in  favor  of  the  Italian  Revolution- 
ists, 122 — Invasion  of  Belgium  from,  and  its  defeat, 
lilL  17 — sides  with  England  regarding  the  Hungarian 
refugees,  Ivi.  56 — part  taken  by,  in  the  affair  of  Don 
Paoifleo,  57 — danger  of  war  with,  68 — ^naval  strength 
of,  1850, 60— the  representative  of,  at  Wellington's  fu- 
neral, 77 — state  of  government  after  the  election  of  the 
S resident,  Ivii.  1— formation  of  afmy  of  the  Alps,  2— 
Ivisions  and  changes  in  cabinet,  8  —  appointment  of 
▼ice-president,  4— state  of  finances,  and  debate  on  salt 
duties,  5 — ^Increased  duty  on  Bucoessions,  6— financial 
state,  1843  and  1849,  T— laws  regarding  prison  labor, 
8— measuree  on  primary  education  and  the  conncil  of 
state,  9— reaction  against  the  revolution  and  the  Ajb- 
eembly,  10— proposed  dissolution  of  the  latter,  11— 
conspiracy  or  January  29, 12  et  tea. — ^the  general  elec- 
tion in  May,  14 — meeting  of  the  Assembly,  15— insur- 
rection of  June,  16  et  ssg.— flight  of  the  Radicals,  and 
repressive  measures  of  tne  government,  18— revolt  in 
Lyona,  19 — change  of  ministers,  20 — impression  made 
by  this,  21 — measures  of  Louis  Napoleon,  22 — election 
in  Paris,  28— its  effects,  24— meeting  of  Louis  Napoleon 
with  the  electors,  25->new  law  on  electoral  rights,  26— 
effect  of  it,  27— hostile  spirit  of  the  Assembly,  28— 
president's  tour  in  the  provinces,  29— paxliamentary 
coalition  against  him,  80 — rupture  between  president 
and  Changamier,  81 — opening  of  new  sesrion  of  As- 
sembly, 82— rupture  between  It  and  the  president,  83 
^violent  proceedings  In  it,  84— hostile  vote  against 
him,  85— change  of  ministry  and  exhaustion  of  narties, 
86 — new  ministry,  87— revision  of  constitution,  88 — the 
president  and  Cavalgnao  on  It,  89 — vote  against  revi- 
sion of  constitution,  and  prorogation  of  Assembly,  40 
— state  of  parties  and  change  of  ministry,  41 — opening 
of  session,  42— motion  of  qnsestors,  43— it  r^eeted,  44 
— views  of  leaders,  45 — military  meeting,  4A— con- 
spiracy in  Assembly,  47— preparations  for  coup  d'etat, 
48— presidents  proclamation,  49 — dispersion  of  Nation- 
al Assembly,  50 — combat  in  Paris,  51  —  m^ority  for 
Louis  Napoleon,  52 — ^flnal  results  of  the  great  convul- 
sion in,  5i  et  teq, — diminished  increase  in  population 
of,  53. 

France,  Isle  of,  residence,  etc,  of  Vlll6le  in,  L  xL  10  note. 

Franchise,  peculiar,  establiahed  In  France  and  England 
by  the  revdution  of  1880,  L  L  7— the,  change  in,  in 
France,  and  effects  of  it.  vi.  1 — its  democratic  basis,  2 
^as  defined  by  the  Spanish  constitution  of  1812.  yii.  21 
i— in  France  under  the  Restoration,  IL  xviL  114, 183— 

-  Influence  of  the  low,  in  Ireland,  xx.  9 — ^terms  of,  as  ar- 
ranged for  the  reform  bill,  xxiu.  SO — admission  of  ten- 
ants-at-wlU  to,  76 — ^settlement  of,  in  Ireland  by  the  re- 
form blU,  116— as  regulated  by  ocmstitution  of  1830  in 
France,  xxlv.  43 — demands  of  Lafayette  regarding, 
zxv.  15— lowering  of,  under  Louis  PhUippe,  49— effects 
of  this,  in.  XXX.  60— commencement  of  aigitati<m  for 
lowering  the.  In  France,  xxxiv.  63— proposed  reduction 
of,  in  Ireland,  xxxviU.  41— extension  of  In  Belgium, 
1848,  IV.  UlL  17— Holland,  by  constitntlon  of  1848, 19 
—the  Prussian,  by  constitution  of  1848,  SS9,  62 — new 
form  of,  in  Prussia,  87— in  Hungary,  liv.  16— the  pro- 
posed, in  Austria,  17— biU  lowering  the,  in  Ireland,  IvL 
62. 

Francis  U,  the  enqieror,  a  party  to  the  Holy  Alliance,  L 
UL  51— arrival  of,  at  Aix-huGhapelle,  vL  62— at  the 
Congress  of  Troppau,  vUL  70— at  that  of  Laybaeh,  72— 
measures  of,  against  the  Pledmontese  insiugents,  81 — 
recognition  of  Louis  PhUippe  by,  IL  xxiv.  49— at  the 
Congress  of  Munts-Graetz,  UL  xxx.  25— death  of, 
XXVU.6& 

Francis  Joseph,  accession  of,  IV.  liv.  76— prodamation 
by,  Iv.  1— declared  Viceroy  of  Bohemia,  liv.  10— Joins 
the  army,  Iv.  65. 

Francis,  Sir  Philip,  death  and  character  of,  L  Iv.  61. 

FrandMW,  don,  marriage  o^  to  the  Queen  of  Spain,  IV. 
.  xlvL  46— alienation  of  the  queen  from,  60. 


Francois,  genexal,  daring  the  insnTxectioB  of  Jane,  lY.  l 
87. 

Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  eontribnUons  ftom  Vnan  to,  L 
ilL  4S  note— population  of,  HL  xxviL  83— lecipndtr 
treaty  with,  IL  xlx.  89  note— fixed  as  the  neetiog. 
place  of  the  Germanic  IHet,  UL  xxviL  4— r^iweott- 
tion  of,  in  the  Diet,  4  note— populatioa  and  mlUuiy 
contingent,  5  note — progress  of^  since  the  peace,  7- 
snppression  of  newspaper  in,  48— riot  in.  and  iti  ooea* 
pation  by  the  Austrians,  51 — afresh  riotni,  and  plated 
under  .martial  law,  53 — society  for  liberty  of  the  press 
at,  xxx.  23-^utbreak  at,  i6.— etatisUcs  of,  lY.  IE  5 
note — excitement  in,  on  the  French  BevolntioD  of  ISIS, 
20— meeting  of  the  Germanic  Diet  at,  8^— ootbreik  is, 
65 — combat  in,  66— accepts  the  Gennank  ooostitntivi 
of  184S,  77— removal  of  National  AssemUy  fiom,  79- 
meeting  of  the  old  Diet  at,  94. 

Franklin,  Dr.,  intimacy  of  HusUseon  wi^  H  xix  D 
note — and  the  Maine  boundary  question,  IV.  zll  89. 

Franks,  colonel,  at  Goojerat,  IV.  xUx.  104. 

Fraser,  captain,  wounded  at  Pnrwanduriah,  IIL  xL  91 

Frasei's  Magazine,  L  v.  43 — opposes  the  refono  UU,  H. 
xxilL  n. 

Fraud,  universality  of,  among  funcUouAries  in  fiusia,  L 
vilL  SOet»eq. 

Frauds,  extension  of  facilities  for,  during  rsilway  muii, 
rv.  xlil.  6. 

JF^yssinons,  count,  appointed  to  ministry  of  eecleelaftinl 
affairs,  L  xiL  120— minister  of  eccleslBstiesl  aflkin,  II 
xvLlO. 

Frederick  the  Great,  JominTs  Life  of,  U.  xvflL  48i 

Frederick  VIL,  accession  of,  hi  Denmark,  IV.  liiL  SMiis 
views  on  the  Schleswig  question,  517— {VOlesU  igaiait 
the  Prussian  invasion,  87 — armistice,  41 

Frederick,  prince,  at  Vicenxa,  IV.  lit  57. 

Frederick,  prince,  receives  the  cfnnmandagaisftBraiNb, 
U.  xxiv.  77— his  attack  on  it,  78— defeated  and  retntb 
to  Antwerp,  79. 

Frederick,  prince,  heads  the  Schleswig  revolt,  lY.  IE  S& 

Frederick,  general,  wounded  during  the  nrdt  st  St 
Petersburg,  L  viiL  128. 

Frederick  Wiiliam,  King  of  the  Netherlands,  negothUou 
of  the  insurgents  with.  IL  xxiv.  74— his  speech  ob  opes- 
ing  the  Chambers,  76— his  dethronement  deelsnd  in 
Brussels,  79— resolution  ot^  to  withstand  the  cesiioB  of 
LuxembouTg,  xx  v.  65— protests  agaiDst  its  eessioD,  CT,  K 
—declares  war,  09— fbreee  nnder,  70-socoesses  ei,  71- 
armistice  c<nicluded  on  the  intervention  of  the  Fnaeh, 
73— advantages  gained  by  him,  Vk—See  HoUaDd. 

Frederick  WJIUam  U.  and  Chateaubriand,  anecdote  of;  L 
xL  6  note. 

Frederick  William  lU.,  a  party  to  the  Holy  AUiante,  I 
ilL  61— arrival  of,  at  Aix-la-ChapeUe,  vl.  «9-Intennev 
between,  and  Alexander,  vilL  64— reoognition  dUOt 
Philippe  by,  U.  xxiv.  60— at  Congress  of  MuonIxb- 
gratz,  UL  xviL  52— death  of,  62-hls  testamat,  ik 
note. 

Frederick  William  IV.,  aooesslon  oi;  and  Ms  fint  m^ 
UL  xxviL  62— ^ia  answer  to  the  demand  fora  cosftite- 
tloo,  68— speech  o^  on  the  inauguration  of  the  csthednl 

*  of  Cologne,  68— at  the  general  meettog  of  eiUtea,  69- 
Us  speech  on  dismisshig  them,  70— concessions  of;  Tl- 
decUnes  to  faiterfere  agahiet  the  PuriUn  party,  7a-Tint 
of  Queen  Victoria  to,  74  and  note— measures  of,  to  eilm 
the  religious  excitement  of  1846, 75-«peech  oi;  oo  opea- 
ing  the  States-general,  73— at  the  Congress  of  Uoate- 
Greets,  xxx.  2&.-proelamatian  by,  1848,  IV.  ISL  % 
yields  to  the  demands  of  the  Liberals,  25-Dev  coosti- 
tutlon,  88  et  seg.— change  in  views  of;  4ii-vnduum 
regarding  Poeen,  and  insurrection  there,  48-iiiesiBPa 
to  arrest  the  revolution,  52— appohits  Wrangel  to  com- 
mand of  the  troops,  58— change  of  mbiistry,  65-4urutf 
measures,  66,  57— dissolves  the  Assembly,  58-4iis  vs- 
tory,  61— new  constitution,  62-.address  to  ths  two|», 
63— the  imperial  crown  offered  to,  74-he  refines  1^, » 
—note  ftom  Austria  to.  76— the  smaller  states  orgs  hm 
to  accept  the  Imperial  crown,  77— dlasoivss  the  mv 
Chamber,  86— new  electoral  law,  8r-«peech  to  aer 
Chamber,  88-attempt  to  assassinate,  91— views  ol,  u 
the  Warsaw  conference,  92.  .„»__-  r 

Frederick  Wniiam,  prince,  at  the  Congrsn  of  Tn|lp«^  <• 
viii70.  ,.A 

Frederick  Wffllam  of  Hessfr-Caasel,  made  co-regent  wnn 
his  brother,  IL  xxt.  83.  ,  ^ 

Fredericia,  defeats  of  the  Prussians  at,  IV.  UlL  96. 

Frederickstadt,  bombardment  of;  IV.  liiL  lOi 

Free  Bands,  attack  on  Lucerne  by  the,  xlvL  <»•  ,^  ^ 

Free  ciUes,  the,  effect  of  the  act  of  the  OeimanieDietOBi 
UL  xxvit  84.  ^^    ^^  .   jij^ 

Free  eoips,  the,  in  the  Tyrol,  IV.  UL  84-thdr  iom 
85.  •.        «  ||f 

Free  oonntritf,  eharaOer  stuaped  on  lifttntan  cti  ui. 
zxTiU.1. 
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Free  Xlrk  moivu..iunt,  the,  In  SootUnd.  m.  zxxril.  7B  et 
9eq. — effects  of  It,  75— reflections  on  it,  70. 

Free-Ubor  sugar,  proposed  reduction  of  duties  on,  IV.  xlL 
lO^—reduction  of  duty  on,  1S45,  xliL  15. 

Free  preK>,  alleged  danger  to  tlie  crown  from,  II.  xxliL  52. 

Free  trade,  the  true  anthom  of,  L  i.  51 — Brougham  on,  iv. 
24 — doctrine  of,  first  broached  in  Parliament,  z.  64 — 
applications  of,  to  raw  material,  IL  zix.  51 — farther 
measures  toward,  18^  76 — remote  cauM)  of,  xxL  17 — 
ari^ments  for  the  application  of,  to  com,  84— effects  of 
reform  in  inducing,  169— its  eliects  on  Ireland,  170 — 
influence  of,  on  the  Toiy  land-hotdors,  xxll.  6 — motion 
by  Mr.  Hunt  agAinst,  zziil.  ITT— edtabli»hmcnt  of, 
among  the  sutes  of  Germany,  III.  xxWL  41— internal, 
establidhod  in  Prussia,  43— eiubtishment  ot^  between 
Kngland  and  Turkey,  4S— effects  of  establishment  oC, 
on  Canada,  xxxvlL  113 — declaration  of  Feel  against, 
1841,  xxxviiL  46 — and  of  Palmerston  in  Csvor  of.  49— 
excitement  in  favor  of,  1S41,  66— Peel*  s  change  or  view 
on,  rv.  xU.  8— first  steps  to.  as  regards  sugar,  106 — ar- 
gnments  of  the  supporters  of,  1845,  xliL  88 — application 
of,  to  grain  inevitable,  86 — conduct  of  the  Irish  mem- 
bers in  supporting,  and  Its  effectt  on  Ir^and,  91 — its 
adoption  inevitable,  94 — ^vast  reiults  of  introduction  of, 
xliil.  1— all(^d  effect  of,  in  producing  the  crisis  of  1847, 
111 — \nd  fettered  currency,  dangers  of,  142,  144^— the 
monetary  crisis  of  1847  due  to  them,  143, 150 — ultimate 
effeets  of,  irrespective  of  the  currency,  154-^commence- 

'  ment  of  national  decline  with,  159 — at  first  induces 
cheap  and  ultimately  dear  food,  160 — was  forced  upon 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  161 — effects  of  It  on  national  progress 
and  lodependence,  162 — ^its  efliscts  to  be  Judged  before 
1852,  165— first  step  toward,  in  France,  xliv.  68— ap- 
proaches  to,  In  Tuscany,  xlvl.  69— acts  oi  the  provlaion- 
•1  government  of  France  against,  L  21 — ^necessity  for 
its  universal  extension,  IvL  1 — effects  of,  on  prices  and 
imports  of  grain,  5 — effeets  of,  on  price  of  foreign 

grain,  SO — motion  in  Parliament  on,  96  f^  mq result 

of  debate,  31— 4ts  effects  how  modified,  82— cry  for,  in- 
dnoed  by  rise  of  price.^  IviL  61 — Sec  also  Corn-laws. 

Free-trade  measures,  influence  of  the,  as  regards  the  do- 
population  of  Ireland,  IV.  xlUL  48. 

Free-trade  policy,  results  of  the  introduction  of,  In  Great 
Britain,  L  L  10. 

Free-trade  system,  danger  arising  troxa  the,  in  Great 
Britain,  L  L  88--effect8  of  the  introduction  of,  on  Rus- 
sia, vilL  63 — commencement  of  the,  II.  xix.  86 — argu- 
ments in  Its  favor,  87  tt  aeq. — indication  thus  afforded 
of  growth  of  commercial  cutss,  41  -^arguments  against 
it,  42— its  results  as  shown  by  experience,  47 — intro- 
duced with  reference  to  silk  trade,  49 — influence  of,  in 
leading  to  repeal  of  the  corn-laws,  IV.  xlii.  89 — ^influ- 
ence of  the,  on  British  shipping,  IvL  17  and  note. 

Free-traden,  the,  alignments  of,  on  the  agricultural  dia- 
treas  question,  L  x.  72  ct  aeq. — advocate  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  colonies,  II.  xxlii.  149 — exultation  o^  on 
Sir  B.  Feel's  measure,  IV.  xliL  66 — oppose  the  Irish 
coercion  bQl,  81— oppow  Mr.  Fielden's  factory  biU,  xlilL 
89 — attitude  ot^  1S52,  IvL  25— their  arguments,  26. 

FrMdom,  disastrous  effects  of  the  revolution  of  1848  on, 
I.  L  24— sympathy  in  England  with  all  struggles  for, 
xlL  3 — influence  of  the  passion  for,  in  promoting  the 
dispersion  of  man,  IL  xiii.  2 — effeets  of  the  treason  of 
the  French  troops  to  Charles  X  on  the  cause  of,  xvll. 
107 — amount  of,  in  France  under  the  Restoration,  113 
•—the  desire  o^  not  the  si^ng  of  the  revolution,  117 — 
influence  of  religion  on,  in  Eingland,  121— effeets  of  the 
murder  of  Kotzebue  on,  II  i.  xxviL  26 — effect  of  the  act 
of  the  Germanic  confederacy  on,  84^ultlmate  effect  of 
the  Prussian  reforms  on,  44--effect  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution In  checking  It  In  Germany,  45— effect  of  the  rev- 
olutionary war  in  Increasing  the  passion  fur,  in  Ger- 
many, 81 — and  of  general  education,  82 — effects  of  the 
Germanic  confederacy  on  the  progress  of,  94 — causes 
irhkh  shipwrecked  it  In  Germany,  9T — class  govern- 
ment destructive  ot  xxx.  62— effects  of  long-continued, 
in  England,  zxxL  63 — causes  of  the  fallura  of  the  ef- 
Ibrts  (^  in  Germany,  1848,  IV.  IflL  104  et  srg.— final  re- 
■nlts  of  FreiKh  revolution  to,  Ivli.  54  et  eeq. — overesti- 
mate of  capacity  of  nations  for,  68,— See  also  Liberty. 

Freedom  of  corporations,  aboUtiott  ol  IIL  xxxvL  7. 

Freedom  of  the  press,  partial  restoration  of  the,  in  France, 
L  ilL  17 — demands  of  the  estates  of  Prussia  for.  III. 
xxvii  74 — society  for  establishing,  in  France,  xxx.  41 — 
establishment  <a^  In  India,  xL  14 — refleotions  on  It,  Vk 
— See  also  Press. 

Freedom  of  thought,  passion  fer,  In  France,  L  xL  26. 

Freeholds,  numter  and  value  of.  In  Ireland,  II.  xx.  9  and 
note— multiplication  of  small,  there,  xxl.  112. 

Freemantte,  Sir  T.,  secretary  of  Treasury,  1S41,  IV.  xlL 
14  note. 

Freemasonfl,  demoeratle  tendency  of  the,  In  Spain,  yU.  99 
—conspiracy  beaded  in  FoUnd  by  the,  IL  zv.  90. 

Vot.  IV.— Pp 


Freemasons*  societies,  suppression  of,  in  Russia,  L  vill.  00. 

Freemen,  proposed  extinction  of  the,  IIL  xxxvi.  10, 11— 
arguments  against  it,  12  et  aeq.—i%  prevented  by  tlM 
Lords,  15. 

Freiligrath,  the  poems  of,  IIL  xxviii.  86. 

Fren<^  the,  changeable  disposition,  etc.,  of,  L  UL  2— 
their  system  of  government  in  Egypt,  IIL  xxxiL  4— 
their  stationary  condition  in  Lower  Canada,  IV.  xlL  96^ 

French  domination,  reaction  against,  on  the  Continent, 
L  LI. 

French  drama,  Lessinif  s  criticism  on  the,  IIL  xzviiL  1— 
ciiaracter  of,  72. 

French  missionaries,  proceedings  and  interference  oL  in 
Tahiti,  IV.  xll.  98. 

French  nobfllty,  contrast  between  their  conduct  and  that 
of  the  English.  UL  xxxL  6. 

French  officers,  large  employment  of  by  Rui^eet  Singh, 
m.  xL  89. 

French  party,  minority  obtained  by  the.  In  the  Canadian 
Assembly,  IIL  xxxi^  111. 

French  and  German  philosophy,  contrast  between,  UL 
xxvilL  62. 

French  physicians,  heroism  of,  daring  the  yellow  fever  at 
Barcelona,  L  xi.  48. 

French  propagandists,  efforts  of  the,  in  Switxerland  and 
Italy,  IIL  XXX.  24. 

French  Revdution,  the,  completion  of  Its  first  drama,  L  L 
1 — opening  of  the  second,  2— the  true  authors  of,  61 — 
Thien's  History  of,  IL  xviL  12— the  first,  Eari  Grey's 
defeniie  of.  xxlii.  7 — its  influence  on  the  reform  ques- 
tion, 52— the  reform  bill  a  result  of  It,  120— the  ot^ects 
to  which  directed,  xxiv.  1— its  faOure,  2— results  of  Ita 
infideUty,  UL  xxxliL  125— its  final  rasults,  IV.  IviL  64 
etaeq. 

French  Revolution  of  1630,  causes  which  predisposed  to, 
L  L  6 — its  influence  on  Great  Britain,  6— influence  of  it 
on  the  elections  of  1880  in  England,  11.  xxii.  45,  66,  8T 
— ^the  royal  speech  on  it,  71 — Impetus  to  the  reform  pas- 
sion given  by  it,  xxUL  188— olj^ects  to  which  directed, 
xxiv.  1 — ^influence  of  it  in  Belgium,  71— and  in  Ger- 
many, 81— review  of  Its  influence,  90 — ^its  influence  on 
the  revenue,  xxv.  35,  86 — Casimir  Pi^rier  on  it,  52— in- 
fluence of  it  on  the  nobility,  104. 106 — and  in  Ftdand, 
xxvL  13 — great  effect  of,  in  checidng  freedom  In  Ger- 
many, in.  xxvil.  45— its  disastrous  effects  there,  89 — 
its  effects  on  the  condition  and  morals  of  the  worlcing 
classes,  xxix.  6— Its  results  to,  1834,  xxx.  69— change 
for  the  worse  it  had  induced,  60 — error  of  the  Ubend 
explanation  of  this,  61 — ^how  it  felled,  62 — schism  in- 
duced between  proprietors  and  proletairea,  63 — influ- 
ence of  it  in  Switzerland,  IV.  xlvl  90 — disappointment 
from  it,  xlvU.  1— analogy  between,  and  1848,  L  L 

French  Revolution  of  1848.  the,  I.  L  16  «f  eeq. — its  efiiscta 
in  Europe,  18— effects  or  it  on  Great  Britain,  in  aggra- 
vating the  monetary  crisis,  IV.  xliil.  118 — diminished 
exports  to,  1846-1849,  ib.  note— on  the  Glasgow  out- 
break of  1818,  127—and  in  Germany,  liU.  1,  16,  20— 
effects  of  the  news  of.  In  Vienna,  liv.  1 — ^in  Hungary 
and  Bohemia.  8  et  eeq. 

French  revoluti(«s  of  1836  and  184B,  increase  of  Russia 
from  L  L  13. 

French  silks,  cheapness,  etc,  of,  11.  xix.  48. 

French  wines,  reduction  of  duties  on,  1825,  II.  xix.  TO 
note. 

Frew,  ensign,  at  the  assault  of  Ghuxnee,  m.  xL  71  note. 

Freyre,  general,  measures  of,  against  the  insurgents  at 
Cadiz,  L  vii.  66,  66— proceedings  of.  at  Cadiz,  74r-€on- 
spiracy  under.  In  Portugal  In  1817, 96. 

Fribourg,  society  for  liberty  of  the  press  at,  m.  xxx.  S3— 
protest  by,  against  the  suppression  of  the  convents,  IV. 
xlvL  92--a  member  of  the  Sunderbund,  94— capture  of, 
by  the  revolutionists,  108. 

Frldridts,  colonel,  operations  under,  IL  xv.  94. 

Friends  of  the  Constitution,  society  of  the,  in  Spain,  L 
xL48. 

Friends  of  Ireland,  the  society  of,  IL  xxiL  68 — ^put  down 
by  proclamation,  96.  % 

Frimont,  general,  operations  of^  against  the  revolution  at 
Naples,  L  vlIL  77 — suppression  of  insurrection  in  Bo- 
logna by,  IL  xxv.  27, 28— occupies  Bologna,  v.  xxix.  27. 

Friooe,  M.  de,  the  writings  of,  L  vi  9. 

Frith,  mi^or,  in  battie  before  Prome,  IIL  xxxlx.  69    a^ 
battieofBimoon,7L 

Frome,  member  given  to,  IL  xxiiL  42  note. 

Frondeville,  the  marquis  de,  on  the  law  against  seditions 
cries,  L  HL  79. 

Frost,  Mr.  John,  the  leader  of  the  Chartists  at  Newport, 
m.  xxxvii.  68— his  trial  and  sentence,  60 — ^hls  condnet 
on  returning  from  transportation,  ib.  note. 

Frost,  severity  of  the,  in  Great  Briuln,  1888,  m.  xzzrO. 
86. 

FuDerton,  lord,  supports  right  of  aUa-bodled  poor  to  rs- 
lid;  IV.  zlU.  99  note. 
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Fulton,  flnt  appUeadon  of  steam  to  navigation  by,  L  v. 
8  note. 

Funds,  the  rise  of,  in  1817  and  1818, 1,  iv.  81— fall  in,  on 
the  resumption  of  ca«h  payments,  x.  28 — reduction  of 
the  five  per  cents.,  146— price  of,  1824,  II.  xix.  12— re- 
duction of  tlie  four  per  cents.,  13 — high  price  of,  1824, 
64— fall  in,  1S85,  82— reduction  of  the  four  per  cents., 
1830,  xxii.  84— transfers  in,  proposed  duty  on,  xxiiL  29 
note — the  French,  fall  in,  after  the  revolution  of  1830, 
XXV.  19,  88— rise  in,  after  suppression  of  revolt  of  St 
Heri,  m.  xxix.  81— and  in  1836,  xxxiii.  46— votes  of 
Chambers  on  reduction  of  interest  on.  1837,  xxxlv.  6 — 
rise  in,  1838.  9—1837-1841, 10  note— fall  of,  during  the 
Eastern  crisis.  98— the  English,  rise  in,  1834.  xxxv.  13 
— ^reduction  of  the  four  per  cents.,  ib. — rise  in,  on  an- 
nouncement of  the  income-tax,  IV.  xll.  49 — high  rate  of 
the  British,  1844,  and  oonveniion  of  the  three  and  a  half 
^  per  cents.,  103— fall  in,  1847,  xliiL  73— investments  of 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  in,  99->continued  fall,  1847, 100, 
101— losses  on,  during  criafs  of  1847,  115— fall  of,  in 
Paris,  1848,  L  12. 

Fund-holders,  Mr.  Attwood  on  the  position  of  the.  III. 
zxxii  66. 

Fusseli,  a  Chartist,  trial  and  sentence  of,  IV.  zliiL  137. 

Fntteh  Jung,  acceasion  of,  in  Afghanistan,  IV.  xMU.  82 
—his  dethronement  and  flight  to  the  English,  87  note 
— brief  sovereignty  of,  100. 

Fatteh  Khan,  treachery  and  death  of,  IIL  xL  36. 

G. 

Qaeta,  flight  of  the  Pope  to,  IV.  IIL  81. 

Ckige,  Sir  W.,  a  lord  of  the  admiralty,  1841,  IV.  xlL  14 
note. 

Gagem,  M.  von,  IV.  lill.  88— preddent  of  the  Diet,  43, 
46 — ^ministry  of,  69 — conduct  toward  Austria,  72. 

Gagem,  general  von,  murder  of,  IV.  llli.  43. 

Gain,  passion  for,  in  France,  1838,  III.  xxxlv.  10— Its  ef- 
fects pn  literature  and  the  pren,  12 — absorbing  passion 
for,  during  railway  mania,  IV.  xlii.  8,  4 — universal 
passion  for,  in  France,  xliv.  3. 

Galata,  the  suburb  of,  II.  xiii.  40— great  fire  at,  xlv.  86 
— school  for  Franks  established  at.  III.  xxxii.  63. 

Galatz,  exports  of  g^in  fh>m,  II.  xiiL  21 — revolt  of  the 
Greeks  and  massacre  of  the  Turks  at,  xlv.  16— defeat 
of  the  Greek  insurgents  at,  81 — capture  of,  by  the  Bus- 
sians,  XV.  81. 

Galiano,  a  member  of  the  Cortes  of  1822,  L  xi.  61 — 
moves  the  deposition  of  the  kine,  xii.  78. 

Galicia,  insurrection  in,  I.  vii.  69 — Boyalist  revolt  in, 
1820,  80,  xL  48,  58— reception  of  the  decree  against  the 
priests  in,  vii.  89 — continued  civil  war  In,  xlL  88. 

Gallda  (Austrian  Poland),  tee  Gallida. 

Galiote,  post  of  the,  captured  by  the  Insurgents,  1832, 
III.  xxix.  65. 

Galley-slaves,  liberation  of,  by  the  Palermo  revolution- 
ists, I.  vii.  Ill— revolt  of,  at  Civlta  Vecohla,  117. 

Gallicia,  defensive  preparations  of  Austria  in,  II.  xxv.  80 
— spread  of  the  secret  societies  to,  xxvL  12 — ^prepara- 
tions of  Austria  in,  1831,  28— statistics  of,  48— retreat 
of  Dwemicki  into,  69— and  of  the  Podollan  insurgents, 
70— their  dissrming  there,  93— state  of,  under  Austria, 
1846,  IV.  xlvi.  16— disputes  about  the  corvftes,  16— 
spread  of  Socialism,  17  — injurious  influence  of  the 
Jews,  18  —  and  of  the  disbanded  soldiers,  19  —  the  in- 
surrection in,  20  U  Hq. — ^its  horrors,  22. 

Gallipoll,  population  of,  II.  xiii.  82  note. 

GalliUin,  Prince  Alexander,  I.  vilL  181. 

Gallois,  general,  operations  under,  in  AfHca,  IIL  zzzlv. 
68. 

Galloway,  m^Jor-general,  at  the  siege  of  Bhnrtpore,  III. 
xxxix.  83. 

Galtelli,  a  Roman  revolutionist,  IV.  Hi.  81. 

Galway,  the  famine  of  1823  in,  I.  x.  122  note— disturb- 
ances in,  1831,  II.  xxiil.  72  —  increase  of,  since  the 
Union,  III.  xxxi.  124  note— proposed  muntcipsj  reform 
of,  xxxvi.  83— proclaimed  in  1848,  IV.  xUii.  138. 

Gamboldo,  defeat  of  the  Sardinians  at,  IV.  111.  91. 

Gambololto,  combat  at,  IV.  Hi.  76. 

Game  latra,  the,  as  a  source  of  crime,  I.  iv.  88. 

Gamelle,  secret  society  cslled,  III.  xxx.  42  note. 

Gandja,  capture  of,  by  the  Russians,  II.  xliL  70. 

Ganges  Canal,  the,  I  v.  xlix.  118  note. 

Gantheanme,  admiral,  made  member  of  Chamber  of 
Peers,  I.  ill.  20. 

Garabats,  hospitality  of  the.  In  Algeria,  III.  xxx.  80. 

Garay,  Don  Martin  de,  heads  revolt  in  Navarre,  I.  vU.  69. 

Garde  Mobile,  institution  of  the,  IV.  I.  9— on  the  revolt 
of  March,  69,  60— during  the  revolt  of  16th  May,  71— 
duHng  the  insurrection  of  June,  83 — cruelty  of  the  in- 
surgents of  June  to,  95— discontent  of,  Ivii.  18. 

Garibaldi,  forces  under,  IV.  111.  75, 76— incursion  of.  Into 
liOmbardy,  and  its  defeat,  77— return  of,  to  Rome,  88 
—heads  the  insurgents  at  Rome,  HO— moves  against 


the  Neapolitans,  HST-defensive  prsparatfona,  115— his 
flight,  116— dispersion  of  his  bands,  and  his  eeeape,  117. 

Gamier  Pagda,  ue  Pagds. 

Garotti,  Don  Nicolas,  becomes  minister  of  Justice,  I.  zf. 
62. 

Garter,  investiture  of  Louis  Philippe  with  the,  IV.  zU.  11& 

Gas,  Joint-stock  companies  for,  IS^  IL  xix.  66  note. 

Gasco,  a  leader  in  the  Cortes  of  1820, 1.  viL  84 — ^becomes 
minister  of  the  interior,  xl.  69. 

Gaaeoigne,  general,  vote  of,  on  the  address,  1830,  n. 
xxii.  25— returned  for  Liverpool,  1830, 67 — motion  by, 
against  the  reform  bill,  xxili.  5S— thrown  out  for  LIt- 
erpool,  1881,  68— his  amendment  introduced  into  new 
reform  bill,  93. 

QaskiU,  J.  M.,  a  lord  of  the  Treasuiy,  1841,  IV.  zlL  14 
note. 

Gasparin,  M.  de,  becomes  minister  of  interior.  III. 
xxxiii.  71  note — removed  from  that  office,  86— s^aiB 
minister  of  the  interior,  1639,  xxxlv.  83  note. 

Gaifser,  captain,  IV.  Hi.  29. 

Gassicourt,  M.,  views  of,  in  1819,  I.  Ix.  27. 

Gates  of  Derbend,  pass  of  the,  II.  xiii.  61. 

Gateshead,  member  given  to,  II.  xxiil.  42  note. 

Gatton,  disfranchised,  II.  xxiii.  42  note. 

Gatz,  general,  IV.  Iv.  29 — defeat  and  death  of,  30. 

Gaugleux,  M.,  on  the  labor  question,  IV.  xliv.  88. 

Gaul,  persistent  character  of  the,  1. 1.  60. 

Gaul  under  the  Romans,  Thierry's,  II.  xvilL  80l 

Gautler,  M.,  finanoe  minister,  1839,  III.  xxxlv.  33  n<^ 

Gazan,  generM,  dismissed  from  service,  II.  xvl.  18. 

Gazette  des  Cultes,  circulation  of  the,  IL  xvli.  19  note. 

Gazette  de  France,  the,  circulation  of,  IL  xvii.  19  note — 
extension  of  suffrage  advocated  by,  IIL  zxxiv.  63 — 
publication  of  alleged  letters  by  Louis  Philippe  in,  IV. 
xliv.  68 — ^prosecution  of  it  for  this,  64 — snppnassion  o^ 
H.  6. 

Gazette  de  Pmsse,  the.  III.  xxvii.  71. 

Gefion  frigate,  capture  of  the,  IV.  liii.  96— recaptured,  lOL 

Geismar,  general,  forces  and  operations  under,  1838,  IL 
XV.  47  — defeat  of,  by  Pacha  of  Widdin,  68  — defeats 
him  and  takies  Kalafat,  ^.-forces  under,  1829,  US- 
measures  of,  against  the  Pacha  of  Scodra,  139 — opera- 
tion s  of,  in  Poland,  xxvi.  47 — defeats  oi^  by  Dwemi^ 
68 — defeat  of,  before  Warsaw,  61 

General  Association,  formation  of  the,  in  Inland,  IIL 
xxxvi.  44. 

Generals,  meeting  of,  In  support  of  Louis  Napoleon,  IV. 
IvIL  46. 

Geneva,  vote  of,  on  the  Jesuit  question  and  the  Snnda«- 
bund,  IV.  xlvi.  96. 

Geneva,  increased  consumption  of,  during  railway  ma- 
nia, IV.  xlii.  8  note — proposed  reduction  of  duties  on, 
49. 

Oenevois,  the  dnko  de,  becomes  King  of  Sardinia,  L 
viiL84 

Genie  du  Christlanisme,  Chateaubriand's,  I.  xL  6  note— 
IL  xviii.  8. 

Genoa,  the  duke  de,  elected  King  of  Sicily,  IV.  liL  91— 
declines,  i&.— forces  under,  etc,  !6— besieges  Peschi- 
era,  49— at  Goito,  62— operations  under,  68— at  No- 
vara,  93,  94. 

Genoa,  strength  of  the  revolutionary  spirit  in,  I.  vliL  81 
—death  of  O'Connell  at,  IV.  xii.  75— reception  of  Lord 
Minto  at,  xlvi.  78— democratic  excitement  in,  1848,  liL 
2— Insurrection  in,  101— its  suppression,  102— system 
of  prison  labor  in,  IviL  8. 

Genoa,  the,  at  Navarino,  IL  xlv.  160, 161, 162, 163. 

Gentz,  M.,  at  the  Congress  of  Troppau,  I.  vllL  70l 

Gentleman's  Magazine,  the,  I.  v.  42. 

GeoIfTeux,  colonel,  murder  of,  I.  xl.  71. 

Geoffrey,  circumstances  connected  with  trial  o^  DL 
xxix.  78. 

Geology,  recent  progress  of,  I.  v.  41. 

George  IIL,  death  of,  I.  x.  38— impression  made  by  it  on 
the  country,  39— library  of,  presented  to  the  nation,  IL 
xix.  16. 

George  IV.,  while  prinoe  regent,  opening  of  Parilanent 
in  1817  by,  L  Iv.  11— attack  on  him  by  the  mob,  a.— 
on  Lord  SIdmouth,  x.  33— accession  of,  88— alarming 
illness  of,  41  —  the  circumstances  of  his  marrisge  to 
Queen  Caroline,  76 — her  after  life,  77  tt  seo.— he 
presses  for  a  dlvorol,  78,  79 — conditlMis  demanded  by, 
with  regard  to  the  queen,  88— her  trial,  84 — increasing 
popularity  of,  and  his  coronation,  106, 107 — ^bls  appear- 
ance on  the  occasion,  108— >  visit  of,  to  Ireland,  1M>— 
visit  of,  to  Scotland,  1822,  152  et  aeq.  — ^>eeeh  oC  on 
opening  Parliament,  1823,  xlL  29— viewa  of,  on  the 
Spanish  war,  67 — presentation  of  the  library  of  Geoi^ 
III.  to  the  nation  by,  IL  xix.  15— his  personal  dldike 
to  Canning,  17— speech  of,  July,  1826, 79— speech  oC  la 
Parliament,  1826,  xxi.  8--opening  of  Pariisunent,  and 
his  speech,  46  —  message  rwardlng  Portugal,  48 — his 
dislike  to  Canning,  but  appoinbi  him  prenaar,  <" ' 
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mlnifltrr,  M — Ooderit^  ^pointed  premitf  After  Can* 
nlag*8  death,  91— the  royal  speech  on  Nararlno,  98— 
nrgea  decided  measares  agaiost  the  CatboUca,  121 — 
hU  flnuDen  on  the  mibject,  183— dlfflcultlea  of  the  min- 
istry with,  on  the  Catholic  question,  127 — at  last  glres 
In,  it.— account  of  the  discussion  to  Lord  Eldon,  ib. 
note — ^his  speech  on  opening  Parliament,  128 — reluct- 
ance of,  to  the  Catholic  bill  after  it  is  passed,  160— dr- 
eumstances  of  hla  consent  to  bring  in  the  bill,  ib.  note 
— royal  speech  of,  at  meeting  of  Parliament,  1880,  xziL 
20— last  illness  and  death  of,  45— his  character  as  given 
by  opposite  parties,  46— great  events  of  his  reign,  47 — 
ms  teleotSi  48— his  failings  and  vices,  40— the  marriage 
of,  to  Mrs.  Fltsherbert,  Id.  zzxvL  77. 

George  Xm.^  prince  of  Georgia,  bequest  of  bis  dominions 
to  Russia  by,  IL  xiiL  69. 

George,  a  Moldavian  leader,  IL  zlv.  83. 

Geoige,  an  American  sympathiser,  ezecntion  of^  IIL 
zxxviL  lOS. 

George  Sahd,  the  romances  of,  IL  xriii.  71. 

Georges,  mademoiselle,  the  actress,  IL  zviiL  79. 

Georges,  PoUgnac  engaged  in  the  conspiracy  oty  IL  zvU.  1. 

Georges,  general,  foiroes  under,  1881,  IL  zxr.  70— «nc- 
oeasesoi,  71. 

Georgey,  general,  character  of^  IV.  liv.  86  et  tea. — ezecn- 
tion  or  Count  Zichy  by,  49— at  Schvechat,  71— views 
of,  on  the  prospects  of  Hungary,  Iv.  8 — forces  under,  6 
— ^his  first  movements,  6— ability  of  his  retreat,  7 — able 
morements  oi;  10— difficulties  of  his  retreat,  11— battle 
of  Kapolna,  15  et  aeq. — retreat  o<^  after  Kapolna,  18 — 
defeats  Schllclc,  32 — succeeds  to  the  chief  command,  23 
— plans  and  movements,  24 — ^battle  of  Tapio-Blscke,  25 
— and  of  Isaszeg,  26  et  eeo. — ^morements  after  it.  28,  20 
— generous  conduct  of,  80— division  between  him  and 
Kossnth,  82  et  seq. — his  views,  34  et  erg. — opposed  to 
declaration  of  independence,  36— relieves  Komom,  and 
farther  successes,  40 — views  of,  after  capture  of  Posth, 
43— capture  of  Buda,  43— farther  successes,  44  et  eeq. — 
total  forces  of,  47, 51 — opposed  to  democratic  party,  and 
causes  of  delay  tai  opening  the  campaign,  52— battle  of 
Fkered,  53 — battle  of  Acs,  and  wounded,  56 — battle  of 
Komom,  68— throws  Klapka  into  it,  and  retreats,  60— 
battle  of  Waitxen,  60— proposals  to  him  to  capitulate, 
8S — dismissed  tnax  the  command,  but  restored,  68— re- 
mits of  the  campaign,  64 — ability  of  his  movements,  65 
—combat  at  Poroslo,  ib. — again  defeated,  77 — declared 
dictator,  78— interview  with  Bom,  79— his  capitulation, 
80 — ^pardoned,  f& 

Goorgliaki,  a  leader  of  the  imraigent  Moldavians,  IL  zir. 
32. 

Cieorgia,  intervention  of  Peter  the  Great  in,  IL  xiiL  OS- 
bequeathed  to  Russia,  69,  70 — acquisition  ot,  by  Rus- 
sia, XV.  3— routes  from,  into  Asia  Minor,  67. 

Georgia  (United  States),  statistics  of  banks  in,  IIL  xzzviL 
7  note — ^majority  against  Van  Buren  in,  29. 

Crerard,  M.,  IL  xviL  67  note,  74  note. 

Gerard,  general,  views  of,  in  1815,  L  ilL  23 — during  the 
Three  I)ays,  IL  xviL  74— the  command  of  Paris  offered 
to,  79 — appointed  minister  at  war,  85 — secretary  at  war 
imder  Loius  Philippe,  xxiv.  44 — marshal,  secretly  fk- 
Tors  the  attempt  to  revolutioniae  Spain,  68— resignation 
of^  XXV.  8— Intervention  of,  in  Belgium,  71,  72 — force 
for  the  coercion  of  Holland  under,  UL  xxix.  86 — forces 
for  the  siege  of  Antwerp,  ^—commencement  of  It.  90— 
its  surrender,  92— becomes  minister  at  war,  xxxliL  3 — 
speech  of,  in  favor  c^  economy.  4— advocates  a  genoal 
amnesty,  5 — ^resigns,  ib. — at  toe  last  council  of  Louis 
Philippe,  rV.  xlvlL  6& 

Gerard,  violence  of^  on  his  trisl  before  the  Peers,  m. 
XXXUL24 

€krgenU,  surrender  of^  to  the  Neapolitans,  IV.  Ul.  109. 

Germans,  war  not  natural  to  the,  m.  xxviL  1 — ^number 
of,  in  Austrian  empire,  IV.  lilL  3  note. 

German  fironUer,  proposed  rulway  from  Paris  to  the,  TV. 
xliT.  79. 

German  literature.  Madame  de  Stael*s  criticisms  on,  IL 
XViiL  16— reflections  on,  xxvilL  71 — ^Its  general  charac- 
ter, Tl^Its  romantic  and  sentimental  character,  73. 

German  Tribune,  supprwsion  of  the,  UL  xxvlL  48. 

German  unity,  declaration  of  Frederick  WflUam  on,  IIL 
xxviL  68. 

Germanic  Confederacy,  sage  constitution  and  immense 
strength  of  the,  IIL  xxvIL  4— its  military  forces,  5— 
pledge  of  representative  governments  to  the,  15— ad- 
vantages of,  to  the  peace  of  Europe,  98 — ^its  effects  on 
domestic  peace  and  the  progress  of  freedom,  94— etatis- 
tlcs  of  forces  of,  xxx.  36  note. 

Germanic  Diet,  resolntion  of  the,  regarding  Lnxemboarg, 
n.  XXV.  29— institution,  votes,  etc,  in  the,  IIL  xxviL 
4  and  notes — resolution  of  the,  regarding  hitemal  af- 
fidrs  of  the  confederacy,  19 — its  effect  in  suppressing 
liberty,  20— letter  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  to,  21— 
resolntioiis  adopted  in  consequence,  22— final  act  of  the. 


regarding  oonstitntional  governments,  83 — its  eflbct,  84 
—refuses  to  sanction  a  constitution  In  Holstcln,  36 — 
measures  of,  1832,  against  the  press,  48 — decree  of  July 
5  on  the  subject,  49 — various  decrees  of  the,  1835,  54 — 
death  of  the  Emperor  Francis,  and  communication  of 
his  successor  to,  65 — ^refusal  of  the,  to  restore  the  con- 
stitution of  Hanover,  57 — influence  of  the  constitution 
of  the,  84 — additional  restrictions  on  the  press  by  the. 
1833,  XXX.  23 — first  proceedings  of.  on  revolution  of 
1848,  IV.  liil  20— reconstruction  of  the  old,  04. 

Gennanoe,  the  archbishop,  blockades  Patras,  IL  xiv.  42. 

Germany,  violence  of  the  revolution  of  1846  in,  I.  i.  IS— 
increased  emigration  from,  65,  viiL  52— character  of 
the  democratic  attempts  of  1820  in,  x.  163— eympatby 
with  Greece  in,  IL  xiv.  148— Madame  de  SUel's  work 
on,  xviiL  15— prices  of  wheat  tn,  xxL  88,  84— state  of 
political  feeling  in,  1880,  xxiv.  81— disturbances  In 
Cologne,  etc,  82— convulsions  over  all  the  North,  8^ 
In  Dresden,  i>elpsic,  etc,  84— and  in  Brunswick,  85 — 
aflkirs  of,  1880,  and  precautionanr  measures,  xxv.  29 — 
defensive  measures  in  Austria,  SO — state  of  feeling  in 
Prussia,  81  —  fermentation  in  the  lesser  states,  82— 
troubles  in  Saxony  and  Hesse-Cassel,  83 — Insurrection 
in  Hanover,  84 — peape  necessary  to,  after  the  effort! 
of  the  war,  IIL  xxviL  1 — moderation  of  demands  on 
the  peace,  2 — dangers  to  her  independence  on  the  dis- 
solution of  the  empire,  8— constitution  and  strength  of 
the  confederacy,  4— ita  military  forces,  5— peace  and 
prosperity  thus  secured  to,  ft— statistics,  7 — splendor  of 
capitals  and  chief  cities,  8— universal  education,  9— re- 
lations between  this  general  education  and  crime,  10, 
11 — seeds  of  discontent  arising  from  the  general  pros- 
perity, 12 — way  in  which  this  came  about,  18 — expect- 
ation of  liberal  Institutions  after  the  peace,  14— evi- 
dence from  public  acts  regarding  this,  15 — delay  in 
the  governments  in  performing  these  engagements,  li 
— representative  assemblies  established  in  Hanover, 
WQrtemberg,  and  Baden,  17  —  tardy  promises  of  the 
Prussian  government,  18  — resolntion  of  the  Diet  re- 
garding Internal  aflUrs  of  the  confederacy,  11^— effects 
of  this,  20 — effect  of  the  Spanish  and  Italian  revoln- 
tions,21 — ^resolution  of  the  Diet  on  the  propositions  of 
Austria,  22 — supreme  Austregal  court,  28— assassina- 
tion of  Kotzebue,  24— sensation  excited  by  the  execu- 
tion of  Sand,  25— results  of  this  to  freedom,  26— circu- 
lar of  cabinet  of  Berlin,  27  et  seg.- reflections  on  this 
picture  of  Germany,  80— circular  of  Mettemich  on  the 
effects  of  the  repressive  measures,  81 — and  on  the  Nea- 
politan Revolution,  82  — final  act  of  the  confederation 
regarding  constitutional  government^,  88— effect  of  this 
on  the  liberty  of,  84— illusory  edict  of  Prussia  regard- 
ing provincial  Diets,  85 — refusal  of  the  Diet  to  sanction 
the  demand  of  Holstein  for  a  constitution,  86— the  con- 
stitution of  the  provincial  estates  of  Prussia  by  edict 
of  June  5, 1828,  87— circular  on  it,  88 — ^proceedings  of 
Prussia  against  the  secret  societies,  89 — the  real  value 
of  the  provincial  estates,  40 — causes  which  prevented 
an  outbreak,  41 — wisdom  of  internal  government  of 
Prusda,  42  et  aeq, — effect  of  the  French  Revolution  of 
1830  in  checking  freedom,  46 — and  of  the  Belgian  and 
Polish  revolutionB,  46 — effect  of  the  siege  of  Antwerp, 
47 — ^measures  of  the  Diet  against  the  press,  48— decree 
sgainst  foreign  publications,  4ft— sensation  caused  by 
these  measures,  5(^riot  in  Frankfort,  and  Its  occupa- 
tion by  the  Austrians,  51  —  consress  of  sovereigns  at 
Muntz-Graetc,  52 — fresh  riot  in  Frankfort,  and  placing 
of  It  under  martial  law,  pS— decrees  of  1835  In  the 
Diet,  64— death  of  the  Emperor  Francis,  and  his  suc- 
cessor's communication  to  the  Diet,  65 — change  In 
public  mind  toward  material  objects,  66— the  Diet  re- 
zuses  to  restore  the  constitution  of  Uanover,  57— dis- 
pute of  Prussia  with  the  Pope,  58— sensation  excited 
by  It,  50— internal  regulations  of  the  Prussian  govern- 
ment, 60— amnesty  In  Pmssia,  and  reciprocity  treaty 
with  Holland,  61— death  of  the  KIne  of  Prussia,  and 
revival  of  the  constitution  qnestion,  62— answer  of  King 
of  Prussia  to  demand  for  a  constitution,  63 — excitement 
on  meeting  of  estates  of  Prussia,  €5 — extension  of  Zoll- 
Verein,  66 — great  system  of  railways  In  Northern,  67^> 
progress  of  constitutional  ideas,  71  et  aeq.  — great  re- 
ligious movement  in  1845,  78— constitutional  progress 
in  1845.  74— and  In  1846,  75— increased  demand  for  re- 
form, 76— session  of  the  Prussian  States-general,  78— 
extraordinary  political  state  of,  79^-effeet  of  the  revo- 
lutionary war  on  ttie  two  parties  which  divided  It,  80— 
increasing  passion  for  freedom,  81  —  efEect  of  general 
education,  62 — difficulties  from  the  want  of  foreign 
ooromerdal  colonies,  83  —  causes  which  held  her  to- 
gether, the  Diet  and  federal  union,  84 — effect  of  the 
preponderance  of  Catholics,  85 — the  army  the  expres- 
sion of  general  opinion,  86 — Influence  of  Russia  on 
Prussia  and  the  lesser  states,  87 — Inflnenoe  of  want  of 
employment  in  fbroing  men  to  beoome  government  em- 
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£107^,  88 — effects  of  the  rerolutions  of  1820  and  1830, 
9— eonnteraeting  inflaenoe  of  these  causes,  90— influ- 
ence of  these  causes  on  literatars  of,  9*2 — advantages  of 
confederacy  to  peace  of  Europe,  93 — effect  of  It  on  do- 
mestic peace  and  tlie  progress  of  f^edom,  9-1 — causes 
which  ahipvrreclced  liberty,  97— sketch  of  literature  of, 
during  first  half  of  19th  century,  zxvilL  1  et  aeq. — re- 
ligious character  of,  and  Its  origin,  67 — renction  to  ra- 
tionalism, OS^sketch  of  the  fine  arts  in,  74  et  aeq.— 
■cuiptiire  In,  75 — painting,  77— architecture,  79— mu- 
sic, 80  et  iteq. — effect  of  recent  disasters  on  the  mind  of, 
87— progress  of  the  cholera  over,  xxlx.  Gl — ^increasing 
influence  of  Russia  in,  99 — memoir  by  Prussia  on  state 
of,  183-2,  zzz.  2*2— efforts  of  the  French  propagandists, 
and  revolutionary  organisation  in,  S3 — restrictive  sys- 
tem of,  xxxviii.  60— increase  of  exports  to,  1887-1840, 
IV.  xli.  29— consumption  of  sugar  per  head  in,  31  — 
class  from  which  tlio  army  is  drasrn  in,  zUlL  26  — ex- 
ports to,  1840-1849, 118  note— miles  of  ralliray  in,  123 
obte — agitated  state  of,  1848,  HIL  1 — passions  of  religion 
and  race  in,  2— different  races  in  Austria,  8— prosperity 
In,  during  the  peace,  6— great  extent  of  education  in,  0 
— effect  of  the  military  system,  7-~dlvislon  of  parties 
on  Mie  representative  system  in,  9 — demand  for  unity 
in,  12 — the  Zoll-Verein,  13  et  eeq. — prevalence  of  vision- 
ary ideas  in,  16-iDffect8  of  the  French  Revolution  on, 
10  —  progress  of  revolution  of  1848  in,  20 — the  lessor 
■overdgns  yield,  21— disturbances,  etc.,  in  Prussia,  22 
— submituiion  of  the  king  there,  25 — revolution  In  Ba- 
▼aria,  20— dispute  between  Prussia  and  the  Oeneral 
Diet,  80— elections  for  the  latter,  82— composition  of 
the  General  Diet,  38— attack  on  Schleswig-Holstein,  84 
dt  aeq. — armistice  there,  42— meeting  of  the  Diet,  and 
revolt  In  the  south,  43  —  new  constitution,  and  Arch- 
duke John  chosen  regent,  44 — composition  of  the  Diet, 
lb.  note — dissatisfaction  of  Prussia,  45 — installation  of 
the  regent,  48— changes  effected  by  the  National  As- 
■erobly,  ib.  —declaration  of  the  Assembly  on  Prussia, 
60,  61— proceedings  of  the  Diet  and  the  regent,  64— 
outbreak  at  Frankfort,  66— revolt  In  Baden,  67— debate 
on  the  prosecution  of  those  implicated,  63— increasing 
Jealousy  of  Austria,  69 — execution  of  Blum,  71 — ^breach 
with  Austrin,  72— influence  of  the  clubs,  73— the  crown 
offered  to  tlie  King  of  Prussia,  74— he  declines  it,  75— 

-  Tiews  of  Austria,  76 — the  oonstitution  accepted  by  the 
leaser  states,  77— its  character,  78— breach  between  the 
Assembly  and  Prussia,  79- violent  proceedings  of  the 
Assembly,  and  its  dissolution,  8'J — iasurrectlon  in  Sax- 
ony and  Hanover,  81 — and  In  Baden  and  the  Palatin- 
ate, 82 — constitution  agreed  to  by  Prussia,  etc.,  84 — 
further  changes  in  Prussia,  86  H  seg— final  arrange- 
ment of  Diet  and  constitution,  8J — state  of  Hesse-Gsd- 
■el,  and  threatened  war,  91— intervention  of  Russia,  92 
— the  OlmOts  convention,  98  — final  arrangement  at 
Dresden,  94— renewal  of  hostilities  in  Schleswig-Hoi- 
Bteln,  96 — final  settlement  of  the  question,  102,  108— 
causes  of  the  failure  of  the  Liberal  movement  in,  101— 
effects  of  the  loyalty  of  the  army,  106— and  of  the  Prus- 
•tan  representation  of  classes,  106— emigration  f^oni, 
Ivil.  89.  — jjte  also  Austria,  Prussia,  and  the  other 
BtatcSw 

Gfivandeau,  views  of,  in  1819,  I.  ix.  27. 

Ghiizees,  massacre  of,  by  Shah  Soojah,  ITT.  xl.  69. 

Ghasipoor,  death  of  Lord  Cornwallls  at.  III.  xxxix.  86. 

Qhcbel,  colonel,  arrest  of  the  Mouravlera  by,  L  vili.  136 
—his  death,  i&c 

Ghent,  the  court,  etc.,  of  Louis  XVIIT.  at,  I.  ill.  7— dem- 
ocratic spirit  in,  II.  xxlv.  71— outbreak  of  the  insur- 
rection in,  73 — disorder  and  pillage  In,  77— succors  to 
Brussels  from,  79— Dutch  party  in,  xxv.  60. 

Ghllzied,  Insurrection  of  the,  In  Afghanistan,  IIL  xl.  86 — 
defeat  of  the.  at  Khelat-i-Ghilzye,  96— defeat  of,  by 
Colonel  Chambers,  98. 

Ghlrek,  digest  of  Insurgent  Afghans  at,  IH  xl.  97. 

Qholab  Singh,  intrigues  of,  at  Lahore.  IV.  xlix.  58— terms 
of  treaty  regarding,  83— resistance  oy  the  Sikhs  to  Urn, 
91. 

Ohoorkas,  first  collision  with  the,  IH  xxxlx.  88— the  war 
with,  39— their  character.  40— early  disasters,  41— suc- 
cesses of  Octerlony,  42~-turther  successes,  and  ecxidu- 
sion  of  peace,  48,  44 — destruction  of  regtment  q(^  in 
Kohistan,  xL  114— at  Sobraon,  IV.  xllx.  82,  86. 

Qhoums,  defense  of  the  Acropolis  by,  n.  xi^.  91— shut  up 
in  the  Acropolto  qf  Athen:*,  104 — ^victory 'o^  at  Mara- 
thon, 118— execution  of  Odrsseus  by,  116— operations 
assigned  to,  in  1825,  120— besieged  in  the  Acropolis, 
1826, 149— killed,  ib. 

Qhumlcole-Ksne,  captured  by  the  Russians.  IT.  zr.  106. 

Qhuznee,  description  o(^  III.  xL  68— tragedy  before  it,  69 
— its  assault  and  capture,  70  et  sroN— results  of  this,  72 
— ^foroe  to  occupy,  78— the  fall  of,  iV.  xlvilL  79— recap- 
ture of,  by  Nott,  96— destruction  of  fortlficatijODS  of^  107. 

Giannooe,  the  prose  oi;  IIL  zzviiL  4L 


GibbertL  the  abb6,  Infloeaoe  of  the  wnks  <£  IV.  zhl 
63. 

Gibbon,  the  works  of,  prohibited  in  Spahi,  L  viL  4(U 
Gttizot's  edition  of  his  Rome,  IL  xviil.  22— lbs  s«t»- 
biography  of,  IIL  xxvUL  54. 

Gibbe,  general,  monument  to,  L  iL  62. 

Gibson  the  sculpton  the  works  of,  L  r.  99. 

Gidera,  general,  lY.  Iv.  20. 

Gielgud,  genera],  forces  under,  IL  zxvL  60~operatloa 
of,  61 — at  Ostrolenka,  7^  76 — cut  off  from  the  bhIb 
body,  77 — ^throws  himself  into  Lltiiuanla,  60— defeat  d, 
at  Wilns,  31 — retreats  Into  Prussia,  and  his  munler,  t.'. 

Gifl^ord,  Sir  Robert,  his  speech  in  the  qneen*s  case,  L  x.  n  . 

GIfford,  Mr.,  editor  of  the  Anti-JacdUn  Review,  L  zL  S 
note. 

Gilbert,  Graham,  the  paintings  6LI.  v.  92. 

Gilbert,  general,  afterward  Sir  Walter,  at  Moodkee,  IV. 
xlix.  64— at  Ferozeshah,  68— at  Sobrson,  82, 84-oper- 
ations  of;  against  the  Sikhs,  99— at  Chillianwsllah,  100, 
101— at  G<>q)entt,  104— ofverthrow  of  the  Afghani  lad 
capture  of  Attock  by,  107. 

Gillespie,  general,  monument  to,  I.  il.  62. 

Gillespie,  colond,  suppression  of  the  mattaiy  st  Vdlore 
by,  ni.  xxxlx.  37— forces  under,  against  the  Ohoor- 
kas, 89 — repulse  and  death  of,  41. 

Gllly,  generaL  L  III.  lOfr— proeeribed  in  1816, 19— iaden- 
nity  to.  ix.  102  note. 

Ginguenc,  M.,  the  works  of,  IL  zvIlL  67. 

Gipetes,  numbers  of,  In  Austrian  empire,  IV.  ItlL  3  sols 

G^rdln,  EmIle  de,  mission  of,  to  the  king,  IL  xvB.  8)- 
chaiges  against  the  ministiy  by,  IV.  zlvIL  11— di^ 
the  abdication  of  Louis  Philippe,  66— tanprlsoDmeot  ^ 
IV.  L  98. 

Girardol,  lieutenant,  IV.  IvL  71  note. 

Girod,  a  leader  of  the  Canadian  tnsuigents,  death  d;  IIL 
zxxvli.  88. 

Girod  de  I' Atai,  M.,  president  of  the  Chamber,  16S1,  a 
xxv.  60 — report  by,  on  the  secret  societies,  IIL  xxzE 
17— minister  of  Justice,  1839,  xxxlv.  83  note. 

Gironde,  depressed  state  of  the  vine-growen  <tf  the,  1831, 
HL  xxlx.  2. 

Girondists.' Lamartlne*s  History  of  the,  IL  xvUL  H 

Gisquet,  M.,  advocates  holding  the  Tuileries  In  18Si  IE 
xxlx.  68 — measures  of,  after  the  revolt  of  SL  Men,  76, 
77 — disclosures  on  trial  of,  xxxiv.  14. 

Giulay,  general,  at  Verona,  IV.  IIL  68. 

Glurgevo,  terms  of  treaty  of  AdrianofAe  regsidfai^  E  zr. 

isa 

Gladstone,  Mr.,  on  the  fanports  into  Uverpool,  L  Iv.  €8- 
aiguments  or,  against  the  Jamaica  bill,  IB  zxzrii  190. 

Gladstone,  W.  E.,  master  of  mint,  1841,  IV.  zlL  14  ooM 
— ^becomes  edionlal  secretary,  45— aigoments  of,  for  n- 
peal  of  navigation  laws,  IvL  7  et  sra.— aignmenti  <  in 
favor  of  free  trade,  26 — on  Sir  R.  nwl,  6L 

Glanddves,  M.,  conversation  between  and  I^tte,  00  tha 
Duke  of  Orleans,  n.  xxlv.  19, 13. 

Glaneure,  the,  a  manufacturing  Journal,  IDL  xxx.  4S. 

Glasgow,  Insurrection  planned  In,  L  Iv.  12— secret  societT' 
in,  14— great  meeting  of  Radicals  In,  1819,  x.  U-hM 
of  wages  tai,  1819,  84  note— conthmanee  of  dIUut 
training  near,  1820,  48  — attempted  insnmctioB  is, 
1620,  60— ill  suppression,  61— reiolcingB  io,  oa  the  se- 
quittal  of  the  queen,  68— effect  of  the  ropes!  of  the  com- 
bination laws  in,  IL  xlx.  63— distress  hi,  18^  zxL  %- 
petition  for  government  assistance  from,  1880, 8S-n- 
form  meeting  at,  xxlil.  86— violent  reform  meetiaf  at, 
104 — two  membere  given  by  reform  bOl  to,  116— stitii- 
tics  of  voters  registered  in,  186  note— rstto  of  infut 
mortality  in,  IIL  xxlx.  6  note— peenUarltles  of  ehden 
in,  82  note— ravages  of  cholera  in,  xxxL  9— importtsct 
of  the  slave-trade  to.  76— the  Durham  festival  st,  169- 
the  elections  of  1636  in,  xxxr.  20— address  of  the  work- 
ing classes  of,  agahist  the  Lords,  xxxvL  iS— binqiMt 
to  Sir  &  Peel  at,  66— the  great  cotton-sptamen'  rtrib 
in,  1837,  xxxviL  63— population,  crime,  etc,  fa^  1S»* 
1883, 67  note— antl-com-law  association  formed  st,  TO- 
results  of  Free  Kirk  movement  in,  xxxvii.  76  nots--d» 
parture  of  first  emigrants  for  New  Zealand  from,  xx^u- 
14— danger  of,  1842,  fhmi  the  riotere,  IV.  xlL  Jt  »- 
and  Greenock  Railway,  pariiamentary  expenses  o^xIS. 
6  note— annual  increase  of  population  hi,  9— Iriu  m- 
migration  into,  during  the  famine,  xllil  46-the  m- 
scriptlon  for  the  relief  of  the  Highlands  in,  18*];^^' 
ratlo  of  morUllty  in,  93  and  note— the  bankruptde^  in, 
during  1847, 114— vast  influx  of  destitute  Irish  loto,  1» 
—extreme  suflfering  in,  184S,  186-outbresk  in  Hsith, 
127— fhrther  riots,  and  their  suppression,  l*S-effc«» 
of  this  success,  129-^borUve  attempt  at  bisarrartMi 
hi,  on  the  10th  April,  184— fkbricadon  of  tigOMXwn*  ^ 
Chartist  petition  at,  186  note— high  rate  of  infiuit  mor- 
tality in,  167.  -_ 

Glasgow  Chamber  of  Commaice,  ft«e>trade  petWoo  ct« 
the,Ls.64. 
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KJiaagaw  onironitj,  Sir  B.  Fed  elected  lord  ractor  of,  HL 
xxzvL  66. 

Olssgow,  the.  «t  the  battle  of  Algien,  L  IL  77,  79. 

QUsa,  reduction  of  dutieg  on.  182A,  u.  zlx.  To— propoeod 
reductioa  of  duties  on.  xxUL  29  notiv— reduction  of  du- 
ties on,  IV.  xlL  106— abolition  of  duty  on,  xliL  16c 

Gleselg,  lord,  IIL  xzxvL  8— eonrae  followed  by,  regard- 
ing the  Canadian  prisoners,  xxxvlL  99 — measures  ol, 
at  the  Cape,  IV.  Wl  41.— See  also  Grant,  C 

Olobe,  le,  circulation  of,  IL  xtL  19  note— prosecution  of, 
83— the  adrocates  of  the  Tiews  of  the  St  Slmonlans, 
xzv.  40,  in  xxix.  7. 

Glory,  passion  for,  in  France,  IV.  xUr.  91. 

Olouceater  county  prison,  destruction  of  the,  by  the  Bris- 
tol rioters,  IL  xxiii  Sa 

Olonoeatershlre,  additional  members  for,  II.  xxilL  49  note. 

Olove?,  reduction  of  duties  on,  1896,  IL  xiz.  7ft— proposed 
reduction  of  duties  on,  IV.  xliL  48. 

Gliiclc,  the  works  of,  IIL  xzvllL  88. 

Glypiothek,  the,  at  Munich,  m.  xzviL  8— architeetnre 
of  the,  xxTiiL  79. 

Godby,  brigadier,  at  AUwal,  IV.  zlix.  78-<at  Chfflkn- 
walUh,  101. 

Godeftoi,  M.,  m.  xxxiiL  91 

Goderieh.  viscount,  becomes  colonial  secretary,  IL  xxL  66 
—appointed  premier  after  Canning's  death,  91— weak- 
ness of  his  cabinet,  99 — its  dissolution,  94 — colonial  sec- 
retary, 1S30,  xxiii.  6  note. 

Godwin,  c(4oneI,  afterward  general,  capture  of  Mortaban 
by.  IIL  xxxix.  60 — operations  of,  in  Bunnah,  IV.  xlix. 
114 — storming  of  Rangoon,  115— and  of  Bassein,  116 — 
capture  of  Prome  and  Pegu,  117. 

Gkethe,  parallel  between  Wordsworth  and,  L  ▼.  29— Ma- 
dame de  Stairs  criticism  on,  IL  x^iiL  16— the  worics  of, 
IIL  xxvUL  10— his  Faust,  11— his  marvelous  contradic- 
tions, 12 — his  moral  and  religious  deficiencies  13 — Ills 
great  Tersatility,  14 — ^his  universal  popularity,  15 — his 
picture  of  the  influence  of  the  stage,  16 — ^parallel  be- 
tween him  and  Schiller,  17 — the  autobiography  of,  65— 
influence  of  his  Werter,  66 — ^his  novels,  67 — on  the  pop- 
ular orator,  IV.  xlL  64. 

Gohud,  surrender  of,  to  Scindia,  HL  xxxix.  3K. 

Goit(\  defSsat  of  the  Aiistrians  at,  IV.  lit  81— passage  of 
the  Mlncio  by  the  Sardinians  at,  38— repulse  of  the 
Au<<trians  at,  62. 

Gokla,  a  Hahratta  chief,  death  of,  HI.  xxxix.  49. 

Gold,  influence  of  the  supply  of,  on  society,  I.  L  83— df- 
mlnLihed  produce  of,  in  South  America,  and  increased 
In  Russia,  96 — effects  of  the  discoveries  of^  in  California, 
8S,  39,  40 — ^their  effiocts  in  promoting  emigration,  66— 
increased  price  and  diminished  supply  of,  IL  10 — return 
oC^  to  Great  Britaizu  and  fall  in  its  price,  11 — variations 
In  the  price  of,  49,  ol— prices  of,  at  various  times,  iv.  78 
dangeni  of  its  rise  abroad,  75 — views  of  Adam  Smith  on, 
X.  4— deficient  supplies  of,  during  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire,  6 — ^varying  value  of^  at  the  present  time,  9 — 
liability  of,  to  be  drained  away,  13— cau.<<es  and  effects 
of  Influx  of.  into  the  country,  15 — ^paper  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  or  substitute  for,  IL  xix.  1 — coinage  and 
circulation  of,  1822,  etc.,  xxL  7 — exportation  of,  in  1826, 
and  its  effects.  92 — withdrawal  of,  to  the  Continent, 
etc.,  xxiL  97 — roundation  of  the  currency  system  of  C^- 

gsnd  on.  IIL  xxxv.  9 — danger  of  a  currency  based  on 
I  retention,  4,  6 — causes  of  drain  of,  10 — ^terror  caused 
by  the  export  from  ISngland  of,  xxxvIL  43 — ^the  effects 
of  it,  43 — drain  of,  flrom  England  to  India,  xxxix.  32— 
drain  of,  fWmi  England,  1839,  etc,  IV.  xlL  17— the  dis- 
tress of  1842,  etc.,  due  to  export  ofy  26— cessation  of 
drain  oL  from  fine  harvest  of  1843,  76— Feel  on,  as  the 
standard  of  value,  108 — ^proportion  of  paper  circulation 
to  be  baaed  on,  under  act  cf  1841,  111— Mr.  Hawes 
on  its  alleged  depreciation,  112 — increased  supplies  of, 
from  South  America  and  Russia,  xliL  1 — Mr.  Baring 
on  the  exports  .of,  xlliL  76 — inerdhsed  produce  <n. 
in  Russia,  99— allerod  effect  of  Issue  of  paper  on,  110 
— Ksonstant  drain  of|  to  meet  the  excess  of  imports,  145 
— effects  of  increased  supply  of  It,  146— drain  of,  1856,  ib. 
—argument  of  the  bulllonists  as  to  export  of,  147 — 
danger  of  its  merely  passing  through  the  richer  states, 
148 — errors  of  the  bnllionlsts  on  thu,  148— variations  In 
quantity  held  by  the  Bank  sfaioe  the  act  of  1844, 163— 
supply  of,  from  Russia  to  France  during  the  monetary 
ends,  xlvlL  6 — ^increased  supply  of,  and  its  effacts,  IvL 
T3  el  eeq. 
Gold  currency,  liabflity  of^  to  be  withdrawn,  II.  xxL  9L 
Ckid  discoveries  in  California,  etc,  the  effects  of,  L  L  80, 
rv.  IvL  72  et  tteq. — due  to  the  monetary  crisis  in  -En- 
gland, xlliL  141— effects  o^  in  modifying  those  of  f^iee 
trade,  165,  IvL  2 — ^thelr  effects  on  prices,  16— their  in- 
fluence on  the  cause  of  protectioo,  19 — and  on  emigra- 
tion, IviL  65. 
Gold  mines,  govaniinent  ravaniu  from,  In  Boasla,  L  vlU. 
41  • 


Golden  Horn,  the,  IL  xlU.  89,  40. 

Golding,  lieutenant,  treacherous  attack  on,  IV.  zlvilL  TL 

Goldonl,  the  oomedies  of,  IIL  xxviiL  99. 

Qelownln,  general,  commands  the  covering  force  at  Varna, 
IL  XV.  65— general,  forces  and  poeition  of,  in  the  PdUsh 
war,  xxvL  83— defeat  of,  88. 

Gontaut,  madame  de,  I.  Ix.  88,  IL  xvL  54— fidelity  of,  to 
Charies  X.,  xvlL  D6. 

Qonzalvi,  cardinal,  n^otlatos  the  concordat  of  1817  with 
France.  I.  vL  27. 

Oooch,  Mr.,  motion  by,  on  agricultural  distress,  1821,  L 
X.  99. 

Qoqierat,  retreat  of  the  Sikhs  toward,  IV.  xlix.  103— bat- 
tie  of,  104— its  results,  106. 

Goolai,  capture  and  destruction  of,  IV.  xlvilL  86. 

Gordon,  hon.  captain,  a  lord  of  the  Admiralty,  1841,  IV. 
xli.  14  note. 

Gordon,  Sir  John  Watson,  the  portraits  of,  L  v.  99. 

Gordon,  Sir  Robert,  English  embassador  to  Turkey,  JL 
XV.  1^. 

Gordon,  mademoiselle,  a  partisan  of  Louis  Napoleon*s,  m. 
xxxiii.  81. 

Gore,  general,  monument  to,  L  IL  62. 

Gore,  colonel,  check  of,  at  St.  Denis,  IIL  xxxviL  81— cap- 
tures it,  82. 

Gorgon,  the.  at  Acre,  III.  xxxiL  79. 

GoijakowskL  count,  preparations  of,  at  Mantua,  IV.  111.  3L 

Gortschakofl,  general,  combat  at  Poroslo,  TV.  Iv.  65. 

Goru,  cheek  of  the  Russians  at,  II.  xxvL  65. 

Gosford,  lord,  sent  as  governor  to  Canada,  IIL  xxxvL  28 
— his  measures  there,  29 — ^proceedings  of,  in  Lower 
Canada,  1836.  54— at  the  commencement  of  the  insur- 
rection, xxxviL  80 — on  its  suppression,  84 — resignation 
of,  93. 

Gossett,  mi^^i  '^  ^^  battie  of  Algiers,  L  U.  78. 

Goths,  the,  conquests  of,  IL  xiii.  4 — descendants  o^  In 
Austria,  IV.  lilL  3— settiemeut  of,  in  Prussia,  4 

Gothic  architecture,  revival  of,  in  Great  Britain,  L  v.  8&. 

Gottingen,  insurrection  In,  1331, 11.  xxv.  84. 

Gouben,  trial  and  execution  of,  for  the  Roehelle  consplr> 
acy,  L  xL  21. 

Goudchoux,  M.,  a  member  of  provisional  government,  IV. 
xlviL  75  note — resignation  o^  L  22 — finance  ministw 
under  Cavaignac,  97  note — first  financial  measure',  U. 
1 — proposes  taxation  on  Income,  6 — duty  on  successions 
proposed  by,  ML  6. 

Gough,  Sir  U.,  afterward  lord,  takes  the  command  In 
China,  IV.  xlvilL  30 — measures  of.  against  the  Cnnton 
fortfs  81,  32— storming  of  Anioy,  34— of  Chusan,  35— of 
Chhighae,  36— and  of  Ningpo,  37— victories  there,  38— 
capture  of  Chapoo,  89 — of  Chln-kiang.foo.  43— advance 
to  Nankin.  44 — becomes  commander-in-cnlef  In  India, 
xlix.  87 — forces  for  war  with  Gwallor,  ib. — victory  at 
Maharajpore,  88 — character  of,  55 — urges  the  concen- 
tration of  the  troops,  59 — battle  of  Moodkee,  63 — ^march 
to  Feroaeshah,  65— Junction  with  Littler,  66— resolves 
on  attack.  67 — ^battie  of  Ferozeshah,  68  et  eta, — ^lieroie 
conduct  or,  71 — renewed  battie,  72 — results.  74 — sub8»> 
quent  operations,  75,  76— battie  of  Aliwal,  78 — position, 
60 — forces  and  preparations,  81 — ^battle  of  Sobraon,  89 
et  aeq. — conduct,  etc.,  of^  at  Sobraon,  87 — advance  to 
Lahore,  ib. — treaty,  68 — honors  bestowed  on  him.  89 — 
resumes  command  on  the  second  Sikh  war,  96— oattla 
of  Ramnngger,  97— ftirther  operations,  W— battie  of 
Chinian wallah,  100  et  sro.— conduct  of,  at  ChlUian^ 
wallah,  102— his  forces,  103— battle  of  Goojeret,  104— 
at  Wellington's  funeral,  IvL  78,  79  note. 
Gough,  brigadier,  at  Moodk<;e,  IV.  xlix.  G8,  64 
Gouin,  M.,  motion  by,  for  reduction  of  interest  on  oar 
tlonal  debt.  III.  xxxlli.  48 — aiiguments  fi>r  it,  49— min- 
ister of  commeree  under  Thiers,  xxxiv.  73  note. 
Gonlbum,  Mr.,  becomes  secretary  for  Ireland,  I.  x.  115 
— Utile  composition  act  Introduced  by,  1 1,  xx.  21 — blU 
for  suppression  of  the  Catholic  Association  brought  In 
by,  83— his  arguments  against  it,  84— becomes  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  xxL  £5— arguments  of,  against 
the  Irish  Chiireh  bill,  IIL  xxxL  46  tt  se^.- home  sec- 
retary, 1835,  xxxv.  16  note  — proposed  as  Speaker, 
xxxvil.  137— chancellor  of  the  exdiequer  under  Peel, 
IV.  xlL  14— bill  for  redncing  the  three  and  a  half  per 
cents.,  103— budget  for  1844. 104— taxes  reduced,  105-. 
reduction  of  duties  on  spgar,  106 — on  the  protection 
still  retained  to  manufactures,  xlli.  90  note— memo- 
randum of,  on  the  dangera  of  corn-law  repeal  ^98  note. 
Gourgaiid,  general,  at  St  Helena,  I.  ix.  116— Napoleon*a 
memoira  dictated  to,  II.  xvlIL  48— at  Uie  reinterment 
of  Napoleon,  III.  xxxiv.  87. 

Government,  absolute  neeemlty  for,  I.  I.  50 — fear  the 
universal  element  of,  in  RnsKla,  vlM.  85 — wcskness  of 
the  central.  In  Turkey.  II.  xiiL  26— niUdness  of  Iti 
theory,  28  —  increased  strpngth  given  by  the  reform 
bill  to,  xxilL  161 — strength  ^ven  to,  in  France  by  the 
support  of  the  boafieolide,  xxlv.  6— IndUbrence  of,  to 
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itrikef,  TIL  zzzrll.  68>-fonn  of,  in  China,  IV.  zlvUL 
14— checks  on  it,  16. 
GoTernment  emplo768,  number,  etc,  of,  in  Germany, 

III.  «vU.  88. 

Goverament  employment,  competition  for.  In  France,  II. 

xvli.  132,  zxiv.  7— dlstribntion  of,  in  France,  III.  zxz. 

3,4 
Government  functionariea,  corruption  among,  in  France, 

IV.  xlvU.  9. 

Government  offices,  multiplication  of,  In  France,  II.  zvL 
78— vait  number  of,  in  the  United  States,  III.  zxxvil. 
12. 

Government  patronage,  great  amount  of,  in  France  un- 
der Louis  Philippe,  111.  xxxiv.  13. 

Governments,  exhaustion  of  the,  by  the  war,  I.  L  8 — 
their  difficulties  now  with  their  subJeCls,  4. 

Governolo,  check  of  the  Austrians  at,  IV.  Hi.  64. 

Gower,  Nephews,  and  Co.,  bankruptcy  of,  1847,  IV.  zllIL 
lOL 

Grabbe,  general,  forces  under,  IV.  Iv.  46  —  movements 
Of,  Ki— at  Komom,  67 — at  Waltzen,  60. 

Gmbowsky,  general,  occupation  of  Bologna  by,  IIL  zzlx. 
28. 

Graham,  Sir  James,  on  the  small  notes  bill,  L  x.  149 — 
moves  for  committee  on  circulation  of  Scotch  notes  in 
England,  II.  xxl.  103 — his  speech  on  the  subject,  ib. 
note — motion  by,  for  reducing;  ttie  salaries  of  public 
officers,  xxii.  28— his  speech,  tb.  note— motion  by,  on 
the  treasurership  of  the  navy,  31— flrat  lord  of  the  ad- 
miralty, 18S0,  xxili.  6  note — administrative  powers  of, 
82— his  inconsistencies,  23 — one  of  the  committee  for 
preparing  the  reform  bill,  80 — views  of,  on  the  creation 
of  peers,  101— resignation  of.  III.  zxzi.  129 — declines 
to  Join  Sir  R.  Peel's  ministry,  xxxv.  16— arguments  of, 
against  the  Irish  Church  motion,  38  et  ae^.-^rguments 
of,  against  the  municipal  reform  bill,  xxxvi.  12 — op- 
poses Lord  Chando8*8  motion  on  HgriciiUural  distress, 
1836,  49— home  secretary  under  Peel,  IV.  xli.  14— his 
factory  and  education  bill,  79— new  factory  bill  Intro- 
duced by,  80— on  the  Charti-t  petition,  1843,  86— bill 
for  establishing  secular  colleges  in  Ireland  brought  in 
by,  xlii.  22 — charge  of  opening  letters  ugainst,  81— 
declaration  of,  on  corn-laws,  1845,  34— on  the  results 
of  the  new  tariff.  35— brings  in  the  life  preservation 
bill  for  Ireland,  72  —  arguments  for  it,  73 — anticipa- 
tions of,  regarding  the  potato  disease,  xliiL  31 — argu- 
ments of,  against  Mr.  Fielden's  factory  bill,  89— argu- 
ments of,  for  repeal  of  navigation  laws,  Ivi.  7  et  »eq. 

Graham,  Lord  William,  attack  by  the  reform  rioters  on, 

II.  xxilL  07. 

Grain,  dependence  of  England  on  foreifipn  countries  for, 
I.  i.  28— power  of  the  old  and  new  state  as  to  produc- 
tion of,  48 — fall  in  prices  of,  on  the  peace,  11.  6— Im- 
Jtortation  of,  1818,  Iv.  88 — deficiency  of,  in  Fmnce  in 
816,  vi.  7 — exportation  of,  from  Russia,  viii.  63  note — 
consumption,  importation,  etc.,  of,  in  France,  ix.  101 — 
price  of,  and  pressure  of  taxation,  Huskisson  on,  x.  134 
— exports  of,  from  Turkey,  and  supplies  to  Constanti- 
nople, II.  xiii.  21— prohibition  of  export  of,  ft-om  Rus- 
sia, XV.  48— price  or,  in  France,  18'24,  xvi.  16 — average 
produce  of,  per  acre  in  France,  xvii.  128— imports  of, 
into  Great  Britain,  1838-1863,  xix.  47  note  —  foreign, 
bill  for  admission  of,  IS26.  xxl.  41 — temporary  relaxa- 
tion of  duties  on,  1826,  47 — export  of,  from  Germany, 

III.  xxvll.  7— commencement  of  the  agitation  for  free 
'  trade  in,  xxxvii.  70— ass  Anti-com-law — large  lmport.i- 

tions  of,  into  England,  1842,  IV.  xli.  17— Peel  on  the 
average  import  of,  82— rise  in  prices  of,  1846,  xlli.  40— 
'  Sir  R  Peers  new  tariff  rvgardlng,  49 — facilities  for  im- 
port of,  into  Ireland  during  the  famine,  xlill.  39 — Im- 
portations of,  into  Ireland,  ljM7,  41— tanle  of  Importa* 
tlons  of,  1846  to  1856,  48  note — importations  of,  caused 
by  the  Irish  famine,  and  their  effect  In  bringing  on  tlie 
monetary  crisis,  72— table  of,  1843-1860,  ib.  note— Im- 
portations and  fall  of  pric6  of,  1847,  100— expenditure 
for  purchase  of,  alleged  as  the  cause  of  the  crisis  of 
1847,  108— value  of,  imported  in  1848,  123— importa- 
tions of,  into  England  since  free  trade,  160 — suspension 
of  duties  on,  in  France,  1846,  xlvil  6— increased  im- 
portations of,  6 — imports  of,  1846-1847,  8  note— adul- 
terations of,  for  the  French  navy,  10— payment  of  Chi- 
nese revenue  in,  xlvili.  4-wow  prices  of,  In  England, 
1848  to  1863,  Ivi.  6— foreign,  effects  of  f^e  trade  on 
price  of,  20— diminished  production  of,  in  Ireland,  2L 

Grain  riots  prevalence  of,  in  France,  1817, 1.  tL  25. 

Grammont-  the  duke  de,  I  lii.  69. 

Gramponnd,  disfranchisement  of^  I.  z.  6& 

Gran,  fortress  of.  FV.  Iv.  4 
^  Granada,  proceealngs  of  the  revolutionists  at,  L  vlL  73 — 
^     violence  during  the  elections  at,  xL  61 — reciprocity 
treaty  with,  II.  xix.  29  note. 

Granby.  marquis  of,  opposes  the  Irish  coercion  bill,  IV. 
xUL  81— on  Lord  George  Bentinck's  railway  scheme, 


xliiL  61— his  alignments  against  free  trade,  M.  20  «f 
seq. 

Grand  Jury,  the  Dublin,  proceedings  of,  teeuding  the 
theatre  riots,  IL  xx.  19. 

Grand  jury  law,  demand  for  modification  ct^  In  IreUad, 
IV.  xUL  7a 

Grand  Juries,  unsuitable  to  Ireland,  IL  zz.  ISi 

Grandscha,  see  Georgia. 

GrandvOle,  arrest  of  PoUgnac  at,  IL  xxlr.  60. 

Granger,  ML,  IIL  xxxiii  21. 

Granicus,  the,  at  the  battle  ot  Algiers,  L  iL  77,  80. 

Grant,  Mr.  C,  at  first  retains  office  nnder  WeUlngtoo,  IL 
xzL  96— afterward  resigns,  96— vote  of,  on  the  addrea, 
1880,  xxlL  26— president  of  board  of  control,  1830, 
xxxiiL  6  note— colonial  secretary  in  Mdboame  minisu 
try.  nL  xxxv.  44  and  note— created  Lord  GlcBelg, 
which  see,  xxxvL  3. 

Grant,  Sir  Charles,  arguments  of^  for  the  India  UU,  m. 
xxxv.  70. 

Grant,  Francis,  the  portraits  of,  L  v.  92. 

Grant,  Mr.  R.,  appomted  governor  of  Bombaj,  HL  xxxL 
129. 

Grant,  ^  William,  on  the  state  of  the  criminal  law,  L  iv. 
64 

Grant,  captain,  at  BCaharaJpore,  IV.  xliz.  39. 

Grant,  Dr.,  death  of,  IIL  xL  114 

Grantnam,  the  election  for  1631  in,  IL  xxiiL  68L 

Granville,  lord,  succeeds  liord  Palmerston,  IV.  Ivl  63. 

Grattan,  Mr.,  death  and  cliaracter  of,  L  x.  62 — his  <diar- 
acter  as  a  statesman  and  orator,  63. 

Grata,  death  of  Charles  X.  at,  IIL  xxxiiL  74 

Gravenstein,  defeat  of  the  Prussians  at,  FV.  liiL  4llL 

Gravia,  defeat  of  the  Turks  at,  IL  xlv.  113. 

Gravin,  attempt  by,  on  the  Ducbees  de  Berri,  L  Iz.  6&. 

Grazing  districts,  alaim  at  the  new  tariff  In  the,  FV.  zIL 
66i 

Great  Britain,  position  of,  at  the  dose  of  the  war,  L  L  1— 
causes  which  made  her  share  In  the  French  Bcvoltttioo 
of  1^0,  6 — the  middle  class  elevated  to  power  by  the 
changes  of  1S80,  7 — ^tlie  alliance  with  France  whidi  fti- 
lowed,  8— and  consequent  change  in  her  foreign  p<dicy, 
ib. — its  effect  on  her  colonial  empire,  9 — ^results  at  the 
change  in  her  commercial  policy,  10— anlgntion  ih>m, 

1860-1862,  ib.  note — reduced  produce  of  wheat  in,  it 

great  recent  advances  of.  in  India,  14,  16— the  stand 
against  revolution  in,  1848,  20— dangers  to,  from  the 
revolutionary  movements  of  1848,  26— causes  whirli 
have  rendered  its  condition  so  precarious,  2&— defense- 
less state  of,  in  1861,  ib. — diminution  of  the  warlike 
spirit  in,  27 — dangers  arising  fh>m  the  free-trade  system 
in,  28— and  from  change  in  her  foreign  policy,  99— dis- 
tress in,  from  contraction  of  the  currency.  86— -contrac- 
tion of  the  paper  circulation  of,  36— its  dfeets  on  indus- 
try in,  37--effect  of  representative  institutions  on,  58— 
commanding  position  of,  at  the  dose  of  the  war,  iL  1 — 
statistics  showing  her  general  prosperity,  2 — anticipa- 
tion of  prosperity  in,  3— distress  which  ensued  on  Um 
peace,  4— scarcity  in,  1816,  7 — contraction  of  the  paper 
currency,  and  effects  of  this,  11 — debates  on  property 
tax,  13— on  the  budget  for  1816,  26— land  forces,  1816, 
82— debates  on  agricultural  distress  in,  S3  et  aeq. — oon- 
Bolidation  of  the  Irish  exchequer  with  Its,  56— new  sil- 
ver coinage,  64— reflections  on  the  partiameDtaxy  his- 
tory for  1810,  66— efforts  of  the  factious  to  stir  np  sedi- 
tion,  66— the  Spafield  riots,  67— the  expedition  to  Al- 
giers, 68— proceedings  reguxling  Algiers,  69— the  force 
prepared  by,  etc,  71  et  eeg. — a  party  to  the  oonvention 
of  the  20th  November,  1815.,  ilL  49— declines  b^mg  a 
party  to  the  Holy  Alliance,  62 — subsidy  to  Kaasia  fron, 

lb the  charge  of  Napoleon  committed  to,  ib. — ^niostia- 

tion  of  human  vicissitude  from,  iv.  2 — results  of  demo- 
cratic ascendency  in,  6— continued  distress  and  discon- 
tent in,  1817,  9-»plan  of  a  general  insurrection  In,  1(X— 
meeting  of  Parliament  and  attack  on  the  prtoee  regent, 
11 — ^measures  of  government  against  the  discontent  in 
1817,  12 — suspension  of  habeas  corpus,  and  eeditioos 
meetings  act,  18 — insurrectionary  movements  and  ihtir 
suppression,  14— effect  of  the  measures  of  govenunent, 
and  improved  prospects,  16 — flnancea,  17 — state  of  Irs- 
land,  18— debate  in  Parliament  on  the  trade  and  mano- 
facturea,  23— general  establishment  of  savings  banks,  95 
— ameliorations  in  criminal  punishment,  tb. — sensation 
caused  by  the  death  of  the  Princera  Charlotte,  30— im- 
proved condition  of  the  country,  81— and  its  canaeis  89 
— debates  on  the  resumption  of  cash  payments,  88  et 
eeq. — discussion  on  bill  of  indemnity,  41 — mllitaiy  and 
naval  forces,  and  revenue,  1818,  42— oomnierce  and 
shipping,  43— grant  for  buflding  new  churches,  41 — 
treaty  with  Spain  for  the  abolition  of  the  elave-tradr, 
46— the  alien  act  continued,  46— committee  on  charities, 
ib. — ^relaxation  of  the  criminal  code,  47 — opening  and 
close  of  the  year  1819,  66 — commencement  of  the  de- 
bates on  the  currency  qneetion,  67  et  geq. — ^Mr.  Van- 
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sItUit*!  finanoe  lesolutioDs,  80— finanow  for  1819,  (b. 
note — diseuBsiona  on  crimliiJU  lair  refona,  82  et  seq. — 
■tatiaticai  of  criminala  in,  03  note — dandefltine  euccon 
sent  to  the  South  American  insuiKcnt?,  9IS-'dlscuiusion 
In  Parliament  on  thia,  96— continued  Buccora  to  the 
South  American  InBurgents,  103,  104 — ^ultimate  reflults 
of  this,  106 — lossea  tuatained  by  her  intercourse  with 
South  America,  106 — decline  in  her  exporta  thither,  107 
— ezporta  from,  to  BraxlL,  ib. — and  to  America,  ib.  note 
— progreaa  of  literature,  acience,  etc..  in,  after  the  war, 
Y.  1  H  8*q, — ^progress  of  ateam  navigation,  S — and  of 
the  ootton  manufacture,  4 — and  in  other  manufacturea, 
5— rise  of  the  Reviews.  42— the  modem  hiatoriana,  51 — 
the  new  acho<^  of  novellata,  6S — recent  progreaa  of  arch- 
itecture, 87— of  painting,   80  et  »eq — decline  of  the 
drama,  and  cauaea  of  thics  107 — apread  of  tlie  exduaive 
ejatem,  and  ita  effecta.  108,  109— incroaaing  liberaliam 
of  the  higher  ranka,  ilO—lnfluence  on  aodety  of  the 
great  Whig  houaea.  111— and  want  of  ttiia  on  the  Ckm- 
fervative  aide,  112 — riae  and  influence  of  the  newspaper 
presis,  114 — it  all  on  the  popular  side,  115 — repreaenta- 
tives  of,  at  Aiz-la-ChapeUe.  vL  61 — analogy  of  her  early 
history  to  that  of  Spain,  viL  1 — advantages  of  her  colo- 
nies to,  8 — benefits  ftx>m  her  colonies,  ib. — her  exports 
to  them,  6 — total  exports  to  her  colonies,  7  note— Influ- 
ence of,  in  Portugal,  26— treaty  with  Spidn  for  limita- 
tion of  the  alave-trade,  49 — ^influence  of,  on  Portui^, 
96 — trades  anions  and  ^ecrat  aodetiea  in,  104— proper-* 
tion  of  agricultural  population  in,  viiL  15— population 
per  square  mUe  in.  17  note— poaitlon  of  her  cultivators, 
and  thorn  of  Russia,  31 — danger  from  the  Ruaaian  fleet 
to,  4(U-eroigration  from,  62 — ^impetus  given  to  agricul- 
tare  in  Russia  by  free  trade  in,  63 — decline  of  tlw  pro- 
diicti<m  of  wheat,  ib, — representative  of,  at  the  Can- 
grew  of  Troppan,  70— neutrality  of,  at  the  Congress  of 
Laybach,  eta,  72,  76— ftrat  aymptom  of  alliance  with 
France,  73— the  conduct  of,  with  regard  to  the  captivity 
of  Napoleon,  ix.  114— exaggerations  regarding  his  treat- 
ment, 115 — the  instructions  from  government  regarding 
Napoleon  at  SL  Helena,  118— their  histructions  on  in- 
teUigottoe  of  hia  iUneas,  120— sensation  caused  by  his 
death  in,  122 — objects  of  the  Liberals  in,  as  compared 
with  France,  x.  1 — difference  in  the  cauaea  which  pro- 
duced discontent  in  the  two,  2 — effects  of  the  change  in 
the  monetary  laws,  3— influence  of  the  gold  discoveries 
GO,  13 — cauaea  which  brought  about  the  currency  bill 
of  1810, 14— effecta  of  extenaion  of  the  currency  in  1818 
auid  1810, 10— great  internal  prosperity,  80^— contraction 
of  the  currency  in  1S19  and  ita  efltecte,  21— total  dr- 
colation.  etc.,  of;  1S18-1822,  22  and  note— effects  of  the 
contraction  q€  the  currency  on  prices,  23— increaaing 
disaibctlon  in,  from  the  distress  In  1810,  etc,  24— the 
BMerioo  meeting;,  etc.,  25  et  eeq. — other  seditious  meet- 
ings, 32 — deficient  military  force  in,  during  the  disturb- 
anoea  of  1810,  33— meeting  of  Parliament  in,  1810,  84-^ 
lord  Sidmouth's  six  acts,  35— death  of  the  Duke  of 
Kent,  37— and  of  George  IIL,  38— impression  tlie  death 
of  the  latter  made,  30— illness  of  George  IV.,  41— meet« 
ing  of  Parliament,  and  discussion  on  the  queen,  42 — the 
Cato  Street  conspiracy,  44— disturbances  in  SeotUnd 
and  the  north  of  England,  48— meeting  oi  the  new  Par- 
liament, 1820,  5ft— increase  of  the  yeomanry,  54— the 
finances,  55— proceedings  of  Uie  parliamentaiy  session 
of  y^'ifk  66— committee  appointed  on  agricultural  dis- 
tress, 68— rate  of  exports  per  head  to  different  countries, 
76  note — oomraencement  of  the  troubles  about  the 
qneen,  76— her  return,  70— and  enthusiastic  reception, 
8U — the  trial  of  the  queen,  84  ei  seg.- feelings  in,  on 
the  queen's  acquittal,  88— firmness  of  the  ministry,  00 
— TBtum  of  popularity  to  them,  01— meeting  of  Parlia- 
ment, 1821.  02— debates  on  foreign  affairs,  03— reforms 
of  the  criminal  law^,  04 — oontinu^  agricultural  distress, 
and  new  committee  of  Inquiry,  00 — demands  for  reduc- 
tion of  taxation,  103— niUtary  force,  1702  and  1821,  ib, 
note— the  report  of  the  Agricultural  Distress  Commit- 
tee, 104— changes  in  the  ministry,  113,  114— subscrip- 
tion for  the  Irish  famine,  1823,  122— crime  in,  as  com- 
pared with  France,  and  its  alleged  causes,  127— contin- 
ued  fall  of  prices  in,  128— measures  for  relief  of  agri- 
cultural classes,  120— repeated  defeats  of  mlnlstera,  143 
-^reduetioo  of  taxation,  1822,  144— the  budget,  146— 
reduetlon  of  the  five  per  cents.,  146— equalization  of  the 
dead  weight,  and  naval  and  military  pensions,  147— 
■mall  notes  biU.  140— the  king's  visit  to  ScotUnd,  162 
et  ttq.^eSoBi  or  the  resnmptlon  of  cash  payments,  168 
et  «>9.— Castlereagh,  the  last  of  the  true  rulera  o<;  160 
—character  of.  the  demoeratie  outbreaks  of  1810-1820 
In,  163— divergence  of;  from  France  on  the  Spanish 
Bevolution,  xL  1 — views  in,  regarding  the  Spanish  Rev- 
olution, and  French  Interventton  there.  8— repugnance 
to  French  intervention,  4^anger  to,  m>m  the  family 
compact  between  them,  5— influence  of  the  South  Aroer. 
lean  Beroltttion  and  Spanish  bond-holders,  d— views  of 


the  cabinet  on  the  sal^ect  of  Spain,  8— and  of  Mr.  Can- 
ning, 0 — representatives  of,  at  the  Congress  of  Verona, 
11— views  of^  13— note  of,  at  the  congreas  regarding 
South  American  Independence,  17— Inatmctlons  to  her 

representatives  at  the  congreas  regarding  Spain,  10 

tlie  reaulta  of  the  congreaa  to  her  disadvantage,  22 

king*a  speech  on  opening  Parilament,  1823,  29— debate 
on  the  Spaniah  question,  32 — ^the  government  leaolve 
on  non-intervention  in  Spain,  40 — feelings  in,  on  the 
French  invasion,  68— maintains  neutrality,  78— opposes 
the  intervention  of  Ruaaia,  100  —  recognition  of  the 
South  American  republics  by,  101  et  w  9. —effects  of 
this,  106— and  France,  difference  between  the  funds  In, 
115— her  intervention  in  South  America  unjuatlfiable, 
130— its  ulthnate  disastrous  effects,  131— Parga  gar- 
risoned by,  IL  xiv.  8 — its  surrender  and  evacuation, 
10— debates  in  Parliament  on  IL  11— efforts  of,  on  be- 
half of  tlie  Principalities,  1823,  82— increasing  aympa- 
thy  with  Greece  in,  100— the  Greek  blockade  recognised 
by,  102  — viewa  of^  regarding  Greece,  143  — protocol 
regarding  Greece  agreed  to,  144,  145  — the  treaty  of 
6th  July  regarding  Greece,  161 — naval  preparations  to 
enforce  it,  165 — final  note  to  Turkey,  167  —  views  on 
the  battle  of  Navarino,  168— efforts  to  bring  about  ao- 
commodatlon  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  xv.  136 — 
concurs  in  French  expedition  to  Greece  in  1828, 140 — 
effects  of  primogeniture  In,  xvi.  61 — convention  with 
France  regarding  the  slave-trade,  66 — agricultural 
progress  In,  compared  with  France,  xrii.  28- negotia- 
tions with  France  regarding  tite  expedition  to  Algiers, 
41— embarkation  of  Chai-les  X.  for,  07,  08— difference 
between,  and  France,  as  regards  tlie  selection  of  min- 
isters, 101 — position  of  the  crown  in,  as  compared  with 
that  of  Charles  X.  In  France,  102— intended  coalition 
against,  118 — the  political  reasons  for  It,  110 — asaoda- 
lion  of  religion  and  order  in,  121 — contrast  between, 
and  France  as  regards  their  revolution,  136 — class  of 
newspaper  writers  in,  compared  with  France,  xvili.  74 
— advantages  and  evils  of  paper  currency  in,  xix.  1 — 
contraction  of  currency  by  bill  of  1810,  2 — effect  of  the 
South  American  revolutions  on  its  currency,  3— exports 
to  South  America,  1817-18C6.  ib.  note— cause  which 
augmented  the  currency  in  18:?8,  4— -change  of  prices 
not  immediate  but  gradual,  6 — effect  of  the  expanded 
currency  on  them  in  1823  and  1824,  6  —  general  pros- 
perity in  1823-1824, 7 — symptoms  of  increased  prosper- 
ity, 8  — picture  of  state  of  country  from  1815  to  1828, 
0  — budget  of  1828, 10— and  182^  11  —conversion  of 
dead-weight,  12— reduction  of  four  per  cents.,  13 — ar- 
rangements regarding  national  debt,  14 — grants  for 
new  churches,  Windsor  Castle,  and  National  Gallery, 
15 — prosperous  state  of  the  country,  16  —  ministerial 
changes,  1822  to  IS'25, 17 — liberal  measures  of  tlie  cab- 
inet, 18— the  navigation  laws,  SO^Mr.  Wallace's  five 
free-trade  bills,  1^,  22— retaliatory  measures  threat- 
ened by  Prussia,  23— debate  on  the  reciprocity  system, 
24  et  eeq.— effect  of  it  on  her  ahlpping,  80— Increase  of 
colonial  tradej32 — statistics  of  shipping  employed  with 
her  colonies,  S2  note — failure  of  reciprocity  system  to 
increase  her  exports,  3o— causes  of  this,  84,  86 — com- 
mencement of  the  free-trade  system,  86 — indicutlon 
thus  afforded  of  the  growth  of  the  commercial  cla^a,  41 
—results  of  this  svstcm,  47 — state  of  the  silk  trade,  48 — 
introduction  of  free  trade  in  reference  to  it,  49 — com- 
parative importance  of  agriculture  and  manufactures 
in,  42— the  home  and  foreign  markets,  43 — reduction 
of  duties  on  wools,  60— effects  of  these  changes,  51 — 
repeal  of  laws  against  emigration  of  artisans  and  com- 
binations among  workmen,  62 — effects  of  this  cliange, 
63  —  cause  of  frequency  of  strikes,  67  —  affairs  in  ue 
West  Indies  and  Ireland.  60— picture  of  the  state  of 
the  empire  in  1825, 61  etaeq. — sound  condition  of  trade 
and  manufactures  to  end  of  1824, 64 — this  owing  to  ex- 
tended currency,  65 — causes  of  danger,  66 — excess  of 
imports  over  exports,  67 — drain  of  specie  produced  by 
South  American  speculations,  68  —  budget  for  1826,  (S^ 
—  reduction  of  taxation,  and  public  accounts,  70 — re- 
duction of  duty  on  spirits,  71 — consequent  increase  of 
crime,  72 — spirits  consumed,  and  criminal  commit- 
ments, 1821-1 S43,  73  note — temperance  leagues,  75— 
renewed  nieMsure^  in  favor  of  free  trade,  76— cliange  in 
laws  regarding  colonial  shipping,  77 — its  effects,  78— 
approach  of  the  monetary  crisis,  70 — severity  of  the 
erasli,  80 — increased  circulation  forced  on  government, 
1 1— causes  of  it,  82— immigration  from  Ireland  Into, 
XX.  4— grants  iVom,  to  Ireland,  6— exports  from  Ireland 
to,  6 — renewal  of  alien  act,  20 — act  for  uniformity  of 
weights  and  measures,  81 — chancery  reform,  82— act  to 
fluppress  tlie  Catbolio  Association,  SS-^Catliolic  eman- 
cipation hill,  48 — it  rejected  by  the  Lords,  44 — impres- 
sion produced  by  the  Duke  of  York's  declaration,  48 — 
gloomy  state  of.  In  opening  of  1826,  xxi.  1 — riots  in  va- 
rious places,  ft— king's  speech,  and  letting  out  of  bond- 
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•d  grain,  3— real  causes  of  the  distress,  and  tts  remedy, 
4— debate  on  the  suppression  of  small  notes,  Selseq. — 
bill  for  it  carried,  16— importance  of  this  decision,  17 
— its  effects,  ib.  et  teq. — passion  for  polifical  change, 
17 — error  in  the  debates  on  It,  18  et  teq. — measures  of 
relief  pr>posed,  23 — the  banking  system  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  34  et  se^.— the  emigration  question,  86 — 
appointment  of  committee  on  it.  27 — debates  on  it,  28 
— importance  of  tlie  subject,  29 — fiiiKUces,  32— debate 
on  ro})eal  of  the  corn-laws,  83  et  aeq. — ^interim  admission 
of  foreign  grain,  41 — heat  and  drought  in  1826,  43 — 
dissolution  of  Parliament,  and  elections,  44— opening 
of  the  ntw  one,  46— temporary  relaxation  of  the  corn- 
lavs,  47— king's  message  regarding  Portugal,  48  — 
causes  of  the  difference,  49 — debates  on  the  subject,  50 
et  eeq. — sailing  of  expedition  for  IJsbon,  64— improved 
stsite  of  the  country  in  1827,  56— death  of  the  Duke  of 
York.  67— retirement  of  Lord  Liverpool,  60— appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Canning  as  his  successor,  64— composition 
of  now  cabinet,  60 — importance  of  these  events,  67 — 
reception  of  the  change  in  Parliament,  68 — the  Cath- 
olic bill  rejected,  71— ministerial  measure  on  the  oom- 
lairs,  T7— finances  of  1S26.  1827, 1838,  81— proceedings 
in  Parliament  regarding  sllk-wreavers  and  ship-owners, 
82— commencement  of  the  reform  question,  83 — death 
of  Canning,  86— sensation  caused  by  it,  87  et  seq. — ^re- 
construction of  the  cabinet,  91 — reduction  of  the  yeo- 
manry, 93— dissolution  of  the  Goderich  ministry,  94 — 
Wellington  becomes  premier,  96 — resignation  of  Uus- 
kisson  and  his  friends,  96 — reconstruction  of  cabinet  by 
Wellington,  97 — ^notice  of  Navariuo  in  king's  speech, 
98— grant  to  Canning's  family,  93 — finance  committee 
and  Ctttiolic  question,  100— corn-law  bill,  101— bill  for 
suppression  of  small  notes,  102 — repeal  of  test  and  eor- 

f  oration  acts,  103— increase  of  disturbances  In  Ireland, 
11— influence  of  the  Catholic  ^Moclatlon  there,  113— 
election  of  O'Connell  for  Clare,  114 — results  of  this  tri- 
umph, 116— proclamation  against  the  meetings,  119 — 
Protestant  meeting  at  Penenden  Heath,  120 — the  king 
urges  prooeedings  against  the  Cathoiics,  121 — difficul- 
ties of  the  question,  123 — commencement  of  the  yield- 
ing in  the  cabinet,  123 — Mr.  Dawson's  speech,  1'24 — 
letters  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  lora-lieutenRnt, 
126— increased  violence  of  the  Catholic  leaders,  126 — 
diflleulties  with  the  king,  127— the  king's  speech,  12S 
— sensation  caused  by  It,  139 — Mr.  Peel's  argument  In 
favor  of  the  Catholics,  180  et  eeq. — answer  of  tlie  anti- 
Catholics,  140  et  eeq. — division,  and  resistance  to  the 
bill  in  the  country,  147 — speech  of  Wellington  In  the 
Lords,  14S— bill  carried  In  the  Peers,  149— reluctance 
of  the  king  to  It,  160— bill  for  disfranchising  the  forty- 
shilling  freeholders,  161— decision  against  O'ConnelFs 
sitting,  152— his  re-election,  153— the  results  of  Cath- 
olic emancipation,  16S  et  seg.— eflTeets  of  emancipation 
on  government  of,  1Q&— the  reform  bill  induced  by  it, 
163— effl'cts  of  reform  in  inducing  f^e  trade,  169— ef- 
fects of  tiiese  changes  on  Ireland,  170 — and  on  the  em- 
pire. 171 — reaction  against  Catholicism,  172 — interval 
between  emancipation  and  the  reform  bill  occupied  by 
reform,  xxll.  1 — want  of  ropresentatlon  for  the  oom- 
mercial  towns,  2 — ^Interests  of  boroughs  now  at  variance 
with  those  of  the  country,  3— eflbcts  of  the  contraction 
of  the  currency  on  the  desire  for  reform,  4— effect  of 
Catholic  a;;itation  In  stimulating  the  desire  for  reform^ 
6— division  among  the  Tories  from  the  efl^icts  of  the 
oontraetlon  of  the  currency,  6— the  desire  for  reform 
aided  by  Catholic  emancipation,  7 — effect  of  the  sup- 
pression of  small  notes,  8— motion  on  the  distress  of 
the  si  Ik- weavers,  9— the  budget  for  1829,  10— Attwood 
on  the  causes  of  Irish  distress  and  agitation,  11 — effect 
of  the  monetary  system  on  manufactures,  12— refusal 
of  government  to  Interfere  in  Portugal,  13— tlie  expedi- 
tion to  Terceira,  14— distress  during  1829, 16— riots,  17 
—agitation  for  repeal  of  the  union  In  Ireland,  18— riots 
there,  19— meeting  of  Parliament,  1830,  20— debate  on 
the  public  distress  in  the  Peers,  21— declared  changes 
In  Parliament,  25 — position  of  Wellington,  26— motion 
for  reducing  the  salaries  of  public  oflSoers,  88— for  re- 
duction of  the  army  and  navv,  39 — for  a  revision  of  the 
system  of  taxation,  80 — defeat  of  ministers,  81  —  Mr. 
Attwood's  motion  on  the  currency,  32 — financial  meas- 
oras,  and  great  reductions  by  government,  33 — taxes 
remitted,  34— failure  of  the  budget  to  relieve  the  dis- 
tress, 86— Mr.  Daring  on  the  abandonment  of  the  sink- 
ing fund,  86 — reflections  on  this,  38 — it  arose  from  Uie 
repeal  of  Indirect  taxes,  39 — and  this  from  contractron 
of  the  currency,  40— which  caused  the  cry  for  reform, 
41— dislnollnatton  of  the  Whigs  to  reform,  42 — various 
motions  on  it  during  session  of  1830,  48— rise  of  the 

Solitical  unions,  and  their  inflnenoe,  44 — illness  and 
eath  of  George  IV.,  46 — the  events  of  his  reign,  4T-— 
accession  of  William  IV.,  and  his  character,  60 — posi- 
tion of  ministers  after  bis  accession,  68--4ebate  on  a 


regency,  54 — prosecutions  of  the  prees,  and  West  ladla 
question,  SS—dissoIntion  of  Parliament,  66— reanlt  of 
the  elections,  67  —  state  of  Ireland,  68  — the  elections 
there,  59— opening  of  Manchester  and  Liverpool  Rail- 
way, 60  — death  of  Hnskisson,  61  —  reflections  on  thm 
railway  system,  and  its  rapid  growth,  62  et  sea— dis- 
turbances and  incendiarism  in  the  south,  70 — the 
king's  speech,  71— Lord  Grey's  declaration  on  refoim, 
72— Wellington's  sgalnst  it,  78— effect  prodaoed  by  it, 
74 — Brougiiam's  plan  of  reform,  75— postponement  of 
king's  visit  to  the  city,  76— minlsten  in  a  roiDority, 
and  their  resignation,  79 — reflections  on  the  fall  of  the 
Wellington  ministry,  zxill.  I — causes  which  rendered 
the  change  so  decLsive,  3 — origin  of  these,  4 — Impott- 
anoe  of  the  duke's  declaration  against  reform,  5— dif- 
ficulty In  fixing  the  ministry,  and  Mr.  Brougham's 
claims,  6 — chsraeter  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
ministry,  7  eteeq  — diKtraeted  state  of  the  country  dar- 
ing the  winter,  *26 — ogitation,  etc.  In  Ireland,  86 — agi- 
tation for  repeal  of  tlie  Union,  and  illusive  proeecatioa 
of  O'Connell,  27— the  budget,  and  Its  defeat,  38 — da- 
scription  of  taxes  to  be  taken  off  and  laid  on,  29 — eon- 
mittee  on  the  reform  bill,  80 — feeling  in  the  eonntry, 
and  petitions,  81— introduction  of  the  bill,  82  et  meq. — 
exposition  of  the  mlnlNterial  plan,  42  el  aeq. — its  re- 
ception in  the  House,  46— arguments  against  it,  47  et 
teq. — leave  granted  to  bring  in  the  bill,  and  divlfffon 
of  Conservatives  and  Reformere  in  the  country,  54 — 
agitation  in  the  coimtry,  66 — petition  from  the  mer- 
enants  and  bankeraof  l.ondon  against  the  bill,  96 — di- 
vision on  tiie  second  reading.  67 — General  Gascoig^nc'e 
motion  against  ministers.  58— dangen  on  both  sides  in 
ulterior  measures,  60— eettlement  on  royal  family,  60 
—efforts  of  the  ministry  to  win  the  Idng,  61- means  by 
which  he  is  Induced  to  dissolve  Parliament,  63->violent 
scene  in  the  House,  64— and  in  the  House  of  Lords  on 
the  dissolution,  66— violence  at  the  elections,  66— riots 
in  Scotland,  67 — results  of  the  elections,  68-— prepsrm- 
tlons  for  insurrection  by  the  political  unions,  61— dsliu 
sions  among  the  people,  70 — parties  opposed  to  tite  re- 
form bill,  71 — king's  speech  on  opening  Parliament,  TS 
—  miO<>rltv  for  the  bill,  78 — dlscnssion  on  partlcniar 
boroughs,  J4 — motion  to  give  membera  to  the  eolotiiev, 
76— motion  on  £60  tenants,  76— third  reading  of  the 
bill,  77— efforts  to  intimidate  the  Peers,  78-£arl  GresTs 
speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  79— trill  thrown  oat  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  81 — vote  of  confidence  csnrisd  In 
the  Commons,  82— disordere  in  London  and  tlie  eonn- 
try, 88— meeting  of  political  unions  at  BirminghaB^ 
81— rioU  at  Derby  and  Nottingham,  86— and  at  Bristol, 
86  et  aeq. — effects  of  these  soenes,  90— dlstnrbsnees  In 
other  quarters,  91 — proclamation  against  the  itniiMiB, 
92— introduction  of  the  new  reform  bill,  S8 — its  in- 
creased democratic  character,  94— division  on  it,  9&— 
minority  on  third  reading,  i>6— general  distress,  and 
motion  regarding  it,  97— declining  state  of  the  revenne, 
98— state  of  Ireland,  99— resolution  to  ereate  peers,  Utl 
— agitation  and  reluctance  of  the  king,  102---negotia- 
tlons  with  the  waverers,  108— revolutlonaiy  meetings 
to  ooeree  the  Peers,  104— majority  for  second  reading 
in  Peers,  106 — and  for  Lord  Lyndhurst's  amendment, 
106 — ^ministers  resign,  107 — ^Wellington  sent  for,  lOfr— 
excitement  in  the  countxr,  109— Wellington  fails  in 
forming  a  ministry,  110 — Lord  £brington'a  motion  car- 
ried.  111— the  king  gives  authority  to  ereate  peers,  119 
— his  circular  to  the  .Opposition  peers,' 113 — the  bin 
passed,  and  receives  the  royal  assent,  116— the  Scotch 
and  Irish  bills  psssed,  116— vast  efljects  of  them,  IIT — 
lasting  and  important  effects  of  the  bill,  118— its  resalts 
on  the  imperial  Pariiament,  119— efifeets  of  this  change 
on  our  external  relations,  120— and  on  internal  and  no- 
dal state,  121 — ^the  great  emigration  due  to  changes 
caused  by  It.  122 — ^principle  of  the  old  oonstltotioB, 
128 — ^this  proved  by  the  sets  of  the  House  of  Commona, 
124 — equal  distributloa  of  publie  burdens,  126— caoaea 
of  difficulties  of  representative  system,  126— what  6nt 
broke  up  the  old  eonstltntion,  127— the  reform  bill  «n 
effect  of  the  incresse  of  realised  wealth,  128— and  of 
fall  of  prices  eansed  by  contraction  of  currency,  Itt— 
how  this  iUl  caused  the  passion  for  reform,  180 — pticns 
in,  f^m  1824-1832,  ib.  note— eause  of  the  hostility  to 
the  close  boroughs,  181— this  Increased  by  tlie  talent 
which  got  in  through  them,  132— ehanges  of  opinion 
during  the  reform  movement,  183— the  new  constitn- 
encles  some  time  of  discovering  their  power,  184 — mis- 
take in  the  estimates  as  to  the  reform  bill,  IV— oons- 
mand  of  the  Commons  giren  by  the  bill  to  the  thop- 
keepers,  186— errora  on  both  sides  during  the  contest, 
187— great  and  early  fault  of  the  Conssrvstlves,  1S8 — 
what  they  should  have  done,  189— thftir  error  In  throw- 
ing out  the  Wellington  ministry,  140— the  dnke*s  deo- 
laratlon  against  reform,  141 — error  of  the  Ubeials  in 
forcing  on  reform  st  this  time,  148— trmr  in  liiv  anS- 
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f«nn  reproMntation  of  the  b<Mt)iighi,  143 — mUtake  of 
the  Whigd  as  to  the  Inflnenoe  in  the  boroughs,  t44^ 

{imetieal  disfranchisement  of  the  a^Ionlal  ana  nhipping 
nterefitft,  145— snbjeeiion  of  tliene  to  adverse  interests, 
145~eon8equent  exemption  of  the  iirtmn  interests  from 
direct  taxation,  14T — prospective  abandonment  of  the 
eolonieF,  148 — this  defended  by  tlie  goremment  and 
free-traders,  14) — ^labor  was  unrepresented,  lOO^want 
of  representation  of  intelligence  and  education,  151 — 
danger  firom  this,  152 — talent  driven  to  the  press,  168— 
increase  of  eorniption,  164 — tlie  ballot  and  extended 
•tiflhige  wonid  further  increase  this,  165 — fiitilt  of  tlie 
Llbomls  in  the  way  the  bill  was  carried,  166 — danger 
of  coercing  the  House  of  Peers,  167— wisdom  of  the 
vithdrawal  of  the  peers,  188— summary  of  tlie  faults 
on  Iwth  sides,  1S>— the  producing  classes  still  a  ma- 
jority in  nnmber  and  value,  160 — the  bill  lias  strenp^th- 
ened  government,  161— whero  the  lisIc  now  lies,  1G2 — 
way  iu  wliieh  the  moneyed  classes  Itad  got  the  com- 
mand of  the  producing,  163 — sums  spent  by  working 
da-sttes  on  drink,  164 — political  truth  evolved  by  the 
bill,  166 — effects  of  uniform  representation  in,  167  — 
reeogiiition  of  Louis  Philippe  by  tlie  government  of, 
xxiv.  47 — reception  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  in,  85 — 
Jealousy  in,  as  to  the  revolution  in  Belgium,  xxv.  1 — a 
party  to  convention  ibr  separation  of  Bolgtuin  and  Hol- 
land, 20,  22— feeling  on  Louis  Philippe's  refusal  of  the 
crown  of  Belgium  for  his  son,  23 — views  regarding  Hol- 
land and  Belgium,  62 — reasons  wl»ich  led  ber  to  sup- 
port the  Belgians,  63— change  in  her  policy  toward  Bel- 
ginru,  6'j — change  in  ber  language  regarding  Luxem- 
bourg. 67 — pro^i'ess  of  negotiation,  and  secret  treaty 
with,  6S— concurs  In  the  French  intervention  in  Bel- 
gium, 72 — sailing  of  Iter  fleet  for  the  Scheldt,  ib. — ac- 
qnle<K«nce  of  the  northern  powers  in  her  interference, 
T4— assents  to  the  French  intervention  in  Portugal,  76 
— 3xperience  as  to  the  advantages  of  a  hereditary  peer- 
age, 10($— causes  of  the  superiority  of  the  aristo'cmcy  as 
statesmen.  107, 103— Importance  of  their  Interests  be- 
ing identined  with  tiiose  of  production,  103 — declines 
to  intervene  with  France  in  Poland,  xxvi.  3') — Imports 
of  grain  from  Germany  into,  IlL  xxvli.  7 — effect  of  the 
I4berat  movement  on  Germany,  21— effect  in  Germany 
of  her  alliance  with  France,  47— feeling  in,  on  the  arbi- 
trary measures  of  tlie  (Germanic  Diet,  50— commercial 
treaty  of  Prussia  with,  1841,  66— increase  of  duties  in 
Prussia  on  her  cottons,  76— opposm  the  Austrian  inter- 
wen  tion  in  Italy,  xxlx.  27 — preparations  with  France 
for  war  with  Holland,  84 — convention  between  them 
for  ceding  Antwerp  to  Belgium,  86 — want  of  prepara- 
tion in,  87 — preparations  for  the  siege,  88 — feeling  on 
the  capture  of  Antwerp,  94 — ^influenca  of  th^se  events 
on  her  power,  100— danger  of,  on  the  passing  of  the  re- 
form bill,  xxxi.  1 — assaults  on  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  the  king,  2— power  at  the  disposal  of  ministei'S,  8 
— ^influence  of  the  praetlcal  turn  of  the  English  mind 
at  this  oriids,  4 — the  nobility  were  at  the  head  of  tlie 
movement,  5— effect  of  the  Conservatives  remaining  at 
their  posts,  6 — moderation  of  government,  7— beneficial 
infiiienee  in  Ireland  of  tlie  See  of  Rome  at  this  time,  8 
— influence  of  the  cholera  In  checking  the  reform  ma- 
nia, 9 — distressed  state  of  the  finances,  10— the  Russo- 
Belgiati  loan,  1 1  ~.  state  of  Ireland,  and  resistance  to 
tithes,  12->doclaration  of  government  on  the  subject, 
and  reoommendations  of  the  committee,  13— reflections 
on  this,  14— facts  brought  out  In  the  evidence  and  the 
debate,  15, 16— government  plan,  which  is  opposed  by 
0*Connell,  17— increased  a^^tation  and  violence  in  Ira- 
land,  18 — murders  and  burnings  tliere,  19 — ^ineffect- 
ual efforts  of  the  government,  20 — ^renewed  efforts  of 
the  agibvton,  and  their  fitlsehoods,  21 — small  amount 
of  the  individual  arrears,  22 — king's  speedi  on  pro- 
roguing P<trl lament,  28  —  success  of  the  registrati'^ 
of  electors  law,  24— system  of  requiring  pledires  from 
candidates,  25— result  of  the  new  elections,  26— open- 
ing of  Parliament,  27 — wordiness  of  the  new  House, 
and  regulations  in  consequence,  28  —  regul>itinns  for 
ibrenoon  hours  in  it,  29 — coercion  bill  for  Ireland,  30— 
debate  on  the  coercion  bilL  81  et  «eq. — reflections  on  It, 
43 — its  wisdom  and  necessity,  44— mU  for  reduction  of 
IrL^h  Church  establishment,  45 — progress  of  the  bill,  51 
»new  ministerial  prq)ect  regarding  tithes,  52— general 
distress  in  the  country,  65— Mr.  Attwood*s  picture  of 
state  of  Mmntry,  56 — answer  of  ministers,  57— the  budg- 
et for  1833, 53— 'ministert  defeated  on  malt  tax,  59 — and 
this  vote  rescinded,  60— ^results  of  the?^  votes  on  public 
opinion,  01 — decline  in  popularity  of  ministers,  62— pa- 
toiotic  conduct  of  government  and  the  Conservatives,  08 
—renewal  of  the  bank  charter,  64 — arguments  against 
trill,  65— <ind  for  it,  66 — feeling  of  the  country  on  the 
East  Inlia  question,  68 — government  plan  on  it,60— the 
bfll,  and  arguments  for  It,  70  et  aeq  — pns'ting  of  it,  78 — 
Si^uitksQ  dooe  to  India  by  it,  74— we  West  India  ques* 


tion,  75— sketch  of  its  history,  76  et  aeq. — wliat  govern- 
ment should  have  done,  83 — progressive  emancipation 
rejected  by  the  planters,  85— refusal  of  tluB  colonies  to 
act  on  the  resolutions  of  Parliament,  86— Orders  in 
Council  on  slavery,  slave  inaarrection.  and  its  suppres- 
sion, 87,  88 — resistance  of  the  colonbts  to  Orders  in 
Council,  89 — ^feeling  In  favor  of  Imnwdiate  emancipa- 
tion, 00 — arguments  for  it,  91 — result  of  debate,  97 — 
counter-resolution  of  the  West  India  proprietors,  98 — 
grant  of  jG20,000,000  to  them,  99— reasons  which  in- 
duced them  to  acquiesce  in  the  arrangement,  lOO,  103 — 
large  and  m^just  taxes  to  which  their  produce  was  ex- 
posed, 101 — causes  which  rendered  Uiese  bearable  dar- 
ing the  war,  102— ultimate  effects  of  the  measure  on  the 
West  India  Islands,  104 — its  effects  to  the  negroeti,  105 
— effects  of  emancipation  on  the  slave-trade,  106, 107 — 
causes  of  Its  failure,  etc,  and  abandonment  of  the  ap- 

Sirenticedhip  system,  108— biU  regarding  shortening  in- 
ant  labor  in  factoriess  109 — close  of  session,  and  re- 
view of  its  proceedings,  110 — ^Improved  state  of  commer- 
cial Interests,  and  continued  depression  of  land.  111 — 
eifoct  of  changes  in  cnrrencv  In  stimulating  industry. 
112 — dlfficultio)  of  ministers  from  the  Irish  members  and 
Radicals,  113 — commencement  of  agitation  for  repeal 
of  the  Union,  114— attack  on  Baron  Smith,  115— O'Con- 
neU's  argument  for  repeal,  116  et  $eq. — an.<iwer  of  govern- 
ment, 121  et  xeq  — result  of  debate,  125 — increased  agi- 
tation,  126 — its  chances  of  success,  127 — divisions  of 
government  on  Irish  Church  question,  128 — ^resignation 
of  Stanley,  Graham,  etc,  129 — effoct  of  this  8ecessl<»i 
on  the  government,  130 — king's  declaration  on  Irish 
Church,  131— effect  of  this  speech,  182 — the  movement 
party  resolve  to  force  on  Mr.  Ward's  motion,  138 — ques- 
tion brought  before  House  of  Lords,  134 — effect  of  thedo 
declarations  on  the  part  of  government,  135 — tithe  bill, 
136 — It  oppof>ed  by  all  parties,  137— division  In  cabinet 
on  Irish  coercion  bill,  ISS  —  n^otiation  of  Lyttleton 
with  0*ConnelI,  139— resignation  of  Lyttleton,  Althorpe, 
and  Grey,  140— Lord  Melbourne  premier,  and  changes 
in  cabinet,  142— modified  coercion  bUl,  143— fate  of  Irish 
Church  bill,  144 — poor-law  amendment  bill,  145— effect 
of  the  contraction  of  the  currency  on  this  matter,  146 
— ^report  of  poor-law  commissioners  recommending  a 
change,  147— debate  on  the  bill,  148  et  s^tf— it  is  car- 
ried, 151 — ^Its  further  progress,  152— its  ultimate  effect, 
154 — ^prorogation  of  Pariiament,  155 — financial  state, 
156 — weakness  of  government,  and  disturbances  in  Ire- 
land, 157— riot  at  Rathoormack.  158— hostility  of  the 
press  to  the  ministry,  159 — their  dismissal,  and  welling-  • 
ton  applied  to,  160 — application  of  Turkey  to,  after  bat- 
tle of  Konieh,  and  Its  rejection,  xxxIL  21 — acquiesces  in 
the  Russian  intervention,  26 — mission  of  Lord  Durham 
to  St.  Petersburg,  27 — remonstrances  against  treaty  of 
Unkiar-Skelessi,  31 — views  and  policy  regarding  Greece, 
33— jealousy  r^rdlng  Egypt,  40 — divei^nce  of  view 
on  the  Eastern  question  between  her  and  France,  41 — 
causes  of  the  coldness  betweto  them,  42 — commerciU 
treaty  with  Turk^,  ib. — and  with  Austria,  43— efforts 
to  avert  hostilities  between  Turkey  and  Mehcmet  All, 
46 — views  of,  regarding  Russia,  etc,  47  note — a  party  to 
treaty  for  settlement  of  the  E^t,  57 — ^military  prepara- 
tions to  enforce  it,  58— irritation  of  France  against  her,  60 
^4anger  of  a  rupture  between  them,  61 — ^naval  forces  for 
the  operations  in  Syria,  62— violence  of  the  French  press 
against,  66 — anxiety  of,  for  accommodation  with  Me- 
hemet  All,  74 — a  party  to  the  treaty  of  Mfirch,  1841,  re- 
garding the  Dardanelles,  etc,  76 — ^r^oicings  on  it,  77 — 
and  on  the  successes  at  Acre,  etc,  tb. — the  advantage 
to  her  more  apparent  than  real,  78— fatal  effects  of  her 
refusal  of  aid  to  Turkey,  79— this  arose  from  the  reform 
bUl  and  the  contraction  of  the  currency,  80— danger  in 
1841  fhmi  the  mania  for  reduction,  81— remonstrance 

Tinst  occupation  of  Cracow,  xxxiiL  61— inadequacy 
military  force,  1888,  xxxiv.  10  — Lonis  Napoleon 
takes  reftige  in,  20— views  of  government  on  the  Belguin 
question,  1^,  24 — application  from  Fruoce  to,  for  the 
remabis  of  Napoleon,  78-'^uizot's  account  of  her  policy 
on  the  Eastern  question,  90  -Thiers  on  this,  etc.,  91— 
memorandum  of  Gulzot  to,  on  the  Eastern  question,  98 
—position  of,  on  the  Eastern  crisis,  100— great  effect  of 
the  changes  in  the  currency  laws  during  the  peace, 
XXXV.  1 — their  leading  evils,  2 — error  from  which  they 
sprang,  3— danger  of  a  currency  based  on  retention  of 
bullion,  4  -partial  recognition  of  these  principles,  5 — 
double  danger  of  currency  based  on  retention  of  gold,  6 
— remedy  for  these  evils.  7 — cause  of  rise  of  intei^t,  8— 
aigument  of  the  bullionlsts  for  their  system,  9— answer 
to  It,  10— currency  to  be  based  on  the  national  security, 
11— efli^  of  the  monetary  laws  in  inducing  the  pros- 
peritv  of  1835. 12— growing  prosperity  of  1335  and  1836, 
IE— joint-stock  mania,  14— buniing  of  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliament,  15— Sir  R.  PeeVs  cabinet,  16— peaceable 
manner  in  wUch  the  change  of  ministry  was  zeceivedi 
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18->resa1t  of  elections  in  England^  19— in  Scotland,  90 — 
the  Iriflh  elections,  and  Junction  of  Lflierals  and  Catho- 
lics there,  81— division  on  choicQ  of  a  speaker,  29— divi. 
Bion  on  the  address,  23— the  king's  reception  of  it,  24 — 
indignation  of  the  Whigs  at  Feel's  not  resigning,  25— 
motion  for  repeal  of  malt  tax,  26 — diminution  in  con- 
sumption of  heer,  27 — debate  on  Lord  Londonderry's  ap- 
pointment as  embassador  to  SL  Petersburg,  28— Jie  de- 
dine^  29— Sir  R.  Peel's  remedial  measures,  30 — debate 
on  Irish  Church  question,  39  et  aeq. — division  on  It,  and 
leidgnation  of  ministers,  48 — new  ministiy,  44 — import- 
ance of  Sir  R.  Peel's  administration,  45— it  averted  the 
danger  of  revolution,  46 — restoration  of  House  of  Peers 
to  its  functions,  47 — its  effects  on  Ireland.  48 — liberal 
measures  forced  on  government,  49 — Lord  Melbourne's 
announcement  of  his  principles  of  government,  xxxvl 
1 — defeats  of  ministers  at  new  eldcUons,  8— ministerial 
measures  of  reform,  4— Scotch  bui^gh  reform  bill,  6— 
government  report  on  the  English  corpomtioms  6— the 
ministerial  corporate  reform  bW,  7 — political  features  of 
the  bUl,  8— debate  on  the  bill,  9— its  fkto  in  the  Com- 
mons  and  Peers,  15 — reflections  on  it,  16  et  aeg.— mlnis- 
te^al  bill  for  Church  reform,  19 — ^motions  on  the  cur- 
rency, agricultural  distress,  and  Orange  lodges,  20— the 
budget,  and  extinction  of  the  surplus,  91— O'Connell's 
crusade  against  the  Peers,  22 — spread  of  these  views,  28 
— apprehensions  of  tlie  ministerialists,  94— creation  of 
Whig  peers,  25— state  of  West  Indies,  26— commence- 
ment of  troubles  in  Canada,  27  «t  s^g.— opening  of  Par- 
Ilament,  and  king's  speech,  1836,  30— state  of  Irish  cor- 
porationn,  31 — government  plan,  and  abuses  complained 
of,  32— debate  on  tl)e  bilL,  33  et  seg.— the  bill  carried  in 
the  Commons,  38— it  is  altered  in  the  Lords  and  finally 
rejected,  33- Irish  Church  bill  again  carried  in  the  Com- 
mon.') and  rejected  in  the  Lords,  40 — ^perils  .of  these  col- 
lisions, 41— increased  agitation  against  the  House  of 
Lords,  42— effects  of  this  In  Ireland,  48— re-establish- 
ment of  Catholic  Association,  44 — ^recommendation  of 
poor  law  for  Ireland,  45— Mr.  NlchoU's  report  on  it,  47— 
English  tithe  bilLand  bill  for  registration  of  births,  etc., 
48— Agricultural  Distress  Committee,  and  refusal  of  cur- 
rency investigation,  49— the  budget,  60— weakness  of 
army  and  navy,  51— Lord  D.  Stuart  on  the  Russian  pow- 
er in  the  East,  5i— increasing  discontent  in  Canada,  and 
settlement  of  the  upper  province,  53 — violence  of  the 
Assembly  in  the  lower  province,  54 — ^public  meetings  on 
both  side^  55— the  Glasgow  banquet  to  Sir  R.  Peel,  56— 
opening  or  Parliament,  57— Irish  corporations  bill,  58— 
Irish  poor-law  bill,  63— statistics  of  Irish  destitution,  60, 
61— establishment  of  poor  law  there.  62— ministerial 

Elan  for  abolishing  Church-rates,  64 — ^Lord  Norman- 
y*s  administration  In  Ireland,  65--oompromLBe  on  the 
appropriation  clause  and  the  municipal  bill,  66— settle- 
ment of  Irish  municipal  bill,  68 — affair  of  the  Vix- 
en, 70  et  »tq — proceedings  in  Parilament  on  it,  79— 
death  of  the  king,  73 — accession  of  Queen  Victoria, 
74 — her  speech  to  the  privy  council.  75— separation 
of  Hanover  from,  76— character  of  William  IV.,  78  et 
stq. — beneficial  effect  of  the  change  of  ministiy  and 
dissolution,  80,  81 — extent  and  prosperity  of  em{rfre  on 
accession  of  Victoria,  xxxvli.  1— its  sources  of  weakness. 
9 — general  discontent  In,  8  —  exports  to  the  United 
States.  10,  32  note— effect  of  the  banking  crisis  in  the 
United  States,  38 — excetw  of  imports  over  exports,  84 — 
bad  oeasons  from  ISIMl  to  1841,  35— calamitous  harvests 
of  1838  and  1839,  36— bad  crop  of  1839,  37— those  of 
184')  and  1841.  38— distress  during  these  years,  39— ef- 
fect of  these  ciianges  on  the  currency,  40 — contraction 
of  currency,  rise  of  interest,  and  stoppage  of  ci-edit,  41 
— general  terror  at  export  of  gold  from,  42 — effects  of  it, 
43--pnnie  in  Belgium  and  France  from  it,  44— distress 
In  the  country,  45 — decline  of  prices  the  cause  of  this 
suffering,  46 — effect  of  these  disasters  on  new  poor-law 
act.  47— dissatisfaction  with  It,  and  Its  practical  abro- 

Jation  by  the  distress  of  1839,  48 — debate  on  it  In  the 
louse  of  Commons,  40  —  trades  unions  and  strikes. 
Chartism  and  Ribbonism,  50 — origin  of  trades  unions, 
51— increase  of  strikes  fVom  1834  to  1837, 52— great  cot- 
ton-.«pinner8*  strike  In  1837,  and  its  break  upt,  53— trial 
of  the  leaders  for  conspiracy  and  murder,  54 — its  re- 
sults, 55— beneficial  results  of  the  trial,  56 — ^importance 
of  sntject  of  strikes,  and  reflections  on  it,  57  ct  9eq. — 
remedy  against  them,  61 — rise  of  Chartism,  62 — ^Its  pop- 
ularity, 63— real  oliiJects  of  it,  64— progress  of  the  move- 
ment, o5 — Cliartist  riot  at  Birmingham.  60— moral  ef- 
fect f  f  this  outbreak,  67 — the  Newport  riots,  68 — origin 
of  the  Anti-com-law  League,  70 — causes  of  Its  success, 
71— first  proceedings  In  Pariiament  on  the  su^cct,  79 — 
Free  Kirk  movement  in  Scotland,  73— origin  of  the  se- 
cession, and  severance  of  the  Chureh  there,  74 — effects 
of  the  schism,  75— the  affairs  of  Canada,  77  et  ««<}.- the 
Insurrection  there,  81— that  in  Upper  Canada,  85  et  tieq. 
—excitement  on  the  outbreak  in  Canada,  and  meaflutes 


of  government,  03— oonrse  followed  by  govemment  re. 
garding  the  Canadian  prisoners,  99— «tate  of  parties, 
and  weakness  of  government,  100— resignation  of  Lord 
Durham,  101 — afresh  outbreak  of  the  rebeHioo  In  Can- 
ada, 103  et  seq. — exjports  from,  to  Canada,  119— clamor 
for  the  abolition  or  the  apprenticeship  system  in  the 
West  Indies,  121— its  abolition,  122-£Uling  off  in  ex- 
ports to  West  Indies,  195  note— position  of  the  ministry, 
126 — debate  on  measure  suspending  constituti<m  of 
Jamaica,  197  e£  tieq. —small  majority  lor  ministers,  and 
their  resignation,  139— Sir  R.  P^  is  sent  for,  134-  dif- 
Acuity  regarding  Uie  household  appdntmenta,  and  &&- 
nre  of  the  n^otlation,  185— observations  of  Peel,  Md- 
boume,  and  Wellington  on  this,  136— election  of  speaker, 
and  second  Jamaica  bill,  137 — popularity  of  the  queen 
after  her  accession,  xxxvlii.  1 — her  coronation,  9-  -her 
marriage.  3— reforms  in  criminal  law,  6— reilectioa'>  cat 
this,  and  the  neglect  of  secondary  punishments,  7— 
mode  in  which  this  was  brought  aboat,  8 — rescdutioo 
of  Parliament  r^^arding  colonization,  9— facts  broogfat 
out  in  this  debate,  10— maladministration  of  ber  coio- 
nlid  lands,  11— new  colonial  system,  19— first  settle- 
ment in  New  Zealand,  13— poet-ofilce  reform,  Mr.  UilTs 
plan,  18— its  results,  19 — causes  of  its  fiailure  as  a  source 
of  revenue,  ^— Stockdale's  case,  and  the  privilei^  of 
Parliament,  91— committal  of  the  sheriflsj  99— i-eflee- 
tions  on  the  suljoct,  98— murder  of  Lord  Norbury,  and 
statistics  of  crime  in  Ireland,  25, 26— alliance  of  govern- 
ment with  CConnell,  27- Lord  Normanby*«  liberatka 
of  prisoners,  28 — Inadequacy  of  remedies  applied  to  Irish 
misery,  29— it  the  battle-field  of  parties,  30— sUte  of  the 
finances,  31— Increased  perils  of  the  country  in  various 
quarters,  32 — injustice  of  general  opinion  on  this,  33— 
faicroase  of  army  in  1839,  34— weakness  of  navy,  :s5— 
cry  for  abolition  of  corn-laws,  36 — motion  for  it  lost,  37 
—Increased  agitation  on  It.  38 — OxfonTs  attack  on  the 
queen,  30— difficulties  of  ministers,  40— new  reform  bQl 
for  Ireland  and  its  fate,  41— budget,  1841.  49— debate 
on  the  budget,  43  ft  sea. — vote  of  want  ot  confidence, 
54— dissolution  of  Parliament,  66^-excitement  in  the 
country,  56— result  of  the  elections  in  favor  of  the  To. 
rics,  57--defeat  of  ministers,  and  their  resignation,  58— 
reflections  on  their  fall,  69— her  supremacy  de:*tTvyed 
by  the  reform  bilL  61 — causes  to  which  this  was  owing, 
69— tlie  empire  or,  in  India,  xxxtx.  8 — advantage?  « 
her  government  there,  4 — and  Its  evQs,  5 — extent  of  its 
empire  there,  6— great  payments  drawn  t^  7 — ^Injury  to 
industry  fVom  the  connection  with,  9 — dUncultlee  as  re- 
gards public  works  in  India,  14— drain  of  prerioos  mrtab 
to  India,  39 — energetic  preparations  against  the  Bm-- 
roese,  69— treaty  with  Persia,  1814.  xl.  27— jealousy  of 
Russia  In  the  East,  2&— effect  of  the  pc^tlad  dianges 
with  r^^ard  to  Russia,  31 — effect  of  her  interference  at 
Herat  on  her  influence  in  the  East,  51,  52 — ^honors  con- 
ferred on  the  leaders  of  the  Afghanistan  expedition,  7S 
— injustice  of  the  Afghanistan  expedition,  137 — charac- 
ter of  Sir  R.  Ped,  and  Its  influence  on  the  destinies  of 
the  country,  rv.  xll.  1  et  wq formation  of  Peel  minis- 
try, 14— dimculties  in  fbreign  affairs,  15 — aspect  of  in- 
ternal affairs.  16— statistical  details  showing  general 
dlBtre<«fS  17— alffleulties  In  finance,  and  from  inadequate 
national  armaments,  18— distress  in  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, 19— riots  in  England,  1849,  20— and  In  Scotland, 
91 — measures  of  repretMlon,  22 — their  effecta,  23 — use 
made  of  the  general  distress  against  the  Ped  ministry, 
24— agitation  by  the  Antl-com-Iaw  League,  and  real 
causes  of  the  distress,  25 — session  of  1811,  28  —  open- 
ing of  Pariiament  of  1842,  97— Sir  R.  PeeTs  plan,  S8 
et  srg.— proposed  sliding  scale.  31 — answer  of  Opposi. 

tlon,^9  et  9tq ^biU  carried,  40  — reception  of  it,  41— 

financial  difficultlos  of  the  ministry,  tf  — financial 
measures  proposed,  43 — reception  of  the  plan  by  the 
Opposition  and  the  country,  49 — argument  against  the 
income  tax,  50 — passing  of  the  bQl,  55 — reflections  oo 
the  tariff,  and  reasons  for  it,  66 — advantages  whidi 
would  have  ensued  from  extension  of  the  currency,  57 
— ^the  income  tax,  58— Its  partiality,  etc,  50 — ^reasooa 
of  this  injustice,  60 — intelligence  or  Af^tianistan  dis- 
aster, 61 — copyright  act,  69  et  eeq extension  of  dan- 
gers of  literature,  64 — the  temperance  movement  in 
Ireland,  66 — its  progress  and  decline,  66— commenoe- 
ment  of  repeal  agitation,  67— monster  meetings,  66— 
their  elmracter,  and  language  used,  69 — measarea  of 
government,  and  arms  bill,  70— arrest,  trial,  etc.,  of 
O'Connell,  71— effect  of  these  proceedings,  T4 — fine  har- 
vest of  1842,  and  Improvement  In  the  country  In  1843, 
76,  77— Lord  Ashley's  bill  for  inftmt  labor,  TR— Sir 
James  Graham's  factory  and  education  Mil,  TO — new 
factory  bill,  and  ten  hours'  amendment,  80— Rebecca 
riots,  o2 — their  Increase,  83 — bOl  removing  their  caui*e, 
84— the  Chartist  and  anU-oom-law  movements,  85— 
differences  with  America,  86 — question  of  right  of  perirrh, 
87— its  settlement,  88— dispute  about  Uw  Maine  bound- 
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ftiy,  89  et  aeq inAty  Ibr  ite  BettlemeDt,  91— 4]ie  OregoD 

quaiiiaii,  9£-ltai  BetUementf  94, 9&— reflecUons  on  theie 
treatias  9d— th«  Tahiti  dispute  with  Franee,  9T  et  aeq. 
— acUiutment  of  it,  101 — ^negotiations  with  France  on 
the  Spanish  marriagea,  109 — reduction  of  the  three-and- 
a-half  per  cents.,  lOS^favorable  financial  statement  of 
1841, 104~<redaction  of  taxes,  105— and  of  sugar  duties, 
106— bank  charter  act,  107— debate  on  it,  106  rt  srg.— 
Irill  passed,  114— similar  blUs  for  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
115— population,  commerce,  etc.,  1S15  and  184S,  116  note 
— rijit  of  Louis  Philippe  to.  118— and  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas,  119_it8  political  ol^ects,  120— proposed  share 
of;  in  partition  of  Turkey,  i6.— pabllc  prosperity,  and 
the  railway  mania,  xliL  1— its  extent,  3— its  effect  on 
society,  3— and  on  the  pubUc  mind,  4 — its  immediate 
benefits  to  some  classes,  6— great  eiiect  of  these  specu- 
lations, 6— division  in  the  landed  interest  occasioned  by 
i^  7— its  good  effects  on  the  laboring  classes,  8— effect 
or  railway  system  on  commerce  and  manufacturer,  9 — 
beneficial  effect  of  raUwavv  on  working  classes,  10 — bill 
ledncing  deposits  to  a  half^  11 — effect  of  this,  12 — flour- 
isbing  state  of  trsde  and  revenue,  IS — financial  state- 
ment, 14— income  tax  continued,  and  indirect  taxes  re- 
red,  15 — reflections  on  this,  19 — causes  of  the  change, 
-increase  in  Irish  crime,  21— grant  to  secular  col- 
leges, 22— enlarged  grant  to  Bfaynooth,  23— its  faUure, 
and  causes  of  this,  24,  25— Scotch  poor-law  bill,  26  et 
mq — chaige  of  opening  letters  against  Sir  James  Ora- 
hsim,  31 — the  alien  act,  8&— progress  of  Anti-com-law 
Leagne,  33 — division  on  Mr.  MUes's  motion,  34 — fUrther 
divisions  on  corn-laws,  and  close  of  session,  85— extension 
of  free  trade  unavoidable,  36— first  appearance  of  the 
potato  disease  in,  38— increased  efforts  of  Anti-com-law 
I>eagne,  39— general  alarm  and  symptoms  of  change,  40 
— Lord  John  RusseH's  letter.  41 — approach  to  repod  of 
oom-lawa,  and  resignation  of  Sir  R.  Peel,  44— faflure  of 
Boflsell  to  form  a  ministry,  and  restoration  of  Peel,  45 — 
annooncement  of  the  repeal  in  the  Times,  46— queen's 
■peecb,  47 — ^the  debate  on  repeal  of  the  corn-laws,  43  et 
mq. — ^reception  of  the  measure  In  the  country,  56— Mr. 
Dfarseirs  attack  on  Peel,  67— budget  for  1846,  68— de- 
termination  of  the  Protectionists  to  drive  Peel  from 
power,  69 — Increased  agrarian  outrages  in  Ireland,  70 
— act  for  their  suppression,  ib. — coalition  against  gov- 
ernment, 71 — debate  on  bill,  72  et  seer.— defeat  of  min- 
isters on  Irish  coercion  bill,  81— Sir  K.  Peel  resolves  to 
resign,  88 — ^his  concluding  address,  84  et  §eq. — reflec- 
tions on  his  free-trade  measures,  86 — was  a  return  to 
the  corn-laws  practicable  ?  87— the  danger  of  scarcity 
past  before  the  bill  was  brought  forwHi^,  88 — durable 
nasons  for  repeal  of  the  corn-laws,  89 — real  free  trade 
not  introduced,  but  protection  taken  from  agriculture, 
90 — conduct  of  the  Irish  membera  on  the  question,  91 — 
adoption  of  free  trade  inevitable,  94— vast  effects  of  its 
Introduction,  xliii.  1 — the  Whigs  and  Tories  destroyed 
by  their  own  leaders,  2 — causes  which  led  to  these 
changes,  3 — formation  of  new  cabinet,  4 — meeting  of 
Parliament,  and  government  plan  for  sugar  duties,  5 
tt  asg.— passing  of  the  bUU  16— its  resulU  to  the  West 
Indies,  17 — explanation  of  the  feeling  of  the  country 
on  the  slave-sugar  bill,  20 — proof  of  the  disfranchise- 
ment of  the  colonies  by  the  reform  bill,  21 — discussion 
on  flogging  in  the  army,  22,  23 — reflections  on  it,  24— 
composition  of  the  army,  26 — necessity  of  corporal 
panishment  in  the  field,  26— Lord  Palmerston's  minute 
on  the  defenses  of  the  country,  27— «nroIlment  of  pen- 
■ionera,  28 — details  of  army,  28  note — arms  bill  for  Ire- 
land, 2i — measures  for  relief  of  the  suffering  in  Ire- 
land, SO — commencement  of  the  famine,  81 — deplorable 
sAate  of  the  o>untry,  82 — government  plans,  S3— extent 
of  the  distress,  34— woeful  scenes  in  the  country,  35 — 
qiieen*s  speech,  36 — ministerial  plan  for  relief  of  Ire- 
land, 37,  89 — Lord  Brougham's  picture  of  the  country, 
88 — amended  poor  and  temporary  relief  act,  40 — Its  re- 
sults, 41  et  teq. — ^mortality  of  the  period,  4S— -pecuniary 
efforts  made,  44 — great  extent  of  emigration,  45,  46 — 
effects  of  this  exodus,  47 — this  due  to  free  timde,  48 — 
■mall  amount  of  voluntary  relief,  49 — reflections  on  the 
famine,  60 — potato  famine  in  Scotland,  51  —  means 
taken  to  combat  It,  52— Tiord  George  Bentinck*R  project 
for  Irish  railways,  68 — his  railway  scheme,  54— it  is 
opposed  by  ministers,  60 — Sir  R.  PeePs  speech  against 
It,  60— division  on  it,  63 — budget  of  1847,  69— causes 
which  led  to  the  monetary  crisis,  71— effect  of  the  Irish 
famine,  72— progress  of  the  panic,  78 — difference  be- 
tween this  «nd  former  crises,  74 — debates  on  it  In  Par- 
liament, 75  et  teq.  — debate  on  navigation  laws,  85 — 
Mr.  Fielden*B  bill  to  limit  factory  labor,  86— bill  passed, 
91  —  difference  of  mortality  In  manufacturing  towns 
and  in  the  country,  93 — ^introduction  of  limited  service 
system,  94.-pnblio  education,  96 — Irish  coercion  bill, 
9T — prorogation  and  dissolution  of  Parliament,  98 — 
oommeroial  ai^anunnoate,  99— increased  monetary  i 


pressare,  100— bankruptcies,  101— suspension  of  bank 
charter  act,  102— its  great  and  Immediate  effect,  104— 
meeting  of  Parliament,  and  queen*s  speech,  105 — Peers 
statement  on  bank  charter  act,  106  et  aeq. — answer  of 
Lord  Qeorae  Bentlnck,  etc,  109  et  aeq. — ^result  of  the 
debate,  and  reports  of  the  committees  on  bank  charter 
act,  112 .-.distress  from  the  monetary  crisis,  114 de- 
tails of  the  railway  and  commercial  losses,  115 rise 

in  cotton,  116 — great  variation  in  the  price  of  provi-. 
Bions,  117-^ffect  of  the  Fronch  Revolution  of  1848, 118 
— influx  of  destitute  Irish,  119 — pressure  on  middle 
classes,  120— immediate  benefits  of  the  railway  expend- 
iture, 121  — magnitude  and  perfection  of  the  system, 
122 — fall  in  the  exports  and  revenue,  123 — great  in- 
crease of  paupers  and  criminals,  124— emigration  and 
decline  of  population,  125 — extreme  suffering  in  Glas- 
gow and  the  manufacturing  districts,  126— outbreak  in 
Glasgow,  127 — effects  of  the  suppression  of  the  Glas- 
gow outbreak,  129  —  commencement  of  the  Chartist 
outbreak,  130— tlielr  preparations,  181— and  those  of  the 
government,  132— defeat  of  the  Chartists,  133— attempt 
at  insurrection  in  Glasgow,  134— detection  of  the  frauds 
in  the  Chartist  petition,  185- renewed  agitation  by 
them.  Its  suppression,  and  their  trials,  137 — prepara- 
tions  for  rebellion  In  Ireland,  138— its  defeat,  189— 
trial  of  O'Brien,  and  revealing  of  the  designs  of  tlie 
conspirators,  140— effects  of  monetary  crisis  of  1847,141 
— ^lesson  it  taught,  142 — it  due  to  free  trade  and  a  fet- 
tered currency,  143 — dangere  of  these,  144— tliey  keep 
the  nation  constantly  on  the  verge  of  a  monetary  crisis, 
145— effects  of  increased  supply  of  gold,  146— argument 
as  to  export  of  gold,  147 — arguments  of  the  bullionists, 
149— to  what  the  crisis  was  due,  150 — PeePs  object  in 
the  act  of  1844, 151 — the  opposite  effects  have  followed, 
152 — how  tlie  monetary  laws  Inflamed  speculation,  IK 
— ultimate  effects  of  free  trade,  154— capital  facilitates 
manufkctnres  more  than  agriculture,  166>— greater  mor- 
tality in  cities  than  In  the  country,  157 — how  these  cir- 
cnrostanoes  affect  population,  158— effect  of  tbce  laws 
combined,  159 — emeta  of  free  trade  on  prices,  160— It 
forced  on  Sir  R.  Peel,  161  —  effects  of  it  on  national 
progress  and  independence,  162 — Its  effects  to  be  Judged 
of  before  1852, 165— necessity  of  maritime  superiority, 
166— contrast  between  national  character  of,  and  that 
of  France,  xlir.  21 — feeling  in  France  on  the  subservi- 
ence to,  ib.— Jealousy  of.  In  France,  1840, 46 — efforts  o£ 
for  suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  47 — treaties  of  1831 
and  1883  with  France  regarding  it,  48— and  that  of 
1841,  49 — its  provisions,  60 — ^parallel  between  her  posi- 
tion in  India  and  the  French  in  AlffCrta,  xlv.  49 — the 
early  alliance  with  Louis  Philippe  and  its  causes,  xlvL 
1  —  excitement  caused  by  the  Tahiti  affair,  2  —  treaty 
with  France  regarding  the  right  of  search  for  slaves, 
12— excitement  on  annexation  of  Cracow,  26— embar- 
rassment of  the  goverament  on  the  Polish  qnestinn,  28 
— danger  to,  from  alliance  of  France  and  Spain,  85 — 
effects  on  her  interests  of  the  abrogation  of  tlie  Salic 
,  law,  86,  87 — ^vicws  of  government  on  the  Spanish  mar- 
riages, 40 — conferences  on  the  subject  at  the  ChAteau 
d*£u  and  Windsor,  41  —  further  history  of  the  mar- 
riages, 42  et  aeq. — coldness  between  France  and,  47— 
effects  of  tliis,  48,  49 — effects  of  this  disunion  on  Po- 
land, 52— differences  regarding  treaty  of  ITtrecht,  53— 
cordiality  between  them  before  the  marriages,  64— dis- 
union regarding  Greece,  55 — increasing  coldness  be- 
tween them  on  It,  57,  58 — disunion  reganllng  Portugal 
and  La  Plata,  CO — policy  of  the  government  of.  in  Italy, 
1847,  77— the  Swiss  Radicals  supported  by,  S8— policy 
pursued  toward  Switxerland,  and  its  results,  99  et  aeq. 
->-alarm  excited  by  her  support  of  the  revolutionists, 
105 — formation  of  lesKue  against  her,  106— her  weak- 
ness at  sea  and  land,  107 — disproportion  of  the  danger 
and  her  means  of  resistance,  108— causes  of  her  policy, 
10} — the  incompleteness  of  the  revoInUon  tlie  cause  of 
it,  110 — the  Prince  de  Joinville  on  the  alienation  of, 
xlvIL  8 — escape  of  Louis  Philippe  to,  77— first  brought 
into  collision  with  Chln.a,  xlviil.  1 — origin  and  history 
of  the  uar  with  China,  18  et  seg.— treaty  concluded 
with  China,  45.  46 — dang«>r  of,  in  India,  after  the  Af- 
ghanistan retreat,  47 — retirement  from  Afghanistan, 
108 — her  conduct  in  the  war.  111  —  the  conquest  and 
annexation  of  Scinde,  xlix.  1  et  se?.- honors  conferred, 
etc,  on  eonqnest  of  Scinde,  29— the  war  with  Gu  alior, 
84  et  fs?.— recall  of  Lord  Ellenlwrough,  44,  45— ap- 
pointment of  Sir  H.  Hardlnge,  46— the  Sikh  war,  50 
at  M7.— all'anco  of  Runjeet  Singh,  53 — treaty  witti  the 
Sikhs,  88— Joy  on  the  successes  In  the  Pimjnub,  88 — 
second  Sikh  war,  94  et  seg.— excitement  on  the  battle 
of  Oiilllanwallab,  102 — financial  and  commercial  state, 
18M,  1.  27  note— r^martine*s  answer  to  the  Irisit  rev. 
olutlonlsts,  85 — acknowledgment  of  the  French  repub- 
lic, 46 — ^probable  results  of  universal  suffrage,  H.  86,  86 
— ^medUtion  between  Sardinia  and  Austria,  liL  77— her 
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embassador  opposes  resumption  of  hoatilitles  by  Sar- 
dinia, S4 — negotiates  the  armiscicc,  98— assistance  to 
tlie  Sicilians  from,  106— urges  the  separation  of  Lom- 
bard y,  121— her  conduct  during  tlie  crisis  in  Italy,  122 
— t])c  Zoll-Verein  directed  against,  liii.  13  —  error  in 
dealing  witii  tlie  commercial  crisis  of  1348,  18 — medi- 
ates Oil  ttie  Sclilcswig  question,  42,  97— fliglit  of  Met- 
ternicli  to,  liv.  6 — position  of,  with  regard  to  Hunga- 
rian war,  Iv.  90  —  extension  of  free  trade,  Ivi.  1— im- 
portance of  period  from  1S48  to  1852,  2— loyal  temper 
of  tlie  people,  3 — and  real  suffeiings,  4 — prices  of  grain, 
5— cry  for  repeal  of  navigation  laws,  6--debafes  on  it, 
7  At  ssf. — ^results  of  repeal  uf  navigation  laws,  16  et  seq. 
— motion  for  relief  to  agriculturists,  18— circumstances 
wliicli  weakened  the  cause  of  protection,  19 — rise  in 
foreign  grain,  20— improvements  in  agriculture,  21 — 
effect  of  the  railway  system,  22  et  xeq. — outcry  among 
agricultural  classes,  24 — attitude  of  tue  free-tradera,  25 
— tlit'lr  arguments,  26  et  eeq. — decision  of  Parliament 
on  it,  31 — reflections  on  it,  82— finances  from  1840  to 
1852,  33— census  for  1S6I,  34— mortality  of  town  and 
country  districts,  85— increase  in  violent  crimes,  86 — 
relinquishment  of  transportation  system,  and  Its  effects, 
37  et  fteq.  —  measures  of  government  regarding  criro- 
inalK,  and  introduction  of  the  ticket-of-leave  system, 
4? — concession  of  self-government  to  the  colonies,  43 — 
dlfnculties  of  their  direct  representation,  44 — discontent 
produced  In  them  by  the  reform  bill,  45 — new  colonial 
system,  46— affairs  of  the  Cape,  47— tlie  Caffre  war,  48 
—  Hubscqucnt  tr.msactlons,  61  —  renewed  predial  out- 
rap^es  In  Ireland,  53— the  Irish  encumbered  estates  bill, 
63 — differences  with  Russia  regarding  the  Hungaria'i 
refugees,  66 — quarrel  with  tlie  Greek  government,  67 
—danger  of  war  with  Fmnce,  63 — proceedings  in  Par- 
liament on  the  subject,  53 — naval  and  military  strength 
at  the  time,  GO— death  of  Sir  It  Peel,  61— bill  lowering 
the  franchise  in  Ireland,  62 — removal  of  Palmerston 
from  office,  63 — defeat  of  ministers  on  the  militia  bill, 
their  rpsignation,  and  accession  of  Lord  Derby,  64— 
militia  embodied,  and  Increase  of  the  army,  67— disso- 
lution of  Parliament,  00— defeat  of  liOrd' Derby,  and 
return  of  the  Whigs  to  ofBce,  70— loss  of  the  Amazon 
and  Birkenhead  steamers,  71— effects  of  the  gold  dis- 
coveries on,  74 — deatii  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and 
Ms  funeral,  76  et  aeq. — final  results  of  the  French  Rev-' 
olution  to,  Ivii.  64 — emigration  from,  60. 

Great  Fish  River,  the  British  frontier  withdrawn  to,  IV. 
Ivi.  47. 

Great  towns,  influence  of  the  railway  system  on,  II.  xzil. 
67. 

Great  Tnink  Road,  the,  in  India,  IV.  xilz.  113. 

Great  Western  Railway,  parliamentary  expenses  of,  IV. 
xlii.  6  note— full  In,  1840-1852,  xllll,  110  note.  , 

Greece,  Mitford's  History  of,  L  v.  63— Grote's,  64— Thirl- 
wairs,  66— discussion  at  the  Congress  of  Verona  on 
the  state  of,  xii.  16— the  conquest  of,  by  the  Turks, 
II.  xiil.  35— r^tati sties  of,  79 — defensible  nature  of  the 
country,  80— Clarke's  description  of,  81— elements  re- 
maining of  insurrection  in,  xiv.  1 — recent  favorable 
circumstances  in  her  condition,  2 — spread  of  informa- 
tion, and  passion  for  independence,  3 — society  of  the 
Hetairists,  4— its  constitution,  6  et  9eq. — dependence 
on  Russia,  7 — cffucttof  the  Spanish  Revolution  on,  12 — 
commencement  of  the  insurrection,  21 — it  spreads  over 
tlie  wliole  country,  22,  23 — formation  of  a  constitution, 
and  independence  proclnlmed,  64 — increasing  IntereKt 
In,  100— arrival  and  effirts  of  Ix>rd  Byron,  ift. — con- 
tinued dissensions  in,  101 — loan  contracted  on  behalf 
of,  in  London,  102— devastations  of  the  war  to  1824, 
114— renewed  dissensions,  115 -prospects  of,  in  the 
opening  of  1826,  118— Influence  of  the  defense  ofHls- 
solonghi,  141— deplorable  condition  of,  1826,  142,  147— 
oomniencement  of  the  negotiations  for  her  independ- 
encc,  143— fimt  protocol  in  favor  of,  144— Its  terms,  146 
— the  treaty  between  France,  England,  and  Rusria  re- 
garding, 151— its  provisions,  162— reply  of  the  Turk- 
Isli  government^  153  et  ^<-q. — Capo  d'lstriai  appointed 
president,  165 — rejoicings  in,  on  the  battle  of  Navarino, 
165— the  war  one  of  religion  and  race,  16^— prosperity 
of,  since  the  revolution,  173— affaire  of,  1828,  xv.  140— 
convention  Axing  limits,  etc.,  of,  142— errors  In  this 
convention,  143  et  «S7.— what  should  have  been  the 
llmitii  ef,  ib. — France  a  party  t>  treaty  of  6th  July  re- 
garding, xvi.  66 — reciprocity  treaty  with,  xlx.  29  note 
—justification  of  Canning's  interfRrencA  on  behalf  of, 
xxl.  89— the  affaii-8  of,  after  treaty  of  1S2»,  III.  xxxil. 
82 — first  settlement  under  presidency  of  Capo  d'Istriaa, 
83 — it  is  overturned,  and  his  assassination,  84 — Otho^ 
elected  king,  85— successes  of  the  popular  opposition/ 
and  overthrow  of  the  government,  36— arrival  of  Otho, 
and  joy  of  the  inhabitants,  87 — ^inHtJtutions,  and  mili- 
tary force.  38— cause  of  the  decay  of  the  colonies  of, 
axcvlL  114— ofliiln  ot,  and  disunion  between  France 


and  England  regarding,  IV.  xlvi.  56— the  conatltn- 
tlonalists  disowned  by  Russia,  66— lncrea>dng  coldneu 
between  France  and  England  regarding,  67,  66— «ivi| 
war  in,  68— the  affairs  of  Don  Paciflco,  etc,  Ivt  67— 
part  Uken  by  France  and  Russia,  63— proceedings  in 
Parliament,  and  settlement,  69. 

Greek  Church,  clci^y  of  the.  In  Rusria,  I.  viU.  8S  noto^ 
synod  of  the.  III.  xxxll.  83— number  belonging  to  the, 
in  Austria,  IV.  liil.  6  note. 

Greek  committee  in  London,  their  address,  IL  xir.  100 
note — mismanagement  of  the  loan  by  them,  116. 

Greek  insurrection,  commencement  of  the,  in  Wallacbla, 
ir.  xiv.  16  — spreads  to  Moldavia,  and  its  progrea 
there,  16  et  atq.^See  Greece. 

Greek  islands,  prosperity,  etc,  of  the,  before  the  revo- 
lution, IL  xiv.  2. 

Greek  loan,  the  first,  II.  xiv.  102 — mismanagement  of  it 
in  Tx)ndnn,  118 — new,  guaranteed  by  tlie  allies,  in. 
xxxll.  HIS— payment  of  her  sbaie  of,  by  France,  y-^a 
62. 

Greek  war,  superiority  of  the  Egyptian  troope  in.  III. 
xxxIL  8. 

Greeks,  the,  support  refused  by  Alexander  to,  T.  rlii.  ^ 
-^race  of,  II.  xiil.  7 — position  of,  In  the  civil  adminis. 
tration  of  Turkey,  12— of  the  Fanar,  41 — number  oC,  in 
Constantinople,  42  note — value  of.  as  sailors  to  Turkey, 
43  —  repeated  InHurrections  of,  76 — exsaperation  be- 
tween, and  the  Turks,  before  tlie  revolt,  77— massacree 
of,  at  Constantinople,  xiv.  24— 4)ava1  succeFKs  of;  S4 — 
defeats  of,  in  tlie  Morea,  1821,  86 — defeats  of,  at  Nafmll 
d<^  Romania,  etc.,  45— naval  successes  of.  In  18  3,  7T, 
73 — results  of  campaign  of  18'^3,  79,  80— application  oC 
to  the  Congress  of  Verona,  83— divisions  among,  S8 — 

{ilans  and  preparations  of,  for  campaign  of  1823,  90 — 
nereasing  divisions,  98,  99— prpparatlone  of,  for  cam- 
paign of  1826,  1!8— snccesKes  of,  ]8£9,  xv.  141. 

Green  crops,  failura  of,  in  Great  Briton,  1628.  II.  xxL 
43— increased  produce  of.  In  Ireland,  184^-1863,  IV. 
xllll.  160  note— Increased  production  of,  Ivi  21. 

Greenock,  ratio  of  mortality  in,  IV.  xllil.  93  note — in- 
tended rising  in,  1848, 129. 

Greenwich,  members  given  to,  II.  xxlli.  42  note. 

Gr6goIre,  tlie  abbd,  returned  to  the  Deputies  In  1819,  T. 
ix.  17 — sketch  of  his  previous  career,  18 — on  tlie  aooes- 
sion  of  Louis  Philippe,  IL  xxiv.  31. 

Gregory  XVI.,  Pope,  accession  of,  II.  xxl  v.  67— ^eath 
and  character  of,  IV.  xlvi.  61. 

Gregory,  the  patriarch,  murder  of,  II.  xlr.  28. 

Gregory,  Bishop  of  Modon,  cruel  treatment  and  death  of^ 
II.  xiv.  128. 

Grcig,  admiral,  II.  xv.  43, 1S6— operations  against  Var- 
na, 55 — fleet  under,  1829,  116 — repulse  of  the  Turkish 
fleet  by,  116— naval  force  under,  offered  by  Russia  to 
Turkey  against  Egypt,  III.  xxxlL  28. 

Grenoble,  the  outbreak  of  Didler  at,  and  its  repress'on, 
I.  ill.  124— reception  of  Lafayette  In,  II.  xvll.  7— out- 
break  at,  1832,  III.  xxix.  94— Insurrection  at,  ISSi, 
XXX.  47— reform  banquet  at,  IV.  xllv.  82 — resistance  to 
the  new  valuation  In,  61. 

Grenville,  lord,  accessions  to  the  ministry  from  IHemda 
of,  I.  X.  113. 

Greppe,  M.,  arrested,  TV.  ItII.  48. 

Grenben,  count,  IV.  xlix.  70  note. 

Grey,  earl,  on  the  distress,  etc..  In  1817, 1,  iv.  11 — at  t1i« 
trial  of  the  queen,  x.  84 — ^motion  by,  on  the  Corigreoa 
of  Laybach,  etc.,  98— atUck  on  Canning  by,  1 1,  xxi. 
66— reception  of  it,  68 — motion  by,  on  the  regency, 
1880,  xxli.  64— declaration  of,  on  refonn,  1830,  72 — 
Wellington's  answer,  78 — called  to  form  a  roinlf>try« 
and  difflciilties  regarding  Brougham,  xxili.  6— premier, 
ib.  note — character  of,  7— his  character  as  an  orator, 
and  in  private,  8 — ^liis  defects  and  errors,  but  noble  iias 
of  power,  9— was  misled  aw  to  the  effects  of  the  refonn 
bill,  10— announcement  of  his  principles  of  government 
l)y,  24— and  the  prosecution  of  0*Connelt  27  m<t»— 
franchise  first  proposed  by,  80 — ^first  Intention  of,  re- 
garding reform,  80  note— means  by  which  he  induces 
the  king  to  dissolve  Pariiament,  62— his  speech  on  the 
reform  bill  In  the  Peers,  79— depuUtlons  from  the  po- 
litical unions  to,  91— on  the  new  reform  bill,  94— op- 
posed to  the  creation  of  peers,  101— induces  the  Ung 
to  conspnt  to  it  102 — on  Lord  Lvndhurst's  amendment^ 
106— resigns,  107— Teci»lves  permission  to  create  peers, 
112— closing  speech  of,  In  the  Peers  on  the  bill,  115— 
one  of  the  oommij>slon  for  giving  it  the  royal  assent, 
ib.— views  of,  as  tn  the  borongh  members  nnder  the 
bin.  119  and  note— his  course  eomparM  with  PItt'a, 
142— error  of,  as  to  predominating  inflnence  In  the  hor- 
ouchs,  144— vipns  of,  on  tithes  in/ Ireland,  IIL  xxxL 
13— brings  In  Irish  coercion  hill.  80 — arpnmenta  for  ft, 
81  et  s«7.— arguments  of,  for  Irish  Church  bill,  49— tbo 
Ebrington  address  to.  and  his  answer,  130— declaration 
of,  on  Irish  Church,  184— views  of,  on  the  Irish  ooer- 
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don  bin,  188— redgnal  140— his  parting  addreaa  aa  min- 
ister, 141 — banquet  to,  at  fidinburgli,  153 — reflections 
on  liU  fall,  161 — his  merit  In  resisting  the  movement 
after  the  bill  was  pawed,  162— review  of  his  adminis- 
tration, 163— error  of,  as  to  the  effecta  of  the  reform 
bill,  xxxviii.  60— effect  of  bis  coercion  bill  in  Ireland, 
IV.  xlH.  75. 

Grey  ministry,  the,  IL  xxilL  6  note— defeat  of,  on  Gener- 
al Gascoigne'B  motion,  58 — measures  of,  to  conciliate  the 
king,  60— means  by  which  they  induce  him  to  dissolve 
Parliament,  61  et  seg.— vote  of  confidence  in,  82— proc- 
lamation by,  against  the  political  unions,  92 — resolution 
of,  to  create  peers,  101 — induce  the  king  to  consent  to  it, 
10:3 — resign  on  Lyndhurst>  amendment  being  carri^, 
lOT — return  to  oflice,  and  permission  given  them  for  cre- 
ation of  Peers,  112— oppose  the  restoration  of  the  forty- 
BhUllng  freeholders  In  Ireland,  116 — power  at  their  dis- 
poiul,  UL  xxxi.  3 — their  moderation  after  the  passing 
of  the  bni,  and  ito  effects,  7 — defeat  of,  on  the  malt  tax, 
60 — rapid  decline  in  their  popularity,  62 — ^thelr  patriotic 
conduct,  63— embarrassment  of,  on  factory  question,  and 
bill  regarding  it,  109 — their  conduct  of  the  session,  llO 
— divided  state  of,  on  the  Irish  Church,  128 — resignation 
of  Stanley,  Graham,  etc.,  129— effect  of  this  section 
on,  130— motion  by,  on  the  Irish  Church,  133— division 
In,  on  the  renewal  of  the  Irish  coercion  bill,  138— res- 
^nation  of  AUhorpe,  Grey,  etc.,  140 — poor-law  reform 
begun  by,  145 — appointment  of  committee  of  inquiry  by, 
and  their  report,  147 — difficulties  of,  from  Irish  mem- 
bers and  Radicals,  xxxv.  113. 

Grey,  earl  (son  of  above),  refuses  to  take  offloe  along  with 
Palmerston,  lY.  xliL  45— colonial  secretary,  1840,  xliii. 
4  and  note — on  the  limited  service  system,  05  note— the 
new  colonial  system  due  to,  IvL  45.— 5e«  also  Uowlck, 
lord. 

Grey,  eari  de,  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty,  1835,  IIL  xxxv. 
16  note— lord-Ueatenant  of  Ireland,  1841,  lY.  xli.  14 
note. 

Grey,  Sir  George,  argnments  of,  for  the  Jamaica  bQl,  III. 
xxxviL  128— home  secretary,  1846,  IV.  xlia  4  and  note- 
Irish  coercion  bill  introduced  by,  97— mores  continued 
anspenidon  of  habeas  corpus  act  in  Ireland,  IvL  52. 

Grey,  general,  invasion  of  Gwalior  by,  IV.  xlix.  87— vic- 
tory of,  at  Mangore.  41. 

Grey,  Ueutenant,  during  the  Chartist  rising  at  Newport, 
IIL  xxxvil.  69.* 

Griffin,  capUln,  defeat  of  Akhtar  Khan  by,  IBL  xL  9a 

Griffiths,  major,  moved  up  fttmi  Coord-Oabnl  to  Cabul, 
in,  xl.  104. 

GrOlparzer,  the  works  of^  IIL  xxvlil.  26. 

Grimsby,  partially  disfranchised,  IL  xxiiL  49  note. 

Orinstead,  partially  disfhtnchlsed,  IL  xxiiL  42  note. 

Orochow,  position  and  forces  of  parties  at,  II.  xxvi.  48 — 
battle  of.  49 — parallel  between,  and  Inkermann,  51. 

Grogan,  colonel,  sehsure  of,  as  hostage  for  Mr.  M^Leod,  IV. 
xU.86. 

OronvUle,  Lanre,  an  accomplice  of  Hubert*s^IIL  xxxiv.  19. 

Grpe,  M.,  a  partisan  of  Louis  Napoleon's,  IlL  xxxiiL  8L 

Grosbois,  M.,  character  of.  L  ilL  57. 

Grossochen,  defeat  of  the  Baden  insurgents  at,  IV.  UIL  83. 

Grote,  the  History  of  Greece  bv,  I.  v.  64— motiim  by,  in 
iaroT  at  the  ballot,  IIL  xxzvL  24— Badical  views  of,  at 
the  Hume  banqueL  6& 

Giottenlieim,  general,  operations  of,  against  Bem,  IV.  Iv. 
68. 

Grouchy,  marshal,  proeeribed  In  1815,  L  IIL  19— reception 
Off,  by  Chaiies  X.,  IL  xvL  6— dismissed  fh>m  active  serv- 
ice, 13. 

Omdzinska,  Jeanne,  wife  of  the  Grand-duke  Constantine, 
L  viiL  113. 

Goard,  fidelity  of  the,  dnring  the  Three  Dajns,  II.  xvIL 
106— parting  between  Charies  X.  and  the,  94,  96. 

Guards,  National,  see  National  Guard. 

Gnaatalla,  treaty  regarding  duchy  of,  I.  viL  48. 

Guebonrg,  mademoiselle  de,  HI.  xxlx.  m. 

Guerazzi,  movement  of,  at  Leghorn,  IV.  liL  2, 78— 4efeat 
of,  at  Florence.  104 

Gueriera,  Don  Aiphonso,  a  leadw  of  the  Bepnbllcan  con- 
spiracy at  Cadis,  L  xL  6a 

Guerrilla  Ii&,  natural  tendency  of  the  Spaniard  to  a,  I.  viL 
17. 

Guerrillas,  ravages  ct^  In  Spain,  1821,  L  xL  S7. 

Gnemon  de  RanvUle,  11,  Joins  the  Polignac  ministry,  IL 
'  zvlL'  8 — opposes  all  concession  by  the  king,  84 — arrest 
atj  xxlv.  60 — ^demeanor  of,  before  trial,  xxv.  4— sentence 
of,  IS,  m.  xxxiiL  28  note— liberation  of,  7a 

Goerre  aux  Cl^teanx,  secret  society  called,  IIL  xzx.  42 
note. 

Guibert,  the  mlllUry  histonr  of,  11.  xviU.  41. 

Guioclardini,  the  prose  of.  m.  xxvilL  41. 

Oulche,  the  dnke  de,  made  member  of  Chamber  of  Paen, 
L  lit  20,  xlL  99— iideUty  of,  to  Charles  X.,  IL  xviL  95. 

Oofldfiird,  partially  dlsfranehlBed,  IL  zziiL  43  note. 


Guildhall,  Sonlt  at  the  banquet  at,  HI.  xxxviiL  2. 

Guilds,  the,  in  Russia,  I.  viiL  20 — want  of  representation 
of,  under  municipal  reform  bill,  IIL  xxxvL  8. 

Guiileminot,  general,  on  the  capitulation  of  Paris  as  re- 
garded Ney,  L  iU.  86-^hief  of  the  staff  In  Spain,  xiL  69. 

Guinard,  M ,  IIL  xxxiiL  SL 

Guizot,  M.,  appointed  minister  of  Justice,  L  ill.  16 — retire- 
ment of,  ftr>m  the  Richelieu  ministry,  122 — made  a  coun- 
selor of  state,  vL  82 — as  a  leader  of  the  Doctrinaire*,  ix. 
14 — supports  the  Decazes  ministry,  24 — new  electoral 
law  agreed  to  by,  28 — course  followed  by,  after  the  fall 
of  Decazes,  60— (dismissed  from  the  council  of  state,  87 
— pamphlet  by,  against  the  Richelieu  ministry,  105— 
Joins  the  Royalists  against  Martignac,  IL  xvi  87 — at- 
tacks of,  on  the  Polignac  ministry,  xviL  6— biographr 
of,  9 — his  character  as  a  writer  and  statesman,  10— ef- 
forts of,  against  the  Polignac  ministry,  19 — nrgumenta 
of,  for  the  address,  1830,  23— course  counseled  by,  74, 
xviL  67  note,  74  note— at  the  meeting  at  Lafitte'e,  79— 
efforts  of,  to  arrest  the  revolution,  86— early  rise  of, 
xviiL  18— his  style  of  thought,  19— and  of  writing,  20— 
his  mode  of  viewing  human  affairs,  21— his  chief  pub- 
lications, 22 — a  writer  for  the  daily  presx,  74— employ- 
ment of  corruption  by,  in  France,  xxlv.  7 — supports  the 
Orleanlsts,  10— proclamation  drawn  up  by,  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Orleans  government,  28— efforts  of,  to  pop- 
ularize the  new  dynasty,  32 — secretary  for  the  interior 
under  Louis  Philippe,  44— fa  von  the  attempt  to  revolu- 
tionize  Spain,  67,  68— party  and  views  of,  in  the  miois- 
try.  xxv.  2 — ^his  rsitignation,  7, 8 — defense  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  ministers  by,  82  et  Keq — arguments  of,  against 
the  abolition  of  the  hereditary  peerage,  96— on  the  sys* 
tern  of  government  under  Louis  Phlll^ra,  III.  xxx.  2— 
becomes  minister  of  public  instruction,  xxlx.  83,  xxx.  9 
— formeriy  opposed  the  law  against  associatlofi?,  S5— ar- 
guments for  it,  38— his  Jealousy  of  Thiers,  40 — views  of, 
on  the  crisis  of  1840,  xxxlL  68  note— conference  with 
Louis  Philippe  at  the  Chateau  d*En,  and  its  resulti',  i&. 
— succeeds  Thiers  as  premier,  70 — arranges  treaty  be- 
tween itfehemet  All  and  Turkey,  75— resignation  of, 
xxxiiL  5— resumes  office,  6 — answer  ofl  on  the  address, 
9 — divergence  of  views  between,  and  Tlilers,  18 — in- 
trigues OT,  against  De  Broglle,  47 — declaration  of,  in  the 
Deputies  after  the  accession  oiThiers,  57— becomes  min- 
ister of  public  instruction  under  Mol^,  71  note— removed 
troai  ministry  of  public  instruction,  86 — articles  by,  on 
the  state  of  society  in  France,  1838,  xxxiv.  12 — defense 
of  the  system  of  corruption  in  France  by,  13 — negotia- 
tions between,  and  Thiers,  1839.  83 — excluded  ftt>m  the 
Soidt  ministry;  88 — ^party  headed  by,  40 — appointed  em- 
bassador to  London,  74— account  of  the  policy  of  England 
on  the  Bastem  question,  90 — Thiers's  reply  to,  91 — mem- 
orandum to  the  British  government  on  the  Eastern  ques- 
tion, 98— his  views  on  it,  99 — conference  with  the  king 
at  the  Chftteau  d*Eu,  ib. — communication  from  Thiers 
to,  100  note — becomes  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  102  and 
note— speech  of,  on  the  address,  107— majority  for  him, 
110— anecdote  of  Sir  R  Peel  by,  IV.  xlL  10— account  of 
Peel  by  him,  14— on  the  tendencies  of  democracy,  64 — 
settlement  of  the  Tahiti  affair  by,  101— blindness  of,  to 
the  prevalent  Socialism,  xliv.  14— his  principles  of  gov- 
ernment, 15— unpopularity  of  his  miniiitry  from  Its  sub- 
servience to  Enf^imd,  21 — Its  untoward  commencement, 
46 — efforts  of,  for  suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  47— 
treaty  with  the  allies  concluded  by,  regarding  the  s^lave- 
tr^e,  40 — interdicts  the  Polish  bcmquet,  52-— arguments 
0^  i^tnst  reform,  1841,  56 — views  of,  on  reform,  68 — 
u^iuments  against  it,  70  et  aeq. — hiB  error  In  thoee,  78 
— exten^on  of  railway  system,  79— losses  of  his  ministry 
by  elections  of  1842,  80— arguments  of,  for  the  r^;ency 
bul,  84  et  teq ^position  taken  up  by,  91 — as  a  states- 
man, 92— as  an  orator,  93 — inadequate  parliamentary 
8upiK>rt  of,  103^— difficulties  of,  (h>m  the  cliaracter  of  the 
Chunbers,  etc,  104— answer  of,  on  the  case  of  the  Jesu- 
its, xlvL  8  — treaty  with  England  regarding  light  of 
search  for  slaves,  12 — speech  ofl  on  the  Polish  question, 
28— Increased  m^ority  for,  1846,  83 — arrangements  re- 
garding the  Spanish  marriages,  41 — subsequent  nego- 
tiations, etc.,  43  et  srar.— the  double  marriage  arrongel, 
45— announcement  of  the  double  marriage  by.  47— his 
breach  of  fitlth  on  it,  60,  51— measures  and  policy  of.  In 
the  Papal  States,  78,  74,  77~on  the  Swiss  constitution, 
89— poUcy  of,  toward  Switzerland,  97,  99— note  of;  to 
Lord  Palmerston  and  the  other  powers  on  Switzerland, 
101— negotiations  for  league  against  England,  106— 
causes  of  the  conservative  policy  of,  109, 110— his  pacifle 
policy  on  the  Tahiti  affair,  xlvIL  8— charge  against  his 
ministry,  11— dissatisfftction  cansed  by  his  foreign  poli- 
cy, 15— answer  of,  to  the  Opposition  on  the  address,  1848, 
88— compromise  regarding  the  reform  banquet,  44— prt^ 
hibits  the  procession,  46, 47— forces  and  preparations,  50 
—resignation  of,  65— catastrophe  before  his  bonse,  57— 
adrlsee  the  len^ng  for  Mold,  60. 
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Gnllstan,  treaty  of,  IL  xUL  70. 

Gumpat  Rao,  mutiny  against,  IIL  xxxiz.  6L 

OoncUmuck,  arriviU  of  the  Cabul  fogitivea  at,  m.  zL  134 

— advance  of  Pollock  to,  lY.  xlviiL  87— retirement  of 

the  British  by,  107. 
Gunpowder,  early  knowledge  of^  in  China,  IV.  xlvliL  17. 
OurieL,  province  of,  Bubmiti  to  the  Ruaalans,  IL  zv.  82 — 

combats  in,  1839,  107. 
Qumey,  Mr.,  arguments  of,  against  the  Tesnroption  of 

cash  payments,  I.  iv.  78  et  seq arguments  ot^  against 

th6  suppression  of  small  notes,  IL  xxL  13,  16. 
Gumey,  baron,  trial  of  the  Rebecca  rioters  before,  IV.  zlL 

83. 
Guy  Hannering,  remarks  on,  I.  v.  10. 
Guyon,  count,  at  Schwechat,  IV.  liv.  71— movements  of, 

Iv.  li — successes  of,  near  Komom^40. 
Gwalior,  surrender  of,  to  Scindia,  lU.  xxzix.  85 — aflkirs 

of,  IV.  xlix.  34— its  condition,  3I>— rupture  with  Britain, 

86— its  invasion,  87— victories  of  the  British,  8S  ft  »eq. 

— treaty  concluded,  42 — reflections  on  the  war  in,  12L 

H. 

Haariem,  capture  of,  by  the  Dutch.  II.  xxv.  71. 

Habeas  Corpus  Act.  suspension  of  the,  1817,  L  iv.  18— ex- 
tension of  this,  15 — advantages  and  principles  of  the 
Bospenslon  of  the,  83 — suspenrion  expires,  41— its  sus- 
pension in  Ireland,  1S23,  x.  123 — its  suspension  in  Ire- 
land in  18i8  urged  by  the  king,  IL  xxl.  121— difficulties 
in  tlie  way  of  tliis,  123— suspended  in  Ireland,  1843,  IV. 
xlUL  138— this  continued,  IvL  62. 

Habltans,  the  Canadian,  views,  etc.  of.  III.  zxzvli.  78— 
stationary  condition  or  the.  IV.  xll.  96. 

Hachems,  defeat  of  the,  by  the  French,  IV.  xlv.  88,  29. 

Haddington,  earl  of,  supports  Pdel  against  the  reform  bill, 
IL  xxi^  54— lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  1835,  HI.  xxxv. 
16  note— first  lord  of  the  Admiralty,  IV.  xli.  14. 

Haddington,  virulence  of  cholera  in,  UL  xxxL  9. 

Uadgi  Hassan,  defeat  of,  IL  xv.  91. 

Hadgl-Hassan-Iar,  defeat  of  Turks  at,  H.  zv.  53. 

Hadgi  Pacha,  forces,  etc.,  under,  1829,  IL  xv.  90— posi- 
tion of,  in  the  Snganlugh,  92 — operations  gainst  him, 
93,  94— at  battle  of  Kainly,  96-7dofeated  at  MUli-Dus, 
99— taken  prisoner,  ib. 

Hadgi-Saleh,  Pacha  of  Haidan,  H.  xv.  84. 

Hamee  Klmn,  betrayal  of  Doe>t  Mohammed  by,  HI.  zL  74. 

Hadjoutes,  hostility  of  the,  in  Algeria,  IIL  xxx.  30. 

Haeling,  defense  of  Chin-KUng-foo  by,  IV.  xlviii.  43— hit 
death,  ib. 

Haflz  Pacha,  defeat  of,  at  Nexib,  UL  xxxU.  49. 

Uaft-Kotul,  see  Huft  KotuL 

Hagkhi  Pacha  of  Siraz,  IL  xv.  84. 

Hahn-llahn,  the  countess,  the  novels  of,  IIL  xxviUL  53. 

Haklander,  the  works  of,  IIL  xxviii.  59. 

Halal-Effendi,  execution  of,  demanded,  H.  xlv.  53 — over- 
throw and  execution  ofi^Si. 

Half-batta  question,  the,  iTL  xL  6. 

Halib,  population  of,  IL  xliL  82  note. 

Htilifax,  mcm1)er  given  to,  H.  xziiL  42  note — dectlons  of 
1835  in,  IIL  xxxv.  19. 

Hulil  Pacha,  diHgraoed,  H.  xv.  84— terms  agreed  to  toward 
Mehemet  All,  III.  xxxU.  26. 

Hollam,  the  historical  worlu  of^  L  v.  5L 

Haller,  count.  IV.  liL  66. 

Halyburton,  Mr.  Justice,  on  the  n^lect  of  the  colonies, 
IV.  xlUL  21  note. 

H.am,  imprisonment  of  the  ex-ministers  of  Charles  X.  in, 
U.  xxv.  13 — condition  of  Prince  Pollgnac,  etc.,  in,  and 
his  release,  lU.  xxxiii.  73 — Imprisonment  of  Louis  Na- 
poleon at,  xxxiv.  83 — ^his  life  there,  84 — escape  of  Louis 
Napoleon  fVora,  IV.  xlvi.  80  et  aeq. 

Hamburg,  contributions  frdm  France  to,  I.  UL  48  note — 
reciprocity  treaty  with,  IL  xix.  29  note — representation 
of,  in  the  Diet,  IIL  xxvii.  4  note — population  and  mili- 
tary contingent,  5  note — progress  of,  since  the  peace,  7 
— ndlway  to,  67 — railways  extended  to  Trieste  from,  72 
— population  of,  83— statistics  of,  IV.  llil.  6  note— ac- 
cepts the  Germanic  constitution  of  1848,  77. 

Hamelen,  madamo,  I.  ill.  19  note. 

Hamelin,  admiral,  fleet  under,  1829,  IL  xv.  115. 

Hamilton,  colonel,  at  Maharajpore,  IV.  xlix.  39. 

Hamilton,  Sir  Geoiige,  embassador  at  Florence,  IV.  xlvi. 
8a 

Hamilton,  Sir  WUliam,  the  phJloeophical  works  of,  L  v. 
33. 

Hamilton,  Lady  Anne,  accompanies  the  queen  to  the  cor- 
onation, I.  X.  109. 

Hamilton,  intended  rising  in,  1848,  IV.  xllIL  189. 

Hammer,  order  of  the,  instituted  at  Madrid,  L  xL  84L 

Hampden  clubs  of  1817,  the,  L  iv.  12. 

Hampshire,  disturbances  in,  ISSO,  IL  xxlL  70— additional 
membere  for,  xxiiL  42  note— elections  of  1836  in,  IIL 
xxxv.  19. 

Hams,  imported,  proposed  new  tariff  on,  IV.  zlL  47  note. 


Handel  aa  a  oompoier.  HL  zxvUL  84. 

Hannchen,  defeat  of  the  Baden  insurgents  at,  IV.  IfiL  88. 

Hanover,  position  of  the  forces  of.  In  Franca,  L  UL  29 — 
contributions  from  France  to,  48  note— vtsit  of  George 
IV.  to,  z.  110— designs  of  France  on,  IL  zriL  48— in- 
tended spoliation  of^  118 — reciprocity  treaty  with,  z!z. 
89  note— revolutionary  movements  in,  18S1,  zzr.  ii — 
votes  of.  In  the  Germanic  Diet,  HL  zxviL  4  note — pop. 
nlation  and  mHituy  contingent,  5  note — estAbUahiDeot 
of  representative  assembly  in,  17— the  king  of^  abroga- 
tion of  the  constitution  by,  57— ^refusal  of  the  Diet  to 
restore  it,  ib. — reciprocity  treaty  of,  with  Holland,  61— 
separation  of,  from  Great  Britain,  zzzvL  76— statistiei 
of,  rv.  liiL  5  note— the  king  protests  against  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  National  Assembly  at  Frankfort,  46 — n- 
jects  the  Germanic  constitution  of  1848,  76 — revolatian- 
ary  outbresdcin,  1848, 81— Germanic  coastitation  agreed 
to  by,  84  et  seq. 

Hansard,  Meeirs.,  Mid  the  Stoekdale  ease,  IIL  zxzvfIL  81 

Hanse  Towns,  treaty  with,  regarding  the  slave-trade,  IV. 
zliv.  49. 

Hardenberg,  prinee,  at  Alx-la-ChapeDe,  I.  vl  61— at  tha 
Congress  of  Troppau,  vUL  70— represents  Pmasia  at  the 
Cong^ss  of  Verona,  xiL  11 — the  memtrfrs  o^  IL  xrfIL  • 
50— character  of,  as  a  statesman,  IIL  xxviL  42. 

Hardinge,  Sir  Henry,  afterward  lord,  becomes  mcntrntf 
at  war,  H.  xxL  97— Wellington's  second  in  his  dnd. 
with  Lord  WInchdsea.  zxii.  7  note— challenge  to  0(>n- 
neU  ftt>m,  59  note— Irish  secretary,  1835,  IIL  xxxv.  16 
note— secretary  at  war,  1841,  IV.  xlL  14  note— on  the 
defenselessness  of  London,  1841,  18 — re-estabHshmeai 
of  flogging  in  the  Indian  army  by,  xliiL  '86 — ^resolta  of 
his  limited  service  system,  95  note — appointed  governor- 
general  of  India,  and  his  character,  xlix.  46,  54 — ^policy 
recommended  to  him,  47 — his  arrival,  and  earty  padfie 
measure  48 — ^meaaurea  for  establishing  railways,  4B — 
position  of  the  troops,  etc,  67 — resists  their  concentra- 
tion, 59 — ^his  views,  io.  note — ^hostile  movemeota,  68 — 
batUe  of  Moodkee,  63— serves  as  second  in  command,  66 
— ^battie  of  Feroseshah,  6S— heroic  oonduet  of^  71 — ^re- 
newed battle.  72 — ^results,  etc,  74 — further  preparatioiM, 
75 — battie  of  Allwal,  79 — ^positions,  80 — ^forces  and  paep- 
arations,  81 — battle  of  Sobraon,  89  et  seq. — coodnc^ 
etc,  oL  at  Sobraon,  87 — advance  to  Lahore,  tfr.— treaty 
ooncluoed,  83 — reception  of  the  Maharajah,  and  procla- 
mation, ib. — honors  bestowed  on  him,  8^ — his  rei^gna- 
tion,  92 — the  pacific  policy  of,  121 — master-general  of 
ordnance,  1859,  IvL  64  note — measures  of,  for  fncreaaiiig 
the  artillery,  6&— at  Wellington's  funeraU  7& 

Hardinge,  Mr.,  IV.  xlix.  71. 

Hardware,  increased  export  of,  finom  Kngland,  1829,  IL 
xix.  9. 

Hardwicke,  the  eail  of,  proeeedlngs  of,  at  Genoa,  IV.  IH. 
108,  103  and  note. 

Hardwicke,  Mr.,  postmaster-general,  1858,  TV.  Ivl  64 
note 

Harewood,  lord,  motion  by,  on  behalf  of  the  West  India 
proprietors,  IlL  xxxi.  89. 

Harford,  general,  defeated  at  Hermanstadt,  IV.  Iv.  TVk 

Harlspe,  general,  dismissed  from  service,  IL  xvi.  1&. 

Harris,  Mr.,  dofonso  of  the  monetary  system  by,  IL  xziL 
88  note. 

Harrowby,  earl  of,  plan  for  the  morder  of  the  minlaterB 
wliile  assembled  at  house  of,  L  z.  46 — lord  president, 
H.  zzL  66  note — resignation  of,  91 — speech  of,  against 
the  reform  bill,  zzilL  81— negotiations  with,  to  vHh- 
draw  his  opposition  to  the  bill,  108 — amendment  by,  €m. 
tm  trade,  IV.  IvL  83. 

Hart,  Sir  A.,  vice-chancellor,  IL  zzi  66  note — hfifrnmc 
chancellor  of  Ireland,  91. 

Harting,  general,  defeat  of,  near  Varna,  IL  rv.  66L 

Hartonem,  takes  part  with  the  Viennese  insuigents,  lY. 
Uv.  66l 

Harvest,  deficient,  in  France  in  1816, 1,  vi  7 — the  early, 
of  1826,  IL  zxL  43— the  British,  fipom  1836  to  1S41,  IIL 
xxxvlL  35— the  bad,  of  1838  and  1839,  86,  37— thow  of 
1840  and  1841,  38— that  of  1849  in  England,  IV.  xVL  T6 
—of  1345,  character  of,  xlii.  33—1847  to  1866,  4^— of 
1847,  99,  100,  Ivi.  8-^eficiency  of,  in  France,  184S, 
xlvU.5. 

Harvey,  Sir  John,  on  the  state  of  the  Irish  dergy  In  1888, 
HL  xxxL  16. 

Harvey,  brigadier,  at  Goojerat  IV.  xUz.  101. 

Harwich,  embariLation  of  the  iwdy  cf  the  queen  fton,  L 

X.111. 

Haslemere,  disfranchised,  H.  xxlil.  48  note. 

Hsspinger,  Joseph,  IV.  liL  89. 

Hassan-Kale,  preparations  of  the  Toiks  at,  H.  zv.  B4~ 

position  of  the  Turks  at,  90— capture  ctf,  by  the  Bns- 

sians,  101. 
Hassan  Khan,  defeat  of,  on  the  Araxes,  H.  zv.  8L 
Hassan  Pkicha,  defeat  of,  near  Arta,  IL  ziv.  44 — attempt 

to  arrest  All  Pacha  by,  66. 
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Hiuisd,  cliudflcatloii  of  the  popolation  of  Tnrlc^  br,  IL 
xliL  17  note. 
•     Haaaelt,  defeat  of  the  Belglaiii  at,  II.  xxv.  71. 

HaMonpflug;,  M.,  IV.  lliL  91. 

HastingA,  marquto  of;  goTemor-general  of  India,  IH. 
xxjclx.  39— the  Ghoorka  war,  ib.— ftirther  operations 
against  the  Ohoorkas,  48 — the  Pindarree  war,  46  et  teq. 

^ravages  of  cholera  in  the  army,  50 — victory  of,  and 

termination  of  the  war,  51— cloie  of  bis  administration, 
68— reflections  on  it,  Oa— refuses  to  expel  the  Hughs 
fh)m  Arracan,  60. 

Hastings,  Warren,  death  of,  I.  ir.  51. 

Hastings,  CapUin  Frank  Abney,  IL  z{t.  98. 

Hntherton,  lord,  Mr.  LytUeton  created^IIL  zzzvL  8. 

Hat<s  proposed  redaction  of  daties  on,  IV.  zliL  49. 

Hatzen  Flotz,  cession  of,  to  Prussia,  IV.  zlvL  OS. 

Hanghton,  lieutenant,  escape  of;  fhnn  Charekar,  IH  zL 

Hauroaa,  BL,  trial  and  sentence  of^  TV.  zlir.  80. 

Haussev,  9t  d*,  minister  of  marine,  IL  ztL  91— chano- 
ter  oT^zviL  0. 

Haute  vente,  the,  at  Paris,  m.  zzz.  4T— Instigate  the  re- 
volt of  1834,  48. 

Hautpoul,  general,  dismissal  oi^  IV.  Ivii.  88. 

Havana,  embaricatlon  of  part  of  the  army  at  Cadix  ibr 
the,  L  viL  08— slavers  belonging  to,  etc.,  HL  zzzviL 
118 

Havelock,  captain,  at  Jellalabad,  IV.  zlvilL  60— wounded 
at  Ramnuggnr,  zliz.  9&, 

Havre,  preparations  at,  fbr  the  ezpedition  to  Algiers,  II. 
zvil.  49 — Louis  Pliilippe  at.  zzv.  66 — proposed  railway 
IWnn  P&ris  to,  IIL  zzziv.  8 — line  of  steamers  from,  to 
New  Yorlc,  IV.  zllv.  48— enspenslon  of  cash  payments 
by  bank  or,  L  26. 
I  Hawes,  Mr.,  atgumenta  oIL  against  the  bank  oharter  act, 

,  IV.  zlL  112. 

Hawick,  reform  riots  at,  IL  zziiL  67— deetion  zloti,  1B80, 
IIL  zzzv.  20. 

Hawkins,  lieutenant,  at  Khelat-l-Ghflcye,  IQ.  zL  96^ 

Hazo,  general,  views  of,  in  1815,  L  iii.  83— suppression  of 
M       a  revolt  in  Saragoesa  by,  vIL  80. 
'  Hftxthausen,  M.,  on  the  Russian  serfb  and  their  enfran- 
chisement, L  viii.  32. 

Hay,  general,  monument  to,  L  ii.  62. 
'  Hay,  Mr.  Drummond,  consul  at  Tangfere,  IV.  zlv.  87, 88. 

Hay  harvest,  &Ilure  of  the,  in  Great  Brltabi,  1826,  IL 
xzL  48. 

Haydn  as  a  composer,  HI.  zzviiL  83. 

Hayes,  commodore,  operations  under.  In  Burmah,  IIL 
xzziz.  66. 

Haynau,  marshal,  IV.  UL  66 — the  regiment  qI^  at  the 
Somma  Campagna,  69 — ^besieges  Peechlera.  72 — at  Bres- 
cia, 100— siege  and  capture  of  Venice  by,  118 — appoint- 
ed to  chief  command,  Iv.  46 — sketch  of  his  career,  48 — 
addition  to  forces  of.  50 — ^battle  of  Fered,  63 — (^rations 
on  the  Waag,  55— battle  of  Acs,  66— and  of  Komorn. 
57 — advances  to  Szq^in,  71— victory  there,  78 — relief 
of  Temeavar,  78  H  /leg.— battle  of  Temesvar,  74— proc- 
lamation to  his  troops  after  the  close  of  the  war,  86. 

Hazard,  the,  at  Acre,  UL  zzziL  72. 

Hazlitt,  WlUiam,  the  works  of,  L  v.  81. 

Head,  Sir  Francis,  proceedings  of,  in  Upper  Canada,  1836, 
HI.  xzzvi  53 — ^measures  of,  on  the  insurrection,  zzzvii. 
86 — governor  of  Upper  Canada,  78— his  confidence  with 
T^ard  to  it,  80— resignation  of,  98— account  of  the 
armies  of  Europe  by,  1846,  IV.  zlllL  28  note. 

Healy,  trial  and  sentence  cX^  for  sedition,  L  z.  29. 

Hearsay,  major,  defeated  by  the  Ghoorlcas,  HL  zxziz.  48. 

Heat,  ezcesaive,  in  Great  BriUin,  1826,  n.  zzi  43. 

Heber  on  the  increase  of  British  manufactures  in  India, 
IIL  zzzL  73. 

Hebrus,  the,  at  th^  battle  of  Algiers,  L  IL  74,  7& 

Hecker,  revolt  under,  IV.  IIIL  43. 

Hedemann,  general,  deleat  ol^  IV.  IliL  89— battle  of  Dnp> 
pein,  41. 

Hedon,  diaflranchised,  H.  zxiii.  42  note. 

Heera  Singh,  IV.  zllz.  38. 

Hecren,  the  works  of,  IIL  zzviii.  44 

Heldelbercr,  the  students  of,  at  Sand's  ezecntlon,  HL 
zzvlL  25 — revolutionary  proceedings  at,  1848,  IV.  UiL 
21— great  meeting  of  LiBerals  at,  8L 

Helden,  admiral,  IL  zv.  136, 186— naval  force  under,  zlv. 
165— forces  under  at  Kavarino,  160— the  battle,  161  tt 
mq. 

Heine,  Theodore,  IIL  zzz.  28. 

Helen-Louisa,  the  princess,  marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Or^ 
leans  to,  in.  zzzilL  87— her  reception  in  Fmnce,  and 
catastrophe  at  the  marriage,  89. 

Helicon,  mount,  victory  of  the  Greeks  at,  H.  zlv.  92. 

IleUas  frigate,  the,  IL  ziv.  150. 

HeUton,  mrtiallv  disfranchised,  IL  zziiL  42  note. 

Hemans,  Mrs.,  the  poems  of^  L  v.  24. 

Hemp,  reduction  of  dutiai  on,  1880,  IL  ziz.  70 


ports  of,  1889-1844,  IV.  za  77  note-«boUtta  oT  duty 
on.  zlii.  16l 

Hendenon,  eaptain,  at  Meanee,  IV.  zliz.  10-«t  Hydem- 
bad,  20. 

Henley,  Mr.,  president  of  board  of  trade,  1802,  IV.  IvL  64 
note. 

Henry  IL,  the  conquest  of  Ireland  by,  IL  zz.  7  notei 

Henry  Vul.,  debasiwnent  of  the  coin  under,  L  iv.  70. 

Hentzl,  general,  garrisons  Buda,  IV.  Iv.  41— siege  and 
capture  of  it,  48— his  death,  ib. 

Herat,  route  to  India  from  the  north  by,  in.  zl.  19,  20^— 
Importance  of  fortress  oC,  38— treacherous  seizure  of,  by 
Dost  Mohammed,  36--reeaptured  by  Kamram,  i6.— 
Russian  designs  on,  88— treaty  for  the  surrender  of,  to 
Russia  and  Persia,  48— description  of  It,  44— commence- 
ment of  the  siege,  40— its  progress,  46  et  sf^.- last  as- 
sault. 4S— distress  of  the  besieged,  49— interference  of 
the  Eni^ish,  and  raising  of  the  siege,  60— effects  of  this, 
01— treachery  of  the  vizier  of,  84— Junction  of  vizier 
with  the  Pendens,  90. 

Her1}ert,  captain,  capture  of  Howqoa  fort  by,  IV.  zlvQL 
80— at  the  storming  of  Chlnghae,  86. 

Herbert.  Hon.  Sidney,  secretary  to  Adminlty,  1641,  IV. 
zli.  14  note — ^introduction  of  limited  service  system  by;, 
zUiL  90  note— motion  by,  on  the  army  and  navy,  IvL 
60. 

Herctfle,  the,  at  Messina,  IV.  HL  22. 

Herder,  the  works  of,  HL  zzviiL  47. 

Hereditary  peerage,  views  of  Louis  Philippe  on  the,  IL 
zztv.  88--4ineBtion  of  the  abolition  of  the,  in  France. 
zzv.  90— arguments  for  the  abolition,  91  «t  neq, — ana 
against  it,  96  et  eeq. — It  carried  in  the  Deputies,  102 — 
and  forced  throogn  the  upper  house  by  a  creation  of 

EBTB,  108 — reflections  on  this,  104 — its  previous  degra- 
tlon,  105— ezperlenoe  of  Enf^and  in  ro^rd  to  a,  106 
— increase  of  the  power  of  the  crown  in  France  by  ita 
aboUUon,  IIL  zziz.  1— effect  of  Its  destruction,  IV. 
zUv.  10. 

Hereditary  right,  not  recognized  in  Turkey,  IL  zilL  19. 

Heritable  prwerty,  insecurity  of  tenure  of,  in  Turkey,  U 
ziiL19. 

Heritore,  the,  and  the  old  Scotch  poor-law,  IV.  zliL  27— 
under  the  new,  29. 

Herman  and  Dorothea,  Goethe*s,  HL  zzviiL  12. 

Hermann,  M..  becomes  minister  of  finance,  £11.  zziz.  83. 
zzx.  9 — resignation  of,  xzzliL  0 — ^proposes  reduction  (n 
interest  on  debt,  and  resigns,  47 — flnanre  minister  un- 
der Soolt,  1840,  zzziv.  102  not»— on  the  sUte  of  the 
finances,  113. 

Hermanstadt,  combats  at,  IV.  Iv.  20— defeat  of  the  Rus- 
sians at,  2l — taken  by  the  Hungarians,  ib. — taken  by 
the  Russians,  68— final  defeat  of  Bem  at,  70. 

Hermes,  Dr.,  dispute  between  Prussia  and  the  Pope  re- 
gardhig,  lu.  xzvIL  Oa 

Hermopdls,  bimop  of,  defense  of  the  Jesuits  by,  H.  zvL  06. 

Hero  and  Leander,  SchlUei's.  HL  zzviiL  20. 

Herrerae,  SeAor  Garda,  arbitrary  punishment  of,  L  viL 
40— minister  of  Justice  in  1820, 70. 

Herries,  ICr.,  becomes  chancellor  of  the  ezchequer,  H  zzL 
91— tenden  his  resignation,  94— at  first  retains  ofAre 
under  Wellington,  95 — a  member  of  the  finance  oom- 
ndttee.  100 — motion  by,  on  the  Russo-Belglan  loan,  IIL 
zzzi.  11 — war  secretary,  1830,  zzzv.  16  note— a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  on  the  bank  charter  act,  rV.'zlilL 
112— arguments  ol^  against  repeal  of  navigation  laws. 
IvL  11  et  srg.- president  of  board  of  control,  1802,  64 
note. 

Herrings,  imported,  proposed  new  tariff  on,  IV.  zlL  47 
note. 

Herschel,  the  discoveries  of^  L  v.  40. 

Uertford  prison,  education  among  criminals  in,  IV.  zlUL 
96  note. 

Hertwlts,  capture  of,  by  the  Russians,  H.  zr.  72. 

Hess,  general,  character  of,  IV.  HL  7— ^plans  of,  89. 

Hesse,  general,  forces  under,  1828,  IL  zv.  67. 

Hesse,  anny  of,  IH.  zzz.  26  note— a  member  of  the  Zoll* 
Vereln,  IV.  UIL  18. 

Hesse-Cassel,  contributions  fhmi  France  to,  I.  IIL  48  note 
— character  of  the  elector  of.  and  revolutionary  disturb- 
ances in,  1830,  IT.  zziv.  84— rev<dutionary  movement 
in,  1631,  zzv.  88— votes  of.  In  the  Germanic  Diet,  HI. 
zzvil.  4  note— popnlatioD  and  military  contingent,  0 
note— dissolution  of  the  Chamber  in,  M— statistics  of, 
IV.  liiL  0  note — aflain  in,  and  dissensions  between  Aus- 
tria and  Prussia  regarding,  91— intervention  of  Russia, 
92— final  settlement  of  affairs,  98. 

Hesse-Darmstadt,  contributions  from  France  to,  L  ill.  48 
note — votes  of,  in  the  Germanic  Diet,  HL  zzviL  4  note 
— praulation  and  military  contingen^  0  note — statistics 
of,  IV.  UIL  0  note— accepts  the  Qermanlc  constitution 
of  1848,  77. 

Hesse-Hombnrg,  aocesskn  of,  to  the  ZoU-Veidn,  HL 
ZZV1L66. 
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Uttwe  OldenbaiK  aceepts  the  Ctonuanlc  conBtitotloii  of 
1848.  IV.  im.  T7. 

HetoirLsts,  formation  of  the  sodety  of  the,  in  Greece,  EL 
zlv.  4 — ^itfl  origanization,  b—^ecnoy  maintained  r^ard- 
ing  itfl  afiaini,  6— b^n  the  insurroction  in  Wallacliia, 
16 — headed  by  Alexander  Ipsilanti,  16  note. 

Heygate,  alderman,  amimenta  of,  against  the  resumption 
of  cash  payment«>,  I.  iv.  78  et  aeq. — speech  of,  on  the 
budget,  1820,  x.  65 — arguments  of,  against  the  suppres- 
sion of  smaU  notecs  IL  xxL  18. 

Heymdff,  colonel,  n.  xxiv.  20. 

Heyteabury,  lord,  appointed  goremor-general  of  India, 
but  the  appointment  canceled,  IIL  xL  16. 

Heyteabury,  dinfranchised,  IL  xxiii.  49  noteu 

Uldu,  brigadier,  at  Aliwal,  IV.  zlix.  78. 

Hides,  proposed  reduction  of  duties  on,  IV.  xlii.  49. 

Hlggln^  Dr.,  declaration  of,  for  repea^  IV.  xlL  69. 

High  Church  party,  indignation  of  the,  at  Catholic  eman- 
dpatlon,  IL  xrii.  7— objects  of  the,  in  desiring  reform, 

H^h  treason,  punishment  of  death  abolished  for,  in 
France,  rv.  I.  36. 

Bigham  Ferrers,  diaftfanchlsed,  IL  xxiiL  48  note. 

Higher  classes,  spread  of  Liberalism  among  the,  in  En- 
gland, I.  V.  llO-^irUication  confined  to  the,  in  Russia, 
viiL  40— proportion  of  taxation  paid  by  the,  IL  xxliL 
147. 

Highlands,  the,  the  potato  disease  and  fiunlne  In,  1846, 
iV.  xliiL  31, 61— moans  taken  for  their  relief,  68. 

Hill,  m^Jor,  defense  of  Pegu  by,  IV.  xlix.  117. 

Hill,  Kowiand,  his  plan  of  post-ofilce  reform,  IIL  xxxvilL 
13. 

Hindia,  surrender  of,  to  the  British,  HL  xxxix.  46.  . 

Hindon,  disflnanchised,  IL  xxiiL  48  note. 

Hindoo  Coosh,  advance  of  the  British  to  the,  m.  xL  T8. 

Hindostan,  non-progreMivo  state  of,  L  L  67 — proposed 
opening  of  trade  to,  m.  xxxL  78 — ^neglect  of  manufac- 
tures of,  by  act  of  1S33,  74— repeated  conquests  of, 
xxxfac  B. — Sfe  India. 

Birchova,  capture  of,  by  the  Russians,  IL  xr.  49  pssssge 
of  the  Danube  by  the  RnssiRns  at,  116. 

Histoire  Naturelle,  Museum  d*,  grant  f<Hr,  DL  xxx.  18 
note. 

History,  special  character  of  present,  I.  L  7S,  76 — ^Her- 
der's philosophy  of,  IIL  xxvlii.  47— Schlegel^s,  50. 

Uoang-ho  River,  the,  IV.  xlviiL  7. 

Hobhouse,  Mr ,  aftenirard  Sir  John  Cam,  IL  xxiL  79— res- 
Iniation  of,  and  thrown  out  for  Westminster,  III.  xxxi. 
68— appointed  to  woods  and  foreiit?,  148 — president  of 
board  of  control,  1886,  xxxv.  44  note— arguments  oC,  for 
corporate  reform  bill,  xxxvi.  9 — on  the  British  inter- 
ference at  Herat,  xL  68 — ^president  of  board  of  control, 
1846,  IV.  xlUL  4  note. 

Hoddo,  Lucien  de  la,  on  the  republican  forces  in  1848,  IV. 
xML  49. 

Hodorynski,  a  Oallcian  noble,  death  of,  IV.  xlvL  88. 

Hoffman,  denunciations  of  the  ultramontane  party  by,  H. 
xvL  IL 

Hoflhnan,  general,  defeat  of  Struve  by,  IV.  Hit  67. 

Uohenlohe,  prince,  created  a  peer,  II.  xvl.  69— corps  un- 
der, for  inyasion  of  Spain,  I.  xiL  70. 

Hohencollem,  representation  of,  in  the  Diet,  IIL  xxvlL  4 
note— population  and  military  contingent,  5  note — ac- 
cepts the  Germanic  constitution  of  184^  IV.  llii.  77. 

Hohenzollem-Hechingen,  representation  of,  in  the  Diet, 
HI.  xxviL  4  note. 

Holbeck,  rates  of  mortality  In,  1S41,  IV.  xIL  17  note. 

Holkar,  the  treaty  with,  HI.  xxxix.  84— Its  discreditable 
terms,  36— defeat  and  final  submission  of,  6L 

Holland  House,  social  influence  of,  L  v.  111. 

Holland,  lord,  <m  the  bill  for  detaining  Napoleon  at  St. 
Helena,  L  ii.  69 — arguments  of,  against  the  foreign  en- 
listment bill,  iv.  100  <t  seg. — on  the  treatment  of  Napo- 
leon at  St  Helena,  ix.  IISC— chancellor  of  Duchy  of  Lan- 
oapter,  1830,  IL  xxllL  6  note^-one  of  the  commission 
for  giving  the  royal  assent  to  the  reform  bill^US— chan- 
cellor of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  1886,  IIL  xxxv.  44 
note. 

Holland,  number  of  chDdren  receiving  education  In,  L  x. 
57 — designs  of  France  regardinfr,  IL  xvii.  49— the  navi- 
gation laws  directed  against,  xlx.  80— Mr.  Wallaoe*8  act 
regarding,  88 — dissensions  between,  and  Belgium,  xxiv. 
69 —Jealousies  between  them,  70— final  separation  of 
Belgium  from,  xzv.  80— protocol  fixing  its  limits,  88— 
wariike  prepantloDS  of,  83— the  king  of,  application  of, 
to  the  Qermanic  Diet,  89 — warlike  preparations  in,  60 — 
what  the  Ixmdon  oong^vss  should  have  done  r^^rding, 
61-~views  of  France  and  England,  08 — reason  which  1^ 
them  to  support  the  Belgians,  68— change  the  election 
of  Prince  Leopold  made  on  views  of,  65— change  in  pol- 
icy of  Great  Britain,  66— change  in  language  of  France 
and  England  regarding  Luxembourg,  67 — further  ne- 
gotlatJona,,  and  secret  treaty  between  France  and  En- 


gland, 68 — ^the  five  powers  deviate  tmm  act  of 
tlon,  and  she  declares  war,  69 — commencement  of  hov- 
tilities,  and  forces  on  both  ti  les,  70— defeat  of  the  Bel^ 
gians,  71 — intervention  of  the  French,  78 — annistire, 
and  withdrawal  of  the  French,  73— acquiescence  of  the 
northern  powers  in  the  intervention  of  France  and  En. 
gland,  74— advantages  gained  by  her  by  the  hostDitie*, 
75— final  terms  proposed  by  the  five  powere,  Vk — reci- 
procity treaty  of  PruMla,  etc,  with,  UL  xxviL  61 — prep- 
arations of  England  and  France  for  war  with,  xxix.  S4 
— convention  regarding  Antwerp,  65 — ^ncsotiatioos  on 
the  sul^ect,  86— militaiy  preparations  of,  89— el^e  and 
capture  of  Antwerp,  90  et  teq. — reasons  ot,  for  desirioi^ 
accommodation,  95— treaty  with  Belginm,  96 — reeda- 
tlon  of  the  Congress  of  Muntz-Graetx  r^putliii^  xxx. 
86 — limbourg  and  Luxembouiig  assigned  by  the  treaty 
to,  xxxiv.  88 — fncsh  protoccrf  r^arding  Belgium  afcoep^ 
ed  by,  86 — ^the  Indian  possessions  o^  ceded  to  the  En- 
glish, xxxix.  86— increase  of  exports  to,  1837-lft|4>,  IV. 
xlL  89 — award  by  king  of,  on  the  Maine  boondary, '.  1^— 
changes  in  constitution  oi^  1848,  lUL  19 — system  of  pris- 
on labor  in,  Ivii.  8. 

Holmes,  Mr.,  at  the  opening  of  the  Manchester  and  Liver- 
pool Railway,  IL  xxIL  61. 

Uolstein,  vntes  of,  in  the  Germanic  Diet,  IIL  xxvIL  4  note 
— population  and  mHitaiy  contingent,  5  note— ^refusal 
of  the  Diet  to  sanction  a  constitution  in,  36— etataetks 
of,  rv.  liiL  6  note.— 6V«  also  Schleswig-Holstein. 

Holy  AUlance,  the,  motion  regarding,  L  ii.  58- 


which  led  to.  ill.  60— its  terms,  61— and  the  CongreH  of 
Troppau,  viiL  70— share  of,  In  the  congreeees  of  Tro|^ 
pau  and  Laybach,  76. 

H^y  coat  of  Treves,  the,  and  religioas  movement  eaosed 
by  it,  HL  xxvii.  73. 

Holy  Cross,  mountain  of  the,  IL  xflL  6L 

Holy  Trinity,  storming  of  convent  aL  Mlseotoofl^  IL  xlr. 
136. 

Holyrood,  arrival  of  Charies  X.  at,  U,  xviL  98«-hla  court 
at,  IIL  xxix.  39— his  departure,  xxxiii.  74. 

Home  and  foreign  markets,  comparative  value  oCt  in  Da- 
gland,  IL  xix.  43. 

Home  trade,  value  of,  as  compared  with  foreign,  I.  x.  76 
— the  total  value  of  British,  76  note — importaooe  ol  IL 
xvil.  127. 

Homme  des  Champs,  De1IIIe*a,  II.  xvili.  64 

Homme  d'Etat,  the  Mdmoin  d*un,  IL  xvllL  00. 

Moms,  battle  of.  III.  xxxii.  10. 

Hondia,  Don  Narcisso  de,  minister  of  Jnatloe,  L  xlL  S5 
note. 

Hone,  trials  and  acquittal  of,  for  libel,  I.  iv.  SI. 

Hong  Kong,  proposed  cession  of,  to  the  Britiab.  TV. 
xlviii.  87— its  cession,  45. 

Honiton,  partially  disfranchised,  II.  xxiiL  42  noteu 

Hood,  lord  and  lady,  accompany  the  queen  to  the  cor> 
nation,  I.  x.  109. 

Hooker,  the  prose  of,  III.  xxvIlL  41. 

Hope,  G.  W.,  colonial  under-secretary,  1841,  IT.  xlL  14 
note. 

Hope,  the  banker,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  I.  vi.  61. 

Hope  and  Baring,  Messra.,  I.  vL  76. 

Hopetoun  House,  embarkation  of  George  IV.  from,  L  x. 
163. 

Hops,  foreign,  proposed  reduction  of  duty  on,  IV.  xlU.  49. 

Hombost,  M.,  IV.  11  v.  67. 

Home,  Sir  W.,  solicitor-general,  1880,  II.  xxIlL  6  notCL 

Homer,  Mr.,  ailments  of,  1816,  for  the  resumption  'if 
cash  payments,  I.  ii.  46— reflections  on  his  views.  6S, 
54— death  of,  iv.  86— sketch  of  his  career  and  cliaract*  r, 
27 — his  character  as  an  orator  and  political  pbilosopUr, 
88-Peel  a  follower  of,  IV.  xll.  6. 

Homniich,  surrender  of  the  Sikhs  at,  tV.  zlix.  106. 

Horse  Guards,  preparations  against  the  Chartists  at  the, 
IV.  xH».  138. 

Horses,  importation  of,  Into  France,  II.  zriL  18& 

Hort,  d.^feat  of  the  Austrians  at,  IV.  Iv.  £8. 

Hortense,  queen,  influence  of,  with  Labedoydre,  I.  iiL  7S. 

Horticulture,  improvement  of,  in  France,  I.  ix.  S. 

Horton,  Mr.  Wilmot,  his  propoeals  on  emigration,  and 
how  received,  I.  x.  117— on  the  emigration  question, 
II.  xxi.  87,  88. 

Hospitals,  deaths  in,  In  Paris,  IL  xvii.  1!^— the  Parisian, 
statistics  of  admissions  to,  etc,  xxv.  42— decree  for  «»• 
tabliBhing,  in  the  Papal  States,  IV.  zlvL  66i 

Hospitality,  prevalence  of,  in  Afghanistan,  IIL  zl.  81. 

Hospodan  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  the,  IL  ziiL  74. 

HAtel  de  Ville,  the,  capture  of,  by  the  inaui^anta,  1830. 
IL  xviL  69— recaptured,  71— proviatonal  governaient 
at,  their  reception  of  the  concoarions  of  the  king,  86— 
importance  of  its  capture,  104— scene  at,  between  the 
Orleanlsts  and  Republickns,  xxiv.  88— visit  of  the  Daks 
of  Orleans  to.  89— his  reception,  80— captdre  oC  by  the 
insurgents  of  18th  May,  1839,  IIL  xxxiv.  87— appoint- 
ment of  provisional  govenimait  at,  184B,  IT.  zJviL  79 
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M  Biti  prooevuliigs  of  the  provltioniil  (OTernment.  I.  4 
— ^lODlbdoo,  etc,  at,  6— demoutratioii  of  March  17  at, 
58  —  praparatioiu  for  dcfenee  at,  GO—insurracUoiiarx 
wovisional  governiuent  at,  Tft. 

Hotel  Bourbon,  meeting  of  the  Orteantat  depnttoe  and 
pe«ra  at  the,  IL  xxlv.  19. 

Bottentota,  effecta  of  the  emanelpatloa  of  the,  at  the 
Cape,  IV.  Ivi.  47— their  deaertlon.  48. 

Houdetot,  general  d\  at  the  Gol  de  Housala,  IV.  zlv.  28. 

Uouae  tax,  the,  ita  Inequality,  If.  xxiii.  147— motion  for 
repeal  of  it.  III.  xxxL  60^pn>poBala  of  Mr.  Dlaraeli  re- 
garding it,  IV.  Ivi.  7a 

HouaehoM  auffrage,  Droogham*a  propeaal  of,  II.  xxU.  75 
note— «8Ubli«hed  in  Pniaala,  1848,  IV.  lUI.  S9. 

Ilouaefi.  increaved  value  of,  in  France,  II.  xvii.  SBw 

Hovara,  monument  erected  hj  Alexander  to,  I.  viii.  64 

Hovick,  lord,  declaration  by,  on  reform,  18S0,  II.  xxlL 
42  noto— motion  bj,  on  it,  1830, 43— arguroenta  of,  on 
the  Iriah  Church,  IIL  xxxv.  83— aecretarv  at  var,  188fi, 
44  note — on  the  emigration  from  Ireland,  188T,  xjpcvl. 
69— new  ajstem  of  land  aalen  Introduced  by.  In  South 
▲natralla,  xxxviil.  11— rotea  against  Mr.  Villieni**  mo- 
tion on  tlie  eom^lawa,  07 — motion  by,  on  the  IrUh  fran- 
ehlae,  41— thrown  out  for  Northumberland,  1841,  57 — 
See  afterward  Grey,  earl. 

Howlett,  major.  In  bnttle  before  Prome^  III.  xxxix.  69. 

Hoarqua  fort,  capture  of,  by  the  British,  IV.  xlvtU.  80. 

Hrabovski,  commandant  of  Buda,  IV.  Ut.  48. 

H  liber,  liberation  of,  IV.  1 11— a  leader  of  tha  revolt  of 
May  15,  73. 

Hubert,  the  conspiracy  of,  hia  t^  and  aentenoe,  III. 
zxxiv.  19. 

Bnckscher,  M.,  IV.  liil.  46.  64 

Hudderafleld,  seditions  AKsemblage  at,  I.  x  49 — nanv- 
factnrlng  distress  In,  1829,  II.  xziL  16— member  glreo 
tok  xxiil.  43  note. 

Hndson's  Bay  Company,  terms  of  Oregon  treaty  regard- 
Ing,  IV.  xlLi6. 

Haft  Xotul,  the  retreat  down  the.  III.  xL  133— forcing 
of  le  by  the  British,  IV.  xlvlii.  91. 

B  agh  Lud^y,  first  voyage  by  the,  from  Bombay  to  Sues, 
IIL  xl.  18. 

Bugo,  Victor,  the  romancea  of,  II.  xvlii.  70— a  writer  for 
tbe  daily  preaa,  74— La  Tour  du  Neale  by,  IIL.  xxx.  7 
— el<fcted  for  National  Assembly,  IV.  1.  77— speech  of, 
against  Ateliers  Natlonaux,  79 — opposes  the  conatttu- 
Uon  of  1343, 11.  16. 

Huiab,  captain,  at  ChUHanw-allAh,  IT.  xlix.  101. 

Hulka,  prisoners  in  tbe,  IV.  Ivi.  43  note. 

Hull,  morciintile  losses  in,  on  the  peace,  1. 11.  6 — election 
of  1S35  in,  IIL  xxxv.  19 — non-registratiou  of  foreign* 
era  at,  IV.  xlli.  82. 

Hullin,  general,  indemnity  to,  I.  Ix.  lOS  note. 

Hulot,  general,  tuppreaaion  of  outbreak  at  QronoUe  by, 
III.  xxix.  24 

Bumun  apecies,  provision  for  the  general  diffuaioii  of  tbe, 
I.  L  46. 

Huniann,  M.,  report  on  the  finances  by,  1841,  IV.  xliv. 
59 — new  valuation  proposed  by,  60. 

Uumboldi,  Alexander  de,  at  Alx-la-Chapelle,  L  vi  61— 
tbe  works  of,  II.  xvlii.  61 — his  energy,  63— character 
of,  as  a  stat4ssman.  III.  xxvii.  42. 

Bume,  David,  the  autoWiofnnphy  of.  III.  xxviiL  £4— re* 
Ilgious  idfluence  of,  in  Genaany,  68 — on  colonial  gov- 
ernment, xxxi.  101. 

Hume,  lord,  on  tho  right  of  the  able-bodied  poor  to  ra* 
lief,  IT.  xlil.  29  note. 

Hume,  Dr.,  murder  of,  by  the  Amefican  aympathizers, 
III.  xxxvU.  106. 

Bume,  Joseph,  discussion  on  the  queen  originated  bv,  I. 
z.  42 — motion  by,  for  reduction  of  taxation,  18il,  103— 
moves  the  repeal  of  the  combination  laws,  IL  xlx.  53 
—motion  by,  on  the  Irifth  Church,  xx.  25— on  the  emi- 
gration question,  xxL  27— opposes  the  expedition  to 
Portugal,  54 — opposes  the  grant  to  Canning's  family, 
99 — vote  o^  on  the  address,  1S30,  xxll.  25— motion  by, 
for  reduction  of  the  army  and  navy,  29 — motion  by,  for 
giving  members  to  the  colonies,  xxiil.  75 — on  the  op- 
porition  of  the  Peers  to  tbe  bill,  109  note— motion  by, 
OR  tbe  address,  IIL  xxxl.  87— ailments  of;  against 
the  coercion  act,  86  ct  aeq. — on  the  reductions  of  tax- 
ation, 1833,  58— coalition  of,  with  the  Irish  members, 
113— motion  by,  against  tbe  Lords,  xxxvL  23— ODpoaes 
tbe  addition  to  the  navy,  1836,  51— and  moves  the  re- 
duction of  the  army,  ib. — ^banquet  to,  in  Dniry-Lane 
Theatre,  55— moves  the  stoppage  of  the  supplies,  1837, 
58 — motion  by,  on  Uie  allowance  -to  Prince  Alttert, 
xxxvIlL  8— opposes  addition  to  the  army.  1889,  84— 
urges  reduction  of  tho  army  and  navy,  iV.  xll.  105  — 
arguments  of,  against  Mr.  Fielden*s  factory  bill,  xUii 
flO — opposea  increase  of  the  army,  Ivi.  70L 
Bun,  penristent  character  of  the,  I.  i.  60. 
Buna,  the  conquests  of  the,  II.  xi'd.  4 
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Huaehbaek  of  N6ti«  Dame,  Hugo's.  IL  xvilL  TOl 

Hungarian  refngeea,  differencrs  between  Great  Britain 
and  Russia  xagarding,  IV.  IvL  64 

Hungarlana,  the  struggle  of  the,  against  the  Turks,  IL 
xxvl.  4— fidelity  of  tha,  in  Italy,  IV.  Hi.  84 

Hungary,  tbe  revolt  of,  in  164$,  1. 1. 19— tta  suppression, 
21— the  conquest  of,  by  the  Turks,  II.  xlli.  85— exaita- 
mont  in,  1930,  and  moaanrea  of  the  government,  xxv. 
30 — enthusiasm  in,  in  favor  of  the  Poles,  xxvl.  83— tha 
Insurrection  In,  IV.  lU.  09— iU  eflfects  in  Italy,  84— 
successive  invasions  of,  llli.  3  —  the  constitution  of,  10 
— exelurive  privileges  in,  11— commencement  of  tro«* 
bl«s  In,  liv.  8— deroandaof  the  LIbarala,  9— conatltuttoll 
for,  ib. — commencement  of  tlia  revolt,  15— coostitntloM 
granted,  16  — hostility  In,  to  the  Austrian  rule,  19— 
ooneillatory  measures  of  Austria,  20— preparationa  of 
Jellaeliloh  against,  27  meeting  of  the  Depotles,  2ft— 
Arst  acta  of  the  Pariiamant,  and  internal  reforma,  29^— 
first  differences  between,  *nd  Austria,  88 — state  of  par- 
tiea  In,  84— the  Democrats,  85— character  of  the  lead- 
ers, 86  et  9eq revolt  of  the  Racen,  48— preparatloaa 

for  war,  48— plan  of  the  campaign  by  the  Amrtriaaa,  44 
—by  tbe  Hnngariana,  45— eflbrta  of  the  latter,  46— 
proclamation  of  the  Diet,  47 — murder  of  Lamberg,  48 
—Diet  dissolved,  and  deolarpd  In  a  state  of  siege,  Bf^ 
reception  of  constitution  of  1349  in,  Iv.  3— mlUUry  de- 
■eripUon  of,  4 — ^foroea  and  plans  of  Austrians,  5— their 
advaooa  to  Komom,  at&,  4  7 — movementa  of  Georasy, 
8— and  of  Bem,  9— diflicultiea,  etc.,  of  Oeorgey,  10,  11 
^-eiforta  of  Kossuth,  etc.,  18— execution  of  Bathlany, 
18— discord  among  the  chiefs,  and  displacement  ii 
Dembinski,  19 — operations  In  Transylvatila,  SO  et  asK 
—renewed  advance  of  tbe  Insoigenta  toward  Paatb,  B 
—battle  of  Tapio-Blaeke,  25— and  of  Isaaseg,  Httm^ 
—further  succesaes  of  Georgey,  80  et  ara.— divlsioB 
among  tbe  leaders,  83  et  aegii— declaration  of  inda* 
pendenoe,  36— preparationa,  and  government  declared 
revolutionary,  87— retrvat  of  the  Austrians  f^om,  41— 
divided  opinion  aa  to  the  conrM  to  be  followed,  48 — 
storm  of  Buda,  48— farther  successes,  44,  46— plan  of 
Austrians  and  RuKslana,  46 — forcea  of  HungarlaiM,  47 
— and  of  tlieir  opponents.  50 — total  forces  of  Inwurgenla, 
51— cauaea  of  delay  in  opening  the  campaign,  53— antry 
of  the  Russians,  54— operations  on  the  Waag,  55— bat- 
tle of  Acs,  56— and  of  Komom,  57— proposals  for  capit- 
ulation, 68— results  of  campaign  hitherto,  64— battle  of 
Debrscsin,  66 — disasters  In  Transylvania,  C8 — suppres- 
sion of  tbe  insurrection  there,  70— eontinu«;d  disaaten^ 
71  et  aeqf.— capitulation  of  Georgey,  and  close  of  tiia 
war,  80  et  ae?-— exeoatlona  of  leaders,  85 — Interest  of 
the  war  in,  87— the  insurrection  uniustifiabia,  88— rt- 
snlti  to  freedom  had  it  succeeded.  89. 

Hnntngeo,  tenns  of  the  treaty  of  Paris  regarding,  L  UL 
48. 

Hunt,  Henry,  and  tha  Spafield  riots,  L  IL  67— Insnma. 
Uonary  efforts  o^  1S17,  Iv.  10— at  the  Peterloo  meeUng, 
z.  26,  27— his  arrest,  87— trial  and  sentence  of,  89— pu- 
sQlanimity  o%  36— motion  by,  on  the  general  distress, 
H.  xxllL  97. 

Huntingdonshire,  the  election  of  1886  for,  IL  zzL  44 

Huntington,  partially  disfiranchised,  H.  xxUi.  48  note. 

Husband  and  wife,  proposed  separation  of,  under  mm 
poor-law,  IIL  xxxL  158. 

HusUseon,  Mr.,  on  the  resamptkni  of  cash  payments  fai 
1818,  L  iv.  SS,  40  note— speech  of,  on  the  agricultural 
distress  questkm,  x.  71  note — ^resolutions  on  the  sgricnl- 
toral  dlstren  proposed  Iqr,  180— speech  of,  1888.  on  the 
currency  question,  188  et  §eq. — becomes  president  of 
board  of  txmde,  U.  xiz.  17 — ^heads  the  Liberal  section  of 
the  cabinet,  18 — his  character,  19— sketch  of  bis  career. 
ib.  note — aiguments  <^,  for  the  reciprocity  system,  24  m 
ara.— errors  ol^  in  his  reciprocity  system,  84— the  silk 
bill  brought  in  by,  49— reduction  of  the  duties  on  for- 
eign wool,  60— Mil  for  regulating  strikes  broa^t  fai  by, 
5^renewed  fl'e»  trade  meararas,  1826,  76 — nev  laws 
regarding  colonial  shipping,  77 — arguments  d^  for  sup- 
pression  of  small  notes,  xxL  6— assents  to  the  retentloB 
of  small  notes  in  Scotland,  25— first  brought  into  the 
cabinet  by  Lord  Liverpool,  68 — mfennderstanding  ba> 
tween  Welllngt(»  and,  oo^  the  com  bill,  79  note— rraly 
of,  to  tbe  complaints  of  the  sflk  weavorti,  etc..  83— b^ 
comes  colonial  secretary,  91 — tenders  his  reaignatkn, 
94— at  first  retains  office  under  Wellington,  96— rerfgns 
on  the  East  Retford  question,  96— a  member  of  the 
finance  committee,  100^— aiguments  of,  against  repeal 
of  the  test  and  corpontSon  laws.  107— vote  of,  on  the 
address,  1680,  xxiL  25— defense  or  the  monetary  system 
by,  33  note— dedaratkm  by,  on  refimn,  1889,  48  note- 
returned  for  Liverpool,  1830,  57— at  tbe  opening  of  the 
Manchester  and  liverpool  RaRway,  60— his  death,  6L 

Hussein  Pacha,  measuresof,  s|;alnst  the  Janiaaries.  IL 

llefof  Ai 


zv.  11— operaMooa  of,  1888, 48— foicea  for  relief  ( 
onder,  HL  xxziL  8    defeated,  and  absndona  Alappa,  U* 
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defeated  at  BejUu,  18— iwnoved  from  the  eam- 

_      ,13. 

BakehiiMon,  Mr.,  aids  in  the  eocape  of  Laraletia,  L  Hi.  96 
—his  trial,  etc,  96. 

Butt,  Mr.,  nev  alien  act  broaght  in  by,  IV.  xUL  82. 

Hntton,  the  geologist,  L  ▼.  4L  • 

Hutton,  Mr.,  at  the  Pelerloo  meeting,  L  x.  ST. 

liny,  tenna  of  tieaty  of  Aix4a^hapeUe  regarding,  L  tL 
flO. 

Hyadnth,  the,  eomhat  between,  and  Chinese  Jonka,  IV. 
zItULSS. 

Byde  de  Nenville,  M.,  supports  Foaeh&,  L  ilL  8— his  char- 
acter, {^—motion  by,  regarding  the  inferior  jadges,  89 
— «nd  the  Royalist  Joumids,  ix  14— on  ths  Spanish  ques- 
tion, xiL  81— sketch  of  his  career,  ib,  note><-mhiister  of 
marine,  XL  xyL  78— resignation  of,  91— after  the  fall  of 
Charles  X.,  zziv.  19— opposes  the  attempt  of  the  Dnch- 
•M  de  Berri,  lIL  zxix.  46— arrest  of;  T7. 

Byderabad,  oontribation  levied  by  Shah  Boqjah  on,  III.  xU 
60— town  of  (Sctade),  IV.  xUx.  2— admission  of  British 
agent  to,  4— treacherous  attack  aa  the  Reaidenoy  at,  18 
—capture  of,  19— battle  of,  94  et  sf^.— its  results,  96 

Hyderabad,  fort  of,  captute  oi;  by  the  British,  IV.  xlix. 
107. 

Byder  Khan,  forces  under,  for  defense  of  Qfausnee,  ELL 
xL  68— taken  prisoner,  79. 

Bydra,  marithne  Importanoe  of,  IL  xili  48— prosperity  of, 
xIt.  9 — revolt  of,  22— orgmnisation  of  the  insurreetion 
at,  98— attack  on,  proposed  by  the  Turiu,  106— euergeU 
fe  eondnet  of,  after  the  fall  of  Ipmrs,  109— opposition 
government  to  Capo  d'Istrlas  at,  IIL  xxxiL  84— block- 
aded by  Rusria,  ih. 

Bydriote^,  naval  suoeesses  of  the,  B.  xiv.  84-^ttaek  on 
the  Turkish  fleet  at  Chios  by  the,  68  et  era. 

Bykulxle,  defeat  of  England  at^.  xlviiL  7& 

Bythe,  partially  d]sflranohised,IL  xxliL  43  note. 

L 

Ibrahfan  Fteha,  oflTers  of  the  Sultan  to,  regarding  Greece, 
B.  xiv.  1(^— his  plans  for  campaign  of  1824,  ib. — sut^u- 
gation  of  Cases  by,  104— disasters  of,  at  sea.  119 — forces 
and  plans  of,  for  campaign  of  ld2ff,  119 — his  landing  in 
the  Morea,  120 — victory  of,  near  Modon,  191— captures 
gphaeteria,  122— eapturas  Navarino,  128— losses  of  his 
fleet,  124 — defeat  of  his  fleet  off  Modon,  ik— successes 
of,  on  land,  126— losses  of,  his  fhriher  successes,  and 
capture  of  TripoUtss,  127— defeat  of  the  Qreeks  at  Tri- 
eorpba,  etc.,  by,  128— operations  of;  after  the  fall  of  Mls- 
■otonghi,  147 — state  of  his  forces,  14S — reinforcements 
received  by,  166— war  of  exterminatk>n  by  him  in  the 
Morea.  159— account  of  the  battte  of  Navarino  by,  169 
note— his  proceedings  after  it,  164— evacuates  Greece. 
<».— operations  vL  after  the  battle  of  Navarino,  xv.  140 
—evacuation  of  Greece  by,  <6.— forces  under,  against 
Pacha  of  Acre,  IB.  xxxii.  Inlays  siege  to  Acre,  8— 
skillful  operations  of,  and  its  capture,  0— victory  at 
BooiB,  10— captures  Aleppo,  11— victory  of  Beylau,  19 
—results  of  the  campaign  tOL  18— advance  of,  to  Konieh, 
14— successes,  and  preparations  for  decisive  battle,  15— 
forces  o^  16— battle  of  Konleh,  17  rt  teq — lu  results, 
and  his  further  successes,  20— Interference  of  Russia,  ^8 
€t  STf— terms  oflbred  by  Tiutey  to,  25— withdraws  on 
treaty  to  Syria,  28 — forces,  etc..  of,  for  campaign  of 
1838, 48— victory  of  Nezlb,  49— dispersion  of  his  troopn. 
f  1— bis  defeat  I17  Napier,  t6.— bombardment  and  fall  of 
Acre,  72— losses  of;  and  his.  position  after  fall  of  Acre, 
78— probable  results  of  his  advancing  to  Constantinople, 
zxxiv.  11& 

Ida,  Mount,  defeat  of  the  CretaiA  on,  U.  xiv.  97. 

Umb  Napol^bun^es,  Louis  Napoleon*s,  IB.  xxxliL  76, 
xxxiv.  44,  IV.  xlvL  80. 

Idatedt,  position  of  the  forces  at,  IV.  UU.  08— battle  «f,  99 
tt  an/.— iU  reaults,  102. 

Iganle,  victoiy  of  the  Poles  at,  II.  xxvi.  66. 

Dehester,  disfranchised,  II.  xxiii.  42  note. 

nieipil  meetings,  uneertainty  of  the  law  regsrdlQg,  L  x.  SO. 

magitimate  diildren,  proportion  of,  in  France,  II.  xviL 
122— poUtfeal  effects  of  this,  128— proportion  of;  to  legit- 
imate, tn  Paris,  XXV.  42 — regulations  of  new  poor  law 
ngaraing,  BI.  xxxL  160— wgnments  against  this,  159 
—amendment  carried,  ib. — proportion  of,  in  Paris,  1838, 
xxxiv.  16. 

midt  distillation,  simpreision  of,  IT.  xix.  73. 

DUnois,  sutistios  off^  banks  in,  BI.  xxxviL  7  note— mOes 
of  raaway  in,  IV.  xliiL  199  note. 

Imagination,  modem  French  worlcs  of,  their  pefsleioos 
character,  B.  xviiL  5— DeUlle's  poem  called,  64. 

Imitotion,  as  the  eharacteriatio  of  earty  Uteruuxe,  IIL 
xxvtil,  4. 

Immigration,  amount  of  Iridi,  into  Cheat  Britain  during 
the  fkundae.  IV.  xUil.  45. 

Immoral  pnblieatiions,  law  a^atnit  the  erian  of;  in  PkriS| 
BLxxx.81 


Immonlity,  prevmlenoe  oi;  tn  the  great  towna  of  XVaaeUi 

and  its  effects,  B.  xvii.  129  H  teq ^prevaleaee  ^  in 

France  under  Louis  Philippe,  xxv.  41— statisties  show- 

lug,  in  Paris,  42  —  prevalence  of;  among  the  "woiXtag 

classes  in  France,  IB.  xxlx.  4,  61    . 
Imperial  Canal  of  Chhia,,the.  IV.  xI^iL  8L 
Imperial  donatories,  law  for  indemnity  to  the,  in  France, 

Lix.102. 
Import  duties,  proposed  reductions  of;  by  Peel,  IT.  xB.  46, 

47. 
Importation,  duties  on,  In  Turkey,  and  injury  done  by  it, 

IL  xilL  21. 
Imports,  Algeria,  IV.  xiv.  &-180O-186S,  48  and  noleu 
Imports,  Cansda,  Increase  of,  since  1841,  BL  xxxviL  112. 
Imports,  France,  increase  of,  1816  to  1921,  L  ix.  4—1825- 
1896.  B.  xvL  52—1822^1880,  xviL  88  note— fkll  in,  after 
the  Revolution,  xxv.  88—1884-1836.  BL  xxxHL  46— 
1837-1841,  xxxiv.  9  note— increase  of;  1841  to  1847,  IV. 
zUv.  2  and  note-1845.1860,  L  97  note— foUing  off  In, 
184Q,  IL  84. 

Imports,  Germany.  IV.  llli.  5  note. 

Imports,  Great  Britain,  ratio  of,  to  shipping,  18S0-1861, 
L  L  28  note— 1702  and  1815.  IL  9— faUing  off  In,  181T, 
iv.  10— increased  amount  of,  1818,  89— amount  of,  ISlS, 
43— foiling  off  in,  1819,  66— tneiease  of,  1816-1818,  x. 
20  and  note— fall  In,  1818  to  1821,  28— 1820-19SA,  B. 
xix.  8  note— 1688-1868, 47  note— excess  of,  over  exports, 
1825,  65,  67— excessive,  1625,  79-1818-1832,  as  com- 
pared  with  ctirrency,  etc,  xxL  19  noti— diminution  of; 
1820,  xxiL  16—1830  to  1833,  BL  xxxL  66  note— ISfi^ 
1840,  XXXV.  6  note-1884-1836, 18  note-exceeo  of,  ov«r 
exports,  1887-1849,  and  its  effects,  xxxvlL  84— compar- 
ison of  navy  with,  1708  and  1888,  xxxvUL  85  note— 
1880-1843,  IV.  xlL  17  and  note— Improvement  In,  1S3»- 
1844,  77  note— 1815  and  1845,  117  note— teerease  in, 
1842  to  1847,  xUL  13  and  note— gnat  tneiease  of,  over 
export*,  1847,  xlilL  71— teUe  of,  1841-1849,  ib.  note— tn- 
crease  of.  1847,  etc,  193—1845  to  1850,  ib.  note— great 
excess  of,  over  exports,  its  causes  and  consequences, 
144, 145— effects  of  the  gold  disooverfes  on,  166  and  note 
—1846  to  1859,  IvL  4  and  note— effect  of  the  gold  dis- 
coveries on,  74  and  note. 

Imports,  India,  IB.  xxxix.  9  and  note— 1849-1854, 89  note 

Imports,  Irish,  1T03-182S,  B.  xx.  6— before  and  ainoe  the 
Union,  IIL  xxxL  124  note. 

Imports,  United  Stetes,  1824-1886,  IIL  xxxrlL  6  note. 

Imports,  West  Indies,  before  and  after  emancipation,  BL 
xxxviL  125  note. 

Impregnable,  the,  at  the  battle  of  Algiers,  L  tL  72, 77,  T9, 89. 

Imprisonment,  arbitmry  power  of;  under  Louis  Philippe, 
BL  xxlx.  70 — fluency  of,  in  Paris  under  Louis  Phi- 
lippe, XXX.  81— sentences  oi^  in  the  army,  1889  to  1S43, 
IV.  xlUL  23-inorease  of,  in  Enghind,  IvL  4L 

Imprisonment  for  debt,  re-enactment  o<;  In  Franee,  IV. 
U.  4. 

Incendiarism,  prevalence  of;  1880,  IL  xxfl.  70— continued 
provalencc  of,  tn  England,  xxUL  2& 

Income,  ksh  Finances. 

Income  tex,  inequality  and  inlnstloe  of  the,  L  IL  fS,  B. 
xxliL  147— aroounte  of;  paid  by  the  agricultural  and  the 
manufhcturing  interests,  xix.  42— dass  by  which  pdd, 
xxilL  125— proportion  of,  paid  by  land,  etc,  186,  160— 
proposed,  on  the  Irish  cleigy,  IIL  xxxL  45— t^ueatened 
imposition  of,  xxxv.  96— Ftoers  scheme  of;  IV.  xlL  46— 
alarm  excited  by,  49— argumento  against  it,  50— Ik  Ii 
passed,  65— It  was  Justifiable,  68— ite  Injustice  on  per- 
ishable incomes,  RO— how  levied  In  Denmaric,  60  note- 
produce  ot,  77, 104— continuance  of  it,  1845,  xUL  11^ 
arguments  against  it,  16  et  »q. — ^reflections  on  It,  19— 
1848,  ete.,  IvI  88.— 5e«  also  Property  tax. 

Incomes,  proposed  taxation  of,  in  France,  IV.  IL  6— estl. 
mated  total  amount  o^  in  1816,  L  IL  20— Peers  estimate 
of  total  amountt  of,  IV.  xlL  46— perlshabte,  i^fnstioe  of 
the  income  tex  on,  58. 

Incorporated  trades,  unrepresented  nnder  municipal  re- 
form bOl,  IIL  xxxvi.  & 

Inoorporationa,  value  of.  In  Turiiey,  IL  xilL  90. 

Inconvertible  currency,  value  of  an,  I.  x.  19. 

Indefotlgable,  mutiny  on  board  the,  I.  ii.  69  note. 

Indemnities,  final  arrangement  between  France  and  the 
allies  regarding  the,  I.  vi.  SO. 

Indemnity,  bBl  ^  1818,  L  iv.  41— the  Uw  of  the,  paased, 
B.  xvL  80— Ite  results,  81— Hs  distribution,  82. 

Independence,  passion  for,  in  Greece.  B.  xiv.  8 — inersas. 
ing  passion  for,  in  Poland,  xxvL  11 — univanal  pasflan 
for,  IB.  xxxix.  1— causes  of  this,  2. 

India,  vast  Increase  of  the  British  power  In,  L  L  14, 16— 
vast  recent  growth  of  the  British  empire  In,  vi8.  1— pe> 
tltion  against  the  restrictions  on  the  trade  to,  x.  64— 
British  exporte  to,  75  note— the  recent  wan  of  Rigland 
in,  against  Mphammedans,  B.  xv.  1— memhen  proposed 
to  be  given  to,  xxtlL  75  note— steto  of,  under  the  East 
India  Oompaqy  compared  with  ite  former  etalei,  BL 
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xzxL  TO—iaonMe  of  trade  with,  since  abolition  of  the 
monopolj,  78  and  note— InJasUoe  done  hj  new  act  to 
lababltanls  oi;  74— tlie  British  sjstem  of  govenuMnt 
In,  xxxlL  4— impoftonoe  of  E^^pt  with  ragard  to,  40— 
pecnllarltied  of  the  British  empire,  xxxiz.  8— advantace 
of  the  English  guyemment,  4--and  its  evfls,  6— extent 
of  the  Briii:4h  empire,  6— great  payments  drawn  to  En- 

rand,  7 — excltiiion  of  natives  from  sltoatiaos  of  trust, 
-ii^uiy  to  iniiutnr  from  the  connection  with  Great 
Britain,  9 — causes  oi  the  porert j  of  the  inhabitants,  10 
— ^means  of  irrigatlun  fumi<ihei  by  nature,  11— great 
extent  of  sea-coast,  13 — public  works  whidi  formerly 
«xiflte'i,  13— difflnultled  of  the  British  government  as  c»> 
gards  public  workM,  14 — results  of  Um  2iemlndar  system, 
16— the  vHiage  system,  16— general  increase  of  produce 
In,  17— effect  of  a  real  reciprocity  if  esUblished,  18— 
neglect  of;  as  a  cotton-produolng  country,  19— hnpoesi- 
bUlty  of  augmenting  indirect  taxe^  20— revenues  of  the 
Gompany,  21 — decline  of  industry  under  former  British 
•dministratlons,  22 — litems  of  revenuei  23— mondpoUes 
of  opium  and  salt,  and  other  sources  of  revenue,  24— 
military  esUblbhment,  25— this  not  excessive,  2<U^he 
Sepoy  trooDd,  27— true  policy  to  be  pursued  by  the  gov- 
ernment, 2i3— judicial  eitabllMhment,  29— the  protected 
State-s  And  their  rapid  decline,  80— great  want  of  a  pa- 
per circulation,  81 — drain  of  the  precious  meUls  from 
England  tot,  82 — splendor  of  rwent  history,  83 — Lord 
Gomwallls*s  second  administration,   84 — dLwreditable 
treaty  with  Scindbu  etc.  35— accession  of  Sir  George 
Bartow,  and  conclusion  of  Hahratta  peace,  86 — ^mutiny 
at  Velloro.  87— Lord  Bilnto's  administration,  38— Eari 
lEoica's  admlnUtratlon,  the  Ghooite  war,   3J— earty 
disasters,  41 — auocejses  of  Ochteriony,  42— hirtlier  auc- 
eeisea,  and  con<du<iion  of  peace,  43— ratiflcation  of  it,  44 
—causes  of  tlie  Pindarree  war,  and  their  outrages,  46 — 
commencement  of  it,  46— batUe  of  Kirkeo,  etc.,  47— 
■eoond  cbeclc  of  tlie  Felshwah,  48— fnrtlier  successes  <tf 
the  British,  49 — ravages  of  cholera  in  the  army,  60 — 
farther  suoceases,  51 — end  of  the  war,  and  of  loid  Uas- 
iing's  administration,  53— reflections  on  it,  68— Amherst 
administration,  and  war  with  Burmah,  54— causes  which 
lei  to  it,  66— resouroes  of  the  Burmetfe,  and  dlAcnltles 
of  tbe  war,  66— first  operations  of  it,  57— its  slow  prog- 
ress, and  sickneae  among  the  troops.  68— their  successes, 
69 — ravenes  in  Burmah,  60 — iulforlngs  of  tlie  troops  in 
Rangoon-  61— reverse-*  on  Arracan  frontier,  62 — fresh 
elTortd  01  the  British,  and  their  success,  63— victories 
before  Rangoon,  64— actions  during  advance  on  Pnmie, 
66— sapture  of  Provne,  66— storming  of  Aiiacan,  67 — 
renewed  dii&ciUtles  from  sickness.  68— decisive  victo- 
vieii,  69 — advance  toward  Ava,  and  submission  of  Bor- 
meee,  70 — renewed  hostllitte-s  and  flmsl  victory.  71 — 
peace  concluded,  72 — reflections  on  the  war,  73— it  was 
unavoidable,  74 — treoty  with  King  of  Siam,  76— mutiny 
at  Banvckpore,  76— its  suppredsion,  77 — reflections  on 
St,  78— difference  with  Rajoh  of  Bhurtpore,  79— increased 
disturbances,  and  interference  of  tlie  British,  80— com- 
mencement of  the  war,  and  forces,  81 — siege  and  cap- 
ture of  Bhurtpore,  82et  «rg..>Jts  re^iuits,  86— acqalsitiaDi 
of  Singapore,  8d— consequences  of  them  triumphs  In 
cauding  andne  reduction  of  army,  xl.  1— embamased 
state  of  finances,  2 — probable  effects  of  relaxing  the 
commercial  code,  8— Lord  William  Bentinek,  govemor- 
goneral,  and  his  character,  4 — ^hls  first  measures,  6 — 
further  eoonamlcsd  reformft,  6— large  reductions  in  the 
army,  7 — ^abstraction  of  offioere  to  ilU  dl|domatic  situa- 
tions, 8— abolition  of  the  Suttee.  9— destmetian  of  the 
Thugs,  10— removal  of  civil  forfeitures  consequent  on 
eonvenion  to  Christianity,  11— political  traqiMMstlons. 
deposition  of  Bi^ah  of  Goorg,  etc,*  12 — ^restoretion  of 
poasago  by  Bed  flea,  18— Metcalfe's  interim  govern- 
ment, and  liberation  of  the  press,  14— refiectloQfl  on 
this,  15— character  of  Lord  Auckland,  16 — deposition 
of  Ri^fah  of  Sattara,  17— the  north  the  quarter  of  dan^ 
Ser  to,  18— Femia  tlie  chief  barrier,  19— description  of 
AfgluuDlBtan,  20 — character  of  its  population,  21  — 
threatened  invasion  of  Zemaun  Shah,  etc.,  24— trea^ 
whh  Pereia  In  1801,  25— rupture  with  Persia,  and  al- 
linnee  with  Afghanistan,  26— renewed  alliance  with 
Persia,  97— jealousy  of  Rusaia  r^arding,  28— her  prog- 
raWf  and  views,  89— chances  of  invasion  by  her,  82— 
Afghanistan  the  barrier  against  her,  887--means  by 
which  it  might  liave  been  retained  in  interest  of  En- 
|dand,  84— Es  state,  36— advantages  from  supporting 
&oet  Mobamme  1,  8T — Russian  designs  on  llerat,  38— 
kingdem  of  the  Bikhs.  89_Jealo«sy  between  tliem  and 
the  Affehanw,  40— Russian  intrigues  at  Cabul,  41— poU^ 
pursued  toward  Dost  Mohammed,  4ft— siege  of  Herat,  44 
oC  eeg.— tnterltBrouce  of  the  Kngllah,  and  raising  of  it,  60 
— oflmete  of  tiUs.  61 —policy  tovnud  Aff^ianistan  resolved 
on,  62— treaty  for  restoration  of  Shah  Soq)ah,  54  €t  srg. 
— prepMatloiu  for  the  expedition,  66— foroes  Ibr  it,  57— 
displays  In  the  Pai\)aab,  68— the  march  into  Afghanis- 


tan, 59  eC  eeg.—reoeptlon  of  Shah  Soojah, 
caused  by  these  events,  66 — further  movements  and 
successes,  67  at  Ji>f.— capture  of  Ghnsnee,  70  tt  mq,^ 
flight  of  Dost  Mohammed,  78— entry  into  Cabul,  74— 
hcnoia  conferred  on  the  Headera,  75— flattering  appear- 
ances bk  Afghanistan,  76— real  causes  of  embarram- 
ment,  77— plans  for  the  Aitnre  In  Afghanistan,  78— at- 
tack  on  Khelat,  79— growing  difliculties  of  the  troopt, 
81,  83— disquieting  intelligence  from  Herat,  84— death 
of  Rui^eet  Singh,  and  hostUe  disposition  of  the  SUchs, 
86— progress,  etc,  of  tiie  insurrection  in  Af|0ianIstaa, 
8ft-oheaks  in  the  Bamian  Pass,  87,  88-^efeat  of  Boat 
Mohammed,  89— his  i^h  attempts^  90— and  victory,  9S 
—hie  surrender,  98— inoreaf  ed  tranquillity,  94— renewed 
insuRoction,  and  victory  of  Nott,  96— victory  of  Wymer, 
96— progress  of  the  Insurrection  in  Aikhanistan,  97  et 
SM.— proceedings  at  Oabul,  101  $t  ssg.— death  of  Bumes, 
108— losses  of  the  British,  etc,  106— tenns  of  the  eapit» 
vlation  in  A^hanietan,  121— the  retreat  from  Afglum- 
istan,  128  et  «^.— recall  of  Auckland  and  9fiptABtmetA 
of  Elleaborough,  186— injustice  of  tbe  Afgfamiistan  ex- 
pedition,  187— erron  tai  It,  188, 189— the  confBrring  td 
civil  offices  on  military  officerai  140 — diffienltiee  rsgard- 

S>r,  1811,  IV.  xU.  16— reinfopcements  sent  to,  after  tlw 
ghanisfean  disaster,  61  estimated  eonply  of  sugar 
Ihim,  1847,  xUfi.  6  note— eapabflitieB  of;  for  prodm»ian 
of  sugar,  10— alleged  efBact  of  admission  of  slav^growa 
•ogara  on,  11 — the  abolition  and  resumption  of  flcggliig 
In,  26— the  Britbh  empire  In,  and  the  French  in  Al- 
glers,  xlv.  49— exports  of  opium  from,  zlvUL  21— dieae. 
trous  state  o^  after  the  Afj^ianistan  retreat,  47— coUee- 
ticn  of  troops  at  Peshawur,  48— vievs  of  govflimment 
rwarding  Afghanistan,  51 — general  despondence,  62 — 
agitatian  and  IndpieBt  coospuw^,  68— depressed  stato 
of  troops,  54— r^olcingB  in,  on  the  relief  of  Jeilalabad, 
elc,  66— final  rettremeDt  of  the  British  firom  Afghan- 
istan,  106— Joy  on  these  successes,  107 — the  conqoest 
and  annexation  of  flelnde,  xllx.  1  ef  sso.— the  war  with  • 
Gwalior,  84  et  Mq — ^resolts  of  Lord  Ellenborengb*s  ad- 
ministretioa,  48— his  recall,  44  et  9eq, — appointment  of 
Sir  H.  Uardmge,  46— disoontents  among  the  Sepoys,  47 
— arrival  of  Hardinge,  and  his  first  measures,  48— in. 
portadbe  of  railways,  49 — measures  for  oonstmcting 
them,  t'b.— history  of  the  Sikh  war,  60  H  seo— treaty 
wi^  the  Slkhn,  88— Joy  on  these  successes,  fW  sofund 
Sikh  war.  94  et  /mq, — annexation  of  the  Pu^Jaub,  110-^ 
peace.  111— padfle  improvements  of  the  Gompany,  112 


prosperity,  124 — reflections  on  the  fall  of  the  Company, 

126 — danger  of  direct  government,  126. 
Indiana,  st&tlca  of  banks  In.  IIL  xxxvit  7  note— Inerease 

of  banks  in,  1887,  28— miles  of  railway  In,  zUlL  129 

note. 
Indian  com,  proposed  abdltiao  of  dntj  on,  IV.  xlii.  49 — 

importations,  etc,  of,  1847,  xUii.  41 — meal,  government 

sales  of,  in  Indand,  80. 
IndlMi  press,  Uberation  of  tbe,  IIL  xL  14— reflectlane  on 

i^l^ 
Indians,  language  and  philosophy  of  the,  Schlegers  wort: 

on,  UL  xxviiL  6& 
Indigo,  prices  of,  1824-1836,  IL  xix.  64  note — and  sugar, 

Joiut-Htock  companies,  for  1826,  66  note— laU  in,  182fr. 

1826, 79  note— prices  of,  1824.1882,  xxUL  180  note— fUl 

in  price  of,  1782-1837,  IIL  xxxvU.  46  note 
Indirect  repreeentatkm,  the  system  of,  in  England,  IL 

xxlL  2,  8. 
Indirect,  taxation,  uiogremlre  abandcnment  ot  IV.  xUL 

20. 
bdlrect  taxea,  advantages  (^  L  U.  21— predooe  of;  France^ 

n.  xvii.  86 — the  repeal  of,  the  cause  of  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  sinking  fund,  xxii  88— amount  repealed, 

ib.  note^thetr  repeal  due  to  the  oontraction  of  the  cur. 

ranqr,  40— Impoesitalllty  of  augmenting,  in  India,  IIL 

xxxfac.  20— repeal  of.  In  France,  1848,  IV.  L  28— falling 

off  hi  them  there,  1848,  IL  1,  88. 
Individual  liberty,  law  snspending,  passed  by  the  French 

Chambers,  L  iiL  66-discassloa  on  it,  66— and  in  the 

Peers,  70. 
Indoor  and  outdoor  paupers,  comparison  o^  1640u.]84B| 

in.  xxxi.  168  note 
Indus  river,  the,  IV.  xllx.  62— prebaUe  route  of  Rnaria 

toward,  UL  xL  82— army  of,  67— violation  of  treaty  with 

Ameers  of  Soinde  regarding,  60 — ^passage  of  It  l^r  the 

A^thaniatan  expedition,  61— course,  etc,  of;  IV.  xllx. 

l--efforts  of  the  British  to  obtain  possession  of  It,  8 — 

treaties  regarding  it,  ibk  4    measures  fbr  improvement 

d;8L 
Industrial  Association  of  Vienna,  commencement  of  Uh- 

enl  movement  in  th«|  IV.  Uv.  2. 
Industrial  capabilities,  eofects  of  machinery  on,  H.  xxir.  & 
Xhdnstrial  erhiWtfcm  in  the  Lonvre,  the,  1819,  L  ix.  16. 
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lodiutrlal  lataraBta,  gnnrth  of  th«.  In  England,  IL  zxUL  4. 

IiidiutrioiM  olasMs,  alienaUoa  of  tna,  troax  the  Wallington 
zDlnlitry,  IL  zxiiL  3. 

Indiulry,  effeeUi  of  the  cnrraney  bill  of  1819  on,  L  L  6, 87 
— progreM  o<^  in  Poland  under  Buwia,  rllL  9 — how 
iiimalated  bf  paper  currency,  IL  xiz.  1— revival  o(y  in 
Cheat  BriUin  In  1899,  a—progren  of,  Ireland,  xx.  6— 
effect*  of  the  railway  system  on,  xxii.  63— dopreaalon  of, 
by  the  refonn  passion,  xxiiL  97 — interests  o£^  and  those 
or  capital  at  variance,  181, 189~4lepresBed  state  o^  in 
IFVance,  1831,  xzv.  S5--improved  condition  of^  in  France, 
1882,  UL  xxix.  81— stagnation  o^  in  England,  1883, 
zzzi.  10— pi^iwous  state  oC  1834,  ftom  the  new  bank 
act,  112_revlval  of;  in  Oreeoe  nnder  Otho,  xxxlL  87— 
Ohartiani  directed  to  reoiganization  of,  xxxrii.  64— in. 
Jnry  to,  In  India,  from  connection  with  Great  Britain, 
xxxix.  9,  99— obstaoles  to,  in  Algeria,  IV.  xlv.  7. 

Industry,  House  of;  Dublin,  grant  to  the,  II.  xx.  6  note. 

Infantado,  the  duke  dd,  measures  o^  against  Murat,  I. 
JUL  101— Joins  Ferdinand  VIL,  vIL  98 -receives  the  Port- 
Qgnese  princesses,  43^appolnteil  president  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  (Jastlle,  99— exiled  tmui  Madrid,  xt  70— plaoed  at 
(he  he»d  of  the  royal  household,  xll.  91— dlaraiasal  of; 
firomoOce,  9S. 

lalhnticide,  prevalence  oi; In  France,  IIL  xxte.  5— alleged 
•Doouragement  to,  by  the  new  poor-law,  xxxL  161. 

Influit  labor,  act  regulating,  tai  factories  HI.  xxxl.  109— 
bill  for  regulating,  in  France,  xxxlv.  77  —Lord  Ashley's 
bttls  for  regulating,  1843,  IV.  xlL  78— Sir  James  Ora- 
ham's,  79--neces8ity  for  regulating,  In  manufacturing 
•ad  mining  districts,  81 

Inthnt  mortality,  ratios  of,  la  large  towns  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, IIL  xxix.  6— high  rate  ot  In  great  cities,  lY.  xlUL 
lft7. 

Inftraal  machine,  the  expiodon  of  the,  IIL  zxxUi.  80— Its 
discovery,  81. 

Influence,  employment  of;  under  Lonis  Philippe  In  France, 
IV.  xliv.  1& 

Information,  spread  of;  In  Greeee,  n.  xlv.  8. 

Ingilby,  Sir  W.,  motion  by,  on  the  malt  tax,  IIL  xxxL  50. 

Inglis,  Sir  R.,  returned  in  opposition  to  Feel  at  Oxford.  II. 
zxL  199— arguments  of,  against  Catholic  emancipation, 
140— arguments  of,  against  the  reform  bill.  xxiU.  47 — 
aiguments  of,  against  the  Irish  Church  bill,  IIL  xxxL 
40  €t  sef.— opposition  of,  to  the  tithe  bill,  187. 

Ings,  one  of  the  Cato  Street  oonaplraton,  L  x.  45— execu- 
tion of,  49. 

Inkermann,  parallel  between  Groehow  and,  IL  xxvi.  54— 
General  Bosquet  at,  IV.  xlv.  19, 

Innovation,  extinction  of  passion  for,  in  France,  IL  xvliL  9. 

Inaspruek,  flirht  of  the  emperor  to,  IV.  liv.  92,  98  meas- 
nres  there,  95b 

Inquisition,  the,  re-establlshmont  of.  In  Spain,  L  vU.  84— 
proclamation  by,  a^^nst  the  secret  soeletift),  88— effects 
of,  in  Spain,  00— again  abolished  in  Spain  in  1890,  78. 

Institutions,  relations  oL  to  national  character,  L  i.  01. 

Insurance  companies,  Knglish,  1826w  IL  xlx.  66  note— 
publie  compaaiM  for,  in  Franoe.  III.  xxxlv.  7  note. 

Insurrection,  threatened  in  England,  1817,  L  Iv.  10— 
■ympathy  in  England  with,  xii.  8 — urban,  how  to  be 
eombated,  IL  xvii.  Ill— preparations  of  the  politieal 
uidons  for,  1831,  xxHL.  69— inauguration  of  pillar  to,  in 
Paris,  IIL  xxxlv.  79— fiiequency  of;  in  China,  IV.  xlvUL 
Vk 

lasnrraotion  act  of  1817  for  Ireland,  the,  L  Iv.  18— passing 
eC  It,  1823,  and  its  provisions,  x.  198— renewal  of  It, 
1894,  IL  XX.  91— its  effects,  93. 

Insurraction<i,  the  repeated,  against  Louis  PhUippe,  IV. 
xliv.  1. 

Intellect,  relations  of  the  cultivation  o^  to  morality,  L  L 
47— Increasing  influence  of,  in  governments,  x.  16l. 

Xntelligense,  unrepresented  under  the  refmn  bUl,  n. 
zxiti.  151. 

Intemperance,  prevalence  of,  in  OallefaL  TV.  xlvi.  18. 

Xnteredt,  low  rate  of.  In  the  opening  of  1825^  IL  xlx.  69, 
63,  xxL  14  -and  1829,  xxlL  16— rbe  of;  during  a  mone* 
tary  crisis,  to  what  due,  IIL  xxxv.  8— rise  in,  1840t, 
zxxviL  41— low  rate  of,  1844  to  1846,  IV.  xllL  1  and  note 
— mtes  oL  during  the  crisis  of  1847,  xliit.  78— enormous 
tatee  of,  1847, 101— mtes  of,  October,  1847,  to  Novem- 
ber,  1848, 104  note— high  rate  of,  1856, 146— variations 
in,  under  the  bank  charter  act,  152. 

Interest  of  debt,  votes  of  Chambers  on  rednctloo  of,  1887, 
m.  xxxlv.  6. 

Intere:its,  repreaentathm  as  based  on,  1.  L  64— separation 
«^  caused  by  fall  of  prices,  and  Its  effects,  IL  xxIL  4^ 
danger  to  representative  system  from  diversity  of,  xzlit 
196. 

bitemal  commnnkation,  obetades  to,  In  Spain,  I.  vIL  10. 

Intemnl  navigation,  publie  companies  for,  in  Prance,  IIL 
zxxlv.  7  note. 

Internal  state.  Influence  ef  the  refena  UU  on,  IL  xxHL 

in. 


InterventioD,llm!ta  of  t)|e  right  of;L  TfiL  74— the 
policy  of,  u.  xUi.  66s  ^— «<>  pursued  by  Peter  the  Great, 
68— true  principles  of,  xxL  o& 

Intimidation,  empl«>ymont  o^  during  strikes,  11.  xfac  S5— 
means  of  preventing  it,  IIL  xxxvii..61. 

Intoxicating  liquon,  annual  expeaiditue  bgr  the  wurkipg 
dasses  on,  IL  xxltL  164. 

Inundationsl  destructkm  by.  In  Fraoee,  1841,  IV.  xlfv.  6B. 

Invalides,  Hotel  des,  at  Paris,  n.  xviiL  89— ^aptnre  of 
the,  by  the  insuigents,  xvii.  89 — reinterment  of  Kapo- 
leon  In,  III.  xxxlv.  87— attempt  of  the  mob  on,  1848,  IV. 
1.7. 

Inverness,  Lord  Brougham  at,  UL  xxzL  IBO. 

InvemeHs-shire,  election  of  1885  for,  UL  xxxtL  t, 

Ionian  Islands,  treaty  r^^rding  the,  L  UL  59. 

Ipatska,  crossing  of  the  Pruth  by  the  Rnasiana  al,  IL  zv. 
8L 

Iphigenia  in  Taurus,  Goethe's,  m.  xxvilL  10;  19. 

I|rii|genie,  Glilck's  opera  of,  IIL  xxvilL  86. 

Ipsara,  maritime  importance  of,  IL  xiil.  48 — ^prosperity  of; 
xlv.  9— revolt  of,  92— attack  on,  proposed  by  the  Turks, 
103— its  means  of  defiense,  105— its  capture  and  destroe- 
tioo,  106  et  s«^o.— effects  of  the  fall  of,  109 — recaptured 
but  abandoned,  ib, — excluded  from  kingdom  of  Greece, 
XV.  142. 

Ipsllanti,  Alexander,  career  oi;  IL  xlv.  16  note— begins 
the  insurrection  in  Moldavia,  L  vUi.  681  IL  xlv.  16— his 
proclamation  to  the  Gredca,  ib.  note— his  first  measures, 
17 — disowned  by  the  Kussian  government,  19— meaauras 
of  the  Turks  against  him,  90— official  dedaratioo  of 
Buasia  against,  99— 4nttrations  of,  80— encciiaslve  dims, 
ters  of;  89— totally  defeated  and  retires  Into  Austria,  38. 

Ipsflanti,  Demetrius,  IL  xlv.  87— besfaees  Tripolltxa,  89 
— fkilnre  of,  before  Napoll  dl  Romania,  45— operations 
of,  in  the  Morea,  71,  79 — dlseenskms  between,  and  Mav- 
rocordato,  88— dispersion  of  corps  of,  198. 

Irati,  establishment  of  Quesada  at,  L  xi.  78. 

Ireland,  effects  of  tlie  free-trade  policy  on  the  airrieul- 
tiiral  population  of,  I.  i.  10 — emigration  from,  1S»S  to 
1859,  ih.  note — reduced  produce  of  wheat  In,  ib. — the 
rebellion  of  1848  In,  90— proportion  of  educated  aad 
uneducated  criminals  In,  48— the  debt,  revenae»  etc., 
of.  it  66— eonaoildatton  of  Its  exchequer  with  that  of 
Endand,  ib. — lightness  of  taxation  In,  67 — state  oC 
1917,  and  Insurrection  act,  Iv.  18— etatistics  of  erimln- 
all  In,  93  note — policy,  of  the  Romish  Church  In,  viL 
16— Ribbonism  fn,  104— vialt  of  George  IV.  to,  x.  119 
— Marquis  Wellealey  appointed  lord-lieutenant  oC  and 
new  system  of  gnvemraent  there,  116 — causes  of  Its 
wretchednesa,  116— what  would  bare  relieved  It,  IIT — 
effects  of  the  contraction  of  the  currency  on,  118— prog- 
ress of  agrarian  disturbances  In,  119— govemment  ef 
Lord  Welleslcy  In,  190 — examples  made  In  the  disturbed 
dlMtricta,  121— famine  In  1893  in  the  eouth  and  west, 
192— suspension  of  habeas  corpus,  and  InanrreeUon 
act,  193->newspapers  publlslied  in,  1789, 1T9Q,  and  1691, 
196  note— the  change  of  system  In,  due  to  the  renuonp- 
tton  of  cosh  payments,  169— the  union  with.  Canning's 
speeches  In  favor  of,  xi.  8  note — aasesrod  taxea  ei;  re- 
piealed,  II.  xlx.  10 — agriculture  and  manulhctnres  In, 
49— exports  of  grain  to  England  from,  1888-1858,  47 
note— gloomy  aspect  of  affiUrs  Id,  1895,  60— reduction 
ef  duties  on  spirits  In,  and  its  eflecta,  79 — erime  In, 
1893-.1880,  ib.  note— tempervtce  league  in,  and  Its  rs- 
sults,  75— O'Conneirs  account  of  the  peasantry,  xx.  I 
— etatistics  of  condition  of  poor,  9— «wct  of  power  of 
landlord,  8 — ^large  and  redundant  population,  4— large 
grants  from  England  to,  5— increase  of  Industry  and 
production,  6-.aiu»es  of  the  wretched  eltuatloB  of,  7— 
eflecta  of  the  Roman  Gatholie  religion,  8— flitting  of 
farms  for  politioaVpurpooes,  9.-effecte  of  the  potato,  10 
—want  of  poor  laws,  11— absentee  proprieiora,  19— Rib- 
bonroen  and  secret  sooietles,  18-  Orange  lodgea,  14— 
irregularities  in  adminlstxatton  of  Justloe,  16— Intin- 
idadon  of  Jnri(»a  and  wltnesaea,  16 — committals  Ibr 
crime,  1899-1884,  ib.  note— Catholic  emancipation  the 
remedy  praposed  by  the  Liberals,  17— its  effecia,  16— 
dlaturbed  state  in  1828, 19,  90— renewal  of  inaniTeetion 
act,  and  composition  for  tithes,  91— debatee  on  Irish 
corruption  and  Catholic  emancipation,  99— improve, 
ment  In  1894,  28— Mr.  North*a  picture  of  its  state,  94— 
working  of  tithe  composition  bUL  96— rln  of  Catholic 
Association,  96— I  ta  real  objects,  97— Mil  for  ltsrappree> 
slon,  83 — the  banking  system  of,  xxL  94— opposition  in, 
to  the  repeal  of  amall  notea,  95— emigration  the  remfdy 
for  the  evils  of,  99— the  elections  of  1896  In,  and  inter- 
ference of  the  priests  In  them,  45— Peel  on  the  relations 
of  the  Catholic  question  to  the  sUte  at,  76— rapid  in- 
crease of  disturbances  In,  111— facilities  given  to  the 
agitators  by  the  forty-shilling  freeholders,  119— com- 
mand of  them  obtained  by  the  OathoUe  Asaoclatlon, 
118— election  of  0*Gonnell  Ibr  Clare,  114— resolta  of 
this,  116  — Lawlet^s  progress  to  the  north,  IM^Mr. 
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6hoil*t  defloriptioa  of,  IIT— prooMdlngi  of  Um  AmooI- 
ation,  113— government  puts  down  the  meetings,  119— 
Feel  on  the  ittate  of,  in  connection  with  the  Catholic 
qneation,  iS4  eCaeg. — on  the  danger  of  rebellion  in,  189 
— miesion  of  Mr.  Diiwson,  ISS— Ills  epeeeh  at  London- 
derry, 184^-Ietter  of  the  lord-Ueutenant,  and  hii  reeall, 
126 — increased  Tiolenoe  of  the  Catholleo,  186 — eflbcta 
of  agricaltural  distren,  and  the  power  of  the  Catholio 
elei)B7  in  bringing  about  emanelpatlan,  169— differenee 
between  its  predicted  and  ItR  real  resnlta,  160— eoirlt  in 
which  it  was  received  In,  16ft— effects  of  reform  in,  168 
— and  of  free  trade,  169 — eflecte  of  theee  changes  pn 
th<!  Catholics  and  population  of,  170— its  population, 
1806-1861,  ib.  note  — Mr.  Attwood's  speech  on  the 
causes  of  dlstreas  in,  zxiL  11— distress  in,  1SS9,  and 
eommeneemeot  of  agitation  for  repeal  of  the  Union,  18 
— riots  between  Catholics  and  l^rotestants,  19 — distrsct- 
ed  state  of,  and  falhire  of  emancipation  to  pacify  it,  66 
—the  elections  of  1830  in,  69 — increased  agitation  and 
misery  in,  1830,  xzUI.  26— agitation  for  repeal  of  the 
Union,  and  prosecution  of  U'Connell,  27 — proposed 
scheme  of  reform  for,  46— the  reform  bill  carried  by 
the  members  for,  67  note — minority  returned  for,  in 
favor  of  the  reform  bill,  68 — royal  speech  on  the  dis- 
turbances in,  ISSi,  72— the  reform  bill  for,  78— state 
•f,  1831, 99— tithe  outrages,  KK)— passing  of  the  reform 
bin  for,  116 — affects  of  it,  117 — coun^  and  borough 
members  ot,  under  the  reform  bill,  119 — emigration 
Amm,  1849U.1858, 129-efleots  of  the  reform  bill  in,  IIL 
xxzL  1 — beneficial  effects  of  Romish  influence  in,  after 
the  reform  bill,  8— distracted  state  of,  1883,  and  reslst- 
anoe  to  titlies,  13~-deelaration  of  government  on  the 
sabjeet,  and  recommendation  of  the  committee,  18— re- 
flections on  this,  14>— the  evidence  bronght  before  the 
eonimittee,  16,  lO—^^vemment  plan,  and  0*GonneIl's 
opposition  to  It,  17— increased  agitation  and  violence, 
18—murders  and  burnings,  19— efforts  of  government, 
9^— increased  agitation  against  tithes,  and  falrahoodt 
of  their  opp^ments,  91 — small  amount  of  them  indlvid- 
naily  due,  23 — coercion  bill  for,  1838,  80 — ^increase  of 
erime  in,  ift.  note — debate  on  the  bill,  and  alignments 
for  it,  81  ee  segr.— And  against  it,  86 -it  Is  carried,  43— 
reflections  on  It,  48 — Its  wisdom  and  necessity  shown 
by  its  results,  44 — bill  for  redncing  Church  establish- 
ment, 45— arguments  against  it,  46 — and  for  it,  4S,  M 
— ita  pMfrress,  61 — ^new  ministerial  project  regarding 
tttliex  In.  62— true  causes  of  tlie  evil  of,  68 — emigration 
ft*nm,  1861-1864,  ib.  note — effiMts  of  the  measures  of 
1833  In,  110 — commencement  of  agitation  for  repeal 
of  tlie  Union,  114— attack  on  Baron  Smith,  116— debate 
«n  m'>tioa  for  repeal,  116  et  teq. — statistics  connected 
vlth,  before  and  sines  the  Union,  124  note— 'Ineiieased 
agitation  for  repeal,  136— modified  coercion  bill  for, 
143 — increased  agitation  and  disorders  in,  167— predial 
ontratres,  and  riot  at  Ratheormack,  168 — ^the  elections 
of  1886  in,  XXXV.  21— alleged  falling  off  in  Protestant- 
Ism  in,  o4— eflbct  of  tiie  admlnistralon  of  Peel  in  1886 
with  regard  to,  48— effects  of  the  agitation  against  the 
Lord<<  in,  xxtvl.  48— the  Catholic  Association  revived 
in,  44— report  recommending  poor-law,  45 — history  of 
the  measuro,  and  causes  of  ita  long  abeyance,  46— Mr. 
Nleholl's  report  on  the  soUect,  47 — ^poor-law  bill  for, 
introduoed,  6)— statistics  of  destitution  in,  60— differ- 
ence in  Its  statisties  and  those  of  Great  Britain,  61 — 
final  establiMhment  of  poor  laws  in,  62 — Lord  Norman- 
b/s  admlnlHtration  in,  66— effects  of  agitation  In, 
XXX viL  8—lmportitions  of  wheat  from,  1838-1841,  88 
— 'mm  19>>l  to  1814,  ib.  note — agrlenltural  wages  in, 
1839,  46— paitpera  In,  1810,  i5.— niurd«r  of  Lord  Nor- 
bury,  and  Increase  of  crime,  xxxviil.  36-4tatiBtIc8  of 
1%,  1837,  1838,  and  1839,  36— committals  for  it,  1826- 
1810,  ib.  note— alliance  of  government  wltii  O'Connell, 
S7 — wholesale  liberation  of  prisoners,  38— inadequacy 
«f  the  remedies  applied,  89— It  the  batt]e.4eld  of  par- 
ties, SO— new  reform  bill  for,  1841,  and  its  fate,  41— the 
•lection  of  18*1  for,  67  note— Liberal  majority  rptnmed 
by,  61— this  due  to  Catholic  ssoendency  in,  63 — pro- 
posed exemption  of,  from  income  tax,  and  increase  of 
duties  on  spirits,  IV.  xll.  46— the  temperance  move- 
ment In,  65— ita  progress  and  decline,  66— crime  in, 
183^1849,  ib.  note— commencement  of  the  repeal  Mu- 
tation in,  67— monster  meetings,  68— their  i^araeter, 
•nd  languaise  used,  69— measures  of  goremment,  and 
arms  Mil,  70  — >  Rupprex^on  of  the  C^lontarf  meeting, 
and  trial  of  O'Connell,  Tl,  73— sensation  on  his  eon  vie- 
tiou,  78— destruction  of  0*Conneirs  influence  In,  76— 
banking  act  of  1845  for,  116— miles  of  railway  com- 
pleted in,  in  1850,  xlil.  6  note— dlmlnntion  of  crime  In, 
during  railway  mania,  8  note    eifeew  of  railway  system 
on  emiijrallon  from,  9 — Inereitse  of  sgrsrian  erime  in, 
1846.  21— grants  to  secular  colleges  in,  33— extensive 
eultttre  of  the  potato  In,  and  first  appearance  of  the  dts- 
Mso,  a8-«tlM  potato  fjsUors  in,  1846, 40-.the  Protecttoa- 


lata  OB  the  danger  of  famine  In,  60, 64— Increased  agn- 
rian  outrages  In,  TO— life  preservation  bill  for,  69— an- 
ticipated effecta  of  free  trade  in,  91— exporto  of  grain 
fh)m,  1846-1849,  ib.  note— troops  required  for,  1$46, 
zliii.  37— arms  bill  for,  23— measures  for  relief  of  the 
snfliBring  in,  80 — commencement  of  tiie  famine,  81— 
deplorable  state  of  the  country,  83— government  plam, 
88— extent  of  the  distress,  84— woefhl  seenes  which  oc- 
curred, 86— the  queen's  speech  on  it,  86— ministerial 
plans  of  rpllef,  87,  89— Lord  Broogham's  picture  of  tiie 
country,  88 — amended  poor  and  temporary  relief  act, 
40— relief  affonied  nnder  it,  41— ratio  of  indigent,  re- 
lieved, 43— great  mortality,  48— immense  pecuniary 
eflbris  In  Great  Britain,  44— vast  extent  of  emigration, 
46— that  to  foreign  parts,  46— eflbete  of  this  exodns  on 
tiie  popuUtion,  47— free  trade  mainly  the  cause  of  It, 
48— small  amount  of  voluntary  relief,  49— reflections  on 
the  famine,  60— Importation  of  wheat  from,  1846-1866, 
48  note— Lord  George  Bentinck*s  views  on,  68— his 
railway  scheme  for  it,  and  argumento  for  it,  64 — an- 
swer of  government  and  Sir  R.  Peel,  60,  60  cC  teg.— 
division  on  tl:e  subject,  and  reflections  on  it,  68 — the 
advances  to,  1847,  TXU- relative  amount  of  poor-rate  In, 
ib. — new  coercion  bill  for,  97— the  queen's  speech  on, 
1847,  106— miles  of  railway  in,  138  note— pauperism, 
and  expenditure  on  it,  1847-1848,  134  and  note— com- 
mittals for  crime  in,  1844-18^,  126  note — preparations 
for  a  rebellion  in,  1!  8— lis  defeat.  188— effects  of  the 
monetary  crisis  on,  141 — oommissionem*  report  on  emi- 
gration from,  160  and  note— statistics  of  crops  in,  since 
free  trade,  160  note— paupers  relieved  in,  1848-1 SM, 
168  note — Laniartine's  answer  to  revolutionary  depnia- 
tion  trom^  1.  86— probable  re.«nlta  of  universal  snffrage 

in,  11.  86 — pauperism  in,  1S48,  etc,  Ivi.  4  and  note 

effecta  of  free  trade  on  agriculture  of,  31— diminution 
in  popnlatlon  of,  1861,  84 — renewed  predial  outrages 

in,  18i49,  63— bill  for  sale  of  encumbered  estates,  B8 

working  of  it,  64, 66— bill  lowering  the  franchise  in,  68 
— eflbcts  of  the  gold  discoveries  on,  74. 
Irish,  probable  effecta  of  the  Increasing  numbers  of,  in 
America,  I.  i.  68— charscterlsties  or  the,  II.  xx.  7— 
destitution  among  the,  in  ScoUand,  IV.  xlil.  28— cfSeeta 
of  the  vast  influx  into  Great  Britain  of.  xllll.  119. 
Irish  AssocUtion,  agitation  by  the,  1888,  m.  xxxL  1& 
Irish  charities,  fanperial  granto  to,  11  xx.  6  note. 
Irish  Chnrch,  discussion  on  the,  1884,  II.  xx.  86— the  at- 
tacks of  the  Roman  Catholics  m,  and  their  effect.  IIL 
xxxL  8 — revenues  of,  46 — divided  state  of  the  ministry 
on,  188— Mr.  Ward's  motion  on  It,  ift.— m|gnatio&  or 
Stanley,  etc.,  on  the  question,  189— declaration  of  the 
king  on  it,  181 — commission  of  Inquiry  appointed,  183 — 
discussion  in  Uoura  of  Lords  oo,  184 — ^fate  of  bUI,  144 — 
alleged  wealth  and  InefRciency  of,  xxxv.  83— merite  of 
Lord  John  Russell's  motion  on,  61— bOl  for  reform  of, 
xxxvL  19— details  of  ita  revenues,  etc,  ib.  note— Mil 
again  passed  by  the  Commons  and  thrown  out  by  the 
Lrards,  40 — bQl  is  passed  without  the  appropriation 
clause,  67. 
Irish  Church  commission,  the,  HE.  xxxL  138 — ^vlews  of 

parties  on  the,  186, 
Irish  Church  establishment,  bill  for  redncthm  of  the,  TTL 
xxxL  46— argumenta  against  it,  46  et  s^a.— O'ConneU's 
speech  on  it,  48— aignmenta  for  it,  4d— its  prograsi 
through  both  Houses,  61. 
Irish  Church  question,  attack  on  Beet's  ministry  by  the 
Whigs  on  the,  IIL  xxxv.  81— Lord  John  BusseU's  mo- 
tion  on  the,  82 — argumente  fbr  motion,  83— and  sgainst 
it,  t6.— division  on  it,  48. 
Irish  clergy,  state  of  the,  from  non-payment  of  titlies,  m. 

xxxL  Ibk 
Irish  coercion  bill,  division  in  the  cabinet  on  ite  renewal, 

IIL  xxxL  136— modified  one,  148.— S««  Coercion  bflL 
Irish  constabnlaij,  transference  of  maintenance  of,  to 

government,  IV.  xliL  60l 
Irish  corporations,  the  state  of  the.  HI.  xxxvi.  31— gov- 
emment  plan,  and  abuses  complained  of^  82— debate  on 
the  bin,  83  et  aeq aigumento  against  it,  84— bill  car- 
ried in  Commons,  8S-^tered  in  Lords  and  finally  re- 
jected, 89. 
Irish  corporations  bfl],  the,  agaJn  bronght  fonrard,  1887, 

HL  xxxvi  68. 
Irish  eorporation  oommisslooerB,  the  report  of  the,  m. 

xxxvL  83. 
Irish  emigrants,  number  of.  1887,  IIL  xxxvi  69— remlt- 

tanees  from,  1846-1864,  IV.  xliiL  49  «nd  note 
Irish  fhmlne,  the,  effect  oi;  in  indn^Ung  the  monetary 
crtoto  of  1847,  IV.  xUii  73— relatloiis'oi;  to  ttie  mcnetarj 
crisis,  148. 
Irish  Felon  newspaper,  the,  TV.  xHii  136. 
Irish  five  per  cento.,  the  redueUon  of  the,  L  x.  146w 
Irish  hearth  tax,  abdlshment  of  the,  L  x.  144 
Irish  msnahetavBS)  Jolat-ftook  conpules  livr,  1886^  A 
xix.  66DOtei» 
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Irish  Melodim,  nmarka  on  the,  I.  ▼.  14. 

Ii1»h  memben,  the,  dtltteulUea  of  thft  Grejr  mlniitiy  fhmi, 
nL  xxxi.  113— prodominance  of,  In  the  Gommonn, 
xzxv.  4S— oonduet  of,  on  the  corn-law  question,  IV. 
xllL  91. 

Irish  municipal  Mil,  Bettloment  of^  1888,  HL  xxxri.  68 
etteq. 

Irish  party,  fiOr  Robert  Fieol  on  the,  IV.  xllL  88  note. 

Irish  peasantry,  the,  account  of,  by  (yConneU,  IL  xx.  1-^ 
estrangement  of,  from  their  landlords,  19---their  aaso- 
datton  in  secret  societies,  19 — Mr.  North's  picture  d, 
S4^their  improiddence,  etc.,  xxL  1G4. 

Irish  police,  the,  supported  by  Great  Britain,  IL  xx.  B. 

Irish  poor,  wretched  condition  of  the,  IT.  xx.  S — Mr.  Nich- 
oirs  report  on  the  state  of  the,  HI.  xxxvi.  47. 

Irish  poor-law  bill,  passing  of  the,  IIL  xxx'tL  60  et  trq. 

Irish  prelateis  the  address  of  the,  to  the  king,  and  hhi  an- 
swer, IIL  xxxi.  13*2. 

Irish  priesthood,  effects  of  education  at  Mayoooth  on,  IV. 
zlU.  2& 

Irish  spirits,  increase  of  duties  on,  18S0,  II.  xxil«  84. 

Irish  tithe  1>II1,  progress  of  the,  lU.  xxxi.  186— opposition 
of  an  parties  to  it,  137. 

Irish  volunteers,  assoctlttion  of,  IL  xxii.  50— new  associa- 
tion of,  1888,  la  xxxi.  3S. 

Iron,  reduction  in  price  of,  on  the  petioe,  L.IL  8— increased 

■  manufacture  of,  in  Great  Britain,  t.  S^— fall  in,  1818- 
1822,  X.  23  note,  186— prices  of,  in  ISngland,  1892-182fS, 
n.  xix.  7  note— prices  of,  1824-1886,  64  note — ^reduction 
of  duties  on,  18*25,  76— prices  of,  1827-1899,  xxli.  16 
note— and  1824-1832,  xxlii.  130  note— public  companies 
for  worics  in  France,  III.  xxxlr.  7  note — fall  In  price  of, 
1783-1837,  xxxvii.  46  note— rise  in  price  during  the 
railway  mania,  IV.  xliL  8— prices  of,  1816-1851,  xliii. 
115  note. 

Iron  Gate  of  the  Caucasus,  the,  IL  xill.  61. 

Inm  Gate^,  pass  ot  the,  in  the  Atlas,  passed  by  the  French, 
IIL  xxxiv.  68. 

Iron  miners,  strikes  among  the.  III.  xxxvii.  51 — ^institu- 
tion of  the  Darg  among,  60— low  wages  of,  in  Elnglnnd, 
1841,  IV.  xlL  16— riots  of,  in  England,  1849,  20— strike 
of,  in  Lanarkshire,  1842,  and  their  riolence,  21 — rise  in 
wages  of,  during  railway  mania,  xlil.  8. 

Irrawaddy,  the,  the  valley  f:^^  etc.,  IIL  xxxlx.  66— com- 
mand of,  obtained  by  the  British,  IV.  xlix.  118. 

Irreligion,  prevalence  of,  in  the  French  towns,  IL  xvii. 
121. 

Irrigation,  great  importance  of  works  o^  In  India,  III. 
xzxix.  10— great  means  of  it  furnished  by  nature,  11 — 
eanals  of.  In  China,  IV.  xlvlli.  a 

Isabella  of  Spain,  birth  of,  IT.  xxlv.  90— proposed  mar- 
riage  of  the  Duke  d^Aumale  to,  IV.  xlvL  88— marriage 
of,  to  the  Duke  do  Cadis,  46--aUenation  of,  fh>m  her 
husband,  60. 

baktchi,  capture  ot  by  the  Russians,  IL  zr.  86. 

Isaszeg,  battle  of,  IV.  Iv.  26. 

Islands  oTthe  Archipelago,  martthna  importance  of  the, 
IL  xilL  43. 

Isly,  forces  at  battle  of,  TV.  xlv.  89 — French  dispositions, 
40— battle  of,  41  H  -cq. 

Issue  department  of  the  Bank,  the,  as  arranged  by  act  of 
1844,  fv.  zlL  109. 

btaliff,  expedition  to,  IV.  xlvliL  99. 

Istnrits,  M.,  a  member  of  the  Spanbh  committee  In 
France,  II.  xxlv.  66— note  from  Bngllsh  embassador  tO| 

'    on  the  ^nlsh  marriages,  IV.  xlvi.  47. 

Italian  drama,  character  of,  IIL  xxviU.  72. 

Italian  literature,  Glnguen  i*s  history  o^  n.  xriiL  5T. 

Italian  republic,  efforts  of  the  Uberals  (br  a,  FV.  xlvL  63. 

Italian  Republlos,  Slsmondrs  Annals  of  the,  IL  xviil.  27. 

Italian  Revolution,  its  influence  on  Germany,  III.  xxxvii. 
91,89. 

Italy,  violence  of  the  revolution  of  1848  in,  L  L  18— oom- 
menoement  of  the  revoluiionary  movements  in,  viL  101 
—origin  and  secret  historr  of  secret  societies  In,  104, 

106— the  revolution  in  Naples,  106  H  »pq and  In  Pled- 

moot,  113  et  aeq. — character  of  the  revolution  of  1820, 
122— causes  of  its  failure,  128— suppression  of  the  revo. 
Intlonary  movements  in,  vilL  77 — ^reaetlon  In,  and  harsh 
measures  of  the  RxMralists,  85— character  of  the  revolu- 
tions of  1820  In,  X.  163— Carlwttarism  Introduced  from. 
Into  France,  xL  17— effect  produced  in  Spain  by  the 
emshtng  of  the  revolution,  80— treaties  at  the  Congress 
of  Verona  regarding,  xli.  15— efhct  of  the  French  Rev- 
fdtttlon  in,  n.  xxlv.  87— perilous  state  of,  1880,  xxv.  26 
— Insurrections  In  BcAoena,  etc.,  26 — Intervention  of 
Austria  in,  27 — supprcssfon  of  the  Insurrection,  28 — the 
«arty  prose  writers  of,  m.  xxvliL  41— situation  of  aflklrs 
In,  1839,  xxix.  26— intervention  of  the  Austrians  in 
Romagna,  etc,  27— their  entry  into  Bologna.  98— occu- 
pation of  Aneona  by  the  French,  99— •eefMatlon  caused 
bv  this,  SO— efforts  of  the  French  propagandists  and 
I^illsh  leftigees  in,  xxx.  94    arnnesty  proclaimed  by  th« 


Austrians  in,  xxxiv.  91— exports  to,  1846-1849,  IV. 
xim.  118  note— affiilrB  cty  death  of  the  Pope,  xlvi  61— 
election  and  character  of  Plus  IX.,  6^  61— stat«  of 
Italian  opinion, 68— general  amnesty^and  tranf^perts  on 
it,  65— llrst  acts  of  the  Pope,  66 — difliculties  which  be- 
set his  government,  67 — ^these  Increased  by  conceuras 
of  Liberals  at  Rome,  68 — adoption  of  the  same  psliey  hi 
Tuscany,  00 — movements  in  Sardinia,  etc.,  70— papal 
declaration  against  Liberalism,  71 — ^revolntionary  move- 
ment in  Rome,  79— measures  of  Austrian  and  French 
cabinets,  73, 74— effects  In  Piedmont,  75— views  of  Met- 
temlch,  76— Oniaot's  policy,  17— policy  of  the  English 
government,  78 — the  mission  of  Lord  Minto  to,  and  Ui 
instructions,  ib.  and  note  — reforms  lntrodiK«d  Into 
Piedmont,  79— revolution  at  Lnree,  and  its  annexation 
to  Tuscany,  80 — excitement  on  Lord  ]finto*B  arrival  at 
Rome,  81— riot  there,  83— revolt  in  Sicily,  84— pohlka. 
tlon  dr  constitution  at  Naples,  85— eensatlca  caused  ty 
this,  86— convulsions  in  Bidly,  87— credulity  of  lUmer- 
ston  to  the  Liberal  agents,  88 — Lamartine  on  the  state 
of,  1848,  xlvli.  82--BUte  of.  In  beginnfakg  of  1848,  IIL  1 
— proximate  causes  of  tlie  revolution,  2 — effects  of  that 
in  Fmnce,  3 — forces  of  Austria,  4— feding  In  liomberdy, 
8 — insurrection  there,  and  retreat  of  the  Austrians,  9— 
spread  of  the  Insurrection,  12 — forces,  etc,  of  Charles 
Albert,  18— revolution  in  Sicily,  16  et  $eq. — aflklrs  of 
Naples  and  SicDy,  18  et  »^. — change  of  ministry  In 
Rome,  98 — Pope  declares  war  agalnft  Austria,  94— the 
war  between  Sardinia  and  Austria,  25  cfsf^^. — ^Inexeased 
excitement  after  the  All  of  Milan,  77— events  at  Flor- 
ence, etc.,  78— new  ministry  ft  Rome,  79 — revolntion 
there,  and  flight  of  the  Pope,  81 — designs  of  the  revolu- 
tionists after  Rossi*s  death,  82 — republic  proclaimed  in 
Rome,  83 — renewal  of  war  between  Austria  and  Pied- 
mont, 84  et  S'tf. — abdication  of  (  haries  Albert,  96— 
counfcer-revohitlon  in  Tuscany,  101 — aflhin  of  MspleB, 
106  et  vq. — general  confluence  of  the  Insurgents  at 
Rome,  110— intervention  of  the  French  there,  and  its 
foil.  111  et  w^.— siege  and  capture  of  Venice,  118  el  ae^. 
— ^restoration  of  Orand-dnke  of  Tuscany,  and  peace  be- 
tween Sardinia  and  Austria,  120 — repeated  faiterven- 
tions  of  France  and  England  In,  122— conduct  of  the 
military  commanders,  128— to  what  her  defeat  wits 
owing,  124 — her  divisions,  125— want  of  mfllCsry  organ- 
isAtlon  in  southern,  126— unfit  for  freedom,  11 T* 

Italians,  numbers  kA.  in  Austrian  empire,  IV.  IllL  3  note. 

Itlneraire  de  Paris  &  Jerusalem,  Chateaubriand's,  I.  xL  6 
note,  II.  xviil.  8. 

lutein,  M.,  vice-president  of  the  Vor  Fartiament,  IV.  US. 

88. 

Ivan  IIL,  extent  of  Russia  under,  I.  vilL  64  note. 

Ivan  IV.,  deliverance  of  Russia  from  the  Tartars  by,  and 

hts  own  tyranny,  I.  vIlL  88— extent  of  Boaala  nndei; 

64  note. 

J. 

Jabat,  Don  Juan,  minister  of  marine  In  1S99,  L  Yfl.  tlL 

Jabkmowsky,  general,  at  Waitcen,  IV.  Iv.  80. 

Jaca,  repulse  of  the  Royalists  at,  1.  xL  74. 

Jaclcson,  general,  character  of,  and  his  meamraa  agnlHl 
the  banks,  IIL  xxxvH.  14 — vetoes  the  renewal  of  the 
bank  charter,  17— withdraws  VM  putdie  deposits  from 
it,  18— his*  answer  to  the  New  York  petition,  91— In- 
creased hostility  against  the  banks,  92 — account  of  the 
operations  of  the  Western  bsnkn  by,  24 — treasury  order 
rqptrding  cash  payments  for  lands,  S6— retires  fron 
office,  28. 

Jaclcson,  Mr.,  Irish  solicitor-general,  1835^  IIL  xxrv.  16 
note— and  1841,  IV.  xli  14  note. 

Jacob.  Mr.,  his  report  on  the  corn-laws,  IL  xxL  8S,  84. 

Jacob!,  philosophical  system  and  worics  of,  IIL  xxvtil.  66. 

Jacobins,  Proudbon  on  the,  IV.  II.  8. 

Jacobs,  major,  suocesaes  oL  against  Sheer  Mohaanned, 
IV.  xlix.  98. 

Jacqueminot,  general,  commander  of  the  National  Guard 
of  Paris,  IV.  xlvH  62— proposals  of;  rogardlng  the  re- 
form procession,  46 — displaced,  lit. 

Jaen,  defeat  of  Riego  at,  I.  xli.  87. 

Jaffa,  position  of,  IIL  xxxIL  68— evaenatkn  of,  by  tbs 
Egyptians,  78. 

Jail  delivery.  Lord  NQrmanby*s,  m.  xxxvL  66t 

Jaimes,  a  Royalist  leader  In  Murda,  I.  xL  58. 

Jakonbovltch,  a  Russian  conspirator,  I.  viil.  129, 196— «t- 
tempt  on  the  emperor  by,  199— his  flnnnets  and  darinSi 
180. 

Jamaica,  slave  insurreetioQ  in,  1881,  III.  xxxi  8T,  88— 
protest  by  Partlament  of,  against  the  Orden  in  Cmm- 
eO,  89 — grant  to  meet  the  losses  by  the  Insurrection,  <& 
— Increased  production  of  sugar,  and  decline  of  popula- 
tion In,  96— average  produce  of,  before  and  after  cman- 
eipation,  104  note— addreas  of  House  of  Assembly,  tSSS, 
xxxvl  96 — ^the  Assembly  abolish  the  apprentlreship 
system,  zxzviL  191— how  received  by  the  a^roes  In^ 
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12t~TCfirMtoriMM  of.  and  tU  dinolotkm,  lM<~th« 
Ushop  of,  on  the  aboUoon  of  the  apprentlcesnlp  BTsiem, 
m^-bOl  Btupending  the  oonsiltutioB  o^  197— ^rgu- 

mento  for  it,  128  el  vq.-^mDd  anlnAt  It,  180  U  Mq 

mall  midority  for  It,  lS2.-««cond  biU,  187. 

Jamex,  G.  P.  It,  the  noreli  ot^  I.  v.  70. 

Jamee  I.,  Ireland  during  the  reign  o^  UL  zzxL  117  the 
Irish  corporations  founded  by,  xxxri.  31. 

Jaalna,  population  of,  IL  zitt.  89  note— All  Paeha*i  for- 
tress at,  78  and  note — pacha  ol^  xv.  Ill— operations  of 
Choorohld  Fsoha  against,  and  its  fall,  xlr.  44. 

Janisaries,  the,  oiganixatlon,  etc,  o^  U.  xliL  44— state 
aCf  in  1831,  xIt.  14  — measures  or  Sultan  Mahmoud 
against,  85— nerolotlon  at  Constantinople  in  feiror  of,  64 
—measures  resolved  on  by  the  Turkish  goTomment 
against,  xv.  7— neir  statute  regaiding  them,  8— their 
tuttrraetion,  0_their  defeat  and  destruction,  10  el  aeq. 
— ^general  massacre  of  them,  18— elbct  of  tlifldr  destruc- 
tion, HL  xzxii.  6t 

JankowMlti,  attempt  o^  in  Litliaania,  11.  zxvL  71~mur- 
der  oC  8«L 

Janaon,  M.,  on  tba  peeulatlona  in  the  naval  department, 
IV.  xlvii.  10. 

Jardin  Turc,  explosion  of  the  infernal  machine  at  the, 

iiL  zxxiii.  sa 

Jardins,  DelUle's  poem  called,  IL  xvlH.  64 

Jamac,  count  de,  French  embaasador  at  I^ondon,  IT. 
xlvi.  44. 

Jaasy,  terms  of  treaty  of,  ivgardlng  the  Prindpalltlea,  IT. 
xiiL  75  note— commenoemont  of  the  iiisurreetion  of 
Moldavia  at,  xlv.  16— masaacrea  of  the  Cbrivtiana  in, 
81— occupied  by  the  Russians,  xv.  81. 

Jaoeottft,  M.,  minister  of  marine  in  1815, 1,  ill.  9--Tetli«a 
vfth  Talleyrand,  48. 

Jaoregui,  general,  dismissed  fmm  govemonhip  of  Gadls, 
I.  xl  44— but  retoins  it,  ib,  45. 

Java,  reduction  of  dnties  on  sugar  from,  IV.  xlL  106. 
.    Jeanne,  trial,  etc,  of.  III.  xxlx.  78  note. 

Jedburgh,  reform  rioto  at,  II.  xxili.  67. 

JeflEunson,  intimaev  of  Huskisson  with,  IL  xix.  X9  note. 

Jeffrey,  lord,  on  the  works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  L  r.  8— 
the  vorks  of,  44-4ord  advocate  In  1830,  IL  zxlll.  6 
note — amments  of.  In  favor  of  the  reform  bill,  83— 
and  the  Edinburgh  rlota,  1831,  67— on  emigration,  etc., 
IIL  xxxvtIL  90— supports  right  of  able-bodied  poor  to 
relief,  IV.  xIlL  89  note 

JeUaehieh,  count,  IV.  llL  48— Ban  of  Croatia,  llr.  81— 
maasures  of,  against  the  Hungarians,  87— dltavoired 
by  the  government,  but  oontiniies  his  preparations,  98 
—restoration  of,  38— crosses  tlie  Drave,  t'^.  48 — confer- 
«nea  with  Bathiany,  83 — his  character,  8.)— last  nego- 
tiations  of,  48— movements- Msigned  to,  44— first  de- 
Ibata,  47 — nominated  oommander-in-ehlef  in  Hungary, 
60— defeated,  51 — movements  of,  afrainst  the  Insnrrec- 
tioil  in  Vienna,  00— his  approach,  61 — att«anpts  to  gain 
him,  69— during  the  assatilt  of  the  city,  67— at  the  ab- 
dication of  the  emperor,  76— defeat  of  Gfory^y  by,  I  v. 
6 — at  Taplo-Biscke,  85— operations  assigned  to,  41 — 
loBsetf  of,  45 — forces  under,  50. 

Jellalabad,  foroe  left  to  garrison.  III.  xl.  78 — forces  nnder 
Sale  at,  100— arrival  of  the  survivor  of  the  Cabul  re- 
treat at,  184— conduct  of  Safe  at,  185— efforts  of  Snip, 
etc,  at,  IV.  zlviiL  57— earthquake  at,  88— renewed 
•flbrts  of  garrison,  53— continued  blockade,  60 — arriv- 
al of  Pollock  at,  63— tta  previous  heroic  defense,  64 — 
defeat  of  the  Afghans  before,  65— Ellenborough^s  proc- 
lamation to  the  garrison,  66— advance  of  Pollock  trom^ 
87— destruction  of  fortifications  of,  107. 

Jenibasar,  combat  near,  IL  xv.  45— Ij^ttgenstein  re- 
tires to,  56— cavalry  combat  at,  128. 

Jersey,  lord,  lord  ctiamberialn.  III.  xxxv.  16  note. 

Jerusalem,  pachalle  of,  conferred  on  Mebemet  All,  IIL 
xxxlL  83— aubmission  of,  to  the  saltan,  78. 

Jervtfl,  Sir  J.,  Attomey.general,  1846)  IV.  xliiL  4  note. 

Jesbelloni,  prince,  forces  under,  IV.  Iv.  6. 

Jesuits,  the,  re-establlshroent  of.  In  S|)ain,  I.  tII.  ^— 
decree  abolishing,  in  Spfdn  In  1820,  78— deorre  of  the 
Oortea  of  18*20  regarding,  85— expulsion  of,  from  Rus- 
sia, vHl.  67— intrigues  of,  at  tite  Congress  of  Verona, 
xli.  14— Increasing  inftnence  of,  with  Charles  X.,  and 
their  eflbrts  in  France,  1 1.  xvL  9— etrength  of  their 
party  in  the  Legislature  and  ministry,  10— denuncia- 
tlona  of,  by  the  press,  87— oontinned  eflbrta  of,  for 
supremacy,  53— denunciation  of  them,  65— their  an- 
swer, 56  ■ro'ettabllshroent  of  the  censorship  bv,  67 — 
urge  the  disbanding  of  the  National  Guard,  03— de- 
feated in  the  Psria  elections,  1817,  71 — dissensions  be- 
tween, and  the  ministry,  78— lav  against,  81— their 
indignation,  89— dangeroite  influence  of,  on  the  gov- 
ernment of  Charies  £,  xwVL  118— hatred  of.  In  France, 
181 — the  second  Fredch  Revolution  directed  against 
them,  xxiv.  1— Jealousy  of  them.  In  France,  IV.  xllv. 
IS— epcroaehmenta  of,  on  the  Univendty  in  France, 


xlvi.  6— aiitP>™«nt  ^  Thiers  against  tiiem, 
of  government,  8— decision  of  the  Chamber,  9— ordon- 
nanoe  against  them,  10— invitation  from  Lucerne  to,  98, 
93— decree  for  expelling  them  fhim  Switxerland,  96k 

Jews,  the,  persistent  character  oil  L  i.  60— absorption  el 
the  capiul  of  Poland  by,  vliL  9— discovery  of  a  papto 
currency  by,  x.  7— in  Turkey,  IL  xliL  7— number  of^  la 
European  Turkey.  17  note— and  in  Constantinople.  41 
note — atrocities  of,  la  Greece,  xlv.  69 — ^flrst  sul^ected  to 
the  conscription  in  Russia,  xv.  87 — ^number  of.  In  Al- 
giers, xvlL  48  note— in  Russian  Poland,  xxvl.  94- pro- 
vision la  the  Germaalc  constitution  regarding,  IIL 
xxvii.  4— emancipation  of,  demanded  by  the  estates  dT 
Prussia,  74— Herder's  essay  on  their  poetry,  xxvUL  47 
— iiOurioaii  Infinence  ol^  In  Poland,  IV.  xlvi.  18— perse, 
cution  of,  in  France,  1818,  1.  41 — numlMrs  ol^  in  Aus- 
trian empire,  lUL  8  note,  5  note. 

Jeypoor,  political  arrangements  with,  1834.  HI.  xl.  18. 

Jexieraki,  count,  negotiations  of,  with  Nfenolas,  IL  xxfl 
87. 

Jhelum  River,  the,  IV.  xlix.  68. 

Joan  of  Arc,  Schillefii,  IIL  xxvia  19,  80. 

John,  the  archduke,  Iv.  IIL  86— at  the  General  Diet,  IfiL 
88— elected  regenti  44— his  Installation,  46— clrcuUr  let- 
ter of,  on  Prussia,  60  and  note— ministry  appointed  tv. 
46,  64— further  prooeedlnss,  64— resigns  the  r^;ency,  74 
— withdraws  his- resignation,  70 — ooHlsion  with  the  As- 
sembly, ib. — deposed  by  it,  80— finally  restgns,  9d. 

John  Hnnniades,  the  straggle  of,  sgainst  the  Turks,  IL 
xxtL  4. 

Johnson,  the  essays  o^  L  v.  <£(— on  primogeniture,  IL 
xvL5i. 

Johnson,  captain,  attack  on,  at  Cabnl,  IIL  xL  106— at  Ca- 
bul, 106 — supplies  procured  by,  108— continued  supplies 
procured  by,  116-^rrender  of,  134— measures  of^  for 
liberatfaig  the  captives,  IV.  xlvlli.  109. 

Johnston,  mai  and  sentence  of,  for  sedition,  L  x.  89. 

Joint-stock  banks,  proposed  establishment  ol^  IL  xxL  15— 
Peel  on  the  effects  of  the,  FV.  xlL  98. 

Joint-stock  companies,  first  benefits  trma  the,  1895,  IL 
xix.  68— high  prices  of  shares  In,  1824,  64-of  189S, 
clamlficatlon  of  the,  66  and  note— Increase  of^  Ih  France, 
1837,  IIL  xxxlx.  7— mania  for,  1884,  etc,  xxxv.  14— 
ihcilitleo,  etc.  for  finauds  in,  IV.  xliL  6. 

Joinvllle,  the  prince  de,  his  horse  wounded  by  the  infernal 
machine,  IIL  xxxIlL  80  — at  St.  Juan  d'Ulloa.  xxxiv. 
97 — at  the  reinterment  of  Napoleon,  87 — operations  un- 
der, against  the  Moors,  IV.  xlv.  87— bombardment  of 
Tanglers  and  Mogadora,  88 — on  the  treaty  with  Maroo- 
CO,  48— his  letter  to  the  Duke  de  Nemours,  1347,  xhrlL 
8,8. 

JoroinI,  general,  at  Aix-la-Chapeille,  L  vt  61 — ^the  writlngi 
of,  n.  xvill  46. 

Jones^r  Harford,  treaty  negotiated  with  Persia  by,  IIL 
xl.  87 — on  the  weakness  of  Persia  against  Russia,  88. 

Jones,  one  of  the  leadei-s  of  the  Newport  Chartists,  UL 
xxxvll.  68 — ^his  trial  and  sentence,  69. 

Jones,  Ernest,  Chartist  leader  on  the  10th  April,  IV.  xliiL 
133— trial  and  sentence  of,  1S7. 

Joolgnh,  cheek  of  the  British  at,  HI.  xL  00. 

Jordan,  M.,  vice-president  of  the  Vor  Psrliament,  IV.  lUL 
89. 

Jordan,  lira.,  the  mistress  of  WllUam  IV.,  IL  xxlL  68. 

Jordan,  valley  of  the,  IH.  xxxiL  6. 

Joubert,  M.,  minister  of  public  works  under  Thiers,  m. 
xxxiv.  78  note. 

Jouifroy,  M.,  exposition  by,  of  the  government  system  ia 
the  East,  uL  xxxiv.  66  et  •eq. 

Jonrdan,  marshal,  made  a  peer,  I.  vL  96— made  e  cher- 
alier  of  the  Cordon  Bleu,  IL  xvi  86. 

Jourdan,  Camllle,  sm  Camille-Jourdan. 

Journal  of  Agriculture,  the,  on  raising  tlie  potato  from 
seed,  rv.  xliL  37  note. 

Journal  de  Commerce,  the,  prosecution  of,  IL  xvii.  8^^ 
suppression  of^  IlL  xxlx.  67. 

Journal  des  Debats,  the  denunciations  of  the  nUramontans 
pHrty  by,  IL  xvL  11 — attacks  of,  on  the  Polignae  min- 
istry, xviL  6— on  the  Lyons  insurrection,  IK.  xxix.  17 
—on  the  arrest  of  Chateaubriand,  77 — tone  of  the,  1889, 
xxxiv.  40— opposed  to  Thiers,  1840,  76 — ^violence  of^  on 
the  Eastern  question,  94— on  the  proposed  banquet,  IV. 
xlvil.  49. 

Jcamal  du  Peupku  prosecution  of  editor  of,  IV.  xllr.  67— 
violence,  etc,  or  tiie,  IL  8. 

Journalists,  inflnence  of  the.  In  France,  IL  xvll.  18->llidr 
attacks  on  the  Polignae  minletry,  19. 

Jonmals,  censorship  continued  to  the,  In  France,  L  iU.  IT 
— suppra^IoBs  of,  in  Germany,  HI  xxvlL  93— prosecn- 
tioDS  of,  under  Louis  Philippe,  xxlx.  79— new  law  re- 
gardlng,  In  France,  xxxHL  48— and  periodioUs,  public 
ccmpames  for.  In  France,  xxxhr.  7  note — ^measnras  of  . 
Cavatgnac  against  the,  IV.  L  !>a 

JnbUee,  general,  in  France,  II.  xvL  68. 
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Judges,  proponl  regarding  the  ioferlor.  la  Franee,  I.  Ill 
OB— venality  of,  In  Turkey,  U.  xUL  84— deetsion  of  the, 
on  O'iJonnell'e  eace,  IV.  xlL  73 — ^provlflionii  of  French 
eooetitatlon  of  1848  regarding,  U.  17— ^principles  of  Fros- 
slsn  oonstitation  of  164S  regardbug,  UIL  62. 

Jodgroent,  Kant*8  treatise  on,  IIL  xzyllL  68. 

Judfeial  esUUIshment,  the,  of  Indte,  IIL  xzxiz.  S9. 

Jngdullnck,  arrival  of  the  f agftlves  from  Cabnl  at,  IIL'  zL 
1S3— victory  of  Pollock  at,  IV.  xlvilL  88— the  pass  be- 
yond, 89. 

Jukasinsky,  a  Fde,  trsnsported  to  Siberia,  I.  viiL  90 

Jallenne,  the  princess,  of  Saxo-Goburg,  L  vltL  113. 

Jumllhac,  the  countess  de,  L  ill.  44. 

Jumna  Canal,  the,  IV.  xllx.  118  note. 

Junge  Deutsehland,  society  of,  denoosoed  by  the  Diet, 
m.  xxvlL  51 

Junius,  the  Letters  oi^  the  aothorshlp  of,  I.  iv.  51. 

Junta,  formation  of  a  joint,  at  Lisbon,  L  vil.  97— pfooeed- 
ings  of  the  revolutionary,  in  Patormo,  112. 

Jnramentados,  measures  of  the  government  of  1820  toirard 
the,  L  viL  76. 

Juries,  danger  of.  In  times  of  excitement,  and  iniquities 
perpetrated  by  them,  L  liL  188— offenses  of  the  press  de- 

.  elared  punishable  l^,  in  Fiance,  ix.  10— propoMd  irlth- 
drawal  of  offenses  of  the  press  from,  xL  14,  IS—vnanim- 
Hy  of,  impossible  In  Ireland,  IL  xx.  15— Intlmldatton  of, 
in  Ireland,  16— unanimity  of,  evils, firom  lair  requiring. 
In  IreUnd,  M,  xxl.  Ill,  122— intimidation,  etc,  oC,  in 
Ireland,  m.  xxxL  83— modlflcation  of  the  laar  regard- 
ing, InFrsjBce.  xxxlIL  43. 

Jury  trial,  tntrMuctlon  otf^  in  dvU  cases.  Into  Scotland,  L 
tv.  19— Its  fallurB,  20— demanded  by  the  Polish  Diet, 
TliL  69 — ^fkUure  of,  in  Ireland.  II.  xx.  15— change  In  law 

.  9^  in  France,  1848,  IV.  11  4— proposod  establishment 
oC  In  Austria,  liv.  17. 

Jnssnff  Pacha,  operations  of,  before  Fatras,  IL  xiv.  2 — 
victory  of,  at  Galats,  81 — operations  sffainst  Ipellantl, 
32— ^ucceeses  of.  In  the  Morea,  86— defeats  the  Greeks 
at  Pistras,  45— forces  under,  at  Corinth,  72— defeat  of, 
In  an  attempt  to  ralieve  NapolL,  76 — defense  of  Varna 
intrusted  to,  xv.  41^— surrender  of  Varna  by,  61,  62 — 
proof  of  his  treadiery,  62. 

'  Jnste  ICUIeu,  the,  In  France,  IIL  xxx.  68. 

Justice,  Imperfect  administration  of.  In  Russia,  L  vllL  85 
— 4ts  venality  there,  48— measures  for  improving  the  ad- 
ministration in  France  In  1819.  Ix.  7— venality  and  cor- 
rupti<»  of.  In  Ttirkey,  IL  xlU.  24— measures  for  reform- 
ing administration  there,  xv.  14 — ^measures  for  reform 
of,  in  Russia,  90— Irregular  and  uncertain  administra- 
tion of,  in  Ireland,  xx.  15— advantage  which  would  have 
aocmed  to  Ireland  tnm  right  administration  of,  17 — in 
Inland,  debate  on  admlmstration  of,  22 — administra- 
tion of.  In  Chancery,  measures  for,  82 — ^Interference  of 
the  CathoUe  Association  with  the  administration  of,  38, 
86 — change  In  administration  o^  in  West  Indies,  IIL 
xxxL  94— administration  of,  under  Otho  in  Greece, 
xxxil.  38 — reforms  on  adminiBtratlon  of,  in  Turkey,  62 
•—administration  of,  under  municipal  reform  bill,  xxxvL 
7— administration  of,  in  India,  xxxlx.  29. 

Jutinlan,  deAelent  and  deteriorated  currenoy  under,  L 
lc.6. 

Jutland,  Invasion  of,  by  the  Prussians,  IV.  lilL  89— inva- 
sion o<;  tgr  Pmbsia,  9& 


Xa^yles,  hospitality  of  the,  in  Algeria,  III.  xxx.  80— ^lar- 
aeter,  etc,  of  the,  IV.  xlv.  5— operations  against  the, 
and  their  subjugation,  44 — their  complete  submission, 
46. 

Xadi-Iaskar,  the.  In  Turkey,  IL  xilL  %L 

KafAr  war,  the,  iL  xlH.  65.— See  Caffres. 

K*hn*t  siege  of,  by  the  Insurgent  Afghans,  IIL  xL  86. 

Xalnar^il,  terms  of  treaty  of,  regarding  the  Principalities, 
IL  xlll.  75  note— treaty  ct^  conflrmed  by  that  of  Adri- 
anople,  xv.  187. 
.  Kafaily,  battle  of,  IL  xv.  95  ee  Mgr. 

Kaisenlautem,  revdutlonair  outbreak  at,  IV.  lilL  82^ 

•Kakhofskl,  a  Russian  oons|Mrator,  L  vilL  122— assassina- 
tion of  Ifllaradowitch  by,  127— sUys  Colonel  Strosler,  129 
—condemned  to  death.  137 — ^hls  execution,  189. 

Kalafat,  capture  of,  by  tne  Russians,  IL  xv.  68. 

Kalahl,  siege  of  the  Acropolis  by,  11.  xiv.  149. 

ILslavatscIv  passage  of  uie  Danube  by  the  RniwlMW  at, 
IL  XV.  116. 

Kalchberger,  captain,  TV.  Iv.  28. 

Kale,  eai^ure  of,  by  the  Russians,  IL  xv.  118. 

•Xalnck^n,  advanoe  of  the  Poles  to,  IL  xxvL  64— and  of 
the  Russians,  71. 

Kalunga,  defeat  of  the  British  befare,  and  Ha  ultimate 
capture.  III.  xxxlx.  41. 

Xamlnsky,  general,  death  of,  at  Ostrolenka,  IL  xxvL 

Xamxan,  prince,  eiyulskm  of  Doat  Mohammed  from  Hertt 


by,  HL  xL  86— Inclination  of;  toward  the  Brttlah  alU- 

anoe,  88. 
Kamyik,  paaa  through  the  Balkan  by  the,  IL  icr.  129. 
XaSit,  the  works  and  svstem  of,  IIL  xxvUL  68. 
Kapolna,  movements  before,  IV.  Iv.  15— battle  oi;  16  et 

seq. 
Kara  All,  made  Capltan  Pesha,  IL  xiv.  4St — capture  and 

massacre  of  Chios  by,  60  €t  aef.— attack  of  the  Greek 

fleet  on,  64— destruction  of  his  ship,  and  hk  death,  €5, 9L 
Kara  River,  scenery,  etc.,  of  the,  IL  xilL  62. 
Kara  Tasso,  a  Greek  chief,  murder  of  hla  wife,  IL  xiv.  69. 
Kara^elnem,  a  Turkish  chief,  IL  xv.  42. 
Karaiakaski,  during  the  sortie  frcm  Missoloogfal,  IL  xiv. 

189— efforts  of;  to  raise  the  siege  of  the  Aer^toUa,  149— 

various  succeswos,  ib. 
Karanlcher,  capitulation  of  Hungarians  at,  IV.  Iv.  8S. 
Karcsew,  check  of  the  Russians  at.  IL  xxvL  SBu 
Kaifru,  mneral,  defeat  cf,  TV.  Iv.  19. 
KarttTeld,  general,  at  the  siege  of  Kan,  IL  xv.  70. 
Karkow,  establishment  of  university  at,  L  vUL  66l 
Karisburg,  defeat  of  the  Hungarians  at,  IV.  Iv.  TQi 
Kamabat.  pass  through  the  Balkan  by,  IL  xv.  ISO. 
Karrack,  landing  of  British  expedition  for  rdlef  of  Herat 

at,  IIL  xL  60. 
Kan,  siege  of,  by  the  Russians,  IL  xv.  68— deacilptlaB  of 

l^  69— Its  fall,  70. 
Kaitellan,  a  member  of  the  national  council  of  Fotend,  IL 

XXVL88. 
Kasehau,  retreat  of  Gwtgsf  to,  and  defeat  of  the  Ana- 

tiiana  at,  IV.  Iv.  11. 
Kataensky,  M.,  Russian  embassador  to  Grceoe,  IV.  xlvL  . 

66. 
Kaye,  Mr. ,  account  of  the  proceedings  of  British  oAoera  at 

Cabiil  by,  HI.  xL  102— on  the  murder  of  Maenaghteo, 

126— his  history  of  the  Afghanbten  war,  IV.  zlvtU.  49L 
Kazan,  population  of,  I.  vUI.  20  note — conquest  oC  by  Ivan 

the  Terrible,  88— establishment  of  university  at,  66— 

service  In  the  cathedral  oi;  on  the  departure  of  Alrrsn- 

der  for  Tkganrog,  102. 
Kadmola,  defeat  of  the  Polea  at,  IL  xxvL  68. 
Kean,  Charleis  the  acting  of.  L  v.  105. 
Keane,  Sir  John,  afterward  lord,  appointed  to  command 

the  Afghanistan  expedition.  IQ.  xl.  57 — march  of  the 

army,  60 — Operations  of,  during  the  march,  63 — marches 

on  Cabul,  65,  67 — capture  of  Ghuxnee,  70  fi  9rq — hon- 
ors, etc.,  conferred  on,  76 — ^fUrther  operations  of,  76 — 

withdrawal  of,  78— General  Nott  superseded  by,  95— his 

passage  througli  Sdnde,  and  discusrion  to  whldi  It  gives 

rise,IV.  xllx.  & 
Ken,  fort  of,  at  Antwerp,  HI.  xxix.  80. 
Kel  River,  withdrawal  of  the  British  fhmtier  from  the, 

rV.  IvL  47— It  again  advanced  to,  50. 
Kellermap,  general,  views  of,  in  1815,  L  lU.  28- rotas  ftr 

the  capital  punishment  of  Ney,  87. 
Kellett,  lieutenanii  defeat  of  the  Bunoese  flotilla  by,  IIL 

xxxlx  64L 
Kelly,  sir  F.,  soUdtor-general,  1862,  IV.  IvL  64  note^ 
Keroble,  John,  as  an  aotor,  I.  v.  108. 
Kerable,  Miss  Fanny,  as  an  actress,  I.  v.  108. 
Kemendlne,  capture  of,  by  the  British,  IH.  xxxiz.  ST. 
Kempt,  Sir  Jaines,  master-general  of  ordnance,  1836^  IL 

xxili  6  note. 
Kendal,  member  given  to,  IL  xxllL  dS  note. 
Kenllwoith,  remarks  on,  L  v.  10. 
Kenmnre,  revenal  of  attainder  of,  H.  xx.  29. 
Kennlngton  Common,  intended  meeting  of  the  CAaribts 

at,  IV.  xlllL  131. 
Kent,  the  duke  of,  death  of,  I.  x.  87. 
Kent,  dlaturbances  In,  1830,  H.  xxli.  70— additional  mem- 

ben  for,  xxIIi.  42  note— elections  of  1881  for,  68. 
Kentu^,  statistics  of  banks  in,  IIL  xxxvIL  7  notei 
Kephalas,  captain,  at  the  storming  of  TripoUtaa,  IL  xiv. 

41. 
Kergolay,  M.  de,  an  adherent  of  the  Dncheas  de  Benfi, 

la  xxix.  42-hls  arrest,  44. 
Kergn•WalU^  the  Dada,  IV.  xllx.  88. 
Kerratiy,  M.,  a  leader  of  the  Doctrinaires,  L  Ix.  14. 
Kerry,  operation  of  Insurrection  act  in,  1824,  IL  xx.  23 

note— the  election  of  1835  for,  m.  xxxv.  21— Prot«staaU 

and  Catholics  in,  84— proclaimed  hi  1848,  IV.  <xlia  138. 
Kenal  Moor,  great  Chartist  meeting  at,  IIL  xxxviL  661 
Kersovie,  captain,  HL  xxx.  48 
Key,  Sir  John,  motion  by,  for  repeal  of  the  house  and 

window  duties,  HL  xxxL  60. 
Khadeno,  defeat  of  the  Tnriu  a>,  U.  xlv.  97. 
Khark  defeat  of  the  Russians  at,  H.  xv.  165— and  of  the 

Tuiks,t5L 
Khelat,  suppUea  ootained  fhmi,  for  the  A^chanlstan  expe- 
dition, m.  xL  68— capture  of,  by  the  Britiah,  TO—re. 

capture  of;  by  the  Insnrgents,  80— rooaptnre  oi;  by  the 

British,  94. 
Kbelat-I-Ghllxye,  defeat  of  insuti^ent  Ai^itiana  at»  HL  xL 

9»-daiiger  o^  IV.  xlyiU.  74   defatise  U^  80. 
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Khhra,  Rii«iMi  ttxpoditkm  sgmliiBti  ud  Ita  difaat,  BL  xL 

82. 

Xhooloam,  Wullee  of,  fidelity  of.  to  Doat  Mohuiuned,  IIL 
zL  87 — compelled  to  abandon  nim,  89. 

KhoraaMB,  route  to  India  by,  IIL  xL  19 — ^laeluded  in  the 
old  Douranee  empire,  28. 

Kboree  PaM,  passage  of,  by  the  British,  IV.  xUz.  100. 

Kltyber  PasH,  the,  III.  xL  20— passage  of,  by  the  Afghan* 
istan  expetlltlon,  05— return  of  Keane  through,  83 — at- 
tempt of  Wyld  to  force,  IV.  xlviiL  &5— retirement  of  the 
BritLih  by,  lOT. 

Khyrpore,  town  of.  IV.  xlix.  2— entrance  of  the  British 
into,  6— ameer  of,  refuses  to  sign  the  treaty,  IS. 

Xickl,  general,  at  battle  of  Praga,  IL  xxtL  5i~faU  of,  at 
O!*tro4enka,  7T. 

Kiddermiuiter,  member  given  to,  IL  xxiiL  4S  note. 

Kiel,  commencement  of  tlie  Schleswig  rerolt  at,  IV.  UIL 
S6. 

Kiev,  population  of,  I.  yill.  20  note. 

Kihaya  Bey,  defeat  o^  at  Vaitexsa,  IL  xiv.  84,  87. 

Kildare,  operation  of  the  Insurrection  act  in,  1824,  IL  xx. 
83  note—effects  of  tlie  coercion  act  in,  IIL  xxxL  44  note 
—bill  abollaliing  bishopric  of,  46  note— proclaimed  in 
ISiS,  IV.  xlUL  138. 

Kilkenny,  the  assises  for  1822  in,  L  x.  181— operation  of 
Insurrection  act  in,  18*34,  IL  xx.  23  nute-^oatrages  In, 
1832,  IIL  xxxi.  20— intimidation  of  Juries  in,  S^pro- 
claimed  under  the  coercion  act,  and  diminution  of  crime 
in,  43  and  note— increase  of,  since  tiie  Union,  124  note 
— falling  off  in  Protestants  in,  xxxv.  84— proposed  re- 
form of  corporation  of,  88. 

Kniala,  bill  aboUuhing  bishopric  of,  TSL  xxxL  45  note. 

Killar,  a  shepherd,  ascent  of  Elbrus  by,  II  xiil.  tiO  note. 

Knmamock,  intended  rising  in,  184S,  IV.  xlllL  189. 

Kilnoe,  moDHter  repeal  meeting  at,  IV.  xU.  68. 

Kinburn,  tlie  capture  of,  as  an  Instance  of  naval  attadc 
oa  land  defenaeti,  IIL  xxxiv.  80. 

King,  colonel,  at  Ramnoggur,  IV.  xlix.  98. 

King  Ottakar,  Grillparxei's  drama  of,  IIL  xxvllL  26. 

King's  CoUege,  Lord  Winchel«ea*s  obaenrations  on  Wel- 
lington's conduct  regarding,  II.  xxiL  7  note. 

King's  County,  effects  of  the  coercion  act  in,  IIL  xxxL  44 
note. 

KingsLake,  Mr.,  the  writings  of,  I.  v.  86. 

Kingston,  attack  of  the  American  sympathlMn  on,  IIL 
xxxviL  92. 

Klnkel,  the  poems  of,  IIL  xxvliL  39. 

Ktnnalrd,  lord,  I.  iv.  27. 

Kioitei,  defeat  of  the  Russians  at,  IL  xv.  51. 

Kioesa  Mohammed  Pacha,  defeat  of;  at  Akhahrfkh,  IL  xr. 
74  ei  sra.— disgraced,  84. 

Kiow,  defeat  of  the  PodoUan  Insurgents  at,  IL  xxvL  70. 

KipamoA,  capture  of,  br  tlie  CandianA,  II.  xiv.  97. 

Kirk  sesslonii,  the,  and  the  old  Scotch  poor-law,  IV.  xIU. 
87 — under  the  new,  29. 

Kirkee,  battle  of,  lU.  xxxix.  47. 

Ki>«ker,  M.,  mlnliiter  of  Justice,  IV.  IIII.  tSk 

Ki««8,  Colonel  Bmedt,  execution  of,  IV.  Iv.  85. 

Kiss,  the  works  of,  IIL  xxvilL  76. 

Kiwelef,  general,  II.  xv.  139. 

Klapka,  oolcwel.  Junction  of,  with  Cieoigey,  IV.  Iv.  11 — 
dissatijifaction  with  Dembinski,  19 — plans  proposed  by, 
24— at  Tapio-Blscke,  25— at  Liasseg,  27-^ubseqnent 
movements,  29 — captures  Waitsen,  SO— battle  of  Ko- 
mom,  57  et  teq. — garrisons  It,  60— victory  of,  before 
Komom,  76— capitulatea  at  Komom,  83. 

Kleber,  his  system  of  government  in  £gypt,  IIL  xxxiL  4. 

Klein,  general,  IV.  111.  47. 

Klopatock,  Madame  de  Sta^s  eritidsms  on,  IL  xvllL  16 
—the  MeMlah  of,  IIL  xxviiL  22— as  a  lyric  poet,  83. 

Kmets,  general,  IV.  Iv.  89. 

KnatchbuU,  Sir  E.,  at  the  meeting  on  Penenden  Ileatli, 
II.  xxL  120— vole  of.  on  the  address,  1630,  xxlL  25_ 
offered  office  under  Earl  Grey,  xxlii.  6 — supports  Peel 
agMnsi  the  reform  bill,  54— thrown  out  for  Kent,  68-. 
paymaster  of  forees,  1835,  IIL  xxxv.  IC  note— treefttrer 
of  navy,  1841,  IV.  xli.  14  note. 

Knezich,  captain,  execution  of,  IV.  Iv.  85. 

Kniei«n,  defeat  of  the  Austrians  at,  IV.  iv.  44. 

Xnocktopher,  massacre  of  the  police  at,  IIL  xxxL  18. 

Knout,  punishment  of  the,  in  Buasia,  L  vilL  86,  IV.  xliU. 
84. 

Knowledge,  relatiomi  of,  to  morality,  L  1.  47. 

Kochanowi'ki,  a  member  of  the  |Mt>visiohal  government  of 
FoUnd,  IL  xxvl.  18,  88. 

Kochlin,  a  leader  of  the  secret  societies  In  France)  L  zL  88. 

Koglof,  captain,  loyalty  of,  I.  vlli.  136. 

Koh-i-Noor  diamond,  the.  III.  xl.  85. 

kohistan,  insurrection  under  Dost  Mohammed  in,  IIL  xL 
90— operations  of  Sale  In,  91— disaster  of  the  Ghoorka 
regiment  In,  114 

Kojuk  Pass,  the,  IH.  xL  67— defeat  of  General  England 
.  in,  rv.  xlvlii  78— forcing  of,  by  him,  84. 


Kolding,  struggle  at  toiWB  of,  IV.  lUL  96. 

Kolodno,  defeat  of  Dweniicki  at,  IL  xxvL  69. 

KoUowrath,  count,  at  Movara,  IV.  llL  98,  Uv.  8,  8— mla- 
iatiyof:*. 

Kolysko,  insurrection  In  Podoiia  under,  IL  zzvi  70. 

Komom,  fortresa  of,  IV.  Iv.  4— advance  of  the  Anstrteni 
to,  7— blockaded,  8— raiaing  of  siege  aiy  40— battle  of, 
57-^efeat  of  the  Austrians  before,  76— surrender  of,  to 
the  Austrians,  88. 

K(mieh,  population  of,  II.  xUL  88  note— advance  of  Ibra- 
him Pacha  to,  IIL  xxxiL  14— preparations  for  battle  of, 

15— forces  on  both  aides,  16— battle  of,  17  et  neq Ito 

results,  20. 

KonlgsbeiK,  petitions  for  the  Statea-general  fhnn,  IIL 
xxvIL  71— religious  exdtement  in,  1846, 76^ 

KoolangtOQ,  capture  of,  by  the  British,  IV.  xlvill.  84 

Kordofan,  assigned  by  treaty  to  Mehemet  All,  IIL  xxxIL 
75— treaty  between  Turkey  and  Mehemet  AH  re^^irdingi 
xxxiv.  114 

K5mer.  the  poems  of,  and  their  Influence,  III.  xxvll.  18, 
14— the  songs  of,  xxviii.  82— as  a  dramatic  poet,  88. 

Korolkoff,  ceneral,  death  of;  II.  xv.  77. 

Korsallce,  Mademoiselle  Enlalle  de,  IIL  xxlx.  51— taken 
with  the  Duchess  de  BerrI,  54. 

Koshen,  appointed  viceroy  at  Canton,  IV.  xIvUL  87 — 
treaty  eonclnded,  <6.— Ita  disavowal,  and  his  recall,  28 
—degraded,  80. 

Koeselr,  defeat  of  the  Tnifa  near,  IIL  xxxll.  9. 

Koesuth,  Louis,  heads  the  liberals  in  Hungary,  IV.  Uv.  8 
— demands  of,  9 — resignation  of,  82 — ^hls  character  as 
leader  of  the  democratic  party,  88 — efforts  to  raise 
forces,  etc.,  46— proclamation,  47— declares  Relaig  and 
JeUaehieh  traitora,  50— at  battle  of  Schweehat,  71,  78— 
removes  with  the  government  to  Debrec2ln,  hr.  7— proc- 
lamation, 8 — movements  directed -to  Oeoigey  by,  10— > 
efforts  to  organize  forces,  11 — displaces  DembinskI,  19— 
division  between,  and  Georgey,  and  his  views,  82  tt  «eq, 
—declaration  (rf  independence,  and  he  chosen  governor, 
86  —  ener^getie  preparations,  87 — dissensions  between, 
and  Geoiiey,  etc..  48— his  Jealousy  of  (Jeofgey,  51— 
entry  of,  into  Pestn,  66— Increasing  Jealousy  between, 
and  Georgey,  68 — MtnAtm  Geofgey,  but  compelled  to 
restore  htm,  68 — rwignation  of,  78— takea  refuge  In 
Turkey,  and  evades  turning  Mussulman,  IvL  66. 

Koste.  general,  wounded  during  Insurrection  of  July,  IV. 

Ktfihen,  representation  of,  in  the  Diet,  HI.  xxvlL  4  note 
— population  and  mflltary  contingent,  5  note— railway 
from  Berlin  to.  67. 

Kotree,  defeat  of  the  Afsfaan  insurgents  at.  III.  xL  94 

Kotxebue,  the  dramas  of.  III.  xxvilT.  27— the  assassination 
of,  I.  Ix.  87,  in.  xxvll.  84— execution  of  his  murderer, 
26 — injury  done  by  the  murder  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  26. 

Kooleflscha,  battie  of;  n.  xv.  184 

Kouprlanoff,  general,  operations  under,  1829,  II.  xv.  11T. 

Koopriklos,  preparatlona  of  tiie  Tuita  at,  u.  xv.  180 — 
their  defSsat  at,  181. 

Kourchld  Pacha,  an  ChourchJd. 

Kragh,  general  von,  victory  of,  at  Idatedt,  IT.  Dil.  99  at 

Kr^wa,  defeat  of  the  Rnsslana  at,  IT.  xv.  68. 
KraalnakL  general,  attack  by  the  mob  on,  IL  xxvl.  81. 
Kraaowaky,  general,  II.  xv.  182,  188 — operations  of,  In 

Perria,  28— left  to  conduct  tlie  siege  of  SiliatrU,  121— 

operationa  of,  before  Bchnmla,  185. 
Krasudil,  general,  operations  of,  against  Dwemlckl,  IL 

xxvL  69. 
Krauaa,  M.,  IV.  Hv.  7& 
Kremlin,  the  architecture  of  the,  I.  viil.  41. 
Kreutx,  general,  cavalry  combat  under,  II.  xv.  188 — op- 

rntlona  under,  xzvf.  55— defeata  of,  tb. — auccesaea  of, 

against  Slerawlrki,  68 — at  first  defeated  by  Chrzanow- 

aki,  and  ultimately  drives  him  back,  78>-at  assault  of 

Wanaw,  9L 
Kronstadt,  threatened  by  the  Hungarians,  and  occupied 

by  the  Buaaiana,  IV.  Iv.  80— taken  by  the  Hungatiana, 

81. 
Kmdener,  madame,  I.  v1.  68— and  the  Kmperor  Alexan- 
der, ill.  60— her  influence  over  him,  viii.  110. 
Kmkowieckski,  general,  at  Prafra,  II.  xxvl.  60— beoomea 

president  of  the  eoundl,  86,  M— attempt!  to  negotiate, 

90— surrendera,  91. 
Kaban  River,  aeenery,  et&,  of  the,  IT.  xiti.  69L 
Kuchelbecker,  a  Russian  conapirator,  I.  viil.  129. 
Kuhne,  M.,  miniater  of  finance,  IV.  llli.  65. 
Kulitxa,  general,  at  battle  ot  Kouleftacha,  II.  zv.  126l 
Kumaon,  expulalon  of  the  Ohooricaa  fW>m,  III.  xzxlx.  48L 
Kupfer,  BL,  aaeent  of  Elbrus  by,  II.  xlil.  60  note. 
Knmatsski,  general,  attempt  to  aaaaarfnate.  II.  xxvi.  81. 
Knrow,  defeat  of  tiie  Russians  at,  II.  xxvl.  65. 
Knrrachee,  admtasion  of  English  agent  to,  IV.  xlix.  4— ' 

entrance  of  the  British  Into,  6 — oonatrnction  of  pier 

and  harbor  at,  81,  118. 
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Sarraek  Singh,  dMth  of,  IV.  zllx.  89. 
Xurteppe,  d«fe»t  of  the  RnisUnii  ftt,  IL  xr.  66,  60. 
KuMDlik,  pan  tlirough  the  Balkan  by,  II.  xy.  129. 
Kusten^li,  oaptiiro  of,  by  the  Russians,  II.  xv.  8T,  49l 
KuUhieb,  advknoe  of  Ibrahim  Pacha  to,  IIL  xxxiL  30. 
Kykloo,  repulse  of  the  Britiali  at,  III.  xxxix.  60— its  cap- 
ture, Ut, 


LabanolUtastowskT,  prinoe,  dlf&ioBed  from  office,  IL  xr. 
90. 

I4tbbey  de  Pompidrea,  M.,  II.  zvil.  67  note. 

Labedoydre,  colonel,  the  arrest  and  trial  of,  ordered,  I. 
ill.  Itt— the  treason  of,  78— his  arrest,  79— his  trial  and 
condemnation,  80— his  death,  81— indemnity  to,  ix.  109 
note. 

lAbedovdre,  a  revolutionary  leader,  1847,  IV.  xWli.  18. 

Labolmldre,  M.,  bis  arrest  ordered.  III.  xxix.  67 — arrest 
of,  7T. 

lAbor,  rural,  no  demand  for,  in  France,  II.  xvii.  128 — 
necessity  of  combination  in  favor  of,  xix.  64 — redun- 
dance of,  and  its  effect  in  Ireland,  xx.  4— practical  rep- 
resentation of,  under  the  old  system,  xxUL  124 — effect 
of  the  contraction  of  the  eurrency  on  wages  of,  ISO- 
want  of  representation  of,  under  the  reform  bill,  180 — 
high  price  of,  in  old  oomm unities,  16S— the  interests 
of  the  bourgootsie  opposed  to  those  of,  xxiv.  4 — the 
•trnggle  between  it  and  capital  in  France,  ib.  6 — prin- 
eipleo  of  the  St  i^lmonlans  regarding,  xxv.  40 — effects 
of  revolution  of  18S0  on,  in  France,  III.  xxx.  63— bill 
for  regulating  hours,  etc.,  of,  in  factories,  xxxi.  100— 
high  rates  of.  In  the  United  SUtea,  xxxvii.  4— low 
rates  of,  in  Illndostan,  xxxix.  7 — price  of,  reduced  by 
the  contraction  of  the  currency,  IV.  xli.  66— wages  of, 
injutftico  of  income  tax  on,  68— demand  fur,  oausc^d  by 
railwaya  in  England,  xlili.  68,  66— allegi^d  influence 
of  proposed  factory  bill  on  rpinunerution  of,  89 — price 
of,  in  rich  and  poor  states,  166— effecte  of  inadeqnate 
currency  on,  in  Franoe,  xli  v.  10— growing  importance 
of  state  of,  in  France,  83— discussion  in  the  Chamber, 
and  speech  of  Arago  on  it,  ib.  et  tso. —effecta  of  the 
conscription  on  the  demand  for.  In  France,  xliv.  40— 
tbo  struggle  between  capital  and,  in  Franoe,  78— high 
price  of,  in  Algeria,  xlv.  7 — ^attention  to  interests  of,  in 
revolution  of  1848, 1.  20— decree  6xing  hours  of,  ib. — 
new  law  regulating  hours  of,  in  France,  IL  4— prison 
system  of.  In  Franoe,  etc.,  IviL  8. 

liaboi-de,  count,  indemnity  to,  I.  ix.  109  note. 

Laborile,  M.  de,  sif^ns  the  protest  againHt  the  ordon- 
nances,  II.  xvii.  03— meeting  of  Liberal  chiefs  at  house 
of,  67. 

liaborers,  crowding  ot,  into  towns  in  France,  II.  zviil 
130. 

Laboring  classes,  the,  eflbcts  of  variations  of  the  cnrrsney 
on,  L  X.  l2—discontent  of,  in  Great  Britain.  III.  xxxviL 
8— position  of,  here  and  abroad,  IV.  xli.  8(),  81— eflecta 
of  the  railway  'luania  on,  xliL  8— motion  regarding, 
1846,  86w 

lAbor-mtaaet  for  Ireland,  expenditure  under  the,  IV.  xliiL 
44  note. 

Laboucliera,  Mr.,  Jamaica  bill  Introduced  by.  III.  xxxvii. 
197— arguments  for  it,  128— on  the  eolonlsation  resoln- 
tlons,  xxxviii.  9— secretary  for  Ireland,  1846,  IV.  xlUL 
4  note — a  member  of  the  oommittee  on  the  bank  char- 
ter act,  119— motion  by,  for  repeal  of  the  navigation 
laws,  Ivl.  6— arguments  for  it,  7  et  sef. 

Lsboiirdonnaye,  M.,  speech  of,  aguiiiat  the  proposed  am- 
nesty. I.  ilL  108— elected  president  of  tlie  Ueputles,  IL 
xvi.  76. 

I^acambre,  a  leader  of  the  extreme  party,  IV.  L  64. 

Lachaiwe  de  Vertgny,  general,  killed  by  the  explosion  of 
tlie  infernal  macliine.  III.  xxxili.  80. 

La  Cliatre.  reform  banquet  at,  IV.  xliv.  89. 

Laehau,  M.  de,  an  adherent  of  the  Duchess  de  Berri's, 
taken  prisoner.  III.  xxix.  43. 

La  (Jontemporaine,  alleged  onnnectlon  of,  with  the  Loois 
Fhillppe  Iettei-8,  IV.  xliv.  56. 

Lacretelle,  M.,  the  works  of,  II.  xvliL  83— apposes  the 
re-establisliment  of  the  censorship,  and  dismissed  ftom 
office,  xvL  69. 

Lacrosse,  M.,  IV.  ML  8. 

Lacy,  admiral,  minister  of  marine,  1848,  IV.  1.  68  notia. 

Lacy,  general,  oonspiriscy  under,  in  Baroelona,  and  hia 
death,  L  vii.  46. 

Ladonburg,  M.,  minister  of  pabilo  instruction,  IV.  IliL 

Ladoga,  hOte,  I.  viii.  98. 

Ladvocat,  M.,  proposes  to  proclaim  tba  •mpira  In  1830, 

II.  xxiv.  94. 
Lady  of  tlie  Lake,  on  the,  I.  t.  T. 
taes,  Don  Victor,  the  king's  oonfeasor,  ditimiiwed,  L  ziL 

I^uyette,  the  marquis  de,  and  the  conspiracy  of  1816,  L 


ilL  194, 126— doftated  In  the  eloetloiM  for  1817,  tL 
returned  as  member  to  the  Deputies,  76— beads  the 
extreme  Liberals  In  1819,  ix.  97— argumetita  of,  against 
the  re-establishment  of  the  censorship,  65 — and  against 
the  new  electoral  law,  64-.«fforta  of,  in  1820,  to  compt 
the  military,  80 — expectations  of,  from  the  eonspiney 
ill  the  army,  81 — hauls  tlie  secret  societies  of  France, 
xL  18— named  a  memlier  of  Bettou's  provldonal  gov. 
emment,  19— Instigates  the  conspiracy  at  Bochell^  90 
— plan  of,  for  the  escape  of  the  condemned,  21— at  the 
expulsion  of  Manuel,  xlL  60— protests  against  it.  61— 
sliare  of  the  indemnity  received  by,  IL  xrL  32— de- 
nunciation of  mnltiplication  of  government  ofBees  bj. 
73 — preparations  of,  against  the  Polignae  ministrv, 
xvii.  6— his  Journey  in  the  south,  7— during  the  Three 
Days,  74— at  the  meeting  of  the  Liberals  at  I^fitte*k, 
79 — accepta  the  command  of  Psris,  f6.— eatablished  in 
the  lidtel  de  Ville,  81— objecta  of  the  party  of,  lOS^ 
perplexitv  and  irresolution  of,  xxiv.  ll^reoeptioii  of 
the  Republican  deputation  by,  22— his  Ind^laion,  23— 
continued  indecision  of,  and  visit  of  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans to,  29— yields,  and  recognises  the  latter,  30,  31— 
deputations  of  NaUonal  Guards,  etc.,  to,  66— 4ittitade 
of,  and  ita  dangers,  59— opposes  the  dismiasal  of  Odil- 
Ion-Barret,  xxv.  7 — demands  of,  as  commander  of  Na- 
tional Guard,  15 — disniiaied  fh>m  the  command,  1^ 
arguments  of,  for  tlie  abolition  of  the  hereditary  peer- 
age,  91 — preparations  for  new  Insurrection  by,  IIL 
xxix.  66— at  Laniarque*s  flineraU  58 — his  indecision, 
62 — motion  made  by,  at  the  meeting  at  Lafltte'a,  C4— 
his  arrest  uiged,  67— propagandist  committee  headed 
by,  xxx.  93— heads  the  Republlcana.  82 — heads  the 
committee  of  tlie  secret  societies,  41 — Inaarrectiooaiy 
niovemenU  organised  by,  1834,  47— death  of,  59— hb 
character,  58  et  erg. 

Lafltte,  M.,  in  the  Chamber  of  1816. 1.  vL  10— returned 
to  the  Deputiets  in  1817,  42— motion  by,  with  regard  ts 
the  electoral  law,  87 — psrtv  of.  In  the  Deputies,  1S19, 
ix.  26— views  o^  In  1819,  97— violent  language  of,  la 
the  Deputies,  77 — subscription  by,  for  Geneml  Foj'i 
family,  II.  xvi.  88— returned  for  Paris  in  1897.  71— 
during  the  Tiinio  Days,  xviL  74 — meeting  of  Liberals 
at  bouse  of,  78— their  resolution,  79 — efforts  of,  to  ar- 
rest t|)ie  revolution,  80 — heads  the  Orieanista,  xxiv.  Id, 
11 — argnnitnto  of,  for  the  duke*s  being  cailled  to  the 
crown,  12,  13 — meeting  and  proceedings  of  the  Oriean- 
ista at  the  hotel  of,  15— letter  fVom,  to  the  duke,  16— 
further  proceedings  of,  in  his  favor,  IP— -proceedings  of 
the  Orieanista  against  the  Napoleonlsts  at  hia  hotel,  34 
— their  panic  on  tlio  Irresolution  of  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leanii,  25— accompanies  the  duke  to  the  Hotel  de  Vilk-, 
99,  GO- member  of  I»uis  Pliillppe's  first  cabinet,  44— 
at  the  court  of  Louis  Philippe,  66— ehosen  president  of 
Chamber,  61  —  formation  of  niiniBtty  of,  xxv.  6— bis 
statement  of  ita  principles,  9— changes  in  it,  17  fell 
of  his  ministrv,  47— hts  character,  and  cause  of  his 
fall,48— OppoKition  candidate  for  the  presidency  of  the 
Oliauiber,  1881,  50— on  the  increase  of  the  army,  IIL 
xxix.  99 — meeting  of  Opposition  to  oi)sanixe  new  in- 
surrection  at  his  hotel,  6d— at  Laniarque*8  funeral,  56 
—meeting  at  his  hotel  during  the  hisurrection,  64— bis 
arrest  urged,  67 — meeting  after  suppresstnn  of  the  re- 
volt, and  their  deputation  to  ttie  king,  T<4— majority 
against,  aa  president  of  Deputies,  xxx.  14 — and  again, 
18(>4^  68— votes  for,  as  president,  xxxiiL  2 — repnbttesa 
views  of,  1837,  xxxiv.  6 — views  of,  on  the  safl^age, 
1889,  63— at  reform  banquet,  1840,  IV.  xliv.  94-^ieads 
the  reform  movement,  31. 

Lafitta,  general,  a  leader  of  the  conspiracy  bi  the  army, 
L  ix.  hi. 

Lalbntaine,  general,  wounded  during  insurrection  of  July, 
IV.  L94. 

Lagarde.  M.  de,  embassador  to  Spain,  L  xiL  94— with- 
drawal of,  97.  V 

Lagardt,  general.  Royalist  attack  on,  at  Nlmea,  L  ilL  SQl 

Lagrange,  M.,  conduct  of,  on  his  trial,  IIL  xxxliL  28— 
declaration  of.  In  favor  of  reform  iHtweMfon,  IV.  xIviL 
47— an  InRurgent  leader  in  1848, 67— ^Invades  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  74 — returned  to  Assembly,  L  77— ar- 
rested, IvIL  4& 

La  Gnlllotidre,  struggle  in  the,  during  the  ravolt  at  Lyons, 
m.  xxx.  46. 

La  Harpe,  the  preceptor  of  Alexander,  L  vfll.  116. 

La  Hette,  M.  de,  elected  for  Paris,  IV.  IvlL  93  note. 

Lahore,  city  of,  IV.  xlix.  52— Sikh  population  of,  51— ad- 
vance of  the  Britfeh  toward,  87— treaty  ngudtt^  sub- 
sidiary force  at,  91. 

Lahour,  major,  execution  of,  IV.  Iv.  86. 

Lalnd,  H.  de,  chosen  president  of  the  Chamber,  L  ilL  62 
—becomes  mhiinter  of  the  interiof,  129— views  of,  re- 
garding the  electoral  law,  128 — measnrss  of,  to  relieve 
the  distress  of  1816,  vL  7— hi  the  Chamber  of  1816, 10— 
bill  r^;arding  beqnesto  to  the  Cboreh  bnmght  in  by,  S9 
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—Ui  ugvaaeatiB  for  It,  8S— poUor  •drooated  hy^  in 
1816L  78— tenders  hb  reaignatioii,  <6.— ruplare  of^  with 
the  Lktotrlnaires,  Iz.  ST— reaigns  the  minietry  of  publie 
ln>)tnietlon,  9T — ^Intinutcy  of  Martlgnac  with,  n.  zvl.  76. 

Iialng,  lieutenant,  death  of,  at  Beh-Meru,  UL  xL  117. 

Lttity,  lieatenant,  a  partfiian  of  Louis  Napoleon's,  m. 
xxxilL  81— pamphlet  In  faror  of  Louis  Napoleon  bj,  and 
his  trial  and  sentence  for  it,  xxxit.  20. 

lake,  lord,  on  the  proportion  of  £unq;)ean  and  Asiatic 
troops,  in.  zxxlz.  97 — remonstrances  of,  against  the 
treaty  with  Hollur,  eta,  35— his  resignation  and  death, 
86. 

Lake,  Uentenant,  at  siege  of  Mooltan,  IV.  xllx.  109. 

Lakes,  number,  etc.,  of,  in  China,  IV.  xlvlii.  7. 

Lai  Singh,  IV.  xlix.  53. 

lAlande,  admiral,  and  the  treacherous  surrender  of  the 
Turkish  fleet,  UL  xxxii.  60— recalled  from  the  Levant, 
68L 

Lalla-Maghooia,  dispute  with  Marooeo  regarding,  IV.  sir. 
33 — deraat  of  the  Moors  near,  36. 

Lalla  Rookb,  remarks  on,  I.  v.  ISL 

IdJIemand,  a  student,  death  of,  L  ix.  75~his  funeral,  and 
efforts  to  renew  the  disturbances  at  it,  78. 

Lallemand,  the  brotliers,  the  arrest  and  trial  qL  ordered, 
L  fiL  19. 

Lalli)  marquis  de,  L  tL  80l 

Lally  ToUendal,  arguments  of,  agidnat  change  in  the 
electoral  law,  L  vL  85. 

La  Malonia,  defeat  of  Abd-el-Kader  at,  IV.  xIt.  44. 

La  Marmora,  general^TV.  lit  8C — suppression  of  the  re» 
▼olt  at  Genoa  by,  102. 

lAinarqne,  general,  indemnity  ta  L  Ix.  102  note — Tga-> 
ments  of,  on  foreign  affBilrs,  18B1,  n.  zxr.  79  et  aeq. — 
on  Poland,  85 — duel  between,  and  Sebastlanl,  ib.  note 
— de%th  of,  III.  xxlx.  56 — his  previous  career  and  ch«tr- 
acter,  57— his  funeral,  and  commencement  of  insunee- 
tion  at  it,  5S  et  s-g. 

Ijamartine,  M.  de.  on  the  national  character  of  the  French. 
L  UL  2 — anecdote  of,  viii.  151  note — on  the  state  or 
Paris  in  1819,  Ix.  27 — on  the  proceedings  of  the  Liberals 
in  1820,  80— account  of  Napoleon's  exile  at  St.  Helena 
by,  116— on  the  danger  to  France  from  the  Spanish 
Revolntion,  xiL  1— character  of  I.«ula  XVIIL  by,  121— 
picture  of  Servia  and  the  Servians  by,  11.  zilL  14, 15— 
Tefbsea  office  under  Polignac,  xvli.  80 — on  the  ordon- 
Bancei  of  Charles  X.,  57 — on  the  foundlings  of  Paris, 
etc.,  125  note— the  works  of,  xviii.  23 — ^hls  defects  as  a 
historian,  24,  25— la  a  writer  of  memoirs,  53 — a  writer 
for  the  dally  prenA,  74— the  autobiography  o£^  III.  xxviiL 
51 — ^rlse  and  charac;|er  of,  in  public  life,  xxx.  55 — his 
eondact  during  the  revolution  of  1848,  56^his  qualities 
aa  a  stotesman  and  orator,  57— arguments  of,  agidnst  the 
laws  propoi«ed  against  the  pnuH,  1835,  xxxiii.  89  et  neq. 
— opposes  the  new  laws  against  thejpresa,  1836,  44 — on 
the  trial  of  the  confe  ierates  of  Louis  Napoleon,  81 — ar- 
guments for  the  law  for  disjunction  of  trials.  84— speech 
of,  against  the  supprawlon  of  foundling  hosjMtala,  xxxlv. 
16 — speech  of,  on  the  Eastern  (luestion,  1839, 47 — speech 
of,  on  literary  property,  IV.  xliv.  57 — aivuments  ot^  in 
flavor  of  reform,  76 — ^hld  error  in  these,  78— argumente 
oC,  In  fkvor  of  the  Dnche-ts  d^Oileans  as  regent,  88  et 
mq. — efEBct  of  his  Joining  the  Liberals,  91 — ^hls  character 
as  a  statesman,  97 — his  excessive  vanity  and  its  results, 
98 — on  the  trial  of  Teste,  etc.,  xlvil.  13 — speech  of,  at 
reform  bannnet  at  Miv'on.  21— his  ulterior  views,  28— 
•peech  oL  on  the  addre-v,  1843, 32 — demands  a  republic, 
71— his  picture  of  the  Duchess  d'Orleans,  72— his  pro- 
eeedlngK,  73— appointed  one  of  the  provisional  govern- 
ment, 74— picture  of  the  revolutionist!}  by,  76 — account 
of  the  dfflleulties  of  the  provisional  government  by,  L  6 
— ^hla  conduct  in  r^ard  to  the  Drapeau  rouge,  8— oppo- 
ffitioh  ot,  to  fhee  trade,  21— dlsclaiins  Ledru- Rollings  cir- 
cular 84— appointed  a  member  of  College  of  France, 
85— efforts  of;  against  the  extreme  party.  36 — ^paclflo 
Areolar  to  foreign  states,  37 — answer  to  Irish  depute- 
tioa,  33 — his  secret  views,  89 — disclaims  the  attempt  on 
Belgfum,  42 — declaration  of.  to  the  Poles,  43— commu- 
nications between,  and  Lord  Nonnanby,  46— reception 
oC;  by  the  Compagnles  d*  Elite,  etc.,  51 — during  the  So- 
cialist demonstration,  55— attempts  to  conciliate  Blan- 
qul,  etc,  56— preparations  against  the  revolt,  69,  60, 61 
"^Unen^ions  between,  and  his  colleagues,  61 — ^popular- 
ity of,  M  ly,  6f— votei  for,  ih,  note — speech  on  foreign 
affairs,  66---a  member  of  the  executive  commission,  67 
— coalition  with  Ledru-Rollln,  ib, — on  republicanism  in 
France,  69-.durin(;  the  revcdt  of  May  15, 71, 78— efforto 
ol^  against  Louis  Napoleon,  76— urges  resignation  of  ex- 
ecutive commission,  77— on  the  revolt  of  June,  83 — ar- 
punents  of,  for  single  Chamber  in  Assembly,  II  T  et 
•f^.— views  and  arguments  of,  on  election  of  president, 
11, 18  0'  «eg.— votes  for,  as  president,  29— the  political 
ikn  of,  80. 

lAmb,  SCr.,  secretary  for  Ireland,  IL  xzL  66  note. 


LamherB^oouit,  appoUited  commaadar-iii-eliiaf  in  Hm- 
gary,  IV.  liv.  47— ida  murder,  4a 

Lambert,  commodore,  at  Rangoon,  IV.  xlix.  114. 

Lambrecut,  M.,  a  Jacobin,  returned  to  the  Depntiea  in 
1819,  L  ix.  17. 

Lambuschini,  Cardinal,  papal  legate  to  France,  a  member 
of  the  Camarilla,  IL  xvL  5-^denounced  by  the  liberal!. 
IV.  xlvi.  72. 

Lamenaie,  the  abb6  de,  the  writings  of;  IL  zvllL  55— de- 
manded as  counsd  by  the  prisonera  for  treason  In  1834, 
m.  xxxiiL  19— prosecution  of,  1841,  IV.  xliv.  52. 

Lamoricldre,  general,  at  asaanlt  of  Constantine,  IIL  xxxilL 
122— wounded,  t6.— character  of,  IV.  xlv.  17— at  th6 
Cd  do  Mouaaia,  2S— operations  of,  against  Abd-el-Ka- 
der, 28,  29— defoat  of  the  Moors  by,  34— further  epem- 
tiona,  85.  36— surrender  of  Abd-el-Kader  to,  44,  46— 
appointed  commander  of  the  National  Guard,  xlvlL  69, 
60— proceedings  of,  at  the  TuDariee,  65^  67— during  the 
revolt  of  June,  L  84,  861,  87,  88,  98— war-minister  under 
Cavaignac,  97  note — a  member  of  the  permanent  oom- 
misslra,  Ivil.  2a— votes  f<v  the  motian  of  the  qusDaton, 
44— arrested,  48. 

Lanark,  reform  riote  at,  n.  xxiiL  6T. 

Lanarkshire,  trials  in  the  Sheriff  Court  of;  L  Iv.  20  note- 
Insurrectionary  movemente  in,  1820,  and  their  snpprei- 
sion,  X.  51— statistics  of  voters  registered  in,  U.  xxiiL 
136  note>--oost  of  various  strikes  in.  IIL  xxzviL  61  note 
—riote  in,  1S42.  IV.  xlL  21— th^  aupprBsslon,  28— 
pressure,  etc,  or  tolls  In,  84  note— ratio  of  mortality  in, 
xliii.  98— suffering  and  pauperism  in,  1848, 120— resulto 
of  establlshmrait  of  pdfce  in,  IvL  86  note— reoommit- 
mente  of  ticket-of-leave  convicto  in,  42  note. 

Lancashire,  continuance  of  mUltarr  training  In,  1820,  L 
X.  49— diatresa  In,  1826,  IL  zxi.  2— riots  in.  41— no 
small  notes  issued  In,  18— additional  members  tor,  xxiiL 
42  note— eleetiona  of  1685  in.  III.  xxxr.  19— ^Mtupcorkim 
in,  1839,  xxxvlL  48— failures  of  hanks  in,  1847,  IV. 
xlliL  101— the  bankruptcies  hi,  during  1847, 114. 

Lancaster,  intended  rising  at,  1817, 1,  iv.  15. 

Lanoasterian  achoola,  eatobliahment  ot^  in  Rusaia,  I.  viiL 
66. 

land,  unequal  presanre  of  the  poor-rates  on,  I.  iL  40— 
Brougham  on  the  burdens  Imposed  on,  x.  69— extent  of, 
held  In  mortmain  in  Turltey,  IL  xiii.  20— effeete  of  the 
subdivision  of,  in  France,  xviL  127 — ^burdens  on,  in 
France,  129— necessity  of,  to  the  Irish  peasantry,  xx.  1 
— competition  for,  and  efEecto  of  this  in  Ireland,  4U- 
great  subdivision  of.  In  Ireland,  for  politleal  pnTposes,  9 
—dependence  of  the  Irish  poor  on  the  poeseasfon  of,  11 — 
effeete  of  subdivision  of,  in  Ireland,  xxL  164 — tnuiafeN 
ence  of,  in  Ireland  under  the  Encumbered  Estates  Com- 
mission, 170 — ^burdens  on,  xxiiL  125  and  note— propor- 
tion of  income  tax  paid  by  the,  136 — predominance  giv. 
en  to  the  shop-keeping  interest  over,  143— direct  taxee 
on,  147— numbers  dependent  on,  taxes  paid  by,  ete.,  160 
— continued  depression  of,  1834,  HI.  xxxL  111— specula- 
tions hi,  in  the  United  States,  1837,  xxxviL  24— treas- 
ury order  regarding  cash  paymente  for,  25— system  of 
sale  of;  hi  the  United  States,  and  in  the  British  eoloniea, 
xxxviiL  10. 11— high  prices  paid  by  nUlway  ceanpanies 
for,  IV.  xlii.  7— burdens  on,  Mr.  Ward*s  motion  regard- 
ing, 1845,  85— Mr.  Qoulbum  on  the  biudens  on,  00  note 
— ^mortgages  on,  in  Irdand,  xliii.  tf— presanre  of  mort- 
gages and  taxes  on,  in  France,  xliv.  4— changes  fb  lawa 
regarding  sale,  eto^  of,  in  Prusehm  Poland,  xlvL  14 
—taxes  paid  by.  In  Franoe,  IL  6— statlatica  regarding,  in 
Pmssia,  llii.  4  note— new  eyetem  of  sale  of;  in  the  eel. 
onies,  IvL  46. 

Land  defenses,  the  attack  oL  by  naval  forces,  IIL  xxxlr. 
28  et  uq. 

Land  offices,  the,  of  the  United  States,  ITL  xxxvilL  10. 

Land  tax,  the,  presanre  of,  in  France,  IL  xviL  129,  xxiv. 
9— additions  to,  1831,  In  France,  xxv.  86 — proposed  sub- 
stittttion  of,  for  tithes  in  Ireland,  UL  xxxL  186— how 
levied  under  the  Zemindar  system,  xxxix.  15  -^and  un- 
der the  village,  16-.4Mnonnt,  ete.^  of,  in  India,  S3— in 
China,  IV.  xlvliL  13. 

lAnd  tenure,  insecurity  of,  in  Tnikey.  II.  xiiL  19,  20. 

Land  tenures,  system  of,  in  China,  lY.  zlviiL  18. 

Landabura,  the  murder  of,  L  xL  69. 

Landaiiee,  M.,  moves  the  trial  of  Louia  Blanc,  IV.  L  76i 

Landau,  surrendered  by  France  to  the  allies,  L  ilL  48— 
provision  of  the  Diet  regarding,  IIL  xxviL  K. 

Luided  aristocracy,  effeete  of  the  currency  bill  of  1819  on 
the,  L  L  6— effeete  of  want  of.  In  France,  IL  xvIL  IBS- 
transference  of  political  power  fhxn  Um,  xxilL  L 

landed  intereat,  the,  continned  depreaaion  of,  in  England, 
1828,  IL  xlx.  8— growth  of,  under  tiie  protective  system, 
xxilL  4 — not  pred<Nninant  under  the  old  eonstitution, 
124— effeete  of  the  contraction  of  the  currency  00, 144 — 
opposlticm  to  the  sliding  scale  among,  IV.  xlL  41— divl- 
lion  ef;  by  the  nllway  mania,  xUL  7--4)urdens  of,  Ivi 
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Uaded  property,  dbtrlbatfam  of  the,  la  Spain,  L  tIL  1ft— 
flflSBCta  of  the  exoeasive  8abdivbi<m  of,  In  France,  IV. 
xliv.  89. 

Landed  proprfefeorB,  Loaia  Blanc  <m  the,  In  France,  TBL 
xxtx.  ft— Indifference  of,  to  atrlkee,  xxxtU.  5S — ^want  of^ 
In  China,  IV.  xlvUL  «,  18.  . 

Landholders,  the,  desire  for  reform  among,  IL  zxL  6 — ^the 
Irish,  extravagance,  etc.,  of,  164— repreaentatlon  of,  un- 
der the  old  ooDstittttion  of  lilngland,  xxllL  123— Mr.  Att- 
wood  on  the  position  of,  UL  xxxL  fi6— political  feeling 
of,  In  America,  xxxvlL  9 — the  Scotch,  liberality  of,  dur- 
ing the  (amine,  IV.  xliU.  5d. 

Landlord,  abaolute  poirer  of  the,  in  Ireland,  and  its  effoets, 
IL  XX.  8. 

Landlonb.  splitting  up  of  famu  for  pcditical  parpoees  In 
Ireland  by  the,  11.  xx.  9— Irlsli,  atMenteeism  among,  13 
—their  aaaociatiMi  in  Orange  lodgea,  13— political  Influ- 
enoe  of,  over  their  tenantry  in  Ireland,  xxl.  118— exor- 
bitant powera  conferred  on,  in  Ireland,  IV.  xUL  T9. 

Unddphe,  H,  in.  xxxilL  SI. 

J^nion,  captain,  defeat  of  the  American  eympathixera  by, 
IIL  xxxvlL  lOS. 

Landon,  Miaai  the  poems  of.  L  ▼.  86. 

Land-owners,  the  Irish,  oonaact  of,  during  the  ftonine,  FV. 
xlliL  49 — number  of.  In  Pniasia,  IIU.  4  note— rapreaenta- 
tion  o^  In  Qermany,  9. 

Lands,  large  purehases  of,  in  the  United  States  through 
the  paper  currency,  III.  xxxvU.  8b 

lAndseer,  the  paintkigB  of,  I.  v.  98. 

Landwohr,  the  Prussian,  IIL  xxvil.  48. 

Lfingerman,  general,  at  0«trolenka.  IL  xxvl.  T6. 

lATigeron,  count,  operations  of,  against  the  Turks,  IL  zv. 
113. 

Langttinan,  H  de,  arguments  of^  against  change  in  the 
electoral  law,  L  vL  93. 

Ungley,  Mr.,  on  the  crisis  of  1847,  IV.  xliil.  73. 

Lanjninals,  BL,  opposes  the  law  of  unlimited  arrest,  L  ill. 
70 — amendment  by*  regarding  dissolution  of  Assembly, 
IV.  Ivii.  11. 

Lansdowne,  maiquls  of,  alignments  of,  against  the  forelgrn 
enlistment  bill,  L  Iv.  100  et  nrq, — speech  ot^  in  favor  of 
tna  trade,  x.  64— at  tfie  trial  of  the  queen.  84 — ^bUl  for 
enfranchising  the  English  Catholics  brought  in  by,  II. 
XX.  38 — become  home  seereta^,  xxl.  66  —threatens  res- 
ignation, 91 — resignation  of^  95— president  of  the  coun- 
m^  xxllL  6  note— one  of  the  commission  for  giving  the 
royal  assent  to  the  reform  bill,  116— president  of  coun- 
cil, 188S,  IIL  XXXV.  44  note— supports  the  life-preserva- 
tion bill  for  Ireland,  IV.  xllL  70— estimate  by,  of  the  ag- 
ricultural loss  in  1848,  xUlL  46— on  the  education  qu«- 
tbm,  1847,  96 — supports  government  on  the  Greek  af- 
fair, IvL  1)9. 

Lansdowne  House,  social  influence  of,  L  r.  111. 

Lansfeld,  countess  of  (Lola  Montes),  IV.  IIIL  31. 

lAUxa,  a  Sardinian  dc^ty,  IV.  111.  84— cnotlon  by,  against 
the  armistice,  99. 

I^MvKlun,  system  of.  In  China,  IV.  xlvilL  16. 

Lapas,  a  Greek  chief,  at  Thermopyln,  II.  xlv.  S3. 

La  Penlssitev,  defense  of,  by  the  Vendeans,  IIL  xxix.  49. 

La  Place,  votes  for  re-estabUsUng  the  censorship,  n.  xvL 
69. 

Laplaque,  M.,  becomes  minister  of  finance.  III.  zxxHL  86. 

U  Plata,  affairs  of,  1847,  IV.  xlvL  69. 

Lapouihine,  prinoe,  L  vIlL  114 

Laroom,  captain,  his  report  on  the  diminished  produce  of 
wheat,  L  L  10  note— report  by,  on  the  diminished  prod- 
uce of  wheat  in  Irdand,  IV.  xlii.  91  and  note. 

Lard,  imported,  proposed  new  tariff  on,  IV.  xU.  47  note. 

Lareehe,  an  agent  of  Lafayette's,  I  xi  30. 

Lareguy,  supports  the  Orieanlsis,  IL  xxiv.  14 

Larissa,  pacha  of,  II.  xiv.  83. 

lAroeheJaqueleIn,  Angnste  de,  fidelity  o£  to  Charies  X., 
IL  xviL  9&  98. 

lArochiljaqueleln,  IL  de,  oppooes  the  constitution  of  1848, 
IV.  IL  16. 

Las  Amarillas,  the  maiqnis,  minister  at  war  in  1890,  L  tIL 
76. 

La  Sancta,  capture  of,  by  the  EUefllaa  revolutionists,  L  viL 
110— recaptured.  111. 

La  Sarthe,  Ledru-Rollin  elected  for,  1843,  IV.  xliv.  80. 

Las  Cabesas,  commencement  of  the  revolt  of  the  Spanish 
army  at,  I.  vlL  64 

Las  Casaa,  Ni^ioleon't  ocmvenatlona  as  nowded  by,  IL 
XVUL43. 

Lasooun.  general,  during  the  tnsnrreetlon  of  1834  ID. 
XXX.  60.  # 

lAtakia,  capture  oi;  by  the  allies,  IIL  zxxlL  7L 

Ia  Taiha,  oooferenee  between  Bugeand  and  Abd-el-Kader 
at,  IIL  xxxilL  116— terms  of  treaty  of;  117— indignation 
at  treaty  in  Franoe,  11& 

La  Tantation,  opera  of,  IIL  xzz.  7. 

I«tn,  eardinaL,  head  of  the  Camarilla  la  Fraaee,  XL  ztL 
6->gi»at  infloenoe  of,  10,  83. 


Latonr,  eount,  dafertion  oi;  IV.  10.  63. 

Latour,  count,  war  minister,  preparadona  d^  for  the  Hem- 
garian  war,  IV.  liv.  43 — pkns  of,  for  the  war,  44 — meaa- 
ures  of,  to  reinforce  Jellacfaich,  61 — during  the  inanme. 
tion  at  Vienna,  63,  64— his  jnurder,  66L 

La  Tour  dn  Nesle,  drama  of;  IIL  xxx.  7. 

Latour-Dupin,  M.,  resignatloo  of,  II.  xxiv.  44 

Latour-liauliouiig,  general,  voles  for  the  capital  punish- 
ment of  Ney,  I.  iii.  87 — made  a  peer,  vl.  96— beoomes 
minister  at  war,  Ix.  88 — new  oiiganlzatioti  given  to  the 
army  by,  93 — appointed  membn-  cf  the  privy  couDcil, 
and  governor  of  the  Invalldes,  107 — ^resigns  under  Lemi 
Philippe,  n.  xxiv.  44. 

La  Tourette,  rising  at,  IIL  xxlx.  4^. 

Latr6.  general,  sup^ressioa  of  th^  rev<flt  at  Conmna  by, 
I.  xi.  48. 

Lauderdale,  lord,  on  the  detention  of  Napoleon  at  8L 
Helena,  L  IL  69. 

Laudrin,  iL,  elected  to  the  Assembly,  IV.  IL  IC 

Lauenberg,the  duchy  of.  IV.  lllL  34— etatiatles  <A^  6  nots 
— accepts  the  Germanic  constitution  of  1848, 77. 

Laugnawaga,  defeat  of  Canadian  Insurgents  at,  IIL 
xxxviL  108. 

LauncestOD,  partially  dieflranchl«ed,  IL  xxiiL  4A  note. 

Lsurlston,  marahal,  I.  xlL  99— placed  at  the  bead  of  tht 
household,  Ix.  91 — supports  Vuldle  on  the  Spanish  ques- 
tion, x».  86l 

Lauaet,  M.,  on  the  position  of  the  king  towmzd  the  Cham- 
ber, 18S4lni  xxxiiL  10. 

Laval,  M.,  French  missionary  In  Tahiti,  TV.  xlL  9R 

Lavalette,  H,  proscribed  in  1816,  L  IIL  19— the  txial  oi;9l 
—condemned,  98 — his  eeeape,  94  et  fa. 

Lavalette,  madame,  efforts  of,  on  behalf  of  her  husband, 
I.  ilL  93 — takes  his  place  in  prison,  and  enables  fabn  te 
escape,  94 — severity  of  the  court  to  her,  90. 

La  Vendue,  aee  Vendue. 

Law,  reforms  in.  Introduced  by  Micholas,  L  vliL  14S— 
powerlessness  of,  in  Ireland,  against  the  secret  eocaetks, 
IL  XX.  30 — all^;ed  powerlesftness  of,  in  Ireland,  IIL 
xxxi.  83— the  administration  of,  in  India,  xxxix.  if. 

Law  expense^  amount  of,  on  land  In  Franre,  IL  xvIL  IS9. 

Law  proceedings,  remission  of  duties  in,  1834.  IL  xix.  IL 

Law  reform,  committee  for,  in  Piedmont,  L  vlL  101. 

Lawless,  Mr.,  progress  isf^  in  the  north  of  Irdand,  IL  xxl 
116— held  to  ball,  119. 

Lawrence,  Sir  Thonuis,  the  portraits  of,  T.  v.  89. 

Lawrence,  escape  of;  on  the  murder  of  Maenaghten,  UL 
xL  134— one  of  the  Afghan  captives,  FV.  xlvlu.  101 

Lawrence,  m^jor,  compdled  to  evacuate  Floshawur,  IV. 
xlix.  96.  • 

Lawtle,  lieutenant,  death  of,  m.  xxxlx.  48. 

Lawyers,  the  French,  rancor  of;  against  the  BooifMBs,  IL 
xviL89. 

Layard,  Mr.,  motion  by,  regarding  limited  serviee  In  the 
army,  IV.  xlUL  23— supports  the  limited  servloe  system, 
96i 

Laybaeh,  the  congress  of,  T.  vUL  7t— prapantioos  at, 
against  the  Piedmonte«e  insurgents,  81 — diacussioD  bi 
Parliament  on  It,  x.  98. 

Laymen,  admission  o^  to  the  m>al  council,  IV.  xlvL  89L 

Laaar,  general,  execution  o^  rV.  Iv.  66k 

Laxes,  defeat  of  the,  at  Khart,  IL  xv.  106l 

Leach,  Sir  J(rfin,  Master  of  the  KoUs,  IL  xxL  66  aotai 

Lead,  reduction  of  duties  on,  1825,  IL  xix.  76. 

League  newspaper,  the,  IV.  xUL  89. 

Leander,  the,  at  the  battle  of  Algiers,  I.  fl.  T2,  77,  78,  89. 

Learning,  early  progress  of.  In  Germany,  IIL  xxviH.  6— 
state,  etc,  of.  In  China,  FV.  xlvIiL  17. 

Leather,  rise  In  the  duty  on,  L  iL  39 — aboHshment  of  war 
tax  on,  X.  144— remission  of  duties  on,  ISSOt,  IL  zziL  31 

Lebanon,  valleys  of,  increase  of  pqmlatioo  In.  IL  xlU.  16 
— aspect  of  the  villages,  etc.,  of,  86 — range  or,  UL  xxxiL 
6 — ^the  mountaineers  or,  Join  the  aUles,  71. 

Lebeschu,  mademoiselle,  captured  and  mistaken  for  the 
Duchess  de  Berri,  IIL  xxix.  46. 

Leblond,  SL,  arguments  of,  on  eiection  of  prosldent,  IV. 
IL  11, 13  et  mq. 

Lebon,  M.,  IIL  xxxfiL  3L 

Lebxeltem,  count,  L  vliL  180— at  the  Congress  of  Venma, 
XlL  11. 

Le  Capttole.  the  organ  of  the  Kapoleonistis  m.  xzzfv.  44 

Lechnowski,  prince,  murder  of,  IV.  lUL  66. 

Lecomte,  attempt  of,  to  assassinate  Louis  Philippe,  IV. 
xlvl.  39. 

Lecoorbe,  general,  evidence  of,  against  NeyM.  HL  88l 

Ledru-RoUTn,  election  of,  as  member  of  the  Deputies,  IV. 
xliv.  64 — prosecution  and  acquittal  <tf,  66 — re-eleetioa 
of;  1848,  80 — heads  the  Oppodtion  on  the  regency  ques- 
tion, 8S — ^refunes  to  attend  the  Chateau  Rouge  banqaet, 
xlvIL  19— vi<4ent  speech  of,  at  lilto,  33— oppoaw  the 
compromise  regardmg  the  banquet,  4(^— declaratiaB  of; 
against  the  reform  prpceesion,  47— opposes  insurrertioo, 
86— opposes  a  regency,  73— nominated  one  of  ttie  pro- 
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risioiud  ffOTemnMBt,  74|  T6  nol»>-clicular  of^  to  the 
•lectors,  184S,  t  Zl  et  » 9.— further  measures  to  swuy 
the  electloiiB,  85— «ttempt  of;  to  revolutionize  Belgium, 
42— new  and  Tiolent  circular  of,  47  el  mq. — dlsBolution 
of  the  Compogniea  d*Eiite  by,  60_a  party  to  the  Social- 
let  demonstration,  58 — during  it,  53,  5A,  55— Intrlguea 
o^  67 — oon«pinicy  againat,  53  —  reiiuet)  to  act  with 
BUnqni,  ih.  ~-i>reparHtions  against  the  revolt,  60 — die- 
■ensiona  between,  and  Lamartine,  01— votes  for,  1843. 
64  note  coalition  with  lAmartine,  67 — a  member  of 
the  executive  eommlarion,  ib.  note—during  the  revolk 
oClSUi  May,  71— hnpllcated  in  tiie  revolt  of  June,  IL  8' 
— ^vlolent  banquet  speech  of,  80— votes  for,  as  president, 
S9 — moves  tlie  accusation  of  Louis  Napoleon,  IviL  U — 
•leeted  to  Legislative  Assembly,  14— moves  the  amiss 
tion  of  ministon,  16— his  flight,  IS— avowal  of  Socialist 
principles  by,  88. 

LoBda,  duke  of,  master  of  the  horse,  IL  zxi  66  note. 

lieedis  Radical  meeting  at,  1310,  L  x.  88— first  transfer, 
enoe  of  the  members  of  Grampound  to,  63— Protestant 
meeting  at,  IdSS,  II.  xxi.  120 — motion  for  giving  repre- 
eentatlon  to,  1830,  xxil  43— members  given  to,  xxili.  48 
sote— violent  reform  meeting  at,  104 —the  Sections  for 
1638  in.  III.  xzxL  a6~«lectTon  of  1836  in,  xxxv.  19— 
t»nquet  to  Lord  Morpeth  at,  xxxvi.  S0— anti-eom-law 
•Mooiation  formed  at,  txxvIL  70 — ratio  of  mortality  in, 
1841,  IV.  xlL  17  note— distress  in,  1841, 10— emaU  pro. 
portion  of  children  at  school  at,  81  note. 

Lefebvre,  M.,  IL  xviL  67  notei 

Lefebvre-DeBnouettes,  general,  selected  for  punishment 
after  Waterloo,  I.  iiL  19— indemnity  to,  ix.  108  note. 

Leievre,  Mr.,  Shaw,  elected  Speake^  III.  xxxviL  137— 
re-election  of^  as  Speaker,  xxxviil.  53. 

Le  Flos,  seneral,  arrested,  IV.  IvlL  4S. 

Lefrege,  M.,  sent  as  embassador  to  Rome,  IV.  IIL  114. 

Legal  tender  clause,  the,  in  the  bank  charter  act,  IV.  xlL 
110. 

Leg«ndre,  general,  death  otf^  IL  xzvi.  16. 

Leffhom,  insurrectionary  movement  at,  1348,  IV.  IIL  8 — 
TWdt  at,  78— declares  for  a  rqfKibUc,  88 — suppression 
of  the  revolution  in,  104. 

Legion  of  Honor,  re^oonstitution  of  the,  I.  Ui.  181. 

Legislative  Asseonbly.  the  elections  for  the,  IV.  Ivil.  14 — 
meeting  of  it,  15— first  proeeedinge,  16— rqfeet  the  ac- 
eusation  of  tlie  president,  17— change  of  ministry,  80 — 
fieeling  00  it,  81— various  measures  by  president,  88 — 
new  law  of  electoral  rights,  86 — ^voto  on  the  civil  list, 
etc.,  :i8— coalition  against  the  president,  80 — opening  of 
new  seaslm,  38— rupture  wltn  president,  33— violent 
proceedings,  34 — ^hostile  vote  against  him,  35 — change 
of  ministry,  and  exhaustion  of  parties,  86 — revision  of 
eoostitutlon,  38 — vote  against  revision  of  oonstitntlon, 
nnd  prorogation,  40 — state  of  parties,  41— opening  of 
session,  4SP— motion  of  the  qnsBstors,  43 — its  reJecUon, 
44— views  of  the  leaders,  45  conspliiigy  in,  47— its  dis- 
persion, ih. 

higialitXtft  power,  powers  of  the  States-general  of  Prussia 
regarding,  IIL  xxvIL  77. 

Legislature,  Prussian,  by  constttntkm  of  1848,  IV.  1111.  68 
— ^by  the  Germanic  constitution  of  1848,  78— as  r^u- 
lated  by  Austrian  constitution  of  1849,  Iv.  8. 

Legitimate  children,  proportion  of,  to  ill^tlmato  In 
Fmnoe,  IL  xviL  132— fai  Paris,  xxv.  48—1838,  lU. 
zxxlv.  16. 

Lsgitimists,  the,  denunelatlons  of  Lafayette  by,  II.  xxv. 
16— discontent  d^  85— during  the  elections  of  1834,  IIL 
zxx.  58— leaders  of,  in  1337,  xxxiv.  8— views  of,  on  the 
■nfflrage,  1839,  68— tone  of,  toward  the  Thiers  ministry, 
76. 

L^gnago,  defeat  of  the  Italians  near.  TV.  lU.  89. 

Le  Gros,  the  paintings  of,  II.  xvllL  84. 

I«Ibnitz,aB  the&ther  of  German  pliflosophy,  IIL  xrviU.  68. 

Leicester,  arrests  and  executions  for  high  treason  at,  L  iv. 
14— hitended  rlshig  at,  1817, 15— Protestent  meeting  at, 
ISeS,  II.  xxL  120. 

Leicestershire,  additional  members  for,  IL  xzllL  48  note. 

Leiningen,  prbiee  of,  president  of  the  council  under  the 
Archduke  John,  IV.  lilL  46,  64— speech  of,  on  German 
unity,  70— oD  the  &ilnre  of  the  German'  Revoiution,  104 
— at  battle  of  Komom,  Iv.  58. 

Ldnlngeo,  count,  relief  of  Arad  by,  IV.  Iv.  9— garrisons 
Temesvar,  40— execution  of,  85. 

Lalnstor,  the  duke  of,  IIL  xxxviiL  87. 

Leinster,  stoto  of  the  peasanti^  in,  L  x.  110— Catholics 
and  Protestants  in,  11.  xx.  85  note— statistics  of  erlme 
In,  1S39-183S,  HL  xxxi.  90  note. 

Leipaie,  revolutionary  disturbances  In,  1880, 11.  xxlv.  84 
—railway  between  Magdeburg  and.  III.  xxvll.  67— re- 
ligloue  excitement  In,  1846,  76~er>eiety  for  liberty  of 
the  presR  at,  xxx.  88— revolt  In,  1643,  IV.  till.  81. 

Leith,  mercantile  loaees  In.  on  the  peace,  1. 11.  &— landing 
ef  George  IV.  at,  x.  ISa-nao  of  BMrtaUty  in,  I^ 
xllU.  99  note. 


Leitrim,  agrarian  outrages  In,  1646,  IV.  xllL  74,  76  note. 

Leiewel,  a  member  of  the  provisional  government  of  Po- 
land, II.  xxvi.  28. 

Le  Man,  reform  banquet  at,  IV.  xllv.  88. 

Lemuos,  defeat  of  the  Turkish  fieet  off,  IF.  xlv.  98. 

Lenormand,  niademoiaelle,  at  the  Congress  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  I.  vl.  68. 

Leominster,  partially  disfranchised,  II.  \x\\\.  42  note. 

Leon,  Isle  of,  force  collected  in  the,  for  South  America,  T. 
vli.  53 — causes  of  the  revolt  there,  65— ite  first  outbreak, 
57— at  first  arrested,  68— ravages  of  yellow  fever  among 
the  troops  in,  61— the  army  in,  broken  up,  87 — ^recep- 
tion of  the  decree  against  the  prieste  in,  8J. 

Leonora,  Burgei's,  III.  xxviii.  ii 

Leopol,  privilege  of  holding  lands  permitted  to  burgben 
oi;  IV.  xlvL  16l 

Leopold.  Prince,  marriage  of  the  Princees  Charlotte  to, 

I.  it  60— the  throne  of  Greece  oflbred  to,  II.  xiv.  148— 
refuses  it,  III.  xxxii.  85— proposed  as  King  of  Belgium, 

II.  XXV.  84— elected  to  that  crown,  04— .enorto  o<^  to  se- 
cure Luxembourg,  68— further  demands  and  negotia- 
tions, and  Ilollaud  declares  war,  6D — ^forces  under,  70 
— his  defeat,  71— marriage  of,  to  the  Princess  Louise 
Marip,  III.  xxix.  8*2- reasons  for  desiring  peace,  9&-~. 
treaty  with  Holland,  96— abandonment  of  the  barrier 
U\'aty,  07— recognition  of,  agreed  to  at  Congress  of 
Muntz-Graets,  xxx.  2C — acceptence  of  the  treaty  of 
London  by,  xxxiv.  8? — warlike  measures  forced  by  the 
Republicans  on  him,  S3 — attempt  of  the  French  revolu- 
tionista  to  overthrow,  1848,  IV.  I.  42— proceedings  of; 
on  the  French  Revolution  of  1848,  lill.  17. 

Leopold,  prince  of  Saxe-Coburg,  a  candidate  for  the  hand 
or  Queen  iKabella,  IV.  xlvl.  40— arrangements  regard- 
ing him,  41 — her  hand  ofbrad  to  him  by  the  queen- 
regent,  4&, 

Leopold,  grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  liberal  morement  of, 
IV.  xlvf.  69. 

I.«opoldstadt,  capture  of,  by  the  Austrian!,  TV.  Iv.  8. 

Lepanto,  defeat  of  Turkish  garrison  of,  IL  xiv.  14Il— 
captured  by  the  Greeks,  xv.  141. 

Lerida,  ravages  of  yellow  fever  In,  L  xL  48. 

Lerma,  defeat  of  the  Royalisto  at,  I.  xl.  76. 

Lemilnier,  change  of  views  by.  III.  xxxiv.  IS. 

Leroux,  Pierre,  appointed  by  mob  to  provislnnal  govern- 
ment, IV.  1.  73  — returned  to  Assembly,  77 — opposis 
the  constitution  pf  1848, 11.  16. 

Les  Martyrs,  Chateaubriand's,  I.  xi.  6  note,  II.  xviil.  8. 

Lesio,  captain,  revolutionary  movement  of,  at  Turin,  I. 
vli.  119. 

Leslie,  captein,  the  artillery  under,  at  Hyknixle,  IV. 
xlvllL  78— artillery  under,  xllx.  80— at  Hyderabad,  84. 

Lesmaiscons,  M.  Humbert  de,  I.  IIL  C7. 

I^sslDg,  the  works  of.  III.  xxviii.  7. 

Le  Temps,  attacks  of,  on  the  Polignac  ministry,  IL  xvll.  6. 

Lethbridge,  Sir  Thomas,  aigumente  of,  for  repeal  of  thv 
oom-laws,  IL  xxi.  34. 

Letters,  increase  of,  under  the  new  postage  system.  III. 
xxxvilL  19  and  note— the  charge  againat  Sir  James 
Graliam  of  opening,  IV.  xlli.  81. 

Leuchtenbei^,  the  duke  of  (the  aon  of  Napoleon),  II. 
xxlv.  9— a  candidate  for  the  crown  of  Belgium,  xxv.  80 
— declaration  of  France  against,  81,  84. 

Levant,  the,  trade  of  Greece  in,  II.  xlv.  S^recall  of  the 
French  fleet  from.  III.  xxxll.  C8— withdrawal  of  the 
French  fieet  from,  xxxiv.  lOOi 

Levassier,  general,  suppresses  the  revolt  after  the  eoup 
d*6tet,  IV.  iTlt.  51. 

I^vis,  duke  de,  fideUty  of,  to  Charies  X.,  IL  xvll.  tS. 

L' Homme  Ubre  newspaper,  the,  1889,  III.  xxxiv.  40. 

Uaneourt,  the  duKe  oi;  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Ag- 
riculture,  I.  Ix.  7. 

Liber  Studloruro  and  Veritatls,  the,  I.  v.  90. 

Llbends,  miOortty  obtained  by  the,  In  the  Canadian  As- 
sembly, IIL  xxxva  111. 

Liberals,  the  French,  conspiracy  of,  I.  Hi.  188— their  ont- 
break  at  Grenoble,  184— efforts  of,  in  the  elections  of 
1815,  vi.  4— their  majority,  5  — their  triumph  in  the 
elections  of  1817, 42— their  measures  and  vlea-s  in  1817, 
44— their  gains  by  the  elections  of  1818, 75— tlteir  gen- 
eral promotion,  83— their  ascendency  in  1818, 97 — tlielr 
Incrnudttg  demands,  ix.  6— their  iucreaslng  strength,  9 
— their  gains  by  the  elections  of  1819,  17— their  de- 
signs in  Paris,  1819,  87  —  their  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posed new  electoral  law,  80— their  position  in  the  Dep- 
uties after  the  fall  of  Decazea,  60— their  efforts  to  se- 
duce the  army,  61 — their  proceedings  on  the  new  elect- 
oral law,  73 — support  of  the  Paris  rioters  by  them,  77 
— their  eflbrte  to  rouse  conspiracy  In  the  army,  60— 
their  excitement,  1820,  90 — ^thcir  vehemence  against 
the  Richelieu  ministry,  105— their  views  on  the  Span- 
ish Revolution,  xi.  1 — oppose  the  n<»w  Isw  regarding 
the  preM,  l&-4osses  bv  elections  of  1881,  8&_their  In- 
dignation on  the  murder  of  Landabura,  68— their  ro- 
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JoIelngB  on  the  sueoeM  of  tbo  Spanish  rerolutlonifitt, 
xif.  1 — oppose  the  expiilsfou  of  Mnnud  from  the  Dep- 
uties, 6J — efforts  of,  to  sow  disaffection  In  the  aimy,  62 
—losses  by  elections  of  IBi^  108— their  measures  to 
make  head  against  the  Churcli  party,  II.  xvl.  70 — 
their  triumph  in  the  elections  for  Parts,  1827,  71 — 
coalition  between  tliem  and  the  Royalists  against  Mar- 
tignac,  S7  —  their  preparations  against  the  Poligriac 
mlniittry,  xvii.  6— their  gains  by  the  elections  of  1830, 
hi — raoeiing  of  them  before  the  insurrection,  67 — pro- 
ceedings of  their  chiefs,  and  formation  of  provisional 
government,  74— meeting  of  them  at  Lafitte's,  78  — 
their  decisive  resolution,  jO — attempt  to  form  a  minis- 
try from  them  under  Charles  X.,  86— their  views  dur- 
ing the  Itestoratlon,  102— error  of  the  government  in 
not  orrosting  their  leaders,  106— various  ordonnances 
issued  by  them,  lo6— law  against  the  Bourbons  proposed 
by  them,  xxv.  87--their  continued  efforts  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  hereditary  peerage,  101 — their  opposi- 
tion to  tlie  fortification  of  Paris,  III.  xxx.  16— on  the 
failure  of  the  revolution  of  1830,  61— opposed  to  occu- 
pation of  Algeria,  xxxiv.  1— their  views  on  the  suffrage, 
1839,  63— and  as  to  the  government  of  the  executive, 
64— their  efforts  to  discredit  the  government,  IV.  xliv. 
16— their  violence  on  the  Tahiti  affair,  xlvi.  2,  4— use 
made  of  the  government  abuses,  etc.,  by  them,  xlvii. 
15— coalition  of,  iTlth  the  Republicans,  1847, 18— their 
efforts  to  keep  back  the  Soclalliitg,  22— their  defeat  oa 
the  address,  40— resolve  on  a  banquet,  41 — compromise 
agreed  to,  44— difficulties  regarding  proecKsion,  46 — the 
ciiieb  decide  against  it,  47— their  forces,  49. 

Liberals,  the.  Great  Britain,  different  objects  contended 
for  by,  and  in  France,  I.  x.  1— their  increa.-^ing  strength 
In  the  cabinet,  II.  xlx.  17 — measures  introduced  by 
them  there,  18— Catholic  emancipation  urged  as  tlie 
remedy  for  Ireland  by  them,  xx.  17— their  predictions 
as  to  its  results,  xxi.  160— their  charge  against  eman- 
cipntioM  as  too  late,  106— their  gains  by  the  elections 
of  1830,  xxil.  57 — their  error  in  forciniron  reform,  xxiil. 
142 — their  error  in  the  uniform  representation  In  the 
boroughs,  l43— their  mistake  as  to  the  Influence  pre- 
dominant la  the  boroughs,  14 1 — their  faults  in  the  way 
the  reform  bill  was  carried,  156  — and  in  connection 
with  it,  150— power  in  their  hands,  after  the  reform 
bill.  III.  xxxi.  8— ttieir  conduct  with  regard  to  pledges, 
85— their  gains  in  the  elections  of  1833,  26— their  dec- 
lai'Rtiotis  and  movements  on  Irish  Church  question,  135 
— JuTietlon  of,  with  Catholios  In  Ireland  against  Peel, 
XXXV.  21— thoir  resistance  to  au  Irish  poor-law,  xxxvi. 
46— distinction  between  them  and  the  Whigs,  xxxvill. 
6:)— attack  on  the  navigation  laws  by  them,  1847,  IV. 
xliii.  85— tlieir  gains  by  eleotiona  of  1847, 98.— Sto  also 
Whigs. 

liberals,  the  Italian,  struggle  of  Gregory  XVI.  Af^alnst, 
IV.  xlvi.  61— -general  concourse  of,  at^  Rome,  68— dec- 
laration of  Plus  IX.  against  them,  71 — eouniiels  of 
Roui  to  them,  82 — their  transports  on  the  publication 
of  the  conHtltution  In  Naples,  86 — credulity  of  Loitt 
Palmoriiton  to,  83— tbdir  excitement  in  the  beginning 
ofl848.  111.  1. 

I.iberais,  ministry  from  the.  In  Prouia,  lY.  liU.  24— «nd 
ill  Bavaria,  26. 

Liberals,  the  Spanish,  formation  of  secret  societies  by,  I. 
▼ii.  38— arbitrary  sentences  pronounced  on  them,  40 — 
tlieir  eflbrts  to  gain  the  troops  in  tlie  Isle  of  Leon,  66— 
their  majority  in  the  Cortes  of  1320,  84— their  objects 
in  altering  the  order  of  the  succession,  II.  xxi  v.  89. 

l/lber&ls,  tlie  Swiss,  objects,  etc.,  of,  IV.  xlvi.  89. 

LIbexfLl  Conservatives,  the  new  school  of,  IV.  xltiL  2— 
course  taken  by,  on  the  slave-sugar  qnesUon,  16. 

Liberal  institutions,  canaos  of  tlie  reaction  against,  In 
France,  I.  ix.  112— passion  for,  caused  by  the  war  of 
llboratlon  In  Germany,  III.  xxvil.  13— general  expec- 
tation  of  thenj,  14 — promises  of  them  by  the  govern- 
ment, 15— delay  in  fulfilling  these,  16. 

Liberal  journals,  the,  punishment  of  their  editors,  etc., 
in  Spain,  I.  vli.  37— their  clrculatioa  in  France,  II. 
xvll.  19  note— the  French,  120. 
.  Liberal  prosi*,  prosecutions  of  thf>,  under  Charies  X«,  II. 
xvl.  37 — denunciations  of  Casimir  Perier  by.  xxv.  61 — 
tone,  etc.,  of,  in  England,  1SS5,  III.  xxxv.  18. 

LiberallKni.  spread  of,  among  the  higher  classes  in  Great 
Bntaln,  I.  v.  110— England  now  the  leader  of,  II.  xxIII. 
120— measures  of  the  Germanic  Diet  to  check,  IlL 
xxvil.  21. 

Libert^,  secret  society  called,  11^.  xxx.  42  note. 

liberty,  injury  done  to,  bynt%  8panii*h  Revolution,  L 
xii.  126— the  desire  of,  not  the  spring  of  the  revolution, 
II.  xvii.  117— effect  of  the  act  of  the  Germanic  confed* 
•racy  on.  III.  xxvii.  84  — effects  of  class  government 
on,  xxx.  62— passion  for,  in  Prussia,  IV.  liii.  4.— iSm 
also  Freedom. 

Liberty  of  the  press,  the,  proposed  new  lair  regardlog, 


In  France,  I.  vl.  19,  20— It  is  carried,  24— lav  regard- 
Ing,  1818, 55 — It  is  thrown  out,  ib. — new  restrictions  on. 
in  France,  xl.  14— law  agaii.st,  in  France,  II.  rvi.  57 
et  MQ. — ordonnance  suspending,  xviL  68 — union  for.  In 
Germany,  IIL  xxx.  23.— S'm  also  Press. 

Libzeltern,  count,  I.  viii.  ISO,  xiL  It 

Lichnowsky,  count,  repulse  of,  at  Rivoll,  TV.  lU.  68L 

Lichtenstein,  prince,  relieves  Ferrara,  IV.  liL  64 — ^at  Cos- 
toza,  67— at  Valegglo,  71— defeated  at  Volta,  72— oeca- 
piea  Modena,  77— at  Schwechat,  llv.  71,  72— at  Temes- 
var,  Iv.  74. 

Lichtenstein,  representation  of,  in  the  Diet,  HI.  zxviL  4 
note — population  and  military  contingent,  6  note. 

Lid4|lli  Mr.,  opposes  Mr.  Ricardo^s  motion  on  the  navi- 
gattni  laws,  1847,  IV.  xliii.  86. 

Lieder  ohne  Worte,  Mendelssohn's,  m.  xxrllL  881. 

Llefkenshoek,  fort  of.  III.  xxix.  92. 

Ll^pe,  outbreak  of  the  revolt  in,  II.  xxiv.  73— disordext 
and  pillage  in,  77 — succors  to  Brussels  ftx>ni,  Tft. 

Lieven,  prince,  I.  vliL  128 — at  Alx-Ia-ChapeUe,  ri.  61— 
convention  regarding  Greece  arranged  by,  fl.  ziv.  144. 

Lieven.  the  princess,  at  the  Congress  of  Abc-la-CbapeUe, 
I.  vi.  62. 

Life-preservation  bill  for  Ireland,  introdnetlon  of  Uie, 
IV.  xlil.  69— passed  In  the  Lords,  70— Its  progress  in 
the  Commons,  72 — arguments  for  it,  73  et  »eq — and 
against,  77— is  thrown  out,  81. 

Lignt-horse,  the  Turkish,  former  value  of,  II.  xiiL  45— 
effects  of  their  transference  to  Russliu  46. 

Ught-houses,  grant  for,  in  France,  1838,  IIL  xxx.  18  and 
note. 

Lille,  reform  banquet  at,  IV.  xliv.  82— rnlliray  to,  43— 
redstance  to  the  new  valuation  in,  61,  63 — Ledm-Bol- 
lin  at,  xlvii.  22 — suspension  of  cash  payments  fay  bank 
of,  1.  26 — reactionary  meeting  at,  IviL  10. 

LIIIo,  fort  of.  III.  xxlx.  92. 

Uma,  fate  of  the  first  expedition  to,  T.  vlL  6S. 

Limanaki,  general,  death  of,  IL  xv.  69. 

Limburg,  holds  out  for  Holland,  II.  xxfv.  80 — cession 
of,  demanded  by  Belgium,  xxv.  66— proposed  settle- 
ment of,  75— still  held  by  Uie  Belgians  in  defiance  of 
the  treaty,  1888,  IIL  xxxiv.  22. 

Limerick,  the  assizes  of  1822  in,  I.  x.  121 — ^the  famine  ef 
I8i3  in,  122  note— increase  of,  since  the  Union,  III.  xxxL 
124  note— proposed  reform  of  coi-poration  of,  xxxtL  33 
— foundation  of  secular  college  of,  IV.  xliL  92 — agra- 
rian outrages  in,  1840,  74,  76  note — Increase  of  crime 
in,  1847,  xliii.  97  and  note — defensive  measures  of  gov- 
emment  at,  1848, 138. 

Limited  liability,  companies  on  principle  of,  in  Tnat% 

III.  xxxiv.  7. 

Limited  service,  motion  on  introducing  info  the  army, 

IV.  xiiil.  23 — Its  subsequent  introduction  and  working, 
24,  94  ee  aeq. 

Limoges,  reform  banquet  at,  IV.  xllv.  82— ardor  of  the 
Radicals  at,  xlviL  22— diaorden  at,  1848, 1.  62. 

Lin,  viceroy,  appointment  of^  and  his  violent  proceedings 
at  Canton,  IV.  xlviii.  28— recall  of,  27. 

Linangc,  general,  IV.  I  v.  86. 

Lincoln,  earl  of,  chief  commissioner  of  woods  and  forssfe^ 
1841,  IV.  xli.  14  note. 

Lincolnshire,  ad<iitlonal  members  for,  IL  xxilL  42  note. 

Linens,  increased  export  of,  from  England.  1822,  IL  xi& 
9— foreign,  reduction  of  duties  on,  1826,  76^  * 

Lingard,  the  historical  works  of,  I.  v.  58,  54. 

Llnols,  admiral,  trial  and  acquittal  of,  I.  ilL  10A. 

Linseed,  consumption  of,  in  England,  1822-1885,  tl.  xiz. 
64  note. 

Lintz,  death  of  Foueh6  at,  I.  ilL  40. 

Lisbon,  the  government  at.  after  removal  of  tbe  roval 
famlW  to  Braall.  L  vli.  26— revolution  at,  1820,  9d- 
establlshment  of  joint  regency  at,  97— junta  ot  mod- 
erate measures  advocated  by,  99 — ^prices  of  wheat  at, 
1817  and  1819,  x.  17  note— landing  of  the  British  expe> 
dition  at,  II.  xxi.  64— intervention  of  the  French  fleSI 
at,  xxv.  76. 
i  Liskcard,  partiallv  disflranehlsed,  II.  xxiiL  42  notsi 
<  Llston,  the  comedian,  L  v.  106. 
;  Literary  men.  Napoleon's  estimate  of.  III.  xxx.  66. 

Literary  property.  Lord  Mahon*s  act  for  securing,  IT.  xlL 
62— debate  on,  in  France,  1841,  xliv.  57. 

Literature,  Impnlse  given  to,  by  the  war,  L  r.  1— brill- 
iant eras  in,  which  succeed  times  of  public  danger,  6— 
invariable  characteristics  of  early,  IIL  xxvilL  4— ex- 
tension of  the  dangers  of,  IV.  xll.  64. 

Literature  (^  France,  effects  of  the  revolution  on  the,  IL 
xvii  I.  1  — its  distinguishing  features,  2 — antagonism 
between  the  opposite  schools,  3 — character  of  the  r»> 
mantle  school,  4— character  of  works  of  iroagtoatlow, 
5 — the  drama.  Its  corrupt  character,  6— leading;  anthors, 
Chateaubriand.  7— Madame  de  StaS,  14 — G  uIsoC,  18— 
Laniartine,  23  — Sismondi,  97 — Augusts  and  Amad^ 
Thieny,  80-Miehand,  82— Baimnte,  83-Sslvaady,  8i 
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— Thlen,  86— LMret«n«,  88— Gapeflgna,  89— Miohalct 
40 — miliUry  bistoriM  and  memoin,  41 — Napoleon,  4S 
— Jomini,45— Mathleu  Dumaa,  46— Gaoeral  Pelet,  4T— 
Connt  Segor,  48— Baron  Fain,  49  — memoira  during  tho 
reroltttionf  60— Bourrienne,  61 — Daehein  d*  Abrantis,  6S 
— <;hataanbriand  and  Lamartine  as  memoir  writeris  58 
— Coostn,  64 — Lamenalt,  66 — VlU^maln,  68 — Guln* 
fpieni,  67— De  TooqaoTillo,  68 — Cuvier,  80— Humboldt, 
81 — (leeline  ofpoet*,  88— tbe  Abb6  Delllle,  84— B6nin- 
S<2r,  86— Paul  iJourier,  68— decline  of  tbe  drama.  87 — 
eansiea  of  tbia,  8S — romauee  wrltera,  89— Vletor  Hugo, 
TO — Oeonpe  Band,  Tl — Bogene  Sue,  73— periodical  lit- 
eTmtttre,  18— dtffarent  elaea  of  writers  In  daily  preM  In 
France  and  England,  74— causes  of  tbis,  T6— the  stage: 
Talma,  78  —  Mademoiselle  Geoii^s,  79— BfademoU 
•elte  aian,  80— Rachel,  81— architecture  of  Paris,  88— 
modem  school  of  painting,  83 — T^  Gros,  84 — Vemet, 
85— Villemain's  History  of  the,  68— effoet  of  the  pas- 
sion for  gain  on.  III.  zxxlv.  IS. 

literature  of  Ctarmany,  Importance  of,  daring  early  part 
of  the  century,  HI.  xxviiL  1— It  the  index  to  general 
opinion,  8— cause  of  Ita  romantic  character,  8  —  Its 
dawn,  4— causes  of  its  backwardness,  6 — ^science  and 
•  learning  before  the  middle  of  eighteenth  century,  6— 
Iie.«idng  and  Wlnkelman,  7 — Wieland,  8— Ooctlie,  10— 
Schiller,  17— Klopstock,  92— Oehlensehlager,  24— Gritt- 
parser,  88— Kotaebue,  87 — Werner,  88— iefects  of  its 
comedy,  89 — Tieck,  81  — Kdmer,  82— Bnrg^r,  84  — 
Freillgrath,  95— Uhland,  88— Rnckhart,  87— Redwitz, 
8S— Kinkel,  89— character  of  its  prose,  40 — ^and  causes 
of  this,  41, 48— Nlebuhr,  43— Heeren,  44-MaiIer,  46— 
Von  Hammer,  46— Herder,  47— Schlosser,  48— Ranke, 
40— Sehlegel,  50— the  Archduke  Charles  61— Claune- 
vitx,  62 — Barkholdy,  Vanihagen  von  En«e,  and  Stein, 
63— autobiographies,  54— those  of  Goethe,  Oehlenflchla- 
ger,  and  Andenen,  65 — character  of  romance^  68— 
the  philosophic  novelists,  67— Countess  Hahn-Hahn, 
08— Haklander,  69— Andersen,  60— Jean  Paul  Richter, 
^1 — the  philosophic  school,  83 — Kant,  63— Flchte  and 
Schellln?,  64— F.  Schlegel,  65— JacobI,  68— religions 
character  of,  87 — ^reaction  against  this — rationalism, 
88— Strausa,  68— reflections  on  it,  71— its  general  char, 
acter,  72 — ^Its  romantic  and  sentimental  character,  73 
—circumstances  which  gave  it  Its  peculiar  character, 
92. 

Literature  of  Great  Britain,  Impulse  given  to,  after  the 
war,  I.  V.  1 — causes  of  this,  8 — sketch  of  It — Sir  Walter 
Boott,  7  eC  vq.—horA  Byron,  11  «t  se}.— Moore,  14  «t 
seq. — Uampbull,  16  et  atq. — Rogers,  IS — Southey,  19  €l 
aeq, — Wordsworth,  81  et  teg. — Coleridge  and  Shelley, 
SI— MrsL  Hemans,  84— Cmbbe,  86-^oanna  BalUie,  88 
—Tennyson,  87 — ^prose  writers,  88— Dngald  Stewart,  29 
—Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  31- Paley,  89— Hamilton,  83— 
Malthus,  84  §t  seg.- Ricardo,  M^CuUoch,  Senior,  and 
Mill,  88— Davy,  Brunei,  Telford,  Rennle,  Stephenson, 
89  — UerscheU  Playfair,  Disraeli,  Alison,  40— Buck- 
land,  Sedgewiek,  Lyell,  Brewster,  41— the  reviews  and 
essays,  42  —  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  Reviews,  and 
Blackwood's  Magasiiie,  48— Jeffrey,  44-Brougham,  45 
— Maeklntosh,  46— Sydney  Smith,  47— Macaulay,  48— 
I«oekhart,  49— Wilson,  60— Hallam,  61— Sharon  Tur- 
ner and  Palsgrave.  68— Ungard,  63  et  «f .— Tytler,  66 
€t  409. —Napier,  67— fjord  Mahon,  5S — Macaulay*  s  his- 
torv,  69— Hiss  Strickland,  60— Miss  Martluean,  61— 
I^r.1  Campbell,  61— MItford,  83— Grote,  64— Thirlwall, 
65 -Arnold,  66-Mlll,  67— Sfiss  Edgoworth,  69— G.  P. 
R  JauiOR,  70— Bulwer  Lytton,  71— Disraeli,  73— Diek- 
env,  74— Thackeray,  76— Miss  Austen  and  Miss  Sin- 
clair, 78— Bfra.  Norton,  77— Warren,  78— Cariyle,  79— 
Cioly,  80u— Hazlitt,  81— Bentham,  82— Sir  J.  Sinclair, 
83— Chalmers,  84— Moukton  Milnes  and  Aytoun,  85— 
Ifc  E.  L.,  Warburton,  etc.,  86— architecture,  87  et  mq — 
lAwrenoe,  89— Turner,  90— Fielding,  Williams,  Thom- 
son, 91— Grant,  Plekersgill,  etc,  92— Landseer,  98— 
Wilkie,  94— Martin,  96— Danby,  96-<;liantrey,  97— 
Flaxman,  96— Gibson,  99— Marochettl,  100— Mrs.  Sid- 
dons,  101— .John  Kemble,  102— Fanny  Keroblc,  103— 
Miss  U'Neil,  104— Kean,  105— Helen  Faudt,  108. 

UUinanlm,  acquisition  of,  by  Russia,  IL  zxvL  8— orlgio- 
ally  a  pnovinco  of  Poland,  7 — demands  of  the  Poles  re- 
garding, 87— statistics  oty  44— insurrection  in.  and  its 
sappression,  71— Invaded  \jy  Chlapowsld,  78— insnrrec- 
tion  in,  and  its  first  successes,  80— the  peasants  of,  take 
part  with  Rossia,  1848,  IV.  lllL  49. 

littler,  general  Mr  John,  at  MaharMpors,  lY.  xUz.  86, 89 
— coDunands  at  FbroMpore,  53- Junction  with  Googfa, 
86— at  Feroseshah,  66 

LIttleport,  occupation  of,  by  the  Ely  rioters,  L  z.  88. 

Uttietoo,  Mr.,  on  the  tithe  arrears,  HL  zzxL  89. 

Lituxgj,  oodsslon  of  the  queetfs  name  In  tbe^  x.  79. 

Live  stOBk,  alarm  excited  by  new  tariff  on.  iV.  xlL  65— 
foreign,  proposed  aboUtton  of  duty  on,  xllL  49. 

JLtvorpool,  lora,  argnraeBts  ^  tot  oontlnaaace  of  the  la- 


eome  tax,  1. 1!.  16  speech  of,  on  the  budget,  1818,  2S — 
arguments  of,  on  agricultural  distress,  1816, 41— against 
the  resumption  of  cash  payments  in  1816, 80 — reflections 
on  his  views,  66 — ^for  the  foreign  enlistment  bOI,  Iv.  98 
et  spg.— on  the  position  of  the  ministry  In  1819,  x.  81 
note— speech  oL  in  1820,  on  free  trade,  66— terms  pro- 
posed to,  regarding  the  queen,  78— introduces  the  bill 
of  pains  and  penalties,  83— at  the  trial  of  the  queen,  84 
— withdraws  the  biU  against  the  queen,  87— firmness 
of,  after  the  acquittal  ct  the  queen,  90— eariy  connec- 
tion of  Canning  with,  xi.  8  note--on  the  Spanish  war, 
xiL  67 — In  favor  of  the  bills  for  enfranchlsuig  the  En- 
glish Catholics,  n.  XX.  28— arguments  of.  for  suppres- 
sion of  small  notes,  xxL  6— Illness  and  retirement  ol^  60 
— ^his  character,  and  its  adaptation  to  the  times,  61 — 
the  death  ot  76— his  views  on  the  corn-laws  adopted  br 
Peel,  IV.  xli  5 

liverpool,  insurrection  planned  In,  1  fr.  18— statistics  of 
church  accommodation  ln«  44  note — ^imports  into,  1617, 
etc.,  68— Radical  meeting  at,  1819,  x.  82— r^olcings  in, 
on  the  acquittal  of  the  queen,  88  -  Canning's  speeches 
at,  xL  8  note— influence  of  the  merchants,  etc,  o^  with 
Canning,  xii  9-  speculation  in.  1826,  U.  xxL  18— peti- 
tion for  government  assistance  irom,  1826,  28 — election 
of  1830  for,  xxli.  67— funeral  of  Huskisson  at,  61— tho 
elections  of  1831  for,  xxlll.  68— reform  meeting  at,  85— 
violent  reform  meeting  at,  104 — initio  of  infant  mortali- 
ty In,  ni.  xxix.  6 — ^ravages  of  cholera  in,  xxxL  9— the 
Sections  for  1888  in,  26--importance  of  the  slave-trade 
to,  76— elections  of  1835  in,  xxxv.  19— provisions  of  the 
municipal  reform  bill  regarding,  xxxvi.  7 — anti-com- 
law  association  formed  at,  xxxvii.  70 — annual  increase 
of,  IV.  xlli.  9— Irish  immigration  Into,  during  the  fam- 
ine, xlUi.  45^-4ll8count  in,  during  panic  of  1847,  75— 
large  Infant  mortality  in,  87 — ^failure  of  royal  and  other 
banks  in,  1847, 101 — reception  of  deputation  from,  on 
bank  charter  act,  1847,  109 — the  banlcruptcies  In,  dur- 
ing 1847, 114— vast  influx  of  destitute  Irish  into,  and  Its 
effects,  119 — high  rate  of  infant  mortality  in.  157. 

Uvonia,  enfranchisement  of  the  serfs  of,  I.  viiL  65— fh6 
acqulsiUon  of,  by  Russia,  II.  xili.  68. 

Lloyd,  m%]oT^  at  Meanee,  IV.  xllx.  15,  17. 

Loan  offices,  establinhment  of,  in  France,  IV.  I.  26. 

Loans,  amount  o(^  1817, 1.  Iv.  17—1819,  81 — amount  of,  to 
South  America,  and  losses  bv  them,  106 — difficulty  of, 
in  France  in  1817,  vi.  81— the  French,  for  181S,  5S— 
continental,  and  their  results  in  1617  and  181^  x.  18— 
the  Spanish,  1822,  contracted  in  London,  xL  58.— extent 
of,  to  South  America  and  Spain,  xH.  7 — Russian,  1828, 
II.  XV.  48— proposed,  in  France,  1881,  xxv.  36 — IfYenrh, 
1338,  in.  xxix.  81— France,  1883,  xxx.  19— rates  of  In- 
terest on,  during  the  war,  xxxv.  8 — East  Indian,  1824, 
1826,  xL  2— British,  1841,  IV.  xM.  26-1847,  xMIl.  70  - 
foreign,  fhnn  British  capitalists,  1847, 99— French,  1841, 
xliv.  ^-1840,  45-1847,  xlviL  7—1843,  L  78,  U.  L 

Lobau,  connt,  II.  xvll.  67  note,  74  note— signs  dethrone- 
ment of  the  king,  87— at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  xxlv.  23— 
opposed  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  89 — ^reeeption  of,  In 
Prussia  as  embassador  from  Louis  Philippe,  50. 

Local  purposes  act  for  Ireland,  expenditure  under  the, 
IV.  xliiL  44  note. 

Loeard,  M.,  arrest  of  Ney  by,  L  HI.  88. 

Loch,  captain,  defeat  of.  In  Bnrmah,  TV.  xllx.  118. 

Lock  Hospital,  Dublin,  grant  to  the,  H.  xx.  6  note. 

Loekhart,  J.  G.,  as  editor  of  the  Quarieriy,  etc,  I.  v.  49. 

Logge,  seiigeant,  at  tho  arrest  of  the  Cato  Street  conspira- 
tors, I.  X.  47. 

Logotheti,  operations  of,  off  Chios,  TL.  xlv.  60. 

Lotntiei's,  meeting  of  the  Repabllcans  at,  H.  xxlv.  81 — 
efforts  of  the  Republicans  at,  against  I^uls  FhUippe,  41 

Loire,  army  of  the,  in  1615, 1,  iti.  23— its  submission,  94 
— ^banded,  25. 

Loire-Inferienra,  department  of,  dednred  in  state  of  8l^«| 
IIL  xxix.  60. 

Lola  Montes,  expulsion  of,  fhnn  Bavaria,  IV.  Uli.  21,  26. 

Lombard,  M.,  a  partisan  of  Louis  Napoleotfs,  HL  xxxUL 
81. 

Lombardy,  the  revolt  of,  In  1848, 1,  i.  19— its  suppression, 
Sl—rorolutioDary  excitement  in,  1830,  U.  xxlv.  87— 
feeling  in,  on  the  war.  IV.  UI.  8— Insurrection  in  Milan, 
and  expulsion  of  the  Austrians,  9  et  eeq crown  of,  re- 
fused by  Charles  Albert.  48— conditions  of  armistice  re- 
garding, 98— its  separation  had  been  agreed  to  by  Aus- 
tria, 121 

London,  the  bishop  of,  IT.  xzL  67— votes  for  the  reform 
bin,  xxiii.  106 -at  Wellington's  frineral,  IV.  Iri.  79. 

London,  mercantile  losses  In,  on  the  peace,  I.  il.  6— the 
Common  Conncll  of,  their  address  hi  1816, 66— statistics 
of  church  accommodation  in,  iv.  44  note — petition  from, 
against  the  resumption  of  cash  paymento,  61— recent 
archlteetnrsl  embelllsliments  of,  v.  87— Common  Coun- 
cQ  of,  petltioii  of  the,  on  the  Manchester  massaera.  x.  88 
—free-trade  petlUon  from  the  merchants  of,  ' 
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thttsiastie  neaption  of  the  qmea  in,  83— r^)oIdiig8  iou 
on  the  aojniUal  of  the  qoeen.  83— nevrBpapeni  publuhed 
in,  1782.  1790,  and  1821,  136  note—Spaninh  loan  con. 
tracted  In,  18*28,  xi.  53— proportion  of  natural  chQdren 
in,  IL  xvil.  122— wages  in,  compared  irith  Paria,  132— 
Chateaubriand'fl  residence  in,  xrilL  7 — merchantfi  of, 
their  petition  in  fkvor  of  free  trade,  ziz.  87  0'  wq. — 
joint^atock  companies  for  improvements  in,  1820s  ^ 
note — alleged  over^speculation  in,  1S95.  xxL  13 — elec- 
tion of  1830  for,  xxlL  57— intiuenoe  of  the  raUiray  8ys> 
tend  on  the  market)  of,  Gi— and  undue  influence  given 
to  it,  06 — ^postponement  of  the  king's  visit  to,  76— con- 
sternation caused  by  it,  77— Brougham's  speech  on  it, 
79 — additional  members  for,  xzliL  42— the  mercluints* 
and  bankers'  petition  against  the  reform  bill,  66 — Illu- 
mination in,  on  dissolution  of  Parliament,  1831, 66 — riots 
In,  67— the  elections  of  1831  for,  68— illumination  in,  on 
the  passing  of  the  reform  bill,  77 — disorders  in^  on  the 
Injection  of  the  bill  by  the  Peers,  88 — ^ratio  of  infant 
mortality  in.  III.  xxlz.  6— Polish  committee  at,  xzx.  82 
—attack  on  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in,  xxxL  2— deaths 
from  cholera  in,  0— introduction  of  sjrstem  of  delegation 
in,  85— the  elections  for  1333  in,  26— Radical  agiUtlon 
In,  1833,  62 — fresh  protocol  regarding  Belc^nm  signed 
at,  xxziv.  26— the  elections  of  1836  in,  xzxv.  19— ex- 
emption of,  from  municipal  reform  bill,  7 — banquet  to 
Mr.  Hume  and  ICr.  Byng  in,  1836,  65— anti-com-law 
aasociation  formed  at,  xxxvlC  70  —  the  coronation  of 
Queen  Victoria  in,  xxxviii.  2 — the  elections  of  1841  for. 
67— and  Eastern  Bank,  the,  xxxlx.  81  not&— rates  or 
mortality  in,  1841,  IV.  zlL  17  note— defenselessness  of, 
from  invasion.  1841,  18— reception  of  the  proposed  in- 
come tax  in,  49— fall  in  butcher-meat  on  the  netr  tariff, 
184-3,  66— visit  of  the  Emperor  NicbohM  to,  119— annual 
increase  of  population  in,  xUL  9 — Lord  John  Russell's 
letter  to  electors  ot  on  the  com-lairs,  41  et  tf-'f.— state 
of,  during  panic  of  1847,  discount  in,  etc,  xliil.  78,  75— 
disturbances  in,  1348. 130 — the  Chartist  movement  of 
the  10th  April,  and  its  fhilure,  131  tt  aeq. — renewed 
agitation  of  the  Chartists  in,  137— arrest,  etc,  of  the 
leaders,  ib. — high  rate  of  mortality  in,  157 — conference 
at,  on  tne  Schleswig  question,  lUL  40— 4lio  funeral  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  IvL  75  et  a<:q. 

L(K3don  bankers,  pressure  on  the.  and  its  causes,  1825,  IL 
zxL  14 — ^meetlng  and  resolution  of  the,  1847,  which 
compels  suspension  of  the  bank  charter  act,  I  v.  xliiL 
102  and  note. 

London  Bridge,  Uie  architecture  of^  L  v.  87. 

London  congress,  the^heir  rigltt  course  regarding  Hol- 
land and  Belgium,  iL  xxv.  61 — declaration  of,  regard- 
ing Luxembourg,  67 — ^fiirther  negotiations,  and  devia- 
tira  fhxn  the  act  of  separation,  60,  70 — resolution  ofy 
regarding  intervention  in  Belgium,  74— final  arrange* 
ments  proposed,  75— its  practical  breaking  up,  IIL  zxiz. 
85. 

London  merchants,  re^dutiooi  of  the,  on  the  crash  of 
182^  n.  xlx.  81. 

London  press,  hostility  o(^  to  the  Melboome  ministry,  IIL 
xxxL  150. 

London  University,  motion  co,  1836,  m.  xxxv.  30. 

London  and  Birmingham  Railway,  parliamentary  ex- 
penses of,  rV.  xliL  5  notek 

London  and  Northwestern  Railway,  iSall  in  shares  of  1846~ 
1853,  IV.  xUU.  120  note. 

London  and  Southwestern  Railway,  parliamentary  ex- 
penses of,  IV.  xlll.  6  note. 

Londonderry,  Costlereagh  becomes  marquia  o£^  L  z.  108. 
—See  Castlereaglu 

Londondernr,  the  marquis  of,  IL  zxUL  65— at  tlie  Con- 
gress of  Verona,  I.  xil.  11— attack  on,  by  the  London 
mob,  n.  xxiii.  83— debate  on  his  appointment  as  em- 
bassador  to  Si.  Petersburg,  IIL  xxxv.  28— he  resigns 
the  appointment,  29— president  of  the  council,  1816,  IV. 
zllii.  4  note— opposes  the  limited  service  system,  95— 
npresentatlcMU  by.  on  bank  charter  act,  1847, 102— ef- 
IbrU  of,  on  behalf  of  Abd-ol-Kader,  zlv.  46— «t  Wel- 
lington's funeral,  Ivl.  78,  79  note. 

Londonderry,  speech  of  Mr.  Dawson  at,  II.  zxL  194 

Longa,  general,  exiled  Arom  Madrid,  L  xL  70. 

lyjngevity,  cases  of,  among  negroes,  m.  xxxi.  77. 

Longford,  effects  of  the  coercion  act  In,  IIL  xxxL  44  note. 

Lonsdale,  earl  ci^  president  of  council,  1852,  IV.  IvL  64 
note. 

Looiiana,  escape  of  Shah  Soqjah  to,  HI.  xL  36— prapara- 
tions,  etc,  of  Hardlnge  at,  IV.  xllx.  67. 

Looe,  disfranchised,  IL  xxUL  42  note. 

Lope  de  Vega,  the  comedies  of.  III.  xzvUL  23. 

Lopex-BaUastoros,  Don  Luis,  mlniater  of  finanea,  L  zIL 
06  note 

Lc^ex-Banos,  general,  defeat  of  Qneaada  by,  L  xL  60— 
baoomes  minister  at  war,  69— defeat  of  QusMda  by,  T3 
— paiage  of  Seville  by,  xli.  79. 

Lord,  Dr.,  death  of;  lit  zl.  98. 


Lotd-Uentanant  of  Ireland,  triaU  for  atkaek  «i  «feei,  ttC, 
IL  XX.  19. 

Lord  Mayor,  the,  at  the  Spafleld  riota,  L  IL  97. 

Lords,  tlie  Uoui«e  of,  trial  of  the  queen  before,  I.  z.  84 — 
motion  on  Catiioiie  emancipation  thrown  out  by,  97— 
proposed  admission  of  Oatliolics  to,  124— inerease  of 
appeal  oaaea  to,  IL  xx.  88  note— r^eetion  of  Catholic 
bill  of  1825  by,  44— minority  in,  for  auppreaalon  of 
small  notes,  xxi.  16— hostility  in,  to  the  Canning  uiln. 
iitry,  68— rejection  of  new  com  bill  in,  1827, 79 — debate 
on  repeal  of  test  act,  108— discuaaion  on  CathoUe  bill. 
148— majority  for  it,  149— debate  on  the  aatioDal  die- 
tress  in,  1830.  xxiL  SI  et  tea.— aeene  in,  on  the  proposeii 
dissolution,  183 1,  xxilL  66— eflbrta  to  intimidate,  m 
the  refomt  bill,  78— Eari  Grey's  speech,  79—4>tll  thrown 
out,  81 — creation  of,  resolved  on  by  the  cabinet.  101— 
and  at  last  agreed  to  by  the  king,  102  secret  ncpatia- 
tions  with  the  waverera,  103 — revolutlonarj  meetines 
to  coerce  them,  104— mejorlty  for  eecond  T««dinfr.  1(6 
—and  for  Lord  Lyndhurst's  amendment,  106 — minis' 
tens  demand  authority  for  creaUon  of  them,  107 — ^|«rr- 
mlasion  given  for  oreation  of,  118 — the  Opposition  «itit- 
draw  till  the  bill  is  passed,  118— paaring  of  It,  116- 
pocltion  of  House  of,  under  tlie  old  eonadtution  of  Ko* 

Sland,  123— the  threat  of  the  Liberala  to  awaropi,  15d— 
augor  of  coercing  them,  157 — ^prudence  of  tbe  with- 
drawal of  the  Opposition  ones,  16S^ehanefcer  of  the 
debates  in,  xxv.  106— paaaing  of  the  Irish  coercion  bill 
in.  III.  xxxL  42— opposition  In,  to  Irish  Chnreh  bilU 
61 — address  voted  by,  on  the  repeal  of  the  Union,  1*26 
—debate  on  the  Irisli  Church  In,  134 — ^parting  address 
of  I^rd  Grey  aa  minister  in,  140, 141 — proceedings  ia« 
on  the  modified  coercion  bill,  143 — ^Uirow  out  the  tittie 
bill,  144— amendment  to  new  poor-law  In,  108 — debate 
on  Lord  Londonderry'a  appointment,  zzzr.  89-  dfert 
of  Peers  administration  with  regard  to,  47— Lord  Mel- 
bourne's announcement  of  his  principlea  of  govern- 
ment in,  xxxvl.  1 — diodlficationa  of  the  oorpormte  re> 
form  bill  in,  15 — r^oction  of  the  appropriation  elaii« 
by,  19 — crusade  of  O'Connell  againnt,  98  —  feeling 
against,  among  the  working  clasaea,  28— additions  by 
the  Whigs  to,  and  Liberal  majority  tlius  obtained  1^ 
them,  86— creations  of,  since  1830,  ib.  —  modificatloDS 
of  the  Irish  corporation  bill  by,  39— again  throw  oet 
the  Irish  Church  bill,  40— danger  from  coUialon  with 
the  Common^  41— Increased  agitation  against  them.  42 
— postpone  the  Irish  corporations  bill,  1837,  66— vnie 
of,  on  Lord  Normanby*s  Irisli  admlniatration,  65 — com- 
promise between,  and  the  Commons  on  the  appropria. 
tion  clause,  eta,  66— again  modify  the  Irish  municipil 
bill,  1838,  68  — finally  pass  it,  60— Lord  Melbonme's 
statement  of  his  resignation,  1839,  xxxvii.  183 — modi- 
fication of  the  Jamaica  bill  by,  137— final  defeat  of  the 
Melbourne  ministry  In,  xxxviii.  68 — minority  In,  for 
the  sliding  scale,  IV.  zli.  40— reversal  of  O'Conoeirs 
sentence  by,  73— passing  of  the  bank  charter  act  ia, 
1^4 — ^vote  of,  on  the  enlarged  grant  to  Maynooth,  xlfi. 
83— division  in,  on  the  repeal  of  the  corn-lava,  66— 
Wellington's  declaration  in,  6G— the  life  preservatioa 
bill  for  Ireland  introdnced  Into,  70— division  In,  on  tbe 
slave-sugar  qae-tion,  xlill.  10— discussion  on  the  Iriidi 
famine  in,  08— division  on  Mr.  Flelden's  fectory  bill, 
01— report  of  committee  oU  on  bank  charter  act|  118. 
— Sm  Parliament 

Lords,  House  of,  in  Hungary,  IV.  llil.  10. 

Lorraine,  oesslon  of,  demanded  by  Austria,  I.  HL  47. 

Lorrenalnl,  the  club,  I.  vll.  67 — closed,  Ih. 

Lostwithlel,  disfranchised,  IL  zxUI.  43  note. 

Looghlin,  arrears  of  tithes  In  diocess  oU  III.  zzxL  \B. 

Louis  XIV.,  literature  of  France  under,  IL  zviiL  1— 
Capeflgue*s  History  of,  89. 

Louu  XVL,  prohibition  of  servioescommemoratiiigdBstk 
of,  IL  xxv.  60. 

Louis  XVIIL,  hazards  and  dUHculties  of  his  position.  L 
L  6— diflieulties  of,  on  his  seeond  restoration,  IH.  6— 
his  diflieulties  in  the  choice  of  his  ministers,  7— bi« 
first  ministry,  8  et  sea.— on  the  admission  of  Foiich4 
Into  the  ministry,  9 — bis  prodamation  lh»m  Camfaray, 
10— his  entry  into  Paris,  11— his  diflkulUea  tnm  the 
violence  of  the  Royalists,  12— changes  the  mode  of 
election  by  a  royal  ordinance,  14  Ift—dlvlsion  between 
him  and  his  brother,  etc,  regarding  it,  16— oppoaad  to 
the  removal  of  the  oensorshlp,  17— ordinance  r^sarding 
the  Chamber  of  Peers,  BO— and  maUug  tlie  poenge 
hereditary,  81— opposed  to  the  heredltair  peerage,  hl 
—feeling  of,  on  the  Royalist  massacres,  86  eg^rts  e4 
against  them,  36— dismissal  of  Talleyrand,  etc..  by,  41 
—ministry  of  the  Dake  de  RIelielleo.  48— meedi  of;  at 
the  opening  of  the  Chambers,  60— difflcolties  wltii  re- 
gard to  the  oath  of  fidelity,  68— eflbrta  of,  Ibr  the  sseape 
of  tlie  proserlbiHl  Napoleonlsts,  77— eflbrCs  on  behalf  of 
Labedoy^re  with,  8U>Ney*s  death  determlsed  on,  88— 
OMduot  of,  with  ivgard  to  lh«  death  of  I^y ,  90— Ws 
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OMirtr  to  «ppUc«tions  on  behalf  of  Layalotta,  98— igen- 
erml  unneity  proclaimed  by,  lOT — oppoiltlon  of  the 
Chamber  lo  It,  108-~tbe  eonspiracy  of  Oidier  agaliut, 
12i.-coiispiraey  in  Paris,  etc,  126— a  oonp  d*6tat  rec- 
ommended to  him,  129— yiewa  of,  regarding  the  char- 
ter, 131— iaiuee  the  ordinance  of  6th  September,  1816, 
133^1(8  efEMta,  134 —indignation  of,  at  Chateaubriand, 
188 — ehangM  in  the  lair  made  by  royal  ordinance  un- 
der him,  laS— the  reaction  of  1815  forced  upon  him, 
137— views  of.  In  1816.  vi.  3— measures  of,  to  relieve 
the  distress  of  1816,  T — his  speech  on  opening  the 
Ctiamber,  8  —  efibits  of,  on  behalf  of  the  new  law  of 
elections,  IT— feeling  oi,  regarding  the  law  of  bequests 
to  the  dcurgy,  32— restoration  of  the  Orleans  estates  by, 
45— anxiety  of,  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  allied  troops, 
58 — instructions  of,  to  Richelieu  regarding  the  Con- 
gross  of  Aiz-Ia-Chapelle,  61— visit  of  the  Emperor  Al- 
exander to,  T4-.views  oA  as  to  the  ministry  In  1818,  78 
— new  ministry,  79— views  and  feelings  ol,  in  1818,  81, 
8S— feeling  of,  with  regard  to  the  electoral  law,  67— 
large  creation  of  peers  by,  96— visits  of,  to  the  Louvre 
exhibition  in  1819,  ix.  16— feelines  oA  on  the  elections 
of  1819,  and  conversation  with  £e  Count  d'Artois  on 
it,  23— ^raecih  of,  on  opening  the  session  of  1819,  25— 
at  the  death-bed  of  the  Duke  de  Berri,  38— supports 
Decaxes  after  the  murder  of  the  Duke  de  Berri,  42— 
bnt  at  last  dismisses  him,  43— inclination  of,  for  Pla- 
tonic  attachments,  46L--the  Countess  du  Cayla,  46— her 
first  interview  with  him,  47— at  the  funeral  of  the  Duke 
de  Benl,  61— at  the  biith  of  the  Duke  de  Bordeaux,  84 
— new  oiiganixation  of  his  household,  91— circular  by, 
to  the  electors,  1820,  94— his  alarm  at  the  result  of  the 
elections,  95-.':«peecb  of,  on  opening  the  session  «f  1820, 
«nd  answer  of  the  Chamber,  98— epeech  of,  and  reply, 
•ession  1821,  106— reslgnaUon  of  the  Richelieu  minis- 
try, ib.— the  Vill&le  ministry,  107— his  fsillog  health, 
ilK — danger  to,  f^om  the  Spanish  Revolution,  xli.  1 — 
views  of,  regarding  the  Spanish  intervention,  18 — 
views  of,  on  the  results  of  the  Congress  of  Verona,  28 
>— interview  witu  Wellington  on  the  Spanish  question, 
<&— his  anxieties  on  it,  24— supports  Yillile  on  the 
Spanish  question,  26u-speech  of,  at  the  opening  of  the 
Chambers,  1823,  28— reception  of  d*AngouI6me  by,  on 
his  return  from  Spain,  99— speech  o(  on  opening  the 
Chambers  in  1824, 110— failkiig  powers  of,  119— his  de- 
clining days,  120 — his  conversational  powers,  121 — his 
last  religious  impressions,  123— his  death,  123 — and 
character,  124 — his  private  qualities  and  weaknesses, 
125— Chateaubriand  at  the  restoration  of,  xL  6  note — 
personal  economy  of,  XL  xvi.  16  —  his  regulations  re- 
garding the  army,  and  their  result,  xvii.  109 — ^various 
ordonnanoea  issued  by,  186— repeated  degiadatlons  of 
the  peerage  under,  xxv.  106. 
Louis,  the  archduke,  IV.  liv.  3,  4,  6. 
Lfouis,  baron,  minister  of  finance  in  1815, 1,  iii.  9— first 
operations  of,  as  finance  minister  in  1816,  28 — ^retires 
vith  Talleyrand,  42— becomes  finance  minister  in  1818, 
vL  79 — ^views  of,  on  the  electoral  law,  ix.  22 — dismissed 
from  the  ministry,  23— returned  for  Paris  in  1827,  II. 
3CTi.  Tl,  xviL  67  note— finance  minister  under  Louis 
Philippe,  xxiv.  44,  xxv.  47— tenders  his  resignation,  69. 
Louis  Bois,  cholera  at,  III.  xxix.  32  note. 
Louis  Napoleon,  restoration  of  military  despotism  in 
France  by,  I.  L  82— the  coop  d*6tat  of,  II.  xvlL  106— 
established  by  universal  sum-age,  114— heads  the  Napo- 
leonists,  III.  xxxiii.  68— early  life  of,  76 — ^preparations 
for  attempt  at  Strasburg,  76— breaking  out  of  the  con- 
spiracy, 77 — its  first  success,  78 — and  ultimate  fiiilure, 
79— conduct  of  the  government  toward  him,  and  bis 
banishment  to  America,  80 — return  of,  to  Europe,  com- 
pelled to  leave  Switzerland,  and  retires  to  England, 
xxxiv.  20 — ^his  Id6es  Napol^oniennes,  44 — expedition 
of,  to  Bonlosne,  80— failure  of  the  enterprise,  81,  82 — 
his  trial,  and  sentence  of  Imprisonment,  83— his  life  in 
prison,  and  its  beneficial  results,  84--enrollment  of, 
as  a  special  constable,  1848,  IV.  xlilL  133— liberation 
of  Abd-el-Kader  by,  xlv.  46--*escape  of,  from  prison  of 
Ham,  xhri.  30  «t  teq.  —  his  expedition  organized  in 
Bwltzerland,  90— commencement  of  sgltation  in  favor 
of,  L  76— elected  to  the  Assembly,  ib, — chances  of,  for 
the  presidency,  11.  16— election  of,  to  the  Assembly, 
and  his  speech,  19— contest  for  the  presidency,  21 — his 
address  to  electors,  25  et  aeq. — ^his  election,  SIbl— minis- 
try appointed,  31 — financial  roeasuces,  82 — resolves  on 
Intervention  at  Rome,  Hi.  Ill — feeling  of  the  Assem- 
bly toward,  Ivii.  1— formation  of  army  of  the  Alps,  2 
— chsAiges  of  ministry,  8— conspiracy  of  89th  JanusJry 
against  him,  18  et  ssg.— diftcnltles  of  his  position,  14 
— ^insurrection  of  June  and  its  suppression,  17,  18— 
entire  change  of  his  ministers,  80— his  first  messurra 
as  an  independent  magistrate,  88— meeting  with  the 
electors  of  Paris,  26— eflfeet  of  the  new  law  of  elections 
on  him,  ST— hostility  of  the  Assembly^  28— bis  tour  in  | 
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the  provinces,  89— coalltioa  In  Assembly  against  him, 
80— rupture  with  Changamier,  81 — opening  of  new 
session,  82— oommenoement  of  rupture  with  Assembly, 
38— new  ministry,  eta,  84 — vote  against  him,  85 — ^min- 
istry again  changed,  36— on  the  revision  of  the  consti- 
tution, 88 — ^viewB  on  the  electoral  law,  41 — ^new  minis- 
try, ib. — opening  of  session,  42— motion  of  quastors 
against  him,  48 — meeting  of  Keoerals  in  his  favor,  46 
—conspiracy  in  Assembly,  47— preparations  for  coup 
d*6tat,  48 — ^proclamation,  49 — dispersion  of  Assembly, 
60 — ^nujority  over  France  for  him,  68. 

Louis  Philippe— ses,  before  his  accession,  Orleans,  duke 
of— difliculties  of  the  position  of,  1. 1.  16— causes  of  his 
fall,  17 — ^the  choice  and  overthrow  of,  in  France,  II. 
xvii.  99— the  royal  qpeeeh  on,  xxii.  71— animosity  of 
the  working  classes  against  government  of,  xxiv.  6— 
strength  given  to  his  government  by  the  support  of 
the  bourgeoisie,  6— danger  to  which  it  at  last  exposed 
him,  7— offers  tiie  foreign  ministry  to  Chateaubriand, 
40— conversation  between  them,  ^.  note — acceptance 
of  the  crown  by  him,  41 — q>eeches  on  his  acceptance 
of  the  constitution,  42 — appointments  of  ministers,  44 
— ^recognition  of  him  by  the  English  government,  47— 
reception  of  hia  accession  on  the  Continent,  48— recog- 
nized by  Austria,  49— «nd  by  Prussia,  60— his  charac- 
ter, and  opooslte  views  of  it,  61 — its  seeming  contradio- 
tiona,  68 — his  good  and  bad  qualities,  63— his  career, 
and  its  influence  on  him,  54— difiDculties  with- which  he 
had  to  contend,  66 — dissensions  in  the  council,  and  vio> 
lenoe  of  National  Guard  deputation,  66 — danger  from 
Lafayette  to,  and  his  efforts  to  counteract  the  influence 
of  the  latter,  50— secretly  iavon  the  attempt  to  revo- 
lutionize Spain,  67— distrust  excited  In  the  European 
powers  toward,  xxv.  1— views  of,  as  to  the  ex-minis- 
ters of  Charles  X.,  S — his  alarm  on  the  emeute  of  18th 
October,  6— his  eflbrts  to  save  them,  and  dissolution  of 
the  ministry,  7— changes  in  ministry,  17 — declines  the 
crown  of  Belgium  for  bis  son,  21— general  discontent 
under,  35 — dismissal  of  Lafitte,  47 — change  in  electoial 

.  Uw,  49 — profioription  of  the  Bourbons,  and  his  ingntl- 
tude,  60— efibrts  of,  to  conciliate  the  electors,  5^his 
progresses  into  Normandy  and  Champagne,  66— his 
speech  on  opening  the  Chambers,  68— attacks  on,  in 
the  Portuguese  press,  and  intervention  in  consequence, 
76— debate  on  settlement  on,  87 — Increase  of  power  of, 
by  abolition  of  hereditary  peerage.  III.  xxix.  l-^wdal 
dangers  to  which  exposed,  8 — sddreas  of  the  deputies 
to,  on  the  lAons  insurrection,  17 — private  fortune  and 
civil  list  of,  £0— extravagance  of  the  latter,  21 — condocfe 
of,  during  the  cholera,  86 — orders  of,  regarding  tha 
Duchess  de  Berri,  46— conspiracy  of  the  democrstlo  op» 

Ksltion  against,  66— {^reparations  of  the  goverament, 
,  62 — ^resolution  shown  by,  during  the  revolt  of  1888, 
67— conduct  of,  during  the  revolt  of  St.  Meri,  78— depu- 
tation from  the  Chamber  to  him,  74— his  answer,  76 — 
compelled  to  dissolve  the  courts-martial,  78— arbitrary 
imprisonments,  and  war  with  the  press,  79 — increased 
oftisideration  flrom  suppression  of  the  revolt,  80— mar- 
riage  of  his  daughter  to  Leopold  of  Belgium,  82— 
changes  in  ministry,  and  creation  of  peers,  63— vindi- 
cation of  the  ordonnances  of  Charles  X.  under,  191 — 
results  of  his  double  victory  over  the  Royalists  and 
Republicans,  xxx.  1— force  and  corruption  the  principle 
of  his  government,  2 — ^way  in  which  this  was  worked 
out,  8— its  danger  in  the  end,  4— changes  in  ministry 
and  creation  of  peers,  9— hostility  of  the  secret  societies 
to,  11— effect  of  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Reichstadt, 
12— opening  of  the  Chambers,  his  speech,  and  attempt 
at  his  assassination,  18— journeys  to  Normandy  and 
Calais,  and  answers  to  addresses,  20— discussion  on,  at 
congress  of  Muntz-Graetz,  27— opening  of  the  Chant- 
hers,  1884,  and  his  speech,  82— changes  made  in  the 
cabinet,  40 — results  of  his  devotion  to  the  throne, 
69,  60— reasons  against  Turkey's  applying  for  aid  to* 
xxxlL  28— views  of,  in  supporting  Mebemet  All,  89— 
views,  etc.,  of;  on  the  treaty  of  the  allies  for  settlement 
of  Turkey,  6CU-vlews  of,  on  the  bombardment  of  Bey- 
rout,  67 — oonferenoe  with  Guixot,  and  its  results,  OS- 
repeated  triumphs  of,  over  the  Republicans,  xxxiii.  1— 
his  speech  on  opening  the  Chambers,  1884,  2 — opposes 
•an  amnesty,  8,  6— views  of,  on  gpvemment  of  Algeria, 
ib.  note— contest  of,  with  the  Chamber,  10— nssiguatlon 
of  Hortier,  and  sends  for  De  Broglie,  11— his  views  as 
to  the  choice  of  his  ministers,  18— ordonnance  of;  con- 
stituting the  Peers  a  court  for  political  trials,  16— or- 
donnance renrding  selection  of  counsel  by  the  aecused, 
IS— at  the  fete  of  July,  In  1886,  and  oeospiracy  to 
murder  him,  29— explosion  of  the  infenat  machine, 
80— coolness  of,  on  the  occasion,  31— -bte  after-feelingB, 
82— improved  podtion  oi;  1886, 45— alienation  of;  from 
BrogUe,  47— opposed  to  reduction  ef  debt,  and  rosig- 
nation  of  the  ministry,  61— new  ministry,  Thiers  pre- 
mier, 68— AUhaud*s  attempt  to  ttrfnrinatf^.  64— an- 
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nonneement  of  his  ncluiion  in  hi*  paltee,  66— 'Tiewt 
of,  on  the  Spanish  queatlon,  reslgnakion  of  Thien,  and 
aocesflion  of  Mol6,  71->Hberatton  of  Prince  PolignaOf 
etc.,  T3— the  consplraej  of  Louie  Napoleon  against,  76 

^{ta  oatbreak,  77 — ^Its  failnie,  79— eentenee  on  Louii 

Napoleon,  80 — modification!  of  the  ministry,  86 — mar- 
riage of  the  Dnlce  of  Orleane  negotiated,  87 — ^prepara- 
tions for  it,  and  genenl  amnesty,  88— attempt  on  hie 
life  by  Meanler,  etc.,  fl>.— inauguration  of  VenalUes  ae 
a  palace  of  the  arts,  90— dtasoivee  the  Chamber,  92— 
Tlews  of;  OR  Algeria,  106— flrmneee  of,  on  the  disaster 
before  Conatantine,  118— neceeaary  rigor  of  his  gov- 
ernment, 124 — influence  of  the  successes  in  Algeria  on, 
xxxiv.  1— freah  creation  of  peera,  2— opening  of  Cham- 
bers, 1837, 6— risit  of,  to  the  dying  Talleyrand,  17— the 
conspiracy  of  Hubert,  19— attempt  to  form  a  liberal 
ministry  after  Mol6*s  resignation,  aftd  conditions  de- 
manded, 88— commutation  of  senteooee  of  Bartide  and 
Blanqni,  42 — increased  strength  of  government,  45— 
death  of  his  daughter  the  Princees  Marie,  61— firesh 
creation  of  peers,  62 — speech  of,  on  opening  the  Cham- 
bers, 18i0, 66 — ^his  answer  to  the  address,  70— marriage 
of  the  Duke  de  Nemours,  71— dotation  to  him  thrown 
out  by  Deputies,  72 — Thiers^s  second  miniatnr.  78— at 
the  inauguration  of  the  pillar  on  the  Place  of  the  Ba»* 
tile,  70— attempt  of  Darmds  to  assassinate,  85— at  the 
reinterment  of  Napoleon,  87 — ^measnree  resolved  on,  on 
the  Eastern  crisis,  95— views  of,  ae  to  the  forttflcatlons 
of  Paris,  96 — eommanloations  from  Oulaoi  on  the 
Eastern  question,  96— oonference  with  Oulsot  at  the 
Ch&teau  d*Bn,  i&.— pa<dfie  views  of,  99, 101— resigna- 
tion of  Thiers,  101  —  new  ministry,  102 — speech  on 
opening  the  Chamber,  106— visit  of,  to  England,  IV. 
zll.  118— connection  of  the  monetary  crisis  la  England 
with  the  Ikll  of,  xlUL  141— poattlon  ot  1841,  xllv.  1— 
Louis  Blanc's  character  of,  17 — prinelplea  of  the  gov- 
ernment of,  92— at  review  of  National  Ooard  of  Paris, 
1849,  81— publication  of  letters  aaoribed  to.  68— ex- 
tracts from  them,  ib.  note — proaeeutions  for  their  pub- 
lication, 54— ambignlty  as  to  their  genuineness,  65— 
dec*aratlon  of,  against  reform,  68 — at  the  death-bed  of 
the  Duke  d'Orleans,  81— danger  of,  from  the  state  of 
the  Chambers,  104 — and  from  the  demoralization  of 
the  National  Guard,  106 — change  in  external  policy 
during  latter  years  of  his  reign,  zlvi.  1— 4ii8  pacific 
Tlews  on  the  Tahiti  aflUr,  8— Lecomte's  attempt  to 
asaaasinate,  29 — proposals  from  Queen  Christina  for 
double  marriage,  89 — ^further  conferences  on  the  sub- 
ject, 40— visit  of  Queen  Victoria  to,  at  the  Cbitean  d'  Eu, 
and  of  hia  to  Windsor,  and  oonferenoea  on  the  Spanish 
marriages,  41— aabaeqnent  negotlationa,  etc.,  regard- 
ing them,  43  et  mq. — the  double  marriage  arranged, 
45— and  contracted,  46— holograph  letter  from  Qneen 
Victoria  to,  on  the  marriages,  47 — ^hla  breach  of  faith 
in  them,  60,  61 — ^policy  of,  in  Portugal,  69 — caQses  of 
the  conservative  policy  of,  109,  llO-l-lncreaalng  obsti- 
nacy, ete.,  of,  xlvlL  1 — the  Prince  de  Jolnvllle  on  him 
9,  si— viewa  of,  on  the  crisli  of  1847,  4— discontent  of 
the  Nattonal  Onard  with,  17— last  speech  to  depnties, 
25— debate  on  address,  26  tt  sag.— last  budget,  89— 
division  on  address,  40— determination  of,  against  re- 
form, 42 — death  of  hia  sister,  48— opposes  the  com- 
promise regarding  the  banquet,  45 — resignation  of 
Gulaot,  65— his  indecision,  and  sends  for  Thiers,  69 — 
Odlllon-Barrot  premier,  64 — ^his  last  oonncil,  65 — forced 
to  abdicate,  66— his  flight,  67— and  escape,  68— escape 
of,  to  England,  77— canaes  of  hia  fall,  78  et  ua. — lios- 
tlllty  of  his  government  to  the  Churah,  L  18— nnancea 
at  date  of  his  fall,  28  note. 

Louisa  Fernanda,  the  Infiuita,  proposed  marriage  of  the 
Duke  de  Montpenaler  to,  IV.  xlvi.  88— the  marriage,  46. 

Louisa  Maria,  qneen  of  Charles  IV.,  death  of,  I.  vli.  62. 

Louise  Marie,  the  prlnceas,  marriage  of,  to  Leopold  of 
Belgium,  III.  zxlx.  82. 

fjoulslana,  statlatlos  of  banks  In,  IIL  xzzvll.  7  note. 

Louisville,  insurrection  at,  1834,  III.  zxx.  47. 

Louie  Bonrgaa,  advance  of  the  Russians  to,  II.  zv.  185. 

Lottvaln,  defeat  of  the  Belgians  at,  11.  zzv.  71. 

Louvel,  career  and  character  ot^  I.  ix.  84 — assaiainatea 
the  Duke  de  Berri,  86— his  capture,  86— Deeazes 
ehai^r^  as  the  aceomplioe  of,  41— >trial  and  execution 
tof,  51. 

Lonvel,  aecret  soetety  called,  IIL  xxx.  42  note. 

Lenvre,  the,  at  Paris,  II.  xvili.  82— breaking  np  of  the 
moaenm  of,  I.  liL  ST— the  eihlbltion  of  industry,  etc, 
in,lx.  16. 

Loveday,  lieutenant,  at  capture  of  Khelat,  III.  xl.  79— 
murder  of,  by  the  Belooehees,  86. 

LoverdI,  general,  operations  of,  against  Riego,  L  3dl.  86. 

Loverdo,  general,  at  Sidi-Femoh,  IL  xviL  4R. 

Lowe,  BIr  Hudson,  character  of,  and  his  aondaot  at  St 
Helena,  I.  Iz.  117. 

Lower  Guada,  dlaeontent  la,  m.  Bonrl.  2T— demands 
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of  tbe  OpposltioQ  In,  28— violent  proeeedlnn  of  the 
Assembly  of,  1886,  54— diflerent  temper  of,  rrem  Up- 
per, xxxvii.  78— approach  of  the  co&teat  in,  89— eom- 
meneement  of  tbe  insurrection,  81 — defeats  of  the  In- 
surgenta,  82,  88— effect  of  these  snceeeeea,  84— itwur- 
rection  again  breaks  out  in,  108— its  snppreaaloin,  104 
—and  Upper,  union  of,  110 — government  landa  o^ 
zxxvlii.  11 — stationary  condition  of  Frendi  populatioo 
of,  IV.  xli.  96.— £«e  also  Canada. 

Lowhonse,  Sir  H.  F.,  operMions  under,  at  Oantoiw  IV. 
xivliL  29. 

Lowicz,  the  prlnceas,  wife  of  tbe  Grand  dnke  ConalaB- 
tlne,  I.  vlti.  118  escape  of,  on  the  insnrreqlAoB,  IL 
xxvl.  16. 

Lowindd,  attempt  of.  In  Lithuania,  IT.  xxvl.  T1. 

Lowth,  effects  of  the  eoerdon  act  in,  IIL  xxxi.  44 
proclaimed  in  1848,  IV.  xlUI.  13& 

Lowther,  lord,  treasurer  of  the  navy,  1885,  IIL 
note— postmaster-general,  1641,  IV.  xli.  14  note. 

^'Loyaliats.*'  the,  in  Lower  Canada,  IIL  xxxvtt.  T& 

Lozftre,  Andr6  de  la,  one  of  tbe  presidents  of  ct^sMS,  L 
IIL  132. 

Lubartow,  ■ueoeaa  of  the  Poles  at,  IL  xxvl.  12. 

lilbeck,  oontributiona  from  France  to,  L  IIL  48  note  ret- 
iprodty  treaty  with,  IL  xix.  29  note— representatioo  oi. 
In  the  Diet,  III.  xxvii.  4  noto— population  and  military 
contingent,  5  note— progreea  of,  since  the  peaoe,  7 — ae> 
cepta  the  Germanic  oonatitotlon  of  1848,  IV.  IIIL  77. 

Lubeekl,  prince,  II.  xxvl.  18— negotlationa  ^  with  Nich- 
olas, 27. 

Lublenski,  general,  forces  under.  IL  xxvL  69— soeeesses 
of,  In  pursuit  of  the  Rnsstans,  68— at  Ostrotenka,  74, 79 
—detached  from  Warsaw  to  Ploek,  88w 

Lubis,  trial  of,  for  tbe  forgery  of  the  Louis  Fliilippe  let- 
ters, rv.  xllv.  66^ 

Lnean,  lieutenant,  IV.  hrL  71  note. 

Luoea,  states  of,  as^gned  to  Qneen  of  Etrurla,  L  viL  48 
—revolution  at,  and  Its  annexation  to  Tuscany,  IV. 
xlvi.  80. 

Luccbese-Pslll,  Count  Hector,  secret  manrlage  of  the 
Duchess  de  Berri  to,  III.  xxix.  65. 

Lucerne,  changes  In  constltutioa  of,  18Sft,  IL  zxir.  86— 
protest  by,  against  the  suppression  of  the  eonventf, 
rv.  xlvi.  92— attack  on  it  by  the  Free  Banda,  96— a 
member  of  the  Snndertmnd,  94-^efeat  of  the  Sondcr- 
bund  before,  and  its  surrender,  108. 

Lnders,  general,  intervenes  in  Hungary,  IV.  1v.  90— 
movements  assigned  to,  46— snoeeasea  of,  against  Bcm, 
68— defeaM  him  at  Segeawar,  68L-and  again  at  Bsr- 
manstadt,  70. 

Ludgerahall,  dlafranehlaed,  11.  xxllL  42  note. 

Ludlam,  a  Radical,  execution  of,  L  iv.  14 

Ludowicski,  chief  of  police  at  Warsaw,  death  of,  IL  xxri. 
16. 

Lttdre,  H.,  on  the  law  against  aasodations,  IIL  ttt.  91 
— ^lieads  the  committee  of  the  secret  aocletlea,  41. 

Loneville,  Louis  Philippe  at,  IL  xxv.  6& 

Lushington,  captain,  at  Tezeen,  IV.  xlvilL  9L 

Lushington,  Dr.,  called  on  to  resign  his  seat,  m.  xzri. 
62 — imranges  treaty  regarding  right  of  seaich  for  Slaves, 
IV.  xlvL  12. 

Luther,  Werner's  drama  of,  IIL  xxvlU.  28. 

Lnxemboui)g,  the  duke  de,  commander  of  the  guard,  IL 
xvil.  98— fidelity  of;  98i 

Luxembouiig,  the,  execution  of  Ney  at,  I.  ill.  89— meet- 
ing of  the  peers  at,  after  the  fall  of  Charlea  X.,  11. 
xxlv.  19— their  proceedings,  20 — trial  of  tlie  ex-mlnis- 
ters  of  Charies  X.  in,  xxv.  &, 

Luxembourg,  duchy  and  fortress  of,  holds  out  for  Bel- 
land,  II.  xxlv.  80— annexed  to  Holland,  xzr.  IS— vie*s 
of  the  Belgians  on,  and  their  abandonment,  89— ces- 
sion of,  demanded  by  Belgium,  65— change  in  Ua- 
guage  of  France  and  England  regarding,  67 — ^ptopesad 
settlement  of  question  segardlng,  75-^roTlai(Ni  ii  tbe 
Diet  regarding,  HI.  xxviL  5— votes  of,  in  the  OeiUMui- 
le  Diet,  4  note — population  and  military  eontingeat,  5 
note — ^resolution  of  Congress  of  Munts-Graetz  regard- 
ing, xxx.  26— still  Ikeld  by  the  Belgians  In  defiaaos  of 
the  treaty,  1838,  xxxiv.  22— statiatios  of,  IV.  Iia  5  note. 

Luxembourg  Commiaalon,  formation  of  the,  IV.  I.  !& 

Luzy,  mademoiselle  de,  connection  of;  with  the  Fndin 
case,  IV.  xlvIL  14 

Lnzzo,  Prince  Michael,  IL  xiv.  29. 

Lycurgua,  governor  of  Samoa,  preparatioDS  oi^  Ibr  de- 
fenae,  IL  xiv.  110. 

Lyell,  Sir  Charles,  I.  r.  41. 

Lyme  Regi% partially  diafrsaehlsed,  TI.  xxlll.  49  note. 

Lymington,  partially  diafranchiaed.  H.  xxiiL  4^  nctei 

Lynch  law,  oiganlsed  aodety  for  edmlnlatering,  in  Spala, 
L  viL98. 

Lyndhurst,  loid,  at  the  trial  of  the  queen,  L  x.  64— bs- 
oomea  loid  chancellor,  IL  xxL  66.  97  note  speech  o(; 
against  the  refonn  biU,  81.  amwiiinwint  on  it,  106-«d- 
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yhm  WelllBgtoii  u  the  head  of  the  ministry  on  Qrefu 
tmSghtktkiD^  108— pitqMMed  u  chancellor,  f6.— becomes 
lord  ehanoelior,  UL  xxxl  160— again  lord  chancellor, 
TTTV.  16  note — motions  by,  on  the  coraorate  reform  bUl, 
zxrrl.  15 — arguments  of,  against  Irish  corporation  bilL 
34--motian  by.  1838,  on  Irish  municipal  bUI,  68— lord 
chancellor  ander  Feel,  IV.  zU.  14— adheres  to  O'Gon- 
nell^s  sentence,  73. 

Lyons,  Sir  Edmund,  English  embassador  to  Groeoe,  IV. 
iStlvL  66,  W. 

Lyons,  eonsinracy  at,  In  1816,  L  ill  127— grain  riots  in, 
during  1817,  tL  85--pro8peroas  condition  ol^  1824,  H. 
xvL  12— reception  of  Lafayette  at,  xvlL  7— legitimate 
and  Ul^tbnate  children  in,  132  note— prosperity  of  the 
idlk  manufiustarsiB  of,  rxtv.  8 — the  revolution  of  1880 
in,  46— depressed  state  of  the  silk-weavers  of,  1831,  IIL 
xxlz.  2  — condition  of  the  vorking  classes  and  com- 
mencement of  the  insnrreetiott,  7— ^measures  of  the  gov- 
ernor, etc.,  for  fixing  tarilf  of  wages,  8— progress  of  the 
strife  between  the  masters  and  workmen,  9 — the  insur- 
netion,  10— Its  spread  and  success,  11 — ^InsuTgents  Join- 
ed hy  National  Guard,  and  make  the  prefect  prisoner,  12 
—desperate  strife  in  the  streets,  IS — measures  of  gor- 
emment  against  the  insurrection,  14— its  state  after  the 
revolt  ICU^trrival  of  Soult,  etc,  and  submiaaion  of  the 
city,  16 — a  second  insarrectlon  resolved  on  at,  xxz.  48 
— its  causes,  44 — commences  with  the  trial  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  strike,  45— desperate  strugde,  and  victory  <^ 
the  troops,  46— reform  banquet  at,  1840,  IT.  xllv.  31— 
damage  by  inundation  in.  1841.  52  —  Republicans  in, 
zlvil  49 — nnemployed  workmen  in,  1848, 1. 20— suspen- 
flioa  of  cash  payments  by  bank  o^  26— disorders  at, 
1848,  40— its  Mate,  41— insurrection  at,  Kay  18, 75— re- 
▼olt  In,  June,  1849,  and  its  suppression,  IviL  19— Louis 
Napoleon  at,  29. 

Lyre  and  Sword,  Komei's,  IH.  xzvilL  82. 

Lysagora,  commencement  of  the  Qalidan  insurrection  at, 
IV.  xlvi.  21. 

Littleton,  Mr.,  proposed  as  Speaker,  1833,  IIL  xxxl.  27-- 
statement  of,  r^rding  Irish  tithe  bUI,  136— secret  ne- 
gothitions  of,  witn  O'Connell,  139— resigns,  140— motion 
by,  on  Irish  tithe  bUl,  144 — arguments  oi^  for  poot-law 
amendment  act,  148  sf  seg.— becomes  Lord  Hatherton, 
xxxvL  3. 

Lytton,  Sir  R  B..  the  novels,  etc,  of,  L  v.  Tl,  72— argu- 
ments against  nee  trade,  IV.  IvL  29  et  aeg. 

M. 

Kaberiy,  landing  of  the  Duchess  de  Berrt  at,  UL  xxix. 
42. 

Macanay,  H.  de,  imprisonment  of.  in  Spain,  L  viL  87. 

Macartney,  lord,  his  estimate  of  tne  population  of  China, 
IV.  xlvlfl.  3. 

Macanlay, T.  K,  Oie  works  oflL  v.  48,  69— arguments  of, 
in  favor  of  the  reform  bUl,  11.  xxUL  83— vicdent  speech 
of^  against  the  Wellington  nUnistry,  111— on  the  rigor 
of  revolutionary  governments,  IIL  xxxiiL  124 — efforts 
of;  agafaist  the  copyright  act,  IV.  xlL  62— paymaster- 
general,  1846,  xlliL  4  note— on  education  and  crime,  96 
note,  xUx.  44. 

Hacbean,  general,  operations  of,  in  Baimah,  IIL  xxxlx. 
63— defeat  of  the  Burmese  by,  69. 

If KJaskffl,  brigadier,  afterwam  Sir  John,  at  the  Huft- 
Kotul,  IV.  xlvUL  91— expediUon  to  Istaliff  under,  99— 
at  Hoodkee,  xlix.  64— death  o<;  tberBj66. 

Macclesfield,  the  silk  manu&otnrea  of,  IL  xix.  48— strike 
at,  and  rioting,  1829,  xxIL  17— member  given  to,  xxiiL 
42  note— rates  of  mortality  hi,  1841,  IV.  xli.  17  note. 

MKJuIIoch,  Mr.,  the  worlcs  oi^  L  v.  38— views  of,  on  emi- 
gration, n.  xxL  27. 

Macdonald,  general  preparations  of^  against  the  Irish 
rebels,IV.  xlia  189. 

Macdonald,  marshal,  sumKtrbs  Fouch4,  L  IIL  8— reoigan- 
ization  of  the  aftny  under,  26. 

Macdonnell,  Sir  James,  dispersion  of  Canadian  insurgente 
by,  IIL  xxxviL  104 

BCacedonla,  aspect  of,  IL  xilL  26— spread  of  the  Insurrec- 
tion to.  xlv.  28— insurrection  in.  and  Its  suppression,  69. 

Macedonians,  the  invasion  of  India  by  the,  lu.  xL  18L 

Macerata,  M.,  IV.  lii.  82. 

Macerone,  colonel,  aid-de-camp  to  Murat,  L  iii.  98,  99. 

MacgiUivray,  Mrs.,  grandmother  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
Liv.  82L 

M'Orath,  Mr.,  a  Chartist  leader  on  the  10th  April,  IV. 
xlIiL133. 

MHrregor,  captain,  resident  at  JeHalabad,  IIL  xL  105— 
dedoes  on  ^sobeying  the  summons  to  Cabul,  113— at 
Jellalabad,  IV.  xlvili  66,  68. 

MM>regor,  Sir  George,  selznre  of  Portobdlo  by,  L  tv.  95. 

M^Uale,  Dr.,  hia  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Wdlingtoa,  UL 
XXXL168. 

Machinery,  exportation  o^  repeal  of  laws  against,  IL  zlx. 
68--aIleged  uifldeiioe  d;  on  the  distress  of  1880,  xzil.  28 


— eflbcts  c/L  on  the  struggle  between  labor  and  capital, 
xxiv.  5— advantages  given  British  manufactures  by, 
IV.  xliiL164. 

Machynicki,  a  Fde,  transported  to  Siberia,  L  via  90. 

Mackenzie,  the  nov^  of,  L  v.  68b 

Mackenaie,  captain,  compelled  to  abandon  stores,  etc., 
IIL  xL  106— ^9seape  of,  on  the  murder  of  Macnaghten, 
124— one  of  the  AiSghan  captives,  IV.  xlvUL  102. 

Mackensde,  Lieutenaht  Murray,  porsuit  of  Dost  Moham- 
med by,  UL  xL  78— defeats  him.  89. 

Mackenzie,  VT.  L.,  the  leader  of  tne  Canadian  insurree- 
tion,  IIL  xxxvii  86— advances  to  Torontoi,  86— his  flight, 
87. 

Mackintosh,  Sir  James,  efforts  of,  against  the  seditionB 
meetings  act,  L  iv.  18— on  the  relaxation  of  the  criminal 
code,  47— sketch  of  the  career  of,  62— his  character  as  a 
•tatesman  and  writer,  63— his  character  as  a  parilament- 
aiy  speaker,  64— his  History  of  England,  on,  68 — arvn- 
ments  o£  for  criminal  law  reform,  82  et  erg.— his  modon 
carried,  w^— as  an  essayist,  v.  46 — on  Orattan,  x.  63 — 
molkm  by.  on  tlie  Congress  of  Laybaclu  08 — efforts  of, 
for  reforming  the  criminal  law,  94— motion  by,  1822,  on 
the  ciimlnal  law,  127 — defense  of  the  Catholic  Assoda- 
tioa  by,  H.  XX.  88— eulogium  on  Canning  by,  xxL  99 — 
supports  the  bHi  for  dtsfranchistng  the  forty-shiIlini| 
firemolders,  161— the  views  of,  on  ciiminal  law  adopted 
by  Peel,  IV.  xlL  7. 

Mcintosh,  capuln,  death  of,  at  Beh-Mem,  m.  xl.  117. 

M^KInnon,  cokmel,  defeat  of,  by  the  Calfres,  IV.  Ivl  49. 

M^^Vry^l,  odond,  storming  (tf  the  Rickabaahee  fort  by, 
nL  xL  110— mortally  woiyided,  ib. 

McLaren,  colonel,  operations  under,  at  Candahar,  IV. 
xlvilL  72— at  Mahan^pore,  89— death  oL  at  Sobraon,  86. 

McLaren,  major,  garrison  of  Ghuznee  under,  m.  xL  78. 

M'Leod.  Mr.,  arrest  and  trial  of,  in  the  United  Statea,  IV. 

Macmahon,  gaieral,  Bnl^ugatkm  of  the  Kabyles  I7,  IV. 

xlv.  46. 
M'Manus,  an  Irish  leader,  trial  of;  IV.  xUIL  140  and  note. 
M'-Murdo.  Mr.,  wounded  at  Meanee,  IV.  xlix.  17. 
M^Nab,  Sir  Allan,  measures  of;  for  defense  of  Toronto,  UL 
xxxvIL  86— defeats  the  rebels,  87— capture  and  destroc- 
tlon  of  the  CaroUne  b7,  90. 
Macnaghten,  Mr.,  on  the  reception  of  Shah  Soqjah  at  Can- 
dahar, nL  xI.  64— created  a  baronet,  76— confidence  of, 
as  to  the  security  of  A^glianiBtan,  83— nidges  the  annex- 
ation of  Herat,  84 — on  the  hostile  disposition  of  the 
SlUis,  86— continued  confidence  of,  86— surrender  of 
Dost  Mohammed  to,  93 — recommendation  with  regard 
to  him  to  the  government,  <6.— over-confidence  0^  at 
Cabul,  99-^eflBCtive  defensive  arrangements  of,  101  and 
note— measures  of;  on  the  insurrection  at  CabuL  106 — 
orders  removal  of  stores  from  BaU-Hbwar,  106— Elphin- 
stone  proposes  a  capitulation  to,  106 — ^niges  attack  of 
the  Rickabaahee  fort,  110— and  of  the  enemy  on  the 
heights,  112— orders  up  Sale  and  BawUnson,  113 — op- 
poses removal  into  the  Bala-Hlssar,  116 — directs  attack 
on  Beh-Meru,  llO^negotiation,  119, 121^— capitulation, 
121 — ^his  account  of  it,  ib» — secret  UMotiation  wiUi  Ak- 
bar  Khan,  128— his  murder,  124 — defective  arrange- 
ments of^  and  their  result,  141. 

M^NeHl,  itr.  Duncan,  at  the  anti-reform  meeting  in  Edln- 
burgli,  n.  xxiiL  71— solicitor-general  for  Scotland,  1885, 
m.  XXXV.  16  note— and  again,  1841,  IV.  xIL  14  note^ 
Scotch  poor-law  introduced  by,  xliL  26-«4ts  proviidons, 
29. 

McNeill,  Sir  John,  on  the  progress  of  Russia  in  the  East, 
in.  xL  29 — <m  the  policy  to  be  pursued  toward  Dost  Mo- 
hammed, tf  note— nrges  intenerence  on  behalf  of  He- 
rat, eO^plaoed  at  head  of  board  of  supervision,  IV.  xllL 
29. 

Mapon,  damage  b7  inundation  in,  1841,  IV.  xllv.  62-..j»' 
form  banquet  and  Lamartine/'s  speech  at,  xlviL  21. 

Macready,  tiie  acU&g  of;  L  v.  106. 

Macrpom,  insurrectionary  gathering  at,  1822,  L  x.  119. 

Mactler,  brigadier,  at  Moodkee,  IV.  xlix.  63,  64. 

Madara,  advance  of  the  Russians  to,  IL  xv.  12& 

Madawaska,  settiement  of;  ceded  to  United  States,  tV. 
XU.9L 

Madeleine,  the,  at  Paris,  tL  xvilL  82— comiriletlon  of.  IIL 
XXX.  18— grant  for  it,  ib.  note— excess  of  expenditure 
above  that  voted  on.  xxxiiL  69. 

Madier.  M.,  denunciation  of  the  secret  government  by,  L 
ix.  62.  ^ 

Madoc,  remarks  on,  L  v.  19. 

Madrid,  return  of  Ferdinand  VIL  to,  L  vIL  32— political 
arrests  in,  1814, 86— conqiiracy  at,  in  1816, 41— its  sup- 
pressIoQ,  and  arrests  in  oonsecmence,  42— revolution  at, 
1820, 70— rapid  progress  of  the  revolution  in,  T2— estab- 
lishment of  revolutionary  dabs  in,  77— secret  Royalist 
committee  in,  80— tumult  in,  1820,  87— return  of  Ferdi- 
nand U^f  91— mnrder  of  the  priest  Vinuesa  in,  xL  38 
lastitatloii  of  the  Order  of  the  Hammer,  84— MuiiUo  ap- 
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pointed  captain-general  at,  85— fireah  tomults  in,  39 — 
the  Commtmeroa  in,  40— tumults  at,  on  the  arrest  of 
BiBffo.  and  their  suppresaion,  42 — ^riota  in,  on  the  pass- 
ing of  law  affainst  the  press,  60 — contests  between  the 
BoysJists  and  BepubUcans  in,  54— the  king  retires  from, 
<&.— riot  in,  and  death  of  Landahura,  62 — ^the  strife  be- 
tween the  Boyal  Guard  and  the  garrison,  63  et  8eq.-~ 
attack  of  the  guard  on  it.  and  its  defeat,  66— advance 
of  the  French  to,  xiL  74— its  capitulation,  75— entry  of 
the  French,  76 — excitement  of  the  Royalists  in,  63— en- 
try of  the  king  into,  9fii 

Madras,  bank  of,  HI.  xzzix.  81  note— railway  from,  to 
YeUwe,  IV.  xlix.  118  note— xxMid  to  Bangalore  fhxn,  ib. 
— ^presidency,  finances  of,  1839-1852,  IH  xxxix.  15  note 
— Uie  ryotwar  system  in,  28 — ^pressure  of  taxation  in, 
xl.  2— irrigation  works  in,  IV.  xlix.  118  note. 

Iteri  Noros,  defile  o^  seLzed  by  the  Turks,  IL  ziy.  121. 

Maeatricht,  holds  out  for  Holland,  IL  xxly.  80— proposed 
settlement  of,  xxt.  76. 

Magaains  g6n6raux,  estabUshment  o(^  In  France,  IV.  L 

Hagaslnea,  want  of,  in  France,  EL  xyUL  78.    , 
Magdeburg,  railway  between  Leipsic  and,  11^  xxrli.  67 — 

religious  excitement  in,  1846,  75. 
Magistracy,  restoration  of  the,  by  Lonia  Napoleon,  IV. 

ML  22. 
Maffiatratea,  eondaet  of  the,  at  tiie  Peterioo  meeting,  L  x. 

81 — duties  of  the,  in  connection  with  such  meetings,  ib. 

note. 
Magnan,  general,  military  meeting  at  hoose  of,  IV.  ItIL 

Magyars,  the,  settlement  of,  in  Hungary,  IV.  liii.  8— nnm- 
bera  01,  ib.  note— predominance  of,  in  Hungary,  10 — 
hostility  between,  and  the  Croats,  16  ~  hostility  be- 
tween, and  the  ScIaToniana,  18— their  hatred  to  the 
Austrian  government,  19  —  rupture  between,  and  the 
Croatis  ^ — ^the  party  oL  in  Hungary.  84 
Mahanamion,  a  Burmese  cniel^  death  o^  IIL  xzzix.  90, 
Maharajpore,  battle  of;  IV.  xlix.  88. 
Mahmoud  Paclia,  defeat  of,  near  Cleanae,  IL  xiv.  72. 
Mahmoud  Shah,  dethronement  of  his  brother  Zemaun  by, 
ni.  xl.  25— dethroned  by  Shah  Soojah,  26— again  do- 
thrones  Shah  Soqjah,  85— dethroned  by  his  vizier,  86— 
escapes  to  Herat,  ib. 
Mahmoud,  sultan^  first  measures  ot^  against  the  Janiza- 
ries, IL  xiU.  44— measurse  of,  to  conciliate  the  Janiza- 
ries, xiv.  26— change  of  government  forced  on,  84— prep- 
arations for  campaign  of  ^824,  86,  108 — ^measures  re- 
solved on  against  the  Janizaries,  xv.  7— new  statute  re- 
garding thorn,  8— their  insurrection,  9 — ^his  vigorous 
measures,  10— their  defeat  and  destruction,  11  et  acq. — 
their  massacre,  12 — eifect  of  this,  and  his  unpopularity, 
13— civil  reforms  introduced  by,  14— negotiations  with 
BuBsia,  15— further  reforms  of,  19 — firmness  of^  1828, 50 
— ^position  of,  on  the  passage  of  the  Balkan,  136 — treaty 
of  Adrianople,  ib.  et  aeg. — commencement  of  hostilities 
against  Egypt,  IIL  zxxiL  47,  48— his  death  and  char- 
acter, 51. 
Mahmoud,^uItan  of  Ghuzni,  the  tomb  of^  and  removal  of 

its  gates,  IV.  xlviiL  96. 
Mahon,  lord,  the  historical  woiIes  of,  L  r.  58— his  copy- 
right bUL  IVT  xlL  62. 
Mahon,  O'Qonnan,  propoaea  O^ConneU  for  Gave,  n.  zzL 

114. 
Mahrattas,  discreditable  terms  of  the  treaty  with  the,  IIL 
zxzlx.  86 — it  finally  concluded,  86— ^reah  confederacy 
of  the,  45 — ^their  forces,  46  and  note — the  war  with  them, 
47  et  s^0.— its  conclusion,  51. 
Mahul,  M.,  appointed  prefect  of  Toulouse,  IV.  xliv.  63. 
Maidstone  prison,  education  among  oriminals  In,  IV.  xliU. 

96  note. 
Maine,  statistics  of  banks  in,  IIL  xxzvIL  7  note— Increase 

ofbanksin,1837,  28. 
Maine  boundary  question,  origin  of  the,  IV.  xli.  89 — ^pro- 
ceedings regarding  It,  90 — the  Ashbnrton  treaty  regard- 
ing it,  91— reflections  on  It,  92. 
Maine-et-LoIre,  department  of,  declared  in  state  of  siege, 

m.  zziz.  50. 
Maintonon,  parting  of  Charies  X.  and  the  Guard  at,  IL 

zvll.  04. 
Maljion,  marshal,  compels  Ibrahim  Pacha  to  evacuate 
Greece,  D.  zv.  140 — offered  the  command  of  the  Nation- 
al Guard.  xvIL  86— embassy  of,  to  the  king,  91— his  dis- 
charge 01  it,  98 — becomes  minister  of  foreign  aibdra, 
zzv.  8— becomes  minister  at  war,  IIL  zzzili.  11,  52 
note. 
Maitland,  Sir  Thomas,  and  the  cession  of  P&rga.  H.  xtv.  9. 
Maitland,  general,  defeat  of  American  sympathizers  by, 

m.  xxxviL  92. 
Maitland,  Mr.,  soUdtor-general  for  Scotland,  1846,  IV. 

xlUL4note. 
Maitlandj^Admlral  Sir  Frederick,  sent  oat  to  China,  IV. 
xlviiL  88. 


Maitland,  Sir  Peregrine,  at  WeHIngton'a  fiuenl,  IV.  Ivl 

79  note. 
Maize,  produce  of.  In  France,  IL  zvfi.  128  note. 
Maiocchi,  Theodore,  hia  evidence  against  the  queen,  L  z. 

85. 
Mi^orata,  the  law  of,  In  France,  IL  zvL  43. 
Malacca,  cession  of,  to  the  British,  UL  txtjt.  881 
Malachowski,  general,  forces  under,  H.  xxvL  60— at  bat- 

tte  of  Warsaw,  61,  62— at  the  assault  of  Wamw,  89— 

retreat  of,  after  the  fall  of  Warsaw,  and  refiiaes  the 

chief  command,  92. 
Malaga,  reception  of  Blego  at,  L  viL  66— opesatkns  of 

Biego  at,  ziL  86. 
Malagrowther*s  Lettexa,  pablleatlcm  and  Inflnenoe  ti,  TL 

ZZL26. 
Malcolm,  captain,  afterward  Sir  John,  aUianoe  negotiated 

with  Persia  in  1801  b7t  in.  zL  25— onancoeaaful  embas- 

sy  to  Persia,  27. 
Malcolm,  Sir  Pulteney,  at  St  Helena,  L  Iz.  117. 
Maldon,  partially  disf^nchlsed,  IL  zzilL  42  note. 
Malghera,  fork  at  Venice,  IV.  UL  118— captured  by  the 

Austrians,  119. 
Mallbran,  madame,  L  v.  105. 
Malleville,  Leon  de,  minister  of  interior  under  Jjoo&m  Na^ 

Eileon,  rv.  11.  81— a  member  of  Louis  Napoleon'a  cab- 
et,  IvlL  8— resigns.  <&. 

Malllgum,  capture  of^  oy  the  British,  IIL  tttJx.  68. 

Malmesbury,  eari  of^  fordgn  secretary,  186S,  IV.  IvL  64 
inote,  66. 

Malmesbury,  disf^Lnchlsed,  IL  zziiL  42  note. 

MalmcB,  the  armistice  of,  IV.  lilL  64. 

Maloun,  defeat  of  the  Ghoorkaa  at,  IIL  xzziz.  4St^^ma- 
render  of,  to  the  British,  48. 

Malt,  rise  In  the  duty  on,  L  a  89— fkU  In  price  of,  1789- 
1887,  HL  zzzvIL  46  note— increased  oonaampliaii  (rf; 
during  railway  mania,  IV.  zUL  8  not& 

Malt  dtttlea,  bill  for  repeal  of  the,  1821, 1,  z.  1Q9L 

Malt  taz,  the  war,  abolition  of,  L  IL  2a— the  annual,  re- 
peal of,  X.  129— defeat  of  miniaten  on  the,  1833,  UL 
xzzl.  60— thb  vote  rescinded,  60— motion  for  repeal  of 
the,  1835,  xzzv.  26. 

Malta,  Marquia  of  Hastings  appointed  governor  of;  end 
his  death  there,  III.  zzzlz.  5Z. 

Malto  Brun,  dasaification  of  tlie  population  of  Turkey  by, 
II.  ziil.  17  note. 

Malthus,  the  doctrinea  and  works  of,  L  v.  84^tnfhienoe 
and  apread  of  these,  85— his  errorK,  86— hia  cheraeter 
aa  apolitical  phlloaopher,  87— on  n-ee  tra^e  in  con, 
IV.  zlL  85. 

Malwa,  aettlement  of  Flndarreea  in.  III.  zzzlz.  69L 

Mama  Sahib,  regency  of;  in  Owaiior,  IV.  zllz.  S5— his 
dismi»al,  86. 

Mamelukea,  massacre  of,  at  MarBBilIea»  I.  UL  81— ttw 
massacre  of  the,  in  Egypt,  IIL  zzziL  A. 

Mamianl,  M.,  Boman  minister,  fUl  of;  IV.  UL  77— again 
minister,*  81 —retires,  82. 

Mammo-Khail,  defeat  of  the  Afghans  at,  IV.  zlviiL  87. 

Maroula,  general,  IV.  Iv.  40— blockadea  PeterwaradelD, 
45. 

Man,  effecta  of  education  in  promoting  the  dlapesvlan  of, 
I.  z.  62. 

Manchester,  insurrection  planned  in,  I.  Iv.  IS,  1<  15— 
arresta  at,  14— statistics  of  church  aoeommodaUon  in, 
44  note— the  Catholic  cathediml  at,  ▼.  88 — maaaaen, 
the  so-called,  z.  25  et  s^.— yeomanry,  at  the  Peterioo 
meeting,  27— or  Peterioo  meeting,  reflectlona  on  the, 
80— and  on  the  conduct  of  the  magistratea  regarding  it, 
81— fall  of  wages  in,  1810,  84  note— effect  of  the  repeal 
of  the  oombination  laws  in,  II.  xlz.  63~.diatresB  in, 
1826,  zzi.  2  — commencement  of  the  speculation  of 
1825  in,  13— petition  for  eovemment  assistance  from. 
1S26,  23 — proposed  transference  of  the  East  Retfoid 
franchise  to,  v6 — motion  for  giving  reprenentatlon  to, 
1830,  zxIL  43— members  aiven  to,  zxilL  48  note— vio- 
lent reform  meeting  at,  104— violence  In,  on  the  di»> 
misnal  of  the  Grey  ministry,  100 — ratio  of  ii^ant  mor- 
tality in,  IIL  zzix.  6— the  electiona  for  1883  in,  zxxi. 
26— electione  of  1835  in,  zzzv.  19— bill  creating  bish- 
opric of,  80— speech  orO*Conn(>tl  against  the  Peers  at, 
zxzvi  22— great  CliarUst  meeting  near.  1839,  zxzriL 
65— suppresalon  of  Chartist  meeting  at,  67 — eommeoce- 
ment  of  the  Anti-corn-law  League  at,  70 — distreea  hi, 
1841,  IV.  xlL  19— riota  In.  1842,  20— amaU  propoitioo 
of  children  at  school  at,  81  note— annual  increase  oC 
zllL  9— anti-oom-law  meeting  and  aubaeription  at, 
1846,  89— comparative  mortalltv  in,  and  Sarrey,  zHti. 
87— failure  of  banks  in,  1847, 101— amonnt  of  the  bank- 
ruptcies in,  1847. 114— disturbancea  to,  1848, 190— high 
rate  of  infant  mortality  In,  157. 

Manchester  and  Leeds  Ballway,  peHiamontnry  ezpenaes 
of,  IV.  zlll.  5  note. 

Manch<>ster  and  liveipool  JUOway,  opnivg  of  the,  IL 
zzIL  60. 
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Muidariofl,  powers  of  the,  in  Chinm,  IV.  xItUL  14 

Manderstetn,  genetmU  II.  zxvL  47. 

Mangore«  defeat  of  tbe  BfahntUs  at,  IV.  xliz.  41. 

Manheiin,  murder  of  Kotsebue  at.  III.  zzrii.  24— ezeen« 
Uon  of  hfe  marderer,  85— lociety  for  libertj  of  the 
preiaat,  zzz.  88. 

Maailla,  reduction  of  duties  on  sugar  fh)in,  IV.  xlL  106. 

Manln,  a  Venetian  revolutionist,  IV.  Ui.  8— dictator  of 
Venice,  118  ct  mq.  ^ 

Mankind,  power  of  thought  over,  I.  L  BO— causes  which 
faror  the  dispersion  of,  II.  zill.  8. 

Mann,  captain,  on  the  potato  diseaao  in  Ireland,  IV. 
xlilL  81  notOL 

Manaoura,  defeat  of  the  Arabe  at.  III.  zudli.  110. 

Manteoffel,  baron  de,  IIL  zxtU.  48  note— nilnlsterj^IV. 
nil.  65— views  of,  at  the  Warsaw  conference,  92,  TO. 

Mantua,  Austrian  preparations  at,  IV.  lit  81— blockade 
of;  hj  the  Sardinians,  89— movcuuent  of  Charles  Albert 
against,  88— blockaded,  84— raising  of  siege,  78. 

Man  itel,  M.,  a  leader  of  the  conspiracy  of  1816, 1.  UL  128 
— defeated  In  the  elections  for  1817,  tL  42— returned 
as  member  to  the  Deputies,  75— arguments  of,  against 
tlie  re-establishment  of  the  censorsbip,  Iz.  65— inflam- 
matory address  of,  75— a  leader  of  the  conspiracy  In  the 
army,  80— one  of  the  leaders  of  the  French  Carbonari, 
xl.  18— named  a  member  of  Berton*s  provisional  gov- 
ernment, 19 — speech  of,  on  the  Spanish  question,  zlL 
M  et  9eq. — excitement  caused  by  It,  68 — ^hls  expulsion 
decreed,  60 — scene  on  it,  6(X— objecta  of  the  party  of, 
IL  xvil.  108. 

Manufactures,  comparative  exemptioQ  of,  from  poor  rates, 
I.  il.  40 — advanti^ges  of  colonies  as  consumers  of,  vll.  8, 
4 — want  of.  In  Spain,  8 — disadvantages  of  Spain  for,  10 
—  progress  oC  in  Poland  under  Russia,  vUl.  9 — com- 
parative want  of,  in  Russia,  20— Improvement  In  state 
of,  1821,  X.  99 — efllBcts  of  tlie  want  of,  on  the  population 
of  Ireland,  lift,  II.  ;ucL  164,  III.  xxxl.  68 — prosperous 
eondltlon  of.  In  France,  1884,  II.  zvl.  12- failure  of  the 
home  market  for.  In  France,  zvll.  127 — increased  pro- 
duction of,  in  Great  Britain,  1617-1825,  ziz.  8— in- 
creased production  of.  in  Great  Britain,.  1828-1884,  S— 
comparison  between  importance  of,  and  agriculture,  48 
— total  annual  value  of;  In  Great  Britain^  ib. — ^prosper- 
ous state  of,  in  the  beginning  of  1826,  62— sound  condi- 
tion of.  In  ESngland,  to  end  of  1884,  6&— alleged  identity 
of  interest  of,  with  the  farmer,  zxL  88 — exposition  of 
the  effects  of  the  monetary  system  on,  xzil.  12 — differ- 
ence between  real  and  oflldal  values  of,  ib.  and  note 
— deproFslon  In,  1829,  16— depreciation  of,  1880,  81— 
cLasses  dependent  on,  xxilL  186 — numbers  dependent 
on,  160— progress  ot,  in  Crermany,  III.  xxviL  7— Jeal- 
ousy between,  and  agriculture  in  Prussia,  66— compar- 
ative want  of,  in  Germany,  88 — distressed  state  of,  1888, 
xxxl.  66 — India,  influence  of  act  of  1838  on,  74— con- 
sumption of.  In  the  West  Indies,  81 — diminished  ex- 
ports of,  to  West  Indies,  104  and  note — Improved  con- 
dition of,  in  England,  1884,  111— public  companies  for, 
fn  Prance,  xxxiv.  7  note— bill  in  France  for  regulating 
Infant  labor  In,  77— British,  imports  of.  Into  the  United 
States  XXX vll.  10— f*eel  on  the  defident  exports  of, 
IV.  xll.  89 — proposed  reduction  of  duties  on,  47 — Im- 
proved state  of,  1848,  etc,  77— effects  of  railway  sys- 
tem on,  xliU  9  — proposed  withdrawal  of  protective 
duties  on,  48— anticipated  results  of  corn-law  repeal  to, 
61.  62 — retention  of  protection  to,  90— comparative  oon- 
sumptlon  of,  in  West  Indies  and  United  States,  xlUi. 
11— anticipated  effects  of  Mr.  Flelden's  factory  bill  on, 
SHi — depression  caused  to,  1847,  by  high  price  of  cot- 
ton, 116— Inflnenee  of  capltiil  in,  compared  with  agri- 
culture, 1S6— for  export,  Inflnenee  of,  In  arresting  pop- 
ulation, IvlL  68. 

Manufacturers,  the,  distress  among,  on  the  peaee,  1. 11. 4, 
8— combinations  among,  II.  xlx.  68 — disikress  among. 
In  the  opening  of  1828,  xxl.  1— agitation  among,  1826, 
for  repeal  of  the  corn-laws,  83 — revolt  among,  in  Prus- 
sia, 1844,  III.  xxvil.  78— schism  between,  and  the  work- 
ing cIssMfl  in  France,  xxx.  68 — distress  of,  in  France, 
1837,  xxxiii.  91  — distress  of,  in  Great  BriUin,  1839, 
xxxvll.  39 — Influence  of  contraction  of  tbe  currency  on, 
xxxvilL  86  -arguments  used  by  the  anti-com-Iaw  agi- 
tators to,  IV.  xli.  85. 

Xanufaeturing  capital,  destraetloii  of.  In  France  by  the 
revolution,  II.  xvlL  181. 

Manufacturing  classes,  eflbcts  of  the  high  prices  ot  1817 
on  the,  I.  iv.  9— distress  among  the,  1826,  II.  xxi.  41. 

Manufacturing  districts,  the,  threatening  sUte  of.  1817. 
L  Iv.  15— grant  for  new  churches  in,  IL  xlx.  I6u^f 
Germany,  feeling,  etc..  In,  III.  xxvli.  79— prevalence 
of  physical  deformity  in.  In  France,  xxix.  5— Infant 
mortality  in  those  of  England,  6— rates  of  mortality  In, 
IStt,  Iv.  xlL  17  note— geneial  distress  in,  1841,  19— 
Immigration  of  workmen  to,  88— necessity  for  regula- 
ting inCsat  labor  in,  81— huge  mortaUty  In,  zUiL  87— 


extreme  snflbring  In,  1848, 186— of  France,  increase  In 
population  of,  158. 

Manufacturing  Interest,  the,  growth  of,  under  the  pro- 
tective system,  II.  xxill.  4 — representation  of,  under 
tbe  old  constitution,  188 — the  old  protective  nrstem 
toward,  184— strength  of,  and  its  influence  on  the  re- 
peal of  the  corn-laws,  IV.  xUi.  89. 

Manufacturing  towns,  the,  inability  of,  to  support  their 
population,  L  L  44  and  note — the  refusal  by  the  Con- 
servatives of  representsUon  to,  IT.  xxill.  138, 188— op- 
position to  the  sliding  scale  in,  IV.  xll.  41— small  pro- 
portion of  children  at  school  in,  81  note— sUtistlcs  of 
mortality  in,  compared  with  the  country,  xlill.  98— the 
French,  disorders  in,  1848,  L  68. 

Manufacturing  wealth,  increase  of,  its  effect  in  stimtd** 
ting  the  desire  for  reform,  II.  xxil.  8. 

Manures,  imported,  sbolltlon  of  doty  yi,  IV.  zlll.  15^ 

Manuring,  system  of;  In  China,  IV.  xlvilL  18. 

Mapn,  M.,  minister  of  public  works,  IV.  IvlL  84. 

Mar,  rBversal  of  attainder  of  fiunlly  of;  II.  xx.  89. 

Maranon,  Antonio,  the  Trappist,  I.  xl.  66— his  character, 
followers,  etc.,  66— defeat  o^  at  Cervera,  57— captures 
Urgel,  60— successes  of,  74— defeated  and  retires  to 
France,  76. 

Maransin,  general,  a  leader  of  the  consplraoy  In  tbe 
army,  I.  ix.  81. 

Marash,  de«utt  of  tbe  Turks  at,  II.  xv.  127. 

Msnthon,  defeat  of  the  Turks  at,  II.  xlv.  118. 

MarbolN  M.  de,  dismissed  ih)m  the  minlstiy,  L  ill.  182 
— retirement  of.  III.  xxx.  40. 

Maroellus,  M.,  embassador  at  London,  letter  to  Chateau- 
briand fh>m,  I.  xil.  64  note — portrait  of  Canning  by 
him,  65^-oonversatIon  between  them,  67  note— on  the 
views  of  Canning  regarding  the  South  American  re- 
publics, 101  note— raf uses  ofllce  under  Polignac,  IL 
xvil.  80. 

Mardiand,  one  of  Napoleon*8  attendants  at  ^t.  Helena,  L 
ix.ll6L 

Marchangy,  M.,  conducts  the  trial  of  the  Bochelle  con- 
spirators,  L  xL  80l 

Merchant,  Sir  Denis  la,  II.  xxill.  46  note. 

March6  des  Innoeens,  daiiBat  of  the  Swiss  Gnard  at  the, 
IL  xvil.  78. 

March6  St  Martin,  capture  of  the,  by  Uie  Insorgents,  IIL 
xxix.  69. 

Marehettl,  connt,  ministry  of,  IV.  111.  84 

Marengo,  campaign  of,  Dumas*s  account  of,  11.  xvlil.  46. 

Marenlt,  trial  of,  for  Uie  attempt  to  assassinate  Welling- 
ton, I.  vi.  78. 

Maret,  Duke  of  Bssssoo,  return  of,  to  France,  I.  Ix.  8. 

Msris,  the  princess,  daughter  of  Louis  Philippe,  death 
of,  UL  xxxiv.  61. 

Maria,  donna,  dethronement  of.  In  Portugal,  II.  xxll.  18 
— expedition  on  her  behalf,  14— Its  £alluRvl6— projects 
of  the  Spanish  Liberals  regarding,  xxlv.  o7 — Queen  of 
Portugal,  IV.  xlvl.  69. 

Marts  Frandsoa  de  Ads,  the  Infanta,  marriage  of  Don 
Cartos  to,  I.  vll.  48. 

Maria  Issbei  Francises,  the  Infsnta,  marriage  of  Ferdi- 
nand VIL  to,  I.  vil.  43— death  of,  62. 

Marta  Josephine,  the  princess,  marriage  of  Ferdlnaad 
VIL  to,  I.  vIL  68. 

Maria  Tberosa  of  Modena,  the  princess,  marriage  of,  to 
Duke  de  Bordeaux,  IV.  xlvl.  82. 

Mariano,  M.,  becomes  minister  of  finance,  I.  xL  60. 

Marie,  H.,  returned  for  Paris,  1842,  IV.  xliv.  80— vlol(>nt 
Bpeedi  of,  1847,  xlvil.  88— declares  for  a  republic,  78 — 
nominated  one  of  the  provisional  government,  74,  16 
note — oiwanlxatlon  o'f  the  Atellen  Nationaux  by,  I.  15 
— ^votes  for,  1848,  64  note— a  member  of  the  executive 
commlsdoB,  67  note. 

Msris-Antoinette,  godmother  to  Friiiee  Polignac,  IL 
xvIL  L 

Marie-Iionise,  the  ez-empress,  at  Verona  during  the  con- 
gress, I.  xll.  14 

Marie-Theress,  the  princess.  III.  xxxlli.  68. 

Marlenbuiy,  surrendered  by  France  to  the  allies,  I.  ill.  48 
—terms  of  treaty  of  Alx-la-Chapelle  regarding,  vl.  69. 

Marine  Insurance,  abolition  of  dutv  on.  III.  xxxi.  59  note 
— rednctlon  of  duties  on,  IV.  xll.  105. 

Maritime  superiority,  necessity  of,  to  Great  Britain,  IV. 
xllIL  166. 

Marlborough,  creation  of  peen  to  orerihrow,  IL  zxUL 
167. 

Marlborough,  partially  dlsfhtnchised,  11.  xxill.  48  note. 

Marley,  general,  forces  under,  for  the  Ghoorka  war,  IIL 
'  xxxix.  89. 

Marlow,  partially  disfranchised,  IL  xxliL  48  note. 

Msrmion,  on,  I.  v.  7. 

Marmont,  marshal,  I.  xiL  99— votes  for  the  capital  pun- 
ishment of  Ney,  L  ill.  87— and  Madame  Lavalette,  98 
— padflcatton  of  Lyons  by,  187— eolldts  command  of 
the  expedition  to  Algien,  n.  zvU.  48— eommaads  tho 
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military  in  Pariii,  61 — first  arr&ngementB  of,  and  force 
under  Iiim,  6d— his  plan  of  operations,  and  commence- 
ipent  of  the  conflict,  fiS^measures  of;  70 — his  offensiye 
movements  and  their  temporary  success,  Tl  et  §eq — 
dispositions  and  prepaiutlons  of,  on  the  29tb,  7T — con> 
ference  with  IL  Arago,  78~capture  of  the  Louvre,  81 
-~«ompelled  to  retreat,  82— interview  of,  with  Charles 
X.  at  St  Cloud,  83— violent  attack  by  the  Duke  d'An- 
gonlome  on,  90 — commands  the  escort  of  Charles  X.  to 
VtM  coast,  94— warrant  to  arrest  the  Liberal  leaders 

even  to,  105— military  errors  committed  by,  in  oom- 
iting  the  Insurrection,  110. 

Mama,  Ibrahim  Pacha  at,  II.  xiv.  lOa 

Marocbetli,  the  works  of,  I.  r.  100. 

Marocoo,  commenoemeat  of  difBcttltles  between  the 
French  government  and,  IV.  xlv.  88— which  lead  to  a 
rupture,  83— hostilities  of  her  troops,  84  — bombard- 
ment of  Tanglers,  88— battle  of  Isly,  41  et  asg.— peace 
concluded,  4& 

llaronites,  revolt  of  the,  against  Mehemet  All,  IIL  xxxlL 
66. 

Marquesas,  proposed  formatioii  of  French  nttlement  in 
the,  IV.  zL  98. 

Mairast,  IL,  editor  of  the  Trlbane,  IIL  xxx.  49,  xxxVl. 
SI — character  of,  IV.  zIIt.  100— declaration  of,  against 
the  Socialists,  zlviL  88— oppoeee  the  compromise  re- 
garding the  banquet,  45— on  the  proposed  reform  ban- 
quet, 48— urges  insurrection,  58— appointed  one  of  pro- 
rlsional  government,  75— appointed  a  member  of  the 
College  of  France,  L  80 — preparations  of,  during  the 
revolt  of  March,  60— votes  for,  1848,  64  note. 

Marrisge,  absence  of  restraint  on,  in  Ireland,  IT.  xx.  4— 
▼lews  of  the  St^  Simonians  regarding,  zxv.  40— Louis 
Blanc  on,  in  France,  IIL  xxix.  4— denunciation  of,  by 
the  St.  Simonians,  xxx.  8— principles  of  Prussian  con- 
stitution of  1848  regarding,  IV.  lliL  68. 

Marriages,  encouragement  of,  by  the  priests  !n  Ireland, 
II.  xxi.  164— Dissenters*  bill  regarding,  in.  xxxv.  80, 
xxxvl.  4& 

Marry  at,  Mr.,  argomeats  ot^  against  the  reciprocity  sys- 
tern,  II.  xix.  87. 

Marryat,  captain,  operaUons  of.  In  Barmah,  m.  xxxiz. 
60. 

Mars,  mademoiselle,  the  actress,  II.  xvlll.  80. 

MarseiUes,  Royalist  reaction  in,  after  Waterioo,  L  III.  SO 
—massacres  by  the  Royalists  in,  81 — insurrectionary 
attempt  at,  1881,  xl.  88— the  revolution  of  1380  at,  IL 
zziv.  46— landing  of  the  Ducheas  de  Berri  at.  III.  xxix. 
48.-aborilve  rising  at.  43— the  Duke  of  Orleans  at,  xxx. 
6 — Insurrection  at,  1834,  47 — proposed  ndlway  ftvm 
Paris  to,  xxxiv.  8— and  to  Avignon  from,  i2>.— reform 
banquet  at,  IV.  xliv.  88 — ^line  of  steamers  to  Mexico 
from,  48 — proposed  railway  from  Paris  to,  79 — and  from 
Bordeaux,  ib.- suspension  of  cash  payments  by  bank 
of,  L  86— revolt  at,  97. 

Marshall,  colonel,  defeat  of  Afghan  Inmrgenta  by,  IIL 
xl.  94    ^ 

Marto,  defeat  of  the  FTenoh  near,  IIL  xxxlll.  lOL 

MarUban,  capture  of,  by  the  British,  III.  xxxix.  60l— 
capture  of  fort  of;  IV.  xlix.  114— defeat  of  the  Burmese 
at,  116. 

Martial  law,  propoied  by  the  ooexdon  act  of  1888,  IIL 
xxxl.  84 

Martignao,  M.  de,  prodamatlon  to  the  Spaniards  drawn 
up  by,  I.  xil.  75— arguments  of,  for  the  indemnity  to 
the  emigrants,  IL  xvl.  17, 18-78 — ministry  formed  by. 
<b.— his  character,  75 — approaching  fall  of,  86— defeat 
ot,  87— his  reception  by  the  king,  88- his  position,  8J 
— dismissed  from  office,  91 — ^takes  the  oaths  to  Louis 
Philippe,  xxlv.  44 — counsel  for  Peyronnet  on  his  trial, 
zxv.  10— aisuments  oi;  on  the  law  against  the  Bour- 
bons, 89. 

Martin,  the  palnttngi  of,  I.  ▼.  95. 

Martin  du  Nord,  M.,  becomes  minister  of  commerce,  in. 
^zxxiiL  71  note — minister  of  Justice,  xxxiv.  108  note- 
arguments  of,  on  the  ease  of  the  Jesuits,  IV.  xlvl.  8 — 
moves  continuing  the  dictatorship  to  Cavaignac,  I.  97. 

Martlneau,  Miss,  the  works  o^  I.  v.  61— on  the  examina- 
tion of  the  Radical  leaders,  x.  86 — on  the  increased  de- 
sire for  reform  in  the  country,  106  note — on  the  death 
of  Lord  Castlereagh,  154  note — on  emlgmtlon,  11.  xxi. 
86— on  the  Catholic  question,  1829, 189_on  0*ConneIl, 
164— on  the  results  of  emancipation  In  Ireland,  168— 
on  the  general  distress  In  1889,  xziL  16— on  the  char- 
acter of  O'Connell,  60  note— on  the  preparations  of  the 
political  unions,  1831,  xxilL  69— on  the  antl'reform 
petition  flrom  Bristol,  71  note— on  the  vote  of  the  bish- 
ops for  the  reform  bill,  105— character  of  Earl  Grey  by, 
in.  xxxL  168— on  the  benefit  to  the  working  elaases 
from  railways,  IV.  xlii.  10. 

Martines  de  la  Rosa,  Ignace,  president  of  the  privr  coun- 
cil, I.  xll.  95^— a  member  of  the  Spanish  committee  in 
Franoe,  XL  zxlv.  66^ 


Mary,  the  princess,  afterward  Dncbess  of  Parmt,  daogh- 
ter  of  Uie  Duke  de  Berri,  I.  Ix.  33. 

Maryborough,  lord,  postmaster-general,  18S5,  UL  xxxr. 
16  note. 

Maryland,  statistics  of  hanks  in,  IIL  xxxvIL  7  note. 

Mar^lebone,  statlsties  of  chmpch  aocommodation  io,  I.  hr. 
44  note. 

Mascara,  capture  oi,  by  the  French,  HI.  xxxlll.  108 — de- 
stroyed, 108— again  eaptored  by  them,  IV.  zlv.  27. 

Massa,  the  Duchess  de  Berri  at,  IIL  »-riT  40— her  de- 
parture from  It,  41. 

Massachusetts,  statistics  of  banks  In,  IIL  xxxvll.  T  note 
—increase  of  banks  in,  1837,  88— miles  of  railway  In, 
IV.  xlvll.  188  note. 

Mastal,  cardinal,  elected  Pope  as  Pins  IX.,  IT.  zlri.  68. 

Masters,  contest  between  the,  and  the  woricnen  at  Lyons, 
in.  xxix.  9— commencement  of  war  between,  and  work- 
men, IV.  M.  8. 

Masterman,  Mr.,  retnni  of^  Ibr  LoDdon.  m.  xxxrlli.  67. 

Matadoff,  KeaeraLdefeat  of  the  Turks  by,  IL  xr.  187. 

Matchin,  fort  of,  u.  xr.  88— smrenders  to  the  Russlamk, 
48. 

Mathew,  Father,  and  the  temperance  moremait,  TV.  xlL 
65. 

Mathews,  the  comedian.  L  v.  105. 

Mathlen,  General  Mannce,  made  a  peer,  L  tL  96^ 

liattaflorida,  the  marquis.  L  viL  S6w 

Mauguin,  M.,  IL,  xrii.  68,  67  note,  74  note— dnrfag  the 
Three  Dh^,  74— signs  dethronement  of  the  king,  87— 
at  the  Hotel  de  Vllle,  xxIt.  23 — arguments  of,  en  for- 
eign affairs,  1881,  xxv.  79  ft  mt^.— preparatloDS  for  new 
Insiarrection  by,  m.  xxix.  66 — at  Lamarque^s  funeral, 
68,61. 

Mauguin,  captain,  murder  of,  IT.  L  89. 

Maule,  Mr.  roz,  war  secretary,  1846.  IV.  xlflf.  4  note- 
opposes  Mr.  Layard*B  motion  on  tne  anny,  83 — intro- 
duction of  limited  service  system  Into  the  armyyM. 

Maullan,  defeat  of  Spanish  refugees  at,  n.  xxtr.  68L 

Maupas,  IL  de,  and  the  coup  d*eUt,  IV.  IvlL  4& 

Mauritius,  conquest  of  the,  by  the  British.,  ni.  xxxix.  SS 
— estimated  supply  of  sugar  from  fhe,  1847,  IV.  xliiL  5 
note. 

MavTo,  Peter,  aleeder  of  the  Greek  tnsnrreetioiu  n.  xiv. 
81. 

Mavrocordato,  prince,  defeat  of,  at  Fatns,  IL  xir.  45— 
flnt  president  of  Greece,  54---expedItIon  Into  Epinis 
under,  and  his  fidlure,  68— defense  of  Mlssolonghl  by, 
74— dissensions  between,  and  IpeQantl,  88 — at  the  bat- 
tle of  Mount  Helicon,  98  —  supports  the  legfolative 
against  Colocotroni,  99 — operations  under.  In  1886, 189 
— escape  of,  at  Sphacteria,  188 — ^negotiations  between, 
and  Mr.  Stratford  Canning,  143— Greek  minister,  IV. 
xlvi.  57— dvll  war  under,  58L 

Mavromlchaelis,  resignation  o^  IL  xir.  93 — measnres  d^ 
against  the  legislative,  99. 

Maximilian,  accession  of,  to  the  crown  of  Bavaria,  IV.  I!H. 
86. 

May,  oapftain,  death  of,  IV.  xIvflL  78. 

Mayence,  provision  of  the  Diet  r^ardlng,  m.  xzrtL  0— 
society  for  liberty  qf  the  press  at,  xxx.  83. 

Mayerhofer,  colond,  movements  assigned  to,  IV.  Uv.  44, 
Iv.  45. 

Mayne,  Inspector,  on  the  lOth  April,  1848,  TV.  xlIU.  138. 

Maynooth  College,  opposition  to  the  grant  to,  n.  xxL  160 
—enlarged  grant  to,  1S46,  IV.  xlL  88— fidlure  of  the 
measure,  and  Its  causes,  84,  85 

Mayors,  vote  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  on  the,  IV.  IvtL 
88. 

Mazaghan,  terms  of  treaty  of  La  Tisftia  regarding,  IIL 
xxxIlL  117. 

Masiave,  colonel,  a  l<)ader  of  the  cons^racy  bi  the  nnny» 

Mazeena,  defeat  of  the  Afghans  at,  IV.  xMH.  86. 
Maadni,  policy  of.  In  Itsly,  IV.  xlvi.  88— pTDclamatkn, 

etc.,  l^.  III.  76— neads  the  insurgents  at  Rome,  110— his 

flight,  116. 
Meagher,  Mr.,  warrant  for  arrest  of,  TV.  xBIL  138— triel 

and  sentence  of,  140  and  note. 
Meal,  prices  ot^  In  England,  1828-1826,  IL  xlx.  7  note 
Meanee,  forces  on  both  sides,  position,  etc,  at,  TV.  xlix. 

14— battle  oL  15— its  results.  1& 
Measures,  act  ror  uniformity  or,  n.  xx.  8L 
Meat,  oonsumntion  of,  here  and  in  Prussia,  TV.  zU.  81 — 

reduction  of  excise  on,  in  France,  1848,  L  88l 
Meath,  tithe  agitation  hi,  m.  xxxl.  18— eflbcto  of  the 

coercion  act  In,  44  note. 
Mea-to(mi,  a  Burmese  freebooter,  defeat  of^  TV.  xUx.  118. 
Meaux,  the  bishop  oi;  m.  xxix.  88— Louis  Philippe  at,  IL 

xxv.  66. 
Mechanical  labor,  effects  of  the  applloallMi  of  steam  to,  L 

L4L 
Mechln,  M.,  views  of.  In  1819,  T.  ix.  87— Jndoniltj  toilOi 

note,  n.  ZTIL  67  note,  74  nole. 


INDBX  TO  THE  HI8T0BT  OF  SUBOPE,  1815*1859. 


MBeUnbaJV,  reelprodiy  traatj  with,  a  zfac.  » 
accepts  the  Oermaiite  conatlfcatioii  of  1848,  IV.  UU.  77. 

lfedEl«nbtti)K  Schverin,  confcribotioiii  from  France  to.  L 
liL  48  note— representation  of,  fai  the  Diet,  IlL  xxtU.  4 
—population  and  mllitaij  oontingent.  6  note — aIU< 


ance  of  the  Duke  <rf  Orieana,  to  prinoew  o^  xia^  8T— 
aUtistlcs  of;  IV.  UlL  6  note. 

Mttcklenbaig  StieUts,  repreMnteUon  oi;  in  the  Diet,  lEL 
zxtUL  i  not*— p<4»ulaUoa  and  military  contingent,  5 
note. 

Medea  and  Jeaon,  GriUparaei'a  drama  of,  lU  zzyilL  86» 

M edeeh,  «aptare  oi;  by  the  French,  II.  xxv.  18— captured 
Ivy  Abd-el-Kader,  and  defeat  of  Uie  French  near.  IQ. 
zxxili.  101— difficulties  of  the  French  in,  104— effects 
of  the  cession  o^  to  ▲bd.el'Kader,  IV.  xlf .  9S— storm- 
tag  of  it  by  the  Freaeh,  S8— blockaded  by  the  Araba,  26 
— relieved,  87. 

lledgeen,  sabmission  o£  to  the  Eiwneh,  IV.  xIt.  8& 

MedioB,  nrepiratlona  for  liego  of  Constantlne  at,  IIL 
zzxiU.  il». 

Medictne,  academy  ot  eBtebUshed  in  Frmnce,  L  Iz.  A3. 

Medina,  population  oi;  IL  xiiL  82  note. 

Mediterranean,  French  and  English  ileets  in  the,  1840, 
HL  zxziL  51— proposed  ralliray  from  the,  to  the  BlUne, 
IV.  xUt.  19. 

Meer  Moored  AU,  governor  of  Seinde,  IV.  zliz.  8. 

Meer-M ttssidu,  an  Afghan  chief,  death  of,  m.  zL  ISO. 

Meerpoor,  captare  of,  by  the  British,  IV.  zliz.  87. 

Meeraa  Ahmed,  plana  oj;  against  Candahar,  IV.  zItUL  75 
—his  deieat,  71 

Meetings,  large  popular,  dangen  of;  L  z.  80— prodama- 
tioa  su^iesaiQg,  in  Ireland,  IL  zsd.  119. 

Mehemet  All,  character  and  policy  of;  IIL  zzzUL  8— his 
eystem  of  cItU  gorerlunent,  4— origin  of  the  war  with 
'^riny,  5— forces  for  conquest  of  Syria,  ib. — siege  of 
Acre,  8  'et  »a. — ^further  operations  of  war  in  Syria,  9 
et  ssf. — ^Interierenee  of  Russia  between  him  and  Turkey, 
93  et  mq. — terms  offered  by  Turkey  to,  25— treaty  be- 
tween Turkey  and,  28— France  inolines  to  support  him, 
89 — increasing  cordiality  between  France  end,  44— mu- 
tual recriminations  between,  and  Turkey,  45--effort8  of 
France  and  Bngland  to  avert  hostilitlei,  4iS— commence* 
ment  of  hoBiUitiea,  47 — forces  o^  48— directione  fbr  the 
campaign,  ib, — ^ultimate  demanos  of,  regarding  Egypt 
and  Syria,  68— revolt  of  the  Druses,  etc,  against  him, 
^  <ft.— ^treaty  of  five  powen  for  settlement  of  quesUons  at 
lasne,  57 — Its  conditions  regarding  him.  ib. — ^he  reflises 
the  terms,  and  preparations  of  the  aUns  against  him, 
58— eubmlssion  of;  after  fall  of  Aore,  74 — ^ftnal  treaty 
arranged,  75— support  given  by  France  to,  1889,  zzzlv. 
54— Thieri*s  support  ol;  88— the  ti«aty  of  February  13, 
1641,  regarding,  114. 

Mehrab  Khan,  defense  of  Khelat  by,  and  his  death,  lEL 
zL79. 

Meittlngan,  aeeepte  the  GemMnie  eonetltntlon  of  1848, 

rv.  iSlh. 

Melboome,  lord,  home  8eeretai7,IL  zziiL'  6  note— char- 
acter of;  21— becomes  premier,  uL  zzzL  142 — dismissal 
of,  by  the  king,  160 — ^becomes  premier  on  Peel*B  roslg' 
nation,  zzzv.  44— cmnonnoement  of  the  principles  of  his 
«ov«mmeat  by,  zzzvL  lr-.Sydney  Smithes  character  of 
nim,  8 — arguments  of,  fcnr  corporate  reform  UU,  9 — 
views  of;  as  regards  the  ereatioB  of  peers,  25— motioa 
by,  on  the  Irish  ocrporatUm  bill,  89— anziety  o^  for 
oompromiae  between  the  two  Houses,  68— on  the  annull- 
ing Lord  Durluun*8  ordinance,  zzzvii.  101  —  reasons 
.  given  by,  for  his  resignation,  188 — returns  to  office,  185 
— on  the  nou8eh<dd  question,  136 — on  repeal  of  the  corn- 
laws,  zzzvUL  87— declaration  of,  on  repeal  of  the  Union, 
41 — announces  the  reslgnatli»  of  the  ministry,  68— mo- 
tion by,  1842,  on  the  oom-laws,  IV.  zlL  40. 

Melboume  ministry,  the,  fbrmation  of,  m.  zzzi.  148— its 
weakness,  157 — attacks  of  the  preos  on  it,  169— dismiss- 
al, 160— return  to  power,  zzzv.  44 — defeats  of^  In  the 
elections,  zzztL  8— their  proposed  measures  of  reform, 
4 — defeat  o^  on  Irish  Church  biU,  19 — apprefaenalonB  of; 
84— gradual  ereatton  of  Whig  peers  by  them,  25— meas- 
ures o^  toward  Canada,  88— measure  of;  regarding  the 
Irish  corporations,  88— attacks  of  the  Radicals  on,  1887, 
87 — plan  for  abolbhing  church-rates.  64— weakness  o^ 
1^8,  and  inefficient  support  to  Lord  Durham  in  Can- 
ada, zzzviL  lOO-^KMition  of,  125— measure  suspending 
eooatttntlon  of  Jainaioa,  187  H  sfg.— their  small  m^|or- 
i^,  and  resign,  138— real  reasons  for  this,  138— failure 
of  the  negotiation  with  PeeL  and  their  return  to  power, 
136— second  JamaiGa  bill,  187 — allowance  to  Prince  Al- 
bert, proposed  by,  zzzvilL  4— reforms  of  crimbial  taw, 
5  elHance  of,  with  O'ConnelL  87— difficultieB  of,  1841, 
40 — ^new  reform  bill  for  Irriand,  and  its  fate,  41— their 
budget,  4A — ^vote  of  want  ef  confldenoe  in  them,  51 — 
dbsolve  Pariiament,  66— losses  in  the  elections,  57 — 
defeated,  and  their  reeignation,  68— leflebtloas  on  their 
ftU,50e(«eg. 


Melbourne,  present  mrloe  (1868)  of  gold  In,  L  z.  0. 
Mdideah,  capture  o^  by  the  French,  IL  zzv.  1& 
MdvUle,  lord,  resigns  on  Cannini^s  appointment,  IL  zzL 

84— becomes  first  lord  of  the  Admindty,  95. 
Blembers,  number  of;  raised  by  new  reform  bill,  IL  zziil. 

93— county  And  borough,  disproportion  between,  186. 
Memoir  writers^  German,  in.  zzviiL  S3. 
MJmoires  d*Otttre  Tombe,  Chateanbriand*s,  IL  xvilL  18. 
MenuMrs,  various  French,  duriiM;  the  Revolution,  IL  zviU. 

60. 
Men,  want  of;  In  the  United  SUtes,  IIL  zzzviL  4. 
Mendelssohn  as  a  composer,  IIL  xzviii.  85. 
Mendicancy,  prevalence  of,  in  Ireland,  IL  zz.  8. 
MendisabsL  M.,  a  member  of  the  Spanish  committee  in 

France,  IL  zxlv.  66. 
MenevaL  anecdote  of  Napoleon  by.  n.  zviiL  44. 
Mengee  Bundoola,  oommander  of  tue  Burmese,  IIL  "^^T^Fr 

63— death  of,  65 
Menichinl,  a  leader  of  the  Neapolitan  Revolution,  L  vflL 

106.  ' 

Menotti,  leader  of  the  Inranection  in  Modena,  IL  zzv.  88 

— ezecution  of,  27. 
MensohikoH^  prince,  ralsBloi&  of,  to  Penia,  IL  zv.  8— «ap* 

ture  of  Anapa  by,  43 — wounded  before  Varna,  65. 
Mequinenaa,  ravages  of  yellow  ibver  bi,  L  zl.  48— oapture 

of  and  massacre  In,  1^  the  Royalists,  78— besieged  tgr 

Mine,  76. 
MercaniOe  aristocracy,  danger  ftom  ascendency  of  a,  L  Iv. 

0— in  the  United  Sutes,  IIL  zzxvlL  18. 
Mercantile  bank,  the,  in  India,  m.  xzziz.  31  note. 
Mercantile  capital,  taz  on,  in  Russia,  L  viii.  47. 
Mereantile  character,  influence  of  the  railway  mania  oo, 

IV.  xllL  6w 
Mercantile  interests,  Peel's  sympathy  with  the,  IV.  zlL 

10. 
Merehanta,4he  ezportfa^,  distress  among,  on  the  peaoe, 

L  IL  5— fint  adoption  of  fre«-trade  Ideas  by,  z.  64— 

state  of,  opening  of  1888,  IL  zzi.  1— and  banken  of 

London,  the  petition  of;  against  the  reform  bill,  zzilL 

56— prosperity  of,  in  France,  zxlv.  3— anticipations  of; 

fraok  the  opening  of  the  East  India  trade,  III.  zzzL  68. 
Meria.  revolt  of,  at  Goninna,  1.  zL  46. 
Merick,  the  peasants  of.  Immunities  to,  L  viii.  65. 
Merilhou,  M,  a  leader  of  the  conspiracy  in  the  army,  L 

ix.  80 — becomes  minister  of  public  instmetion,  IL  xzv. 

8— succeeds  Dupont  de  TEura  In  the  ministry  of  Justice, 

17 — dismlBsal  oi,  47.  • 

Merino,  the  Cur6,  heads  the  insurrection  in  Navarre,  L 

zL  35— defeat  of;  76— Joined  by  the  Conde  d'Amarente, 

X1L97. 
Merithon,  M.,  II.  zviL  68. 
Mertm,  general,  a  leader  of  the  conspiracy  in  the  aimy,  I. 

iz.  8i 
MesUers,  abortive  attempt  at  rising  at.  III.  zziz.  47. 
Meslin,  prodooe  oC,  in  France.  IL  zvlL  188  nota 
Mesnard,  count  de,  fidelity  of,  to  Charies  X,  IL  zvlU05 

— an  adherent  of  the  Duchess  de  Berrfs,  UL  zzlz.  48. 
Mesnard,  mademobeUe  de,  IIL  zziz.  64. 
Messager  dee  Chambres,  cirenlatioa  of  the,  DL  zvli.  19 

not& 
Messenger  of  the  West,  suppression  of  the,  IIL  zzvlL  48. 
Messenhanser,  commander  of  the  Vienneee  insnrgenti* 

IV.  llv.  60, 70-his  execution,  74. 
Messiah,  Klopstock's,  m.  zzviiL  82. 
Messina,  inswrrection  at,  and  its  bombardment,  IV.  UL  If 

— despente  contest  in,  88— its  capture,  fb. 
Mesta,  coondl  of  the,  its  privileges  revived  in  Spain,  L 

viL  87. 
Metal  mines,  Joint-stook  companies  for,  1825,  II.  zlz.  66 

note. 
MetaUio  baria,  danger  of  a  enirencv  beaed  on  a,  I.  z.  14 
MetaHic  eurreney,  liability  d;  to  be  withdrawn,  n.  zzL 

81. 
Metaphysics,  the  Scotch  school  of,  I.  v.  89. 
Metaza,  count,,  envoy  firom  Greece  to  the  Congress  of 

Verona,  IL  zlv.  88— Greek  minister,  IV.  zlvL  66— ««. 

signs,  67.  ' 

Metcalfe,  Sir  Charies,  on  the  Bhurtpore  ease,  m.  zzzlz. 

80— oi^Mses  the  abolition  of  half  batta,  zL  5— interim 

adndnistretion  of,  in  India,  14 
Metcalfe,  Mr.,  opposes  the  A^hanlstan  expedition,  IIL  zL 

64  note. 
Meti^Uah,  the,  occupation  of,  by  the  Freneh,  IIL  zzz.  88 

—its  cultivation,  89 — terms  of  treaty  of  La  Tafna  re- 
garding, zzzia  117— ehaiaeter,  extent,  etc,  of,  IV. 

adv.  1— revaged  by  Abd.el-Kader,  82— agafai  by  the 

Araba,25. 
Mettemich,  prinoe,  appUcatioo  of  Fonch4  to,  L  ill.  40— at 

Aiz-la^ChapeUe,  vi.  61,  76- at  the  Congress  of  Trqipan, 

viii.  70 — represents  Austria  at  the  Congress  of  Verona, 

ziL  11— interview  between,  and  Mootmotwnoy.  18— «^ 

eret  views  of,  on  the  Spanish  qiiestion,  80— on  tne  influ- 

eaoe  of  the  preas  In  Ftance,  IL  zviL  18— on  the  inmr- 
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rectioQ  against  Chartes  X,  104 — ^reoeptlon  of  embaMft. 
dor  fhmiLoub  Phfllppe  by,  xxlv.  40— Jealousy  of  France 
aroused  In,  xxv.  1— pitdicy  of,  la  Italy,  1880,  8&-^lreu- 
lar  of,  on  the  effect  of  the  repressive  measuree,  m. 
xzvii.  31 — and  on  the  Neapolitan  Kerdution,  8^re- 
prandve  measures  of,  against  the  press,  48— unchanged 
supremacy  of^  on  the  death  of  the  emperor,  66 — rsquireB 
the  remoral  of  the  Duchess  de  Berri  from  Uassa,  zzlx. 
41— at  the  Congress  of  Ifnntz-Graets,  xxx.  25— supports 
France  at  Congress  of  Muntz-GneU,  VI — aiguments 
of^  against  disannlng,  1884,  88 — arranges  the  treaty 
for  settlement  of  the  East,  xxxiL  57— opposes  the  pro- 
IK)eed  alliance  between  the  Princess  Marie-Amelia  and 
the  Duke  of  Orlesas,  zxziiL  08 — demands  the  expulsion 
of  Louis  Napoleon  fVom  Switzerland,  xxxir.  20— 4>olicy 
of,  in  Qallcia,  IV.  xlvl  15— Tiews  and  policy  of;  164T.  in 
the  Papal  States,  73,  70-^n  the  designs  of  the  Italian 
Liberals,  88— policy  of,  toward  Switzeriand,  97— views 
of,  on  representation,'  Ifii.  9— note  of,  to  the  Frankfort 
Assembly,  79— sacking  of  the  hotel  of,  liv.  4-Jiis  res- 
ignation, 6,  0 — retires  to  England,  8. 

Mettemich,  tne  princess,  lY.  liv.  S. 

HetB,  M.,  moUon  1^,  r^rding  Luzembonig,  IIL  zxzlr. 
28. 

Mets,  Louis  PhUlppe  at,  IL  zzv.  66 — ^refbnn  banquet  at, 
1840,  IV.  xliT.  81,  82. 

Ifeunier,  Francois,  attempt  on  the  life  of  Louis  Fhfllroe 
by,  and  his  sentence,  IIL  zxxlli.  88. 

Ifeuse,  navigation  of;  opened  to  Belgium,  ITL  zxlx.  96. 

Mexico,  recognition  of;  by  Great  Briuin,  L  zU.  104— Brit- 
ish  exports  to.  106  note— and  Spanish,  ib.— ree^roelty 
•treaty  with,  II.  xix.  99  note— formal  recognition  ofjby 
England,  66 — differences  between,  and  France,  1889. 
IIL  xxziv.  27— restrictive  tariff  of,  zzzviiL  60— line  of 
steamers  from  Marseilles  to,  IV.  xliv.  48. 

Meyer,  E^,  letter  from,  during  the  siege  of  Mlseolonglil, 
IL  xiv.  140  not& 

Mlaulls,  Andreas,  II.  xlv.  68— his  career  and  character,  A. 
note— attack  on  the  Turkish  fleet  by,  64— defeat  of  the 
Turkish  fleet  off  Lemnos  by,  9S— operations  c€^  at  sea, 
109— victories  of;  119— attempts  of,  to  rdleve  Sphacte- 
ria,  122— naval  successes  of,  124— approaches  Misso- 
longhl,  180 — raises  the  blockade.  131— ^igain  relieves  it, 
184— again  attempts  it,  187,  188— defeats  the  Capitan 
Pacha  near  Samoa,  148. 

Michael  L,  extent  of  Russia  under,  n.  vilL  64  note. 

Michael,  the  Grand-duke,  I.  vilL  112,  116,  181— during 
the  revolt  at  St.  Petersburg,  128— his  danger,  120— flres 
the  flrst  cannon,  ib. — at  the  coronation  of  Nicholas,  148 
— operations  assigned  to.  1828, 11.  xv.  84— commences 
Uie  siege  of  Brahilov,  86— during  the  assault,  40— its 
surrender,  41. 

Mtehael,  a  leader  of  the  Greek  insaxnctioii,  IL  zhr. 

n. 

MIchaud,  the  woriu  of,  II.  xvUL  82— opposes  the  re*estab. 
llshment  of  the  censorship,  and  diamissed  fhxn  ofllce, 
zvi.69. 

Michel,  prince,  accession  of,  in  Serria,  HL  xxziL  64. 

Mlchelet,  the  works  of,  IL  zvlll.  40. 

Michigan,  sUtlstics  of  banks  in,  IIL  zzzvlL  7  note. 

Microcosm,  Canning's  connection  with  the.  I.  zi.  8  note. 

Mieroslawski,  general,  defense  of  Catania  by,  IV.  IIL  106 
—revolt  under,  1848,  lUL  40— taken  prisoner,  ih— heads 
the  revolt  in  Baden,  and  defeated  there,  83. 

Middle  class,  elevation  of,  to  power  In  France  and  En- 
gland, I.  L  7— rise  of  a,  In  Prussia,  HI.  zxvii.  44— how 
enlisted  on  behalf  of  government  of  Louis  Philippe,  xxx. 
8— distress  of  the,  1847,  In  France,  IV.  xlvU.  15— dis- 
>,^     eontent  caused  by  rule  of.  In  France,  L  2. 

Middle  classes,  the.  prosperity  of,  in  England  in  the  open- 
ing of  1825, 11.  xlx.  68— Influence  of  the  HShny  system 
on,  zxlL  64— delusions  amoi^,  regarding  the  reform 
Ull,  xxiil.  70 — ^predomtnaoce  m,  since  the  reform  bUl, 
and  danger  IVom  it,  168 — annual  savings  of,  168 — alarm 
of;  at  the  Ineome  tax,  IV.  xll.  49— pressure  of  the  mon- 
etary crisis  of  1847  on,  zUR  120. 

Middleman,  power  of  the,  in  Ireland,  IL  zz.  8— origin  of 
system  or,  there,  7. 

MIddtesez,  election  of  1880  foiv  n.  xzIL  67. 

Middleton,  lord,  destruction  of  his  seat,  IL  zzUL  SOL 

Midhurst,  disfhtnehised.  IL  zxlli.  42  noia 

Mldlah,  capture  of;  by  the  Russians,  II.  xv.  18& 

Midland  Counties  Railway,  fhU  In,  1846-1862,  IV.  zlHL 
1^0  note. 

Iflgnet,  M.,  annoanoement  of,  regarding  the  Duke  d*Or- 
leans,  IL  zvil.  T9— supports  tiie  Orieans  party  In  1830, 
zxiv.  14— proceedings  o^  against  the  Napoleoiiists,  24 — 
efforts  oi;  to  oopnlame  Uie  new  dvnasty,  89. 

Mlgratksi,  tendency  to,  In  the  youth  of  dvlUBatlon,  I.  L 
60. 

Mguel,  Dom,  heads  the  oonnter-revQlatlon  In  Portugal,  L 
zlL  98— nsJned  generBlisslmo,  ift.— insurrection  under, 
H.  zxL  49.-usarpatkm  ot^  In  Portugal,  yxll.  U^refti- 


gee  expedition  against  hfan,  14— hs  ihOnre,  15— reftned 
aid  by  En^and  against  France,  zxv.  77. 

MlgueL  M.,  statement  of,  on  the  Spanish  qoesUoii,  L  xIL 
80. 

Mllah,  advance  of  the  Duke  of  Orieans  to,  IIL  zxzlv.  6&, 

Milan,  democratic  eKdtement  In,  1880,  U.  xzv.  95— ex- 
citement against  the  Austrlans  In,  IV.  xhri.  78,  UL  2— 
Insurrection  at,  and  retreat  of  the  Austrlans,  9  ef  e^. 
— ^neasnres  of  provisional  govemment  at,  80— retreat 
of  the  Sardinians  to,  74— Ito  capitulation,  75— effects  of 
its  fell  in  Italy,  77— feelings  In,  on  the  armistice,  100. 

Milanese,  conduct  of  the,  to  Charies  Albert,  IV.  KL  75. 

MUans,  general,  oonsplnlcy  under.  In  Bareelone,  L  vtt.4C. 

Milaradowitch,  general,  snppressloa  of  a  revolt  in  a  regi- 
ment  by,  L*  vUL  87— mnnler  of,  127. 

MHav,  prince,  accoBslon  of,  In  Servia,  and  his  death,  m. 
xxxiL  64. 

Milbank  Penitentiary,  prepamtlona  against  the  ChartlsM 
at,  IV.  xlUL  182— sUtlBtios  of,  IvL  42  note. 

MOberg,  general.  Joins  Sloryneekl,  II.  zxvi.  64 

Milborae,  dlsfkanehised,  IL  xxlll.  43  nota 

Miles,  Mr.,  motion  by.  on  the  sugar  duties,  TV.  zlL  146 
—motion  by,  for  relief  of  agricultural  distress,  1845, 
X11L84. 

Milford  Haven,  garrison  required  fsr,  IV.  xUiL  27  aoCe. 

Mflianah,  difilcnities  of  the  French  at,  m.  zxziiL  104— 
effecto  of  eeesion  of,  to  Abd^el-Kader,  FV.  xlv.  93— 
French  expedition  agidnst,24 — blodcaded  by  the  Arabs, 
26 — ^relieved  by  the  French,  27. 

Military,  the,  course  to  be  followed  by,  in  revolntloaarj 
movements,  I.  vii.  124 — fidelity  of,  during  the  riots  la 
Paris.  1820,  ix.  78— efforts  of  Lafayette,  etc.,  to  sedoee. 
80,  81 — at  the  Peterioo  meeting,  x.  27 — an>earaace8  or 
disaffection  among,  1820,  82— first  e3rmptoros  of  hesita- 
tion among.  In  Paris,  IL  xvL  71 — entire  strength  of;  in 
Paris  at  the  Issuing  of  the  ordonnances,  xvIL  61 — defce- 
tlon  of,  at  Lyons,  etc,  1880,  xxlv.  46— eondoet  of,  in 
Belgium,  78— treachery  of  part  of,  at  Lyons,  18S4,  HL 
xxx.  45— conduct  of,  at  Glasgow,  1848,  IV.  xiilL  129— 
attempts  to  corrupt,  in  Glasgow,  1848, 134— ihe  French, 
fidelity  of,  to  T^ouli  Philippe,  xliv.  L 

Mnitary  authorities,  Ellenboroiigh*B  preference  e<;  IV. 
xlvlil  69. 

Milltory  caste,  the.  In  Turkey,  11.  xiii.  IL 

Mttitary  colonies  of  Russia,  oiiganixation,  etc,  of  the,  L 
vlii.  48 — ^measures  of  Alexander  for  extending,  66 — ^im^ 

Srovements  In,  1826,  IL  xv.  6i 
Itaiy  despotfim,  restoration  oL  by  Lonis  Napotoon  hi 

France,  L  1.  22— ^general  establwhment  of;  In  Earope, 

29— Invariably  the  result  of  revointfcm,  IL  xvli  99— the 

result  of  the  treason  of  the  troops  In  France,  107. 
Military  force  of  Great  ftitain,  comparison  at^  1799  and 

1821,  L  X.  106  note— Ineflleleiicy  of,  in  England,  1841, 

IV.  xU.  la— See  Army. 
Military  histories  and  memoirs,  modem  IVench,  IL  zvffi. 

41— German,  character  of,  IIL  zzviiL  51  el  aeq. 
Military  ofRcers,  employment  of,  In  civil  situations  In 

India,  m.  xL  8, 140. 
MlllUry  operations,  relationi  of  the  raflwmy^  system  to,  IL 

xxlL  68,69. 
Military  oiiganlsatkm,  the.  Prussian  system  of,  IIL  xx^fl. 

48— want  of,  in  Southern  Italy,  IV.  liL  126. 
Military  passion,  strength  of  the.  In  Frsnce,  IL  zvfl.  llBc 
Military  pensions,  conversion  of;  1824,  II.  ziz.  12. 
Military  school,  eetabUshment  of;  In  Turkey,  IIL  xxsXL 

68— value  of  Algeria  as  a,  IV.  xlv.  9, 10. 
Military  service,  reforms  regarding  liability  to,  in  Tnikey, 

IIL  zxxlL  62. 
Military  spirit,  predominance  of.  In  Russia,  L  tUL  14 
Military  strength,  necessity  for  exhibition  of.  In  India, 

m.  xxxix.  98. 
Military  system,  effects  of  the,  in  Gennany,  TV.  Iffi.  T. 
Military  training,  continuance  of,  among  the  ^>»^«*^<«. 

1820,  L  X.  49. 
Military  treason,  true  results  of,  as  exempUffed  In  Spain, 

L  xiL  126. 
Milttia,  the,  embodiment  of,  under  Lord  Dei1>y,  L  L  ?6 

note,  IV.  Ivi.  67— conduct  of.  In  Canada^uring  the  in- 

surrectkn,  m.  xxxvli.  88— ttie  Duke  of  Wdlington  on, 

rv.  zUii.  27  note. 
Militia  bm,  defieat  of  the  Roisell  mlnbtry  on  the,  IV.  IvL 

64. 
Milk,  joint-stock  companies  for,  1826,  II.  ziz.  66  nota 
Miirs  History  of  British  India,  L  v.  67. 
Mfll,  Mr.  Stuart,  the  worics  o^  L  v.  Sa 
Miller,  Mr.,  of  Dalswlnton,  hn  steamboat,  L  r.  8  note. 
Mllleret,  M.,  IL  zvil.  67  note 
Milll-Dux,  pisss  of;  n.  zv.  99— oomhat  at,  99— etanlng 

of  intrenched  camp  of;  by  the  Russians,  99. 
Milloon,  defeat  of  the  Burmese  at,  IIL  xjodx  7L 
Milne,  admiral,  second  in  oMumand  at  Alglen,  L  iL  79. 

79,  80-knighted.  8L 
Mllnes,  Monkton,  the  poema  of^  L  t.  6BL 
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MBodao,  defiHU  of  the  FMes  at,  IV.  lilL  49. 

MHoaeli,  prince,  dethronement  of^  in  Servia,  JJL  xxzIL  64. 

HUtott,  the  prose  of,  IIL  xxTttL  41. 

Mllloo,  lord,  mores  the  dbfranehiflement  of  East  Retford, 
etc.,  n.  xxL  83— conduct  of,  on  the  reeignAtion  of  the 
Grey  ministry,  xxiiL  109— defeated  in  Morthamptoo- 
ahire,  188^  HI  xxxvi.  28. 

Mina,  Espoa  y,  revolt  of,  in  NaTarre,  I.  tIL  86--agmin  en- 
tera  Navarre  in  1820,  00 — prooeedinge  of,  at  Saragoesa, 
etc,  T3— appointed  captain-general  of  Qalicla,  OS,  xi.  70 
— appointed  captain-general  in  Catalonia,  74— eavage 
proclamation  and  energetic  proceedings  of,  75— sue- 
eesses  against  the  Royalists,  76— forces  under,  1828,  xli. 
71 — ^retreat  of,  before  the  French,  74 — oontinnes  the  war 
in  Catalonia,  79,  83— revolutionaiy  attempt  of;  1880, 
HI.  zxiv.  68— defeat  and  flight  of,  ib. 

Mincio,  the,  retreat  of  Radetxky  to,  IV.  UL  12— passage 
0^  by  the  Sardinians,  95— mttltaiy  line  of,  87 — opera- 
tions on,  31 — ^retreat  of  the  Sardinians  to,  and  Us  pas- 
sage by  the  Austrlans,  72. 

Hind,  bifluence  of,  in  human  affiniiv,  L  L  61. 

Mlnden,  imprisonment  of  Archbishop  of  Cologne  In,  lU 
xxvll.58. 

Minden,  the,  at  the  battle  of  Alglens  L  IL  74,  77. 

Hinehead,  disfhinchised,  11.  xxiiL  42  note. 

Miners,  institution  of  the  Daiig  among,  UL  xxxvil.  60. 

Mines,  revenue  from,  in  Rusala,  I.  viill  47 — act  regunUng 
employment  of  females,  etc.,  in,  IV.  xU.  78. 

Mintacld,  M.,  ne^tiatlons  of,  with  Rumla,  II.  xv.  6. 

Mining  eompanioB,  the  South  American,  of  1825,  n.  xix. 
66  and  note. 

Mining  districts,  necessity  for  regulating  in&nt  labor  in, 
IV.  xlL  81. 

Ministers,  responsibility  ofl  declared  by  constitution  of 
1830,  IL  xxiv.  48. 

Ministry,  the  sdection  of  the,  under  a  reprosentative  gov- 
emment,  IL  xvlL  100— provisions  of  French  constitu- 
tion of  1848  regarding,  IV.  li.  17. 

Minto,  eari  of,  postmaster-general,  1S95,  IIL  xxxv.  44 
note— on  the  state  of  the  navy,  1340,  xxxviiL  85— be- 
comes governor-general  of  India,  xxxix.  87 — ^his  admin- 
istration, 38— treaty  concluded  with  Afj^ianistan  by, 
xL  26— privy  seal,  1846,  IV.  xliii.  4  note— mission  of,  to 
Italy,  1M7,  xlvL  78  -the  instructions  to  him,  ib.  note- 
excitement  caused  by  his  arrival  at  Rome,  81— effscts 
of  his  visit  to  Naples,  84. 

Mlralles,  a  Royalist  lender,  L  xL  60. 

Mirandau  the  count,  L  vlL  iM>. 

Mirbfll,  dismissed  from  the  council  of  state,  I.  ix.  87. 

MIsas,  heads  the  Royalists  in  Catalonia,  L  xL  66— deftat 
of,  58. 

Mivionaries,  riota  of  the  plimtere  against  the,  m.  xxxL 
86— connection  of,  with  the  slave  insurrection  o(J83l, 
83— in  the  West  Indies,  xxxviL  128— the  English,  in 
Tahiti  and  the  South  Sea  Islands,  IV.  xU.  97— inter- 
ference  of  the  French.  96L 

Mlssionaiy  enterprise,  nilure  of,  L  i.  78. 

Missisaipid,  statistics  of  banks  in,  IIL  xxxviL  7  notei 

Miseolonghl,  revolt  of,  IL  xlv.  8CC— flnit  siege  of.  74— oom- 
menceroent  of  second  siege  of,  96 — ^is  raised,  f6.— arrival 
of  Lord  Byron  at,  101 — preparations  of  the  Turin  fbr 
the  alege  of,  119 — Invested  by  the  Turks,  121 — com- 
mencement of  second  siege  of,  120— flnt  opeiationa  of 
It,  130— the  blockade  raised  by  sea,  181— attack  on  the 
town  by  a  mound  and  its  defeat,  132 — ^third  assault  re- 
pulsed, 133— critical  position  of  the  Turks,  184— heroism 
of  tlie  garrison,  185— progress  of  tlie  Turks,  186— plan 
of  a  general  sortie,  137, 138— its  commencement,  189 — 
and  fasne,  140 — effects  of  the  defense,  141 — ^recaptured 
by  tlie  Greeks,  xv.  141 — ^included  In  Kingdom  of  Oreeoe, 
142. 

Mlesourl,  statistics  of  banks  in,  IIL  xxxviL  7  note. 

Mitchell,  John,  the  Irish  revolutionist,  IV;  xlliL  138. 

Mltford,  the  historical  works  of,  L  v.  68. 

MItfbrd,  ensign,  IV.  IvL  71  note. 

Mlttermayer,  M.,  president  of  the  Vor  Parilament,  IV. 
lilLSS. 

Mltylene,  population  of,  II.  xiiL  82  note. 

Mixed  commission,  the,  for  settiing  the  allied  claims 
against  France,  L  vL  29. 

Mixed  marriages,  dispute  between  Prussia  and  the  Pope 
regarding,  IIL  xxviL  58 — final  arrangement  of  the  ques- 
tion, 69. 

Mixed  standard,  a,  proposed,  IL  xxSL  82— aignments 
against  it,  ib.  notei 

Moeenlgo,  count,  L  viiL  82. 

Modena.  the  princess  of,  at  Verona  dnring  the  oongreitt  L 
xiL  14— revdutionarv  excitement  in,  1880,  n.  xxiv.  87 
democratic  insurrection  In,  1830,  xxv.  26,  26— Its  sup- 
pression, 27— duke  of,  applies  fctr  aid  to  Austria,  1880, 
tft.— entry  of  Austriana  into  duchy  of,  1S4S,  IV.  UL  2— 
volunteers,  etc.,  from,  26— terms  of  annlstire  regard- 
ing, 76,  96— oocnpation  of;  by  the  Austriaas,  77. 


ModUn,  fortroM  cL  IL  zzvL  45,  46— torrtDdsr  oL  to  the 
Poles,  25. 

llodon,  defeat  of  the  Greeks  near,  IL  xiv.  120, 121— de- 
feat of  the  ^yptian  fleet  at,  124— sale  of  Greek  captives 
at,  128— rarrender  of;  by  the  TuriGs,  xv.  140— evaeoa. 
tton  of,  by  the  French,  IIL  xxxlL  88b 

Moerder,  oolonel,  L  vilL  124. 

Mqgadore,  bombardment  oi;  by  the  French,  IV.  xlv.  88* 

Mogul  emperors,  public  woiks  of  the,  IIL  xxxix.  18. 

Mohammed  Atta  Khan,  insurrection  under,  IV.  xlvilL  7S 
—defeat  of;  78. 

Mohammed  ben  AbdaRah,  an  Arab  chief,  IV.  xlv.  28. 

Mohammed  IL,  the  conqneata  o<;  n.  xiiL  86. 

Moluunmed  Khan,  an  Afffiuoi  leader.  III.  xl.  119. 

Mohammed  Khan,  abandons  Eraaun-Ghur.  IV.  xUx.  11. 

Mohammed  Pacha,  appointed  admiral,  ana  his  defeat  by 
the  Greeks,  IL  xlv.  T7— approach  of,  to  raise  the  aiege 
of  Kara,  xv.  Tl^eombat  with.  78— defeat  of,  74. 

Mohammed  SeUm  Pacha,  gra&a-visler,  IL  xv.  60— Jolna 
the  army,  ib. 

Mohammed  Shereef  s  fart,  capture  of,  by  the  Clibul  insur- 
gents, IIL  xL  105— recaptured  by  the  British,  106— re- 
captured by  the  Afghans,  120. 

Mohammedan  corps,  orKanlitation  of,  by  the  Russians,  IL 
XV.  68. 

Mohammedan  kings  of  India,  pubUo  works  of  the,  IIL 
xxxix.  18. 

Mohammedan  priests,  nnmben  o^  in  Russia,  L  viiL  22 
nota 

Mohammedanism,  waning  of;  before  Christianity,  L  iL  S, 
84,  IIL  xxxiii.  i26w 

Mohammedans,  the  recent  wars  of  Europe  all  against,  IL 
XV.  1— of  India,  exclusion  of,  fhxn  situations  of  trust, 
m.  xxxix.  8— agitation  among  the,  in  India,  1842,  IV. 
xlviiL  68. 

Moharem  Bey,  the,  at  Navariao,  IL  xiv.  161, 168. 

Moira,  earl,  see  Hastings. 

Molasses,  increased  ooosumption  of,  dnring  railway  ma- 
nia, IV.  xllL  8  note— Imports  oi;  txoax  West  Indies- 
1847-1840, 17  note. 

Moldavia,  the  revolt  of  Prince  IpeOanti  in,  L  viU.  88-ex- 
ports  of  grain  from,  IL  xilL  21— obstacles  presented  to 
an  invading  army  by,  63— affelra  of,  74— state  of,  in 
1821,  xiv.  18— commencement  of  the  insurrection  in,  16 
— ^its  suppression,  29  et  eeg.— negotiations  regarding,  in 
1828,  89i— demands  of  Russia  regarding,  at  Ackerman, 
XV.  15— provisions  of  that  convention  regarding,  17->- 
terms  of  treaty  of  Adrlanople  regarding,  187,  188— pro- 
posed cession  of,  to  Russia,  IV.  xlL  120. 

Mol^  count,  views  of,  as  to  the  electoral  law,  L  iiL  128— 
accession  of;  to  the  ministry,  vL  89— sketch  of  his  ca- 
reer, character,  etc,  40— policy  advocated  by,  in  1818, 
77, 78— ofllers  his  resignation,  78— aignmeota  of,  against 
the  new  law  of  succession,  IL  xvL  44  et  esy.  .—foreign 
secretaiT  under  Louis  Philippe,  xxiv.  44 — party  and 
▼lews  of,  in  the  ministry,  xxv.  2— renigne,  7 — {ormB$ioa 
of  ministry  of^  1884,  IIL  xxxiii.  5— its  fall,  6— proposed 
aa  premier,  62— ministry  formed  by,  71— his  character.^ 
72— -proposes  law  for  the  disjunction  of  trials,  82— de- 
feated on  it  but  stm  holds  on,  85— modiflcation  of  hia 
ministry,  86— alliance  arranged  for  the  Duke  of  Orleana 
by,  87— dissolves  the  Chamber,  92— nujority  for,  in  the 
Deputies,  1887,  xxxiv.  ^— m^ority  for,  on  the  address 
and  the  secret  service  money,  6— schism  between  him 
and  the  Doctrinaires,  and  his  attention  to  the  court,  15 
— oegotiationa  with  England  regarding  Belglbm,  24 — 
coalition  against  his  ministry,  and  their  resignation,  82 
— applied  to  by  the  king  after  SoulVs  fall,  78— character 
and  influence  of,  IV.  xliv.  108— sent  for  afier  Gulaot'e 
dismissal,  xlviL  69— returned  to  National  Assembly,  L 
77— at  meeting  with  the  president,  IviL  25— one  of  com- 
mittee on  electoral  rigfata,  26— a  member  of  the  perma- 
nent eommiaaioa,  28— views  of;  before  the  ooup^*6tat, 
46i 

Molesworth,  Sir  W.,  on  the  position  of  the  Meibonme  min- 
istry,  IIL  xxxvL  24— on -the  progress  of  Australia, 
xxxvilL  11— new  system  with  regard  to  coionlal  lands 
introduced  by,  and  hia  death,  IV.  Ivi.  46. 

Molidre,  the  comedies  of,  IIL  xxvllL  29. 

Molidre,  marehal,  at  Bugeaud's  funeral,  IV.  IviL  19. 

Molltor,  count,  corps  under,  for  invasimi  of  Spain,  J.  xlL 
70— operations  of,  in  Spain,  78 — operations  of,  against 
Riego,  86. 

Molkte,  general,  defeat  of  the  Prussians  by,  IV.  liiL  W. 

Mdeech,  prince  of  Servia,  n.  xiiL  14— the  revolt  td^ 
against  Turkey,  86-^oppoeed  to  Russia,  xv.  16. 

Moluccas,  conquest  of  the,  by  the  British,  IIL  xxxix.  88. 

Monarehy,  alleged  danger  flrom  reform  to  the,  IL  xxUL  fift 
— resulto  of  the  French  Rovolntioa  with  regard  to,  IV. 
IvU.  54. 

Monasteries,  the,  suppression  of,  by  the  Cortes  In  1620,  L 
viL  86— violence  against,  in  Barcelona,  etc.,  B9, 

MoDoey,  marehal,  declines  presiding  at  the  trial  <tf  Ney,  U 
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eraliona  o(^  in  Spain,  74. 

lionetaiy  biU  of  181»,  faU  of  prices  on  tlio,  IL  zlz.  9.— 
StB  currenej. 

Monefeaiy  criaia  of  1826  in  EnsUnd,  the,  IL  xix.  TO—its 
severitj,  80— caana  of  riM  ofinterest  during,  IIL  xzxr. 
6— cauMB  which  led  to  the,  1847,  IV.  xliiL  71>-eflfiKts  of 
the  Irish  famine  on  It,  7'2— progreu  of  the  panic,  73— 
difference  between  this  and  rorroer  onen,  74— debates  In 
Partlament  on  it,  75  tt  mo. — ^tnereue  of,  August,  1847, 
100— bankniptciei.l01-..the  queen's  speech  on,  106— in- 
creasing distress  Crom  it,  114— details  of  railway  and 
mercantile  losses,  115 — immense  effects  ot,  141 — lesson 
it  taught  the  British  people,  149— it  due  to  free  trade 
and  a  fettered  ourrencj,  143, 150— danger  of,  fh>m  drain 
of  gold,  146-approaeh  of  one,  18S«,  140— of  1857, 160 
note — effects  of  the  general,  in  Franoe,  xliy.  41— in 
France,  xWlL  0,  L  92— In  fielglnm,  lUL  18. 

Monetary  laws,  the,  great  effects  of  the  change  in.  In  Great 
Britain,  L  x.  3— the  erash  of  1825  due  to,  II.  xlx.  82— 
effects  o^  in  inducing  the  prosperity  of  1835,  IIL  xxzr. 
18. 

Monetary  measures,  influence  of,  in  arresting  population, 
IV.  Ml  69. 

Monetary  system,  the,  exposition  of  the  effects  of,  on  man- 
ufactures, II.  xxIL  19 — ailments  of  Mr.  Attwood,  etc, 
against,  39  note — ^relations  of  the  railway  system  to,  63 
— its  influence  in  Inducing  the  (all  of  the  Wellington 
ministry,  xxUL  3— effects  oL  on  the  moneyed  and  pro- 
ducing classes,  163— peculiarities  of,  Kngland.  m.  xxxr; 
6— Peel's,  how  it  fosters  speculation,  lY.  xUll  152, 153. 

Money,  increased  value  of,  from  the  currency  bill  of  1819, 
I.  I.  6— effeots  of  the  contraction  of  the  currency  on  the 
▼alue  of,  96— changes  in  the  value  of^  and  effects  of  its 
abundance,  32 — ptdicy  of  the  Spanish  government  with 
regard  to,  viL  19— effect  of  llie  bank  restrietlon  act  on 
Tfldne  of,  II.  xxIL  98— effect  of  the  contraction  of  the 
enrrency  on  the  value  of,  xzUL  130— want  o^  in  the 
United  States.  IIL  xxzvil.  4— change  In  value  o^  by  the 
gold  dlflcoverles,  IV.  xllii.  165— scarcity  of,  in  Paris, 
184S,  1.  19. 

Moneyed  aristocracy,  predominance  given  by  the  relbrm 
bill  to  the,  IIL  zxxvU.  3. 

Moneyed  classes,  the,  danger  f^om  ascendency  of.  L  iv.  6 
— their  possession  of  the  close  borouglis,  IL  xxlti.  181 — 
Influence  of,  in  the  boroughs,  144— way  In  which  they 
obtained  their  predominance,  163 — is  it  the  result  of  a 
general  law?  166 — dangers  tnm  predominance  o(^  in 
France,  IV.  xliv.  78. 

Moneyed  interest,  the,  predominance  of.  In  Great  Britain, 
and  its  effects.  I.  L  6  -strength  of.  and  its  influenoe  on 
the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws,  IV.  xllL  89. 

Monitenr,  circulation  of  the,  iL  xvlL  19  note— declamtion 
in  the,  on' the  alleged  letters  of  Louis  Philippe,  IV.  xliv. 
63. 

Moniteur  Republleain,  the,  tone  of,  1889,  m.  xxxiv.  40. 

Monica,  imprisonment  of,  in  Saragoiwa.  L  viL  80. 

Monnier,  general,  made  member  of  Cnamber  of  Feees,  L 
iU.  90.  / 

Monsoon,  effects  of  the,  in  India,  HL  xxxlx.  11. 

Monster  meetings,  the  Irish,  IV.  xlL  68— their  ehameter, 
and  language  used  at  them,  69. 

Mont  Blanc,  Coleridge*s  ode  to,  L  v.  98. 

Mont  de  Marsan,  resistance  to  the  valuatfon  In,  IT.  xliv. 
61. 

Mont  St.  Michel,  Imprisonment  of  Barbde,  eto.,  in.  III. 
xxxiv.  49. 

Montagnes,  secret  society  called,  HI.  xxx.  49  note. 

Montalembert,  M.  de,  a  leader  of  the  Legitimists,  m. 
xxxiv.  9— heads  the  clerical  party  In  France,  IV.  zllv. 
9 — declaration  of,  as  the  head  of  the  Catholic  party, 
zIvL  9— on  the  Polish  luestlon,  98--elrcular  to  the  elect- 
ors by,  1846,  33 -<m  the  stote,  etc,  of  Italy,  88— on  the 
violation  of  the  capitulation  of  Fribourg,  103 — opposes 
the  constitution  of  1848,  IL  16— on  dissolution  of  Asaem- 
bly,  Ivil.  11 — on  state  of  Fnuioe,  18 — ^views  of.  as  ex- 
pressed to  the  president,  96— one  of  the  committee  on 
electoral  rights,  96 — views  of,  before  the  coup-d'dtat,  46. 

Montallvet,  BL,  secretly  favors  the  Spanish  revolntionlsts; 
IL  xxlv,  68— becomes  minister  of  the  interior,  xxv.  8— 
accompanies  Pollgnao  to  prison,  13— tenders  his  resig- 
nation, 69— em^oyment  of  Deute  by,  IIL  xxiz.  68— 
refuses  the  Duchess  de  Berrfs  gift  during  the  ohdera, 
86— eu^oeeds  Gaslmir  P&rler  as  premier,  87— plaoed  at 
head  of  civil  list,  88,  xxx.  9— minister  of  the  Interior 
under  Thiers,  xxxilL  69  note— becomes  minister  of  the 
Interior,  86,  IV.  xlvL  99. 

Montoriot,  hnplloated  in  Rlegc^s  plot,  L  xL  41. 

Montauban,  colonel,  surrender  of  Abd-el-Kader  U»,  IV. 
xlv.  45. 

Mootbei,  M.  de,  minister  of  puUio  instnietion,  IL  xvL  91 
character  of,  xvU.  6— becomes  minister  of  finance,  60. 

Montcalm,  the  marquise  de,  L  ilL  44, 


Montobaldo.  defeat  of  the  Bardlninns  at,  IV.  UL 
pulse  of  the  Austriane  at,  66. 

Montobello,  fort  of^  at  Antwerp,  IIL  xzix.  89. 

Montebello,  the  duke  of^  demands  oL  regarding  the  refa- 
gees  in  Switzeriand,  HL  xxxUL  68— foreign  minister, 
1839,  xxxiv.  S3  note— decree  against,  IV.  L  10. 

MontecueuUI,  county  IV.  liv.  8 — ^ministry  o^  6— attenpti 
to  dissolve  the  university  leKi<»>f  2^ 

Montego  Bay,  slave  insurrection  at,  IIL  xzzL  88. 

Montelth,  colonel,  at  Jellalabad,  IV.  xlviiL  66i,  65--ezpe- 
dition  into  the  Shinwarree  valley  under,  86— aft  the 
Uufl-Kotul,  9L 

Montemart.  the  duke  de,  dismissed  from  office.  L  zL  70— 
appointed  premier,  II.  zvii.  86 — attempt  to  form  a  min- 
istry under  him,  86— last  interview  of  PoUgaac  vith,  87 
—last  attempt  at  negotiation  by,  88b 

MoDtero,  defeat  of  the  Royalisto  at,  L  xL  6a 

Montesquieu  on  the  character  of  the  Spaniarda,  L  viL  17 
—comparison  between,  and  Gulxot.  U.  xviiL  19. 

Montesquieu,  the  abbe,  made  memW  of  Chamber  of 
Peers,  L  Ifl.  90. 

Montesquieu,  M.  de,  D.  xzlv.  18. 

Montesauy,  M.,  proceedings  of^  In  Sicily,  IV.  xlvl  8T. 

Montevideo,  the  blockade  of,  1847,  IV.  xlvL  60. 

Montfaucon,  cholera  at,  IIL  xxix.  32  nota   ' 

Montgomerie's  Tavern,  defeat  of  the  Canadian  inemsenta 
at,  IIL  xxxviL  87. 

Monthly  Review,  the,  I.  v.  4$L  4S. 

Monthclon,  count,  at  St.  Helena,  L  Ix.  116 — ^NapoXeon*8 
memoirs  dictoted  to,  IL  xviU.  13  arronipanim  Loole 
Napdeon  to  Boulogne,  IIL  xxxiv.  8L 

Montjoie,  madame  de,  u.  xxlv.  17. 

Montlavillo,  M.  Chapuis,  on  the  law  against  anodatiooa, 
nL  XXX.  36. 

Montlouls,  the  count  de,  an  opponent  of  the  Parti-pretre, 
IL  xvL  11 — doiuneiation  of  the  Jesuite  by,  5B. 

Montmorency,  Count  Mathlen  de,  made  member  of  Cham- 
ber of  Peers,  L  ill.  90 — becomes  minister  of  foreign  af- 
fairs, ix.  107— character  of,  xL  12— interview  between, 
and  Mettemich,  xIL  18 — represents  Fnuice  at  the  Con- 
gress of  Verona,  11 — instructions  of  the  government  to. 
on  the  Spanish  question,  1ft— views  of,  on  the  results  of 
the  congress,  92,  28— created  a  duke,  S3— aoconnt  fay 
him  of  his  proceedings,  24— his  resignation  of  office,  tf 
— a  leader  of  the  ParU-pretre,  IL  xvL  10 — ^reelgna  wader 
Louis  PhQIppe,  xxiv.  44. 

Montmorency,  duke  de,  precmtor  to  the  Duke  de  Bor- 
deaux, and  his  death,  U.  xvl.  64. 

Montmorency  family,  share  of  the  Indemnify  reoalved  by 
the,  n.  xvL  32. 

Montmorency,  the  prince  de,  IL  xvL  14 

Montour,  trial  of,  for  the  forgery  of  the  Lonia  FhOinM 
letters,  IV.  xliv.  66u 

Montpellier,  depressed  etoto  of,  1881,  m.  zxix.  S— resist- 
ance to  the  valuation  in,  IV.  xliv.  61. 

Montpensier,  duke  de,  proposed  marriage  of  Infante  of 
Spain  to,  IV.  xlvL  38— the  marriage,  4&— measures  rec- 
ommended at  cabinet  council  by,  suvlL  66 — ^uiges  the 
abdication  of  Louis  Phlllppe}66. 

Montpensier,  the  duchess  de,  iV.  xlvil.  66b 

Montre'vl,  loyalty  oL  during  the  insurrection,  m.  xxxviL 
80— triids,  etc,  otinsurgente  at,  107. 

Montrouge,  the  Jesuit  seminary  at,  IL  xvl.  9. 

Monaa,  advance  of  the  Austrians  to,  IV.  IIL  TBI 

Moodie,  colonel,  mnrder  (rf^  by  the  Onfldlan  inaoKenla, 
IIL  xxxviL  86. 

Moodkee,  battle  of;  IV.  xlix.  63— its  results,  6& 

Mookoor,  cheek  of  the  British  at,  IV.  xlviU.  94 

Mooln\},  revolt  of,  and  murder  of  Anderson  and  Vaas 
Agnew.  IV.  xlix.  94— defense  of  Mooltan  by,  li^-Us 
snrrenaer  and  trial,  109. 

Mooltui,  Sikh  popuUtion  o^  IV.  xlix.  ei-^ortreee  oi;  S9 
— ^revolt  0^  and  murder  of  Anderson  and  Vans  Agnew. 
94— defeate  of  the  Sikhs  near,  and  commencement  of 
siege,  96— It  Is  raised,  96— resumption  of  siege  ^  108— 
■tonningofit,  109. 

Moore,  Thomas,  the  lyrical  poems  of,  L  v.  14 — his  oriental 
turn  of  mind]  and  satires,  16— his  conversatioii,  etc,  ih, 
note— his  Life  of  Byron,  14 

Moorhottse,  an  associate  of  Hunt's,  L  x.  29. 

MooiBj  the,  in  Spain,  L  vii  1-^atlonal  chancter  ui.  In 
Spain,  9— their  expulsion  and  ito  effects,  ib. — effiicta  of 
the  long-oontinned  hostility  with  them,  11 — number  << 
in  Algiers,  EL  xviL  48  note. 

Moral,  defeat  of  the  Russians  at,  II.  xv.  52. 

Moral  complicity,  doctrine  of^advanced  by  the  Frendli 
lawvers,  dangen  of  it,  etc,  TV.  xliv.  67. 

Morality,  relations  of  education  to,  L  L  4T— vfay  edncatkn 
fails  to  advance,  49. 

Moravia,  originally  a  part  of  Poland,  IL  xxvL  T— ednea- 
tlon  and  crime  In,  IU.  xxvlL  11  note 

Morea,  the,  insurrections  against  the  Turks  in.  IL  xlIL  76 
—depopulation  of  it,  <ft.    commencement  of  (be  iasor* 
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reetkm  in,  zfr.  91— Ha  nprmd  there,  tS— raooeBBfls  of 
tbe  Turks  in,  8<^— fArtressw  of.  rell^T6d  by  the  Tories, 
69 — Invasion  of,  hy  Choorchla  Pacha,  70— Ua  defeat 
aad  retreat,  71— landing  and  flnt  operaUona  of  Ibrahim 
Facha  in,  180— gnerrOla  warfiu«  in,  1S8— operattons  in, 
after  the  fall  of  Miasolonglii,  147— operationR  and  cruel- 
ties of  Ibrahim  in,  ISS—expuIslon  of  the  Turks  from, 
XT.  140l— ravages  of  brigands  in,  IIL  zxxlL  88. 

Korea,  castle  of;  relieved  bj  the  Turks,  O.  zir.  91— cap- 
tured fh>m  the  Turks,  xv.  140. 

If  oreda,  arrest  of  Biego  bv,  L  zl  41-'<Migttd  to  resign,  44. 

Morelll,  a  leader  of  the  Neap<ditan  Revolution,  L  vfl.  i66u 

Moreno,  a  leader  in  the  Cortes  of  18!0,  L  vU.  64. 

Moreno,  colonel,  a  Stoanlsh  revolutionist,  IL  xxiv.  f7. 

Morsy,  execution  <n;  ss  an  aocompUee  of  Flescihf  s,  IH 
xxxiiL  84. 

Morgui,  cession  of;  to  the  British,  IH  xxxiz.  7S. 

Moxter,  Mr.,  British  minister  In  Switzerland.  IV.  zlvL  M. 

Momfaig  Journal,  prosecution  of  the,  IL  xxil.  65. 

Momy,  M.  de,  IV.  zlvIL  71— and  the  eoop-dVtat,  IviL  48. 

Morou^  Prince  Constantine,  execution  of,  n.  xiv.  S4 

Morpeth,  lord,  amendment  to  address  moved  by,  1885, 
IIL  XXXV.  28— introduces  the  Irish  Church  blU,  xxxvL 
40— banquet  to.  at  Leeiii,  and  his  speech,  95— brings  in 
the  Irish*  municipal  bllL,  1840,  09— defeated  In  York- 
ehire,  1841,  xxxvilL  57— Joins  the  Antl-com-Iaw  Leagues 
TV.  xlIL  40— again  returned  for  Yorkshire,  45— effect  of 
his  coercion  bill  in  Irdand,  75— commissioner  of  woods 
and  fbrests,  1840,  xlUL  4  note. 

Mori)eth,  partially  dlsfhoiehised,  H  zzffi.  49  note. 

Morrier,  M.,  refuses  to  arrest  Manuel,  L  xll.  60. 

Morris,  colonel,  at  the  storming  of  the  forts  of  Canton,  IT. 

Morris,  colonel,  at  the  battle  of  Idy,  IV.  zlv.  49. 

Morrison,  eenersl,  operations  under,  in  Bunnah,  HL 
xxxlZ.  6£— storming  of  Arracan,  67. 

Mortality,  ratio  of,  to  population  in  Glasgow,  1899-1888, 
IIL  xxxvil.  57  note— increased.  In  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, 1841,  TV.  xU.  17  note— amount  of;  In  Ireland, 
during  the  famine,  xlUL  43 — average  rates  of,  in  Man- 
cheater  and  Surrey,  87— comparative,  In  manu&ctnring 
towns  and  the  country,  93— comparative  rates  of;  in 
town  and  country  districts,  167,  Ivi.  86. 

Mortanogem  taken  by  Abd-el-Kader,  and  retaken  by  the 
French,  m.  xxxUL  100— fortifring  of,  by  Abd-el-Kader, 
103— terms  of  treaty  of  La  Tafha  regarding,  117. 

Mortara,  defeat  of  the  Sardinians  at,  IV.  UL  91. 

Mort  anx  Tyrans,  society  called,  IIL  xxx.  48  note. 

Mortemart,  M.  de,  letter  fh>m  La&vette  to,  n.  xxiv.  88— 
interview  of,  with  the  Duke  ^  Orleans,  26— takes  the 
oaths  to  Louis  FblUppe,  44. 

Mortgages,  amount  o^  on  land  in  Fhmce,  IL  zvlL  129— 
amount  of,  In  Indand,  IV.  xUlL  49— pressure  of,  on  land 
in  France,  xliv.  4. 

Mortier,  marshal,  made  a  chevalier  of  the  Cordon  Bleu, 
XL  xvl  86— mission  o^  to  St  Petersburg  on  the  Eastern 
question,  IIL  xxxIL  27— becomes  prenuer  and  minbter 
•t  war,  xxxIiL  6— dlfliculties  of,  as  premier,  and  his 
nsisnatiooj  11— killed  by  the  exploalon  of  tiie  Infernal 
macnine,  SO^-hls  Aineral,  38. 

Mortmain,  extent  of  land  held  In,  in  Turkey,  IL  zIU.  20. 

Moaconissl  Isles,  revolt  In  the,  tL  xiv.  86u 

Moscow  campaign,  Segux's  account  of  the.  n.  xvIlL  48L 

Moscow,  population  of,  L  vill.  20— educational  establish- 
ments in,  21— the  Russian  army  of  reserve  at,  48 — meas- 
ures of  Alexander  at,  61— organization  of  university  of, 
66 — ^regiment  of;  the  revolt  in,  128— coronation  of  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  at,  148  — the  head-quarters  of  the 
Hetalria  at,  IL  xiv.  5— ravages  of  cholera  in,  m.  zxiz. 
Bl. 

Moseley,  colonel,  at  the  passage  of  the  Ehyber,  IV.  zlvliL 
62. 

Moshesh,  a  Caffre  chief;  TV.  IvL  50. 

Mosques,  landed  possessions  held  by.  In  Turkey,  IL  "g*** 
20. 

Moss,  Mr.,  attack  b7  tlie  Chinese  on,  TV.  xlvUL  24. 

Mouctar,  son  of  All  racha,  IL  xUL  78  and  note.  . 

MouOlah,  combat  on  the,  TV.  zlv.  84  ^ 

Moulins,  reform  banquet  at,  TV.  xliv.  88. 

Mounier,  M.,  appointed  president  of  the  mixed  commis- 
sion, L  vL  20— called  to  the  council  of  state,  89— efforts 
of,  on  behalf  of  the  new  electoral  law,  ix.  ft3  mnnirlpal 
law  Introduced  by,  99— the  Royalists  00,105. 

MounUln,  brigadier,  at  Chfllianwallah,  IV.  zUz.  101— 
passage  of  the  Khoree  Pass  bv,  106. 

Mountain  districts,  security  of  the,  in  Turkey,  IL  zUL 
96. 

Mountaineers,  characteristics  ot^  IT.  zllL  68w 

MouravlefL  Alexander,  a  leader  of  the  Russian  conspiracy, 
L  viii.  118— Madame  Alexander,  aocompanles  her  hoe- 
band  to  Siberia,  14L 

Mouravieff-ApostoL  ICathew,  a  leader  of  the  revolt.  L  vliL 
ld4>'«rrested,  I35f  186— condemned  to  Siberia,  187. 


Mcoravleff-ApoBtoI,  Serge,  a  leader  of  the  revolt,  L  vilL 
184— arrested,  185, 186— condemned  to  death,  187— bis 
execution,  189. 

Mouravieff,  Captain  Nikitas,  a  leader  of  the  Russian  con- 
spiracy, 1  viu.  118— madame,  acoempanles  her  husband 
to  Siberia,  14L 

Mouravieff,  general,  operatloBB  under,  1889,  IL  zv.  91, 99 
—at  batae  of  Kalnly,  95— at  Milli-Duz,  99. 

Mouravlefi;  HIppolyte,  arrest  of,  L  vUL  186. 

Mourillon  arsenal,  fire,  etc.,  in  the.  TV.  zlvll.  10. 

Moussoul,  population  ot,  IL  zUL  89  note. 

Mouton  Duvemet,  general,  proscribed  in  1816,  L  UL  19— 
ezecution  of,  106— indemnity  to,  ix.  102  note. 

Moozaia,  victory  of  the  Frendi  at  the,  IV.  xiv.  28— reoo- 
cupied  by  the  Arabs,  84— second  battle  of  the,  2& 

Movable  pioperty,  proposed  taxation  of.  In  Fnnce,  TV. 
U.  tk 

Movement  newspaper,  »  repabUe  advocated  by  the,  IIL 
xxix.  90. 

Movement  party,  the  EngliBh,  headed  by  the  aristocracy, 
IIL  xxxL  6. 

MoEa,  general,  deltet  oi;  at  Schwechat,  TV.  liv.  TL 

Mozambano, -passage  of  the  Minclo  by  the  Santipians  at, 
IV.  UL  89. 

Mozart  as  a  composer,  IIL  xxvlli  89. 

Mu£Bing,  baron,  the  memoin  of,  IIL  xzvHI.  88. 

Mnghs,  Irruption  of  the,  linom  Bnrmah  into  the  Arltish  ter- 
ritories, in.  xxxix.  54,  65. 

Mukha-Estatt,  defeat  of  the  Turks  at,  IL  xv.  107. 

Mukwanpoor,  defeat  of  the  Ohoorkas  at,  in.  xxxix.  44. 

Mulgrave.  the  eari  of,  becomes  privy  seal,  IIL  xxxi  149 
— lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  xxxv.  44  note. 

Mulhar  Raos  submission  of,  to  the  British,  IIL  xxxix.  6L 

MQUer,  the  works  of,  Vt  xxvUL  45. 

MulUngar,  language  at  repeal  dinner  at,  TV.  xlL  69. 

Munah,  11  de,  IIL  xxviL  48  note. 

Munich,  prices  of  wheat  at,  1817  and  1819. 1,  z.  17  note— 
the  galleries,  etc,  of.  III  xxvtL  8— society  for  liberty 
of  the  press  at,  xxx.  96— tumults  at,  on  the  French 
Revolution  of  1848,  TV.  Uli.  2L 

Municipal  admlnistntion,  refbrm  of;  In  IMedmont,  IV. 
zlvL  79. 

Municipal  assemblies,  introdnctjon  of;  Into  Naples,  L  vil. 
108. 

Municipal  Guard,  disbanding  of  the,  TV.  L  9. 

Municipal  institutions,  establishment  of,  in  Sicily,  L  viL 
109. 

Munldpal  law,  proposed  new,  in  France,  L  Ix.  99. 

Municipal  reform,  effects  of,  in  Ireland,  II.  xx.  18— amend- 
ment to  address  oo,  1886,  IIL  xxxv.  28— bffl,  the  Scotch, 
zxxvL  5— the  English,  &-^eads  of  It,  7— Its  pdlti^ 
bearings,  8— arguments  for  it,  9  ef  s^^^.— and  against  it- 
12  et  seg.— its  &te  in  the  House.  15— reflections  on  it,  16 
-^tB  great  defects,  17— true  prmdples  of  legislation  on 
the  sutiject,  18— the  Irish,  82— alignments  for  it,  33 — and 
against  It,  84  c£  S09.— carried  In  the  Commons,  88— al- 
tered In  the  Lords,  and  fitaallv  rejected,  89. 

Municipal  system,  proposed  renvm  of  the,  in  Rome,  TV. 
xlvi.66. 

Municipalities,  proposed  new  law  fbr  the,  IL  zvL  87— col- 
Usion  betweiBn,  wd  the  government,  on  the  valuatioiu 
IV.  xliv.  6L  n  -n 

MunroL  Sir  Thomas,  rise  ef,  IIL  xxxix.  69. 

Munsciiengratz,  see  Muntz-Oraetz. 

Munster,  ttie  eari  of,  IL  xxIL  52. 

Munster,  state  of  the  peasantry  in,  L  x.  116— fkmfaie  In, 
1888,  122— Catholics  and  Protestants  in,  IL  zz.  25 
note. 

Miinster,  riot  In,  00  the  arrest  of  the  Archbishop  of  C»- 
logne,  IIL  xxviL  69. 

Muntz-Oraetz,  congress  of  sovereigns  at,  UL  xzvIL  62— 
congress  of,  its  oqects,  proceedings,  etc,  xxx.  25,  26— 
resolution  of  it  against  propagandum,  27. 

Muntz,  Mr.,  motion  by,  against  bank  cnarter  act,  IV.  zlL 
114 

Muralt,  colonel  voo,  at  Catania,  IV.  HL  10& 

Mnrat,  adventures  of,  after  Watertoo,  L  ilL  97— Unds  In 
Corsica,  98— arrival,  etc,  at  AJaccio,  99— his  landing  in 
Naples,  100— failure  of,  at  Pizzo|.  101— Is  arrested,  108 
— condemned  by  a  court-martial,  108 — ^his  execution. 
104— reflections  on  his  death,  etc.,  lOCU-organlzation  <a 
the  Carbonari  under,  vlL  106L-pensIon  to  the  widow  o^ 
m.  zzxhr.  44 

Mnrehio,  DavldMa  leader  of  the  revolt  at  Genoa,  TV.  UL 
101. 

MurehJson,  Sir  Roderick,  L  ▼.  4L 

Mnrda,  Royalist  insurrection  in,  L  zL  68. 

Murders,  Increase  of.  In  Ireland,  1882,  IIL  zzxL  19— fre- 
quency of.  In  Ireland,  1838,  xxxviil  26. 

MiurUlO]  general,  appointed  captain-general  at  Madrid,  L 
zL  8l>— energetic  proceedings  of,  against  the  mob,  38— 
resigns,  89— suppression  of  the  tumults  caused  by  Rie- 
go^s  arrest,  48-HnieiKy  ct^  against  the  Madrid  riotocii 
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60— trial  of,  demanded,  66— Indedsion  of,  with  legard 

to  the  iiuurrectton  of  the  Guard,  64,  66— defeat*  their 

attack  on  Madrid,  66 — deprived  of  hie  command,  70 — 

desertion  of,  to  the  Royallets,  zlL  79. 
Marray,  Sir  George,  becomes  oobnial  secretarj,  IL  xxL 

97 — master-general  of  ordnance,  183&,  IIL  xzxt.  16 

note  — master-general  of  ordnance,  1841,  IV.  zlL  U 

note. 
Hurray,  Mr.  J.  A.,  lord  advocate,  1886,  m.  zzzr.  44 

note. 
Huseum,  breaking  up  of  the,  at  Paris,  L  Ili  87. 
Mush,  the  pacha  of.  Joins  the  Russians,  IL  xv.  68,  84 — 

submission  of,  to  the  Russians,  104 
Music,  general  passion  for,  in  Germany,  IIL  zzviiL  80 — 

the  great  composers  of  Gennany.  81  et  seq. 
Musselburgh,  vimlence  of  cholera  in,  IIL  xxxL  9. 
Mussulmans,  the,  in  the  Turkish  empire,  n.  xtii.  8 — num- 
bers of,  in  European  Turkey,  17  note-dumber  of,  in 

Constantinople,  42  note. 
Mit^tapha,  vlxier  of  Scodra,  II.  xiv.  80. 
Muittapha  Pacha,  defeat  of.  by  Boszarlk  n.  xiv.  04,  96— 

commences  the  siege  of  lOiBoloni^  06— raiMs  it,  and 

retreats,  ib. 
Musters,  Mr.,  deitruetion  of  his  seat,  and  death  of  Ida 

wife,  n.  xxllL  85. 
Mutiny,  appearances  of,  1844,  in  India,  IV.  xUx.  47. 
Mutiny  of  the  fleet.  Lord  Exmouth's  conduct  during  the, 

L  IL  69  note. 
Mutton,  pricee  of,  1824-1886,  IL  xlx.  64  note-IUl  in  price 

of,  1841  to  18«$,  IV.  xllL  86  note. 
Mutuellistes,  secret  society  of  the,  m.  xxx.  48. 
Mydan,  defeat  of  the  Afghans  at,  IV.  xlviU.  97. 
Mysore,  political  arrangements  with,  1834,  m.  xL  18. 
Mysteries  of  Puis,  Eugene  Sue's,  IL  xvUL  72. 

N. 

Naateba,  Cavmlgnae  at  the  iiege  of,  IV.  xiv.  lb. 

Nadin,  Mr.,  at  the  Peterloo  meeting,  I.  x.  27. 

Kadlr  Shah,  the  elege  of  Kars  by,  IL  xv.  69— the  inva- 
sion of  India  by,  IIL  xL  18— route  of,  80. 

Nagloe,  M.  de,  IIL  xxvii.  48  note. 

Nagpore,  treaty  with  rajah  of,  IIL  xxxix.  86— polltioal 
arrangements  with,  1834.  xl.  13— the  ex-raJah  of,  17. 

Magy  Sandor,  general,  dereat  of,  IV.  Iv.  66— execution 
of,  86. 

Nairn,  reversal  of  attainder  of  family  of,  IL  xz.  89. 

Nakhttchevan,  capture  of,  by  the  Russians,  II.  xiiL  78 — 
provinoe  of,  ceded  to  Russia,  xv.  88. 

Narour,  terms  of  treaty  of  Alx-la-ChapeUe  regarding,  I. 
vi.  69. 

Nanek,  the  founder  of  the  Sikhs,  IV.  xlix.  80. 

Nankin,  population  of^  IV.  xlvilL  6— advaneo  of  the 
British  to,  4i 

Nan- Ling  Mountains,  the,  IV.  xlviil.  7. 

Nantes,  concealment  of  the  Duchess  de  Berri  in.  III.  xxiz. 
61— her  betrayal  and  arrest,  68,  64 — imprisonment  of 
Duchess  de  Berri  in  castle  of,  65 — proposed  railway  from 
Paris  to,  xzxiv.  8— reform  banquet  at,  1840,  IV.  xHv. 
81 — ^line  of  steamers  to  Brasil  fV^m,  43— proposed  rail- 
way from  Paris  to,  79— sospension  of  cash  payments  by 
Unk  of,  L  86— disorders  at,  184S,  62. 

Nanttl,  captain,  a  leader  in  the  conspiracy  in  the  army, 
I.  ix.  81— escapes,  82. 

Nao-Nehol  Singh,  a  Sikh  chief.  IIL  xL  85. 

Napier,  admiral,  forces  under,  lor  the  campaign  in  Syria, 
IIL  xxxii.  62— defeat  of  Ibrahim  Pacha  by,  71— at 
bomlMtrdment  of  Acre,  72 — offer  of,  to  Mehemet  All,  74 
—measures  of,  in  Ireland,  1848,  IV.  xliil.  138. 

Napier,  Sir  Charies,  appointed  to  chief  command  in  Oude, 
iV.  xlix.  7 — his  first  proceedings  there,  8— commences 
hostilities,  9 — expeditfon  sgainst  Emaunghur,  10 — ^its 
capture,  11 — returns  to  the  Indns,  and  fresh  negotia- 
tions, 18 — his  determination  to  attack  the  Ameers,  18 
—advances  to  Meanee,  and  his  forces,  14 — battle  of 
Meanee,  15  et  teq. — its  results,  18 — capture  of  Hyder- 
al^,  19— reinforeements  received  by,  80 — summoned 
by  Shore  Mohammed  to  surrender,  88— his  answer,  ib. 
—position,  83— battle  of  Hyderabad,  84— its  results,  86 
— capture  of  Meerpoor  and  Omercote,  87 — final  defeat 
of  Share  Mohammed,  88— honors  conferred  on,  89 — his 
civil  administration,  80,  81 — on  the  discontents  among 
the  Sepoys,  47— character  of,  66— retirement  of,  92— 
appointed  commander-in-chief  In  India,  102 — on  the 
batUe  of  ChUUanwallah,  <b.  note— at  Wellington's  fu- 
neral, IvL  78, 79  nets. 

Napier,  lord,  proceedings  oC  In  Sicily,  IV.  xlvl.  87 — pro- 
ceedings of,  in  China,  xlvliL  19,  20— his  death,  80. 

Napier,  Sir  W.,  at  Wellington's  funeral,  IV.  Ivi  78— hU 
History  of  the  Peninsular  War,  remarks  on,  I.  v.  67. 

Napierville,  dispersion  of  Canadian  iniuigents  at.  III. 
xxxviL104. 

Nsples,  landing  and  fallnre  of  Marat  in,  I.  Ill  100  et  mq. 
—ikis  deaih  rasolTed  oa  I7  the  court,  103— reibmiB  in- 


troduced into,  tIL  101, 108— breach  of  the  king'e  prom* 
Ise  of  a  constitution,  102 — ^influence  of  Spsdn  on,  and 
commencement  of  the  revolution  in,  106--defectlott  of 
the  garrison  of,  107— the  revolution  in  Sicily,  100  et  seg. 
— ^rupture  of  negotiations  betweeiu  and  Sicily,  113— 
suppression  of  the  insnrreotion  in  Palermo,  114,  115 — 
meeting  of  the  Parliament,  116— the  king  of;  at  tlie 
Congress  of  lAybaoh,  viii.  78— proceedings  resolved  on 
against  the  revolution  in,  (b.— war  declared  against  the 
revolutionists  by  the  Congress  of  Laybach,  77 — ^ita  snb- 
Jttgation,  and  return  of  the  king,  79— entrance  of  the 
Austrians  into,  A.  — reaction  in,  and  hareh  measnres 
of  the  Royalists,  86— treaty  at  the  Congress  of  Verona 
regarding,  xii.  16 — reciprocity  treaty  with,  IL  zlx.  89 
note — attempted  insurrection  in,  1880,  xxv.  96  —  the 
revolution  in,  dreular  of  Mettemleh  regarding,  IIL 
xxvii.  88— exports  to,  1846-1849,  IV.  xlllI  118  note- 
treaty  with,  regarding  the  slave-trade,  xliv. 
tion  of  Lord  Minto  in,  xlvi.  78— publication  of 
stitytion  in,  1843, 86— revoluUon  in  SleUy.  liL  15— the 
king  resolves  to  grant  a  conatitntion,  18— spread  of  tlie 
revolution  in  Sldly,19 — Neapolitan  Insuiigents  defeated 

X*  Swiss,  80— king  dethroned  in  Sicily,  81— contest  in 
»s8ina,  82— eflfectof  the  counter-revolution  at,  on  the 
war  in  tht  north,  47 — reaction  in,  82 — assistanee  from 
England  and  France  to  the  Sicilians,  106— i%newal  of 
hostilities,  107— capture  of  Catania,  108— sabmissioa 
of  Palermo,  and  conclusion  of  the  war,  100 — Interven- 
tion of;  in  Rome,  118. 

Napoleon,  the  fall  of,  as  the  completion  of  the  firet  drama 
of  the  Revolution,  I.  L  1 — the  press  the  supporten  of 
the  despotism  of,  62 — discussion  on  bill  for  the  deten- 
tion of,  ii.  00 — ^reaction  throughout  France  against.  In 
1816,  llL  6— convention  excluding  him  and  his  family 
ftrom  the  throne,  49— and  regarding  the  diniosal  of  his 
person,  68 — bequest  by,  to  Cantillon,  vi.  78  —  law  for 
indemnity  to  donatories  oi;  ix.  102 — character  of,  as 
revealed  at  St.  Helena,  113 — reflections  on  his  captivity 
there,  114 — exaggerations  regarding  the  Enslish  treat- 
ment of  him,  116 — Lamartine's  account  of  his  exile, 
116— irritation  between  him  and  Sir  H.  Lowe,  117— 
change  on  him  before  his  death,  119— his  death.  180 — 
his  ftineral,  121 — sensation  excited  in  Europe,  188— the 
last  of  the  men  who  rule  their  age,  128— «nd  Chateau- 
briand, xL  6  note,  II.  xvilL  8 — conspiracy  of  Polignac, 
etc.,  against,  xvii.  1— causes  of  overthrow  of,  99 — the 
later  disaatera  of,  ascribed  to  the  Bourbons,  114 — neces- 
sity of  conquest  to,  117 — as  a  writer  of  rallitary  me- 
moirs, xviiL  42— his  merito  and  defects.  43 — his  dlsre> 
gard  of  truth,  44 — Jomini's  life  oU  45— Bonrriennei's 
Memoln  of,  61— the  Duchess  d'Abrantes's,  62 — at  Ey- 
lan,  Le  Gros's,  84— statue  of,  restored  to  the  Venddme 
column,  xxv.  66 — lervloes  of  Chlopicki  under,  xxvi.  8S 
— estimation  of  Antwerp  by.  III.  xxlx.  84 — additions 
to  the  citadel  by  him,  89— death  of  Ills  son,  xxx.  l8->- 
fortification  of  Paris  projected  by,  16— his  estimate  of 
literary  men,  66 — on  the  importance  of  Acre,  xxxiL  T 
— ^b(s  estimate  of  Egjrpt,  40— propoeed  removal  <Mr  re- 
mains of,  to  France,  xxxiv.  7B— removal  of  remains  oC 
tnm  St.  Helena,  86— their  reinterment  in  the  Church 
of  the  Invalidea,  87— political  manlfestaUons  on  the  oc- 
casion, 8S — ^intrigues  of,  with  Zemaun  Shah  for  Inva- 
sion of  India,  xl.  24— alliance  of  PeraU  with,  86. 

Napoleon  IIL,  me  Louis  Napoleon. 

Napolponists,  punishment  of  the  leading,  resolved  on,  L 
ilL  18 — the,  views  of,  on  the  conspiracy  of  1816, 188— 
feelings  o(  on  the  appointment  of  St.  l>r,  vL  41  —  re- 
newed activities  and  hopes  of,  1819,  Ix.  w— conspiracy 
among,  1820,  81— views  of,  in  France,  IL  xvit  101— in 
Frenoe  after  the  fall  of  Charies  X.,  and  their  chances 
of  saccees,  xxlv.  8— their  deibat,  24— discontent  of,  xxv. 
36— excitement  of,  on  the  restoration  of  the  statue  of 
Napoleon,  6ft— conspiracy  of  1888,  IIL  xxix.  83— elleet 
of  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Relchstadt  on,  xxx.  12 — 
Intrigues,  etc,  of,  in  Switseriand,  xxxllL  68— programs 
of,  in  France,  xxxiv.  44. 

Napoll  dl  Malvasla,  capture  o(  by  the  Greeks^  IL  xiv. 
87. 

Napoll  dl  Romania,  failure  of  the  Greeks  before,  n.  xiv. 
46— relieved  by  the  Turlu,  53 — and  again,  70--captar« 
of,  by  the  Greeks,  76— removal  of  the  legislative  Dody 
to,  and  Ita  surrender  to  them,  101 — asnssinatlon  of 
Capo  d'Istria  at,  IIL  xxxii.  84— establishment  of  An- 
gustln  Capo  d'Istria  at,  ih. 

Narisischklne,  madame,  accompanies  her  hosbaad  to  Si- 
beria, L  vlli.  141. 

Naselli,  general,  proceedings  of,  during  the  revolntloa  at 
Palermo,  L  vIL  110— his  failure  and  flight,  IIL 

Nassau,  representation  of;  in  the  Diet,  III.  xxvii.  4  note 
— population  and  military  contingent,  6  note— statistics 
of,  IV.  lilL  6  note- a  member  of  the  Zoll-Yerein,  1^ 
excitement  In,  on  the  French  Revolution  of  18^  SQL 

Naano,  Ubmtton  of  American  iUves  at,  IV.  xU.  87. 
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Nation  newsiMiper,  the,  in  Ireland,  IT.  xlUL  188  ~  trea- 
sonable language  of,  !▼!.  68. 

Nations,  provision  for  the  ultimate  decline  of,  I.  i.  45— 
overestimate  of  Uieir  capacity  lor  freedom,  and  its  re- 
sults, IV.  Ivil.  68. 

National  Assembly,  decree  convoking  the,  1848,  lY.  L  80 
—  postponed,  31  —  the  elections  for  the,  64 — its  first 
meeting,  65 — Lsmartlne's  speech  on  foreign  affairs,  66 
— appoGitment  of  ezecative  commission,  67 — divirion 
between,  and  the  Socialists,  68_in8urrection  against 
the,  7(^its  dispersion  by  the  mob.  71, 72— its  victory, 
T8,  74— subtiequent  proceedings,  75— Louis  Napoleon 
•leeted  to,  76— elections  for  June,  77 — measures  of, 
against  the  insurrection  of  June,  85— sentence  on  the 
prisoners,  94— continne  dictatorship  to  Cavaignac,  97 
—-restrictive  measures  of,  after  revolt  of  June,  11.  4 — 
election  of  Louis  Napoleon,  and  his  address,  19— debate 
on  Cavalgnac's  conduct,  28^~declare  Lonis  Napoleon 
president,  29— feeling  of,  toward  Louis  Napoleon,  IviL 
1— election  of  vice-president,  4 — the  llnanoes,  and  de- 
bate on  aUt  duties,  6 — additional  duty  on  suooessions, 
6 — laws  regarding  prison  labor,  8 — reaction  against  it, 
10— propomtion  for  its  dissolntlon,  11. 

National  Assembly,  the  German,  Its  proceedings,  IV.  liiL 
6i — debate  on  the  Frankfort  insurrection,  68— Jealousy 
of  Anstrla,  69 — ^proceedings  od  the  execution  of  Blum, 
71— breach  with  Austria,  72— influence  of  the  dubs,  73 
— crown  oOiBred  to  King  of  Prussia,  74— note  of  Austria 
to,  76— breach  with  Prussia,  79— remove  to  Stntteaidt, 
ib, — ^violent  proceedings  there,  and  dissolution,  80. 

National  Assembly,  the  Greek,  divisions  In,  1823,  IL  ziv. 
88. 

National  Assembly,  the  Pmsdan,  proceedings  of,  IV.  lilL 
64--riot  at  the  haU,  66— collision  with  the  crown,  66— 
they  resolve  to  resist,  57— dissolved  by  force,  68— con- 
tinued contest,  69 — finallv  dissolved,  61 — the  new.  In 
Prussia,  proceedings  of,  86— dlsecdved,  ib.— new,  and  Its 
measures,  88. 

National  Assoolatioii,  fonnatkm  of  tiie,  In  France,  EL  zxv. 
51. 

National  character,  not  dependent  on  InstltntlottSvI.  1.  61 
— causes  which  have  formed,  in  Russia,  vliL  37,  88— 
the  British,  Influence  of  its  practical  tendency,  in.  xzzl. 
4— consUncy  of,  in  China,  IV.  xlvlIL  2. 

National  Convention,  the  Chartist,  m.  xxzvlL  68—1848, 
rv.  xlilL  133. 

National  danger,  peculiar,  acorolng  from  the  revolution 
ofl848,LI.  28. 

National  debt,  the  French,  lav  for  reducing  the  interest 
of,  L  ziL  113— passed  by  the  Deputies,  but  thrown  out 
1^  the  Peers,  114— measures  for  reductaig  it,  IL  xvL  36 
—1827,  62— statistics  of  It,  xvil.  87— conflscation  dL 
during  the  revolution,  181— the  proposed  reduction  of 
the  interest  on,  1836,  m.  xxxiiL  47— difficulty  of  ques- 
tion  regarding  it,  48— arguments  for  it,  49— and  against 
It,  SO-^&ll  of  the  ministry  on  the  question,  61 — course 
taken  by  Thiers  on  the  question,  65— Increase  of,  under 
lioals  Fhnippe,  IV.  xliv.  5. 

National  debt.  Great  Britain,  sUtlstics  of;  1820,  L  x.  65 
note— sum  applied  to  Its  reduction,  1823,  IL  xix.  10 — 
and  1824, 11— simplifying  of  the  accounts,  and  provi- 
BioD  for  its  permanent  reduction,  1823, 14 — reduction  of, 
1821  to  1826, 16— amount  d,  paid  off,  1822-1825,  xxL 
82  note— reduction  of,  1826-1828,  81— amount  paid  off, 
1829,  xxIL  10— practical  abandonment  of  the  sinking 
fund,  86  et  seq, — Increase  of  it  to  1854,  88  note — ^reduc- 
tion of  it  Aram  1815  to  1830,  ib.— sUte  of,  1884,  m. 
xxxL  l&O'-and  1845,  IV.  xUL  20—1888  and  1852,  ivi  88 

National  debt,  the,  of  India,  m.  xxxix.  21  note— 1857, 
rv.  xUx.  123. 

National  debt,  the  Russian,  L  vllL  47  note,  61  note. 

National  debt,  the  Spanish,  1818,  L  viL  51—1820, 86  note. 

National  defenses.  Lord  Palmerston*s  cabinet  minute  on 
the,  IV.  xliil.  27. 

National  distress,  Mr.  Attwood*8  speech  on,  1888,  IIL  zzxL 
56—1842,  Fed  on  the  causes  of,  IV.  xlL  88. 

National  education,  see  Education. 

National  Gallery,  foundation  of  the,  IT.  xlx.  16. 

National  Guard,  review  of  the,  bv  Charles  X.,  IL  xvL  68 
— ^Its  disbanding.  68— results  of  this,  64— reflecti<ms  on 
it,  65— re-estabUshment  of,  by  constitution  of  1880, 
xxiv.  48— violence  of  the  deputations  of,  to  the  king, 
66 — threatening  position  of.  under  Lafkyette.  69— dis- 
aflbction  of;  In  PisrIs,  xxv.  14— demands  (»f  Lafayette  on 
Its  behalf  15— he  Is  dismissed  fhim  Its  command.  16— 
of  Lyoi)^  review  ot  HL  xxlx.  10— part  of  them  jom  the 
liMurgenta,  12— indecision  of,  during  the  insuireetion 
of  1882, 66— the  artillery  disbanded,  67— fkilure  of  those 
of  Paris,  68— of  the  banlleue,  fidelity  of.  68, 72— fidelity 
of,  under  Louis  Philippe,  xxx.  61 — of  Paris,  reform 
movement  among,  1840,  IV.  xliv.  81— of  Toulouse,  in- 
surrection of;  62    dlsuftlved,  68— demonliaaUon  of;  In 


France.  106, 107-.disoontent  of,  1847,  xlvii.  IT— Invid- 
ious policy  of;  1848,  62— they  In  effect  Join  the  insur- 
Knts,  53 — during  the  revolt,  66— defection  of,  from 
uls  Philippe,  78 — decree  dissolving  the  flank  compa- 
nies of,  L  50— demonstration  against  it,  51 — during  the 
revolt  of  March,  61— during  the  revolt  of  May  15,  71, 
78,  74— during  the  insurrection  of  June,  83— clianges 
in,  by  Cavaignac,  98 — dissolving  of,  in  various  parts  of 
France,  IvH.  22. 

National  Guard,  defeat  and  disbanding  of  the,  in  Naples, 
IV.  in  2<). 

National  Guard,  estaUishment  of  a,  in  Falenno,  L  vlL 
112. 

National  Guard,  organisation  of;  In  Poland,  11.  xxvL  26w 

National  Guard,  appointment  of;  in  Prussia.  IV.  liU.  24 

National  Guard,  esublishment  of,  in  Spain  in  1820,  L  viL 
78. 

National  independence,  nnivemJ  paaslan  for,  HL  xxxix. 
1-^caoses  of  it,  2. 

NaUonal  industry,  exhIUtion  of  works  of;  in  France,  L  ix. 
7. 

National  Intervention,  UmitB  of  the  right  of;  L  viiL  74. 

National  newspaper,  cireulati<m  of,  U.  xvi  19  note->at- 
tacks  of,  on  the  Polignac  ministry,  xvU.  6— prosecution 
of,  33— protest  against  the  ordonnanees  signed  in  office 
of,  68— its  office  dosed  by  government,  64— supports  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  xxiv.  15— denunciations  of  Caetanir 
Parier  by,  xxv.  51— declaration  of,  for  a  republic,  HL 
xxlx.  18,  20— suppression  of,  67— tone  of,  1889,  xxxiv. 
40— violence  of,  on  the  Eastern  question,  94-.on  the 
general  passion  for  reform,  IV.  xUv.  20— proeecuti^  of, 
1841,  52— publication  of  the  alleged  letten  of  Louis 
Philippe  by,  58— repeated  prosecutions  of;  65— on  the 
escape  of  Louis  Napoleon,  xlvl.  82— on  the  proposed  re- 
form banquet,  xlvii.  48L 

National  Pdltieal  Union,  fbrmatlon  of  the,  II.  xxUL  91. 

National  progress  and  independence,  effects  of  firee  trade 
on,  IV.  xllli  162. 

National  Union,  the,  efforts  of,  to  coerce  the  Peers,  IL 
xxiiL104. 

National  work-shops,  eetaUishment  ol,  af^enna,  IV.  liv. 
81. 

Nationally,  elements  of,  in  Greece,  II.  xiv.  1. 

Native  courts,  the,  in  India,  m.  xxxix.  29. 

Natural  children,  large  proportion  of,  in  the  towns  of 
France,  IL  xvil.  122-poUtical  eflbcts  of  this,  128. 

Natural  productions,  variety  of,  in  China,  IV.  xlviil.  9. 

Natural  Theology,  Paley*B,  I.  v.  88. 

Navacta,  storming  and  massacre  of,  II.  xiv.  69. 

Naval  department,  the  French,  peculation,  etc,  in,  IV. 
xlviL  10.  . 

Naval  forces,  ^^o  attack  of  land  defenses  by,  HL  xxxiv. 
98et9eq, 

Naval  pensions,  conversion  of,  1824, 11.  xix.  12. 

Naval  school,  establishment  of.  In  Turkey,  III.  xxxiL  58. 

Naval  supremacy,  danger  to,  tcom  alliance  between  France 
and  Spain,  IV.  xlvL  35. 

Navarino,  capture  of,  by  the  Greeks,  n.  xiv.  87 — siege  of; 
by  Ibrahim  Pacha,  120 — capture  of,  188 — ^importance  of, 
to  him,  126— arrival  of  the  Turkish  fleet  at,  166— the 
allies  resolve  on  entering,  160 — foroes  on  both  sides,  160 
—battle  of,  161  et  seg.— r^oicings  throughout  Greece 
on,  166— sensation  caused  by  it  over  Europe,  167 — ^who 
was  the  aggressor  at  it,  168— surrender  of,  by  theTurkf, 
XV.  140 — debate  in  Parliament  on,  xxL  98---evaGuation 
of,  by  the  French,  IIL  xxxIL  88L 

Navarre,  revolt  of  Mina  In,  L  viL  86— insurrection  in, 
1820,  69 — the  members  returned  by,  to  the  Cortes  of 
1820.  79 — ^reception  of  the  decree  against  the  priests  in, 
89 — insurrection  in,  against  the  Cortes,  xL  85— dbtnrb- 
ances  In,  45 — Royalist  insurrection  in,  48— the  civil  war 
in,  55 — successes  of  Uie  Royalists  in,  58 — ^renewed  in- 
surrection in,  60. 

Navarro,  Philippe,  a  leader  in  the  Cortes  of  1890,  L  vlL 
84 

Navigation  laws,  the,  effects  of  the  repeal  of,  on  shipping, 
L  L  28  note— Brougham  on,  Iv.  24— history  of;  IL^xix. 
20— retaliatory  measures  of  other  nations,  21— modified 

5r  Mr.  Wallace's  five  acts,  22— remote  cause  of  repeal 
;  xxl.  17— protective  character  of,  xxxiiL  124— tempo- 
nxj  suspension  o^  durfaig  the  famine,  IV.  xliiL  89 — 
— debate  on,  1847,  85 — cry  fbr  repeal  of,  Ivi.  6 — debates 
on  it,  7  et  ee^.— the  repeal  carried,  15— its  results,  16  §t 
aeq. 

Navigation  packets,  companies  for,  1825,  IL  xix.  66  note. 

Navy,  the  British,  present  state  of,  I.  L  28— reduction  in, 
on  the  peace.  IL  9—1818,  iv.  42— motion  fbr  redaction 
of;  n.  xxii.  29— debates  on  the  estimates.  1880,  81— re- 
ductions  fai,  1882,  IIL  xxxL  10— and  1888, 68— reduced 
state  of,  in  1841,  xxxil.  81— weakness  of,  1836,  xxxvL 
61— weakness  of  the.  1840,  xxxvilL  85— compared  wilh 
Mpulatlon,  etc,  1792  and  1888,  ib,  note— flogging  in, 
n^  xliil.  94-4sompa(ed  with  those  of  YnaM  and  Rus- 
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flta.  1M6,  81—1847-1848,  xItI  107—1840,  etOL,  M.  88— 

Navy,  the  ChiiittBe,  IV.  zlviU,  & 

Nayy,  the  Egyptian,  its  oxganisafclon,  eta,  under  Mebem- 
et  All,  IIL  xxziL  8. 

NaT7,  the  French,  1826,  II.  ztI  5i— and  Ensliih,  1840, 
IIL  zxxiL  61— Ineraaae  of,  on  the  Eastern  crids,  tttIv. 
06— 1848,  IV.  IvlL  7. 

Kavy,  the  Roaaian,  reeroiting,  oiganixatlan,  etc.,  of  the, 
I.viiL46. 

Nttvy,  the  Spanish,  its  former  importance  and  present 
state,  I.  TiL  6— state  of,  1818,  60. 

Kavy,  the  Turldsh,  IL  zilL  48. 

Navies  ^^  continental,  details  of,  IV.  xlilL  98  nota 

Navy  6  per  cents.,  the  reduction  m  the,  L  x.  146. 

Navy  Island,  occupation  ot^  by  the  American  sympathis- 
ers, in.  zxzviL  89 — evacnated,  91. 

NeapoUtanB,  imprisonment  o^  at  Palermo,  L  vIL  111. 

Neoker,  M.  de,  father  of  Madame  de  Stael,  IL  xvUL  14 

Negrier,  general,  operations  under,  in  Algeria,  IV.  xlr. 
28. 

Nogrler,  general,  death  of,  IV.  1.  91,  94. 

Negroes,  the,  sketch  of  early  settlement  of,  in  the  West 
Indies,  nL  xxxL  76 — it  was  caused  by  necessity,  77 — 
ultimate  benefita  of  it  to  them,  78— it  brought  them  to 
dvlUaation,  79 — advantages  of  fixing  them  on  partlcU' 
lar  estates,  80— Influence  of  the  abuitian  of  the  slare- 
trade  In  effecting  this,  81 — ^thelr  eenerslly  prosperous 
condition,  82— hisunection  oL  in  Jamaica.  1831,  87,  88 
— ^ruinous  effscto  of  emancipation  to,  105 — discontent  of, 
under  the  apprentioeahip  system,  xxxvlL  117 — abolition 
of  it,  121,  122— difficulties  fh>m  their  indisposition  to 
work,  128— dislike  of,  to  continuous  labor,  123, 125— 
proposed  relaxatioa  of  laws  for  importation  of,  IV.  zUIL 
8— effect  of  the  restrictions,  10. 

Negro  emandpatlaii,  a  result  of  the  diangee  of  1880  in  En- 
^and,  L  1.  9 — remote  cause  otIL  xxl  17 — scheme  of 

Eual.  and  ito  advantages,  m.  xxxL  83 — It  was  ra- 
id by  the  planters,  86— feeling  in  &vor  of  Imme- 
),  90 — arguments  for  it  in  Faniament,  91  et  erg.— 
fiMal  efiiBOta  of,  on  the  West  Indies,  104— ita  ruinous  ef- 
fects on  the  negroes,  106— effects  oiy  in  stimulating  pro- 
duction in  the  slave  states,  106— and  on  the  foreign 
slave-trade,  107 — reflections  on  it  and  ita  experienced 
results,  108 — the  true  causes  of  ita  failure,  ib. — hiatal  re- 
sulta  ot  xxxvli.  126— efGacts  of,  on  production  of  sugar 
in  the  West  Indies,  IV.  xU.  106,  xliii.  9— colonial  dis- 
content caused  by,  IvL  46. 

N^ro  davery,  motion  and  debate  on,  18S0,  IL  xzIL  66— 
commencement  of  the  sgitation  on,  ih, 

N^propont,  the  Turks  shut  up  in,  II.  xlv.  91 — relieved,  A. 

"^  —relieved  by  the  Turics,  l(k 

Nelson,  the  attack  of,  on  Copenhagen,  as  an  Illustration  of 
naval  attack  on  land  defenses,  IIL  xxxlv.  29. 

Nelson,  Wolfred,  a  leader  of  the  Canadian  Insuiigents, 
capture  of;  IIL  xxxvIL  82— sentence  on,  96 — again  heads 
the  insuiigents,  104. 

Nemours,  duke  de,  designs  of  the  Spanish  liberals  re- 
garding, n.  xxlv.  67 — a  candidate  for  crown  of  Belgium, 
XXV.  20— it  ofliared  to  him  and  refused,  21— at  the  ex- 
plosion of  the  Infernal  machine,  lU.  xxxUL  80— his 
horse  wounded,  ib. — reception  of,  at  Beriin  and  Vienna, 
63— In  Algeria,  102,  103— at  siege  of  Constantino.  119, 
121, 128— maniage  ot;  to  the  Princess  of  Saxe-Coburg, 
xxxlv.  71 — settlement  on  him  refused  by  the  Deputies, 
72 — amnesty  on  his  marriage,  76— attempted  assassina- 
tion of,  IV.  xllr.  66— named  by  the  Duke  d*  Orleans  re- 
gent, 88 — debate  on  the  bill  confirming  this,  84  et  eeg, 
— blU  carried,  91— at  Milianah,  xlv.  27— the  Prince  de 
Jolnvllle's  letter  to,  xlvU.  2,  8— orders  the  withdrawal 
of  the  troops  during  the  Insurrection  of  1848,  61 — meas- 
ures of;  for  the  escape  of  the  royal  &mily,  68 — accom- 
panies the  Duchess  d*  Orleans  to  the  Deputies,  69— es- 
cape of,  77. 

Neo  Castron,  capture  of,  by  the  Turks,  II.  xlv.  188. 

Nepaul,  the  war  with,  see  Ohoorkaa. 

NKtraux,  M.,  Cesar  de,  I.  iU.  8L 

Nesselrode,  count,  demands  the  disbanding  of  the  army 
of  the  Loire.  L  III.  26— at  Aix-ta-Chapelle,  vi  61— at  the 
Congress  of  Troppau,  vilL  70 — declaration  of;  against 
the  revdt  in  M<^avla,  IL  xlv.  19— convention  roraird- 
Ing  Greece  anranged  by,  144— proclamation  to  the  wal- 
laehians^ete.,  by.  xv.  86— at  the  Congress  of  Monts- 
Oraets,  uL  xxx.  2& 

Nethsriaads,  Kingdom  of  the,  efbeta  of  the  allianoe  of 
France  and  England  on  the,  L  L  8— contributions  firom 
France  to,  IIL  48  note— treaty  #lth,  for  abolishing  the 
alave-trade,  tv.  46— arransementa  of  the  treaty  of  Aix- 
la-ChapeUe  regarding  the  fortresses  of,  vL  60— measures 
in  retaliation  for  the  navigation  laws  by,  n.  xix.  24— 
reciprocity  treaty  with,  29  note— the  royal  speech  en  the 
revolt  In  the,  xxtt.  71— Kingdom  of,  prosperity  ex\}Qyed 
by,  69— ita  final  dislocation,  xxv.  20, 22    settlement  of; 


propoied  by  the  five  powen,  7&— votes  of;  in  the  Ger- 
manic Diet,  in.  xxviL  4  note.— 5ee  Belgium  and  Hol- 
land. 

NeufchAtel,  decision  of,  on  the  Sunderbond,  IV.  xlrL  96 
— measures  of,  to  prevent  Introduction  of  supplies  fimn 
France,  97— neuter  in  the  contest  between  the  Raittrafs 
and  Sunderbund,  lOS. 

Neulll/,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  at,  during  the  rerdntion  of 
1830,  Q.  xxlv.  11^6— deputatkm  to  him  there,  and  in- 
tervlew  between  Thiers  and  the  duchess,  17— sacking 
of  chateau  of.  1848,  IV.  L  4. 

Neuklrohen,  railway  between,  and  Wiener-Keustedt,  IIL 
xxvIL  67. 

Neumayer,  genera],  IV.  IviL  80. 

Neuville,  Hyde  de,  ess  Hyde  de  NeuvUIe. 

Neva,  bridge  over  the,  L  vUL  61— danger  fhan,  at  SL  ?»• 
tersbttig,  93. 

New  Grenada,  British  exporto  to,  L  xIL  106  note— ted- 
procity  treaty  with,  II.  xlx.  29  note. 

New  Uampahire,  statistics  of  banks  In,  IIL  zzrrlL  T 
note. 

New  Jersey,  statistics  of  banks  In,  IIL  xzzviL  T  note— 
minority  against  Van  Buren  In,  ^. 

New  Navarino,  capture  of.  1^  the  Turka,  IL  xiv.  128. 

New  Orieans,  the  crash  of  1837  in,  IIL  £xxvii.  28. 

New  Providence,  liberation  of  American  slaves  at,  17.  xiL 
87. 

New  South  Wales,  preponderanoe  of  oooTlcta  ia,  IIL 
xxxvilL  7 — sales  of  lands  In,  IL 

New  York,  hnmlgnttion  Into,  I.  L  66  note— slatistieB  of 
banks  In,  m.  xxxvIL  7  note— petition  fronu  in  favor  of 
the  banks,  21— Increase  of  banks  In,  1837, 23— the  crash 
of  1887  in,  28— petition  fhnn  merchanta  of,  and  Ita  re- 
jection, 29-^eieat  of  Van  Buren  in,  <&.— miles  of  rail- 
way In,  rv.  xUIL  122  note— line  of  steamen  from  Havre 
to,  xUv.  43. 

New  Zealand,  colonization  of,  L  L  9— first  settlement  of 
British  colonlsta  in,  IIL  xxxvIiL  18 — speecli  at  Glasgow 
to  emigrants,  14. 

Newcastie,  the  duke  of,  destructicm  of  his  seat  at  Nottiqg- 
ham,  IL  xxUL  8& 

Newcastle,  Reform  meeting  at,  IL  xxifi.  86— rident  Re- 
form meetiDg  at,  104— first  appearance  of  cholera  at,  IIL 
xxxL  9 — election  oi  1836  bu  xxxv.  19 — suppression  of 
Chartist  meeting  at,  xxxvIL  67— failure  of  banks  in, 
1847,  rv.  xliii  101. 

Newhaven,  landing  of  Louis  PhUlroe  at,  IV.  zIviL  7T. 

Newport,  Sir  John,  amendment  of,  on  the  com  bflL  IL 
xxL80. 

Newport,  dlsfiranchlsed,  H.  zxUL  48  note— the  Cihartlik 
rising  at,  HI.  xxxviL  64— its  defeat,  60. 

Newry,  Increase  of,  since  the  Union,  HL  xxzL  124  note: 

Newspapere,  law  regarding  the.  In  France,  L  Ix.  10— the 
leading,  of  Paris,  and  psrties  supporting  them^  1819, 14 
—numbers  of.  In  1782. 1790,  and  1821,  x.  126  Bat»— 
joint-stock  companies  ror,  1826,  H.  xix.  66  note— pro- 
posed reduction  of  duties  oiLxxilL  29  note— arlrftniy 
suppressions  of.  In  Crennany,  uL  xxvIL  48— prosecntlcas 
of,  under  Louis  Philippe,  xxix.  79 — ^reduction  of  staiap 
0X1,  xxxvi.  60— suppressions  of,  1848,  IV.  U.  6. 

Newspaper  press,  rise  and  Infiuence  of  the,  In  England,  L 
V.  114— its  generally  popular  character,  116 — ephemeral 
character  of  it,  116 — r^ectlons  on  it,  117 — tooe.  etc, 
of  the,  In  France  in  1817,  vL  44 — infiuence  of  um,  in 
France,  H.  xvil.  18— circulation  of,  19  note— of  Paris, 
tone  of  the.  1889,  ITL  xxxiv.  40— In  the  United  States, 
war  of,  against  the  Banks,  xxxviL  14. 

Newspaper  writen,  different  class  of;  in  Frsaoe  and  &i- 
gUnd,  IL  xvIIL  74 

Newton,  disfranchised,  IL  xzllL  42  note. 

Newtonbarry,  tithe  conflict  at,  1831,  IL  xzliL  90. 

Ney,  marshal,  the  arrest  and  trial  of,  ordered,  L  iiL  19u. 
tiie  treason  of,  82 — ^hls  departure  ttom  Pads,  and  arrest 
at  Boseonis,  83 — his  trial,  84— his  defense  and  oaodem> 
nation.  86— the  capitulation  of  Paris  appealed  to  oo  be- 
half or,  86— is  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  death,  87 
— hit  death  determined  on  by  the  king,  88— his  exern- 
tion,  89 — reflections  on  it,  90— and  on  Wellington^  eoo- 
nection  with  It,  91 — reflections  <m  the  death  of,  74-^a- 
demnity  to,  Ix.  108  note — ^the  evidence  of  Bounnont 
against,  H.  xvIL  4 

Ney,  niadame,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  L  UL  9L 

Nealb,  baUIe  of,  III.  xxxIL  49. 

Niagara,  destruction  of  the  Caroline  at,  til.  xxxvIL  90. 

Nicholas,  the  emperor,  ukaae  in  fhvor  of  the  serfs  by,  L 
vliL  28— on  the  tendency  of  Russia  toward  Conatanti- 
ttople,  84— on  the  effect  of  the  distances  in  Rnsria,  89 
— efforta  of,  for  reducing  the  public  expAditore,  47 
note — measures  of,  to  check  government  f^muda,  61— 
gains  of  Russia  under,  64  note — marriage  of;  to  the 
Frinoeas  Charlotte  of  Prussia,  60— drcumstaneea  at- 
tending his  succession.  111 — at  first  refuses  the  crown, 
116    at  last  proclaimed  empetor,  136— Che  oouqpbacy 
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ftfalnst  him,  llT^dertgiu  of  the  eoBipiimton  with  re- 
fsrd  to,  120— the  revoll  against  him,  128— hit  heroio 
eondact  daring  it,  lS4<--ha  advanoea  jigainat  tb«  rebelai 
125— hia  foroea,  12<U-attempU  at  mediation,  127, 128_ 
hia  ilnal  Tictoiy,  128_hia  fmnorona  oonduot  to  the  pri^ 
▼atea,  ISOL-comminlon  oflnqairy,  ISl — generoua  cod- 
dnct  of,  to  the  nlativea  of  the  oonviett,  148— at  the 
expiatory  oeremony,  144— reforma  introduced  in  all  de- 
partmenta  by,  146— great  legal  icfonna,  148— eeronatlon 
of,  148— hia  ehaiaetar,  and  parallel  between  him  and 
Peter  the  Great,  148— he  la  enaentiaUy  Riiarian,  150l- 
hia  penonal  appearance  and  failinga,  161 — ^mollTea  of^ 
for  hU  Malatance  to  AoatrU  in  1848,  II.  xia  57— Tiews 
of,  regarding  Greeee,  xIt.  144— mptore  between  Bnaiia 
and  the  Mohammedan  powera  on  hia  aeceaaion,  zr.  8— 
hc^taiUea  with  Fteata,  8  •(  009.  — negottattona  with 
Turkey,  and  hia  demanda,  15— conrention  of  Aokerw 
man,  16— reforma  Introduced  into  Rnaala,  80^— preparaf 
tiona  for  war  with  Tnrkey,  87— begina  the  eampaiga 
againat  Turkey,  1888,  88— deatgna  of,  45, 47— meaaarea 
of,  at  Odeaaa,  for  proaeeution  of  the  war,  48— takea  the 
command  before  Varna,  65— aorrender  of  Varna,  61— 
aaila  for  Odeiaa,  and  narrow  eaoape  of,  64 — ereatea 
Paakewiteh  a  fleld^nnrahal,  110— viewa  of,  regaiding 
Oreeee,  144— reception  of  embaasador  from  Louia  Phi- 
lippe by,  zziT.  48-~nnauu,iMaaftil  negottationa  of  the 
Polea  with,  zzvi.  87— proclamation  and  preparatloni 
of,  againat  Poland,  88— r^Jecta  all  eflbrta  at  aocommo^ 
daUon,  88— formally  dethroned  by  the  Polish  Diet,  40 
— Hsmeltlea  of,  in  Poland,  after  the  war,  and  hia  conduct 
during  the  cholera,  94— meeting  of,  with  the  Emperor 
Framda  and  Frederick  William  at  Munaehengrate,  and 
meaanrea  reaohred  on,  IIL  zxriL  68— conneotioa  bo> 
tween,  and  the  King  of  Pmaaia,  8T— at  the  Congreaa 
of  M unts-Oraets,  zzz.  86,  88— Intexftrenfie  of,  between 
Turkey  and  Egypt^xzziL  88  tt  aea— reception  of  Lord 
Durham  by,  etc.,  27 — the  preridencry  of  Oreeee  con- 
ferred on  his  aecretary,  88— declaration  of,  regarding 
Egypt,  40L-Tlatt  o<;  to  England,  IV.  xlL  118— iti  polife- 
Idii  objecta,  180L^lnTeatmenta  of,  in  Britiah  Ainda,  zlliL 
98 — purehaaoa  of,  in  French  fnnda,  1846^  zlvii.  6— pro- 
poaab  of,  regarding  aettlement  of  Germany,  liii.  98— 
part  taken  by,  in  Schleawig  queation,  OT— reeolTCff  on . 
aariattng  Anabtia  wainak  Hungary.  Iv.  88— proohuna^ 
tlon  to  hia  troopa  after  the  doie  of  tne  Hungioian  war, 

Niotoll,  Dr.,  Judge-advocate,  1841,  IV.  zli.  14  note. 

Micholl,  Ma.,  on  the  Scotch  poor-law,  IV.  zlil.  88  notei  • 

Micholla,  Mr.,  hia  report  on  the  Irlah  poor.  III.  zzrvi.  47 
—on  the  ikate  of  Ireland  daring  the  fiunlne,  IV.  zlUL 
84. 

Kicholla,  General  Bbe  Jaaper,  at  the  aatanlt  of  Bhar^re, 
III.  zzziz.  88,  84,  IV.  zItHL  40— nrgea  abandoning 
Afghanistan,  61 — ancceeded  by  Gough,  zliz.  87. 

NIcolaon,  c^tain,  defeat  of  Ghaaeea  by,  IIL  zL  68^ia 
the  Funjaub,  IV.  zliz.  60l 

Nicopolia,  capture  of  Tnfkiah  flotilla  near,  IL  xr.  118. 

Micoda,  maaaaere  of  the  Greeka  in,  IL  zir.  97. 

Kietl,  popidation  of;  IL  ziiL  38  note. 

Kiebnhr,  the  worka  of.  III.  zxriiL  48. 

Niedawiadka,  maaaaere  at,  IV.  zItL  88. 

Kiemeewics,  Julian,  a  member  of  the  prorialoiial  govt, 
emment  of  Poland,  II.  zzvL  18. 

MIemen,  defeat  of  the  Rnaaiana  on  the,  II.  zztL  80. 

Nieuport,  terms  of  treaty  of  Alz-la-Chapelle  regarding, 
LTi.69. 

Hiketaa,  at  the  batUe  of  Valteaaa,  n.  zir.  87— defeats  of 
Chovrohld  FKba  by,  78— defeat  of  the  Tuika  at  Aglon 
Oroa  by,  76— defeat  of  the  Tnrka  at  Acnsta  by,  87— at 
the  battle  of  Mount  Helioon,  98— Joina  Coloootronl 
againat  the  legiaUttTe,  88— takes  part  with  the  Senate 
against  Coloootronl,  101— eommanda  the  garrison  of 
MlaBolooghi,  129. 

mmea,  Boyaliat  atrodtiea  at,  L  ill.  84,  86— depressed 
state  of  the  workmen  of,  1831,  III.  zziz.  2-^disorden 
nt,  1848,  IV.  1.  62. 

Rimmo,  Mr.,  on  the  condition  oTthe  Irlah  poor,  IL  zz. 
8,8. 

Nimrond,  operatloiia  of  Ibnham  Paeha  at,  in.  zszlL  14 

Kingpo,  atorming  of,  by  the  Britbh,  IV.  zItUI.  8T— de- 
feata  of  the  Chinese  round,  88— opening  of,  4& 

Nisam  medlB,  the,  in  Turkey,  IL  zr.  7. 

Noaillea,  the  duke  de,  takea  the  oaths  to  Louis  Philippe, 
IL  zziT.  44 

Nobfllty,  the,  degraded  atate  of,  in  Spabi,  L  TtL  18— de- 
cree revlTing  the  privilegea  of,  in  Spain,  87— ciriUaa- 
iloa  oonlbied  to,  in  Roatta,  Tiii.  40^-eifccta  of  the  de- 
■tmetion  of,  in  France,  II.  zrii.  180— its  eflbetaon  the 
daily  press,  zrllL  75— the  flrst  French  BcTolutioa  di- 
reeled  agatast,  zzir.  1— Inflnence  08  the  rsTolntlon  on. 
In  Frtnoe,  zzr.  104— the  feudal,  their  Jealon^  of  the 
horooghs,  in.  zziiL  44— efltBCta  of  their  heading  the 
Eogllih  movemeat,  zxzL  6>— oontBut  between  eondnet 


ot  In  France  and  England,  O^-repreaentaticn  of,  in 
Germany,  IV.  lilL  9— privilegea  oi;  in  Hnagary,  1  i— 
Hungarian,  aurrender  of  their  prtTileges  by,  liv.  16. 
Noblea,  the  caate  of,  in  Rnsala,  I.  TiU.  86-4n  the  Statea- 

eeral  of  Praasla,  IIL  zzrii  77  and  note— the  Pollah, 
easy  of  Russia  of;  rv.  xItL  18— rsgnlationa  regard- 
_,  in  Prussian  Poland,  1^— and  in  Oalida,  15— insur- 
rection oi;  in  Gaiicia,  80. 
Nomad  racee  of  Northern  Afrtea,  the,  IIL  zzziil.  94— 
tribea,  transference  of,  ftom  Turkey  to  Russia,  IL  ziiL 
46. 
Nomination  boronglia,  Catholic  emancipation  the  result 
of  the,  II.  zzi.  ISS — the  system  of,  zziL  8 — outcry 
agalnflit,  zzilL  5 — alleged  Talne  of,  60 — unlveml  hoa- 
tilitT  againat,  181— thia  Increaaed  by  the  talent  admit- 
ted trr  them,  188— error  of  the  ConserratlTea  in  defend- 
ing, 188— pnctical  repreeentation  of  the  coloniea,  etc., 
by.  145— as  a  means  of  admitting  talent  to  the  House, 
151— importance  of,  to  the  producers,  IV.  zlli.  88. 
Non-interrention,  the  due  limita  of,  1.  tIU.  74— principle 
of,  aa  pneticed  by  Wellington  toward  Portugal,  ll. 
zzli.l& 
Non-iealdeQce,  Infloenoe  of/ln  Ireland,  III.  zzzL  68L 
Noor  Mohammed,  one  of  the  Ameers  of  Seinde,  IV.  zliz.  6. 
Noor,  prince  de,  defeated  by  the  Danes,  IV.  lilL  41. 
Norlmiy,  lord,  mnrder  oA  in  Ireland,  III.  zzzrili.  86. 
Norfolk,  duke  of,  bill  for  removing  the  diaaUlitiea  of  the, 

IL  zz.  28— at  Wellington's  ftineral,  IV.  ItI.  77. 
Norfolk,  additional  members  for,  II.  zzilL  48  note. 
Normal  achools,  establishment  of;  in  France,  IV.  thy.  18 

— establlahment  of^  in  Tuscany,  zItL  69. 
Norman  Cononeat,  Thleny'a  History  of  the,  IL  zriiL  80, 

81. 
Nonaanhy,  lord,  motion  by,  on  the  nost-offloe,  L  z.  148 
—administration  of.  In  Ireland,  IIL  zzzrl.  64— hia 
resignation,  f  ft.— liberation  of  the  Glasgow  ObtkMi-soin- 
Bcrs  by,  zzzrlL  55— wholesale  liberation  of  ofltendera 
In  Ireland  by.  zzxtUI.  88— embassador  to  France,  IV. 
zItI.  47— on  the  atate  of  France,  1848,  L  18— communi- 
eationa  with  Lamartine  on  tnee  trade,  21 — Lamartine'a 
Intimacy  with,  89,  46— eiforti  oi;  to  prerent  the  ezpul- 
sion  of  English  workmen,  68— cndeaTors  to  dissuade 
Lamarttne  finom  the  coalitloa  with  Ledm-RoUIn,  67. 
Normandy,  progress  of  Louia  Philippe  through,  IL  zxr. 
66— Jonmey  and  reception  of  Louis  Philippe  in,  1888, 
III.  zzx.  8a 
North,  Mr.,  picture  of  the  state  of  Ireland  by,  II.  zz.  84 

->argnmenta  of,  agi^nat  the  Catholic  Anodatioo,  S4 
North,  danger  to  India  from  the.  III.  zl.  18. 
North  America,  eztension  of  the  Rnsrian  empire  in,  I. 
vlii.  88— act  regarding  the  trade  with,  II.  zlz.  88— pro- 
posed union  of  the  British  proTinoea  in,  IIL  zzzrii.  94. 
North  American  coloniea,  syetem  of  goyemment  which 
eauaed  the  loss  of  the,  I.  vVL.  5— great  change  in  initi- 
tutlona  of,  ihice  the  rebellion  in  Canada,  III.  zxztIL 
110. 
North  Britlah  Review,  the,  L  ▼.  48. 
North  Carolina,  statistics  of  banka  in,  m.  zzzvli.  T  note. 
North  Midland  Railway,  parliamentary  ezpenses  of,  IV. 

zlii.  6  note. 
North  Shields,  ravages  of  cholera  In,  III.  zzzi.  9. 
Northallerton,  partially  diafhtnchised,  U.  zzUL  48  note. 
Northamptonahire,  additional  members  for,  II.  zxill.  48 
note— defeat  of  minJMerlal  candidate  in,  1885,  IIL 
zzzvi.88. 
Northern  and  Eastern  RaHwmy,  pniiiamentaiy  ezpenses 

of,  IV.  zlli.  5  note. 
Northern  Germany,  protective  system  0^  IL  ziz.  88— the 
secret  societtes  in,  IIL  zzviL  89— redprodtv  treaty  be- 
tween Holland  and,  61— vaat  system  of  railways  in,  67 
—agitation  for  religious  tderatioa  fas,  1848,  T5— restnct- 
ive  system  of,  zzzviiL  60. 
Northern  powen,  the,  aoqulesoenoe  ofMn  the  settlement 
of  Belgium  by  France  and  England,  u.  zzv.  74— refbRo 
to  accede  to  the  eonventioo  regarding  Antwerp,  IIL 
zzix.  86. 
Norihumberiand,  the  duke  of,  at  the  coronation  of  Chatlea 
X.,  IL  zvi.  86— appointed  hnd-Uentenant  of  Ireland, 
zzi.  126— first  lord  of  Admfaralty,  1868,  IV.  IvL  64  note. 
Northumberland,  additional  memoere  for,  IL  zzilL  48 
noto— preparations  of  the  Refbrmen  in,  1881, 68— defeat 
of  Loid  Uowlok  in,  1841,  IIL  zzzvUL  67. 
Northweat  Bank,  the.  In  India,  IIL  zzzlz.  81  note. 
Norton,  Mm.,  the  novels  and  poems  of,  L  v.  77. 
Norway,  prices  of  wheat  at^&l7  and  1819,  L  z.  17  note— 
redprodty  treaty  with,  u.  ziz.  88  note— ahipping  em- 
ployed in  trade  with,  81— ezporta  to,  1840-1848, 88  note. 
Norwich,  rtota  In,  1824^  VL  zzL  8— state  of  corpofmtion  of; 

HL  zzzvL  9. 
Nola,  commwieement  of  the  Neapolitan  RevointiOB  at,  L 

vii.106. 
Notara,  Pannuo,  nratUeniof  the  LegUative  GoaaeH  of 
Greece,  IL  adv.  116. 
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Notes,  small,  debate  on  the  bOl  fbr  rappresthig.  EL  zzi.  6 
— arignmentfl  for  it,  ib.  et  teq. — and  agaiiut  it,  IS— biU 
cakTtod,  16— its  effiacta,  17  et  mq, 

Notoa,  captain,  deftat  and  death  of,  m.  xxxlx.  61. 

Notre  Damoi  capture  of,  b7  the  ImuiKents,  IL  zviL  69 — 
attack  by  the  mob  on,  Iwl,  xxt.  4&,  46— the  coni^nej 
of,  in  Paris,  IB.  zxix.  28. 

Nott,  general,  left  In  command  of  Gandahar,  IQ.  xL  78 — 
eflbrts  of,  to  sappreu  pUlage,  etc.,  81— his  apprehen- 
sions, 83— reoccnpies  Khela^  94— character,  etc.,  o^  95, 
IV.  xlviiL  50— defeat  of  the  insoiigento  by,  UL  xL  95— 
measares  of,  at  Candahar,  113— resolute  conduct  of,  at 
Candahar,  135— position  and  measures  of,  in  Candahar, 
IV.  xlriiL  71— commencement  of  the  revolt,  78— battle 
of  the  Urghundaub,  78— difflculties  of  his  situation,  74 
•^measures  for  security  of  Candahar,  il).— attack  on  it, 
76— ita  defense,  76— reinforcements  prepared,  77— de- 
clines co-operatton  with  England,  78— orders  to  retire 
sent  to,  81 — ^rnqges  advance  to  Cabul,  83— Joined  by  En- 
lH*nd,  84— improved  condition  of  his  troops,  85— opera- 
tions of,  against  Ghnxnee.  98 — check  of  his  advanced 
guard,  94-4iis  victory  at  Ghoalne,  95 — captures  Ghuc- 
nee,  ih, — removal  of  gates  of  Somnauth,  9d— his  march 
to  CabuU  97. 

Kottingham,  insurrectionary  movement  on,  L  Iv.  14— in- 
tended rising  at,  16 — reform  riots  at,  and  destruction 
of  the  castle,  VL  xxiiL  85— pauperism  in,  1839,  HI. 
xxxvil.  48. 

Kottingliamshire,  additional  memben  for,  IL  xziJL  4& 
note. 

Kou-Schal-Schal  Singh,  death  oi;  IT.  xlix.  BS. 

Kouvean  Journal  de  Paris,  prosecution  of  the,  n.  xvii.  83. 

Nova  Scotia,  unappropriated  lands  In,  III.  xxxvilL  IL 

Novara,  retreat  of  the  Sardinians  to,  IV.  UL  91— poaittoD 
ot  98— battle  of.  98— ite  results  0& 

Novarrals,  revolutionary  tnmult  in,  L  vlL  11& 

Novels,  modem  French,  pernicious  character  of^  IL  zviil. 
5. 

Novelists,  the  neir  British  school  of,  L  v.  68— German, 
characteristics  of,  IIL  xxviii.  66 — the  phlloBophicaL,  57. 

Noverras,  one  of  Napoleon's  attendante  at  St.  Helena,  I. 
Ix.  116. 

Novgorod,  the  ancient  republic  o^  I.  vlU.  88— revolt  in, 
1824,  and  its  suppression,  97. 

Nnbia,  assigned  by  treaty  to  Bfehemet  All.  xxxU.  75— 
treaty  between  Turkey  and  Mehemet  All  regarding, 
xxxiv.  114. 

Nugent,  lord,  on  the  general  distross  at  the  peace,  L  IL  9 
note. 

Nngent.  genenl,  dismissed  fhnn  command  at  Naples,  L 
▼IL  l68— movementa  of,  1848,  IV.  Ui.  36— forces  under, 
48,  48  —  his  character  and  movements,  48— captures 
Udlne,  aad  advances  to  Sadie,  44— passage  of  the 
Piave.  46— resigns,  (b.— suppresses  the  revolt  at  Brescia, 
100— forces  under,  Iv.  6— captures  Esseck,  8— driven 
toward  Servia,  40. 

Nnmben,  danger  of  representation  being  based  on,  L  L  64, 
in.  xxxvL  18— representetion  based  on,  in  France,  L 
ix.  109,  110. 

Kumidlan  horsemen,  the,  UL  xxxilL  97. 

Nuneaton,  riots  at,  1899,  IL  xxIL  17. 

NuDex,  Royalist  insurrection  under,  I.  xL  60. 

Nunneries,  law  regarding,  in  France,  IL  xvL  84. 

Nunxiante,  general,  reception  of  Murat  by,  L  ilL  108, 106 
—marshal,  IV.  UL  117. 

Nnremberc,  democratic  excitement  In,  1881,  IT.  xxv.  88— 
society  for  liberty  of  the  press  at,  UL  xxx.  23. 

Nnring  Thnring,  Burmese  commander,  defeat  of,  HI. 

Nussur  Khan,  ameer  of  Hyderabad,  IV.  xlix.  8. 
Nymph,  capture  of  the  Cleopatra  Ixj  the,  L  iL  69  note. 

O. 

Oases  of  the  desert,  the,  IV.  xlv.  8L 

Oastler,  Mr.,  IV.,  xlUL  98— a  leader  of  the  Chartists,  HL 
xxxviL  66. 

Oats,  produce  of,  in  Franee,  H.  xviL  188  note— prices  of^ 
1884-1826,  xtx.  64  note— ikilnre  of.  In  Great  Britain, 
1886,  xxL  48— measures  against  It,  46,  47— proposed 
new  duties  on,  1827,  78— aversge  price  of,  for  forty-four 
yean,  1827,  80— faU  of  prices  o^  1788-1887,  HL  xxxvU. 
46  note— proposed  sUding  scale  of  duties  on,  IV.  xlL  84 
—export  of,  from  Ireland,  1345  to  1849,  xUL  91  note. 

Oberon,  WieUnd*s,  HL  xxviiL  & 

Obolonsky,  prinoe,  a  leader  of  the  Russian  conspiracy,  L 
vilL  118, 181— attack  on  MOaradowitch  bv,  187. 

O'Brien,  Smith,  attends  O'ConneU  on  his  trial,  IV.  xlL  78 
— opposes  Lord  George  Bentinck*s  railway  scheme,  xlIiL 
63— warrant  for  arrest  of,  188— his  defeat,  capture,  and 
trial,  139  €t  seg.— Lamartiners  answer  to,  184B,  L  8& 

Obrok,  the,  in  Russia,  L  vUL  86. 

Ochandiano,  overthrow  of  the  Navarreee  insoiseDti  ftt*  L 
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Oehsenbeitt,  edonel,  heads  the  Free  Bands  in  the  aftterk 
on  Lncenie,  IV.  xlvL  98 — becomes  pnsidait  of  the 
Diet,  95— commnnicatkms  from  British  goveniBMnt  lo, 
99/ 

Ochteriony,  genend,  afterward  Sir  David,  IIL  zxxix.  SS 
—forces  unider,  against  the  Ghooricas,  89 — evocesses  << 
against  them,  48, 43,  44->prooeedli^  of,  at  Bhutpon, 
and  his  death.  79. 

O'ConneU,  Daniel,  aooonnt  of  the  Irish  peasantry  by,  DL 
XX.  1 — defense  of,  by  Mackintosh,  eta,  SS— ow  made 
of  the  forty-ehUling  freeholdere  by,  xxL  IIS— hie  ek» 
tion  for  Clare,  114— elfect  produced  by  it,  115— addreas 
of;  against  faisnrreetico,  118,  119— InereaMd  violeBee 
of,  126— acquiesces  in  the  disfranchisement  of  the  forty- 
shilling  fteeholders,  151— claims  his  seat  before  the  pass- 
ing of  the  bill,  158— his  re-election  for  dare,  and  at- 
tacks on  WeUlngton  and  Peel,  168— his  vioteai  lan- 
guage and  ingratitude,  154— character  of;  1S5— his  ia- 
conslstencieB,  and  the  explanation  of  them,  156— his 
good  qualities,  167 — commences  agitetion  for  repeal  of 
the  Union,  xxiL  18 — motion  by,  (m  reform,  1880,  48 — 
agitetion  by,  during  the  elections  of  1830,  68,  IS^— his 
refusal  of  Hardinge's  chaUenge,  69  note— violent  laa- 
guage  and  prooeedingB  of,  1830,  xxliL  95,  86— prasera- 
tion  of;  and  his  esci^e,  87 — eiforta  of,  to  reinstate  the 
forty-shiUing  freeholden,  116 — supremacy  of;  in  Ire- 
land, secured  by  the  nfonn  bill,  HL  xxxL  1— oppoaltioa 
.  of,  to  the  government  tithe  scheme,  17 — increased  agi- 
tetion of,  18— vote  of,  on  the  address,  87 — aignmente 
of,  against  the  eoerelon  act,  86  et  eeq, — speech  of,  €■ 
the  Irish  Church  bOl,  48— Junction  of,  with  the  l&igUdi 
Radicals,  113— motion  by,  agafaist  Baron  Smith,  115— 
argumente  of,  in  fiivor  of  nieal,  116— oppositiosi  o^  to 
the  tithe  bill.  137— secret  negotiation  of  Lyttietoa  with, 
189 — ^motion  oy,  on  Irish  tithe  bfll,  aad  ite  aoceptaaoe  by 

government,  144— inoressed  agitation  in  IvdsAd,  167 — 
Is  lettere  to  Lord  Duneaanon,  and  denunciatioos  of  the 
Whifl^  fb.— demanded  as  couumI  by  the  Frendi  prte- 
onen  for  treason,  xxxlil.  19— violence  of,  during  the 
*  elections  of  1886,  xxxv.  81 — crusade  of,  against  tite 
Lords,  xxxvL  88— reception  ofL  by  the  lord-Uentanant 
at  DubUn,  88 — speech  of,  against  the  Lords,  tf — fa- 
%iewed  affitetion  against  tithe^  43— revives  the  Catbolie 
Association,  44— resistance  of,  to  an  Irish  poor4aw,  46 
-uHk  the  Irish  poor-law  bUl,  69— speech  oL  on  Irish  das- 
titution,  60 — opposes  the  poor-law  bOI,  68 — groonda  of 
his  opposition,  63— dependence  of  the  Canadian  hahS. 
tans  on,  xxxviL  78  —  alUanoe  of  the  ministiy  with, 
xxxviU.  87— measures  of  the  ministry  to  ofmcOiate,  41 
—thrown  out  for  DnbUn,  1841,  67— sonMrta  the  MeiU 
bonme  ministry  on  the  address,  1841,  53— dedaratioB 
of,  against  the  Whigs  aad  for  repeal,  IV.  xlL  65— bts 
motives  in  supporting  the  temperance  movement,  66 — 
commencement  of  the  repeal  agitation,  67 — the  monater 
meetings,  68— language  ased  at  these,  69— his 
71— trial  and  conviction,  78— reversal  of  the 
T8— eflTeeto  of  this  decision,  74— hk  subsequent 
and  death.  76— opposes  the  ten  hours*  amendment  to 
&etory  bUl,  80— argumente  of,  against  Irish  eoercioii 
bill,  xllL  77— conduct  of,  in  supporting  free  trade,  91 — 
on  the  admission  of  slave-grown  sugars,  xlUL  18. 

O^ConneU,  the  younger,  opposes  Loid  Geoiga  Bentimdre 
railway  scheme,  IV.  xUiL  68  cf  eeq, 

O'Connor,  Don,  the,  opposes  Lord  Geoige  Bentindfs  rail- 
way scheme,  IV.  xljii.  68. 

O'Connor,  Feargns,  heads  Uie  Chartists,  HL  zzxrlL  65— 
on  the  loth  April,  1848,  IV.  xlUL  138. 

0*Connor,  Rev.  N.,  on  the  state  of  Iretead,  1838,  IIL 
xxxL  85. 

Oetovian,  Tieck*s.  HI.  xxvllL  8L 

Octroi,  re-estobUshment  of  the,  in  Franee,  IV.  U.  i    abo- 
Ution  of  the,  in  Belgium,  lUL  IS. 

O'Daly,  general,  elected  to  the  Cortes  of  1890,  L  viL  79. 

OdeU,  dfifeate  of  the  Canadian  insnigenta  at,  UL  xxxriL 
104. 

Odessa,  Richelieu  the  originator  oi;  L  UL  43— popolatiosi 
of,  vlU.  80  note— visit  of  Alexander  to,  1816,  64— im- 
pcntation,  etc,  of  wheat  into  France  fhnn.  ix.  101  and 
note — Constantinople  snppUed  with  grain  nom,  IL  xUL 
91— embarkation  of  Russian  snoeon  for  Tmlnj  at,  HL 
xxxU.  86— prices  of  grain  at,  TV.  IvL  80. 

Odier,  M.,  H.  xviL  67  note.  * 

O'Doonell,  General  Alexander.  L  vlL  TOl 

0*DonneU,  genersl,  eee  AUsbaL 

O'DonneU,  colonel,  on  the  state  of  Inland,  1841;  IV.  xlfl. 
88. 

O'DonneU,  an  Irish  leader,  trial  of,  IV.  xUtL  140. 

CDwoghn,  genersl,  defisat  of  the  Royalist  insai^gents  fey, 

Odysseus,  account  of  Turkish  oppreeslon  by,  IL  xUL  18— 
vlctoiy  of,  at  Thennopylie,  xlv.  88~operatiena  aader. 
In  Macedonia,  60— repeated  defbata  of  Chouehid  nteha 
Iqr,  T8— holds  the  Fees  of  TliemiopyliB,  91r-«t  tha  hat- 
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Ite  of  Monni  llolicon,  99— gtvM  in  Ms  adtawtoo  to  (he 
SeaiUe,  101— siege  of  Caiysto,  etc,  by,  104— reinforcoB 
Uydnu  100— treason  end  death  of,  116,  120. 
Oehlensehlager,  the  works  oi;  OL  xxviiL  24-:-hti  elevated 

picture  of  love,  25— the  autobiography  of.  '65. 
Oflfeaborg,  reroiutionary  outbreak  at,  iV.  liU.  88. 
Offlcern,  a|^d,  importanee  of  retiring  allowances  to,  HI. 
xl.  145 — tiie  French,  peculiar  character,  etc,  of,  IL 
xrii.  109 — the  Russian,  character  of,  I.  viii.  45--4ib6rsl 
Tlews  adopted  by  them  in  France,  etc.,  50. 
OfBciaU,  venality  and  oppression  of,  in  Turkey,  II.  xilL 

M. 
OginskL,  prince,  inanrrectlon  under,  in  Lithuania,  IL 

xxvi.  80 
Os^io,  retnat  of  the  Sardinians  across  the,  IV.  lU.  78. 
O'Gorman,  Mr.,  on  the  position  of  England,  1826,  IL  zx. 

42  note. 
Ohio,  statistics  of  banks  in,  IIL  xxxviL  7  note— increase 
of  banks  in,  183T,  83— mOee  of  railway  In,  IV.  xIllL  122 
note. 
Okehampton,  disthmchised,  IL  xxiiL  42  note. 
Old  Castile,  disturfaanees  in,  L  xi.  45b 
Old  Mortality,  remarks  on,  L  ▼.  10. 
Old  Prussia,  Sclavonic  population  of,  IV.  lUL  4. 
Old  Saruro,  disfranchised,  IL  xxUL  42  note. 
Oldenburg,  reciprocity  treaty  with,  IL  xix.  29  note— rep- 
ittsentation  or,  in  the  Diet,  IIL  xxviL  4  note— popnla- 
tion  and  military  contingent,  6  note— statistics  ol^  IV. 
liiL  5noteu 
Olm  itx,  railway  between  Prerau  and,  HL  xxvIL  67— the 
convention  at,  IV.  UiL  98— settlement  of  the  Schleswlg 
question  at  it,  103. 
O'Loghlin,  Mr.,  solicitor-general  for  Ireland,  1885.  HL 
XXXV.  44  note— Irish  corporation  reform  bQl  introduced 
by,  xxxvL  32. 
Olympus,  scenery  of,  IL  xlU.  81. 
0*Malley,  Fbther,  motion  of,  for  Irish  poor-law,  m.  xxxvL 

46. 
0*Meara,  Dr.,  at  St.  Helena,  L  iz.  116— and  the  St  Hele- 
na memoirs,  IL  xvliL  43. 
Omercole.  capture  o^  by  the  British,  IV.  xlix.  27. 
Omer  Vrione,  retreat  dC,  from  Attica,  IL  xlv.  88— recap- 
ture of  Arta  by,  44— defeats  of,  by  the  Souliotes,  69 — de- 
feat of  Mavrocordato  1^,  68— siege  of  Mlssolonghl  by,  Ms 
defeat  and  disastrous  retreat,  7'i-->-co-operate8  in  uege 
of  Missolonghi,  96— plans  of,  tor  campaign  of  1824,  108 
— operations  under,  1824, 118 — forces  under,  for  relief 
of  Varna,  xv.  68— victory  of;  59— but  la  unable  to  raise 
the  siege,  60. 
Onat^  count,  II.  xL  70. 
O'NeO,  Miss,  as  an  actress,  I.  v.  104. 
Oosbegs,  flight  of  Dost  Mohammed  to  the,  IIL  zL  78— de- 
feat of  the  British  l>y,  87— defeated  at  the  Bamian, 
89. 
Opening  of  the  Sixth  Seal,  Danby**.  L  v.  06u 
Opera,  licentiousness  of  the,  at  Paris.  HL  zxz.  7— distri- 
bution of  gratuitous  tickets  to  the,  in  Paris,  IV.  L  10. 
Opium,  the  taxes  on,  in  India,  IIL  xxxix.  W— export  oL 
from  India  to  China,  22— the  government  monopoly  of^ 
In  India,  and  revenue  flrom  it,  24— exports  of,  1817  to 
1839,  ib.  note— increase  of  smuggling  of,  into  China, 
and  disputes  caused  by  it,  IV.  zlviiL  21,  2»— seizure  of 
it  by  the  Chinese,  28. 
Opium  trade,  silenee  of  the  treaty  regarding  the,  IV. 

xlviiL46. 
Oporto,  Influence  of  England  in,  L  vlL  26— revolutionary 
movement  at,  1820, 95— Junction  of  the  junta  from,  with 
that  at  Lisbon,  97-^Jttnta  of,  extreme  measures  advo- 
cated by,  99. 
Oran,  province  of.  IV.  xlv.  47— operations  In,  1886, 1837, 
m.  xxxiiL  102,103— state  of  affisirs  In,  1887, 114— terms 
of  treatv  of  La  Tafha  regarding,  117. 
Orange,  the  prince  of,  IL  xv.  80— vote  of  thanks  by  Par- 
liament to.  L  IL  63 — ^marriage  of,  to  the  sister  of  Alex- 
ander, viii.  69 — ^negotiations  of,  with  the  insurgents, 
IL  xxiv.  74,  75— successes  of,  i^ainst  the  Belgians, 
XXV.  71 — his  retreat  on  the  intervention  of  the  French, 
73. 
Orange  lodges,  origin  and  ol^ects  of,  in  Ireland,  IL  zx. 
14— powerie«snesB  of  the  law  against,  1823,  20— pro-, 
oeedlngs  In  Parliament  regarding,  1886,  IIL  xxxvi.  20. 
\  Orange  prooessionB,  etc.,   discouragement  of,  by  Lord 
Wellesley,  L  x.  120. 
Onngemen,  the,  the  Catholic  Association  directed  against, 
IL  XX.  27 — defensive  association  of,  zxl.  115, 116— in- 
creased virulence  of,  after  emancipation,  163— conflicts 
of,  with  the  Catholics,  1829,  xxil  19. 
Orehaid,  colonel,  at  the  assault  of  Ohuznee,  HI.  xL  71. 
Orchard,  an  Irish  leader,  trial  of,  IV.  xliii.  140. 
Order,  Influence  of  religion  on,  in  England,  IL  xviL  121. 
OxdexB  in  Council  regarding  slavery,  the,  in.  xxxv.  87 
— resistance  of  the  colonista  to  them,  89u.4t  is  suspend- 
ed, ib. 
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Ordonnance  of  5th  September,  1816,  the,  I.  ilL  182— efliocts 
of  it,  184. 

Ordonnances  of  Charies  X.,  the,  resolved  on,  IL  xvii.  5|, 
58 — report  on  them,  54  et  »eq. — their  conditions,  68 — 
signing  of,  60 — reflections  on  them,  60 — their  lenity, 
1*6.— issuing  of,  and  their  flrst  eflect,  62— their  revoca- 
tion, 85 — unqualifled  revocation  of,  87— it  rejected  by 
the  in«uigent9,  88— were  they  illegal,  184— examples  of 
previous  ones  not  objected  to,  135— vindication  of  tiiem 
under  Louis  Philippe.  IIL  xxix.  101. 

Ordonneau,  general,  taken  prisoner  by  the  insuigenta  at 
Lyons,  but  liberated,  IIL  xxlx.  12. 

Oregon  question,  hit<tory  of  the,  IV.  xIL  93 — condusloa 
of  treaty  regarding  it,  94— its  terms,  95— reflections  oa 
It,  96. 

Orfali.  advance  of  Ibrahim  Pacha  to,  HL  xzxii.  14. 

Orfonl,  dlsAranehlMd,  IL  xxiiL  42  note. 

Oiganisation  des  Municlpalltes,  society  of,  at  Lamaiqne'l 
raneral,  IH.  xxix.  58. 

Oribe,  a  revolutionary  chief  st  La  Plata,  IV.  zlvL  69. 

Oriental  bank,  the,  IIL  xxxix.  31  note. 

Oriola,  count,  IV.  xlix.  70  note. 

Orieanlsts,  the,  their  measures  and  views  In  1817,  L  vL 
45— their  position  after  the  fidl  of  Charles  X.  and  thdr 
chances  of  success,  U.  xxiv.  10 — their  proclamation  and 
energeths  proceedings,  15— their  efforts  to  win  over  the 
Republicans,  21 — overthrow  of  the  Napoleonists  by,  24 
— panic  am<mg  them,  £6 — efforts  of,  to  popularize  the 
new  dynasty,  32. 

Orleans,  the  duke  d\  warning  of  Didier  against,  I.  ill.  120 
— position  and  feelings  of,  in  1817,  vi.  45— at  the  death- 
b^  of  the  Duke  de  Beni,  Ix.  87— his  conduct  on  the 
birth  of  the  Duke  de  Bordeaux,  86— titles,  etc,  con- 
ferred by  Charles  X.  on,  H.  xvL  4 — share  of  the  indem- 
nity received  by,  82 — subscription  for  General  Foy^s 
family,  88— hivited  to  head  the  revolution  In  1827,  70^ 
secret  understanding  of  Lafitte  with,  xvii.  78— refuses 
the  lieutenant-generalcy  of  the  kingdom,  89 — declines 
to  recognize  the  Duke  de  Bordeaux,  91 — proclaimed 
king,  96 — position  of,  and  of  his  party  after  the  fall  of 
Charles  X.,  xxiv.  10— he  remains  in  retirement,  11 — 
conversation  between  the  Baron  de  Glandev^  and  La- 
fltte  regarding  him,  12 — arguments  for  his  being  called 
to  the  crown,  13 — proposed  as  lieutenant-general  for  the 
Duke  de  Bordeaux,  14— first  placards  In  his  interest,  16 
— ^hls  situation,  16— interview  between  Thiers  and  the 
duchess,  17 — his  irresolute  conduct,  18— panic  caused 
among  his  partisans  by  his  indecision,  25 — ^hls  arrival  at 
Paris,  and  interview  with  M  de  Montemart,  26— accepla 
the  lieutenant-generalcy,  27 — proclamation  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  government,  28— his  visit  to  the  HAtel  de  VQle, 
and  reception  there,  29,  80 — efibrts  of  his  partisans  to 
popularize  his  dynasty,  82— conversation  with  the  fi»> 
publicans,  83. — See  Louis  Philippe. 

Orleans,  the  duchess  of,  interview  between  Thiers  and, 
after  the  fall  of  Charles  X.,  11.  xxiv.  17 — opposes  his  ac- 
cepting the  crown,  18 — endeavors  to  dissuade  the  duke 
from  accepting  the  crown,  27— urges  Chateaubriand's 
acceptance  of  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs,  40  and 
note. 

Orleans,  tiie  duke  of,  eon  of  Louis  Philippe,  at  Lyons  dnr« 
ing  the  Insurrection,  HI.  xxix.  16 — ^hls  heroic  conduct 
during  the  ch(dera,  36— at  the  sl^e  of  Antwerp,  91-~ 
tour  of,  through  the  south,  xxx.  6— at  the  explosion  of 
the  Infernal  machine,  xxxiiL  80 — ^reception  of,  nt  Berlin 
and  Vienna,  63 — marriage  of,  negotiated,  87 — pTepara- 
tions  for  it,  88 — his  marriage,  and  catastrophe  at  it,  89, 
€0— hitercedes  for  Barb6s,  xxxlv.  42 — operstions  of.  In 
Africa,  1639,  68— attempted  assassination  of,  IV.  xllv. 
66— declares  against  reform,  68— In  Algeria,  xlv.  22,  28 
— death  of.  xllv.  81— Its  importance,  82. 

Orleans,  ducness  of,  birth  of  her  son.  III.  xxxlv.  16 — ar- 

rients  for  the  regency  being  conferred  on,  IV.  xllv. 
et  eeg.,  xlviL  65,  67— heroism  of,  69— before  the 
Chamber,  and  named  regent,  70,  72— refused  a  hearing 
and  compelled  to  retire,  73— her  escape,  77. 

Orleans,  dynasty,  decree  banishing  the«  IV.  L  78. 

Orieans  family,  the,  Charles  X.  and  his  Jealousy  of.  If. 
xvL  4 — ^formal  restoration  of  their  estates  io,  16— pre- 
tensions of,  in  France,  xvii.  101. 

Orleans,  violence  of  the  Radical  speakers  at^  IV.  xlviL  22 
— suspension  of  cash  payments  by  bank  of,  L  26. 

Orleans  railway,  the,  IV.  xllv.  4" — undertaken  by  govern* 
ment,  48— sequestration  of«  1848, 1. 28. 

Orloff,  Count  Alexis,  I.  vlIL  126. 

OriofiT,  count,  the  expedition  ef,  itato  the  Korea,  IL  zilL  76 
— arranges  treaty  of  Unkiar-Skeleesi,  HI.  xxxIL  80. 

Ormond,  the  marquis  d',  made  member  of  Chamber  of 
Peers,  L  IIL  20. 

Ornamental  arts,  slow  progress  of  England  ta  the,  I.  v.  61 

Omaao^  general,  dismiiwed  from  service,  IL  xri  13. 

Osborne,  Sir  John,  motion  by,  on  the.  Admindty,  L  z.  * 
US. 
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Ouaan  Paolus  defeat  of,  H.  xr.  M— forces  of,  at  Batbcnt, 
108 — defeated,  109 — forces  under,  against  Ibrahim  Pa- 
cha. UI.  xzxll.  8--defeatod,  9. 

OamanUe,  race  of  the,  IL  xiiL  7. 

Osnaburg,  petition  from,  for  restoration  of  eon«titutlon  of 
Hanover,  and  its  rejection  by  the  Diet,  IIL  xxviL  57. 

Osopo,  surrendered  to  Austriano,  IV.  lii.  76. 

itasa,  scenery  of,  II.  xiii.  81. 

Oflsaaghiti,  occupied  by  the  Russians,  II.  zt.  83. 

OsMry,  arrears  of  tithes  in  diocese  of,  IIL  zxzi.  1&— bill 
aboli«liing  bishopric  of,  46  note. 

Ostend,  tefuis  of  treaty  of  Aix-la-ChapeUe  regarding,  L 
tL69. 

Osterode,  revolutionary  movement  in,  18S1,  II.  zxv.  34. 

Ostrolenlca,  forref*,  etc,  of  parties  at,  IL  zxvi.  74— battle 
.    of,  7&— its  results,  77— excitement  caused  in  Warsair  by 
the  battle,  79. 

tHtrowski,  Ladlslaus,  a  Polish  patriot,  IL  xxvL  19— a 
member  of  the  provisional  government,  S8 — appointed 
member  of  national  council,  82— at  the  funeral  of  La- 
&yette,  IIL  xxx.  OS. 

Otaheiie.  nee  Tahiti 

Otho,  prince,  proposed  as  King  <}f  Belgium,  IL  xzv.  24 — 
election  of,  as  King  of  Greece,  III.  xxxlL  35 — his  arrival, 
and  rejoicings  on  it,  37— despotic  government  of,  and 
revoluUoD  of  1848,  IV.  xlvL  55— quarrel  with,  ISBO,  IvL 
67. 

Otrotschenko,  general,  at  battle  of  Koulefkscha,  IL  zv. 
124. 

OttRviani,  colonel.  I.  iii.  99— desertion  of  Murat  by,  100. 

Ottinger,  general,  IV.  Iv.  8. 

Otto  and  Margaret,  Kinkel's,  IIL  xxvUL  89. 

Ouchda,  occupation  of,  by  the  French,  IV.  xlv.  87. 

Oude,  political  arrangements  with,  1884,  IIL  xL  18— an- 
nexation of,  and  circumstances  which  led  to  It,  IV.  zliz. 
119  H  sr^.— -reflections  on  it,  182. 

Oudinot,  marehal,  I.  xiL  99,  II.  xvi.  68 — corps  under,  for 
invasion  of  Spain,  I.  xiL  70— operations  of,  in  Spain,  78 
—enters  Madrid,  76 — commands  the  expedition  against 
Rome,  IV.  llL  111— its  siege  and  capture,  112  et  teq.-— 
his  entrance.  116— proceedings  In  Assembly  regarding 
expedition  of,  Ivii.  16. 

Ouloma  or  Ulema,  the,  In  Turkey,  11.  xiii.  34,  xv.  7. 

Ourdabad,  capture  of,  by  the  Ruraians,  II.  xv.  26. 

Out-door  Jmupers,  number  of,  under  new  poor-law,  HI. 
xxxl.  153  note. 

Out-door  relief,  abuses  in  system  of,  HI.  xxxl.  145, 148 — 
new  law  regarding,  150 — resumption  of,  xxxviL  48, 49 — 
amount  of,  in  Irebind,  1817,  etc.,  IV.  xliiL  42. 

Outram.  Sir  George,  defeat  of  Ghasees  by.  III.  xl.  69 — 
pursuit  of  Dost  Mohammed  by,  74— ux^es  advanoe  to 
(JabuL,  IV.  xlviii.  88 — efforts  to  provide  carriage  for  the 
armies,  85 — agent  at  Hyderabad,  xlix.  7 — views  of,  as 
to  Scinde,  ib. — his  continued  conmdence  in  the  Ameers, 
12_attaek  on  him,  18. 

Ouvmrd,  SI,  undertakes  the  commissariat,  eto.,  of  the 
French  in  Spain,  I.  xii,  69. 

Overland  route  to  India,  opening  of  the,  HI.  xL  18. 

Over.population,  influence  of,  in  Irolnnd,  III.  xxxL  58. 

Overtrading,  on,  as  the  alleged  cause  of  the  crisis  of  1825, 
U.  xxL  14-«bsence  of,  in  the  crisiii  of  1847,  IV.  xliiL 
74— the  bank  act  of  1844  designed  to  check,  151— how 
fostered  by  it,  ir>2, 158. 

Overstone,  lord,  arguments  of,  for  the  bullion  system,  m. 
XXXV.  9. 

Owen,  adminJ,  TV.  xlv.  37,  88. 

Oxen,  consumption  of,  in  Paris,  1789-1840,  II.  zviL  186 
note. 

Oxford,  attack  on  the  queen  by,  m.  xxxviiL  89. 

Oxford,  the  election  of  lvS29  for,  IL  zzL  128— sUte  of  cor- 
poration of,  HL  xxxvL  9. 

P. 

F»e,  General  Lewis,  a  member  of  the  provisional  govern- 
ment of  Poland,  II.  xxvi.  18,  22— operations  of,  against 
Kreutx,  68— joins  Skrzynecki,  71— at  Osirolenka,  74. 

Pachas,  the,  universal  venality  and  tyranny  oC,  in  Turkey, 
II.  xiiL  22— multiti\de  of  retainers  upheld  by,  83 — ^prao- 
tinal  independence  of,  in  Turkey,  36. 

PUciflcators,  the  so-called  Irish,  III.  xxxi.  82. 

Paciflco,  don,  the  affair  of,  IV.  Ivi.  57. 

Packet  service,  the,  now  included  in  navy  estimates,  HL 
xxxviii.  19. 

Fltdua,  retreat  of  the  Austrlans  from,  IV.  10. 12— capitu- 
lation of,  69— garrisoned  by  Radetsky,  60. 

Pkes,  Don  Victor,  confessor  to  Ferdhiand  VIL,  I.  viL  00. 

Plsg^  Gamier,  connected  with  the  Spaniith  liberals,  IL 
zxiv.  66— returned  to  Deputies  in  1831,  xxv.  57— argu- 
ments of,  on  the  law  against  the  Bourbons,  88— motion 
by,  for  a  republic,  IIL  xxiz.  18 — character  and  career 
of,  19 — his  arrest  ordered,  67 — arrest  of,  77— violent 

•  language  of,  in  the  Deputiaa,  1834,  xxx.  82— aixumeata 
ott  agdnat  ibe  law  againat  associatiani,  86,  87,  89..d»- 


manded  m  eowiael  by  the  prisoner  for  trcaata,  xxzBL 
19— views  of,  on  the  suffrage,  1889,  in.  xxziv.  68— and 
the  PolUh  banquet,  IV.  xUv.  62— death  oi;  64. 

Pagds,  Gamier  (the  son),  returned  to  Depaties,  1S4S,  IV. 
xliv.  80— Joins  the  coalition  against  Uie  govenuneot, 
xlvii.  18 — nominated  one  of  the  {Mwisiooal  govemneDt, 
74,  75  note— appointed  finance  minister,  184&,  and  his 
measures,  1.  28  el  sea. — appointed  member  of  College  of 
France,  85— intrepidity  of,  during  the  demonstxmtSoo  of 
March  17, 53— votes  for,  ls48, 64  note— a  member  of  the 
executive  commission,  67  nole.~-reiignatioa  o^  78 — and 
Lamartine,  li.  80. 

Fag^  de  TArldge,  IC,  on  the  ibrtiiyii«  of  Paris,  IIL 
xxxiv.  112. 

Paget,  Sir  Kdward,  sqpprasiiion  of  the  mntiny  ftt  Barrack- 
pore  by,  ni.  xxxix.  77. 

Pagnerre,  a  revolutionary  leader,  1847,  IV.  xlviL  18 — p^ 
tition  for  reform  drawn  up  by,  ib. 

Pahlen,  general,  occupiee  Madara,  II.  xr.  122 — at  battle 
of  Kouleftscha,  124 — ^movements  of,  in  Poland,  zxvi  47 
— «t  Grochow,  48,  48— defeat  of;  at  Iganie,  66-hU  as- 
sault  of  Warsaw,  91. 

Paid  representatives,  one  of  the  ol^fects  of  the  Radieak, 
HL  xxxl.  1. 

Painters,  recent  British,  L  v.  89  et  afo. 

Painting,  modem  French  school  of,  IL  zvHL  S3 — Le  Crroa, 
S^^Vemet,  85 — the  modem  school  of.  In  Germany,  IIL 
xxviii.  77— -its  romantic  character,  78. 

Paisley,  seditious  meeting  at,  1819,  L  x.  82 — ^fall  of  vafres 
in,  1819,  84  note —violent  reform  meeting  at.  IL  xziH. 
104— member  given  by  reform  bQI  to,  119— dwtrees  in, 
1842,  IV.  xli.  21— ratio  of  mortality  in,  zUiL  SS  nol»- 
intended  oatbreak  in,  1848, 129. 

Palz,  Faubourg  du,  destruction  of  the,  IV.  L  40. 

Pi\)ol,  general,  a  leader  of  the  consplracv  in  the  army,  L 
ix.  81— commands  the  revolutionary  force  ttaax  li^ria, 
n.  xvil.  92. 

Pakenham,  Sir  R,  monument  voted  to,  L  ii.  62. 

Pakington,  Sir  John,  arguments  against  free  trade,  I^ 
Ivi.  29  et  s«9.— colonial  secretary,  1852,  64  note,  66. 

Palafox,  general,  L  xi.  70. 

Palais  de  Justice,  capture  of,  durii^;  the  inaorrectimi  «f 
12th  May,  1889,  UL  xxxiv.  87. 

Palais  Royal,  the,  attack  by  the  mob  on,  IL  zxv.  5— sack 
of,  during  the  revolution  of  1848,  IV.  xlviL  64,  L  4. 

Palamide,  capture  of  citadel  of,  IL  xiv.  76. 

Palamido,  assault  <A,  by  the  Greeks,  n.  xiv.  46l 

PaUtinate,  insurrection  in,  1848,  IV.  liiL  82— ita  rapprea- 
sion,  83. 

Palermo,  revolution  in,  I.  viL  110— mafsacie  at.  111 — 
suppression  of  the  insurrection  in,  114, 115— commence- 
ment of  revolt  at,  IV.  xlvi.  84— revolt  at,  Iii.  15— liom. 
bardment  of,  16--«H»itulation  of  Royalists  at,  10— cob- 
mission  of,  109. 

Palermo  Realo,  captors  of,  by  the  Sicilian  rsvolotknlstB, 
I.  vii.  110— recaptured,  111. 

Paley,  archdeacon,  the  phUosophteal  works  nt,  L  t.  3S — 
on  an  established  church,  IIL  xxxv.  88. 

Palfy,  general,  governor  of  Venice,  IV.  llL  8 — rseSgnit,  Al 

Palgrave,  Sir  Firancls,  the  historical  works  of,  I.  v.  52. 

Falma  Nuova,  surrender  of,  to  the  insurgents,  IV.  UL  IS 
— garrisoned  by  Radetsky,  60. 

Polmella,  count,  communicates  the  Revolution  at  lisboa 
to  thftking  at  Bnisil,  L  viL  97— -appointed  premier,  xiL 
98l 

Palmttrstoo,  lord,  oh  the  budget  for  1816, 1,  li.  28— on  th» 
losses  sustained  by  the  intercourse  with  South  Anerica, 
iv.  106— on  the  amount  of  the  South  American  loans, 
xii.  7 — secretary  at  war,  IL  xxi.  66  note— at  Arat  re- 
tains office  under  WeUington,  95 — afterward  rai^gna, 
06— vote  otf  on  the  address,  1880,  xxii.  26— opposes  tha 

Iroposed  reductions  in  the  amiy,  20 — ^fordgn  secretary, 
880,  zziiL  6  note— European  reputation   of,  15 — hie 
versatile  talents  and  character,  16— his  character  an  a 
diplomatist  and  orator,  17 — his  errors,  18--pacific  policy 
of,  1880,  zxv.  25— views  of^  regarding  HoDand  and 
Belgium,  62 — answer  of,  to  the  prapoaala  of  the  Polee  in 
1831,  xxvi.  30 — convention  r^ardlng  Antwerp  signed 
by.  III.  xxix.  86 — commercial  treaty  with  TnAey  con- 
cluded by,  xxxil.  42— declaration  <^  against  Mebenet 
Ali,  1838,  46— views  of,  regarding  the  Turkish  question, 
47  note — arranges  the  treaty  Air  settlement  of  the  East, 
57 — anxiety  of,  on  the  Frendi  force  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean,  61— ability  of  bis  course  toward  Turkey  In  1840, 
70— views,  etc.,  of,  on  the  Belgian  question,  1838,  xxxiv. 
24 — answer  of,  to  the  application  for  the  remains  of  Na- 
poleon, 78 — communications  from  Guisot  to,  on  the  Bist- 
ern  question,  98 — ability  ol^  during  the  Eastern  crisis, 
100— error  of,  In  the  treaty  of  Feoraary  IS,  1841,  116 
et  se?.— foreign  secretanr  in  MellKNime  minlacry,  zzxv. 
44  and  note— In  the  debate  on  Russia,  xxxri.  5Jt— aa^ 
swer  oiy  on  the  case  of  the  Vixen,  7s— votes  egmluit 
.    Mr.  VUlierTs  motion  on  the  oornJawa,  zzzrilL 
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ftnse  of  the  bndgel  of  1841  by,  49  «<  99q.-^vrgtaaeata 
of,  agftlast  the  sliding  acel^  IV.  xlL  8&>-defends  the 
right  of  search,  87 — eoramlsston  on  the  Maine  boandary 
question  sent  out  by,  MU-dediines  the  protectorate  of 
Tahiti,  97 — sgain  declines  interference  there,  M — re- 
fusal of  Ji^rl  Grey  to  talce  office  with,  xHL  4&— foreign 
secretary,  1846,  xlUL  4  and  note — ^hls  cabinet  minute  on 
the  defenses  of  tlie  country,  1846,  27 — on  the  FioHsh 
question,  xlvL  Sa— letter  to  Sir  U.  Bulwer  on  the  Span- 
ish marriages,  44--«mnr  of,  regarding  the  Spanish  mar- 
riage 60i,  51— differences  with  France  regarding  treaty 
of  Utrecht,  68— on  the  state  of  Greece  In  183ft,  66— dls- 
■nion  with  Prance  on  it,  57  et  #09. —policy  of,  in  Portu- 
gal, 59— encouragement  of  the  Italian  Liberals  by,  68— 
his  instmettons  to  Lord  Minto  r^arding  Italy,  78  note 
—credulity  of,  to  the  Italian  Liberals,  88-.policy  of,  to- 
ward Switaerland,  (^ — divergence  from  Franoe  and 
Austria,  99— effects  of  this,  lOO— delays  to  Join  their 
inberrention,  101 — agrees  too  late  to  the  mediation  of 
the  five  powers,  104— causes  of  the  revolutionaiy  policy 
o^  109, 1  lO-^edlnes  to  interfere  on  the  opium  question, 
zlviiL  88— declaration  by,  regarding  the  French  Rqjmb- 
Uc,  L  46_conduct  of,  during  the  Italian  crisis.  lU.  182 
—views  of,  on  the  Schleswig  question,  llii.  48 — ^part 
taken  in  settlement  of  Schleswig  question,  97 — motion 
on  fne  trade,  IvL  81— conduct  of,  in  the  afEalr  of  Don 
Psciilco,  57— his  speech  on  it,  69— decision  on  it,  60— 
circumstances  which  led  to  his  lemoval  ftom  office,  68 — 
votes  against  ministers  on  militia  bill,  84— supports  the 
embod^g  of  the  militia,  67. 

Famptfnna,  attempt  of  Mine  on,  L  viL  98— proclamation 
of  the  constitution  at,  78— contests  between  the  Royal- 
ista  and  Republicans  In,  xi.  54— surrender  of,  to  the 
Fk«nch,xlL  88. 

Pamphlets,  law  impostng  stamp  duty  on,  in  Franoe,  JJL 
34. 


Panatine,  general,  defense  of  BiOaseth  by«  n.  xv.  108. 

Pancorvos  capture  oL  by  the  French,  L  xii.  78. 

Pknlntine,  Russian  division  of,  IV.  Iv.  60— at  Perad,  68— 
at  batUe  of  Acs,  56— and  of  Komom,  58— at  battle  of 
Scegedin.  78 — at  Temeevar,  74 

Paakratfefl,  general,  operations  of,  against  the  Persians, 
II.  XV.  28— operations  under,  1829,  90— at  battle  of 
Kalnty,  97— operations  under,  in  Ouriel,  107. 

Pantheoo,  the,  at  PAris,  U.  xviii.  82— completion  of  it, 
in.  XXX.  18— grant  for  It,  ib.  note. 

Papa  Flessa,  derease  of  Pass  of  Pedimon  by,  H  xiv.  126. 

Papal  bull,  1816,  r^arding  contributions  to  Spanish 
Church,  L  vlL  47.  • 

Papal  Church,  poUey  of  the.  In  Spain,  L  vil.  16l 

F^pal  court,  the,  feilnre  of  the  concordat  with,  L  vL  57— 
approves  of  the  ordonnanee  against  the  Jesuits,  II.  xvL 
8§— influence  exerted  by,  over  the  Irish  voters,  U.  xxl. 
113— negotiations  between  France  and,  1845,  IV.  xlvL 
10. 

Rtpal  See,  concordat  of  1817  between  France  and  the,  L 
vL  87. 

F&pal  States,  the,  insunrectlon  in,  L  vIL  117— democratio 
insurrection  In.  1880,  IL  xxv.  86,  86— excltenient  in, 
1830,  etc.,  and  intervention  of  the  Austrians,  m.  xxix. 
26— renewed  disturbances.  1888,  and  Austrians  again 
intervene,  27, 88— occupation  of  Anoona  by  the  French, 
29 — ^indignation  of  the  government  at  this,  80— attempt 
of  Franoe  to  secure  reform  in,  xxxiv.  81 — death  of 
Gregory  XVI.,  IV.  xlvL  61— aocesdon  and  character  of 
Pius  IX.,  68,  64-amnesty  by  hbn,  65— his  first  acts,  66 
— difficulties  which  beset  the  government,  67— revolu- 
tiottttry  movement  in,  1847,  78— oonstituUoa  proclaim- 
ed in,  86. 

PapantonI,  a  Hydriot,  gallant  exploit  o^  n.  xiv.  118. 

Pape,  general,  defense  of  Venice  by,  IV.  liL  118  et  mq. 

Paper,  reduction  of  duties  on,  1825,  II.  xix.  76. 

Ptiper  currency,  the,  effects  of,  during  the  revolutionary 
war,  I.  L  84— contraction  of,  in  Great  Brittdn,  and  its 
effects.  VL  11— its  amount,  1812-1831,  L  86  note— reduc- 
tion of,  1816.  IL  48— an  inconvertible,  adopted  by  Rome 
during  the  Punic  war,  x.  6— disooveiy  and  eflbets  of  a, 
7— its  advantages  when  duly  limited,  8— Adam  Smith 
on  it,  <6.— increase  ol^  in  Great  Britain,  19  and  note— 
aa  the  representative  of  or  substitute  for  gold,  IL  xix.  1 
— circulation  of.  In  England,  1884-18S6,  65^-amounts 
eit  1818-1888  as  compared  with  exports,  etc.,  xxL  19 
note— issues  of,  end  of  1826,  and  their  efhctis  1— daiq;er 
of  excessive  circulation  of.  III.  xxxv.  8— effects  of,  dur- 
ing the  war,  10— ^great  advantages  of,  in  the  United 
States,  xxxviL  5— want  of,  in  India,  xxxix.  81— regula- 
tion of,  by  act  of  1844,  IV.  xll.  109,  llO^-alleged  excess 
of,  in  Great  Britain,  xUlI.  107— ineonvertiliie,  in  Bel- 
glnm,  1848,  IttL  1& 

Paphieau,  the  leader  of  the  revdnflonlsts  in  Lower  Can- 
ada, lit  xxxviL  78— commencement  of  the  insurrection 
under,  81— hta  flight,  84 

Puga,  tbe  eaiBian  v/L,  toTailB«y,  In  1819,  £L  xir. 


stemation  of  the  FsTglolefs  9— its  evacuation,  10— de- 
bates in  Perilament  on  it,  11. 

Peris,  the  archbishop  of,  his  palace  sacked,  11.  xvil.  88— 
opposes  funeral  service  to  the  Duke  de  Berri,  1881,  xxv. 
48— sack  of  his  palace,  45— and  of  his  country  seat,  40 
—during  the  cholera,  ul.  xxix.  86— at  the  reinterment 
of  Napoleon,  xxxiv.  87— murder  of,  IV.  L  92  et  aeq. 

Paris,  count  of,  birth  of,  IIL  xxxiv.  16,  IV.  xIviL  78^ 
narrow  escape  of^  from  the  mob,  77. 

Paris,  the  revolution  of  1S48  In,  1.  i.  16— bloody  supprea- 
sion  of  the  revolts  of  1848  In,  20— entry  of  Louis  XVIIL 
Into,  IIL  11— arrival  of  the  allied  sovereigns  in,  88 — 
Royalist  character  of  the  press  of,  1815,  SO— the  treaty 
of,  48— capitulation  of,  appealed  to  on  behalf  of  Ney, 
86— conspiracy  of  tbe  Liberal  party  in,  126— the  elee- 
tions  of  1817  for,  vi.  48— state  of,  in  1817.  48— visit  of 
the  Emperor  Alexander  to,  in  1818,  74— brilliant  ap- 
p<>arance  of,  in  IS19.  Ix.  8— ^leslgns  of  tho  Liberals  in, 

1819,  27— violence  of  tbe  press  against  government  in 

1820,  61— 'llKtnrbances  in,  June,  1880,  75  et  ma their 

suppression,  78— moneUry  crisis  at,  1819,  x.  la— trial 
and  execution  of  the  Rochelle  conspirators  at,  xl.  81-~ 
reception  of  the  Dnke  d*Angoul£me  in,  xil.  99 — ^lossea 
of  the  Liberals  In,  by  the  elections  of  1884, 108— rejoic- 
ings in,  on  the  rejection  of  the  law  for  reduolng  the  in- 
terest  of  the  debt,  116— public  entry  of  Charles  X.  into, 
n.  xvL  6— prosperity  in,  1824.  12— review  of  the  Na- 
tional Gnard,  and  the  king's  reception,  68— dlsbsndfng 
of  it,  60— the  elections  of  1827  fer,  and  riots  at  them, 
71— circulation  of  Royalist  and  Liberal  newspepera  of, 
xriL  19  note— excitement  in,  before  the  ordonnanoes, 
69 — military  force  in,  61— first  effect  of  them.  62— com- 
mencement of  insurrection,  68— increasing  excitement, 
64 — increasing  excitement,  and  force  under  Marmont, 
66 — meetings  of  the  Liberal  chiefs,  67— Harroont's 

8 Ian  of  operations,  and  oommcnoement  of  the  conflict, 
)— contest  during  the  88th  July,  69— further  conflicts, 
70  r£  asf.— feelings  of  tiio  combatants  during  the  night, 
70 — ^fbroes  on  the  89th,  and  continued  combats,  77  st 
Sff.— continued  sneceswca  of  the  insurgents,  81  et  S69.— 
evacuated  by  Marmont,  88— completion  of  the  revoln- 
tion  at,  87 — want  of  preparation  by  the  government  In, 
104 — legitimate  and  illegitimate  children  in,  188  note 
— ^proportion  of  the  latter  combatants  for  revolution, 
184— distress  among  the  working  clasnes  in,  115— con- 
sumption of  animal  food  Iti,  120-~Arehltecture  in,  zvllL 
88 — prosperity  of  the  bankera  and  budera  of,  xxlv.  8— 
movement  at,  in  favor  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  15— 
meetings  of  the  Deputies  and  Peers.  19 — meetings  of 
the  Republicans,  21— scone  at  the  Hdtel  de  Viile,  2t— 
arrival  of  tbe  Duke  of  Orleans  in,  86— distress  In,  after 
the  revolution  of  1880,  45— influence  of,  over  France, 
46 — distress  and  dlKturbancca  in,  60 — proceedings  of 
government  against  the  popular  societies,  64— attempt 
to  revolutionise  Spain  m>ro,  C6— excitement  In,  on  the 
trial  of  Polignao,  etc,  xxv.  5— disturbances  In,  on  the 
condemnation  of  the  ex-ministers,  13— condnct  of  the 
National  Guard,  and  niliwry  in,  14— vinli>noe  of  parties, 
and  misery  in,  85— moral  statistics  of,  1831,  ^—tumult 
in  ehnreh  of  St.  Germain  rAuxerrois,  48 — sack  of  the 
chureh,  44— and  of  the  archbifhop^s  palace,  45— further 
disorders,  and  weakness  of  government,  46— renewed 
dlfturbanoea  in,  56— excitement  In,  from  the  events  In 
Belgium  and  Portugal,  78 — excitement  in,  on  the  fell 
of  Wafvaw,  86— depressed  state  of  tbe  workmen  of, 
1831,  III.  xxix.  2— the  Repnblican  press  In,  20— dis- 
tress and  pauperism  in,  1881,  81— onnsplraeies  of  N6tre 
Dame  and  the  Bne  Proralres  in,  2(>— first  appearance 
of  the  cholera  In,  81— commission  at,  on  it,  84— its  rav- 
ages in,  85  and  note— the  BovallKt  committee  at,  their 
measures  on  the  attempt  of  the  Ducliess  de  Berri,  4^— 
extreme  diaoontsnt  and  democratic  movement  in,  56.* 
funeral  of  Lamarqne,  68 — preparations  of  government, 
6&-~eutbreak  of  the  insurrsetton,  60  «t  aeq, — vlgoroui 
measures  of  government  against  it,  68— meeting  at  Ia* 
fitters,  64 — ^progress  of  the  insurrection.  65— chances  on 
both  sides,  66— forces  of  government,  67 — Soult's  mlli- 
tuy  meaaures,  68  —  great  successes  of  the  insurgents, 
and  consternation  of  tbe  military  ehlefe,  60— forces  on 
both  sides,  and  scene  of  the  struggle,  70— successes  of 
the  troops,  71— storming  of  tbe  Cloister  of  St  Meri.  78 
—results  of  the  eonfliot,  and  conduct  of  the  king.  73— 
losses  of  the  parties  In  tiie  oonfllct,  ib.  —  plaeed  in  a 
state  of  siege,  74— ineieased  confidence  in,  after  the 
suppression  of  the  revolt,  80—  how  secured  on  behalf 
of  government  of  Louts  Philippe,  xxx.  8 — licentious- 
nesa  of  the  theatres  and  romances,  7— project  for  forti- 
fication of,  15— oppncitlon  to  it,  and  it  is  postponed,  16 
—portion  of  grant  for  public  works  appropriated  to,  18 
—the  Polish  committee  at,  22— extreme  vfolence  of  tbe 
ureas  in,  1838  and  1884,  81— law  against  public  crieri 
In,  84— InsHrreetlon  in,  1884,  48— measores  of  govern- 
ment aiptinet  It,  48— their  viotory,  and  maaaaore  In  the 
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Boe  TranmoiuLia,  SO^^zcitemwt  In,  on  tho  treafcj  re- 
garding the  Eastern  quaation,  xzziL  60— fraih  propo* 
■all  for  fortifying,  ib. — ezcltement  fai,  after  the  bom- 
bardment of  Beyrout,  68  _  excitement  in,  during  the 
trials  for  treason,  xxxill.  24— escape  of  the  leatlen  of 
Che  revolt  in,  25— celebration  of  the  fete  of  July  In, 
1835,  29 — explosion  of  Uie  Infernal  machine,  SOL-sen- 
■atlon  caused  by  the  infernal  machine  conspiracy  in, 
82 — catastrophe  in,  on  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  89— distress  among  tho  working  classes,  1887, 
01  — sums  voted  to  theatres  of,  1838, 128  and  note  — 
the  elections'  of  1S37,  and  the  Liberal  committee  in, 
zxxiv.  8  —  proposed  railways  from,  8 — state  of  poor, 
and  legitimate  and  illegitimate  blrthH,  188S.  16-thR 
Soci6t6  des  Families  in,  35 ~  that  of  dns  Salsoiis,  36 
— insurrection  of  12th  May,  87 — tone  of  the  press  of, 
1839,  40  — state  of  the  press  of,  1840,  76  — inaugura- 
tion of  pillar  on  the  Place  de  la  Bastile,  T9  — tho  re- 
interment of  Napoleon  in  the  Invalides,  87  —  political 
manifestations  on  the  occasion,  88  —  fortification  of, 
agreed  to  oo  the  Extern  crisis,  05— different  Tiews 
with  regard  to  it,  96— plan  adopted,  ih. — continuance 
of  the  fortification  oC  111— Sonlt's  views  on  this,  112— 
loan  from  iMtnkersoC  to  Bank  of  England,  1339,  xxxviL 
40— great  increase  of  populaUon  of,  IV.  xliii.  153— re- 
view of  National  Guard  of,  1840,  and  reform  movement 
among  them,  xliv.  81— commencement  of  combination 
and  riot  in,  1840, 86— riots  in  September,  87— measures 
of  government  for  their  suppression,  38— and  B&le  Rail- 
way, the,  4-2— the  Polish  banquet  at,  interdicted,  52— 
attempted  aasajtsination  of  the  Duke  d'Orleans  at,  66 
—various  railways  from,  planned  under  Guisot,  79— 
el.ectlona  of  1842  for,  80— measures  of  ninnlolpality  to 
meet  the  scarcity  of  1346,  etc.,  jclvll.  5 — distress  in, 
from  the  monetary  crisis  of  1847,  8 — discontent  of  the 
National  Guard  of,  17 — proposed  reform  banquet  at, 
184S,  41— agitation,  42 — preparations  for  it,  and  onm- 
proniiae  agreed  to,  44  —  proposed  procession,  45  —  the 
Liberals  decide  against  it,  47— forces  of  the  Republic- 
ans in,  4>— and  of  the  government,  60^— aspect  of  the 
people,  51— policy  of  National  Guard,  52— they  in  ef- 
fect Join  the  insurgents,  53 — excitement  on  Gnizot's 
resignation,  66— catastrophe  before  Ills  house,  57 — in- 
creased agitation,  60 — sucoesees  of  Marshal  liugeaud, 
61— withdrawal  of  the  troops,  ib.,  62  — flight  of  the 
king  and  royal  family,  63— state  of,  after  the  revolution 
of  1848, 1.  8— disorders  round,  4— and  in,  7 — formation 
of  tlie  Ateliers  Nattonanx,  13— unemployed  woricmen 
in,  1848,  SK> — attempt  to  revolutionize  Itelglnra  (h>m, 
42— dissolution  of  the  (Jompagnies  d* Elite  in,  50— dem- 
onstration of  tliese,  51— connter-demonstration  of  the 
•xtrame  party,  52  «t  sfo.— the  elections  In,  56— prepa- 
rations for  revolt  in,  5t^revolt  of  March,  and  its  de- 
feat, 63  «t  teq.-^gnnd  review  In,  April,  6:^— the  elec- 
tions for,  64— insurrection  of  May  15,  70  tt  seo— So- 
clalbt  leaders  returned  by,  77  — the  Insurrection  of 
June  In,  forces,  etc,  81  —  its  outbreak,  83 — and  prog- 
ress, 83— plans  of  Cavaiguac  84-— combats  in  the  streets, 
86  e<  segr.— Its  suppression,  98— and  results,  94— cruelty 
of  instirgents,  95— heroism  of  the  soldiers,  IM-^tate  of 
siege  contfhued,  II.  6— reception  of  the  constitution  of 
1818  ill,  16— election  of  Louis  Napoleon  for,  19— ban- 
quet agitation  In,  20 — eonaptraoy  of  January  29,  Ivil. 
18— Insurrection  of  June  18,  and  its  defeat,  17  — de- 
clared in  state  of  siege,  18— feeling  In,  on  tlie  presi- 
dent's change  of  roinlMtry.  21— election  of  March,  1850, 
In,  28— the  coup  d'etat,  48  tt  ssg.— combat  In,  51. 

Parishes,  number,  eta,  of,  in  England,  in  eonnactlon 
wlUi  education,  I.  x.  57. 

Parito,  M.,  chosen  president  of  the  Sardinian  Chamber, 
IV.  Hi.  120. 

Parker,  Mr.,  defeats  Lord  John  Russell  in  Devonshire, 
1835,  III.  xxxvi.  8. 

Pftrker,  Air  W..  at  capture  of  Nlngpo,  IV.  xlvitl.  87. 

Parker,  admiral,  threatens  Grttece  In  1S50,  IV.  IvL  57. 

Plrkhurst  prison,  statistics  of,  IV.  Ivi.  42  note. 

Parliament,  diseuiwions  in,  on  the  property  tax,  I.  il.  12 
—arguments  against  Its  continuance,  13  «<  ieq. — and 
for  It,  20  tt  ssg.— discusHlon  on  the  budget,  1816,  25— 
vote  for  the  army  for  1816  by,  32— debate  on  agricul- 
tural distress  In,  33  et  teq. — iMmussIou  regarding  the  re- 
sumption of  cash  payments,  45  tt  ssg. — ^motion  regard- 
ing tlie  Holy  Alliance,  53— <lebate  on  bill  for  the  deten- 
tion of  Napoleon,  60 — provision  voted  to  the  Princess 
Clurlotte,  etc.,  60— votes  for  public  monuments,  61  et 
•Sf.— votes  to  officers,  eta,  63— reflertions  on  the  pro- 
eeedlngs  for  1816,  65---mceting  in  1817,  and  measures 

Proposed,  I  v.  ll--debates  on  trade  and  manufactures, 
I—debates  on  the  resumption  of  cash  payments,  1818, 
84  et  sso.— discussion  on  bill  of  indemnity,  41— grant 
for  building  new  churches,  44 — treaty  with  Spain,  eta, 
regarding  tlie  slave-trade*  45— discussion  on  the  alien 
aot,  46— eommlttee  on  charities,  <fr.— sMts  rsUudng  the 


criminal  code,  47— Sir  Jant^s  Maeklntoah  In,  6i— tho 
royal  speech  on  opening,  m  1819,  66— debates  on  the 
currency  question.  1819,  67*«n  the  bank  restriction 
act,  61  et  s«9.— Mr.  Vanslttart's  finance  resolution,  80 
— discussion  on  criminal  law  reform,  82  et  aso.— tlie 
division,  90— debate  on  the  foreign  enlistment  bill.  96 
et  mq. — the  new  Houses  of,  v.  88 — discussions  in,  on  the 
treatment  of  Napoleon,  ix.  116— meeting  Kit,  1819,  and 
the  royal  speech,  x.  84 — Lord  Stdmoutirs  six  acta,  35 
^  —meeting  of,  after  the  death  of  George  III.,  and  dis- 
cussion on  the  queen,  42— meeting  of  the  new,lS20.  &S 
— 'iicrease  of  tlie  yeomanry,  54 — the  bndgot  for  lS20i. 
55— subjects  debated  daring  the  session,  66— debate 
on  tlie  disfrancliisement  of  Grampoand,  68 — the  doc- 
trine of  free  trade  first  broached  in,  64— appointment 
of  committee  on  i^picultiiral  distress,  68— Brougham's 
speech  on  It,  69  et  aeg.- and  answer  of  the  free-^^aders, 
7:^— the  bill  of  paluit  and  penalties  against  the  queen, 
84  et  se^.— meeting  of,  1821,  92— majority  for  minis- 
ters, ib. — debates  on  foreign  affairs,  93— debate  on 
Catholic  emancipation,  05 — carried  in  the  Commons 
and  thrown  out  in  the  Peers,  97 — Bumssirs  motion  for 
parliamentary  reform,  96— committee  of  inquiry  Into 
agricultural  distress,  99 — debate  on  bank  cash  pay- 
ment bill,  100 — motion  for  reduction  of  taxation,  and 
discussion  on  it,  103— measures  regarding  Ireland  In 
1822, 123— debate  on  the  Catholic  dalms,  188S,  124— 

increasing  strength  of  tlie  minority  on  It,  ib and  on 

parliamentary  reform,  125 — Sir  J.  Macklntoah*o  mo- 
tion regarding  the  criminal  law,  127 — discosaion  on  the 
fell  of  prices,  eta,  123— measures  to  relieve  the  a^- 
eultiiral  distress,  129,  180 — debate  on  the  curreney 
question,  131  et  ssg.— repeated  defeats  of  ministers.  143 
—reductions  of  taxation,  1822, 144— the  budget,  Itf — 
redaction  ef  the  five  per  cents.,  146 — equalisation  of 
the  dead-weight,  147  —  small-ncites  bill,  149  — aeU  re- 
lating  to  commerce  and  navigation,  151-^  the  king's 
speech  on  opening,  1828,  xii.  20 — debate  on  the  Span- 
Itti  question,  83  «t  uq. — ^proceedings  regarding  Spain 
and  the  South  American  republics,  104 — debates  on  tbe 
furrender  of  Parga,  II.  xlv.  ll-^meeting  of,  1828,  and 
king's  speech,  xlx.  7— budget  of  1828,  10— 18ft4. 11— 
conversion  of  dead-weight,  12 — reduction  of  the  fear 
per  cents.,  13 — arrangements  regarding  the  natiooal 
debt,  14— grants  voted  for  new  churches,  Windsor  Gas* 
tie,  eta,  16 — debates  in,  on  the  reciprodty  system,  23 
et  aeq.  — ^on  the  ftee-trade  system,  86 — dWn^aion  on 
the  free-trHde  system,  86  et  eeq. — its  appiicstion  to  tb« 
•Ilk  trade.  4  > — reducUon  of  duties  on  wool,  5l>-~rBpeal 
of  laws  against  oomblnatlon  and  emigration  of  artisans; 
52  et  eeq. — dtscnssion  on  the  recog?iitJon  of  the  Sonth 
American  States,  66— budget  of  1826.  69— taxes  re- 
duced, and  public acoounta,  70 — discussion  on  redaction 
of  the  duties  on  spirits,  71 — (Urther  free-trade  meaa- 
nrea,  1825,  76  —new  laws  regarding  colonisl  shipping, 
77 — measures  to  meet  the  monetary  crisis,  80— proeeed- 
ings  regarding  rlnt  at  DubHn  Theatre,  xx.  10— renewal 
of  Irish  Insurrection  act,  21— tithe  composition  act,  €*. 
—debates  on  Irisli  oormption  and  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion, 22 — Roman  Catholic  question  in  relation  to  En- 
gland, 28 — ^parliamentary  reform,  alien  bill,  and  re- 
versal of  Scottish  attainders,  29— act  for  nniformity  of 
weights  and  raeasuras,  81 — chancery  reform,  82-  'bill 
to  repross  Catholic  Assodatlon,  88— debate  on  Catholie 
emancipation,  1826, 48  et  ssg.- king's  speech,  18M,  and 
letting  out  of  bonded  grain,  xxl.  S^ebate  on  the  bill 
for  suppressing  small  notes,  6  et  eeq. — ^It  is  carried,  16 
—error  In  these  debatea,  20— «ets  for  relieving  the  dis- 
tress, 23 — debates  on  the  emigration  question  in,  2T — 
the  budget,  83— debate  on  the  corn-laws,  83— interim 
admission  of  foreign  grain,  41 — dissolution,  and  elec- 
tions, 44— opening  of  the  new,  46— temporary  relaxa- 
tion of  the  com-lawa,  47— king's  message  regarding 
PortuipU,  48 — debate  on  the  sulject  50  et  sag.— recep- 
tion of  tho  ministerial  changes  of  1827,  63  — rrJecUon 
of  the  Catholic  bill,  71— Peel*s  speech  against  it,  72  H 

eeq minlRterial  measures  on  the  corn-laws,  77  et  mq. 

—proceedings  on  slik-weavers  and  ship-ownen,  82 — 
Penryn  and  East  Retford  convicted  of  bribery— oom- 
mencement  of  the  reform  qiiesUon,  83— royal  epeeeh 
on  Navarino,  and  discussion  on  it,  08— grant  to  Mr. 
Canning's  family,  09— finance  committee  and  Gatholie 
question,  lOOu-com-Iaw  bill,  101— bill  for  auppressloa 
of  small  notes,  102— repeal  of  test  and  eorpotatlon  acta, 
108  et  ssg.— the  king's  speech  on  the  Catholic  qneation, 

128— arguments  for  tho  bill,  180  et  mq and  asaloKt 

it,  140  et  ssa.-^Ivislon  on  it,  147— Wellington's  speech 
In  the  Lords,  148— bill  carried  thers,  149— Mil  for  dis- 
fhmchislng  the  forty-shilling  freehOlden,  161— 0*Con- 
nell  claims  his  seat  In,  162— his  re-election,  168— want 
of  representation  of  the  great  towns,  zxIL  2 — ^petition 
to,  for  reform  in  relation  to  atate  of  tiie  earrsney.  4 
note— motion  on  the  distreii  of  the  rilk-weaven,  • — 
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badget  for  1889, 10--Mr.  Attwood  on  the  eaoau  of  Irish 
dlstraa,  11— Mr.  Watthmao*!  expoaition  of  the  effBete 
of  the  monetary  tyatem  on  mannfaeturM,  12 — ^meettng 
of,  1830,  aO—debate  on  the  public  dtstreaa  In  the  Lordit, 
91  et  teq. — eliangee  of  party  shown  by  the  division,  25 
— motions  for  r^uclng  salaries  of  public  ofBcers,  88-— 
Ibr  reduction  of  the  army  and  navy,  80 — ^for  a  revtiion 
•f  the  system  of  taxation,  80— defeat  of  ministers  on 
a  minor  question,  jBl — motion  on  the  ctirrency,  88 — 
financial  measures,  88 — taxes  remitted,  84 — speech  of 
Mr.  Baring  on  the  abandonment  of  the  sinking  fnnd, 
36— motions  on  reform  during  seaidon  of  1880,  48— de- 
bate on  a  regener,  on  the  aoeession  of  William  IV.,  64 
— the  West  India  question,  and  prosecnUons  of  the 
press,  06 — ^its  dissolntton,  60 — results  of  tho  elections, 
6T  — meeting  of,  and  king's  speech,  1880,  Tl  —  I>ord 
Grey's  declaration  on  reform,  T2 — and  Wellington's 
against  It,  73  —  Brougham's  plan  of  reform,  76 — bis 
speech  on  the  postponement  of  the  king's  viidt  to  the 
city,  78 — ministers  defeated  and  resign,  79 — Earl 
Grey'H  annonncement  of  his  principles  of  goyemment. 
xxiii.  24- vote  of,  to  reneve  the  dlstrass  in  Ireland,  2o 
— the  budget,  and  defeat  of  ministers  on  it,  28 — com- 
mittee on  the  reform  bill,  30— petitlonr,  81 — introduc- 
tion of  the  bill,  and  arguments  for  it,  82  et  teq.—UH 
reception  in  the  House,  46— arguments  against  it  47 
«f  aeq. — petitions  for  shortening  ttie  dnmtion  of,  81— 
leave  given  to  bring  in  the  bill,  64 — petitions  for  it,  66 
— ^that  of  the  London  merchants  and  bankers  against 
It,  66  —majority  of  one  for  second  reading,  67— counter 
motion  carried  against  ministers,  6S— settlement  on  the 
crown,  60— means  by  wiilch  the  ministry  induce  the 
king  to  dissolve,  61 — sceno  at  the  dlwolutlon,  64,  66— 
results  of  the  elections,  6S  —  meeting  of,  and  king's 
speech,  72 — minority  for  second  reading  of  the  bill,  73 
-^discussion  on  parttoulnr  boroughs,  74--motlon  to  giro 
members  to  tlie  colonies  negatived,  76 — that  on  £M 
teitnntf  carried,  76— third  reading  of  the  bill  carried,  77 
— Karl  Grey's  speech  In  House  of  Peers,  79 — majority 
against  the  bill  in  the  House  of  Jjords,  81  —  vote  of 
eonfidence  In  ministers  In  the  Commons,  82 — introduc- 
tion of  the  new  reform  bill,  98 — division  on  it,  and 
Peers  speecli  asalnst  it,  C6 — msjority  on  third  reading, 
and  Lora  John  RuMselPs  closing  declaraUon,  96— mo- 
tion on  the  distri'M  In  the  country,  97— resolution  to 
create  peers,  101  et  neq. — mretlngs  to  coerce  the  peers, 
104 — msjority  for  nncond  reading  In  Peerx,  106 — and 
far  Lord  LyndhnrHt's  amendment^  106— resignation  of 
ministers,  107— Lord  Ebrin^ton's  motion  carried.  111— 
the  king  yields,  and  ministers  resume  ofRee,  112— liis 
circular  to  tlie  Oppoidtlon  petrs,  118— the  bill  passed, 
and  receives  tlie  royal  assent,  116— the  Scotch  and  Irish 
bills  pas««d,  116— general  results  of  the  reform  bill  on, 
1 19  —entrance  of  talent  through  tho  close  iKMroughs,  132 
— the  fiiianres  for  1832,  III.  xxxl.  10— tlie  Rutt<o-Bel- 
gian  loan,  11 — ^the  king's  speech  on  Ireland,  12— com- 
mittees appointed  on  It,  and  their  recommendations, 
13— debate,  etc.,  on  the  tithe  question,  16  et  se^.- the 
gov(>mment  tithe  scheme  carried,  17 — ^prorogation  of, 
1S32,  23— result  of  the  elections  for  the  flmt  reformed, 
S6 — meeting  of  it,  and  first  proceedings,  27- Its  ex- 
treme wordlnew,  and  regulations  In  consequence,  28— 
regtilations  for  forenoon  hours,  2D  —  coercion  bill  for 
Ireland,  80— debates  on  the  coercion  bill,  81  et  weq. — 
it  is  carried,  42 — debates  on  bill  for  reducing  Irish 
Church  establishment.  46  et  teq. — new  project  regard- 
ing tithes  in  Ireland,  5i— Mr.  Attwood' s speech  on  state 
of  country,  66— niiswer  of  government,  67 — the  budget, 
C3— minintry  defeated  on  msit  tax,  6:>— this  vote  rn- 
selnded,  60— efl'ects  of  these  votes  on  public  opinion,  61 
—conduct  of  Conserrative  Opposition,  68 — aebate  on 
renewal  of  bank  charter  act,  64  et  uq. — ^resolutions  in 
1828,  regarding  slavery,  85— tho  colonists  refuse  to  act 
on  tlittse,  86-rMr.  Stanley's  argitments  for  negro  eman- 
cipation. 91  et  mq, — grant  of  £20,000,000  to  the  slave- 
owners, 93 — ^bill  for  regulating  infant  labor  in  futories, 
10)— ^iose  of  session,  and  revlev  of  its  proceedings,  110 
— motion  by,  etc.,  regarding  Baron  Smith,  116— motion 
for  repeal  of  Irish  anion,  and  debnte  on  it,  116  et  eeq. — 
divided  state  of^  on  the  subject  of  Ireland  and  repeal, 
187— motion  by  Mr.  Ward  on  the  Irish  Church,  128— 
commission  of  inquiry  on  it  appointed,  132— attempt  to 
force  on  .Mr.  Ward's  motion,  138— declaration  of  min- 
isters on  it,  A.— question  before  House  of  Lords,  134 
— progress  of  tho  tithe  bill,  136— opposition  of  all  par- 
ties to  it,  187 — parting  address  of  Lord  Grey  as  minis- 
ter in,  141 — ^modified  coercion  bill  for  Ireland.  148— 
fate  of  the  Irish  Church  bill,  144— poor-law  amend- 
m«*nt  bill,  145— ^debate  on  poor-law  amendment  hill, 
147  et  SCO. — it  is  carried,  161 — ^final  passlnsr  of  It,  168— 
inrorogation  of,  and  king's  speech  on  it,  166~-bomlng 
of  the  Hoava,  xxxv.  16 — motion  for  repeal  of  malt 
tax,  86  .debate  on  Lord Londandany's  appointmant aa 


•mbaasador  to  St  Petenlmig,  88  et  aeq,  —  debate  on 
Irish  Church,  88  et  scg.— dlTirion  on  it,  and  resignation 
of  ministers,  43 — predominanoe  of  the  Irish  members, 
48— debate  on  the  IndU  bill,  69— passing  of  It,  73— de- 
bate on  municipal  reform  Mil,  xxxvi.  9  et  aeq — fate  of 
the  bill,  16— debate  on  Irish  Church  bill,  19— motions 
on  the  currency,  agricultural  distresa,  and  Orange 
lodges,  80— the  budget,  tl— meeting  of,  1886,  and  di- 
vision on  the  speakership,  82— dlvlsloQ  on  the  address, 
88 — opening  of,  1686,  and  king's  speech,  80— debate  on 
the  Irish  corporation  reform  act,  88  et  se^.- msjority 
for  Irish  corporation  bill  in  Commons,  88— modifica- 
tion of  it  fn  the  Lords,  and  its  final  rejection,  89 — the 
Irish  Church  bill  again  passed  by  the  Commons  and 
thrown  out  by  the  Lords,  40 — danger  from  the  colli- 
sions between  the  two  Houses,  41 — commission  by,  on 
the  Irish  poor,  and  its  report,  47 — English  tithe  bill, 
and  Mil  for  registration  of  births,  etc,  &— agricultural 
distress  committee,  and  refusal  of  currency  investiga- 
tion, 49 — the  budget,  60 — discussion  on  the  army  and 
navy,  61 — Lord  Dudley  Stuart's  speech  on  the  power 
of  RussfSf  62 — meeting  of,  1887,  and  debate  on  the  ad- 
dress, 67 — the  Irish  corporation  bill,  68— bill  for  abol- 
ishing church-rates,  64 — vote  of,  on  Lord  Normanhv's 
jali-dellvery  in  Ir(>land,  66— discussions  on  the  afmlr 
of  the  Vixen,  72— debate  in,  on  the  working  of  the  new 
pocr-law,  1839,  xxxvli.  49  —  committee  on  combina- 
tions, 66— division  against  the  charter,  66— Mr.  Yllllers 
as  the  leader  of  the  antl-oom-law  movement  in,  78 — 
debate  on  the  Canadian  rebellion,  98 — dalm  of  Canada 
for  representation  in,  94— debate  on  Ix>rd  Dnrtiam's 
ordinance  in  Canada,  100— and  on  the  apprenticeship 
inrstem,  117 — Brougiiam  on  the  Increasing  horrors  of 
the  slave-trade,  118  et  mq. — set  regarding  prisons  in 
the  West  Indieii,  etc,  124— small  m^ority  of  the  Mel- 
bourne ministry  in,  126 — debate  on  the  Jamaica  bill, 
187  ef  sr^.^^ivislon  on  it,  and  resignation  of  ministers, 
382 — election  of  Spesker,  and  second  Jamaica  bill,  187 
—settlement  on  Prince  Albert:,  xxxvlli.  4— changes  In 
criminal  law,  6 — ^Important  resolution  regarding  colo- 
nisation, 9 — debate  thereon,  10 — the  penny  postsge 
^stem,  IS — discussion,  etc,  of  privilege  of,  in  con- 
neetion  with  Stockdsle's  case,  21  et  sfg.— «tstistics  of 
Irish  colme  laid  before,  16 — discussion  on  Lord  Nor- 
manby's  liberation  of  prisoners,  28— additlona  voted  to 
the  army,  1889  and  1840,  84— debate  on  the  state  of  the 
navy,  86— motion  of  Mr.  Yllllers  on  the  oom-law»,  87 
—  new  reform  bill  for  Ireland,  and  its  fate,  41  —  tho 
budget,  42— division  on  it,  48— the  debate  on  it,  44  et 
9eq. — ^balance  of  parties  in,  1841,  40 — new  reform  bill 
for  Ireland,  41 — the  budget,  42— the  dtvirion  and  de- 
bate on  it,  43  et  eeq. — vote  of  want  of  confidence,  64 — 
dissolution,  66>— result  of  the  elections,  61— defeats  of 
ministers,  and  their  resignation,  68 — session  of  1841, 
IV.  xll.  26— opening  of  that  of  1^48,  87— Sir  R.  Peel's 
corn-law  scheme,  28  et  aeq. — the  sliding  scale,  84 — ar- 
guments against  it,  36— It  is  passed,  40— Sir  R.  Peel'ri 
proposed  tariff  and  financial  roeasitres,  48  et  aeq — ar- 
guments against  the  income  tax,  tO  et  aeq.  —  intellf- 
grnce  received  of  the  Afghanistsn  disaster,  61 — I^rd 
Mahon's  copyright  bill,  62  et  s^o.— debate  on  the  anna 
aet  for  Ireland,  70  session  of  1843,  T6 — Lord  Anhleya 
bills  for  Infant  labor,  f6.— Sir  James  Graham's  fketoiy 
and  education  bill,  70— new  factory  bill,  and  ten  hounf 
amendment,  80 — Mil  regardlnir  turnpikes  in  Wales,  84 
— great  Chartlut  petition  to,  86 — bill  for  reducing  the 
8(  per  cents.,  103— budget  for  1844, 104— reduction  of 
taxes,  106— and  of  the  sugar  dntles,  106 — debate  on 
bank  charter  act,  107  et  aeq. — it  Is  passed,  114 — Scotch 
and  Irish  bills,  116— the  railway  committees  in,  and 
their  decisions,  xlil.  6— bill  reducing  railway  deposits 
to  a  half,  11  —  budget  of  1846,  14  — ineome  tax  con- 
tinned,  and  indirect  taxes  repealed,  16— bill  fer  estab- 
lishing aaeular  collegea  in  Ireland,  22— enlaiged  grant 
to  Maynooth,  28^ntroductlon  of  Scotch  poor-law,  26 
— ehsi^  against  Sir  James  Graham  of  opening  letters, 
81— passing  of  alien  act,  82— motion  by  Ifr.  Cobden  on 
agricultural  distress,  88— motion  of  Mr.  Miles  regard- 
ing it,  84— further  divisions  on  corn-laws,  and  doae  of 
session,  86— meeting  of,  1846,  and  queen's  speech,  46, 
47— debate  on  repeal  of  the  corn-laws,  48  et  aeq. — Dls^ 
raeli's  attack  on  PeeL,  67— argumenU  sgalnst  the  bill, 
69— result  of  debate.  f6— Wellington's  speech  on  the 
bill,  66-^ndget  for  1846,  68— new  eoerefon  act  for  Ire> 
land,  70— coalition  agaimt  mfnlstir,  71— debate  on  bill, 
T8-4naJerity  against  ministers.  81— Dlsraeira  picture 
of  the  diviaion  acene,  88 — Sir  R.  PeeTs  oonduding  ad- 
dress,  announcing  his  reslgnstlon,  84— strength  of  the 
moneyed  and  mannlheturing  interest  in,  and  its  influ- 
ence on  the  corn-law  question,  89— meeting  of,  1846. 
and  government  plan  for  the  sugar  duties,  xllll.  5  et 
asg.— disenaslon  on  Homing  in  the  army,  28  et  aeq. — 
jurma  bill  for  Ireland,  89— plana  oi;  for  relieving  the 
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Irish  famine,  88->-.meettng  oC  on  th«  Irish  Ihnilne,  and 
qiMCD'n  speech,  86— Lord  Brougham's  picture  of  Ire- 
land, 88— ministerial  plans,  87, 89 — amended  poor  and 
tompomiy  relief  act  for  Ireland,  40— absorption  of,  bj 
the  Irish  famine,  68— 4ebate  on  Lord  6.  Bentinck's 
Irish  railway  Bcliemo,  54 — division  on  it,  68— the  budg- 
et for  1S47,  09— debates  in,  on  the  oommerciid  crisid 
of  I84T,  75— debate  on  the  navigation  laws,  85— on  Mr. 
Fielden*6  bill  to  limit  factory  labor,  86— introduction 
of  limited  service  system  into  army,  04  et  «eq, — debates 
on  public  education,  96— new  Irish  coercion  bill,  97 — 
prorogation  and  dissolution  of,  98 — meeting  of,  1847, 
and  queen's  speech  on  the  suspension  of  the  bank  act, 
105— discussioa  on  the  latter,  106  et  aeq. — answer  of 
Lord  O.  Dentinok,  eto.,  100  et  seg.— report  of  committees 
on  bank  charter  act,  112— prorogation  of,  114— excite- 
ment in,  on  the  Tahiti  affair,  xlvi.  2 — debate  on  the 
Polish  question,  28— thanks  voted  on  conquest  of 
Sdnde,  xlix.  29 — announoement  of  recall  of  Lord  El- 
borough,  44— effects  of  absence  of  control  of,  in  India, 
124— dangers  firom  its  direct  g)vei*nment  there,  126— 
debate  in,  on  repeal  of  navigation  laws,  Ivi.  7  it  seq, — 
it  is  carried,  15— motion  for  relief  to  agricultural  claues, 
18 — debate  on  it,  ib. — debate  on  free  trade,  26  eteeq.— 
decision  on  it,  81 — dilAculty  of  direct  representation  of 
the  colonies  in,  43 — continues  inspenHion  of  habeas 
eorpus  act  in  Ireland,  52^— the  Irish  encumbered  estiites 
bill,  63— proceedings  in,  on  af&lr  of  Don  Pacifico,  69 — 
defeat  of  minlsten*  on  militia  bill,  64 — dissolved,  and 
elections  for  new,  h'i — defeat  of  ministers  on  the  budg- 
et, and  their  resignation,  70— the  members  of,  at  Wel- 
lington's funeral,  77. 

Pnrliainent,  the  proposed  Austrian,  IV.  liv.  17. 

Parliament  Honse,  Edinburgh,  banquet  to  Qeoige  IV.  in 
the,  I.  z«  163. 

Parliaments,  annaal,  one  of  the  points  of  the  charter,  HI. 
zxxviL  68. 

Parliamentary  commission,  report  of  thO)  1846,  on  tlie  po- 
tato faUure  in  Ireland,  IV.  xliL  88. 

Parliamentary  committee,  report  of^  on  opening  letters, 
IV.  XliL  8L 

Parliamentary  expenses,  railway,  xlii.  5  note. 

Ftiiilamentary  prooeedings,  bUl  regarding  publieatlon  of, 
IIL  zxxviH.  24. 

Parliamentary  refbrm,  motion  by  Lord  John  RusmoII  on, 
1820,  L  z.  63— and  again,  13  il,  98— increase  of  desire 
among  the  agriculturists  for,  1 15— motion  on,  1822,  and 
Increasing  strength  of  the  minority  on  it,  125— effiscts 
of,  in  Inland,  iL  xx.  13— motion  by  Mr.  Abercromby 
on,  1824,  29— commencement  of  the  question  of,  83 — 
Canning  the  opponent  of,  zzi.  88— motion  on,  1829, 
zziL  7 Set  Reform. 

Parma,  count,  heads  the  revolutionists  at  Alessandria,  I. 
▼iL  119. 

Parma,  grand-duchess  of,  abdication  of,  IL  zxv.  26— ap- 
plies for  aid  to  Austria,  27 — restored,  and  amnesty  grant- 
ed by,  ib. 

Parma,  contributions  from  France  to,  I.  ilL  43  note — 
treaty  regarding  duchy  of,  vil.  43 — democratic  insurrec- 
tion in,  1830,  u.  zxv.  25,  26— its  suppression,  27— vol- 
unteers fhnn,  IV.  IIL  26— tenns  of  armhtice  regarding. 
76— occupation  of,  by  the  Austrians,  77— conditions  or 
final  arndstloe  reipsrding,  98. 

Psrmentierf  M,  the  trial,  etc.,  of,  IV.  zlvlL  11, 12. 

Psmassus,  mount,  defeat  of  the  Turks  in  passes  of,  IL  xiv. 
118. 

Pamell,  Sir  H.,  on  the  resumption  of  cash  payments,  L 
iv.  84— defense  of  the  Catholic  Association  by,  II.  xz. 
88— motion  by,  on  the  civil  list,  1880,  zziL  79— treas- 
urer of  navy,  1835,  III.  zzxv.  44  note. 

Parochial  boards,  the,  under  new  Scotch  poor-law,  IV. 
zllL  29. 

Parochial  schot^  system  of  Scotland,  the,  and  want  of  it 
in  England,  I.  Iv.  46 — Its  Introdaotion  into  England 
proposed  by  Brougham,  z.  66. 

Parque,  the  duke  del,  a  member  of  the  Cortes  of  18&2,  L 
xL6L 

Parquin,  oolouel,  aooompanlOB  Louis  Napoleon  to  Boulogne, 
m.  zxziv.  81. 

Parthenon,  purchase  of  the  fkiezes  fhxn  the,  L  U.  63. 

Psrti-pretre,  the,  undue  ascendency  o^  in  France,  L  iz. 
Ill— increasing  predominance  o^  ziL  120— increasing 
Influence  of,  with  Charles  X.,  IL  zvL  9 — denunciations 
of,  by  the  press,  87— rB.«Btabllshment  of  the  censorship 
by  the,  57— urge  the  disbanding  of  the  National  Guard, 
68— compel  the  retirement  of  I^bourdonnaye,  zviL  8— 
danfforoQs  Influence  oL  <m  the  government  of  Charles 
X.,  112. 

Party  contests,  cause  of  the  violence  of;  in  the  United 
State^  nL  zzzviL  12. 

Party  riots,  prevalence  of,  in  Ireland,  1823,  IL  zz.  20. 

Parant,  M.,  minister  of  pubUc  instniotion,  1839,  IIL  zzziv. 
SSnotet 


Paskewitch,  field-marshal,  the  head  of  the  Tehinn,  I.  viiL 
24— anecdote  of,  151  note— defeat  of  the  Persians  by,  in 
1826,  IL  zUL  72 — further  sucoeasee,  and  peace,  73 — 
conunands  against  the  Persians,  zv.  21 — besides  Abfaa- 
sabad,  ib. — ^victoiy  of  Pjevan-Boulak,  22 — capture  of 
Abbaaabat^  t2).— captures  Sardarabad  and  £rivan,  24 — 
proclamation  to  his  army,  ib. — fhrther  successes,  85 — 
concludes  peace,  26 — ^firesh  successes  of,  and  peace  final- 
ly ratified,  28 — ^forces  under,  for  campaign  of  1828,  66 — 
his  line  of  operations,  67— besieges  Kara,  68— its  fall,  70 
— ^plague  breaks  out  among  his  troops,  71 — captares  Ak- 
halzikh,  72,  73— defeats  the  Turks,  75,  76— capture  of 
Akhaljdkh,  70,  80— further  successes,  81— results  of  the 
campaign,  82— hb  plans,  and  formation  of  Mohammedan 
corps,  ^—threatened  hostilities  with  PBTsia,  and  meae- 
ures  in  consequence,  89 — ^forces  under,  and  opening  of 
campaign,  90— defeats  Hadgi  Hassan,  91— hb  dtepoci- 
tions,  and  position  of  the  Tiu'ks,  92-4ib  plan  of  attack, 
93— subsequent  movements,  94— battle  <a  Kainly,  95  H 
tea. — storming  of  intrenched  camp  c^  Milii  Due,  99 — ^r»- 
snltB  of  these  victories,  100 — ^hb  advance  and  captare 
of  Hassan  Kale,  101— fall  of  Erzeroum,  102— further 
movements,  IDE— submission  of  Pacha  of  Mush,  send  of 
Baibout,  101— combats  at  Khart,  105— retreits  to  Enee- 
ronm,  106 — combats  in  Guriel,  107— again  adTanees 
against  Baibout,  108— defeats  the  Turks  there,  109— 
armbtice,  and  results  o(  campaign,  110— made  fidd- 
marshaL,  ib, — appointed  to  the  chief  command  In  IH>- 
land,  zzvL  79 — offensive  plans  of,  82, 63 — he  crosMs  the 
Vbtula,  84 — forces  and  position  of,  87 — assault  of  War- 
saw, 89 — refuses  all  terms,  90— appointed  to  oonnnand 
the  Russian  army  of  intervention,  IV.  Iv.  89 — move- 
mente  assigned  to,  46— sketch  of  his  career,  4'>^ — foroea 
nnder,  60— ^ptures  Debreczyn,  53 — ^proposals  to  Geor- 
gey  to  capitulate,  62 — ^movements  against  tlie  latter,  06 
— battle  of  Debreczyn,  66— capitulation  of  Georgey  to, 
81 — attempts  of,  to  save  the  Hungarian  leaders,  8L 

Pasquier,  M.,  Garde  des  Sceaux  in  1815^  I.  ilL  9— retires 
with  Talleyrand,  42 — character,  etc.  o^  68 — in  the 
Chamber  of  1816,  vL  10— chosen  president,  ib. — bSl  rv^ 
garding  the  liberty  of  the  press  introduced  by,  181S,  55 
— views  of.  In  1818,  78 — tenders  his  resignation,  ib. — 
becomes  niinbter  at  foret^  afialrp,  iz.  2S— arguments 
of,  fbr  re-establishing  the  censorship,  57 — efforts  of,  on 
behalf  of  the  new  Sectoral  law.  63 — circular  to  the  elect- 
ors drawn  up  by,  94— speech  ot.  on  the  censorHhip,  1321, 
104 — the  Royalbts  on  hhn,  106 — arguments  of,  against 

the  new  law  of  succession,  IL  xvL  44  et  e'^q prasides  »t 

the  trials  for  treason  In  1834,  IIL  xzzliL  17— attack  on 
Barb^s  by,  zzziv.  41. 

Passengers,  total  railway.  1846  to  1849,  IV.  ztii.  5  note. 

Passy,  M.,  becomes  minister  of  finance,  IIL  xxziiL  ^ — 
mhibter  of  commerce  under  Thiens  52  note — majority 
against,  as  president,  1839,  zzxiv.  32 — migority  for,  aa 
president,  1839,  84— finance  minbter  under  Soult,  1889, 
88  note — minbter  of  finance,  1848,  IV.  IL  31 — a  member 
of  Loub  Napoleon's  cabinet,  ML  3 — speech  against  re- 
duction of  salt  duties,  5— proposed  adiditional  dn^  on 
successions,  6. 

Passy,  cholera  at,  HL  zziz.  32  note. 

Pastrengo,  defeat  of  the  Austrians  at,  TV.  lil.  88^ 

Pasturage,  increased  direction  of  agriculture  intOL  In  old 
countries,  IV.  zliiL  168, 160. 

Fatans,  submission  of  the,  1817,  III.  zzzlz.  47. 

Patents,  abolition  of  taz  on,  in  Bdgium,  IV.  lilL  1& 

Patras,  capture  of,  by  the  insurgent  Greeks,  IL  xiv.  81 — 
recspture  of,  by  the  Turks,  86 — fearful  massacre,  ib. — 
blockade  of,  by  the  Greeks,  ^—defeat  of  the  Greeks 
near,  45— relieved  by  the  Turks,  91— blockade  of,  by 
the  Greeks,  118— capture  of,  by  the  Greek  Insnraenta, 
rv.  zlvL68L 

Pstrickson,  colonel,  on  the  dbtress  in  Ireland  in  18S3,  L 
z.  122  note. 

Patriot,  universal  sympathy  with  the,  IIL  zzziz.  1. 

Patronage,  dbtribntion  of,  in  France  under  Lonb  PhQinpa, 
nL  zzz.  8,  4 — government  corruption  by  means  oIl  in 
France,  zzziv.  18— church,  advantages  of,  zzzviL  Xt. 

Pattle,  colonel,  at  Meanee,  IV.  zliz.  16, 17. 

Paul,  the  emperor,  ukase  in  favor  of  the  serfs  by,  L  TfiL 
28— the  succession  made  hereditary  by.  111 — bequest  of 
Geonsia  to,  H.  xiiL  69-4reaty  with  Napoleon  for  inva- 
sion of  India,  m.  xL  24. 

Pauloiee,  seixure  of  Lonvel  by,  L  Ix.  86. 

Paupers,  out  and  in  door,  1840-1848,  IIL  zzzL  168  and 
note — average  number  of,  xxxviL  49 — Enf^h,  number 
of,  1842-1847,  rv.  xllL  13  note— proposed  new  rogula- 
tions  regarding  rsmovafaiUty  of,  60— Ublea  oC,  lS4ft- 
1866,  xliiL  162  not& 

Patuper  Ainerals,  proportion  of,  in  Glasgow,  1848;,  TV. 
xliiL  126  note. 

Pauperism,  expenditure  on.  In  Ireland,  IL  zz.  8-4n  Phr> 
is,  1831,  IIL  zziz.  21— abuses  which  had  crept  In  with 
regard  to,  zzzL  146-^crease  ol^  by  the  old  poor4av« 
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148— sUtfatia  of,  nnder  new  poor-law,  IM  and  note— 
stotiBtics  of,  183tf  to  1841,  xxxviL  45—lncreiuie  of,  1839, 
48— Incpoaae  of.  1842,  IV.  xll  IT— 1840-1S48,  ib.  note— 
hUtorj  of^  and  law  n^^arding,  in  Scotland,  xllL  26  et 
«M.— great  increase  of,  1847-'ld48f  xlUi.  184— Inerease 
of;  in  Glasgoir  and  the  neighboring  dintricta,  1848,  126 
—in  Lanarkshire,  1847-184iS,  ib.  note— Great  Britain, 
1848  to  1862,  IvL  4  and  note— e£Gect8  of  the  g(Ad  disoov. 
eries  on,  74  and  note. 

PftTta,  instirrection  In,  IV.  IIL  IC^— occupation  of,  by  the 
Aofitrian?,  75— concentration  of  the  Austrianfl  at,  90. 

Pavilion  Manan,  the,  in  the  French  Chamber,  I.  ilL  66. 

Peace,  the,  stimulation  of  democratic  passion  by,  I.  L  3 — 
position  of  governments  and  peoples  daring  it,  4 — state 
of  Great  Britain  on  the  conclusion  of,  11.  1  et  teo. — ^not 
the  cauHe  of  the  prevalent  distress,  9 — acquisitions  of 
Russia  by,  vilL  2 — influence  of,  on  France,  ix.  S — eflfect 
of  the  continnance  of^  in  France,  11.  zrlL  116l— modera- 
tion displayed  by  Germany  on,  IIL  xxviL  S — develop, 
ment  of  the  resources  of  Germany  since,  6  et  Mq.  — ^great 
effect  of  the  changes  in  the  cnrraioy  laws  during,  xxxv. 
1 — danger  of  unsuitable  military  appointments  daring, 
xl  144 — diminution  of  corporal  punishment  in  the 
army  during,  lY.  xUlL  24— prosperity  of  Germany  dur- 
ing, IIIL  8. 

Pearl  fishery,  Joint-stock  company  Ibr,  1825,  II.  xix.  66 
note. 

PeAmntry,  the,  character  and  state  of.  In  Spain,  I.  rii. 
17— in  Russia,  viii.  26,  27— state  of,  In  Ireland,  x.  116 
— the  Irish,  recklessness,  etc.,  of,  IL  xxi.  164 — govern- 
ment measures  for  ameliorating  condition  of,  In  Prus- 
sia, III.  xxvii.  43— stato  of  the  Irish,  and  Its  causes, 
xxxvi.45— the  French,  depressed  condition  of,  IV.  xllv. 
4 — their  state  under  Louis  Philippe,  107 — efforts  of 
Busaia  to  ameliorate  their  condition  In  Poland,  xlvi. 
13 — regulations  regarding,  in  Prussian  Polsnd,  14 — 
and  in  Galicia,  16— the  French,  feeling  of,  toward  the 
revolution  of  184S.  I.  29— the  Uunspuian,  liiL  II— rep- 
resentation of,  in  tho  Tvrol,  9. 

Peehlln,  M.,  IIL  xxril  48  note. 

Pechonnier,  M.,  xxxiii.  21. 

P<>dunon,  gallant  defense  of  pass  o(  IT.  xir.  126. 

PeeL,  the  ilrat  Sir  Bobert,  speech  of,  against  the  resnmp* 
tion  of  cash  paymenta,  I.  iv.  62— views  of,  regarding 
hla  son,  IV.  xll  9,  lOi 

Peel,  Sir  Robert,  his  insurrection  act  for  Ireland,  1817, 
I.  W.  18— chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  bank  re- 
striction act,  57— his  speech  on  the  subject,  60— ai^n- 
ments  of,  for  the  resumption  of  cash  payments,  64 
et  9eq. — ^views  of,  as  to  tho  effect  on  prices  of  the  re- 
■nmption  of  cash  payments,  79 — on  the  standard  of 
Talue,  X.  9— eflbrfcs  of,  for  improvement  of  criminal 
law,  94— speech  of,  1821,  on  Catholic  emancipation,  06 
— succeeds  Lord  Sidmouth  as  home  secretary,  114— on 
the  expected  fall  of  prices,  128— Arnold  on,  148 — op- 
poiies  active  intervention  in  Spain,  xii.  64 — euloglum 
on,  by  Brougham,  II.  xx.  22 — moves  renewal  of  the 
alien  {ict,  89— and  reversal  of  Scottish  attainders,  ib.— 
arguments  of,  against  the  Catholie  Association,  84 — 
oppOHes  the  Catholic  emancipation  bill  of  1825,  43>M>n 
the  Duke  of  York,  xxi.  60— resigns  tion  of,  on  Can- 
ning's appointment,  64 — reception  of,  In  Pariiament 
after  Peers  accession  to  power,  68 — ^hls  speech  against 
the  Catholic  claims,  1827,  71,  72  et  seg.— his  sineerity 
in  it,  76— on  the  probable  export  of  com  fVom  Ameri- 
ca, 80— reforms  of  criminal  law  introduced  by,  82 — be- 
comes home  secretary,  05 — chairman  of  the  finance 
committee,  100 — arguments  of,  against  repeal  of  the 
teat  and  corporation  laws,  107— yielding  of,  on  the 
Catholie  question,  127— attack  of  Sir  Charles  Wether- 
All  on,  120— defeated  at  Oxford,  ib. — speech  of,  for  the 
Catholic  emancipation  bill,  130  et  sff^.— attack  by 
0*ConnelI  on,  163 — arguraenta  of,  against  proposed  re- 
vision of  system  of  taxation,  xxii.  80 — eharaeter  of 
GeoTKe  IV.  by,  47— intimates  the  resignation  of  minis- 
ters, 79— on  Karl  Grey's  first  intentions  regarding  re- 
form, xxlii.  80  note— argumenta  ot^  against  the  rerorm 
bill,  47 — reunion  of  the  Tory  party  nnder,  64 — supports 
Mr.  Wynn's  motion  on  the  details  of  the  bill,  74— on  the 
new  reform  bill,  98 — ^his  speech  against  It,  95— refuses 
the  premiership,  108  —  and  declines  office,  110— his 
opinion  of  LouIh  Philippe,  xxiv.  61 — supports  govern- 
ment on  the  address.  1838,  IIL  xxxl.  27— arguments  of, 
for  Irish  coercion  bill,  31 — on  the  system  of  Intimi- 
dation in  Ireland,  83  note — argumenta  of,  against  the 
Irish  Church  bill,  46  etseg.— argtimenta  of,  against  the 
bank  charter  renewal  act,  66— declaration  of,  on  the 
Irish  Church,  134— applied  to  to  form  a  ministry,  1884, 
160 — ^the  raonetarv'  system  of,  its  eharacteristlcs,  xxxr. 
5— formation  of  his  ministry,  16 — his  address  to  the 
electors  of  Tamworth,  17 — division  against,  on  the 
Speakership,  22— and  on  the  address,  iht— refuses  to 
rengv  after  being  debated  on  addnsi,  25— opposes  the 


repeal  of  the  malt  tax,  26— on  thedimlnidied  eonsump- 
tion  of  beer,  S7— on  the  appointment  of  Lord  London- 
derry embassador  to  Russia,  28— measures  for  relief  of 
Dissentera,  etc,  29— attadc  on  his  ministry,  on  the 
Irish  Churoh  question,  31 — argumenta  of,  against  the 
Irish  Church  motion,  88  et  #09.— resigns,  4£— import- 
ance of  the  administration  of,  45— it  averted  the  dan- 
ger of  revolution,.46— its  effecta  In  restoring  the  Honse 
of  Lords  to  Ita  functions,  47 — Its  pernicious  effects  on 
Ireland,  48— his  rise  in  public  estimation  ftom  it,  50— 
arguments  of,  against  corporate  reform  bill,  xxxvi.  19 
et  aeq.— motion  by,  on  Irish  Church  bill,  lO-^details 
by,  on  the  stato  of  the  Irish  Church,  ib.  note— Lord 
Amherst  appointed  governor  of  Canada  by,  27 — uign- 
menta  of,  against  Irish  corporation  bill,  84wagain  op- 
poses appropriation  clause  In  Irish  Church  bill,  40— 
opposes  Lord  Chandos's  motion  for  agricultural  relief, 
49— supporta*the  incrense  of  the  navy,  1886,  61— l}an. 
qnet  to,  at  Glasgow,  1886, 56— his  speech,  ib.—mxlety 
of,  for  com  promise  between  the  two  Houses,  66 — mo- 
tion by,  on  the  Irish  tithe  bill,  1838,  67— motion  by, 
on  the  Irish  municipal  bill,  68— votes  for  It,  1839,  69^ 
views  of,  on  the  ease  of  the  Vixen,  72— on  Canada, 
xxxvli.  77 — conduct,  etc.,  of^  in  opposition,  l£6-*^ax;ga- 
ments  of,  against  the  Jamaica  bill,  180— nrgofUtions 
with,  for  forming  algovemment,  184— broken  off  on  the 
household  question,  185— his  true  reasons  for  declining 
office,  186 — again  opposes  the  Jamaica  bill,  187— on 
the  stato  of  the  finances,  1841,  xxxviii.  81 — opposes  the 
reduction  of  the  Irish  franchise,  41— argumenta  of, 
against  the  budget  of  1841,  44  et  mq. — want  of  confi- 
dence motion  by,  54 — majority  for,  by  elections  of 
1841,  67 — speech  of,  on  amendment  to  address,  1841, 

68— sent  for  to  form  a  ministry,  fb effect  of  bis  ftve- 

trade  measures  on  India,  xxxlx.  9  note — appoints  Lord 
Heytesbnry  governor-general  of  India,  xl.  16~-charao> 
ter  of,  IV.  xll.  1 — causes  of  the  diversity  of  opinion  re- 
garding him,  2 — injustice  of  the  extreme  views  on  both 
sides,  3 — did  not  want  political  courage,  4 — but  was 
not  a  lesder  of  thought,  6 — ^his  style  of  oratory,  6— his 
administrative  powers,  7 — merit  of  Ills  opposition  to 
reform,  8— ambition  not  the  cause  of  his  versatility  of 
principle,  0 — real  explanation  of  his  conduot,  10— his 
views  on  the  currency,  11 — explanation  thus  afforded 
of  nis  career,  12 — ^hls  private  enaracter,  18— formatton 
of  his  ministry,  14 — list  of  them,  ib. — their  foreign  dif- 
flcu1tie^  15— use  made  of  the  general  distress  In  1842 
against  them,  24— financial  difficulties  of,  42— bis 
speech  introducing  his  tariff  and  financial  measures, 
48  et  eeq. — argumenta  of  the  Opposition  ajp^alnst  It,  49 
et  eeq. — it  Is  passed,  65— heroic  conduct  ot|  on  the  Af- 
ghanistan disaster,  61— measures  of,  sgalnst  the  repeal 
agitation,  arrest,  trial,  etc.,  of  0*ConneU,  and  efltect 
of  these  proceedings,  70  et  eeq. — measures  of,  for  sup- 
pressing the  Rebecca  riots,  88 — and  act  for  removing 
their  cause,  84 — ^yiurder  of  Mr.  Drummond,  his  secre- 
tary, 86 — charge  by,  against  Cobden,  <b.— settlement 
of  the  Maine  boundary  question  under,  90 — his  con- 
duct In  it,  92 — on  the  seisure,  ete.,  of  Mr.  Pritchard  at 
Tahiti,  too — on  the  proposed  reduction  of  the  srmy  and 
navy,  1844, 105— his  bank  charter  act,  107— argumenta 
for  it,  106  et  ^eg.— his  resolutions  on  the  sulject.  111 
note— it  is  passed,  114— Scotch  and  Irish  bills,  116— on 
the  bank  act  as  the  cause  of  the  prosperity  which  fol- 
lowed, xlii.  1 — on  the  Improved  state  of  the  working 
classes  during  the  railway  mania,  8  note— bill  reducing 
railway  depoelte  to  a  half,  11 — opening  of  Trent  Valley 
line  by  him,  ib. — financial  statement  of,  1846, 14— views 
of,  regarding  Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland,  22— enlarged 

{;rant  to  Maynootb  College,  23— the  repeal  of  the  oom- 
aws  by  him  only  the  centlnvation  of  former  policy,  86 
— first  measures  of,  on  the  potato  (allure,  40— retiigna- 
tion  of  ministry,  44 — their  restoration,  45— arguments 
of,  in  support  of  corn-law  repeal,  48  et  sfo.— reception 
of  his  proposed  roeanires  In  the  country,  60 — Disi-aell's 
attack  on  him,  57— the  budget  for  1846,  68— determin- 
ation of  protectionists  to  drive  him  from  power,  69— 
life  preservstlon  bill  for  Ireland,  tb.— argumenta  for  it, 
78— coalition  of  parties  agidnst,  71— majority  against, 
on  the  Irish  bill,  81 — courses  open  to  him,  and  resolves 
on  resignation,  88 — his  concluding  address,  84,  85— re- 
flections on  his  five-trade  mensiires,  86,  et  seg.— his 
measures  not  tne  trade,  but  withdrawal  of  protection 
fh>m  agriculture,  90 — review  of  his  conduct  with  regard 
to  repeal  of  the  corh-laws,  98 — the  alleviating  circum- 
stances in  his  case,  94— the  Tory  party  destn^ed  by, 
xllil.  2— coarse  taken  by,  on  the  Blave>Bngar  question, 
16— measures  of,  for  the  relief  of  Ireland,  80— argn- 
menta  of,  against  Lord  George  Bentinck's  Irish  railway 
scheme,  60  et  eeq. — motives  of  his  opposition.  68— ar- 
gumenta of,  on  the  monetary  crisis  of  1847,  79 — snp- 
porta  motion  for  committee  on  navigation  laws,  85— 
argumenta  of^  against  Mr.  Fielden's  factory  bill. 
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■oppovte  th«  Irish  ooardon  bill  of  184T,  9T--ende«Tora 
to  maintain  the  hank  darter  act,  1S47, 102->-revlew 
•f  hta  argiimenta  on  the  bank  act,  118— the  monetary 
erida  of  1848  dae  to  hia  monetary  system,  14B— object 
of,  in  the  bank  charter  act,  151~<r«e  trade  waa  forced 
on  him,  161 — efforts  of,  to  secure  ratification  of  Ute 
■lave-trade  treaty,  zliv.  61— 'language  of,  on  the  Tahiti 
affair,  xlvi.  S-^hia  pacific  policy,  8 — viewa  of,  on  the 
Bpanish  manlagea,  40  and  note— aftnounoea  the  recall 
of  Lord  Ellenborough,  zlix.  44— appointment  of  Sir  H. 
Hardlnge  goTernor-general,  46— adherenoe  of  Lord 
Dalhotiste  to,  93— the  Irish  encumbered  estates  bill, 
IrL  68-death  of,  61. 

Peel,  lady,  refunai  of  a  peerage  by,  IV.  xlL  18— threaten- 
ing letter  to,  1848,  80,  Iri.  6L 

Pttel,  Mr.,  large  grant  to,  at  Swan  River,  IIL  zzzvlii.  11. 

Peel,  eolonel,  surveyor-general  of  ordnance,  1S41,  IV.  zlL 
14  note. 

Peerage,  tHe,  made  heredlUry  in  France,  L  liL  21»state 
of,  in  France,  II.  xtL  79. 

Peers,  House  of,  tee  LordSb 

Peorfl,  Ciiamber  of.  In  France,  ordinance  regarding  it  in 
181K,  I.  ill.  80— composition  of,  in  1816,  60— discussion 
on  lav  of  arrest  In,  70— on  that  against  seditious  cries, 
78— trial  of  Ney  before  the,  81— condemnation  of  Ney 
before,  86,  67— the  Royalist  law  of  elections  thrown  out 
by,  114— discussion  on  the  new  lav  of  elections,  vL  17 
— vote  in,  on  the  lav  for  recruiting  the  army,  64 — ^re- 
jection of  the  nev  lav  regarding  the  press  by,  66— 
movement  against  tlie  electoral  lav  In,  83— discussion 
on  it,  89  0t  sif.— great  creation  of,  96— vote  in,  on  the 
lav  of  arrest,  ix.  61— «nd  on  tlie  re-establish nient  of 
the  censorship,  60 — rote  of,  on  the  nev  electoi'al  lav, 
78— vote  of,  on  the  censorship,  1881, 103 — ^throv  out  the 
lav  for  reducing  the  Interest  on  the  debt,  xii.  114— 
strength  of  the  Jesuit  party  in,  II.  xvl.  10— majority 
in,  for  the  lav  against  sacrilege,  S3— majority  In,  for 
rednotioa  of  the  debt,  35 — defuat  of  the  nev  lav  of  auc- 
eesslon  In,  60_(1I vision  in,  on  t'le  nev  lav  regarding 
the  censor^lilp,  60— nev  creation  of,  63 — vote  of,  on  the 
exclusion  of  government  employes  from  the  suffi'age, 
79— debate  on  the  address  In,  1839,  86— character  of, 
XTlL  180— great  creations  of,  by  Louis  XVIII.,  136— 
meeting  of,  after  the  fall  of  Charles  X.,  xxiv.  19— tlicir 
prooeedings,  80 — Apeeelt  of  Chateaubriand  In,  In  defense 
of  the  rights  of  Cliarles  X.,  84— vote  of  the,  in  favor  of 
the  Duice  of  Orleans,  40 — sj-eatious  of,  by  Charles  X. 
made  null  by  constitution  of  1830,  43- resignations  of. 
under  Louis  Philippe,  44-4rial  of  tlie  ex-ministers  of 
Charies  X.  ordered  before,  xxv.  8— commencement  of 
It,  6— creation  of.  to  force  the  abolition  of  the  heredi- 
tary peerage,  103— repeated  creations  o£  106— great 
creation  of,  by  I/>uls  Philippe,  IIL  xxix.  83,  xxx.  9— 
created  a  court  for  trial  of  Insurgents,  1834,  xxx.  61— 
commencement  of  the  treason  trials  before,  1834,xxxill, 
16— dlfflcnlties  of  them,  17— contest  vlth  the  Bur,  18— 
pommencoment  of  proceedings,  SO— charges  against,  by 
Audrey  de  Puyravean.  88 — continuation  of  the  trials, 
and  violent  scenes,  84— the  trials  dli^oined,  86— con- 
clusion of  them.  86— trial  of  Alibaud  bnfora,  65— fresii 
creation  of,  1837,  xxxiv.  8— vote  In,  i837,  on  reduction 
of  Interest,  6— fresh  creation  of,  1839, 68— debate  on  in- 
fant  labor  in,  77— trial  of  Louis  Napoleon  before,  88— 
trial  of  Darm^  before,  86— vote  of,  on  the  fortifications 
of  Paris,  ll^—character,  vant  of  consideration,  etc'IV. 
zliv.  10— adopt  the  doctrine  of  moral  complicity,  67— 
-vote  in,  on  the  regency  question,  91— dlKcredlt  into 
vhlch  fallen,  104— bill  regarding  Jesuit' schools  carried 
in,  xlvi.  6— trial  of  Teste,  Cubleres,  eta,  before,  xlvii. 
11,18. 

Peers,  Chamber  of,  in  Prossia,  its  fkinctiow,  etc.,  in. 
xxvil.  77. 

Peerage,  demands  of  Lafayette  regarding  the,  II.  xxv. 
16— the  hereditary,  question  of  the  abolition  of  the,  90 
— arguments  for  the  abolition,  91  et  seo. — and  against 
it,  96  e<  9eq,-~ii  passed  by  the  Deputies,  108— and  forced 
through  the  Upper  House  by  creation  of  peers,  103 — 
reflections  on  tills,  104— Its  previous  degradation,  105. 

Pegu,  the  revolt  of  the  Burmese  from.  III.  xxxix.  64— 
eapture  of,  by  the  British,  rv.  zlix.  117 — ^province  of, 
annexed,  ib.  118. 

Peishvah,  the,  defeat  of,  before  Poonah,  III.  xxxix.  47— 
saeond  defeat  of,  48— further  successes  against  liim,  and 
his  surrender,  4i9. 

Pekin,  popnlatlon  of,  IV.  xlvili.  6. 

Pelet,  general,  the  writings  of,  II.  xviti.  47. 

Pelet  de  Losftre,  M.,  minister  of  public  instruction  under 
Thiers,  III.  zxxiiL  68  note— finance  minister,  xxxlv. 
78  note. 

Peling  mountains,  the,  IV.  xlviii.  7. 

Pelissler,  marshal,  character  of,  IV.  xlv.  80. 
Pellapra,  M.,  the  trial,  etc.,  of,  IV.  xItIL  11, 19. 

PeUev,  fM  Exmenth. 


Peloponnesus,  commencement  of  the  Insnrrectioii  lo  tht, 
IL  xlv.  81— 5«e  Morea. 

PeltSf  defeat  of  Boxaaris,  at,  II.  xir.  SS. 

Penal  code,  the  amelioration  of  the,  by  Peel,  IV.  xlL  T. 

Penenden  Heath,  great  Protestant  meeting  at,  II.  xxL 
180. 

Peninsula,  effects  of  the  alliance  of  Franee  and  England 
on,  I.  i.  8. 

Peninsular  army,  grant  voted  to  the,  I.  ii.  68. 

Peninsular  var,  the.  Canning's  support  of,  I.  xL  8  note- 
Naplei's  History  of,  r.  67— Southey's  Annals  of.  80. 

Pennefather,  colonel,  at  Meauee,  IV.  xllz.  16— vounded, 
17. 

Pennefather,  Mr.,  attorney-general  for  Ireland,  18S0,  IL 
xxilL  6  note— and  1836.  III.  xxxv.  16  note. 

Pennicuik,  at  assault  of  Khelat,  III.  xl.  79. 

Pennsylvania,  statistics  of  banks  in.  III.  xxxtIL  7  note- 
minority  against  Van  Bnren  in,  29— miles  of  railvay 
in,  IV.  xlill.  188  note. 

Penny,  brigadier,  at  Goojerat,  IV.  xlix.  104. 

Penny  postage  sjrstem,  introduction  of  tlie,  III.  'xxxviil. 
18---lti  results,  19 — causes  of  Its  failure  as  a  nource  of 
revenue,  80 — Peel  on  the  results  of,  IV.  xll.  48l 

Penryhn,  conviction  of,  for  bribery,  and  its  diKfrandili^"- 
ment,  IL  xxi.  88— partially  dlsfrandibed.  xxliL  48  nctp. 

Pensions,  naval  and  military,  conversion  of,  1824,  II.  xix. 
18. 

Pensionerff,  the,  calling  ont  of,  1819,  I.  x.  83 — measure 
of  Wellington  fbr  enrolling,  IV.  xlilL  88— number  of, 
94— conduct  of,  at  Glawov,  1648,  129. 

Pentonville  prison,  statlsHos  of,  IV.  Ivl.  48  note. 

Pepe,  general,  heads  the  Neapolitan  rerolutionista,  I.  vIL 
107  —  appointed  oommander-in-chlef,  108  —  operations 
of,  against  the  Austrlans,  78— escapee,  79 — revolt  of, 
1848,  IV.  Hi.  47. 

Pepe,  General  Floridan,  suppression  of  the  Insurrection 
at  Palermo,  by.  1.  vlL  114— tlic  capitulation  annulled, 
and  reneval  of  hostilities,  116 — dismissed  from  com- 
mand, lb. 

Pepin,  an  accomplice  of  Flesehi*s,  exeeutien  of.  III. 
xxxiil.  84. 

Pepinis,  George,  a  Greek  naval  leader,  II.  xiv.  60k 

Pepper,  increased  consumpUon  oi^  during  railvay  mania, 
IV.  xlll.  8  note. 

Pera,  the  suburb  of,  II.  xiii.  40— great  fire  at,  xlv.  85— 
naval  school  established  at.  III.  xxxii.  63. 

Perceval,  Peel's  vievs  sgainst  emancipation  borreved 
fh>m,  IV.  xll.  & 

Perciel,  general,  defeated  by  Jellachlch,  IV.  Iv.  6— suc- 
cesses of,  46 — forces  under,  61 — retreats  before  the  Sue- 
slans,  64--battle  of  Txouibor,  61. 

Perdita,  mistress  of  Geoige  IV.,  II.  xxIL  49. 

Poied,  battle  of,  IV.  Iv.  63. 

Fdrier,  Camllle,  II.  xvil.  67  note. 

P6rier,  Caslmir,  returned  to  tiie  Deputies  In  1817, 1,  rf. 
48 — protests  against  the  expulsion  of  Manuel,  xil.  6i  — 
returned  for  Paris,  1884,  lOS — subscription  for  General 
Foy's  family,  II.  xvL  88— returned  fbr  Paris  in  182T, 
71-83— votes  for,  for  the  presldentslilp,  1829,  8ft— joiiM 
the  Royalists  i^alnst  Jfartlgnac,  87— votes  for,  fbr  llie 
presidency,  xvil.  81 — meeting  of  Liberal  chiefs  at  his 
house,  67 — appointed  minister  of  the  interior,  86— e 
member  of  Louis  Philippe's  first  cabinet,  xxiv.  44 — re- 
signs  presidency  of  Ciiamber,  61 — party  and  vievs  of. 
In  the  ministry,  xxv.  8 — resignation  of,  7 — ^becomes 
premier,  47 — feeling  of  parties  on  bis  aftpolntment,  48 
^^enunciations  of,  by  the  Liberal  presn.  61 — his  spe(>ch 
on  the  principles  of  his  government,  68,  68— outvoted 
in  Chamber,  and  tenders  his  resignation,  SO— defence 
of  the  foreign  poli^  of  ministers  bv,  82  «t  mq. — during 
the  debate  on  Poland,  86— attack  by  the  moo  on  him, 
80— supports  the  abolition  of  the  hereditary  peerage, 
91,  108-«vievB  of.  regarding  Poland,  xxvi  89— mnf- 
ures  of,  against  the  revolt  at  Lyons,  III.  xxix.  14 — 
resolves  on  the  expedition  to  Ancona,  26— hf s  prepara- 
tions for  It,  and  Its  sucoem,  89— heroism  of,  during  the 
cholera,  8&-4ils  death,  87— his  character,  2& 

P6rignon,  the  marquis  de,  II.  xxlr.  44. 

Perin,  general,  IV.  Iv.  68. 

Periodical  literature,  state  of,  in  Franoe  since  the  Revo- 
lution. II.  xvlii.  7ft— class  of  vriters  for  it  compared 
vlth  that  in  Rngland,  74— eflpBcts  of  tlie  destruction  of 
property  on  it,  76— and  of  the  facility  of  revolution,  76. 

Perishable  taoomes,  injustice  of  the  Income  tax  on,  IV. 
X1L68. 

Perplgnan,  insnn'ection  at,  1884.  III.  xxx.  47 — refonn 
banquet  at.  IV.  xllv.  88l 

Perregaux,  general,  woonded  at  assault  of  ConstanUne, 
la  xxxiiL  188. 

Ferrin,  Mr.,  attorney-general  for  Ireland,  1836,  HI.  xxxr. 
44  note. 

Ferrot,  generali  during  the  InrarrBctlon  of  June,  IV.  I.  90 
— apjpointed  lo  cnrninaqd  «f  Matioiial  Gnatd,  Ivii,  SC 
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Peraeentioii,  rollgtoas,  invmriable  ranilta  cit  JL  zxL  161. 
Fttni,  M.,  mlDtetcr  of  jiuiice^  III  srxzitL  & 
Penria,  peace  between,  and  RuMla,  I,  tUL  08 — oonqneats 
of  Peter  the  Great  firom,  IL  xtii.  69-.treaty  of  GultoUn, 
TO — war  with  Riusia  In  1826,  7t— peace,  and  lonei  by 
it,  73— war  declared  against  Turkey  by,  1821,  xiv.  4S 
— advantages  gained  by  Rqssia  over,  xv.  8— hostile 
preparaUoDB  o(^  1 6. — repeated  defeats  of  her  troops,  4 — 
operations  in,  1827,  31— peace  concluded  with  Kussla, 
26 — firesh  rupture,  and  peace  of  Tourinnantchai,  28 — 
SMsasslnatlon  of  the  Russian  minister,  85— threatened 
hoatilities  with,  1829, 89— as  the  barrier  of  India  on  the 
nortlu  III.  xl.  19— treaty  with,  In  1801,  25— rupture 
with  her,  26— and  renewed  alliance,  87 — ^war  of,  with 
Russia,  and  her  defeat,  28 — acquisitions  of  Russia  ttom^ 
29 — subservience  of^  to  Russia,  83 — hatred  of  the  Af- 
firhans  to,  34— subservience  of,  to  Russia  with  r^^rd  lo 

Herat,  38  -claim  of,  over  Afghanistan,  ib treaty  of, 

regarding  Herat,  43— siege  of  that  place,  44  et  »eq 

Taising  &t  it  on  the  Interference  of  England,  50— her 
influence  again  predominant  at,  61 — ^intrigues  of  Vizier 
of  Herat  with,  84. 

Persians,  successes  of,  over  the  Turlcs  in  1823,  II.  xiv.  81. 

PersifHiy,  M.  de,  a  partisan  of  Louis  Napoleon'«,  IIL 
xxxili.  81. 

FerMlL,  M.,  IL  xviL  6T  note— becomes  keeper  of  the  seals, 
IIL  XXX.  40 — becomes  minii«ter  of  justice,  xxxiiJ.  71 
note — removed  from  the  ministry  of  Justloe,  86. 

Personal  freedom,  proposed  new  law  r^^rding,  in  France, 
L  vL  IB,  20— debates  on  It,  21  e<  aeq.—it  is  carried,  24 
— expiry  of  the  laws  against,  in  France,  66. 

IVivonal  property,  abolition  of  tax  on,  in  Belgium,  lY. 
lUL  la  ' 

IVmpective  Newski,  the,  at  8t  Petersburg,  L  viif.  94,  96. 

Perth,  reversal  of  attainder  of  family  of,  IL  xx.  29— mcm- 
bor  given  by  reform  bill  to,  xxili  116-— ralio  of  mortali- 
ty in,  IV.  xlllL  93  not& 

I'ertL,  British  consul  apix>lnted  to,  L  xli.  104 — and  ex- 
ports to,  106  notfr— origin  of  the  potato  in,  IV.  xllL  37. 

PcMchierai  Austrian  preparations  at,  IV.  III.  31,  32 — ^siege 
of,  by  the  Sardinians,  89,  49 — movements  of  lUdetsky 
to  relieve  It,  60— Its  fall,  53— invested  by  the  Austrlans, 
72 — surrendered  by  armistices  "^^ 

Peahawur,  aoqulaltion  of.  by  Rnnjeet  Singh,  III.  xl.  40 — 
region  of,  to  Ru^Jeet  Singh  agreed  to  by  Shah  Soqjnh, 
54— colloction  of  forces  under  Pollock  at,  IV.  xlvHi.  4S 
— their  depressed  state,  54— capture  of,  by  the  Sikhs, 
xUx.  95— road  fhxn  Calcutta  to,  113  note. 

Peatel,  colonel,  a  leader  In  the  Russian  conKplracy,  L  vflL 
11 ':j — the  leader  of  the  revdt  in  the  amiy  of  the  south, 
his  character,  etc.,  133— his  demeanor  on  execution, 
133— his  exectttiaa,  12Q — generosity  of  Nlchctea  to  the 
father  of,  143. 

Pesth,  Hungarian  movement  organised  at-,  IV.  liv.  15 — 
meeting  of  the  Hungarian  deities  at,  28 — ^murder  of 
Count  Lamben?  At,  48— city  of,  Iv.  4— advance  of  the 
Aui«trian8  to,  7 — Inactivity  of  Wlndischgrats  in,  14 — oc- 
cupied by  the  Hungariano,  41,  42. 

Peter  the  Great,  establishment  of  the  Tchinn  by.  L  vHL 
23 — Russia  under,  38 — gains  of  Russia  under,  54  note — 
the  erection  of  St  Petersburg  by,  93,  94— the  statue  of. 
95 — ^parallel  between  Nicholas  and,  149 — his  system  or 
foreign  Intervention,  IL  xlll.  68— his  progress  toward 
the  Caspian,  69 — ^progress  of  Runsia  since.  III.  xl.  80. 

Peteiloo,  the  meeting  at,  L  x.  25— great  excitement  at, 
and  its  objects,  26— its  dispersion  by  the  military,  27— 
reflections  on  it,  80 — and  on  the  conduct- of  the  magis- 
trates on  the  occasion,  31. 

PMersfield,  disfranchined,  IL  xxilL  42  note. 

I'etonraradein,  fortre<(s  of,  IV.  liv.  45,  Iv.  4— blockaded,  8 
— surrender  of,  to  the  Austrians,  88. 

Ftetlt,  M.,  affair  of,  IV.  xlvil.  27. 

I*etit  Pont,  attack  on  the,  by  the  mob,  IL  rxv.  46. 

Petit  Pont  de  l*Hotel  Dieu,  success  of  tlie  insurgents  at, 
IIL  xxix.  69. 

Petition,  right  of,  accorded  to  Prussia,  IIL  xxviL  77. 

Petito*s  coUection  of  military  memoir?,  II.  xvlil.  4L 

Peupln,  M.,  attack  on  Louis  Blanc  by,  IV.  L  6& 

Peyron,  count,  IV.  xlvL  70. 

Pbyronnet,  11,  returned  as  member  to  the  Deputies,  L  ix. 
96 — becomes  secretory  of  state  and  minister  of  justice, 
107 — character  of,  xL  12 — new  law  regarding  the  press 
brought  forward  by,  14~8npports  Montmorency  on  the 
Spanish  question,  xil.  25— argumentA  ot^  for  the  new 
law  of  succeMlon,  11.  xvL  47,  73 — ^liecomes  minister  of 
the  interior,  xvif.  50 — arrest  of,  xxiv.  60 — demeanor  of, 
before  trial,  xxv.  4— and  at  It,  6 — Martlgnac  counsel 
for,  10    sentence  of^  12— liberation  of,  IIL  xxxiii.  73. 

Pftiel,  general,  IV.  lUL  49 — becomes  minister,  52— resigns, 
65b 

Phansi-gars  or  Thugs,  destruction  of  the,  in  India,  in. 
XL  10. 

PhOadelphla,  the  cxBsh  of  1837  in,  IIL  xxxviL  2a 


PhnheOeBea,  the,  IL  xiv.  IS-^VmnatloB  of  the  corps  of, 

100. 
PhilipviUe,  surrendered  by  France  to  the  aUtes,  I.  ill.  48 

—terms  of  treaty  of  Aix-la-ChapeUe  regarding,  vl.  09. 
Phillips,  Mr.,  aiyumenta  <rf',  for  repeal  (m  the  corn-laws, 

IL  XXL34. 
PhOlipe,  Mr.,  ntayor  of  Newport,  measures  of,  during  the 

Chartist  rising,  IIL  xxxviL  (»— knlghte<I,  ib. 
Phillips,  captain,  disperrion  of  the  Derbyshire  Insuigenta 

by,  L  iv.  14. 
Phillips,  major-general,  L  IIL  98  note. 
PhUlips,  Mr.,  anecdote  of,  at  Candahar,  IV.  xlviil.  76 

nota 
Phillipa,  major,  at  Maharajpore,  IV.  xllx.  89. 
Philorthodox,  party  called,  in  Greece,  IV.  xlvL  66. 
PhOosophers,  error  of,  regarding  Institutions  and  national 

character,  I.  i.  61. 
Philosophical  writers,  the  leading,  of  England  since  the 

peace,  L  v.  29  «/  wa. 
Philosophy,  schools  of,  In  Germany,  in.  xxvilL  62. 
Phcenlx,  the,  at  Acre,  IIL  xxxii.  72. 
Physical  deformity,  prevsJence  of,  in  tiie  manufacturing 

dtatrlcts  of  France,  IIL  xxix.  5. 
Piave,  passage  of,  by  the  Austrians,  IV.  IIL  4& 
Fickersgilli  the  paintings  of,  1  v.  92. 
PIcpus,  cemetery  of,  interment  of  Laikyetto  In,  IIL  xxx. 

Pleton,  Sir  Thomas,  monument  to,  L  IL  69. 

Piedmont,  see  Sardinia. 

Piet,  M.,  on  the  endowment  of  the  detgy,  L  111.  119. 

Pletra,  capltubitlon  of  Turks  at,  IL  xv.  141. 

Pihe  CaueasisB  and  Albanle,  the,  IL  xiii.  6L 

Plllendorf,  Austrian  minister,  IV.  liv.  28,  V4. 

Pimento,  produce  of,  West  Indies,  1828-1841,  IIL  xxxi. 
104  note— Importa  of,  from  West  Indies,  1847-1849,  IV. 
xliil.  17  nota 

Flndarrees,  origin  of  the  war  with,  and  their  outrages, 
IIL  xxxix.  45— the  war  with,  46  et  «eg.->their  final  de- 
feat, and  conclusion  of  tlie  war,  51. 

Ptndarree  war,  reflections  oo  the.  HI.  xxxlx.  7S. 

PIndns,  mount,  defeat  of  Chourcnld  Pacha  in,  IL  xiv.  44 
— and  of  Hassan,  ib. 

Pfaikar,  M.,  IV.  Iv.  2. 

PiomMnl,  movement  of,  at  Rome,  IV.  xlvl.  Ti. 

Pique,  the,  at  Acre,  HI.  xxxil.  T'i. 

Piracy,  prevalence  of,  among  the  Algerine  states,  L  II.  68. 

Plscatoiy,  M.,  French  embassador  to  Greece,  IV.  xlvL  66, 
57 — opposes  the  king's  abdication,  xlvIL  66. 

PItmflly,  lord,  defense  of  old  Scotch  poor-law  by,  IV.  xUL  • 
28  nota 

Pitt,  Mr.,  his  system  of  borrowing  In  the  three  per  rents., 
L  X.  146 — Canning  enters  publle  life  under,  xl.  3  note 
— Intimacy  of  Huskisson  with,  II.  xix.  19  note— hh  t*l- 
leged  accession  to  Catholic  emancipation,  xxL  72 — on 
the  establishment  of  the  sinking  fhnd,  xxIL  SO— the 
overthrow  of  the  coalition  ministry  by,  compered  with 
that  cf  the  Wellington  ministry,  xxIIL  1 — on  the  dan- 
gers of  refonn,  62— comparison  bettreen  his  conrre  »<nd 
Earl  Grey's,  142— measures  of,  to  arrest  Russia  in  1T^.>, 
HL  xxxii.  80 — error  of,  In  boirowlng  in  the  three  per 
cents.,  rv.  xIL  lOS. 

Pins  VHL,  death  of,  U.  xxiv.  87. 

Pius  IX.,  election  and  character  of,  IV.  xIvL  62,  64 — strte 
of  opinion  in  Italy,  68 — general  amnesty,  65— his  fintt 
acts,  66 — difficulties  which  beset  him,  67— declaration 
against  Liberalism,  71 — revolutionary  movement  In 
Rome,  72 — admission  of  laymen  to  the  council,  82— riot 
in  Rome,  83— constitntion  proclaimed  by,  86— insult  by 
the  mob  to,  IfL  2 — concessions  of,  on  the  French  Revo- 
lution, 3 — constitution  granted  by,  28— compelled  to  de- 
clare war  against  Austria,  24 — the  troops  of,  26— new 
ministry  under  Roesl,  79 — ^revolution,  and  his  flight,  81 
—excommunicates  his  subjects,  82— recapture  of  Rome, 
and  amnesty,  116 — return  of,  to  Rome,  22. 

PIcarro,  drama  of,  HI.  xxvlil.  S7. 

Pitto,  landing  of  Murat  at,  I.  IIL  100. 

Place  de  Greve,  strug^e  at  the,  IL  xviL  Tl. 

Place  Louis  XV.,  the,  at  Paris,  H.  xvilL  82. 

Raoemen,  alleged  corruption  of  PurUament  by,  IL  xxIlL 
5L 

Plaoentia,  treaty  r^nrding  duchy  of,  L  viL  48— terms  of 
armlitioe  regarding,  IV.  III.  76,  98. 

Plague,  ravages  of  the,  in  Canea,  H.  xiv.  97 — among  the 
Russians,  xv.  71. 

Plains,  desolate  aspect  of  the.  In  Ttarkey,  IL  xlil.  26. 

Flangolm,  M.,  procureur-general  of  Toulouse,  IV.  xliv. 
62. 

Planter  light-house,  landing  of  the  Duchess  de  Berri  ot, 
in.  xxix.  42. 

Planters,  r^ectlon  of  progressive  emandpatioo  by  the. 
nr.  xxxl.  85 — they  refhsis  to  act  on  the  resolutiooB  oi 
Parliament,  86. 

Plater,  mademolBeUe,  IL  xxvL  8Ql 
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FUyfalr,  Dr.  Lyon,  rapoft  tiy,  on  the  poUto  AOore  in  Im- 

Und,  IV.  zUL  88. 

Piayfatr,  the  works  of,  L  ▼.  40. 

Flayfair,  the  architect,  L  v.  SSL 

Pleaaured  of  Hope,  reiuarlu  on  the,  L  ▼.  16. 

Pleasares  of  Memory,  the,  remarlu  on,  L  v.  18. 

Flodgess  commencement  of  syntom  of  requiring,  in  En- 
gland, lU.  zxxL  S6. 

Pleignier,  arrest  and  ezecation  of,  L  ilL  190. 

Pleignier,  lieutenant,  mistance  of,  to  Louis  Napoleon  at 
Stnu^bourg,  IIL  xxxia  79. 

Plunkett,  Mr.,  aftenrard  lord,  motion  by,  on  Cathollo 
emancipation,  1821,  L  x.  05— becomes  Httomey-general 
for  Ireland,  116_lord  chancellor  of  Ireland,  1830,  n. 
xxiiL  0  note^and  agidn,  1835,  IIL  xxxv.  44  note-- 
Feel's  arguments  for  emancipation  bonrowed  from,  IV. 
xli.  5. 

Plymouth,  Canning's  speech  in  1828  at,  L  xli.  107— bank, 
failure  of.  1835,  II.  xix.  80  —  expedition  of  PortugueAo 
refugees  from,  xxiL  14— garrison  of,  1846,  IV.  xlilL  27 
— that  needed  by  it,  ib.  note. 

Flympton,  disfranchised,  II.  xxiii.  ^  note. 

Poi,  the,  passage  of,  by  the  Aastrians,  rV^.  Ill  77— military 
position  of,  88. 

Podgorse,  capture  of,  by  the  Austrians,  IV.  xlvl.  24. 

Podolia,  acquisition  of,  by  Eussia,  II.  xxrl  0 — originally 
a  province  of  Poland,  7 — demands  of  the  Poles  regard- 
ing, 87— statistics  of,  44— insurrection  in,  and  its  sup- 
pr&wlon,  70. 

Podlachia,  successes  of  the  Poles  In,  II.  xxvL  68. 

Poetry,  declhie  of,  in  France,  II  xviii.  63. 

Poictiers,  insurrection  at,  1834,  III.  xxx.  47. 

Point  Pile  Island,  defeat  of  Amerioaa  sympatUsen  at, 
III.  xxxviL  92. 

Polx,  the  PKnce  de,  I.  iiL  82. 

Poland,  acquisition  of,  by  Russia  in  1815,  L  tUL  8-«-ettab- 
Ushment  of  the  klngclom  of,  5"- first  measures  of  Con- 
stantino in.  8— advantages  to  it  from  the  union  with 
Rufwia,  9— increase  of  its  military  strength,  10— failure 
of  the  representative  oystem,  11 — the  Russian  army  of, 
4S— arrival  of  Alexander  in,  18  i  8, 62— his  speech  to  the 
Diet,  63 — ^preparations  for  establishing  military  colonies 
in,  67— suppreosion  of  secret  societies  in,  90 — revolt  fai 
the  army  of,  135,  its  suppression,  186 — tlie  Russian  in- 
tervention in.  II.  xili.  67— conspiracy  in,  1826,  xv.  20 — 
Salvandy's  history  of,  xviiL  34— distrust  of  Russia  to- 
ward, 1830,  XXV.  1 — excitement  caiuied  in  Hungary  by 
the  war  in,  30— measures  of  Prussia  againiit,  31— scene 
in  the  French  DeputiOii  during  debate  on.  85— disastrous 
effects  of  the  partition  of,  .\xvi.  4 — sin  of  Europe  in  it,  5 
— increafe  of  power  of  Russia  from  it,  6 — faults  of  the 
inhabitants  which  led  to  it,  7— its  former  power,  re- 
■ourc&4,  and  extent,  ib. — ruined  by  impatience  of  taxa- 
tion, 8— connection  between  it  and  the  caune  of  democ- 
racy. 9— its  proi<perity  under  Russia  from  1815  to  1S30, 
10_.increaM  of  the  passion  for  independence.  11 — secret 
iocietieis  12  —  plans  of  the  conspirators,  13 — original 
plan,  which  proves  abortive,  14— euplnoness  of  Constan- 
tino, and  progreM  of  the  oonspiracy,  15— insurrection  at 
Warsaw,  16 — its  rapid  prpgra-is,  and  relreat  of  Constan- 
tlne  from  Warsaw.  17 — appointment  of  provisional  gov- 
ernment, IS— its  first  aot,  and  n^^iatioos  with  Con- 
stantine,  19 — he  sends  back  the  P<4ish  troops,  and  re- 
treats into  Russia,  20 — enthusiasm  on  their  arrival  in 
Warsaw,  21 — new  provisional  government,  and  seisnro 
of  the  dictatonhip  by  Chlopickl,  22 — ^military  prepara- 
tions, 25 — conduct  of  Coustantinc,  26 — ^negotiations  with 
Nioholas,  27— preparations  and  conference  of  Austria. 
Russia,  and  Prussia,  28 — secret  views  of  France  ana 
Austria  regarding,  29 — England  declines  to  Join  France 
on  behalf  oty  30— meeting  of  the  Diet,  reslfnietion  and 
reappointment  of  Chlopickl,  31— his  flret  acte,  82 — proc- 
lamation and  preparations  of  the  Caar,  83 — manifesto 
of  the  Diet,  84  et  iwg.—valn  efforts  of  ClUopicki  at  ac- 
6ommodation,  39— the  Csar  dethroned  by  the  Diet,  ^ 
— statistics  of  kingdom,  42 — of  Austrian  and  Prussian, 
4.^ — and  of  Lithuania  and  RuMrinn,  44— populsiion  of, 
1S31,  41  note— military  forces  of,  45— strategetical  ad- 
vantages, 44 — history  of,  45  rt  sio. — results  of  the  war 
to,  93 — conduct  of  Nicholas  in,  aner  it,  94 — reflections 
on  her  fall,  95— excess  of  democracy  the  caiue  of  her 
ruin,  96 — and  it  has  prevented  her  restoration,  97 — ^her 
restoration  es-^ential  to  the  independence  of  Europe,  90 
— the  revolution  in,  its  effect  in  Germany,  IIL  xxviL 
46 — progress  of  the  cholere  over,  xxix.  81 — mlHi>ion  of 
Lord  Durham,  etc.,  to  Russia  on  betialf  of,  xxxil.  27 — 
its  formal  incuiporetion  with  Russia,  ib, — adininitions 
ci  Russia  from,  xl.  99 — state  of,  since  the  termination 
of  the  war,  IV.  xlvL  13 — beneficial  changes  in  Prussian, 
14— state  of  Oallcia,  15— 'Ibpntes  about  tlie  Corvoes,  16 
— spread  of  Socialism,  17 — influence  of  the  Jews.  18 — 
en>i  of  the  diebnndei  soldiers,  10— the  insurrection  in 
Galicia,  20  tt  «rg. — its  horrors,  22 — disturbances  at 


Cimoow,  28— its  recapture,  24  aad  annexation, 
embarrassment  of  the  Prench  and  KngUsfa  govennneBii 
on  the  question  of,  28 — effecu  of  the  disunioa  betvaoi 
Fnanoe  and  England  on,  52 — Pruaeian,  SclavoDlc  popa- 
Utioo  of,  liU.  4. 

Pole  and  Ca,  banking-house  of,  its  fUlure,  1825,  IL  xix. 
80. 

Poles,  ehanoter  of  the,  L  vilL  4— faults  of,  which  led  to 
their  suldugation,  IL  xxvL  T — the  refugee,  at  Im- 
marquees  funend,  HL  xxix.  68 — declaration  or  Lamar- 
tine  to,  IV.  L  43— movement  of^  in  Poeen,  1848,  UlL  27 
—their  revolt  there,  48,  49 — sympathy,  oty  with  the 
Hungarians,  Iv.  39. 

P<dl,  ceded  to  Russia,  IL  xv.  137. 

PoUce,  the,  increase  of,  in  Ireland,  L  x.  123— propoaed,  for 

the  suppression  of  strikes,  IL  xix.  58  et  tteq Ireland, 

Supported  by  Oroat  Britain,  xx.  &— the  Dublin,  grant 
for,  5  note — enactments  of  municipal  reform  bill  r^ard- 
ing,  IIL  xxxvL  7 — the  Irish,  remodeling  of.  1637,  66— 
new  oi^niaation  of  them,  xxxvUL  26— Wations  ctf,  to 
Increase  of  crime,  IV.  IvL  86. 

Pnllgnac,  Armand  de,  I.  iii.  56. 

Polignac,  Jules  de,  made  member  of  Chamber  of  Peeta,  L 
iii.  20— in  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  59— refuses  the  oath 
of  fidelity,  62. 

Polignac,  the  prince  de,  agfeement  of,  r^arding  Porta- 
gal,  I.  xiL  100 — proposal  of,  regarding  Uie  South  Amer- 
ican States,  104-la  member  of  the  Camarilla,  IL  xvL  5 
— ^reception  of  the  Liberal  envoys  by,  80— sent  for  by 
the  kinf^  83 — speech  <^  during  the  debate  on  the  ad- 
dress, 8o — becomes  premie",  and  his  ministry,  91  — 
skotcK  of  the  career  of,  xviL  1 — ^his  character,  2 — dis- 
union between,  and  Labourdonnaye,  8 — memoir  on  the 
state  of  tlie  country  by,  13  et  »eq. — views  of,  regarding 
tlie  charter,  30 — ^resolves  on  the  expedition  to  Algfers, 
41— appoints  Bourmont  to  command  it,  42 — at  the  sign- 
ing of  the  ordonnances,  59 — want  of  preparatioo  en  the 
part  of,  61 — during  the  Three  Days,  75^->ordered  to  re- 
tire from  St  Cloud,  87— fidelity  of,  to  diaries  X.,  9Sk— 
last  interview  of,  with  Charles  X.,  97 — supinenera  of^ 
during  the  conflict,  104— the  Revolntian  directed  againut, 
as  the  organ  of  tlie  Jesuits,  xxiv.  1 — arrest  ^,  60 — de- 
meanor of,  before  trial,  xxv.  4 — sentence  of,  12 — the 
measures  of,  vindicated  under  Louis  Philippe,  IIL  xxix. 
101— liberation  of,  xxxiii.  73. 

Pdigoac  ministry,  the,  characters  of  the  leading  mem- 
bers of,  IL  xvli.  1  et  9rq. — attacks  of  the  press  on  it,  6 
— retirement  of  Xabounlonnaye,  &— vehemence  of  the 
press  against,  19 — meaeurea  of,  on  the  address,  90l— 
prorogation  of  the  Chambers,  82 — ^prosecutions  ti  the 
press,  83— report  of  finance  minister,  34— diasolva  the 
Chambero,  60— majority  against  them,  61 — lesolve  on  a 
coup-d*ctat,  52,  53 — report  on  the  ordonnances  54  et 
e^g.— the  ordonnances^  58 — their  security  on  the  first 
disturbances,  65 — dismissal  ef,  65— want  of  prepareticm 
by,  104 — their  political  reasons  for  the  prnject  of  ad- 
vancing France  to  the  Rhine,  119 — their  conduct  with 
r^ard  to  the  ordonnsnres,  134— trial  of  tlie  raemben 
of,  ordered,  xxv.  8— their  conduct  before  it,  4 — its  com- 
menceroent,  6>H[>rogress  of  it,  10 — arguments  in  their 
favor,  11 — their  condemnation  and  sentence,  IS— con- 
veyeJ  to  Vincennes  and  thence  to  Ham.  1ft. 

Pulioh  banquet,  interdiction  of  the,  at  Paris,  lY.  xUr.  62. 

Polish  committee,  the,  at  Paris,  and  roDonstrances  of  Kne- 
sla  and  Prussia  against  it,  lU.  xxx.  22. 

Polish  Diet,  Alexandei's  speech  to  the,  1818,  L  viiL  63— 
meeting  and  dissolution  <^  the,  1820,  69 — ^meeting  of 
the,  and  reappoint  Chlopickl  to  the  dictatorship,  n. 
xxvl.  31 — ^manifesto  of  the,  84  e/  m^  — rc^tion  of  the 
terms  of  Nicholas,  39 — ^formally  dethrone  him,  40— ap- 
point Skrzynecki  commander-in-chief,  66. 

Polish  emigrants,  propagandist  spirit  of  the«  IIL  xxx.  21. 

Polish  refugees,  elTorts  of  the,  in  Switzerland  and  Italy, 
IIL  XXX.  24. 

Political  agents,  employment  of  military  officen  at,  In 
India,  m.  xL  140. 

Political  ansooiations,  Interdictian  of,  in  €(ennany,  HL 
xxvii.  4D. 

Political  change,  tme  causes  of  the  passion  for,  IL  xxL  18 
—how  Induced  by  fall  of  prices,  19. 

Political  consistency,  dangen  ol^  IV.  xlL  3. 

Political  eeonomtots,  the,  resistance  of,  to  an  Irish  poor- 
law,  ni.  xxxvL  46— views  of,  on  emigratioiL  xxxviiL 
29. 

Political  offenses,  inexpedience  of  punishing  with  death, 
I.  ill  139— punishment  of  death  abolished  for,  in  France. 
IV.  L  36— provisions  of  French  constitution  of  1848  re- 
garding, 11.  17. 

Political  prisoners,  punishment  of.  In  ^laln  in  1815, 1.  viL 
87— number  of,  on  the  accesiiion  of  Pius  IX.,  IT.  xlvi  ^ 
—liberation  of,  in  Pari«>,  1848.  L  11. 

Political  societies,  formation  of  fresh,  in  France,  1837,  IIL 
xxxiiL9L 
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PbllUcal  Unloii,  the  NatknuL  fonnatloii  and  dedarmtSon 

of,  n.  xxiiL  9L 
Piolltical  unions,  the,  rlae  of,  and  their  influence,  H  xxlL 
44 — general  formation  of,  zxiil.  81 — preparotlonH  ofL  for 
tnearriectioB,  1831,  69 — great  meeting  of,  at  Bimung- 
ham,  84 — prodamation  against,  92— efforts  of,  to  coerce 
the  Peers,  104 
PoUastron,  madame  de>  n.  xri.  8,  6w 
FoUing*,  restriction  of  time  of,  under  the  reform  act,  ni.- 

xxxL  24. 
Pollock,  Sir  F.,  attorney-general,  1886,  lOL  xzxv.  10  note 

— and  a«ain,  1841,  Iv.  xiL  14  note. 
Pollock,  general,  heroism  o^  III.  xL  185 — appointed  to 
command  at  Peshawar,  IV.  xIyUL  48 — his  career  and 
character,  49 — depressed  state  of  the  troops  on  his  ar- 
rival, 56---advanee  of^  from  Bashawur,  60— passage  of 

the  Khyber,  61  tt  §eq advance  to  Jellalahad,  68-^ 

orders  to  retire  sent  to,  81 — urges  advance  to  Cabiil,  83 
>>*improved  condition  of  hfs  troops,  8S--expedition  into 
the  Shlnwaree  Valley.  86— advance  toward  <*abal,  6T— 
victory  at  Jugdnllack,  88— advances  to  Tezeen,  90_ 
victory  there,  91— Junction  with  Nott  at  Cabnl,  1>T,  98— 
destruction  of  the  bazar,  98— expedition  to  Istallff,  09 
— ^maaeures  for  deliverance  of  the  capttveif.  101  et  h-  a. 
Pbltenberg,  Colonel  Ernest  von,  execution  or,  IV.  Iv.  85. 
Polygamy,  Influence  of,  in  Constantinople,  IL  xllL  49. 
Polytechnic  School,  the  scholars  of  the,  during  the  Three 
Dajrs,  IL  xviL  71-— threatening  aspect  of  papils  on  the 
trial  c^  the  ex-ministers,  xxv.  14— the  pupils  of  the,  at 
lamarqne's  fhneral,  IIL  xxix.  61— decree  dissolving,  67. 
Pumare,  queen,  applies  for  the  protectorate  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, IV.  xlL  97— Interference  of  the  French  mission- 
aries, etc  ,  03— convention  with  the  French  admiral,  ib. 
—compelled  to  submit  to  the  French,  09. 
Pomerania,  resistance  to  the  revolution  in,  IV.  liH.  87. 
Pommier,  trial  and  execution  oi^  for  the  Rochelle  con- 
spiracy, I.  xl.  81. 
Pomone,  capture  of,  by  the  Arethusa,  I.  if.  69  note. 
Pon.*K>nby,  Mr.,  arguments  of,  against  the  continuance  of 
the  income  tax,  I.  iL  18 — on  the  budget  for  1816,  26— 
arguments  of,  1816,  for  the  resumption  of  cash  pay- 
nienta«  46— death  of,  iv.  96. 
Ponsonl^,  captain,  wounded  at  Purwandurrah,  IH.  xL 

98. 
Ponsonhy,  lord,  declaration  of,  regardli^^  Lnxemboorg, 
n.  xxv.  67 — leaves  Brussels  on  the  declaration  of  the 
Belgians  not  to  be  bound  by  the  act  of  separation,  69— 
and  the  affair  of  the  Vixen,  HI.  xxxvL  71. 
Pont  de  la  Concorde,  grant  for.  IIL  xxx.  18  note. 
Pontevedra,  revolt  at,  I.  viL  69. 
Poonah,  deieat  of  the  Peishwah  befbre,  IIL  zxxix.  47— 

surrenders  to  the  British,  48. 
Poor,  the,  sums  raised  for,  in  England  and  Ireland,  n. 
XX.  8 — want  of  employment  for,  in  Ireland,  11 — ^Import- 
ance of  the  small  notes  to,  xxi.  9 — ^necessity  of  assisting 
the  emigration  of,  80— stote  of,  in  Paris,  1888,  IIL 
xxxiv.  10— expenditure  on,  1886-1841,  xxxviL  46— ex- 
penditure on,  1847-1848,  IV.  xlilL  184  and  note— want 
cf  I^al  provision  for.  In  France,  and  its  effects,  xliv. 
89. 
Poor  and  temporary  relief  act  for  Ireland  amended,  the, 
1847,  IV.  xlllL  40— expenditure  under  it,  and  relief 
afforded,  41. 
Poor-law,  advantage  which  would  have  accrued  to  Ire- 
land fitHU  a,  IL  XX.  17— commission  of  inquiry  into 
working  of  the,  and  its  report,  1830,  IIL  xxxvll.  40— 
demand  for  a,  in  Ireland,  xxxvi  45 — history  of  it,  and 
causes  of  its  long  abeyance,  46 — Mr.  NIchoirs  report  on 
it,  47— for  Scotland,  introduction  of,  TV.  xlli  86— his- 
tory of  the.  su^ectl  i6. — causes  of  the  old  law  being 
evaded,  87— evils  which  ensued,  88— provisions  of  the 
b&l,  89— good  effected  by  it,  30— its  efficient  working 
during  the  famine,  xllli.  62. 
Ptwr-laws,  effects  or  the  want  of,  in  Ireland,  II.  xx.  11 — 
influence  of  want  of,  in  Ireland,  IIL  xxxi.  68— the, 
sketch  of  history  and  operation  of,  146— abusies  which 
had  crept  in,  ib. — effect  of  the  contraction  of  the  cur- 
rency, 146— abuses  of,  148 — inefficient  operation  of,  in 
Ireland  and  the  Highlands,  on  the  commencement  of 
the  famine,  IV.  xlliL  88— amount  levied  in  fonner, 
1840-1346,  lb.  note. 
Poor-law  act,  effect  of  the  crisis  of  1887,  etc.,  on  Its  admin- 
istration, IIL  xxxvit  47— dissatisfaction  with  it,  and 
changes  induced  by  distress  of  1889, 4a— debates  in  Par- 
liament on  It,  49. 
Poor-law  adnUnlsttation,  Sttyttish,  1846-1866,  IV.  xlil.  80 

note. 
Poor-law  amendment  bill,  the,  m.  xxxL  146— brought  In, 
147— arguments  for  It,  14S  «f  feq.—lt  is  carried,  161 — 
further  progress  of  it,  168— it  beromes  law,  163— its  ef- 
fect as  to  amount  of  poor-rates,  164. 
Poor.law  cases,  various  law  decisions  on,  In  Scotland,  IV. 
xlli.  89. 


Poor-law  eonrndiBfaniers,  report  of  the,  IIL  xxxi.  147— board 
of,  their  proposed  powers,  etc.,  1^ — views  of  the,  and 
struggle  between  them  and  the  guardians,  xxxvU.  48. 
Poor-law  guardians,  views  of  the.  III.  xxxviL  48. 
Poor-law  unions,  proposed  formatiMi  of  the.  III.  xxxi.  160. 
Poor  rates,  the,  at  the  clo^  of  the  war,  I.  IL  8 — unequal 
pressure  o<^  on  agriculture,  40 — Increase  of,  1811  to 
1882,  X.  144  note— increase  o^  hi  Englund,  1883-1830, 
IL  xxiL  16  and  note— class  by  which  paid,  xxiiL  126— 
pressure,  etc.,  of,  1833,  III.  xxxL  66--4ncreased  pressure 
of,  from  contraction  of  the  currency,  146 — comparison 
of  them  with  populatton  and  prices  of  wheat,  1801-1836, 
ib.  note— «mottnt  of^  under  the  new  poor-law,  164— 
compared  with  population  and  price  of  wheat,  1S34- 
1849,  ib.  note— Enghind,  1848-1847,  IV.  xlii.  18  note- 
proposed  new  regulations  regarding,  1846,  60 — amount 
of,  in  Scotland,  1846  to  186<^  xliiL  63  note— relative 
amount  of,  in  England  and  Ireland,  70. 
Pope,  brigadier,  at  ChOlianwallah,  IV.  xllx.  109. 
Pope,  the,  insurrection  against,  in  1830,  II.  xxv.  86 — ap- 
plies for  aid  to  Austria,  87 — dispute  with  Prussia  re- 
garding mixed  marriagM,  IIL  xxviL  68— manifesto  of, 
on  the  arrest  of  the  Archbishop  of  Ccdogne,  60 — adjust- 
ment of  the  dispute  between  Prussia  and,  64— movemont 
headed  by  Ronge,  etc.,  against,  73— excitement  in  Ids 
dominions,  1831  and  1^88,  and  intervention  of  the  Aus- 
trians,  xxlx.  26,  87,  88— his  indignation  on  the  seisure 
of  Ancona  by  the  French,  80. 
Popes,  Ranke's  History  of  the,  HI.  xxviU.  49. 
Popery,  check  given  to,  by  Catholic  emancipation,  II.  xxL 
160— reaction  against,  in  Great  Britaiu,  178 — and  in 
America,  178. 
Popish  clergy,  influence  of  the,  in  Ireland,  II.  xx.  8 — fall- 
hig  off  In  nnmben  of,  in  Ireland,  xxL  170— of  Flanders, 
xxiv.  70— views  of,  in  Belgium  and  Bhenlsh  Prussia, 
in.  xxxiv.  88. 
Popoff,  general,  forces  under,  IL  xv.  74— defense  of  Bi^a- 

xeth  by,  108. 
Popular  government,  adaptation  c£,  to  new  colonies,  IIL 

xxxviL  114. 
Popular  movements,  ohjects  to  which  directed,  H.  xxlv.  L 
I5apnlar  ontor,  Goethe  on  the,  IV.  xlL  64. 
Popular  societies,  proceedings  of  government  of  Louis 
PhUinpe  against  the,  II.  xxlv.  64— speech  of  the  minis, 
ter  or  the  Intert>r  on  the  subject,  66. 
Population,  decrease  of,  in  Great  Britain,  i.  L  10— increase 
of.  In  the  United  States,  11 — causes  of  the  diffusion  of^ 
44  et  seg.— diminution  of,  in  Great  Britain,  68  note — 
British,  1798  and  1816,  IL  8— Malthus*s  doctrine  of,  v. 
84— surplus,  advantages  of  colonies  as  outlets  for,  vlL  8, 
4 — of  Russia,  vIlL  16— ratio  of  Its  Increaifo  there  and  In 
Great  Britain,  16 — advance  of.  in  France  from  the  peace, 
ix,  8— causes  of  the  excess,  oi,  in  Ireland,  x.  116— state 
of,  in  the  Turkish  empire,  IL  xiiL  13— its  general  de- 
crease there,  16— Russia,  1826,  xv.  6— France,  1830, 
xviL  36^-.Algier8, 48— crowding  of,  into  towns  In  France, 
180 — redundance  of,  in  Ireland,  and  its  eflRects,  XX..4— 
diminution  of,  in  Ireland,  18  note— effects  of  frae  trade, 
etc.,  on,  in  Ireland,  xxi.  170— table  of,  1806-1861,  ib. 
note— Great  Britain,  hicrease  in,  1814  to  1826,  xxiL  87 
note — not  the  original  basis  of  representation,  xxlii.  48 
—ratio  of,  dependent  on  agriculture  and  on  commerce, 
etc.,  160 — ^how  limited  In  old  communities,  160 — Russia, 
1831,  xxvlL  41— Poland,  1831,  48— Galiria  and  Poeen^ 
43— Russian  Poland,  44— progress  of,  in  Prussia  since 
the  peace,  IIL  xxvll.  7— decline  of,  in  Jamaica,  etc., 
xxxi.  06— eomparliM>n  of  poor  rates  with,  1801-1886, 146 
note — and  1834-1849,  164  note— cause  of  rairtd  Incresse 
of,  in  Ireland,  xxxvi  68  —  rapid  increase  of,  In  the 
United  States,  xxxviL  6— ratio  of  crime  and  mortality 
to,  in  Ghiagow,  1828-1888,  67  note— comparative  hi- 
crease of,  in  the  United  States  and  in  Canada,  118— 
comparison  of  navy  with,  1798  and  1838,  xxxviil.  36 
note-Great  Britain,  1816  and  1846,  IV.  xll.  117  note— 
effisets  of  destitution  In  promoting  Increase  of,  xUL  28— 
diminution  of,  hi  Ireland,  xlilL  47— table  of  this,  1847- 
la^l,  ib.  note— it  mainly  arose  tram  free  trade,  48 — n~ 
tio  of  mortality  to  density  of,  93  note— decline  of,  in 
Great  Britain,  186  and  note— how  affected  by  influx 
into  towns,  16S— Increase  of.  In  France,  1S41-1846,  xliv. 
8  and  note— Algeria,  xlv.  6— European,  of  Algeria,  1860- 
1866,  48  and  note— China,  xlvlIL  3— Indin,  r867,  xlix. 
188— Great  Britain,  1861,  IvL  84— arrest  of.  by  the  Eu- 
ropean convulsions,  Ivli.  69  —  influence  of  monetaiy 
measures  In  arresting  It,  68. 
Pbroelain,  reduction  of  duties  on,  1826,  II.  xlx.  76. 
Fbrk,  iaU  in  price  ot^  1788-1887,  HI.  xxxviL  46  note. 
Porlier,  general,  revolt  of,  in  Spain,  I.  vlL  38— its  faflura 
and  his  death,  89— execution  of  omoers  concerned  with, 
60. 
Poros,  fort  of^  Mlssolonghi,  II.  xlv.  189. 
Poroszlo,  combat  at,  IV.  Iv.  66. 
Port-Glasgow,  intended  rising  to,  1848,  IV.  xlUL  180. 
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Ports  opeaing  of  the,  proposed  by  Sir  R.  Fed  on  th«  po- 
toto  faUare,  IV.  xlU.  44. 

Portal,  baron,  minbter  of  the  marine  in  1818, 1.  tL  79 — 
▼iew0  of,  on  the  electoral  law,  iz.  22 — the  Royalists  on, 
i05_appointed  member  of  the  Privy  Council,  li'T. 

FortaUs,  M.,  called  to  the  Council  of  State,  L  vi  82— a 
member  of  the  Richelieu  mtnistiy  in  1820,  ix.  44— be- 
comes keeper  of  the  seahs  IL  xvl  73,  88— becomes  min- 
Ii«ter  of  foreign  affairs,  8^ — dismissed  from  office,  91 — 
moves  the  trial  of  Louis  Blanc,  IV.  1.  76. 

Porte  St.  Denis,  struggle  at  the,  II.  xvii.  72. 

IMrter,  Mr.,  on  the  depreciation  <if  British  shipping,  II. 
xix.  29— tables  of  British  and  foreign  shipping  from, 
80.  \ 

Portland,  duko  of,  lord  privy  seal,  n.  zzi.  64  note>-be- 
comes  president  of  the  council,  91. 

Portland  prison,  statistics  of,  IV.  IvL  42  note. 

Piirto  Bello,  seizure  of,  by  British  adventurers,  I.  iv.  95. 

Porto  Rico,  increased  production,  etc,  of  sugar,  IV.  xliiL 
IT  note. 

Portsmouth,  garrison  of,  1846,  IV.  zllii.  27— that  needed 
by  it,  ib.  note— prison,  statistics  of.  Ivl.  42  note. 

Portugal,  effect  of  representative  Institutions  in,  I.  L  67 — 
situation  of,  after  the  peace,  vli  26 — influence  of  the  re- 
moval of  the  sent  of  government  to  the  BrasUs,  ib. — 
predominance  of  Knglish  habits,  etc,  in,  26 — double 
marriages  between  its  royal  family  and  tlwt  of  Spain. 
43 — creation  of  the  kingdom  of  BnusU,  44— identity  of 
its  recent  iilstory  with  that  of  Spain,  94— revolution  at 
Oporto,  95 — followed  by  one  at  Usbon,  96— effect  of  the 
banishment  of  the  British  from,  99— violent  proposals, 
ib. — subc>e.iuent  reaction,  100 — character  of  the  revolu- 
tion of  1820  in.  X.  163— Htate  of,  during  1S28,  and  Roy- 
alist insurrection,  xlL  97 — counter-revolution  in,  98 — 
retaliatory  measures  for  the  navigation  laws  by,  II.  xlx. 
24— reciprocity  treaty  with,  29  note — king's  message  re- 

ftrding,  1826,  xxL  48— canseii  of  the  differences  with 
ranee  regarding,  49— Mr.  Canning's  speech  on  it,  60 
€t  »i  9.— Aailing  of  the  expedition,  M— Justiflcation  of  the 
expedition  to,  89 — relations  with,  1829,  and  declinatare 
of  the  Wellington  government  to  intarfere,  xxlL  13 — 
the  expedition  to  Terceira,  14 — which  is  Intercepted  by 
the  British  crulxers,  15— the  royal  speech  on,  1830. 71 — 
grounds  of  complaint  of  France  against,  and  her  inter- 
vention, XXV.  70— submLision  of  the  government,  77 — 
affafrs  of  1847,  and  differences  between  France  and  En- 
gland regarding,  IV.  xlvL  69 — final  resulta  of  French 
Revolution  toward,  Ivii.  64. 

Portiigiieiae,  the,  and  the  slave-trade,  IIL  xxxvii.  118. 

Portnguef^e  refugees,  expedition  of  the,  from  England 
against  Don  Miguel,  II.  xxiL  14— ita  failure,  16. 

Portuguese  slave-ships,  the,  IV.  xliiL  14. 

Posen,  grand-fluchy  of,  assigned  in  1816  to  Pmseta,  I.  viii. 
6 — spmd  of  the  secret  societle^t  to,  IL  xxvL  12— prep- 
arations of  Prussia  in,  1831,  2S— «(tatistics  of,  43— the 
arohbijhop  of,  restored  by  Prussia,  III.  xxvlL  64 — states 
of,  debate  in,  on  the  liberty  of  the  pmv^  65— demands 
of  the  estates  of,  74— insurrection  in,  I'vl6,  and  its  sup- 
pression, 76 — beneficial  changes  in,  IV.  xlvl.  14 — move- 
ment in,  l^UR,  lin.  27— revolt  of  the  Poles  in,  48,  48. 

Po^polite,  the  Polish,  IL  xxvL  & 

Po:<polite  RiitDenle,  the,  called  oat  in  Puland,  II.  xxvi. 
83. 

Post-offioe,  the,  motion  on,  and  defeat  of  ministers  on 
it,  L  X.  14 {-statistics  cozftiected  with,  IIL  xxxviiL  19 
note. 

Post-office  reform,  Mr.  IIIll*s  plan  of.  III.  xxxvilL  18-4ta 
results,  19— CAiwes  of  its  fiiilure  as  a  source  of  revenue, 
20. 

Potato,  the,  the  food  of  the  Irish,  IL  xx.  1— advantages 
and  dangers  of,  as  the  food  of  man,  IV.  xliL  37 — ^first 
appearance  of  the  rot,  88. 

Potato  crop,  failure  of  the,  in  France,  1846,  IV.  xlviL  6. 

Potato  disease,  the,  committee  of  ir  quiry  on,  IV.  xUL  89 — 
liord  John  Huttsell  on,  49 — Peel  on  the  possible  resulta 
of,  52 — oesjintlon  of  the  alarm  ffmn  it,  56— first  exag- 

S rations  of,  1846,  88— partUIlty  of,  in  1846,  xliiL  30— 
extent  In  1846,  31— and  famineL  in  Scotland,  51— 
means  taken  to  combat  it,  52 — relations  oty  to  the  mon- 
etary crisis,  143. 

Potato  failure,  alleged  Influence  of  the,  <m  the  crisis  of 
1847,  IV.  xlUL  80. 

Potato  ground,  dependence  of  the  Irish  poor  on  their,  IL 
XX   11. 

Potatoes,  pernicious  effecta  of,  in  Ireland,  IL  zx.  10— prod- 
uce of,  in  Pratice,  xviL  128  note— price  of,  in  Ireland, 
1845-1846,  IV.  xlil.  88  and  note— increased  prodnce  of, 
in  Ireland,  1849-1853,  xliii.  160  note. 

PntockL,  geneniL,  death  of,  IL  xxvL  17. 

I'utosi,  decay  of  city  of,  I.  IL  10. 

Pott,  general.  IV.  Iv.  M. 

Ptrtter,  M.,  IV.  HIL  17. 

Pbtterles,  riota  at  the,  1642,  IV.  za  9a 


Potttnger,  Eldred,  at  the  defense  of  Herat,  IIL  zL  46  «( 

«•  q. — succeeds  Macnaghlen,  and  treaty  opposed  by  him, 
126— the  surrender  of  the  guns,  127 — ^treaty  for  Ubeim- 
tion  of  the  captives  in  Afghanistan,  IV.  xlviiL  102. 

Fottlnger,  Colonel  Henry,  created  a  baronet,  IIL  xl.  75 — 
defense  of,  at  Charekar,  and  his  escape,  114 — appoint- 
ed plenipotentiary  to  China,  IV.  xlvUL  28,  84— treaty 
concluded,  44,  45. 

Pouqneville,  M.,  French  consul  at  Patras,  IL  ziv.  36. 

Power,  influence  of  love  of,  in  impelling  to  emigrate,  IT. 
lviL58. 

Powerful,  the,  at  Acre,  HI.  xxxiL  79. 

PownaL,  captain,  anecdotes  of,  I.  iL  69  nota 

Poszo  dl  Borgo,  count,  L  iiL  7,  131,  vL  30,  xiL  96,  IIL 
xxxIL  97— declines  office  in  1815,  I.  iiL  9— «t  Aix-la- 
Cluipelle,  vL  61— at  the  Congress  of  Verona,  xiL  11— 
secret  dispatehes  of,  regarding  Lonis  Philippe,  IL  xxir. 
48 — and  Casimir  P^rier,  III.  xzix.  87  —  remonatimnce 
of,  against  the  Polish  committee  at  Parir,  xzx.  22 — be- 
comes French  embanador  to  London,  xxxilL  IL 

,  Practical  Reason-  Kant's  treatise  on,  UL  xxviiL  63. 

Pradt,  the  abbd  ae,  opposed  to  the  ultramontano  party,  IL 
xvl.  U. 

Praga,  defensive  wodcs  at,  II.  xxvi  32— fortreoa  o<^  4&.  46 
—battle  of.  49. 

Prague,  resiaenee  of  Cbariea  X.,  etc,  at.  III.  xxxiii.  74 
— commencement  of  agitation  in,  IV.  liv.  8 — Sclave  as- 
sembly convoked  at,  11  — outbreak  at,  19 — desperate 
oonffic^  and  capitulation,  18. 

Praslin,  the  duke  de,  murder  of  the  dndieas  by,  and  his 
death,  IV.  xlviL  18, 14. 

Praslln,  the  duchen  de,  murder  o(^  IV.  xlvii.  13, 14. 

Pratt,  mi^or,  capture  of  Quantong  by.  IV.  xlviii  29. 

Pravadi,  repulse  of  tlie Turks  before, II.  xv.  Ill — attempt 
of  Redtchid  Pacha  on,  117 — fresh  attempt  by  him  on  it, 
120l— descripUon  of  it,  122. 

Precious  metals,  the,  diminished  supply  of,  from  Ameri- 
ca, and  Jta  effecta,  I.  iL  10- policy  of  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment regarding,  vii.  19— views  of  Adam  Smith  on, 
X.  4 — ^Instability  of  a  currency  founded  on,  l8-~«nd  iu 
danger,  15— diminished  supply  of,  trota  the  state  of 
South  America,  IT — ^paper  as  the  representative  of  or 
substitute  for,  II.  xix.  1 — expected  increase  in  prodne- 
tion  of,  from  South  American  independence,  4  —  ir- 
creased  supply  of,  from  South  America,  III.  xxxL  112 
—danger  of  a  currency  depending  on  retention  of.  xxxv. 
4 — increased  supplies  of,  from  Sontli  America,  Id— the 
dlminislied  supply  of,  xxxviL  4— drain  of,  from  En- 
gland to  India,  xxxix.  82 — drain  of,  from  England, 
1839,  etc.,  IV.  xli.  17— Peel  on,  as  the  standard  of 
value,  108— drain  of,  ]84fr.l847,  from  Bank  of  England, 
xliii.  71  and  note— export  of,  caused  by  the  Importo  of 
grain,  72— increased  supply  of,  and  ita  effects,  IvL  73 
efseq. 

Precursor  Assodatlon,  the,  ita  objects,  ete.,  IIL  xzxrtiL 
27— converted  into  that  for  repeal,  IV.  xli.  67. 

PrefL'Cta,  tlic,  power  given  to,  by  the  electoral  ordinance 
of  1815, 1,  iii.  16— iJonlt's  ciroular  to,  ill.  xxx.  10. 

Prerau,  railway  between,  and  Olmutz,  IIL  xrvii.  6T. 

Pr6rion,  one  of  Napoleon's  attendanta  at  St.  Helena,  L 
ix.  116. 

Prerogative,  the  contest  of  Charles  X.  for,  II.  xriL  108. 

Presbui^,  commencement  of  agitation  In,  IV.  liv.  8 — in- 
surrection organized  in,  14  —  excitement  in,  on  the 
French  Revolution,  15— retreat  of  the  Aostriant  to,  Iv. 
44. 

Presbyterians,  number  of,  in  Ireland,  IIL  xxxTi.l9  notp. 

Prescott,  defeat  of  the  American  qmapatlilxera  at,  HI. 
xxxvii.  105. 

President,  discussion  regarding  election  of,  in  France,  IV. 
II.  12  et  neq — ^principles  of  constitution  regarding,  17 
— election  of  IjOoIb  Napoleon  as,  20. 

Press,  cHse  with  which  converted  to  support  of  deqwtlcni, 
L  L  62— ft-eedom  of  the,  restored  in  France  except  to 
the  journals,  IiL  17— Royalist  charaeter  of  the  Frencli, 
1816.  89 — the  laws  regarding,  continued  in  181  A,  rl.  6— 
liberty  of  the,  proposeid  new  law  regarding,  in  Fmore, 
19,  20— it  is  carried,  94— tone  of,  In  France  in  1817.  44 
-^aw  regarding,  1818,  65— is  thrown  out,  ib. — new  law 
regarding,  in  France,  ix.  10 — increasing  vlolentre  and 
exasperation  of,  in  France,  14— at  tacks  of,  on  the  miiK 
istrv  of  Pranee  in  1810,  94— violence  of,  in  France 
against  the  new  electoral  law,  80 — pmpoeed  re-estab- 
Ushment  of  censonhip  in  France,  diseuppien  on  it,  55 
et  Hq. — ^it  is  carried,  60 — violence  of,  against  the  gov- 
ernment in  1820, 61 — ^new  law  regarding  the  eeneor- 
ship  ot  in  France,  103— discussion  on  it,  104— inereas- 
ing  influence  of.  x.  160— freedom  of,  sdvoeatod  by  Cha- 
teaubriand,  xl.  6  note — ^new  law  regarding,  in  France, 
13— ita  provisions,  14— discussions  on  it,  1ft— fimpoaed 
law  against,  in  Spain,  49— new  law  reganting,  65— cen- 
sership  of,  abolished  by  Ctiarles  X.,  II.  xvl.  7 — re<«s- 
tablishment  of  the  censorship,  57  et  «e}.— ordofinance 
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for  it»68--eflbrto  of,  in  Fntnce  against  the  J«ntit  party, 
70  —  new  law  regarding,  80 — violence  of,  against  the 
Polig^nac  ministry,  xvil.  6— influenoe  of,  in  France,  18 
— tlieir  hostility  to  the  Polignae  ministry,  19 — ordou- 
nance  regarding,  68 — hoitilUy  of,  against  the  Bastora- 
tion,  120— the  worlcing  claaseu  in  France  disregarded 
by,  183 — prosecutions  of^  under  the  Wellington  minis- 
try, xxii.  56— violence  of,  on  the  reform  question,  xxiiL 
65,  57— violence  o^  during  the  elections  of  1881,  60— 
libsorption  of  talent  by,  and  danger  of  this,  158— efforts 
of,  to  popularise  the  Orleans  dynasty,  zxiv.  8ft— sub* 
jection  of  crime!*  of,  to  juries  in  France,  43— edicts  co- 
ercing. In  Bavaria,  xxv.  82—rIgorou9  censorship  of,  in 
Poland,  xxvl.  10— regulations  of  tlie  Germanic  confed- 
eracy regarding,  IIL  xxviL  4-^ceniioiship  of,  in  Rhen- 
ish Prussia,  17 — ^resolutions  of  the  Grermanic  Diet  re- 
gitrding,  S2— measures  against  it,  28 — repressive  meas- 
ures against,  in  Germany,  81 — decision  of  the  Germanic 
Diet  regarding,  83,  48— decree  of  6th  July  afi^ainst  it, 
49 — ^liberty  of,  its  suppression  in  Germany,  ib. — con- 
eesaions  to,  in  PrusHta,  06  —  partial  llbei'ation  of,  in 
Prussia,  71 — freedom  of,  demands  of  the  estates  of  Pros- 
ria  for,  74— the  Republican,  in  Paris,  xxix.  20— prose- 
cutions of,  under  Louis  Philippe,  79«-hov  secured  on 
behalf  of  government  of  Louis  Philippe,  xxx.  8— union 
for  liberty  of,  in  Germany,  1833,  33— violence  of,  iu 
Paris,  1S83-.1834,  81— state  oC,  under  Louli  Philippe, 
60 — attacks  of,  on  the  Melbourne  ministry,  xxxi.  160— 
freedom  of,  in  Greeoe,  xxxii.  37 — the  French,  violence 
of,  against  England  in  1840,  66— violence  of,  on  the 
treasou  trials,  1836,  xxxiiL  34— proposed  furilier  meas- 
ures of  repression  against,  iu  France,  86  et  %eq. — new 
law  against,  43  — effects  of  the  passion  for  gain  in 
France  on,  xxxly.  18— state  of,  in  France,  1840,  76 — 
violence  of,  In  France  on  the  Eastern  question,  94 — 
tone  of,  in  England,  1835.  xxxv.  13  — in  the  United 
States,  war  of,  against  the  banks,  xxxviL  14— libention 
of,  in  India,  xl.  14 — reflections  on  if,  16 — position  of, 
1841,  toward  Louis  Philippe,  IV.  xliv.  1 — prosecutions, 
of,  in  France,  1841,  64— the  Parisian,  indignation  of. 
Against  the  Cliamber  of  Peers,  67 — state  of^  under  Louis 
Philippe,  107 — the  French,  violence  of,  on  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Tahiti  aflEsir,  xlvi.  4 — ^lil)eration  of,  inTuH- 
csny,  6J-~oensorship  of,  relaxed  in  Piedmont,  79 — re- 
moval of  the  restrictions  on,  in  Naples,  86— measures 
of  Cavaig:nac  against,  1.  98— restrictions  on,  in  France, 
1S48,  IL  4— freedom  of,  procUimed  in  Naples  lii.  18— 
ftreedora  of^  in  Prusda  by  constitution  of  1848,  iiii.  62 — 
abolition  of  restrictions  on,  in  Austria,  liv.  6, 7— lllwrty 
of,  decreed  in  Austria,  17— provisions  of  Austrian  eou- 
atitution  of  1819  retarding,  iv.  2. 
Presse,  la,  tone  of,  1839,  III.  xxxiv.  40L-oppoaed  to  Thiers, 

1810,  76. 

Preston,  the  great  strike  at,  IL  xix.  66^elections  of  1836 

in.  III.  xxxv.  19 -the  great  strike  of  1864  in,  xxxvii.  61 

uote— rates  of  mortality  In,  1841,  IV.  xlL  17  note. 

Fr&votal  courts,  lav  parsed  iu  France  establishing,  T.  III. 

68— continued,  vi.  6— expiry  of  the  law  establishing,  6l}. 

Provost,  H.,  lieada  the  revolution  of  1830  at  Lyons,  IL 

xxlv.  46. 
Price,  Mr.,  bears  the  Burmese  proposals  of  peace,  IIL 

xxxix.  79L 
Prices,  eftscto  of  an  abundant  currency  on,  L  i.  32 — fall 
of,  from  reduction  of  cturrency,  36— rise  of,  during  tiie 
war,  and  its  causes,  11.  86— fail  of,  agricultural  distress 
attributed  to,  48-~aIleged  causes  of  the,  48— anticipated 
and  real  change  of,  from  resumption  of  cash  payments, 
iv.  79 — effecta  of  increased  aupfrfies  of  the  precious  met- 
als on,  L  x.  4— influence  of  expanded  currency  on,  16 
•—fall  of,  on  the  Continent,  1818,  etc.,  17— rise  of,  in 
England,  1818,  20 — rapid  fall  of,  on  the  resumption  of 
cash  payments,  22— fall  of,  in  Great  Britain,  1819,  etc, 
£{t...continoed  fall  of,  128— the  fall  of,  Huskisson  on, 
and  its  causes,  138— and  Mr.  Attwood,  136— rise  of,  from 
the  paper  currency  during  the  war,  and  their  fall  after 
1819,  II.  xix.  2 — rise  of,  from  expanded  currency  not 
immediate,  6— rise  in  1823  and  1324  in  England,  0— 
rapid  fall  of,  1825,  79— effect  of  fall  in  Ireland,  xx.  8— 
eflfocto  of  rise  in  1834  in  Ireland,  33— Influence  of  the 
monetary  act  of  1820  on.  xxL  18 — ^how  it  acta  in  induc- 
ing passion  for  change,  i9 — invariable  efflsct  of  contrac- 
tion of  currency  on,  21 — influence  of  high,  in  securing 
community  of  interest,  xxii.  3 — effect  of  the  iUl  of, 
caused  by  contraction  of  currency,  in  inducing  the  de- 
sire ibr  reform,  4 — the  fall  compels  the  remission  of 
taxes,  40— fall  o^  eflfecta  of  it  in  inducing  the  passion 
for  refoxm,  xxiiL  139— how  it  did  so,  130^amount  of  it, 
1824, 133— in  principal  arUeles  of  commerce,  ib.  note- 
fall  of,  distress  arising  from,  1833.  IIL  xxxi.  66— rise  of, 
la  United  States,  xxxviL  6— the  foil  of;  the  cause  of  the 
suffsriag  in  Great  Britain,  46— table  of  it,  1788-1837,  ih. 
note— IUl  of,  origin  of  the  anti-oom-Iaw  agitation  from 
it,  71 — the  iUI  of,  fimn  coatiaction  iof  the  currency. 


made  the  new  tariff  necessary,  IT.  xU.  66— improve- 
ment in,  1843,  etc.,  77 — rise  in,  encouragement  to  spec- 
ulation by,  1844,  xHL  2— fall  of,  under  new  tariff,  1846, 
85  and  note — fall  of,  made  alxdltion  of  the  corn-laws  in- 
evitable, 36— losses  l>y  fall  hi,  during  crisis  of  1847,  xllil. 
116— rise  of,  caused  by  increased  supplies  of  gold,  146, 
166,  IvL  74— effect  of  growth  of  wealth  in  raising,  Ivli 
60— cry  for  free  trade  Induced  by,  61. 

Priests,  numbers,  etc.,  of,  in  Spain,  L  vii.  16— resistance 
of  the  king  to  the  decree  against,  88 — reception  of  the 
decree  in  the  country,  89— party  of  the,  undue  ascend- 
ency of,  in  France,  ix.  Ill — secret  camarilla  of,  under 
Charies  X.,  II.  xvi.  6 — dangerous  influence  of,  on  gov- 
ernment, xviii.  112-.intarference  ol^  in  the  elections  of 
1826  in  Ireland,  xxL  46 — entire  supremacy  of  the,  in 
Ireland,  111 — they  support  the  system  of  multiplying 
voters,  112 — efforta  of,  to  bias  tlie  voters,  113— dimin- 
ished  number  of,  in  Ireland,  ITO-^effect  of  education  at 
Maynooth  on,  IV.  xlii.  25l 

Priestly  domination,  jealousy  of.  In  France,  IL  xviL  121. 

Primary  Assemblies,  proposed  abolition  of  the,  in  France, 
L  IIL  111. 

Primary  instruction,  meanuros  regarding^  ^  France  in 
1819,  L  ix.  7— and  hi  1848,  IV.  Ivli.  9. 

Primary  schools,  number,  etc,  of,  in  France,  IV.  xliv. 
12. 

Prim'',  colonel,  defeat  of  the  American  sympathizen  by, 
ni  xxxvii.  106. 

Primogeniture,  defeat  of  attempt  to  re-establish,  in  France, 
IL  xvi.  60^— reflections  on  it,  61. 

Prince  Edward*s  Island,  mal-appropriatUm  of  lands  in,  IU. 
xxxviiL  11. 

Prince  Zerbin,  T!eck*s,  HI.  xxrlil.  31. 

Princes,  proposed  council  of^  for  Germany,  IV.  lilL  86. 

Princess  Charlotte,  the,  at  Acre,  III.  xxxiL  72. 

Principalities,  the.  treaties  between  Russia  and  Turkey 
regarding,  IT.  xilL  76  note— negotiations  regarding,  in 
1323,  xiv.  82 — demands  of  Russia  regarding,  at  Acker« 
roan,  xv.  16— provisions  of  convention  of  Ackerman  re- 
garding, 17 — overrun  by  the  Russians,  81 — terms  of 
treaty  of  Adrianople  regudlng,  137, 138. — Sm  Moldaria, 
Wallachia. 

Pringle,  Alexander,  a  lord  of  the  Treasury,  1841,  IV.  xli. 
14  note. 

Printed  calieoes,  propoeed .reduction  of  duties  on,  IL  xxlif. 
20  and  note. 

Printing,  early  knowledge  of,  in  China,  IV.  xIviiL  17. 

Prisons,  Council-general  of.  formed  in  France,  1.  ix.  7— • 
state  oi^  in  Paris  under  Louis  Philippe,  IIL  xxx.  81 — 
bill  regarding,  in  Jamaica,  xxxviL  128. 

Prison  labor,  laws  rtt;ardlng,  in  France,  IV.  IvIL  8. 

Prisoners,  number  of,  under  Louis  Philippe,  HL  xxx.  60 
— ^biU  regarding  counsel  to,  xxxvL  48. 

Pritehard,  Mr.,  the  outrage  by  the  French  on.  at  Tahiti, 
IV.  xlL  100 — reparation  to  him  agreed  to,  101-— excite- 
ment caused  by  his  arrest,  xlvL  8— indemnity  from 
France  to  him,  8. 

Private  banks,  necessity  for  restriction  on,  HL  xxxv.  11. 

Privilege  of  Pariiament,  the,  in  connection  with  the 
Stockdale  case,  IIL  xxxviiL  21  et  aeq. 

Privileges,  abolition  of,  in  Spain  in  1820,  L  viL  78— ex- 
clusive. In  Hungary,  IV.  lIIL  ll— abolition  of^  in  Hol- 
land, 1848, 19— eurxender  of,  by  the  Hungarian  nobility, 
liv.  16. 

Privy  Council,  the,  speech  of  Queen  Victoria  to,  on  her 
accession,  IIL  xxxvi  76— granta  for  education  by,  IV. 
xliiL96. 

Probate  duty,  increase  of^  in  Ireland,  IIL  xxxL  124  note. 

Produce,  decline  of,  in  West  Indies  tnm  exhaustion  of 
son.  IIL  xxxL  100— heavy  duties  on  it,  101— increase 
oil  in  India,  xxxix.  17. 

Producers,  the,  policy  of  government  toward.  In  Turkey, 
IL  xilL  21— alleged  influence  of  free  trade  on  the  inter- 
esta  of,  xix.  tf — and  consumers,  collision  of  interesto 
between,  xxIL  3,  4— diminished  sway  o^  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, xxilL  1 — lateresta  of  the,  overbalanced  by  those  of 
the  consumers,  127— their  distress  one  cause  of  the  re- 
form bUl,  138- the  Interesta  of  the  cai^talisto  opposed 
to,  132 — efiGBCta  oTthe  reform  bill  on  the  Interetita  of, 
136— still  a  majority  in  England,  160— predominance 
of  the  nioneyed  over,  and  how  obtained,  163— their  in- 
fluence destroyed  with  the  nomination  boroughs,  IV. 
xiiL  89. 

Produchig  interests,  proof  of  their  diafiranchiaement  by 
the  reform  bUI,  IV.  xliU.  21. 

Production,  Identification  of  interesto  o^  with  those  of  the 
aristocracy  in  England.  IL  xxv.  109---effect  of  the  con- 
traction of  the  currency  in  lowering  the  cost  of,  IV.  xlL 
66— 4iomparatlve  effect  of  capital  on,  iu  agriculture  and 
manufactures,  xliiL  166w 

Profligacy,  prevalence  of,  among  the  Bnsslsn  nobility,  1. 
vIlL  26— Louis  Blanc's  plefeore  of  the  prevalent,  ia 
France,  IIL  xxix.  4, 6. 
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Prolegatf  goremor  of  Bologiu,  ladedaiaii  of^  on  th«  lamr- 
recbkm  there,  II.  xxv.  86. 

Praletulreis  the,  Louis  Blane  on,  in  Franoe,  IIL  xzlx.  4 — 
Bchlfltn  between,  and  employers  in  France,  zzx.  68 — se- 
cret society  called,  42  note. 

Frome,  advance  of  the  British  on,  IIL  zxxlz.  66 — ^its  cap- 
tare,  66— defeat  of  the  Barmese  before,  69— capture  of, 
by  the  British,  IV.  xlix.  116, 117. 

Prondzynslci,  general,  plana  urged  by,  IL  zxvL  65— at 
Iganie,  66. 

Propagande,  secret  society  called,  IIL  zzx.  48  note. 

Fropftgandlsro,  neir  forms  of.  in  France,  1838,  HL  zzx.  81 
— resolution  of  Congress  or  Muntc-Oroetc  against,  87. 

Properties,  excessive  division  of,  in  France,  UL  xvi.  48 — 
and  proprietors,  nnmber,  income,  etc,  of,  in  France, 
zvii.  127  note-^number  of,  in  Ireland,  xz.  9. 

Property,  doatruction  of,  in  Great  Britain  by  popular 
ascendency,  L  L  58  note — ^influence  of  the  destruction 
of,  in  France,  on  periodical  literature,  n.  zvilL  75— 
principles  of  the  St.  Simonians  regarding,  zzv.  40 — 
Proadhon's  views  on,  IV.  IL  8. 

Property  qusliilcations,  alwlition  of,  one  of  the  pdnts  of 
the  charter,  fIT.  xzxvil.  68. 

Property  tax,  discussion  in  Parliament  on  the,  L  ii.  13 — 
arguments  against  its  continuance,  13  et  seg.— and  for 
it,  16  et  s.-g.— its  abolition,  80 — rencctionB  on  the  sub- 
ject, 81. — Sei  Income  tax. 

Proprietors,  the,  discontent  among,  in  Frmnoe,  IL  xviL  89 
— poverty  of  the  small,  in  France,  119 — destruction  of, 
by  the  Revolution,  xxiv.  8— schism  between,  and  proI6- 
taires,  IIL  xxx.  63. 

Proprietary  clergy,  discussion  in  the  Deputies  on  a,  L  vL 
83  Bt  9^q. 

Proscribed,  return  of,  to  France,  L  ix.  ft— debate  in  the 
Deputies  on  it,  11. 

ProJ*e  writers,  the  leading,  of  Great  Britain  since  the 
peace,  L  v.  28. 

Prose  literature  of  Germany,  character  of,  tIL  zzvUL  40 
— eaunes  of  its  defects,  41,  42. 

Prmperlty,  anticipations  of,  in  Great  Britain  on  the  peace, 
I.  iL  8— iniiuence  ot^  in  inducing  disoontent,  in.  zxvii. 
12. 

Protected  states  in  India,  rapid  decline  of  the,  in.  zzziz. 
30— causes  of  this,  ib. 

Protection,  system  of^  under  t^e  old  consUtntion  of  En- 
gland, II.  xxliL  124 — a  result  of  uniform  representation 
in  France,  167— Lord  Palmerston's  definition  of,  IIL 
xxxviiL  60 — excitement  against,  1841,  66 — the  sjrstem 
of  young  and  growing  states,  IV.  xliii.  163 — results  of, 
to  Fiance,  166  note— etmgi^e  for.  In  France,  xliv.  68 — 
circumstances  wliich  weakened  the  cause  of,  1849,  Ivi.  19. 

Protectionists,  the,  ailments  of,  against  free  trade,  IL 
xlx.  .42  et  ««a.— W)ofle  the  Gliding  scale,  IV.  xlL  40— 
declaration  or,  ISw,  xlil.  34 — arguments  o^  against  the 
abolition  of  the  corn-laws,  69  —  determination  of^  to 
drive  Sr  R  Peel  from  power,  69— oppose  the  Irish  co- 
ercion bill,  81 — conduct  of  the  leaders  of,  9^~ttM  seces- 
sion of,  breaks  up  the  Tbry  party,  xlUL  1,  8— party  of, 
in  the  Commons,  16— support  Lord  George  Benttaick's 
railway  scheme,  63— support  Mr.  Flelden's  fsotory  bill. 
91 — arguments  of,  ag^st  Mr.  Villiers^s  motion,  IvL  W 
et  aeq. 

Protective  duties.  Sir  &  Feel  on  entire  abrogation  oL  IV. 
xlil.  48. 

Protective  system,  afgnments  of  the  London  merehants 
against  the,  IL  xiz.  37  et  «^.— growth  of  the  industrial 
interests  under  the,  xxlii.  4 — use  made  of  the  dlstoess 
of  1&12.  etc,  against  the,  IV.  xlL  24— influence  of  the, 
on  British  shipping,  Ivi  17  and  note. 

Protestant  Charter  School,  Irdand,  grant  to  the,  IL  zx. 
6  note 

Protestants,  prosecution  of,  In  the  south  of  France,  I.  iiL 
86— the  Irish,  origin  ci  Orange  lodges  among,  II.  xz.  14 
—proportion  of,  to  Catholics  in  Ireland,  26— great  meet- 
ing of,  on  Punenden  Heath,  zzi.  180unrincreased  ratio  of, 
in  Ireland,  170  •  conflicts  between,  and  Catholles  in  Ire- 
land, 1821,  xxiL  19— total  number  of,  in  Germany,  IIL 
xxvii.  86— outcry  among,  against  the  Irish  secular  ool- 
le;^^  IV.  xliL  82— and  Catholics,  disunion  between,  in 
Germany,  liiL  8— number  of,  in  Austria,  6  note— dis- 
sensions between,  and  the  Catholics  in  Pnissls.  1848, 87. 

Protestantism  and  Catholicism,  jealousy  caused  by,  in  the 
Nethertands,  IL  xxiv.  70— alleged  diminution  of,  in 
Ireland,  IIL  xzzv.  84~eBtabUshment  of,  in  Prussia,  IV. 
lUl.  4. 

Proudhon,  M.,  appointed  Ixy  mob  to  provisional  govern* 
ment,  IV.  I.  7^— returned  to  Assembly,  77— implicated 
in  the  revolt  of  June.  li.  8  and  note— heads  the  Social- 
ists, and  his  views,  8— trial  and  sentence  of,  i&.— 4>p- 
poACB  the  constitution  of  1848,  16— ^eads  conspiracy  ct 
January  29,  Ivii.  12. 

Provinces,  the  revolt  of,  the  cause  of  decay  in  Eealem 
monarchies,  IIL  zzziL  L 


PRrriadal  assenibUes,  introdnetloB  ai,  into  Napta,  L  vfi. 

103. 

Provhicial  Diets,  fflosory  edict  of  Prassia  reganUag,  m. 
zxvii.  35 — import  of  the  coostitntion  of  these,  87 — Count 
BemstorfTs  circular  regarding  them,  38 — their  real 
worth,  40. 

Provincial  estates,  opening  of  the,  la  Prossla,  1841,  aad 
ezeitement  attending  it,  m.  zzviL  65. 

Provins,  resistance  to  ttie  valaatkfi  In,  IV.  xltv.  61. 

Provisions,  low  price  cl,  not  indicative  of  prospolty,  17. 
zlL  81— great  variations  In  prices  of,  1847,  zliiL  117— 
effects  of  free  trade  on  prices  of;  160. 

Provisional  government,  the  Fraiich,  first  acts  of,  IBtS, 
IV.  L  8— pressure  on  the,  etc,  5— institatioit  of  the 
Garde  Mobile,  9 — decree  af^nst  ex-mlnlsten,  etc,  10— 
formation  of  the  Ateliers  Mationanx,  13— saepenidoii  rf 
cash  payments,  84— flnandal  meaaarBRr  8ft— deorae  eoo- 
Toklng  National  Assembly,  30 — and  postpooing  it,  31— 
measures  to  sway  tlie  elections,  38  et  asg. — mllitaiy  prep- 
arations of;  44— grand  review  by,  68 — new^  appointed 
by  insurgents  of  May  15, 73. 

Pmdhommee,  the,  at  Lyons,  IIL  zxlz.  8 — tfie  eoondl 
ealled,  proceedings  of.  r^;arding  the  tariff  of  wages,  9l 

Prussia,  effects  of  the  alliance  of  France  and  Bkigklod  oo, 
I.  L  ft— violence  of  the  revolution  of  1918  In,  19— stand- 
ing army  of,  88 — relaticq^  of  crime  and  edoeetion  in,  48 
— position  of  the  forces  of,  in  France,  itL  89— cootribe- 
tions  fhNn  France  to,  48  note— convention  of;  with  Rdb- 
sia,  etc,  regarding  France,  49— a  party  to  the  HtAj  Al- 
liance, 51— representatives  of,  at  Aix-la^Cha|ieUe,  vL  61 
— acqnidtions  of,  from  Poland  in  1815,  vUL  5 — popula- 
tion per  square  mUe  In,  17  note — ^representatives  of,  at 
the  Congress  of  Troppan.  70 — Sloans  raised  by,  1817,  x. 
18  note — ^number  of  chilciren  reoriving  edne^an  in,  61 
—exports  fhmi  England  per  head  to,  75  note— dedaxa- 
tion  flrom,  r^arding  South  American  independence,  xi. 
17 — representatives  of,  at  the  Congress  of  Verona,  xfi. 
11 — her  views,  13 — ^vlews  adopted  by,  on  the  Spanish 
question,  80— note  of,  on  it,  81  note— withdraws  her  em- 
bassador from  Spain,  27 — the  note  of,  om  the  Spanish 
constitution,  84 — ^tiie  prince-royal  of,  IL  xv.  SO — desigm 
of  Franco  r^arding,  xviL  49  —  formation  of  the  ZcO- 
Verehi  by,  xtx.  83-~exports  to,  1840-1819,  ih.  note- 
measures  adopted  by,  in  retaliation  fbr  the  navtgatfan 
laws,  23 — redprocitv  treaty  with,  29  note— shipping  em- 
ployed in  trade  with,  81— recognition  of  Louis  Fliilippe 
by,  xxiv.  50— want  of  repreoentative  institnUons,  and 
state  of  political  feeling  bi,  81  -~ disturbances  In,  88  — 
Jealousy  of  France  In,  caused  by  the  revolntioB  in  Bet- 

gum,  zzv.  1— a  party  to  convention  Ibr  aepnrathm  of 
slgium  and  UoUand,  80,  88— state  of  feeling  in,  1880, 
and  measures  of  the  government,  31  —  a  perty  to  tiie 

fartition  of  Poland,  zxvi.  6— originaUy  a  part  of  Poland, 
— preparations  of,  and  conference  with  Russia,  etc.,  ra* 
garding  Poland.  87— retreat  of  Gielgnd,  etc,  into,  81- 
subservioice  of,  to  Russia,  and  measures  to  aid  licr 
against  the  Pedes,  82,  83— retreat  of  the  Polish  amy 
into,  98— votes  of;  in  the  Gennaaic  Diet,  IIL  zxviL  4 
note— population  and  military  oontlngeat,  5  aad  aole— 
prosperity  and  advances  of,  since  the  peace,  7— edeea- 
tlon  In,  9— statistics  of  it  in  relation  to  crime,  10— dec 
laration  of,  1816,  regarding  constitutional  government, 
15 — ^breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  government,  17— 
farther  promises,  16 — mistance  of,  to  lepiMaamstlwu 
aasembli^  23 — droular  by  cabinet  of,  on  Kolsebncrs 
murder,  27  et  eeq. — ^increasing  influence  al,  in  the  Diet, 
83— illnsory  edict  of,  regarding  provincial  Diets,  95— 
— ^Import  <n  the  constitution  of  these,  37 — ^BemstorfTs 
circular  r^arding  them,  88 — TMolatlons  regarding  se- 
cret sodetiee,  39 — the  real  worth  of  the  provincial  es- 
tates, 40 — causes  which  prevented  an  ontbraaJt,  41— 
wisdom  of  intoraal  government  of.  48— ^leeiflc  measarea 
introduced,  43— ultimate  effect  of  these  on  ft'wwliiiii,  44 
— mQitary  preparations  of,  on  the  French  Revelation  of 
1880,  45— effect  of  the  Belgian  and  Polish  revdationa, 
46 — dispute  between,  aad  the  Pope  regarding  Archbish- 
op of  Cologne,  58— manifesto  oi;  on  Us  aireat,  59— in- 
ternal regulations  of,  60— amnesty,  aad  retlprwJty 
treaty  with  HoIUnd,  61— death  of  the  Ung,  and  revival 
of  the  question  of  tlie  constitution,  68 — imswer  of  the 
king  to  demand  for  a  oonstitiidon,  63 — a^Jastueat  of 
the  dispute  with  the  See  of  Rome,  64-— opening  of  the 
provlncisl  entatea,  and  exdtement  attending  it,  65.- 
extension  of  Zoll-Verein,  and  her  increaaing  intaUeet- 
ual  strangtli,  66— extension  of  railways,  67— inangnva- 
Uon  of  cathedral  of  Cologne,  and  Uni^a  apeeeh.  68— 
meeting  of  general  estates  of^  63— seoret  views  of  the 
govrrnment  in  this,  70 — progreaaof  eonatitntioaal  ideas 
in  1843,  71  —and  in  1844, 72—  religione  movement  la, 
73— constitutional  progreai  in  1845, 74~'and  In  1846, 
76 — Increased  demand  ibr  reform,  76— pmgteea  ia 
1847,  and  convocation  of  general  Diet,  «7  epening  of 
State»general,  and  kia^s  apeeeh,  Ta-«ffeot  of  the  loQg 
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•raslon  of  the  promlM  of  a  oonstltnUon  In,  81— Inllii- 
cnca  of  Russia  on,  and  its  effeota,  87 — attltode  of,  to- 
ward Franoe,  188S,  zxix.  26— attitude  of,  regarding 
the  eensioB  of  Antwerp,  86— but  oorapelled  to  remain 
quiet,  05— memoir  by,  against  the  Polish  committee  at 
I^arie,  xxx.  22 — measures  of,  agalnnt  the  Polish  refu- 
gees in  Switzerland,  24-- a  party  to  the  Congress  of 
Hunts-Qraetz,  25 — statistics  of  army  of,  26  note — a 
party  to  treaty  for  settlement  of  the  East,  xzxiL  57 — 
a  party  to  the  treaty  of  Marsh,  1841,  regarding  the 
DArdanelles,  76— a  party  to  the  occupation  of  Cracow, 
xxxilL  61— deelaiation  by,  regarding  Belgium,  1833, 
xxxir.  24— warlilce  preparations  of,  85— sides  with  £n- 
Ifbind  on  tiie  Eastern  question,  90 — proportion  of  army 
to  population  In,  xxxix.  26— visit  of  king  of;  1849,  to 
England,  IV.  xli.  27— ooudition  of  the  laboring  classes 
in,  81 — proportion  of  children  at  school  in,  81  note— 
the  Protectionists  on,  xHi.  69  — class  from  which  the 
army  is  drawn  in,  xliii.  25— details  of  army  of,  93  note 
— exports  to,  184fr-1849,  118  note — effects  of  the  mone- 
tary crisia  in  England  on,  141  —  increased  protecttTe 
system  of,  163— exports  and  imports  with,  161  note — 
negotiations  with,  regarding  the  slave-trade,  xliv.  49— 
changes  introduced  by,  into  lier  Polish  provinces,  xlvi. 
14 — capture  of  Cracow  by  troops  of,  24 --indemnity  for 
Cracow  received  by,  52 — a  party  to  the  proposed  league 
Hi^ainat  Great  Britain,  106 — acknowledgment  of  the 
French  Republic  by,  I.  46— state  of,  1348,  liii.  4— sU- 
tistics  of,  5  note — ntatlstlcs  of  education  in,  6— the  mil- 
itnry  system  of,  7 — objects,  etc.,  of  the  Zoll-Verein,  18 
— its  effects,  14— first  disturbances  In,  1848,  22-.proe- 
laraatlon  by  the  king,  23— tumult  in  Berlin,  24— con- 
flict there,  and  submission  of  the  king,  25— dlrislon  in, 
oa  these  changes,  27— >new  constitution,  28  et  seg.— dis- 
pute with  the  general  Diet,  30 — meeting  at  Ueliiutbeig, 
81  -elections  for  general  Diet,  39— Invasion  of  Schles- 
wig-Holstein  by,  37  et  seg.— armistice,  49— dissatisiac- 
UoD  with  the  election  of  tne  Archduke  John,  45— revolt 
in  Posen,  and  its  suppression,  48, 40— new  constitution 
of,  1&48,  50— riots  in  Berlin,  and  change  of  ministry. 
61 — ministry  again  changed,  measures  of  the  king,  59 
— disorders  in  Berlin,  and  conduct  of  the  burgher 
guard,  51 — ministry  again  changed,  55 — the  Assembly 
resolve  to  resist,  57—^18  dissolved  by  force,  58 — final 
victory  of  the  crown,  60,  61— king's  constitution,  62 — 
address  of  the  king  to  the  troops,  63— breach  with  the 
Assembly  at  Frankfort,  70-^ aids  in  suppressing  the 
revolt  in  Saxony,  81  —  and  in  Baden,  83  —  Germanic 
constitution  agreed  to  by,  84  et  seg.  —  proceedings  of 
new  Chamber,  86 — new  electoral  law,  8T — ascendency 

'  of  moderate  party  in  it,  88— affairs  in  1850,  90— dissen- 
■ion  with  Austria  regarding  Uesse-CasHel,  91— inter- 
vention of  Russia,  and  her  demands.  92 — the  OlmiltB 
conyonUon,  93 — renewal  of  hostilities  in  Sohleswig- 
Holstein,  96— treaty,  97— renewal  of  war,  98  €t  mq.-^ 
final  settlement,  109, 103— effects  of  the  represenUtion 
by  classes  in,  106l 

Prussian  commercial  leagne,  the,  aes  ZoU-Yerda. 

Prussian  Poland,  sUtistics  of,  11.  xxvL  4a 

Prnth,  the  crossing  of,  by  the  Russians  in  1823,  II.  xv.  81. 

Psamado,  death  of;  at  Sphai^rla,  and  gallant  escape  of 
his  vessel,  II.  xiv.  192.  ^ 

Piariotea,  glorlona  resistance  of  the,  II.  xlv.  106, 107.— 

'  — ^Ipsara. 

Ptolemals,  militaiy  Importanoa  of,  lo  time  of  the  Cru- 
saders, III.  xxxii.  7. 

Public  burdens,  equal  distribution  of,  in  England,  under 
the  old  system,  II.  xxiii.  196. 

Public  companiefl,  increase  of,  in  France,  1837,  UI. 
xxxiv.  7. 

Public  criers,  law  against,  in  Paris,  III.  xxx.  84. 

Public  instruction,  ordonnance  regarding,  in  France,  I. 
ix.  93— Schellin<;  placed  at  the  head  of,  in  PtuksU,  III. 
xxvii.  66— society  for  advancing,  in  France,  xxx.  41. 

Public  meeting,  right  of,  secured  by  French  constitution 
of  1848,  IV.  IL  17. 

Public  meetings,  act  for  regulating,  1819, 1,  x.  3& 

Pablic  men,  distrust  in,  in  England,  IV.  xliii.  1. 

Public  monuments,  votes  for,  in  England,  L  IL  61. 

Public  officers,  motion  for  reducing  salaries  of,  IL  zxU. 
88. 

Public  opinion,  literature  as  an  index  to,  HI.  xzvili.  9. 

Public  works,  various.  1826,  II.  six.  63— grant  voted  for, 
1833,  in  France,  IIL  xxx.  17— distribution  of  it,  18— 
Influence  of  want  of,  in  Ireland,  xxxi.  53 — ^former,  in 
India,  xxjdx.  13— difficulties  of  the  British  government 
in  India  with  regard  to,  14— In  Ireland,  for.relief  of  tlie 
distress  in  1846,  IV.  xliii.  30— Increasing  numbers  em- 
ployed on  them,  33— insufficiency  of  relief  afforded  on 
Uieae,  87  — Lord  George  Bentlnek  on  tliem,  64 — sum 
required  for,  in  France,  1840,  xliv.  44— dlmlnbhed  ex- 
penditure on,  in  Franee,  1847,  xlviL  7— under  Lord 
XMhoorie  fak  India,  zUx.  112,  lU. 


PnbUc  worke  act,  the  Irish,  1846,  IV.  xIUL  80— expend- 
iture under  it,  44  note. 

Puckner,  general,  IV.  llv.  44— forces  under,  Iv.  5— oper- 
ations against  Bem,  9,  20, 21. 

Puerto  Rico,  acceptance  of  the  constitntion  in,  I.  viL  88 
~- increased  production  of,  dnee  emancipation,  ItL 
xxxi.  106. 

Puflen,  colonel,  defeat  of,  IV.  Iv.  46. 

Puna,  road  from  Rangoon  to,  IV.  xlix.  113  note. 

Punishment,  necessity  for  certainty  In,  L  iv.  94— arbitnk 
riness  oi;  In  Russia,  vilL  86. 

Pnqjanh,  the,  the  kingdom  of  the  Sikhs  in.  III.  xi.  99— 
displays,  etc.,  in,  before  the  maroh  into  Afghanistan, 
63— death  of  Runjeet,  and  threatening  aspect  of  afEaira 

«  in,  85— state  of,  alter  Rm^eet  Singh's  death,  IV.  xlix. 
82-^origin,  etc,  of  the  Sikhs,  50, 61-..geographical  de- 
scription of,  59— Ru^Jeet  Singh,  58— ^Mdtion  of  afbirs 
in,  53 — ^hoatile  movements,  60--«d vantages  on  fide  of 
Bikha,  61 — movements  of  both  parties,  69 — battle  of 
Moodkee,  63— battle  of  Feroseshah,  63— of  Aliwal,  78 
—  advance  toward  Lahore,  87  —  treaty,  63— renewed 
hoetile  appearances,  90— disturbances  and  flresh  treaty, 
01  — tranquimty  during  1647,  99— renewed  disturb- 
ances, murder  of  Agnew,  etc,  94 — first  operations,  96 
— defection  of  Shore  Singh,  96— battle  of  RaronnMur, 
97, 93— operations  of  Gough  and  Shera  Singh,  99— bat- 
tle of  ChillianwalUh,  100  9t  tea retreat  of  the  Sikhs 

toward  Goojerat,  103— battle  of  Goqjerat,  104  et  erg.- 
surrender  of  the  Sikhs,  106— Attock  retaken,  107 — cap- 
ture of  Meoltan,  106  el  seo.  — its  incorporation,  110  — 
canals  in,  113  note — refiections  on  the  war  in,  191. 

Pure  Reason,  Kant's  Critick  of,  IIL  xxriii.  63. 

Purs  Ripubliealns,  secret  eodety  called,  IIL  xxx.  49  note. 

Purtab  Singh,  murder  of,  IV.  xlix.  AS. 

Purwandurrah,  defeat  of  the  British  at,  IIL  xL  92. 

Puss  in  Boots,  Tieck's  drama  of,  IIL  xzviiL  8L 

Puteaux,  cholera  at,  III.  ^xix.  39  note. 

Puycerda,  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Royalists  at,  I.  xi.  58. 

Puyraveau,  Audry  de,  me  Andry. 

Pnys  de  Dome,  grain  riots  In,  1817, 1,  vi.  26. 

Puyaellier,  captain,  opposes  Louis  Napoleon  at  Boulogne, 
IIL  xxxiv.  89. 

Q. 

Quadruple  alliance,  the,  IV.  xlvi.  86. 

QuBStors,  what,  in  the  French  Assembly,  IV.  Ivii.  40  note 
— motion  by  tlie,  43 — its  r^ectlon,  41 

Qual  d^Orsay,  HAtel  dii,  grant  for.  III.  xxx.  18  note — rx- 
oess  of  expenditure  on  It,  xxxiii.  60. 

Qnang-tong,  capture  of  fort  ol^  IV.  xlvi  It.  29. 

Quarter,  proclamation  of  Mine  against,  1.  xi.  75. 

Quarteriy  Review,  rise  of  the,  I.  v.  48— picture  of  tite 
state  of  England  in  1825  firom,  IL  xix.  OB— opposes  the 
reform  bill,  xxUl.  7t. 

Queer,  ensign,  IV.  Ivl.  71  note. 

Quebec,  suspension  of  cash  payntents  by  bank  of,  III. 
zxxvii.  79. 

Quelen,  Arolibhdiop  of  Paris,  a  member  of  the  Camarilla, 
IL  xvi.  5. 

Qneen  Charlotte,  the,  at  the  battle  of  Algiers,  I.  iL  72, 
T4.  75.  76,  78,  79. 

Queen  Mam  Schiller's,  III.  xxviiL  19. 

Queens  of  England,  Strickland's  Lives  of  the,  I.  v.  60. 

Qucen*s  Bench,  the  (k>ttrt  of.  In  Ireland,  confl^s  O'Con- 
neirs  sentence,  IV.  xll.  78. 

Queen's  County,  effects  of  the  coercion  act  in,  IIL  xxxi. 
44  note— proclaimed  in  1843,  IV.  xliii.  168. 

Queenborough,  disfranchised,  11.  xxiiL  49  note. 

Qnenisset,  Francois,  attempted  ■wsssination  of  the  Duke 
d'Orieans  by,  IV.  xliv.  66. 

Quenttn  Durward,  remarks  on,  I.  t.  10. 

Querelles,  lieutenant,  a  partisan  of  Louis  Napoleon's,  IIL 
xxxlU.  81. 

Quesada,  heads  the  Royalists  In  Navarre,  I.  xL  56— re- 
newed outbreak  of,  60— defeat  of,  by  Lopes,  73 — suo- 
eesses  of,  74— defeated,  and  retires  to  Bayonne,  76 — 
operations  of,  in  concert  with  the  French,  xii.  78. 

Qnettah, -arrival  of  the  Afghanistan  expedition  at,  IIL 
xl.  63  — siege  of,  by  the  insurgents,  66 — advance  of 
EngUnd  to,  IV.  xlviii.  77— hU  retifeat  to,  79L-seeond 
advance  of  EngUnd  from,  84. 

Quiberon,  monument  o^  defaced.  III.  xxix.  49. 

Qul^vrain,  check  of  French  revolutionists  at,  IV.  L  49L 

QuimperlA,  bribery  at  eleetion  for,  IV.  xlviL  11. 

Quinctte,  M.,  indemnity  to,  L  ix.  102  note. 

Qiiinaonnas,  general,  during  the  Three  Days,  IL  xviL 
78. 

Qnlroga,  general,  one  of  the  leaden  of  the  insnrreotlon 
at  ^tdis,  I.  vii.  64 — ^measures  of,  as  commander  of  the 
insuigenta,  6(^lils  difficulties,  tfT— 'his  perflooe  situa- 
tion, 68— elected  to  the  Cortes  of  1890, 79— ^wnsion  be- 
stowed on,  87— denoanced  bv  the  ravolntlonlatii,  ^1^^ 
mede  oaptaln^nerat  of  Galloia,  xl.  70i 
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^^uotidienne,  the,  ctrculation  of,  II.  xvH.  19  note— sup- 
prenion  of,  III.  zzix.  67  —  piiblicatlun  of  the  alleged 
tetters  of  Loals  Philippe  by,  IV.  zUv.  63. 


Baab,  fortress  of,  IT.  It.  4— adTsnoe  of  tlie  Austriana  to, 
4 — evacuated  by  the  Austrians, '50  —  captured  by  the 
Aastrlans,  55— capture  of,  by  Klapka,  76. 

Kaban,  ensigti,  death  of,  at  Cabul,  III.  zl.  108. 

Bae<s  persistence  of  the  character  of,  I.  i.  60-~  relations 
of,  to  religious  faith,  vii.  18— wan  of,  in  the  Bast,  II. 
xili.  1 — and  in  the  east  of  Europe,  5 — vehemence  of 
these  in  the  Turkish  empire,  6— disunion  from,  In 
Germany,  IV.  liii.  2— diversity  of,  in  Austria,  8. 

Saoes,  modem  wars  of,  in  Europe,  I.  i.  62 — variety  of,  in 
the  Turkish  empire,  IL  zlil.  7— influence  of  diversity 
of,  in  Turkey  on  government,  10— animosity  of,  in  the 
Austrian  empire,  IV.  II v.  18. 

Baohel,  mademolaelle,  the  actress,  IL  zvill.  81— first  ap- 
pearance of.  III.  xxxiv.  12l 

Raddiffe,  Mra.,  the  novels  of,  I.  v.  68. 

Radetsky,  roarslial,  measures  of,  against  revolt  In  Milan, 
1830,  II.  XXV.  25— occupation  of  Bologna  by.  III.  xxlx. 
28  -biography  of,  IV.  IIL  5— his  ctiaraoter,  6— retreHts 
from  Milan,  9  et  9eq. — proclamation  by,  U— retreats  to 
the  MincIo,  13— forces  and  position  of,  87  — its  weak- 
ness, 28 — measures  to  secure  the  Tyrol,  29 — retires  be- 
hind the  Adige,  32— Invasion  of  the  Tyrol,  84 — move- 
ments of,  86 — defeated  at  Pastrengo,  83  —  retreats  be- 
hind the  Adige,  t& — position  o(^  at  Santa  Lucia,  40— 
battle  of  Sta  Lucia,  41 — views  of,  subsequently,  42 — 
Joined  by  the  army  of  reserve,  46.^ —  position  on  the 
Adige,  48  —  movements  to  relieve  l*cscliiera,  50 — vie 
tory  at  Curtatone,  51  —  repulse  at  Crolto,  58  — fall  of 
Peschlera,  58 — dangerous  position  and  difRcttltles  of, 
54 — movements,  and  their  aim,  55  —  marches  on  VI- 
censa,  56— victory  there,  57— returns  to  Verona,  and 
loss  of  Rivoll,  58  —  importance  of  the  capture  of  VI- 
ccnza,  59— position  and  furtlier  preparations  of,  60— 
reinforcements,  61 — his  dlfflculties  from  the  state  of  the 
country,  62 — relieves  Ferrara,  64 — Mantua  blockaded, 
ib. — repulsed  before  Rivoll,  65— further  movements,  60 
— ^battle  of  Custosa,  67  —danger  after  It,  and  his  sub- 
sequent movements,  68 — defeat  at  the  Somma  Cam- 
pagna,  69 — subsequent  operations,  70— battle  of  Valeg- 
fflo,  71— movements  In  pursuit,  72— terms  of  armistice 
demanded  by,  73 — capitulation  of  Milan,  75 -^armis- 
tice, 76 — foi-ces  of,  on  renewal  of  the  war,  86  — their 
spirit,  87— liiH  proclamation,  ib.  note — ^plans,  88— first 
movements,  69 — concentrates  his  forco.s  at  nivia.  90 — 
first  cotnbats,  01 — ^battle  of  Novara,  92  et  seg. — ^its  re- 
sults, 95 — ariiiiatlcs  concluded,  98— enters  Milan,  100 
— military  conduct  of,  128. 

Radicals,  the,  objHcts  and  proceedings  of,  1810, 1,  x.  S4— 
tite  meeting  of,  at  Peterloo,  25  et  ssg.— continuance  of 
military  training  among,  1820,  49 — ^vlews  of,  regarding 
the  case  of  the  queen,  81— objects  of,  In  desiring  re- 
form, II.  xxIL  74— efforts  of,  to  coerce  the  Peers,  xxUL 
104— objects  of.  In  Great  Britain,  IIL  xxxl.  1— defeats 
of,  on  the  address,  1838,  87— split  between,  and  the 
Wlng<«  on  the  Irish  ooereion  bill,  43— resistance  of  the 
Grey  ministry  to,  110— dlfflculties  of  tho  Grey  minis- 
try from,  113--vlews  and  objects  of,  127 — feeling  of, 
against  the  Lords,  xxxvL  23— attacks  on  the  Melbourne 
ministry  by,  57 — oppow  the  additions  to  the  navy, 
1836,  51— and  again,  1839,  xzxviii.  84— clamor  of,  on 
the  letter-opening  question,  IV.  xliL  81 — intended  ris- 
ing of,  in  ScoUand,  1848,  xlilL  189. 

Badleals,  the  Swiss,  supported  by  England,  IV.  xlvi.  98 
—their  ftxcitement,  100 — forces  of,  102 — their  easy  vic- 
tory, 108— decline  the  mediation  of  the  five  powers, 
104. 

Radical  loaders,  impression  made  by  Lords  Sidmouth 
and  Castlereagh  on  the,  I.  x.  86. 

Radical  press,  the,  attacks  on  Thiers  by,  1840,  III.  zxziv. 
76. 

Radicalism,  growth  of,  in  the  Swiss  cities,  IV.  xlvi.  91. 

Radowltz,  general,  negotiations  by,  for  league  against 
England,  IV.  xlvL  106— resignation  of,  liil.  98. 

Radaiwll,  Prince  Michael,  a  member  of  the  provlidonal 
government  of  Poland,  IL  xxvi.  18— appointed  mem- 
ber of  nation itl  council,  88 — appointed  commander-in- 
ehief,  40 — ^rctires  befon  Dlebttch,  47 — position  and 
forces  of,  at  Grochow,  48— battle  of  Grochow,  49— bat- 
tle of  Pragft,  50— removed  from  the  command,  56. 

Rae,  Sir  William,  lord  advocate,  II.  xxit.  26— and  again, 
18G5,  III.  XXXV.  16  note-and  in  1841,  IV.  xll.  14  note. 

Raebum,  Sir  H.,  the  paintings  ot^  I.  V.  92-~created  a 
baronet,  x.  158. 

Rafli&,  colonel,  killed  by  the  explosion  of  the  infernal  ma- 
chine, IIL  xxxlii.  80. 

Rauways,  companies  for,  1885,  IL  xlx.  66  note— capital 
invested  in,  xxli.  62— losses  sustained  in,  68— efheto 


o(t  on  the  strn^le  between  labor  and  capltsL  xxIt.  5 
— the  fint  continental,  IIL  xxviL  56— regulations  of 
the  Prussian  government  regarding,  60— vast  ay  stem 
of,  in  Nortliem  Germany,  67— further  extension  of,  in 
Germany,  1844.  7^ — discussions  in  the  Deputies  on, 
1839,  xxxiv.  45— speculation  In,  1K&-18S6,  xxxw.  14— 
rapid  increase  of,  in  Canada,  xxxvii.  116 — Imports-or^ 
of  constructing,  in  India,  xxxlx  19— paaslon  for,  n 
England,  1844,  etc.,  IV.  xlit.  2 —plans,  etc.,  Icdm-U 
with  board  of  trade,  8 — total  preliuilnary  expenses,  5 — 
sums  authorised  for,  1843  to  1849,  n^celpts.  passeti|;efm. 
miles  completed,  etc.,  ib.  note — bill  reducing  to  a  half 
the  deposits  on,  11 — effects  of  thir,  12— employment  af- 
forded by,  in  Englsnd,  xlill.  53,  So— I/>rd  Cr«oi«  Ben- 
tinck's  scheme  for  their  extension  to  Ireland,  54  et  seq. 
— as  the  alleged  cause  of  the  crisis  of  1847, 7^-«zpend- 
iture  on,  1845-1847.  99  and  note— expenditure  on,  al- 
leged as  the  cause  of  the  crisis  of  1847, 10^— detsils  of 
lOKses  on,  1847,  etci,  115 — losses  by,  and  number  aban- 
doned, 120— fall  in  value  of  shares,  ib.  note — bmefits 
of  the  expenditure  on  tiieni,  181— number  of  miles  in 
Great  Britain  compared  with  other  countries,  12S  note 
—diminished  truffle  on,  1845  to  1840, 18.'^— expenditnre 
on,  in  France.  1841-1847,  xilv.  8 — government  loan  for, 
in  France,  1841,  5— failure  of  the  attempt  to  form,  by 
privste  enterprise  In  France,  42  —  taken  up  br  gor- 
ernment,  48  —  embarrassment  caused  to  the  rrpnch 
finances  by,  44— extpnsion  of  system  of,  in  Pranc^^79 — 
diminished  expenditure  on,  in  France,  1847,  xlvi:.  7,8 
— importance  of.  In  India,  and  mensnres  for  furthering 
them.  xllx.  49. — Indian,  under  Lord  Dalhonsie,  IIS 
and  note— government  sequestiation  of,  in  Fnnre, 
1648, 1.  28— influence  of,  on  rra^geik,  etc,  IvL  19  —  ex- 
penditure on,  22 — influence  of,  on  emigration,  Ivil.  60. 

Railway  committees,  the  decisions  of  the,  IV.  xHL  tt. 

Railway  companies,  rapid  increase  of^  in  France,  III. 
xxxiv.  7. 

Railway  crisis,  losses  of  the  middle  olaflMS  by  the,  IV. 
xlill.  120. 

Railway  lines,  Arago*s  report  on,  III.  xxxiv.  & 

Railway  mania,  extension  of  the,  to  Germany,  IIL  xxvIL 
56— commencement  of  the.  In  France,  xxxiii.  46>-com- 
roencement  of  the,  in  Englsnd,  IV.  xlil.  2 — effects  of  it 
on  society,  8— and  on  the  public  mind,  4 — its  benefits 
to  some  classes,  5 — effect  of  the  speculations  in  the 
countiy,  6— division  in  landed  Interest  occasioned  by 
it,  7— its  good  effect  on  the  laboring  classes,  6. 

Railway  scheme,  Lord  George  Bentlnck*s,  for  Ireland, 
arguments  for  It,  IV.  xlIlL  54— and  against  it,  0»— dl- 
virion,  and  reflections  on  It,  68. 

Rsilwsy  stations,  destruction  of  the,  round  Paris,  IS4S. 
IV.  1.  4 

Railway  system,  rapid  growth  of  the,  in  England,  II. 
xxii.  62 — its  great  and  lasting  monetary  eflects,68 — its 
moral  effects,  64 — and  political,  65— Its  evils  snd  dsn> 
gers  in  the  undue  swsy  of  the  capital,  66 — its  Infiuenoe 
on  great  citici',  67 — its  military  results,  68 — ^It  augments 
the  mesns  of  defending  nations,  69— eff«^sof,  on  com- 
merce and  manuftetures,  IV.  xlil.  9 — Indirect  benefit 
to  working  classes  from,  10— msgnitude  and  perfection 
of,  in  Great  Britain,  xllii.  122— effects  of,  on  agricul- 
ture, Ivi.  22— and  on  political  parties,  28. 

Railway  Times,  picture  of  the  erisis  ih>m  the,  IT.'xUIL 
120  note. 

Raincy,  flight  of  the  Dnke  of  Orieans  to,  IL  xxlv.  1& 

Rains,  severity  of  the,  in  Great  Britain,  1888,  IIL  zxxrli. 
86— the  seasou  of.  In  India,  xxxix.  10. 

Rsjgsh,  capture  of  fort  of,  by  tlie  British,  IIL  zL  67-. 
evacuated,  88. 

Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  the  prose  of,  IIL  xxvilL  4L 

Ralfe,  Mr.,  solicitor-general,  1835,  IIL  xxxr.  44  note. 

Ramboulllet,  retreat  of  Charles  X.  to,  IL  xvii.  00— his 
sbdl ration  there,  91 — ^march  of  the  rovolntionlsts  on, 
91,  98. 

Ramel,  general,  mnrder  of,  I.  itl.  84. 

Ramgurh,  capture  of,  by  the  British,  ITL  xxxiz.  41 

Ramnnggur,  battle  of,  I'V.  xlix.  97  et  teq. 

Ramond,  M.,  made  a  counselor  of  stste,  I.  tL  88. 

Ramoo,  defeat  of  the  British  st.  III.  xxxix.  61. 

Ramorino,  general,  defeat  of  Rosen  by,  IL  xxvL  88 — re- 
treats into  Austria,  92— forces  under,  J  V.  lit  89— move- 
ments of,  91. 

Ramree,  cession  of,  to  the  British,  III.  xxxlz.  78L 

Randon,  general,  war  minister,  IV.  Ivil.  87. 

Rangoon,  capture  of,  by  the  British,  IIL  xxxix.  67— sne- 
cesses  of  the  British  near,  60— siege  of,  by  the  Bur- 
mese, 63— victories  of  the  British  before  it,  64— road  to 
Puna  from,  IV.  xlix.  118  note— storming  o(  115. 

Rank,  peculiarities  of,  in  Russia,  I.  viiL  28— privitegct 
of,  the  first  French  Revolution  directed  a^nfel.,  1 1, 
xxiv.  1. 

Ranke,  the  works  of.  III.  xxvilL  40. 

Rapatel,  general,  operations  of.  In  Algeria,  m.  xxzUL  lOS. 
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Baphael,  Iiftin&tli..u*8,  II.  xviii.  26. 

Kapbftel  frigate,  captured  by  the  Turks,  II.  tv.  118. 

Rapboe,  bill  abollahin^  bishopric  of,  III.  xxxl.  45  note. 

Happ,  general,  made  a  peer,  I.  vl.  96 — appolntmeat  of, 
to  the  housebqld,  tx.  91. 

fiapp,  new  sect  headed  by,  in  Prussia,,  III.  xxviL  78i 

Raptee,  advance  of  the  British  to,  III.  xxxix.  44. 

Saspail,  M.,  demanded  as  coansel  by  the  prisonen  for 
treason.  III.  xxxiii.  19->a  leader  of  the  Socialist  dein- 
onstration,  IV.  1.  62,  54 — a  party  to  insurrection  of 
May  15,  70— appointed  by  mob  to  provisional  govern- 
ment, 73 — votes  for,  as  preddent,  IL  29. 

Rastadt,  surrender  of  the  Baden  insurgents  at,  IV.  liii. 
83. 

Ratean,  H.," proposition  of,  for  dissolution  of  Assembly, 
IV.  Ivii.  11-carrled,  14. 

Ratheormack,  riot  at.  III.  xxxi.  158. 

Rationalism,  rise  of,  in  Germany,  III.  xxviU.  63. 

Rattray,  Mr.,  murder  of,  at  Charekar,  IIL  xL  114 

Ransch,  the  works  of,  III.  xxvili.  76. 

Rautre,  trial  and  execution  of,  for  the  Boehelle  conspir- 
acy, I.  xl.  21. 

Kavoe  River,  the,  IV.  xHx.  62. 

Ravenna,  capture  of,  by  the  papal  troops.  III.  xxix.  27. 

Raves,  M.,  I.  vi.  3— elected  president  of  the  Deputies  in 
1819,  ix.  26-agaffn,  18>3,  xii.  58— and  again,  1824,  II. 
xvL.  14 — outvoted  for  the  presidentship,  1828,  76. 

Raw  materials,  proposed  reduction  of  duUes  on,  IV.  xll. 
47 — Sir  R.  Peel  on  reduction  of  duties  on,  xlli.  48. 

Bawlinson,  raiijor,  political  agent  in  Candahar,  III.  xl. 
96 — Sir  Henry,  98,— orders  from  Maenaghten  to,  re- 
garding the  troops  at  Candahar,  113 — proceedings  of, 
in  Candahar,  IV.  xlvili.  72 — measures  for  security  of 
Candahar,  74— defense  of  it  in  Nott*B  absence,  76  — 
urges  co-operation  with  England,  78. 

Rayneval,  M.  de,  interim  foreign  minister,  II.  xvi.  88. 

Kazoi,  the,  revolt  of,  IV.  11  v.  42— opposed  to  the  Ma- 
gyars, 46. 

Beaction,  rapidity  of^  in  modem  times,  I.  i.  61— as  the 
characteristic  of  modem  French  literature,  II.  xvili.  2. 

Read,  general,  defeat  of  cavalry  under,  II.  xv.  44. 

Real  Basso,  capture  of,  by  the  Sicilian  insurgents,  IV. 
IIL  19. 

Real  de  Monte  Mining  Company,  the,  II.  xlx.  66  note. 

Beallxed  capital.  Increased  influence  of,  II.  xxfii.  4 

Beancy,  M.,  circular  to  the  electors  by,  1846,  IV.  xlvL 
83. 

Rebecca  riots,  the,  IV.  xll.  82— Increase  of  them,  83  — 
their  termination,  and  bill  removing  their  Ciiusr,  84. 

Rebellions,  frequency  of,  in  China,  IV.  xlvili.  15. 

Recamier,  madame,  I.  xL  12. 

Recart,  M.,  presides  at  reform  banquet  at  Chatlllon,  IV. 
xliv.  32 — minister  of  public  works  under  Cavaignae,  L 
97  note. 

Reciprocity,  definition  of  real,  II.  xix.  34— advantages 
wMeh  would  ensue  to  India  from,  IIL  xxxix.  18. 

Reciprocity  system,  the.  Lord  Liverpool  on,  I.  x.  66— be- 
gun by  Husklsson,  II.  xlx.  20— Introduction  of,  23— ar- 
guments in  favor  of  it,  24  et  teg. — and  against  It,  27 — 
effects  of,  29— its  effects  on  British  and  forelfn^  shipping, 
80— on  tliat  of  the  Baltic  powers,  81 — Its  failnre  to  in- 
erease  exports,  33— cause  of  its  failure,  84,  85— influ- 
ence of,  on  British  shipping,  IV.  IvI.  17  and  note. 

Reciprocity  treaties,  countries  with  which  concluded,  II. 
xlx.  29. 

Reooort,  a  revolutionary  leader,  1347,  IV.  xlvli.  18. 

Recmlts,  ineffldencv  of,  shown  in  Afghanistan,  III.  xL 
189 — annual  number  of,  in  the  army,  IV.  xlili.  9B, 

Recruiting,  new  law  of,  proposed  In  Fnince,  I.  v).  46  et 
esg.— discnnlon  on  It,  48  et  aeq. — it  is  passed,  54. 

Recult,  M.,  minister  of  Interior,  1848,  IV.  L  6:>  note. 

Red  Sea  rOnte  to  India,  opening  of  the,  IIL  xl.  18. 

Red  Sea,  Crossing  of  the,  by  Martin,  L  v.  95. 

Redachid  Effendi,  IL  xv.  11. 

Redschid  Pacha,  siege  of  Mlssotonghl  assigned  to,  n.  xlv. 
119 — Invests  MIssoIonghl,  121 — siege  and  capture  of 
Hlssolonghl  by,  129  et  seg.— defeat  of  the  Greeks  near 
Athens  by,  14d — assumes  the  command  against  the 
Russians,  and  his  first  movements,  xv.  117 — comlwts 
of  Eski-Amautlar,  and  retires  to  Schnmla,  118— again 
advances  on  PravadI,  120— his  subsequent  movements, 
128— battle  of  Kouleftscha,  124— retreats  to  Schnmla, 
and  his  losses,  127 — demonstrations  against,  in  Schnm- 
la, 130— movements  of,  after  passing  the  Balkan,  132— 
appointed  to  command  against  Ibrahim  Pacha,  III. 
zxxil.  18— forees  under  him,  16 — ^battle  of  Konieh,  17 
et  ef0.— Its  results,  20— language  of  Admiral  Ronssin 
to,  1833,  46. 
Reduction,  danger  of  England  in  1841  from  the  paarion 
for,  IIL  xxxil.  81— undue  extent  of,  in  India  i^Tter  Bur- 
mese war,  xL  1. 
Redwitz,  the  poems  of.  III.  xxviil.  88. 
Reform.  eflfect«  of,  In  Ireland,  II.  xx.  18— eflbets  of,  is  in- 
VoL.  IV.— Tt 


ducing  free  trade,  xxL  169 — growing  passion  for,  In 
Oreat  Britain,  xxIL  1— fostered  by  the  want  of  repre- 
sentation for  the  commereial  towns,  2 — by  the  interests 
of  the  boroughs  being  now  at  variance  with  tliose  of 
the  country,  3 — by  the  effects  of  the  contraction  of  the 
currency,  4— by  the  success  of  the  Catholic  agitation,  5 
— desire  of,  promoted  by  Catholic  emancipation,  7— by 
the  effect  of  the  suppression  of  small  notes,  8— the  cry 
for,  caused  by  the  contraction  of  the  curiency  and  gen- 
eral distress,  41— the  Whigs  generally  dlHinclined  to  It, 
43  — motions  on  it  during  sension  of  1330,  43  — Lord 
Grov*s  declaration  on,  1830,  72— Wellington's  against 
it,  73 — Brougham^s  plan  of,  75 — importance  of  Wel- 
lington's declaration  against,  xxHL  5 — consistency  of 
Earl  Grey  on,  7— Earl  Grey's  official  declaration  on,  24 
— the  passion  for,  as  induced  by  the  fail  of  prices,  129 
— how  this  ensued,  130— the  Duke  of  Wellington's  dec- 
laration against,  and  its  effects,  141 — error  of  the  Whigs 
in  foreing  It  on  at  that  time,  142. 

Reform,  general  demand  for,  in  France,  IV.  xliv.  20— 
Arago's  speech  on,  24  et  «eg.— answer  of  Thiers,  28— 
reflections  on  the  debate,  SO— debate  on,  1841,  and  ItH 
refusal  in  the  Deputies,  !S6 — debate  on.  In  the  Council 
of  State,  67 — movement  in  favor  of  it  in  the  DeputieR, 
68— alignments  against  It,  69 — and  for  it,  76— reflections 
on  the  debate,  78— general  coalition  in  favor  of,  1847, 
xlvli.  15. 16— discussion  on,  1848,  26,  28  et  seg.— bsn- 
quet  in  favor  of,  resolved  on,  42 — resolution  of  the 
king  againvt  It,  ib.  —  preparations  for  banquet,  44 — 
compromise  proposed,  ib. 

Reform,  increasing  demands  for,  in  Prussia,  IIL  xxvIL 
76. 

Reform  agitation,  effect  of  the  firmness  of  the  Conserva- 
tives during,  IIL  xxxl.  6 — genera]  distress  which  fol- 
lowed the,  66— efEsct  of  the,  on  the  West  India  qnee- 
tlon,  87. 

Reform  banqnets,  suooesdon  of,  IV.  xliv.  81— that  at 
Chatlllon,  32. 

Reform  bill,  the,  the  resnlt  of  low  prices  and  general  dis- 
tress, II.  xxi.  19— Induced  by  Catholic  emancipation,  IW 
—Earl  Grey  misled  as  to  tlie  effects  of  xxiii.  10— com- 
mittee on,  30 — feelings  in  the  conntnr,  and  petitions 
onf  it,  31 — ^brought  into  the  House,  8l£---argtunents  in 
favor  of  it,  88  e^  e^g.— Itf  deUila,  42— feeling  In  tlie 
House,  46--arguments  against  It,  47 — leave  grented  to 
bring  it  in,  64— agitation  on  it,  65 — petition  from  the 
London  merehants  against  it,  66— majority  of  one  for 
second  leading,  67 — delusions  among  the  people  re- 
garding, 70— examples  of  resistance  to  these,  71 — king's 
speech,  72 — majority  for  second  reading,  73— discussion 
on  particular  boroughs,  74 — motion  to  give  members  to 
colonies,  75 — motion  on  X60  tenants,  76  —  third  read- 
ing carried,  77 — efforts  to  intimidate  the  Peers,  78  — 
Earl  Grey's  speech  in  the  Peers,  79 — thrown  out  in  the 
Peers,  81— Introduction  of  tlie  new,  93 — its  increased 
democratic  character,  94 — division  on  It,  and  Peers 
speech  against  it,  95— majority  on  third  reading,  and 
Lord  John  Russell's  closing  declaration,  96— resolution 
to  create  peers,  101, 102— negotiations  with  the  waver- 
em,  103 — meetings  to  coerce  the  Peers.  104— mi^Jority 
for  second  reading  in  Peers,  106— and  ror  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst's  amendment,  106 — ^resignation  of  mlnistera  and 
fhrther  proceedings,  107  et  aeq. — circular  of  the  king  to 
the  Opposition  peers  to  withdraw  their  opposition,  118 
— danger  of  civil  war  from  its  rejection,  114^pas8es 
and  receives  the  royal  assent,  ll&--those  for  Scotland 
and  Ireland  passed,  llQ^-effects  of  these,  117— and  of 
the  bill  generally,  118 — its  results  on  the  imperial  Par- 
liament, 119 — on  our  external  relations,  120^— and  on 
internal  and  social  state,  121— the  great  emigration  due 
ultimately  to  it,  122 — an  effect  of  the  increase  of  real- 
ized wealth,  128— error  in  tiie  estimate  of  its  effects, 
136 — predominance  given  to  shop-keepers  by,  186^— 
error  committed  In  its  system  of  uniform  representa- 
tion, 143 — failure  of,  to  give  representation  to  the  colo- 
nies, 146 — labor  unrepresented  under,  150 — ^intelllgenot 
and  education  unrepresented  under,  151 — ^increase  of 
corruption  under  it,  154— fault  of  the  Liberals  In  the 
way  it  was  carried,  166— faults  on  both  sides  in  connec- 
tion with,  159 — has  strengthened  government  by  eiw 
larging  Its  basis,  161— political  truth  evolved  by,  166— 
danger  of  the  countgr  on  the  passing  of,  IIL  xxxL  1 — 
power  given  to  the  Whigs  by,  3— moderation  of  the 
government  after  the  passing  of  It,  and  its  effect,  7— 
the  registration  of  electors  under,  24— first  elections 
under  it,  and  their  result,  26— character  of  the  Honse 
elected,  28  et  stf^. —effects  of,  on  the  foreign  relations 
of  the  country,  xxxlII.  80— PeePs  declaration  on  it, 
1835,  XXXV.  17 — experienced  fiillure  of,  xxxvil.  3— new, 
for  Ireland,  and  its  fate,  xxxvili.  41— the  fall  of  the 
Whigs  due  to,  60— how  It  destroyed  the  supremacy  of 
England,  61— merit  of  Peel's  opposition  to,  IV.  xli.  8— 
preponderance  given  to  the  commercial  Interest  by,  xlIL 
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8T_the  Whig  party  destroyed  by«  xUlI.  8— oauies  which 
forced  it  on  and  gaye  it  its  sweeping  character,  8 — 
proof  of  its  having  disfi-anchised  tlie  colonies,  21 — Lord 
Charge  Bentinck*8  support  of,  66 — colonial  discontent 
produced  by  the  results  of,  Ivi.  45. 

Eeform  Club,  subscription  at  the,  for  reform^  II.  zzUL 
66. 

Reform  ezdtement,  reaction  from  the.  III.  xxxv.  46. 

Beform  mania,  influence  of  the  cholera  in  checking  the, 
III.  xxxl.  9. 

Reform  ministry,  the,  eifect  of  the  moderation  of.  III. 
xxxi.  7<-reflectfons  on  the  fall  of,  161— their  merit  in 
reiii«ting  further  change,  162— review  of  their  career, 
16a 

Beform  moTement,  the,  beaded  by  the  aristocracy,  III. 
xxxl.  6. 

Beform  partr,  divisions  in  the.  III.  xxxl.  167. 

Beform  passion,  objects  to  wliich  directed,  11.  xxiv.  1. 

Beform  petitions,  the,  II.  xxiil.  66. 

Beformateur,  prosecution  of  the,  in.  xxxliL  24. 

Beformatlon,  the,  amnesty  in  Ftuasia  on  800th  annivers- 
ary of,  lU.  xxvU.  61— influence  of.  In  Germany,  xxviiL 
67— efllects  of,  on  pauperism  in  Scotland,  IV.  xUI.  26  et 
aeq. — spread  of,  in  Prussia,  lilL  4. 

Biformes  the,  on  the  propoeed  refonn  procession,  etc.,  IV. 
xlviL  4S. 

Reformed  clergy  in  Bnssla,  the,  L  vliL  22  not& 

Beformed  Parliament,  the  elections  for  the,  in.  xxxL  26. 

Beformew,  the,  and  Conservatives,  clear  division  of,  IL 
zxiii.  64— division  among,  from  the  greatness  of  their 
triumph.  III.  xxxi.  127. 

Refugees,  foreign,  true  principles  of  legislation  regarding, 
n.  XX.  30— expulsion  of  the,  from  Cracow,  in.  xxxiu. 

.  61— oiganlxation,  etc.,  of,  in  Switaerland,  67 — ^measures 
of  France  and  Austria  against  the,  68— opening  of  let- 
ters of,  by  Sir  James  Graham,  Iv.  xlil.  81 — ^number, 
etc,  ot;  in  Switzerland,  xlvL  90. 

Befugee  question,  reflections  on  the,  HL  zxxliL  69. 

Begency,  overthrow  of  the,  in  Portugal,  L  vil.  96— estab- 
lishment of  new,  97 — establishment  and  proceedings  of^ 
In  Spain,  xL  78— their  flight,  76. 

Begency,  debate  on  a,  in  the  event  of  WllUam  IV.'s 
death,  n.  xzlL  64. 

B^ency  question,  debate  on  the,  in  France,  after  the 
death  of  the  Duke  d*Orleans,  IV.  xliv.  83  et  mg. 

Begent  Street,  London,  the  architecture  of,  I.  r.  87. 

BegenVs  Parle,  the  architecture  of,  L  v.  87. 

Beggio,  democratic  Insurrection  In,  1830,  IL  zzv.  26. 

Regicides,  continued  exclusion  of  the,  Arom  France,  L  ix. 
8 — discussion  and  excitement  reganllng  It,  12, 13. 

Begli*,  colonel,  heads  the  revcduttonlsts  at  Alessandria,  L 
vlL  119. 

Beglstration  bOl,  the,  passed,  m.  xzxvi.  48. 

Registration  of  doctors  act,  results  of  the.  III.  xxxi.  84. 

R^stration  courts,  the  struggle  in  the.  III.  xxxL  24. 

Rei^nault  on  the  banqnet  agitation,  IV.  xlviL  24. 

Regnault,  colonel,  murder  of,  IV.  L  91,  96. 

R^ault  de  r  Angely,  general,  minister  at  war,  IV.  IviL 
84. 

Beichfltadt,  duke  at  (Napoleon^s  son),  character  and  death 
of,  IIL  XXX.  12. 

Beld,  mi\)or,  force  under,  IV.  zIvilL  77-^*1  Meanee,  xlix. 
16. 

Beidi,  defeat  of  the  NeapoUtans  at,  I.  vUL  7a 

Beigate,  disfhuichlsed,  IL  xxUL  42  note. 

BeiUe,  generaLmade  a  peer,  L  vL  96. 

Beisig,  count,  IV.  liv.  60. 

Belatives  by  Affinity,  (}oethe*s,  nL  xxviii.  12. 

BeUgion,  increasing  influence  of,  in  ISurope,  1. 1.74— state 
ol^  in  Bussia,  vlIL  22 — undue  representation  of.  in 
France,  iz.  Ill— division  caused  by,  in  the  Turkish 
empire,  II.  xlil.  8— absence  of  the  restraints  of.  in  the 
towns  of  France,  xvlL  121 — ^influence  of  Chateaubriand's 
writings  in  favor  of^  xvlii.  11— Popish,  effects  of,  in  Ire- 
land, XX.  8 — character  of^  in  Germany,  and  Its  origin, 
IIL  xxvili.  67— separation  of  education  from,  in  France, 
TV.  xliv.  12— state,  etc.,  of,  in  China,  xlvUi.  16— Proud- 
hon*s  views  on,  IL  3 — disunion  fhrnt,  in  (}ermany,  liiL 
2— provisions  of  Austrian  constitution  regarding,  iv.  2. 

Beiigious  belief,  fanpossibility  of  unity  of;  IL  xzL  162. 

Bellgions  differences,  not  a  ground  of  political  exclusion, 
IL  xxL  161— they  are  unavoIdaUe,  162. 

Beiigious  dispates,  ori^n,  etc.,  of  the,  in  Switierlaad,  IV. 
xlvL  02. 

Religious  dissent,  unavoidable,  H.  xzl.  162. 

Beiigious  education,  measures  for,  in  France,  IV.  xlvL  6 
— debate  on  it,  6  et  aeq. 

Bcligloas  faith,  relations  of,  to  national  character,  L  vlL 
IS. 

Beiigious  iieding,  prevalence  and  power  d;  In  Bnssla,  L 

Beiigious  instmetlon,  dHficoltiei  axliing  from,  Sn  tlie  edu- 
cation qoestlon,  L  x.  69. 


Bellgions  Jealousy,  absence  of,  in  Frandi  RevoltitSm  of 
1848,  IV.  L  18. 

Religious  parties,  indifference  of,  to  strikes,  IIL  xxxviL  63. 

Religious  societies  of  womm,  law  regarding,  in  Fianee. 
U.  xvi.  84. 

Religious  toleration,  agitation  In  Germany  lor,  1646,  IQ. 
xxvii.  75 — prevalence  of,  in  India,  xl.  IL 

Religious  Warti,  Lacretelle*s  History  of,  U.  xviiL  S3. 

Bemiisat,  M.,  arguments  of^  for  the  abciition  of  the  hered- 
itary peerage,  IL  xxv.  91— minister  of  interior  under 
Thiem,  IIL  xxxiv.  78  note— at  the  last  conndl  of  Lonb 
Philippe,  IV.  XlviL  66— votes  against  revision  of  ooosti- 
tntion,  IviL  40. 

Rendsburg,  meeting  of  the  estates  of  SchleswlB  at,  IV.  VSL 
87— captured  by  the  Prussians,  8a 

Rennes,  reactionary  meeting  at,  IV.  IviL  10. 

RenneviUe,  M.  de,  IL  xvL  10. 

Rennle,  the  engineer,  L  v.  89. 

Reunion,  the  marquis  de  la,  appointed  gofvemor  of  Cadli, 
L  xL  44. 

|lennold,  M.,  motion  by,  against  Louis  Napoteon,  TV.  IvS. 
86. 

Rent,  effect  of  over-population  In  raising,  in  Ireland,  IIL 
XX.  4. 

Rent-charge,  proposed  substitution  oL  for  tithes  in  Ire- 
land, ni.  xxxL  13,  li,  16. 

Rental,  total  annual,  of  Ireland,  IL  xx.  17 — Increaee  o^ 
In  Dublin  since  the  Union,  UI.  xxxi.  124  note. 

Repeal  agitation,  commencement  of  the,  in  Ireland,  TV. 
xlL  67— the  monster  meetings,  and  language  need  at 
them,  68,  09 — measures  of  government,  70 — the  CIod- 
tarf  meeting  stopped,  and  O'Connell  arrested,  Tl— ef- 
fects of  these  proceedings,  74. 

Repeal  Association,  organization  of  the,  IV.  zlL  67 — ar- 
rest of  the  leaders  of  the,  71— their  trial  and  eentenca, 
72. 

Representation,  the  working  classes  excluded  f^om  fbe,  in 
France,  n.  xviL  183 — want  of,  for  the  great  commer- 
cial towns,  xxlL  2 — dangers  of  uniform,  xxiiL  4S—tva- 
tem  of,  under  the  old  constitution  of  Rngland,  123 — 
riglit  of  the  manufacturing  towns  to,  188, 139 — ^varied, 
secured  through  the  nomination  boroughs,  145 — eysXem 
of,  in  the  provincial  estates  of  Prussia,  IIL  xzvlL  57- 
extension  of,  demands  of  the  estates  of  Ptussia  for,  74 
— substitution  of  del^ation  for,  under  the  reform  btO, 
xxxi.  25 — danger  of  basing  It  on  numbers,  xxxvL  18— 
claims  of  Canada  for,  xxxvii.  94 — division  of  nartaes  in, 
in  Germany,  IV.  lliL  9— by  classes,  efiiDcts  or.  In  Ptns- 
sia,  106. 

Representatives,  paid,  one  of  the  pdnts  of  the  chaxter, 
ni.  xxxviL  63. 

Representatives,  House  of,  demands  of  the  Canadian  iw- 
olntionlits  regarding  the,  UL  xxxviL  77. 

Repreeentativo  Assemhlies,  establishment  of,  in  Hanover, 
Baden,  etc.,  in.  xxviL  17— establishment  d^  In  U» 
colonies,  IV.  IvL  45. 

Representative  government,  sdecUon  of  ministry  under 
a,  IL  xviL  100— pledge  of  the  Prussian  government  re- 
garding, m.  xxvii.  16— delay  in  redeeming  this,  16~ 
final  act  of  the  Germanic  Diet  regarding,  3£— its  effect, 
84— establishment  of,  in  Prussia,  77. 

Representative  institutions,  general  longing  for,  L  L  56— 
their  general  failure,  iJ>. — doubts  which  this  has  exdl^ 
57— their  effect  in  Great  Britain,  68 — and  in  America, 
69 — doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of,  63 — on  their  real  char- 
acter, 64 — thorough  establishment  of,  in  France,  ix.  5. 

Representative  system,  the,  entire  fiUlure  of.  In  Poland, 
L  vilL  11— defects  of.  In  France,  Ix.  110— caases  of  the 
dlfnculties  of,  IL  xzilL  126— In  the  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands,  xxiv.  60. 

Republic,  Chateaubriand  on  the  impossibility  of  a,  IL 
xxiv.  SL*) — ^movement  for  a,  after  the  Lyons  insurrectioo, 
m.  xxix.  la 

Republicans,  the,  views  of,  in  the  conspiracy  of  1815, 1. 
UL  123— their  views,  1880,  in  France.  H.  xvIL  101, 102 
— after  the  fall  of  Cliarles  X.,  and  thdr  chances  of  suc- 
cess, xxiv.  8— meeting  and  proceedings  of^  at  the  Vl6ui 
de  Vnie,  16— meeting  of,  at  Lointler's,  21— their  pro- 
ceedings at  the  Hotel  de  Vllle,  22— opposition  of,  to  the 
Duke  oif  Orleans,  28 — interview  between,  and  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  83— efforts  of,  against  Louis  FhQippe,  41— 
their  estimate  of  Louis  Philippe,  51 — dennnciadons  of 
Lafayette  by,  xxv.  16— views  of^regarding  Bdgiom, 23 
— discontent  of,  under  Louis  Philippe,  86 — exirava- 

Ehnces  adopted  by,  40 — renewed  efforts  of,  after  the 
yons  Insurrection,  and  their  leaders,  HI.  xziz.  18— 
renewed  conspiracies  among,  in  France,  28 — results  of 
Louis  Philippe's  victory  over,  xxx  1 — state  and  views 
of,  after  the  defeat  of  St.  Merl,  11 — opposition  of,  to  the 
fortification  oi  Psris,  16 — organization  of  secret  ntx^dOtm 
brr,  in  France,  41, 42— losses  o^  by  the  elections  of  1GB4, 
68— on  the  failure  of  the  revolution  of  1830,  61 — nfeai- 
ed  defeau  oi;  to  1884  In  Fnno^  zzxiiL 
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Tfetrs  of,  1839,  xzxiv.  43— otJMtB  of,  18*7,  IV.  zItIL  18 

—strength  of,  in  Pub,  1948,  49. 
RepabUcans,  eooffplracy  of,  at  Cadis,  I.  xL  fi& 
Republican  Institaftiona,  noeeaaltj  of,  to  cwjonlal  aettle- 

menta,  L  L  71. 
Republican  party,  the,  in  the  Broglie  miniitiy,  IL  xxw.  9 

— their  TievA,  ib. 
Bopabllcan  prem,  the,  strength  of,  in  France,  18S1,  ItL 

zxix.  20— Tiolence  (y£,  in  Paris,  1833-1834,  xxx.  81— at- 
tacks on  ThietB  by,  1840,  xzzly.  70. 
Republican  statea,  aggresslTe  character  of^  IV.  zlL  98. 
Republicanisni,  repreMion  of,  by  Chlopicki,  In  Poland, 

U.  xxvi.  85 — new  lawa  regarding  avowal  of.  in  France, 

ItL  xxziiL  48— taiereaaing,  in  mnce,  1842,  IV.  xliy. 

80. 
Republique  Univeraelle,  I^alit^  Fraternity  secret  sooiety 

called,  m.  xxx.  43  note 
Repudiation,  origin  of,  in  the  United  States,  IH  zxzvli 

33. 
Reetontion,  the,  peculiarities  of  France  daring,  I.  L  ft— 

the  flrat,  state,  etc,  of  Franee  during,  iiL  8— eause  ai 

the  fall  of  tiie  govemment  of,  xL  96— danger  to  the 

goremment  of,  fWmi  the  Spanish  Revolution,  xiL  1— 

progress  of  France  under,  IL  xviL  85  et  seq. — reflec- 
tions on  the  lUl  ol  99— vehement  opposition  to  the  gov- 
ernment 0^  118— it  identifled  with  the  national  dlsas- 

ters,  llS^iteratare  of  France  during,  xviii.  1— Ghateau- 

briuid*s  iniluenoe  on,  8 — repeated  degradations  of  the 

peerage  under,  xxv.  105— results  of  the  overthrow  of 

the  government  of,  m.  xxx.  69. 
Rttornkption  of  cash  payments,  causes  whieh  led  to  it,  T.  x. 

14 — dangers  with  whieh  attended,  17— dlsastftMis  effects 

of  the  act  for,  91— debate  on,  18B1,  100^— discussioo  on, 

1898,  131  et  9eq apolitical  changes  in  progress  from, 

lfi6— fkll  of  prices  on.  IL  xix.  9. 
Retainerit,  multitude  of,  in  Turkey.  IL  xiiL  88. 
Retiring  allowances,  importance  oi^  to  aged  aflleera,  IIL 

xL  145. 
Retraiehment,  undue  extoit  of,  in  India  after  Burmese 

war,  IIL  xL  1. 
Reuaa,  representation  of,  in  the  Diet,  HI.  xxviL  4  note- 
population  and  military  contingent,  5  notei 
RefToige,  the,  at  Acre,  m.  xxxiL  72. 
Revenue,  the,  rise  of,  in  Great  Britain,  between  1709  and 

1S15,  L  IL  2-rifle  of.  in  181%,  iv.  81— fUUng  off  of,  In 

Great  Britain  in  1819,  68— improvement  of  the  Pbllsh, 

nnder  Russia,  vliL  9— the  French,  statistics  of,  1816  to 

1829,  Ix.  4  note— the  Turidsh.  IL  xiiL  81— British,  1880- 

1835,  xix.  8  note— influence  or  the  revolution  of  1830  on, 

!n  Prance,  xxv.  35— amount  of.  derived  from  West  In- 
dies, IIL  xxxL  91— how  raised  in  India,  xxxix.  93— 

Great  Britain,  effects  of  the  distress  of  1841,  etc,  on, 

IV.  xU.  17— France,  1840  to  1847,  xliv.  9  note— Inereas- 

ing  deficit.  5. — See  Finances. 
Rereries  Politiques,  Louis  Napoleon's,  IIL  xxxHi.  7Bu 
Reviews,  the  modem,  and  their  essays,  L  v.  49 — want  of, 

in  France,  IL  xviiL  73. 
Revocation  of  Edict  of  Nantes,  pennanent  effects  of  the,  L 

xL  96. 
Revolution,  effects  of  the  alliance  of  France  and  England 

on,  L  L  8— of  1818,  calamitous  ^fects  of^  18 — ^its  extreme 

Tiolenee  in  Germany,  19— of  1848,  dangers  accruing 

firom,  83 — its  effects  on  the  cause  erf  freedom,  24— repld- 

Ity  of  reaction  against  the,  54— the  Spanish,  of  1880,  rs- 

fiectlons  on,  viL  71 — general  character  of,  199 — causes 

of  its  failure,  193— effects  of^  on  the  Emperor  Alexander, 

▼HL  68 — effects  of  the  Spanish,  in  Franee  and  Europe, 

xlL  1— wan  of,  in  the  West,  IT.  xUl.  1— the  thirat  for. 

In  France,  xvll.  09 — ^the  passions  of,  opposed  to  peace, 

116, 117 — destruction  of  commercial  capital  during  the, 

181— of  1688,  eontraAted  with  the  French,  136— effecta 

of,  pn  the  literature  of  France,  xvHi.  1— reaction  against, 

in  France,  9-'Of  1848,  Lamartine's  historv  of;  95— 

Thiers's  history  of,  35— Mlchdef  s  history  of;  40— fiufl- 

Uies  of,  in  Fmnce,  its  effects  on  the  daily  press,  76 — ef- 
fect of  PeeTs  administration  in  1885  in  arerting,  HL 

XXXV.  46 — ^reactlon  against,  in  France,  IV.  IviL  IOl— 

See  also  French  Revolution. 
Revdution  newspaper,  a  npublie  advocated  by  the,  HL 

xxix.  20. 
Revolutionary  goveimnents,  reason  of  the  rigor  of,  in. 

xxxllL  124. 
Revolutionary  passions,  strength  of  the,  In  Swltserland, 

IV.  xlvL  89. 
Revolutionary  spirit,  simultaneous  outbreak  of;  In  1819- 

1820,  L  X.  169. 
Revolutionary  war,  resma^  of  the,  I.  L  1— effects  of  the 

exiwnsion  of  the  currency  during,  84 — influence  of,  on 

Germany,  HI.  xxviL  80— Its  effect  in  inoreaaing  the 

passion  for  freedom,  81. 
Revolutionists,  poUey  of  the,  In  Swiimland,  IV.  idvL 

91. 
RevtM  das  Deux  Mondei,  tha,  IL  zviiL  7S. 
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Revue  Firaapaiae,  essays  by  Gniaot  In  the,  IIL  xxxlv. 

19. 
Rey.  Colonel,  during  the  revolt  of  17th  Mareh,  IV.  L  64. 
Reymll,  general,  at  meeting  In  favor  of  Louis  Napdleon. 

IV.  lvi£  46. 
Reynell,  general,  at  the  a«anlt  of  Bhnrtpare,  IIL  xxxiz. 

Beynell,  Sir  Thomas,  on  the  ehaiaoter  of  the  Sepoys,  m. 
xxxlx.  7a 

Rhdms,  coronation  of  Charies  X.  at,  IL  xvL  8ft— Louis 
NanoteoD  at,  I860,  IV.  IvlL  29. 

Rhmish  Bavaria,  address  flrom,  against  the  measures  of 
the  Diet,  m.  xxviL  00  note— sooietles  fiM*  liberty  of  the 
press  In,  xxx.  28. 

Rhenish  Mereury,  suppression  of  the,  IIL  xxviL  17. 

Rhenish  Prussia,  despotic  measures  of  government  In,  m. 
xxvIL  17— remonstrances  of  the  local  assemtdles,  and 
answer  of  the  king,  18— excitement  In,  on  the  arrest  of 
the  Arohbishop  ofCologne,  60 — states  of,  demand  of  the 
freedom  of  the  press  by,  65— petltloas  for  the  States- 
general  fhnn,  71— visit  of  Queen  Victoria  to,  74--in. 
creasing  demands  for  reform  in,  76~-views  of  the  Bel- 
gian Republicans  on,  xxxlv.  99. 

Rhine,  the,  agreement  with  Russia  for  extending  the 
French  fh>ntler  to^  IL  xvll.  49— seheme  for  advandag 
Franee  tOL  118— poUtieal  reasons  for  this,  119— fortresses 
of,  provisions  of  the  Diet  regarding,  IIL  xxviH  5— regn> 
lations  regarding  the  firee  navigation  of,  41— propoeed 
railway  between  the  Mediterranean  and,  IV.  xliv.  79. 

Rhode  Island,  statistics  of  banks  In,  m.  xxxvU  7  note. 

Rhodes,  population  oC  IL  xllL  88  note— the  conquest  of,  In 
the  Turks,  84— stOl  excluded  ftiom  Greece,  in.  xzxIL 
85. 

Rhone,  the,  Inundatkm  of,  1841,  IV.  xliv.  59— department 
of;  additions  to  direct  taxes  In,  L  99. 

Ribbon  societies,  powerlessness  of  the  law  against,  1698, 
n.  XX.  20. 

Ribbonlsro,  origin,  etc.,  of,  in  Irsland,  L  tIL  104— in^ 
crease  o^  in  Ireland,  HI.  xxxvlL  50. 

Ribbonmen,  origin  and  ol^ts  of,  in  Ireland,  11.  xx.  18— 
suppression  of  the,  aimed  at  1^  the  Catholic  Association, 
97. 

Rlcardo,  Mr.,  views  of,  on  the  resumption  of  cash  pay- 
ments. I.  iv.  79— the  works  of,  v.  38— i^eech  of,  on  the 
agricultural  distress  question,  x.  79  et  seo. — on  the  fall 
of  prices,  128 — ^resolutions  on  the  agricultural  distress 
proposed  by,  130— eliding  scale  proposed  by,  IL  xxL  77 
— on  the  fisn  of  prices  occasioned  by  the  resumption  of 
cash  payments,  m.  xxxviL  49  note — ^the  views  or,  adopt- 
ed by  Peel,  IV.  xlL  5i,  11 — ^metkn  by,  on  the  nsrvigation 
laws,  1847,  xlUi.  85. 

Rioe,  fkU  in^  1818  to  1899,  L  x.  98  note— Incrsased  eon- 
sumption  of,  dnrlng  raflway  mania,  IV.  xliL  8  note. 

Richards,  colonel,  successes  of,  against  the  Burmese,  IIL 
xxxix.  66. 

Richards,  lieutenant,  at  the  battle  of  Algiers,  L  IL  7& 

Riehardson^  the  novds  of,  I.  v.  68. 

Rlchelien,  the  duke  de,  appofaited  to  the  Uiufs  house- 
hold In  1815,  L  ill.  9 — ^beiDonies  premier,  and  his  mlnis- 
trv,  49— eketeh  of  his  life,  43— his  character,  44— views 
of,  with  regard  to  the  allien,  46->efforts  of,  far  the  eseape 
of  the  proscribed  Napdeonlsts,  77— efforts  of;  for  change 
of  sentence  on  Ney,  88— supposed  privy  to  the  escape 
of  Lavalette,  96— general  amnesty  proclaimed  by,  107— 
his  arguments  In  support  of  it,  109— vtews  of,  as  to  the 
doctoral  law,  128— views  of,  as  to  the  ordinance  of  Sep- 
tember 6^3i—tib)TtB  of,  with  regard  to  the  indemni- 
ties, vL  99— loan  negotiated  by,  in  1817,  31— concordat 
proposed  by,  07— on  the  evacuation  of  France,  and  the 
settiement  of  the  indemnities,  6.) — represents  France  at 
Aix-la-ChapdIe,  61— conversations  or,  with  the  Emper- 
or Alexander,  08-^iis  proceedings  at  the  conference.  66 
0t  Sff.— feeling  of,  on  the  elections  of  1818,  76— duB. 
eulties  of,  in  the  ministry,  77— breaking  up  of  Ids  min- 
istry, 78--offen  his  resignation,  ib. — ^resigns,  70 — rec- 
ompense voted  to  him.  but  declined,  80 — ^fonnati<»i  of  a 
new  mloistry  by,  ix.  44— argiunents  o^  fbr  the  govern- 
ment law  of  arrest,  64>-rupture  of,  with  the  Doctrinaires, 
87 — ^vlewa  and  aims  of,  90 — on  the  result  of  the  dectfone 
of  189a  96^-difflcnlties  of,  1881, 106— faU  of  his  mink- 
try,  106— reflections  on  the  fall  of  his  ministry,  108— op- 
position of  Chateaubriand  to  his  ministry,  x.  6  noto— 
coalition  by  which  overthrown,  xL  18 — eoatie  o^  v». 
garding  the  slave-trade,  IV.  xliv.  47. 

Rlchelien,  dispersion  of  the  Canadian  tDsorgents  on  the, 
m.  xxxviL  89. 

Richmond,  the  duke  of,  on  the  agricultural  disturbances 
in  1880,  n.  xxIL  70— postnia8ter.f[eneral  in  the  Qnj 
minlstiT,  xxiU.  6— resignation  of,  uL  xxxL  190. 

RIehmood,  colonel,  IV.  xTvlli.  98. 

Richmond,  partially  disfyanohised.  IL  xxUL  49  note. 

RIehmond  Lanatlo  Astyiom,  Dabim,  gnat  to  the,  IL  zx. 
Snotei 
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Uehter,  Jaui  Paul,  the  norelf  of,  III.  zzrili.  61. 

Biehter,  the  grenadien  of,  during  the  insurrection  at  Vi- 
enna, IV.  liT.  61,  68,  64. 

Bickabaahee  fort,  Cabnl,  atorming  <^  the.  III.  zl.  110. 

Bioo,  the  monlc,  a,  member  of  the  Cortesi  of  1883, 1.  xL  61. 

iQdley;  Sir  M.  w!,  on  the  erieis  of  1826,  II.  zix.  82. 

lUego,  Raphael  y  NuQea  de,  sketch  of  the  career  of,  I.  Tii. 
64  note^^headi  the  revolt  of  the  army  at  Cadiz,  64— 
movements  of  the  insui^ents  under,  66 — diaasters  eus- 
tabied  by  him,  67 — delivered  by  the  revolution  at 
Madrid,  73— appointed  to  command  in  the  Isle  of  Leon, 
79_.reToluttonary  measures  of,  and  his  dismissal,  87— 
penrion  to  him,  ih. — made  captain-general  of  Aragon, 
9S — plot  of,  at  Saragossa,  and  his  arrest,  xl.  41— his  ar- 
rest denounced  by  the  clubs,  44 — elected  to  the  Cortes 
of  1822,  and  becomes  its  president,  61 — as  president  of 
the  Cortes,  64— urges  attacking  the  insuigent  guards, 
66— at  their  attack  on  Madrid,  66— operations  of,  in  the 
rear  of  the  French  at  Cadiz,  86 — hisdefeat  and  capture, 
87 — eflforts  of,  to  rouse  the  population  against theFrench, 
xii.  80— trial  and  sentence  of,  98— his  execution,  M. 

Riga,  population  of,  I.  viiL  80  note. 

Rigaudie,  M.  de  la,  I.  UL  68,  IL  xvi.  14. 

Bighetti,  M.,  IV.  Hi.  60. 

Bight  of  search,  question  of  the,  between  England  and 
America,  IV.  xli.  67— its  adjustment,  88— mutual, 
agreed  to  by  France  and  England,  xliv.  48,  60, 61— 
treaty  with  France  regarding,  xlvi.  12. 

Ughts  of  man,  declaration  of  the,  adopted  by  the  French 
Republicans,  III.  xxx.  42. 

Bighta  of  Man,  club  of  the,  and  the  revolts,  IV.  li.  2. 

Bignaro,  movement  of,  at  Rome,  IV.  xlvi.  72. 

Bigny,  Admiral  de,  naval  force  under,  II.  xlv.  166— forces 
under,  at  Navarlno,  160— the  battle,  161  et  ss^.— de- 
dines  the  ministry  of  marine,  xvi.  91— becomes  minis- 
ter of  marine,  xxv.  47— becomes  minister  of  foreign 
aflTairs,  III.  xxx.  40— made  minister  at  war,  xxxliL  6— 
resigns,  ifr. — Interim  war  minister,  1884, 11. 

Bio  Janeiro,  removal  of  the  royal  family  of  Portugal  to, 
and  its  efTeets,  I.  vii.  26— annual  tmpoitatton  of  slaves 
Into,  III.  xxxvil.  118,  IV.  xUlL  14. 

Bio  de  la  Plata,  reciprocity  treaty  with,  TI.  xtz.  29  note. 

Bipon,  earl  of,  resignation  of.  III.  xxxi.  129- president 
of  board  of  trade,  1841,  IV.  zli.  14  note— on  Um  recall 
of  Lord  Ellenborough,  xlix.  46. 

Bipon,  bill  creating  bishopric  of.  III.  xxxv.  80. 

Bippon,  Mr.,  motion  by,  against  the  bishops,  III.  zzzvL 

Blva,  defeat  of  the  Free  Corps  at,  IV.  IIL  86. 

Bivas,  duke  de,  a  member  of  the  Spanish  committee  In 

France,  II.  xxiv.  66. 
Bivera,  regulatfons  regarding  navigation  of.  In  Germany, 

III.  xxviL  41— of  India,  importanoe  of,  as  means  of  irri- 
gation, xzxlz.  11. 

Bivet,  M.,  returned  to  National  Assembly,  IV.  I.  77. 

Bivldre,  marquis  de,  made  member  of  Chamber  of  Peers, 
I.  Hi.  20— duke  de,  a  member  of  the  Camarilla,  II.  xvi. 
6— a  leader  of  the  Partf-pretre,  10— appointed  con- 
troller of  the  household,  64— on  the  disbanding  of  the 
National  Onard,  64— «ttack  on  Villdle  by,  72. 

Blvoll,  repulse  of  the  Sai^linians  at,  IV.  ill.  40— capture 
of,  by  the  Sardinians,  68— repulse  of  the  Austrians  at, 
66. 

Bonds,  the  want  of,  in  Spain,  and  its  effects,  I.  vii.  10— 
want  of,  in  Bnssla,  and  elfectof  this  on  the  cultivators, 
vllL  81-^ffecta  of  the  want  of,  in  Turkey,  II.  xiil.  26— 
want  of,  in  Asia  Minor,  64— state  of,  in  Qreece,  80— ex- 

JMudlture  on,  in  Ireland,  and  their  state,  xx.  11— grant 
br,  in  France,  1S83,  III.  xxx.  18  and  note— milltarv,  in 

Algeria,  xxxiil.  7— sUte  of,  in  Ireland.  IV.  ziiil.  80— 

Indian,  under  Lord  Dalhousie,  xlix.  118  and  note. 
Bead  trusts,  consolidation  of,  in  Wales,  IV.  zli.  84-^«av- 

ing  effected  by  this,  ib.  note— proposed  new  regulations 

regarding,  1846,  xliL  60. 
Foanne,  railway  to,  IV.  xliv.  48. 
Robert  le  Dlable,  opera  of.  III.  xxx.  7. 
Bobert  Macaire,  the  popularity  of.  III.  xxxiv.  11. 
Roberts,  captain,  successes  of,  against  Share  Mohammed, 

IV.  xlix.  28. 

Robertson,  lord,  supports  right  of  able-bodied  poor  to  re- 
lief, IV.  xlti.  20  notei 

Bebertson,  the  works  of,  prohibited  in  Spain,  I.  viL  46— 
comparison  between,  and  Gnizot,  II.  zriii.  19. 

Boberie,  M.  de,  massacre  of  dependents  of.  III.  zxix.  49. 

Robinson,  Mr.,  arrangements  of,  1828,  regarding  the  ac- 
^  counts  of  the  national  debt,  II.  xix.  14— becomes  chan- 
cellor of  the  exoheqiier,  17— arguments  of,  against  the 
reciprocity  system,  87— budget  for  1826, 69— reductions 
of  taxation,  etc.,  70— his  arguments  in  favor  of  reduc- 
ing the  duties  on  spirits,  TI— arguments  of,  for  suppres- 
sion of  small  notes,  xxL  &— on  the  small-note  ayatem  in 
Scotland,  85  note— oraatad  Viscount  Qodnich,  66.—flte 
Qodeiicb. 


Boblnson,  lieutenant,  IV.  Ivl.  71  note. 

Robinson,  Sir  George,  chief  commlsaloaer  at  Canton,  IV. 
xlviii.  21. 

Rocca  d*Areo,  surrendered  to  Anstrians,  IV.  111.  76. 

Kocco  d'AnIo,  capture  of,  by  the  insuigents,  IV.  Hi.  12L 

Rochechouart,  M.  de  la,  preddea  at  Ney*s  execntiim,  L 
III.  89. 

Rochefort,  peculations,  etc,  in  naval  department  at,  IV. 
xlvii.  10. 

Rochefoucauld,  M.  de  la,  arguments  <^,  against  diasge 
in  the  electoral  law,  I.  vi.  92— a  member  of  the  Com»- 
cil  of  Agriculture,  ix.  T — ^introduces  Madame  dvCayla 
to  Louis  XVIII.,  47— share  of  the  indemnity  received 
by,  II.  xvi.  82— death  of,  and  riot  at  his  funeral,  61. 

Rochefoucauld,  Count  Jules  de,  created  a  peer,  IIL  zzxxv. 
62. 

Rochpjaqnelein,  the  Memoirs  of,  the  anthonhip  oL  IL 
zriii.  83. 

Rocheiaqueleln,  the  Count  de  la,  I.  zil.  99. 

Rochelle,  the  conapiracy  at,  L  xi.  SO. 

Rockites,  outrages,  etc.,  of  the,  in  Ireland,  1882, 1,  x.  119L 

Rodrigues,  IL,  trial  of^  III.  xxx.  8. 

Roebel,  takes  part  with  the  Viennese  Insurgents,  IV.  Hx, 
66. 

Roebuck,  Mr.,  on  the  efliMst  of  distress  in  indndng  the 
call  for  reform,  II.  xxii.  4— on  the  dlslnclinatloii  of  t!ie 
Whigs  to  reform,  48 — on  Brougham's  plan  of  refom*. 
76  note — account  of  0*ConneU*s  prooeedlnga  in  1S30, 
xxilL  86— on  the  boroughs  disfranchised  by  the  reform 
bill,  80 — anecdote  by,  n^r&rding  the  reform  bill,  46  note 
—on  the  character,  etc.,  of  IVilliam  IV.,  61 — his  ac- 
count of  the  means  by  which  he  was  induced  to  dis- 
solve Parliament,  62  c(  m^.— on  the  debate  In  the  Peen 
on  the  reform  bill,  79— on  the  ktng*s  aversion  to  a  crea- 
tion of  peers,  101— on  the  views  of  the  majority  regard- 
ing the  bill,  108— on  tlie  danger  of  civil  var  from  re- 
jection of  the  reform  bill,  114— on  Wellington's  with- 
drawsl  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill,  1(^  note — mo- 
tion bv,  against  the  Lords,  III.  xxxvi.  83— agent  for  the 
Canadian  Aaaembly,  89 — attack  on  the  Melbourne  min- 
istry by,  67 — motion  by,  on  the  ease  of  the  Vixen,  73— 
motion  by,  on  affair  of  Don  Pacifico,  IV.  Ivi.  66. 

Boederer,  M.,  pamphlet  by,  on  the  right  of  the  king  as  to 
the  choice  of  his  ministers,  III.  zxxilL  18. 

Boemer,  M.,  IV.  Ilil.  90. 

Roger,  insurrection  at  Colmar  under,  L  zL  88. 

Rogers,  Samuel,  the  poems  of,  I.  v.  18. 

Bc^et,  general,  attempt!  to  flz  tariff  of  wages  at  Lyons, 
III.  xxix.  8 — foroes  under,  at  Lyons,  10 — his  fabe  se- 
curity, i6.--^fforts  of,  to  bring  about  accommodation, 
18 — ^measures  against  the  insurgents,  13— eompelled  to 
retreat,  ib. — reinforcements  received  by,  and  Joined  bj 
Soult,  16— operations  of,  agaioat  the  Moors,  IV,  zlr. 
84. 

Roland,  a  Polish  general,  retreat  of.  Into  Prasaia,  IL 
zzvL  81. 

Rollestoo,  Mr.,  dispersion  of  the  Deibyshire  inanigents 
by,  L  iv.  14. 

Rolt,  coroet,  IV.  IvL  71  note. 

Romagna,  disturbances  in,  1880,  and  entry  of  the  Ans- 
trians, IIL  zxix.  26— renewed  disturbances,  1838.  and 
again  occupied  by  the  Austrians,  87, 23— entay  of  tiie 
French,  89. 

Romagoaa,  a  Royaliat  leader,  I.  zL  60. 

Romaldola,  defeat  of  the  Auatrlana  at,  IV.  III.  88. 

Romans,  conqueati  of  the,  over  the  Arabs  of  Africa,  IIL 
xzxUi.  96. 

Roman  Catholics,  the,  effecta  of  former  intolerance  of,  in 
France,  II.  xviL  121— the  Iriah,  their  secret  asMcia. 
tiona,  zz.  18.  14 — the  English,  bill  for  enfranchfstng. 
thrown  out,  22,  28— proportion  of,  to  Protestants,  in 
Ireland,  86— oppoae  the  bill  for  repressing  the  Catholic 
Association,  88— eflbcta  of  the  eztension  of  the  franchise 
to,  in  Ireland,  xxi.  118— increased  violence  of  the  lead- 
ers in  Ireland,  126 — ^the  Irish,  unworthy  qiirit  in  which 
emancipation  was  received  bv,  163— diroiniahcd  ratto 
of.  In  Ireland,  170— conflicts  between,  and  Protestants 
in  Ireland,  1829,  xxiL  19— effect  of  the  preponderance 
of,  in  the  Germanic confedenM^,  III.  xxvlL  86 — attacks 
of  the,  on  the  Irish  Church,  and  effects  of  these,  xxxL 
8— resistance  of,  to  the  government  airsngement  of  the 
tithe  question,  1638, 17— numlwrs  of.  In  Ireland,  45— 
objects,  etc.,  of.  In  agitating  for  repeal  of  the  Union, 
114— views  of  the,  in  advocating  repeal  of  the  Union, 
186— their  views  after  the  reform  bill,  187— junction  of, 
with  the  Liberals  In  Ireland,  xxxv.  21— alleged  propor- 
tlons  of,  in  Ireland,  84— number  of,  in  Irehuid,  xzxvi. 
19  note — discontent  of  tlie,  in  Lower  Canada,  87— ez- 
clndon  of,  from  the  Iiinh  corporationa,  81 — the  Irkh, 
meaanres  to  conciliate,  66— outcry  among,  agaJnat  the 
Iriah  aeenlar  eollegea,  IV.  zliL  88~edvantages  of;  ttwt 
the  enlarged  grant  to  Maynooth.  24— views  of  Lord 
George  Benttuck,  on  the,  xlifl.  66— eleototal  dicnlsr 
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to  the,  in  France,  1846,  xlrL  3S— tlie  Swln,  meMoret 
of,  98 — ^form  the  Snnderbund,  M — and  ProteiitantB,  dla- 
union  between,  in  Oflrroany,  liiL  2 — number  of,  0«r- 
man]r«  6  note— and  Auitria,  tb.  —  Sm  alBo  Catholic 
emancipation,  etc. 
Homan  Catholic  aacendeacy,  effects  o^  in  Irelan^i  III* 

zxxviii.  62. 
Roman  CatlioUc  cantonn,  militaiy  proparatlcim  of  thS)  IV. 

xItLSW. 
Romftn  Catholic  dennr.  In  RoBsia,  numbers  of,  I.  viiL  29 
note — effects  of  their  influence  in  Ireland  in  bringing 
about  Cathxdie  emancipation,  II.  xxl  160— unanimity 
of,  for  repeal,  IV.  zli.  69— .position  and  movements  of 
the,  in  France,  1841,  etc.,  zliv.  S3— attempted  encroach- 
ments  of  the,  in  France,  xirL  6 — argumtots  against 
them,  6 — and  answer  of  goremmoit,  8. 
Roman  CathoUe  faith,  influence  o<;  <m  O'ConnelTs  char- 
acter,  II.  xxL  156— check  given  to,  by  CathoUc  emanci- 
pation, 160. 
Rtnnan  Catholic  members,  dependence  of  the  ministry  on 
the.,  III.  xxxvL  8— resistanoe  ot,  to  the  poor-law  for 
Ireland,  68 — oppose  Lord  George  Bentinok's  railway 
scheme,  IV.  zliiL  68. 
Roman  Catholic  missionaries,  the,  in  Tahiti,  IV.  xU.  98. 
Roman  Catholic  party,  conduct  of  the,  with  regard  to  Ire- 
land in  supporting  free  trade,  IV.  xUL  91. 
Roman  Cathotic  priests,  encouragement  of  marriages  by, 
in  Ireland,  IL  xxL  164— ol^ects  of,  in  the  temperance 
moveraent,  TV.  xlL  6&— effects  of  education  at  Maynooth 
on  the,  xliL  8fiu 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  effects  o^  in  Ireland,  IL  xx.  8. 
Romance,  ae  the  characteristic  of  modem  Fkench  litera- 

tare,  II.  xviiL  2. 
Romances,  modem  French,  flagitloos  character  of,  IL 
xriiL  K,  III.  XXX.  7— German,  characteristics  of,  xxviiL 
56. 
Romance  writers,  modem  French,  IL  xvliL  69. 
Romantic  school  of  French  literature,  character  of  the,  IL 

xviiL  4. 
Rome,  infioenoe  of  contraction  of  currency  on,  I.  i.  83 — 
paper  circulation  in  ancient.  34  note — contributions 
from  France  to,  UL  43  note— Am<dd*s  History  of,  v.  66 
— concordat  between  France  and,  1S17.  vi.  27 — failure 
of  the  concordat  with,  67 — advanta^ies  oi  her  colonies  to, 
vli.  8 — boll  from,  regarding  contribution  from  Spanish 
Church,  47 — revolutionary  conspiracy  at,  117 — adoption 
of  a  paper  currency  by,  during  the  Punic  war,  and 
eause  of  her  final  fall,  x.  6 — introduction  of  military 
despotism  in  ancient,  U.  xvii.  99 — influence  exerted  by 
the  court  at,  over  the  Irish  voters,  xxL  113 — the  system 
of  representation  in,  xxiiL  167— the  king  of  (son  of  Na- 
polMn),  xxlv.  9— revolutionary  excitement  in,  1880, 
and  death  of  the  Pope,  87— Niebuhr^s  Hiitory  of,  ni. 
xxviil.  43 — the  court  of,  their  advocacy  of  repeal  of  the 
union  in  Ireland,  xxxL  126 — repreaentation  by  classes 
in,  xxx-vi.  18— cause  of  the  decay  of  the  colonies  of> 
xxxvii.  114 — ^peculiarities  of  the  conquests  of,  xxxix.  2 
— negotiations  between  France  and,  on  the  Jesuits,  IV. 
xlvL  10 — revoluti<mary  movement  in,  72 — enthusiasm 
in,  on  the  accession,  etc,  of  Pius  IX.,  62,  65— general 
concourse  of  Liberals  at,  68— reception  of  Lord  Minto 
at,  7vS— enthusiasm  at,  on  Lord  14into*s  arrival,  81 — ^riot 
at,  83— embarrassment  of  the  French  government  from 
the  events  in,  IL  28— Insult  to  the  Pope  at,  UL  2— effects 
of  the  French  Revolution  at,  8— cluu^  of  ministry  in, 
23— war  declared  against  Austria,  24— excitement  in, 
on  the  in-vasion  of  Austria,  77— new  ministry  under 
RoRsi,  79 — ^his  murder,  80 — revolution,  and  flight  of  the 
1-upe,  81 — republic  proclaimed  at,  and  defection  of  Swiss 
Gunrds,  83 — general  confluence  of  insuiigents  at,  110 — 
intervention  of  the  French,  111— its  siege  and  capture, 
112  eC  Mq. — proceedings  of  the  French  Assembly  re- 
garding expedition  to,  IviL  16— return  of  the  Pope  to,  22. 
Rnnilly,  Sir  8.,  efforts  o^  against  the  seditions  meetings 
set,  I.  iv.  13— efforts  of,  for  rriaxation  of  the  criminal 
code,  47— his  death,  48— his  character,  49— the  views 
<i£x  on  criminal  law  adopted  by  PeeL,  IV.  xli.  7. 
Romilly,  Udy,  L  iv.  48. 

Bomish  Church,  effects  of  the  alliance  of  the  French  Roy- 
aUsts  with  the,  L  xL  26— reaction  against  the  preten- 
sions of  the,  IL  xxL  172. 
Rcmish  fiUth,  efliBcts  of  the,  in  Spain,  I.  viL  13. 
Bomish  influence,  beneficial  effects  of,  in  Ireland,  after 

the  reform  bill,  HI.  xxxL  & 
Romaey  disfranchised.  IL  xxiiL  4S  notei 
Romorate,  Don  Jacinti,  becomes  minister  of  marine,  L  xL 

62.  . 

Romortno,  the  attempt  ot^  oiiganized  in  Siritzerland,  IV. 

xlvL  90. 
Romoro,  a  leader  in  the  Cortes  of  1820,  L  viL  84. 
R'^Qge,  Johann,  rellgioua  movement  headed  by,  m.  xzviL 

73, 
BoDge,  H.,  a  member  of  Um  Diet,  I  v.  UlL  33L 


Roostam  Khan,  Ameer  of  Khyrpore,  FV.  xUx.  8, 11. 

Rosa,  Martines  de  la,  in  the  Cortes  of  1820,  L  vii.  84— de- 
nounces  the  murder  of  Vinaesa,  xL  34— new  society 
headed  by,  49— supports  the  law  agataut  the  press,  60— 
threatened  by  the  mob,  ifr— beoomes  prime  minister, 
68.  ^ 

Rosa,  the  tomb  of  Sultan  Mahmond  at,  IV.  xlvilL  96. 

Roeambo,  madame,  sister  to  Chateaubriand,  L  xi.  6 
note. 

RosameL,  admiral,  becomes  minister  of  marine,  m.  xxxiL 
71  note. 

Rosamond,  Kdraei's  drama  of,  m.  xxvlii.  88. 

Rosas,  a  revolutionary  chief  at  La  Plata,  IV.  xlvL  69. 

Roaeomm<ni,  disturbances  in,  1881,  IL  xxUL  72— agrarian 
outrages  in,  1846,  IV.  xlU.  74,  76  note. 

Rose,  ensign,  death  of,  IIL  xL  114. 

Rosen,  general,  movements  of,  in  Poland,  11.  xxvL  47— at 
Orochow,  48,  40— defeat  of,  at  Dembe,  62— and  again  at 
Iganie,  66 — defeat  of,  by  Ramorino,  88— operations  of, 
agahist  Ryweki,  92. 

Rosplgliosi,  the,  movement  of.  at  Rome,  IV.  zlvi.  T8. 

Ross,  the  paintings  of,  I.  ▼.  92. 

Rosse,  lord,  the  discoveries  of,  L  r.  40. 

Rossi,  M.,  negotiations  with  Rome  regardhug  the  Jesuits, 
IV.  xlvL  10— French  embassador  at  Rome,  62— opposi- 
tion o^  to  the  Italian  liberals,  68— views  and  policy  ot; 
73 — ^measures  of.  on  the  Austrian  occupation  of  Ferrara, 
74 — ^views  of  Guuot  as  expressed  to,  77 — counsels  of,  to 
the  Pope,  %— on  the  riot  at  Rome,  ^8— at  the  head  of  a 
eommisslon  for  the  constitution  h>  Rome,  UL  2 — ^minis- 
try of,  at  Rome,  79 — ^his  murder,  80. 

Rosdnl,  at  Veroniu  during  the  congress,  L  xiL  14 

Rosslyn,  lord,  prerident  or  the  council,  IIL  xxxv.  16  note^ 

Rotarski,  a  Galitian  noble,  death  of,  IV.  xlvl.  28. 

Roth,  general,  corps  under,  1828,  II.  xv.  80  note— opem- 
tions  assigned  to,  84— blockades  Sflistria,  47— abandons 
the  blockade  of  Saistria,  64— forces  under,  1829, 112— 
position  of.  1829, 117,  lift— measures  of.  for  delense  of 
Pravadi,  120— operations  against  RedscMd,  122— at  bat- 
tie  of  Kouleftscha,  12fS-^Mssage  of  the  Balkan  l^,  131 
— ^forces  of,  in  Volhynia,  xxvL  68 — suppression  of  the 
insurrection  in  Podolla  by,  70 — defeat  and  capture  of, 
by  the  Hungarians,  IV.  Itv.  60. 

Rothenthnrm,  pass  of,  forced  by  the  Russians.  IV.  Iv.  68. 

Rotheihlthe,  first  appearance  of  cholera  in.  III.  xxxl.  9. 

RothschUd,  Mr.,  at  AU-la-Chapelle,  I.  vL  61— French  loan 
taken  by,  1824.  xiL  10ft— and  1847,  IV.  xlvii.  7— chateau 
of,  sacked  by  the  mob,  1848,  L  4. 

Rotteck,  M.,  protest  by,  against  the  coercion  of  the  press 
in  (Germany,  EL  xxv.  82. 

ROucher,  M.,  IV.  IvlL  44 

Roodschuck,  loss  in  the  assault  of,  IL  xUL  60— the  fortrees 
of,  64 

Rouen,  prosperous  condition  of,  1824,  IL  xvL  12— prosper- 
ity  of  cotton -spinners  of,  xxiv.  8 — efforts  of  the  Oriean- 
ists  to  win,  15— tiie  revolution  of  1880  at,  46— Louta 
Philippe  at,  xxv.  66— distressed  state  of  the  cotton- 
spinners  of,  1881,  IIL  xxix.  2— reception  of  Louis  Phi- 
lippe at,  1882,  XXX.  20— reform  banquet  at,  IV.  xliv.  82 
— railway  to,  48 — ^unemployed  worlanen  in.  1848,  I.  20 
— suspension  of  cash  pajmnents  by  buik  o^  26— -disor- 
ders in,  1848,  62— faisurreetloD  at,  97. 

Roumanl,  admhal,  squadron  Ibr  aid  of  Turkey  under,  IIL 
XXX1L2& 

Roumelia,  pacha  oC  n.  xiv.  89— operations  assigned  to,  in 
campaign  of  1824,  108 — terms  of  treaty  of  Adrianople 
regaiding,  xv.  187— secret  proposals  of  Russia  regafd- 
ing.IV.  3dL120. 

RoundjEewitch,  general,  forces  under,  n.  xv.  80  note— op- 
eratloiis  assigned  to,  84 

Rous,  captain,  leturaed  for  Westminster,  1841,  UL 
xxxviii.5L 

Rousseau,  the  confesskms  of^  IIL  xxviiL  54 

Rousseau,  one  of  Napc4eon*s  attendants  at  St.  Hdena,  1. 
ix.  116. 

Ronssin,  admiral,  intervention  of,  in  Portugal,  IL  xxv. 
76, 77 — becomes  minister  of  marine,  III.  xxx.  40— inter- 
vention of,  between  Turkey  and  Egypt,  xxxIL  25^hin- 
guage  of,  toward  Turkey,  1888,  46— minister  of  marine 
under  Thiers,  xxxiv.  78  note. 

Rovigo,  duke  of,  proscribed  in  1816,  L  ill.  19— takes  the 
command  in  Algeria,  IIL  xxx.  28  sent  as  governor  of 
Algiers,  xxxUL  8  note— his  arrival  there,  illness  and 
death,  9a 

Rovigo,  revolt  in.  IV.  lii.  12. 

Roxbnr;^hlre,  tne  elections  of  1885  in,  III.  xxxv.  20. 

Roy,  M.,  returned  to  the  Deputies  in  1817,  L  vL  42— be- 
comes finance  minister  in  1818,  76,  ix.  28— a  leader  of 
the  conspiracy  In  the  army,  80— the  RorsUsts  on,  105— 
appotnted  member  of  the  lurlvy  council,  107 — resignation 
of,  n.  xvL  91. 

Rinrsl  Bank  of  liveipool,  fUliue  of  the,  1847,  IV.  xliiL 
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Soyal  Onard.  the  SpAalth,  murder  of  Landalmim  by,  Lzl 
eSU-the  tirife  between  them  and  the  garrison,  6S— their 
departure  from  the  cltj,  64— attack  it,  and  are  debat- 
ed, 66^their  destniction,  67. 

Boyal  household,  changes  in  the  organisatloa  of  the,  in 
France,  I.  ix.  91. 

Boyalists,  the,  violence  of,  after  the  second  B0ttoretlon,L 
UL  12  maaaacree  by,  at  llarseilles,  31 — and  in  the  south 
of  France,  84 — predominance  of  Uie  ultra,  during  the 
elections  of  1815, 87, 8S— Tiolenoe  of,  against  Ney,  etc,  76 
— views  of,  with  r^ard  to  the  new  law  of  elections,  113 
.-^position  of,  to  the  ministerial  budget,  and  difllcnltiea 
of  the  goremment  from  them,  117 — ^riews  of.  aa  to  the 
ordinance  of  September  6^  133— efforts  of,  in  tne  French 
elections  of  1810,  vl.  4 — their  success,  6»in  the  new 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  9 — aiiguments  of,  against  the  new 
law  of  elections,  14—measnres  advocated  in  1817  by,  re- 
giuding  the  press,  etc.,  19— feelings  of,  on  the  appcrint- 
ment  of  St.  Cyr,  41— losses  of,  by  the  elections  of 
1817,  42— opposition  of,  to  the  new  law  of  recruiting,  51 
— secret  memoir  of,  to  the  Congress  of  Aix-la-Chapdle, 
70— losses  of.  In  the  elections  of  1818,  76— losses  of,  fai 
Fnnce  by  the  elections  of  1819,  Ix.  17— proceedings  of| 
on  the  law  regarding  the  press,  10— position  of,  in  the 
Deputies  after  the  fiill  of  Decaaes,  60— proposed  union 
of,  with  the  Richelieu  ministry,  87— their  views,  88— ex- 
cltement  of,  1820,  90^views  and  objects  of,  04— gains 
of,  by  the  elections  of  1820, 96— oppose  the  indemnity  to 
the  imperial  donatories,  lUS— dissatisfaction  of,  with  the 
ministry,  1821, 10&— aooesslon  of  ministry  fhim,  107 — 
reflections  on  it,  108— views  of  the  French,  on  the  Span- 
ish Revolution.  zL  1— gains  of;  by  the  elections  of  1821, 
fi&— alliance  of;  with  the  Church,  and  its  results,  26— 
the  French,  effects  of  the  Spanish  Revolution  on,  xiL  1 
— attack  on  Manuel  by,  66 — ^they  secure  his  expulsion, 
60 — strength  of.  In  Frenoe  in  1824,  lOS^rejolcingB  of, 
on  the  disbanding  of  the  National  Guard,  11.  xvi.  64— 
coalition  (tf,  with  the  Liberels  to  overthrow  Martlgnac, 
87— views  of,  on  Louis  Philippe,  xxiv.  51 — ^fUneral  serv- 
ico  by,  for  the  Duke  de  Beiri,  1831,  and  tumult  caused 
by  it,  XXV.  48— opposition  o^  to  the  proscription  of  the 
Bourbons,  60— pdicy  cf.  in  Frenee  during  eleetloos  of 
1831,  67— CQOsptracy  of,  1832.  III.  xxix.  28— arrast  of 
leadefs  of,  77 — results  of  Louis  Philippe's  victorv  over, 
XXX.  1— result  of  the  dections  of  1834  to,  68— victories 
of  Louis  Philippe  over,  xxxiiL  1  —  insurrection  of;  in 
Portugal,  II.  xxl.  48— general  arrest  of,  in  Spain,  L  xL 
81 — ^the  Spanish,  insurrection  of,  in  the  north,  48— suc- 
cessive disasters  of^  in  Catalonia,  etc,  76^vl(denceof, 
in  Seville,  xlL  79— violence  of,  in  Saragoesa,  etc,  81— 
their  irritation  over  the  country,  83--oruelties  of,  in 
Spain,  92. 

Royalist  committee  of  Paris,  secret  circular  issued  by,  I. 
ix.  62 — measures  of;  on  the  attempt  of  the  Duchess  de 
Berri,  III.  xxix.  46. 

Royalist  Journals,  the.  In  1819  in  Paris,  L  ix.  14 — drenla- 
tion  of,  in  France,  u.  xvli.  19  note,  120. 

Royalist  peers,  leeignatioDS  of,  under  Lools  Philippe,  IL 
xxiv.  44. 

Royalist  reaction,  causes  of  the,  in  France,  I.  ix.  112. 

Royer-Collard,  BL,  character,  etc.  of,  L  ill.  6$— supports 
the  establishment  of  oourts-martial,  68 — one  of  the  pres- 
idents of  colleges,  182 — arguments  of,  tor  the  new  law 
of  elections,  vL  12 — aiguments  of,  for  the  new  law  of 
rocruitinff,  48.-«aUed  to  the  Council  of  State,  82— a 
leader  or  the  Doctrinaires,  Ix.  14— supported  by  the 
Doctrinaires,  24— aiguments  of,  against  the  new  elect- 
onl  law,  64— -dismissed  from  the  Conncfl  of  State,  87 — 
tetnmed  Ibr  Paris  In  1827,  n.  zvl.  71— chosen  vice-pres- 
ident of  the  Deputies,  76— elected  president,  1829,  86— 
president  of  the  Ghambera,  1830,  xvIL  21— presentation 
of  the  address  to  the  king,  31, 52— arguments  of,  against 
the  abolition  of  the  hereditary  peerage,  xxv.  96— eloge 
on  Caslmir  P6rier  lyy,  UL  xxix.  87 — ^m^Jority  against, 
as  president,  1834,  xxx.  58 — votes  for,  as  president, 
1884,  xxxiiL  2— opposes  the  new  laws  against  the  press, 
1886,  44— character  of  Barrot  by,  IV.  xliv.  99— opposi- 
tion of,  to  the  Jesuits,  xIvL  11. 

Roimin,  combat  at,  IV.  liii.  40. 

RuckhSrt,  the  poema  of,  IIL  xxvtii.  87. 

Rndlger,  general,  opemtions  under,  in  1828,  IL  xv.  87— 
dereat  of,  46— operations  at  Sohumla,  46— near  Schum- 
la,  61— attack  by  the  Turics  on,  at  Eskl-Staroboul,  62, 
63— passage  of  the  Balkan  by,  181— advance  of,  to  Mid- 
lah,  etc,  135— defeat  of  Dwemicki  by,  xxvl.  60— forces 
and  position  of,  88— at  Waltien,  IV.  Iv.  60— capitulation 
cf  Georgey  to,  80  ^(  i>eq. 

Rue  Prouvalres,  conspiracy  of  the,  IIL  xxix.  28. 

Bue  St.  Andr6,  attack  by  mob  on  post  of,  IL  xxv.  46. 

Boa  St.  Honore,  fin*  barricade  in  1880  tn  the,  IL  xvU. 
68. 

Bne  Trensnonain,  massacre  in  the,  UL  zzz.  60— renewed 
atruggle  in,  1889,  zxxiv.  87. 


Rnflb,  cardinal,  L  viii.  77. 

Rukawina,  general,  defense  of  Temesvar  by,  IV.  Iv.  76t 

Ruhll^res,  general,  at  siege  of  Constantine,  m.  xzxfiL 
121 — suppi'ession  of  revolt  at  Toulouse  by,  IV.  xUv.  is — 
returned  to  National  Assembly,  L  77 — war  minister  un- 
der Louis  Napoleon,  IL  81— «t  Bogeaud*s  funenL  IviL 
19. 

Rully,  the  countess  de,  L  ix.  46. 

Rum,  remission  of  duties  on,  IL  xlx.  11 — prodnoe  ei;  Ja- 
msica,  before  and  after  emancipation,  m.  xzxL  IM 
note— and  the  West  Indie^  1828-1841,  ib.—1mU  in  pries 
oi;  1782-1837,  xxxvii.  46  note— exporta  of,  tnm  West 
Indies,  befbre  and  after  emancipation,  125  note— proposed 
reduction  of  duties  on,  IV.  xliiL  8— imporU  oC.  tteat 
West  Indies  1847-1849, 17  and  note— OMMllicntiea  of 
duties  on,  during  Irish  famine,  89. 

Rumlgny,  general,  during  the  insttrreetica  of  1834,  IIL 
XXX.  60. 

Rungpore,  defeat  of  the  Burmese  at,  IIL  xxxix.  66L 

Ruijeet  SinglL,  threatened  collision  with,  1813,  IIL  xxxix. 
88— flight  ot  Shah  Soqfah  to,  xL  86^riBe  of  the  Sikh 
kingdom  under.  89— a  party  to  treaty  for  restocation  of 
Shah  So(^ah,  54 — reception,  etc.,  of  the  gorenior-gcoer- 
al  at  I^ore,  68— death  of,  86— treaty  with  Bcinde  re- 

Sarding,  IV.  xlix.  4— state  of  the  Puqjaub  after  the 
eath  of,  32 — army  of,  51— his  rise  and  character,  63. 
Ruqjns  Singh,  operations  against  Sfa:  H.  BaMb.  nader,  IV. 

xlix.  76. 
Rural  classes,  alienation  of  the,  fhan  the  WeUlngton  mia- 

istry,  a  xxUL  3.    ' 
Rural  districts,  representatives  «tf,  in  Statea^fpeneral  sf 

Prussia,  IIL  xxvIL  77  note — diminution  of  popalatko 

In,  in  France,  IV.  xliii.  168. 
Rural  industry,  growing  antagonism  between  es^tal  and, 

n.  xxll.  6. 
Rural  labor,  want  of  demand  for,  in  France,  II.  xvlL 

128. 
Rural  laborers,  failure  of  the  French  Rerolution  vllh  v»> 

gard  to  the,  IL  xxiv.  2. 
Rural  population,  influence  of  the  feeling  of  nice 


thes  L  L  62— excess  of,  in  Russia,  viiL  16,  20. 

Rush,  Mr.,  American  minister  at  London,  IV.  xB.  98^ 
settiement  of  the  Oregon  qpiestion  by,  94— acknevledg. 
ment  of  the  French  remiblk  by,  1.  46. 

Russell,  ensign.  IV.  IvL  71  note. 

Rusaell,  Loitl  John,  his  Life  of  Moore,  I.  v.  14 — motion 
by,  for  pariiamentaij  reform,  1821.  x.  98 — hia  uotioo 
on  parliamentary  reform  in  1822, 125— defeat  of^  in  the 
electiona  of  1826,  II.  xxL  44— argnmento  of,  for  the  re- 
peal of  the  test  and  conwration  acta,  104— vote  of,  on 
the  address,  1880,  xxli.  25— declaration  bv,  agaJnst  re- 
form, 42  note — motion  on  it,  1880, 43— and  amendment 
on  it,  <ft. — character  of,  xxliL  19— hIa  intrepidity  and 
aelf-confldence,  20-^>ne  of  the  committee  for  pre|Mring 
the  reform  bill,  80L-tbe  detaile  of  the  reform  bill  ar- 
ranged by,  ib. — Its  introduction  by  him  into  the  Hous^ 
82 — ^hls  argnmento  in  Ita  favor,  88— motion  by,  on  the 
reform  bill,  and  ito  defeat,  66— answer  of,  to  the  polit- 
ical nnioniata,  84 — Introdueea  the  new  reform  bill,  08— 
declaration  of,  on  the  Iriah  Chureh,  III.  xxxi.  188 — 
proposed  aa  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  liO^-^notioQ. 
by,  i^inst  the  Peel  ministry,  xxxv.  25-.4lediBes  «> 
bring  forward  want  of  confidence  motion  in  Petti,  iO— 
motion  by,  on  the  Irish  Choroh,  82 — his  argnmento  for 
it,  88 — fbrther  motion  of,  and  majority  for  it,  4ft— an- 
nonncea  the  fonnatlon  of  the  Melbourne  ministry,  44— 
home  secretary,  ib.  and  note — merito  of  his  motion  oa 
the  Irish  Chureh,  61— defeated  In  Devonshire,  1836^ 
xxxvL  8— argnmento  of,  for  corporate  reform  bill,  9— 
motions  by,  on  tlie  Iriah  corporation  bill,  89— on  the 
Irish  Church  bill,  40— moves  committee  on  agricaUur- 
al  distress,  49 — ^the  Iriah  corporation  MU  again  bronght 
forward  by,  1 887,  r  ft— Irish  poor-law  bill  bronght  in  by, 
60 — new  Irish  Chureh  bill  introduced  by,  67--teings  In 
the  Irish  municipal  blH,  1886,  flft-«nd  again  In  1889, 
69— argumenta  of,  for  the  Jamaica  MU,  xxxvii.  128— 
announces  the  resignation  of  ministers,  182 — liUl  for 
ameliora^on  of  criminal  law  brought  in  |iy,  xzxviiL  6 
— moves  the  committal  of  the  aheriffih  22— UU  broaghl 
In  by,  regaining  publication  of  partlamentary  praeeed- 
Inga,  24 — approves  of  Lord  Normanby*a  liberation  of 
prisoners,  28— on  the  eom-laws,  8T— motion  of^  1841, 
on  the  oom-lawa,  42 — motion  by,  on  the  sugar  duties, 
64— epeeoh  of,  on  amendment  toaddreaa,  1841, 98— aa- 
nouncea  resignation  of  the  ministry,  ib.  —  argnoMOtB 
of,  agalnat  the  sliding  scale,  IV.  xlL  85— amendaDent 
by,  on  the  income  tox,  49— hia  argnmento  agalnat  It, 
60— motion  by,  on  davo.grewn  sogar,  lOt— motion  by, 
on  corn-lawa,  1845,  xHL  86— his  letter  to  the  etorton 
of  London  on  the  com4awa,  41  0t  as?.— applied  to,  to 
form  a  government,  and  fails,  45— argnmento  of,  agalnii 
ooereion  bill  for  Ireland,  77 — applied  to  on  Peol'a  resign 
nation,  and  baeomea  premier,  xUiL  4— Me  minlatiy,<li 
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note — plan  of,  regardintr  the  flugw  dnti«s  and  wgu- 
menls  for  il,  6  et  teq.  —  annoaneement  of,  regarding 
flogging  in  the  army,  88 — nieasuraa  of,  for  the  raliaf 
of  Ireland,  80— on  the  Irish  famine,  85— lupporta  Mr. 
Fieltlen'a  factory  bill,  89  ~  his  letter  authorizing  aua- 
penalon  of  bank  charter  act,  108— on  the  Spanish  mar- 
riage qncMklon,  xItI.  40  note  — a(yiistment  of  dispute 
regarding  Monterideo  by,  CO — declaration  of,  regard- 
ing Prance,  18i8,  1.  46— moves  national  thanksgiving 
for  harvest,  Ivt  8— arguments  of,  for  repeal  of  naviga- 
tion laws,  7  et  aeq. — on  the  increase  of  violent  crimes. 
S6 — motion  of,  for  lowering  the  franchise  in  Ireland,  6z 
— dift'rences  between,  and  Paimeriiton,  68 — defeated 
on  militia  bill,  and  resigns,  M — return  of,  to  office,  7QL 

Raosell  minlstiy,  the,  formation  of,  IV.  xlill.  4  and  note 
— measures  o^  for  relief  of  Ireland,  88— furtlier  meas- 
nree  for  relief  of  the  Irish  famine,  87,  39 — oppose  Lord 
George  Ilent1nck*s  Irish  ndlway  scheme,  60— the  budg- 
et for  1847,  89— Irish  coereion  bill  brought  in  by,  97— 
at  first  resist,  hot  oompelled  to  authonae,  suflpension 
of  bank  charter  act,  lOi^move  for  tommittee  on  bank 
charter  act,  100— majorities  of,  on  bank  charter  act, 
lis — preparations  of,  against  the  Chartist  lasurreo- 
tlon,  13i. 

Bnaala,  eAeots  of  tke  alliance  of  France  and  England  on, 
I.  I.  6 — vast  recent  increase  of,  12 — her  increase  from 
the  ravoltttlons  of  1830  and  1S48,  18— the  intervention 
of,  in  Hungary,  and  its  results,  21 — standing  army  of, 
S3— ^inereaved  produce  of  the  ^Id  mines  of,  86 — ratio 
of  increane  of  population  in,  W— increasing  influence 
of  the  conquests  of,  08— position  of  tlie  fotxes  of,  in 
France,  ilL  29— ministry  of  Richelieu  In,  48— treaty  of, 
with  Prussia,  ete.,  regarding  France,  49-la  party  to  the 
Holy  Alliance,  61  — subsidy  from  Great  Britain  to,  52 
—  representatives  of,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  vl.  61 ->  pur- 
chase of  ships  of  war  from,  by  Spain,  vil.  60 — vast 
growth  of^  in  recent  times,  vili.  1 — increase  of,  by  the 
tnatles  of  1814  and  1816,  2— her  acquisition  of  the 
grand-duchy  of  Warsai^,  S---portion  of  Poland  assigned 
to,  in  1816,  6 — Increased  influence  of,  in  Europe,  12 — 
wisdom  of  her  extomai  policy,  18— her  unity  of  pur- 
pose, 14— «tatlBtlcs  and  population,  15— ratio  of  its  in- 
crease, 16 — capabilities  for  iocreaaed  population,  17 — 
unity  of  feeling  throughout,  18 — reasons  of  this,  and 
Asiatic  habits  and  religious  feelings  of  the  population, 
19 — unity  of  Intorest  in,  20— state  of  eduration,  and  In- 
miflleienev  of  schools,  21 — the  clergy,  82 — ^rank  in— the 
Teliinn,  23 — great  power  Riven  by  tlie  Tchlnn,  84 — the 
caste  of  the  nobles,  26— the  trading  or  bourgeois  cla«i, 
80 — the  serfii,  their  number,  condition,  etc.,  27— privi- 
leges and  advantagea  enjoyed  bv  the  serfs,  28  —  the 
Tieglo,  its  advantsges  and  evils,  83 — contrast  between 
ite  eultivators  and  tliose  of  England,  81  — evils  of  tlie 
■erf  system,  38— foreign  conquest  forced  by  her  climate 
on,  34— fear  the  principal  element  of  government,  65 — 
general  use  of  corporal  punishment,  80— character  Uius 
iroprened  on  the  population,  87 — eifecto  of  their  insti- 
tutions on  the  character  of  the  inhabitents,  ib. — causes 
which  have  formed  their  character,  88— historical  oir- 
enrastances  which  have  developed  the  national  charac- 
ter of,  88 — effect  of  her  intomal  distances  on,  89— civil- 
isation confined  to  the  higher  ranks  in,  40— imitative 
efaaracter  of  the  people,  41— military  strongtii  of,  42 — 
her  military  colonies,  43— the  Cossacks,  44— -discipline 
and  training  of  the  army,  46— the  navv,  46 — finances, 
47 — position  of  the  principal  armies  in,  48 — general 
oorraption,  40>.-abUHes  which  prevail  in,  00 — examples 
of  this  oormption,  51— emigration  all  Internal  in,  62 — 
Impnlse  given  to  agriculture  by  free  trade  in  Britain, 
68— -her  probable  destiny,  64— her  increase  since  1462, 
ib,  note  — two  different  peoples  In,  66 — liberal  ideas 
brought  back  by  the  army  from  FrimcR,  etc.,  66— first 
■tops  of  Alexander  on  his  return  in  1816,  67— -efforts  of 
Alexander  for  the  enfranchisement  of  the  serft,  65— 
transactions  of  1819, 06 — expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  67 — 
tepreaentetlves  of,  at  the  Congress  of  Troppau,  70— re- 
Tolt  in  a  regiment  of  tlie  Guards,  87— extension  of  Iter 
empire  in  North  America,  89— cnpprearioa  of  freema- 
■om^  and  other  seeret  sodetiea,  90— intomal  measures 
during  1824,  and  settlement  of  her  boundaries  In  Amer- 
ica, 97— the  empress,  £8— deatli  of  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander, 106 — and  of  the  empress,  106 — stote  of  the  sno- 
eesslun  to  the  throne.  111 — Constantino  refuses  the 
crown,  112 — Nicholas  proclaimed  emperor,  110 — the 
eonsplmey  against  iiim,  1 17 — plant  of  the  conspirators 
and  their  objects,  120  et  teq. — a  revolt  is  decided  on, 
12i— ontbreak  of  the  revolt,  123— heroism  of  Nicholas, 
194 — victory  of  the  emperor  and  snppression  of  the  re- 
Tolt,  180 — appointment  of  eommlsslon  of  inquiry,  181 
— report  of  the  commlirion  on  the  insurrection,  132 — 
leaders  of  the  revolt  In  the  army  of  tlie  south,  138 — and  I 
in  that  of  the  weet,  184 — outbreak  in  the  army  of  Po- 
land, 185— its  fapprassion,  130-— condemnation  of  the  I 


conspirators,  187— their  execution,  189— reflections  oa 
the  revolt,  eto.,  140  — reforms  Introduced  by  Nichols* 
alter  the  revolt,  146 — great  legal  reforms,  146 — the 
crime  of  the  Insurgents,  147— coronation  of  the  emper- 
or and  empress,  148  —  character  of  the  emperor,  and 
parallel  between  him  and  Peter  the  Great,  140— loana 
raised  by,  1817-1818,  x.  18  note,  19— exports  from  En- 
'  gland  per  bead  to,  76  note — declaration  from,  regard- 
ing South  American  independence,  xl.  17 — ^representa- 
tives of,  at  the  Congress  of  Verona,  xii.  11— v<ews  of, 
at  the  congreas,  on  the  Spanish  queistion,  20 — with- 
draws her  embaasador  from  Spain,  27— denunciation 
of  the  SpauiBh  constitution  by,  S4— her  offvr  of  asaUt* 
ance  in  Spain  rejected  by  France,  100— conqursts  of, 
ttom  the  Turtle,  II.  x!ii.  86— conquest  of  the  Nomad 
tribes  by,  46 — the  command  of  the  sea  or  support  of 
Austria  necessary  to  her  conquest  of  Turkey,  07— 
causes  of  her  difficulty  in  subduing  the  Caucasus,  66— 
her  policy  of  intervention,  66— examples  of  its  Huplica- 
tion,  67 — as  pursued  by  Peter  the  Great,  €8 — her  es- 
tablishment in  the  Caucasus  and  on  the  Caspian,  09— 
measures  of,  to  secure  Georgia,  70 — the  war  In  the 
Caucasus,  71— war  with  Persia,  ib.— her  gains  by  tha 

Kace,  73— InteiTention  ot,  in  Wallacbia  and  Moldavia, 
,  76— treaties  between  Turkey  and,  regarding  the 
Principalities,  76  note— «fforte  of,  to  rouse  inrnrruction 
in  Greece,  etc,  70— dependence  of  the  Greek  Hetairista 
on,  xiv.  7 — dependence  of  the  Greek  insurgents  on, 
17 — she  remains  neutral,  19  —  official  decIarHtion  of, 
against  the  Greek  insurgents,  2P— «ngry  negotiationa 
of,  with  Turkey,  1821,  49— her  ultimatum,  and  tto  re- 
fusal, 60^ultimatum  of  Turkey,  61— 4>fforis  of  the  En- 
glish embassador  to  avoid  a  rnpture,  62 — renewed  ne- 
gotiations between,  and  Turkey,  82 — ^protocol  regarding 
Greece  agreed  to  by,  144, 146— the  treaty  of  6th  July 
regarding  Greece,  161 — naval  prenaratlons  to  enforce 
it,  165— final  note  to  Turkey,  16T — rupture  between, 
and  the  Mohammedan  powers  on  tlie  accession  of  Kich- 
olss,  XV.  2— advantages  gained  by,  over  Persia,  8— 
fresh  war  between  them,  4— statistics  of^  in  1826,  5— 
stote  of  the  negotiationa  between  her  and  Turkey,  0— 
negotiations  with  Turkey  at  Ackerman,  and  her  de- 
mands, 16— these  acceded  tc,  10— convention  of  Acker- 
man,  17 — right  of  protectorate  over  the  Prindpalitiea, 
ete.,  given  to,  IS— reforms  introduced  by  Nicholas  into, 
80— the  war  of  1827  with  Persia,  21  et  aeq  —peace 
between,  and  Persia,  26 — preparations  for  war  with 
Turkey,  27 — fresh  rupture  with  Persia,  and  pesce  of 
Tourkmantehai,  28 — recriminations  between,  and  Tur- 
key, 29 — forces  of,  80 — commencement  of  hoetilltiea, 
81 — plan  of  operations  and  ito  dangei-s,  84 — position 
and  dangers  of  her  forces,  1828,  49 — dangers  and  losaea 
of  the  troops  before  Schumla,  61 — losses  of,  during 
campaign  of  1828,  65— assassination  of  the  embassador 
to, Persia,  65— preparations  of,  for  csmpalgn  of  1829  i^ 
Turkey,  112— naval  superiority  at,  over  Turkey,  IIC^ 
secret  convention  sgalnst,  after  the  advance  to  Adri- 
anople,  186 — the  treaty  of  Adrianople,  ib.  tt  <ro. — ^Im- 
portence  of  constituting  a  Greek  kingdom  as  a  Lanief 
to,  143 — policy  of,  in  Uie  treaty  of  Adrianople.  140 — 
her  military  sti*ength  as  shown  in  the  war,  148  —  her 
strength  in  defendve  and  weakness  in  offensive  wur, 
149 — dangers  of  her  position  with  regard  to  Turkey, 
150 — secret  agreement  between,  and  France  for  extend- 
ing the  French  frontier  to  the  Rhine,  xvii.  49 — cam- 
paign in,  Segui's  aooonnt  of,  xvlll.  48— reciprod^ 
treaty  with,  xix.  88  note— exporta  to,  1840-1849,  » 
note— Importance  of  the  railway  system  to,  xxIL  68— , 
the  alliance  hetireen  France  and  England  againi't,  xxilL 
120— exporto  to.  compared  with  Austmlia,  121  note — 
reception  of  embassador  from  Louis  Philippe  In,  xxiv. 
48— Jealouiiy  of  France  excited  in,  1830,  xxv.  1 — a  party 
to  convention  for  separation  of  Belgium  and  Holland, 
80,  22— increase  of  power  of,  from  pai-tltion  of  Poland, 
xxvl.  0— prosperity  of  Poland  under,  1816^1880, 10— 
preparations  of,  and  confjerence  with  Austria,  etc,  re- 
srarding  Poland,  27— preparations  of,  against  Poland, 
88— strength  of  the  national  feeling  in,  8P  —  stotlctlcs 
of,  for  the  contevt  with  Poland,  41 — forces  of,  for  the 
struggle  with  Poland,  46 — rcsulte  of  the  war  to,  98— 
her  steadfast  progress,  96— ei&ote  of  democracy  on,  97 
— Kotxebue  wsassinated  as  the  agent  of,  III.  xxvli.  t4 
—occupation  of  Cracow  by,  76— Influence  of,  on  Pmi- 
sia  and  the  lesser  German  states,  87— extension  of  the 
influence  of,  by  the  French  Revolution  of  1880, 69— at. 
titude  of,  toward  France,  1838,  xxix  22— progrees  of 
the  cholera  over,  81 — supporte  Prussia  on  the  Antwerp 
question,  86— but  compelled  to  remain  quiet,  96 — ad- 
ditlons  to  power  of,  by  the  French  Revolution  of  1880^ 
99— remonstrances  of,  againat  the  Polish  committee  al 
Paris,  XXX.  22^  a  party  to  the  Congress  of  Munts- 
Graetx,  26,  20— sUtlstlcs  of  array  of,  ^  note— peril  of, 
before  the  treaty  of  Adrianople,  xxxiL  2— tl^  system 
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of  gorernment  of,  4— application  of  Tnrkej  to,  for  aid 
against  Ibrahim  Pacha,  2a— which  is  accorded,  24— at- 
tempts of  Turkey  to  draw  back,  85— fresh  expedition 
from,  26 — miasioD  of  Lord  Durham  to,  its  objects,  etc, 
27 — formal  Incorporation  of  Poland,  and  terms  exacted 
from  Turkey,  tb—^treatj  of  Unkiar-Skelessi  with  Tur- 
key, 29,  30  — remoDstrances  of  the  Western  powexf 
against  it,  81— yiews  and  policy  of,  regarding  Greece, 
83— exclusion  of  ritual  of,  from  Greece,  83— coldness 
betwem,  and  France,  89— views  of  Palmerston  regard- 
ing, 1838,  47  and  note— danger  of  second  intervention 
In  Turkey,  and  views  of  European  powers  on  it,  55— a 
party  to  treaty  for  settlement  of  the  East,  57  —  forces 
preptired  by,  for  enforcing  the  treaty,  61  — a  party  to 
the  treaty  of  March,  1841,  regarding  the  Dardanelles, 
Td— the  true  danger  to  Turkey  Is  from  her,  78— effect 
of  the  refusal  of  aid  by  England  to  Turkey,  79— a  party 
to  the  occupation  of  Cracow,  zxxiil.  61  —  convention 
with  Turkey  for  evacuation  of  Sillstria,  68— declara- 
tion of,  regarding  Belgium,  1838.  zxxiv.  84— examvles 
of  naval  attack  on  land  defenses  during  war  with,  80— 
sides  with  England  on  the  Eastern  question,  90  —  se- 
cures the  recognition  of  the  treaty  of  Unkiar-Skeleasi, 
114— reflections  on  this,  116  et  seg.— danger  to  Turkey 
frvrn,  since  treaty  of  Unklar-Skelcsiii,  116,  117— debate 
on  Lord  Londonderry's  appointment  as  embassador  to, 
XXXV.  28— strength  of  navy  of,  1836,  xxxvi.  51— Lord 
Dudley  Stuart's  speech  on  her  power  in  the  East,  52 — 
the  aiBEftir  of  the  vixen,  70  et  teq — danger  of  En^and 
from,  xxxvii.  8— the  navy  of,  contrasted  with  the  Brit- 
ish, 1840,  xxxviii.  85— restrictive  system  of,  50— pecul- 
iarities of  the  conquests  of,  xxxix.  2 — difiicultles  of^  as 
to  conquest  of  India,  li — proportion  of  army  to  popu- 
lation in,  86— JealouRy  of,  in  the  East,  x1. 28— her  rapid 
f>rogreR8  there,  89,  80— effect  of  the  Turkish  war,  etc, 
n  augmenting  the  danger  in  the  East  fh)m,  81  — 
chancen  of  invasion  of  India  by  her,  82 — Afghanistan 
as  the  barrier  against  her,  83— designs  of,  on  Herat,  88 
—intrigues  of.  In  Afghanistan,  41— liberal  promises  of 
her  envoy,  48— disavowal  of  her  agents  in  FexBia  and 
Afghanistan,  by,  51— effect  of  the  raising  the  siege  of 
Herat  pn  her  influence  in  the  Kast,  52 — expedition  of, 
against  Khiva,  and  its  defeat,  88 — threatening  posi- 
tion, etc,  of;  1841,  IV.  xli.  15  — proposed  share  of,  in 
partition  of  Turkey,  180— secret  conferences  of  the  em- 
peror with  the  British  ministry  regarding  Turkey,  ib. 
— increased  supplies  of  gold  from,  xlii.  1 — its  produce, 
1837-1846,  ib.  note— the  Protectionists  on,  68--compo- 
sition,  etc,  of  the  army  in,  xliiL  85— army  of,  1846,  87 
—navy,  tb.— details  of  her  army,  28  note— Investments 
of  emperor  In  English  and  French  funds,  99— expan- 
sion of  her  paper  currency  by.  111— effects  of  the  mone- 
tary crisis  in  England  on,  141 — importations  of  food 
fh>m,  159— restrictive  tariff  of,  168— exports  to  and  im- 
ports from,  164  note— negotiations  with,  regarding  the 
slave-trade,  zllv.  49  —  policy  pursued  toward  Poland 
by.  xlvi.  18 — occnpatlou  of  Cracow  by  troops  of,  24— 
indemnity  for  Cracow  received  by,  58  — secretly  sup- 

Sorts  the  revolution  in  Greece,  1848,  65— subsequently 
iflowns  It,  58— a  party  to  the  proposed  league  against 
Great  Britain,  106— military  importance  of  railways 
In,  xllx.  49  note— position  of,  on  the  Schleswlg  ques- 
tion, liil.  40— intervention  of,  in  Hesse-Casael,  98— 
treaty  with  Austria,  etc,  f  ft.— the  Intervention  In  Hnn- 
gary  first  sought,  Iv.  80— her  Intervention  applied  for 
by  Anstria,  88,  89— plan  of  Hungarian  campaign  by, 
46— Jealousy  between,  and  Austria,  after  the  war,  86— 
differences  with,  regarding  Hungarian  refligeea,  Ivi.  56 
—part  taken  by.  In  affair  of  Don  Paclflco,  58— danger 
from  fleet  of,  1860,  60— effscta  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion on,  Ivii.  66. 

Russia  proper,  population  of,  1881,  IT.  xxvi.  41  note. 

Russians,  numbera  of,  in  Parts,  1819, 1.  Iz.  8— Uieir  mode 
of  fighting  the  Turks,  II.  xiiL  58. 

Russian  America,  settlement  of  the  boundariet  of;  I.  Till. 
97. 

Russian  engineers,  means  used  by,  for  defanding  bat- 
teries against  ships*  broadsides,  III.  xxxiv.  28. 

Russian  Poland,  statistics  of,  II.  xxri.  44— state  of,  1848, 
IV.  llii.  49. 

Rnsflo- Belgian  loan,  the  question  of  the,  ITT.  zzxl.  11. 

Rtttherfurd,  lord  advocate,  bill  regarding  Jury  trial  Intro- 
duced by,  L  Iv.  80— lord  advocate,  1846,  IV.  xHlL  4 
note. 

Rutlandshire,  rates  of  mortality  in.  1841,  IV.  xll.  17  note. 

Ryblnski,  general,  operations  of,  II.  xxvi.  60— appointed 
to  the  command  aiter  fall  of  Warsaw,  and  retires  into 
Prussia,  98— and  the  Polish  banquet,  IV.  xllv.  58. 

Rye,  general,  defeat  of  the  Prussians  by,  IV.  lilL  96— his 
deatli,  ib. 

Rye,  partially  dlsfhinchlsed,  IL  zxllL  42  note. 

RyU,  defeat  of  the  Ghoorkas  at,  III.  xxxix.  48. 

Rylei^  %  leader  of  the  Rusalaa  oonspiraoy,  L  rUL  118, 


121, 188, 186— character  of  Pestel  by,  183— c<mdexnned 
to  death,  187- bis  demeanor  on  execution,  188 — ^lifs  ex- 
ecution, 189 — ^heroism  of,  146  note— generosity  of  Nich- 
olas to  the  widow  of,  143. 
Rynden,  general,  defeat  and  death  of,  IT.  zr.  118w 
Ryotwar  system,  the,  in  Madias,  TIL  xxxix.  23. 
i^weki,  retreat  of,  into  Gallda,  IL  xxvi.  92. 


Baarsfleld,  general,  treaehei7  of,  Rgazdiog  Cbe  ivrolt  at 
Cadiz,  I.  vii.  58,  60.         , 

Sabalkansky,  tee  Dtebltch. ' 

Badle,  advance  of  Nugent  to,  IV.  Hi.  44 

Sack,  counselor,  III.  zxvti.  17. 

Sacken,  general,  check  of.  In  Gurlel,  II.  xv.  107— at  bat- 
tle of  Kalnly,  97— at  Milll  Dux,  99— forces  under,  1889, 
118— defeat  of,  on  the  Niemen,  xzvL  89 — defeats  the 
Poles  at  IVilna,  81. 

Sacred  Battalion,  the  Gredc,  IL  zir.  16— destruction  of; 
at  Dragasehan,  88. 

Sacred  Battalion,  the,  of  Madrid,  L  zL  64,  65-^efeat  the 
Royal  Guard,  66. 

Sacrilege,  law  against,  la  lYance,  H.  zvL  88 — it  repealed, 
xxiv.  61. 

Sade,  M.  de,  exposition  of  government  pcdiej  by,  1838, 
ni.  XXX.  14. 

Sadler,  Mr.,  alignments  of,  against  Catholic  emandpatfro, 
II.  xxL  140— rote  o^  on  the  address,  1880,  xzIL  £5— 
speech  of,  against  reform,  xxiiL  58. 

Sam,  a  Roman  revolutionist,  IV.  UL  110. 

Saganlugh,  pass  of,  H.  xv.  67— cavalry  combat  at,  78 — 
position  of  the  Turks  in  the,  98. 

Sahara,  description  of  the,  IV.  zIt.  1, 8— its  dependence 
on  the  Tel,  8— its  climate,  4. 

Sahels,  terms  of  treaty  of  La  Tkfba  reganUng,  IIL  zzxliL 
117. 

St.  Algnan,  Angnste,  H.  zvU.  67  note— elected  a  member 
of  the  Deputies,  I.  ix.  9. 

St  Andr6,  Jean  Bon,  indemnity  to,  I.  iz.  108  note. 

St.  AnUrfne,  rising  of  the  wornnen  of,  1820,  I.  iz.  74— 
and  1830,  II.  xvii.  60— ^meute  In  faubourg  of,  xzr.  5 — 
rising  of,  1832,  HI.  zxix.  68— barricade  of,  earried  by 
the  troops,  71— revolt  in,  1840,  IV.  zllv.  97. 

St.  Amauld,  marshal,  on  the  Zouaves,  IIL  xzz.  89 — char- 
acter of,  IV.  xlv.  19— minister  at  war,  IviiL  41 — tneas- 
urea  against  the  Assembly,  44— and  the  coup-d*6tat,  4S. 

St  Aulaure,  M.  de,  courve  followed  by.  after  the  fall  of 
Decazes,  I.  ix.  60 — concun  in  the  Austrian  interven- 
Uon  In  Italy.  IIL  xzlz.  87 — ^his  defense  of  the  adzare 
of  Ancona,  80. 

St  Benoit,  dispersion  of  the  Canadian  fnsnxigents  at,  and 
destruction  of  the  village,  ITL  xzzviL  83. 

St.  Bernard,  passage  <tf  the,  Dnmas*s  account  of,  IL  ztHL 
46. 

St  Chamont,  H.  de,  L  ifL  88. 

St  Charles,  meeting  of  the  Canadian  revolnttonlsts  at, 
ni.  zzxvIL  78 — defeat  of  the  Canadian  Inamvents  at, 
88. 

St  Cloud,  signing  of  the  ordonnances  at,  IL  zviL  09— pro- 
ceedings, etc.,  of  conrt  at,  during  the  Three  Dayv,  76 — 
mission  of  Uberal  peers  to,  80 — ^retreat  of  the  Guard  to, 
88— retreat  of  the  court  from,  90. 

St  Cyr,  Gottvion,  minister  at  war  In  Mlb,  L  lit  9 — reor- 
ganization of  the  army  by,  86 — retiree  whh  Talleyrand, 
48 — accession  of,  to  the  ministry,  vL  89 — sketch  of  his 
career,  41— new  law  of  recruiting  Introduced  by,  47 — 
views  of,  in  1818,  78— reappointed  minister  at  vfai\  79 
— measures  of,  with  regard  to  the  army,  81 — views  o^  on 
the  dectoml  law,  Ix.  88— dismissed  from  the  ministry,  23. 

St  David's,  bishop  of,  votes  for  the  reform  bill,  IL  zliL  105. 

St  Denis,  chureh  of,  grant  for,  HI.  zzz.  18  note. 

St  Denis,  success  of  the  Canadian  Insurgents  at,  IIL 
zxxvll.  81 — capture  of  it,  88. 

St  Denys,  one  of  Napoleon's  attendants  at  St  Helena,  I. 
ix.  116. 

St  Domingo,  aooeptance  of  the  constitution  In,  I.  vIL  88— 
formal  recognition  of  the  independence  of,  IL  zvL  4(K- 
leglslative  measures  regarding,  48— effects  of  the  loss 
of,  on  France,  zviL  181 — present  state  of  negroes  in, 
nt  zzzL  96. 

St  Etlenne,  prosperans  condition  at^  1884,  IL  zvL  18— In- 
surrection at,  1S34,  in.  zzz.  47. 

St  Eostache,  defeat  of  the  Canadian  insmngents  at,  IIL 
zzzviL  83. 

St  Fdllx,  M.  de,  L  z.  10  note. 

St  Gall,  changes  In  constitution  of^  1880,  IL  zzfv.  86— 
decision  of,  on  the  Jesuit  question,  TV.  zlvL  9B  and  on 
the  Sunderbund,  ib. 

St  Geoige,  defeat  of  the  Turks  at,  IL  ziv.  TS. 

St  Geoiiges,  M.  de,  IV.  IvIL  48. 

St  Germain,  partially  disfranchised.  H.  z^L  48  noltt. 

St  Germains,  lord,  life-preservation  bOl  ftr  Iveland  iatr^ 
dnced  by,  IL  zUL  70. 
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81.  0«nnaix»  P  Anzeirois,  defeat  of  the  Royaliite  at,  11. 
xviL  81 — tumult  In  1831,  on  funeral  aerrice  for  the 
£>ake  de  Berri,  zxv.  43— eack  of  the  church,  44 
St.  €}«ry,  Bl,  on  the  endowment  of  the  cleri^y,  L  111  118 
at.  Helena,  Mil  for  the  detention  of  Nwoleon  at,  L  IL  M 
— the  reeidence,  death,  and  hurial  of  Napoleon  at,  ix. 
lis  et  ivq. — proposed  removal  of  remains  of  Napdeon 
from,  IIL  xxxlv.  T8— vemoval  of  the  remains  of  Napo- 
leon fWm,  86. 
St.  Helena  Memoins  the,  IL  zriiL  48— eensatiOD  earned 

by  them,  I.  ix.  115. 
Si.  Helena,  dispute  between  France  and  FOrtngal  regaid- 

inpr,  II.  XXV.  77. 
St.  lago,  defeat  of  General  Porller  near,  I.  vlL  89. 
St.  Immc,  the  cathedral  of,  at  SL  Petereburg,  L  vilL  M^ 
St.  IvcA,  partiaUy  diufhuichiaed,  IL  xxilL  42  nolei 
St.  Jean  d*Acre,  see  Acre. 
SL  John  River,  the,  claimed  by  the  United  Btatea,  IV.  xU. 

8  J — its  navigation  ceded  to  them.  9L 
SL  Juan  d'Ulloa,  bombardment  or,  by  the  French,  m. 

xxxlv.  27. 
SL  Laurent,  lunette  of,  at  Antwerp,  HL  xzlz.  89— etorm- 

fnfiroflt,91. 
8L  Leos  defeat  of  Garibaldi  at,  IV.  liL  117. 
SL   Leonardo,  lord,  on   the   ootton-fipinnerB*  trial,  TV. 

xxxviL  55  note — ^lord  chancellor,  Ivl.  64  note. 
SL  Leu,  the  duchess  de,  I.  ilL  78 — ^her  chfiteau  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Napoleonista,  IIL  xxxiiL  68 — death  of, 
xxxlv.  80. 
SL  Leu.  death  of  the  Duke  de  Bourbon  at,  IT.  zxlv.  57. 
SL  Louis,  fort,  capture  of,  at  Cadle,  L  xii.  85. 
SL  Lncie,  great  hurricane  in,  1881,  III.  xxxL  87. 
SL  Lne,  defeat  of  the  Turks  at,  IL  xiv.  98. 
SL  Mande,  proposed  reform  banquet  at.  IV.  xliv.  81. 
SL  Marreau,  rising  of  the  workmen  o^  1880,  IL  zvlL  69— 

and  1832,  IIL  xxlx.  62. 
SL  Haure,  madame  de,  IL  xviL  96i 
SL  Mawe*s,  disl^nehised,  II.  xxUL  48  note. 
SL  Meri,  cloister  of^  made  the  head-qnarters  of  the  insur- 
gents, IIL  xxiz.  70 — storming  of  it  by  the  troops,  78-— 
renewed  stru^le  in.  May,  1^9,  xxxiv.  87. 
St.  MlchaeI*B,  disfhmchited,  n.  xxiiL  48  note. 
SL  Michel.,  general,  indecision  of,  during  revolt  of  Ton- 

louKe,  IV.  xliv.  68. 
St.  Michel,  imprisonment  of  June  insurgents  at,  IV.  L  94. 
SL  Nicholas,  desperate  defense  of  convent  of,  IL  xiv.  107. 
8l  Ouen,  cholera  at,  HI.  xxix.  82  noC«. 
SL  Paul,  Menddssohn's,  IIL  xxvUL  85l 
SL  Riurs,  monuments  erected  In,  L  IL  68— Welllngton*0 

interment  in,  IV.  IvL  79. 
SL  P  Jlagie,  escape  of  the  prisoners  under  trial  for  treason 

fh>m,  m.  xxxliL  25. 
8l  Peter  and  SL  Paul,  burial  of  Alexander  in  cathedral 

of,  I.  viil.  107. 
8L  Petersburg,  population  of,  I.  viiL  80— educational  es- 
tablishments aL  21 — the  origin  of,  39 — return  of  Alex- 
ander to,  in  1815,  57— establiflhroent  of  university  at, 
65— the  flood  of  1824  in.  98 -description  of  its  situation. 
93,  94— effects,  etc,  oi  the  inundation,  95 — burial  <» 
Alexander  at,  107 — expiatory  ceremony  on  the  scene  of 
the  revolt,  144 — ^the  cholera  in,  and  conduct  of  Nicholas 
during  it,  n.  XX vL  94— ravages  of  cholera  in,  IIL  xxix. 
81. 
St.  Roeh,  church  of;  attack  by  \he  mob  on,  IL  xxv.  4R, 
Saint-Romans.  marquis  de,  resignation  of,  IL  xxiv.  44. 
St  Simon,  defense  of  assassination  of  princes  by.  I.  ix.  80. 
SL  Simoniana,  views  of  the,  as  to  the  cause  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  working  classes,  HL  xxix.  T — trial  of  the 
leaders  of  the,  xxx.  8. 
St  Simonlanism,  spread  of,  among  the  working  dasies  of 

Paris,  IL  xxv.  40. 
8L  Spiridion,  capture  of  convent  of,  IL  xiv.  160. 
SL  Sulpice,  the  curd  of,  attends  Ney  to  execution,  L  ill.  89. 
SL  Thomas  Aquinas,  artillery  d^pAt  of,  captured  by  the 

insurgents,  IL  xvii.  69. 
8L  Vincent,  great  hurricane  io,  1881,  m.  xxxL  87— grant 

to,  89. 
Salsona,  the  Soei^  des,  TV.  xlvlL  49— organization,  ob- 
jects, etc.,  of,  IIL  xxxiv.  36— insurrection  of.  87. 
Sakhtouri,  defeat  of  the  Turkish  fleet  at  Samos  by,  IL  xiv. 
110    and  again,  185— approaches   Missolonghi,  ISO- 
raises  the  blockside,  ISL 
fialaberry,  M..  aiguments  ot,  against  the  new  law  of  re- 
cruiting, I.  vi.  51. 
Salamanca,  address  to  Ferdinand  VIL  finom  the  universi- 
ty of,  L  viL  84. 
Salamis,  the  Athenians  retire  to,  IL  xiv.  118. 
Salaries,  Sir  James  Graham's  motion  for  redaction  of,  IL 

xxU.8a 
Balasco,  gtoeral,  arranges  atmistke  with  Radetsky,  IV. 

lii.76. 
Salazar,  Don  Lois  Maria,  minister  of  loartne,  L  zIL  96 
notA. 


Sildanha,  eonnL  heads  the  expedition  to  Terceira,  II.  xxii 

14,15. 
Sale,  mi^,  afterward  Sir  R,  at  the  capture  of  Kemen- 
dine.  III.  xxxix.  57 — further  operations  o^  60 — success- 
es or,  before  Rangoon,  63 — at  battle  of  MlUoon,  71 — at 
the  assault  of  Ghuznee,  xl.  70.  71— created  a  knight,  75 
— left  in  eommamd  at  Jellulabad,  78 — defeats  of  Dost 
Mohammed  by,  90 — operations  against  him,  91 — forces 
under,  at  JeUalabad,  100— ordered  by  Macnaghten  to 
Cabul,  105— decides  on  not  obeying,  113 — heroic  con- 
duct of,  at  JeUalabad,  135,  TV.  xlviiL  49— defense  of 
JeUalabad  by,  66,  57  et  e»q — relieved  by  Pollock,  63— 
his  previous  heroic  defense,  64 — defeat  of  the  Afghans, 
65 — brigade  under,  during  advance  to  Cabul,  87 — at 
the  Uuft-KotuU  91 — soit  forward  for  deliverance  of  the 
captives,  108— meeting  with  Lady  Sale,  105— death  of, 
at  Moodkee,  xlix.  65. 

Sale,  lady,  IV.  xlviii.  101, 108— delivennee  of,  104— meet- 
ing of,  with  her  husband,  105. 

Saleh  Pacha,  deposition  of,  IL  xiv.  84 — of  Maidan,  |n«p- 
aratlons  of,  agninst  the  Russians,  xv.  84 — attack  on 
Akhalsikh  by,  85— forces  under,  and  his  position,  IN), 
98 — defeat  of,  at  Kainly,  95  et  $eq. — evacuates  Hassan 
Kale,  and  falls  back  on  Eraeroum,  101. 

Saleh  Mohammed,  treaty  with,  for  liberating  Lady  Sale, 
etc.,  IV.  XlviiL  102. 

Salerno,  capture  of,  by  the  Neapolitan  revoluttonista,  I. 
vii.  107. 

Salic  law.  Introduction  of  the,  into  Spain,  TV.  xlvL  Si- 
its  abrogation,  86.  / 

Sails,  M.  de,  during  the  Three  Days,  IT.  xviL  81. 

Salisbury,  marquis  of,  privy  seal,  1868,  IV.  Ivl.  64  note. 

Salisbury,  speech  of  Lord  Brougham  at.  III.  xxxi.  159. 

Salmon,  imported,  proposed  new  tariff  on,  IV.  xli.  4T 
note. 

Salmond,  Mr.,  at  the  loss  of  the  Birkenhead,  TV.  Ivi.  71. 

Salom,  Friedrich,  the  works  of,  III.  xxviii.  86. 

Salona,  capture  of,  bv  the  Greek  insurgents,  II.  xiv.  88 
— and  again,  xv.  141. 

Salonica,  pacha  of,  II.  xiv.  89— forces  nnder,  1882,  68 — 
suppression  of  the  insnrreetion  in  Macedonia  by,  69. 

Salonica,  population  of,  IT.  xiii.  S2  note— massacres  of 
Greeks  at,  xiv.  24 — ^besieged  by  the  insurgents,  88— 
establishment  of  academy  at.  III.  xxxti.  58. 

Salop,  additional  members  for,  II.  xxiil.  42  note. 

Salt,  rise  in  the  duty  on,  L  il.  89 — the  taxes  on,  in  India, 
III.  xxxix.  20 — the  government  monopoly  of,  in  In- 
dia, and  revenue  from  it,  84 — repesl  of  tax  on,  in 
France,  1848.  IV.  I.  98. 

Salt  duties,  debate  on  the,  in  the  Fieneh  Assembly,  IV. 
Ivii.  5. 

Salt  mines,  the  Polish,  IT.  zxvl.  48. 

Salt  tax,  motion  for  reduction  of  the,  T,  z.  148 — ^its  re- 
duction, 144 

Saltash,  disfmncbised,  IL  xxliL  42  note. 

Saltoun,  lord,  IV.  xlviii.  48. 

Saltpetre,  prices  of,  1884-1895,  II.  xix.  64  note. 

Salvador,  Don  Soncher,  trial  of,  decreed  by  the  Cortes, 
I.  xl.  55— suicide  of,  xii.  84. 

Salvandy,  tiie  works  of,  II.  zviil.  84 — becomes  minister 
of  public  instruction,  HI.  xxxiii.  86— succeeds  Ville- 
main  as  minltiter  of  public  instruction,  IV.  xlvl.  5— 
decree  against,  1.  10. 

Salverte,  M.,  IL  xvii.  6T  note. 

Salveste.  BL,  Ensdbe,  at  the  i^meral  of  Lafkyette,  HL 
xxx.  58.  • 

Samoa,  Insurrection  in,  and  massacre  of  the  Turks,  IT. 
xiv.  84<— danger  of,  109— defeat  of  the  1\irkish  fleet  off, 
and  Its  deliverance,  110  —  threatened  by  the  Turks, 
1826, 148— excluded  from  kingdom  of  Greece,  xv.  143. 

San  Marcial,  regiment  of,  revolt  of,  at  Cadiz,  I.  xii.  88. 

San  Marcial,  defeat  of  Mlna  at,  1890,  IL  xxiv.  68. 

San  Martin,  suppression  of  the  tumult  at  Madrid  by,  T. 
xi.  42 — energy  of,  against  the  Madrid  rioters,  60. 

San  Miguel,  M.,  becomes  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  T. 
xi.  60— a  member  of  the  Spanish  committee  in  France, 
TL  xxiv.  66. 

San  Sebastian,  blockaded  by  the  Ftench,  T.  xii.  7S— sur- 
render of,  8S. 

Sanchaga,  defeat  of  the  Royalists  at,  T.  xi.  T6. 

Sand,  George,  the  romances  of,  II.  xviii.  71. 

Sand,  the  assassination  of  Kolzebue  by,  I.  ix.  87,  ITL 
xxvil.  24 — his  execution,  and  sensation  excit^  by  it, 
89 — ^influence  of  it  on  the  cause  of  freedom,  86. 

SandfonI,  Mr.,  bean  the  Burmese  proposals  of  peace,  IIL 
xxxix.  78. 

Sandilli,  a  Gaffre  chief,  IV.  Ivl.  48. 

Sandjak  Sheriff,  the,  brought  out  against  the  Janlxariea, 
II  Tw.  9  et  aeq. — displayed  against  the  Russians  in 
18?8,  88. 

Sandon,  lord,  returned  for  Liverpool,  1838,  III.  xxxi.  26 
—and  ag«in,  1835,  xxxv.  19— moves  the  address,  1586^ 
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Bandowy,  OMrton  of,  to  the  British,  III.  xzzlx.  TS. 
Sandwich,  partially  dlafranehiBed,  II.  xxliL  42  note. 
Sandwich,  atrocities  of  the  American  aympathlzen  at, 

and  their  defeat,  IIL  zxxvlL  lOe—ezecution  of  the 

leaders,  108. 
Sanitary  iraprovementa,  oommeiioement  of.  In  England, 

III.  xxzL  0. 
Santa  Crus,  the  marquis  de,  L  xl.  70. 
Santa  Cruz,  defeat  of  the  Spaniards  at,  I.  xii.  77. 
SanU  Lucia,  battle  of,  IV.  liL  41. 
Santa  Maria,  emharkatlon  of  Ferdinand  at,  I.  ziL  89. 
Santa  Petri,  capture  of,  at  Cadiz,  I.  xii.  68. 
Santander  declared  a  free  port,  L  vii.  61. 
Santinl,  one  of  Napoleon's  attendants  at  St.  Helena,  L 

ix.  lie. 

Sanzas,  oolonel,  murder  of,  at  Palermo,  I.  vii.  ill. 

Saone,  the,  vote  for  Improving  the  narigatlon  of^  IV. 
xliv.  43_inundation  of,  1811,  58. 

Sappiio,  Grill  parser's  drama  of.  III.  xxriii.  86. 

Saracens,  conquests  of  the,  orer  the  nomads  of  Northam 
Africa,  III.  xxxill.  9& 

Saragossa,  insurrection  at,  1880,  I.  vii.  60>-proclamation 
of  the  constitution  at,  78 — disturbances  in,  80— >the 
Communeros  In,  xl.  40— Riego's  plot  at,  41 — agitation 
on  his  arrest,  44— reception  of  the  French  in,  xiL  74— 
▼iolence  of  th3  Royalists  in,  81. 

Saratoga,  Lord  £zmouth  at  the  capitulation  of,  I.  il.  69 
note. 

Sardar-Abad,  capture  of,  by  the  Russians,  II.  xilL  78— 
and  again,  xv.  84. 

Sardinia,  offset  of  representatlTe  institutions  in,  I.  L  67 
— oontribtttlons  from  Franco  to,  llL  43  note— the  king 
of,  reforms  Introduced  by,  vVL  101— commencement  or 
the  revolution  In,  118— revolt  in  Alessandria  and  Turin, 
119— the  Icing  accept*  the  constitution,  180— abdication 
of  the  king,  181 — movements  of  tlie  insurgents,  viii.  60 
— preparations  of  the  allied  sovereigns  i^g^nst  them, 
81— Increasing  difBcoltles  of  the  insurgents,  88— their 
defeat,  83 — termination  of  the  var,  84 — reaction  in, 
and  treaty  with  Austria,  80— the  queen  of,  at  Verona 
during  the  congress,  xiL  14— king  of,  treaty  for  evacu- 
ation of  his  dominions,  l5->reclprocity  treaty  with,  II. 
zix.  29  note— revolutionary  excitement  in,  1830,  xxiv. 
87— attempted  insurrection  io,  1830,  xxv.  26— Liberal 
and  Propagandist  conspiracy  in,  1683,  III.  xxx.  84— 
treaty  with,  regarding  the  slave-trade,  IV.  xliv.  49— 
movement  in,  1847,  xlvl.  70— growing  excitement  in, 
76 ^great  reforms  introduced  into,  79— constitution  pro- 
claimed in,  86— invasion  of.  threatened  by  the  French, 
1848, 1.  40— forces  of,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with 
Austria,  111.  18— ^ses  Charles  Albert— the  war  with  Aus- 
tria, 25  et  »eq. — ^new  ministry,  88 — renewal  of  the  war, 
84 — forces  on  renewal  of  the  war,  85 — feeling  of  the 
troops  on  renewal  of  the  war,  87 — proclamation,  ib, — 
abdication  of  Charles  Albert,  96— armistice,  98— the 
Deputies  rdect  It,  and  are  dissolved,  99 — ^insurrection 
at  Genoa,  101  —  its  suppression,  102 — conclusion  of 
peace  with  Austria,  180— conduct  of  her  oommandeni 
during  the  war,  188. 

Barrans,  M.,  his  work  on  Louis  Philippe,  IV.  xliv.  66i 

Sarre-Louis,  surrendered  by  France  to  the  alilea,  L  ill.  48. 

Sarnm,  disfranchised,  II.  xxiil.  48  note. 

Bass,  general,  IV.  Iv.  69. 

B.Uory,  Louis  Napoleon  at  review  at,  IV.  Ivll.  80. 

Battara.  the  n^^h  o^  IIL  xxxix.  48— talcan  prisoner,  49 
— de^beed,  xL  17. 

Battara,  capture  of,  by  the  British,  III.  xxxix.  49 — incor- 
poration of,  with  British  India,  IV.  xUx.  1*20. 

Saumur,  attack  on  Bei^famin  Constant  at,  L  ix.  90. 

Baurin,  Mr.,  attorney-general  for  Ireland,  L  x.  116— re- 
tires, lb. 

Sanzet,  cdoneL,  a  leader  of  the  conspiracy  in  the  army,  L 
ix.  8L 

Bauzet,  M.,  defense  of  the  ex-ministers  of  Charies  X.  br, 
IL  xxv.  11— mlnbter  of  Justice  under  Thiers,  IIL  *•**"*■ 
62  note— on  the  labor  question,  IV.  xliv.  38. 

Bavary,  ma  Roviga 

Bave^ay,  monument  of,  defaced,  IIL  xxix.  49. 

Savings  banks,  general  establishment  of,  In  Great  Britain, 
I.  Iv.  26— progress  of,  In  Ireland,  IIL  xxzi.  124  note— 
of  BmsselK,  fiiiliure  of,  xxxiv.  26  —  proceedings  of  the 
French  revolutionists  regarding,  1848,  IV.  1.  81— sus- 
pension of  cash  payments  by,  in  France,  1S48,  46b 

fiavoy,  the  duke  of,  forces  under,  etc.,  IV.  111.  86— crosses 
the  Minclo,  37— at  Sta  Lucia,  41— operations  under,  68 
— abdication  of  (Charles  Albert  in  favor  of,  96. 

Bavoy,  attempted  revolntion  in,  IV.  liL  30. 

Baxe-Coburg,  princess  of,  marriage  oi,  to  the  Dnke  de  Ne- 
mours, in.  xxxiv.  71. 

Baxe-Coburg,  representation  of,  In  the  Diet,  HL  xxviL  4 
note— population  and  military  contingent,  6  note — ^ttie 
family  of,  xxxviiL  6. 

Baxe-CobuiK-Ootha,  represenUtion  oi;  in  the  Diet,  IIL 


xxviL  4  note— population  and  military  continsent.  5 
note— accepts  the  Germanic  constitution  of  1648,  IV.  m. 
7L 

Saxe-Hildbnrghansen,  representation  of,  in  the  Diet,  HL 
xxviL  4  note—population  and  military  contingent,  6 
note. 

Saxe-MeiningBn,  representation  of.  In  the  Diet,  IIL  xxvn. 
4  note — ^population  and  military  contingent,  5  note. 

Saxe- Weimar,  representation  of,  in  the  IMet.  IIL  xxvfi.  4 
note — ^population  and  military  contingent,  5  note — ac- 
cepts the  Germanic  constitution  of  1848,  Iv.  iilL  77. 

Saxony,  position  of  the  forces  of,  in  France,  L  liL  83— 
Fouch6  appointed  minister  to,  but  recalledl,  40 — contri- 
butions from  France  to,  48  note — marriage  of  Ferdinand 
VU.  to  princess  of,  viL  63— revolutionary  morement  in, 
1830,  n.  xxiv.  84— revolntlonaiy  exdtemait  and  insur- 
rectlons  in,  1881,  xxv.  83 — duchies  of,  representation  o^ 
In  the  Diet,  III.  xxvlL  4  note— votes  oty  in  the  Gennaa- 
ic  Diet,  ib, — ^population  and  military  oontingent,  6  note 
— reciprocity  treaty  between,  and  Holland,  61— annycl^ 
XXX.  96  note— king  of,  visit  of,  to  Queen  Victoria,  IT. 
xlL  119— statistics  of;  liiL  6  note— a  member  of  the  ZcQ- 
Verein,  13— liberal  concessions  In,  1848,  21 — ^r^ects  the 
Germanic  constitution  of  1848,  76 — ^ravolationary  oat- 
break  In,  1848, 81 — Germanic  constitution  agreed  to  by, 
84  et  8eq. 

Say,^M.,  on  the  eanse  of  the  d^ressed  oonditfon  of  the 
working  classes,  IIL  xxlx.  7. 

Scanderbeig,  the  struggle  of,  against  the  Turks,  IL  xxvL  4 

Scaroity,  prevalence  Of,  in  1816, 1.  IL  7— in  France,  1817, 
vL  26— severity  of;  in  France,  1847.  IV.  xlviL  16. 

Soariett,  Sir  James,  attorney-general,  IL  xxL  66  note- 
resignation  of;  96— prosecution  of  the  Morning  Joumsl 
by,  xxlL  6& 

Schaffgotsche,  count.  IV.  UL  66. 

Schamhorst,  the  reforms  of,  in  Pnusia,  IIL  xxviL  48— 
the  mniUry  system  of,  FV.  lliL  7. 

Schanfup,  lieutenant,  IL  xv.  124  note. 

Schaumbuig-Lippe,  representation  of.  in  tb«  Diet,  ID. 
xxviL  4  note — population  and  miUtaiy  contingent,  5 
note. 

SclieffBr,  mission  of;  to  the  Dnke  of  Oriesns,  IL  xxiv. 
16. 

Scheldt,  the,  fortresses  on.  terms  of  treaty  of  Atx4»-Cha- 
nelle  regarding,  L  vL  69 — settlement  of  navigation  oi; 
la  xxix.  96. 

Schelling,  placed  at  the  head  of  public  instnietlon  in  Prus- 
sia, IIL  xxviL  66— the  philosophy,  etc,  of,  xxvlil.  64 

Schiller,  De  Stag's  criticisms  on,  IL  xvUL  16— parallel  be. 
tween.  and  Goethe,  IIL  xxvllL  17 — character  of  his  drs- 
mas,  18— his  powers  of  the  pathetic  and  of  rhetorie,  19 
— his  merits  as  a  lyric  poet,  20— as  a  historian,  8L 

Schimnlk,  the,  in  Russia,  L  vilL  108. 

SclUechtonau,  defeat  of  Struve  at,  IV.  lilL  48. 

Schlegel,  the  works  of,  m.  xxvliL  60— the  critSotanw  of;  IL 

Schlegel,  F.,  the  works  of.  m.  xxvilL  6& 

Schlelnltz,  M.,  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  IV.  IIIL  6L 

Schleswig,  capture  of,  by  the  Pmssians,  IV.  liiL  89— dis- 
trict of,  overrun  by  the  Danes.  102. 

Schlesw1'.;-IIol«tein,  first  demanos  of  Germany  regarding, 
IV.  UiL  34— liistory  of  the  question,  86— cUims  of  tl» 
duchies,  36— the  revdt,  {b.^nvas1on  by  Prussia,  37— 
victory  of  the  Danes,  86— renewed  Invaaioa,  89— «nnis- 
tioe,  42— resolution  of  the  Diet  at  Frsnkfort  on,  64— set- 
tlement  of,  by  Olmfitz  convention,  98— renewal  of  bos- 
tIlitie^  96  rt  seq — treaty  with  Prussia,  97— renewal  of 
war.  98— final  settlement,  108^103. 

Schllck,  general,  forces  under,  iV.  Iv.  6 — defeats  of;  by 
Georgey,  11— Joins  Whidlschisrats,  16— at  Kapolna,  17 
—defeated  at  Uort,  82— captures  Raab,  65— at  tettle  of 
Acz,  56— defeat  of  Geoisey  by.  77. 

Sehlosser,  the  works  of,  m.  xxvfiL  48. 

Schmeriing,  M.,  IV.  UiL  46— resigns,  69. 

Schneider,  general,  IV.  xUv.  66 — war  mlnjatur  nndsr 
Sonlt,  1839,  m.  xxxiv.  38  note. 

Srhoedde,  general,  IV.  xlvUL  48. 

Bchoenbrunn,  death  of  the  Dnke  of  Belffhstadt  at,  IIL 
xxx.  12. 

Schomberg,  H.  von,  IV.  UIL  64. 

Schonen,  If.  de,  IL  xvli.  67  note— signs  dethranenMnt  of 
the  king,  xvL  87— declares  against  all  negotlaUons  with 
the  king,  xvIL  86— embassy  o^  to  the  king,  91— major- 
Itv  agiOnst,  as  vice-president  of  Depatiea,  IIL  xxx. 

School  system  of  Scotland,  proposed  Introdnetlan  o£,  into 
England,  I.  x.  66. 

Seho^  Insufficiency  o^  in  Rossla,  L  vill.  81— ^staUish- 
ment  of,  In  Russia  by  Alexander,  66 — secretaries-geocr- 
al  of,  in  France,  ix.  98— stetisties  of,  in  England,  x.  67 
—spread  of,  in  Greece,  IL  xlv.  8 — ^the  Jesuit,  suppreM- 
ed  in  France,  xvL  81— number  of.  In  Prussia,  m.  xxriL 
9— repressive  measores  against  thai  In  QennAny,  81— 
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gntnts  ibr  aeti>bltohman»  of,  IV.  xUIL  M— ^ovenunent 
wystem  of,  under  Loate  Philippe,  zUv.  19— toe  Jesuit,  in 
j^raaoe,  xlvl.  5 — decree  for  establiahing,  in  the  Fftpel 
States,  66 — number,  of,  in  Prussle,  liiL  ik 

Schools  of  Uir,  refonn  of,  in  Sardinia,  IV.  xlvl.  70. 

Schramm,  general,  war  minister,  IV.  IviL  32 — zeeignfl, 
83. 

Schrekenstein,  M.,"  minister  at  var,  IV.  liiL  51, 

Bchrode,  defeat  of  the  Poles  at,  IV.  UiL  40. 

Schumla,  the  intrenched  camp  of,  IL  zili.  6ft— prepwra- 


tions  at,  for  campaign  of  1828,  zv.  38 — cavalry  action 
before,  46 — Uoekade  of,  47 — operations  before,  61--the 
bloekade  raised,  54^-attack  on  Wittgenstein  before,  66 
—Turkish  force  in,  1829,  111— opeiations  of  Diebitch 
against,  127— passes  through  the  Balkan  ftom,  12B— 
demonstrations  of  the  Russians  against.  180— oparatlans 
at,  after  the  passage  of  ttie  Balkan,  136. 

Sefawarsn,  M.,  IV.  lir.  SL 

Sehvartibnrg,  aooepts  the  Germanic  oonstittttian  of  1848, 
IV.  lilL  77. 

Scfawartaenberg,  Prince  Felfac,  IV.  lii.  66— at  Curtatone, 
51 — ezpositlcHi  of  views  of  A^ustria  by,  liiL  93 — charac- 
ter of,  liv.  41— ministry  of,  75— at  the  abdication  of  the 
emperor,  76— dismissal  of  Windischgrata  from  the  com- 
mand, Iv.  3L 

Sehwartx  Rudolstadt,  representation  of,  in  the  Diet,  III. 
xxviL  4  note— population  and  military  contingent,  6 
note. 

Behwarta  Sondershausen,  representation  of,  in  the  Diet, 
HL  xxvlL  4  note— population  and  milltaiy  contingent, 
6  note. 

Behwechafc,  battle  of,  IV.  llv.  7t 

Bohwirdel,  general,  execution  of,  IV.  Ir.  86. 

fichivyts,  democratic  constitution  of,  IV.  xlvL  88 — ^protest 
by,  against  the  suppression  of  the  convents,  92 — a  mem- 
ber of  the  Sunderbund,  94. 

Science,  impulse  given  by  the  war  to,  I.  v.  1— early  prog- 
ress o^  in  Germany,  IIL  xxviii.  6. 

Scinde.  terms  of  treaty  with  Shah  So<dah  regarding,  in. 
zL  64 — march  of  the  Afghanistan  expedition  through, 
69,  60 — reinforcements  for  Nott  prepared  in,  IV.  xlviiL 
77— description  of,  xlix.  1 — the  Ameers,  2— British  in- 
tercourse with,  8— treaties  with  the  Ameera,  4 — ^passage 
ef  Keane's  army  through,  5— treaty  of  1836  forced  on 
Ameers,  6 — views  of  EUenborough,  7— new  trelity  j^o- 
posed,  8— «nd  forced  on  the  Ameers,  9 — expedition 
against  Emannghur,  10  et  sra.— fresh  negotiations,  12 — 
attack  on  Outram  in  the  Residency,  18 — forces  on  both 
eid^,  14 — ^battle  of  Meanee,  16  et  aeq. — capture  of  Hy- 
derabad, 19 — position  of  Napier,  ^ — annexation  of 
Sclnde,  81 — ^proceedings  of  Bhere  Mohammed,  22 — ^bat- 
tle of  Hyderabad,  24— capture  of  Meerpoor  and  Omer- 
cote,  27 — ^flnal  dei^eat  of  Shere  Mohammed,  28— proc- 
lamation and  rewards,  29— refleetloos  on  its  conquest, 
80   121. 

Scindia,  the  treaty  with,  m.  xzzix.  84-~lto  discreditable 
terms,  85 — secretly  ikvors  the  Pindarrees,  46— heads  the 
confederacy,  but  compelled  to  submit,  46. 

Seloe,  prosperity  of^  befwe  the  revolution,  EL  zili.  48,  zlv. 
2.— 5ee  Chios. 

Scipios  the,  at  Navartno,  II.  zlv.  160, 161. 

Sclaves,  the,  original  chantctorlstie  of,  L  vliL  88— oppose 
the  Magyars  in  Hungary,  IV.  liv.  46.  * 

Sclavonlans,  the,  the  conquests  of,  H.  ziiL  4— settlements 
of,  in  Austria,  IV.  1111.  8 — ^numbers  of,  in  Austrian  em- 
pire, 8  note— in  Prussia,  4 — hostility  between,  and  the 
Magyars,  liv.  1& 

Sclavonic  Assembly,  prooeedii]^  of^  at  Prague,  IV.  liv. 
11— dissolved,  18. 

Sdavonle  character  adaptation  d^  to  its  appdnted  part  in 
the  world,  I.  L  72. 

Sclavonic  emj^r^  proposed  fonnatlon  of  AiIV.  liv.  14 

Scodra,  pacha  of,  defeat  of,  by  Bossarls,  u.  zlv.  94,  96— 
see  Mustapha— forces  ol^  1829,  zv.  HI— irruption  of,  189 
his  retreat,  ib, 

Scotch  banks,  pressure  on  the,  1847,  IV.  zlilL  102. 

Scotch  Church,  the  Free  Kirk  seoeselou  firom  the^  III. 
zzzviL  74  H  teq. 

Scotch  farmers,  Jealonay  of,  in  Ireland,  II.  xz.  12. 

Scotch  Dotesi  bill  prohibiting  the  circulation  of,  in  En- 
gland, II.  zzL  102. 

Scotch  spirits.  Increase  of  dntlea  on,  IL  zzii.  84 

Scotland,  reduced  produce  of  wheat  Id,  from  free  tnde,  I. 
1. 1<X— proportions  of  edoeated  and  uneducated  criminals 
in,  48— introduction  of  Jury  trial  in  civil  oases  into,  iv. 
lO^ita  failure,  20— the  parochial  school  system  of,  46— 
statistics  of  criroinala  in,  98  note — steam  navigation 
first  attempted  in,  v.  8— Tytiei^s  History  of,  66,  66— 
IncreasinR  disoontent  in,  z.  49— insnrreotion  in,  60 — 
ita  suppression,  61 — proposed  introduction  of  the  school 
■yatom  of,  into  England,  6^— proportion  of  chiMran  re- 
ceiving education  in,  67 — causes  of  the  success  of  the 
educational  ayatera  In,  60— newapapers  pubUahed  in^ 


I  1782, 1T90,  and  1821, 126  note-arrival  of  Charles  X., 
etc,  in,  II.  zvlL  98— average  produce  per  acre  in,  lis 
—reduction  of  duties  on  spirits  in,  and  ita  effects,  zix. 
72— crime  in,  1828..1880,  t».  note— her  early  reKistance 
to  England,  zz.  7— criminal  committals  in,  1822..1834, 
16  note — extinction  of  tithes  in,  21— tiie  banking  sys- 
tem of,  xxL  84— suppression  of  small  notes  prevented, 
26— operation  of  the  test  and  conioration  acta  regard- 
ing, 106, 108— proposed  scheme  of  reform  for,  zxiiL  46 
—minority  of  members  for,  agaluKt  the  reform  bill,  5T 
note,  68 — violence  at,  during  the  elections  of  1881, 66 — 
riote  in,  67— the  reform  bill  for,  78— passing  of  it,  116 
— effecte  of  it,  117 — county  and  borough  members  of, 
under  it,  119— education  in.  III.  zxvii.  9— analogy  be- 
tween, and  Germany,  as  to  religious  character,  xxviii. 
87— rise  of  retionaUsra  tn,  68--efrecta  of  the  refonn 

•  bill  in,  zzzi.  1— outbreak  of  cholera  in,  0— system  of 
tithe  commutation  in,  14— the  elections  for  1838  in,  26 
— those  of  1885  in,  xzzv.  SO— burgh  reform  In,  6— im- 
migration of  Irish  laborers  into,  46— paupers  in,  1840^ 
zxxvIL  46 — the  Free  Kirk  movement  in,  78  et  tuq. — 
eflecta  of  the  scbisin,  75 — ^I'eflections  on  it,  76 — ^the  elec- 
tions of  1841  for,  xxxviii  57  note— Liberal  majority  re- 
turned  bv,  61 — passion  for  self-government  in,  and  ito 
results,  68— riota  in,  1842,  IV.  xU.  21— banking  set  of 
1846  for,  116— miles  of  railway  eonipleti'd  in,  to  1850, 
xUL  6  note — diminution  of  crime  in,  during  itUway 
mania,  8  note — Introduction  of  poor-law  for,  history  of 
the  subject,  26— causes  of  old  law  being  evaded,  27 — 
the  evils  became  intolerable,  28 — ^provisions  of  the  bill, 
2ft— good  effected  by  it,  80— principles  of  statute  law  re- 
garding able-bodied  poor,  29  note— effecte  of  tlie  dnin- 
age  act  In,  xlili.  80— the  potato  disease  in  the  High- 
lands  of,  81— inefficiency  of  relief  afforded  by  tlie  poor-  , 
laws,  82— the  potato  disease  and  famine  in,  61— means 
taken  to  combat  it,  68— ^eontrlbntions  per  head  to  cus- 
toms and  excise  in,  compared  with  Ireland,  68— com- 
parative mortality  in  agricultural  and  manufacturing 
districta  93 ~- miles  of  railway  in,  122  note — inei-ease 
of  pauperism  and  expenditure  on  it,  1847-1848. 124  and 
note— committsls  for  crime  in,  1844-1849, 125  note- 
town  and  country  rates  of  mortality  in,  157  and  note — 
produeo  of  wheat  in,  under  free  trade,  160  note — pau- 
pers relieved  in,  184S-1S66, 162  note— pauperism  in, 
1848,  etc.,  Ivi.  4— diminiHlied  pi-oduction  of  wheat  in, 
81 — population  of.  1861,84 — mortality  in  town  and 
country  districts,  86  note. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  literary  character  of,  I.  v.  7 — peculiar 
character  of  his  writings,  8 — their  high  moral  charac- 
ter, 9— defecta  of  his  later  works,  10— Lockhart'ii  Life 
of,  48— on  the  coronation  of  George  IV.,  x.  107 — Ruper- 
intends  the  arracgementa  at  the  king's  visit,  162— hie 
defense  of  the  Scottish  banking  system,  II.  xxL  ^6 — at- 
tack on,  at  Jedburgh,  xxiii.  67  and  note. 

Scott,  Brigadier,  at  Maharajpora,  IV.  xlix.  Sd. 

Scott,  major,  at  the  RIckabasbee  fort.  III.  xL  110  note. 

Scott,  Miss  Jean,  afterward  wife  of  Canning,  I.  zL  8 
note. 

Scottish  attainders,  reversal  of  the,  II.  zz.  29. 

Scottish  banks,  act  of  1845  for  regulating  the,  IV.  zU. 
11& 

Scottish  Pariiament,  the  old,  legislation  of,  III.  zzzL  159 
and  note. 

Scottish  Worthies,  Tytier's,  I.  v.  66. 

Serope,  Mr.,  motion  by,  for  Irish  poor-law,  IIL  zzzvL 
4a 

Sculptors,  reoent  German,  IIL  zzviiL  76  et  aeq. 

Scutari,  pacha  of,  II.  xv.  Ill— the  suburb  of,  xiil.  40— 
population  of,  82  note^— approach  of  Ibrahim  Pacha  to, 
HI.  xxxiL  20. 

Sea,  the,  impassable  to  nomadic  barbarians,  I.  i.  70 — the 
mode  of  transit  in  mature  civilization,  th.— continand 
of,  necessary  to  the  Russian  conquest  of  Turkey,  II. 
zili.  67 — iroportanoe  of,  in  war  in  Syria,  III.  zzxiL  7— 
command  of,  importance  of,  aa  to  India,  zzziz.  12. 

Sea-coast,  military  importance  of,  in  Syria,  III.  zxxii.  T, 
63,  64— great  extent  of,  in  India,  xxxix.  12. 

Sea-ports,  original  want  of,  in  Russia,  I.  viiL  89. 

Seaford,  dlKfnnchised,  IL  xxllL  42  note. 

Seaton,  lord,  at  Wellington's  funeral,  IV.  IvL  78,  T9 
note. 

Sebastiani,  general,  L  liL  92,  II.  zvli.  67  note,  74  note — 
votes  for,  for  the  presidency,  81— protest  against  the 
dethronement  of  the  king,  79 — misHlon  of,  to  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  zziv.  16 — ^lieads  depnUtioii  offering  lieuten- 
ancy-general to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  27 — minister  of 
marine  under  Lonl^  Phillpiie,  44 — opposes  the  inter- 
vention in  Spain,  67 — becomes  mlnlKter  of  foreign  af- 
folrs,  zxv.  8— tenders  his  resignntlon,  59 — defense  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  ministers  by,  82  et  se^.— d  uel  bet  ■•  een, 
and  lAmarque,  86  note — on  the  fall  of  Poland,  and  at- 
tnck  by  the  mob  on  him,  86 — resignation  of.  III.  xxz. 
40L.aegotiatlona  o4  with  England  regarding  3elgiun» 
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xxxiT.  24— mnider  of  hla  daughter,  lY.  xlTli.  18, 14— 
removed  trom  Uie  eommand  in  PariK,  1848,  69. 

Sebastiani,  General  Horace,  indemnity  treaty  vith  the 
United  States  concluded  by,  HI.  xxxiii.  16. 

Sebastopol,  the  naral  attack  on,  and  its  failure.  III.  xxziv. 
90 — danger  to  ConBtantinople  from,  116 — Pelissier  at 
the  Btorming  of,  lY.  zlv.  20. 

Secondary  punishments,  necessity  for  certainty  in,  I.  !▼. 
94— neglect  of,  z.  94^  JII.  zxxviii.  7— how  this  was 
brought  about,  8. 

Secret  govemmeat,  discussion  in  the  DepuUes  on  the,  I. 
ix.  62. 

Secret-service  money,  vote  for,  in  France,  III.  xxxiii.  69 
—vote  of  Deputies  on,  1837,  xxxiv.  6— and  1839,  46. 

Secret  societies,  formation  of,  in  Spain,  I.  vii.  88,  92— in- 
fluence ot,  in  Italy,  103— their  origin,  104— their  previ- 
ous history  there,  106— suppression  of,  in  Russia,  viii. 
90 — prevalence  of,  in  the  Russian  army,  117 — preva- 
lence of, in  Paris,  in  1819,  ix.  27 — general  organization 
of,  throughout  France,  xi.  16,  17 — dangers  to  society 
arising  from,  22 — or  Oomrouneros  of  Spain,  the,  40 — 
increased  violence  of,  in  Spain,  49 — formation  of,  in 
Greece,  II.  xiv.  4— origin  and  objects  of,  in  Ireland, 
XX.  13--the  Irish,  powerlessness  of  the  law  igainst,  20 
— proposed  suppression  of  the  inferior,  by  the  Catholic 
Associstion,  27 — prevslenoe  and  objects  of,  in  Poland, 
xzvt  12 — in  Poland,  plans  of  the  leaders  of  the,  18, 14 
— Kotzebue*s  murder  prompted  by  the.  III.  zxvli.  26 — 
the  Prussian  cabinet  on  the,  27 — ^proceedings  against. 
In  Prussia,  39 — ^further  measures  against,  in  G«rmany, 
63 — formation  of,  by  the  Republicans  in  France,  xxx. 
11 — new  law  against,  in  France,  36— debate  on  it,  86  et 
teq.—it  is  passed,  40— general  resistance  of,  to  the  law 
against  them,  41 — their  organisation  and  objects,  42— 
report  of  Girod  de  TAin  on,  xxxiii.  17— proposed  fur- 
ther measures  against  the,  in  France,  36  et  aeq. — state, 
etc.,  of,  in  Switzerland,  67— formation  of  fresh,  in 
France,  91 — efforts,  etc.,  of,  in  Italy,  lY.  xlvi.  68 — forces 
of,  in  Purls,  1848,  xlvlL  49— in  Yienna,  1848,  iir.  1. 

Sectarianism,  obstacles  presented  by,  to  a  system  of  na- 
tional education,  I.  x.  69 — increase  of,  in  Scotland,  III. 
xxxvii.  76. 

Secular  colleges,  grants  to,  in  Ireland,  lY.  zlil.  22. 

Sedgwick,  professor,  I.  v.  41. 

Sedition,  effoi-ts  to  excite,  in  Great  Britain  In  1816, 1,  ii. 
66. 

Seditions  cries,  law  against.  In  France,  I.  iil.  64 — discus- 
sion on  it,  67. 

Seditious  meetings,  the  act  of  1817  for  prevention  of,  I. 
iv.  18. 

Seditious  meetings  bill,  the,  and  vote  on  it,  I.  x.  36. 

Seditions  meetings,  Lord  Tenterden  on  the  law  of,  II. 
xxiii.  26  note. 

Seditious  publications,  act  for  suppression  of,  I.  x.  8&— 
law  against  the  criers  of,  in  Paiiti,  III.  xxx.  84. 

Scdke-Sude,  appointed  grand  mufti,  II.  xiv.  84. 

Seed,  raising  the  potato  from,  lY.  xlii.  87  and  note. 

Seeds,  proposed  abolition  of  duty  on,  lY.  xlii.  49. 

Fegftswar,  defeat  of  Bern  at,  lY.  Iv.  69. 

Seglio,  cardinal,  lY.  lii.  79. 

Segiir,  count,  the  work  of,  II.  xviii.  48. 

Seine,  department  ol^  statistics  of  births  in,  IL  xxv.  42— 
elections  for,  lY.  L  64  note— Louis  Napoleon  dected  for, 
li.  19. 

Seine  canal,  vote  for  the,  lY.  xliv.  43. 

Self-acting  mules,  genera]  introduction  of;  in  cotton-spin- 
ning, in.  xxxvii.  66. 

Self-government,  impossibility  of,  I.  L  60 — effects  of  pas- 
sion for,  in  Scotland,  III.  xxxviiL  62 — right  of,  ooncoled 
to  the  cdonies,  IvL  48. 

SeUSshness,  the  government  of  LouJs  PhflippeLfounded  on, 
m.  XXX.  2.  * 

Sellm  L  and  IL.  the  conquests  of,  IL  xiiL  36. 

Sellm,  the  murder  of;  by  the  Janizaries,  II.  xv.  7. 

Selopis,  count,  lY.  xlvi  70. 

Semenoff,  revolt  of  the  regiment  of,  I.  viii.  87. 

Seminaries,  the  Jesuits,  suppressed  in  France,  n.  xvL  81. 

SemonvOle,  M.  de,  mission  of,  to  the  king,  II.  xviL  80. 

Senard,  M.,  minister  of  interior  under  Gavaignac,  lY.  L  97 
note. 

Senate,  the  Greek,  powers,  etc.,  of,  IL  xiv.  64. 

Senate,  the  Americsk,  colUsi(m  between,  and  the  president 
on  the  banking  question,  m.  xxxviL  19. 

Senate,  demands  of  the  Canadian  revolntionists  regarding 
the.  III.  xxxviL  77. 

Senior,  Mr.,  the  works  of,  I.  v.  88L 

Sennaar,  assigned  by  treaty  to  Mehemet  AIL,  IIL  xxxlL 
75— treaty  between  Turkey  and  Mehemet  Ali  regarding, 
xxxiv.  114. 

Seo  d'Uigel,  regency  estoUished  at,  L  xi.  78— defoat  of 
the  ConstitutlonaHsts  at,  74— flight  of  the  regency  from, 
T6— besieged  by  Mina,  *.  -*      ^         » 

Sepoys,  eharacter,  etc.,  of  the,  as  troops,  III.  xxxix.  27— 


characteristics  of  the,  78 —anecdote  of  the,  In  Beliide, 
lY.  xlix.  27  note— discontents  among  the,  1844|  47— 
number  of,  frtxn  Onde,  119. 

Sepoy  revolt,  causes  of  the,  FY.  IviL  63. 

Septenniality,  law  of,  in  France,  L  xiL  111 — aignnMBtt 
against  it,  112— carried,  ib. 

Sepulveds.  revolt  of,  against  the  Cortes,  L  xiL  98. 

Seraglio,  the.  at  Constantinople,  IL  xiiL  89. 

Serent,  the  duke  de,  L  UL  60. 

Sereschuners,  the  Austrian,  lY.  liL  86. 

Serb,  the,  number  and  condition  of,  lif  Rnnia,  L  riiL  87 
— ^pHvil^es  and  advantages  en^ed  by  them,  2S— 
Haxthausen  on,  and  their  enfhmchiiement  tn  Russia, 
82 — evils  of  the  system  o^  38 — efforts  of  Alexander  for 
the  enfranchisement  of,  66 — the  emancipated,  stete  o£ 
in  Russia,  91— number  of,  In  Russia,  1831,  IL  xxvL  41 
note. 

Serfdom,  necessity  for,  in  Russia,  I.  viiL  31— entire  aboU- 
tloD  cL  in  Prussia,  lU.  xxviL  43— relations  o^  to  slavery, 
xxxi.  80— abolition  of,  in  Galicia,  lY.  xlvL  15. 

Serignay,  general,  death  of,  at  assault  of  Ccostantine,  IIL 
xxxiii.  122. 

SemontkousU,  general,  death  of,  IL  xxvL  17. 

8erri-Capri(^  duke  dl,  pent  as  lieutenant-general  to 
Sicily,  lY.  xlvi.  84— placed  at  the  head  of  the  ministry, 
S.*}— difficulties  of,  in  Slcfiy,  87,  liL  16— mfaiiatry  of,  11 

Serrano,  general,  favorite  of  Queen  Isabella,  lY.  xlvL  60. 

Serres,  M.  de,  character,  etc.,  of,  L  liL  68— -chosen  presi- 
dent of  the  Chamber,  1816,  vL  10— aignments  o^  for  tin 
new  law  of  elections,  12 — amendment  proposed  by  him 
on  it,  17 — arguments  of,  in  £avor  of  the  new  laws  regard- 
ing perBonal  freedom  and  the  liberty  of  the  press,  23 — 
— keeper  of  the  seals  In  1818,  79 — drenlar  by,  on  the 
administration  of  Justice,  ix.  7 — speech  of,  on  tiie  return 
of  the  proscribed  to  France,  11, 12 — sketch  of  his  career, 
20— his  character  21— views  of,  on  the  deetoral  law,  ^ 
— arguments  of,  for  the  new  electoral  law,  68 — the  Roy- 
alists on,  106 — appointed  member  <tf  the  Privy  Conodl, 
107 — speiaeh  of,  against  the  new  law  regarding  the 
press,  xl.  16 — death  and  character  of,  IL  xvl.  39. 

Serrurier,  votes  for  the  capital  punishment  of  Ney,  L  iB. 
87. 

Servants^  multitude  of,  in  Turkey,  n.  xUL  38. 

Servia,  picture  of,  by  Lamartine,  iI.  xiiL  14, 15 — prasper- 
ous  state  of,  26— tne  revolt  of,  against  Turkey,  06 — the 
revolt  of,  and  ita  results,  74 — state  oC;  in  1821,  xiv.  13 — 
terms  demanded  by  Russia  for,  xv.  6 — and  accepted  by 
Turkey,  ib. — demands  of  Russia  r^arding,  at  Acker- 
man,  16 — provisions  of  convention  regarding,  17 — revo. 
lution  in.  III.  xxxiL  54— proposed  cesrion  oL  to  Austria, 
lY.  xlL  120. 

Servians,  race  of  the,  IL  xlii  7 — revolt  of  the,  in  Hun- 
gary, lY.  liv.  42. 

Services  in  kind,  abolition  ot  In  Pmarian  Poland,  lY.  xIvL 
14. 

Senri]e^  party  called,  in  the  Cortes  of  1820,  L  viL  70. 

Sesia,  the,  conditions  of  armistice  regarding,  lY.  lit  981 

Session,  court  of,  decision  of,  regarding  the  old  poor4aw, 
lY.  xlii.  27— decisions  o^  on  right  of  able-bodied  poor 
to  relief,  29  and  note. 

Setif,  occupation  of,  by  the  French,  IIL  xxxiv.  BT. 

Setola,  defeat  of  the  Ghoorkas  at,  IIL  xxxix.  4K. 

Seton,  colonel,  at  the  loss  of  the  Bbkenbead,  IV.  IvL  71 
and  note. 

Settlement,  new  law  of,  IIL  xxxi  160. 

Severn,  the,  at  the  battle  of  Algiers,  I.  a  77. 

Seville,  the  archbishop  of,  speech  cC  at  the  opening  of  the 
Cortes,  1820,  L  vU.  82. 

Seville,  refuses  to  receive  the  governor  appointed  by  the 
king,  L  xL  44,  46— the  authorities  of,  dcrfy  the  govein- 
ment,  47,  48— retreat  of  the  Cortes  and  advance  of  the 
French  on,  xli.  77— reaction  against  the  revolntloB  in, 
79. 

Sexes,  proportion  of  the,  in  Constantinople,  II.  xliL  42. 

Seymour,  Sir  G.,  a  lord  of  the  Admiralty,  1841,  IV.  xlL  14 
note. 

Seymsur,  Shr.  H.,  dedantion  of  Nicholas  regarding  E^gypt 
to,  UL  xxxil.  40— the  partition  of  Turkey  as  prepoBed 
to.  lY.  xli  120.  i~-r— 

Sfokiotea,  the,  insurrection  of,  in  Crete,  IL  xiv.  47— Jwrs- 

ismot;  76. 
Sft-oni,  genera],  governor  of  L^om,  IV.  IIL  f. 
Shadwell,  Mr.,  becomes  vice-chancellor,  n.  xxL  91. 
Shaftesbury,  partially  dlsfWinehised,  IL  xxilL  42  note. 
Shaftesbury,  lord,  on  the  decline  of  population,  IV.  IvL  S6l 
Shah-Ghur,  fortress  of,  IV.  xlix.  12. 
Shahpoorie,  attack  on,  by  the  Burmese,  IIL  xxxtx.  8K. 
Shakespear,  Captain  Sir  Richard,  sent  to  superintend  the 

fortifying  of  Ilemt,  IIL  xL  S4-Jiberatlon  of  the  prisoo- 

ers  in  A^hanlstan  by,  IV.  xlviiL  102  tt  9^. 
Shanghai,  powers  of  viceroy  oC  IV.  xlviU.  10— captomoi; 

41— opoiing  of,  46. 
Sharpe,  A.,  trial  and  seattfioe  oi;  IY«  xlilL  18T. 
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Bhatr,  aldenoait,  at  ihe  Spsfleld  riota,  L  IL  07. 

Bhftir,  Mr.,  oppoeition  of,  to  the  tithe  bill,  IIL  xxzL  187. 

Shaw,  Sir  Chailes,  evidenoe  of^  on  strikes,  IIL  xzxril.  66 
note. 

Sheehan,  Mr.,  during  the  elections  of  1S20,  H  zxL  46. 

Sheeps  consumption  of,  in  Paris,  1769-iaiOi,  IL  xriL  126 
noCeL 

Bheemess,  garrison  required  for,  IV.  xliii.  27  note, 

Sheffield,  members  given  to,  IL  zxUL  43  note — ^violent 
reform  ipeoting  at,  104 — elections  of  1836  in,  IIL  xzxv. . 
19— email  proportion  of  children  at  school  at,  IV.  zlL  81 
note. 

Sbefflcld  and  Manchester  Railway,  pariiamentary  expenses 
of;  IV.  xHL  6  note. 

Qpafield  riots,!  the,  L  iL  67. 

Shiel,  Mr.^  during  the  elections  of  1896,  IL  zxi.  iS^-jSe- 
scription  of  the  state  of  Ireland  in  18*28,  117— increased 
Tidenoe  of,  136— violent  language  of,  1830,  xziiL  36 
note — aigqments  of,  against  the  coercion  act,  IIL  xzxL 
86  et  aea. — altercation  between,  and  the  Glianoellor  of 
the  Exciiequer,  118 — opposition  of,  to  the  tithe  bill,  187 
— ^violence  of,  during  the  elections  of  1385,  xxxt.  81 — 
ppposes  Lord  Londonderry's  appointment,  38 — argu- 
ments of,  on  the  Irish  Church,  SS^reskitance  of,  to 
tithes,  xxxtL  4&— revives  the  Catholic  Association,  44— 
reslstanoe  of,  to  an  Irish  poor-law,  46— speech  of,  on  the 
Irish  corporation  bill,  1837, 68  note — ^master  of  the  mint, 
1846,  rV.  xlUL  4  note— opposes  Lord  George  Bentinck's 
raQway  scheme,  68. 

Sielley,  P.  Bl,  the  poems  of,  L  v.  38. 

Bheltoin^  general,  on  the  first  outbreak  at  Gabnl,  III.  xL 
104— jealousy  between,  and  Elphinstone,  100 — storm- 
ing of  the  Rideabashee  fort,  110— defeats  the  Afghans 
on  the  heighttf,  112 — opposes  removal  into  the  Bala- 
Hissar,  115— defeat  of,  at  Beh-Mem,  116  et  aea. — de- 
clares aipiinst  holding  the  Bala-Uissar,  186 — durmg  the 
retrent.  138 — ^his  surrender,  134. 

8here  Monammed,  forces  under,  IV.  xlix.  30— movement.', 
etc,  of,  38— his  position,  38— baUle  of  Hyderabad,  34 
et  seff.- his  flight,  37— and  final  defeat,  28. 

Shere  Singh,  accession  o^  IV.  xlix.  83— his  murder,  88 — 
revolt  of;  96— operations  of,  99— battle  of  Chilllan wallah. 
100  et  9eq. — ^retreat  of,  toward  Croojerat,  108— battle  ot 
CkMjJerat.  104  et  seg. — surrender  of,  106. 

Sheridan,  iriendship  oetween,  and  Canning,  I.  zi.  8  note 
— ^the  comedies  of,  IIL  xxviii.  39. 

SherIA,  powers  of  the,  under  the  new  Scotch  poor-law, 
rV.  xliL  39. 

Sheriff  courts,  cases  in  the,  in  Scotland,  I.  iv.  20. 

Shields,  member  Riven  to,  IT.  xxiiL  43  note. 

Shikaigahs  of  Sclildc,  the,  IV.  xlix.  3. 

ShUcarpoor,  route  of  the  Afghanistan  expedition  by,  IIL 
xL  69,  61. 

Shinwarree  Valley,  expeditioD  of  Pcdloek  into  the,  IV. 
xlviii.  86. 

Shipe*  broadsides,  comparison  of,  with  land  batteries,  IIL 
xxxlv.  38. 

SMp-bnUding,  alleged  falUng  off  in.  In  England,  IL  xix. 

Ship-owners,  arguments  of  the,  against  the  reciprocity 
nrstem,  IL  xix.  37 — discussion  regarding  the,  1887,  xxL 

Sli^ipplng,  British  and  foreign,  proportions  of,  1830-1861, 
L  1.  38  note— British,  1793  and  1816,  ii.  3— statistics  of, 
1818,  iv.  48— British,  to  Canada  and  the  United  States), 
▼IL  6  note— French,  1822-1830,  IL  xviL  88  note— Mr. 
Wallace's  five  acts  relating  to,  xix.  83 — effects  of  the 
reciprocity  system  in  depreciating,  39 — its  effects  on 
British  and  foreign,  30— and  on  that  with  the  Baltic 

E»wers,  31— statistics  of,  1801-1849,  80  note— inapplica- 
lity  of  free-trade  principle  tok  61 — colonial,  new  laws 
regarding,  1826,  77— amount  of,  with  the  West  Indies, 
IIL  xxxi.  91— West  Indies,  183^1841,  104  note— Irish, 
before  and  since  the  L'nion,  124  note — French,  1887- 
1841,  xxxiv.  9  note- British,  1834-1886,  xxxv.  18  note 
— Canadian,  increase  o^  since  1841,  xxxvii.  112 — oom- 

S prison  of  navy  with,  1793  and  18SS,  xxxvilL  36  note— 
ritlsh,  1816  and  1846,  IV.  xli.  117  note— British,  in- 
crease of,  1842  to  1847,  xlti.  18  and  note— statistics  of, 
l&i6  to  1860,  xlUL  133  note— British  and  foreign,  1842- 
1866,  166  note— French,  1840  to  1847,  xliv.  3  note— 
lYench,  decline  in,  1848,  li.  88 — ^results  of  repeal  of  nav- 
igation laws  on,  Ivl  17. 

Shipping  interest,  the  old  protective  system  toward  the, 
IL  xxiii.  184 — practical  disfranchisement  of  the,  by  the 
reform  blU,  143, 146^— sul^Jected  by  it  to  advene  inter- 
ests, 146— suiqM>rt  the  repeal  of  the  ocmi-lawa,  IV.  xUL 
61k 

Shoes,  proposed  reduction  of  duties  on,  IV.  xliL  49. 

Shop-aeepers,  the,  transference  of  political  power  to,  II. 
xxUL  l^predominance  given  by  the  reform  bill  to,  186, 
136— interests  of  the,  at  variance  with  those  of  the  col- 
oidei,  146— distress  of,  In  FWris,  after  the  nvolatioo, 


XXV.  14— distress  of,  in  Great  Britain,  1880,  m.  xxxva 
89. 

Shrewsbuiy,  a  missionary  in  Barbadoes,  treatment  of,  by 
the  planters,  IIL  xxxL  86. 

Shnldham,  general,  operations  of,  in  Buimah,  HI.  xxxix. 
66. 

iShumshoodeen,  defeat  of,  before  Ghnznee,  IV.  xlviii.  95. 

Biam.  treaty  with  king  of,  IIL  xxxix.  76. 

Siberia,  the  conquest  of,  by  Ivan  the  Terrible,  I.  vllL  88— 
banishment  to,  as  a  punishment  in  Russia.  86— estah- 
liahment  of  sehocds  in,  66— the  Russian  political  exiles 
in,  \4i — number  exiled  to,  in  1826,  IL  xv.  80— popula- 
tion of,  1831,  xxvL  41  note. 

Skhem,  capture  of,  by  the  Dutch,  II.  xxv.  71. 

Sidly,  constitutionalist  feeUng  in,  I.  vii.  lOl—canses  which 
prepared  for  revolution  in,  109— the  revolution  in,  110 
etse?. —negotiations  between,  and  Naples,  118— suppres- 
sion of  the  insurrection  in,  114, 116— overthrow  of  the 
revolution  in,  viiL  79— reception  of  LmiI  Minto  in,  IV. 
xlvL  78 — ^revolt  in,  1848,  84— convuMons  in,  87— revo- 
lution and  dvil  war  in,  VLlhet  mo — spread  of  it,  19— 
Ferdinand  dethroned,  and  the  Duice  of  Genoa  elected 
king,  31 — contest  at  Messina,  38 — ^forces  of  the  insur- 
gents, 106— failure  of  negotiations,  and  renewal  of  the 
war,  107— fall  of  Catania,  108— submission  <it  Palermo, 
and  cloee  of  the  war,  109. 

Sickak,  battle  of  the,  UL  xxxiU.  106. 

Sicorre,  general,  operations  under,  IL  xv.  136. 

Siddons,  Mn.,  as  an  actress,  L  v.  101. 

Sidl-Embauck,  an  Arab  chief,  IV.  xlv.  81— defeat  and 
death  of.  ib. 

Sidi-Feruch,  landhig  of  the  French  at,  II.  xvii.  43— battle 
of,  44. 

Sidintaka,  M.,  resignation  oi;  IV.  liv.  6. 

Sldmouth,  lord,  measures  of,  against  the  BAdical  move- 
ments in  1817. 1,  iv.  13  —  circular  from,  on  the  insur- 
rectionary spirit,  14 — character,  etc,  of,  41 — defense  of 
the  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus  act  by,  id. — con- 
duct of,  on  the  Manchester  meeting,  x.  28 — efforts  of,  to 
augment  the  military  force  in  1819,  S3— the  Six  Acts  in- 
troduced by,  86 — ^impression  made  on  the  Radical  lead- 
ers by,  86— efforts  of  for  increasing  the  yeomanry,  64 
— at  the  trial  of  the  queen,  84 — ^firmness  of,  after  the  ac- 
quittal of  the  queen,  90— retirement  of,  fttrm  the  home- 
secretaryship,  114 — his  character,  ih. — attack  on  Lord 
Grey  with  regard  to  the  refonn  bill  by,  IL  xxliL  10 
note. 

Sidon,  storming  of,  by  the  British,  m.  xxxli.  71. 

Sldcle,  the,  tone  of,  1889,  IIL  xxxiv.  40L-«upport8  lliiers, 
1840,  76. 

Siegeu  stota  of,  in  Paris,  continued  by  the  Assembly,  FV. 

Sierocsyn,  defeat  of  the  Russians  at,  II.  xxvL  63— paraU 
lei  between,  and  Balaklava,  64. 

Slerawiki,  general,  defeats  of,  by  Kreuts,  n.  xxvL  68. 

Sierra  Leone,  proposed  admission  of  n<»ro  laborers  from, 
rV.  xUiL  8. 

Slerra-Pambley,  Don  Philippe,  becomes  finance  minister, 
L  xL  63. 

Sikhs,  the,  rise  of  the  Idngdom  of,  in.  xL  89— Jealdusy 
between  them  and  the  A^hans,  40 — origin  of,  IV.  xlix. 
60 — description  of  them,  and  their  power,  61 — their 
country,  68 — Runjeet  Singh,  63— hostile  disposition  of, 
after  the  death  of  Runjeet  Singh,  IIL  xl.  86— 5«e  Pun- 
Jauh. 

Silemno,  pass  through  the  Balkan  hy,^  II.  xv.  189. 

SUemo,  defeat  of  the  Italians  at,  IV.  UL  86. 

Sildne,  crew  of  the,  liberated  at  Algiers,  II.  xvll.  47. 

Silesia,  originally  a-  province  of  Ptdand,  II.  xxvL  7 — the 
cotton  manufactures  of,  in.  xxviL  7 — revolt  in,  1844, 72 
—the  estates  of,  their  meeting,  etc,  in  1845,  74— Scla- 
vonic population  of,  IV.  liiL  4. 

SUistria,  the  fortress  of,  II.  xiil.  64 — the  pacha  of,  opera- 
tions of,  against  IpsilantI,  xiv.  83 — ^blockaded  by  Gen- 
eral Rotti,  XV.  47— siege  of,  abandoned  by  the  Russiru^ 
64 — ^garrison  of,  1828,  42 — commencement  of  sic^re  of, 
117— description  of  it,  119 — capture  of,  128 — convention 
between  Russia  and  Turkey  for  evacuation  of,  UL  xxxiiL 
68. 

Silk,  fan  hivl818  to  1828,  L  x.  88  note— remission  of  du- 
ties on,  1S84,  II.  xix.  11 — raw  and  thrown,  diminution 
of  the  duties  on,  49 — raw.  prices  of,  1884-1886, 64  note— 
consumption  of,  1828-1826,  ib^fall  in,  1825-1826, 79  nota 
— nw,  reduction  of  duties  on,  xxlL  9 — raw  and  wrought. 
Imports  of,  1826-1888,  9  note  — prices  of.  1527-1829, 
16  note— importo  of,  t2>.— prices  of,  1824-1832,  xxiiL  180 
note— fall  in  price  of,  1782-1837,  IIL  xxxviL  46  note— 
importa  of,  1639-1844,  IV.  xli  77  note^-abolition  of 
duty  on,  xUL  16— prices  of,  1846  to  1861,  xUiL  116  note 
—decline  in  importa  of,  France,  1848,  li.  88. 

Silks,  wrought,  exporto  of,  1828-1849,  IL  xix.  49  note. 

Silk  manufacture,  or^n  of  the,  In  England,  IL  zJz.  48— 
propoMd  reduction  of  duties  on,  IV.  xUL  48,49. 
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Silk  thread,  Imports  of,  1887-1899,  IL  zxU.  1«  note. 

fiilk  trade,  state  of  the,  IS^,  II.  xiz.  4S-^ppllcatio&  of 
free  trade  ta  4i>-^eprea0ed  oondition  of  the,  1829,  zxlL 
Id. 

BUk-ireavera,  diaensslon  regarding  the,  11.  xzL  88— mo< 
tlon  on  the  dlstreM  of  the,  1880,  xziL  9 — depreaaed  state 
of  the,  in  France,  1831,  III.  xxtz.  8. 

Silver,  at  prenent  the  true  standard  of  valne,  L  x.  9 — pro- 
posed introduction  of,  as  a  standard  o(  currency,  II. 
XX  I.  15 — danger  of  a  currency  dependent  on  retention 
of,  in.  xxxT.  4— drain  o^  from  ifingland  to  India,  xzxix. 
88. 

Silver  coinage,  new,  in  Great  Britain,  L  IL  64 

Silver  Btandud,  a,  proposed  hy  Mr.  Baring,  etc,  IL  xzU. 
S3 — arguments  against  it,  ib.  note. 

Silviera,  violent  measures  of,  in  Portugal,  1820,  L  viL  99 
— expelled  from  Linhon,  100. 

Slmbiichen,  general,  defeat  of,  at  the  Somma  Campagna, 
IV.  lit  69 — at  Temesrar,  Iv.  T4 — surrender  of  Dembin- 
ski's  forces  tOi,  88. 

Simeon,  11,  called  to  the  oonncQ  of  sUte,  I.  vl.  69-.be- 
oomes  minister  of  the  interior,  ix.  44— aiguments  of,  for 
re-establishing  the  censorship,  57 — efforts  of,  on  behalf 
of  the  new  electoral  lav,  63— arguments  o^  for  the  new- 
electoral  law,  68— new  law  rqgarding  the  censorship  of 
the  press  proposed  by,  108— the  Royalists  on,  105— ap* 
pointed  member  of  the  Privy  CouneU,  107. 

Bhnla  bank,  the.  III.  xxxix.  31  note. 

Simmons,  M.,  violent  declaration  of.  III.  xxziv.  8& 

Simmons,  major,  force  under,  IV.  xlviil.  77. 

Slmonich,  general,  IV.  liv.  44— manhjil,  captures  Leopold- 
<      stadt,  Iv.  a 

Slmonich,  count,  intrigues  of.  In  AfghaniAtac,  IIL  xL  41 
— ^treaty  arranged  by,  48 — his  proceedings  disavowed, 
5L 

BInai,  moont,  ni.  xxzil.  68. 

Blitclair,  Sir  John,  the  works  of^  I.  r.  88. 

Sinclair,  Miss,  the  novels  of,  I.  v.  76. 

Singapore,  acquisition  of,  by  the  British,  IV.  xzxix.  86. 

Sinking  fund,  the,  at  the  dose  of  the  war,  1. 11. 8 — amount 
oC  in  1816,  16,  16—1817,  Iv.  17— amount  of,  1818,81, 43 
—amount  of  debt  paid  off  by  it,  48— Mr.  Vansittart's 

flan  regarding,  81— the  French,  its  amount  in  1880,  ix. 
9  note— reduction  of,  by  the  budget  of  1882,  x.  145— 
Caatlereagirs  efforts  to  maintain,  157  — its  practical 
abandonment,  15S — the  French,  II.  xvii.  87— aiTange- 
ments  regarding,  1883,  xlx.  14— provision  for,  1826,  70 
—amount  paid  to,  1886-IdiS,  xxl.  81— surplus  applica- 
ble to,  188^,  xzll.  10— Mr.  Baring's  speech  on  its  aban- 
donment, 86 — rotieetlona  on  its  abandonment,  83 — 
causes  which  led  to  it,  89  et  Ma.— debt  paid  off  by.  III. 
xxxi.  166— entire  extinction  of,  xxxvi.  69 — entire  Ignor- 
ing of,  1846,  IV.  xlil.  20. 

Sipiagine,  gcnernl,  operations  of,  in  Persia,  II.  xv.  88. 

Sirdar  Khan,  installation  of,  at  Mooltan,  and  efforts  to 
save  Vans  Agnew,  eta,  IV.  xlix.  94 

Sir&ne,  the,  at  Navarino,  II.  xlv.  160,  161, 168. 

Slsmoiidi,  the  works  of,  II.  xriii.  87— his  social  and  po- 
litical essays,  88— his  political  opinions,  29. 

Sisters  of  eharity,  the,  during  the  yellow  fever  at  Barce- 
lona, I.  xi.  48— in  France,  11.  xvl.  84 

Bivas.  population  o^  II.  xiil.  88  note. 

Six  Acta,  the,  introduced  into  ParllRment,  I.  x.  85. 

Siaepolis,  capture  of,  by  the  Ruadans,  II.  xv.  IIB— re- 
pulse of  the  Turks  at,  116. 

Skatsicl,  murder  of  Oielgud  by,  II.  xxvi.  81. 

Skariatlne,  general,  defeated  at  Hermanstadt,  IV.  Iv.  81 
—death  ot,  60. 

Skarzin<>ki.  general,  forces  under,  II.  zxvl.  60 — opera- 
tions of,  63. 

Skp/ret,  general,  monument  to,  1. 11.  69L 

Sklbbereen,  barony  of,  the  famine  in,  IV.  zllii.  40. 

Skinner,  captain,  daring  the  retreat  fh>m  Cabal,  III.  zl. 
184 

l^ouienl,  eroMlng  of  the  Pruth  by  the  Rnasiaas  at,  II.  xv. 
8L 

9krxyneekl,  general,  IT.  xxvi.  81— at  Oroehow,  48— at 
Prnga,  K^>-appolnted  commandor-in-chlef,  66— his  bi- 
ography and  character,  57  —  attempts  at  negotiation, 
and  preparations,  68— his  plan  of  operations,  69 — ^liis 
forces,  60— snoeesiics  of,  61 — defeat  of  the  Rnaslans,  68 
— ftirther  operations  of,  64 — ^plan  adopted  bv,  66— vic- 
tory of,  at  Iganie,  66— arrested  by  cholera,  67— check 
sustained  by,  tft. — forces  under,  and  operationn  in  Lith- 
uania, and  against  DIebitch,  71— marehes  against  the 
Rnselan  right,  73— and  DIebitch  against  his  rear,  74— 
battle  of  Ostrolenka,  75— his  repubie,  76  —  excitement 
in  Warsaw  against,  79 — forces  under,  and  prepara- 
tions, 88— Inactivity  of,  84— his  fail,  85— his  magna- 
nimity, ib. 

Slanea  Caiitle,  visit  of  George  IV.  toi,  T.  x.  110. 

Slanee  Valley,  burial  of  Napoleon  In,  I.  ix.  191. 

Slaves,  the  liberation  of,  from  Alglen,  eta,  L  ii.  81-4n- 


crease  In  importation  of,  ainee  enaadpatloii,  IT.  xlHL 
14  —  increased  Importation  o^  eaused  by  the  mgar- 
dutiea  bUl  of  1846,  18— treaty  between  KngUnd  and 
Franco  regarding  right  of  aeareh  for,  xIvL  19.  —  He* 
Negro. 

Slave-grown  sugar,  dedaratlon  of  Feel  againat,  1841,111 
xxxviiL  44 — Paimerston  en  the  admii^on  ot  43--pn»- 
posed  reduction  of  dntlea  on,  IV.  xlL  106  alleged  ne- 
cessity for  admission  of,  xliii.  6 — prnpoaed  reductioaef 
duties  on,  8— ar^ments  against  admission  of,  9  eC  uq. 
—increased  produotion  and  import  of,  since  1647,  it 
and  note. 

Slave  ships,  the  modem,  IIL  xzxvIL  119,  ISO— the  Spsa- 
ish  and  Portuguese,  IV.  zlUL  14-«  Brazilian,  pietme 
of,  ib.  note. 

Slave  states,  inereoaed  production  in,  rinee  emandlpatloa, 

III.  zzzi.  106. 

Slave-trade,  the,  treaty  with  Spain,  etc.,  for  the  abolilioa 
of,  L  iv.  46— and  for  its  limitation,  viL  4^— reaolntioa 
of  the  Congreaa  of  Verona  regarding,  zU.  16— eonvn- 
tion  between  France  and  England  regardins.  IL  zvL 
67 — importance  it  had  assumed,  III.  zxzl.  76— inflo- 
ence  of  abolition  of,  in  fixing  the  negroes  on  particelsr 
estatea,  81 — impetus  given  by  emancipation  to,  106— 
Its  Increase,  107— >Lord  Brougham  on  the  inereaaing 
horron  of,  xxxvIL  118  etmq. — Palmentoa  on  the  enp- 
presslon  of,  xzxvilL  48 — the  right  of  search  in  oonnee- 
tion  with,  IV.  xll.  87— alleged  efiiBct  of  admission  of 
slave-grown  sugare  in  restoring,  zUlL  13— ita  increased 
extent  and  horrors,  14— efllBCt  of  the  admlasioD  of  slave- 
grown  sngara  on,  18— efforts  of  England  for  the  sa^ 
pression  of,  xliv.  47  —  treaty  with  Fnmee  for  ita  snp. 
presslon,  48U. and  with  the  allied  powen,  4ll-.^t«  provi- 
sions, 60-18  not  ratified,  5L 

Slavery,  neoessity  for,  in  Russia.  I.  vilL  81  —  in  eariy 
times.  III.  xxxL  84— resolutions  of  Parlhui|eDt  in  188S 
regarding,  and  their  n^eotioa  by  the  plantera,  85 — Or- 
denln  Council  regarding,  1831,87— the  Order*  in  Coun- 
cil of  1831  regarding,  xxxv.  87 — raalstanoe  In  the  colo- 
nloa  to  these,  89 — the  alleged  encouragement  of,  by  ad- 
mission of  slave-grown  angsr,  IV.  xllii.  6— explanations 
of  conduct  of  England  with  regard  to,  19 — alwlitioo  ot^ 
In  Scinde,  xlix.  80u-abolition  of,  throughout  Fnaee, 
11.  17. 

Sleigh,  general,  capture  of  Dooijun  Sanl  by.  III.  *«^*^ 
85. 

Sliding  scale,  proposed,  1827,  IL  xxi.  77,  7ft— adoption 
of  the  principle  of  the,  101 — argumenta  of  Peel  for  a, 

IV.  xlL  83 — that  proposed  by  him,  34 — aiignmeatB 
against  it,  35  etaeq.— hill  passed,  40— reception  of  It  in 
the  countiry,  41— the  Protectlonista  on  the  effects  of  the, 
xlil.  60— opermtiona  of  the,  in  admitting  com  dnty-iiree, 
87. 

SliwRo,  defeat  of  the  Turks  at  IL  xv.  18& 

Small  notes,  former  acts  prohihiting,  II.  xxL  6 — more 
steadfast  circulation  ot^  81 — bill  prohibiting  the  ciren- 
lation  of  Scotch,  In  England,  108— effect  of  the  snp- 
nreaslon  of.  In  stimulating  the  desire  for  reform,  xzU. 
8 — contraction  of  currency  caused  by  tlieir  entire  sup- 
pression in  1880,  and  distress  caused  by  it,  16— suppres- 
sion of,  fall  of  prices  caused  by,  and  Influence  of  this 
In  compelline  the  remission  of  taxes,  40— eiEeeU  of  the 
want  of.  In  Franoe,  IV.  xllv.  19. 

Small  notes  bill,  introduction  of,  I.  z.  149 — Its  provislena, 
160 — debate  on  the  bill  for  suppreuing,  and  arRttments 
for  it,  IL  xxl  6  et  seg.— arguments  against  It,  18— it  is 
carried,  16 — Its  efforts,  17  et  sag.— Augmentntion  of  cur- 
rency caused  by,  1823,  xix.  4 

Small  properties,  alleged  effi'Ct  of,  on  agrlcnltwc,  IL  xvL 
46— effecU  of  the,  in  France,  xvil.  187. 

Smart,  sergeant,  during  the  outbreak  In  Glasgow  in  1818, 
IV.  xliiL  188. 

Smith,  Adam,  inflnenee  of,  I.  v.  87— viewe  of,  on  tlie cur- 
rency question,  z.  4— on  a  paper  currency,  8— on  tbs 
effect  of  variations  in  tiie  eurrency.  10— on  the  benefits 
of  an  Inconvertible  paper  eurrency,  16  note — on  the 
navigation  laws,  IL  zlz.  80— exceptions  to  freetmds 
principle  by,  IV.  xll.  8& 

Smith,  baron,  tlie  case  of,  and  prooeedings  of  Pailiament 
on  it,  IIL  xxxi.  116. 

Smith,  Dr.,  <>onvprsation  of  Cobbett  on  the  potato  whh, 
IV.  xlii.  38  note. 

Smith,  Sir  Harry,  at  Moodkee,  IV.  xllz.  64— at  Ferexr- 
shah,  68,  69— capture  of  Dlmnim  Kote  by,  76— aubne- 
quent  movements,  77— hattle  of  Allwal^  78— called  up 
to  Sobraon,  81— at  Sohraon.  88,  84— operations  of, 
against  the  Caflhee,  Ivl.  48, 49u^t  WeUington*s  fimecal, 
78,  79  note. 

Smith,  Mr.  J.,  on  the  reform  bill,  II.  xxlil.  6i  note. 

SmI'h,  Sir  Lionel,  reeommends  the  abolition  of  the  ap- 
prenticeship system,  IIL  zzzvlL  181— on  the  reenlb 
ofit,  188, 188. 

Smith,  Sydney,  aa  an  easnyiit,  I.  t.  41— or  hatd  Jofaa 
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Ihimell,  IT.  zzltL  20— on  the  delndoiii  preralent  re- 
garding the  reform  bill,  70  chewcter  of  Lord  Mel- 
bourne by.  III.  zzztI.  S. 

Smith  the  minlonary,  trie!  end  death  of,  III.  zxxi.  M. 

Smith,  lleatenant,  death  of,  at  Hyderabad,  IV.  xllz.  S4. 

Smith,  mi^or.  In  G-wallor,  IV.  xllz.  Sa 

Smith,  general,  operations  of,  against  the  PeUhwah,  IIL 
xxxlx.  48 — captnree  Sattara,  49 — ^farther  auooeasee,  ib. 

Smith,  colonel,  r«>pulfle  of,  at  B^loo,  III.  xxxlx.  60. 

Smith,  Mr.,  of  Norwich,  on  the  pound,  I.  It.  06 — argu- 
ments o^  for  repeal  of  the  teit  and  corporation  acta,  II. 
xxL  104---on  the  effect  of  Catholic  emancipation  in  In- 
ereaslng  the  deaire  for  reform,  zxii.  7. 

Smith,  Mra  Charlotte,  the  novels  of,  I.  ▼.  68. 

Smithera,  murder  of,  by  ThUtlewood,  I.  z.  47. 

Smolensko,  etatisticfl  of,  II.  xxvi.  44. 

Smollett,  the  novels  of,  I.  ▼.  68. 

Smyrna,  population  of,  II.  xiiL  82  note— maeaacrea  of  the 
Qreeka  in,  xir.  96— renewed  manacresln,  48— acknowl- 
edgment of  Mehemet  All  by.  III.  zzxil.  S5— wtabllah- 
ment  of  academy  at,  f&. 

Smythe,  Miae,  anenrard  Mn.  Fitzheibert,  IIL  zzzvl. 
TT. 

Sneyd^  captain,  at  the  battle  of  Donabro,  IIL  zzxlz.  66^ 

Softp,  reduction  of  duty  on,  1833,  IIL  xxxl.  68,  69  note— 
propoeed  mduetlon  of  dntle«  on,  IV.  xlli.  49. 

SobansU,  Insurrection  in  Poidia  under,  IL  xxtL  70. 

Sobieikl,  the  deliverance  of  Vienna  by,  IL  xiiL  84,  86. 

Sobraon,  position  of  the  Sikhs  at,  IV.  xllx.  80 — ^forces  and 
preparations,  81— battle,  82  et  seg.— ita  results.  86. 

Sobrler,  M.,  leader  of  the  extreme  party,  IV.  L  64— lead- 
er of  the  anb  of  Clubs,  IL  S. 

Sochozannet,  general,  operaUona  under,  near  Varna,  n. 
XV.  68. 

Social  changes,  influence  of  the  raflway  system  on,  II. 
zxiL  68. 

Social  comfort,  the  passion  for,  In  England,  L  z.  1,  2. 

Social  and  Political  Essays,  Sismondrs,  IL  xvtiL  28. 

Social  paasionB,  commencement  of  conflict  arising  from,  L 
L  2— causes  of  its  violence,  8 — ^increased  emigration  to 
America  caused  by  the,  66. 

Social  state,  influence  of  the  refohn  bill  on,  IL  zxUL 
121. 

Socialism,  spread  d^  among  the  worldng  classes  in  France, 
III.  zzz.  68,  IV.  zliv.  8,  13, 18~blindness  of  the  gov- 
ernment, etc.,  to  lis  dangers,  14 — spread  of,  in  Gallcia, 
zlvL  17 — declaration  of  Lamartlne  in  favor  of,  zIviL 
23. 

Socialists,  the,  eflbrts  of  the  Liberals  to  keep  back,  IV. 
xlvil.  22— true  principles  of,  L  16— answer  to  their  doc- 
trines, 18 — great  demonstration  of,  62 — discontent  of, 
with  the  ezecntlve  commission,  68— division  between, 
and  the  Assembly,  69 — ^Insurrection  of,  70  et  s-q. — In- 
surrection resolved  on  by,  77 — measnres  against  them. 

80— the  Insurrection,  81  et  mq ^vlews  of,  as  enunclatea 

by  Prottdhon,  IL  S— abortive  insurreotion  of,  June,  1849, 
IviL  17— flight  of  their  leaders,  18— triumph  of,  in  elec- 
tions for  Fkris,  March,  1860,  23— revolt  of;  after  the 
eoup-d*6tat,  61. 

8oci6t6  DIasIdente,  the,  IV.  zlviL  40. 

Soci^td  des  Drolta  de  r  Homme,  revolt  of  June,  1843,  or- 
ganized under.  IV.  L  82. 

8ocl'*td  des  Families,  the,  in  Parte,  its  organization,  etc., 
IIL  xzxiv.  85— it  la  changed  into  La  Socl^td  dee  Sal^ 
sons.  86. 

Soci^to  Qanleise,  the,  at  LamaMinei's  fimeral,  IIL  zziz. 

Soci^t  J  Gen^rale  de  Bmxellee,  cash  payments  auapended 

Inr,  184S,  IV.  HIL  la 
Soci6td  des  Saisons,  organization,  ot^fects,  etc.,  of  the,  IIL 

zxxlv.  96— Insurrection  of,  87. 
Society,  spread  of  the  exclusive  system  in,  I.  v.  106 — ^Ita 

eflfect,  109 — structure  of,  in  Germany,  Its  Inflnenoe  on 

their  comedy.  III.  xxvlii.  80. 
Sohahini,  death  of,  at  Sphacteria^.  xiv.  122. 
Soil,  exhaustion  of  the,  in  the  west  Indies,  m.  xzzL 

1<)0. 
Soldiers,  danger  of  leaving  them  mingled  with  insnigent 

mobs,  n.  xviL  108— old  and  young,  Wellington  on,  IV. 

zlili.  95  note — disbanded,  number  and  inflnenoe  cn^  in 

Oallcia,  zlvL  19. 
Soleure,  changes  in  constitution  of,  1880,  II.  xzlv.  86L 
B<^tyk,  Roman,  moves  the  dethronement  of  Nich(das  In  the 

Polish  Diet,  IL  zzvL  40— on  the  prosperity  of  Poland, 

1831,  42 — ^plan  of  attack  recommended  by,  66. 
Somerset,  Lord  Fltsroy,  sent  by  Wellingtom  to  Madrid  in 

1S23,  L  zIL  27. 
Someraet,  Lord  OranviUe,  eommlssioner  of  land  revenue, 

1885,  IIL  xzzv.  16  note— chancellor  of  Duchy  of  Lan- 
caster, 1841,  IV.  zli.  14  note. 
Somerset,  colonel,  repnlse  of,  by  the  Gaffiros,  IV.  hi.  40. 
Somerset,  mejor,  death  of,  at  Ferozeshah,  IV.  zlix.  74. 
SomeiMt,  addttlonal  memDeni  ftir,  EL  zzilL  42  note. 


Somraa  Gampagna,  defeat  of  Chariea  Albert  at  the,  IV. 
UL  69. 

Somnauth,  removal  of  the  gates  of.  IV.  zlvliL  96— rei* 
toratlon  of  gates,  and  otject  of  It,  100— reflections  on  It, 
110. 

Sonderhansen,  accepts  the  Gennanio  constitution  of  1848, 
IV.  UlL  77. 

Song  of  the  BeA,  SehUlei's,  m.  zzvUL  20. 

^^Sons  of  Liberty,"  the,  in  Lower  Canada,  m.  zzzvlL 
78. 

Soqjah-ool-Modlk,  Shah,  accession  o^  and  treaty  with  the 
English,  m.  xL  2&— dethronement  of,  86— his  after-ad- 
ventures, and  eflbrts  to  regain  his  throne,  86 — determ- 
ination of  the  British  government  to  restiHW,  68 error 

in  thte,  63— his  incapacity,  etc,  id.— treaty  lor  his  res- 
toration, 64— preparations  and  foroee  for  ezpedition,  66. 
67— march  of  the  ezpedition,  60  et  et^.— massacre  m 
Ghazee  prisoners  by,  60 — entry  of,  into  Cabul,  74— un- 
popularity of,  77— pageants,  etc.,  at  Cabul,  80— suspect- 
ed of  complicity  In  the  insurrection,  06— general  deser- 
tion of,  98 — on  the  conduct  of  the  British  officers  at  Ca- 
bul, 102  note — attempt  of,  to  save  Bumes,  104— urges 
removal  into  the  Bala-Hlssar,  116,  119 — ^terms  of  the 
capitulation  regarding,  121— murder  of,  IV.  zlvilL  OS- 
family  of,  take  refuge  with  the  British,  106— terms  of 
treaty  with,  renrding  Sdnde,  zliz.  4. 

SooJah-ool-Dowlah,  murder  of  Shah  Soojah  by,  IV.  zlviil. 
82. 

Sophia,  the  princess,  IL  xzL  67. 

Sophia,  pass  through  the  Balkan  by,  IL  Tf.  190. 

Sordttt  Singh,  IV.  xlix.  83. 

Sorion,  M.  von,  IV.  liiL  48. 

Soudjouk-Kal^  capture  of  the  yixtsi  at,  IIL  zzxtL  7L 

Souliotes,  ttee.  Sullotes. 

Soulo,  defeat  of  the  Turks  at,  IL  xiv.  47. 

Soult,  marshal,  L  vL  81— made  a  chevalier  of  the  Cordon 
Bleu,  n.  xvl.  80— during  the  Jubilee,  68— created  a 
peer,  69— and  the  Insurrection  of  St.  Meri,  xvli.  104— 
becomes  minister  at  war,  xxv.  8— moarares  proposed  by, 
against  the  Lyons  Insui^nts,  III.  xxix.  14— advances 
against  them,  and  their  submlMtion,  16— ipreparatlons 
ol,  against  the  Insurrection  of  18S2,  63— military  mens- 
ures  of,  against  the  insurgents,  68 — forces  acrnmulated 
by.  ib. — recommends  abandonment  of  the  Tulleries,  G9 
— flis  plan,  of  operations,  70 — their  success,  71 — i*to<'ni- 
Ing  of  Cloister  of  St.  Meri,  72— becomes  premier,  S3, 
zxx.  0— circular  to  the  prefects  by,  10— measures  of,  in 
Algeria,  and  organization  of  the  Zouaves,  29 — applle-l 
to  to  form  a  mlnistrv  on  the  fall  of  Thiers,  xxxii.  70 — 
resignation  of,  xxxilL  3— «auses  of  It,  ib.  note — reftiscs 
the  premiemhip  in  1834, 11 — recommends  the  king  to 
send  for  Thien  on  Mold's  resignation,  xxxlv.  S3— sec- 
ond ministry  Qi.^  88 — raeasures  of.  In  the  East  in  1889, 
54- majority  in  the  Deputies  against,  72 — his  resigna- 
tion, 78 — again  becomes  premier,  102— his  ministry,  ib, 
note — uive^  the  fortlflcation  of  Paris,  111 — his  military 
view  of  the  question,  112 — at  the  coronation  of  Queen 
Victoria,  xxxvilL  2 — character  and  influence  of,  IV. 
xUv.  103— at  the  last  council  of  Louis  Philippe,  xlvIL 
66. 

Sonn^gnrh,  defeat  of  the  Ghoorkas  at,  m.  xxxlx.  42. 

Sourda  et  Muets,  Institution  des,  grant  for,  HI.  xxx.  18 
note. 

Souter,  captain,  dnrflig  the  retreat  from  CabnL  IIL  zL 
184 

South  Africa,  rate  of  exports  per  head  to,  I.  vlL  6  note. 

South  America,  money  raised  in,  1803-1822, 1.  L  36  note 
— ^results  of  republicanism  in,  66, 57 — diminished  supply 
of  the  precious  metals  from,  IL  10 — succors  sent  from 
England  to  the  Insurgents  In,  iv.  06 — punishment  of  the 
conduct  of  England  toward,  106— losses  sustained  by 
her  Intercourse  with,  106 — decline  on  her  exports  to,  107 
— cause  of  the  loss  of  the  Spanish  colonies  In,  vii.  5— in- 
fluence of  the  Cortes  of  1812  on,  24— note  from  England 
at  Congress  of  Verona  regarding  Independence  cf,  xIL 
17 — British  exports  to,  105— unjusttflableneas  of  the  Kn- 
glteh  Intervention  In,  130— its  ultimate  effects  on  En- 
gland, 131— effect  of  the  revolutions  in,  on  the  currency 
of  Great  BriUln,  IL  xix.  3— exports  to,  1617-1826]jb. 
note— act  r^^rdlng  Importation  of  produce  from,  82 — 
formal  recognition  of  the  republics  of,  by  England,  66, 
Od-^Canning's  measures  with  r^^rd  to,  xxL  89— drain 
of  g(4d  to,  xxiL  27- increased  supjAy  of  precious  metals 
frmn.  III.  xxzL  112,  zxzv.  12— increased  snppUee  of 
gold  from,  1844,  IV.  zlfl.  1. 

South  American  oolonlea,  effects  of  the  loss  of,  on  the 
flnancee  of  Spain,  I.  vii.  18, 60— decree  of  the  home  gov- 
ernment regardi'ig,  1818,  61 — ^fate  of  fint  ezpedition 
agahnat  them,  68— proceedings  of  the  Liberal  govern* 
ment  with  regard  to,  78. 

South  American  insurgents,  MU  to  prerrent  snceors  to  the, 
L  Iv.  06  H  seg.- the  succon  still  continue,  103, 104. 

Soath  Amwrtean  mbMs,  teaaea  by  the,  1886,  II.  zlz.  79. 
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South  American  mining  eompanies,  the,  1826,  IL  zix.  66 
and  note. 

Booth  American  republics,  the,  amount  of  the  loans  to,  L 
xiL  7 — ^recognition  of,  by  Great  Britain,  and  views  of 
the  government  on  it,  101  et  sea. — effects  of  this  on  Brit- 
ish interests,  106 — etforts  in  France  for  recognition  of, 
IL  zvi.  41 — effect  of  the  indepen^nce  of,  on  the  cur. 
rency  of  Great  Britain,  xiz.  4 — acCnowledigment  of  the 
French  Republic  by,  IV.  1.  40. 

Boutli  American  revolutions,  the,  effects  of,  on  the  minea, 
L  ii.  10— effects  of,  in  diminishing  the  supply  of  the 
precious  metals,  x.  17 — influence  of,  on  the  conduct  of 
England  toward  Spain,  xil.  6. 

South  American  speculationa,  drain  of  specie  caused  by 
the,  1825,  II.  xix.  6a 

South  Carolina,  statistics  of  banks  In,  III.  zxxvii.  7  note. 

South  Sea  Islands,  spread  of  Christianity  in  the,  IV.  xlL 
97. 

South  Wales,  the  Rebecca  riots  In,  IV.  xli.  82  et'seq. 

Southampton,  non-registration  of  foreignexB  at,  IV.  xUL 
82. 

Southeastern  Railway,  parliamentary  expenses  of,  IV. 
xliL  6  note>-fall  in,  1846-1862,  xliii.  120  note. 

Southern  Australia,  principles  of  colonisation  adopted  in, 
HI.  xxxviii.  9, 11. 

Southey,  Robert,  peculiar  character  of,  I.  y.  19— his  mer- 
its as  a  historian  and  a  moralist,  20— his  oonversation, 
etc.,  ib.  note. 

Southwark  Bridge,  London,  I.  v.  87. 

Southwestern  Railway,  fall  In,  1816-1852,  IV.  xliii.  120 
note. 

SQUza,  madame  de,  L  ilL  10  note. 

Spain,  effect  of  representative  institutions  In,  I.  L  67 — 
position  of  the  forces  of,  in  France,  iii.  29 — treaty  with, 
for  abolition  of  slave-trade,  iv.  45 — remonstrances  of, 
•gainst  the  aid  given  the  South  American  insurgents, 
95 — alleged  treaty  with,  regarding  succors  to  the  South 
American  insurgents,  97,  101  —  commerce  with  her 
South  American  colonies,  107  —  analogy  of  the  early 
history  of,  to  tliat  of  England,  vil.  1 — her  colonies  not 
a  source  of  weakness,  2 — benefits  she  derived  from 
them,  4— commercial  decline  of,  from  the  loss  of  her 
colonies,  6 — her  tyrannical  rule  over  them,  7 — her  co- 
lonial exports  all  of  foreign  manufactures,  8— want  of 
induMtry  in  the  national  character,  9 — ^her  physical  cir- 
cumstances favored  commerce  but  not  manufactures, 
10  —  effects  of  the  long-continued  hostility  with  the 
Moors,  11  —  impolitic  laws  ot,  with  regard  to  money, 
liU-effects  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  on,  IB— differ- 
enoe  between  the  towns  and  the  country  as  to  political 
opinion,  14 — disposition  of  the  army,  16 — tendencies 
and  influence  of  the  Church  in,  16 — state  of  the  peas- 
antry, 17 — of  the  nobility,  18 — effects  of  the  loss  of  her 
South  American  colonies  on  her  revenues,  19 — the  con- 
stitution of  1812,  20— democratic  character  of  the  con- 
stitution, 21— its  unsuitableness  to  the  people,  22 — ^un- 
popularity of  the  Cortes  and  constitution,  2^--cliancter 
of  Ferdinand  VIL,  27  —  his  arrival,  and  treatment  by 
the  Cortes,  28 — their  unpopularity  in,  29 — decree  of 
Valencia,  30 — rejoicings  in,  on  the  decree  of  Valencia, 
and  return  of  the  king  to  Madrid,  32 — despotic  meas- 
ures of  tlie  king,  and  re-establishment  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion,  34  —  discontent  thereby  excited  in  various  dis- 
tricts, 35 — revolt  of  Mina  in  Navarre,  86 — frasli  arbi- 
trary proceedings  of  the  crown,  87,  88— revolt  of  Por- 
ller,  88  — its  failure,  and  his  death,  89— invasion  of 
Francs  by,  in  1816,  and  retreat  of  her  troops,  40 — afresh 
tjrrannies  of  the  king,  ib.  — new  ministry,  and  change 
of  policy,  41— restoration  of  the  Jesuits,  and  other  des- 
potic mcasurcs,  42— double  marriages  between  its  royal 
family  and  that  of  Portugal,  43 — ^insurrection  in  Valen- 
eia,  46 — conspiracy  in  Barcelona,  46 — papal  bcUl  re- 
garding contributions  by  the  Church,  47 — treaty  re- 
garding Queen  of  Etruria,  48— treaty  with  Great  Brit- 
ain for  limitation  of  the  slave-trade,  40— Its  internal 
state,  the  army  and  navy,  50— penuiy  of  the  finances 
of,  51 — death  of  the  queen,  63 — fate  of  first  expedition 
to  Lima,  53 — afresh  revolt  bt  Valencia,  and  its  suppres- 
sion, 64~-4MiuseR  of  that  in  the  Isle  of  I/eon,  65— efforts 
of  the  Ubcrals  to  promote  it,  56 — the  revolt  of  the  army 
at  Cadiz,  57  et  eeq.  —  measures  against  the  revolt  at 
Cadiz,  59,  60— sale  of  Florida  to  the  United  States,  62 
— marriage  of  the  king,  63— revolt  of  Riego  and  Qui- 
roga  at  Cadiz,  64— measures  of  the  government  against 
them,  65— insurrection  at  Comnna  and  In  Navarre,  69 
— revolution  at  Madrid,  and  acceptance  of  the  constitu- 
tion by  tiie  king,  70^— refleotions  on  the  revolution  of 
1820  in,  71— iU  repld  progress,  72— reception  of  it  at 
Barcelona,  73— maamcre  at  Cadiz,  74— new  mlnistir, 
76 — first  measures  of  the  new  government,  76 — estab- 
lishment of  dubs,  etc,  77— legislative  measures,  eta, 
78— meeting  of  the  Cortes,  and  their  composition,  79— 
disorders  in  the  provinoee,  80— opening  of  Um  CortMS 


82— report  on  the  state  of  the  army,  8d— leaders  of  the 
Cortes,  84 — suppression  of  the  Jesuits,  and  measBt«>s 
regarding  entails,  85— financial  measures.  86 — tumult 
at  Madrid,  and  dismissal  of  Riego,  87 — closing  of  th*" 
session,  and  rupture  with  the  king,  8^— reception  of 
the  decree  against  the  priests,  89— complete  triumph 
of  the  revolutionists,  92— society  for  executing  Lynch 
law,  98 — identity  of  its  recent  history  and  that  of  Port- 
ugal, 94 — effects  of  the  revolution  in,  on  the  latter,  S6 
— influence  of,  on  Naples,  106 — character  of  the  revolu- 
tion of  1820  in,  X.  168 — attempted  restoration  of  the 
royal  authority,  xL  27 — opening  of  the  Cortes,  and  dis- 
missal of  the  ministers,  28— conduct  of  the  Cortes,  and 
appointment  of  new  ministry,  29— effect  produced  by  the 
crushing  of  the  insurrection  in  Italy,  80— outbreak  of 
revolutionary  fhry  in  the  eart,  81— revolutionary  laws 
passed  by  the  Cortes,  82— murder  of  the  priest  Vinn- 
esa,  88— -institution  of  the  Order  of  the  Hammer,  Si- 
insurrection  in  Navarre,  and  its  suppression,  85— -pro- 
ceedings of  the  Cortes,  86— state  of  the  flnancea,  and 
measures  regarding  them,  87— firesh  tumulta  in  Madrid. 
88 — Murillo  resigns,  89 — the  secret  sodetiee  or  Com- 
muneros  of,  40 — plot  of  Riego,  and  his  airect,  41— 
tumults  at  Madrid  on  it,  tf— yellow  fever  at  Barcelona. 
48 — tteab  agitation,  44>-revolt  at  Corunna^  46— open- 
ing  of  extraordinary  Cortes,  46 — their  contradictory 
resolutions,  47  —  irresolute  conduct  of  the  king,  and 
Royalist  insurrection  in  the  north,  48 — proposed  laws 
against  the  press  and  the  clubs,  49 — composition,  etc:, 
of  the  new  Cortes,  61— new  ministry,  62— opening  of 
the  Cortes,  and  state  of  the  finances,  63— general  dis* 
tnrbances  over,  64 — proceedings  of  the  Cortes,  and 

S regress  of  the  civil  war,  66  et  aeq. — severe  lavs  pasv^ 
y  the  Cortes,  69— great  extension  of  the  dvil  war,  60 
—deplorable  state  of  the  flnancea,  61 — riot  in  Madrid. 
62  —  the  struggle  between  the  Royal  Gnard  and  the 
garrison,  63— entire  overthrow  of  the  royal  authority, 
and  new  ministry,  69 — provincial  appointments,  etr., 
70  —  severities  of  the  government,  71  —  execntion  of 
EIlo,  72— continued  dvil  war  in  the  north,  73 — ^vigor- 
ous measures  of  the  revolutionary  government,  74— 
dlsasten  of  the  Royalists,  76 — eflfoct  produced  by  tlicss, 
77— effects  of  the  triumph  of  the  revoluti<mistB  in,  ia 
France  and  Europe,  xiL  1— views  in  Great  Britain  re- 
garding French  Intervention,  8,  4 — danger  of  renewal 
of  the  family  compact  between  them,  6— amount  of  tlie 
British  loans  to,  7— views  of  the  cabinet,  etc:,  on  the 
revolution  in,  8, 9 — instructions  to  the  French  plenipo* 
tentlaries  at  Verona  on,  18— «nd  to  the  Englisb,  19— 
measures  adopted  by  the  minority  of  the  cong:resB,  trO 
— quesUons  proposed  by  France,  and  ansven  of  the 
other  powers,  21 — ^ruptare  of  negotiations  with  France, 
and  withdrawal  of  the  French  embaasador,  2T — ^reply 
of  the  government  to  the  manifesto  of  France,  30— dis* 
cnsslon  in  the  English  Parilament  on,  82  et  teq. — En- 
gland deddes  on  non-intervention,  40 — speech  of  Cha- 
teaubriand on,  41  et  Sfg.— and  of  Manuel,  66— enthusi. 
asm  in  France  for  the  intervention  in,  61 — ^preparations 
for  it,  i6. — and  of  the  Liberals  in  France  against  it,  62 
-feelings  In  England  regarding  it,  68-^ret  dilBcnlties 
of  the  French  in,  68— forces  of,  70— imperfect  oiga«l- 
cation,  etc.,  of  the  army,  and  feelings  of  the  popula- 
tion, 71  —  commencement  of  the  invasion,  79 — rapid 
progress  of  the  French,  78  et  aeq. — their  advance  to 
Madrid,  76 — proclamation  of  tlie  Frendi,  ib.- the 
French  advance  into  Andalusia,  77— mnoeeedings  o(  the 
Cortes,  and  depodtion  of  the  king,  78 — violent  reac- 
tion, 79— the  decree  of  Andnjar,  82— irritation  of  the 
Royalists,  83— dissolution  of  the  Cortes  and  libentton 
of  the  king,  88— his  first  acts,  90— crudtiee  of  the  Roy- 
alists, 92— execution  of  Ri^o,  tS,  94— entry  of  the  king 
into  Madrid,  96 — new  ministry,  etc,  ib. — distrerted 
state  of^  after  the  restoration,  £6— intervention  of  Rui>- 
sia  in,  ofliered  and  declined,  ICO — ^former  trade  of,  witli 
her  colonies,  106— inferences  from  the  result  of  the  rev. 
oltttion  of^  126— ability  and  moderation  of  the  French 
invasion,  127— it  was  Justifiable,  129— origin  <it  the  dif- 
ferences between,  and  Poitngal,  1826,  II.  xzL  48, 49— 
goverament  oi^  refuse  to  recognise  Louts  JPhilippe, 
xxiv.  66 — attempt  from  Paris  to  revolutionize,  1680, 66 
— ^it  favored  by  Louis  PhUippe,  etc,  67— Its  failure,  €8 
—change  of  the  order  of  succession  in,  88 — motives  sad 
objects  of  it,  89 — ^promulgation  of  the  dteree,  90— In- 
terventloa  in,  1886,  advocated  by  Thiers,  III.  xxxiiL 
71 — cause  of  the  decay  of  the  colonies  of,  xxzvfL  114— 
podtion  of,  toward  ^gland,  1841,  IV.  zll.  15— treaty 
of  1817  with,  regardbig  the  dave-trade,  xliv.  47— for- 
mer law  of,  regarding  the  snoceedon,  xlvi.  34 — its  ab- 
rogation, 86— danger  to  Eng^d  fnum  alliance  between 
France  and,  36— alienation  of  the  king  and  queen,  60 
—intervention  of,  In  Rome,  IU.  118-^ final  results  of 
French  Revolntion  in,  IviL  64, 65. 
Spaniards,  the,  and  the  alaTe4rade,  BL  xxxffL  11& 
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anny,  tltc  treachery  of  the,  In  1820,  L  riL  71. 

Bpanlah  landholders^  influence  of  the,  In  England  on  the 
Spanlah  question,  1.  xIL  6. 

Spaidsh  Church,  papal  bull  regarding  contribution  by 
the,  L  viL  47. 

Spanish  marriaeeS|  the,  negotiations  between  France  and 
England  on,  IV.  zlL  lO^hLstory  of  the  question,  zlvl. 
94— danger  to  England  ftxnn  the  French  and  Spanish 
alliance,  86 — repeal  of  the  8alio  law,  and  <^ienlng  of  the 
Spaidsh  throne  to  queena^  8ft--«ffects  of  this  change  on 
the  biterestd  of  England,  ST— ^ueen  Christina's  pro- 
posal of  a  double  marriage  to  Louis  FtiHippe,  88 — which 
Is  declined,  83 — fhrther  conferences,  40— conferences  at 
the  ChAteau  d'£u  and  at  Windsor  on  tliera,  41— Chris- 
tina offers  her  danghtei^s  hand  to  prince  Leopold,  42— 
tetrigoe  for  slmultaneoos  marriage  of  the  Queen  and 
Infanta,  43— Lord  Palmerston's  letter  to  Sir  IL  Bulwer, 
44— ierrar  of  Guisot,  etc^  at  the  Coburg  proposal,  45— 
the  two  marriages  are  contracted  on  the  same  day,  46 
— coldness  in  consequence  between  Frsnoe  and  £ngUnd, 
47— effects  of  tliis,  48,  4D— who  was  to  blame  in  them, 
00,  51— the  Prince  de  JoinyiUe  on,  xlriL  8. 

Spanish  peasantry,  character  at  the,  L  yii  17— nobility, 
18. 

Spanish  peninsula,  character  of  the  xerolution  of  1880  in 
the,  L  viL  128— causes  of  ite  faUure,  123. 

Spanish  question,  importance  and  dangers  of  the,  1S36, 
III.  xxxUL  70— resignation  of  Thiers  on  it,  71. 

Spanish  Bevolution,  Influence  of,  in  Naples,  I.  TfL  106— 
different  views  taken  of  the,  in  En^and  and  France, 
xi.  1— effects  of,  on  Greece  and  Turkey,  IL  xir.  12— in- 
fluence of  the,  on  Germany,  11 L  xxvit  21— of  1820,  ^s- 
astrous  effects  of,  on  Germany,  89. 

Spanish  slave-sblpa,  the,  IV.  xliii.  14. 

Spanish  war,  ol^ects  of  the  French  government  in  the,  IL 
xvil.118. 

Spanish  West  Indies,  increased  importation  of  slaves  Into 
the,  IV.  xUiL  14 

Speakership,  division  on  the,  1835,  III.  xxxv.  28. 

Special  constables,  enrollment  o^  in  London  against  the 
ChartUts,  IV.  jdilL  138. 

Specie,  abundance  o^  in  1818,  I.  iv.  83 — drain  o^  fhnn 
Ifing^d,  1825,  n.  xix.  68,  79  and  note— drain  o^  trosa 
Bank  of  kngland  to  America,  1838,  etc.,  HL  xxxvlL  40 
—averages  of;  in  Bank,  188S-1840,  ib.  note— failure  of 
the  bank  charter  act  to  prevent  withdrawal  of,  IV.  xliiL 
106— drain  of,  from  France,  1846,  xlvlL  6— scansity  oL 
in  France,  1848, 1.  22,  23. 

Spectator,  the,  supports  the  reform  bill,  n.  xxiiL  71. 

Speculation,  tendency  of  variations  in  the  currency  to 
After,  L  x.  18— the  distress  of  1826  attributed  to,  IL 
xxL  4,  5— alleged  causes  of  the,  1825, 14— rage  for,  in 
Gennany,  1838,  m.  xxviL  66 — ^increase  of,  in  France, 
1836,  xxxiiL  46— fever  of;  in  France,  1888,  xxxiv.  10— 
tendency  of  the  monetary  system  to  foster,  xxxv.  6 — 
fervor  of,  1344,  etc.,  and  its  direction  to  railways,  IV. 
xlli  2 — influence  of,  on  mercantile  character,  6— alleged 
influence  of,  on  the  monetary  crisis  of  1347,  xliiL  70 — 
effect  of  the  bank  charter  act  In  fo-tcring,  103 — alleged 
failure  of  the  bank  charter  act  to  check,  109— eflfects  of 
the  monetary  system  in  inflaming,  1^— how  fostered  by 
the  bank  charter  act,  152, 156— passion  for,  in  France, 
1811,  xUv.  3. 

8.>eculattve  Society  of  Edinbuigfa,  the,  L  iv.  62. 

Speech-making,  tendency  to,  in  the  refonned  Parliament, 
in.  xxxL  88. 

Spelt,  produce  erf;  in  France,  IL  xvU.  128  note. 

Spencean  Phflanthropista  of  1817.  the,  L  iv.  12. 

Spessia,  maritime  importance  or,  II.  xill.  43 — ^revolt  of, 
xiv.  22— threatened  by  the  Turks,  1826, 143. 

Sphacteria,  capture  of,  by  the  Turks,  IL  xiv.  128. 

Spices,  faXL  in,  1825^1836,  IL  xix.  79  note. 

Spires,  the  bishop  of,  UL  xxviL  64. 

Spirits,  rise  in  the  duty  on,  I.  iL  39 — reduction  of  duties 
on,  1885,  IL  xix.  70  note— discussion  on  this,  71— In- 
crease  of  crime  caused  by  it,  72— a  fit  snl^ect  for  tax- 
ation, 74 — dangers,  etc.,  of  cheap,  ib. — quantity  con- 
aumed,  and  criminal  commitments,  1821-1848, 73  note — 
increase  of  duties  on,  xxiL  84 — consumption  d;  in  En- 
^nd,  1782  and  1S33,  UL  xxxv.  27— &U  in  price  of, 
1782-1837.  xxxviL  46  note— proposed  increase  in  duties 
on.  In  Iruand,  IV.  xU.  46— decreased  consumption  of, 
in  Ireland,  65— this  only  temporary,  66-rlncrBiued  con- 
somption  of,  during  railway  mania,  xlli.  8  note. 

Spitalfields.  the  silk-manufactures  of;  H  xix.  48— state 
of  the  silk-weavera  in,  1880,  xxiL  0  note— riots  in,  9. 

Spleny,  baron,  a  Hungarian  emissary  in  Italy,  IV.  UL  84. 

Splugen,  passage  of  the,  Dumas's  account  o£  U.  xviiL  46. 

Spohr,  the  works  of,  UL  xxviiL  86. 

Spring  Rle^  Mr.,  arguments  of,  against  repeal  of  the 
Union,  UL  xxxl.  121  et  era.— sUtistics  regarding  Ire- 
land given  by,  124  note— becomea  cdooial  secretary, 
189— chancdlor  of  exchequer,  1835,  xxxv.  44  and  note 
Vol.  IV.— U  0 


— ^votes  luniinst  Mr.  VilUenTs  motion  on  the  eom-lawa, 
xxxvilL  37.  ' 

Stacey,  colonel,  at  the  Kqjuek  Pass,  IV.  xlviiL  78— brig- 
adier, at  Sobraon,  xlix.  82,  83. 

Stadion,  count,  minister  of  interior,  IV.  liv.  75— dnriiig 
the  discussion  on  the  constitution,  iv.  2. 

Btacl,  11  de,  views  of,  on  the  electoral  law,  I.  ix.  84— 
couise  followed  by,  after  the  fall  of  Decases,  50. 

Stacl,  madame  de,  I.  xL  12— as  a  political  writor,  IL 
xvilL  14-^a8  a  novelist,  15— as  a  critic,  16— as  a  ptifloa- 

opher,  17— on  the  works  of  Lessing,  UL  xxviiL  7 on 

Wieland,  9— on  Goethe,  18 — on  cooMdy,  81 — on  Uie  fine 
arts,  74— the  Duke  de  BrogUe  married  to  the  daughter 
o^xxxlii.  14. 

Stallbrd,  Intended  rising  at,  1817,  L  Iv.  15. 

Staflbrdshire,  additional  members  for,  IL  xxliL  48  note 
—election  of  1835  In,  UL  xxxvi.  a—riots  in,  1848,  IV. 
xU.  20. 

Stages  the,  present  state  of,  hi  Fnmce,  U.  xvUL  78— in- 
fluence of,  on  the  modem  French  school  of  painting,  83 
— ^Goethe*s  picture  of  the  influence  of,  UL  xxviiL  16. 

Stamp  dutle^s  the,  in  Russia,  I.  viiL  47— proposed  equali- 
zation of,  in  Ireland,  IV.  xlL  46. 

Stamp  dnty  on  pamphleta,  law  imposing,  in  France,  UL 
XXX.  34. 

Standard,  denial  of  the  Intended  repeal  of  the  oom-]a«» 
by  the,  IV.  xliL  46. 

Standard  of  value,  effect  of  fluctuations  in  the,  I.  x.  5— 
what  is  itl^  9— II u8kis6onon,.138— Peers  definition  ofl 
IV.  xlL  108. 

Standing  annies,  increase  of,  from  the  revolution  of  1848, 
L  i.  88. 

Standing  army,  want  of  a,  in  Poland,  U.  xxvL  8. 

Standifiche  Verfassung,  the,  in  Gennany,  IV.  lUL  9. 

Stanfen,  defeat  of  Struve  at,  IV.  lilL  67. 

Stanhope,  earl,  speech  of,  on  the  national  distress,  1880,  IL 
xxiL  21  «t  aeq. 

Stanhope,  Colonel  LeSoester,  arrival  o^  in  Greece,  IL  xir. 
100. 

Stanley,  Mr.,  afterward  lord,  and  Lord  Derby,  Irish  sec- 
retary, 1830,  IL  xxiiL  6  note— and  the  prosecution  of 
0*Connell,  1831,  27— views  of,  on  tithes  bi  Ireland,  lU. 
xxxL  14 — his  picture  of  the  state  of  the  Irish  clergy,  16 
— aiguments  of,  for  Irish  coercion  bilL  81 — aiguments 
of;  for  Irish  Church  blU,  49— modifications  of  it  moved 
by  him,  50— prepares  the  negro  emancipation  biU,  and 

his  arguments  for  it,  91  et  Mq agrees  to  the  grant  of 

jG20,000,000,  09— resignation  of,  129— declines  to  join 
Sir  &.  Peel's  ministry,  xxxv.  16— opposes  Lord  London- 
derry's appointment,  28 — arguments  of;  against  the 
Irish  Church  motion,  38  et  weq. — arguments  of,  against 
the  municipal  reform  bill,  xxxvL  12 — arguments  of, 
against  Irish  corporation  bill,  84 — aiguments  o^  against 
Irish  Church  bill,  40— votes  for  Irish  municipal  bfll, 
1839,69-.-arguraentB  of,  against  the  Jamaica  bill,  xxxvlL 
ISO— on  IriMh  crime,  xxxviiL  86— colonial  secretary  un- 
der PeeL  IV.  xlL  14— opposed  in  the  cabinet  to  the 
views  of  Peel,  xUL  44— applied  to  to  form  a  Protection- 
ist government,  but  declines,  45— resigns,  ifr.— aigu- 
ments of,  for  the  oom-iaws,  60— secession  of  Lord  Geoige 
Bentiuck  with,  xliii.  65— on  the  bankruptcies  in  Lanca- 
shire during  1847, 114  note.— S^e«  Derby,  lord. 

Starke,  major,  fences  under.  In  Sdnde,  IV.  xlix.  80— at 
Hyderabad,  24,  25l 

Starodub,  statistics  of;  IL  xxvL  44. 

State  criminal?,  new  law  regarding,  in  Germany,  UL 
xxviL  66. 

State  debts,  repudiation  of,  in  the  United  Statari;  UL 
xxxviL  82. 

States-general,  provision  for,  by  the  constitution  of  the 
Germanic  confederacy,  IlL  xxviL  4— demands  of  the 
estates  of  Prussia  for,  74— petition  for  the,  in  Prussia, 
71— of  Prussia,  decree  summoning  the,  powers  oonferrad 
on  them,  etc.,  17— opening  of  them,  and  king's  speech, 
78— new  constitutloik  of  the,  in  HoUand^  1848,  IV.  liiL 
19. 

Statesmen,  change  In  the  character  of,  L  x.  160. 

Statisque  dela  France,  the,  IL  xviL  ]g6. 

Staunton,  captain,  defeat  ef  the  Peishwah  by,  UL  zxziz. 
48. 

Stealing  fhxn  the  person,  increase  of,  L  iv.  88  and  notew 

Steam,  the  applications  of^  to  mechanical  labor,  and  their 
effects,  L  L  41— its  inapplicabUity  ta  agriculture,  48  H 
tfq. — effects  of,  on  the  struggle  between  latx)r  and  cap- 
ital, IL  xxiv.  5— importance  of,  in  naval  attacks  oo 
land  defenses.  UI.  xxxiv.  28. 

Steam  communication,  advantagae  and  dangers  of,  L  L 
68. 

Steam  navigation,  progress  ei;  b»  Great  Britain  after  the 
war,  L  V.  8— Influence  of,  on  em^^tSon,  TV.  IviL  66k 

Steamboat  passengers,  proposed  duty  oo,  IL  zzilL  IB 
note. 

Steele,  the  Snayi  oi;  L  V.  4a 
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StedO)  Mr.,  Tioleni  Ungw>e»  of)  ia  Ireland,  m.  zxzL 
82. 

Stein,  YrnxoD.  the  refomu  of,  in  PrnMla,  m.  zzrU.  48— 
the  memoirs. of,  irrili.  63— change!  introduced  into 
]^80ian  Poland  by,  IV.  zlvL  14 — ^viewi  of,  on  repre- 
■entatlon,  lill.  9. 

Stephen,  the  archduke,  r^ent  of  Hnngary,  IV.  IW.  8.  9— 
appointed  vioeroy,  9 — dlsavowa  the  proceedings  of  Jei- 
iMhich,  2& 

Stephens,  Mr.,  a  Chartist  leader,  cfaaiged  with  sedition, 
IIL  xxxvii.  65. 

StephenMn,  the  engineer,  L  ▼.  89. 

Steubld,  Jacob,  an  aeoompllce  of  Hnberi*B,  IIL  zzxlv. 
ID. 

Stevenson,  Mr.,  adjustment  of  the  right  of  search  ques- 
tion by,  IV.  xli.  8a 

Stewart,  lord,  embassador  at  Vienna,  recalled,  n.  ziz. 
IT. 

Stewart,  Dagald,  the  philosophical  works  of,  L  r.  88— his 
want  of  original  thought,  80. 

Stewart,  Mr.,  of  Omoa,  daring  the  Glasgow  oatbreak  of 
1818,  IV.  xiUL  128. 

Steyning,  diafranchlsed,  IL  xziiL  49  note. 

Stipendiary  magistrates,  proposed^  appointn&ent,  powen, 
etc,  of,  in  the  West  Indies,  lU.  xxxi.  94. 

Stock  exchange,  speculation  in  the,  18:2s,  XL  xzL  IS. 

Siockbridge,  disfranchised,  IL  xxiii.  42  note, 

Btockdale  the  bookiteller,  case  of,  and  the  privilege  of  Par- 
liament,  m.  xxzTiii.  81. 

Stockport,  member  given  to,  IL  xxilL  42  note— suppres- 
sion of  Chartiftt  meeting  at,  IIL  xxzviL  67 — rates  of 
mortality  in,  1841,  IV.  xli.  17  note— distress  in,  1841, 
19. 

Stoddart,  eolond,  mission  of,  on  behalf  of  Herat,  IIL  zL 
60. 

StoflBot,  column  of,  mutilated,  IIL  xxiz.  42. 

Sconarambella,  massacre  of  Cretans  at,  II.  xiv.  07. 

StxNihA,  general,  minister  at  war,  IV.  litL  65. 

Stopford,  admiral,  forces  of,  for  the  naval  campaign  in 
Hyria,  IIL  xxxiL  68— bomMrdment  of  Beyront,  66— fur- 
ther successes  of,  and  steers  for  Acre,  71— bombardment 
of  it,  72— receives  Meliemet  Alfs  submission,  74— Ids 
capture  of  Acre  as  an  instance  of  naval  attack  on  land 
defenseA,  xxxiv.  29. 

Stopford,  major,  wounded  at  Maharajpore,  IV.  xHx.  89. 

Stoni,  occupation  of,  by  the  French,  uL  xxxiv.  67. 

Storey,  mi\)or,  at  Hyderabad,  IV.  xiix.  26. 

Storo,  defeat  of  the  Italians  at,  IV.  liL  89. 

Stourbridge,  riots  at,  1842,  IV.  xU.  9a 

Stradella,  occupation  of,  by  the  Austrlans,  I.  vllL  88. 

Strang,  Dr.,  sutlstios  of  births,  etc,  in  Glasgow  by,  IH. 
xxix.  6  note. 

Strangers,  numbers  of,  in  Paris,  1819,  L  ix.  ft. 

Strangford,  lord,  rant  as  representative  to  the  Congress  of 
Verona,  L  xii.  11 — efforts  of,  to  prevent  a  rupture  be- 
tween Russia  and  Turkey,  IL  xiv.  62,  63. 

Strasbouiig,  Louis  Philippe  at,  IL  xxv.  66— the  cathedral 
of,  IIL  xxvilL  79— outbreaks  in,  1881,  xxlx.  24— prep- 
arations  for  the  attempt  of  Louis  Napoleon  at,  xxxiiL 
76— its  outbreak,  77— first  success,  78— and  ultimate 
failure,  79— trial  and  acquittal  of  the  conspirators,  61— 
proposed  railway  from  Paris  to,  xxxiv.  8 — resistance  to 
the  new  valuation  in,  IV.  xliv.  61 — Louis  Napoleon  at, 
1860,  IviL  29. 

Strathaven,  insurrectionary  movement  at,  and  Its  snp- 
presslon,  L  x.  61. 

Stratte,  captain.  L  UL  103 

Strauss's  Life  of  Christ,  character  of,  EL  zxvilL  69— the 
alarm  regarding  it  unfounded,  70. 

Straw  plaiti  proposed  reduction  of  duties  on,  IV.  xliL  49. 

Strikes,  evlM  induced  by,  IL  xix.  66— their  frequency  and 
extent,  66— causes  of  their  frequency,  67— true  system 
to  be  adopted  regarding,  68  et  aeq, — ^frequency  of,  since 
the  reform  bill,  xxliL  160— great,  in  Lyons^  1884,  IH. 
XXX.  44 — insurrection  on  the  trial  of  the  leaden,  45 — 
great  increase  of,  1834  to  1837,  xxxvli.  62— effect  of  the 
ootton-splnners*  trial  on,  56*— importance  of  the  sutij^eet, 
and  neglect  of  it,  67 — demoralixing  influence  of,  ib. — 
causes  of  tlie  little  attention  paid  to  them,  68— reasons 
why  they  are  so  tequent,  69 — means  of  guarding  agidnst 
the  evil,  61 — cost  of  various,  to  the  community,  i6.  note 
—frequency  o^  in  France,  1840,  etc,  IV.  xliv.  20— In- 
ereasing  frequency  o(^  in  PMa,.86— prevalence  of,  1S48, 
etc,  IvL  3. 

Strickland,  Misa,  the  historical  wsoriuf  of,  L  ▼.  60. 

Strogonoff,  baron,  at  the  Congress  irf  Verona,  L  xiL  11— 
embassador  to  Turkey,  disowns  tin  Greek  Insurgents, 
n.  xiv.  17— protest  <»,  agahist  the  arrest  of  Danes!, 
etc,  49— ultimatum  pseeented  by  him,  and  its  refusal, 
60— breaks  off  diplomatic  relations,  ib. 

StiomboU,  the,  at  Acre,  QL  xxxiL  72. 

Strosler,  ecdood,  death  o^  L  viiL  129. 

Stmve,  M.,  a  member  of  the  Diet,  IV.  Hit  81— ravolt  ai- 


der, 48— revolt  under,  in  Baden,  67— hia  capture  aBd 
sentence,  lb. 

Stuart,  Sir  Chariea,  at  the  Congress  of  Treppan,  L  vfil. 
70. 

Stuart.  Lord  Dudley,  speech  of,  on  the  power  of  Rnasia  in 
the  East,  HL  xxxvi.  68. 

Stuart,  a  private,  at  the  Bickabashee  fort,  HL  zL  110 
note. 

Stuart  de  Rothesay,  lord,  publication  of  aOeged  letten 
fhm  Louis  Philippe  to,  IV.  xliv.  68.    • 

Students,  the,  rising  of,  in  Paris  in  1890,  L  ix.  75,  76— 
head  the  revolution  in  Vienna,  IV.  Ur.  A,  7— tkiair  In- 
creased demands,  22. 

Sturmers,  count,  IV.  IvL  66. 

dtnrt,  lieutenant,  at  Cabul,  IIL  zL  12a 

Stuttgart,  socletv  for  liberty  of  the  press  at,  HL  rrr.  23 
— excitement  kd,  on  the  Frendi  Bev(dntion  of  1848,  TV. 
liii.  20— removal  of  National  Assembly  to,  79— lu  vio- 
lent proceedings  at,  and  di8S<Antioo,  80. 

Sul^ugation,  universal  feeling  of  resistance  to,  HL  zxzix. 
1— causes  of  this,  8. 

Succession,  change  in  order  of,  in  Spain,  H.  xziv.  87— war 
of  the,  its  origin,  etc,  IV.  xlvL  84. 

Succession,  law  of,  in  Turicey,  IL  xUL  19  —  proposed 
changes  in  the  law  of,  in  France,  xvi.  48  et  atq. — ie>- 
suits  of  the  debate,  60 — taxes  on,  in  Fnnce,  xriL  129 
note— additional  duty  on,  in  France,  iV.  IviL  6. 

Succession  tax,  the,  tL  xxilL  126. 

Suchtelen,  count,  operatioQS  of,  In  Persia,  IL  zr.  88— op- 
erations of,  against  Varna,  47. 

Suda,  blockaded  by  the  Greeks,  IL  xiv.  126k 

Sudbury,  partially  disfhmchised,  II.  zxiiL  4%  note: 

Suddu-Adawlut,  court  of,  at  Calcutta,  IIL  zxxiz.  29. 

Sue,  Eugene,  the  novels  of,  U.  xviiL  72 — a  writer  for  the 
daily  press,  74 

Sue  d*Urgel,  capture  of,  by  the  RoyaUsts,  L  zL  60. 

Sues,  opening  <rf  route  to  Lidia  by,  IH.  xL  13. 

Buffering,  influence  of,  as  a  corrective  of  nations,  L  i.  64 
— way  in  which  it  acts,  65 — effects  of,  on  modem  French 
Uterature,  H.  xvili.  2— influence  at^  in  inducing  desiie 
for  political  change  xxL  18-Alleviitlon  of,  in  1827,  56 
—rise  of  Chartism  Irom,  HI.  zzxvlL  62 — prevalence  of^ 
in  England.  1848,  IV.  IvL  3,  4. 

Suffolk,  additional  members  for,  H.  xziiL  42  note 

Suffrsge,  the,  terms  of,  as  agreed  on  for  the  reform  bin,  IL 
xxiii.  80 — extension  of,  would  only  increase  corniptlon, 
165 — as  r^ulated  by  the  ooostitutloa  of  1630  in  Frances 
xxiv.  43— lowering  of^  under  Louis  Philippe,  zzv.  49 — 
commenoement  of  agitation  for  lowering,  in  France, 
nL  xxxiv.  63— extension  of,  deferred  1^  the  Thiers 
ministry,  75— measures  of  Hungarian  Diet  wganling, 
IV.  llv.  80.— SM  also  Franchise. 

Sugana,  the  Val,  forcing  of,  by  the  Austrians,  IV.  IB.  S9. 

Sugar,  rise  bi  the  duty  on,  L  IL  89- fall  In,  1818  to  1822, 
X.  23  note— decreased  export  of,  from  England,  1922,  D. 
xlx.  9— prices  of,  1834-1835,  64  note— fall  In,  1885-18f^ 
79  note — ^prices  of,  1827-1889,  xxIL  16  note — prices  of, 
1824-1833,  xxlll.  180  noto— colonial,  necessity  for  re- 
ducing duty  on,  HL  xxxL  88 — estimated  profit  from  cul- 
tivation of,  94— increased  production  of,  and  decline  of 
population,  95— oppressive  character  of  the  dutin  on  it, 
101 — produce  of,  Jamaica,  before  and  after  emancipa- 
tion, 104  note— and  the  West  Indies,  1888>1841  tfr.— In- 
creased production  of.  In  slave  states,  106 — decreased 
production  of,  In  Jamaica,  1836,  xxxvi  96— fiill  in  prire 
of,  1782-1837,  xxxvIL  46  note— exports  of,  from  W«« 
Indies  before  and  after  emancipation,  126  note— com- 
parative consumption  of^in  England  and  abroad,  IV. 
xli.  81— imports  of,  1839-1844,  77  noteu—prodnoe  of  du- 
ties on,  1844.  104 — Increased  consumption  of,  during 

.  railway  mania,  xliL  8  note — reduction  of  duty  on,  1846, 
16— fall  in  price  of,  1841  to  1846,  36  note— proposed  re- 
duction  of  duties  on,  49 — total  consumption  of,  in  Great 
Britain,  xIIiL  6 — effects  of  negro  emancipation  on  pro- 
duction of^  in  West  Indies,  9— imports  of.  from  West 
Indies,  1847-1849,  17  and  note— faicreasea  production 
and  importation  of  slave-grown,  ib.  —  impoitatim  of 
British  and  foreign,  17  notes — ^modification  of  duties  on, 
during  Irish  famine.  89  —  increased  consumption  oL 
1848-1846,  70  note— prices  of,  1846  to  1851, 115  note- 
decline  in  consumption  of,  in  France,  1848,  II.  83. 

Sugar  dtitles,  proposed  changes  In  the,  1841,  IIL  xzrriiL 
42— division  on  these.  43— motion  on  tin,  64 — debate 
on  reduction  of  the,  1844,  IV.  xli.  106— government 
plan  for  the,  1846,  xliii.  6— argumento  for  it,  ib.  9t  aw. 
— argumenta  against  it,  9  et  sea.— (Hissing  of  the  bill, 
16— Its  resulta  to  the  West  Indiea,  17— ita  effiBet  on  the 
slave-trade.  18. 

Sudgen,  Sir  E.,  Irish  chanopUor,  1835,  III.  zzzv.  16  note 
— H>n  the  eotton-qplnner^  trial,  xxxvli.  55  note— lord 
ehanoellor  of  Ireland,  1841,  IV.  xlL  14  note. 

Sniean,  M.,  appointed  dixeetor  of  tegleten,  etc,  IL  z^ 
Ml 
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Suliotei,  the,  insorrectlon  of,  11.  xlli.  T6— general  Inrar- 
roction  of,  zlr.  2a— defeat  of  Cbourchid  Fkcha  by,  60 
— removal  of,  to  thn  Ionian  Isles,  6Sl 

Sultan,  despotic  powers  vested  in  the,  XL  ziiL  18, 19. 

Sumner,  Mr.  Holme,  vote  of,  on  the  civil  list,  1880,  TL 
xzii.  79. 

Sunderland,  members  given  to,  II.  xxill.  42  note — first 

'.   appearance  of  cholera  at.  III.  xxxL  9. 

Sunderband,  formation  of  the,  in  Siritserland,  lY.  xlvi. 
94 — proceedings  of  the  great  council  against  it,  i)5 — 
forces  of  the,  lOd— their  defeat,  108. 

Snperb,  the,  at  the  battle  of  Algiers,  I.  IL  T6,  7T. 

Superstition,  universality  of,  lu  Russia,  I.  viii.  23. 

Supervision,  board  of,  esUbUsbed  in  Scotland,  IV.  xIlL 
29. 

SnppUea,  the,  the  alleged  stoppage  of,  1831,  II.  xziiL  65 
— stoppage  of,  moved  in  1S37,  III.  xxxvi.  68. 

Supreme  Junta,  establishment  of  a,  in  Spain,  L  vil.  TS— 
character  and  measures  of,  at  Madrid,  77. 

Suresne,  chateau  of,  sacked  by  the  mob,  1848,  IV.  L  4. 

Surrey,  disturbances  in,  1830,  II.  xxiL  70  —  additional 
members  for,  xxiii.  42  note-T«omparatfve  mortality  in, 
and  Manchester,  IV.  xUii.  87. 

Suspension  of  carii  payments,  resumption  of  small  notes 
durlug,  II.  xxi.  6 — decree  for,  in  France,  1848,  IV.  U 
24 — its  effects,  25  et  se^.— «ctended  to  country  banks, 
^B.-—See  Ca^h  payments. 

Sussay,  general,  defeated,  TV.  Iv.  40. 

Susisex,  disturbances  in,  1880,  II.  xxii.  70 —additional 
members  foi^.  xxiiL  42  note — preparations  of  the  Be- 
formers  In,  18ol,  69. 

Sussy,  Collin  d(>,  II.  xvli.  88,  xxiv.  19— his  reception  at 
tho  H6tel  de  Viile,  22. 

SutleJ  River,  ihe,  IV.  xlix.  52— passage  of,  by  the  Sikhs, 
62 — ^passi^  of,  by  the  British,  87 — terms  of  treaty  re- 
garding, 88. 

Suttee,  abolition  of.  In  India,  TIL  xl.  9. 

Sutton,  Mr.  Manners,  proposed  as  leader  of  House  of 
Commons,  IL  xxiii.  103— elected  Speaker,  1833,  III. 
xxxi.  27 — ^mi^ority  against,  as  Speaker,  xxxvi.  22. 

Sutton,  C  M.,  home  nnder-Becretary,  1841,  IV.  zli.  14 
note. 

Suythan,  defeat  of  the  Chinese  at,  IV.  xlvlii.  48. 

Suzzo,  IMnce  Alexander,  death  of,  II.  xiv.  16. 

Swan  River  Settlement,  the.  III.  xxxvlif.  11. 

Sweaborg,  bombardment  oi  as  an  inRtance  of  naval  at* 
tack  on  land  batteries,  III.  xxxlv.  30. 

Sweden,  the  queen  of,  I.  viii.  98— reciprocity  treaty  with, 
XI.  xiic  29  note — shipping  employed  in  trade  with,  81 
— exports  to,  1840-18^,  33  note — restrictive  system  of, 
IIL  xxxviiL  60— acquisitions  of  Russia  from,  xl.  29— 
treaty  with,  regarding  the  slave-trade,  IV.  xliv.  49— 
intervention  of;  on  the  Schleswig  question,  liii.  40. 

Swlnton,  the  portraits  of,  L  v.  92. 

Swiss,  massacre  of,  during  the  Three  Days,  IL  xvli.  83. 

Swiss  Diet,  predominance  of  the  Radicals  in,  and  their 
measures  against  the  Sunderbund,  IV.  xlvi.  96 — efforts 
at  accommodation,  and  military  preparations,  96. 

Swiss  Guard,  defeat  of  the,  during  the  Three  Days,  II. 
xvii.  73. 

Swiss  Guards,  the  papal,  defection  of,  IV.  111.  88. 

Switzerland,  contrlDutions  fh>m  France  to,  I.  ill.  48  note 
— number  of  children  n*celvlng  education  in,  x.  57 — 
political  contests  in,  1830,  II.  xxiv.  86— Jealousy  ex- 
olt«d  in  Austria  by  tho  changes  in,  xxv.  1  —  Mailer's 
History  o^  III.  xxviii.  45— efforts  of  the  French  propa- 
gandists and  Polish  refugi-es  in,  xxx.  24 — state  of  the 
secret  societies  in,  xxxill.  67  —  demands  of  France  re- 
garding the  refugees,  O^residence  of  the  Duchees  of 
St.  Leu  and  Louts  Napoleon  in,  76— intrigues  of  Louis 
Napoleon  in,  and  his  extradition,  xxxlv.  20— state  of. 
since  1815,  and  progress  of  democracy,  IV.  xlvl.  89,  90 
—  rapid  growth  of  radtbalism  in  the  cities,  91  — origin 
of  the  religions  disputes,  92  —  invasion  of  the  Free 
Bands  under  Ochsenbein,  93— which  leads  to  the  Sun- 
derbund, 94 — proceedings  of  the  great  cocincil  against 
it^  C5— preparations  for  civil  war,  96— policy  of  France 
aq0  Austria  toward,  97 — policy  of  Lord  Palmerston  in 
supporting  the  Radicals,  98, 99— its  eirects,100— he  de- 
lays to  Join  In  the  Austrian  and  French  intervention, 
101— forces  on  both  sides,  102— snixess  of  the  Radicals, 
103— the  mediation  of  tlie  five  powers  declined,  104 — 
acknowledgment  of  the  French  Republic  by,  1.  46. 

Sydenham,  lofd,  succeeds  Lord  Durham  as  governor  of 
Canada,  III.  xxxviL  101 — changes  introduced  into 
Canada  by,  110. 

Syghan,  fort  oU  evacuated  by  the  British,  III.  xl.  88L 

Sykes,  colonel,  on  the  drain  of  the  precious  metals  to  In- 
dia, III.  xxxix.  82  note— on  the  government  of  Oude, 
IV.  xUx.  120. 

Sylhet,  threatened  by  the  Burmese,  III.  xxxix.  65— abaa- 
donment  of,  by  the  British,  61. 

Synod,  convocadon  of  a,  at  Berlin  in  1846,  III.  xxvIL  75. 


Syra,  destruction  of  a  TntUah  vessel  at,  II.  xlv.  125l 

Syracuse,  surrender  of,  to  the  Neapolitans,  IV.  IIL  109. 

Syria,  proposed  surrender  of,  to  Mehcmet  All,  III.  xxxf. 
25— views  of  Mehemet  All  on,  xxxiL  5— physical  de- 
scription of  it,  6— its  military  character,  7 — cession  of, 
to  Mehemet  All,  28— preparations  of  Mehemet  All  in, 
1888,  46 — ultimate  demands  of  the  parties  regarding, 
56 — conditions  of  treaty  of  five  powers  regarding,  07— 
forces,  etc.,  f6r  the  naval  campaign  in,  62— military 
description  of,  68  —  submission  o^to  the  sultan,  73  — 
terms  of  treaty  with  Mehemet  All  regs^rdiog,  75. 

Syrians,  race  of  the,  IL  xiii  7. 

Systemenoi.  th<i,  in  the  Hetaliia,  II.  xlv.  5. 

Sxachoff»koi,  general,  operations  under,  in  Poland,  IL 
xxvi.  47— at  battle  of  Prsga,  50,  5L 

Szawle,  defeat  of  Gielgud  at,  IL  xxvi.  81. 

Szecklers,  the,  revolt  of,  IV.  Iv.  80,  2L 

Ssegedin,  advance  of  the  Austrisns  to,  IV.  Iv.  71— battle 
of  72. 

Szela,  Jacques,  IV.  xlvi.  22. 

Szembek,  general,  II.  xxvi.  91— at  Grochow,  48,  49. 

Szemen,  colleague  of  Kossuth,  IV.  liv.  47. 

SzolloB,  capitulation  of  the  Hungarians  at,  IV.  Iv.  81. 

Szolnok,  defeat  of  the  Austrisns  at,  XV.  Iv.  19. 

T. 

Taad,  defeat  of  Bem  at,  IV.  Iv.  69. 

Tabriz,  capture  of,  by  the  Russians,  IT.  xllL  73. 

Tabuenca,  defeat  and  death  of,  I.  xi.  74. 

Tafna,  defeat  of  Abd-el-Kader  on  the,  III.  xxxiil.  105— 
relief  of  the  blockaded  French  In,  ib. — retreat  of  Abd- 
el-Kader  to  the,  IV.  xlv.  29. 

Tftganrog,  last  Journey  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  to,  I. 
viii.  104— his  last  illness,  and  death  there,  105,  106. 

Tahiti,  increased  dissension  between  England  and  France 
on  the  ground  of,  IV.  xH.  18  —  origin  of  the  dispute 
with  France  regarding,  97 — ^interference  of  the  French 
mi.isionarles,  €^the  French  take  possession  of  it,  99— 
affair  of  Mr.  Pritchard,  100 — ac^ustment  of  the  matter, 
101— excitement  in  France  regarding,  xlvi  2— Its  set- 
tlement, S — violence  of  the  Journals  and  In  the  Cham- 
ber on  it,  4. 

Talt,  captain,  at  Meanee,  IV.  xlix.  15— at  Hyderabad, 
24. 

Takicheli;  M.  de,  at  the  Congress  of  Verona,  I.  xiL  11. 

Talavera,  defeat  of  the  Spaniards  at,  I.  xll.  77. 

Talbot,  lord,  lord-lieutenant,  of  Ireland,  I.  x.  116 — re- 
tires, ib. 

Talbot,  the,  at  Acre,  III.  xxxll.  72. 

Talent,  value  of  the  close  boroughs  as  admitting,  II. 
xxiii.  50,  132  —  comparative  exclusion  of,  under  the 
reform  bill,  151— driven  to  the  press,  158. 

Talfourd,  Mr.,  efforts  of,  on  behalf  of  copyright,  IV.  xU. 
62. 

Tallschof,  general,  I.  viii.  181. 

Talish,  cessiou  of  Khanat  of,  to  RnssU,  11.  xlii.  78. 

Talisman,  the,  remarks  on,  L  v.  10. 

Talleyrand,  M.,  appointed  to  the  ministry,  I.  ill.  8— be- 
comes premier,  9— opposes  reactionary  measures,  12 — 
proposes  the  expatriation  of  the  Count  d'Artols,  16— 
advocates  restoring  Uie  freedom  of  the  press,  17 — ^made 
member  of  Chamber  of  Peem,  20— supports  the  heredi- 
tary peerage,  21— -Fouch^  dinnissed  by,  40 — ^fall  of,  and 
of  his  ministry,  41— efforts  of,  for  the  escape  of  the  pro- 
scribed Napoleonlsts,  77 — efforts  of,  for  the  escape  of 
Ney,  83— warning  of  Didler  against,  125— efforts  of,  on 
behalf  of  Poland  in  1815,  vIIL  8— on  the  capture  of  the 
Tnlleries,  II.  xvii.  104— views  of,  as  to  the  succession 
to  Charles  X.,  xxiv.  14 — recommends  the  Dnke  of 
Orleans  to  accept  the  lieutenancy-general,  27 — pacific 
policy  of,  1880,  xxv.  26 — views  of,  regarding  Holland 
and  Belgium,  62— supports  the  election  of  Prince  Leo- 
pold, 64— on  the  intervention  of  France  and  England  in 
Belgium,  6S — convention  regarding  Antwerp  signed 
by,  IIL  xxlx.  85 — resigns  tlie  embassy  to  London, 
xxxilL  11— last  illness  and  death  of,  xxxlv.  17  — Lis 
character,  18. 

Talleyrand,  Augnste  de,  rerignatlcn  of,  IL  xxiv.  44 

Talloux,  M.  de,  minister  of  public  worship,  1848,  IV.  IL 
81. 

Tallow,  prices  of,  1824-1825,  TI.  xlx.  64  note  —  propofed 
reduction  of  duties  on,  IV.  xlIL  48. 

Tallow  candles,  proposed  reduction  of  duties  on,  n.  xxiii. 
29  and  note. 

Talma,  the  actor,  IL  xvllL  78. 

Talon,  M.,  I.  ix.  46. 

Talon,  general,  recaptures  the  Hotel  de  Vllle,  II.  xvit. 
71,72. 

Tamworth,  partially  disftanchlsed,  IL  xxiii.  42  note— 
Peers  address  to  electon  of,  1885,  III.  xxxv.  17. 

Tang,  viceroy  of  Wantnng,  proceedings  ol^  sgainst  the 
English,  IV.  xlyiil.  24. 

Tangien,  bombardment  of,  by  the  Frendi,  IV.  xlv.  SB. 
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TaonninA,  defeat  of  the  BidlUns  near,  IV.  lit  108. 

Tao-tae,  foUovera  of,  in  China,  IV.  xlviiL  16. 

Tapooa,  capture  of,  by  the  French,  IV.  xlv.  39. 

Tara,  langua^^  of  O' Council  at  monster  meeting  at,  IV. 
xli.  60. 

Turiff,  the  new,  as  proposed  hjr  Sir  B.  Peel,  IV.  xli.  46, 
47 — is  pas-sed,  OS^IrRumstance  which  made  It  neces- 
sary, 59—1846,  xlii.  48,  49— its  alleged  results,  35. 

Tarleton,  captain,  capture  of  Prome  br,  IV.  xllx.  116. 

Tarragona,  Uie  archbisiiop  of,  a  member  of  the  regency 
at  Urge!,  L  xL  73 — ^surrender  of  town  to  the  French, 
xii.  79. 

Tartars,  the  Inrasiona  of  India  by  th(>,  III.  xl.  18. 

Tartorsoldiery  of  China,  the,  IV.  xWlii.  6. 

Tartar  invasion,  effects  of  the,  on  Russia,  I.  vUL  88. 

Tartary,  acquisition  of,  by  Rusaia,  IIL  xl.  29. 

Tartas,  colonel,  at  the  battle  of  Isly,  IV.  xlv.  42. 

Taachereau.  M.,  sub-prefect  of  department  of  the  Seine, 
II.  XXV.  17. 

Tasso,  Kara,  at  the  battle  of  Modon,  II.  xiv.  121. 

Tatar-J&tBadjik,  pass  through  the  Balkan  by,  II.  xv.  129. 

Tattah,  town  of,  IV.  xlix.  2— occupation  of,  by  the  Brit- 
ish, 6. 

Tauria,  capture  of,  by  tlie  Russians,*  11.  xv.  25. 

Taurus  range,  the.  III.  xxxii.  68— aapeot  of  the  villages, 
etc.,  of,  II.  xiii.  26. 

Tavistock,  the  close  borough  of,  II.  xxili.  30. 

Tavoy,  cession  of,  to  the  British,  III.  xxxlx.  72. 

Taxation,  reduction  of,  on  the  peace  not  the  cause  of  the 
distress,  I.  ii.  9— direct  and  indirect,  21— rise  of,  dur- 
ing  the  war,  89 — comparative  lightness  of,  in  Ireland, 
ST — demands  for  reduction  of,  in  England,  x.  1^3 — 
pressure  of^  as  measured  by  price  of  grain,  184 — reduc- 
tions of,  In  Great  Britain,  1823,  II.  xix.  10—1824. 11— 
rednctions  of,  1826-<1828,  xxi.  81 — motion  for  revision 
of  system  of,  1830,  xxil.  30 — Mr.  Baring  on  the  reduc- 
tions of,  1839, 87— the  successive  reductions  of,  the  cause 
of  the  abandonment  of  the  dnklng  fund,  89— not  the 
original  bads  of  representation,  xxili.  48— «qual  dis- 
tribution of,  in  England  under  tho  old  system,  125 — 
exemption  from,  unknown  in  England  under  old  sys- 
tem, ib unequal  distribution  of,  since  tho  reform  bill, 

147 — ^impatience  of,  in  Poland,  and  its  effects,  xxvl.  3 
—concessions  regarding,  in  Prussia,  III.  xxvli.  66 — 
powers  of  the  States-general  of  Prusda  regu*ding,  77 — 
pressure  of;  on  West  India  produce,  xxxL  101, 102 — al- 
leged excess  of,  in  Ireland,  119— reforms  regarding,  in 
Turkey,  xxxii.  52 — relative  amount  of,  in  Oreat  Briuin 
and  Ireland,  xxxvL  61— indirect,  impossibility  of  aug- 
menting, in  India,  xxxix.  20 — pi-essure  of,  in  Madras 
presidenoy,  xl.  2--^xemptionB  from,  in  Hungary,  IV. 
liil.  11 — equalitv  of,  established  in  PruRsia,  02 — meas- 
ures of  Hungarian  Diet  i-egarding,  llv.  29. 

Taxes,  Increased  weight  of,  from  the  currency  bill  of  1819. 

I.  I.  6— effects  of  the  contraction  of  tho  Currency  on,  2q 
— .araonnt  of,  repealed  after  tho  peace,  iv.  80— new,  int- 

Rosed  in  1819,  81— produce  of,  France,  1830,  IT.  xvii. 
S— various,  repealed  in  Great  Britain,  1821-1823,  xix. 
8  note— amount  of,  remitted  in  England,  1822-IS26, 16 
—reduction  of,  1S2S,  70  —  repeal  of,  1826,  xxi.  32  — 
amount  repealed,  182^1826,  ib.  note— repeal  of,  1830, 
xxil.  34— indirect,  their  repeal  the  cause  of  the  aban- 
donment of  the  sinking  fund,  89 — amount  repealed,  ib. 
note — this  due  to  the  contraction  of  the  currency,  40— 
refusal  of  payment  of,  agreed  to  at  Birmingham,  xxili. 
84— various,  abolished  by  the  urban  constittioncies,  147 
— increase  of,  nnder  I/mis  Philippe,  III.  xxx.  60 — re- 
duction of,  1833,  xxxi.  68 — excess  of,  in  Great  Britain 
over  Ireland,  124  note— reduction  of,  1844,  IV.  xli.  105 
— prcR'ure  of,  on  land  In  France,  xliv.  4— indirect,  re- 
pealed in  France,  1848,  and  additions  to  direct,  I.  28. 

Taxis,  Prince  William,  death  of;  IV.  Hi.  67. 

Tavlor,  colonel,  at  the  passage  of  the  Ehyher.  IV.  xlvlii. 
6*2— brigadier,  death  of,  at  Sobraon,  xlix.  8o. 

Taylor,  Jeremy,  the  proso  of.  III.  xxviii.  41. 

Taylor,  Sir  Herbert,  negotiations  of,  with  the  Torr  peers, 

II.  xxiil.  106— present  at  the  meeting  regarding  the 
creation  of  peers,  112  and  note — ^bis  chvular  to  tho  Op- 
porition  peers,  113  note. 

Taylor,  Mr.,  table  of  fall  of  prices  by.  III.  xzxviL  46 

note. 
Tchangalik,  attack  on  redoubt  of,  II.  xv.  62. 
Tchechtplne,  general,  a  Russian  conspirator,  I.  viii.  123. 
Tchendorf,  defeat  of  Bem  at,  IV.  Iv.  69. 
Tcheodarff,  general,  captures  Debreczin,  IV.  Iv.  64. 
Tcherbutofl;  general,  oorpi*  under,  1828,  II.  xv.  SO  note. 
Tchemigov,  sUtistlea  of,  II.  xxvl.  44 
Tcheskaa,  operaUons  of  Ibrahim  Pacha  at,  IIL  xxxii. 

14 
Tchesm6,  the  naval  battle  of,  IT.  xlv.  T. 
Tchevtscvadze,  prince,  II.  xv.  82, 
Tehinn,  syntem  of  the,  in  Russia,  I.  viii.  28— great  power 

given  by  it,  24 


Tehirkvona,  combat  at,  II.  xv.  124 

Tchitinsk,  the  Russian  uolilical  exiles  at,  I.  viiL  149. 

Tea,  new  taxes  on,  1819,  I.  iv.  81— fall  In,  IStS  to  183f. 
X.  23  note— prices  of,  1824-1832,  II.  xxiU.  130  notr- 
consumption  of,  in  England.  1722  and  1833,  III.  xx^v. 
27— fall  in  price  of,  1788-1837,  xxxviL  46  note— produce 
of  duties  on,  1844,  IV.  xlL  104— increawd  consiiutpit'->n 
of,  daring  railway  niauia,  xliL  8  note — increased  con- 
sumption of,  1843-1846,  xliii  70  not&— prices  of,  1&45  lo 
1861,  115  note. 

Teesdale,  colonel,  at  Mcance,  IV.  xlix.  16— deatli  of;  17. 

Teheran,  assassination  of  the  Russian  minister  at,  II.  xv. 
84. 

Tel  of  Algeria,  district  of  the,  and  Its  inhabitants.  III. 
xxxiii.  94,  IV.  xlv.  1 — ^influence  arising  from  its  pos- 
session, 8. 

Telford,  Thomas,  the  engineer,  I.  v.  89. 

Tellier.  colonel,  trial  and  sentence  of,  for  the  eonspirary 
at  B^ort,  x!.  18. 

Temesvar.  blockade  of,  IV.  Iv.  40— the  siege  and  defeiife 
of,  71— its  relief  by  Hay  nan,  73  etseq. — buttle  of;  74 
empe,  th     "  " 
xlv.  69. 


ay  iifl 
)f,  II. 


Tempe,  the  defile  of,  II.  xiii.  81— forced  by  the  Turics, 


Temperance  leagues,  formation,  etc,  of,  in  England,  n. 
xix.  76. 

Temperance  movement,  the,  in  Irdand,  IV.  xlL  66 — its 
progress  and  decline,  66. 

Temporary  relief  act  for  Irdand,  1847,  IV.  xllli.  40 — ex- 
penditure under  it,  and  relief  afforded,  41,  44  note. 

Tempoure,  colonel,  defeat  of  Sidi-Embauck  by,  IV.  xlv. 
31. 

Temps,  the,  circulation  of;  IL  zvli.  19  note— office  «£, 
closed  by  government,  64— tone  of,  1^9,  IIL  xxxiv.  40. 

Ton  hours'  amendment.  Lord  Ashley's,  and  its  fate  In  the 
Commons.  IV.  xli.  SO. 

Ten.pound  franchise,  the,  IT.  xxili.  43 — determined  on  for 
the  reform  bill,  30 — eagerness  of  the  towns  for,  5J — ro- 
tained  In  the  new  reform  bOl,  94 

Tenants  at  wiU,  extension  of  the  fhtnchlse  to,  IL  xxfiL  76 
— clause  regarding,  retained  in  new  reform  bill,  93L 

Tenant  right,  demand  of,  for  Ireland,  IV.  xlii  78. 

Tenantry,  the  ^trangement  between,  and  their  landlords 
in  Ireland,  II.  xx.  12— representation  of,  under  the  old 
constitution  of  England,  xxIU.  123. 

Tenasserim,  cession  of,  to  the  British,  HI.  xxxlx.  78L 

Tenedos,  naval  defeat  of  the  Turks  at,  H.  xiv.  7& 

Tennant,  J.  E.,  secretary  of  board  of  control,  1841,  IV.  zlL 
14  note. 

Tennessee,  statistics  of  banks  In,  IIL  xxxviL  7  nota. 

Tennyson,  AlfV^,  the  poems  of,  I.  v.  27. 

Tenterden,  lord,  on  the  law  as  to  seditious  meetings,  n. 
xxili.  26  note— trial  of  the  Bristol  rioters  before,  90— at- 
tack on,  01. 

Terceira,  the  expedition  ta  H.  xxii.  14— It  Is  intercepted 
by  the  British  cfnisers,  15 — dispute  between  France  and 
Portugal  regarding  blockade  of,  xxv.  77. 

Temaux,  returned  for  Paris  in  1827,  H.  xvL  71. 

Temovs,  passes  through  the  Balkan  by,  IL  xv.  129. 

Territorial  aristocracy,  difference  between,  and  a  oonuner- 
cisl,«  I.  iv.  6,  6. 

Test  and  corporation  acts,  the.  Canning  opposed  to  repeal- 
ing, n.  xxL  88— sketch  ot,  103— arguments  for  theb- 
repeal,  104— and  against  It,  107— the  repeal  carried,  109 
— reflections  on  it,  110. 

Teste,  M.,  becomes  minister  of  commerce,  HL  xxxiii.  6— 
keeper  of  the  seals,  etc.,  under  Soult,  1839,  xxxiv.  3d 
note — minister  of  public  works  under  Sonlt,  1840, 1(S 
note— the  trial  and  conviction  of;  IV.  xlviL  11, 12. 

Tete  de  Flandre,  the.  at  Antwerp.  IH.  xxix.  89. 

Texas,  alleged  inroad  of  the  Americans  into,  1819, 1.  vIL 
62— reciprocity  treaty  with,  IL  xix.  2J  note— Uia  ap- 
propriation  o^  by  the  United  SUtes,  IV.  xli.  94 

Toseen,  defeat  of  the  Afghans  at,  IV.  xlvIIL  80,  9L 

Thackeray,  the  novels  of,  L  v.  76. 

Thackwdl,  general,  operations  of^  against  the  Sikhs,  IV. 
xlix.  99— Sir  Joseph,  at  Sobraon,  84 

Thain,  major,  death  of,  m.  xL  134 

Thalaba,  remarks  on,  L  v.  19. 

Thames  tunnels,  joint-stock  companies  fi>r,  188S,  IL  xix. 
66  note. 

Tharin,  Bishop  of  Straaburg,  appointed  prec^tor  to  the 
Duke  de  Bordeaux,  II.  xvL  64 

Theatre,  decline  of  the.  In  France,  IL  xviii.  67,  68L 

Theatres  of  Paris,  licentiousness  of,  1SS2,  HI.  xxx.  7— 
sums  voted  to,  1838,  xxxilL  123  and  note — ^public  com- 
panies for,  in  France,  xxxiv.  7  note— the  French,  state 
of;  1838,  12. 

Thelspeig,  general,  movemesCb  of,  alter  Kapdna,  IV.  Iv. 
181  

Theiss  River,  the,  IV.  Iv.  4— passage  of,  by  the  Rossiams 
64 

Thelhn,  Charles,  dd«  Louis  Napoleon  to  McapOi  IV.  xlvL 
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Theodore  VladliDsrnko,  heads  the  revolt  la  Wallachla,  n. 
zhr.  16 — ^treeeheTT  and  death  of,  80. 

"Theodoritoif  arehbtshopt  vice-preflident  of  the  L^alatlve 
Ooancil  of  Greece,  IL  xiv.  115. 

rrheodorovltch,  general,  defeated,  IV.  Iv.  40— loeaes  <<  4K. 

There^ieiutadt,  meeting  of  Emperor  of  Austria  and  King 
of  Pnuala  at,  IIL  xzviL  68. 

Therlssoir,  capture  of,  by  the  Tarks,  IL  xiv.  4T. 

Thennopylio,  defeat  of  the  Tnrks  at,  IE.  xiv.  38— npeated 
defeats  of  the  Chourchid  Pacha  aL  T3. 

Theseus  of  Canova,  the,  UL  xxvilL  76. 

Theriger,  Sir  P.,  attorney-general,  1852,  IV.  M.  64  note. 

TThenaly,  the  pacha  o^  operations  under  in  Macedonia, 

n.  xiv.  69 spread  or  the  insurrection  to.  88— successes 

of  the  Turks  fai,  38— successes  of  the  Oreeks  In,  91— dev. 
astatlons  of  the  war  in,  114  —  included  in  kingdom  of 
Greece,  xr.  148. 

Thetford,  partially  disfranchised,  H.  xxiiL  43  nota 

Thibaudeau,  Adolphe,  at  Lailtte's,  IL  xxir.  85. 

Thibet,  khigdom  and  mountains  of,  IV.  xlviiL  7. 

Thiele,  M.,  a  leader  of  the  Puritan  party  in  Prussia,  IIL 
xxyiL  73. 

Thierry,  Amadde,  the  works  of,  IL  xrilL  80,  8L 

Thierry,  Auguste,  the  works  of,  II.  xvllL  30,  31. 

Thiers,  M.,  connection  of,  with  the  Constitutionnel,  I.  Ix. 
14^^ttaeks  of,  on  the  Pollgnac  ministry,  IL  xriL  6— 
career  and  character  <i^^  18 — efforts  of,  against  the  Po- 
lignac  ministry,  19 — signs  the  protest  against  the  or- 
donnances,  63— coarse  counseled  by,  74 — the  historical 
works  of,  XTlii.  85— his  merits  and  defects,  36 — his  His- 
tory of  the  Consulate  and  Empire,  87 — a  writer  for  the 
daily  press,  74— supports  the  Orleantsts,  xxlv.  10— 
placard  prepared  by,  in  the  Orleans  interest,  14— mis- 
sion ofl  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans  at  NeuIUy,  16— proceed- 
ings of;  against  the  Napoleonists,  84— efforts  of,  to  pop- 
ularize the  new  dynasty,  82 — ^returned  to  Deputies  in 
1831,  XXV.  67— defense  of  the  foreign  policy  of  ministers 
by,  8*3  et  B'q. — arguments  of,  agamat  the  abolition  of 
the  hereditary  peerage,  96— employment  of  Dents  by, 
m.  xxix.  58— becomes  minister  of  the  interior,  88,  xxx. 
9 — circular  to  prefects  drawn  np  by,  10— laive  grant  for 
public  works  moved  by,  1333,  17 — admlssTcms  of,  rs- 
gnrding  his  History  of  the  Revolution,  32 — arguments 
of,  for  tite  law  against  association?,  38 — animosity  in 
tlie  cabinet  to,  40— becomes  minister  of  the  interior,  ib. 
— 4Inrtng  the  Insun-ection  of  1334,  49— policy  of,  on  the 
Eastern  question.  1839,  xxxil.  65— views,  etc.,  of,  on 
the  Kastem  question,  and  on  the  treaty  of  the  allies  re- 
ipirdlng  it,  60— statement  by,  of  the  French  fleet  In  the 
Ifeilterranean,  1840,  61— violence  of,  after  the  bom- 
bardment of  Beyrout,  68— note  of  November  8  to  the 
alliei  powers,  69— his  fall,  and  succeeded  by  Gulxol,  70 
— resignation  of,  xxxUL  5— resumes  office,  6 — dlvcnrg- 
ence  of  views  between,  and  Guisot,  13 — Intrigues  (^ 
against  De  Broglte,  47— becomes  premier,  62-  his  char- 
acter as  a  statesman,  53  ef.  »fq. — course  followed  regard- 
ing the  reduction  of  the  interest  question,  86— declara- 
tion of  his  views,  56 — attack  on  him  in  the  Chamber,  60 
— ^financial  statements,  60— n^otlations  of,  regarding 
occupation  of  Cracow,  61— other  diplomatic  treaties  by, 
69 — proceedings  of.  regarding  the  refugees  in  Switzer- 
land, 68— views  of,  on  the  Spanish  question,  and  his 
resignation,  71— views  of^  on  Algeria,  106— sent  for  by 
the  king  on  Mtde's  resignation,  and  conditions  demand- 
eA  by  htm,  xxxlv.  33 — renewed  attemot  to  form  a  min- 
istry, 84— excluded  fh)m  the  Soult  ministry,  88— party 
headed  by,  4<) — views  of,  as  to  the  government  of  the 
executive,  64— speech  of,  on  the  Eastern  question,  1840, 
tk»  ^t  Btq, — ^heads  the  coalition  against  the  ministry,  71 
— ^formation  of  second  ministry  of,  73 — statement  of  his 

Erindples,  74— his  flrst  measures,  76— his  support,  etc., 
1  the  press,  76— views  of,  and  project  for  removing  the 
bone^  of  Napoleon  to  France,  78 — ^inangnretion  of  pillar 
to  Insurrection,  79 — policy  of.  In  the  l^t,  88 — views  of. 
on  the  allied  treaty,  94— vigorous  measures  proposed 
by,  95— gjeat  warlike  preparations  of.  97 — change  of 
policy,  and  abandonment  of  his  wariike  views,  100— 
communications  with  Ouizot,  ib.  note — ^lils  resignation, 
101 — speech  ot^  on  the  address,  104— majority  against 
him,  and  ehaige  of  his  speculating  in  the  Aindt,  110 — 
kind  of  fortification  for|*aris  urged  by,lll — expenditure 
under,  113 — errors  committed  by.  on  the  Eastern  ques- 
tion, 116  et  seg.— increase  of  the  oeflcit  dnder,  IV.  xllv. 
5— popularity  of  his  ministry  from  its  aggressive  tend- 
encies, 21— answer  of,  on  partlamentary  reform,  88  et 
aeq. — the  railway  scheme  of.  43 — arguments  of,  for  the 
regency  bill,  84  et  s^.— position  taken  up  by,  91— his 
eluracter  as  a  statesman,  94 — as  n  public  speaker,  9iS— 
Wm  fate  as  a  minister,  96 — ai^gument  of,  against  the 
Jesuits,  xlvi  6— circular  to  the  etoctore  by,  1846,  83— 
Joins  the  coalition  against  the  government,  xlvIL  18 — 
efforts  of,  against  the  Socialists,  82 — speech  of,  on  the 
Ibiancea,  1848,  28— sent  for  to  fonn  a  ministry,  60^— or- 


ders the  withdrawal  of  the  troops,  61,  68— resigns,  64— 
at  the  last  council  of  Lonla  PhUippe,  66— appearance  of; 
in  the  Deputies  after  the  flight  of  the  king,  72— Inde- 
cision of,  on  the  crisis  of  1848,  78— returned  to  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  L  77— views  of;  as  to  the  Socialists, 
IviL  86— one  of  the  committee  on  electoral  ri|^ts,  96— 
speech  of,  in  the  Assembly,  85— votes  against  revMon 
of  the  constitntion,  40 — ^views  of,  before  the  coup-d*6tat, 
45— arrested,  4a  / 

Thirlwall,  the  History  of  Greece  by,  I.  ▼.  66. 

Think,  partially  disfranchised.  11.  xxiil.  49  note. 

Thirst,  sufferings,  etc,  firom,  during  Afghanistan  expedi- 
tion, HL  xL  68. 

Thirty  Years*  War,  6chinei*s  History  of  the,  m.  xxvlIL 
2L 

Thlstlewood,  Arthur,  sketch  of  the  career  of,  L  x.  44— 
heads  the  Cato  Street  conspirators,  <b.— their  designs, 
46— their  final  plans.  46— conflict  in  the  Cato  Street  loft, 
47— his  execution,  48. 

Thomas,  capUin,  at  AU-Mu^id,  IV.  xlviii.  65. 

Thomas,  colonel,  during  the  Insurrection  of  June,  IV.  L 
89. 

Thomas,  Emile,  abases  nnder,  IV.  L  79. 

Thomas,  general,  appointed  to  command  National  Guard, 
IV.  L74. 

Thomson,  major,  at  the  assault  of  Ghnznee,  HI.  xL  09, 7L 

Thomson,  Mr.  Poulett,  motion  for  revision  of  system  of 
taxation  by,  1830,  u.  xxli.  80— treasurer  of  the  navy. 
1830,  xxilL  6  note— becomes  president  of  the  board  of 
trade,  HI.  xxxL  129— president  of  board  of  trade,  18S6, 
XXXV.  44  note — succeeds  Lord  Durham  as  governor  of 
Canada,  xxxviL  101— vote  of,  on  the  oom-lawB,  xxxvUL 
87. 

Thomson,  the  paintings  of,  L  v.  91. 

Thorbum,  the  portraits  of,  L  v.  98. 

Thornton,  general,  L  iv.  26. 

Thornton,  Mr.,  on  the  resumption  of  cash  payments  is 
1818,  L  iv.  Sa 

Thorwaldsen,  the  works  of,  IIL  xxvilL  76. 

Thonsrs,  insurrection  at,  1882,  L  xL  19. 

Thooght,  general  power  of,  over  manUnd,  L  L  60— Its  in- 
fluence in  human  affairs,  51 — advantages  as  regards  the 
communication  of,  from  steam,  etc,  63— increasing  in- 
fluence of,  in  governments,  x.  161. 

Three  Days,  the.  Me  France,  Charles  X.,  etc 

Three  and  a  half  per  cents.,  reduction  of  the,  in  England, 
IV.  xlL  108. 

Three  per  cents.,  error  of  Pitt  in  borrowing  in  the,  IV.  xlL 
106. 

Thugs,  destruction  of  the,  in  India,  EL  xL  10. 

Thunder,  the,  at  Acre,  IIL  xxxtL  72. 

Thunfnld,  chevalier,  IV.  Uv.  76. 

Thurgovla,  changes  in  constitution  of,  1880,  n.  xxlv.  86. 

Thurles,  capture  of  Smith  O'Brien  at,  IV.  xlili.  139. 

Thum,  count,  IV.  liL  46— Junction  of,  with  RadeUky,  46 
— repulsed  at  Vicenza,  ifr.— reinforcements  brought  up 
by,  ol — repulse  of;  at  RlvolL,  65— occupies  Parma,  77 — 
surrender  of  Charies  Albert  to,  96 — occupiee  Ferrera, 
105. 

Tibretza,  pass  of,  forced  by  the  Russians,  IV.  Iv.  68. 

TIcino,  passage  of  the,  by  the  Banlinians,  IV.  lU.  89. 

Ticket-M'-Ieave  system,  introduction  of,  and  its  results, 
IV.  Ivi.  4?. 

Tidd,  one  of  the  Cato  Street  conspirators,  L  x.  46— exe- 
cution of;  4Sl 

Tieck,  the  works  of;  IH.  xxvilL  81. 

Tleglo,  the.  In  Russia,  its  advantages  and  evils,  L  vilL  29 
— way  in  which  it  is  carried  into  effect.  30. 

Tiemey,  Mr.,  on  the  budget  for  181<i,  I.  ii.  26^-argnmentB 
of,  on  agricultural  distress,  1816,  84 — arguments  of, 
1816,  for  the  resumption  of  cash  payments,  46 — on  the 
distress,  etc.,  in  1817,  iv.  11— on  the  resumption  of  cash 
payments,  34— motion  Iqr,  on  the  bank  restriction  act, 
67 — arguments  of,  against  the  foreign  enlistment  bill, 
100  et  mq. — suggests  the  appointment  of  Lord  Althorpe 
as  leader  of  the  finance  committee,  IL  xxi.  94 — resig- 
nation  of;  96— declaration  by,  against  reform,  xxiL  a 
note. 

Tiers  6tat,  progress  of  the.  In  Germany,  IIL  xxvil.  79. 

Tiers  Parti,  the,  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  1884,  IIL 
xxxiti.  12. 

Tlflis,  Turkish  foroee  at,  H.  xv.  108. 

Tiger  Island,  passage  of;  by  British  frigates,  1884,  IV. 
xIvlU.  20. 

Tigh  Singh,  rv.  xlix.  68. 

Tlghe,  an  Irish  leader,  trial  ojL  IV.  xlUL  140. 

Tll(>a,  reduction  of  duty  on,  lu.  xxxL  50  note 

THe-draining,  general  introduction  of,  IV.  ivl  81. 

Tilsit,  gains  of  Russia  bv  treaty  of,  L  vliL  2— the  reforms 
introduced  Into  Pmssia  after,  HI.  xxviL  43. 

Timber,  colonial,  proposed  duty  on,  H.  xxllL  89  note- 
proponed  lednctioa  of  duty  on,  IV.  xlL  47— and  again, 
X1IL48. 
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Timbw  doUes,  proposed  duoigM  In  (he,  1841,  m.  xzxriil. 
43. 

TixoM,  the,  violence  of,  on  the  reform  question,  IL  xzUL 
67 — ^ricdent  htngunge  of,  during  the  elections  of  1831, 66 
-.vident  Unguage  of,  against  the  Wellington  ministry, 
111  note— «ttaclu  on  the  Bielboume  ministry  by,  in. 
zxzL  159 — on  the  new  poor-law,  1SS9,  zzx^  49 — on 
the  effects  of  the  currency  system,  IV.  zIL  63 — an- 
nouncement in,  of  the  approaching  repeal  of  the  corn- 
laws,  xllL  46— on  the  commercial  crisis  of  1966,  zliii 
146  notes. 

THmour,  route  of,  to  India,  HL  zL  10,  20. 

llmour,  prince,  son  of  Shah  Soojah,  forces  onder,  for  ez- 
pedition  into  Afghanistan,  IIL  zL  (M— passage  of  the 
Ehyber  by  forces  under,  65 — disordeiB  of  troops  of,  81 — 
extortions  of  troops  of,  96. 

TIndall,  &Ur  N.,  soUcitor-general,  IL  zzL  CO  note. 

Tinghae,  capture  of,  by  the  British,  IV.  zIvIiL  SQi 

Tipperary,  the  assizen  for  1322  in,  L  z.  121— threatened 
iniiurrectlon  in,  1828,  IL  zzL  1 18— disturbed  state  of, 
1830,  zziL  19— outrages  in.  1831,  zzilL  99— proclama- 
tlon  of,  in  1832,  HL  zzzL  20— tithe  outrages  in,  1836, 
zzzvL  43— agrarian  outrages  in,  1840,  IV.  zliL  74, 76 
note— increase  of  crime  in,  1847,  zlIiL  97  and  note. 

Tithea,  abolition  of,  by  the  Cortes  in  1320.  L  viL  86— dlf- 
fiarent  mode  of  collecting,  in  England  and  Ireland,  IL 
zz.  81 — organised  reaistance  to,  in  Ireland.  1832,  IIL 
zzzi.  12 — committees  on  them,  and  their  abolition,  13 — 
advantages  of  this,  14— facts  brought  out  in  the  evidence, 
16  e^seg. — government  plan,  and  O'Conneirs  opposition 
to  it,  17— increased  agitation  against,  21 — small  amount 
individually  due,  22 — new  ministerial  project  renrdlng, 
in  Ireland,  52 — causes  of  the  resistance  to,  in  Ireland, 
13G— proposed  substitution  of  land  taz  for,  ib — armed 
resistance  to,  in  Ireland,  153 — commutation  of,  bill  for. 
1S36,  zzzv.  30 — causes  of  the  combination  in  Ireland 
against,  85 — renewed  agitation  against.  In  IreUnd, 
zzzvL  43— measures  of  Hungarian  Diet  regarding,  IV. 
liv.  29. 

Tithe  bill  for  England,  introduction  of,  1836,  IIL  zzzvL 
43— Ireland,  progrois  of,  zzzi  136 — opposition  of  aU 
parties  to  it,  137— ultimate  fate  of,  144. 

Tithe  composition  aot,  the  Irish,  its  provisions,  etc,  IL 
zz.  21— its  beneficial  working,  26w 

Tithe  conflicts  in  Ireland,  1831,  IL  zziii.  09, 100. 

Titl^  surrender  of,  to  Abd-d-Kader,  IIL  zzzill  117. 

Titles,  heieditary,  in  Russia,  L  viiL  28. 

Titoff,  baron,  IV.  IvL  56. 

Tlem.'wn,  attempt  of  Abd-el-Kader  on,  and  its  relief  by 
Clau<}<d,  IIL  zzzilL  108— danger  of  the  French  in,  1(»5 
— ^relieved,  ib. — meuures  of  Bugeaud  for  relief  of,  llj^ 
terms  of  treaty  of  La  Tafna  regarding,  117 — capture  ot^ 
by  the  French,  IV.  zlv.  29. 

Tobacco,  new  tixei  on,  1319,  L  Iv.  81— prices  of,  1824- 
1325.  IL  zlz.  61  note— fall  in,  1825-1326,  79  note— pro. 
P'jsed  reduction  of  duties  on,  zziiL  29  and  note — faU  in 
price  of,  1732-1837,  III.  zzzva  46  note— imporU  of, 
1S39-1844.  IV.  zlL  77  note— increased  consumption  of. 
during  railway  mania,  zUL  8  note— slave-grown.  Lord 
John  Russell  on  the  admission  of,  zlUL  6. 

Tocqueville,  count  de,  created  a  peer,  IL  zvi.  69 — the 
works  of,  zviii.  68 — ^his  cnon,  60 — speech  ol^  oo  the  ad- 
dress, 1848,  IV.  zlvii.  29. 

Todd,  captain,  sent  to  superintend  the  fortifying  of  Herat, 
III.  zL  84— retires  from  Herat,  96^ 

Tolkari,  reduction  of,  by  the  Turks,  IL  zlv.  08b 

Tokay,  ezploit  of  Cossacks  at,  IV.  Iv.  54. 

Toledo,  bastion  oty  at  Antwerp,  HI.  zziz.  89,  09. 

Toleration,  theoretic  establ{<(hment  of,  in  Turkey,  IL  ziiL 
23— effects  of,  in  the  Nethorland^s  zziv.  70— provision 
for,  in  the  Gtormanlc  confeileracy,  IIL  zxviL  4 — declara- 
tlon  of;  by  Frederick  William,  OS— religions  in  India, 
zL  11. 

Tolls,  pressure  of^  in  South  Wales,  and  the  Rebecca  riots 
against  them,  IV.  zlL  82  et  »eq. 

Tolleron,  arrest  and  ezecution  of,  L  iii.  126. 

Toloaa,  advance  of  the  French  to,  I*  ziL  78— their  recep- 
tion in,  74. 

Tolstoy,  count,  at  battle  of  Tzombor,  IV.  Iv.  61. 

Tombizl,  operations  of,  in  Oandia,  1323,  IL  ziv.  07. 

Tummasio,  a  Venetian  demag(^;ue,  IV.  Iii.  2 — ^liberation 
of,  at  Venice,  3— at  head  of  proviBlooal  government,  ik 

Tomoreh,  pass  af^  forced  by  the  Russians,  IV.  Iv.  63. 

Tongres,  defeat  of  the  Belgians  at,  IL  zzv.  7L 

Tonguet,  admiral,  made  a  peer,  L  vi  06. 

Tonnage  duty,  abolishment  of  the,  L  z.  144 

T&ny,  Komei's  drama  o(;  HL  zzviiL  38. 

Tooke,  Mr.,  on  the  financial  position  of  England  in  1810, 
I.  z.  19-~on  the  fkU  of  prices  and  consequent  distress 
in  1810,  etc.,  28  note— on  the  state  of  trade,  etc.,  in 
1823-1824,  IL  ziz.  64— the  free-trade  petition  drawn  up 
bv,  40 — on  the  anziety  caused  by  the  ezport  of  gold, 
UL  zzzvii  43— on  the  raUway  orisls,  IV.  zUiL  120.  • 


T90lsa  Bye,  murder  of,  HI.  zzziz.  tSL 

Tootumdurrah,  defeat  of  Dost  Hohammed  at,  m.  ad.  OOL 

Top-Dagh,  storming  of  the,  H.  zv.  102. 

TophanI,  great  fire  at,  IL  ziv.  85. 

Topjees,  the  Turkish,  IL  ziiL  44. 

Toreno,  the  maniuis,  a  leader  in  the  Cortes  of  1800,  L  v& 
84 — new  society  headed  by,  zL  49— supports  kbe  law 
against  the  press,  60— threatened  by  the  mob,  Ol— a 
member  of  the  Spanish  committee  in  FraAce,IL  xzir.  ML 

Tories,  the.  want  of  social  influence  among,  L  t.  112 — 
support  tne  bill  for  dlafranchialng  the  forty-ahillliig  fire^ 
holders,  IL  zzL  151— <iiviBion  among,  fimn  the  e&ets 
of  the  contraction  of  the  currency,  zxiL  6 — their  indig- 
nation at  Catholic  emancipation,  7— secession  o^  fjnea 
the  Wellington  ministry,  25— feelmgs  of,  toward  G«oqgt 
rv.  4A— objects  of;  in  desiring  reform,  74— vieva  oi;  ca 
the  Irish  Church  commlseion,  IH.  zzzL  135 — ctvatiuas 
of  peers  by,  zzzvL  25  note— gains  of;  by  the  elertifia* 
of  1841,  zzzviii.  57— different  views  of  Fieel  Ukea  Lr, 
at  different  times,  IV.  zIL  1— cooxdon  biUs  for  Ireland 
brought  in  by,  zliL  71 See  also  Conservatives. 

Tory  party,  the,  breaking  up  of,  IL  zziL  26 — ^rennioB  of, 
under  Peel,  zzlii.  54— breaking  up  of;  by  the  com-Iav 
question,  IV,  zliiL  1— this  done  by  its  own  leadens  ^-' 
entire  breaking  up  of,  08. 

Toro,  defeat  of  the  RoyallstB  at,  I.  zL  76. 

Toronto,  advance  of  the  insuigents  on,  IIL  xxxvIL  85,  8S 
—their  defeat,  87. 

Torot,  Colonel  Ignatz,  ezecution  ofl  IV.  Iv.  S/k 

Torquato  Ta.«Ho,  Goethe's,  III.  zzvUL  12. 

Torrilla,  prince,  IV.  zlvL  sL  lU.  18. 

Tortona,  occupation  of,  by  the  Austrians,  L  vifL  B6. 

Tortosa,  ravages  of  yellow  fever  in,  L  zi  4S — capture  d, 
by  the  allien,  HL  zzzlL  71. 

Torture,  abolition  of,  in  Spain.  L  viL  34— aboUtioD  o^ 
among  the  CoesackB,  IL  zv.  20 — use  of,  in  China,  IV. 
zlviii.  14. 

Tosti,  M.,  speech  of,  on  the  abdication  of  Charles  Albeit, 
IV.  lit  07. 

Totness,  partially  disfranchised,  H.  zzlil.  42  note. 

Toula,  population  of,  L  viiL  20  note. 

Toulon,  insurrectionary  attempt  at,  1821,  L  :d.  28 — ^prep- 
arations for  the  ezpedition  to  Algiers  at,  IL  zviL  41— 
outbreaks  in,  1831,  HI.  zziz.  24— reform  banquet  at, 

1840,  IV.  zliv.  31— fire  in  the  arrenal  of,  zlvii.  10. 
Toulouse,  the  archbishop  of,  H.  zvL  0, 82 — ^Royalist  atme- 

ities  at,  I.  ilL  34— proiw«ed  railway  from  Paris  to,  IIL 
zzziv.  S— reform  banquet  at,  IV.  zliv.  32 — riota  in, 

1841,  against  the  new  valuation,  62 — ^their  suppression, 
03— revolutionary  banquet  at,  1848,  U.  20. 

Toultcha,  capture  of,  by  the  Russians,  IL  zv.  42. 

Tour,  prince  de  la,  L  vilL  80— antl-revolutionaxy  dibits 
of,  at  Turin,  82,  83,  84. 

Tourgunoff,  Nicholas,  condemned  to  Siberia,  L  tUL  131. 

TMirkmantchai,  treaty  of,  IL  zv.  28. 

Touriain,  M.  de,  death  of,  at  B^fort,  L  zL  18. 

Tourret,  M.,  minister  of  commerce,  IV.  L  07  note. 

Tours,  arrest  of  the  ez-ministers  of  Charles  X.  at,  IL  acdr. 
OO^reform  banquet  at,  IV.  zliv.  32. 

Tower,  preparatkois  against  the  Chartists  at  the,  IV.  zliiL 
132. 

Towns,  inability  of  large,  to  support  their  numbers,  L  L 
44 — predominance  of  democratic  passion  in,  62 — in- 
crease of  crime  in,  iv.  83— the  Spanblu  prevalence  of 
liberalism  in,  vIL  14— large,  want  oil  m  Russia,  viQ. 
15,  20  —  population  of  principal,  iu  Russia,  SO  —  the 
French,  state  of  public  feeling  in,  zL  26 — ^policy  of 
government  toward,  in  Turkey,  IL  zUL  21— the  Ayams 
in  the  Turkish,  29— population  of;  in  Turkey,  32— Ib- 
creased  value  of  houses  in,  in  France,  zvii.  85 — the 
French,  absence  of  religious  restrahits  in,  121 — large 
proportion  of  natural  children  in,  122— crowding  of 
peculation  into,  in  France,  130 — the  great  commercial 
and  manufacturing,  want  of  representation  o^  in  Great 
Britain,  zziL  2— ooUision  of  interests  between,  and  those 
of  the  counties,  3— increase  of  realised  wealth  tn  the, 
27— the  great,  influence  of  the  railway  system  on,  67 — 
ezcitement  hi,  1330,  zzilL  25— ezcitement  in,  on  the 
reform  bill,  54— increased  number  of  members  for,  un- 
der new  reform  bUl,  04 — representatives  of;  In  the 
8tates>general  of  Prussia,  III.  zxviL  77  note— the 
French,  state  of  the  working  classes  in,  1831,  zziz.  2 — 
the  electlonif  for  1833  in  the  laiiie,  xxiA.  26— predooii- 
nanoe  ^ven  to  the,  by  the  reform  bill.  zzzviL  3— 
growth  of  aristocracy  in  the,  la  the  United  Staten,  10— 
outcry  in,  against  the  corn-laws,  zzzviii.  86— effects  of 
the  railway  system  on  the  l^rai,  IV.  zUL  0 — ^the  Scot- 
tish, Increase  of  pauperism  in,  ^3— otdects  of.  In  seeking 
repeal  of  the  corn-laws,  88 — oomparative  mortality  ni^ 
and  the  country,  zliiL  08 — Increase  of  population  In,  tn 
France,  168— influz  into.  In  Franoe  tnm  the  couDt*7v 
zUv.  8SU-the  Swiss,  progress  of  Radicalism  in,  zlvi  01 
..increased  inflnmce  given  by  raUwaya  to,  IvL  23l 
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Town  dkliiBto,  eompurativ*  morUHty  of,  IV.  \vL  96. 

1*rmey<^  M.  de,  minister  of  marine,  1848.  iV.  11  8L 

T*rac7,  I^eon,  «  member  of  Louk  2(apoleoD*B  cabinak,  IV. 
IviLS. 

Trade  and  mannfacknrea,  debate  In  Parliament  on,  ISIT. 
I.  iv.  S4>-8oiind  condition  of;  in  England,  to  end  of 
1824,  n.  xlz.  61~«ontempt  for,  among  the  AfghanB,ITT. 
xL  21— 4mprovement  in,  1848,  lY.  zli.  7ft. 

TTntden,  dictrau  of  the,  in  Great  Britain,  1838,  in. 
xxxYiL  89. 

nrradoa  nniona,  origin,  ete.,  o^  in  England,  L  tIL  104— 
violence  employed  by,  IL  xix.  63 — meaaurea  of  the  Oer. 
manic  Diet  against,  IIL  zxviL  64— origin  of,  xxxtUL 
6'»,  61^TioIenceii  of,  61— eflEtet  of  the  cotton-spinneri* 
trial  ^th  ragard  to,  Sd. 
IVading  cUm,  the,  in  Rutala,  L  rilL  28. 
Trading  classefl,  the,  protiperity  <^  in  Farla  nnder  the 
Restoration,  iL  xrii  126— accumulations  of  capital  by, 
xxilL  163— influence  of,  in  the  boroughs,  144— prosperi- 
ty of,  in  France,  zxly.  8— alarm  of,  at  the  income  tax, 
IV.  xlL  49. 
Trafalgar,  monument  voted  for  battle  of,  L  li.  61. 
TTragala  Perro,  the,  the  Evanish  revolutionary  song,  L  xL 

sa 

TTrainlng,  military,  act  for  prohibiting,  L  x.  8S. 
TTnOan,  the  wall  d;  IL  xv.  86. 
Trajanopolis,  adrance  of  the  Roaatans  to,  IL  xv.  136w 
"Tranafen  in  ftmda,  proposed  duty  on,  IL  xziiL  89  nota 
"Transfers  of  land,  taxes  on,  in  France,  IL  xvil  129  note. 
Traaaport,  defective  means  oi;  in  India,  HI.  xxxix.  10. 
TranaportaUoo,  practical  abandonment  of;  L  iv.  98— ad« 
vantagea  of,  and  ita  abandonment,  IIL  xxxrilL  7— how 
this  has  ensued,  8— relinquishment  of  the  aystem,  IV. 
IvL  37— causes  which  led  to  It,  88— what  government 
should  have  done,  88— effects  of  the  abandonment,  40, 41. 
Transylvania,  proposed  union  o^  to  Hungaxy,  IV.  liv.  16 
— operations  of  Bem  in,  ly.  9,  20  et  atq, — oocu^ed  by 
the  faisurgenta,  21 — defeats  of  Bern,  etc,  in,  68. 
Trant,  Inspector,  defeat  of  Smith  O'Brien  and  the  Msh 

rabels  by,  IV.  xliiL  189. 
Tmpani,  surrender  of,  to  the  Neapolitans,  IV.  lU.  109. 
Trappist,  the,  a  Royalist  leader  in  Spain,  9ee  Maranon. 
Tras-oa-Montea,  Bovaliat  fauurrectian  ill;  L  xiL  97— Inva- 
sion of,  from  SpaJn,  IL  xxL  60. 
Travel,  extension  of,  to  the  middle  claaeea  by  the  raflway 

aystem,  IL  xxlL  04. 
Traveling,  pamion  for.  In  Russia,  L  viiL  41. 
Treason,  inexpedience  of  punishing  with  death,  L  UL  189, 
140— defect  in  the  Enmiah  law  regarding,  iv.  22— eom- 
xnencement  of  the  trials  for,  in  France  in  1884,  IIL 
accxilL  16— effect  of  the  mode  of  trial  resolved  on,  17— 
commencement  of  the  trial,  and  contest  with  the  Bar, 
18 — contest  about  the  choice  of  defendera,  19— the  pro- 
oeedlngB,  20— the  accused  refuse  to  plead,  21— progress 
of  the  trial,  22— continued  disorders,  and  letter  af  Audty 
de  Puyraveau,  28— prooeedbigs  in  the  Deputies  regard- 
Ing  the  trials,  24— the  trials  dlqjcdned,  and  escape  of 
part  of  the  prisoners,  26-'0oncluBion  of  them,  86— re- 
flections on  them,  27  et  teq, 
Treaaurerahip  of  the  navy,  motion  on  the,  IL  xxiL  81 
Treaty  of  6th  July  regarding  Greece,  the,  IL  xiv.  161  et 

»cq. 
Treaties  of  Aix-la-Ghapelle,  T.  vL  64 
Trebizond,  population  of,  II.  xili.  82  note-*threatened  by 
the  Russlants  xv.  106  —  establishment  of  academy  at, 
m.  xxxil.  63. 
Trees  of  liberty,  planting  of,  in  Puria,  1848,  IV.  L  11  — 
deoree  of  the  Gennanic  Diet  regarding,  IIL  xxviL  48. 
•  Tregony,  disfhinchiaed,  II.  xxHL  42  note^ 
Trra^ay,  general,  death  of;  IL  xv.  63. 
Treuhard,  M.,  prefect  of  police,  resignation  of;  IL  xxv.  17. 
Tr61at,  M.,  at  the  HAtel  de  Vllle,  II.  xxiv.  22— speech  o£ 
on  his  trial  for  treason,  IIL  xxxiU.  27,  28— minister  of 
public  works,  1848,  FV.  L  69  note. 
TremottiUe,  the  prince  de  la,  L  ilL  62. 
Trent,  InRurrection  bi,  IV.  IIL  2fr— recaptured,  Vk 
Trent  Valley  Railway,  cammeneement  of  Uie^  by  Sir  B. 

Peel,  IV.  xlii.  It 
Trestalllon,  a  Boyaliat  aaaaisin,  L  ill  86— tried  and  afr> 

quitted,  ih. 
Tretes,  defiaat  of  the  Turin  at,  II.  xiv.  72. 
Treves,  the  holy  coat  of;  and  excitement  eauaed  by  it,  IIL 

xTvil73. 
Treviso,  the  duke  o^  made  a  peer,  L  vi  98— inveated  by 
the  Austriana,  IV.  111.  69— eapitulation  of;  69— garriaon- 
ed  by  Radetsky,  60. 
Trevor,  captahi,  moved  up  to  Cabul,  IIL  xL  104— murder 

of,  with  Macnaghten,  124. 
Tresel,  general,  defeat  o^  by  Abd-«1-Kader,  IIL  xzxUL 

101— at  siege  of  Constantino,  121. 
Trianon,  retreat  of  Chartes  X.  to,  IL  xvlL  90. 
Xribnne,  the,  denunciations  of  Gashnir  Pi6rler  by,  IL  xxv. 
61— suppnwdon  o^  IIL  xxlx.  67— violent  langnagei  etc, 


of;  1888,  XXX.  81  note— snppreaalon  d;  1884, 48— ehazgee 
against  the  Peers  in.  xxxiU.  24 

Tricolor,  hoisting  of  the,  in  Paxia  in  1880,  IL  xviL  €8— 
change  in.  1648,  IV.  L  8. 

Tricori%«,  defeat  of  the  Greeks  at,  n.  xiv.  128. 

Triooupi,  M.,  Greek  minister.  IV.  xlvL  68. 

Trie:ite,  extension  of  railway  lines  to,  IIL  xxviL  72. 

Trim,  O'Uonn^  at  monster  repeal  miaeting  at,  IV.  xlL  69. 

Tripoli  (Africa),  the  bey  of;  n^otiations  with,  reigarding 
plrary,  etc,  L  IL  69. 

Tripoli  (Aida  Minor),  population  of,  IL  xUL  82  note — de- 
feat of  the  Turks  at,  IIL  xxxiL  9— secured  by  treaty  to 
Mehemet  All,  28— capture  ofl  by  the  allies,  TL 

TripditSR,  description  of,  and  its  siege  by  the  Greeks,  EL 
xiv.  89— storming  and  massacre  of,  41 — Importance  of 
its  capture,  42— surrender  of,  to  the  legialatlve,  101— 
capture  of,  by  Ibrahim  Pacha,  127. 

Trocadero.  aaaault  of  the,  at  Oadix,  I.  xil.  86. 

Tronchet,  M.,  a  leader  of  the  Parti-pri  tre,  IL  xvL  10. 

TronaoD,  colonel,  cheek  cS^  at  Joolgah,  III.  xL  00. 

Troops  of  the  lino,  the  treason  of  the,  during  the  Thne 
Days,  IL  xvil.  l06. 

Troppau,  the  congress  of,  L  viii.  70— Its  proceeding!,  71— 
dbcnsslon  in  Parliament  on  it,  x  £8.        S 

Trott,  M.  de,  m.  xxviL  48  note 

Troobetzkol,  prince,  a  leader  of  the  Rnaslan  consptraton, 
L  vilL  118,  121— named  dictator  by  the  consplratora, 
122, 126— cowardice  and  arreat  of;  180— condemned  to 
Siberia,  137. 

Troubetxkoi,  the  princess,  accompanies  her  husband  to 
Siberia,  L  vVA.  141, 142-cruelty  of  Nicholas  to  her,  143. 

Trouve-Chauvel,  M.,  appointed  minister  erf*  police,  IV.  1. 74 

Troy,  siege  of,  European  and  Aaiatio  character  as  ^JilUt- 
ed  in,  u.  xxvi.  2. 

Troyes,  Louis  Philippe  at,  IL  xxv.  66 — naistance  to  the 
valuation  in,  IV.  xliv.  61. 

TruTQ,  lord,  decides  af^inst  right  of  able-bodied  poor  to 
relief  in  Scotland,  IV.  xliL  2i>. 

Truro,  partially  disfmnchirad,  IL  xxilL  48  note 

TmxOIo,  capture  of,  by  the  French,  L  xlL  77. 

Tse-Kee.  defleat  of  the  CUnese  at,  IV.  xlvilL  Sa 

Tsikliedypri,  repulse  of  the  Russians  at,  II.  xv.  107. 

Tskhout,  defeat  of  the  Turks  at,  II.  xv.  74 

Tudora,  Bf  r.,  map  by,  of  the  Maine  boundary,  IV.  xlL  89. 

Tufihell.  Mr.,  viewi  of,  regarding  the  poor-law.  III. 
xzxviL  47  note. 

Tuilerlea,  the,  return  of  Louis  XVIII.  to,  L  ill.  11— 
tlireatcned  by  the  InamigentB  in  1820,  Ix.  76  —  capt«ire 
of,  by  the  Insurgents,  II.  xvil.  81 — ^importance  of  the 
capture  of,  104 — last  council  of  Louia  Philippe  at,  IV. 
Xlvii.  66— sacking  of,  1848,  I.  4,  7. 

TuUoch,  brigadier,  during  advance  to  Gabnl,  IV.  xlviiL 
87. 

Tunis,  the  bey  oi;  negotiations  with,  regarding  piraey, 
etc,  L  11.  69. 

Turban,  relntroduetlon  of  the,  in  Turkey,  III.  xzxif.  68. 

Turooing,  defeat  of  French  revolntionista  at,  IV.  L  42. 

Turiak,  defeat  of  Bem  at,  IV.  Iv.  68. 

Turin,  revolution  in,  I.  viL  119— evacuation  of,  by  the  rev* 
olntlonista,  viii.  84— reception  of  Lord  Minto  in,  IV. 
xKL  78— excitement  in,  for  renewid  of  the  war,  lil.  84 

Turkey,  recent  aoquisltiona  of  Rnaaia  fVom,  I.  L  12  — 
tendency  of  Russia  toward,  viii.  84— Russian  intervene 
tion  in,  II.  xiil.  67— conquAts  of  Peter  the  Great  from, 
69— treaty  of  Bucharesi  70— treaties  between  Russia 
and,  regarding  the  Prlndpalltlea,  76  note— the  ceasion 
of  Paigm  to,  In  1819,  xiv.  8— ita  lurrender  to  her,  10— 
effects  of  the  Spanlah  Revolution  on,  18— state  of,  in 
1821, 18— its  military  weakness  at  this  time,  14— com- 
mencement of  the  Greek  insurrection,  16— first  meas- 
ures of  the  government,  17— spread  of  the  insurrection 
thronghout  Greece,  21,  22— excitement  at  Constantino- 
,ple,  ^—murders  of  Greeks,  24— measurea  of  the  SuU 
'tan,  26 — cruelties  in  Asia  Minor,  26 — massacres  in 
Cyprus,  27 — the  inaurreotion  general,  28— war  between, 
ana  PerBia,48 — disputes  and  negotiations  with  Rnsfila, 
49 — nltinuttnm  of  the  latter,  and  ita  refusal,  50— her 
nltimaturo,  61«^fforts  of  the  English  embassador  to 
avoid  a  rupture,  68— losses  of,  by  campaign  of  18^  79 
—earthquakes,  etc,  in,  81 — renewed  negotiations  with 
Russia,  82 — revolution  in  favor  of  the  Janlsaries,  Si- 
preparations  of,  for  campaign  of  1824, 108 — terms  pro- 
poaed  by  .the  three  powers  regarding  Greece  to,  IfiH.^ 
reply  of  her  government,  168  €t  aeq. — ^preparations  of; 
168— final  note  of  the  allies,  and  reply,  167— duty  aud 
advantage  of  eariy  Interference  between  her  and  Greece, 
170— conduct  of,  on  the  battle  of  Navarlno,  and  rupture 
with  the  allies,  166— state  of  the  negotiations  with  Rus- 
sia, 1826,  XV.  6— measures  resolved  on  against  the  J<^n- 
Icaries,  7— new  statute  regarding  the  Janizaries,  S— 
their  insurrection,  9— their  defeat  and  destruction,  10 
tt  aeq. — effects  of  their  destruction,  13— civil  reforms, 
14— negotiations  with  Ruasia,  and  demands  of  the  Ink- 
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ter,  15— th«08  aooeded  to«  16— conrention  of  Aekermftn, 
17 — iU  diflastrouB  conwquenoes  to  her,  IS — ^further  re- 
forms of  Mahmoud  in,  19— prepuuttona  of  RomI*  for 
war  with,  27 — recriminationB  between,  and  Ruula,  28 
— commenoement  of  hottiUties,  81— preparations  of,  32 
—forces  raised,  88— critical  pocltiota  of,  1828,  and  firm- 
neaa  of  the  government,  60 — Iosms  of,  during  campaU^n 
of  18^,  65~prepaFatlonB  of,  for  the  oampalgn  of  1890, 
84— preparations  of,  for  campaign  of  1829  in  Europe, 
111— naval  forces  of,  1829,  115-the  treaty  of  Adriano- 
pie,  136  et  se^.-^nal  convention  regarding  Greeoe,  149 
— dBTects  of  the  severance  of  Greece  on,  148 — the  al- 
leged regeneration  of,  145— policy  of  Rusda  toward,  in 
Ireaty  of  Adrianople,  146 — difficulty  of  her  conquest, 
147 — her  strenrth  firom  situation,  14S — destined  tri- 
umph of  Christianity  in,  161 — reciprocity  treaty  with, 
six.  99  note — commerdal  treaty  of  Prussia  with,  1641, 
III.  zxvii.  66— Von  Hammer's  History  of,  xxviii.  46— 
resolution  of  the  Congress  of  MuntK-Orsets  regarding, 
XXX.  26— elleots  of  the  possession  of  Constantinople  on, 
xxxii.  1 — her  weakness  after  the  peace  of  Adrianople, 
9  —  Mehemet  All  in  Kgypt,  3  —  origin  of  the  war  with 
him,  h — commencement  of  it,  7  e<  Mq. — ^results  of  the 
campaign,  and  great  preparations,  13— -danger  of,  after 
the  battle  of  Konleh,  90— applies  to  England,  and  is 
refused  succor,  21— reasons  for  not  applying  to  Fmnce, 
99 — makes  application  for  help  to  Russia,  28— whidi  is 
accorded,  24 — the  government  endeavors  to  counter- 
mand the  Runian  succors,  and  breach  of  the  n^^tia- 
tiona,  25— >  fresh  Russian  expedition,  26— mission  of 
Lord  Durham,  etc,  to  Russia  regarding,  87 — terms  ex- 
acted by  the  latter  from  her,  ib. — treaty  between  Me- 
hemet All  and,  98— treaty  of  Unklar-Skeleoi  with 
RuMsia,  99 — ^its  termi,  80— remonstranoes  of  the  western 
powers  against  it,  81 — ^new  treaty  regarding  Greece,  85 
—  commercial  treaty  between  England  and,  4B — in- 
creasing coldness  between  France  and,  44 — mutual  re- 
criminations between,  and  Mehemet  All,  45— efforts  of 
France  and  England  to  avert  hostilitien,  46 — com- 
mences hostilities,  47  —  forces  of,  48  —  battle  of  Kccib, 
49  —  treacherous  surrender  of  her  fleet,  60 — death  and 
character  of  Sultan  Mahmoud,  51 — effect  of  his  reforms 
on  her  power,  ifr.— revival  of  pacific  views,  62 — ^reforms 
and  changes  under  Alidul  Medjid,  52,  53 — revolution 
In  Servia,  64 — danger  of  lecond  intervention  of  Rnasia, 
and  views  of  the  European  powers,  55 — nltimate  de- 
mands of,  regarding  En^pt,  56  — treaty  with  the  four 
powers  for  settlement  of  question,  57  —  terms  finally 
granted  by,  to  Mehemet  All,  xxxii.  74— treaty  eon- 
dudod,  75— treaty  with  the  European  powers  regard- 
ing the  Dardanelles  and  Bosphonis,  76— her  true  dan- 
ger from  Russia,  78,  79 — fatal  effect  of  the  rsfhsal  of 
aid  to  her  by  England,  79 — convention  with  Russia  for 
evacuation  of  Silistria,  xxxiii.  69— debate  in  Deputies 

•n,  188:>,  xxxiv.  46  et  aeq Tlilers*s  policy  toward,  83 

—final  treaty  between  Mehemet  All  and,  114 — danger 
ftom  Ruaaia  to,  since  treaty  of  Unkiar-Skelessi,  116, 
117 — acquisitions  of  Ruula  from,  xL  29 — prostration 
of,  before  Russia,  83— the  secret  object  of  the  Emperor 
NiohoUs*s  visit  to  England,  IV.  xll.  190— flight  of  the 
Himgarian  refugees  into,  Iv.  88 — demands  of  Russia  for 
expulsion  of  Hungarian  refugees,  IvL  56. 

Turkey  In  Europe,  population  of,  IL  xlil.  17— classlfiea- 
tlon  of  the  population,  »ft  note. 

Torks,  the,  race  of,  II.  xlil.  7 — svstem  of  government  ot, 
9— the  military  strength  of  the  empire  derived  from 
fliem,  11 — character  o^  27 — skill  of,  in  the  use  of  arms, 
47 — their  defense  of  fortresses,  49,  60— causes  of  their 
obstinate  defense  of  the»e,  51 — Russian  mode  of  fight- 
ing them,  52 — exasperation  between,  and  the  Greeks, 
before  the  revolt,  77— massacres  of,  in  Moldavia,  xiv.  16 
—enthusiasm  of,  against  the  Moldavian  lnsun;ents,  20 
—successes  of,  in  the  Moras,  1821, 86— renewed  massa- 
eres  by,  in  Smyrna,  48 — naval  defeats  of,  77,  78 — re- 
sulta  of  campaign  of  1828,  79,  80— plans  of,  for  the 
campaign  of  18^,  89— preparations  of,  for  campaign  of 
1895,  119— forces  of,  at  Navarino,  160  — their  defeat 
there,  161  et  eeq. — atrocities  of,  during  the  Greek  war, 
169 — excitement  of,  on  the  passage  of  the  Balkan,  xv. 
136— number  of,  in  Algiers,  xvii.  48  note— disastrous 
effects  of  the  conquest  of  the  Byxantine  empire  by, 
xxvL  4. 

Turkish  empire,  the,  vehemenee  of  the  strife  of  races  In, 
II.  xili.  6— variety  of  races  in  it,  7— division  of  Chris- 
tians and  Mussulmans  In,  8 — system  of  government,  9 
—the  division  of  races  made  it  more  easy,  10— its  mili- 
tary strength  derived  from  the  Turks,  11— its  civil 
bnsinesB  conducted  by  the  Greeks,  12— Inorease  of 
Christians  as  compared  with  Turks,  13— general  de- 
ereaae  of  population  In,  16 — statisties  of  It,  17 — in  what 
does  the  oppression  consist,  18— the  lives  and  property 
of  all  belong  to  the  Sultan,  19 — great  extent  of  land 
held  in  mortmain,  20>-4i\Jury  done  by  Importation,  91 


— ^venality  in  holders  of  office,  99 — woalnieM  of  the 
executive,  28 — venality  and  corruption  of  Jnstlee,  24— 
weakness  of  government  in,  25— eifecta  of  the  wwnt  *4 
means  of  communication,  26 — excellent  qualities  In  the 
native  character,  27— the  theory  of  the  govemmmt 
mild,  28— the  Ayanis,  99— the  village  system,  80— rev- 
enue of,  31 — ^population  of  the  towns  and  decline  ef  the 
country,  39 — ^multitude  of  servants  In,  SB — its  variable 
strength,  84— great  vlcissliudee  in  its  history,  35— is- 
dependence  of  the  larger  pachas,  and  weaknoea  ef  ttn- 
tral  government,  86— importance  of  Its  capital  on  tfc« 
fortunes  of  mankind,  87 — maritime  forces  of,  43 — the 
Janisaries,  44— the  cavalry,  4&— loss  of  its  ligltt-horse, 
46 — sources  of  its  present  strrngth,  47 — fortifications, 
and  mode  of  defending  them,  4Qy  5d— na,tiinil  drfames 
of,  66 — the  Danube  as  Its  frontier  stream.  64 — the  Bal- 
kan, 65— the  command  of  the  sea  or  support  of  Austria 
necessary  to  Rusrian  conquest  of,  57— defenses  of  tl»e 
Aslstic  provinces  of,  60 — the  Caucasus  as  a  miKtasy 
barrier,  60— description  of  Asia  Minor,  69 — ^the  Otnc»- 
slan  tribes,  65. 

Turkish  fleet,  trescheroas  surrender  ef,  to  Mehemet  All, 
III.  xxxii.  60,  75. 

Turkish  war,  efiTcct  of  the,  in  augmenting  the  danger  ftwo 
Russia,  III.  xl.  81. 

Turner,  a  Radical,  execution  of,  I.  Iv.  14 

Turner,  Sharon,  the  historical  works  of,  I.  v.  69L 

Turner,  the  paintings  of,  I.  v.  90. 

Turnips,  increased  produce  of.  In  Ireland,  1849-lSIB,  IT. 
xlUi.  160  note. 

Tnmoid,  capture  of,  by  the  Russians,  IT.  xv.  118. 

Turnpikes,  the  pressure  of.  In  South  Wales,  and  the  Re- 
becca riots  sgialnst  them,  IV.  xli.  89  et  9eq. — ptopoeed 
new  regulations  regarding,  1846,  xHL  60. 

Turnpike  trusts,  oonsolidation  of,  in  Wales,  IV.  xll.  84 — 
neeeaslty  for  reform  in,  ib.  note. 

Tuscany,  contributions  from  Ft-ance  to,  I.  ill.  48  note — 
the  princess  of^  at  Verona  during  the  congress,  xil.  14 — 
attempted  insurrection  In,  1830,  II.  xxv.  26 — taratv 
with,  regarding  the  slave-trade,  IV.  xll  v.  40 — liberal 
policy  in  the  grand-dncby  of,  xlvi.  60 — ^annexation  of 
Lnoca  to,  80 — constitution  pro^nimed  in,  86  —  the 
grand  duke  of,  constitution  grsnted  by,  HL  2 — anni^y 
proclaimed  in,  25— auxiliary  troops  from,  26 — exrite- 
mentin,  sfber  the  fall  of  Milan.  78 — anarchy  fn,  88  — 
grand  duke  retires  to  Oaeta,  68— connter-rpvohition  In, 
104 — dispersion  of  Garibaldi's  troops  In,  117— rostors^ 
tlon  of  grand  dnke,  190. 

Twelve  Judges,  dedsion  of  the,  on  O'Conneirs  case,  IV. 
X1L78. 

Twenty-fourth  of  February,  Werner's  drama  of,  IIL 
xx«IIL  28. 

Tykoksyn,  defeat  of  the  Russians  at,  II.  xxvl.  78. 

Tynemouth,  member  given  to,  II.  xxiii.  42  note. 

Tyre,  militsiry  Importance  of,  in  time  of  Alexander,  ni. 
xxxlL  7— position  of,  63. 

Tyrol,  measures  of  Radetsky  to  secure,  IV.  lit.  29 — rising 
in  fevor  of  Austria,  ib. — ^invasion  of,  by  the  Free  Corp*, 
84— their  defeat,  85— operations  of  Weldon  in,  69— rep- 
resentation of  the  peasantry  in,  Uil.  9 — ^fliglit  of  the  em- 
peror to,  Uv.  29,  2a 

Tyrolese  War,  Bartholdy*s  Memoir  of  the,  IIL  zxviL  ^ 

Tytler's  History  of  Scotland,  on,  I.  v.  56,  66. 

Txombor,  combat  at,  IV.  Iv.  61. 

U. 

Ubicini,  on  agricultme  and  population  In  Tnrker,  II. 

xlil.  18  note— classifioation  of  the  Turki^  population 

by,  17  note. 
Udine,  prices  of  wheat  at,  1817  and  1819,  I.  x.  17  note- 
capture  of,  by  the  Austrian  s,  IV.  Hi.  44 
Uhland,  the  poems  of.  III.  xxvllL  86— rejected  for  the 

General  Diet,  IV.  UIL  83. 
Ukxminc,  the.  Journey  of  Alexander  over,  I.  vHL  64 — 

originally  a  part  of  PoUnd,  II  xxvi.  7— etatiatics  of; 

44— insurreelaon  In,  and  Its  suppression.  70. 
Ulema  or  Onlema,  the.  In  Tnricey,  II.  xlil.  24. 
Ullkow,  defeat  of  Gallclan  Insunients  at,  IV.  xJvL  SL 
Ulm,  the  cathedml  of.  III.  xxviiL  T9. 
Ulstrr,  state  of  the  population  of,  I.  x.  116— CathoMes  and 

ProtesUnU  in,  11.  xx.  25  note— tenant  right  in,  IV. 

xlil.  78. 
Umballa,  preparations  at,  IV.  xllx.  67. 
UmlnskI,  general,  forces  vnder,  II.  xxvi.  60— defeat  of, 

near  Iganie,  67— operations  of,  at  Ostroleiika,  73— st 

assault  of  Warsaw,  91 — at  Lamarque's  funeral,  UL 

xxix.  61. 
UmritEur,  city  of,  IV.  xllx.  09. 
Umnr  Singh,  a  Ghoorica  chief,  defeat  of,  III.  xxxlx.  49— 

surrender  of,  48. 
Uniform  representation,  dansera  of,  II.  xxilL  48 — argn- 

roents  against,  71  note— error  eemmlttod  in  system  oC 

148^vlls,«te..oi;iM. 
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TTniform  saAmge,  dsngen  and  erllt  of,  II.  xxt.  40. 

Union,  repeal  of  the,  the  agitetion  for  U  in  Ireland,  II. 
XX.  18— one  o^eci  of  the  Catholic  Aaeoeiation,  27— *re- 
datanee  to,  in  Ireland,  zxi.  1<MS — eoinniencenient  of 
agitation  for,  xzii.  18 — inereaeed  agitation,  xxifi.  27— 
eommeneenient  of  the  agitation  for  it.  III.  xxxi.  114 — 
0*ConneirB  argument!  for  it,  116  et  ee^.— and  those 
•gainst  it,  121 — resalt  of  debate,  125— increased  agita. 
tion  for  it,  120— its  chances  of  success,  227— increased 
agitMtion  for,  IV.  xli.  66,  67— monster  ujeetings  for  it, 
88,  69— proceedings  of  government,  70^-«frect  of  the  ar- 
rest, etc.,  orO'Coonell,  74. 

United  Greeks,  clergy  belonging  to  the,  in  Russia,  I.  TiiL 
88  note. 

United  Mexican  Mining  Company,  the,  IL  xlx.  €6  note. 

United  States,  the,  increase  of  territoiy  and  population 
of,  I.  L  11— distress  in,  from  contraction  of  the  cur- 
rency, 86— ratio  of  Increase  of  population  in,  89— pro- 
portion of  educated  and  uneducated  crlmlnnls  in,  48^ 
•flfects  of  representatWe  institutions  in,  6d — probable 
efTeets  of  the  increasing  nnnibem  of  Irish  in,  63  —  in- 
crease of  emigration  to,  65  — firmness  of,  toward  Al- 
giers, il.  68 — policy  of,  toward  England,  vil.  6— rato 
oC  exports  per  head  ftom  England  to,  tb.  note  —  and 
^hipping  irith,  ib, — Florida  sold  by  Spain  to,  6? — ra.Ht 
growth  of,  in  recent  times,  tIU.  1 — proportion  of  agri- 
cultural population  in,  16 — ratio  of  Increase  of  popula- 
tion in,  l8--probabllities  of  dismptlon  in,  18 — tresty 
between,  and  Russia,  settling  the  boundaries  of  the 
latter  in  America,  07— the  educational  system  of,  x.  59 
— Increase  of  the  trade  to,  64— exports  from  England 
per  bead  to,  75  note— navigation  act  passed  br,  II.  xix. 
21 — reciprocity  treaty  between  them  and  Great  Britain, 
ib ^reciprocity  treaty  with,  29  note— shipping  employ- 
ed in  trade  with,  81— increased  protective  svKtem  of,  33 
— Btatliiticfl  of  exports  to,  ib.  note — laws  of,  regarding 
British  colonial  ahlppini?,  77 — exports  to,  compared  witit 
Australia,  xxi.  29— anticipations  as  to  export  of  com 
from,  80 — reaction  against  popery  in,  178— bribeir  in, 
zxiiL  155— commercial  treaty  of  Pnisela  witli,  1841, 
III.  xxvil.  66— early  settlement  of  the  negroes  in, 
xxxl.  76 — relative  incremie  of  whites  and  blncks  in,  80 
and  note — settlement  of  the  indemnity  question  witli 
France,  xxxill.  15^-payment  of  the  Frencii  debt  to,  62 
— ^xUe  of  I^nls  Napoleon  to,  80— danger  of  England 
from,  xxxtIL  2 — grent  want  of,  4— g^at  advanta|::RS  of 
paper  cnrreney  In,  5 — great  prosperity  from  1820  to 
1835,  6 — prudence  of  the  bankii,  7 — purchase  of  lands 
in  tlie  west  with  their  notes,  8— difTorence  between  tlie 
pnlliical  feeling  of  landholders  thera  and  In  Europe,  9 
—aristocracy  in  the  towns,  10 — and  democracy  in  tiie 
country,  11 — causie  of  the  violence  of  pnrty  contests,  12 
— Jealosy  of  the  banks  on  the  part  of  the  Democratic 
pHrty,  13— Generol  Jaelcson,  his  meai'ures  against  tlio 
banks,  14— grounds  of  complaint  against  them,  l.'V — 
Uieir  extension  in  the  back  settlements  and  enmity 
provoked  by  it.  16— Jackson  vetoes  the  renewal  of  the 
bank  charter,  17  —  witlidrawal  of  the  public  deposits 
from  the  bank,  18 — this  approved  by  tlte  Kepresenbi- 
tlres,  and  condemned  by  the  Senate,  19— general  crash 
In  the  Union,  20 — petition  from  New  York  in  favor  of 
the  bank,  21— increased  hostility  of  Jackson  to  It,  32— 
Increased  banking  mania  in  the  West  23 — the  Presi- 
dent's account  of  the  operations  of  the  Western  banks, 
S4 — treasury  order  regarding  cash  payments  for  public 
lands,  85— effects  of  these  measures,  26— disasters  which 
•nsned,  27 — general  ruin,  88 — wide-spiiead  bankrupt- 
cies, and  increased  measures  against  the  banks,  29 — 
Incressed  straits  of  government,  and  mln  of  the  flnanoes, 
30— increased  crisis  in  1838  and  1839,  81  — disastrous 
eiCeets  of  these  measnres,  82— .effect  of  these  changes 
on  England,  83 — terror  In,  at  the  export  of  gold  from 
England,  42— the  effieeta  of  it,  43— effects  in  Canada  of 
the  crusade  against  the  banks,  79  —  eflbrts  of  sympa- 
thizers in,  to  aid  the  Canadian  insurgents,  89— biii-ning 
of  the  Caroline,  90— the  sympathisers  disclaimed  by 
the  goTemment,  01 — conduct  of  the  govomnient  of,  on 
tbo  execution  of  the  sympathisers,  lOiS  —  refleetions  on 
their  course,  109  —  growth  of,  compared  with  tliat  of 
Canada,  112, 116^-pioture  of,  by  Lord  Durliam  as  com- 
pared with  Canada,  Ul^total  sales  of  waste  lands  in, 
zxxviii.  10— restrictive  tariff  of,  60— exports  per  head 
to,  xxxlx.  9— -dependence  of  England  for  cotton  on,  19 
— eff<*et  of  crusade  against  the  banks  on  oxports  to,  IV. 
zli.  85— Peel  on  the  monetary  crisis  in,  28— diminished 
exports  to,  29 — food^^rowing  districts  of,  and  import- 
ance of  extending  commercial  relations  with  them,  87 
— dlfiiNenees  with,  1843,  86— question  of  the  right  of 
March,  87 — its  settlement,  88  — the  Maine  boundary 
question,  89  et  ss^.— the  prooeedings  regarding  it,  90^ 
treaty  concluded,  91— the  Oregon  qnestlon,  98— treaty 
concluded,  94 — Its  terms,  96— reflections  on  these  treat- 
ies, 96— the  Froteetioniits  on,  sUL  62— value  of  ezporta 


per  bead  to,  zllli.  11 — Increased  importation  of  slaves 
Into,  14 — details  of  navy  of,  iS  note— Irish  emiirmnts 
to.  1841-1856,  46  note— Imports  of  ootton  from,  1841  to 
184T,  84  note — diminished  supply  and  rise  in  prioe  of 
cotton,  1847,  etc.,  118— miles  of  railway  in,  182  note- 
effects  of  the  monetary  criMs  in  England  on,  141— im-> 
portations  of  food  from,  169— restrictive  tariff  of,  168— 
exports  and  Imports  with,  164  noto  —  commerce  of, 
1846-1856*  166  note— shipping  of,  ie6  note— effects  of 
the  bank  crisis  in  France,  xllv.  41— Indignation  excited 
by  allied  treaty  regarding  the  slave-trade,  51 — acknowl- 
edgment of  the  French  Republic  by,  1.  46. 

United  States  Bank,  establishment  of  the,  1816,  III. 
zxxvil.  5 — ^prudence,  etc.,  of  Its  mansgement,  6— sta- 
tistics of,  7  note — Jackson  vetoes  the  renewal  of  its 
charter,  17  —  and  withdraws  the  pubtfc  deposits  from 
it,  18— Jackson's  Increased  hostility  to  It,  22— suspen- 
sion of  cash  payments  by  the,  28 — aid  given  by  Bank 
of  England  to  the,  1888.  31 — finally  stops  payment,  ib. 

Unity,  the  general  demand  for.  In  Germany,  IV.  Ilii.  12. 

Universal  suffrage,  Introduction  of,  by  the  Spanish  con- 
stitution of  1S12,  I.  vll.  21— election  of  the  Cortes  of 
1820  by,  79— support  of  Louis  Napoleon  and  despotlKm 
by,  II.  xvil.  114— ineffideney  of,  to  prevent  comiptinn 
In  America,  xxlii.  155— demand  of  Lafayette  for,  xxv. 
16 — one  of  the  objects  of  the  Radicals,  III.  xxxi.  1— one 
of  the  points  of  the  charter,  xxxvii.  63— establishment 
of,  in  France,  1S48,  IV.  L  80  — results  of,  1848,  in 
France,  69 — established  In  France  by  constitution  of 
1848, 11.  17— results  of,  in  France,  1848,  84— Its  proba- 
ble results  In  Great  Britain,  85, 96— esUblislied  In  Prus- 
sia, Hit.  62. 

Universities,  represents tlon  of  the,  nnder  the  old  consti- 
tution of  England,  II.  xxlii.  188  —  restraints  Imposed 
on.  In  Germany,  III.  xxvli.  98 — repressive  measures 
against,  in  Germany.  81 — ^measnres  against  the  secret 
societies  in,  30 — new,  established  in  Prussia,  43 — de- 
crees of  the  Germanic  Diet  regarding,  49  —  farther 
measures  of  the  Vienna  congress  against,  68— regula- 
tion of  the  Prussian  government  regarding,  60l 

University,  affair  of  the.  In  France,  IV.  xlvl.  5. 

University  liCglon,  the,  in  Vienna,  IV.  liv.  24. 

Unkiar-Skeli*s8l,  treaty  of,  between  Russia  and  Turkey, 

III.  xxxll.  29— its  secret  provisions,  80 — remonstrance^ 
of  western  powers  against  It,  81 — discussed  at  Congress 
of  Muntz-Graetx,  zxx.  26 — jealousies  awakened  by, 
xxxll.  89— recognition  of  treaty  of,  by  the  allies,  xxxlv. 
114— reflections  on  this,  116  et  etq. 

Unruh,  president  of  the  PruHsian  Assembly,  TV.  Illl.  61. . 

Unterwalden,  democratic  constitution  of,  IV.  xlvl.  89 — 
protest  by,  against  the  snppresKion  of  the  convents,  99 
— a  member  of  the  Bnnderbund,  94. 

Uomo,  major  d\  dismissed  fram  office,  T.  xl.  70. 

Upper  Canada,  demands  of  the  discontented  In,  1886,  ITT. 
xxxri.  88 — proceedings  in,  1886,  and  settlement  of  it, 
68— dlflferent  temper  of,  from  Lower,  xxxvli.  78 — effect 
of  the  crusade  sgalnst  the  banks  In  the  States  in,  79 — 
commencement  of  the  Insurrection  In,  85 — advance  of 
the  rebels,  80 — report  of  Committee  of  Assembly  on  ita 
wants,  94  —  Insurrection  again  excited  in,  106— and 
Lower,  union  of,  110 — increase  of  population  since 
1841,  112— unappropriated  lands  in,  xxxrill.  11. — Sm 
also  Canada. 

Ural  Mountains,  the  gold  mines  of  the,  I.  tIII.  47. 

Urban,  colonel,  forces  under,  IV.  Iv.6>-operatlonsagain8k 
Bem,  9— operations  of.  In  Transylvania,  91. 

Urban  eonstituencles,  the,  exemptions  from  taxation  se- 
cured by,  II.  xxlll.  147. 

Urban  insurrection,  true  mode  of  combating,  II.  xvil.  111. 

Urban  population,  small  proportion  of,  iu  Russia,  I.  viU. 
16,2a 

Urbarial  tenors,  abolition  of,  in  Hungary,  IV.  Hv.  16. 

Urgel,  capture  of,  by  the  Royalista,  I.  xL  60— regency  es- 
tabltsbed  by  the  Royalists  at,  78— defeat  of  the  Consti- 
tntlonalists  at,  74— flight  of  ttie  I'egency,  76— besieged 
by  MIna,  fb. 

Urghundanb,  battle  of  the,  IV.  xlvlii.  78. 

Urghondeh,  defeat  of  the  Afghans  at,  IV.  zlviil.  97 — 
Pass,  occnpation  of  the,  by  Sir  R.  Sale,  102. 

Urnuhart,  Mr.,  and  the  affair  of  the  Vixen,  III.  zzzvL 
71. 

Url,  protest  by,  against  the  suppression  of  the  convents, 

IV.  zlvl.  92— a  member  of  the  Bnnderbund,  94. 
Uruguay,  British  exports  to,  I.  xlL  105  note— redproeity 

treaty  with,  II.  xlx.  99  note. 
Unimlyah,  captured  by  the  Russians,  II.  zv.  88. 
Useful  arts,  progress  of  England  In  the,  I.  v.  6. 
Usury  laws,  proposed  repeal  of  the.  III.  xxxL  64 
Utrecht,  treaty  of,  settlement  of  the  Spanish  suceessioa 

by,  II.  xxlv.  88- Its  terms  regarding  the  Spanish 

crown,  IV.  xlvL  84— differences  between  France  anA 

England  regarding,  6& 
Usasi  Ibe  duke  d\  L  UU  09, 
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VagleU,  &  leader  in  the  ravolution  at  Palwrnos  L  Tit  112. 

Tagrmncy,  proposed  sappresaion  of,  in  Rome,  IV.  xlvL  68. 

TahdJA,  the,  protest  by,  against  the  auppression  of  tlie  con- 
renU,  IV.  zlrL  92--a  member  of  the  Sunderband,  94. 

Valdes,  Don  Gaatano,  appointed  minister  at  war,  I.  viL  87 
— ^parting  of  Ferdinand  from,  xiL  90 — defeat  o£^  in  in- 
8urrectionax7  attempt  of  1830,  IL  xxiv.  68. 

Vaillant,  general,  at  ICahari^pore,  IV.  xlix.  33,  39. 

Val^ggio,  paraage  of  the  Mincio  by  the  Sardiniana  at,  IV. 
lii.  82-.batUe  of,  71. 

Valenpay,  the  treaty  of,  and  restoration  of  Ferdinand  by 
it,  L  Til  28-.repadiated  by  the  Cortes,  ib, 

Valencia,  arrival  of  Ferdinand  VIL  at,  L  viL  2a-4he  de- 
cree  of,  annulling  the  constitution,  80  et  »q. — i^olcings 
on  it,  32 — insurrection  in,  1817,  and  its  suppression,  45 
— fresh  revolt  in,  and  its  suppreesion,  54— cruelties  of 
Klio  at,  60— proceedings  of  the  revolutionists  at,  78 — 
violence  of  the  people  against  the  priests  in,  89 — trans- 
portation of  RoyaUsts  from,  xL  81— >the  Communeros  in, 
40— disturbed  state  of,  44— contests  between  the  Royal- 
ists and  Republicans  in,  54 — attack  on  General  Elio  at, 
58— execution  of  Qenenl  EUo  at,  72— violence  of  the 
RoyaUsts  In,  xiL  81. 

Valencia  (Italy),  occupation  oil  by  the  AoBtriana,  L  vliL 
86. 

Valenciennes,  railway  to,  IV.  xllr.  48. 

Valeneze,  defeat  of  JeUaehich  at,  IV.  llv.  60. 

Valerius,  the  novel  of.  L  v.  48. 

Vales^  the  Spanish,  what,  L  viL  51. 

Valesl,  Roumlsia,  defeat  of,  at  Gravia,  IL  ziv.  118k 

Valhalla,  the,  at  Munich.  UL  xxviL  & 

ViilladoUd,  reception  of  tne  French  in,  I.  xii.  74. 

Vallt^  marshal,  at  siege  of  Conatantine,  III.  xxxUL  122 
— ^made  governor  of  Algeria,  123 — movements  of^  against 
Abd-el-Kader,  IV.  xlv.  22— campaign  of  1840,  and  cap- 
ture of  Medeah,  23 — expedition  against  MOianah,  24 — 
superseded,  26. 

Vallm,  general,  at  the  passage  of  the  Bidaasoa,  L  xlL  72. 

Viilmy,  the  duke  de,  nee  Kellermann. 

Valognes,  parting  between  Charles  X.  and  the  Guard  at, 
IL  xviL  96. 

Valterra,  colonel,  presides  at  EUo*8  trial,  I.  xL  72. 

Valtezsa,  position,  etc,  of  the  Greeks  at,  IL  xlv.  86— bat- 
tle of,  37. 

Value,  difficulty  as  to  standard  of,  L  Iv.  66^— standard  of, 
effect  of  fluctuations  on  the,  x.  5 — what  is  it?  9— Hus- 
kisson  on  ir,  133 -Peel's  definiUon  of  It,  IV.  xli.  lOa 

Valuation,  proposed  new,  in  Franoe,  IV.  xUv.  60 — discon- 
tent  excited  by  It,  61. 

Van,  the  pacha  of,  IL  xv.  84, 108— attack  on  Bajozeth  by, 
103. 

Van  Bnren,  Mr.,  becomes  Pvesident  of  the  United  States, 
IIL  xxxviL  28— increased  measures  against  the  banks, 
29 — ^proclamation  by,  against  the  American  sympathiz- 
ers, 91  and  note. . 

Vancouver's  Island,  Involved  in  the  Oregon  question,  IV. 
xlL  93— given  to  Great  Britain,  95. 

Vandamme,  general,  dismissed  fhmi  active  servloe,  IL 
xvi  18. 

Van  Diemen*8  Land,  preponderance  of  convicts  in,  IIL 
xxxvilL  8— effects  of  the  transportation  system  on,  IV. 
Ivt  40. 

Vanegax,  eaptaln-general  of  Galioia,  I.  vil.  69. 

Van  Gheen,  general,  forces  under,  1831,  IL  xxv.  70. 

Van  Maanen,  M.,  minister  of  Justice  in  the  Netherlands, 
IL  xxiv.  72— his  dismissal  demanded  by  the  insurgents, 
74. 

Vansittart,  Mr.,  aigumMits  of,  on  agricultural  distress, 
1816,  L  11  41— finance  resolutions  of;  iv.  80— his  plan  of 
finance.  81 — becomes  Lord  Bexley,  IL  zix.  17~-duty 
imposea  on  foreign  wool  by,  60. 

Vans  Agnew,  Mr.,  murder  of,  at  Mooltan,  IV.  xlix.  94 

VaquerviUe,  Royali«t  atrocities  at,  L  lii  84. 

Varas,  the  chevalier  di,  L  viL  119. 

Variable  com  daty,  arguments  of  Peel  for  a,  IV.  xlL  88. 

Vama,  population  o^  IL  xiii.  32  note— garrison  of,  1828, 
XV.  42— operations  against,  47— operations  before,  65— 
commenooment  of  siege,  ib — siege  of,  57— advance  of 
the  Turks  to  raise  it,  5S— siege  continued,  60— Ita  fidl, 
6U-reflections  on  ita  surrender,  62. 

Vamhagen  von  Ense,  the  memoirs  oh  IIL  xxviiL  68. 

VamoO;  genersl,  corpa  under,  1828,  u.  xv.  80  note. 

Varselles,  M.  de,  death  ot  IIL  xxx.  49. 

VasiliU,  wife  of  All  Pacha,  IL  xlv.  53. 

VusaL  M.,  n.  xviL  67  note,  74  note. 

Vassalidi,  /ort  of,  Miasoionghi,  IL  xiv.  199— eaptnred,  186. 

VatismenJl,  M.,  minister  of  the  interior,  IL  xvi.  73— cir- 
oular  to  the  electors  by,  1316,  IV.  xlvL  83. 

Vanban,  fortification  of  Paris  piiojected  by,  m.  xxx.  15^ 

Vaublanc,  M.,  minister  of  the  interior  under  Ittchelieu,  L 
iiL  4i— new  law  of  eleetiooe  proposed  in  the  Deputies 


by,  HI  tft^f^.— rotlrat  from  the  minlstiy,  ISt— his  nev 
electoral  law  thrown  oat,  128— a  member  of  the  Cama- 
rilla, IL  xvL  6i 

Vaud,  measures  of;  to  prevent  introdnctiaa  of  nqifilies 
tvcm  France,  IV.  xlvL  97. 

Vandrey,  colonel,  a  partisan  of  Louis  Napoleoa^s  at  Sirss- 
bouTg,  IIL  xxxiiL  76,  77 — made  prisoner,  79 — his  triaJ 
and  aoqulttol,  81 — accompanies  Louis  Napotoon  to  Boa- 
logne,  xxxlv.  8L 

Vaulchier,  M.  de,  a  leader  of  the  Partl-ptvtre,  IL  xvL  M. 

Vecxey,  general,  «es  Viezey. 

Velasco,  made  governor  of  Seville,  L  viL  92. 

Velasco,  Manuel  de,  governor  of  Seville,  I.  xL  44^ 

Veil  Bey,  father  of  All  Pacha,  H.  xilL  78  note. 

Veil,  son  oCAU  Pacha,  IL  xill  78. 

Vellore,  the  mutiny  at,  IIL  xxtjt.  37 — reflway  fromMsd. 
ras  to,  IV.  xlix.  113  note. 

Venaisin,  the,  retained  by  Fmnce  In  1815, 1.  ilL  4S. 

Venality,  universality  of,  among  Turkish  officials,  IL  xH. 
23 — and  ib  the  administration  of  Jaitioe,  24. 

Vendeans,  trial  of  the,  and  forbesirance  of  gav«nuaeBt. 
la  xxix.  52. 

Vendue,  la,  proposal  of  the  chiefs  of,  in  1S15,  L  iiL  S3— 
Irritation  against  Louis  Philippe  in,  m.  xxix.  4i— the 
Duchess  de  Berri  resolves  on  crossing  into,  44— her  »• 
cape  into,  45 — arrival  of  the  duchess  in,  tb. — its  changed 
position,  eto.,  46— abortive  rising  in,  48 — incidents  *4 
the  war,  49— adventures  of  the  duchess,  and  extlnctiua 
of  the  insurrection,  50 — grant  for  roads  in,  xxx.  IS  and 
note. 

Venddme  column,  restoration  of  the  stetue  of  N^poleoa  to 
the,  II.  xxv.  66. 

Venetian  States,  the  insurrection  in,  IV.  IiL  88. 

Venesuela,  British  exporta  to,  I.  xiL  105  note — reeipiwUy 
treaty  with,  IL  xix.  29  note— present  state  of  negroes  in, 
IIL  xxxi.  96. 

Vengeance,  the,  proceedings  of;  at  Genoa,  IV.  IiL  1Q3L 

Venice,  prices  of  wheat  at,  1317  and  1619,  L  x.  17  note— 
excitement  against  the  Auiitrians  in,  IV.  IIL  8 — efiRscts 
of  the  French  Revolution  at,  3 — the  Insurgente  shut  up 
in,  69— blockade  of,  110,  118— ita  capture,  119. 

Venturs.  general,  IV.  xlix.  53. 

Venus  or  Canova,  the,  IQ.  xxvIiL  75. 

Venus  of  Thorwaldsen.  the.  IIL  xxviH.  75l 

Vera,  defeat  of  Spanish  rerugee*  at,  IL  xxiv.  68L  ^ 

Vera  Cruz,  capture  of;  by  tho  French,  III.  xxxiv.  27. 

Vercelli,  defeat  of  the  Sardinian  insmigenta  at,  L  vilL  63 
— occupied  by  the  Austrians,  86. 

Verdier,  general,  danger,  eto.,  of,  at  MaraePtes,  I.  ilL  39. 

Verdun,  Louis  Fliilippe  at,  IL  xxv.  66. 

Vergennes,  M.  de,  letter  fhnn  Franklin  to,  on  the  Maine 
boundary,  IV.  xlL  89. 

Vermont,  statistics  of  banks  in,  IIL  xxxvlL  7  nolo. 

Vemet,  Horaces  the  paintings  of,  n.  xvffi.  ffi. 

Vernon,  Rev.  Mr.,  at  the  funeral  of  Napoleon,  L  Ix.  12L 

Vernon,  T.,  trial  and  sentence  of;  IV.  xlilL  137. 

Verona,  the  congress  of.  agreed  to  by  the  powers,  L  x!L 
10 — ^members  of  it,  11— description  of  the  town,  18 — 
views  of  the  powers  at  the  opening  of  the  congresAi  13 — 
brilliant  assemblage  at  it,  15 — treaty  for  evacoation  of 
Piedmont  and  Naples,  16 — resolution  regarding  the 
slave-trade,  ib,  —  note  of  England  regarding  Sovth 
American  bidependence,  17— measures  with  rqgaid  to 
Spain  adopted  by  the  majority,  20— questions  proposed 
by  Frmnce,  and  answers  of  the  other  powers,  21— views 
of  what  hs4  ooonrred  at  it,  22— decline  to  recognise  the 
Greeks,  IL  xiv.  88— their  declaration  on  the  slaveOnde, 
rV^.  xliv.  47. 

Verona,  threatened  by  Charles  Albert,  IV.  IiL  58— Badeft- 
sky's  Ibies  at,  60. 

Vereallles,  insurrection  at,  IL  xviL  86— inangnratSon  of,  as 
a  palace  of  the  arts,  IIL  xxxiiL  90  —  raflway,  aocident 
on  the,  IV.  xliv.  79  note— attempt  of  the  moii  on,  1S48, 
L  4 

Versoix,  ceded  by  Franoe  to  Geneva,  I.  iiL  48L 

Vesuviua,  the,  at  Acre,  HI.  xxxli.  72. 

Veteraiia,  danger  of  disbanding,  IIL  xl.  189. 

Veto  act,  paadng,  eto.,  of  the,  in  the  General  Aaembly, 
IIL  xxxviL  74 

Vetter,  general,  dissatisfaotion  with  DemMnaki,  IV.  Iv. 
19-«.raade  eommander-in-ohief,  ib. — ^movemento  in  ad- 
vance, 88-..resigns  the  command,  23. 

Viardot,  M.,  connected  with  the  Spanish  LIheraU,  IL 
xxiv.  66— secretary  of  the  committee  for  revolutioniz- 
ing Spain,  67. 

Vioenza,  repulse  of  the  Austriana  at  IV.  UL  46 — import- 
ance of,  5i&— Radetaky  moves  on,  66-~Its  capture,  57— 
importance  of  the  victory,  69— garrisoned  by  Radetsky, 
60. 

Viceroys,  powers,  etc.,  of  the.  In  Cliina,  IV.  xIviiL  10, 
14 

VielRsitnde,  constancy  of,  in  human  afbira,  L  iv.  1. 

Vlckovicb,  ft  Boflsian  emiinry  In  A^hanlatan,  IIL  xL 
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',  M'-^^  jlbenl  pronalm,  48— di«TO««d,  and  eommita 
'  Vjiulef^e,  51. 

*Vl<t(^ftet  the  princoM,  of  Saxe-Co^argf  murriige  of,  to  the 
*•  ~'l}uke  de  Nemoun,  III.  xxxIt.  71. 

•  '^ot&r,  marshal,  II.  xvU.  108— beoomes  minister  at  war, 

"f:  ix  107 — eltaracter  of,  xi.  12 — snpports  Montmorency 
.on  the  Spaniah  question,  xii.  25 — appointed  miOor- 

•  •genenl  of  the  army  in  Spain,  68 — ^returns  to 'Paris,  89 
p  *    — dismissal  of,  from  offioe,  117 -~  heads  the  moderate 

•  Royalists,  IIL  xxlx.  89. 

"Victor  ^manuel  L,  king  of  Sardinia,  abdication  of,  I.  Till. 


Emanuel  II.,  accession  of,  IV.  lii.  M— dissoWea 


^fct^r 

th«'DepuUes,  Q9*-agaIn  dissolTea  tlie  Chamber,  120. 
Viiuoria,  the  princess  birth  of,  L  x.  4(U.Tlnt  of,  to  tlte 
King  of  Prnsaia,  III.  xxvil.  74— accession  of,  xxxvL  74 
— her  speech  to  the  Privy  Council,  75— extent  and  pros- 
perity of  the  empire  on  the  accession  of,  xxxvil.  1— . 
.  negotiations  with  Sir  Robert  Peel  for  a  ministry,  1880, 
134— the  question  of  the  ladles  of  the  household,  135— 
^  her  popularity  after  her  accession,  xxxtIII.  1 — ^her  cor* 
7>nation,  2— her  marriage  to  Prince  Albert,  8— reflec- 
Jtions  on  it,  4— Oxfonrs  attack  on,  89— appointment  of 
the  Peel  ministry,  etc.,  1841,  IV.  xIL  14— birth  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  opening  of  Parliament,  1842,  27 
-...visit  of  Louis  Philippe  to,  118— and  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas,  119— resignation  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1845, 
^       xlii.  44— applies  to  Lord  John  Russell,  and  ultimate 
return  of  Peel  to  power,  45 — sends  for  Lord  John  Rus^ 
.     Bell  on  Peers  resignation,  xliii.  4 — ^lierolsro  of,  on  the 

*  Chartist  outbreak,  18-2— vIkU  oU  to  Louis  Philippe  at 
the  ChAtean  d*  Eu,  and  conferences  on  the  Spanish  mar- 

*  riagea,  xivi.  41— his  visit  to  her  at  Windsor,  ib.— holo. 
'  .e^^pli  letter  to  Louis  Philippe  from,  on  the  Spanish 

*   .   luaniagea,  47. 
yicszej,  general,  IV.  lv«  86— capitulation  of,  88— execn- 
'  tion  of,  86. 
Vi4al,  colonel,  revolt  and  death  of,  at  Valencia,  L  tU. 

•&4.       * 

VJdil,  M.,  election  of,  for  Paris,  IV.  IvlL  26. 

Vienna,  gains  of  Russia  by  treatr  of,  I.  Till.  8— prices  of 

•  wlieat  at,  1817  and  1819,  x.  17  note— the  deges  ots  by 

A)ft  Turks,  II.  xiii.  34, 35— surretader  of  Parga  by  treaty 

*of,  xiv.  11— congress  of  1834  at,  and  its  meastiMs,  IIL* 

xxvii.  53^reoeplion  of  the  Dukes  of  Orleans  and  Ne- 

,  xnounT  at,  xxxiiL  63 — effects  of  the  revoIntloA  at,  on 

•  tlie  war  in  Italy,  IV.  Hi.  64— effects  of  the  news  of  the 

*  .Trench  Rerolutlon  in,  llv.  1— great  excitement,  2 — ^tu- 
,  multd,  3,  4— universl^  of,  Liberal  petition  from,  2— 
*IIang^ian%eputation  at,  9 — increased  disturbances  in, 
'  22— ^Jight  of  the  emperor,  23,  24— fresli  revolutionary 

mo^roents,  24— meeting  of  the  Constituent  Assembly, 

30 return  of  the  eropo'or,  31 — commencement  of  in- 

Anrection  in,  51  —meeting  of  oonspirat^ni;,  52  — their 
plan?,  and  outbreak,  53 — their  siinccsses,  54— murder 
of  Latour,  65— arsenal  stormed,  66 — conduct  of  the 
4.asembly,  57— retirement  Qf  emperor,  58— proceedings 
of  military,  53- march  of  Jellaehiou  on,  60,  61— agita- 
tion in,  62— approach  of  WlndiacU|itTatc,  63^ts  bom- 
bardment, 65  et  s«g.— approach  of  the  Hungarians,  70 

their  defeat,  71  — its  surrender,  t$— fansteroatlon 

caused  by  the  Hungarian  victories,  Iv.  31.       ^ 

Tlenne,  insurrection  at,  1884,  III.  xxx.  47, 

Vieuville,  count  de,  created  a  peer,  II.  ivi.  69. 

Vigliano,  eheck  of  the  Sardinians  at,  IV.  lUL  74. 

Vigni^re,  F^anpois  de  la,  IV.  L  96.      • 

Vignute,  M.,  IIL  xxxUi.  2L 

Vigo,  defeat  of,  in  iusurrectlonaiy  attempt  of  1830,  u. 
xxiv.  68. 

Vigo,  revolt  at,  I.  >1l.  69. 

Vigodet,  general,  illegal  attempt  of  the  king  to  super. 

.  aede,  L  vll.  90.  *^ 

•  Vilagon,  capitulation  of  the  Hungarians  at,  IV.  Ir.  82. 
Villa  (Jampa,  revolutionary  force  under,  I.  xil.  V. 

*•    Villa-Ganrpa,  general,  proceedings  of,  at  Barcelona,  L  viL 

r-73.«   • 
'  ViUafr^nca,  Royalist  Insurrection  at,  I.  xlL  98. 
VUla  Viciosa,  capture  of,  by  the  Portuguese  Abaolntista, 
k        IL  xxL  60;  ^ 

•  Village  settleinents  of  Russia,  the,  I.  vliL  99. 
Village  system,  the,  in  Tnrkey,  II.  xili.  30— where  estab- 
lished in  India,  and  ita  results,  III.  xxxix.  16. 

Villareal,  advance  of  the  French  to,  L  xll.  7a  •  ' 

Villa  de  Paris,  trial  ragarding  the,  in  France,  IIL  xxxiV. 
14.  r  . 

Vllldle,  Si.  de,  character  of,  L  HI.  67— new  law  of  elec 
tions  proposed  by.  lib.  112  tt  se?.— his  new  electoral 
law  tbrovn  out,  128— a  Royalist  leader  In  Oiel^puties 
of  1816,  vl.  9— arguments'  of,  against  the  neif  law  of  • 
elecHona,  14— arguments  of,. against  the  new  laws  re- 
garding personal  freedom  and  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
2t-^ntlie  loan  of  1817,  3l— arguments  of.  for  a  pro- 
prietary clergy,  38 — arguments  of,  against  the  hew  law 


of  ncnUting,  61— policy  advocated  by.  In  1818,  77— 
against  the  dbange  in  the  financial  year,  9&— votes  for, 
as  president  of  the  Deputies  in  1819,  ix.  26— arguments 
of,  for  the  new  electoral  law,  68— proposed  union  of, 
ncUkihe  Ridielieu  minlsti^,  87-i-beoomes  a  member  of 
the  Richelieu  ministry,  97 — municipal  law  proposed 
by,  99 — on  the  consumption,  eta,  of  grain  in  Prance, 
101— resignation  of,  106— formation  of  new  mlnl^ry  by, 
'107<^rei9ections  on  the  accession  of  his  ministry,  I08— 
sketch  of  the  career  of,  x.  10  note— his  character,  10— 
his  peculiar  tnm  q(  mind  and  course  of  policy,  11— first 
difflciflties  of  his  ministry  regarding  the  press,  xl.  1^— 
views  of,  at  the  Congress  olVerona,  xlL  18— Instructions 
.  to  the  representatives  at  Verooa  regarding  Spain,  18— 
secret  instructions  -of  Mcttemlch  to,  on  the  Spanish 
question,  20— vIbws  of,  on  the  resolta  of  the  congress, 
and  the'chanoea  of  a  Spanish  war,  28— eecret  correspond- 
enbe  of,  wUh  the  embassador  at  Madrid,  24— note  to 
the  emb^^dor  at  Madrid  on  the  Spanish  question,  24 
nbte-r-opposes  Montmorency  on  it,  26— loan  contracted 
by,  1624,  108— dissolves  the  Chamber,  fb. — ailments 
of,  for  tfab  law  of  septennlality,  lll-^-dlsmlsses  Cha- 
teaubriand and  Marshal  Victor,  117 — ^inflnence  of,  with 
the  king,  120— supports  the  Indemnity  to  the  emigrants, 

*  11.  xvL  17— measares  of^  for  reducing  the  debt,  86— ef- 
forts of,  to  secure  recognition  of  the  South  American 

'  repnblips,.41 — measures  for  indemnity  to  St  Domingo 
sufferers,  4^ — opposes  the  re-establishment  of  the  cen- 
sorslilp,  57— ujppopnlarity  oC  62 — attack  by  Benjamin 
Constant  on,  67— dissensions  between,  and  the  Jesuit 
leaders,  72— fall  of  his  ministry,  73— caosea,  etc,  of  bis 
fall,  74. 

Vllleroain,-  M.  de^new  electoral  law  agreed  to  by,  1819, 1, 
ix.  28— opposes  the  re-establishment  of  the  oensorship, 
and  dismissed  from  affiee,  II.  xvL  50 — one  of  the  Doctri- 
naires, xvli.  9— at  the  meeting  at  Pdrier's,  67  note,  74 
note— coune*eottnseled  by,  74— the  works  of,  xviii.  66 
—a  leader  of  the  liberals  in  the  Peers,  IIL  xxxiv.  2— . 
minister  of  public  instruction  under  Soult,1880, 88— fits 
character,  88— speech  of,  on  the  Eastern  question,  1880, 

•  51— minister  of  public  instruction  under  Soult,  1840, 
102  note— motion  by,  on  the  law  of  copyright,  IV.  xllv. 
67— bill  regardtog  educatleo  brought  in  by,  and  hla  re- 
tirement, xlvl.  & 

Villiers;  Mr.,  as  tne  leader  Id  Parliament  of  tlie  anti- 
eom-law  movement.  III.  xxxvlt.  -72  —  again  moves 
against  the  coin-laws,  xxxviii.  87  —  minority  against 
his  corn-law  motion,  1845,  IV.  xlii.  86— arguments  of,  in 
favor  of  free  trade,  Ivi.  26  et  teq. 

Villiers,  defeat  of  the  Spaniards  at,  I.  xli.  77. 

Vimeronx,  landing  of  Louis  .Napoleon  at,  IIL  xxxiv. 
81.  • 

Vincennes,  imprisonment  of  Prince  Pollgnac  at,  II.  xvil. 
1— committal  of  the  ex-ministers  of  ChailesX.  to,  xxiv. 
60 — Imprisonment  of  the  ex-ministers- of  Cliarles  X.  in, 
XXV.  4 — attack  on  castle  of,  6 — removal  of  the  ex- 
ministers  after  condemnation  to,  IS — ^proposed  refnnn 
banquet  at,  IV.  xllv.  81— attempt  of  the'  mob  on,  1848, 
1.  7.  . 

Vlndicln  Galllcse,  the,  L  iv.  62.  - 

Vinegar,  reduction  of  duties  on,  IV.'xH.  IOOl. 

'^nne-growers,  the  French,  depressed  staif  of,  1881.  m. 
xxlx.  2.  '     #    •:    . 

Vinuesa,  murder  of,  L  xi.  83.       ■     . 

Violence,  employment  of,  during  strikes,  and  means,  of*  ' 
preventing  It,  IIL  xxxvil.  61.  '  ' 

Virginia,  statistics  of  banks  hi,  KL  xxxvlL  7  not& 

Visigoths,  the,  in  Spain,  L  vil.  1 — national  character  of,  9.  • 

Vlsnadello,  repulse  of  the  Italians  at,  IV.  111.  45.         *  •** 

IHstula,  passage  of  the,  by  Paskiewltch,  IL  xxvL  84.     ' « 

VltroUee,  M.  de,  section  in  the  Chamber  headed  by,  L  111. 
66— a  member  of  the  Caanarilla,  IL  xvl.  6— warbs* 
against  the  coup-d^etat,  xvli.  50— ;nissIon  of;  to  t^a 
Uog,  80— abortive  attempt  of,  to  n^otiate,  86. 

Vttry,  cholera  unknown  in,  IIL  xxlx.  82' note. 

Vlttoria,  entrance  of  the  French  into,  L  xIl.-78..  •  " . 

Vivian,  Sir  H.,  on  the  state  of  Ireland^  HL  x^|.\l{6 —  '■ 
comminder-in^hief  for  Ireland,  1885,  xxxv.  16  note^ 

Vivian,  Sir  Richard,  8uppor^.Peel  sgalnst  tbe'reiorm 
bm,  *IL  xxiii.  54— argumeftts  of,  against  the  refomjl 
bUl,  47— on  the  pcraoeeff  diseolution,  64— thrown  oti^ 
for  Cornwall,  1831,  SB^hetitfned  for  Bristol,  1883,  HL 
XXXI..26,  ;    .5     •  ' 

Vlvled,  M,,  minister  of  J«aticew  finder  Tillers,  in.  zxxiv. 

'  73  note^U  candidate'  iO#  tbiB  Vce-presidentship,  IV. 


Ivi* 


\^: 


^en,  affldr  of  the,*  IfL  zxzvL'  70— its  eapture  by  the 
•j7Bu8f>ia4a^*.71— proceedings  In  Parliament  on  it,  72. 

Ale,  tscepttoa  of  I^fayette  at,  H.  xvil.  7. 

Ldl.Caiy9s«;  pass  of,  IL  xili.  61,  70. 

tdlmaruko,  Theodom,  btelns  th^  revolt  in  WsRachla^ ' 
IL  «iv«  Ji — treachenr  and  death  of,  80. 
Voghera,  oocup^tioB  of,  by  the  AnitrianS)  L  viil.  S6. 
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Vuj^t,  M.,  defense  of  the  Frankfort  Insaiigenta  Ij^  lY.  VOL 
63. 

Yoirhaye,  M.,  and  Louis  FhlUppet  II.  zxr.  6d. 

Voiflin  de  Gartempe,  M.,  II.  xtU.  07  note. 

YoUge,  the,  comoat  between,  and  Chinese  Jnnlct,  lY. 
xlyiU.  25. 

Yolhynla,  acquisition  oi^  by  Russia,  IL  zxtI  6 — original- 
ly a  province  of  Poland,  T — ^demands  of  the  Poles  re- 
garding, 27 — statistics  of,  44 — invasion  of,  by  Dwer- 
nlcki,  and  his  defeat,  69— .Insarrectlon  in,  70— expedi- 
tion of  Chrzanow^ki  into,  and  its  defeat,  79. 

Yolkonsky,  prtnce,  during  the  last  illness  of  Alexander,  L 
viiL  106. 

Yolkonsky,  Prince  Borgfiy  condemned  to  Siberia,  L  vliL 
137. 

Yolkonsky,  the  princess,  aecompanleB  her  hnsband  to  Si- 
beria, L  vilL  141. 

Yolta,  check  of  the  Anstrlans  at,  lY.  IIL  T2.    . 

Yoltalre,  prohibition  of  the  woriu  of^  in  SpaIn,'L  vlL  46 — 
the  dramas  of,  IIL  xxvilL  2. 

Yoluntary  enlistment,  results  of,  in  the 'British  army,  lY. 
xlilL  2& 

Yoluntary  relief.  Insufficiency  of,  in  Scotland,  lY.  xliL  28 
— small  amount  of,  during  the  famine  in  Ireland,  xlilL 
43. 

Yoluntaiylsm,  InefAciency  of,  for  education,  L  x.  58. 

Yon  Hammer,  the  works  of,  IIL  xxvUL  46. 

Yon  Rensselaer,  leader  of  the  American  sympathlxerB,  HL 
xxxvlL  92. 

Yon  Sehoults,  an  American  lympathixer,  execution  of, 
IIL  xxxrlL  108. 

Yor  Parliament,  meeting,  etc.,  of  the,  at  Frankfort,  lY. 
IIIL  32. 

Yotere,  multiplication  ot^  In  Irelan^  11.  xz.  9.  xxL  113 — 
proposed  qualification  of,  xxUL  I8.~clas8  from  which 
minority  taken  under  the  reform  bill,  136— number  of, 
in  the  United  SUt&s  IIL  xxzvlL  12— dlbilnlshod  num- 
ber oL  in  Ireland,  lY.  Iri.  62. 

YourtroL  surrender  of,  to  the  Oreek  senate.  II.  x\r.  101. 

Yraie  Republlque,  treasooabie  language  of  the,  lY.  IriL 
16b 

W. 

Waag,  the  defeat  of  Oeorgey  on,  IY.4v.  ST-^ypentlons 
on.  56k 

Wachter,  general,  defeat  of  Turks  by,  IL  xv.  118. 

Waddlngton,  mqjor,  at  Emaun-Ghnr,  lY.  xllx.  11. 

Wade,  colonel,  passage  of  the  Khyber  by  forces  under.  III. 
zL  (KS— created  a  knight.  75— hb  arrival  at  Cabul.  76. 

Wage&i  reduced  value  of,  oy  the  currency  bill  of  1819,  L 
i.  6 — fall  of,  in  1819,  x.  84  note— rates  of,  in  Paris  and 
London,  IL  xviL  132— common  rate  of,  In  Ireland,  xz. 
1 — effects  of  over-population  on,  in  Ireland,  4— lowneas 
of,  1829,  zzil.  16— effect  of  the  contrnetlon  of  the  cur- 
rency on,  zzilL  130— measures  of  employers  for  reduc- 
ing, 150  — fall  of,  in  France,  after  the  Revolution,  IIL 
xxiz.  2 — attempt  to  fix  tariff  of^  at  Lyons,  8— low  rates 
of,  1S33,  xzxl.  56 — ^proposed  mode  of  fixing,  in  the 
West  Indies,  93 — the  system  of  making  up,  under  old 
poor-law.  145— low  rates  of,  in  Great  Britain,  1837. 
xxxviL  89— fall  in  rates  of,  1839,  etc.,  45— compared 
.    with  price  of  wheat,  1800-1842,  46  note— rates  of;  in 
the  West  Indies,  12S— low  rates  of,  in  HindosUn,  xxxix. 
7— low  rates  of.  In  EngUnd,  1341.  lY.  xlL  16— rise  oL 
•during  railway  mania,  xliL  8— anticipated  reduction  of, 
by  repeal  of  the  corn-laws,  61,  68— necessity  for  reduc- 
tion at,  and  corn-law  repeal  sought  as  a  means  of  this, 
%  .,89 — ^rise  of,  occasioned  by  railways  in  England,  xllii. 
•53, 65— alleged  influence  of  the  proposed  factory  bfll  on, 

*  89— rates  of,  in  rich  and  poor  states,  156— effects  of  in- 
adequate currenoy  on,  in  France,  xllv.  19— growing  im- 

*  portance  of  question  oC  in  France,  83— debate  in  the 
Chamber,  and  speech  ot  Arago  on  It,  ib.  el  vq — effects 
of  the  conscription  on,  in  France,  40 — ^attempt  to  fix 
tariff  oC,  at  Rouen,  1848,  L  62— rise  of,  1819,  etc.,  Ivi.  19 
—effects  of  the  gold  discoveries  oq,  74 

Wiigram,  Pelet*s  account  of  battle  o^  IL  xviiL  47. 
Waithman,  Mr.,  on  the  effects  of  the  monetary  system  on 

manufactures,  IL  xxi.  12, 
Waitzon,  fortress  of;  I Y.  Iv.  4 — retreat  of  Greorgey  toward, 

8— storming  of;  by  the  Hungarians,  80— battle  oL  60. 
Wakefield  pnson.  priaonera  in,  compared  with  pnoe  of 

wheat,  1800^1842,  IIL  xxxvll.  46  note.  « 

Wakley,  Mr.,  inquest  by,  dn  case  of  ^th  fh»a  flogging 

in  the  army,  lY.  xIllL  22.  *  . 

Waldeck,  Herr,  lY,  llli  54.  • 

Waldeck,  representatron  of;  In  the  Diet,  HL  z|:v}L  4  i»te 

— ^population  and  militaiy  contingent,  5  note-|acc{fpts 

the  Germanic  constitution  of  1848,  lY.  Ul£  77.'      *      V 
Waldemar,  prince,  at  FeroaeehalL,  lY.  z1Ix.tO;  •  • 

Wale^  prino?  of,  birth,  etc,  o^  lY.  zll.  27i     .     •  , 
Wiles  the  Rebeoea  riots  in,  lY.  zU.  83  et  tteq.    •  • 
Walewskl,  ooqnt,  secret  negotiations  <^,  with  IVanoe  and 


England  regarding  Pdand^.  zzvL  99, 
of  the  National  Assembly,  lY.  L  71. 

Wnlhalla,  architecture  of  the,  IIL  zzvfiL  79. 

Walker,  major,  death  of,  before  Rangoon,  IIL  ^"txIt,  f^. 

Wallace,  colonel,  at  Feroaeshah,  lY:  xliz.  66. 

Wallace,  Mr.,  the  views  of,  on  population,  L  t.  34 — mo&a 
on  fna.  trade  by,  z.  66— acts  relating  to  commerce  and 
navigation  Introduced  YxVy  1822,  151— picture  by,  of  tl^ 
state  of  the  country,  1815  Ao  1823,  IL  zlz.  9— retoca* 
from  board  of  trade,  17 — hu  five  free-trade  faflls,  2S^ 
and  poet-offlce  reform,  IIL  zzzrHL  18. 

Wallachia,  the  Uospodar  of,  a  rumored  member  of  tfca 
Hetairia,  II.  ziv.  5— ezports  of  grain  from,  xUL  ^X—db- 
stacles  preseiited  to  an  Invading  army  by,  03 — ^a&tai 
of,  74  — state  \of,  in  1821,  ziv.  13 — commencemrat  rf 
the  insurrection  in.  15 — suppression  of  insurrection  ia, 
29  et  MO. -^negotiations  regarding.  In  1928,  S2 — demands 
of  Russia  regarding,  zv.  15— provulons  of  eonventieii 
regarding,  17— terms  of  treaty  of  Adrlanople  regarding; 
137, 138— proposed  cession  of,  to  Russia,  lY.  zlL  120.    . 

Wallachlans,  race  of  the,  n.  zllL  7 — settlements  of,  p 
Austria,  Iv.  liiL  8 — ^numbera  of,  ih.  note — oppoeed  to 
the  Magyars,  liv.  46. 

Wnllenstein,  Schillei*s,  m.  zxvliL  19,  20. 

Wallersteln,  the  prince  of,  lY.  lUL  26. 

Wallingford,  partially  disfranchised,  11.  xxBL  43  note. 

Wftlmoden,  count,  invasion  of  Naples  by.  In  18SQ,  L  t9. 
78, 79.  1 

Walpole,  captain,  defeat  of  Saldanha*8  expedltten  by,  IL 
xzli.  16i 

Walpole,  Mr.,  home  secretary,  1892,  TY.  IvL  64  note. 

Walsall,  member  given  to,  IL  zzIIL  42  note. 

Walter,  Mr.,  aiguments  of;  against  the  new  poor-b^;, 
IIL  zxzL  151 — ^motion  by,  on  the  new  poor-law,  1839, 
zzzvlL  4Si. 

Wandering  Jew,  Eugene  Sue*s,  IL  zriii.  T8. 

Want  of  confidence,  vote  o^  1S41,  IIL  zxxviiL  64. 

Wanthin,  general,  made  priaoner  by  the  revolntionisks  at 
Brussels,  IL  xxiv.  72. 

War,'  eflbcts  of,  on  revolution,  I.  L  8 — position  of  Great 
Britain  at  the  close  of  the,  IL  1 — monuments  voted  by 
Parliament  In  remembrance  of  the,  61  et  aeq. — im{vi]|e 

«  given  to  literature  and  science  by  the,  ▼.  1  —  iray  fit 
which  it  does  so,  2 — internal,  effect  of,  on  the  Spanish 
character,  vIL  11 — the  progress  of  Russia  during,  viiL 
2 — influence  of  the  high  prices  during  the,  in  eecnriniK 
unity  of  interest,  II.  xzli.  8— effects  of  the.  In  raising 
a  new  class  In  Great  Britain,  zzIlL  127 — great  efforls 
of  Germany  during  the.  III.  zzvil.  1  — ^f  U^eratiov, 
characteristics  of  Uie,  in  Germany,  13 — influence  o^ 
in  retarding  Crerman  literature,  zzvlii.  6 — ^pricfc,  etc, 
of  sugar  during  the,  xxxl.  102 — prosperltv  of  Englnnd 
with  a  paper  currency  during  the,  xzxv.  10 — necesvty 
fbr  corporal  punlahment  during,  lY.  xlliL  26 — passion 
Ibr,  In  France,  xllv.  21  —  Importance  of  Algeria  as  • 
school  for,  xlv.  9. 

War  malt  taz,  remission  of  the,  I.  II.  23.  • 

Wars,  character  of.  In  the  West  and  East,  IL  siiL  1— 
those  between  them,  8  —  recent,  In  E<trope  sdl  against 
Moliammedana,  zv.  1— of  the  revolution,  Jomtn^s  ac- 
oount  of  the,  zviil.  45  — great,  between  Europe  and 
Asia,  xzri  1 — causes  of  these,  2 — private,  stoppage  of^ 
under  the  East  India  Company,  IIL  zzzi.  70. 

WartiurtOD,  EUlo.t,  the  works  of,  I.  t.  88. 

Ward,  Mr.,  motion  by,  on  the  Iriah  Chureb,  III.  zzzL 
128— the  movement  party  resolve  to  push  forward  his 
mottoUjISS— motion  by.  on  the  Irish  tithe  bill,  1838, 
zxxvl.  07 — resolutions  regarding  colonization  moved 
by,  zzzviil.  9 — during  ttie  debate  on  these.  10 — motion 
by,  1845,  on  the  landed  interest,  lY.  xiii.  85. 

Wareham,  disf^nchised,  II.  xxiil.  42  note. 

Waringere  at  Conatantinople,  Oeblenachlagei'a,  ItL 
zxvilU24. 

Wariikeaplrit,  dlAlnutlon  of  the.  In  Great  Britaio,  L  L 

Warner,  Mr.,  snbmtsrfon  of,  to  the  Chinese,  TY.  xlvin.  2t 

Warren,  ensign,  dcfbuse  of  Commissariat  Fort  at  Cabal 
by,  nL  xl.  106. 

Warren,  8.,  the  novels  of,  I.  v.  78. 

Wairender,  Sir  George,  rote  of,  on  the  addreaa,  1830,  IL 
xzli.  26. 

Warrington,  member  given  to,  II.  zxlH.  49  note— eleecfon 
of  1835  In,  in.  zzzv.  19. 

WarMw,  the  gnnd-dnejiy  of,  the  aeqniiition  of,  by  Rni- 
*  Bla,  L  vili.  a— stattstics  of  it,  4— constituted  the  king- 
dom of  Poland,  5— progress  of,  under  the  rule  of  Ros- 
sia,  9  — population  of,  90  note— visit  of  Alexander  to, 
1818,  62  et  as^.— ezdtement  in  Paris  on  the  ftU  of.  IL 
xzv.  86  — grand-duchy  of,  acqnirition  of.  by  Rusria, 
zzvl.  6— outbreak  of  the  Insurrection  In,  1ft— its'nqrfd 
spread,  and  retreat  of  Constantine  fW>m,  17— formation 
of  provisional  government  at,  18  — the  Polish  troops 
Mat  back  by  Conatantine  to,  20— enthadaKn  en  tbeir 
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arrival,  81— the  National  Oaard  of,  t5— patriotic  sub- 
Bcription  in.  32— preparation  for  fortify  lug,  ib. — popii- 
lation  of,  1831,  49  — retreat  of  the  Poles  into,  &1, 52  — 
intrenchmenta  for  defense  of,  68 — defeat  of  the  Rna* 
fiians  before,  61  et  seq. — deprension  In,  after  the  battle 
of  Oatrolenka,  79— preparations  for  Anal  strnggle  at,  83 
-.-excitement  against  Skrzynecki  in,  85— massacres  in, 
86— assault  of,  89— Ita  fail,  91— lossea  of  the  Russiaos 
before,  93. 

Warsaw  conferenoe,  the,  on  affidrs  of  Germany,  IV.  UlL  98. 

Wanriekshire,  additional  members  for,  II.  zxlii.  48  note. 

War.songs,  KSraei's,  iniluenee  of.  III.  xxviiL  82. 

Washington,  the  French  embassador  recalled  from.  III. 
xxziii.  16. 

Wasp,  the,  at  Acre,  III.  xzxiL  78. 

Wassind,  railway  Arom  Bombay  to,  IV.  xllz.  113  note. 

Waste  lands,  large  purchases  of,  in  the  United  States 
ihrongh  the  iMiper  cnrrency.  III.  xxxtIL  8  —  sales  of, 
In  tlie  United  States,  xxxtUL  10. 

Water,  Joint-stock  companies  for,  1825,  IL  xix.  66  note 
— sumrings  from  want  of,  during  Afghanistan  expedi- 
tion, III.  xl.  63. 

Waterford,  bill  abolishing  bishopric  of,  IIL  xxxl.  45  note 
-^increase  of,  sinoe  the  Union,  124  ante— proposed  mu- 
iiidpal  reform  o<^  xxxtL  83. 

Water  Kloof  fastnesses,  operations  in  the,  IV.  Irl.  49, 60. 

Waterloo,  monument  roted  for  battle  of,  I.  iL  61 — cam- 
paign, Tote  of  thanlca  for  the,  63 — difflcQlties  of  the 
Frandi  goremment  after,  iiL  1 — Murat  on,  99 — Bour- 
months  treason  before,  II.  xvii.  4 

Waterioo  Bridge,  London,  I.  t.  87— preparations  against 
the  Chartists  at,  IV.  xlili.  132. 

Wataon,  the  leader  of  the  Spafield  riots,  I.  11.  67— trial 
and  acquittal  oA  !▼■  Sl^Thlstlewood  implicated  in  the 
eonspinioy  of,  x.  44. 

WaTerley,  remarks  on,  I.  t.  IOl 

Warerlej  NotcIs,  the,  L  t.  7. 

Wealth,  undue  influence  of,  in  the  later  stages  of  society, 
and  effects  of  it,  L  i.  81— effects  of  the  increase  of.  In 
Bnglaad,  in  stimulating  the  desin  for  reform,  IL  xxiL 
8 — influence  of  Its  growth  during  the  war,  xxiii.  127— 
the  reform  bill  an  effect  of  the  growth  of,  128 — uni- 
versal passion  for,  during  railway  mania,  IV.  xIlL  8, 4 
— eflbet  of  growth  of,  in  raising  prices,  Ivii.  60. 

Weavers,  depressed  condition  of  the,  1929,  II.  xxii.  16— 
wages  of,  1839,  IIL  xxxviL  45  ~  low  wages  of,  in  En- 
gUnd.  1841,  IV.  zlL  16. 

Webeter,  Mr.,  views  of,  on  the  bank  question,  IIL  xzxtU. 
19,  22— on  the  Oregon  territory,  IV.  xli.  95. 

Weber,  geneial,  suppression  of  the  revolt  iu  Baden  by, 
IV.  liii.  83. 

Weekly  Jonmal,. appearance  of  Malagrowther's  Letters 
in  the,  IL  xxi.  8& 

Weights  and  measures,  act  for  uniformity  oC  IL  zx.  81. 

Weir,  lieutenant,  murder  ott  by  the  Canadian  insur- 
gents, IIL  xzxvli.  81. 

Weisskiiehen,  battle  of,  IV.  Iv.  69. 

Weleber,  M.,  IV.  lUi.  83— speech  of,  at  the  Heidelberg 
meeting,  81. 

Weld,  £.,  Esq.,  firrt  husband  of  Mrs.  Fltzherbert,  IIL 
zzxvL  77. 

Weldon,  general,  sneoesses  of,  in  the  Tyrol,  IV.  Hi.  35— 
oocnpies  Rivoli,  88— defeats  the  Free  Corps,  89— oper- 
atlons  of.  In  the  Tyrol,  60— reinforcements  to  Radetitky 
from.  61— occupies  Ferrara,  etc.,  77— appointed  to  com- 
mand in  Hungary,  It.  81— evacuates  Pesth,  41. 

Wellesley,  the  marquis,  becomes  lord4ieuteoant  of  Ire- 
land, L  X.  116 — able  and  impartial  measures  of,  in  Ire- 
land, 1882, 180— loid-steward,  1830,  II.  xzilL  6  note- 
one  of  the  commission  forgiving  the  royal  assent  to  the 
Mform  bill,  115— principles  of  his  administration  of  In- 
dia, III.  zzziz.  84— reruaes  to  ezpel  the  Mnghs  from 
Anaeao,  56— troaty  with  FenU  in  1801,  zl.  25— op- 
poses the  Afglianistan  ezpedltion,  54  note— anticipa- 
tions of,  as  to  the  Afghanistan  campaign,  75— his  pref- 
erence of  Uie  military  authorities  in  India,  IV.  zlvliL  69. 

Wellesley,  Sir  Henry,  appointed  embassador  at  Vienna, 
II.  xiz.  IL 

Wellesley  man-of-war,  the,  sent  to  China,  IV.  zlrlti.  26. 

Wellington,  the  duke  of,  vote  of  thanks  and  grant  to,  1. 
11.  63— eibrts  of;  to  arrest  the  Royalist  atrocities,  iU.  36 
— riews  of,  in  the  negotiations,  46,  47 — appointed  to 
oommand  the  armv  of  occupation,  48— reflections  on 
his  connection  with  Ney*s  death,  91 — efforts  of,  with 
regard  to  the  French  Indemnities,  tL  29,  80— efforts 
of*  in  1818,  to  arrange  the  indemnities,  53— at  Aiz-la- 
Chapelle,  61— withdrawal  of  the  army  of  occupation 
under,  from  Franoe,  71— his  noble  conduct  on  this  oc- 
casion, 73— attempt  at  his  assassination,  73— on  the 
Spanish  Cortea  and  constitution  of  1818,  tIL  88— made 
■uwter-feneral  of  the  ordnance  and  a  member  of  the 
cabinet,  z.  84-^etter  of,  on  the  seditions  movemeota 
of  1819, 83— ttiges  the  oaUing  oat  of  the  miUtia  In  1880, 


64— meaimres  of,  against  the  dIsafliBctlon  of  the  mlli- 
tnry,  82 — negotiation  with  the  queen  conducted  by, 
88— at  the  trial  of  the  queen,  84— at  the  coronation  of 
Qeorge  IV.,  103 — sent  as  representative  to  the  Congnrw 
of  Verona,  zii.  11— proposal  at  the  congress  regarding 
the  slaTe-trade,  16  —  note  from  him  regarding  South 
American  independence,  17  —  Instructions  to,  on  the 
Spanish  question,  19— refuses  to  concur  with  the  ma- 
jority on  it,  20  —  his  answer  to  the  French  questions, 

21 — and  note  to  the  Continental  powers,  ih.  not« his 

views  as  conveyed  to  Louis  XVIIL,  and  influence  of 
these,  83— eflbi-ts  of,  to  preserve  peace  between  France 
and  Spain,  87— views  of,  on  the  Spanish  war,  67— sent 
to  SL  Petenburg  to  arrange  protocol  regarding  Greeee, 
II.  xiv.  144— his  measures  on  the  10th  April,  oontrasted 
with  those  of  the  goveniment  of  Charles  X.,  zvil.  108— 
ministry  decline  to  interfere  in  Portugal,  zzi  18  —  re- 
signs on  Canning's  appointment,  64— recepUon  of,  on 
his  secession  from  the  Canning  ministry,  68— amend- 
ment on  the  com  bill  moved  by,  79 — becomes  com- 
mander-in-chief, 91  —  appointed  premier,  and  his  cab- 
inet, 95— resignation  of  Huskiason  and  his  friends,  96 — 
reconstruction  of  cabinet,  97 — division  in  ministry  on 
tlie  Catholic  question,  100— their  difllcultles  on  It,  128 
— eororoencenient  of  yielding  in  it,  12S— mission  of  Mr. 
Dawson,  f^.  tf  seg.— lettera  of  Welllngttm  and  the  lord- 
lieutenant,  and  recall  of  the  latter,  125— their  difAcul- 
ties  with  the  king,  127— first  yielding  of,  on  the  Cath- 
olic question,  128— ambiguous  letter  of,  185 — ^resolvss 
on  yielding,  and  difllcnltles  with  the  king,  127— speech 
of,  on  the  Catholic  bill,  148— attack  on,  by  O'ConnelU 
158— duel  between  the  Earl  of  WIncbelsea  and,  zzii.  7 
—reply  of,  on  the  national  distress,  1880,  28— small 
miv)ority  of  ministry  on  the  address,  1830,  and  Tories 
who  voted  against  them,  26 — critical  and  painful  posi- 
tion of,  86 — reflections  on  his  speech  on  the  distress  of 
the  country,  27  —  defeat  of  mlnlstiy  on  the  navy  orU- 
mates,  81— reductions  in  public  ezpenditure  by,  1830, 
88— on  Oeoi^e  IV.,  47 — ^precarious  position  of  ministry 
on  the  accession  of  William  IV.,  68— their  losses  by 
elections  of  1880, 57— at  the  opening  of  the  Manchester 
and  Liverpool  Railway,  60— declaration  of,  against  re- 
form, 1830, 78— effect  produced  by  It,  74— Intimates  the 
resignation  of  the  ministry,  79— defeat  of,  on  the  elvil 
list,  and  their  resignation,  i6.— reflections  on  foil  of 
his  ministry,  zzlil.  1— causes  which  made  the  change 
BO  decisive,  2 — origin  of  these  causes,  4  —  Importance 
of  his  declaration  against  reform,  5 — atteck  on  the 
house  of,  67— atteck  on,  by  the  London  mob,  83— ap- 
plied to  to  form  a  ministry,  lOS— fails  in  doing  so,  110 
—withdraws  from  the  House  till  the  bill  is  passed,  118 
— error  of  the  Conservatives  in  thron  ing  out,  140— his 
dedaiation  against  reform,  141— wisdom  of  his  with- 
drawal with  the  misJorlty  of  the  peers,  158~recognltion 
of  Louis  Philippe  by,  zxiv.  47— attack  on.  In  London, 
IIL  zxxi.  8— protest  by,  against  the  modified  coercion 
bill,  148— amendment  on  new  poor-law  moved  by,  162 
— M'Hale's  letter  to,  168 — applied  to  to  form  a  minis- 
try, 160— foreign  secretory,  1885,  xzxv.  16  note — on  the 
appointment  of  Lord  Londonderry,  89 — motion  by,  on 
Irish  corporations  bill,  1887,  zxxvL  58— anxiety  of,  for 
compromise  between  the  two  Houses,  66 — ^on  the  rebell- 
ion In  Canada,  xxxvii.  98 — sent  for  on  the  resignation 
of  the  Melbourne  ministry,  1889, 184— on  the  household 
question,  136— at  the  coronation  banquet,  xzxvlii.  8— 
motton  by,  on  the  allowance  to  Prince  Albert,  8— op- 
poses the  At$hani«ten  expedition,  xl.  54  note— antici- 
pations of,  as  to  the  Afghaniston  expedition,  TC— posi- 
tion of.  In  the  Peel  ministry,  IV.  zll.  14— preparaUona 
of;  against  the  repeal  agltetion,  70— on  the  letter-open- 
ing question,  zUi.  81  —  declaratlou  of,  on  the  vote  for 
repeal  of  the  corn-laws,  66 —  reasons  of  his  inconsist- 
ency, 67— on  the  stote  of  Ireland,  70  note— announces 
the  resignation  of  the  ministry,  88 — ^ravlew  of  his  con- 
duct with  regard  to  corn-law  repeal,  98— his  declara- 
tions on  the  sul^ect,  i6.  note— remains  commander-lii- 
ehlef  under  Lord  John  Russell,  zllii.  4  note—  general 
order  regarding  flogging  in  the  ermy,  23 — on  the  aboli- 
tion of  flogging  in  the  Indian  army,  and  its  results,  26 
note— his  letter  on  the  national  defenses,  1846.  27  note 
— his  measure  for  enrolling  the  pensioners,  SSB — sup- 
ports the  limited-service  system,  95  and  note— Kuperln- 
tends  the  preparations  against  the  Chartists,  1848, 182 
—measures  of.  against  mo  rebellion  in  Ireland,  188— 
anecdote  of,  zii  v.  88  note — on  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Prit- 
cbard,  zlvll.  8— eulogy  on  Sir  Charles  Napier  by,  zllz. 
89 — Ms  opinion  of  Napier,  66  —  ui^es  Sir  Charles  Na- 
pier's going  to  India,  l08— oommander'In-chlef,  185'i, 
IvL  64  note — last  speech  of,  on  embodying  the  militia, 
67  and  note — ^his  death  and  funeral,  75eCMg. 

Wendover,  disfranchised,  IL  zzlii.  48  nota. 

Weobly,  dUfranchised,  IL  zzilL  68  note. 

Werner,  tlie  geologist,  L  v.  4L 
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Werner,  the  dnmu  of,  IH  xxrlU.  Sa 

Werter,  Goethe's,  m.  xxrVL  19. 

West,  the,  wn  of  reTotution  In,  IL  xiiL  1 — the  irars  be- 
tween H  and  the  East,  8 — luting  eonqnosts  of  tlie  East 
over  It.  4— constant  strife  between,  and  the  East,  zxvL 
t — divisions  oty  oonstltnte  Its  weakness,  98. 

West  India  Intere-^t,  the,  former  strength  of.  In  FaiUa- 
raent,  IL  xxUL  145— support  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws, 
IV.  xUL  W. 

WoKt  India  loan,  the  interest  on  the.  IIL  xzzvl.  60. 

Wo.4t  India  proprietors,  meeting  of,  in  London  against  Or. 
ders  In  Council,  IIL  xzxL  60 — proposed  compensation 
to  the,  94 — ^resolntlon  of.  regarding  the  emancipation 
act,  93— grant  of  £20,000,000  to  them,  09— reasons  which 
made  them  acqoleece  In  the  change,  100,  lOS.    . 

We4t  India  qae<(tion,  debate  on  the,  1830,  IL  xxIL  OS- 
state  of  the,  1883,  III.  xxxL  75-^lcetch  of  the  eariy  set- 
tlement of  the  n^roM  in  West  Indies,  70— necessity 
which  caused  this  translation  of  the  negroes,  TT^-bene- 
fita  It  wUl  ultimately  effect,  78— it  has  brought  the  Af- 
rican to  clviliaatlon,  79— beneficial  effect  of  fixing  the 
negro  on  particular  estates,  60, 61— their  genemlly  pros- 
perous  condition,  83 — what  government  should  have 
done,  83— eaily  necessity  of  slavery,  84— progressive 
emancipation  r^ected  by  the  planteiv,  85— the  colonial 
refuse  to  act  on  the  resolutions  of  Parliament,  86— forced 
tranquillity  and  insurrection  In  1832,  87— Insurrection 
in  Jamaica,  88— resistance  of  the  colonists  to  the  Orders 
In  Council,  89 — ^feeling  in  England  in  favor  of  imme- 
diate emancipation,  9CL.Mr.  8tanley*s  argument  for  it, 
91 — result  of  debate,  and  parties  by  whom  It  was  op- 
posed, 97 — counter-resolution  of  the  We^it  India  propri- 
etors, 98— grant  of  £20,000,000  in  compensation,  99— 
reasons  which  made  the  proprietors  acqtiesce  in  the 
change,  100, 103 — li^ige  and  uqjust  taxes  on  their  prod- 
uce, 101 — ultimate  effects  of  emancipation,  104  et  «eq. 

West  Indies,  the,  effects  of  the  revolution  of  1830  on,  L  L 
9— rate  of  exports  per  head  to,  vii.  6  note— exports  tnm 
England  per  head  to,  x.  75  note — act  regarding  the 
tnde  with,  II.  xlx.  22— aspect  of  affairs  in,  1825,  00— 
members  proposed  to  be  given  to,  xxilL  75  note— the  old 

{roteetive  system  to,  124— ruin  of;  since  the  reform  bill, 
48 — early  settlement  of  the  negroes  in,  IIL  xxxi.  76 — 
early  fixing  of  the  negroes  to  particular  estates  in,  8  v~ 
effects  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  In  bringing 
about  this,  61 — ^p61icy  which  should  have  been  pursued 
toward,  83— their  rejection  of  progressive  emancipation, 
85 — ^refuse  to  act  on  the  resolutions  of  Partiament,  86 — 
■lave  insurrection  of  1831,  87,  63— resistance  to  the  Or- 
ders in  Council,  89— decline  of  crops  from  exhaustion 
of  the  son  in,  100— enormous  duties  on  their  produce, 
101— efllBcts  of  negro  emancipation  on,  104 — ^tate  of, 
1885,  xxxvl.  26 — effects  of  emancipation  In,  xxxvll.  8— 
disturbed  state  of,  1838,  and  failure  of  the  apprentJce- 
Bhlp  system,  117— its  abolition,  121— reception  of  this, 
122 — difficulties  consequent  on  it^  1S3— reception  of  the 
abolition  of  the  apprenticeship  system  In,  1*22— refirac- 
toriness  of  the  Jamaica  Legislature,  124— fatal  results  of 
emancipation,  125— exports  and  imports,  before  and  aft- 
er it,  ib.  note— debate  on  the  Jamaica  bll),  128— division 
on  it,  182— second  bUl  passed,  137^4anger  of  robelllon 
In,  xxxvilL  82— exports  per  head  to,  xxxlx.  9— diffl- 
eoities  regarding,  1841.  IV.  xlL  15— &Utog  off  In  the 
production  of  sugar,  106— estimated  supply  of  sugar 
from,  1847,  xUH.  6  note— proposed  admission  of  negro 
laborers  into,  8 — effects  of  emancipation  on  production 
of  sugar,  0 — effect  of  the  restrictions  on  importation  of 
Uborers,  10— former  value  of  exports  to,  ll— effects  of 
the  sugar  duties  bill  on,  17— exjwrts  to,  1846-1665,  <b. 
note— Imports  fnm^  (b. — ^proof  of  their  disfhandiisement 
by  the  reform  bDL  91 — cty  fh>m,  for  repeal  of  the  navi- 
gation laws,  Ivl.  0. 

Westbury,  partially  disfranchised,  n.  xxtlL  43  note. 

Western,  Mr.,  arguments  o^  on  agricultural  distress,  1816, 
L  IL  84 — ^bul  for  repeal  of  malt  duties  brought  in  by,  x. 
103— motion  bv,  on  the  currency,  181. 

Western  Austrwa,  the  settlement  of,  IIL  zxztUL  11— 
transportation  to,  IV.  Ivi  40. 

Wwtem  Europe,  effects  of  the  aUianee  of  France  and  En- 

gland  on,  I.  L  8— character  of  the  wan  of,  IL  xlil.  1— 
ifluence  of  the  passion  for  ft«edom  In,  2. 

Western  Isles,  the  potato  disease  and  famine  In  the,  1847, 
TV.  xlIiL  51— subscriptions,  etc.,  for  their  relief,  59. 

Western  powers,  remonstrances  of  the,  against  the  treaty 
of  Unkiar-Skelessl,  m.  xxxtl  81. 

Westhawel,  reslsUnce  to  the  revolution  In,  lY.  liiL  27. 

Woatmeath,  outrages  in,  1831,  IL  xxiU.  99— and  1882,  nL 
xxxL  20— eflfects  of  the  coercion  act  In,  44  note— pro- 
claimed In  1848,  TV.  xlllL  188. 

Westminster,  Radical  meeting  at,  1819,  L  x.  8S— election 
of  1880  for,  n.  xxlL  67— election  of  Colonel  Evans  for, 
in.  xxxi  62— the  election  of  1841  in,  xxxvlll.  57. 

Westminster  Abbey,  monuments  in,  L  iL  «S>-tiM  owcou^ 


tlcD  of  Geeiige  IV.  In,  x.  10ft— Intennent  of  ObbdIi^  ta, 

II.  xxi  86— the  coronation  of  Queen  Vietori*  in,  m. 

xxxvliL  2. 
Wostmfaister  Bridge,  pr^aratioDs  ageSnsfc  the  Cluztaii 

at,  IV.  xllil.  182. 
Westminster  Review,  the,  L  t.  48^ 
Westmoreland,  the  earl  o^  in  faver  of  the  bEDa  ftr  c»- 

firanchising  the  English  CathoUos,  IL  zx.  SB— rH%=> 

on  Canning's  appohitment.  xxL  64. 
WetheralL  captain,  suppreasion  of  the  Brielol  jiata  by,E 

xxilL  80. 
Wetherall,  Sir  Ghartes,  becomes  attomey-^eiieraL,  IL  xd. 

95— attack  on  Ftoel  by,  in  1629,  129— reoeptloa  at,  at 

Bristol,  xxlii.  86. 
Wetherell,  colonel,  defeat  of  the  Canadian  insniseBis  br, 

m.  xxxvlL  82. 
Wexford,  tithe  outrages  In,  1881,  TL  xxUL  W—etSeeud 
•  the  coercion  act  In,  HL  xxxL  44  note-^rodaimed  ii 

1848,  IV.  xUil.  188. 
Whalley,  Sir  d.,  ailments  of,  against  the  new  poor-law, 

m.  xxxL  151. 
Whampoa,  opium  smuggling  at,  IV.  xlvU.  99. 
Whamcllffe.  lord,  motion  by,  againat  a  diasoiatlaa,  ISSt, 

IL  xxill.  o5— negotiations  with,  to  support  the  nJora 

bill,  108— privy  seaL  IIL  xxxv.  16  note— piealilent  c^ 

the  councd,  1841,  IV.  xlL  14  note. 
Wheat,  reduced  produce  of,  in  Great  Britain,  L  L  Id- 
prices  of,  1812-1881,  86  note— (Ul  In  prices  of;  after  ite 
Jieace,  IL  5— high  price  of,  in  1810,  7 — ImportstJons  of, 
b. — ^prices  of,  at  various  timea,  88 — rise  la  paice  gL 

1817,  tv.  9— importation  of,  1817. 10— pricee  ci,  1817  aa^ 

1818,  31— prices  of,  on  the  Continent,  1817  and  lS19,x. 
17  note— fan  in  181^  to  1822,  28  note— faU  hn  price  << 
1818  to  1822, 128  note— the  fall  in  price  of,  18A— prodaoe 
of,  per  acre  in  France,  IL  xviL  128  note — pricm  oC  m 
Great  Britain  in  1823,  xlx.  8 — prices  oi^  as  eompaiwi  with 
currency  in  England,  6 — ^rise  in  price  ti^  In  Englaad, 
1822-1825,  7  note— Imports  of;  Into  Great  Britain,  188^ 
1853, 47  note— prices  (^  1824-1825,  64  note — eomparina 
of,  with  the  potato,- XX.  10— prices  of,  1818-1882,  ma  ooca- 
pared  with  currency,  etc,  xxL  19  note— priees  o^  ea  the 
Continent.  88,  84— prices  of,  1817  to  1825.  S4  note— ies. 
port  of,  1800^1820, 86  note— proposed  new  duttes  oo,l  %7, 
78 — average  price  of,  for  forty-four  years,  1627, 80— prirt 
of,  compared  with  currency,  1816-18M,  80  note — prires 
of,  1827--1829,  xxIL  16  note— prices  of,  1824-1839,  xxlii 
130  note— prices  of,  1880  to  1883,  IIL  xxxL  55  note— low 
price  of.  1834,  111— imports  of,  1831-1836, 112  and  note- 
price  or,  compariaon  of  poor  rates  with,  1801>18S6s  1M 
note— prloe  of,  poor  rates  compared  with,  1834-ld49, 151 
note — Importations  of^  into  England.,  1^0-1836,  xxxr. 
12  note— fall  in  prices  of,  1882  to  1886^  14— the  crops  at, 
in  Great  Britoln,  1882  to  1841,  xxxvlL  36— rise  in  price 
of.  In  Great  BriUln,  1889,  7— prices  of,  1840,  88— large 
imports  of,  <b.— faU  of  price  of,  178^1887,  46  note- 
prices  of,  c<»npared  with  wages,  160O-18I2,  46  nota- 
rise in.  Great  Britain,  1841,  IV.  xlL  16— Impertatioas 
of,  1842, 17— price  of,  1812,  98— comparative  coosurap. 
tlon  of.  in  England  and  Prussia,  81— proposed  slldias 
scale  or  duties  on,  84 — average  price  o^  at  Daatsic,  » 

— fkll  in  price  of,  1848,  76— diminished  Imports,  lib 

prices  and  Importations  of,  1841-1S45,  76  note— ^mall 
imports  of.  184A,  xliL  1— i<'i9  to  IMS,  O.  note— Ml  in 
Imports  or,  1S45,  etc.,  18— importation  and  price  cf, 
1845,  88— fall  in.  1841  to  1845,  85  note-eomparative 
productiveness  or,  and  of  the  potato,  87— rise  In  price 
of,  1845,  40— proposed  Intermediate  duties  on,  tf  and 
note— decline  in  price  of,  beginning  of  1846,  06 — effect 
of  the  sliding  scale  on  prices  of,  60--^lndaiBlied  prodnee 
of,  in  Ireland  since  free  trade,  01— export  firarn  Irriaad, 
1845-1849.  ib.  note— repeal  of  all  duties  on,  daring-  the 
Irish  fkmlne,  xliU.  89— price  of,  1647,  41— prieea  and 
Imports  of,  1845  to  1866, 48  note- ImportatkmB  ci,  1843- 
1850,  and  their  effecta  in  bringing  on  the  monetary 
crisis  of  1817,  72  and  note— rise  In,  1847,  75— lai^  m- 
portations  and  faU  in  price  of,  1847, 100— prices  oC,  1SI5 
to  1851. 115  note-great  Ml  in  priee  of,  1847,  117— im- 
ports o^  into  F^ncc,  16S — diminished  produce  of,  since 
free  trade,  160— in  Ireland,  1649  tolSSS,  ib.  note— prices 
of,  1845  to  1864,  i&— Imports  of.  Great  Britain,  l^U 
1866, 165  note— prices  of.  1852  to  1857,  IvL  74  noteu 

Wheaten  bread,  comparative  consumption  at^  in  Fnuice 
and  England,  n.  xvIL  12& 

Wheeler,  brigadier,  IV.  xHx.  77— 4t  AUwal,  78-.ertab- 
llshment  of  Gholab  Singh  trf,  9L 

Wheelton,  sheriff,  and  the  pritil^^e  of  Faxliauwnt,  IIL 
xxxvUi.  21— committal  of,  92. 

Whigs,  the,  support  the  resumption  of  eaah  payiuenia,  L 
X.  14— measures  of.  to  embamas  the  government,  IL 
xlL  81— oppoee  the  Mli  fbr  repreasiag  the  Catholic  Amo- 
dation,  XX.  88— views  of,  on  the  eurrsncy,  and  the  dls- 
traas  of  1825,  xxi  4--mpport  the  disAanohiscnent  of 
Eut  Befefiwd,  eta,  68— airport  the  Uli  te  dirfkanctais- 
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tag  the  fofrty-«1iIlltiig  fteehoMera,  161<-tDerBuliig  hoi> 
tillfey  of,  to  tiM  Wfltllngton  minUfciy,  zxfL  86~(m- 
t^€ee  the  propoaed  redaetion  of  the  wrmj  and  navy,  29 
— ^generally  dfaindlned  to  refonn,  49— fediogA,  etc.,  o^ 
toward  George  IV.,  46— eondact  ciy  an  the  aooeaaion  of 
'^riUlam  IV.,  5S->-thelr  encomimns  on  him,  54— objects 
of,  In  deilrtog  reform,  74— power  given  to,  bv  the  re- 
A>nD  MU,  IIL  xxzL  S-^-dangerof,  {torn  the  Radieala  and 
CJathoUcs,  86— epUt  between,  and  the  Radicals  on  the 
Xrieh  coercion  bOU  4S— CKConneU'e  dennneiatlone  of^  15T 
-  —exasperation  o^  at  FMl*8  not  resigning  after  being 
defeated  on  the  address,  zzxr.  25— atteok  on  Feel  on 
^lie  Irish  Chnrcb  qaestlon,  81— creations  of  Feers  by, 
OKLxxvi.  95-«harges  of  incompetence  brought  against, 
3CZXVUL  83— reaction  against,  1841,  66— their  losees  by 
ctie  elections,  57- reflections  on  the  fUl  of;  Od-~tbeir 
entire  change  of  policy,  ib.-4%  owing  to  the  reform  bill, 
CO— ElfdilBstone,  Bfacniighten,  etc,  appointed  under, 
x\  148 — ^their  early  abuse  of  Peri,  xlL  1 — declaration 
of  O^ConneU  against,  65— acoeseion  of;  to  Antl-com-law 
I^eague,  xliL  40— coercion  bills  for  Ireland  brought  In 
l>y  the,  7L— See  also  liberals. 
mriiis  arlstoeraoy,  the,  head  the  English  movement,  m. 

:xxxL5l 
AVhig  houses.  Influence  tn  society  of  the,  L  ▼.  Ill 
HVf^ig  mtnistTy.  moderation  cL  after  the  passing  of  the  xe- 

fonn  bill,  and  its  effects,  IDu  xxxL  7. 
Wftig  p«r^,  Ita  destruction  the  work  of  its  own  leaders, 

IV.  xUiL  S— entire  breaking  up  of,  98. 
TVliifP  peers.  Jealousy  of  Canning  among  the,  II.  xxL  65i 
TV  Kipping,  abolition  ottf  in  the  case  of  women,  L  Iv.  8Bl 
Wtilsh,  general,  besieges  Moolran,  IV.  xlix.  9(^raiiies 
the  siege,  95— resumes  siege  of  Mo(Atan,  106— storming 
atiU,  109. 
IWliitbread,  Mr.,  on  the  grant  to  the  Duke  of  WeUlngton, 

I.  iL  68. 
Whitchurch,  dlsfhmchised,  IL  xxliL  4S  note. 
'White,  Ueutenaat,  during  the  retreat  firam  Cabnl|  lU  xl. 

129. 
VThite,  a  private,  death  of;  finm  flogging,  and  diseusslon 

on  it^IV.  xliiL»0««sv. 
TVtkite,  brigadier,  at  Moodkee,  IV.  xlix.  68,  64— at  CUUi- 

stnwallah,  lOtt,  101. 
White  Buada,  statistics  of,  11.  xxvL  44 
Whitea,  iplattve  increase  of;  and  blaoks,  in  America,  IIL 

xxxL  80  and  note. 
Whiteboys,  suppresslon^of  the,  aimed  at  by  the  GathoUc 

Association,  n.  xx.  27. 
Whitefeet,  Dr.  Doyle  on  the,  IIL  xxxL  8& 
IVhitehaven,  member  given  to,  n.  xxiiL  43  not& 
Whiteside,  Mr.,  deftase  of  Smith  aSrlen,  etc,  by,  IIL 

zlUL  140. 
WhiUIe,  oaotain,  IV.  xlix.  ST. 
Whitmore,  Mr.,  motion  by.  for  repeal  of  the  com4awSf  IL 

xxL  83— his  arguments  for  It,  84. 
WOna,  general,  at  Kapolna,  Iv.  Iv.  16. 
Wideiza,  salt  mines  of;  assigned  In  1816  to  Austria,  I. 

▼ilL  5. 
'Wicklow,  eflbets  of  the  coercion  act  In,  ni.  xxxL  44  note. 
WIcklow,  lord,  motion  by,  on  Irish  Church,  IIL  xxxL  134. 
WiddIn,  population  e^  IL  xilL  88  note— the  fortress  o^  54 


Widel,  general)  IV.  IIIL  49. 

Widows,  bumlng  of;  abolished  tn  India,  lEL  xL  9. 

Wielmnd,  the  works  oi;  IIL  xxviiL  8— his  defteta  and 
excellences,  9— the  novels  of.  B7. 

WIelnxka,  capture  ot  by  the  Austrians.  IV.  xIvL  84. 

WIener.Neustadt,  railway  between,  and  NeuUrefaen,  IIL 
zxvii.  67. 

Wiesbaden,  coooesslons  of  government  of;  1848,  TV.  liiL  21. 

Wlgan,  reform  riots  at,  1831,  n.  xxiii.  67— rates  of  mor> 
tality  in,  1841,  IV.  xlL  17  note. 

Wild  Huntsman,  Burger's,  m.  xxviH.  84. 

Wilhelm  Meister,  Goethe's,  m.  xxvliL  13, 16. 

Wnkie,  the  palntingB  of,  L  v.  94 

Wilkinson,  brigadier,  at  Jngdolluck,  IV.  xlvHL  88— at 
Sobraon,  xlix.  88,  83. 

William  IV.,  accession  of;  and  Us  character,  IL  xxiL  60 
— his  fkHings,  61 — his  personal  character  and  ^ueen,  63 

precailotts  position  of  ministers  after  Us  accession, 

63  —  prorogation  of  Paitiament  by,  66 — speech  of,  on 
opening  ftrliament,  71— postponement  orchis  visit  to 
London,  76-'effoct  produced  by  it,  77— calls  Eail  Chvy 
to  form  a  ministry,  and  dlfBoulties  ragardlng  Brough- 
am, xxilL  6— alarm  of,  at  the  reform  excitement,  69 
—settlement  on  him.  60  —efforts  of  the  ministry  to 
win  him  by  his  ▼amity,  61— means  by  whieh  he  was 
induced  to  dissolve  ParlUment,  68— his  resistance  at 
last  oveieome,  68— scene  at  the  dissolution,  64,  66 
—speech  oC  on  opening  Flu-Uament,  1881,  79— meas- 
vi«B  oC,  on  the  rqMhni  of  the  bfll  by  the  Ijords,  8». 


urges  the  suppression  of  the  political  unions,  02 — (V 
termination  of,  against  a  creation  of  peers,  101 — at  kst 
consents  to  it,  103— refuses  authority  to  create  peers, 
and  resignation  of  ministers,  107— sends  for  Wellington, 
108-.4nsults  of  the  populace  to,  109— grants  permission 
fbr  creation  of  peer*,  and  return  of  the  Grey  ministry, 
113— his  circular  to  the  Opposition  peers  to  leave  the 
House,  118 — ^refuses  to  give  the  royal  assent  in  person 
to  the  bin,  116— reception  of  the  cmbasttador  from  Louis 
Philippe,  xziv.  47— attack  on,  at  Ascot  races  III.  xxxL 
3— Bpiwch  of,  on  proroguing  Parliament,  1838, 33— open- 
ing of  the  first  reformed  Parliament,  27— closing  of  ses- 
sion of  1838  by,  110— enswer  of,  to  address  on  repeal  of 
union,  136— declaration  of;  on  the  Irish  Church,  131— 
speech  of;  on  proroguing  Parliament,  166  —  dismisses 
the  Melbourne  ministry,  and  sends  for  Wellington  to 
form  a  ministry.  100— answer  of,  to  the  address,  18SS, 
XXXV.  84 — creation  of  peers  durbig  reign  of,  xxxvL  26 
note— and  the  affair  of  the  Vixen,  71— death  of,  73— the 
character  of,  78— oomplainta  agamst  him  by  the  Con- 
servatives, 70. 

WiUiam,  King  of  Holland,  rrfuses  to  surrender  Antwerp. 
IIL  xxix.  86— military  preparations  of,  89  — si^e  ^ 
Antwerp,  90— Its  surrender,  93— reasons  for  desiring 

jieace,  96— treaty  with  Belgium,  96. 

Winiam,  Prince  of  Prussia,  DL  xxviL  46— declaration  of; 
regarding  the  French  Revolution,  IL  xxlv.  88. 

William,  Prince  of  Brunswick,  IL  xxlv.  86. 

WQliams,  general,  aiq;>ointed  to  succeed  Nott,  m.  xL  90. 

Williams,  fhe  paintings  of,  L  v.  91. 

'Wniiams,  Mr.,  his  defense  of  the  queen,  L  x.  87. 

Williams,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Newport  Chartists,  HI. 
xxxviL  68— his  trial  and  sentence,  09. 

Williams,  J.,  trial  and  sentence  of,  IV.  xliiL  187. 

Wniisen.  general,  IV.  lilL  98-Ndefeated  at  Idstedt,  98  et 
S07.— further  defeats  of,  103. 

WnisUre,  general,  capture  of  Khelat  by,  HI.  xL  79. 

WQna,  population  of,  I.  vilL  20  note—establishment  of 
university  at,  66— advance  of  the  Poles  to,  IL  xxvi  80 

'    —battle  of,  81. 

Wilson,  professor,  the  writfangs  of,  I.  v.  60— at  the  anti- 
reform  meeting  in  Edinburgh,  H.  xxiiL  71. 

Wilson,  brigadier,  at  Allwal,  IV.  xlix.  7& 

Wilson,  Sir  Robert,  aids  fan  the  escape  of  Lavalette,  I.  IIL 
96— his  trial,  96— his  defense,  16.  note— dismissal  of, 
fWmi  the  army,  x.  113 — his  subsequent  restoration,  ib, 
note— landing  of,  in  Galicia,  xiL  88— «t  Cadis,  88— gov- 
ernor of  Gibraltar,  IV.  xlv.  87. 

WOton,  partially  dlsflranchised,  II.  xxiiL  48  note. 

Wnton.  lord,  lord-steward,  1886,  IIL  xxxv.  16  note. 

Wilts,  disturbances  in,  1830,  EL  xxlL  70— additional  mem- 
bera  for,  xxllL  43  note. 

Winchelses,  the  eari  of,  at  the  meeting  on  Penenden 
Heath,  n.  xxL  130— duel  between  WeUlngton  and,  xxii. 
7— declaration  of,  on  reform,  76— again  Joins  Feel  against 
the  reform,  bill,  xxiiL  64. 

Winchdsea,  disfranchised,  H.  xxliL  42  note. 

Winchester,  marquis  of,  groom  of  the  stole,  1830,  IT.  xzilL 
6  note— groom  of  the  stole,  1836,  IIL  xxxv.  10  note. 

Winchester,  diocese,  statistics  of  church  accommodation 
in,  L  iv.  44  note. 

Wlndischgrats,  prince,  the  execution  of  Blum  by,  IV.  lUL 
71 — outbreak  against,  at  Prague,  murder  of  the  princess 
and  his  son.  etc.,  liv.  13— suppresses  the  rev<dt,  18, 14— 
character  or,  40— army  of  reserve  under,  44— moves  on 
Vienna,  63 — bombardment  and  capture  of  the  city,  66— 
defeats  the  Hungarians,  71  #f  aeq.  — surrender  of  the 
city,  78 — at  the  abdication  of  the  emperor,  76— forces 
under,  and  his  plans,  Iv.  6 — movements.  6— advance  to 
Komom,  etc.,  7— proclamation  by,  iff. — his  Inactivity,  8 

•  — execution  of  Count  Bathlany,  13— his  inactivity  at 
Pesth,  14— advances  toward  Debrecxyn,  16— battle  of 
Kapolna,  16  et  seo— his  inactivity  after  the  battle,  18— 
retreats,  88 — ^resolves  to  fight  for  Pesth,  88 — movements, 
84— battle  of  Tapio-Biscke,  86— and  of  Isaszcgi  86  et  aeq. 
— ^retreat  after  it,  38— removed  from  the  command,  81. 

WIndischgratx,  princess,  murder  of,  IV.  liv.  1% 

Window  duty,  motion  for  repeal  of  the,  IIL  xxxL  60. 

Window  tax,  reduction  of  the,  18S8,  IL  xix.  10— abolition 
ofthe,  xxiiL  147. 

Windsor  castle,  the  recent  additions  to,  L  r.  88— parila- 
mentary  grant  fbr,  II.  xix.  16— reception  of  the  Infanta 
Donna  Maria  at,  xxa  18— Louis  Philippe  at,  IV.  xU.  118 
—visit  of  Louis  Phfllppe  to,  1848,  xlvl  41 

Wine,  fall  in  price  of;  1782-1687,  IIL  xxxviL  46  note- 
produce  of  duties  on,  1844,  IV.  xlL  104 — ^reduction  of 
excise  on,  in  France,  1848, 1.  28. 

"V^nes,  French,  reduction  of  British  duties  on,  1825,  IL 
xix.  70  note— Cape,  proposed  duty  on,  xxiiL  20  note. 

Wings  of  Time,  suppression  of  the,  IIL  xxviL  48b 

Winkelman,  the  woiks  of,  IIL  xxvIiL  7. 

Winter,  the,  in  Great  Britain,  1883,  HL  xxxviL  86. 

Winter  palace,  the,  at  Bt.  Fetertbuig,  L  viiL  94 
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WIiKS  eapUin,  at  the  batUe  of  Algiers.  L  U.  77. 

Witepsk,  state  of  the  enuuicipated  mrtu  in,  L  Tiii.  91. 

Wiinedses,  intimidation  of,  in  Ireland,  IL  xx.  16. 

VTitt,  general  de,  organisation  of  military  ooloniM  of  Rub- 
sla  by,  L  viiL  43— communicates  the  conspiracy  in  the 
army  to  Alexander,  119. 

'Wittgenstein,  count,  conspiracy  in  the  army  under,  L  TiiL 
118— gives  information  of  it  to  Alexander,  110 — forces 
under,  IL  xr.  30  note — operations  o^  before  Schumla, 
61  — raises  the  blockade  of  it,  54— attack  on,  before 
Schumla,  and  retires  to  Jenibasa,  60 — withdraws  across 
the  Danube,  64— disastera  during  his  retreat,  65— re- 
moved from  the  chief  command,  114. 

Wobum  Abbey,  social  influence  of,  L  v.  111. 

Wocher,  general,  defeated  at  Pastrengo,  IV.  liL  38. 

Wohlgemuth,  count,  IV.  liL  66-^t  Custoia,  67— defeat- 
ed bisfore  Komom,  Iv.  40. 

Woinoff,  general,  operations  under,  at  Schumla,  IL  zv.  46. 

Wola,  capture  of,  by  the  Russians,  II.  xxvi  89. 

Wolverhampton,  members  given  to,  IL  xxiiL  42  note. 

Women,  religious  societies  of,  law  r^rding,  in  France, 
IL  zvl.  34— proposed  regulation  of  factory  labor  o^  IV. 
xa  80. 

Wood,  alderman,  aigaments  of,  against  the  new  poor-law, 
la  xxxl.  151. 

Wood,  Sir  C,  on  the  state  of  the  navy,  1886,  IIL  xxxvL 
61— chancdlor  of  the  exchequer,  1846,  ly.  xliiL  4  and 
note.  * 

Wood,  general,  forces  nnder,  against  the  Ghoorkas,  IIL 
xxxix.  39. 

Woodbum,  captain,  defeat  of  Akhtar  Khan  by,  IIL  xl.  97 
— massacre  of  detachment  under^  IV.  xlviU.  72— mi^ar, 
at  Hyderabad,  xlix.  S5. 

Woodbum,  Mr.,  on  art-unions,  IL  xvL  61  note. 

Woodford,  Sir  Alexander,  at  WelUngton's  funertl,  IV. 
Ivi  79  note. 

Woodrnflr,  an  American  sympathiser,  execution  of^  IIL 
xxxviL  108. 

Woodstock  disfranchised,  IL  zxili.  42  note. 

Wool,  new  Uxes  on.  1819,  L  iv.  81— fall  In,  1818-1822,  x. 
28  note— the  fall  in  price  of,  1818-1822,  186— remission 
of  duty  on,  18*24,  IL  xix.  11— reduction  of  duties  on  for- 
eign, 60— imports  of,  1819-1849,  ib.  note— consumption 
of,  1822-1826,  64  note— prices  of,  1827-1829,  xxii.  16 

note— imports  of,  ib ^fall  in  price  of,  1782-1837,  III. 

zxxvil.  46  note— imports  of,  1S89-1844,  IV.  xU.  77  note 
— ^reduction  of  duties  on,  106. 

Woolens,  increased  manufacture  of,  in  Great  Britain,  L 
▼.  6— exports  of,  1619-1849,  II.  xix.  60  note— foreign, 
redaction  of  duties  on,  1826,  76— increased  exports  of, 
from  Kngland,  1822, 9— proposed  reduction  of  duties  on, 
IV.  xlii.  48,  49. 

Woosung  River,  forcing  of  the,  IV.  xlvilL  41. 

Wootton  Basset,  disfranchised,  IL  xxiil  42  notei 

Worcester,  bishop  of,  votes  for  the  reform  bUl,  IL  zUi. 
105. 

Worcester,  reform  riot  at,  IL  xxiil.  91. 

Worcesterehire,  additional  membera  for,  IL  xxiiL  42  note. 

Wordswonh,  W.,  character  of  the  writings  of,  I.  v.  21 — 
parallel  between  him  and  Goethe,  22. 

Work-houses,  paupera  In,  under  new  poorJaw,  III.  zxxi. 
163— nunibcr  of  inmates  in,  Ireland,  1840-1846,  IV. 
xliiL  82  note — their  state  during  tlie  fiiraine,  34. 

Work-house  system,  the  proposed  new.  III.  xxxi.  160. 

Work-house  test,  the,  under  the  new  poor-law,  III.  xzxvlL 
47— its  repeal,  48. 

Working  classes,  the,  their  representation  not  provided 
for  in  France.  I.  Ix.  110— decline  in  the  material  com- 
forts of,  in  France,  IL  xvil.  126— causes  of  their  de- 
pressed condition,  127— competition  among,  and  their 
misery  in  France,  132 — entirely  unrepresented  there; 
133 — distress  among,  1826,  xxi.  1,2— delusions  among, 
regarding  the  reform  bill,  xxiii.  70— taxation  of,  under 
the  old  system,  126— want  of  representation  of,  under 
the  reform  bill,  150— annual  expenditure  on  drink  by, 
164— failure  of  the  revolution  with  regard  to,  in  France, 
xxiv.  2  —  the  interests  of  the  bouigeoide  opposed  to 
theirs,  4 — their  animosity  against  the  government  of 
Ixmis  Philippe,  6— dbtress  of,  In  Paris  after  the  revo- 
lution, XXV.  14— spread  of  St  Slmonlanism  among,  in 
Paris,  40— state  o^  in  France,  after  the  revolution,  IIL 
zxix.  2— picture  of  it  by  Louis  Blano,  3— their  miser- 
able condition,  4 — and  consequent  profligacy,  6— vufler- 
ing  and  discontent  of,  in  Palis,  66— state  of,  in  Lyons, 
1834,  XXX.  43 — strike  among,  44 — insurrection,  46 — de- 
prvMed  condition  of,  under  l^uia  Philippe,  60— causes 
of  the  suffering  of,  after  the  revolution  of  1830,  63— 
dlstrsss  among,  in  England,  1838,  xxxL66— the  French, 
distress  of,  1837,  xxxili.  91— feeling  of«  against  the 
Lords,  zxxvl.  23— distress  of,  in  Great  Britain,  1839, 
zxxvli.  89— attachment  of,  to  strikes,  68— distress  of,  in 
England,  1841,  IV.  xlL  16— aigumenta  used  by  the 
anu-con-law  agltaton  to,  26— eibots  of  the  railway 


mania  on,  zliL  8— indirect  benefit  of  raSlwmye  to.  10— 
anticipated  result  of  repeal  of  the  oom-laws  to,  61.  >;' 
— ^relief  given  to,  by  railways  in  England,  xliiL  LA,  i& 
— benefits  to,  from  the  railway  expendltore,  121— u« 
insurrections  of,  against  Louis  Philippe,  xlir.  1— us- 
creasing  discontent  of,  4, 6— objects,  etc,  o(  In  Fnas^^ 
8 — ^they  wholly  unrepresented,  0 — q»read  <Mf  SociafisB 
among  titem,  13,  18— combinations  among,  in  P«r:<. 
1810,  86— trials  of,  88— state,  etc,  of.  under  L(«;. 
Philippe,  107  — sUte  of.  In  France,  1841,  zl%fL  I-:: 
France,  distress  of,  from  the  monetary  crisis  of  IStT.S 
— sufferings  of,  from  scarcity,  16 — De  Tocqnevilic  ^r. 
the  state  of,  30 — power  transferred  to,  by  the  revolatk:: 
of  1848  in  France,  L  2— Socialist  demands  of,  in  Fruiee. 
1848,  20 — commission  on,  in  France,  68— provisioaacf 
constitotidn  of  1848  regarding,  IL  17 — distreas  c^  it 
Berlin,  1848,  liii.  68. 

Workmen,  right  of  combining  among,  U.  xix.  54— ds 
cree  of  the  Germanic  Diet  regarding.  III.  xxviL  54- 
contest  between  the,  and  the  masters  at  Lyona.  xzix 
9— nnmber  of,  in  the  Ateliera  Nation&uz,  IV.  L  U-. 
commencement  of  war  between,  and  Inaaten,  Ivi.  X 

Woronije,  population  of,  L  vUL  20  note. 

Woronzofl;  count,  at  Aix-la-(Jhapelle,  I.  tL  61 — govcHHr 
of  Uie  Crimea,  vilL  104,  106— takes  the  oommaad 
against  Varna,  II.  xv.  56. 

Wortley,  Mr.  Stuart,  moves  amendment  on  the  address. 
1841,  IIL  xxxviiL  68— beoomes  Lord  WbamcUile,  IT. 
xUi.  4tk 

Wrangel.  general  Ton,  invades  Sehleewlg-Holstein,  IT. 
liii.  87  —  victories  of,  89— appointed  to  oommand  n 
Berlin,  52— his  address,  63  diMolvea  the  Aaaembly  by 
force,  67,  50. 

Wratislaw,  count,  forces  under,  in  Italy,  IV.  UL  4. 

Wrede,  general,  defeat  and  death  of^  before  Schnmla,  IL 
XV.  62. 

Wright,  captain,  IV.  IvL  71  note. 

Wiirtemberg,  the  erown-prince  of,  a  mmoxed  member  of 
the  Hetniria,  II.  xiv.  6 — ^the  princess  of,  daughter  of 
Louts  Philippe,  her  death  and  character.  III.  itxziv. 
61 — position  of  the  furoes  of,  in  France,  I.  liL  2d — rep- 
resentative institutions  in,  1 1,  xxlv.  81 — votes  of,  ■ 
the  Germanic  Diet,  HI.  xxviL  4  note — population  sad 
military  contingent,  5  note— estaMishment  of  BeprN 
sentatlve  Assembly  In,  17 — dissolution  of  the  Cfaamb^ 
in,  61 — army  of,  xxx.  26  note— statistics  oi^  IV.  liii.  5 
note—concessions  of  king  of;  1848,  21  sffaJra  oif,  laSO, 
90— treaty  with  Russia,  92. 

Wursburg,  society  for  liberty  of  the  press  at,  IIL  zzx. 

Wuth,  M.,  resignation  of,  IV.  lliL  68. 

Wycombe,  partially  disfraitchised,  II.  xxiiL  42  note. 

Wyld,  brigadlfr,  attempt  of,  to  force  the  Khyber  Pus, 

IV.  xlvUi.  66. 
Wylie,  Sir  James,  physician  to  the  Emperor  Alexander, 

I.  vilL  104, 105— during  the  emperor's  last  lUneeF,  106, 

106. 
Wymer,  colonel,  defeat  of  Insurgent  Afghans  by.  alKh^ 

lat-l-Ghllsye,  IIL  xL  96— relief  of  Khelat4-«hilxye  by, 

IV.  xlviii.  80. 
Wynn,  Mr.  O.  W.  W.,  war  secretary,  1680,  IL  xxiiL  6 

note 
Wynne,  Hr..H.,  appointed  envoy  to  Switserland,  L  z. 

113. 
Wynne,  Mr.,  beoomes  president  of  the  board  of  control, 

L  X.  lia-vote  of,  on  the  civil  Ihtt,  ISoO,  U.  zziL  7^— 

motion  by,  on  tlie  details  of  the  reform  bill,  xxiiL  74— 

chancellor  of  Ducliy  of  Lancaster,  1830,  IIL  xxzv.  16 

note. 
Wyp,  general,  at  Sapolna,  IV.  It.  17. 


XronI,  storming  of;  IV.  lilL  49. 

Y. 

Tamaska,  dispersion  of  the  Canadian  inamgents  oo  tibe. 

III.  xxxviL  82. 
Yan  MounUins,  the,  IV.  xlviiL  7. 
Yang-tse-Klang  River,  the,  IV.  xItIIL  7— importanee  ot 

40— forcing  of  Its  entrance,  41. 
Yar  Mohammed,  defense  of  Herat  by,  IIL  zL  46,  4S~ 

treachery  of,  84— openly  Joins  the  Persians,  96. 
Yarmouth  (Isle  of  Wight)  dlsfranehised,  IL  xxUi.  42 

note. 
Yams,  abolition  of  duty  on,  IV.  xllL  1&. 
Yates,  brigadier,  at  Mangore,  IV.  xllx.  41. 
Ye,  cession  of,  to  the  British,  IIL  jtxxiz.  T2. 
Yellow  fbver,  the  outbreak  of,  at  Cadis  In  1619,  L  vIL  Q 

—at  Barcelona,  xl.  43. 
Yeomanry  force,  inerease  of  the,  Ilk  1820,  I.  x.  64— rr- 

duction  of  the,  IL  xxL  98. 
Yennolof^  genend,  sqieatBd  dellMts  of  the  Penlani  ky. 
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n.  XT.  4— rexuu » *td  from  the  oommuid  agtinst  the  Per- 
sians, 21. 

ork,  tb«  duke  of,  I.  z.  40— chief  mouraer  at  the  burial 
of  Oeofge  III.,  41  —  declaration  of,  against  Cattiollc 
emancipation,  1S21, 97  —  his  declaration  against  Cath- 
olic emancipation,  II.  xx.  45  etaeq. — effect  produced  by 
it,  48  —  attack  by  Brougham  on  him,  ib.  —  bends  the 
auti-CathoIic  party  in  1$26,  xxi.  44 — liis  death,  67— his 
character,  58  et  mq ultimate  effect  of  his  deatli,  67. 

"Vork,  archbishop  of,  rotes  for  the  reform  bill,  II.  xiii.  105. 

"^Tork,  Intended  rising  at,  1817, 1,  iv.  15 — diocese,  statis- 
tics of  church  aoooromod&tion  In,  44  note  —  Radical 
meeting  at,  1810,  x.  3!^— election  of  1S35  in.  III.  xxxv. 
19 — pressure,  etc,  of  tolls  in,  IV.  xli.  S4  note — and 
North  Midland  RaUway,  foil  in,  1846-1852,  zUlL  120 

note. 

"^Torkshire,  state  of,  in  1816, 1.  U.  7  note— meeting  of  gen- 
try of,  in  connection  with  the  Peterloo  meeting,  z.  82 
— continuance  of  militaiy  training  in,  49 — tranrferenoe 
of  the  members  for  Granipound  to,  63-r-the  elections  of 
1826  for,  II.  xxi.  44~riots  in,  18*20,  xxlL  17— election 
of  1830  for,  57— additional  members  for,  xxiii.  42 — the 
elections  for  1S81  in,  68 — preparations  of  the  reform- 
ers in,  18<n,  69— defeat  of  Lord  Morpeth  in,  1841,  III. 
xxxvlil.  57— return  of  Lord  Morpeth  for  West  Riding, 
1845,  IV.  xiii.  45w 
Y'oughal,  speech  of  0*ConaeU  on  repeal  of  the  nnion  at, 

II.  xxii.  13.  # 

Young,  J.,  a  lord  of  the  Treasury,  1841,  IV.  xlL  14  note. 

'Voang,  the  tragedian,  I.  v.  105. 

Young,  colonel,  defeat  of  the  American  aympatbisen  by, 

III.  xxxvil.  105. 

Young  Europe,  the  assodation  called,  III.  xxxiii.  67. 
Young  Ireland,  opposition  of,  to  0*Connell,  IV.  xli.  75b 
Ypxea,  terms  of  treaty  of  Alx-la-Chapelle  regarding,  L 

Ynkien,  governor  of  Chinghae,  death  of,  IV.  xlviiL  86. 

Z. 

Zalewaki,  general,  operations  under,  at  Wllna,  and  his 

retreat,  II.  xxvi.  SL 
Samosc,  surrender  of,  to  the  Poles,  IL  xxtL  25-fortreaB 

o<;45,  46. 

Vol.  IV.— Xx 


Zanchio,  capture  of,  by  Ibrahim  Pacha,  II,  zfv.  128. 
Zarco  del  Valle,  defeat  of  the  Royalists  at,  I.  xL  74 
Zarnoir,  diffusion  of  Socialist  principles  from,  IV.  xM. 

17 — attempt  of  the  nobles  on,  20— masmores  at.  22. 
Zayas,  general,  left  in  cliarge  of  Madrid,  I.  xli.  75— foroes 

under,  at  Malaga,  86. 
Za^onchek,  general,  left  as  Tioeroy  in  Poland,  I.  TiiL 

Zemaun  Shah,  threatened  inrasion  of  India  by.  III.  xl. 

24— dethroned  and  blinded  hy  his  brother,  25--flees  to 

the  English,  ib. 
Zemaun  Shah,  during  the  retreat  from  Cabal,  III.  xl. 

129. 
Zemenwar,  dege  of,  by  Bern,  IV.  ly.  9. 
Zemindar  system,  resuIUof  the,  in  India,  III.  xxxix.  IX 
Zevinn,pa8S  of,  IL  xt.  92 — occupied  by  the  Russianp, 

93. 
Zgorakha,  massacre  at,  IV.  xItL  22. 
Zimirski,  general,  at  Praga,  IL  xxvi.  5D— a-ouDded  there* 

51. 
Znelid,  M.,  headfl  the  rerolution  of  1880  at  Lyons,  IL 

xxiv.  46. 
Zichy,  general,  capitulation  of,  at  Venice,  IV.  Hi.  8— 

Count  Eugene,  execution  of,  liv.  <^. 
Zobel,  baron,  operations  of,  in  the  Tyrol,  IV.  liL  29— Ml 

to  defend  JUvolL,  56— abandons  it,  68. 
Zoll,  genenu,  at  battle  of  Kouleftscha,  II.  xr.  125. 
Zoll-Verein,  the,  II.  xlx.  83 — commencemen  t  of,  III.  xxrll. 

61 — negotiations  of,  with  Bninsirick  and  Hanover,  etr., 

63 — extension  of,  to  Brunsvick,  etc,  66— commerce  of, 

IV.  liil.  5  note— ot^ects,  etc.,  of,  13— iU  effects,  14. 
Zonavet*,  origin  and  character  of  the,  in  Algeria,  III. 

XXX.  29,  IV.  xlv.  21. 
Zrtny,  Koroer*s  drama  of.  III.  xxviil.  83. 
Zuoclii,  general,  forces  under,  IV.  llL  44. 
Zucchini,  M.,  IV.  lii.  82. 
Zug,  protest  by,  against  the  sopprenion  of  the  eonrenfti^ 

IV.  xlvi.  92— a  member  of  the  Sunderbnnd,  94 
Zurich,  changes  in  eonstitntion  of,  1830,  II.  xxiv.  64-^ 

growth  of  Radicalism  in,  IV.  xlvL  91. 
Zumwesen,  the,  in  Oem)any,  III.  xxvii.  29. 
Zuy,  defeat  of  Spanish  Royalists  at,  I.  vii.  80. 
Zygor,  hills  of,  MiSMlonghi,  U.  xiv.  129. 
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i  History  of  England^  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Revolution  in  1688.  By  David 
Hume.  Abridged.  Incorporating  the  Corrections  and  Researches  of  Recent  His- 
torians; and  continued  down  to  the  Year  1858.  Illustrated  by  numerous  En- 
gravings on  Wood.  Uniform  with  "  The  Student's  Gibbon,**  Smith's  "  History  of 
Greece,**  and  Liddell*s  "History  of  Rome.**    Large  iimo.  Muslin,  $1  00. 
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The  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  BySEowARD  Gibbon. 
Abridged.  Incorporating  the  Researches  of  Recent  CommentatoA.  By  Wilmam 
Smith,  LL.D.,  Editor  of  the  "Classical  Dictionary,"  "A  School  Dictionary  of 
Greece,"  &c.  Illustrated  by  100  Engravings  on  Wood.  Uniform  with  "  The  Stu- 
dent's Hume,**  Smitli's  "  History  of  Greece,**  and  Liddell*s  "  History  of  Rome.** 
Lai^  i2mo.  Muslin,  $1  00. 


Dr.  Smith's  History  of  Greece. 

A  History  of  Greece,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Roman  Conquest,  with  Supplement- 
ary Chapters  on  the  History  of  Literature  and  Art.  By  William  Smith,  LL.D., 
Editor  of  the  Dictionaries  of  '*  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,**  "  Biography  and 
Mythology,**  and  "Geography.**  Revised,  with  an  Appendix,  by  George  W. 
Greene,  A.M.  For  Schools  and  Students.  Illustrated  with  100  Wood-cuts. 
Uniform  with  "The  Student*s  Hume,**  "The  Student*8  Gibbon,'*  and  Liddell's 
"Histoiy  of  Rome.**    Large  i2mo.  Muslin,  $1  00. 


Liddell's  School  History  of  Rome. 

A  School  History  of  Rome,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Establishment  of  the  Empire. 
With  Chapters  on  the  History  of  literature  and  Art.  By  Henry  G.  Liddell,  D.D., 
Dean  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  Illustrated  by  numerous  Wood-cuts.  Uniform 
with  "  The  Student's  Hume,'*  "  The  Studcnt*s  Gibbon,**  and  Smith's  "  History  of 
Greece.**    Large  izmo.  Muslin,  $1  00. 
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HISTOEY  OF   FEIEDEICI    TIE   SECOM), 

CALLED  FEEDEBICK  THE  GEEAT. 

BY    THOMAS    CARLYLE, 

Author  of  *'I]iBtoi7  of  the  French  RevoIaUon,"  "Cromwell's  Letters  and  Speeches,**  "Saitor  Besutufi,**  Ac. 
4  vols,  large  12]iio,  Mnslin,  $1  25  each.    Vols.  I.  and  n.,  with  PoitraitB  and  Maps,  now  leadr. 


Extracts  from  Critical  Notices. 


No  Ubor  can  be  compared  to  the  literary  toil,  of  which 
the  roarlcs  are  conspicuous  on  every  page  of  these  vol- 
umes. Such  handling  of  antique  musty  documents,  such 
thrashing  of  husks  for  a  few  grains  of  com,  such  eye-de- 
stroying, soul-depressing  pertinacity  of  research  as  their 
composition  has  evidently  demanded  of  the  author,  al- 
tnost  place  the  miraculous  diligence  of  Gibbon  himself 
at  a  discount  Seldom,  Indeed,  is  the  Inspiration  of  a 
man  of  genius  so  happily  combined  with  the  dogged 
fkithfulnessof  adrudge.— .V.  Y.  Tribune, 

Of  the  richness  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  boolc  In  firmly-drawn 
and  vivid  pictures  of  men  and  things — of  its  fantastic 
humor  and  rugged  manly  pathos,  no  idea  can  be  gath- 
ered except  from  its  own  paces.  *  *  There  Is  one  charac- 
teristic of  Mr.  Carlyle's  which  raises  him  above  the  level 
of  all  contemporary  historiana— a  solemn  sense  of  the 
mystery  and  wonder  of  human  life  and  of  the  universe  in 
which  It  Is  placed  Is  never  absent  from  him.  In  his 
dealings  with  the  ** infinitely  little"  that  mskes  so  hirge 
a  part  of  history,  he  never  loses  sight  of  the  **  Infinitely 
great"  thst  struggles  Ineffectually  ror  expression  through 
U.  It  is  this  sense  that  gives  to  his  writings  their  turn 
of  quaint  pathos,  their  tone  of  stem  or  mournful  irony, 
their  startling  and  grotesque  eontrasts.— /rational  jW- 
view  (London). 

This  history  Is  the  master  work  of  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable writers  of  the  nineteenth  oenfcuiy.— Commsr- 
€ial  Advertiser. 

Rich  In  knowledge,  graphic  and  comprehensive  In  Its 
sketches,  abundantly  interesting,  snd  in  many  re8pects 
an  addition  to  the  historical  literature  of  the  English 
language  which  can  not  be  spextA,—Springfidd  Rgmb' 
Uemk 

After  reading  this  work,  so  remarkable  In  conception, 
■0  original  in  plan,  and  so  vigorous  In  Its  working  up, 
the  admirers  of  Carlyle  will  not  only  have  famillimred 
himself  with  the  stories  of  European  politics  in  the  eight- 
eenth century,  he  will  have  been  furnished  with  rich 
mines  of  tlionght  Arom  which  to  draw  inexhaustible 
•tores;  with  opportunities  for  Judging  from  a  philosoph- 
ical stand-point  all  the  claims  presented  for  the  age  in 
the  works  of  other  writers.— 7Vc^  Daily  Times. 

A  work  of  rare  excellence  in  an  historical  point  of  view, 
and  as  Interesting  as  the  best  novel  of  the  as.y.—Bujffialo 
Courier.  ^ 

As  a  book,  Cariyle  never  wrote  any  thing  more  reada- 
ble than  tills,  and  all  that  he  writes  is  readable.— Boston 
Ikdty  Traveller. 

1  do  not  ever  recollect  to  have  read  any  work  with 
more  interest  and  pleanin.— Cbmsqiondsftf  CharitsUm 
Mercury, 


Perhaps  since  Macaula/s  History  of  England  do  boek. 
has  been  looked  for  with  more  eager  expectation  thaa 
ihin.-^ Southern  Literary  Messenger. 

With  a  patient  industry  only  less  remarkable  than  his 
creative  power,  he  has  produced  a  work  which,  in  addi- 
tion to  higlier  qualities,  is  as  amusing  as  a  Waroier 
Novel,  and  as  accurate  as  a  German  monc^(raph; — <Slat- 
urday  Review  (London). 

The  present  biography  is  the  produet  of  yearn  of  the 
most  profound  research — a  research  conducted  with  the 
earnestness  of  an  enthusiast  who  Is  In  love  with  his 
theme,  Instead  of  the  plodding  dullness  of  the  bookmak- 
lag  Dryasdusts. — Brooklyn  T^mes. 

The  work  has  enough  of  true  history  to  make  it  valu- 
able, and  enough  of  Carlyle  to  make  it  relishable. — iVes- 
byteiian  (Phlla.). 

The  most  ardent  admirers  of  his  former  works  ac- 
knowledge that  he  has  surpassed  himself  in  ttie  grand 
and  truthful  picture  he  has  here  drawn  of  one  oT  the 
greatest  of  modem  heroesi — N.  Y.  DaOy  News. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  abrupt  style,  the  nu- 
merous episodes,  the  Inuendos,  the  burlesque  and  gro- 
tesque lllustrationB,  and  other  peculiarities,  there  is  no 
overlooking  the  originality,  research,  and  power  of  this 
history.  It  should  be  read,  however,  as  all  of  Mr.  Car- 
lyle*s  historical  works,  as  a  commentary  on  more  prosaic 
narratives.  It  contains  successive  dramas,  picturea*  and 
statues  rather  than  continuous  annals;  clews  and  sng- 

festlons  to  guide  rather  than  a  connected  series  of  erenta 
[e  extracts  the  poetry  and  philosophy  out  of  the  record, 
and  casts  all  the  rest  aside  as  mere  rubblsb.->jyi  1^  DaSu 
News. 

The  work  is  the  ablest  that  has  come  tram  the  pen  of 
the  renowned  author. — Hartford  Press. 

His  ''  Life  of  Frederick  the  Great"  has  long  been  ea- 
gerly anticipated,  and  now  that  It  has  beenpnbliKhed  it  is 
seised  upon  with  as  much  avidity  as  though  it  were  a 
new  novel  by  Bulwer  or  Dickena  *  *  There  is  no  abate- 
ment of  the  old  (jariylean  strength,  or  humor,  or  quaint- 
ness,  with  which  the  reading  world  is  already  so  famit. 
iar,  which  so  many  have  tried  in  vain  to  imitate,  and* 
which  still  remains  unique  and  Impossible  to  all  but  their 
Inventor  and  master. — N.  Y.  Times.      " 

The  author  has  explored  a  field  which  has  never  been 
intelligently  and  thoroughly  traversed  by  a  competent 
historian,  and  the  result  Is  a  historical  resurrection  of 
scenes  and  persons  In  the  eighteenth  century  whidi  few 
readers  were  prepared  to  anticipate. — A'.  Y.  Bwemng 
Post 

Increases  In  interest  and  splendor  as  it  proceeds— 
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